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Gongressional Record. 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 
SECOND SESSION. 








SENATE. 


Tuourspay, May 25, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 


INVESTIGATION INTO ALLEGED UNLAWFUL HANGING OF SOLDIERS. 


Mr. BRANDHGER. Mr. President, my attention has been 
called to an editorial which appears in the New York Times of 
yesterday, Wednesday, May 24. It is found in the fourth col- 
umn of the editorial page of the Times ané is headed “ Were 
Warson’s charges proved?” In the course of the editorial it 
is stated that— 

The investigation went on for more than two months. It ended in 


February, three months ago, but not a word about the evidence given 
by the Watson witnesses has come from the Brandegee committee. 


As the Senate knows, a committee was appointed, of which I 
was chaifman, to inquire into the truth of the charges made by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] in relation to the un- 
lawful hanging of soldiers in the expeditionary forces in 
France. The committee had hearings for weeks and took a 
large amount of testimony. 

The Times is in error in stating that the investigation had 
ended or that the hearings were closed. The testimony was 
taken down by a stenographer, whose stenographic notes were 
transcribed, and a copy of the typewritten testimony was sent 
to each member of the committee. It has not yet been printed 
for distribution, because the committee has not closed the hear- 
ings. 

The committee was compelled to suspend further proceedings 
in the matter because of measures which came before the Sen- 
ate that required the presence of the members of the committee 
on the floor of the Senate. The treaties were taken up and 
occupied a long time, and then came the tariff bill, and the com- 
mittee found it impossible to sit in the Senate Office Building 
all day long hearing the testimony of witnesses who were sum- 
moned from all over the country when interrupted every few 
minutes by the ringing of the bell to call them to the Chamber 
to make a quorum or vote on questions before the Senate. 

That situation still exists. We are holding sessions in the 
Senate every day from 11 o’clock in the morning until 10 o’clock 
at night, and have great difficulty in maintaining a quorum. 
It is perfectly impossible for the committee to resume sessions 
upon the question before the Watson investigating committee 
or the Brandegee investigating committee, whatever it may be 
called, until the tariff bill is out of the.way. 

The committee will in the near future hold an executive ses- 
sion to determine its future course. I do not know whether it 
will be decided that further hearings are necessary or advisable 
or not. 

I do not know when after the hearings shall be finally closed 
a report of the committee can be made. It may not be possible 
to hear any further evidence that may be desired and close the 
hearings, have the testimony printed, and a report made to the 
Senate at this session of Congress, in view of the situation of 
the business of the Senate. If it shall be found to be impossible 
to report at this session, a report can be made in December 
after the opening of the next session of Congress, 

I make this statement because I think it is quite natural for 
the press of the country and others to assume that if the hear- 
ings are closed now they should expect a report in the near 
future, In order to avoid confusion about it, I am making this 
statement for the information of the press. I had already 
notified the representatives of the press and the superintendent 
of the press gallery with reference to the situatioa, and it was 
understood by the press representatives here; but this editorial 
writer is laboring under an impression that the hearings were 
closed several months ago, which was not the case. 
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BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on yesterday in the Wash- 
ington Post there appeared an editorial on “ Republican Ab- 
senteeism.” I understand the Republican Members of the 
Senate held a caucus this morning and dealt with the subject. 
In view of the importance of the subject at this time, I think 
it is well that the editorial should be read, especially for the 
benefit of the Republican Members of the Senate. Therefore I 
ask that it be read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the edi- 
torial, as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Wednesday, May 24, 1922.] 
REPUBLICAN ABSENTEEISM. 


The comment of many newspapers throughout the country is strong 
in criticism of Congress for its alleged failure to come up to national 
requirements. Some of the more observant journals now conclude that 
it was not a rebuke to the Harding administration but a rebuke to 
Congress that was administered by the meer primaries in Indiana 
and Pennsylvania. Whether the voters of those States were primarily 
anxious to rebuke Congress or not, the effect of their vote seems to be 
a rebuke which Congress may heed. 

The situation in the Senate at this moment constitutes an indictment 
of the good sense of the Republican aT At this moment, wnen 
Congress is under the fire of criticism and the record of the Republican 
Party is under scrutiny, when millions of voters are making up their 
minds on the evidence presented, the Republicans of the Senate are 
making a record of absenteeism and neglect of public business that will 
surely return to plague them. 

e om ox A > * = 


Obviously it should be the strategy of the Republicans, if they believe 
in the bill, to push it through to early enactment se that the country 
may feel the benefits and reward the party by electing a Republican 

ongress. 

Yet, in spite of the advantage that could be gained by prompt action— 
always assuming that the tariff bill would benefit the country—the 
Senate Republicans habitually absent themselves from the debate and 
from the Senate. Many of them are absent from Washington, neglecting 
not only tariff making but all other public business. Some of these 
Senators are away mending their fences, while others are enjoying 
more or less well-earned vacations. 

Of the 60 a in the Senate there has not yet been present 
on any roll call during the tariff discussion the number required for 
a quorum, 49. The Senate has before it a measure that is to readjust 
commercial relations with foreign countries and contribute to the 
revenues, thus enabling Congress to cut down taxation in other direc- 
tions, It is a vitally important measure if it does nothing more than 
settle for a considerable period the policy. of the Government in tariff 
matters, thus permitting industry to conform itself to the conditions 
created by the law. Yet the party that is responsible for this legisia- 
tion is neglecting it on the eve of an election at which one-third of the 
Senate will be on trial before the voters. 

How can any Republican Senator absent himself from the Senate at 
this juncture and then ask his constituents to reelect him on the theory 
that he has done good and faithful service? How can he expect to see 
his party supported enthusiastically at the polls if the Republican ma- 
ority permit the tariff bill to dawdle along under a Democratic fili- 

uster while American business stands halting, not knowing what to do? 

On yesterday, when a call of the Senate was made, only 30 Re- 
publican Senators answered to their names. Possibly each of the ab- 
sentees had a good excuse for his absence: but in the list appeared the 
names of several who have been habitually absent, although they are 
reported to be in good health and anxious to serve their country as 
Senators. So anxious are some of them, in fact, that they have de- 
serted the Senate Chamber for the stump, where they rely upon their 
eloquence to convince the voter that this is the best ongress that has 
ever met. 

A fair example of the comment in many newspapers is the following 
editorial in the Chicago Tribune, dated ay 22°: 

“Why all the impassioned efforts of itical soothsayers and self- 
seekers to explain the outcome of recen pivetr elections in various 
States as a repudiation of the Harding administration? If there is a 
repudiation involved, why not pin it upon those to whom it belongs? 
This is not an absolute monarchy. President Harding is not a czar or 
a kaiser. He is a President, with limited powers. He is an Executive. 
At best he can only recommend legislation. He does not initiate or 
pass laws. That is the duty of Congress, and the responsibility lies 
with Congress. , Zi 

“The President’s record is clean and constructive. We can hardly 
say as much of the present Congress. If repudiation is seen in recent 
State primaries, it is repudiation not of President are but of a 
Congress which has been marked by delays, bickerings, private inter- 
ests, injustice, and lack of construction. * * * 

“The President’s attitude offers a refreshing contrast. He has been 
sound and constructive on the most vital issues. 

“ Between the two—President Harding and the present Congress—it 
is easy to choose. It should be apparent that if State primary returns 
are repudiating anything they are repudiating the unconstructive 
record of Congress, not the superior record of the President.” 
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Tepid) Republican Senators can meet ‘this criticism in @ny man- 
ner they choose. 
regarded as a legislative or party offense. But at cnis juncture, when 
the public welfare is involved im tariff legislation, and the Senat 
publicans neglect the bill upon whieh they rest their part 

the polls, absenteeism becomes extremely dangerous to individual Re- 
publican Senators seeking reelection, and also to their party. 


POLICY OF PRESENT ADMINISTRATION—THE MORSE CASE. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, with the editorial 
just read at the desk I would take issue at some length if it 
were not for the fact that I am not willing to obstruet the 
Republicans in passing a bill which taxes everything between 
heaven and hell. 

The writer of the editorial said that the President is not 
responsible for what the Congress has done. Every Member 
of Congress, every occupant of the press gallery, every inter- 
ested American citizen who has been in the public galleries, 
knows that the President is responsbile for what the Congress 
has done and has not done. Time and again his attention has 
been drawn to the fact that the Federal Reserve Board, in 
October, 1920, began to destroy the paper money in the country 
at the rate of $80,000,000 a month, and has continued that 
ruinous policy until two thousand million dollars of the peo- 
ple’s money has been drawn in and destroyed—the most crimi- 
nal contraction of the currency that was ever known in the 
history of mankind; and therefore values have disappeared, 
business has been prostrated, unemployment has arrayed its 
army of millions. 

Every week some millionaire banker, who made his money 
out of this contraction of the currency, appears in the news- 
papers, saying that he “sees” prosperity right around the 
corner. But prosperity stays right around the corner. Nobody 
ever sees it on this side of the corner. The President himself 
is reported as having said that we are on the eve of a great 
revival of business. No such revival need be expected while 
’ the contractionists continue to inflate the value of gold ‘by 
destroying paper money. 

Mr. President, who came in here from the east portico and 
personally took his stand there by yourself, sir, and embar- 
rassed Senators by asking them to confirm at once and without 
debate such Cabinet officers as the Englishman, Herbert Hoover, 
and the man who in violation of law is holding the position of 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, Morgan’s partner, and 
Secretary Fall, and Harry Daugherty, of whom I am going to 
say something else before I take my seat? Had the President 
not come here in person and made that appeal to our forbear- 
ance and our courtesy there would have been objection, prompt 
and strong, to the confirmation of Hoover, the charity broker, 
who never publishes any accounts or any vouchers of what he 
does with the hundreds of millions of American money that he 
has handled; and of Andrew J. Mellon, richer, perhaps, than 
Rockefeller, holding his office in violation of one of the first 
laws ever passed by the first Congress of this Republic; and of 
Secretary Fall, so oiled over with Standard Oil in Mexico and 
in Colombia, reeking and dripping with Standard Oil scandals; 
and Daugherty, of whom, I repeat, I shall say something else 
somewhat later. 

What has been the President’s course on the soldiers’ bonus? 
That issue has been a live wire throughout the Republic. On 
that subject the Republicans have wobbled, backed, and filled, 
and made false statements to the country and false promises to 
the Senate. What did the President do on the soldiers’ bonus? 
While the measure was pending, and while it was being debated, 
the President came here and took part in the debate, making a 
speech against the bonus, a thing that he had no right to do. 
The President may suggest and may recommend, but his objec- 
tion to a law must take the form of a veto. Let me read a 
passage from the historical and biographical essays of John 
Forster, the great biographer of Charles Dickens. He is speak- 
ing of Charles I, the Stuart King who took this the first false 
step that led him to the block, where his head was chopped off: 

But again the ill-advised monarch precipitated this determination, 
The bill for raising such soldiers by impressment— 

That is the English word for conscription— 


The bill for raising such soldiers by impressment was under debate 
on the nrorning of Tuesday, the 14th of May, when a message was unex- 
pectedly brought in to the effect that His Majesty desired the Commons 
to attend him in the Lords’ House. There, in brief, in temperate phrase, 
he -adverted to the impressment bill which they were then discussing, 
warned them that fm the event of its g he should give his consent 
to it only with the express saving of his prerogative, and significantly 
added that he was little ‘beholden to him whoever at this time began 
this dispute. The Commons immediately returned to their house, voted 
it, upon the motion of +? ber a breach of all the ancient privileges both 
of Lords and Commons that His Majesty should have so taken notice of 
a bill whilst it was in progress, 


That was in the good year 1641. Since that time never has an 
English king dared to go into the House of Lords or the House 


of Commons and speak against a bill which was being debated 
in Parliament, 
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te American President ever did so until President Harding 
in here last year, while the bonus bill was pending, while 
bill, 
whereupon the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McOumser] 
in charge of it immediately withdrew the bill, with a promise 
that it would soon be re-reported. That promise has not been 
kept, and yet the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] in open- 
ing the campaign in Indiana is reperted in the newspapers to 
have again promised the country that the bonus bill would pass. 
That makes the fourth or fifth promise that has been made on 
that subject. Whether this promise will be kept any better 
than the others, time will tell. : 

Who was it, Mr. President, that recommended to Congress the 
relief of the war profiteers to the extent of $495,000,000 of the 
taxes that they were paying on their excess profits? Why 
should not war. profiteers pay a tax on their excess profits? 
The Republicans have put a tariff tax on sand, which every 
bricklayer must use, which every plasterer must use, which 
every builder of a concrete house must use, which every layer 
of a pavement must use. Every carpenter uses sandpaper ; 
every locomotive carries its sand box; every chimney, pier, 
pillar, and cement walk calls for sand. Every manufacturer 
of fertilizer uses sand asa filler, and when the Republicans put 
a tax on it they add to the burdens of the farmers, who will 
have to pay more for guano if the manufacturer is compelled to 
pay more for’sand. : 

Almest every hearthstone in America, almost every monu- 
ment, almost every tomb has called for the use of sand, and 
when the Republicans tax it they do what was never done 
before in any country on earth. Even the patriotic American 
chicken must pay a tax on the sand in his gizzard. [Laughter.] 

And salt! I should like to have somebody tell me what ar- 
ticle of food can dispense with salt, from the soup to the 
walnuts and the wine? The wine having been abolished by our 
genial friends on the other side, the salt is now confined to the 
walnuts; but if you are wise you take salt with your pecan 
nuts, your almond nuts, your hickory nuts, your peanuts, and 
your walnuts. No fresh meat may be used without salt; no 
meat can be cured without salt; no fish can be kept without 
salt. 

The herdsman on the plains must have salt for his cattle. 
The housekeeper on the farm must give old “mooley” her 
regular allowance of salt. The rich man’s pleasure horse must 
have his salt; the poor man’s work horse must have his salt. 
Salt must be consumed by the very sheep for which the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr, GoopING] so much yearns that he wants to 
put a tax on every blanket, on every wool hat, on every scarf, 
on every shawl, on the woolen mittens to keep warm the hands 
of the sick and the aged, and the woolen socks that keep warm 
the feet of those who have been chilled by the growing years. 
Yet the sheep have to have salt, and the majority propose to 
tax salt. Of course, the tax on salt is passed onto the sheep, 
passed into the wool, and passed into the palace of the rich and 
the cottage of the poor. And he calls himself a statesman; and 


‘he says that it was his misfortune—his, GooptNe’s, misfortune—- 


to be born in the land of King Alfred the Great, of Shakespeare, 
of Milton, of Shelley, of Keats, of Carlyle, of Macaulay, of 
Spurgeon, of John Wesley, of John Bright, of Richard Cobden, 
of Charles James Fox, of William E. Gladstone. It is Goop- 
ING’s raisfortune—Goopitne’s—to have been ‘born in Eugland. 
Poor Mr. Gooprnc! TI wonder if England is as much ashamed 
of him as he is of England, 

Every table in America has its salt cellar or cruet; the rich 
man’s steak and the poor man’s crust is seasoned with salt; 
the butter and the eggs Glamor for salt; the roast and the 
stew, the oyster and crab, the veal and the mutton, the kid and 
the pork call for the salt. The slop of the swine and the food 
of the poultry and the bread of the dog are the better for salt. 
The Republican Party has done what has not been heretofore 
done in America or in Europe since 1789, when the French 
peasantry, partly because of the intolerable tax on salt, rose 
in avenging wrath and dethroned the Bourbon King. 

These monarchs had compelled the people to buy 7 pounds 
of salt yearly for each member of the family, and to pay 13 
cents a pound for it. 

When our people learn that the Republicans have taken salt 
from the free list and taxed it, woe unto that party. 

Who was it that hatched up that four-power pact? The 
Borah resolution did not call for any four-power pact with 
Great Britain, France, and Japan. It called for a conference 
on the limitation of naval armament. When President Hard- 


ing issued his proclamation, did he put the country on notice 


that a four-power treaty, revolutionizing the historic policy of 
our Government, would come forth from a secret conference? 
He did not. There is not a word in that proclamation about 
this four-power pact. Yet it came out, was debated here, and 
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the’ President came in person to tell the Senate to ratify it: 
He took upon his shoulders the responsibility which the Wash- 
ington Post now seeks to place upon these who: obeyed: him, 
those ‘rubber stamps,” over there. 

We heard a great deal about “ * and “ rubber 
stamps” and “stencil plates” during the Wilson administra- 
tion. I should like to know’ what set ‘of Senators. were ever 
more completely “rubber stamped” than those Republicans 
over there. ; 

Mr. President, who authorized the President of the United 
States to fail even to collect the interest on the billions of 
dollars that we had loaned to Europe? And now since we 
loaned to England, to France, to Italy, and to almost every 
other country in Europe huge sums of money, drawn from the 
American people on those Liberty bond issues, drawn by moral 
coercion and propaganda, the negroes of Liberia, being imita- 
tive creatures like their brethren in America, are now knock- 
ing at the doors of the Treasury, asking for $5,000,000, and 
the Republicans of the House have voted that they shall have 
it. Well, they have not got it yet. 

Another one of the administration’s bills was the revolution- 
izing of our judicial system, depriving the Federal judges of 
their independence. For hundreds of years the liberty-loving 
people in England, from which we derive our systems to a vevy 
large extent, have fought with brain and with muscle, and have 
paid in toil and have paid in blood for the independence of 
the judges. That is all gone. The Federal judiciary has been 
centralized. The district judges have been put under the feet 
of the circuit judges, and the circuit judges under the feet of 
Chief Justice Taft. That is what the bill meant. That was 
an administrative measure. The independence of the judiciary, 
for which Webster speke and for which. John Hampden fought, 
has passed away like a cloud, like a glance of the sun on rip- 
pling waters, and hardly a word was said about it in the ad- 
ministration press. : 

There are various other things that I could mention for which 
the President has been directly responsible. One is a persistent 
demand for a huge standing army in time of peace. How long 
has it been since the press, with unanimous acclaim, was. saying 
that the peace conference had been completely successfu!, and 
that wars and rumors of wars should never plague us more; 
that never again should American boys be snatched by the con- 
scription act, the voice of opposition being hushed by tlie 
espionage act and sent across the seas to fight the battles of 
other nations with which we had nothing to do? We were 
told that complete peace would reign hereafter; and yet Sec- 
retary Weeks and General Pershing are clamoring for a larger 
army than was maintained in time of peace by Louis XIV, or 
Napoleon, or Cesar, or Alexander. 

What do you want with this large standing army? Do you 
fear England? No one will say “ Yes.” Do you fear France? 
No one will answer “ Yea.” Do you fear Japan? Shame upon 
the man who says it! Whom, then, do you fear? You are 
afraid of your own proletariat. That is what you are afraid of. 
You are afraid of the dissatisfied workman, thrown out of em- 
ployment by these soulless, these heartless, these insatiable 
trusts and combinations of capital; you are afraid of the 
millions of men and women and children who do not have 
enough to eat in this land of bounteous harvests; not enough 
to wear in the very cotton fields where their hands bring forth 
the staple that clothes the world. 

I wonder if they think that a hundred million people will 
meekly starve while such men as Mellon, and Hoover, and 
Elbert Gary, and J. P. Morgan lord it over the earth? The 
American people will not submit. Therefore these vast com- 
binations of capital want a standing army in order to beat 
down the dissatisfied, who have a right to be discontented. 

The refusal of this administration to recognize the Govern- 
ment of Russia is becoming“more and more distasteful to the 
American people. Our Government is founded upon the prin- 
ciple that the just powers of all governments are founded upon 
the consent of the governed. They say that the present Soviet 
Government is not that of the people of Russia. How has that 
fact been ascertained? By what methods has that been 
learned? Who are the witnesses? It has been a de facto gov- 
ernment for nearly five years. It repulsed the Polish inva- 
sion, financed by France, partly with American money. The 
Russian Government repulsed the attacks successively made by 
Kolchak, Denekin, and Wrangel. Is not that a de facto gov- 
ernment? Mr. Monroe did not wait for over four years to recog- 
nize the South American Republics, nor for four years to recog- 
nize Greece, nor did the Taft administration wait four years to 
recognize the Portuguese revolution, in which a king had been 
killed; and President Washington never broke off relations 
with the French Revolution, in which a King and queen were 


killed. He maintained relations with France throughout, as 
the reeord shows. 

Why not reeognize the Soviet government of Russia and open 
up that vast market to whatever surplus of products we have 
and get in return her vast resources. of minerals, including 
gold? What is the sense of treating in that manner a country 
which has always been the friend of America, a country which 
sent four millions of soldiers to the battle fields, to die in the 
great World War on the side which we afterwards took? Why 
do we side against our ally and in favor of our enemies? Is it 
due to the international bankers? It looks very much that way. 

Mr. President, having said that much about this editorial in 
the Post, I am going to see if I can not destroy the usefulness 
of T. Bosh Felder as a national lobbyist here in Washington 
City. He is hardly worth noticing, except that he seems to 
have an irresistible influence in the Attorney General's office; 
and I will say to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses], who undertook to defend him here the other day, that 
he is welcome to interrupt me at any stage of my speech. Let 
him come right on in, if he Wants to get in: 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, ‘no, Mr. President ; I hope the Senator from 
Georgia does not think that my conversation with his. col- 
league from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] was by reason of com- 
ment on his speech, in which I was taking exception. As @ 
matter of fact, in spite of the modesty of the Senator from 
Georgia, I will say that I was commenting with the Senator 
from Arkansas upon the wealth and accuracy of the historical 
allusions with which the Senator from Georgia was enriching 
his discourse. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, if the standard of 
modesty had net been already set' so high by the Senator from 
New Hampshire, I might feel a little bit abashed by his state- 
ment regarding mine. 

Mr. President, this morning I received a letter marked “ per- 
sonal,” and therefore I will not give the name of the writer, 
but he referred me to the Senators from South Carolina, and 
upon consulting my colleague from South Carolina [Mr. Drat], 
he says the man is all right. In part, the writer says: 

I am deeply interested as a citizen in the graft investigation and in 
the attack on the Attorney General. From the evidence of Daugherty’s 
association with Felder, I am satisfied in my own mind that there is 
something dead up the branch. I have known Tom Felder since his 
college days and have been a close student of his methods, and he has 
only a few tricks in his stock of trade. 

You will reeall that Felder came to South Carolina and was empleyed 
to assist the a oreee. eras of the State in the investigation of the 
dispensary graft scandal several years ago. I am one of the few 
people in the State that realized that he, by virtue of this employ- 
ment, protected. grafters, hoodwinked the attormey general, and got 
away with it. - 

He is. still getting away with it. It is a habit he has, 
Whether or not that habit will persist remains to be seen. 

Much has been said about the Morse case, Mr. President. but 
the facts have not been laid. before the public. -The subject is 
interesting, and I will briefly. relate them. 

Charles W. Morse was the man who organized the Ice Trust 
in New York. During the winter he cornered all the visible 
supply, and he sent beats up the Hudson to break up the nat- 
ural ice that was forming across the river. Many hundreds of 
those who in former years had made their living by harvesting 
natural ice and selling it in the summer were reduced to. beg- 
gary. The papers stated that they stood on the banks of the 
stream, wringing their hands and shedding bitter tears, as 
Morse’s boats broke up the ice. Next summer he refused to 
sell any block of ice for less than 10 cents, and the consequence 
was that many poor people could not buy ice at all. What the 
suffering was in the crowded tenements of the poorer quarters 
of New York can be imagined. The sick got no ice. Infants got 
no ice. The New York papers published editorial after edi- 
torial imploring Morse to relax his rules and let the poor have 
5-cent blecks of ice. He coldly refused, and, according to the 
New York papers, theré was the horseman and pale horse rid- 
ing his rounds in many of the poorer precincts of that great. 
city during that torrid summer. A man who would do that 
has no heart, no conscience; I will not say no soul, because I 
do not knew. 

Morse was prosecuted ‘and convicted of one of the croekedest 
financial deals ever pulled off in Wall Street. No fiercer wolf 
ever hunted down victims in Wall Street than Charies W. 
Morse. He was tried, convicted, and sentenced to a long term 
of years. He was sent to the Federal prison in Atlanta. Ina 
short while it was announced that he was ill of Bright's dis- 
ease, and the Atlanta Georgian, owned at that time by Fred 
Seeley, who left the city at about the same: time that Felder 
left it, came out from day to day announcing the progress of 
Morse’s sickness. He was wasting away; he was dying of 
Bright’s disease; he could not possibly live. I was conducting 
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a weekly paper in Atlanta at that time, Mr. President, and 
from week to week I stated that Felder and Seeley and Morse 
and Daugherty were conducting an elaborate fraud; that, the 
man was not sick at all. My intuition as a lawyer convinced 
me that he was not sick; that the whole thing was a fake, a 
sham, a make-up, a pretense. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. With pleasure. 

Mr. MOSES. The real action which should be taken in this 
case, I gather from what the Senator says, is that Morse should 
be sued for breach of contract, he having been released from 
prison under a contract that he would die within 30 days. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, that is not the 
view of a lawyer. The view of a lawyer would be this: That 
the pardon, having been obtained by fraud, is null and void, 
and Morse ought to be put back in the penitentiary. The con- 
tract has nothing to do with it. I hope the Senator will not 
think I am saying that abruptly. ¥ am just saying it briefly 
and emphatically. 

Mr. MOSES. No; but my understanding of the incident at 
the time it occurred was that Morse’s release from prison was 
under a contract that he would die within 80 days, and not 
having carried out his contract I should say he was liable. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The pardoning power has nothing 
to do with a contract between Morse and his lawyers; put if 
the President was imposed on, then the pardon itself is null 
and void, and Morse can be put back into the penitentiary. 
Morse and four sons have put themselves in five different States 
and are fighting extradition. If I were President, I would annul 
the pardon, I would send a military squad after Morse, and I 
would have him back in the penitentiary, either dead or alive. 

Mr. President, the city of Atlanta has scores of first-class 
doctors and surgeons, but not one of them was called in to see 
Morse. Felder and Daugherty picked out a doctor who said 
Morse was dying of Bright’s disease; and the doctor whom 
Felder picked was very much the same sort of a doctor that 
Felder is of a lawyer. There are doctors and surgeons in 
Atlanta who would never be induced by money or by intimida- 
tion to sign a certificate that was false. They were not called 
in. The man whom Felder picked monopolized the job. 

No Army surgeon ever came from Washington to see Morse. 
A specimen was sent from Atlanta to these Army doctors. 
That specimen may have been brought about by the eating of 
a bar of soap, as has been rumored; or, in as big a city as 
Atlanta, where there are so many hospitals; or, in the State of 
Georgia at large, where there are so many people, there never 
would be a time when you could not find somebody who had 
Bright’s disease. Therefore he could have gotten a genuine 
specimen to send to these surgeons here in Washington. They 
never went to Atlanta. They never saw Morse. They saw the 
specimen which Felder sent. Where did Felder get it? 

Had the case been based on facts, had there been truth at the 
bottom of it, at the very time when criticism was leveled upon 
it, Felder and Daugherty would have said, “ We will show you 
that Morse is sick, by calling in Doctor Westmoreland, or Doctor 
Durham, or some other Atlanta doctor of high character,” some 
impartial, disinterested, incorruptible doctor. They would have 
said, “ We will show you that Morse is sick.” Did they do it? 
No; they did not. When the pardon had at length been ob- 
tained, during the time that Morse had been secreted behind a 
human fence which no outsider could penetrate, he was taken 
to the Piedmont Hotel in a closed limousine. If he was sick, 
why did he object to being seen? Bright’s is not a shameful 
disease. It is not one of which a man need be ashamed. It 
is one which commands sympathy for him who has it. It is 
not like smallpox, contagious. If Morse was really sick, why 
did not his lawyers say, “Here is our sick man. You can see 
he is sick. You can see from his yellow color that he has 
Bright’s disease. You can see from the general flabbiness of 
his physique that he is ill unto death.” 

No; the human fence stood around him, walked with him, put 
him in the closed limousine, and he was carried to the hotel and 
into the hotel, and no man saw him. In his room at the hotel 
no outsider saw him. The reporters were eager for news, 
and there were curious people who wanted to know the facts, 
because I had been stating from week to week that the whole 
thing was a fake, a sham, a humbug, a fraud. Naturally, curi- 
osity was aroused. People wanted to see him. 

Did anybody get a glimpse of him? No one. Nobody could 
penetrate that human screen, that wall which had been built 
around him by Felder and Daugherty. He was taken to the 
railroad depot in the same way. He had a car all to himself. 
Nobody saw him on his way to the depot. Nobody saw him on 
the car. He was curtained in and taken to New York. Did 
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anybody see him get off the train in New York? Nobody. did. 
The reporters there tried it, but they could not penetrate that 
human barrier. Again the closed limousine sped away with him 
to his residence. 

He was taken to a steamer, and nobody saw him go on board. 
He was carried to a stateroom which had been reserved ‘for him, 
and the reporters again assiduously tried to see him, but they 
could not do it; but they did make the statement that from the 
outside they heard his voice, strong and robust, giving direc- 
tions to his valet about his baggage. 

He went to Europe, stayed a few weeks, pretended to drink 
mineral water, came back in full health, acted the unscrupulous 
rascal during the war, out of which he and his boys managed 
to keep themselves, while they devoted their energies to robbing 
the Government. 

That is the Morse case. It has been stated that the lawyers 
did nothing wrong. A lawyer is supposed to be the sworn officer 
of the court. He is honor bound not to deceive the court. He 
is honor bound not to use a perjured witness, if he knows he is 
perjured; not to use a bribed juror, if he knows he is bribed; 
not to make a statement to the court if he knows it to be untrue. 
He is considered a sworn officer of the court. The pardoning 
power is, of course, the highest of all, and no honorable lawyer 
would deceive the President, as President Taft was deceived in 
this case. The men who did it have no honor in them. 

In the New York Tribune, which is a Republican paper, the 
leading editorial yesterday reads as follows: 


TIME TO RESIGN. 


Unless Attorney General Daugherty has a better defense of his rela- 
tion to the ee Morse pardon than thus far has come from him 
er his friends he should relieve President Harding of embarrassment 
by_a prompt resignation. 

It is not necessary to go into extensive argument. Facts which are 
so far not effectively contradicted speak for themselves. It is surely 
an amazing thing that when the conspiracy to get Morse out of prison 
was hatched it happened that the conspirators went to Ohio and hired 
a lawyer, without prior connection with the case, who happened to be a 
friend of the pardoning power. 

Mr. Daugherty should never have been named as Attorney General. 
The appointment was one of the few mistakes President Harding has 
made. It was a personal selection, and such for high office are seldom 
happy. .The only way to rectify the blunder, if the documents pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp are genuine and accurate, is to 
ask for a speedy resignation, if one is not tendered. Granted that Mr. 
Daugherty was one of those who were fooled, he is manifestly in that 
event too gullible to be at the head of the Department of Justice. 

Mr. President, this man Felder has published as many state- 
ments as the newspapers would carry. No two of those state- 
ments ¢an be reconciled with each other, and when he speaks at 
any length, he contradicts himself in the same statement. He 
has told three different tales about those bonds he took from 
Morse. He has told two or three different tales as to the fee 
he received. He has first admitted and then denied that 
Daugherty was in the case. His own statements show what 
kind of a creature he is. 

But what is his mysterious influence with the Attorney Gen- 
eral? Day before yesterday I responded to a card from the 
reception room and met a young man, who duly introduced 
himself to me, and said that he himself had wondered what 
was the secret of Felder’s influence with the Department of 
Justice, until he had read the speeches of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr, CarnawAy] and myself. Then he told me this— 
and, of course, I can not vouch for it, but I can give the name 
of the man, and tell where he can be found: He said that not 
long ago a British ship, the J. M. Young, sailing under a 
British license, came into New York with a cargo of whisky 
from abroad. He even stated the number of cases, which I 
have in memory, but it is unnecessary to state. It was a cargo 
of whisky. The dry agents got onto it. They seized the 
whisky, libeled the ship, and swore out warrants for those in 
charge of her. 

The accused ran to the office of Felder and employed him. 
Why? God knows; I do not, Felder came to Washington, so 
the young man said, had an interview with Attorney General 
Daugherty, and from Daugherty’s office went to New York with 
positive instructions to dismiss the proceedings and to release 
the whisky ; and the orders were obeyed. 

That is the charge repeated here on the floor of the Senate, 
If it is not true, let Mr. Daugherty say it is not. I do not say 
it is true; I do not know; but it is reported to me by a repu- 
table young man whom I can place any time the Attorney 
General wants him, provided he will promise me and convince 
me that he will not persecute him with Secret Service men and 
spies, » 

The Senator from Arkansas says they have a negro spy on 
his trail. I do not think many Senators are going to submit 
to having spies, black or white, on their trails. 

This young man told me of another case, where $200,000 
worth of wine was seized upstate in New York, and again the 
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accused hotfooted it te Felder’s office and employed him, Mr. WATSON 


Felder came to Washington, saw the Attorney General, and 
again the Attorney General ordered the warrant dismissed and 
the wine delivered to those who had it-in charge. 

Those are specific charges. The Attorney General can not 
afford to ignore them. I bring them to his attention. I do 
not vouch for them, because [ can net; but I am sufficiently im- 
pressed to state them, They are cumulative of what the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has placed in the Record, in writing, and 
which no man has denied. 

When I toid the Senate and the country some time ago, on 
May 17, as I remember the date, what sort of man Felder was, 
he induced the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
wortH] to place in the Recorp a lot of testimonials from promi- 
nent men in Georgia, which testimonials bore no date. I hap- 
pened to know that they were signed in 1912, and that some of 
the men are dead, some have been voted out of office, and that 
none of them wouid repeat what they said then for Felder, 
when he was leaving the State. He probably drew up those tes- 
timonials himself. He probably typed them himself, and per- 
haps he -represented to the men who signed them that they 
were letters of introduction. There is great facility in getting 
signatures to petitions and letters of introduction. One will 
sign almost anything to get rid of importunity. 

On the 17th of this month I challenged Felder to get fresh 
testimonials from lawyers of good standing in New York, 
where he has lived for 10 years, or in Georgia, which has been 
the better off by his absence for 10 years. Has he got them? 
No. Can he get them? No. Neither by telegram nor by letter 
can he get them, else he would have done so. Would you live 
in a great city like New York and practice law for 10 years 
without having established your character? Why did he not 
bring seme New York testimenials? Because he could not, 

Mr. President, there is an editorial in yesterday’s New York 
Times headed “The fee that failed,” and I ask the indulgence 
of the Senate while I have it read from the Seeretary’s desk. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the edi- 
torial. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY (reading from an editorial of the 
New York Times of Wednesday, May 24): 

THE FEE THAT FAILED. 


Without any question of right or wrong or law or the merits of the 
case, the letter from Mr. Felder, written in October, 1917, will give 
pleasure to the discerning sociologist, to the students of incident and 
motive and character, to the novel reader and the novelist. Could any- 
body have invented and put into a book the narrative of a search for 
fees so original and amusing? At the instance of a benevolent Atiantan, 
Mr. Felder, a distinguished lawyer, tries te get Mr. Charles W. Morse, 
a native of Maine, out of the penitentiary. Mr. Felder masters the 
details, “gets in touch” with Mr. Daugherty, a private citizen of 
Columbus, Ohio, agrees with him to divide whatever “ compensation ” 
the former may get from the prisomer te be released. After certain 
steps have been taken at ra the captive, who had agreed to 
pay, and did subsequently pay, ,000 for expenses, and $25,000, still 
unpaid upon his release, promised, ‘“‘in the presence of the penitentiary 
guard,” to pay $100,000 in addition. “ Gentlemen,” he is reported as 
saying, with the airiness of Colonel Sellers, “I will make you both rich 
if you will get me out of here.” 

ow they “got him out”; the discrepancy of civil and military 
doctors on the state of his kidneys; the regretable reports or legends 
about the sophistication of those organs by “ soapsuds or chemicals or 
something ” ; the inevitable appearance in the drama of another citizen 
of Ohio, that center of politics; cruel tales of “ fraud,” of threatened 
revocation of the pardon; other scenes, the means or hindrances to 
the pernpetia. the afterpieces—the fascination of all these must not 
withdraw us from pursuit of the “compensation.” Soon after the 
nage A my gates opened outward to him the grateful 

r. Felder that when he got back to New York he would send him a 
check for $25,000, to be followed soon by the $100,000. He acknowl- 
edged his promise to make his two lawyers rich. The scene must have 
been tich. The promiser, doubtless too much interested in his health 
te have a fully competent memory, went to Burope. The cheek did not 
arrive, but a son promised that father would settle when he came 
beck. Father came back. His two lawyers met him in this city. 
He showed them certain stocks, not his own, which he had been a)- 
lowed to borrow and use. They “bad no market value,” he said, “ but 
an actual value of par,” a ctrious reversal of the present system of 
stocks of “no par value,” but actual market value. The lawyer from 
Columbus left in disgust. Finally he refused to take the stocks, 
either as payment or collateral, in spite of Mr. Felder’s urging. 

Then the man who was going to make them both rich left the stocks 
on the dresser in Mr. Felder’s room, making him an involuntary bailee, 
so to speak. Mr. Felder took them home, afterwards hypothecated them. 
Mr. Morse was always promising to pay, but never paid; and never 
pretended that the stocks wer, payment. So, year after year, the com- 

msation never came; and Mr. Morse’s lawyers are out of pocket, 

ides, for a lot of expenses. Modesty, a aaa a ungrati- 
fied—to avoid notoriety, an altuistic tenderness toward the client, pre- 
vented the bringing of a suit for the long-promised, the much-premised, 
fees. No reader will be inclined to deny that these were “richly 
earned.” Yet no reader who loves a story but will be glad that they 
were not paid. The search for them is full of romantic interest. We 
are all the richer for its incidents, and the hero's lawyers will be rich 
when their client’s promises. are redeemed at par. Mr. Felder not only 
has aw acute legal mind but he is a letter writer with genius, and his 
epistle to Mr. Bailey ought to be included in future editions of Pro- 


omiser told 


fessor Saintsbury’s “ Letter Book.” 





of Georgia. Mr. President, the most amusing 
thing about the whole episode is this, and, having stated i 
I will conclude. Here were three notorious crooks, and Mor 
outerooked the other twe. 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 


Mr, HARRISON. Mr, President, I offered this morning and 
had read to the Senate an editorial from the Washington Pest, 
because of its high Republican authority, and in the hope, too, 
that it might influence some of the Republican Senators to 
remain in the Chamber so that we might facilitate the passage 
of the bill, I understand that the Republicans had a caucus 
this morning and passed a resolution calling on Republicar 
Senators to be and remain in their seats. I look on the other 
side of the aisle now and I see only four Republican Senators. 
There are 56 vacant seats now on the RePublican side of the 
Chamber. We are not surprised that you hold caucuses and 
pass resolutions calling on your members to stay here and 
assist in the passage of the bill. 

So it is little wonder that you hold caucuses. and call on your 

“Republican friends to come in from the seashores and other 
places and plead with them to stay here. It is little wonder 
that the New York Tribune, the Chicago Tribune, the Wash- 
ington Post, and every other Republican newspaper in the 
country are carrying editorials condemning you for the way 
you are absenting yourselves from the Chamber and failing to 
discharge to the country your duty. 

Now, Mr. President, I understand that in the conference of 
the Republican Members of the Senste this morning the ques- 
tion of cloture came up, and that you adjourned that meeting 
until to-morrow morning, when you are going to try to pass a 
resolution pledging your Members to change the rules of the 
Senate and adopt a cloture rule to pass the tariff bill. If you 
would stay here and vote upon these measures and try to facili- 
tate the passage of the tariff bill, you would not need any 
cloture. A large percentage of the time of the Senate since the 
bill was first brought up for consideration has been taken up 
in roll calls. If you will take the Coneresstonat Recorp and 
examine it, you will hardly find an instance where 30 Repub- 
lican Senators out of 60 have answered to their names. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I call my colleague’s attention to 
the fact that there are only four Republicans over there now, 
and two of them are up for election and think they are going to 
be beaten. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not surprised. They realize what a 
handicap they have to make reasonable answer to their con- 
stituents. 

If you are going to enforce a cloture, let me snggest to you 
that you do not attempt it upon this bill. Of course, you did 
not want the bill discussed in the committee, but you brought 
your representatives from the special interests there to tell you 
what to do, and you framed it behind closed doors. You did not 
want the counsel and advice of Democratic members of the 
committee, but certainly the American people are entitled to a 
fair discussion and consideration of the bill since it has come 
before the Senate. I submit that the country will never indorse 
a cloture, placing a strangle hold upén the minority Members 
in a discussion of this bill, when every line of it repudiates yeur 
campaign promises. If it were not for taking up the time of the 
Senate, which I desire not to do, it would be apropes in this 
eonnection to read the utterances of your presidential candi- 
date in the last campaign and of your vice presidential can- 
didate, as well as all of you who promised to reduce the high 
cost of living as soon as you came into power. How the people 
were fooled! Instead of reducing it you are adding, by the 
provisions of this bill, greater taxes upon meats, flour, shoes, 
boots, clothing, sugar, and everything that goes upon the break- 
fast table and on the backs of the people. 

So I suggest to the distinguished leader over there not to 
carry your party to further destruction by the imposition of 
a cloture rule which will prevent legitimate discussion of the 
nefarious provisions of the bill, which press down upon the 
people greater burdens and higher costs of living. Let me appeal 
to the Senator and to other Members over there to stay in your 
seats and stop this absenteeism, and we will facilitate the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I have finished, 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; if the Senator wants me to yield. 

Mr. LENROOT, I would like to ask the Senator if he takes 
the position that the discussion which has thus far been had on 
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his side of the aisle while the bi!l has been under consideration 
has been legitimate and necessary discussion? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will say to the Senator that I have never 
seen in my experience in this body any discussion so confined 
to the bill before the Senate as it has been since this bill was 
taken up for consideration. Of course, there are times, and 
necessarily so, when speeches have been made upon subjects 
different from the matter under consideration, but with Senators 
absenting themselves from the other side of the aisle, showing 
by roll call after roll call that only 30 out of 60 Republican 
Members are present, necessarily the time of the Senate will 
be taken up in roll calls and the whole discussion will be pro- 
longed for weeks and for months. 

Important questions which are constantly arising must be 
discussed upon the floor of the Senate. The Senator can not 
imagine a more wholesome discussion than that in which the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] this morning indulged, in- 
forming the people of the Attorney General’s action in defend- 
ing Morse in his operations in controlling the great Ice Trust 
of New York and the other grave matters to which he referred., 

Mr. LENROOT, Will the Senator new yield for another 
question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Democrats continue to act in the 
future as they have in the past in connection with this bill, 
how many years, in the Senator’s judgment, will it take to get 
a final vote upon the bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, if it would take a hundred years to 
get a vote upon the pending bill, it would be well and in the 
interest of the people, because the Republican Party never 
Started out upon a program that carried heavier consequences 
to the American people than the passage of this iniquitous tariff 
bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then, it is the Senator’s position that the 
Democratic side of the aisle propose to occupy the remainder 
of this Congress in the discussion of the bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Wisconsin knows that 
the Democrats in larger number in proportion to membership 
than Republicans have stayed in attendance and have aided 
the Republicans in forming quorums from the time the bill 
came up. There has been equally as much if not more discus- 
sion by Senators on the other side than there has been on this 
side of the aisle. There has not been the slightest evidence of 
any effort at any filibuster or prolonged debate unnecessarily 
upon the part of Members upon this side of the aisle. 

I know the Republicans cringe under the debate, because the 
Members on this side are giving the facts—they are revealing, 
day by day, to the American people the unfair, unequal, and 
outrageous provisions which are carried in the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator from Mississippi to 
remind Senators on the other side of the fact that it took their 
party over 12 months to formulate this bill, even to submit 
it here. They now expect to have it disposed of after a dis- 
cussion of three or four weeks. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do no blame Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber for wanting a cloture rule so that this bill may 
be pressed through without the people ascertaining what is in 
it. They will find out and you will feel in November the re- 
action from it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I merely wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Mississippi to the fact that there 
has been just as much absenteeism on the other side of the 
Chamber as there has been on this side, and that there has been 
more absenteeism on the other side without cause than there 
has been on this side. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senate has been in ses- 
sion for 1 hour and 20 minutes this morning; we have under 
consideration paragraph 212 of the bill, yet there has not been 
one word said about that paragraph this morning. I think I 
am clearly within the facts when I say that if Senators will go 
over the speeches which have been made and count the time 
that has been occupied since the pending tariff bill has been 
reported they will find that not one word in fifty uttered upon 
the floor of the Senate has had any relation to the particular 
item before the Senate. The time has generally been taken up 
by extraneous matters such as we have had discussed this morn- 
ing, or other matters which have no reference whatever to the 
pending bill. 

What the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] has said is true. 
There has been practically as much absenteeism on one side of 
the Chamber as there has been on the other. I have made no 
complaint because of the absence of Senators .on the other side 
of the Chamber. They are not responsible for this proposed 
legislation, but the Republican Party is responsible for any 


legislation that is to be enacted, and so I look to the Republican 


side and not to the Democratic side of the Chamber to maintain - 


quorums day after day. 

However, I want to say to the Senator from Mississippi, who 
hag just spoken, that if we will give our time to the considera- 
tion of the tariff bill and when an amendment comes up if we 
will discuss that amendment and the subjects that bear directly 
upon it, there will be no occasion for any cloture rule, and we 
shall get through with the bill as rapidly, probably, as we ought 
to get through with it. All that we on this side of the Chamber 
are asking is that we stick to our text, the matter that is be- 
fore the Senate. 

It is true that it often happens during the discussion of such 
matters as have been before the Senate this morning that a 
great many Republicans are not present. I sometimes regret 
that we have fixed up the rooms just outside the Chamber so 
comfortably, with newspapers handy for Senators to read, 
enticing them to go outside instead of sitting here in the Cham- 
ber. As I now look through the doorway I can see three or four 
Senators sitting outside. Those Senators are ready to come in 
and will come into the:Chamber just as soon as we get down to 
business ; as soon as we begin to discuss the real subject which 
is before the Senate, we shall then find Republicans will be 
ready to come in here and vote. 

Mr. HARRISON. The four Senators of whom the Senator 
from North Dakota is speaking, who are sitting outside now, 
are Republicans, are they not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but there are also several Democrats 
sitting outside as well. If the Senator from Mississippi will 
go out and look around upon those comfortable seats he will 
find there just as many Democrats as he will find Republicans. 
Those Democrats will come back and help us make a quorum 


if Senators on the floor will speak to the question which is be-- 


fore the Senate. I do not blame Senators for going away; no 
one can blame them when we hear a lot of stuff in which no one 
is interested, while the country is interested that we do some- 
thing with the pending bill. If Senators will merely discuss 
the matter which is before us, we shall be able to keep a quorum 
present all the time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I merely want to say a 
word in reference to this. iuatter. The Senator from North Da- 
kota has referred a number of times to debate on extraneous 
subjects. The Senator has been a Member of the Senate much 
longer than have I, but in my limited experience in the Senate, 
during the consideration of any important question before the 
Senate, I have never seen the time when during the course of 
the day there were not. subjects talked about that had nothing 
to do with the subject matter before the Senate. That is a 
habit of the Senate; I presume it has been the habit of the 
Senate since it was organized, and it will probably continue 
to be the habit of the Senate. Of course, I recognize that some- 
times the debate on extraneous matters runs to a greater length 
than at other times; but when the Senator criticizes Senators 
for debating this bill because they do not stick to a particular 
amendment which proposes to increase a duty 20 per cent or 
25. per cent, I think he expects the Senate to narrow the debate 
within limitations which are not reasonable. 

The Senator must bear in mind one or two things in connec- 
tion with the consideration of this bill. In the first place, he 
must remember that the bill has been prepared by the majority 
party; that they prepared it in their own committee—which 
they had a right to do, and I am not critical of that—that they 
went into caucus in their own committee and prepared the bill 
to suit themselves. As I understand, it was afterwards sub- 
mitted to their colleagues; but it came here with the approval 
of Senators on the other side of the Chamber who had been in- 
formed as to what would be done. Furthermore, this bill 
affects constituencies which are represented by Democratic 
Senators as well as by Republican Senators. More than that, 
it involves great questions of party policy, and, though involv- 
ing such questions, it was brought before the Senate without 
any general debate or any provision for general debate on the 
policy of the bill or the great principles involved. As soon as 
it came before the Senate the Senator from North Dakota, 
in charge of the bill, asked that the formal reading of the bill 
be dispensed with, and the Senate granted the request by unani- 
mous consent. Then he asked that the bill be read for amend- 
ment, and that the committee amendments be considered first. 
excluding all other amendments, which was granted to him by 
the Democratic Senators on this side, thus bringing the commit- 
tee amendments before the Senate at once before there was 
any general discussion whatever of the policies and principles 
inivolved in the bill. In view of the circumstances, therefore, 
I do not think it lies in the Senator’s mouth to say that when 
a Senator desires to discuss the general policy of this proposed 
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legislation at any time during the debate he should not be per- 
mitted to do so and is not justified in doing so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator is always so 
fair in his discussion of these questions that I want him to be 
perfectly fair with me in regard to the attitude which I have 
assumed. — 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not criticizing the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that; but let me suggest to 
the Senator that I have stated over and over again that I ex- 
pected those who are opposed to this bill to make their general 


‘opposition and general discussion of the whole policy and then 


to consider the particular item under consideration. In other 
words, I expect those who are opposed to the protective policy 
first to damn this bill and then I expect them to damn each 
amendment in particular. That is very natural; but what I 
have objected to is this: I can take some of the speeches that 
have been made on this bill on the general subject and general 
policy, the damnation in general, and I can demonstrate that 
the same speech has been made not less than ten times by 
the same Senator. Now, when he has said it once or twice it 
seems to me that he ought to quit and then get down to the 
particular amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not complaining about the Senator 
for that criticism; but I am merely saying that that is a habit 
which the Senate has been indulging in for many years. I 
thought the Senator’s criticism, however, was directed to the 
fact that some Senators, myself included, in discussing an 
amendment—although I am sure that I have not in my dis- 
cussion varied from the bill—have attempted to point out with 
the amendment as the picture the general effect of this class of 
legislation on the American people. 

I contend that is a perfectly legitimate argument, and I have 
not attempted to argue in any other way. Although I do not 
intend to take up a great deal of the time of the Senate, yet when 
various schedules come up in discussing some of the items I 
expect from time to time to refer to the general principle in- 
volved in the legislation. I can not do otherwise and clearly 
explain my position to the public. I think that is a perfectly 
legitimate line of debate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But that does not mean that the Senator 
will repeat himself twenty or thirty times over on the general 
proposition. I know he will not. If every Senator was as choice 
in his discussion as is the Senator from Alabama and would hold 
as carefully to the subject matter without unnecessary repeti- 
tion we would be through with this bill by the 1st of July. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thank the Senator for his compliment. 
I wish to say to him what I have said a good many times here- 
tofore, that I think there is no effort to kill this bill by a fili- 
buster. This side of the Chamber is determined that they are 
going to debate the bill until they can fairly present their view- 
point of it to the constituencies that will decide the issue; but 
if we were trying to filibuster it would be easy enough to kill 
this bill or make it run until fall without opening our mouths. 
There are 2,000 amendments to the pill, and it would be per- 
fectly legitimate to demand a quorum before each vote and it 
would be perfectly legitimate to call for a roll call on every 
amendment, and if we were not satisfied with the decision 
arrived at in Committee of the Whole we could repeat the per- 
formance in the Senate. Thus, on the amendments that have 
been reported by the committee itself there could be forced in 
the regular order and in a perfectly parliamentary way 8,000 
votes on this bill as it stands to-day without the minority offer- 
ing a single amendment, and a thousand votes would consume 
at least 2,000 hours. 

We are not doing that. We do not propose to do it. The only 
times when we want record votes—and intend to have them— 
are either when we want to show our own position on the bill 
and make a record so that we can show it, or when we want to 
force your position so that we will have the right to criticize 
your action politically when the time comes. That is perfectly 
legitimate, and I want to say to the Senator that although I 
am very much opposed to the passage of this bill—from my 
theory of customs legislation I think this is the most offensive 
bill that has ever been offered to Congress—I recognize the fact 
that in this country of ours, which is governed by majorities, 
if you can command a majority on your side of the Chamber 
you are entitled to put the bill on the statute books; and all I 
am asking is that we may have the time to present properly 
our viewpoint. 

I realize that when we think the argument on our side is 
vital, many gentlemen who do not agree with us may think 
that we are unnecessarily taking time. Probably we have occu- 
pied the same attitude toward criticisms coming from your 
side of the Chamber in the past. That is perfectly natural; 


but I have no doubt that within a reasonable time, if you in- 
sist on passing this bill, you will have the opportunity to vote, 
and I really believe that the Senator from North Dakota would 
make more progress on the bill and have less roll calls for 
quorums if we kept within more reasonable hours. I think the 
extremely long hours tire out the Senators. They naturally 
wander out of the Chamber and get away, and we have to wait 
until they come in again; but I am not criticizing the Senator 
as to the terms on which he runs his bill. He is driving the 
team,- and he has the right to exercise his own judgment in 
oe it, and I try to throw no impediment in his way in that 
respec 

As to the roll calls and attendance, this side of the Chamber 
is opposed to this bill. What we have under consideration are 
the amendments proposed by the majority party. We know that 
they are going to be adopted by the majority party. 

Senators on this side, not having that responsibility, being 
opposed to the bill and having other matters of business to 
attend to, naturally go off at times to attend to their business; 
but so far as the majority party is concerned, it has a very 
large majority in this body. It has 24 majority, 60 votes, and 
it requires only 49 to make a quorum; and, if I am not mis- 
taken, there has not been a vote cast since this bill has been 
under consideration when the vote disclosed the fact that there 
were 49 Republicans in the Chamber. So I do not think the 
criticism rests on us. 

I will say to the Senator that if we had been trying to break 
his quorums—they have sometimes been broken at dinner- 
time—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no criticism about your not main- 
taining a quorum. — 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It would have been easy enough for 
half a dozen Senators to walk out of the Chamber many and 
many a timé and break your quorum for an hour or two. That 
has not been done, and will not be done. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to say just a word on 
this question, as one who is interested only in ordinary expedi- 
tion of business. 

I am anxious, and I think a good many of us who have not 
taken an active part in this debate are anxious, to have this 
bill disposed of. Some who feel that way are favorable to it, 
and others, like myself, are opposed to it; but I wish we 
could dispose of it, as far as I am-concerned, this week. I 
believe, Mr. President, while I have not heard all of the debate 
this morning, that the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CUMBER] is. justified under the circumstances in asking for the 
long sessions that he is trying to hold; and yet I have found 
it a physical impossibility to stay here all the time, as many 
other Senators have. The reason is, as he has somewhat out- 
lined it, that there is so much debate taking place that is 
irrelevant, and so often repeated arguments are made that are 
irrelevant, all of which takes up time; and a Senator who sits 
here for 10 hours a day, ready to vote after the first five min- 
utes, and probably does not succeed in voting during the whole 
day, realizes the next day, when he has something else to do 
and the same question is probably up for debate again, that 
he does not feel like sitting here for 10 more hours, with no 
certainty whatever that there is ever going to be a vote. 

I think we.could well take a lesson from the rules of the 
House of Representatives. I do not mean that we ought to 
adopt them. - This body is much smaller, and the rules can be 
much more liberal; but in that body when a bill comes before 
the House there is general debate, and although the speeches 
are limited to an hour, any Member having the floor can talk 
about anything he pleases during that general debate. There 
comes a time, however, when that general debate stops, and 
when they take up a bill for amendment, as we have taken up 
this bill, and when that time comes the speeches there are 
limited to five minutes, except by unanimous consent, and the 
addresses must be directed to the question then pending. 

I do not think it would be advisable for the Senate to go that 
far, but we can go in that direction, not injure any legitimate 
debate, and get somewhere with the bill; and I am going to 
test the sentiment of the Senate on that question now by sub- 
mitting a unanimous-consent request, Mr. President, that will 
apply only to this calendar day. I should like to have it apply 
to more than this calendar day, but I should like to have the 
Senate try it for one day and see what happens, see if we can 
not get somewhere, and see, too, that we are not losing any 
opportunity for fair debate. There may be questions coming 
up in this bill on which Senators would be justified in talking 
for two or three hours. I would not want to interfere with 
them if they were talking about the bill, so it probably would 
not be wise to have in effect permanently such a proposition 
as I am going to submit; but I now ask unanimous consent that 
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during this calendar day all speeehes be on the question then 
pending, and that each Senator be limited to 15 minutes in the 
aggregate on any pending question, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, that rule could not possibly 
be adopted to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator let me modify it just a 
little—that each Senator be limited in the aggregate to 15 
minutes. on each pending motion, unless by unanimous consent 
his time is. extended? . 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mp. President, that would not help it very 
much, because I imagine that it would be difficult for one to 
get unanimous consent to extend the time. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jonzs]} began on yester- 
day the discussion not of one amendment, not of one paragraph, 
but of a number of amendments and a number of paragraphs 
relating to earthenware, pottery, glassware, bottles, and related 
subjects. The Senator, I know, has investigated these ques- 
tions very thoroughly and has accumulated a great deal of 
valuable data, the benefit of which the Senate and the country 
are entitled to have. He is making an able general speech 
upon this very important part of the bill. I take it when the 
Senator has made his speech relating to these vital questions 
we shall have very little discussion before voting upon the 
various amendments which the committee has proposed to the 
paragraphs dealing with the subjects that he is now discussing 
in such a very informative way. He certainly ought not to be 
hampered by any. unanimous-econsent rule limiting discussion to 
15 minutes. That might operate very well when we are discuss- 
ing a particular amendment, and yet 15 minutes each is not 
sufficient time to discuss many of the amendments in this bill, 
amendments of great importance to the people of the United 
States. 

I could not possibly consent to-day to the proposition of the 
Senator. I should be very glad, however, to talk with repre- 
sentatives of the other side with a view to reaching some 
understanding by which the debate may be regulated; but I 
would not consent to any arrangement that did not afford what 
I consider ample time to discuss the various subjects with 
which these amendments deal, 

Mr. President, I am sure the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unpeswoop] has stated the situation correctly when he says that 
there is no disposition on the part of this side of the Chamber 
unnecessarily to delay this bill. It is going to require consid- 
erable time to discuss it, if it shall be discussed, as it ought to 
be, in such a way as to enlighten net only Senators who have 
to vote upon it but the people who have to pay the taxes car- 
ried in the measure. The discussion we have had up to this 
time has been, in my judgment, of very high value. It has 
caused the press of the country to begin to investigate provisions 
of the bill and to discuss them. 

Senators say this bill ought to be hurried through. There is 
a large section of the press of the country—newspapers repre- 
senting the Democratic Party, representing the Republican 
Party, representing independent and nonpartisan thought, trade 
journals, and commercial journals—which, since it has been 
enlightened by these discussions, has expressed the opinion that 
the bill ought not to pass at all; certainly that it ought not to 
pass without very full discussion and full notice of what it 
means, 

As much as Senators on the other side may criticize us, I do 
not think that the consensus of opinion in the country is thaf 
the discussions we are having here are unduly prolonged or 
that they are lacking in that information which the people who 
are to pay these taxes think it necessary to be had in order 
that the bill may be properly understood. 

I do not desire any extraneous matter to be injected into 
these discussions. I wish the discussion could be confined to 
the bill. I earnestly hope that Senators who wish to discuss 
other questions will wait until we get through with this bill; 
but I know perfectly well that neither on this side of the Cham- 
ber nor on the other side of the Chamber shall we be able, 
unless we come te some unanimous-consent agreement, to ex- 
clude the diseussion of extraneous matters. I do not think 
this side of the Chamber bas indulged in that sort of discussion 
ahy more than the other side of the Chamber. Nearly every 
day some Senator on the other side rises and enters into a dis- 
cussion of semething which does not relate to the tariff at all, 
and likewise that has happened on this side of the Chamber. 
It has ever been so since I entered the Senate, more than 20 
years ago. Nothing but a unanimous-consent agreement would 
terminate that situation, and nothing but a unanimous-censent 
agreement will prevent the discussion of extraneous matters. 

I am ready to begin right now and quit the discussion in 
which we are engaged and get down to the bill, and I assure 





Senators on the other side that there is not a desire over here— 
and I speak from knowledge—to unnecessarily debate the bill. 

We feel, however, that it is absolutely essential that there 
should be sufficient discussion of it to let the country know 
what is in the bill. The country is not going to read a tariff 
bill of 450 pages. The people expect it to be discussed. by their 
representatives here, and they expect to get their information 
with reference to it through the congressional debates, and that 
is the only way they are going to get it. 

The Senator from North Dakota complains of repetition. He 
says that we make general speeches, and then when we get to 
the particular items we repeat the general principies. That és 
absolutely necessary. We are trying to test certain rates in the 
bill. We have to test them by certain rules, certain measure- 
ments, and as an item is reached, if we want to test the question 
of whether or not that rate is excessive, we must first refer to 
the rule. That is the only means of testing it. We discuss those 
rules in our general speeches, but we have to apply the rule to 
the particular item as reached, and in applying the rule to the 
particular item necessarily we have to refer again to the 
general rule. 

It is not repetition when a merchant sells by weight. As 
each customer comes in, he has to weigh what the customer 
wants; he must test what is purchased by applying the stand- 
ard weights. If it is to be measured in yards, as cloth is, of 
eourse, every time a customer comes in the merchant gets 
down his yardstick and measures the cloth, as he must get his 
weights, and weigh the sugar. 

The Senator complains that that is repetition. That is ex- 
actly what we are compelled to do with reference to these items. 


_Every time we discuss an item we have to pull down the yard- 


stick and measure it by the yardstick, and determine whether 
it conforms to the yardstick or not, and sometimes we have 
difficulty in getting the facts in order to determine whether or 
not it does conform to the yardstick. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I not suggest that in the 
discussion of this bill it has developed that they have had a 
number of yardsticks of different lengths. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Quite so. That is one of our chief diffieulties. 
When we try a rate by one yardstick and show that it is not 
justified by that measure, then they say that it is justified by 
some other plan of measurement, and we have then to test it 
by that other yardstick, and every time we test it we naturally 
must state the general principle with reference to the measure- 
ments. I am ready to proceed with the bill. } 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, this bill has been before the 
Senate now for six weeks, and for more than two weeks the 
Senate has been in session 11 hours a day. The Senator says 
he wants to have reasonable discussion. I do not object to that, 
although I have not taken one minute of the Senate’s time in 
discussing the bill. I have spent my time in examining the 
items and the evidence on them. But it is the privilege of any 
Senator to discuss it reasonably, and I think it should be dis- 
cussed reasonably. 

The Senator knows that for six weeks debate has gone on 
from day to day with speeches lasting hours and hours and 
days which had nothing at all to do with this bill. He knews 
that hours and hours have been spent by a Senator on items 
when he could debate the merits of it in 20 minutes, or 30 
minutes, or 10 minutes, or 5 minutes, and present his views on 
it to the Senate. Long speeches do not enlighten the Senate. 
The Senator knows that at the rate we are going on this bill— 
and that may be his idea of reasonableness—it could not be put 
through the Committee of the Whole in less than a year and a 
half, if we should sit every day. It does not take a year and a 
half or a year, sitting every day, to have the Senate fully in- 
formed and the country fully informed and for the other side 
to make all the political speeches they need to make, or that 
will be useful for them, and the Senator knows it. 

Mr. President, I do not want unreasonably to limit debate, 
but there is not another national legislative body in the world 
where business must be dene by unanimous cunsent and where 
there are no rules providing for a limitation on the nature of 
the debate or the length of the debate. I am heartily in favor 
of a reasonable rule to confine Senators, after cloture is put 
on, to the subjeet before the Senate, giving thereafter a reason- 
able time for every Senator to present his views on the bill and 
amendments; but at the rate we are going the bill could not 
be passed, of course, in two years. Perhaps the Senators on 
the other side take the position that it should not be passed in 
two years and that they are justified in filibustering. Of course 
there has been a deliberate filibuster on the bill from the day it 
was brought in; the country knows it and everyone knows it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Minnesota that the statement that there has been a delib- 
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erate filibuster on this side of the Chamber is without the slight-° 


est foundation in fact. I assert that there has been no delib- 
erate filibuster. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator state how many months or 
years the bill should be debated? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say that I have no question but that 
the bill will be passed some time in the month of July, if the 
Senator will possess his soul in patience. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I hope the Senator is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not mean to say that it will go through 
the conference by that time, but I do mean to say, that I think 
the bill will pass this body some time in July, urfless the Sen- 
ators on the other side of the Chamber consume time unneces- 
sarily ; and they have not been doing that on the subject of this 
bill up to this time, I admit. In fact, it was two weeks after 
we began the discussion of the pending bill before we could get 
Senators on the other side to open their mouths. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have just listened to the 
speech of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ketroce], in which 
he said that it would take a year and a half to get this bill 
through the Committee of the Whole the way it was now pro- 
ceeding. I said once before, and I am going to repeat, if the 
Senate should stay in session that long and defeat this bill out- 
right it would be the greatest service it could render to the 
people of the United States; but I am sure that they are going 
to pass this bill ultimately, and I am hoping that we can get 
through with it by the middle of June. There has been no fili- 
buster here. We have undertaken to discuss the schedules they 
have already put in the bill, and I submit that practically every 
one of them which has been put in up to this time is wrong. 

If they are wrong, or if we believe they are wrong, and that 
they should not be put upon the American people, what should 
we do as Senators representing sovereign States, sworn to do 
our duty and look after the interests of the people? Should we 
just sit here and quietly acquiesce in what you are doing, and 
permit these monstrous schedules to go in, increasing the taxes 
of the taxpayers of America, without protest upon our part, 
and without trying to inform the voter what is going on here in 
his legislative body? Who is it that demands that a cloture 
rule be put upon the Senate in order that you may hurry the 
Senate in imposing unjust and burdensome taxes upon the 
American people? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, have I suggested that there 
should not be reasonable debate upon the bill and upon every 
item? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator was complaining that at the rate 
we are going it would take a year and a half to get the bill 
through. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is that not true? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I hardly think it would take that long because 
I believe the other side would do as we made you do on the 
revenue bill. You carried that back to the committee and 
remodeled it and brought it back and it finally passed, mon- 
strous thing as it was, though it was not as bad as it was at 
the outset. So we are hoping that we have converted enough 
of you, or interested enough of you who have to run for re- 
election this year, so that you will take this thing back and 
strike out hundreds and hundreds of these oppressive and 
monstrous schedules, and then bring it back and submit it to 
the Senate. ‘The bill you have here can not be defended, and 
you do not want it discussed. 

Mr. President, they have for a long time talked on the other side 
about cloture. The Senate has been in time past a place where 
great questions were discussed and where great deliberation 
was had. Great matters have been worked out patiently, ably, 
conservatively ; but there are those in the cauntry now who are 
greedy for the flesh pots of Egypt, thirsting for the blood that 
they used to suck under high protection from the body politic 
of America. They are anxious to come back. We have had 
them held off under the Underwood-Simmons tariff law, and 
they are hungry to get back to the public pap. They are now 
in the saddle. They are in control, and so greedy and avaricious 
are they that they are even willing to invoke upon this time- 
honored law-making body a cloture rule in order to put through, 
under whip and spur, this monstrous thing which they have 
here in the form of a tariff bill, and we are asked to sit supinely 
down and fold our arms and let this thing go through, and by 
so doing hasten the work of robbery upon the masses of America. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I gladly yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is it not true that when the Democratic 
Party was in power in the Senate it proposed a majority cloture 


much more stringent than has been proposed by any Senator at 
this time? I would like to have the Senator answer that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know what you considered in your 
conference. I understand that you are threatening to bring in 
a cloture rule and submit it to the Senate, and if you do I be- 
lieve it will be discussed somewhat at length. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Let me say to the Senator that if my recol- 
lection is correct, the Democratic majority since I have been in 
the Senate proposed a majority cloture, which would limit de- 
bate, after cloture was voted, to one hour on the Dill and all 
amendments. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What bill was that? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Any bill coming before the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Was not that while the League of Nations 
treaty was up for consideration? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; it was not. It was a general cloture 
rule, and it was modified to two-thirds, and is now one of the 
rules of the Senate; but it was proposed as a majority cloture. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not by the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It was proposed by a Democratic caucus. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Committee on Rules, when the caucus 
reported in favor of a two-thirds cloture, agreed to it, and we 
have that rule to-day. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is one of the rules of the Senate to-day. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Democratic majority favored a cloture 
rule of the majority. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It never did. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the Senator from Minne- 
sota was not here at the time, and very naturally has made 
that miggake. The cloture rule was up for consideration, and 
both sides thought it was a good plan to have cloture. There 
was a committee appointed from the Democratic caucus to 
confer with a committee from the Republican caucus, and the 
present rule was the result of an agreement reached between 
the two parties. 5 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is all it was. I was then chairman of 
the Committee on Rules, and I know all about the rule. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator from Alabama proposed a ma- 
jority cloture rule and voted for it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. So far as I am concerned, that was my 
proposition. It was not as strenuous as the Senator suggests,. 
but it was a real cloture. I am not opposed to real cloture my- 
self. I am not speaking for my party, because it was not a 
party action; but so far as I am concerned I would oppose any 
effort, and do it strenuously, so that nobody could doubt it, to 
bring in a cloture rule to apply to this bill as a party proposi- 
tion, when it has never been done before. . When this bill is out 
of the way, and we can consider, without the purpose of putting 
over a party bill, what is best for the interests of the Senate, I 
shall be very glad as an individual to discuss a proper cloture 
rule with the Senator; but I will say now that if an attempt is 
made to put a gag rule on this bill, although I believe in rea- 
sonable cloture, I shall resist it to the utmost. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In order to have history correct, let me 
say that the Senator from Minnesota said the majerity reported 
out a cloture rule. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNoper- 
woop], was a member.of the Committee on Rules and insisted 
upon a cloture rule, and the committee voted it down. There 
was no more action ever taken except to recommend a two- 
thirds rule, which is now one of the rules of the Senate. The 
Senator from Alabama will agree with me, I am sure. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was then before the Senate. I pro- 
posed a rule, and it came up and was voted on in the Senate 
and was defeated by 7 votes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama [{Mr. Her.tn] yield to me that I may ask what is the 
pending question? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Republicans are in the 
majority and have control of this body, and they can adopt any 
rule they want, but if the Republicans on the other side of the 
Chamber desire to change the rules to limit debate hereafter, 
let them take that step, and we will discuss it when they bring 
it in. The idea of invoking cloture upon a tariff bill that taxes 
all of the necessities of life, that affects vitally every fireside 
in the Republic. 

Why should we have cloture upon a bill like this?. Who 
is it that is getting impatient in the East? Who is it that is 
afraid of an exposure of what is going on every day at the 
Capitol? Who is it that is afraid there will be such a protest 
from the people that this bill will’ be withdrawn or changed 
greatly, and their feast will not be as great as they hope and 
expect it will be? Who is it, I repeat? It is not the American 
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people. They are not asking for this. monstrous thing to be 
jammed through. They want to know what.is.in it. 

Mr. President, I know, and the country must know, that this 
bill was framed behind closed doors. when Republicans alone 
were present. No Democrat was permitted to sit at, the table 
when they arranged to put these schedules in the bill. Not 
until that had been done was a Democrat apprised of what 
was in it and invited to come in, and that was just before the 
bill was brought in and laid before this body. There are hun- 
dreds and hundreds of pages of testimony. There are 4,000 
items in the bill. Are not. the people entitled. to know what tes- 
timony was had? Are they not entitled,to know upon what 
things they are being taxed? Is not the common man and 
woman, the average citizen, entitled to know how much his 
expense bill has been increased by this measure? Certainly 
he has a right to know. 

When those in power become so arrogant that they want to 
shut off the representatives of the people, suppress. free speech 






in this body, and hide from the public what they are doing | 


until the taxgatherer knocks at the deor of the American con- 
sumer, then things have come to a pretty pass. Oh, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if this monstrous thing should go through as it is, when 
the expense accounts have been run up on the necessities of the 
people and they come to pay them, if we should go and submit 
our claims to them for reelection, they would say, “Where 
were you when they were robbing me through this measure? 
Where was your protest? I fail to find ft. Where are your 
votes opposing this monstrous thing?” We would just say, 
“The Republicans were in power, they had the majority, and 
they could put it over.” “But why did you not let @s know 
what they were doing?” A number of them would say, “I am 
a Republican, but I'am not that kind of'a Republican. I do not 
believe in perverting my Government from the ends of its in- 
stitutiom’ and’ using’ the taxing power to enrich one class to the 
ruin of another.” 

What right have you to use the taxing pewer to increase the 
profits of the manufacturers of the East to the detriment and 
injury of the masses of American consumers? What right 
have you to do that? You are growing impatient and you are 
urging us to quit discussing this bill and let you hurry it 
threugh. You are getting so impatient and the pressure is be- 
coming so strong that you are now ready in this great delib- 
erative body to invoke upon it a cloture rule in the interest. of 
the tariff barons of the United States. Pity, God pity the Re- 
publican Party if you come to that, that you will invoke a 
cloture rule in order to abuse and misuse the taxing power. 

Oh, Mr. President, the history of the Governments that. He 
stranded along the shores of time tells us that the time came 
for their fall when discussion of public matters was suppressed, 
when the corrupt power in control muzzled the press and kept 
the truth from the people: Then tie dewnfall was due to eome. 
That is the history of them all. Is anybody going to be in- 
timidated by these threats*from the other side of the Chamber? 
Let them frame their cloture and see how soon they will put it 
through this bedy. Thank God, there are those on this side of 
the aisle and a few on the other side whom you will not be 
able to lash inte line te put choture upon the: Senate in order 
that you may take unjust taxes from the great army of Amer: 
iean consumers: 

The Senator from North Dakota in his brief talk said that we 
discuss things here im which nobody is interested. Every 
speech I have made here was thought by me to be in the inter- 
est of the people. Every speech that I have heard on this: side 
of the aisle has been in the interest of the people. Are they 
nobody? Has the Republican Party become so arrogant, so 
puffed up on account of the big majerity by which they came 
in by accident, when the world was out of joint and. the 
people wanted a change and are now sorry that they got it? 
Phe Republican Party, now drunk on power, in every branch 
of the Government is taking that attitude toward the people 
whese strength and glory make this great Republic the splendid 
thing that it: is. 

The Senator from North Dakota tells us that the*things we 
discuss. are things in whieh nobody is: interested. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this Republic was built. for the citizen, and the whole aim 
and end of it is the welfare of the citizen, I do not care how 
humble he is. I do not care whether he lives in a cabin on the 
hillside or a mansion on the mountain top. He is under that 


flag and he is entitled to a fair deal. We are pleading for that. 


for him. Those out yonder have nobedy to speak for them, 
and it is up to. the Democrats, it. is up to the few Republicans. 
on the other side ef the Chamber, to lift. their voices in this. 
historic. Hall and plead for justice for them. Let. the tariff 
barons of the East scold all they please. They do not own the 
Government. They think they do. They are able at times to 
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get eontrol of it through the power of the purse, but there never 
has been such an awakening amongst the American people as is 
going on to-day. The rank.and file amongst the men and women 

of the country are thinking as never before, How fares the 
Republic? Who is in charge? Whither are we drifting?) What 
policies are controlling? Is the Government being run in the 
interest of the citizen or is it being run in the interest of the 
favored few? Bring on your cloture and we will see if we can 
not. discuss it. some. 

Mr. McCUMBER and Mr. SIMMONS addressed the Chair. 

. ad PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
ota. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield. to the Senator from North 
Carolina, who is. lifting. up. his voice in the interest of an honest 
tax measure and. in the interest of the whole people of his 
country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, _The Senator from North Da- 
kota is recognized, 

Mr. HEFLIN.. The Senator from North Carolina asked me, 
just. as IL closed, to yield. 

The- PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
a his seat, and the Chair recognized the Senator from North 

ta. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Secretary state the pending 
amendment? 

t ag READING CumrK. On page 36, line 8, strike out the word 
‘s ”w 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the pending amendment is 
to strike out the word “if.” We find that it is an unnecessary 
word. placed in the House text. of the bill, and therefore we ask 
that it be stricken out. We have been 2 hours and 15 minutes 
this morning in session, and. we have not yet succeeded in strik- 
ing, out that word “ if.” 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] says, “We 
are not. filibustering. Oh, no!” And the Senator from North 
Carolina is an honorable gentleman,. The Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HeFriin] says, “ Oh, no; we are not filibustering. We 
are only taking 2. hours and 15 minutes to determine whether 
we: shall strike out the werd ‘if.’” And the Senator from Ala- 
bama is an honorable gentleman. They are all honorable gen- 
tlemen, and none of them are filibustering; but the fact still 
remains that we have taken 2 hours and 15 minutes on this 
subject. And then the Senator from North Carolina, to excuse 
these long discussions upon subjects that are net pertinent to the 
question, and especially to excuse the repetition of the saine 
argument over and over again, says that if a merchant is selling 
cloth he has to use the same yardstick each time that he meas- 
ures.a yard. I do not complain of that; but if he takes his 
yardstick. and measures. his. yard of. cloth, and then takes the 
same yardstick when he weighs out a pound of sugar, and then 
the same yardstick when he draws a jug of molasses, and the 
same yardstick when he counts out a dozen eggs, I would say 
that he is crazy. 

Further than that, the Senator thinks he is justified every 
time that he measures off a yard of cloth in unwinding 40 rods 
of. a tape measure; then every time that he gets ready to 
measure off another. yard of cloth he unwinds 40 rods more 
of tape. measure; and he repeats that day after day. Well, if 
the merchant should repeat that for about a week, his concern 
would be in the hands of a. receiver and the second week he 
himself would be in the lunatic asylum, 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we ought to get right down 
to this bill and determine whether or not the word “if” ought 
to stay where it is, and that we do not need to take four hours 
to determine that question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the amendment to strike out 
the word “if” might. have been voted on two hours ago if the 
Senator from North Daketa [Mr. McCumsBer] had not pre- 
cipitated and caused the diseussien which has detained the 
Senate for two heurs. The whole discussion to which we have 
listened during the past. two hours has been the result of a 
leeture which the Senator from North Dakota, upon the con- 
clusion. of the speech ef the Senator from Georgia [Mr. War- 
son], undertook. to. deliver to the Senate of the United States. 
If the Senator from North Dakota, had kept his seat, and had 
merely asked for a vote upon his amendment to strike out the 
word “if,” we should have disposed of that matter in a minute 
and. then, within the same short, space of time, would have 
stricken out the other “ifs” that he has put into the bill;. but 
the Senator must. understand that he can not rise on the floor 
of the Senate whenever he sees fit.ta do so and inject extrane- 
ous. matters and “riticize Senators on this side and yet expect 
us to remain silent under his attack on our integrity and our 
honor in the managerfient of this bill. 
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Mr. President, I want to say that I recognize that the Re- 
publican Party in the last election won before the people; I 
recognize that they ‘have a right to say, as they do say, that 
they hold a commission from the people of ‘the country to enact 
a measure of tariff taxation applying ‘the principle of protec- 
tion; but, Mr. President, the mandate which the people gave 
to the Republican Party was not a mandate to fix protective 
rates aceording to their own will and pleasure, but to fix pro- 
tective rates according to the well-established principle and 
rule laid down in the platform of the Repudtican Party. If 
the Republican Party in the Senate will undert#&ke to frame a 
bill carrying out that mandate. I will recognize the fact that 
they are doing no more than their party directed them to do; 
and while I shall disapprove ef their action, because I do not 
approve of the protective tariff principle, so far as I am con- 
cerned, if the measure shall be of that character, it will receive 
no extended discussion from me. 

But, Mr. President, the Republican leaders in the Senate 
when it came professedly to carry eut that mandate of the 
people trampled under its feet the very essential condition and 
principle on which the people authorized them to act. It is 
because they have trampled upon that principle and are seeking 
here to impose upon the American people a protective tariff 
that does not comply with the mandate, that ignores the mdn- 
date, and that seeks to place taxes upon the people that are 
dictated not by the principle laid down by the Republican Party 
but by the greed and avarice of those who are asking that 
these taxes be imposed upon the people, that I insist we have 
the right, as the representatives of the people, to take up each 
item of the pending bill and ascertain whether or not they have 
transgressed the mandate which they received from the people; 
whether or not they have applied the rule and condition upon 
which the people gave them authority to act ; and if we discover, 
as we have discovered, that they have not done so, we have the 
right to sharply challenge and call the attention of their own 
party and of all the people of the United States to the fact 


that the power intrusted to the Republican Party is being | 
abused and exceeded by the Republican leaders in Congress | 


to the great hurt and oppression of the American people. 
That is the reason we are taking the time which we con- 
sume. We are taking the time with a view to showing that 


these rates are not in compliance with the declarations of the | 


Republican platform and the mandates which Senators on the 
other side have received from the people. 


Mr. President, that we are performing a function that the | 


people of the country approve and think is a valuable public 
service is shown by the uprising against this bill not on the 


part of the Democrats alone, not on the part of nonpartisans | 
alone, but on the part of Republicans themselves. The protests | 


that are coming against this bill, indeed the loudest protests, 
the protests of most bitterness, are from leading Republicans 
and orthodox protectionists who joined in this mandate, but 
who are now denouncing their representatives in this Chamber 
for attempting to make a tariff in utter violation and abuse of 
the authority which was conferred upon them. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, my attention has just been 
called to the resolution which was submitted this morning by 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] to and adopted by the 
Republican conference, and which reads as follows: 

Whereas the Republicans have a membership of 60 in the United 
States Senate, which gives them a majority of 24 in the Senate; and 

Whereas there is and has been a much larger absenteeism than is 

stified under existing circumstances, and it is important that all 

enators whose health will permit should be present at all sessions of 
the Senate: Therefore be it 

Resolved by this conference of Republican Benators, That it is the 
sense of this conference that the chairman be, and he is hereby, in- 
structed to notify all Republican Senators who are absent from Wash- 
ington and those who are in the city but have been missing roll calls of 
the Senate that it is important that absentees at once return to their 
duties and that those who are in the city be requested to remain within 
call of the Senate during its sessions; be it further 

Resolwed, That if the absentees fail or refuse to report for duty at 
once that proper steps be taken to have the Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate compel the attendance of such Senators. 

I am glad to see some Senators on the other side, the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], who is always here, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], and the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumsBer], getting after Republican Senators who are 
off gallivanting somewhere along the seashore or rolling golf 
balls on the green and having a delightful time, while we are 
here in session working day in and day out. The other night 
the Republican leader from North Dakota [Mr. McOCumsrr] 
complained that his colleagues were not here attending to their 
duties. Mr. President, it is a sad spectacle to me. The Repub- 
lican Senators have a majority of 24 in this body 
Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 












Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad te yield to my friend from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Was not the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumser] absent a month or two last year look- 
ing after his badly battered fences in his own State? 

Mr, HEFLIN. 1 believe he was away for some little time. 
However, I was just about to remark, Mr. President, that it is a 
sad situation that, with the overwhelming majority the Re- 
publicans have, they can not keep a quorum without the aid of 
Democrats, They want us to stay here and help them make 
a quorum, but they want us to sit silent while they put this 
bill through after having obtained a quorum by our presence. 
I submit that if we have got to make a quorum for Repub- 
licans, we are entitled to consume some of the time in dis- 
cussing what they are trying to do after we give them a 
quorum. 

Now, here comes a Macedonian cry to Republicans, “ Come 
in; leave your summer resorts; get out of your limousines; 
come back from the golf course and help us, for we are about 
to sink. SimMons and Jones of New Mexico and FLETCHER and 
Watson of Georgia and others here who have hammered this 
tariff bill, have battered us until we need recruits. Come in, 
you fellows, you who have been sunburned at the ocean side, 
swimming in the surf, and having a glorious time while you 
draw down $7,500 a year out of the purse of the people.” 

We Democrats are here staying all day and attending ses- 
sions at night, and the Republicans are off somewhere, Mr. 
President, just having a good time, and every time they plunge 
into the surf they exclaim, “ Hurrah for the Republican Party !” 
[Laughter.] 

Well, it is a great old party, is it not, that will permit that 
for the mighty rich—these pampered, purse-proud fellows think 
nothing about anything except their swollen fortunes. They do 
not think of matters that affect the common mass of the people; 
they are thinking in big terms of stecks and bonds. They are 
speculating in the market trying to boost the price of Liberty 
bonds, which were driven out of the hands of those who bought 
them when the country was imperiled by a foreign war. Now, 
they have driven up the price of those bonds until they are above 
par, and they bought them for $85 on the $100. Oh, yes; some 
can afford to stay away; but I am glad there are some on the 
| other side who have the courage to demand that these Republi- 
- Senators come back and stay here and attend to their 
duties. : 

I want to see them in their places; I want to hear them vote 
when the roll is called to impose a cloture on this body in 
order to pass such an iniquitous measure as that now pending 
in this Chamber. I want {he name of every Republican Sen- 
ator and every Democrat who will dare to go on record for 
such a measure to have his name recorded in the ConcRESSIONAL 
| Recorp. 

So, Mr. President, I congratulate the Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. Curtis} for the step which he has taken to bring these 
recalcitrant Republicans back to the place where the people 
sent them. Let them stay here and work like we do, and then 
you will have an adjournment earlier than some of you expect. 
How do you expect to have an adjournment when you can not 
keep a quorum of your 6wn side here; when every few minutes 





you give a Democrat the opportunity of getting up here and 
making you consume 15 minutes, postponing the day of judg- 
ment that much for the taxpayer, by demanding that you pro- 
duce a quorum? If you kept a quorum here, all of that time 
would be saved. During most of the day when we look across 
the aisle we see only the Senator from Utah [Mr. Satoor] and 
the Senater from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] and Senator 
Curtis. 

In the burden and heat of the day they are about the only 
three Republicans over there, and the first two would just sit 
there, and now and then you will see one of them whispering 
back and ferth to the other, and God only knows what sort of 
tariff concoctions they are hatching out to put upon the Ameri- 
can people. {[Laughter.] We are trying te get you to change 
some of these items and we are trying to defeat others, and you 
complain that we are filipustering. 

Mr. President, whenever they want to stop a fight in behalf 
of the people they either charge that you are filibustering or 
that the measure is unconstitutional. Did you ever notice that? 
Whenever you see them bring in a well oiled, crooked scheme, 
and you stand up and fight it, they say, “ You are filibustering 
now,” or they look wise and perch their spectacles high upon 
their noses and say, “ It is unconstitutional.” One of those two 
things they say: “You are filibustering,” or “The measure is 
unconstitutional.” If you oppose something that the special 
interests are trying te put ever on the people, why, you are a 

| Hilibusterer or a demagogue. 
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Mr. President, it is a compliment to be called a demagogue 
and a filibusterer by some people; and whenever you want to 
put something through that will make the special interests 
stand upon the common plane and be measured by the same 
standard by which you measure the common citizen, they stand 
up and tell you that it is unconstitutional. 

Senators, it will be a sad day in this body when by their hard 
and fast rules they will prevent Senators from rising up here 
and speaking about matters that vitally affect the country, and 
that is the motive behind this suggestion of cloture. 

I say again before I sit down, if you are ever going to try to 
put cloture upon us, wait until the ordinary matters of legisla- 
tion are on and submit it then for the calm and deliberate 
judgment of the Senate. Do not invoke it now to further the 
pillage and plunder of the American people. 

Mr. STANLEY, Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr, STANLEY. The Senator from Alabama is a great states- 
man but a poor politician. He should not have called attention 
to the attendance on the other side of the Chamber when it is 
so unusually full, It is very rarely that I have ever seen both 
the Senator from North Dakota and the Senator from Utah 
here and their colleagues at the same time. I congratulate the 
Chamber on having one member of the Finance Committee here 
at one time. It is unusual, and the country is to be congratu- 
lated; and I hope that after awhile we will get two or three 
members of the Finance Committee here at one time, instead of 
having them take turns at enduring the service of the people. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. r 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may we have a vote now? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment of the Committee on Finance 
striking out the word “if” before the words “plain white,” 
on page 36, line 8. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 12, to strike out 
“25” and insert “45,” so as to read— 
plain white, plain yellow, plain brown, psn red, or plain black, not 
painted, colored, tinted, stained, enameled, gilded, printed, ornamented, 
or decorated in any manner, and manufactures in chief value of such 
ware not specially provided for, 45 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have been lis- 
tening to the discussion here for an hour and a half or two 
hours, most of it bearing upon the question of delay, and confin- 
ing the discussion to the subject under consideration. 

I have heretofore disclaimed any intention of delaying the 
passage of this bill. I have at times felt discouraged, in the 
hope that anything of good might be accomplished by discussion, 
but I believe that those of us who have been discussing the bill 
may now feel encouraged. There are some indications, at least, 
that our efforts are reaching the period of fruition. On a num- 
ber of paragraphs amendments have been-adopted which have 
reduced the taxes proposed by the Finance Committee. At 
times the negative votes have increased. We are hearing from 
the country. Opposition is developing to this bill, and there are 
indications that it is having effect within the inner circles of 
the Republican Party. I believe that there is some hope that 
this measure will never be imposed upon the American people. 
There is some hope that the Republican leaders themselves will 
repudiate this measure before a much greater length of time 
has expired. 

I have here a clipping which comes from a_ well-known 
paper, one of the metropolitan journals of the country. The 
article is signed by a well-known correspondent, and it gives 
some indication that the consideration of this measure is re- 
ceiving attention within the sacred circles of the Republican 
Party itself. I want to read just a paragraph from that clip- 
ping: 

No one has any illusions about the tariff bill which is being framed. 
It is going to be disapproved by the country when it is passed, Yet 
everyone is impotent to recast it and make it acceptable and every- 
one is afraid to confess failure and lay it aside until after election. 

A curious situation exists with regard to this bill. We have theo- 
retical party government, with the President head of his party. Yet the 
whole executive branch of the Government is almost solidly against 
the bili which the rest of the party in Congress is forming. 

Mr. Harding, it is said on creditable authority, is in the same state of 
mind over the McCumber-Fordney tariff bill as Mr. Taft was in over the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, He is very much ae at McComeer, per- 

CCUMBER is so afraid 


sonally, but nothing is done nor can be done, 





that only chaos will ensue if he attempts to change his program at this 
stage that there is no moving him. The machine moves forward as if 
fascinated by its own doom and unable to avoid it. 

Mr. President, I am not in close enough touch with the admin- 
istration officials to confirm what has been said as to the 
anxiety there regarding this bill, or the opposition which has 
arisen there regarding the bill; but I hope that everything said 
in this article is true. I hope that somebody is willing to take 
quiet and calm consideration of this bill and measure its enor- 
mity, and if this discussion has resulted in consideration of that 
sort there remains the hope that this monstrosity may never be 
perpetrated upon the people of this country. 

They talk about taking up time in discussion. Mr. President, 
the history of the discussion on this paragraph is justification 
for everything which has occurred. Here are paragraphs put- 
ting taxes upon something that goes into cvery home, Every 
breakfast table, every lunch table, every dinner table, is taxed 
under the provisions of this bill, and the taxes sought to be 
imposed are higher than were imposed under the old Payne- 
Aldrich bill, which met with such immediate condemnation on 
the part of the people of this country. Yet, when that appeared, 
when the distinguished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FReLING- 
HUYSEN] rose in his place last night at my suggestion to tell 
the Senate why these taxes were increased, we were met with 
the sole reply that the «inance Committee had recommended 
these rates, and if we had any objections to them we should 
submit our objections. Later on in the discussion it appeared 
that the evidence in the case did not warrant such rates of 
taxation. Then the distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
rose and said that he knew something that would justify these 
taxes; and yet they criticized us for calling attention to these 
things. 

I called attention last night to paragraph 210, which deals 
with the most common kind of tableware which are used in 
the humblest homes in the land. The committee had recom- 
mended increases of rates a hundred per cent higher than exist- 
ing law. It finally developed that the committee itself recom- 
mended that its proposed amendments be rejected, 

In that situation they complain of discussion of this bill. 
The manufacturers themselves said that, as to the articles in- 
cluded in paragraph 210, they either had no competition or else 
that the present law afforded them all the protection they 
wanted. The statements are officially published, and in this 
record, to that effect; yet the Finance Committee have brought 
in a bill increasing the present taxes by 100 per cent. 

In the absence of any reasons given by any member of the 
Finance Committee as to why the increased rates proposed 
under paragraphs 212 and 213 should be agreed to, and after 
the distinguished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Fretineuvy- 
SEN], a member of the Finance Committee, and to whom ap- 
parently is delegated the duty of defending the impositions of 
the bill, insisted that my objections to the measure should be 
stated, I undertook to formulate a definite course for demon- 
strating that the rates were not justified. 

There is no lawyer in the land but recognizes the greater 
difficulty in proving a negative than in proving an affirmative, 
and the law does not put the burden of proof upon those who 
take the negative side. The law puts the burden of proof upon 
those who affirm something, and time and again in this Cham- 
ber I have referred to that, and I am going to refer to it more 
during this debate. I say that nobody has a right to use the 
great taxing power of this Government to impose taxes upon 
the people of this Nation unless he has a ready and convincing 
reason for it. None such are even proffered here. They say, 
“ We propose these taxes. We invite you to accept them,” and 
we are deliberately called upon. In this case the Senator from 
New Jersey absolutely declined to make any statement justify- 
ing these rates, but he said that the Senator from New Mexico 
had studied the question, and that it was incumbent upon him 
to present his objections. It was one of the most pitiful, woe- 
ful spectacles which could occur in the great Congress of the 
United States. 

Do the people of the United States want legislation of that 
kind? Yet we must assume the burden of proving a negative, 
that the rates are not justified. I accepted the situation last 
night, and I undertook to do that in two ways; first, to demon- 
strate that the pottery industry in this country is not suffering 
for want of profits. I showed last night that in the years 1911, 
1912, and 1918 the average profits of the concerns engaged in 
this industry were 11.12 per cent. In 1918 they were 25.59, in 
1919 they were 24.3, and in 1920 they were 32.76 per cent. That 
is the condition of the industry. From a financial standpoint, 
the industry is not suffering. 
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It seems: te me that ene other point, if established, ought to 
be sufficient, and that is that there is no unusnal fleed of im- 


competition. in these wares. If those two things are established, 
is not that sufficient? Tf have established the 3 pr 

ceed now to establish the other, and in order to do that it is 
necessary to consider the whole ceramie industry, the pottery 
industry, and that comes within the three paragraphs—para- 

graph 210, paragraph 212, and paragraph 213. Paragraph 214 
is a basket provision. 

I say that it is neeessery to include the whole intlustry, be- 
cause the industry is conducted as a whole. It js impossible 
to segregate costs: of one class. of wares from the costs. of an- 
other. It is a whole industry together. So we must take up 
this discussion: with respect to the different kinds of wares. and 
see whether or not there is undue competition at the present 
time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. EI would like ta have the Senator diseuss 
this: situation, which we find in this industry: Suppese that a 
very faney dinner set eosts $100 in Germany and that a com- 
parable one in the United States. costs $400; an, F will say that 
it is sold to the public in Germany, at a reasonable profit, for 
$100, and that the same set is sold in the: United States, with a 
reasonable profit, for $400. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I believe I will ask the Senator 
I really wanted the Senator’s view upon 
that feature, because—— 

Mr. JONES. of New Mexico. I shall reach that phase of this 
discussion a little later, and I am sure it wilh facilitate mut- 
ters, and I knew the Senator from North Dakota does not want 
te delay; I hope he does not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will subside very quickly if the Senater 
will assure me that it will facilitate matters. 

Mr: JONES of New Mexico. f shall reach the diseussion of 
just that situation. I may: interpolate at. the moment, though, 
that the illustration which the Senater gives will serve no 
useful purpose in the consideration ef these paragraphs of the 
bill, because cases of that sort do not exist. 

I think it may be well enough for me te refer to some general 
observations, and, as preliminary to that, I desire te call atten- 
tion to the fact that there has: been ne industrial subject in 
Ameriea which has been examined with mere care officially 
than the subject of pottery. 

Back im 1912 the Congress made an appropriation and 
directed the Department of Commerce te ascertain all of the 
meterial facts bearing upon this industry, both in the United 
States and abread. An exhaustive examination was made of 
the industry im the United States, including varieus economic 
facts and factors bearing upon the question of costs, the general 
surroundings of the industry, its prosperity, and so forth. They 
went abroad and did the same thing in England and France 
and were proceeding im Germany at the outbreak of the war. 
In this volume which I hold in my hand is the report of the 
Department. of Commeree upon that investigation. Se we have 
@ vast amount of efficial information bearing upon this subject ; 
more, I believe, upen this than upon any other industry in the 
United States. 

In addition to that, the Tariff Commission has made a survey 
on the subject very much briefer and brought nearer to date 
than that volume. So we have fairly complete informatien at 
this time, at least as much so as cam be obtained without 
waiting to get data up to date or more recent than. would seem 
to be practical under the circumstances. 

In the first place, we have a statement here giving us some 
of the factors about manufacturing costs, both in this eountry 
and abroad, and also the situation in Germany with respect to 
the export trade, and this survey from the Tariff Commission 
makes this statement: 

No manufacturing costs are available at the present time, and it is 
doubtful whether hg could be obtained even under a trade 
ditions. Part of the product is pena ane os 
and cost distribution is rendered m 
rejects are often finished into pow Be ie 
product, 

I shall not read a great many of the details bearing upon 
these general questions, but I want to refer to one now which 
the Senator from North Dakota suggested awhile ago in his 
fllustration. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Let me call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that I made no suggestion. I started te make one, but I 
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complete sentence constitutes a suggestion. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am sorry I made the remark. 
I hepe: to pass along rapidly and avoid delay in. the discussion 
if I can. I read from that decument: 


Recent European export selling prices are approximat a peo 
& 250 50 gee com cent of the pre-war — yo but the ¢ German Sas market price 
an the pre-war price 


I <iceh ts cu UA eetinnil wid ab ‘ities ide: aiasenh 
with the general discussion. It has been referred to often, and 
in other discussions IF have called attention to the fact that 
wages are continually rising in Germany by leaps and bounds, 

and, so far as the difference in exchange is concerned, there can 
not be amy advantage from that for any long period of time. It 
is only while the rate of exchange is on the decline- that there 
can be very much advantage from it. But Germany has realized 
that some of her people were selling goods on this rapid decline 
in her exchange and has developed a. system: for the control 
of the expert commodities from Germany. Now, those exports 
are controlied and aite net experted at any price which is de- 
struetive of the indwstry at home or abroad. But we are toki 
by the Tariff Commission itself that the export prices of these 
commodities are 250 per cent of the pre-war price. I read last 
night a statement from a witness in the United States that his 
prices: had increased 111 per cent in the United States, but the 
German export price is 250 per cent of the pre-war price. So 
that so far as prices are concerned in the export trade this 
market is not adversely affected. 

Moveover, Mr. President, the situation in oe is vastly 
changing. So far as this particular commodity is 
the German industry is not able te turn out anything like the 
quantity which it was turning out prior to the war. Here we 
are at a time three and one-half years after the close of the 
war. The industry is crippled there yet. In: this industry goed 
fuel ié one of the prime facters. With Silesia shut off, with the 
mines ef the Ruhr Valley under contract te supply France, 
Belgium, and Italy with coal, the German industries are handi- 
capped for that fuel. Reports have come that in many of the 
burnings of this particular industry one-half of = kila would 
be destroyed because they did not have good fuel 

I hold in my hands the Times Trade Supplement, dated Satur- 
day, April 22, 1922, in which is discussed the situation in Ger- 
po The Trade Supplement is a part of the London Times. 

says: 

The German market is at present in a state of uncertainty. Though 
the factories are still working oa and there ig no unemployment ~ 
ameng skilled workmen, G — im general are new at the 
werld’s level or elose to it, oat -* _nounins to fall of An 
increase in freight rates and in (each of 40 eent) 


e 
came into — on April A. oe the. ooncla index number Of whole- 
sale prices for March already shows a 32:4 per cent inereuse on 
Pebruary. 

Wages and salaries were put up recently 15 to 20 per cent in order 
to counterbalance the rise in the cost of living. In view of the fall 
im prices im the world’s markets, all these ae will further 
decrease the difference between German and — queta’ 

a i > s a7 > 
BXPORT cae 


Last year export prices were arrived at by increasing inlaad prices 
by 100 or 200 per cent, and in some cases even more. This method 


is becoming a thing ef the _— now that German prices are roach- 
ing the world’s level, and only a few classes ef goods (e. z., ae giass- 
ware) bear an addition to the inland price (30 to 150. p r cent) if 
exported. The losses the German Government sustained allowing 


her exporters to sell their goods too cheaply abroad can not be cer- 
reetly ascertained. A finan paper Se estimates. that on the 
average Germany sold 30 per cent too cheapl 
too and that in t _ way the State nlost abo 
marks, Close ¥ the export offices ( ~inaaae?, ), 
whieh also issue expert 4 now insures. 2 aoe uniform 
ef inveicing for export, oe at. prices fixed in conjunction wit 
trades associations. Aussenhandel — have now definite in- 
structions to refuse export ts unless the goods are invoiced in the 
currency of the country to which iets are ._o Qnly in the case of 

a few com: es or of goeds consigned w-currency countries may 
the price be given in. marks. 


So, Mr. President, it seems to me that we ought net to be afraid 
ef anything of that sort. In corroboration of that statement I 
want te quote the distinguished Senator from North Dakota. 
Some days ago when this question of German prices was being 
considered, that Senator ee said: 


Mr. McCuMser, The Senator from Nevada asked a question which I 
think was very pertinent, and that was this: ng a duty of 
= OF pee ee Set aot toe Conk ct aren > Games mann- 

to a put the Canadians out of business? I think 

feat Feat bea lutety ae eae on ae 

they — sell; but there fe a general error im s that ~eoe 

the an manufacturer can manufacture and for a third er a 

the American man r can, he he thereby ‘wil will 
American manufacturer out of busine 

thimk the German se 


even thengh I manufacturer 

Sm seem : Germany wants gold; she wants 
o wants seat on Ue a profit as she can get ; 
at? or 8 or 9 or 10 cents a pound, and even 


Tor. 
he can get; 


Ge oe to 
produce 


than 
the 
do 
= 
but even if ect she can 
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though she could sell the article in the American market at such a price 
that she could drive out the American manufacturer in time, what 
wants now is the very best possible price that she can get, and she is 
selling very closely.up to the American price. 


So far as the paragraphs of this bill are concerned which we |. 


are now considering, I will say that she is selling in the Ameri- 
can market above the American price. He continued: 

In the case of some imported artivles, as has been suggested, she is 
even selling higher. At any rate, she is selling for all she can get; 
and I do not think that the American industry is going to be put out 
of business immediately by any Gormae concern, even though the duty 
were so low that it would be Germany's power to do so, However, 
we fixed the duty at such rate as we thought would enable the Canadian 
product to come in, so that there would be fair competition between the 
Canadian product, the German product, and the American product. 

Mr, President, if we can once get out of our minds that idea of 
an excessive and undue competition between this country and 
Germany, it seems to me then we are in a position to discuss the 
bill in a sane way. 

Last night I showed that the importations from Germany are 
at the present time nothing like the importations before the war, 
that even in dollars the amount of importations is not nearly 
so great as prior to the war, but the prices are 250 per cent of 
the pre-war prices, which shows that in quantity the importa- 
tions into the United States from Germany can not exceed one- 
half what they were prior to the war. 

There are many things to be considered in the question of 
competition in earthenware. Some of the factors are mentioned 
here: 

Packing and transportation costs are usually a relatively unimportant 
factor in the value of highly manufactured products. An exception 
must be noted, however, in the case of pottery. The fragile nature of 
the product necessitates very careful packing and the resulting pack- 
ages are so bulky that the freight rate per unit of value is very high. 
Under the best of conditions, the breakage is an important item, and 
since the ware is often sold in 100-piece sets, the breakage of one piece 
often causes far more damage than the value of the article broken. his 
is especially true when the pattern is not one carried in open stock. 

Under the present law the Tariff Commission has figured out 
how much a commodity in the United States must sell for as 
compared with the cost price in Germany. I just want to call 
attention to some of those facts. 

From France $100 worth of ware would have to bring $176.13 
upon landing in the port of New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, 
and after it is landed then the importer must pay his overhead 
expenses and must get his profit. Under the existing law the 
landed cost of French ware valued at $100 in France must 
stand a valuation of $176.13 in New York as the cost to the 
importer, who must pay his expenses and make his profit above 
that. From Japan $100 worth must have a landed cost of 
$238.38 and from England the English earthenware must have 
a landed cost of $164.25. 

The table was made up incorrectly so far as German ware 
is concerned. It assumes that the tariff was based upon the 
Selling price in Germany, and at the time the table was made 
up there was a difference between the selling price in Germany 
and the export price. But when the emergency tariff law was 
enacted some months ago the law was changed in that regard 
so that the duty is imposed on the export price or the home sell- 
ing price, whichever is the highest, and the figures here re- 
garding Germany do not apply. That, if correct, would show 
that the German landed cost under existing law is about $170 
or $175 for a hundred dollars’ worth of goods exported from 
Germany, 

In regard to retail prices in this country the Tariff Gom- 
mission makes this statement: . 

The retail prices are the only accurate measure of the competitive 
positions of the various kinds of pottery, on the price basis, and in 
this it must be assumed that the percentage retail profit is the same 
in each case, The following statement applies to first-quality ware 
and not.to seconds and thirds, which are often sold at prices below 
the cost of production, 

It is practically impossible to obtain retail prices which will show 
accurately the competitive strength of the various grades because the 
decoration, especia where gold is used, forms a considerable part 
ef the value, and no two designs are exactly alike. In every case 
investigated, however, with the possible exception of fancy tea sets 
often sold as advertising features, domestic ware sells at distinctly 
lower prices than imported ware of the same body and decoration. 
This is eae true of the very high grade English ware, and in 
many cases the difference between the domestic and imported prod- 
uct is so great that the imported has practically disappeared from 
the domestic market, the business reverting to domestic and French 
manufacturers. The difference in price between domestic china (as 
distinguished from earthenware) and Jaganese china is about 25 per 
cent in favor of the domestic product. mestic earthenware is sold 
at prices at least 10 per cent below the English, 

So when we consider the question of importations from the 
standpoint of prices we do not find that the importer is cutting 
the price in this country. To the contrary, the imported ware 
is selling higher than is the domestic ware which may be com- 
parable with the imported, 


In regard to exports—at least as to some kinds of ware— 
we compete with the world without any tariff help at all. i 

BExportations of chins ware have increased from $901,537 during the 
fiscal year 1910 to $2,235,646 during the calendar year 1919. The 
bulk of the exportations consists of earthenware, this class of pot- 
tery having reached a higher state of perfection in domestic plants. 


Concerning importations the Tariff Commission say : 


Jespotte of pottery products remained nearly constant at about 
$10,000,000 yearly during the period from 1910 to 1914. There was a 
ern nerease during the fiscal year 1914, but after war was 

clared imports decreased to less than $8,000,000 annually, and during 
1919 amounted to only $7,000,000, he first post-war importations 
consisted to a larger extent than formerly, of earthenware and_ other 
ware having a porous body. This ware or in<England and com- 
petes oe with the domestic product. he importations for con- 
sumption of kitchen and other natural clay wares.are fast decreasing 
to a negligible quantity. 

The general importations of earthenware during the first nine 
months of 1920 amounted to $3,076,330. and of porcelain and other 
vitrious wares, $4,891,105. Japan supplied over 65 per cent of the 
porcelain and England 77 per cent of the earthenware. The present 
volume of pottery imports are less than appears when values alone 
are considered, because foreign prices have increased to at least 250 
per cent of the pre-war figure. 

Mr. President, those are some facts bearing upon the general 
situation. I wish now to take up briefly the different classes 
of this ware. As to “common yellow, brown, or gray earthen- 
ware,” I hope I ean set at rest any apprehension by reading 
just this brief paragraph from the Tariff Commission: 

The figures of domestic production and imports, together with 
the statements of manufacturers, indicate that the existing rates of 
duty are sufficient. 

That would seem to be so, for the imports amount to only 
about $14,000 in one year, and up to $50,000 or $60,000 in an- 
other year, out of a total production of nearly $5,000,000. Then, 
“8 I called attention last night, the evidence is in the record of a 
larger number of manufacturers stating that they do not want 
any increase of duty. 

The same thing may be said with regard to Rockingham ware, 
which I will not undertake to discuss, although, in my opinion, 
the duty which is put upon that commodity in the amendment 
to paragraph 210 is higher than it should be. It should not be 
higher than the duty on common yellow earthenware, because it 
is made by the same processes and serves the same purposes; 
but a special duty has been put upon it, which is higher than 
that of the other common ware, and it should not have been 
done. 

Now, Mr. President, we come to certain items which should 
be put in a paragraph by themselves, for they have no place in 
either paragraph 212 or paragraph 213. The industry has prac- 
tically been developed since those two paragraphs were origi- 
nally framed in our tariff legislation. They were not then 
thought of. They are what might be called industrial products, 
used in industry, as distinct from tableware and decorated ware 
and commodities of that kind. They are produced in very large 
quantity and are used for industrial purposes. The business 
as to two of them at least was developed in this country, and 
there never has been any competition and there can not be in 
the very nature of things any serious competition even without 
any tariff duty. Yet they constitute one of the greatest class 
of commodities produced by the pottery industry, and under 
this bill extremely high taxes are imposed upon them. I refer 
to chemical stoneware, sanitary earthenware, and electrical 
porcelain. Blectrical porcelain is used in connection with vari- 
ous electrical appliances and is strictly an industrial product. 

As to these three commodities—electrical porcelain, chemical 
stoneware, and sanitary earthenware—we have some very valu- 
able information. The Tariff Commission has made a very 
careful study of these three different classes of products of the 
potteries of the country. As to domestic production the Tariff 
Commission tells us: 

The demand for sanitary ware, electrical porcelain, and chemical 
stoneware has become so la that plants now specialize on each of 
these products. The domestic production is sufficient to supply the 
home market and furnishes a considerable volume of exports of sanitary 
ware, 

As to sanitary ware, we produce a considerable volume for 
export in competition with the world, and, of course, as to a 
commodity of that sort, there is no necessity for a tariff duty. 

The raw materials are ail found in considerable quantities within 
the borders of the United States. ae rade china and ball clays are 
imported to some extent, but domestic deposits of fire clays and coal 
are equal or superior to any found abroad. — 

The equipment and structural materials necessary to the manufac- 
turing process are all produced or manufactured in the United States. 

The manufacture of sanitary ware and chemical stoneware is largely 
hand work. Plain shapes are sometimes een in high-pressure 

lunger presses, but most of the material built up and shaped by 
Ban le Hhectrical porcelain insulators are almost ail plain shapes that 
can be produced in automatic presses similar to those used in pressing 
brick and tile. This method of manufacture increases the production 
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per. operative. The ware is burned at very high. temperatures in 
standard chinaware kilns, alli white ware being protected during the 
burn by fire-clay saggers. 

The: industries covered in this survey. are operated in lar lants 
wally located near sources of raw material and fuel. Ohio the 
largest producer of electrical poreelain and chemical stoneware and is 
an important factor in the sanitary-ware trade. New Jersey is the 
largest producer of sanitary ware. 

xports of sanitary ware exceeded the imports by more than $550,000 
in 1919, Figures for the other ducts are not available, but esti- 
mates of the trade indicate tiat there is little if any export or import 
of chemical stoneware. Electrical porcelain is exported to some extent 
to localities using domestic electrical machinery. 


Now, as to imports, 3 


England formerly exported considerable quantities of sanitary ware 
to the United States, but with the improvement of the domestic prod- 
uct, only small amounts, chiefly specialties, are now imported. jlee- 
trical porcelain and chemical stoneware have been developed in the 
United States, and foreign material has never been able to find a 
profitable market here, 

Bear in mind that these three items constitute a very large 
percentage of the total pottery product and that this bill, which 
proposes generally to raise duties higher than ever before known 
in the history of this country, also raises the duties upon these 
three items of industrial earthenware. 

In speaking of the competitive conditions, it is said: 

Sanitary ware and chemical stoneware are both very heavy per unit 
of value and are manufactured in single units weighing as much as 200 
pounds. In order to prevent breakage in shipment the ware must be 
carefully packed. These are powerful factors in favor of the domestic 
industry, since domestic ware may be shipped by rail direct from the 
manufacturing plant to the consumer. Foreign ware must be handled 
at least three times. * * * 

England possesses fuel, clays, and other necessary raw materials in 
close proximity to one another. China clays are cheaper than in the 
United States but fuel is more expensive, and labor costs have in- 
creased proportionately more than they have in the United States. 

Mr. President, I have Lere some tables showing the foreign 
trade, both imports and exports, in sanitary earthenware. That 
is the only one of these three kinds in which there has been any 
appreciable foreign trade one way or the other. This table 
shows that the production in the United States from 1910 of 
sanitary earthenware has increased from less than $7,000,000 
to about $11,250,000, and that the imports—which are doubtless 
these novelties referred to a few moments ago—amount only to 
$5,000 or $6,000 per annum, and the exports range from more 
than $200,000 to nearly $800,000. 

As to the electrical and chemical stoneware and porcelain, 
there are no statistics regarding the export trade, because it 
has not been important enough to justify the gathering of 
statistics. 

These three commodities ought by all means to be taken out 


of these paragraphs, and they constitute 22 per cent of the} 


whole of that industry. 

I do not believe I care to comment further upon that. 

We proceed now to the consideration of some other general 
conditions regarding the white earthenware. That is the kind 
that is found on a great many of the tables of the country. It 
is a little less attractive article than the chinaware, but it serves 
a useful if not a decorative purpose, and we are given some very 
important observations regarding that. 

The Tariff Commission and the Commerce Department give 


us the various items of cost in this country and abroad as they | 


existed prior to the war. I shall not go into details, but will 
make the general remark that the present tariff more than 
offsets any difference in cost, as found by that investigating 
department of the Government. 

Now, with special reference to earthenware pottery, which 
comes under paragraph 212, which would increase the rates 
above the existing law by about 30 per cent. 

The comparative costs of production are also stated with 
regard to this earthenware from the Department of Commerce, 
and it states the amount that the cost of production in the 
United States was above the cost in the foreign countries; but 
the landed cost of the ware under existing law more than offsets 
that, and the figures are given in this examination of the subject. 

A great deal has been said about this class of labor, and the 
survey shows how much more efficient the American labor is 
than labor anywhere else in the world—how much more effi- 
cient than the English labor, how much more efficient than 
the French labor, the German labor, and the Japanese labor— 
and compares their wages and takes all of that into considera- 
tion. This would be decidedly informing if I cared to consume 
the time in dwelling upon it. 

To show how our industries are prospering as compared with 
these industries of other countries, I think it is well enough to 
present what is said upon that subject: 


Ten American establishments. cwniig 46 per cent of the investment 
in the total of 28 potteries, obtained net earnings in 1913 ranging 
from 10 to 21 per cent on thelr investment. The value of white ware 
is enhanced by decoration. The more artistic the decoration the better 
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the price obtained. .Through their greater success in the 
ware, German and Austrian china ane obtain a large 
of earnings above the cost of manufacture, including <- 
ing, and selling expenses. Deducting all costs from the 

man china potteries secured net ae of 21.47 per cent, an 
china potteries secured 20.63 per cent, German ware eries 
15.27 per cent, English earthenware potteries 8.97 per cent, typical 


American earthenware potteries 17.06 per cent, and 
enware potteries 14.47 per cent. 

That would indicate, at least, that the industry in this country 
under existing law is not at any serious financial disadvantage. 
It is suffering no loss; and for subsequent years the same thing 
may be said, as shown by the figures which I have previously 
put into the record. 

Another demonstration that the American producers are aot 
suffering under competition is derived from the fact that the 
retailers of this country are paying less for their comparable 
domestic wares than for the foreign product—not very much, 
but it is a very significant statement : 

The data obtained in 1914, while not conclusive, indicated that rela- 
tively higher prices were obtained in the United States for foreign than 
for domestic ware. The average difference between the cost to the 
retailer and his selling price was 65.81 per cent in the case of American 
earthenware, 65.24 per cent for Austrian china, 78.18 per cent for 
German china, 89.16 per cent for French china, and 67.28 per cent for 
English earthenware. 

So, so far as the retailers of this country are concerned, they 
have to pay more for the comparable foreign product than. they 
do for the domestic product; and under those conditions it 
is impossible for the American producer to be hurt by this 
competition. 

Another factor which is significant : 

Of the earthen pottery, in 1910 the domestic production 
amounted to about $15,000,000. In 1918 it amounted to more 
than $25,000,000, and it shows a very healthy progression during 
those years prior to the war, while the imports for consumption 
have ranged right around $2,000,000 for all of the years prior to 
the war and since. 

Then the value of the imports for consumption and the duty 
paid, and the rate of duty, indicates this: That nearly all of 
the imported earthenware is of the decorated kind, because the 
duty on decorated ware is 40 per cent under existing law, and 
on the undecorated ware it is 35 per cent. The average duty 
collected on the imported article is about 394 per cent, showing 
that the importations are confined almost entirely to the deco- 


American earth- 


| rated ware—a very important point, which I shall refer to in 


another cennection. 

That information relating to white ware, as it is called, is 
supplemented by a distinct table showing the growth of the 
industry in the United States by yearly periods. For the five 
years 1897 to 1901, inclusive, the growth of the industry was 
34.48 per cent, and for the five years 1902 to 1906, inclusive, 
14.40 per cent, and then by yearly periods on up until, as I said 
awhile ago, the output of this white ware has increased from 
about $10,000,000 to about $18,000,000. 

In regard to the relation of the domestic production to 
domestic consumption, this survey says: 

The tableware in habitual family use in American households and 
subject to a great deal of wear and tear and breakage is, as a rule, of 
domestic producticn, and for nurnoses of utility none other ic needed. 
It is not so expensive as the higher grades of imported ware. Prior 
to the war, however, large quantities of cheap Austrian, German, 


and Japanese china tableware, especially cups and saucers, sold in 
10-cent and department stores, were imported inte the United States. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. President, I would like to ask 


| what page the Senator is reading from, 


| 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. From page 44. I proceed: 


Harthen tableware of Sreeet utility, which includes plates and 
dishes as well as cups and saucers, is displaced only to a limited ex- 
tent by imported nglish earthenware. This displacement is not 
owing to either the quality or durability of the imported ware, but . 
to special decorations and the names of historie potteries, printed on 
the back of the ware. The products of a number of domestic pot- 


|; terles compare favorably with imported ware in quality and artistic 


design. 

Then the survey shows the exports of this ware, where it goes 
to, and so on, It goes principally to Canada. 

In regard to the imports of this earthenware, it says: 


Germany’s exports of earthen tableware to the United States for 
the calendar year 1912, amounted to only $182,546, while its china 
tableware exported to the United States was valued at $3,017,364. 
Much of the latter was cheap china and competed with American 
earthenware, although prices charged were generally higher. 

Austria’s exports of earthenware of all kinds to the United States 
for the calendar year of 1913 were valued at $8,491, while its china 
tableware to this country was valued at $458,825, and a large pro- 
portion of the latter was cheap china and competed with American 
earthenware. 

The exports of France to the United States in 1913 amounted to 
$1,704,440, not segregated by classes or varieties. Very little of thi¢ 
was earthen tableware. It was principally, chinaware of an excellent 
grade, not competitive with American earthenware. Much of it was 
of a luxurious character and not produced in this country. 
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In regard to Japanese chinaware, it says: 


Japanese chinaware is competitive in that it displaces domestic china 
and earthenware. ‘The ‘prices charged for Japanese ware of similar 
decoration is fully 25 per cent higher than that of domestic china and 
three times that of earthenware— 


with which it comes in competition. There can be only one ex- 
planation for that, that that Japanese ware has a decoration 
which appeals to’the American housewife when she wants to get 
a cheap ware. The use of Japanese chinaware instead of the 
earthenware is because it is cheap and serves only for such pur- 
posesas:are generally knewn in households when you do not care 
so very much for your ware, where breakage ‘is considered, and 
so forth. But there is something about the decoration which 
causes the American housewife to pay 25 per cent more for the 
Japanese chinaware than for the American product, and three 
times as much as for the American earthenware used for the 
same general purposes. 
Regarding the domestic prices, the survey says: 


Plates, cups, and saucers form about 62 per cent of total domestic 
tableware output. For a period of 26 years the wholesale selling prices 
of these articles have been compiled from authentic sources by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, It shows that the average price of white 
earthenware plates per dozen from 1890 to 1859 was 44.79 cents, In 
1905 it was 45.86 cents, In 1910 it was 46.21 cents; in 1915, 46.33 
cents ; and in 1916, 48.44 cents per dozen. 

In 1914, the manufacturers’ wholesale selling price at factory in 
Ohio of a 100-piece dinner set of white earthenware, not decorated, 
was $3.58, and in the same year at Stoke-on-Trent, England, the whole- 
sale sélling price at factery of the same kind of a set of white earthen- 
ware was $2.55. When the import duties, transportation, and other 
charges of delivery at New York were added to the wholesale selling 
price at the factory in England, the landed cost was $4.31. The 
addition of the invoice charge for crate and packing and railroad 


freight charges to the wholesale selling price at ‘the factory in Obio 


made the delivery cost at New York of the American ware $3.92— 


As compared with the foreign price of $4.31, demonstrating 
that there is no competition as far as price is concerned. 

In this connection I desire to call attention to some very sig- 
nificant figures in this table, giving ‘these prices for that long 
period of years. It is quite significant, it seems to me, that 
during the years from 1905 te 1909, inclusive, the price of 
plates, white granite, should have remained at 45.8 cents per 
dozen, or a little less than 46 cents per dozen, for that period 
of five successive years, precisely the same price for each of 
the five successive years, and then for the next three years, 
1910, 1911, and 1912, the price had been increased less than a 
cent per dozen; but it remained at precisely the same fraction 
for that peried of three years. Then for the next three years 
the price had increased just a small fraction more, but the price 
remained precisely the same for the whole of the next three 
years, and from 1890 down to 1916 the ‘price had varied but 
little. In 1890 the price per dozen of these white granite plates 
was a little less than 49 cents, and in 1916 just a little less 
than 48.5 cents per dozen. 

As to the cups and saucers, I notice a very significant thing. 
For the year 1905 and the two succeeding years the price of 
cups and saucers remained precisely the same, and then came 
an advance for one year of about 5 cents, and then the price 
went back a little, and for three more years remained at pre- 
cisely the same fraction, running into the ten-thousandths of a 
eent. For the next three yenrs, 1913 to 1915, the price varied 
a little, and then for 1916 the price was increased a little. But 
the price on the cups and saucers, white granite, from 1890 down 
to 1916, has remained the same for all practical purposes. The 
price in 1890 was 62 cents, 61 cents in 1891, and in 1916 about 
60 cents. 

It seems to me that if figures of that sort mean anything they 
mean that the industry in this country is a elosely controlled 
one; that there is some sort of an association here which iis ab- 
solutely controlling these prices. They control the American 
industry, and it is that kind of a management which is before 
the American Congress to-day seeking the higher duties, when 
the facts ef the case do not show that they are suffering from 
any competition under existing law. 

I could give very many more facts bearing upon this subject, 
but I will not do so. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President-—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Will the Senator pardon me 
just a moment? As to the common ware, the Finance Commit- 
tee itself, by its request that its proposed addition to the duty 
be not agreed to, confesses ‘that there is no competition in that. 
As to those ‘three great lines of industrial commodities, I think 
IT have demonstrated that there is no competition. 

As to earthenware, the competition comes, tf at all, in the 
decorated earthenware, and that cowes not through competition 
in prices but through competition in spite of its prices, because 
of the peculiar designs which appeal ‘te the housewives of the 
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country and that sort of thing should not be controlled by 
legislation. 

That leaves the one great field of industry still to be met 
concerning chinaware. We get the most of our imports in 
chimaware. Let us inquire whether or not that situation should 
be met by an increase of the tariff. 

I have only to quote to you one sentence from the Tariff Com- 
mission, as follows: 

The postwar competition— 

That is, in chinaware— 


is ‘based on gary eee decoration rather than on price, the foreign 
ae selling for a Nigher price than the domestic product of a similar 

Mr. President, I have here a number of calculations made 
from prices in this country of those wares compared with the 
prices of the domestic product. They were taken from the so- 
called Reynolils report. In no ease, I believe, was it found that 
the existing law did not more than equalize the selling price 
of the foreign article and the domestic article. On the other 
hand, the great mass of figures obtained show, just as the 
survey which I have read shows, that the selling price of the 
foreign article ts higher than that of the domestic article. 

Now, I wonder if the people of the United States want to 
control that sort of thing by legislation. The domestic com- 
parable article is selling cheaper than the foreign article. The 
domestic housewife is willing to pay more for the foreign article 
than for the domestic article. It is a matter of quality. It is 
a matter of decoration. It is not a question of price. I should 
like to know whether the majority in this Chamber are willing 
to try to contro] by legislation the quality and decoration of the 
chinaware which shal] go upon the tables of the country. 

Is there a woman in all the land who does not take pride in 
her tableware? She lives with it. She has selected that ware 
because of the little clinging vine which is burned into it, the 
little band of gold, the design, the decoration. She puts it upon 
her table. That is where the family gathers round. The ware 
upon that table is the decoration with which the family lives. 
In many households it takes the place of the fewers found in 
the center of the table. 

Are we going to deprive the housewives of their choice? Are 
we going to say to them, “ You shall not have this decorated 
ware produced in France or England er Germany, but you have 
to take this American ware, whether you want it or net. It.is 
true you are willing to pay more for the foreign ware than the 
domestic ware, but we are going to stop that, and by law we 
are going to prevent the women of the country from selecting 
the ware that shall go upon the breakfast table, around which 
the family assemble and where they gather their friends.” By 
so doing you enter those homes and destroy the spirit which 
binds the family together. That is what you are attempting to 
do by proposing amendments to the bill providing rates higher 
than ever proposed before, as I read to you last night from 
testimony, rates higher than the managers ef the business them- 
selves say they want. The testimony is that they will be satis- 
fied, even on this chinaware, with the Payne-Aldrich rate, but 
the rates which you propose are 16} per cent higher than the 
Payne-Aldrich rates. 

Mr. President, I ask how this is going to be justified. You 
may complain about discussion, but the people of the country 
want to know about these things. Here is a commodity which 
enters every household in the land, from the highest to the 
humblest, a necessity of life, an article which bears the food 
to support life, and yet you propose in this state of the ease 
to make the duties higher than they have ever been before. 

With these facts existing, doubtless known to exist by the 
majority of the Finance Committee, they come in with these 
exorbitant rates of taxation, lay them before the Senate, and 
tell us to take them without investigation. 

Mr. President, I have stated in brief form the objections 
which I have to the increases in these two paragraphs. The 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey [Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN] 
asked me to do it. I have done so, and now if he has any facts 
to justify these rates, let us have them, and let us put them 
beside those which I have presented. 


OPERATIONS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have just received a 
very important letter from Mr. Samuel Untermyer, of New 
York, which I wish to have read into the Recorp. I will read 
it in my own time or send it to the desk, if there is no objec- 
tion, and ask the Secretary to read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the com- 


munication. 
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The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 
New York, May 2}, 1922. 
Hon. Ropert M. La FOUL 


ETTE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: As counsel for the joint legislative committee 
on housing of the State of New York, I desire to have promptly placed 
before Congress, with a view of securing such action as Congress may 
deem ap ropriate, the following state of facts with respect to the 
General Electric Co. and my comments thereon : 

The company has a virtual monopoly in the manufacture and sale 
of electric-Heht bulbs in the United States. It manufactures and sells 
upward of 97 per cent of all such bulbs. The manufacturers of the 
remaining 3 per cent of bulbs are financially so weak are being so 
harassed with lawsuits by the General Electric Co, that are on the 
verge of extermination and are continuing their precarious existence 
subject to the will of the General Electric Co. A limited rt of the 

roduct a manufactured and sold under licenses from the General 
dlectrie Co. 

The distribution system employed in order to maintain this monopoly 
provides for two classes of selling agents known as class “A,” located 
in the large distributing centers, and class “ B,”’ who are supplied by 
the jobbers, the latter in turn making distribution to the consumer. 
Prior to the. entry in the Federa{ court at Toledo of the decree, to which 
reference will hereafter be made, the General Blectric Co. sold its 
product outright through these distributing agencies, but since that 
decree the sales have been made under cover of a Prue oo 
ment plan whereby the bulbs remain the property of the General Elec- 
tric Co. The latter, after allowing itself a clear profit of over 50 per 
cent above the cost of production and overhead charges, requires the 
distributing agencies to exact from the consumer retail prices that add 
at least another 70 per cent over the selling price of the manufacturer, 
which the consumer is required te pay. 

The prices charged the latter throughout the United States are shown 


' to be grogsly extortionate, but a large part of the profit is hidden under 


a or exaggerated depreciation, overhead, and other illegitimate 
char, 

The situation can best be illustrated by a few etre. The total 
business of the General Electric Co. in all lines for the year 1920 was 
$268,000,000, of which $60,000 of its total sales (which excludes 
those of its chief licensee, the Westinghouse Co.) consisted of electric- 
light bulbs, from which it will be noted that about 22 per cent of its 
total sales consisted of bulbs. Its total net profits for that year were 
about $25,000,000, of which it is forced to admit that about 80 per 
eent was derived from the manufacture and sale of bulbs, so that 22 
per cent of its total business yielded 80 per cent of its total profits. 

This does not take into account the added burden of 70 per cent 
allowed to its distributing agents, which is at least twice what it should 
be, and is more than double the cost of distributing the various other 
lines in which it deals. These other products, which are largely com- 
petitive, are practically “carried” on the back of tife extortionate 
profits allowed to the agents on bulbs. 

As one of the many evidences of the concealment of profits in the 
bulb business the following figures for the year 1920 are instructive: 
The total plant account of the oosny on which $182,271,111.59 had 
been expended up to the end of that year stands on. the books at 
$66,536,682.23, as of December 31, 1920, which is less than the actual 
cost of new construction for the four years next preceding that time. 
There was deducted in that year the sum of $15,577,359.9 by way of 
depreciation on the plant account; for the year 1919, $7,688,893.68 ; 
for the year 1918, $15,224,162.54. Similar deductions have been made 
in other accounts in order to make it appear that the company is earn- 
ing only about 31 per cent upon the manufacture of bulbs in addition 
to the arbitrary allowances made to its distributing agents, 

It is believed that a legitimate system of bookkeeping would show 
a manufacturing profit of 100 per cent or more on bulbs. Since the 
investigation by our committee, there has been slight reductions in 
price; the cost of current has been materially cheapened by improve- 
ments in the manufacture of bulbs under patents taken out or acquired 
by the General Electric Co., but the effect of this intolerable a 
has been and is to paralyze and render impossible any independent effort 
to cheapen such cost. 

A brief summary of the history of the method by which this monopoly 
bes bem Santen upon the people of this country will be instructive at 

s point: 

The original Edison patents on bulbs, having expired in 1894, various 
illegal combinations were entered into for the _—. parRoee and which 
had the effect of maintaining the monopoly. e conditions continued 
so oppressive that in April, 1911, the Government filed a bill in equity 
in the United States district court at Toledo against the General 
Electric Co., the Westinghouse Co., and a number of other corporations 
through which this monopoly was being maintained, in which numerous 
charges of gross fraud and misconduct of the most serious character 
were made. 

Among other things, {t was there charged that in 1894, when the 
earbon filament petenys expired, the General Electric and the other 
defendants formed an association for the purpose of fixing and prescrib- 
ing prices and allotting business and customers in the lamp business; 
that this combination was made effective by means of fines imposed on 
members for violating the price-fixing regulations and that it remained 
in effect by agreement for three years from August 4, 1896, and was 
continued thereafter until the form of the unlawful combination was 
changed ; that prior to the formation of the combination the participat- 
ing defendants had been active competitors; that in 1901 there were 
still certain active competitors of the lamp makers in the combination, 
and that in order to make their combination more permanent and en- 
during and to crush competition, present and future, the General 
Electric and other defendants carried out the following scheme : 

The National Blectric Lamp Co. was organized as a holding com- 

any and took over all of the members of the combination except the 
Reneeat Electric and its partner in the bulb business, the Westinghouse ; 
that from time to time the National Blectric Lamp Co. acquired the 
control of the independent competitors in the lamp business for the 
purposes of suppressing competition and continued this plan not only 
with respect to companies existing at the time of its organization but 
also with respect to competitors organized later; that in order to fur- 
ther monopolize the business unlawful agreements were entered into 
with companies not acquired by the National Co. whereby prices were 
maintained ; that the neral HBlectriec in or about the year 1905, hav- 
ing acquired a virtua! monopoly of the carbon filament lamps, acquired 
from time to time all of the inventions and patents covering the tanta- 
Jum and tungsten filament lamps, which were lamps of types competing 


a  — 


General Electric forestalled the possibility of any competition in the 
manufacture and sale of tungsten and tantalum lamps; that after ac- 
quiring such patents the General Electric refused to scl! the improved 
tungsten filament a unless purchasers would buy all their carbon 


filament lamps from that further, in order to destroy competition 
the General Electric falsely represented itself as an active competitor 
of the National Electric Lamp Co., although it actually controlled that 
ore that for the like purpose of one competition of inde- 
pendents the General Electric sold inferior under false brand 
names to the custemers of such independents, made contracts (a) with 
the manufacturers of machinery material necessary im tue manu- 
facture of lamps whereby lamp-making machinery makers rerused to 
sell machinery to others than those designated by the unlawful com- 
bination; (b) whereby manufacturers of bulbs and tubing refused to 
sell to others, except at greatly increased prices; and {(c) whereby 
manufacturers of bases in consideration of gates the entire business 
of the defendants charged excessive prices for lamp bases t: the few 
remaining competitors. 

The relief there asked was: 

(1) A general injunction against the unlawful combination. 

(2) A cancellation of the agreements between the General Electri¢, 
National Electric Lamp Co., and others. 

(3) An injunction restraining the defendants from using their pat- 
ents to suppress competition. 

(4) An injunction restraining the defendants from imposing the con- 
dition in the sale of their tungsten and tantalum lamps, requiring the 
purchase of all carbon lamps from defendant. 

(5) A dissolution of the contracts between the defendants and manu- 
facturers of lamp bases, lamp-making machinery, glass bulbs. 

At the time of the filing of this bill it was charged in the bill and 
admitted by the answer that the General Electric Co. monopolized at 
least 60 per cent of the business of the country. In June, 1911, a decree 
was entered by consent in favor of the Government in that action ia 
which it was adjudged, omens othe — as follows: 

That the National Electric Lamp Co. and its subsidiaries be dissolved, 
and that the General Electric Co. be enjoined from conducting business 
except in its own name, and specifically that ail factories now operated 
or owned by the General Electric be made known to the general public ; 
that the Genera! Electric be enjoined from making or carrying out any 
contracts with manufacturers of lamp-making machinery, tubing, or 
bulbs ae such manufacturers were bound not to sell goods manu- 
factured by them to others than the defendant, or were obligated to sell 
to the defendants at other ven than those to which they sold to other 
purchasers ; that the defendants be enjoined from fixing prices at which 
any lamps, whether made or sold under patent or otherwise, should be 
sold or dealt in at wholesale or retail; that the General Electric be en- 
joined from enforcing any contract or arrangement whereby dealers or 
consumers buying tantalum or i nage lamps were compelled to pur- 
chase all their carbon lamps from the defendants, and that the General 
Electric be enjoined from exercising an option to purchase the capitad 
stock of the defendant Franklin Electric Manufacturing Co. 

It will be observed that the decree carefully abstains from micn- 
tioning or granting relief against the main charge of the bill, tu wit, 
that the monopoly was being maintained through the acquisition by 
the General Electric Co. of competing and posentote competing pat: 
ents. The company now has in its archives more than 3 patents, 
many of which are competing, having purchased everything to be had 
in every direction. 

Whilst the decree to which the companies consented is fierce and 
noisy in its denunciation of the monopoly and the frauds and oppres- 
sion by which it was maintained and pu rts to order its dissolution, 
its significant omission to require the offending companies to dispose 
of the competing patents, by whieh the monopoly was accomplished, and 
other facts disclosed by the record that might be mentioned if space 

ermitted, demonstrates that the Government was either hoodwinked 
nto accepting the shadow for the substance, or that it knowingly per- 
mitted itself by this decree to encourage a menceey still more complete 
than that which it was pretending to dissolve. It is but one more in 
the formidable array of object lessons of the futility of these decrees, 
and again demonstrates that criminal prosecutions and prison sentences 
are the only deterrents against the pernicious form of law violation. 

Scant as was the protection intended to be granted by that decree, 
it has been, and is being, persistently violated by the General Electric 
Co., both in letter and spirit, in the following, among other, particulars: 

(1) By operating companies controlled by it under their original 
names without announcing the Genera! Electric Co.’s interest or control. 

(2) By distributing lamps under agency or consignment agreements, 
which are but a cover for price fixing, in violation of the decree. 

(3) By acquiring the Franklin Electric Co. in yiolation of the decree. 

(4) By discriminating against dealers who failed to maintain its 
price-fixing program. 

But, bad as is this situation, the main offending is found in the subse- 
quent action of the company in peguizing still further competing patents, 
a few of which are in use, but most of which are held in its archives 
as a standing threat against competitors. It was also shown that com- 
petitor after competitor who had managed to struggle into existence 
was either driven out of business or, if he proved to a good fighter, 
he was bought out. In that way $1,520,000 was paid to one competitor 
im 1918 and $3,700,000 to another in 1920. These and many more facis 
of an equally significant character were developed in the investigation 
by the committee that I represent. 

In Janvary, 1922, the mass of testimony_taken by our committee was 
forwarded to the Attorney General of the United States with. a request 
for immediate action. e was specifically asked to institute proceed- 
ings to punish the company and its officers for criminal contempt of 
that decree and to institute criminal prosecution for the violation of 
the antitrust laws in maintaining this monopoly through the acquisi- 
tion of competing patents and the extermination of competitors. It was 
suggested that he instruct the United States district attorney at New 
York, in whose charge other prosecutions for other violations of the anti- 
trust laws developed by the committee had been placed by him and who 
had shown a commendable disposition to press those cases. This the 
Attorney General declined to do. 

After considerable delay- and repeated further efforts to induce him 
to act, I offered to cake over the prosecution on behalf of the committee 
represented by me without cost to the Government, in order to secure 
a prompt abatement of the extortion to which the public was being 
subjected, but have been unable to secure his assent. 

It is uow almost five months since those requests were made. This 
apparent unwillingness to act is quite in line with the ma of the 
persistent but unsuccessful a pts that have been made by the com- 


; mittee to secure action in other cases, extending over a period of one 
with the carbon filament lamp, and that by acquiring such patents the ' 


year or more, 
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To be brutally frank about the business, I-am:satisfied' that the,over- 
shadowing power of J..P. Morgan:& Co,, who are the financial: managers 
of this company and who-reaily control its destinies and ene: of ‘whose 
members is e direetor in the eompany, will make it impossible: ever to 
secure any sort of effeetive relief through the agency of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Experience sover the past two decades and upward 
has demonstrated that the. great tions under its guardianship 
somehow or other manage to do just ont as they please and to remain 
above-and beyond the law. 

To get the protection of ‘that great international banking firm seems 
to be equivalent toa poliey of imsuramce against legal restraint. It 
matters not whether we happen to be under ‘a Republican or a Demo- 
cratic administration, their influence is ‘apparently quite as potent 
with the latter as with the ‘former and at ‘times ‘it has seemed as if 
it were a little more so. There:is no difficulty in maltigiving peset 
in support of this assertion. ‘The history ‘of ‘the years of rtive 
Htigation arising out of their:mismanagement of the New ‘Haven road 
and the flagrant violations of law that accompanied the debacie of that 
once great property is an apt illustration. 

The last chapter opened a few days :ago with the smashing of the 
*wholesome safeguards against monopoly provided by the law against 
interlocking directorates of competing properties, where the ‘court, on 
motion of the Attorney General, abrogated that restriction as between 
the New Haven and Boston & Maine roads. ‘The ink had barely dried 
on the signature to the Jaw, which was one of the most constructive 
resuits of the Money ‘Trust investigation, when the law was so amended 
as to permit of this action, 

My suggestions as to the way ‘to meet this General Electric ‘situation 


are: (1) That the patent law be so amended that if the owner of-a |}: 


patent directly or indirectly :acquires a distinctly competing patent or 
an interest therein, the .patent.or patents held by him be thereby ipso 
facto invalidated: (2) that the Attorney General be :directed ‘to place 
the ease in the hands of distinguished independent counsel with instruc- 
tions to goose forthwith if the testimony that we are prepared to sub- 
mit to bim justifies that course,.as no doubt it does, unless he prefers 
to place it-with our cammittee without cost to the Government. 

here is something incongruous ‘about ;a situation that permits an 
individual er a corperation to hold the country by the throat for almest 
50 years, as the General Hilectric Co. has done, first under cover of 
patents that expired 20 ears ago, and then by “scooping up” every- 
thing in ‘this and other countries that makes its appearance in the 
way of new inventions, and to tighten this hold decade by decade until 
it seems to be impossible for the victimized public ever to escape from 
its grip. 

In this case the bulb manufactured under an Austrian patent :ac- 
quired by the General Blectric Co. ~was in actual competition »with it 
when that patent was:purchased, whilst the process and preduct pat- 
ented by another foreign inventor -whose invention was also bought 
by the General Electric Co. was another: powerful potential competitor. 

I am-‘herewith inclosing copies :of letters from me to the Attorney 
General, of March 23.and 31, from which you will be able to learn more 
fully our position. 

Yours very truly, 
Sam’t UN TERM Yer. 


Mr. LA ‘FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I now ask to have the 
copies of the letters addressed by Mr. Untermyer to the Attor- 
ney General read into the Recorp by the Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the letters. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of :a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered ‘to 
their names: 


Ashurst Frelinghuysen McKinley Sheppard 
Brandegee Gerry McLean Shortridge 
Broussard Glass McNary Simmoas 
Bursum Gooding Moses Smith 
Calder Hale Myers Smoot 
Capper Harris Nelson Spencer 
Caraway Harrison Newberry Sterling 
Colt Heflin Nicholson Sutherland 
Cummins Johnson Norris Townsend 
Curtis Jones, N.)Mex. Oddie Wadsworth 
Dial Jones, Wash. Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham Kellog Page Warren 
Edge Kendrick Pepper Watson, Ga. 
Klkins Ladd Phipps Williams. 
Ernst La Follette Pittman 

Fietcher Lodge Ransdell 

France McCumber Rawson 


Mr. MOSES. ‘I:wish to:announce the absence'of my colleague 
{Mr. Krves] ‘from the ‘Senate to-day'on ‘account of ilimess. Ivask 
that this announcement may stand for.the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. > Sixty-five ‘Senators have ‘answered 
to their names, A quorum is present. “The Secretary will read 
the letters sent to the:desk-by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The Assistant ‘Secretary read «as follows: 

GENERAL ‘ELECTRIC ‘CO. 
New York, March 23, 1922, 
Hon. Harry ‘M. Davenuenrty, 
The .Attorney ‘General, ‘Washington, ‘D. .0. 

My Dwar GenpraL: | understand you are familiar with ‘the attitude 
of the Lockwood committee based ‘upen the :evidence taken by it sand 
the exhibits, .al) of which: have mow been for:some ‘time in your .pos- 
session, 

You ewill..dowbtless shave noted.from the eomprehensive statement of 
our attitude made. by me.at the.session of the committee held:on Janu- 
ary 26, 1022, which is tound on pages:6213-6219, that our contentions 


are: 

(1) That there hasbeen a paring and .econtinuous ‘violation of the 
consent decree of October 12, 1911, made by the Federal court: at To- 
1005) Peet. the pon Fre f. th s aiemeneil iall 

(2) a oO e ng and potent competin, 
patents ‘that .were set forth in..the .bill, of Stee 4 whie the 
decree was entered, and the use of these patents t has been .and.is 
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being made constitute.a willful and persistent violation of the -anti- 
trust laws, that should be the subject of immediate criminal prosecu- 


If you have examined the record you will:also take note of our con- 
tention that for years the «figures have -been juggled ‘by excessive 
to.depreciation,and.in other ways, with a view of absorbing the 
‘bulk of the exorbitant profits that have been exacted in this business, 
‘and that one ‘competitor after another has either been bought out or 
driven out of the business under prosecutions based upon these poten- 
Oat would ‘be ditheult to imag i 
wo cult. to imagine a more oppressive monopoly or one 
that is, to.my mind, more rantly violative of the a Waist a 
patent.may Jawfully be made the basis of a legalized monopoly, owners 
of patents that ave actually or potentially competing have no .more right 
to combine and thus.deprive the. people of the benefit of that form of 
— than if the particular commodity were unprotected by 
.patents. 

The story,.as told in the bill of complaint filed by the Government 
in 1911, is one of the most amazing recitals of fraud and oppression in 
the history of the courts. .At.that time the company ‘by direct owner- 
ship monopolized only 60 per cent.of the business. Won it. monopelizes 
about 98 per cent of the entire business of the country, the volume of 
“which has. meantime increased .manyfold, 

If you will. direct your attention to the difference between the manu- 
facturing cost of these bulbs and their uniform \selling price, which is 
maintained through.an agency system that is a thinly veiled violation 
of the consent decree of 1911, you will realize the extent to which the 
public is being unjust] taxed and the relief that could be secured by 
smpeing se defiant, h-handed monopoly. 

Ir e the powerful fimancial.and otber influences that are behind 
this company. and the clever legal minds that are guiding it through the 
labyrinth of evasions of the law so as to give it the appearance of 
legality, but am relying on the riment of Justice to strip bare the 
»pretexts under which it is attempt to shield \its operations. 

I respectfully submit that there should be summary action in two 
directions: (1) By a motion to,punish for contempt in the Federal 
court at Toledo for violation of the decree and (2) by criminal pro- 
ceedings in the.Mederal court at. New York, 

I.am -hoping that you will place these prosecutions, as you placed the 
others, in the hands of the United States district attorney of New 
York,.and will supply him with special counsel to conduct these impor- 
tant cases. Although the organization here. is quite inadequate :to co 
with the violations already. exposed. by the Lockwood committee, the 
evidence of which has been handed over to the Federal district attorne 
here, I do not mean to imply that Colonel Hayward, -with his able an 
untiring special deputy, ‘Mr. Podell, and their staff are not exerting 
themselves. to the utmost with the limited facilities at their command. 

‘They are doing their utmost, but they have not the necessary assist- 
ance in the My 4 of competent, expert trial ony Pee nor have they been 
able to secure the judges or the other legal machinery necessary to press 
these cases as rapidly as they should be prosecuted. 

At ee rate of progress ‘it will take years to. present to grand 
juries and to bring to trial the mtny violations of law already brought 
to their attention that are contributing so largely to the maintenance 
of the high cost of living. 

If in order to expedite action against these powerful offenders con- 
nected with the General Blectric Co. you would prefer to deputize any 
member of the legal staff now counected with the State prosecutions 
that are being conducted .on behalf of the Lockwood committee to take 
charge of these particular prosecutions, I will see to it that the pro- 
ceedings are promptly undertaken and pressed to.a conclusion without 
expense ‘to ‘the Federal authorities; but I would ‘rather see it accom- 
ee through your own agencies, with such assistance as we may 
‘be able to render whenever called upon to do so, provided this can be 
promptly done. 

I assume ‘you have estimated at its proper value the gesture of the 
General Electric Co. in applying to you to investigate these alleged 
violations of law after they had been exposed by the Lockwood com- 
mittee and after it had been publicly announced that prosecutions 
would be demanded. The published statement made in connection with 
that gesture to the effect that the company had not been given a fair 
opportunity to present its site of the case is without the slightest 
basis, as you will observe by reference to. the minutes of the proceedings 
before ‘the committee. 

You’ will there find that the compra was ‘invited to present any 
witnesses whom it saw fit to have called, and that each witness from 
the ‘ranks of the comvany who was examined was urged at the conclu- 
sion of his examination by the counsel of the committee to read over 
his testimony and make such-explanation as he cared to present, and 
that whilst several witnesses were not permitteu to be examined by 
their own counsel—which “would ‘have ‘been contrary to all the prece- 
dents of legislative investigations and would render such investigations 
impossible—the company was invited and. availed itself of the oppor- 
tunity of putting to the several witnesses such questions as it saw fit 
to oaheit through the counsel for the committee, and that all the ques- 
‘tions requested ‘to be asked of the witnesses ‘were, in fact, asked. The 
committee went further in ‘this direction than any investigation com- 
mittee has ever gore. 

Very respectfully yours, Sam’L UNTERN YER. 


GENERAL *BLECTRIC CO, 


Naw YorkK, March $1, 1922. 
Hon. Harry M. DAUGHERTY, 
Attorney General, Washington, D. 0. 


My.Dear GENERAL: I have your letter of the 25th instant, from which 
I regret to learn of ‘the serious handicaps in your department due to 
the illness .of.assistants and:others upon whom you depend in the matter 
to.whieh I; refer in any detter.to you of the 23d instant. I mete also 
that I.am to’hear from. your;a little-Jater. 

It is mow ‘almost three months since the detailed disclosures of the 
offenses complained of against the General Electric :\Co. were made ‘by 
the Lockw committee, at which time the facts were doubtless brought 
to your attention through ‘the United States district attorney.at New 
York. Complaint ‘is constant) aoe eee inst Federal and State 

bli officials charged ‘with .the . inistra of the criminal laws 

hat there is, time.at the disposal.of these ‘officials for the 
punish of .small helpless offenders there is .great difficulty in 
Date » machinery of justice.in motion against the men of, power 


and uenee, 

That ferling is eons growing .on the community, .and I .am 
particularly anxious that 8 reproach shall. not attach to the work 
of our committee, -which.accounts for, my .solicitude with respeet to the 
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j prosecution of the grave offenses that we believe have beem es 
} against the General Electric Co. and jts officials. 


Federal court which is not enforceable by State process, our 














we have set up for t 
rapidly than the processes in the Federal courts fn connection with 


these cases. 
I regret that you have not been able to see your way clear to adopt 


my suggestion that this particular business be turned over to the Fed- 
eral prosecuting officers of this district, but am hoping that you will 
soon be able to deal tly and effectively with the situation 

I repeat our offer to furnish you with —y assistance 
within our reach of which the Department of Justicejis willing to av 


itself, 

Very truly yours, Samust UNTERMYSR. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
if he is about to speak? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I want to say just a word. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the date of the letter from Mr. 
Untermyer to the Senator which was just read? 

; Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It was written yesterday and received 

to-day. 

Mr. Untermyer’s eminence in his profession and his dis- 
tinguished services to the public, which he has freely rendered 
as a private citizen, extending over many years, are a sufficient 
warrant for bringing any communication from him to the 
attention of the Senate. Moreover, it relates to a subject which 
ought to be intensely interesting to the Senate at any time, 
and particularly at this time, when we are considering a bill 
which provides highly protective duties on the products manu- 
i factured by the General Electric Co. 

This company, on its record, as shown in Mr. Untermyer’s 
f letter, is one of the most oppressive monopolies in the country. 
; His letter will especially attract public attention at this time, 
t because of the failure of the Department of Justice to respond 
4 to Mr. Untermyer’s urgent and repeated appeals, addressed to 
if the Attorney General himself, to presecute this company under 
the Sherman antitrust law. 

PROPOSED MERGER OF INDEPENDENT STEEL COMPANTES. 

Mr. President, I am very glad to bring the communication to 
the attention of the Senate for another reason, I believe it 
is high time for the Senate to take account of the conduct of 
the head of the Department of Justice. The facts set forth 
in Mr. Untermyer’s letter are highly important and opportune 
as bearing upon the failure of the Attorney General to fore- 
stall the organization of the independent steel corporations into 
a combination or trust. 

Fifteen days ago the Senate passed a resolution calling upon 
the Attorney General for information and also for an official 
opinion as. to the threatened formation of a new steel merger. 
I am informed by the Secretary of the Senate that the action 
of the Senate in passing that resolution directed to the Attorney 
General and the request which it makes upon him for an opimion 
have been entirely ignored by him. 

I do not know how he has been occupied, but im the meantime, 
judging from the reports published in the press, the steel merger 
has been effected. I ask to have read inte the Rrecorp at this 
pox an article which appeared in the New York World on 
yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

S1x-CoMPpANY STEEL Mercer CLINCHED; E1cnut Now LrKkety—Berua- 
LEHEM AND LACKAWANNA EXPECTED TO JorN GIANT COMBINE IN A 
Frew Monras—Papers Sienzp sy Calgvs op Two Corprorations— 
OrHEers WILL Act SooN—MIDvALE HueLps Barna RepusLic In— 
TRUMBULL Co. JOINS. 

Thomas L. Chadbourne has guided the merger of independent steel 
companies over a rough road, and it is now practically an aecomplished 
fact. Although no official announcement has been made, it is known 
that the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., the Inland Steel Co., and the 
) Repti Iron & Steel Co. have come to terms. 

o this three-company combination the Trumbull Steel Co. will be 
added this afternoon, according te good authority, and two days later 


the Brier Hill Steel Co. and the Steel & Tube Co. of America will come 
into the fold. 


alice, A ET 








SIX-COMPANY APFAIR AGAIN, 


Trumbull had not been mentioned publicly before in connection with 
the merger. Its entrance, following the defection of Lackawanna to 
Bethlehem, again makes the project a six-company affair. Originally 
it was a three-company, then, u the inspiration of Mr. Chadbourne, 
a seven-company merger. Practical difficulties reduced the number to 
a and for a while it appeared there would be no agreement among 


ese. 

Now it is likely that eventually there will be eight mdependents in 
the combination. Persons in close touch with the situation say that 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and Lackawanna, fits newly adopted 


child, will join the: group within a few months, ‘or. a steel 
producing organization that will be a formidable rival of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 


Suecessful completion of the me 


is a tribute to the persistence 
of Mr. Chadbourne. 


Although unable to persuade Lackawanna of the 


advantages of joining the group and un 
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tablished 

But for the fact that 
these are distinctly violations of interstate law and of a decree of oe 
ee 


would have dealt very promptly with this situation with the machinery 
purpose and that operates very much more 


and facility 





le to prevent the defection | 


of the Youngstown Steeb & Tube Co., which decided to steer an indi- 
vidual course, he kept the others in line successfully despite great diffi- 
cuities in arranging terms satisfactory to all. 
* * * or a - « 
PARTICIPANTS JUBILANT. 
The participants in the merger are jubilant at its successful comple- 
tion because of the strong fuanctal : ition of and be- 
cause of the operating economies that can be effected: 
The three comnanies now committed to the deal have a total ingot 
roduction of about 5,000,000 tons a year. Without Bethlehem and 

ekawanna, the six-company group will be third in production in the 
country. If these two companies come in, as: it now seems probable, 
the resultant organization would be little below the Steel Trust in size 
and importance. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the Attorney General 
thus far has given no more heed to the resolution of the Senate 
relating to the steel merger than he gave to Mr. Untermyer’s 
appeal to prosecute the General Eleetrie Co, 

I take oecasion, sir, to read the resolution of the Senat> 
passed on May 12 regarding the merger: 

Resolved, That the Atterney General of the United States and the 
Federal Trade Commission be requested to inform the Senate as soon 
as: possible what steps they have taken or propose to take to ascertain 
the purposes and probable effects of the wegeess merger; what have 
been the results of any investigations whic ey may have conducted ; 
and what actions they have instituted to protect the public interests. 

Resolved further, t the Attorney General be further requested to 
inform the Senate whether or not it is advisable, in his opinion, to pro- 
ceed. under the appropriate provisions of the Sherman law and the 
Clayton law to prevent and restrain this impending combination. 


Mr. President, apparently the only notice which the Attorney 
General has thus far taken of this resolution is te be found in 
the newspapers. I can not say that the interview which I read 
was authorized. I know from experience that public officials 
are not always correctly quoted. But on the day following the 
passage of the Senate resolution on the steel merger, Attorney 
General Daugherty is reported as having given out an interview 
at Atlantic City as follows: 

ATtantic Ciry, N. J., May 12.—-Attorney General Daugherty, who 

ined President Harding’s party here this evening after arguing. the 

ew Haven Railroad case in New York for the Government, said, re- 
garding the proposed merger of the seven independent steel com- 
panies. that should the matter come before him he would hold an open 
earring. 

seeraaning, Senator La FoLiperte’s resolution, the Attorney General 


said : ’ 

“Mind you, F do net say where [whether] I think I should or 
should not be called upon to give an opiniom in this case. Should it 
become my duty, however, to hear the case, the hearings wilh be epen 
to Mr. La Fouterre, to the press, and to anyone e’se interested.” 

The interview, if it emanated from Atterney General 
Daugherty, is mest unworthy of one in his high official posi- 
tion. It bespeaks very little conception of his duties as Attor- 
ney General. In the hope that it may be brought to his atten- 
tion, I read into the Recorp @ provision of existing law under 
which it is manifestly his duty to proceed im this case. I quote 
section 4 of the Sherman antitrust law, as follows: 

Sec. 4. The several circuit courts of the United States are hereby 
invested with jurisdiction to prevent and restraim violations of this act; 
and it shall be the duty ef the several district atterneys of the United 
States, in their respective districts, under the direction of the Asner 
General, to institute proceedings in equity to prevent and restrain su 
violations. Such proceedings may be ‘by way of petition setting forth 
the case and praving that sueh violations shall be enjoined or otherwise 

rohibited. hen the parties complained of shall have been duly noti- 
hed of such petition, the court shall proceed, as soon as may be, to the 
hearing and determination of the ease; and pending such petition and 
before final decree, the court may at any time make such temporary re- 
straining order or prohibition as shall be deemed just in the premises. 


Mr. President, I believe that the Attorney General should pro- 
ceed to enjoin the formation of this merger of the steel com- 
panies, and that if he fails so te de it will be @ suitable case for 
axetion on the part of Congress. That is all I care te say about 
the matter at this time. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the coneurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. BR. 8086. An act to prohibit the shipment of filled milk m 
interstate or foreign commerce; 

H. R.11408. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
eounty of Winnebago and the tewn of Rockton, in said county, 
in the State of THinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Roek River, in said 
town of Roekton; and 

H. R. 11409, Aw aet granting the consent of Congress to the 
eity of Ottawa and the county of La Salle, im the State of Hli- 
nois, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Fox River. 





































































ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also anounced that the Speaker of the House 
had signedethe following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 6523. An act for the relief of John Burke, former Treas- 
urer of the United States, for lost bonds without the fault or 
negligence on the part of said former Treasurer ; 

H. R. 6524. An act to permit the correction of the general 
account of John Burke, former Treasurer of the United States; 

H. R. 10442. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to de- 
clare the purpose of the people of the United States as.to the 
future political status of the people of the Philippine Islands, 
and to provide a more autonomous government for these 
islands,” approved August 29, 1916, as amended by an act to 
amend said act approved July 21, 1921; and 

H. R. 11065. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. BALL presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Picher, 
Okla., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the First 
Reformed Church of the District of Columbia praying for the 
prompt passage of House bill 6508, relating to the exclusion of 
fraudulent devices and lottery paraphernalia from the mails: 
and Senate Resolution 142, directing an investigation of the 
alleged political activities of the motion-picture industry, and 
also protesting against the passage of Senate bill 3577, allow- 
ing and regulating boxing and sparring matches in the District 
of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. NICHOLSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Denver, Colo., praying that only a moderate duty be imposed on 
kid gloves in the pending tariff bill, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance, 

Mr. COLT presented petitions 
State of Rhode Island praying 
moderate duty on kid gloves in 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented resolutions of the Mozart Club and 
the Federation of Parent-Teacher Associations, of Kansas City, 
Kans., favoring the enactment of legislation creating a depart- 
ment of education, which were referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a resolution adopted by Raymond W. 
Harris Post, No. 145, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, at Bridgeport, Conn., protesting against the proposed 
removal of the United States Veterans’ Bureau office from 
Bridgeport to New Haven, Conn., which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry employees of the 
National Co., of Waterbury, Conn., praying for the prompt 
passage of the so-called Fordney tariff bill based on American 
valuations, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Common Coun- 
eil of Hartford, Conn., favoring the anchoring and keeping of 
Admiral Farragut’s historic flagship, the frigate Hartford, on 
the Connecticut River at Hartford, Conn., which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also. presented a letter in the nature of a petition of 
Local No. 237, National Federation of Post Office Clerks, and 
the Connecticut Federation of Post Office Clerks, of New 
Haven, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing retirement for Government employees 50 years of age or 
over, and also relative to the so-called case examinations of 
postal clerks, which was referred to the Committee on Civil 
Service. . 

He also presented petitions of B. F. Kidder, pastor Methodist 
Episcopal Church of New Canaan; W. B. Pruner, pastor First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Litchfield; and F. F. Vor- 
hees, pastor South Park Methodist Episcopal Church, of Hart- 
ford, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for the granting 
of relief to the suffering peoples of Armenia, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented telegrams in the nature of, petitions from 
A. Krpata & Son and Joseph Pauer, of Middletown; Farra 
Bros., of South Wilmington; and Anton Hak & Co., of Willi- 
mantic, all in the State of Connecticut, praying on behalf of 
themselves and their employees for the prompt passage of the 
pending tariff bill and stating that they do not understand the 


signed by 180 citizens of the 
for the imposition of only a 
the pending tariff bill, which 
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reason for delay in the Senate, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. . 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition from the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, signed by Mrs. L. S. Cum- 
mings, chairman legislative committee, of Southington, Conn., 
praying for the enactment of legislation creating a department 
of education, which was referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Mr. LODGE presented resolutions adopted by the Presbytery 
of Boston, Presbyterian Church, at Boston, Mass., favoring 
amendments to the Constitution prohibiting polygamy and pro- 
viding for uniform marriage and divorce laws, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Presbytery of 
Boston, Presbyterian Church, at Boston, Mass., favoring the 
enactment of legislation providing for Sunday observance in 
the District of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


RICHARD J, EASTON, 


Mr. FRANCE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 1949) for the relief of Richard J. 
Easton, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
(No. 724) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 3642) granting a pension to Clara C. Loomis (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3648) for the relief of James J. Meehan; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bill (S. 3644) granting « pension to Frances B. Eaton; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF STATE HUGHES (8. DOC, NO, 206). 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the address of the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hughes, before the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in regard to the work of the Department of State 
may be printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXAMINING DIVISION OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I think the time allowed 
the special committee to act under Senate Resolution 199 ex- 
pires to-day. The committee is not ready to report, and on its 
behalf I request that the time be extended for 60 days. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is Senate Resolution 199? 

Mr, STERLING. A resolution introduced by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] relative to an investigation of 
the proceedings of the examining division of the Civil Service 
Commission. I may say to the Senator from Mississippi that 
I spoke to the Senator from Arkansas in regard to this exten- 
sion, and it is satisfactory to him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed acts of the following titles: 

On May 19, 1922: 

S. 3505. An act to amend the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia. X 

On May 22, 1922: 

S. 2919. An act to extend for the period of two vears the pro- 
visions of Title If of the food control and the District of Co- 
Jumbia rents act, approved October 22, 1919, as amended. 

On May 24, 1922: : 

S. 1162. An act declaring Lake George, Yazoo County, Miss., 
to be a nonnavigable stream. 

ACCOUNTS OF CONFERENCE ON LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT 
NO. 205). 

‘he VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying report, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In conformity with the proviso of the appropriation made in 
the urgency deficiency act approved August 24, 1921, for the 
Conference on ‘the Limitation of Armament, I transmit here- 
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The Chair 


(S, Doc. 
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with a report by the Secretary of State, presenting the state- 
ments of the expenditures made under his direction on behaif 


of the conference, 
Warren G. Hanrpine. 














H. R. 11408. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Winnebago and the town of Rockton, in said county, 
in the State of Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Rock River in said 
town of Rockton; and 

H.R, 41409. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Ottawa and the county of La Salle, in the State of Illi- 
nois, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Fox River; to the Committee on 
Commerce, 


Tux Wuite House, May 25, 1922. 
METHODS OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on Civil Service; 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, a 
repert prepared by the United States Bureau of Pfficiency in 
compliance with the provisions of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation act approved March 3, 1917, directing the 
Bureau of Efficiency to investigate the methods of the Civil 
Service Commission and to report its findings to Congress 
through the President. 





THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes, the pending 
or being on the amendment in paragraph 212, page 36, 
ine 5 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jones] has very ably, from his standpoint, 
discussed the paragraph in the tariff bill now under considera- 
tion. Last night he presented in the course of his argument 
certain figures to show that the pottery industry in the year 
1920 was making unusual profits. I ask that, prior to my re- 
marks upon this question, the figures which the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico procured from the Internal Revenue 
Department be placed in the Recorp, and I shall hope to refer 
to them before I finish my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 











Warren G. Harpina. 





Tue Waite House, Mey 25, 1922. 


[Norr.—Report accompanied similar message to the House 
of Representatives. } 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 8086. An act to prohibit the shipment of filled milk in 
interstate or foreign commerce; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 













Manufacturers of chinaware and carthenware—Invested capital, net mcome, gross sales, and cost of goods reported in corporation returns for pre-war period (1911-1913) and 1918-1920. 
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30, 058 434, 267 631,401 418, 087 293, 303 384,944) . 113,032 452, 982 279. 389 
22, 128 132, 973 282, 557 310,317 | 156,368 | 268,930} 125,317] 364,811 185, 867 
12, 093 28, 760 211, 419 426,169} 302,926] 234,685 64,142 | 581,141 427, 668 
22, 260 10, 999 1 76, 358 144, 097 51, 802 76, 353 38,277 264, 050 163, 083 
9, 552 6,740 5 57,619 92, 660 9, 442 58, 346 76,514 | 220, 880 93, 871 
106, 727 36, 493 | 1, 286, 742 994, 229 1, 577,500 | 1,053, 511 | 1, 193,925 278,604 | 2,171,988 | 1, 479, 453 
12, 367 55,559 | 406, 096 214, 947 421,339 | 373,431] 207,662 35,770 | 688, 653 516, 170 
4, 081 3, 224 os 79, 839 169, 115 63, 162 119, 057 31,346 200, 418 107, 649 
1, 501 4,542} 117,786 66,592 176, 774 47, 825 70, 092 6,363 | 216, 58% 76, 979 
113, 932 56,100 | 488 217 266, 319 622,370 | 243,683) 296,631 48,839 | 930,842 365, 981 
3, 518 2, 040 25, 495 24, 725 5, 453 25, 691 4,051 42, 208 8,671 
20, 521 28,770 416, 997 234, 210 333, 195 279, 034 87,335 5, 790 535, 734 
42,414 80,875 | 771,098 539, 174 642,320 | 569,997 | 207,191 | 1,177,914 STI, 245 
2, 482 9, 651 50, 717 59, 363 34, 762 66, 341 9,938 67,010 46,5 
47,647 96, 687 869, 954 520, 684 803, 284 552, 649 125,343 | 1,234, 185 977,734 
10, 075 89, 444 644, 993 483, 374 200,723 468, 674 212, 569 | 1,003, 267 676, 341 
30, 829 58,025 332, 928 187,258 290, 895 200, 249 101, 708 519, 253 348, 625 
—— et a 
Total...| 7,743,017 892, 557 18, 124, 615 





i Los, 
Net income on capital invested 1911-1913 (average), 11.12 per cent; 1913, 25.50 per cent; 1919, 24.3 per cemt; 1920, 32.75 por cent. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I represent a State | te create any monopoly or to place any tnjust taxation or 
which, I think, has as many varied industries as any other | burden upon the consumers of my State. I shall continue to 
State in the Union. These industries have been prosperous. | represent them in that manner and, as far as I am able, to pro- 
The manufacturing plants are scattered all over the State, em- | tect the workers of my State and see that those industries are 
ploying nearly a million wage earners and their dependents, | properly protected. If I am to be abused and villified for that 
They have become prosperous by reason of the fact that they | position, I am perfectly willing to let the people judge as to 
have been protected against European competition. As the rep- | the merit of my service. 
resentative in part of that sovereign State I feel it my duty, I am as much opposed to monopoly, I am as much opposed to 
so far as I can, to represent faithfully those wage earners in | cxtortionate prices, as any other man. I shall go as far, or 
my service in the United States Senate. I de so with no desire ‘ farther, to prosecute, to help prosecute, or to bring to justice 
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any combination or any monopoly that is guilty or may be 
shown to be guilty of placing any extortionate prices upon the 
people of my State. 

New Jersey is a great industrial State, and the people of that 
State are interested in the maintenance of its :ndustries. Asa 
member of the Finance Committee it has been m~ duty to pass 
upon the tariff schedules affecting the various industries. The 
paragraph now under consideration, embracing pottery, is of 
vital importance to New Jersey. So far as I have been able I 
have tried to make a study of the industrial conditions surround- 
ing the production of pottery, not only in New. Jersey but in 
every other State in the Union where the industry is conducted ; 
and I believe that in paragraphs 212 and 213 we have imposed 
fairly reasonable duties and that those duties are necessary. 
I may say that pottery manufacturing plants are located not 
only in my State but that such plants also are operated in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Indiana, 
North Carolina, Connecticut, New Hampshire, California, Illi- 
nois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Tennessee, Colorado, and Iowa. 
Those plants are dependent for their raw material on other 
States, namely, Maine, Delaware, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Missouri, and others. 

The distinguished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] has 
made a yery able argument from his viewpoint, and possibly 
from the viewpoint of the importers, who desire low rates of 
duty in order that they may compete with the American product 
and gain control of our market; possibly, also, an argument 
from the standpoint of the department stores, which very 
largely sell imported pottery and thereby make larger profits 
from the imported ware than upon the domestic. The Senator 
from New Mexico in his argument has made two or three points 
against the rates in the pending paragraphs which I, with the 
limited knowledge I possess on the subject—and I confess to 
limited knowledge, although I have made a very earnest effort 
to study these conditions—shall endeavor to controvert. 

The Senator from New Mexico contends there is no com- 
petition; that the prices of the imported articles are prac- 
tically on a level with the prices of cur domestic articles; that 
the foreign product does not undersell the American product. 
I shall show that a very menacing competition does exist. I 
shall endeavor to make that showing, not from the Tariff Com- 
mission’s surveys or from reports of the Department of Com- 
merce, but from the actual import invoices and from analyses 
which are made by the customhouse appraisers who are familiar 
with these goods, 

The Senator also attacks the duties proposed on the ground 
that the pottery industry in this country has enjoyed unusual 
profits and therefore needs no protection. In the course of my 
remarks I shall attempt to show that through the course of 
vears, in the last decade, the profits of the potiery industry 
Lave not only been moderate, but that no great fortunes have 
been made by those who have invested in this great industry 
or by those who are officers of pottery concerns. 

The pottery industry is age old and is intertwined more or 

‘less with the traditions of history throughout the years which 
have passed. From the famous Hispano Moresque, the product 
of the potteries of Spain 600 years ago, coming down through 
the past 150 years, we find the traditions of this industry exist- 
ing on the Continent of Europe. 

Everyone has heard of the great Sevres and Limoges pottery 
industry of France; everyone has heard of the famous Royal 
Worcester and Wedgewood pottery; everyone has heard of the 
Dresden pottery, the Meissen pottery, and the famousepottery 
which enjoyed the favor and patronage of the late Kaiser of 
Germany. 

It has been the national policy of European countries to 
encourage and educate their workers in the craft. We find in 
the Kensiagton Museum, London, and the famous Wedgewood 
Institute of Staffordshire, a school of ceramics; we find simi- 
lar schools in Holland, France, and in Germany: and this 
country within the past two decades has tried through its edu- 
cational institutions to build up the craft and to impreve the 
art. In Ohio, the Ohio State University. I believe, was the 
first to initiate this great educational branch. ‘That action 
wus followed by the University of Illinois, and iny own State, 
where the people are very proud of this great industry and wish 
tv encourage it, has appropriated $100,000 for a ceramic depart- 
meut at Rutgers College—au old institution of which I have 
the honor to be one of the trustees, There is also the Ceramic 
School of Arts at Trenton. Therefore we might assume in the 
beginning that the pottery industry is of interest to the Nation 
and should be encouraged, developed, and protected. 

Now, let us see what the history of the industry in the United 
States has been and its progress since the year 1890 to the 
present time. The employees of the pottery industry in 1890 


approximated 10,000, upon whom 50,000 persons were dependent. 
The latest Government figures show that in 1919 there were 
27,537 wage earners in the pottery industry; who directly sup- 
ported over 100,000 of our population, 

As to capital investment and turnover, starting with the very 
insignificant capital of a few thousand dollars, the capita} in- 
vested has increased from $10,000,000 in 1890 to approximately 
$25,000,000 to-day. I am referring to the investment in institu- 
tions producing the tableware, commonly known as dishes, cov- 
ered only by paragraph 212 and paragraph 213. 

The capital investment in the pottery industry is one of slow 
turnover, depending upon the character of the production, the 
ordinary grade of pottery having a turnover of from one and 
one-half to two times the capital invested; that is, with a 
capital investment of $200,000 goods cau be produced of a 
selling value of from $300,000 to $400,000. 

The industry has not been one of mushroom growth nor of 
large profits. Of the men who have made their money out of 
the pottery business no millionaires can be found, and the his- 
tory of the industry shows more financial failures than suc- 
cesses. The industry is one of uncertainty and great risk, de- 
pending largely on the successful burning in the kilns, 

DEVSLOPMENT OF THS INDUSTRY, 


Although sporadic attempts to establish the industry were 
made during the early part of the nineteenth century, it did not 
become a commercial factor until the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Under the protection afforded through the high premium on gold 
the industry secured a foothold. The development, however, 
was slow on account of the want of skilled labor and the con- 
tinued foreign competition. The protection afforded the in- 
dustry was only sufficient partially to equalize the difference in 
the foreign eost of the principal competitor, namely, Great 
Britain.. But although the duty was increased from 24 per cent 
to 40 per cent, and again toe 55 per cent, the American consumer 
secured a greater benefit than did the manufacturer, and actual 
facts and figures refute very clearly the statement so often 
made that the “tariff is a tax, and the consumer pays that 
tax.” To illustrate: A given assortment of standard pottery 
ware, made in England in 1852 before the industry was estab- 
lished in this country, sold in a wholesale way for $95.30; the 
duty then being 24 per cent. 

In 1864, with a duty of 40 per cent and the high premium on 
gold, the same assortment of imported ware sold for $210.75. 
The American industry began to develop in a very small way, 
but sufficient to reduce the selling price in 1872 to $143.08, and 
regular reductions through competition shown on a table before 
me, I will not read all the figures, but starting with 1852, 
under a duty of 24 per cent, the assortment sold for $95.30; in 
1920, under a 35 per cent duty, it sold for $80.30; and in 1922, 
under the same rate of duty, it sold for $49.70. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks the table to which I have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHortTrRipGE in the chair). 
If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Selling prices of similar assortment of goods. 

1852, with 24 per cent duty, s 
1864, with 40 per cent duty, 
1872, with 40 per cent duty, 
1875, with 40 per cent duty, 
1882, with 40 per cent duty, 
1890, with 55 per cent duty, 
1896, with 30 per cent duty, 
1900, with 55 per cent duty, 
1909, with 55 per cent duty, 
1913, with 55 per cent duty, 
1915, with 35 per cent duty, s 
1920 (the high war prices are accounted for entirely by the 

increased cost of labor and materials), with 35 per cent duty, 

A Oe CR IE IID ati ncicietien cece eestor beedanes 80. 30 
1922 (the high war prices are accounted for entirely by the 

increased cost of labor and materials), 25 per cent duty, 

CNS Sei tase Mae seksswrksedesesscoscnccesssecsseucssece 49, 70 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, While the foregoing figures show a 
general advance in the duty rates, and, on the other hand, a 
great decrease in the wholesale seiling price, another fact is 
worthy of note, nainely, the greatly increased quality of the ware 
produced, Before, during, and for some time after the Civil War 
the pottery was of # heavy and coarser quality, known as iron- 
stone china, Since that time the wares produced have steadily 
increased in quality, until to-day they are, to all outside appear- 
ance, equal to china—thin, well finished, and of a china-white 
color, known as semiporcelain ware. 

From 1890 to 1897 the industry had a struggling existence, as 
I will show by a table a little later on, From that time, under 
the protection afforded by the Dingley law, the industry devel- 
oped slowly, but steadily. The imports, however, continued to 
hold their own, but changed materially in character. The 
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products of Germany and Japan increased with great rapidity, 
while the importations from England declined, so that at the 
end of 1908 the English imports were approximately the same 
amount as in 1884, being only 54 per cent greater than in 1884, 
whereas the imports of German china had increased during the 
same period 643 per cent; from Austria, 514 per cent; and from 
Japan, 2,569 per cent. 

The Government statistical figures are confusing, as their 
methods of classifying have changed, and are, therefore, not 
comparable. Some of the census figures embrace s of an 
entirely different character from those we are now eonsidering, 
namely, white and decorated earthenware and white and deco- 
rated chinaware, including dinner, hotel, and ornamental wares. 
More recently the various classes of wares have been segregated 
and more exact data are available. 

In comparing the domestic production with foreign importa- 
tions we again meet with unfair comparisons. The domestic 
figures indicate the actual selling price in the United States of 
the American product to the American wholesale dealer, 
whereas the import figures are based presumably upon the 
wholesale “market value” of the goods in the country of 
origin and do not in any way indicate the actual wholesale sell- 
ing price of the goods in the United States. There is no exact 
way of knowing the displacement value of these imported goods 
in this country, as they are sold for as high a value as can be 
secured from the trade. This additional value is, on an aver- 
age, two and one-half times the foreign value. In many cases 
much higher prices are obtained. Thus, if the figures show 
that the domestic production was $10,000,000 and the import 
figures were, for a corresponding period, $5,000,000, the actual 
selling price of the foreign article in the United States would 
be, at the lowest estimate, $12,500,000, or a total consumption 
by the American people of $22,500,000, of which only $10,000,000 
was produced in this country. ‘This is an important fact to 
have in mind when considering any import figures under our 
present method of assessing duties. 

Mr, President, at this point I should like to insert a com- 
parison of domestic production and importations of china and 
earthenware, showing the foreign import value, the American 
selling and competitive price of imported merchandise, and the 
American production from 1890 down to date. 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection. it is so or- 
dered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Comparison of domestic production and importations, chinu and earth- 
enware. 












American 
. selling =~ 
oreign jcompetitive : 
Year. import price, Aeyptions 

value. | imported | Production. 

merchan- 

dise. 
Manan satcnenddcgscsextaxuquearaunten’ | $7,030,985 |$17, 577, 462 $8, 479, 519 
8, 800, 000 
13, 500, 000 
1 4, 200, 000 
1 4, 600, 000 
1 4, 824, 554 
1 4,025, 488 
6, 553, 936 
19, 666, 940 9, 234, 109 
= oo. 6, 070, 602 
b 13, 233, 422 
23,779, 020 | 13, 362’ 788 
27, 829,528 | 14, 356, 014 
27,970,725 | 13,777,944 
29, 688,610 | 14, 755, 344 
Soras| Baz 
33, OSU, , 844, 349 
> * = 13, 055, 167 
26, 271, 241 15, 495, 082 
27, 441,360 | 16, 743, 106 
mieas| wasn 
24” 366, 678 17, 490, 871 
20, 112,778 j 17, 352, 767 
" oo | 17,664, 398 
5 | 21, 669, 762 
8,917,963 | 25,726,375 
eerie | ees 
, 281, | 37, 556, 093 
26, 078, 433 | 49, 665, 473 
29, 600, 690 | * 38, 000, 000 
) Wilson law, Cleveland administration. 2 Estimate. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. This table, therefore, indicates in 
the -first column the foreign import values; in the second col- 
amn, the American selling, competitive, and displacement value 


of the imported merchandise; and in the third column, the 
American production, 

As in many other American industries, it is not universally 
known that the American potter can, and does, produce as fine 
wares as are made in any part of the world. [Illustrative of 
this fact is the very beautiful dinner service now used at the 
White House, which was made in Trenton, N. J. From that 
quality wares of all varieties and grades are produced down 
to the ordinary kitchen ware. 

The industry has suffered in the production of the finer 
grades of ware for two reasons, the first being the extremely 
low cost of European and Japanese chinawares—which are the 
superior grades of ware—and second, the almost universal 
prejudice of the consuming public in favor of anything that is 
“ imported.” 

An international investigation made by the Department of 
Commerce just before the outbreak of the war indicated that 
cost of production, f. o. b. factory, per unit of production, was 
129 per cent higher than it was in the best potteries of Austria 
and 197.4 per cent higher. than the German china potteries. 
The labor cost in the manufacture of china was shown to be 
73.3 per cent higher than the cost of producing American earth- 
enware and 182.3 per cent higher than the labor cost of Aus- 
trian china and 314 per cent higher than that in the German 
potteries. 

The pottery industry has always paid relatively high wages, 
and has worked under biennial agreements with the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Potters, thus keeping in friendly rela- 
tion with the wage earners. The wages have steadily increased, 
but have receded 17 per cent from the peak prices. Taking all 
classes of common and skilled labor, the American wages are 
approximately 65 cents an hour, as compared with Great Brit- 
ain, 18 cents an hour; France, 15 cents an hour; Germany, 6 
cents an hour; Japan, 5 to 6 cents an hour; that is, based on 
the American dollar’s purchasing power of labor at home and 
abroad. 

The earthenware end of the business has had a large develop- 
ment in this country, but not so with the chinaware, and unless 
additional protection be given this branch of the industry, as 
provided for in the House or Senate rates, it will not be able 
to compete with the principal low-priced china-producing coun- 
tries, namely, Germany and Japan: 

That brings me to the point which the Senator has madé in 
reference to his statement that the industry does not need the 
protection accorded in this bill. He will note that in the 
Dingley bill the rates are high compared with other rates in 
that bill, and under those prote¢tive duties the industry was 
afforded a fair chance. These rates were continued until 1913. 
when they were reduced by the Underwood law. In addition to 
these reduced rates we are now confronted with an unusual 
condition. Europe has a cartel system, and under that cartel 
system there is an agreement among the industries—the dye 
industry, the chemical industry, and this industry—that the ex- 
port selling price shall be higher than the domestic selling 
price; and on articles exported from Germany we find that 
there is a fixed percentage added to the cost of articles exported 
to the various world markets. 

This is where the discrepancy exists between the Senator's 
figures and the actual menace in lowering this tariff as he de- 
sires.. He will find that Germany has built up these prices 
through this added export percentage and that she is selling in 
this market at a figure closely approaching the American do- 
mestic selling price of the comparable article; but a comparison 
will show that the selling price of the same article in the 
American market is 238 per cent higher than in the German 
home market. Therefore if that great trade organization at 
any time finds it can not overcome the American tariff at the 
present export selling prices, it has a leeway of 238 per cent on 
this pottery, which it can reduce at any time to stifle American 
competition and capture our home market. 

I was informed of that condition in a letter, and I doubted 
it. I said, “It can not be poss‘ble that this wide differential 
exists,” and I was desirous of having actual tigures. It was 
shown ip the Reynoids report that these differentials in price 
were not so great and that this tariff would appear too high 
upon those figures. So, in order that I might have an investi- 
gation made of the articles in the Reynolds report which 
actually represents the invoices of the chinaware by the num- 
bers of the invoices, identified in that way, I called in the aid 
of the men who appraised these articles and I asked them to 
make an analysis and an investigation of that situation, I 
submit for the Recorp their tabulation of this condition. 

These tables are as follows: 
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China end earthenware. 
TasvLaTion 1. 
1 3 3 a 5 6 7 9 10 u 
‘Selling Actual | Profit 
Tien price of as bvertioed = 
No. Unit of | Foreign | Landed imported overh 
Articles. Country. | quantity) value. | charges. — Senate — ahee od 
United landed | landed 
States. | ticle. costs. 
Paragraph #12. 
1 | White earthenware, dinner ware, hotel ware $1.24 $26.91 $20.17 12 5 50 334 
2 | White earthenware tableware............. 144 1,475 1,155 14 45 47 334 
OB iup AMS < vockbdiccotncpebthbsncon -19 1.28 1.38 57 45 44 334 
. Senne earthenware tableware. «18 2.20 1.76 30 50 57 B34 
oe i Ee ay ae 1, -10 2.69 1.74 8.6 60 3 334 
6 Decorated earthenware, dinner ware, hotel ware. 6. 82 1,22 39. 01 36. 07 54 50 58 33, 
7 | Decorated earthenware, tableware.................. Germany 1,88 <3? 4.03 3.97 39 50 31 38 
Sthinid BB .cese ode édivsecsnsocdisios Sderebesvwe wees conwd Coniueibeilial: le. 2.06 «62 6.50 6. 82 8 50 57 33, 
Paragraph 213. 
9 | White china hotel ware...... ddbic cous cbbus wosdebbed Germany...... Doren... 2.36 8 4.75 4.90 60 20 33; 
9B 1, . cn MIO. cnp « ems ovo oon pes 0c concounsies wvewrcowcce coces France. ....+..)..< ——— 1.59 23 8.42 2.92 60 35 sat 
11 | Decorated china tableware.........c.cccccecccceees FJEPED....ccccesleos do..... 55 234 1.57 1.90 70 32 33 
| ee Di isiki wnehedeadeessehe England......]... do.....] (24.72 -98 57. 72 36. 86 70 rt 
13 | Decorated china, hotel ware. .. Germany......|...d0..... 3.97 61 & 34 6. 84 70 23 
M4 | Decorated china, dinnerware..........0s.-+eccseese}---+- do Sets. 32. 89 3.15 68. 00 49, 22 70 29 33 
WD leoiet Siccssaneestennrenaetebnate . 96 2. 36 40. 51 39. 51 70 40 
16 | Decorated china, dinne . 58 488 44. 83 41.82 70 60 2 
17 | Decorated china dinnerware (not inclu . 49 5.03 $1.60 44.78 70 69 33 
18 | Decorated china dinnerware, seconds. 84 440 24. 50 32. 93 70 35 33, 
19 | Decorated china dinnerware... .........-+-+eseeee- 37 1,41 65. 05 52. 60 70 91 334 
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White earthenware tableware................0+.+s-+-+-.| Germany..... 


see ewe meee eet e tater sence cseseseeeleeee EUs eww wees 


Cem eweserecereccseesseseseineeesGOncccwese 


TABULATION No. 8. 


RELATION OF GERMAN CHINA HOME MARKET VALUE AND EXPORT VALUE AS OF AUGUST 
1, 1921. 


The basis of comparison is the pre-war German mark at a fixed value of $0.25 to the 
mark, or 4 marks equal $1. 
eqn market value és 15 times the prewar mark valee, or 15 times 4 marks equal 
Export value is 150 cent above prewar value, or $1 aa 150 cent equals 
$2.50; therefore, 60 marks home value equal $2.50 export val si 


Decotated earthenware tableware...............ssseeee)-e-s- eccsaucs Sets. 


Gold value of the mark as of Aug. 1, 1921. .............eceeeceecee eoboences $0. 01234 
00 marks home value at... ccwcccccccccccccccccccccs acténese ecowcoawecesece 01234 
aaah oo Sed vb sites deduct icsvécacdibessudsees bbScndesustiee* 6M 
SS 
Mxpart Wet Os OF AUP, 4b, WB se cweccvececcocccccceccoccesocess eocsseecesee 2. 50 
ETE = an acndenuponbcoves cccratebbuquiguesnsseuscheuesoussecees 74 
Difference. ......... ereuseccee weseSseseveccveccsccecosesocusccesscece 1.75 


$1.76 divided by $0.74 equals 237.8 per cent. 
Export value exceeds home value by 237.8 per cent. 


TaBuLaTION No. 4. 











Germany. ........| Hu! 


concede cose spcehcenucte cpmpcenweastocneweseneeshipaced Bn, opavpodeed 


) eee sesahheraedidaieestidenbemeetenaee eaeenacaeane sn comsntuendinan nee 
Losicupaanpeseotan seansnctbpnekéneeitatanss ceésapnaieet es” ee 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Two of these tabulations are based 
upon the actual invoices in the Reynolds report of importations 
coming under paragraph 212 and also actual importations coming 
under paragraph 213, both of which are covered by these items, 

Tabulation No. 1 shows averaged prices of imported earthen- 
ware and chinaware and similar competitive domestic ware 
taken from the Reynolds valuation report for each kind of ware 
in dozen lots and sets from various countries. ‘These prices 
are of August 1, 1921. Column No, 11 shows overhead and 


5 6 7 3 
Invoiced = 
nvoic value 

Invoice date. | export a exceeds 
value. r home 
value. 


Per cent 
Mar. 20,1922 $908. 35 $218. 00 5 
Mar. 30, 1922 273.05 60, 07 5 
Mar. 18, 1922 383. 61 88. 23 
Mar. 30,1922 605. 19 151, 29 
Apr 11,1922 | 2,209.08 508, 00 
3,623, 70 762. 03 





profits importers should be allowed in arriving at a fair rate 
of duty to equalize the competitive differences between the 
foreign and domestic wares. After conferences with Examiner 
Tuescher, of New York, and Examiner Koch, of Baltimore, the 
overhead and profit was. placed at 334 per cent on landed costs, 
including duty, although the examiners believe that 40 per cent 
‘would be closer to the necessities of the import china business. 
Column ‘No. '8 shows the rates of duty that would be required 


to equalize the competitive differences that existed at the time 
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the Reynolds investigation was made. While that profit is fig- | home market with Japanese and German china, and I have some 
ured at 33 per cent, the actual overhead and profit runs as | illustrations of that. 

high as 91 per cent and the lowest is 20 per cent. Who gets it? Only four items of dinner ware and one item of table ware— 
The importers who sell these goods at these prices with these | cups and saucers—comparable to domestic ware are set forth 
immense profits. Why did not the Senator, when he sent to the in the report. These items were selected as typical, though one 
Internal Revenue Department, ask for the income-tax returns | | of them, the item marked with an asterisk in tabulation No. 1, 
of the {importers and the department stores who are making | is a second. Mr. Tuescher believes that only 15 to 20 per cent 





such extortionate profits? 

Tabulation No. 2 represents items 8, 7, 9, 13, and 14 of tabu- 
lation No. 1. Thesé prices are the home prices of the yerman | 
wares of August 1, 1921. The export prices to the nited | 
States were 238 per cent higher than the German home prices. | 

In other words, the wares sold to the people of this country | 
were at a price 288 per cent higher than they were sold for 
consumption in Germany. 

In the tabulation “Earthenware,” in paragraph 212, and | 
“ Decorated earthenware,” in paragraph 212, we find column 
No. 7. This is compiled by the customs appraisers. 

Rate required to equalize, allowing reasonable profit on white 
earthenware is 428 per cent. Senate rate, 45 per cent. 

Decorated tableware: Rate required to equalize, 370 per cent. Sen- 
ate rate, 50 per cent. 

White china hotel ware, in paragraph 213: Rate required to equalize, | 
364 per cent. Senate rate, 60 per cent. 

Decorated hotel ware: Rate required to equalize, 286 per cent. Sen- 
ate rate, 70 per cent. 

Decorated dinner ware: Rate required to equalize, 247 per cent. 
Senate rate, 70 per cent, 

Tabulation No. 8 shows the formula in effeet August 1, 1921, 
to arrive at the percentage differences between the home prices 
in Germany and the export prices to the United States. 

This formula, which was fixed by the Germany pottery synii- 
cate on December 21, 1919, is the basis upon which all goods are 
sok for export. 

Tabulation No. 4 is very interesting. It gives a series of 
recent invoices, showing the actual differences now existing be- | 
tween the home prices and the export prices to the United 
States of German wares. It will be noted that the export 
prices to the United States are now between 300 and 400 per 
cent higher than the home prices. | 

I take just one, consular invoice 1408, white china tableware, | 
from the Hutschenreuter factory in Germany. Invoice date, 
March 20, 1922. The invoice export value was $908.35. The 
home value, for which the article was sold to the consumers in 
Germany, was $218, or a difference of 316.5 per cent. 

[ will not enumerate them all, but 1 will take the other article 
covered in paragraph 213, decorated china tableware. Here is | 
one from the Kahla factory. The invoice number is 1929, date 
April 11, 1922. Invoice export value, $2,209.08. Home value, 
$508.09, or 335 per cent above the home value. 

Here is another where there is a still wider differential, the 
Tirschenreuth factory, decorated tableware, without number. 
Date, March 29, 1922. Invoice export value, $3,628.70. Home 
value, $762.03, or 376 per cent difference between the price the 
manufacturers ask for these goods at home and the price at 
which they export them to the United States. Yet they are 
below our prices here, 

Let us now turn to Japanese china, which has been mentioned. | 
The Senator from New Mexico has stated that the people prefer 
it in their homes for its beauty—that they want to buy it. I 
think he stated that it was not as durable as American china. | 
I think it would be a good plan to educate the people to buy 
American china, because it would be more economical, being 
more durable. But imagine our putting Japanese china in the 
White House. We have the Lenox pottery there, the finest pot- 
tery in the world, made in this country, comparable with the 
best English china manufactured in those ancient potteries on 
the other side. Let us see what these customs appraisers found ' 
out about Japanese china; 


JAPANESE CHINA, 


Imports of Japanese china in 1921 far exceeded in value 
imports from any other country. In 1919 Japanese imports 
totuled $1,827,435, increasing to $3,877,020 in 1920, but declining | 
to $3,121,765 in 1921. Total imports of Japanese china in 1914 | 
were valued at $1,267,091, remaining fairly constant until 1918, 
when imports increased to $2,133,121. 

In volume the imports in 1920 and 1921 slightly exceeded 
those of 1914. But a small proportion of chinaware from Japan 
is comparable to the wares manufactured in the United States, | 
and its comparability exists only in regard to dinner ware and 
some hotel ware. I note that under these prices Japan and | 
Gerinany have in many instances outfitted many of the hotels | 
which buy china in large quantities. Under this tariff the | 
American manufacturer has not been able to compete in the 


of the dinner ware imported from Japan is comparable to do- 
mestic ware. The balance of the Japanese wares are typical of 
the country, and while some of them may be competitive in a 
displacement sense, the greater portions are probably purchased 
in this country for their oriental qualities and effects. They do 
displace American china produced in American factories. 

Considering the items alone in the Reynolds report, 70 per 
| cent does not equalize the competitive differences, as shown in 
tabulation No. 1. 

This information is from the customs appraisers’ report, and 


| I am referring to paragraph 213, covering item No. 11. 


It would require 98 per cent to equalize the difference between 
the Japanese import price of cups and saucers and the American 


selling price. 


It would require 73 per cent as to dinner ware. 

It would require 130 per cent as to dinner ware, seconds. 

That is the estimate and analysis made by the customs in- 
spectors who pass on this. Now, let us see about Czechoslovakia. 

Decorated china imported from Czechoslovakia totaled 
$194,170 in 1920, as compared with importations from the Bo- 
hemian pottery district, formerly a part of the Austrian Empire, 
amounting in 1914 to $532,000. Allowing for the advance in 
value over 1914 prices, the volume imported in 1921 is about 
20 per cent of 1914 quantities. In regard to these importations 


| it will be noted in tabulation No. 1 that the Senate rate of 


50 per cent on decorated earthenware falls far short of equaliz- 
ing the competitive difference: 118 per cent is necessary ; while 
on decorated china the figures show that but 52 per cent would 
be required. 

Imports of decorated German china for several years prior to 
the war averaged $3,000,000, declining to $2,352,970 in 1915 and 
$15,600 in 1917. It is true they were insignificant; but importa- 
tions were resumed in 1919, reaching a total of $671,756. Ait 


' the beginning of the year 1920 the export price on German 


china was established, but the statistical value of importations 
for this year, amounting to $799,750, was based on German home- 


' market value, which was about 50 per cent of the export price. 


In 1921, however, total imports valued at $1,902,320 were based 
partly on home and partly on export value. They were steadily 
increasing. Of this amount appreximately $430,000 was im- 
ported during the first five months of the year, and entered on 


| the basis of the home-market value. The balance was entered 


at the export price, the equivalent home-market value of 
which was approximately from 25 per cent to 40 per cent 
of the export price, varying according to the fluctuations in 
the exchange value of the German mark. The volume of 
imports in 1921 was, therefore, about one-third the average 
annual pre-war imports. 

The export price prior to August, 1921, was 150 per cent 
above pre-war values, subsequently reduced to 874 per cent, 
which is at present from 300 to 400 per cent above home-market 
gold value. This reduction in export values enabled the 
German manufacturers to meet the change in the basis of 
valuation for dutiable purposes as embodied in the emergency 
act of May, 1921. 

As the export value at the present time averages from 300 
to 400 per cent above the home-market value, it is apparent 
that the rate of the Senate bill for china and earthenware 
could readily be met by a counter reduction in the export 
price, destroying our domestic market entirely if the Germans 
so desired. 

Their export price is just under our domestic manufacturing 
prices but with a differential between the cost of production 
and the selling price over there; they can simply lower that 
export price and meet almost any competition and duties levied. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr, President, I should like to 
ask the Senator why it is that Germany is not sending more 
of that ware to this country if there is such a margin of 
profit in it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think sheis. I think I have just 
read that she has gradually increased her imports. I think my 
previous figures show that she increased from $15,000 in 1917 
to $1,902,000 in 1921. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Germany is not sending to the 
United States anything like the quantity she was sending here 
prior to the war. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Oh, no. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Why should she not send as 
much and a great deal more if there is such an enormous ad- 
vantage in the present conditions over the pre-war conditions? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the history of these 
importations shows a progressive increase from 1917, and Ger- 
many is prepared, with this great power she has in this cartel 
agreement, whereby she simply keeps up prices above her home 
market prices and is enabled to flood this market, and I do 
not want her to do it. I want to protect the American prod- 
ucts. That is what my argument is based on, and while the 
importations from Germany have not reached those prior to 
the war, they are gaining by leaps and bounds, and they have 
this differential export advantage. That is the point I am 
making in justifying these rates, 

Should the German manufacturers reduce their export price 
to the present status of their home market value, it would neces- 
sitate the imposition of an ad valorem rate of from 300 per eent 
to 500 per cent. Tabulation No. 2 shows the rates that would 
have been required at the time the Reynolds investigation was 
made had the German wares been invoiced at their home prices. 
The export values at that time were 238 per cent higher than 
the home values, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask the Senator how he ex- 
pects to remedy that situation by an increase of the tariff to 
the amount which he is suggesting? If those conditions exist 
without the modification or limitations, why will an increase 
of this tariff above the present rate to that proposed affect the 
situation at all, so far as Germany is concerned? ; 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I want to be fair about this. Un- 
doubtedly the German production costs will increase. Germany 
will not continue to have these low protection costs, but I doubt 
whether 70 per cent—even when Germany gets back to normal— 
will be sufficient to protect the American manufacturer against 
German competition. But it is a rate that was fixed as the 
basis of a fair average, and it undoubtedly is not too high, judg- 
ing from this very alarming record. 

Now, Mr. President, there is a statement regarding English 
china and French china which I shall not read in detail, but 
which shows that the imports of decorated china in 1914 from 
England were valued at $1,181,000, and that they have de- 
creased to $256,000 in 1919. As the 1919 values were prac- 
tically 100 per cent higher than those of 1914, the actual vol- 
ume in 1919 was but 10 per cent of the 1914 values. In 1920 
the imports amounted to $567,424, indicating that the imports 
were about double those of 1919 and 20 per cent of those of 1914. 

Imports of decorated English china in 1914 were valued at 
$1,181,000, declining to $484,225 in 1915 and $256,260 in 1919. 
As 1919 values were practically 100 per cent higher than these 
of 1914, the actual volume imported in 1919 was but 10 per cent 
of the 1914 quantities. In 1920 imports amounted to $567,424, 
indicating that the volume was about double that of 1919 
and 20 per cent of 1914 imports. Imports in 1921, totaling 
$648,659, show a comparatively slight increase in values over 
1920 imports. This shows an appreciable increase in volume, 
as the difference in value is attributable to the rise in sterling 
exchange, materially increasing the landed costs at the present 
time. 

French china is considered fairly comparable with the vitri- 
fied china made in this country. Imports of decorated ware in 
1914 were valued at $1,439,780, dropping te $879,820 im 1915, 
and remaining fairly constant to the year 1918, in which year 
imperts amounted to but $572,884. Following this decline in 
value, imports in 1919 increased to $731,036, again followed by a 
decline in 1920 te $578,267, while in 1921 values increased to 
$861,462. The volume of French china imported in 1921, taking 
into consideration the increase in unit values over 1914 prices 
and the average exchange value of the French franc during 
that year, is approximately one-third that of shipments im- 
ported in 1914. Tabulation No. 1 shows that a 70 per cent rate 
on French china is justified. 

The aim of a rate of duty should be to take care of the 
greatest competitive difference, not the smallest. These high 
competitive differences expressed in rates can be summed up 
as follows: 

Tabulation No. 1. 


No. 8. Czechoslovakia: Decorated earthen tableware__........___ 
No. 11. Japan: Decorated china tableware_..._.._.--....._____ 98 
pe. ae Japan: Decorated china (dinner ware, including “ sec- 

o PT Dl «aay enpebanminytaeatemiginiatinemnalianmrlily ciel arecelipaiitithiiiilip tanta tah tae cnleasinsh on 
No. 17. Japan: Decorated china (dinner ware, not including 

S C00” ) icone dremel tmncintimnidiometsihli caida tnd. 
No. 18. Japan: Decorated china (dinner ware “ seconds ”’) 
No, 19. France: Decorated china (dinner ware “ seconds ”’) 





Tabulation No. 2. 


If export prices fall to home level: Per cent. 
No. 3. Germany: White earthen tableware._...-------------.-. 428 
No. 7. Germany: Decorated earthen tubleware__.....-._--.---__ 370 
No. 9. Germany: White china hotel ware__ _- pbabialin Serhan s abbas 364 
No. 13. Germany; Decorated china hotel ware_.....__-----._--- 286 
No. 14. Germany: Decorated china dinner ware___._._..__.--- 247 


Mr. President, I was somewhat amazed last night when the 
Senator from New Mexico spoke of the enormous profit of the 
pottery industry and when he read that résumé of the income- 
tax report I thought that the profits were unusually large. But 
upon investigation I found that of the eighty-odd million 
dollars he mentioned $36,000,000 was the amount of the prod- 
uct represented under these two items. The Senator did read 
some income-tax return figures showing that the net income on 
the china and earthen ware business in 1920 amounted to 32 
per cent. I was somewhat interested to know how those figures 
were compiled, and so I called this morning at the internal- 
revenue office and asked Mr. Blair upon what basis the figures 
were compiled. Mr. Blair sent for the income-tax statistician, 
Mr. White. 

Mr. White stated that he had received a letter from the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Sraons], in which certain figures 
were asked for, and I asked him to show me a copy of that 
letter. Of course, I felt that I had a right to secure it, inas- 
much as the majority members of the committee had not been 
furnished with these figures. I think Mr. Blair has a right 
to reveal income-tax figures, although I understand there is a 
restriction against it in law. I understand there is some policy 
of giving the figures of industries grouped, and I intend to 
investigate that, because the Ways and Means Committee have 
steadily refused to allow industrial figures te be revealed that 
might be used in competition. However, I shall pass that by, 
because I feel the Senator was engaged in a sincere and honest 
endeavor to get at the truth. 

But the statement submitted does not fairly represent the 
profits of the industry. Net income is not profits, and these 
figures were taken out of the maximum year. Other years have 
shown a loss and still other years small profits, and over the 
entire period I am informed that the average net earnings are 
about 10 per cent. 

I do not believe the Senator from North Carolina will have 
any objection if I read the letter he wrote. I only desire to 
read the items which he requested. I do not believe I violate 
any privilege. May I ask the Senator if he has any objection 
to the letter being read? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, no; I have not. I do not recall the 
letter, but I have no objection to the Senator reading any letter 
I may have written. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It is in order to clarify the 
schedule. I read: 

The following infermation is desired on the several industries men- 
tioned below— 

I call attention to this— 
taking a representative number of the largest manufactures from each 
industry. 

A representative number of the largest manufactures, but 
not all of them. This was presented last night as representing 
840 industries in the country engaged in this business and every 
grade of pottery under the sun. 

The names of the manufacturers, of course. need not be given. 
Capital invested, production, sales, and net profit for the following 
years: 1914, 1919. 1920, and 1921. 

I asked the statistician to send to Mr. Blair, the commis- 
sioner, a statement of how this data was compiled and what 
portion of the, industry it represented. I have received this 
letter from Mr. Blair to-day: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFice OF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL ReveNvup, 
Washington, May 25, 1922. 
Hon, Josern 8S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Senator: Relative to the data compiled in response to the 
request of the Hon. FuRNivoLD McL. SiMMONS, copy of whose letter is 
attached hereto, I desire to say that the information submitted for the 
several industrial — requested by him, among which is the china- 
ware and earthenware industry, was transcribed from the returns of net 
income filed by corporations for excess-profits tax purposes, and was 
limited to the following: 

First. Those whose predominating business conformed to the indus- 
trial classification. 

Second. Only those reporting net inconmre. 

Third. Only those whose returns were available for each of the years 
1920, 1919, 1918, and the oe period (1911, 1912, 1913). 

Fourth. No consolidated returns embracing subsidiaries engaged in 
diversified businesses. 

The Information gave the data as reported and before audit or adjust- 
ment, and as the amount of tax was not requested it was not furnished. 

The tabulation respecting the chinaware and earthenware maxufac- 
turers embraced 36 concerns, whose total invested capital for 1920 
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amounted to $13,480,865 and whose net income aggregated $4,416,430. 
The (otal tax of these concerns was $1,331,929, the gross:sales amounted 
to $27,294,995, and ‘the cost of goods $18,124,615. 

In other words, those who reported no net income, those who 
practically had no profits, were eliminated from these figures, 
and those are the ones we are trying to protect. It is claimed 
that 25 per cent is not.an unusual profit in this industry. Why? 
It is because it has rapid annual fluctuations, It is a tech- 
nical industry, highly technical, highly artistic. A mistake in 
the manufacturing process may cause a great loss. Therefore, 
with that hazard and that risk, it is conceded ong, Se to 25 
per cent ts'a fair profit, considering, too, the facet ‘that they 
have the years of depression as well. 

But, Mr. President, 32 per cent net income does not repre- 
sent the average met income, because ‘there are double the 
number of factories beyond .those reported in these figures, and 
therefore, if the Senator had wished to be fair, he would have 
asked them to give a report on the entire industry .and not 
eliminate half or more of the industries. I am told that this 
represents only one-tenth of the entire pottery industry and 
only those which reported excess profits. Is that fair? Is that 
accurate? Does it truly represent the condition of the entire 
industry? I claim that it does not. 

Now, let us see what Mr, Blair said: 


As stated above, the concerns listed were those which filed returns 
for excess-profits tax purposes; that is, their net income required 
the submission of data relative to their invested capital, and were 
limited to those for which comparative data were available for prior 
years, and contained, with a very few exceptions, no returns other 
han those reporting net income. The group in the chinaware and 
earthenware industry for 1920 did not contain any concerns other than 
those reperties net income. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. H. Buair, Commissioner, 


Mr. President, the question of profits is one that leads us 
into a speculative realm and is confusing. I have discussed 
many figures this afternoon, I dislike to discuss them because 
they are confusing. These figures were compiled by men who 
have searched the actual records and the actual invoices, and 
I challenge anyone to show, with the present condition as it 
exists in regard to German export values, that 70 per cent is 
an excessive duty upon chinaware—with that condition menac- 
ing this great industry in the country, with 14 or 15 States 
concerned in its production, and over 100,000 people dependent 
upon its prosperity. 

But let us look into the condition of the German factories. 
I have here a translation from the Berliner Morgenpost of 
Ma: 7, 1922, which I wish to read: 

TINKLING DIVIDENDS, 
PROFITS IN POTTERY, 


A noisy wedding-eve demonstration was at one time regarded, to a 
eertain extent, as an essential preliminary to a happy marriage. Glass 
and broken porcelain, including undamaged pieces, were sacrificed to 
that end, and no account was taken of a few pieces of pottery, more 
or less, costing as they did only a few marks. But times have chan . 

To-day a bridal couple is contented if they can provide themselves 
with the most necessary things in this line. Monstrous prices prevail. 
A table set, such as is beyond the means of the majority of those about 
to marry, demands many thousands, while few can entertain the idea 
of buying luxury articles. The pottery factories are to blame for this 
condition in completely neglecting domestic needs— 


They are exporting the high-priced pottery— 


Practically, only necessary goods are being turned out, the produc- 
tion of luxury articles for domestic use being reduced to a minimum. 








The enormous ontlays which must be incurred to-day in buyin t- 
tery find their explanation, in part, in the ——— table, ee 6 
persistent advance in the dividends of the large pot 


ery works: 





1918 


Per cent. | Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent 





. 20 17 17 
Kahbla (t31+13) 20 
Koenigszéll............. 12 

50 25 
IEE i tndntdiicgsctenoseubunpbannnss 20-+15 
DRIRTIIN 06 on ndnermmasmanenelas wnieasey 6 
VOOR Ss; wisanhbammactadouinteitewnede 12 








‘Notwithstanding these beautiful returns, the — industry com- 





plains; it complains of impossible wages and of inadequate domestic 
profit. It has recently—perhaps because it regards the situation as 
altogether too sad—again increased prices by 334 per cent. AS a 
matter of fact, however, the pottery industry is doing splendidly. It 
has the advantage over other branches of industry of being dependent 
to a relatively small extent upon for raw material. The necessary 
gears is obtained in Germany and only certain varieties of earth and 
eldspar have to be sought abroad, the former from Czechoslovakia, 
the latter from Sweden and Norway. ‘The industry is very well oc- 
cupied on domestic orders, but its chief interest is plainly devoted to 
foreign trade. This throws into its lap enormous exchange profits, 
seeing that, in accordance with a resolution of the association, only 
foreign currency can be applied to export-sale transactions. The sale 
of German pottery to northern countries, to the United States, and to 
South America has recently made great strides, and the large firms are 
cove themselves more and more to establishing sales agencies 
abroad, 

A careful study of the above table will lead many to inquire, not 
wholly without reason, whether it is unavoidably necessary to pour out 
dividends of 50 per cent to the stockholders. Should it not be possible 
for the pottery association, responsible as it is for the fixing of 
domestic and foreign prices, to maintain the former at a reasonable 
level in view of the large profits accruing from the latter? 

Mr. President, we have here stated from the Berliner Mor- 
genpost of May 7, 1922, ‘the dividends of the German potteries, 
showing that the foreign business ts developing and that they 
have made these huge profits out of it. I have no objection to 
Germany doing business here, but I first want the American 
market to be commanded by American factories. The com- 
mittee has tried to fix the rates imposed in the pending bili 
on a fair basis, considering the prices of the imported article 
and the domestic selling prices of the American article. Pot- 
tery is one of the largest industries of my State, employing 
some 7,000 hands, and, as a representative of that State, I 
want the industry, fairly and adequately protected. Under the 
figures I have.presented it would be necessary to accord a pro- 
tection of over 100 per cent, but I think, in the adjustments of 
time and the restoration of .normal conditions, 70 per cent 
eventually may protect the industry. It will not do so now; 
but I claim that, with the low exchange values abroad and the 
present condition of the European market and the great danger 
of flooding the American market with these foreign goods, our 
first duty is ‘to protect the American industry and not the 
foreign importer and the American retail department store. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous eonsent to -have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a table showing landed cost, duty-paid, 
under the proposed rates of imported pottery ware. 

The PRNSIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Actual danded cost, duty-paid, based on rates a8 proposed in the Senate bili of imported pottery ware, together with American wholesale selling price at factory of similar and competitive 
American goods. 


({Dhe German prices are actual sale prices in Germany and not the export prce, which is 150 per cent higher] 


_ 


















] 
| American 
Foreign Freight } 
ae value in transporta-} 0504 | sallins 
Oountry. Description of foreign article. Unit. United tion, and | : wales 
States insurance | duty-paid.| similar 
currency. charges. | ml article. 
EARTHENWARE, UNDECORATED. 
(Proposed rate 45 per cent.) 
Holland... White cups and sauteers.... 2... 26. cce ewes senses $0. 719 30. 162 $1. 204 $1.71 
Ge' Tiilns a chavepieninetataibiny BOrex cidhsivevuntriitin - 192 18 . 458 1.61 
Germneary. White plate, 9finch actoal “ist 2} 405 140 
er fe , H-inc! Wl 4 ’ y 
Do... wé seo uiaka, abiniain ania Sadenscveede cevlnved _ i - 3 
DO spe e cowsece . te i" O0ttal.. -ccceceececccececece es ° . 5 i 
akan avenue chk. SCsedY dieter nani teanaanedivdenmmacenentaersentase > 7.39 79 12. 23 11.9 
WO icicavsivercwsovr Pinin WHS RAE WARS. vc ice cc vevccceveccctsccccscévevees 21. 5 215 33. 25 37.99 
EARTHENWARE, DECORATED. 
Proposed rate 50 per cent.) 
England... .........+. Dede WRG. 05495 ive Fone sevens cegiece bp Wee ticn ences deneedde 16-dozen assortment 24.79 2.23 39. 41 60. 06 
Dittednkeresspcoved REE noncondcqcone caqueppeenpcammencensceceeseuibwant BAvcancamaennsighne 25. 39 2.29 40. 36 63. 56 
Seeee eocees cecce cy CONE MPO UM s cheadestcccddousstustastedeccsecsdtcedelccec Oe tescadcahecscets 25.39 2.99 40. 36 63. 56 
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Actual landed cost, duty-paid, based on rates as proposed nee ee together with American wholesale selling price at factory of similar and competitivee 
merican goods—Con' “ 












































tinued 















American 

Forei Freight 
vaieein transporta- Rane 4 ae 
Country Description of foreign article. Unit. United tion and ; 8 

cost, rice 
States insurance duty-paid datas 
Caemeney. article. 
EARTHENWARE, DECORATED—continued. 

RE dhe vedenan .--| Transfer border, underglaze. ..........0.-0-sseeeees dotibiide seam apnartayas $28. 20 $1.97 $44, 27 $71. 50 

A RRR He eo mt ee MDs wo sconce vbehe thie weshespensynnpe 24, 21 2. 18 38. 49 64. 89 
Transfer border, gold edge........--.2-.-eeeeeeeeees 11.95 .72 18. 54 21. 66 
Gold band mat. handles.............-..++- 12. 96 78 20, 22 23. 82 
Transfer border, liquid gold er 12. 32 -68 19. 16 24. 50 
Seantakice tink eonie Saini a | enh aeen staan anhas earemmniee 13. 13 -72 20. 41 24. 59 
Lepacersunhesdoedich sinned accvans chkcabes aval oe kbines am 11. 24 -79 17, 65 21. 67 
7 tisain | p pate, trade size, underglaze print... 1,20 -09 1. 89 1,76 
pas cnncecesesestics:daanmassanhs ehpersshesiehubeseedeessoe .87 -18 1.49 1.7% 
6 hotel nappies; stencil border. ...... - 271 - 2% - 676 1.12 
.! 15-piece-cereal set, 2-color underglaze . Se dubbed strisedy decd scbubed 1.22 .48 2.31 2.12 
WE, BOs 0 ok ShKss pe RB ee hie Ss desescanddccésdes ye Doren...... bobdddoocer 94 09 1.50 1,72 
WHITE CHINAWARE, UNDECORATED. 

(Proposed rate 60 per cent.) 
81-inch plate, roll edge, white hotel china . 944 43 1. 934) 4.90 
-| 8inch plato, cord edge, white hotel china 1,65 24 2.88 3.07 
7j-inch plate, cord edge, white hotel china. 1. 52 22 2.65 +277 

CHINAWARE, DECORATED. 

< (Proposed rate 70 per cent.) 

GeEMANG os isn. css 08 8}inch plate, transfer border..............-...-.-ses.----- Dees cessdee 1.61 1.13 . 65 3.39 7.30 
DO. cscivcs eoedl Srinch plate, transfer border, undergiaze print.............!-...- do..... 1.50 1.05 - 60 3.15 5, 50 
Do... --| 8}inch piate, 2-color line, undergiaze..........-.-++++++-++ |-.:-.do... 1.32 92 53 2.77 5. 60 
aE ace meg Pe OMT ee er eha ye: eneu ns 1.50 1.05 - 60 3.15 6. 30 
Do..... ..| 8-inch plate, 2 gold lines, transfer border.................. bine Miibans 1.77 1,24 . 60 3.61 8. 83 
DSc cise . inch plate, blue band BA BN ins since a bones ccdanere ripen ebersiadsesssocston 1.69 1,18 68 3. 55 7.05 

France....... -| Dinner ware, decalcomania sprays. . 100- pies dinner sei. _- 11. 73 8.21 . 82 20. 76 39, 03 
ainimeneie ski ehante aan ID. pavascoperevccmebaninensdeabocece nanecepces cc cades trie sneaneneiane 11,00 7.70 - 66 19. 36 39.03 

GerHRRAY . oo cocsvvesddicede OB. KO Ss SIGVI EEA Seba cst esi es Bienes 4 wedsoss 7.30 5. 11 2. 52 14. 93 42.93 

France......... -| Dinner ware, 4 mat. handles... ~.........--.+--seeeeseeneeleonest do... 20. 48 14, 33 1.70 36. 51 46. 83 

Japan...... ---| Decalcomania spray, liquid gold. ...........-..-seesee- aap lt=$3aaios 12.18 8. 52 4. 67 25. 37 39. 52 
Wircccconsccsnenceetenere ececs Rasoepaeatcnageetupremresep och vesaPebesseeetseee lésea- do... 8.84 6.19 4. 40 19. 43 32.93 

Czechoslovakia.........|....- MODIS bs I ER ey cb die ddd ocetvabhe debilse 20sadib hosed do... 11.72 8. 20 - 96 20. 88 : $2.93 

Dine cinistp vn se . Dapepenia spray, liquid gold, 4 mat. handles........... lowed do... 15.17 10. 62 2.77 28. 56 40.30 

ATE 0». 4c nnum<avpushsnsnitinhan tgihnbeniananennnhebaibenanietennaie>=*4inrenh tne oe PP ricagules txgsceda 6.16 4.31 2.33 12. 89 35. 90 

a. SS te cee Decgloomnants spray, 4 mat. handles, liquid gold..........}. avagtieenegedh<sitdeckil 21.74 15, 22 1.70 38. 66 43.10 

Germany... -| Decaleomania spray, detailed fanaa Sic dh cise <adacecaksldece do. 10. 05 7.08 2.52 19. 60 49.13 

JOG. cide ns: sncicnc tape chop hie enon ainein ge dan ena costennes ep ipmnpehotinnsacanpapesiaecsd 15. 07 10. 55 4.91 30. 53 40, 13 

IIIA 2s: ntiachiiniidell inane peadanbneianaxtcennsbabeabaanacnmnereeiensanhs hese 14.97 10. 48 1, 20 26. 65 34.77 

HOTU. ccc cccccccccfoccbeMescch cues sebocedesccsvebecdedeecesbcbssdvcdibodeudbbeneaas 8.31 5. 82 1.65 15. 78 37.45 
DO. ki. 5k 535s coh We BU ls cicss~ dds chit GiRb Weide be évatdvab ake cbawpibyietee 6. 86 4.80 2. 63 14. 29 34.77 

France..... --| Mat. gold band, 4 mat, handles............-..2..--2sseseee}e+--- 20. 44 14, 31 1.43 36. 18 50.73 
Tn aan -| Decalcomania border, mat. gold band, } mat. handles 18, 89 13, 22 1.13 33. 24 59.73 

GREG no. oss cette > Bed eE CE SET aloe c bh uesSheCWE Redes ch Ot cdcbe Us Uses Mecbd 14, 12 9. 88 2.50 26. 50 50.73 
WD. Gils cb iawactin dh cc Re Mies deh Eiagh ihc) pide ahs ake <p bHast eb ae dad od 14. 27 9. 99 3.71 27.97 59.73 

France. . eal Decaleomania border, 20. 99 14. 69 1.47 37.15 51. 99 
Do... -| Mat. gold band, over 18. 67 13. 07 1.12 32. 86 51. 99 
ig PS DSS e SST HN .ecedse Ru etbecbesiddes cdi cevsliiasee 26. 82 18.77 1.70 47.29 54.71 

Germany... 18, 78 13. 14 2. 50 34. 42 54. 71 

Japan...... sp hetien iimatannsnnke stp bne> snaatathinnncesecn so cepeasoncnenselssent 22. 23 15. 56 5. 52 43. 31 54.71 

Germany... ‘| Bro. xd gold band, color line, 4 mat handles ...............]---.- 12, 38 8. 66 2. 45 23. 49 49. 26 
Do..... — gold band, go!d a "y mat handles............. 10. 21 7.14 3. 37 20.72 52. 56 
DOss0<6 15, 63 10, 94 5. 08 31. 65 59. 83 

France..... 37. 87 26. 51 1.70 66. 08 79.92 

Germany... 17. 65 12.35 4.65 34. 65 80, 49 

France..... 31. 28 21. 90 1.88 55. 06 69. 41 
a 28. 53 19. 97 1.73 50. 23 60. 41 

Germany..... 29. 32 20. 52 2. 50 52. 34 60. 41 

PEs cals caxcchousncnee -55 38 34 | 1.27 1,90 








Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
The absence of a quorum is suggested. 
the roll. 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the 


SHORTRIDGE in the chair). 
The Secretary will call 


Ashurst Frelinghuysen McKinley Simmons 
Ball Gooding McLean Smith 
Borah Hale McNary Smoot 
Brandegee Harris Moses Spencer 
Broussard Harrison Nelson Sterling 
Bursum Johnson New Sutherland 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Newberry Swanson 
Capper Jones, Wash. Norris Townsend 
Cummins Kellogg Oddie Underwood 
Curtis Kendrick Overman Wadsworth 
Dillingham Ladd Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Elkins La Follette Phipps Warren 
Ernst Lenroot Poinsexter Williams 
Fletcher Lodge Sheppard 

France McCumber Shortridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Sendtors have an- 


swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I merely wish to 

say a word, and I hope that inside of two minutes, or not 

much longer than that, we may be able to get a vote on the 











amendments in the pending paragraph. With regard to the 
criticism by the Senator from New Jersey of the statement 


| which was received from the Treasury Department as to the 


profits of the ceramic industry or that part of it engaged in 
producing earthenware and chinaware, I have only this to say, 
that the Senator from North Carolina made a request of the 
Treasury Department to select the representative concerns so 
as to portray the conditions in the industry. I think we had a 
perfect right to rely upon what the Treasury Department fur- 
nished in response to the request, and I do not believe that the 
criticisms of the Senator from New Jersey have met the situa- 
tion at all. Of course, he mentioned some concerns that did 
not return any profits, but the Treasury Department was re- 
quested for returns of corporations representing the industry, 
and that was the information which was furnished. However, 
it is not contended that the industry is not in a prosperous 
condition. 

Mr. President, there is only one other point attempted to be 
made by the Senator from New Jersey. He had some informa- 
tion, which does not appear in this record, to the effect that 
owing to the cost of wages, and so on, in Germany it would 
require a tariff ranging from 200 to 600 per cent to equalize 
the difference in the cost of production here and in Germany. 
I can simply reply to that by’saying that if that is the situation 








: 
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tobe met’ this bill’ does not meet it at’ all; and there ie no use 
in presenting an argument’ of that sort. It simply renders’ 
puerile any attempt of this kind to meet that situation ff! that! 
isso} but I think that the competition’ from- Germany’ stiould 
wot be determined by’ any outside information as to the poten- 
tialities; but there® are’ practical things’ to be considered—the 
question: of quantity production; for example. How’ much of’ 
this can Germany’ prodtice? How muelris' Germany prodtcing? 
She has her limitations on output, and the proof of that’ is*in 
the amount of the wares arriving’ in’ the United States. If 
there were four, five; or six hundred'per cent profit ix sending 
those goods to the United States, and’ if’ there’ w no limita- 
tion upon the quantity. of production, this country would be 
flooded' with those goods’ at present prices. - 

The truth is that Germany is sending to this country to-day 
in’ money value only 60 per cent’ of what! she'sent Here in 1913, 
and admittedly the prices to-day are two and'a half times what 
they were’ in 1918; so Germany with all these advantages, 
theoretical’ or imaginary, is sending to’ us: to-day only 60 per 
cent in value; and calculating that on the basis of 24 to 1 we’ 
are bringing in from Germany of’ these wares just about one- 
fourth of what we were before the war. Where is the great 
menacé from that practical side of the proposition? 

There must be something beyond’ these figures which are 
stated here, factors to whieh I reférred eartier in the day—a 
lack of fuel, a lack of sorhething’ else~because; if I know the 
German character, if the German manufacturer saw a profit of’ 
600 per cert, and liad the facilities with which to produce the 
commodity, he would be flooding this market; but here; three 
and a half years after the war, lie is‘only sending in 60 per cent 
in value-and about’ one-fourth of the quantity of the wares lie 
was sending over here in 1918. 

Mr. President, it is admitted‘ also that those-wares are selling 
in’ the: American market to-day, under existing law, for’ a 
higher price’ than the alleged comparable American article. 
Why should this’ duty be increased?’ If you accept the major 
premise, you! want a duty here of three or four hundred per 
cent; but what’ you are going to do is to shut ont England 
altogether, shut out France altogether; and turn the market’ 
over to Germany, whiat little will be left. That is: what this 
means, because the English importations are decreasing, not- 
withstanding’ our high prices, The French importations are 
decreasing; notwithstanding theseprices;. The Senator referred 
to Japan. Japan is sending more ware’in here to-day, measured 
in dollars, than prior to the war; but in quantity Japan is not 
sending in as much now as she was: prior to the war. 

Mr. President, the necessity for this: increase of duty is not 
apparent. ; 

The Senator from North’ Dakota [Mr. McCumser] the ottier 
day, in a very considerate statement, dismissed from his mind 
any appreherisions with regard to Germany: Talk about the 
eartel systen: in: Europe. It relates‘only to'Germany. I read 
an article this morning from the April 22 supplement to the 
London Times, showing’ that’ the: costs in’ Germany now are 
just’ about on the world’s level. 

Wages lave been. increasing 20 and 30 and 40 per cent a 
month. All cost prices have been: mounting; mounting, and it 
goes without saying that in any country in a short time the 
commodities must become stabilized with world conditions: 
When exchange is dropping, dropping, dropping—of cotrse; 
measured in the currency of the particular country—there is 
an advantage; but when you stop somewhere, as the drop in 
German currency has stopped, you soon reach the world level 
of prices; and’ that is just what is being done in Germany 
to-day ; and aecording to the statistics: of the Federal Reserve 
Board, so far as textiles and leather goods are concerned, they 
are above world! prices in Germany to-day with the low-value 
mark. In other words, the prices of those commodities in 
Germany to-day are 89 or 90 times the prices prior to the time 
wlien the mark became depreciated) whereas even at the present 
price of the mark the depreciation has been only about! 70‘to 1. 

Mr: President, I do not care to detain the Senate any longer, 
but' I want to‘say this: 

The Reynolds report has been referred to here. I have had 
some calculations made upon that report showing the import 
value of these wares from: these different countries, and’ T have 
figured out' the necessary percentage of tariff which would be 
required. to meet the differential in prices: Mark you, the 
goods-are’ selling in the United: States: above the domestic price; 
but in. the importation, and’ so on, and the: prices ‘on which duty 
is levied there’ is'a difference in: some instances; and I want to 
show just what it is, figuring thie importer’s overhead and: = 
at 88% per cent of his landed cost: These figures are’ based 
upon: that. 


As‘ to’ that I want to say’ fiat where the importation is of a 
staple‘ kind and there is a qui¢k turnover the importer’s profit 
is’ very’ much less than where a specialty conies in and is 
kept in the warehouse or on the slielves for some period of time 
before it is turned over. If it is a novelty, tle same thing 
may be said; and everybody as to such commodities as: those 
charges a higher profit than otherwise. If they are fashionatile 
or seasonable goods, the turnover is slow, and when the season 
is-over’ what! remains must be thrown away, and there must be 
a high overhead on such commodities as those; but the general 
level of charges for’ overhead’ and profit of the importer is 
50 percent on his landed cost or 33} per cent of his selling cost. 
On that basis’ here is what I find, taking these various com- 
modities from the Reynolds: report. 

Pirst, take these things coming from France: There were 12 
Samples’ taken in the Reynolds: report, and I have taken here 
the average of those 12 samples. I find that the foreign cost 
average was' $22.50; the landing charges, $1.22; the landed cost 
without duty, $23.79; the average selling domestic price, $52:41. 
Deducting from that 834 per cent as the overtiead and’ profit 
for the importer leaves the value of the American ware: at 
$34.94, a differential of $11.15, and’ in that case 50 per cent of 
duty is indicated. 

In the next’ case—that is; a 100-piece dinner set-——— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. JONES of’ New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN. I know that the Senator wants to 
be accurate. I asked the appraiser to figure that item, and he 
claimed that a 25 per cent profit was a fairer profit on tat 
class of goods, and the differential would be 65 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico: Mr. President, I do not know 
that the witness of the Senator from New Jersey is entitled to 
any more credence than. my witness on a subject’ of tliat sort. 
At any rate, I have taken the evidence furnished to me by 
people engaged’ in: the business, who tell me’ what it is; and I 
do not have to depend upon some customs official’ to tell me what 
it ought to be: 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will name my expert if the Sen- 
ator will name his. ‘ 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have no objection to that, but 
I do not think we are testing heré the credibility of witnesses; 
but I want to say that if the Senator from New Jersey is fram- 
ing a tariff bill upon a foundation of that sort, if that is all 
that he ‘lias on’ which to base his claim for this inerease in tax, 
I think he‘had better try to hunt up some other excuse. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr President; I do’ not want to 
protong’the debate; but’ I think we can not get any better author- 
ity than the appraiser who knows tlie ‘foreign selling price and 
the profits of the importers, as well as the domestic selling price, 
and whose ‘duty it is to Know those things. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not know of any better 
authority than the importer who has been in the business on a 
large seale for 25 or 30 years. 

Mr: FRELINGHUYSEN. I am very glad that the Senator 
has mentioned the' source of his information: 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am quite free to say that that 
is where it comes from, and I am quite free to say that I have 
talked with not only one of them but a number of them. 

On a dozen plates, white china; not decorated, figuring on the 
same basis; indicates a duty of only 9 per cent to meet the dif- 
ferential. That is from’ France. 

From Czechoslovakia; figuring in the same way, taking as a 
unit a 100-piece dinner set, the duty indicated is 35.5 per cent. 

From Germany, ona unit of a 100-piece dinner’ set; it’ says 
that no duty is required. On a dozen plates, hotel ware, deco- 
rated, no duty is required. On a dozen china plates, not deco- 
rated, a duty of 21 per cent is all that is indicated: These fig- 
ures are based'on the prices. on which the duties are levied and 
figured up, the actual transactions. 

Let us‘take Japan: A duty of 57.7 per cent would be required 
on a 100-piece dinner set: 

From England no duty would be required: 

Those are all the countries from which it is claimed: any ware 
ig expected to come in. But I want to say this, in conetusion, 
to those Senators who were not here this afternoon, there is 
little, if'any, of this ware actually comparable. The quality, as 
well as the design, differs with respect to the domestic ware, 
and! the wares. from the different foreign countries have: their 
peculiarities. It isa matter of taste; it is a matter of choice. 

Im: the: Reynolds report, in order to find: any so-called compar- 
able: article with: which a: comparison could be made, the: in- 
vestigator added the original: 10:or 20 or 30 or 40 per cent, so 
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that in his judgment it would equalize the thing. You can not 
equalize taste and choice of the housewife in any such manner 
as that. She knows the kind of a decoration she wants and the 
quality of ware she wants, and in a commodity of this sort, 
where it involves the artistic temperament of the people in this 
country, the women particularly, do you want to try to regulate 
price by a tax? 

I move, in paragraph 212, on page 86, line 12, to strike out 
the numerals “45” and insert “35.” That is the present duty 
on that class of wares. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I would especially like to 
have the attention of this side of the Chamber for about five 
minutes in presenting a situation which arises under the two 
paragraphs which have just been discussed, and which, I think, 
should have the attention especially of those Senators who think 
that in some instances we have made rates that were seemingly 
high, 

I first want to call attention to the tariff rates in the three 
tariff bills in relation to these two particular paragraphs, and 
@specially to call attention to the fact that although the cost 
of production in this country has enormously increased in pro- 
portion to the cost of production of our competitors, we have 
made very little difference in the matter of rates of duty. 

We will take paragraph 212, covering earthenware. Under 
the Payne-Aldrich law the duty on the not decorated was 55 
per cent. Under the Underwood law it is 385 per cent, and in 
the Finance Committee amendment the rate is 45 per cent. 
In other words, the committee rate is 10 per cent ad valorem 
less than the Payne-Aldrich rate and 10 per cent more than the 
Underwood rate. The Payne-Aldrich law levied a duty of 60 
per cent on the decorated, the Underwood law 40 per cent, and 
the committee reports in this bill a rate of 50 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, may I make the 
suggestion that under the Payne-Aldrich law these two para- 
graphs were combined, according to my recollection. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. But the rates were the same. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The rates were the same under 
both paragraphs in the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In other words, whether decorated or not 
decorated ; and I am giving the rates. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Between the decorated and the 
nondecorated, or between the vitreous and the nonvitreous, 
there was no division in the Payne-Aldrich law, 


Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is mistaken when he says 


there was no division. There was a division, although they 
were all in one paragraph. Each one was described, and I am 
giving the Senate exactly what the rates were, if the Senator 
will now allow me to proceed, 

Mr, JONES of New. Mexico. The Senator is right about 
the rate. I am not undertaking to controvert that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is what I am speaking of now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What I meant to say was that 
on the cheaper wares the rate under the Payne-Aldrich law 
was as high as the rate on the more expensive articles. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. I will give the rates again. On 
earthenware, decorated, the Payne-Aldrich law levied a rate of 
60 per cent and under the Underwood law it was 40 per cent. 
The committee now reports in this bill 60 per cent. 

Let us take china, mentioned under paragraph 213. Under 
the Payne-Aldrich law the not decorated carried a duty of 55 
per cent. Under the Underwood law it carries a duty of 50 
per cent. Under the committee bill it carries a duty of 60 
per cent, which is 5 per cent more than the Payne-Aldrich 
rate and 10 per cent more than the Underwood rate. 

In the matter of the decorated the Payne-Aldrich law carried 
a duty of 60 per cent, the Underwood law a duty of 55 per 
cent, only 5 per cent difference, and the committee bill carries 
a rate of 70 per cent. 

Thus it will be seen that the rates which we report range 
all the way from 45 to 70 per cent. Seventy per cent seems to 
be a rather high duty. but I want the Senators to look the 
situation squarely in the face. The Senator from New Mexico 
quoted the statement which I made a few days ago, and, of 
course, quoted it accurately, the substance of which was that 
in at least the matter that was under discussion I felt that 
Germany would not attempt to drive down the market to an 
extent that she would drive the American industry out of ex- 
istence, because she would make more by unholding the high 
prices which she was receiving in that market. 

Where the fieid is smali and is capable of absorbing both the 
imports and the American products at these high prices, I do 
not think there will be a great deal of danger of driving the 
American product out of the market, even though the German 
may be able to dv 80. But where the field) becomes. .very im- 
portant, and one of the competitors can increase his product in 
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such quantity that he could cover, if necessary, the entire field, 
and drive the other competitor out of that field, that might 
present an entirely different question. 

This forenoon I started to ask the Senator from New Mexico 
a question, based on a certain state of facts, and get his reply 
to it. The Senator declined to yield at that time, and while 
it would not have been important to have presented the situa- 
tion to the Democratic side, I want to present it to the Repub- 
lican side. 

Let us take such a business as we have here in the pottery 
and chinaware industry in the United States, Let us assume 
that Germany can manufacture and sell at home, with a rea- 
sonable profit, a dinner set, we will say of 100 or 150 pieces, 
for $100. American manufacturers can manufacture and sell 
practically the same set, at least of the same inherent value, 
for $400. Germany exports those to the United States, but the 
German Government says to the manufacturer, “ You have got 
to put an export price on that article which will amount to 200 
per cent, in addition, and sell that to the American market for 
at least $300, plus the duty ”"—which we will say, at 80 per 
cent, would be $90—“ and that will give you the profit you are 
making on selling it for $100 and $10 in addition to that, and 
then you will divide with the Government this $210 profit.” 

The German Government, as I stated, wants the gold. She 
needs the money, and under the present situation I do not be- 
lieve she is going to drive down the prices in the United States 
to such an extent that she will lose by it. But here is the 
situation we must meet. We are making this bill, not for the 
year 1922 but maybe two, three, or four years, and possibly 
longer. Here, then, is a situation to meet. The Senator from 
New Mexico said there was no such condition, and that there- 
fore it was a waste of time to argue the matter upon any such 
hypothesis. Let us see about that. 

The Senator from New Jersey has already read into the 
Recorp some of the facts and figures obtained but a few days 
ago from the appraisers of merchandise which had been im- 
ported into the United States, getting the selling price in Ger- 
many, the export price from Germany, and the price for the 
comparable American article. 

I will refer to only one or two. Here is an article whose ex- 
pert invoice price is $908.86. The price at which it is sold in 
wholesale quantities at home was $218. The export price ex- 
ceeds the home price: by 316 per cent. Do you not see that the 
German merchant, if the Government will allow him, can reduce 
that 316 per cent and yet sell at the same profit at which he is 
selling to-day in the home market? Can you not see that it is 
in his power, if in a year or two it seems to the Government’s 
advantage or his advantage to take off this export price, or one- 
half or one-fourth of it, to drive the American manufacturer 
out of his own country? 

Now, let us take another—white china tableware. These 
figures are taken from actual invoices. This one was on March 
30, 1922, and is $273.05. The same article sold in Germany at 
wholesale for $60.07. That means 354 per cent over the home 
price. The German merchant, if his Government should take 
off his export price, can reduce his price $254 and yet sell it at 
a profit to the American consumer. 

What are we going to do in these cases? I admit that under 
the present situation the German perhaps will say, ‘‘I can bet- 
ter afford to get this big profit for my country and for myself, 
and I will sell up to the American price now, and I will sell 
even above the American price at the present time.” But can 
you not see that we are absolutely at the mercy of those manu- 
facturers? Do we want to say to all of the Americans engaged 
in this business, “‘ We will place you in a position where at any 
time you can be undermined and destroyed,” or shall we give 
him what we consider might possibly be a proper protection in 
case there is a considerable lowering in the export prices of 
the product from Germany? That is a question that the Ameri- 
ean who believes in a protective principle must meet. We-have 
given but 70 per cent. 

I have another table which shows the per cent that must be 
required in case the German should take off the export price 
and sell for the home price. Let us take the same table, No. 2: 
If the export price fell to the home level on this white earthern 
tableware it would require a duty of 422 per cent to meet the 
American price; on decorated ware it would require 370 per 
cent; on white china’ earthenware, 364 pei cent; on decorated 
hotel ware, 286 per cent ; on decorated dinner ware, 247 per cent, 
We have given a duty that ranges from 45 to 70 per cent. 

I do not know how long it will be before these heavy export 
duties may be taken off. I simply know that if they are taken 
off, the German merchant can absolutely destroy the American 
manufacturer. The only question is whether we shali: go. this 
slight per cent, 10 or 15 per cent, higher than the Underwood 
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rates and at least give that protection. That is practically all 
there is to it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I merely wish to 
say that I have not been able to gather any such figures as the 
Senator from North Dakota has produced. I do not know 
where they come from or on what they are based.. I do not 
know what the surrounding circumstances are, and I do not 
know the date when the trades were’ made, the rate of ex- 
ehange, or anything of that sort surrounding the transaction. 
But if that is the situation in Germany, and if that is the 
situation which we have to meet, it should be done ly an em- 
bargo or something of that sort, if you are determined to meet 
it, because this little increase in duty will not begin to touch 
that situation if it is a true reflection of the real situation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator said he did not 
know where my figures came from. May I tell him? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico, I shall be delighted. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The figures which I gave came from the 
New York appraisers of chinaware and earthenware. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I inquire when the trans- 
action occurred? 

i Mr. McCUMBER. I have all the dates of the invoices which 
read. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I mean when the trades were 
made—when the orders were given. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. The invoices show the times at which 
they were purchased in Germany, and all of them are after 
March, 1922. 

Mr. JONES of New Mextco. The invoices, if I am correctly 
informed, simply show the date of the exportation. They do 
not show when the trades were made. 

Mr, McCUMBER. The invoice shows when the sale was 
made. It is not the date on which the ship leaves, necessarily ; 
it is the date of the sale. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is the date of the exportation 
that the invoice gives. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Our duties of course are levied as of the 
date of the exportation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If this is the basis of the bill, I 
think we had better go out of business. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is the question for us to decide. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; that is the question. If 
the bill is intended to meet that situation with Germany, I 
am glad to know it. The distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota presented absolutely nothing to those on whom he 
relies for votes except this situation in Germany. I may add 
that that situation is the one thing that is always presented to 
us in the discussion of the bill if there is a yard or an ounce 
of the product coming from Germany. 

I think it is a pitiful situation. Imagine the great Congress 
of the United. States dealing with this situation in Germany. 
Just think what a puerile thing we are doing. If that is the 
purpose of the bill, we need not tire ourselves out here day after 
day. Does anybody believe that that is dealing with the 
German situation? If that is a true picture of the trade situa- 
tion in Germany, if that is what we are dealing with, do we 
want to do this thing? Just seriously think of that. We are 
told here in solemn terms that Germany can produce these 
things for 300 or 400 per cent less than they can be produced 
in the United States, and now we are going to equalize that 
situation, we are going to meet that situation, and we will 
raise our tariff wall about 12 or 15 per cent higher. 

I do not know what others think about it, but as for myself 
I would be humiliated to assume any such position as that. 
That is the situation we are going te deal with. We are 
solemnly told by the chairman of the Finance Committee that 
we have to deal with the situation in Germany, the only 
country to which he referred. We are told solemnly and 
assured that they have the proof that the goods can be produced 
there three or four hundred per cent cheaper than here, and 
now the great Congress of the United States, assembled here 
in solemn conclave to deal with the situation, raises the tariff 
10 or 12 or 15 per cent. 

It is humiliating to me to be a party to such a thing. I do 
not intend to be a party to it. I am going te vote against it. I 
would rather leave things just where they are now. We are not 
being hurt now, because the goods are not coming in. I would 
wait until I could find some logical remedy for the situation. 
The goods are not coming in. Germany is exporting to the 
United States in value, as I said awhile ago, only about 60 per 
cent of what she was exporting prior to the war. 

Would a man really acting on business principles and for a 
business purpose undertake to consider a potentiality of three 
or four hundred per cent? Would he think of dealing with 
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that at all by simply raising the tariff 10 or 12 or 15 per cent 
higher? When you have done this thing, how proud will you 
feel over it? It will be a great thing to accomplish that, to 
deal with the German situation in that way, to write such a 
record as that for your children to read, perhaps, in years to 
come. Go home and tell it te your constituents, that here was 
a great problem with which the United States Congress was 
dealing, confronted with the great problem that Germany can 
produce these goods three or four hundred per cent less than 
the United States. Now, as business men, as representatives 
of the citizens of this great Republic, we take up the solemn 
task of dealing with this subject, and what do we do? We 
raise the tariff 10 or 12 or 15 per cent. Who wants a record of 
that kind behind him? It will do you no good as a politician, 
because you have not met the situation. You have not shut out 
the German imports. If that is what you want to do, yeu have 
not accomplished it. Then, why do this thing? Is that writing 
a record of statesmanship? I ask you just to ponder for a 
minute on what you are doing. Where is the man who is going 
to be proud of that record? 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr, President, it seems to me very remark- 
able that after we have discussed this measure for over a 
month and a half upon the theory that'the rates provided would 
be sufficient to protect the Ame-vican producer against Ger- 
many—all our discussions have bee» with reference to German 
products—we are now told that the rates in the bill are about 
200 per cent lower than they ought to be; that in order ade- 
quately to protect the American against the German producer 
we ought to have, instead of a rate of 70 per cent upon earth- 
enware a rate of at least 300 per cent. That, too, is after the 
eommittee has let the country know and let the Senate know 
that the rates that it has fixed in the pending bill have been 
designed to meet the German situation. Now we have a state- 
ment. that the committee has come into the possession of 
startling information to the effect that the rates are at least 
200 per ceut lower than they ought to be. . 

Mr. President, we have this situation: It has now been quite 
a while since all impediments to interchange of products be- 
tween this country and Germany have been removed; at least 
during the whole of the year 1921 there was no real impedinient 
to interchange of goods between the two countries; and yet 
during that period of time there came to us from Germany only 
$88,000,000 worth of her products, as compared with the year 
before the war of nearly $400,000,000 worth of such products. 
If it be true that Germany can produce and is producing at 
300 per cent less than we are, and that Germany is anxious to 
take advantage of our markets, that she has abundant preducts 
which we need, it is very remarPable to me that less than one- 
fourth of the amount of German goods have come into this 
market during the last year which eame during the year before 
the war. 

It is more remarkable to me, Mr. President, when I consider 
that during the period when Germany was shipping us between 
one-fifth and one-fourth of what she did before the war, namely, 
during the year 1921, we shipped to Germany and sold in the 
German market, as I now recall, $347,000,000 worth of American 
goods; and yet, according to the Senator from North Dakota, we 
can produce only at a cost of from three to four times the cost 
at which Germany ean produce, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator from North Carolina 
allow me to correct him there? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from North Dakota did not 
make the statement attributed to him by the Senator from 
North Carolina. I think that we can produce, that we have been 
producing, and that we will continue to produce at a less cost 
than the Senator has indicated. All I could give the Senator 
was the tabulated statement as to the difference between the 
American selling price and the foreign selling price, and I have 
held to that because, let me say to the Senator, the rate of from 
45 per cent to 70 per cent would be no good on earth as a matter 
of protection in the event of the contest arising unless we could 
produce at a very much less cost than that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator has contended 
that the article which we are now discussing, which sells in 
the American market for $400, could be produced in the Cer- 
mab market for $100, or one-fourth of what it is selling for in 
this market. If that be true, as to that product, it must be true 
as to other products produced both in this country and in Ger- 
many. How, then, is it that we can sell in that country—and 
it has not been suggested that we are selling to Germany at a 
loss—that we can sell in that country and did sell in that coun- 
try four times the quantity of products of American soil and 
American factories that we purchased from Germany? 
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Mr. President, I expect: to: be able to: show that we are: sell- 
ing commedities in: Germany: to-day, which: are: produced on the 
American farm: and in American faetory, at a less price: than 
Germany is selling the products of her factories.in this country. 
If it be true that Germany: can produce crockery and other com- 
modities’ at one-fourth of what they can be- produced’ for in 
America, then, Germany can produce crockery and other things 
at one-fourth of what they can be: produced) for in nearly all 
the industrial countries: of the world: Nobody. has’ contended) 
here that there is any very great difference between the 
cost of production: of manufactured: products in Great Britain 
and Canada: and in this country; nobody has contended here 
that there is any great difference between the cost of domestic 
production of this product and of many other products:and the 
eost even in Italy and in: the Scandinavian countries’ or in 
France; but in Germany it is said it coscs only about from: one- 
fourth to one-third: what it costs here. If that be true as to 
the United States, T say it is: true as to the other industrial 
countries of the world ; and the only safety which mankind liv- 
ing on any part of the globe has against Germany is for all the 
nations of the earth to declare an embargo against German 
products. 

Te my mind, the argument which is now presented at the 
eleventh hour to excuse: the exorbitant rates. imposed by this 
bill is preposterous, Whatever the appraisers from whom the 
Senator got his information may have said, I do not believe that 
anybody in this country can be led to the conclusion that Ger- 
many Can produce and sell the product we are now discussing 
or other products: of the: factory at practically one-third of 
what they can be produced and sold for in this country. 

Mr. McCUMBER: Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, does he claim that the appraiser has made:a false report: to 
the Senate? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not attacking the veracity of the ap- 
praiser; I am merely saying that the information he has given 
the Senator is so incredible that I do not think it will be be- 
lieved ; I do not believe it. 

Mr. McCUMBBER. He has the invoices; he knows what they 
show ; and‘ he isa very trustworthy appraiser. 

Mr. SIMMONS, The Senator’s argument is not based upon 
invoices; his argument is based: upon the German selling price 
in the German market, and‘ not the invoice price at which it is 
imported into this: country. 

Mr: McCUMBER. The Senator is mistaken as to that; it is 
based on both. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have the invoice prices here furnished me 
by the Treasury Department. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has not those which I quoted: 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I have not those which the Senator 
quoted, because the Treasury Department does not quote any 
such statistics. 

The Senator argues that the German Government takes: $200 
out of the price at which the Germans sell in this country for 
the benefit of the German Government. I have heard that for 
some little while after the agreement between nations of Europe 
with reference to German reparations Germany imposed an 
export tax upon the products shipped from Germany, just as 
we impose an import tax in: this country, and just as Brazil 
imposes an export tax on coffee; but I never yet heard’ that 
export tax estimated at more than 834 per cent. I did hear 
at one time that it was 334 per cent; then I heard that it was 
reduced to 25 per cent; and still later I heard that plan of 
raising German revenues: had been very largely abandoned; but 
that Germany has ever taken $200 out of a: $300 price at which 
the German product is exported is incredible, Mr. President. 

I have here, in response to a letter which I addressed to the 
Treasury Department, a statement with reference to. prices, 
based upon the: Reynolds investigation. There was an investi- 
gation conducted by the Reynolds committee, inaugurated: at 
the instance of! the Pinance Committee of: the Senate. That in- 
vestigation cost us $109,000. The purpose of the investigation 
was to secure data for use in the framing of the pending bill 
upon the principle upon which the committee had. decided to 
frame it; that is, of raising the foreign price up to the domestic 
price. The Reynolds: committee was to secure information par- 
ticularly as to German prices, because the testimony which had 
been taken before the Finance Committee in the general hear- 
ings had’ been chiefly as to German prices. Nobody seemed to 
fear any other competition except German competition; and 
the Reynolds committee was raised by a resolution of Congress 
at the instance of the Finance Committee for the very: purpose 
of ascertaining the necessary facts with reference to German 
selling prices at home and abroad, in order to enable the com- 
mittee to: frame tariff: rates that; would: meet the situation. 
There is not a line or a syllable in the Reynolds report, which 


we have upon our tables here, that indicates that they found 
any such condition as the Senator from North Dakota has at- 
tempted to-have the Senate believe exists. I want to ask Sena- 
tors on the other side, if any such situation. as that existed, how 
it eseaped the attention) of! this committee; especially commis- 
sioned; to ascertain these facts with reference not only to the 
invoice price: at which these: products were exported but with 
reference to the domestic price? ’ 

Our tariff laws heretofore ‘have been based upon the domestic 
selling price in the foreign country. We have changed that in 
this law and made it either the domestic selling price or the 
export selling price, whichever is higher; and the Reynolds 
investigation was directed to ascertain both the home selling 
price and’ the export: price, in) order to give the committee the 
information which they ueeded: When they got that; having 
ascertained that in many instances the export price was a little 
above the domestic selling price in the country of exportation, 
they said: “Take one or the other in levying these duties, 
whichever happens to be the higher.” 

Mr. President, it would be'a most remarkable thing if this 
great committee, that had hundreds of experts and appraisers, 
men whose business: it was to familiarize themselves with all 
the conditions concerning our imports, and especially with 
reference to Germany, special attention being directed to that 
country at this time, should have permitted a situation like 
this to absolutely escape them; and it is still more strange that 
this condition, if it exists over there, has: never come to light 
except through some particular appraiser who has advised the 
Senator from North Dakota; when he gets into serious trouble 
with reference to these rates, that he can get out of it in this 
way. 

Mr. President, let me go back. I wrote the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I have not my letter here, but in his last reply— 
I wrote him twice—he refers to my letter. This letter is 
dated' the 18th of May, and is addressed to me: 

My Dear Senator: Referring to the department's letter of the 13th 
instant and previous cerrespondence, in which were transmitted cer- 
tain reports covering information desired by You with. respect to 
values of merchandise covered. by the various schedules of the Reynolds 
investig:tion, I inclose herewith furtber reports from the appraiser of 
merchaucise at the port of New: York covering paragraphs 213 and 387: 

This information given me by the Treasury Department is 
headed : ‘ 

TYPICAL MERCHANDISE COVERED BY VALUATION INVESTIGATION REPORT 
SHOWING VALUBS AS OF APRIL 1, 1922. 

Foreign merchandise: Chinaware, plain white; hotel china; vitri- 
fled: body; best selection one-quarter thick; roll-edge plates; 25 cm, 

Then, in the first column: 


Landed cost of imported article, including duty, $3.44. 


In another column: 

Actual selling price of comparable domestic article— 

Actual selling price now— 
$4.40. 

That has the profit of the wholesaler in it. The other item 
has no profit of the wholesaler in it. Taking out for overhead 
and profit of the wholesaler 334 per cent, which, is: the rule, 
you haye the American selling price $2.94 as against the foreign 
selling, price of $3.44. 

The next item in this table sent me by the Treasury Depart- 
ment is: 

Foreign merchandise: Bone china, decorated; 9-millimeter gold) acid 
berder over edge ; gold shoulder line. 

Landed cost of mported article, including duty— 

This. is the foreign article, with no importer’s profit, and. the 
importer is the wholesaler in the case of imports— 
dozen, $46.46. 

Another column: 

Actual selling price of comparable domestic article, dozen, $37.80. 


I do not know whether that particular article came from 
Germany, or came from some.other country. I assume from the 
argument of the Senator from North Dakota that practically 
all of this chinaware and, crockery ware comes. from. Germany. 
No other country, seems. to be making it; but in this particular 
ease the foreign article sold.in our market for a very decidedly 
higher price than the domestic article sold in our market, in- 
cluding profits in the case of the domestic article, and no profits 
of the wholesaler in the case of the foreign article. 

The next article we have is as follows: 

Foreign merchandise: China, decorated; vitrified, hard great red 
china; aerograph color fonds; transfer floral design, retouched-— 

And: some other descriptive terms which I will not trouble the 
Senate to, read— 

Landed cost of imported article, including duty, dozen, $4.91, 
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No comparable article is produced in this country, so that 
they give the selling cost in this market of the foreign product. 
In that column are these words: 

If no comparable article, give domestic selling price of imported 
article. 

Then is given the domestic price of the imported foreign 
article. The landed cost with the duty added was $4.91. 

The selling price of that same foreign article in this market 
was $5.58. That included the importer’s profit. It did not meet 
any competition of a comparable domestic article. There was 
no comparable article in this market. »* 

The next is in the shme situation. It is: 

Foreign merchandise: China, decorated— 

And then descriptive terms. 

Landed cost of imported article, including duty, dozen, $4.74. 


There are no comparable articles in this market, so that it 
comes under the head: 

If no comparable article, give domestic selling price of imported 
article. 

The domestic selling price is $6.25, as compared with the 
landed cost of $4.74. 

The same thing happens as to the next article given: 


Foreign merchandise: China, decorated— 


And some other additional descriptive terms. There is none 
produced in this country. The landed cost is given at $8.99, and 
the selling cost of the article in the American market is given 
at $10.08. 

That runs on through the next schedule in the same way. 
There is no comparable article. The landed cost is $18.19. The 
selling cost of the same article in this market is $23.94. 

In the case of the next—this is all china—the landed cost is 
$22.83; there is no comparable article, and it sold in this 
market at $36. 

The next is china, decorated, There is no comparable.article. 
The landed cost is $20.17, and the price at which it is sold in 
our market is $30, showing that the 33} per cent is about 
the average selling profit. 

The next is the same thing. There is no comparable article. 

The next is the same thing. There is no comparable article. 

The next is the same thing. There is no comparable article. 

IT ask to have this table printed in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SutTHERLAND in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Typical merchandise covered by valuation investigation report showing 
values as of April 1, 1922. 


INVESTIGATOR NO, 35. 
PAGE NO. 35, PARAGRAPH 213, LINE 1, 


| Landed cost of henocompfarable Actual selling 


| imported | article, give price of 
article, domestic selling} comparable 
including price of im- domestic 


duty. ported article. article. 





Foreign merchandise: Chinaware, 
lain white; hotel china; vitrified | 

y;. best selection; 4 thick; 

roll edge plates; 25 cm........... $3. 44 
Domestic merchandise: Chinaware, 
— white; hotel ware; vitrified 
best selection; } thick; 8}- 

inch. (actual, 10 inches), er esieescvnasdsiccees Edvcatensncreass $4. 40 


PAGE NO. 39, PARAGRAPH NO, 213, LINE NO. 2. 
——_———_——_ 


Merchandise, ree <p china 
decorated: 9 acid 
border over iene go. pak. | 
BBs whe ataibaedtdtnds sent dozen. . BGS foi svn <hephbadip <Otaedaandasacene 

Bore China, decorated; 9 | 

ae ee acid border over edge; 
id shoulder line....... dozen. .' 








REMARKS.—No reduction in domestic articles selling prices. 
PAGE NO. 39, PARAGRAPH NO, 213, LINES Nos. 6, 7, AND 8. 











Foreign merchandise: China, dec- 
ame vitrified, hard glost fired 
—s aerograph color fonds; 
transfer flora! n retouched; 
liquid gold edge ate, 21 cm.; 


coupe plates. ......dozen. . #4. 91 


fancy $5.58 j.....0... copééce 
Domestic: None found. 





Typical merchandise covered by valuation investigation report, ete.—Con, 


INVESTIGATOR No, 35—Continued. 
PAGE NO, 39, PARAGRAPH NO, 213, LINES NOS. 6, 7, AND s—contiaued. 





Landed cost of |Linocomparable Actuai selling 











imported article give price of 
article, domestic =-lling} comparable 
including » price o iu- domestic 
duty. ported arvicle. article. 
ron merchandise: China, dec- 
orated; vitrified, hard glost fired 
china; air brush edge fond; or- 
dinary transfer sprays; liquid 
gold edge; sugars and creams 
Sexauh dghedocsahtcchee -dozen.. $4.74 | GWE os cib cede lecice 


Domestic: None found. 
Foreign merchandise: China, dec- 

orated; vitrified, hard glost fired 

china; air brash edge fond; or- 

dinary transfer sprays; liquid 

‘old edge; berry sets of one bowl, 

3 cm.; 6 saucers, 13 cm. .dozen. . 8.99 | 10. 08 |..... eetbeadsas ° 
Domestic: None found. ' 


PAGE NO. 39, PARAGRAPH NO. 213, LINE NOS. 10, 11, AND 12. 


Foreign merchandise: China, dec- \ 
orated; vitrified, hard gloss fired | 
china; underglazed: band-drawn | 
design i in blue color, with stamp- | 


ings; 100-piece dinner set... .set.. $18.19 GUY Eds ckkcodandegee 
Domestic merchandise: None | 


found. 
¥oreign merchandise: China, dec- | 
orated; hand colors; liquid gold; ; j 
100-piece dinner sets........ ‘ 22, 83 SRO iad. haiseccs 
Domestic merchandise: Sone 
found. 
Foreign merchandise: China, dec- 
orated; underglazed print; 4 ° 
piece dinner sets............ > ‘ 20, 17 | PRD inks 5h. cccccneee 
i 





Domestic merchandise: Wess 
found. 





PAGE NO. 40, PARAGRAPH NO. 213, LINE NOS, 1—4.¢ 


Foreign merchandise: China, dec- 
orated; color fond; colored 
stamped flowers; liquid gold 
edge and line; gilt handles; 
salad sets of 1 salad bowl and 6 
ore re re $1. 54 GP wwas aéicsieed 

Domestic merchandise: None 
found. 

Foreign merchandise: China, dec- 
orated; fuil color fond; decorated 
with hand-finished flowers and 
designs in color and gold and 
gold lines; full gilt handles; cake 
sets of | cake plate, 6 cake plates; 


Domestic merchandise: None 
found. 





PAGE NO. 40, PARAGRAPH NO. 213, LINES NOS. 5 AND 6. 





' 
Foreign merchandise: China, dec- 
orated, enameled colors and 
coin gold decorations; gilt edge 
and handles; bonbon dish each. . 
Domestic merchandise: None | 
found. | 
Foreign merchandise: China, dec- 
orated; color fond; color stamped 
flowers; liquid gold edge and 
line; gilt traced dies: tea sets 
of 1 teapot, sugar and cream, 6 
teacups and saucers. ......- set. 2.35 DGD bisedwevcscctio® 
Domestic merchandise: None F 
found. 


| 


Ne ciicnaks 


$ 
8 





. PAGE NO. 40, PARAGRAPH NO. 213, LINE NO. 7. 





Foreign merchandise: China, dec- 
orated; underglazed printed tea 
plates, No. 55/16; or cu — 
Henne Uabtinedaanachdman’ ‘ $1. 42 Sl Dticcdanidnince 
Domestic merchandise: Nee 
} 
i 





REMARKS.—Landed cost and selling price increased since Aug. 1, 1921. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, you can go on through this 
table, and you will find, wherever there is a compariuble article 
in the American market, that when you take ort the cost of 
overhead and profits on the American article the cost of the for- 
eign article with the duty added is practically the same. 
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Mr. President, here is another table upon which the experts 
have made some figures, making the subtraction. This comes 
from the department and was transmitted to me in response to 
my letter. 

The first article is chinaware, decorated, and so on, just like 
the other, with some variation in the trimmings, so to speak. 
There the landed cost of the foreign merchandise is given as 
$5.80 per dozen. The wholesale price in the domestic market of 
the domestic article is $7.95, but if you take out the profit you 
will find that the balance will be $5.30, or a little bit less than 
the foreign price plus the duty. 

In the case of the next item, the landed cost is $21.09. There 
is a comparable domestic product, and that product is sold for 
$39.03. Take out the overhead and profit of the American 
wholesaler and you have $26.02 as against $21.09. The present 
duty is added there to the landed cost. 

In the case of the next item, the landed cost plus the duty 
is $23.73. The comparable domestic product sells in our market 
for $42.93. Take out 334 per cent for overhead and profit and 
you have $28.62. 

In the case of the next item the landed cost of the foreign 
article, plus duty, is $33.61. The price of the comparable do- 
mestic product is $46.88. Take out the wholesaler’s profit and 
overhead and you have $31.26, or a little more than $2 less than 
the price of the foreign article. 

. In the case of the next item, the landed cost of the imported 
article, including duty, is $20.43. The price of the comparable 
domestic product is $39.52. Take out the wholesaler's profit 
and overhead and you have $26.35. 

In the case of the next article, the landed cost of the foreign 
artide, plus duty, is $18.68. The price of the comparable do- 
mestic product is $32.93. Take out the wholesaler’s profit and 
overhead and you have $21.96. 

The figures. run on in that way, Mr. President, and I will 
ask that that table be printed in the Recorp, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
ordered. 


The table referred to is as follows: 


Typical megchandise covered by valuation insostipation report showing 
values as of April 1, 1922 


INVESTIGATOR No, 35, 
PAGE NO. 35, PARAGRAPH NO, 218, LINE NO. 13. 


it is so 


{ 
Landed cost of |Ifnocomparable| Actual selling 
imported article give price of 
article, jomestic selling} comparable 
including price of im- domestic 
duty. ported article. article. 


Foreign merchandise: Chinaware, | 
decorated; vitrified hotel china; 
roll edge; transfer border center 
of rim, between 2 gold lines; 
decoration broken; plain gold 
badge; 25-centimeter plates, 


Domestic merchandise: China- 
ware, detorated; vitrified hotel 
china; roll edge (decoration same 
as foreign); 84-inch plates.dozen 


PAGE NO. 36, PARAGRAPH NO, 213, LINES NOS, 3, 5, AND 6. 


Foreign merchandise: Decorated 
china; vitrified china; hard-glost 
fire; nonabsorbent dinner ware; 
decalcomania sprays........ set... 

Domestic merchandise: Decorated 
china; vitrified china; soft-glost 
fire; nonabsorbent dinner ware; 
decalcomania sprays. 

Foreign merchandise: Decorated 
china; vitrified china; hard-glost 
fire; nonabsorbent dinner ware, 


Domestic merchandise: Decorated 
china; vitrified china; soft-glost 
fire; nonabsorbent dinner ware; 
decalcomania sprays set 

Foreign merchandise: Decorated 
china; decalcomania sprays; 
liquid gold de; with ma 
matched han a 

Domestic merchandise: sé: Deserted 


china; decalcoma 
— gold edge; with aciailed 


REMARKS: No chan 
received from domes’ 


oom neon cidemtinent articles since 192i. No re 
Spoaives manufacturer. i footie we Siam ee 
ork dealer. 
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Typtcal merehandise covered by valuation investigation report, ete.—Con. 
INVEstTicaToR No, 35—CoNTINUED. 
PAGE NO. 36, PARAGRAPH NO 213, L'NES NO 7,8, AND 9. 


Landed cost of |[Ifnocomparable| Actual selling 
—— article give price of 
domesticselling| comparable 
price of im- domestic 
ported article. article. 


Foreign merchandise: Decorated 
china; decalcomania rays: 
— gold edge: detail —_ 


Domestic merchandise: iiecorated 
china; decalcomania sprays 
liquid gold edge: with — led 


Se dan 
_—  y-- a let 


china; decalcomanta sprays 
hand gold or: with detailed 


china; pe ante ays: 
liquid gold edge: detailed han- 
WN soles ondbkcntpebics © cgeals set... 
Domesticmerchandise: Decorated. 
chitta; decaleomania sprays 
liquid god edge: with detailed 
handles. . ad 


REMARKS: No change in price of domestic articles since August, 1921. No re ply 
ware > 53 domestic manufacturer. Information ‘urrnished by. prominent 
or! jer 


PAGE NO. 36, PARAGRAPH NO. 213, LINES NOs. 10 AND II. 


Foreign merchandise: Decorated 
china; decaleomania sprays; 
liquid gold edge; with — 
mat. handles 

og merchandise: Biciated” 


decalcomania res: 
liquid gold edge; with datal ied 


quid old ag, with one hall 

g e; with one- 

mat. handl set... 

Domestic merchandise: Decorated 
china; decaleomania sprays; 
liquid gold edge; with detailed 
handles 


Remarks.—No change in price of domestic articles since Augest, 1921. 
te receiv from domestic manufacturer. Information furnis! by et 
ork dealer. 


PAGE NO. 38, PARAGRAPH NO. 213, LINE No. 13. 


Foreign merchandise: China, deco- 
rated; vitrified china body; 
hard glost fire; nonabsorbent 
(short line or scheme trade 
china); very inferior quality; 
decalcomania border; liquid go! d 
edge; tea cup and saucer .dozen. . 

Domestic merchandise: China, 
decorated; vitrified china; body 
soft glost fire; nonabsorbent; 
dinnerware; decalcomania bor- 
der; liquid gold edge; - cup 


and saucer $1.90 


1 aaee Landed cost and selling price of imported article increased since Aug. 
Nets lee tanh report of Aug. 1, 1921 
selling price of domestic article reported comparable, reading $38. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am advised by the experts, however, who 
have examined this for me, that some of the landed costs, as 
given in this letter, are decidedly lower than the prices fixed in 
the Reynolds report. 

I do not wish to prolong this discussion, and I am perfectly 
willing that we shall have a vote. 

Mr. McCUMBHER. Mr. President, I wish to prolong it just 
one minute, and I want the Senator’s attention, too, while I 
prolong it. I will see whether the Senator from North Dakota 
has difficulty in squeezing out of any hard position, or whether 
that can better be said of the Senator from North Carolina. 

I have given here, and am going to gige again, the report of 
the appraisers. The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] 
may ridicule the appraisers; the Senator from North Carolina 
may intimate that they have made a false report, or that they 


price whereby the 
$0, should read $1.90. 
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do not know what they are doing; but_let me tell the Senator 
that the conunmittee asked these appraisers for an up-to-date 
report upon seme of this china ‘that is coming in, and hds been 
coming in lately, not in August, 1921, but right up to @ate. 
Whom did we ask to look after that? We asked Mr. Davis. 
The Senator knows him. The Senator knows he is an honest 
man. The Senator knows he is a qualified man. The Senator 
had him as an assistant in making the Underwood-Simmons bill, 
and the Senator has often complimented him, and I think that 
he was a splendid man to get this matter for us. 
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The Senator says that is all right, because it is in ‘his 
bill. We said, instead of 50 per cent, that they must pay 60 per 
cent, and now the Semater says that is monstroes. Fifty cents 
taken out of 316 cents is all right, a splendid provision, but 60 
cents taken out of 316 cents is monstrous and eught te be con- 
demned. I think the Senator ought to find something else be- 
sides that to criticize. : 
Let us consider decorated china. Here are some figures of a 
shipment by F. Thomas Zeb Schezer & Co. The consular in- 
voice number is 2429. If the Senator thinks ‘that the appraisers 


Whom did we ask to make the reports which he reviewed, and have made a false report, he can go and examine the consular 


reviewed carefully? Remember, Mr. Davis was in the customs 
valuation division, and has been there for a great Many years. 
The men who gave us the data upon these importations are Max 
Teuscher, of New York, and Mr. Koch, of Baltimore, both ex- 
perts in the matter of appraising chinaware and earthenware. 
Those people have not made a false Teport to the committee, 
and I have net presented figures here based upon any report 
that is not abselutely reliable and true te the penny. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator a question: Did 
not your committee have Mr. Davis with you all the time when 
you were writing these schedules? Did he then give you any 
information that. supports this statement? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Remember that the bill was reported some 
time ago. We have the data right up to date. The Senator was 
reading from the Reynolds report, which he says is so ancient 
that it is not reliable. That statement has been made upon the 
floor aguin and again. So, since this debate began, we asked 
them to try to get us something right up to date upon this 
schedule, and that is what we have, and I am going to read it 
to the Senator. It does not make any difference whether we 
had it before or whether we have it now’; the question is, ‘is it 
true or false? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senater permit an interruption? 


Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly, if the Senator desires to ask | 


me a question. 
Mr. SIMMONS. The Senater says that the Reynolds report 
has been characterized as ancient. It was made last August, 


and I have said, and said repeatedly, and I say again, that the | 


prices of the German products which are imported into this 
country have risen very materially since the Reynolds report 
was made. I got that information in the first imstance from 
Mr. Davis. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; and I agree with him; but that does 
not change these figures 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is now contending, as I under- 
stand him, that German prices are less than they were last 
August. 

Mr. McCUMBER., I am not contending anything of the kind. 
Do not try to squeeze out with that kind of an excuse. I am con- 
tending that these figures, furn’shed right up te date by the 
appraisers, are true, and they speak for themselves. I am _-con-' 
tending that they are not false, and I am going to put them into 
the record now, one at a time, and let them seak in. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I will ask the Senator, if he is satisfied that 
that is a true statement with reference to German imports, 
whether he does not think he had better rewrite his bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am satisfied with the bill as it now is, 
and I think the Senator from North Carolina ought to be satis- 
fied with it when he compares the figures with those in his own 
bill. 

I have stated who the appraisers were. I have given the Sen- 
ator the name of Mr. Davis, the statistician and the expert upon 
this subject, whom we all trust. Here is the data with relation 
to white china tableware. He gives the manufacturer’s name, 
which I will not try to pronewnce. He gives the number of the 
consular invoice, which is 1408 He gives the date, which is 
March 20, 1922. He gives the invoice export price, which is 
$908.35. He gives the home price at that date, which was $218; 
and he shows that the export price exeeeds the home price by 
316 per cent. 

If it was imported from Germany at 316 per cent abeve the 
yerman home price it was seld in this cowntry for more than 
that, was it not? They did not bring it over here and give it 
away. It sold in this country for at least that much above the 
home price in Germany-—that is, 316 per cent more than the 
profitable price in their home country. What does the Simmons- 
Underwood law ask of them im the shape of a duty? That law 
levies a duty of 50 per cent, and I want the Senator’s attention 
to this. Is that all right? Is it proper that they should pay 50 


per cent under the law fathered by the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

When the importer makes 316 per cent, I contend that he 
ought to be willing to pay 50 per cent for the privilege of the 
American market, which gives him 316 per cent over his home 








| 


inveice number. The invoice date is March 18, 1922. That was 
imvoiced for export at $383.61. The home value was $88.23. 
That was 335 per cent in excess of the home value. 

The Simmons bill levied a tax of 55 cents upon that 335 
cents, and the Senater says that is all right; and it is. We 
would take 70 cents out of that 335 cents, and the Senator says 
that is monstrous, I do not think it is. I think beth of them 
ane all right, and if the Senator had known when he wrote his 
bill that conditions would so change that they could import imto 
this country and make such enormous profits, then, from the 
standpoint of revenue only, he would have asked a bigger rate, 
just as we have done. .I do net thimk either of the bills is sub- 
ject to criticism because of that. 

The point I want to make is that the statement is true: that 
they are coming in at this rate; and coming in at this rate, 
leaving protection out of consideration, for the privilege of such 
a splendid market for such a cheap product in the home country 
they ought tobe willing to pay the revenue rate we have fixed 
in this bill, whether it means protection or not. 

I have not stated what the Senator said I stated, that we 


| could not produce this article in this country for less than four 


times what it costs in Germany. I will agree with the Senator 
that the German low cost of production can not possibly get 
any lower and human beings live. I believe it is gomg to rise. 
I further believe that ours will come down, «»d when they do 
come down and the other rises to more of a normal condition, 
probably this duty will fairly protect us. 

Of course, there wili be a great many articles coming in in 
great quantities, and tl at is what I am pleading for in regard 
to this. The Senator is mistaken when he assumes this is not 
true, because it comes from the very best source, and comes 
with a statement of the experts in valuation, and with the 
numbers of the invoices, and everything connected with it. 

We have been a long time on this one little item—from 11 
until 7 o’clock, eight hours—and we have not getten one vote 
as yet. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Presidens, just a word. With reference 
to Mr. Davis. I would not say ene word of criticism. I would 
only say that Mr. Davis was with the Finance Committee dur- 
ing all of its secret sessions, participating in the making of 
these rates, and I am sure that he did not disclose to the 
Fimance Committee any such situation as the Senator now says 
exists. He came over to me and spent a couple of days with 
me after the Finance Committee had reported ‘this bill, and 
the only information he gave me about the German situation 
was that the Reynolds report was based.upon values of August, 
1921, and that the sellimg prices of-:the German product in this 
market and in the German market since that time had greatly 
increased. My recollection is that he said in many instances 
it had increased as much as 50 per cent. 

We had a report from the Federal Reserve Board, which I 
read into the record some time ago, which ind cated that im 
one month—the month of February or March of this year—the 
German selling prices in foreign countries had advanced 20 
per cent. 

The Finance Committee gave the most thorough consideration 
to the Reynolds report. Most of its rates are based upon the 
Reynolds report, amd now we are to understand that the Rey- 
nevis report is entirely wrong, that it does not reflect the prices 
of German products exported into this country at all, that the 
German domestic prices should have been stated as one-third 
er one-half of the prices stated in the Reynolds report and 
lewer than the German prices upon which the committee fixed 
its rates. 

I say it is a most remarkable situation, if credence is to be 
given to it. 1 know myself that there is some mistake about 
it. I do not attack Mr. Davis’s credibility. I think every 
Senator on the other side-of the Chamber knows that these 
figures do not reflect the situation. 

The Senator says that the Underwoed rate was 50 per cent 
on one class of this earthenware and that he only added 10 
per cent, making it 60 per cent; that the other rate was 55 per 
cent in the Underwood bill, and they only increase that to 70 
per cent; in other words, that an increase in duty adding 10 






























































per cent and 15 per cent is not worthy of consideration by the 
American people, who have to pay the taxes. 

This is a much more moderate increase than the ordinary 
increases in the bill over the rates in the Underwood law. This 
is a case where they have not increased the Underwood rates 
in very great amount compared with the increases they have 
made in their bill as a whole. Taking the bill as a whole, they 
have doubled the Underwood rates; in many instances they have 
trebled the Underwood rates, and in some instances they have 
even gone higher than that. Here we have a product, shown by 
the figures I gave a little while ago as furnished me by the Treas- 
ury Department, many grades of which are not produced in 
this country at all, with no comparable product at all in this 
country, and in some of the instances it is shown that by the 
addition of the Underwood duty to it the selling price of that 
product in the American market is higher than the selling price 
of the American product. 

The data I gave related to some 25 or 30 articles. If anyone 
can take that data, furnished to me by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and say there is any necessity for any higher rate than 
is proposed in the Underwood law, I would be glad to have him 
do it. If we have a present rate that is sufficient to bring about 
absolute parity in competitive conditions in this country be- 
tween foreign and domestic products, why should that rate be 
raised? Is this a time when the people of the United States 
should be made to pay heavier taxes than are necessary to ac- 
complish a policy, whether it be a policy of the Republican Party 
or a policy of the Democratic Party? , 

But, Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator from North 
Dakota, if he believed that the facts which he gave here to-day 
reflected the conditions of competition between this country and 
Germany, if Senators on the other side of the Chamber believed 
it, there is not one of them who would not say, “If we are to 
protect ourselves against German competition, assuming these 
conditions to exist, then our rates ought to be jacked up from 
100 to 200 per cent or even as high as 300 per cent greater than 
they are now.” I can not understand why the Senator present- 
ing this argument and making this contention does not instantly 
say, “I believe to be true. Believing this to reflect condi- 
tions in the German market, believing this to be a true state- 
ment of the German cost of production, the bill which we have 
presented here, based upon the Reynolds report, has a false basis. 
It will not accomplish its purpose. It will not afford the relief 
that the industries of the country are demanding. It will not 
protect them from ruin by German importations. The bill must 
be withdrawn and rewritten.” 

I desire to ask the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] if he 
wants to withdraw the bill to rewrite it in order to meet Ger- 
man conditions such as the Senator from North Dakota has 
said exists? 

Mr. CURTIS. 
we reported it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and when you stand by the bill as you 
have reported it, you say in effect that you have no confidence 
in the figures which the Senator from North Dakota has given 
to the Senate. If you had confidence in them, if you believed 
they reflected a true situation, the clock would not strike an- 
other houy before your bill- would be back in the Committee on 
Finance and your rates would be jacked up 100 or 200 or even 
300 per cent. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
JONES] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May we have the amendment 
to the amendment reported ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be read for the information of the Senate. 

The Reaping CLERK. In paragraph 212, page 36, line 12, in 
the committee amendment strike out “45” and insert 
so as to read: 

Earthenware and crockery ware composed of a nonvitrified absorbent 
body, including white granite and semipenoeseia earthenware, and cream- 
colored ware, and stoneware, including clock cases with or without 
movements, pill tiles, plaques, ornaments, toys, charms, vases, statues, 
statuettes, mugs, cups, steins, lamps, and all other articles composed 
wholly or in chief value of such ware; plain white, plain yellow, plain 
brown, plain red, or plain black, not painted, colored, tinted, stained, 
enameled, gilded, printed, ornamented, or decorated in any manner, and 
manufactures in chief value of such ware not specially provided for, 35 
per cent ad valorem. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MOSES (when Mr. Kreyves’s name was called). I am au- 
thorized by my colleague {Mr. Keyes], who is absent on ac- 
count of iliness, to state that if present he would vote “ nay” 
on this amendment to the amendment, 


Mr. President, we shall stand by the bill as 


“on” 
ov, 
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Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpERwoop]| 
to thé senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Nevson], I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Utah {Mr. Krve] 
to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Wetter], and vote 
“nay.” Task that this announcement of my transfer may stand 
for the balance of the day. 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr, Cara- 
way]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Norseck], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu 
Pont], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropin- 
SON] to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HarREtp] anid 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Wittrs’s name was called). I was 
requested to announce that the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Wittts] is paired with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
POMERENE], 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONHS of Washington. The senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SwANson] is necessarily absent and asked me to 
take care of him with a pair for the evening. However, I fil 
that IT can transfer that pair to the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], which I do, and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsuH]. I transfer that 
pair to the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] and vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. HALE (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee |[Mr. Suretps] 
to the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr, NicHorson] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. BALL. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Frercner]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. PornpExTER] and vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desire to announce the trans- 
fer of my general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Resp]. [ 
ask that this announcement may stand for the remainder of the 
ealendar day. On this question I vote “ vea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. TI was requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cour] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TramMMEtLL]: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] ; 

The junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKerrar]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WririAMs]. 

The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—15. 


Jones, N. Mex. 
La Follette 
Overman 
Pittman 


DILLINGHAM] with the 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Harris 
Harrison 


Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Stanley 


NAYS—39. 


McCumber 
McKinley 
McLean 
McNary 
Moses 
Newberry 
Oddie 
Page 
Pepper 
Phipps 


VOTING—44, 


Nelson 
New 
Nicholson 
Norback 
Norris 
Owen 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Ransdeli 
Reed 
Robinson 


Walsh, Mass. 


Ball 
Brandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Calder 
Capper 
Cummins 
Curtis 
Elkins 
Ernst 


France 
Frelinghuysen 
Hale 

Johnson 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Ladd 

Lenroot 

Lodge 


Rawson 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 
Warren 


NOT 
Cameron 
Caraway 
Colt 
Crow 
Culberson 
Dial 
Dillingham 
du Pont 
Edge 
Fernald 
Fietcher 


Gerry 
Glass 
Gooding 
Harreld 
Heflin 
Hitchcock 
Keyes 
King 
MeCormick 
McKellar 
Myers 


Shields 
Stantield 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 
Weller 
Williams 
Willis 
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So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 36, line 12, to strike out the word “ if.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 18, to strike owt 
the words “ or ornamented ” and insert the word “ ornampent ; 
and a comma, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 15, te strike out 
“28 ”.and insert “ 50,” so as to read: 

Painted, colored, tinted, stained, enameled, gilded, ted, orna- 
mented, or decorated in any manner, and manufactures chief value 
of such ware, net specially provided for, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, in line 15 I move 
to strike out the numerals “50” and insert in lieu thereof “ 40.” 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CierK. On page 36, line 15, strike out of the 
committee amendment the numerals “50” and insert the nu- 
merals “40.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Upon that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr.“-HALE (when his name was called). . Making the same 
announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
“ nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when the name of Mr. JoNEs 
of Washington was called). The present occupant of the chair 
makes the same announcement as before with reference to bis 
pair and its transfer, and votes “ nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (when the name of Mr. Kryes was called). My 
colleague {Mr. Kryres] authorized me to state that, if present, 
he would vote “ nay” upon this question. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to the transfer of my pair as before, I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before in reference to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to the transfer of my pair, I vote 
“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. - 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Making the same announcement as be- 
fore with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. BALL. Making the same announcement as heretofore 
with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I transfer my general pair with the 
Senator from Mont:na {Mr. WatsH] to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Crow], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode [sland [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]; 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DintincHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wm11aMs]; and 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wir11s} with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 10, nays 40, as follows: 


CAMERON] with the Senator 


YEAS—10. 
Borah Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard Walsh, Mass, 
Harris La Follette Simmons 
Harrison Pittman Stanley 

NAYS—-49. 
Ball France Lodge Phipps 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen McCumber Rawson 
Broussard Gooding McKinley Shortridge 
Bursum Hale McLean Smoot 
Calder Johnson McNary Spencer 
Capper Jones, Wash. Moses —a 
Cummins Kellogg Newberry Sutherland 
Curtis Kendrick Oddie Townsend 
Elkins Ladd Page Wadsworth 
Ernst Lenroot Pepper Warren 

NOT VOTING—46. 

Ashurst Culberson Fernald Heflin 
Cameron Dial Fletcher Hitcheeck 
Caraway Dillingham Gerry Keyes 
Colt du Pont Glass Kin 
Crow Edge Harreld McCormick 


McKellar Overman Shields Watson, Ga. 
Myers Owen Smith Watson, Ind. 
Nelson Poindexter Stanfield Weller 

New Pomerene Swanson Willlams 
Nicholson Ransdell Trammell Willis 
Norbeck Reed Underwood 

Norris Robinson Walsh, Mont. 


So the amendment of Mr. Jonrs of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance passed over 
was on page 36, line 22, after the word “ plaques,” to insert 
“ pill tiles.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was on 
page 37, line 1, before the word “plain,” to strike out the 
word “ if.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was on 
page 37, tine 4, before the words “ per centum,” to strike out the 
numerals “35” and to insert the numerals “60” ; so as to read: 

Pak. 215. China, porcelain, and other vitrified wares, including chemi- 
cal porcelain ware and chemical stoneware, composed of a vitrified 
nonabsorbent body which when broken shows a vitrified or vitreous, or 
semivitrified os semivitreous fracture, and all bisque and parian wares, 
ineluding clock cases with or witheut movements, plisques, pill tiles, 
ornaments, toys, charms, vases, statues, statuettes, mugs, cups, steins, 
lamps, and all other articles composed wholly or in chief value of such 
ware, 7 white, or plain brown, not painted, colored, tinted, stained, 
evameled, gilded, printed, or ornamented or decorated in any manner, 
and manufactures in chief valine of such ware not specinily provided for, 
60 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I move te substitute the nu- 
merals “50” for the numerals “60” in the committee armend- 
ment, and upon the amendment to the amendment I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded te call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before in reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ may.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Transferring my pair 
to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sranrrezp], I vote “ nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when the name of Mr. Jonxs 
of Washington was called). Making the same announcement as 
before with reference to his pair and its transfer, the present 
occupant of the chair votes “nay.” The present occupant of 
the chair will let that announcement stand for the evening. 

Mr. MOSES (when the name of Mr. Kryrs was called). I 
am authorized by my colleague, the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Kryes], to state that if he were present, he 
would vote “nay” upon this amendment. 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was ealled). Making the 
same announcement as before with reference te my pair and its 
transfer, which announeement I ask may stand for the evening, 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement with reference to the transfer of my 
pair as before, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Making the same announcement as before with 
reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. BALL. Making the same announcement as to the trans- 
fer of my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE. Making the same announcement with reference 
to my pair and its transfer as heretofore, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Iam requested to announce the following pairs: 

The Senater from Arizona {[Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]; 

The Senator from Vermont {|Mr. Drt~trncHam] with the Sena- 
ter from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from Indiana {Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKEetiar]; 

The Senator from Indiana. [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Writrams]; and 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wirxts] with the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PomERrene}. 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Wyoming {Mr. Warren] 
to the Senater from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock], and allow my 
vote to stand. 


‘ 
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The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 39, as follows: 


YERAS—11. 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard Stanley 
Harris Overman Simmons Walsh, Mass, - 
Harrisen Pittman Smith 

NAYS-—=39. 
Ball Trance MeCumber Phipps 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen McKinley Rawso 
Broussard Gooding McLean Shortrflge 
Bursum Hale McNary Smoot 
Calder Jones, Wash. Moses Spencer 
Capper Kellogg Newberry Sterlin, . 
Cummins Kendrick Nicholson Sutherland 
Curtis Ladd Oddie Townsend 
Elkins Lenroot Page Wadsworth 
Ernst Lodge Pepper 

NOT VOTING—46. 

Borah Gerry Neilson Swanson 
Cameron Glass New Trammell 
Caraway Harreld Norbeck Underwood 
Colt effin Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Crow Hitchcock Qwen Warren 
Culberson Johnson Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
Dia! Keyes Pomerene Watson, Ind 
Dillingham King Ransdell Weller 
du Pont La Follette Reed Williams 
Edge McCormick Robinson Willis 
Fernald McKellar Shields 
Fletcher Myers Stanfield 


So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am going to 
move to substitute the rate of the Payne-Aldrich bill. I move 
that the numerals “60,” in line 4, page 87, be changed to “ 55.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Reapinc CLierx. On page 37, line 4, in the committee 
amendment, it is proposed to strike out “60” and to insert in 
lieu thereof “ 55.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is.on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to the amend- 
ment of the committee, 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The Reapine CLERK. On the same page, line 5, it is proposed 
to strike out the word “ if.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to call attention to 
the fact that we did not spend an hour and a half in discussing 
the amendment to strike out “if,” but that we agreed to it in 
less than a minute's time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call attention to the fact that we 
have had two days’ discussion on it already. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK: On page 37, line 8, it is proposed to 
strike out “40” and insert “ 70,” so as to read: 

Painted, colored, tinted, stained, enameled, gilded, printed, or orna- 
mented or decorated in any manner, and manufactures in chief value 
of such ware not specially provided for, 70 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I move to amend 
the committee amendment by striking out “70” and insert- 
ing “ 60.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, as to paragraphs 
212 and 213, I will ask for separate votes on these amendments 
when the bill gets into the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understand, as to the glass 
schedules—both glass bottles and glassware and cylinder glass 
and polished glass and plate glass—that the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones] desires that they go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I may say that 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] is. inter- 
ested in the glassware paragraphs, and he and I conferred about 
the matter, and I suppose that it may be considered as a joint 
request that they go over until next week. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason why I said what I did is that the 
Senator said that if we really wanted to go on with the glass 


schedules to-night, he would; and, as the Senator knows, it does 
not make any difference whether he wants to or not; I am going 
to respect the wishes of the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very well. 
self to have the matter go over, 
take it up to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I ask to take up paragraph 226—lenses. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I ask whether paragraph 
214 has been disposed of? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerks at the desk inform 
the Chair that paragraph 214 has been agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT, The lens paragraph might as well go over with 
all the others. I will ask to take up the metal schedule, begin- 
ning with paragraph 301. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
that the Senate proceed to consider the metal schedule. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to say that the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. UnpErwoop] is prepared to discuss the firsi 
six or seven or eight paragraphs of the metal schedule. He 
left here, saying that he would get back by 8 o'clock. I will 
have him telephoned fer at once, but I should not like to have 
those paragraphs taken up in his absence, and I suggest to the 
Senator from Utah that if he wishes he can take up lenses, 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought that paragraph would go in with the 
glass paragraphs, and a request has been made to let them all 
go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, That paragraph will not involve 
the same questions which I care to discuss. 

Mr. SMOOT, No; but if we are going to let any of them go 
over we ought to let them all go over, because I think the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey is interested in this paragraph, being a 
special industry and a new industry in the country. 

Mr. President, we can not proceed with paragraph 229, incan- 
descent electric-light bulbs, until we take up paragraph 218, 
because incandescent electric-light bulbs have been transferred 
to that paragraph, and a request has been made that that go 
over. I do not know what else we can do. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Utah or the chairman of the committee— 
he and the chairman are conferring: on these questions—when 
they propose to take up the dye paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we can hardly do that until 
the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] is well enough to 
come to the Chamber. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. What report is there on the con- 
dition of health of the junior Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. I really have none. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has no information 
on that subject. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not able to answer the Senator defi- 
nitely, but I was informed that the Senator from Utah expected 
to be in the Chamber on Friday. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, that paragraph is 
of great interest to my State. It has been passed over in the 
chemical schedule, and my information is that the junior Sen- 
ator from Utah has recovered. Is there any way of ascertain- 
ing when an agreement can be reached to take up that 
paragraph? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would suggest to the Senator that he call 
up the Senator from Utah and make inquiry, or I will do it if 
the Senator does not desire to do so, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the Senator is willing to do 
that and can give me some assurance, I should like to know. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will do it immediately, and ascertain. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the Senator ask if the Senator 
from Utah is willing to take it up some fixed day next week, 
say Monday or Tuesday? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think there will be no trouble about 
taking it up some day next week. I think we can take it up 
to-morrow, if that will suit the convenience of the Senator 
from New Jersey. I think the Senator from Utah will be here 
to-morrow. I have been so advised. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN., I can not be here to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then we can take it up next week, [ think, 

Mr. SMOOT. To-morrow we have cyanide and magnesite, 
and before we can dispose of fire brick we must dispose of 
magnesite, 

M:. LA FOLLETTE. Magnesite will take some time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Some time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I assure the Senator from New Jersey that, 
so far as I am concerned, I am anxious to accommodate every 
Senator as far as possible. I have had no word from the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Krne], but I was told that he expected 
to be in the Chamber to-morrow, I think that paragraph has 


T should like my- 
I certainly would not care to 
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been marked to be taken up to-morrow, but if the Senator from Mr. SIMMONS. What reductien will the Senator propose? 
New Jersey is going to be away I can say to him that I am sure Mr. SMOOT. I think it will be 50 per cent instead of 60 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne], if he is present, will not | per cent; but I will have to figure it out. I want to equalize 
take it up until he returns. it, and I think it will be 50 instead of 60; but the Senator can 
Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I should like, if it can be arranged, | continue his remarks. I simply wanted to make that announce- 
to. have some definite understanding as to when it will be | ment at this time. 
reached. The Senator asked for a postponement of three days. Mr. SIMMONS. The rate fixed on lenses of glass or pebble, 
He was undoubtedly il. I understood that it would be taken | molded or pressed, or ground and polished to a spherical, 
up immediately after his return, and that he would return in | cylindrical, or prismatic form, and ground and polished plano, 
three days. In preparing for that the expert on dyes has been | and so on, is 60 per cent, instead of 40 per cent, as provided in 
ready, and the papers are all here, and they are Voluminous; | the present law. The Senator from Utah says that that rate 
and if we are to have a debate on it I should like to know | may be reduced to 50 per cent. 
when the Senator from Utah can definitely take it up. Of Mr. SMOOT. I think that is the differential. 
course, if he is not able to go on with it at present I do not Mr. SIMMONS. On the same lenses, with the edges ground 


want to take it up until he returns. or beveled, the rate is 10 cents per dozen pairs and 55 per cent 
Mr. SIMMONS. I have requested the operator to call up the | ad valorem; on strips of glass not more than 3 inches wide, 

Senator from Utah. ground or polished on one or both sides to a cylindrical or 
Mr. SMOOT. Did I understand the Senator from New Jersey | prismatic form, including those used in the construction of 

to say that he can not be here to-morrow? gauges, and glass slides for magic lanterns, 55 per cent ad 
Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. No; I can not. I should like to | valorem, 

take it uo Monday morning. The highest rate is that with reference to lenses of glass 
Mr. SIMMONS. I think we can agree to take it up Monday | with the edges ground or beveled, 10 cents per dozen pairs anil 

morning. 55 per cent ad valorem. I would like to ask the Senator from 


Mr, SMOOT. Let it be understood that, unless something | Utah if he can advise me what will be the ad valorem equivalent 
unforeseen happens we will take up dyes on Monday morning. of the 10 cents per dozen pairs? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say that, of course, if the Senator Mr. SMOOT. Is the Senator speaking of the Payne-Aldrich 
from Utah [Mr. Krne] is not ready at that time I should feel | law or of this bill? 
that it would be doing him a great injustice to take up the ques-| Mr. SIMMONS. Of this bill. 
tion in his absence. Mr. SMOOT. The equivalent will be about 47 per cent. 


Mr, SMOOT. Oh, the Senator knows that if he is ill there will Mr. SIMMONS. That would make the total duty, then, 47 per 
be no doubt about its going over. cent plus 55 per cent? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTRH. Certainly not. Mr. SMOOT. No; the 10 cents is equivalent to only about 2 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to ask the Senator from North Carolina | or 3 per cent ad valorem, so that it would bring the rate up to 51 
if there is any objection to taking up paragraph 319 or paragraph | per cent. 

820? Mr. SIMMONS. You have fixed the rate at 10 cents a dozen 

Mr. SMOOT. Iron or steel anchors and parts thereof, and Mr. SMOOT. Ten cents per dozen pair would amount to from 
electric storage batteries and parts thereof. They are not the | 2 to 6 per cent ad valorem. In other words, the higher would 
regular steel paragraphs, but they are special items in the iron | be 6 and the lower 2, so it would be from 47 to 51 per cent. 
and steel schedule, Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Reynolds report and the 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to do anything | reports of the Tariff Commission were somewhat discredited this - 
I can to accommodate the Senator from Utah and facilitate | afternoon in a discussion emanating from the other side of the 
action here, but I doubt very much whether there is anyone here | Chamber; but I have no information about this matter except 
who has given any consideration to that matter, because we were | that which I can obtain from the Tariff Cemmission reports. 
not expecting the metal schedule to be reached to-night. They say: 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, we expected to take up magnesite Lenses of glass are fashioned from rough optical glass and used chiefly 
to-day, but it is so late in the evening that the Senator from | in the manufacture of scientific, professional, and optical instruments 
Washington [Mr. Potnpexter], having just come out of a | and goods. ‘ ‘ 
hospital, felt that it was unwise on his part to remain here | quan "cjant DS 8 * Spectacle lens made of rock crystal, which is harder 


and spend the evening in the discussion of this matter. I was 
wondering whether there was anyone else who can begin the 
discussion on magnesite. If there is, we will take it up to- 
night. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can not answer the Senator right now, 
but if the Senator wants to take it up I will do my best myself; 
but I thought we might take up lenses. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to force the Senator to take up 
the question merely in order to use up time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not examined it at all, and I am not 


: the value of these products. 
able to tell the Senator in the absence of the Senator from R lish ts kine Goodtime 
New Mexico, who has charge of this schedule. Could not the | In’ 1014: there: were S07 entablishmests; making ‘peofesaional 


| and scientific instruments using these lenses, and there were in 

that year 314 establishments making optical goods. In 1919 the 
| number of establishments making instruments, professional and 
scientific, had increased from 307 to 350, and the number 
making optical goods had increased from 314 to 506. 

I especially desire the attention of the four Senators who are 
now on the Republican side to the value of the product. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the four on the Democratic side. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the three besides myself on this side 
of the Chamber. In 1914 there were produced in this country 
professional and scientific instruments amounting to ee 
" Sei pair a? ys o> s+, | im value. Of optical goods, in that year there were $18,188,000 
The REapine Cex. On page 45, paragraph 226, line 12, it 1S | worth produced. In 1919 there were produced in this country 
proposed to strike out “40” and insert “ 60,” so as to read: professional and scientific instruments of the value of $58, 

Lenses of glass or pebble, ntolded or pressed. or ground and polished | 435 999, Of optical goods there were produced $53,718,000 


to a spherical, cylindrical, or prismatic form, and ground and polished i . ; 
plano or coquill glasses, wholly or partly manufactured, with the edges | worth. So that nearly $114,000,000 worth of these goods were 


The Tariff Commission further says: 


Production figures for the particular items in paragraph 226 are not 
available, because part or parts of each are reported under “* instru 
ments, professional and scientific,’ and * Optical goods.” Statistics for 
these industries are as follows— 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to these figures. 
They give the number of establishments making these profes- 
sional and scientitic instruments and the number of establish- 
ments making optical goods from 1914 to 1919. Then they give 


Senator take up the matter of lenses that I spoke about? I 
shall take some little time to discuss that matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, until the Senator from 
New Mexico comes, the Senator from North Carolina can discuss 
lenses. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the paragraph? 

Mr, SMOOT. The paragraph is 226. I ask that paragraph 
226 be taken up at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, paragraph | 
226 will be taken up. The Secretary will state the amendment 
of the committee. 


{ 
Mr. SIMMONS, What are they about? pair, plus 55 per cent ad valorem. 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


unground, 60 per cent ad valorem. . produced in this country in 1919, and I call attention to the fact 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on agreeing to | thatthe production seems to be increasing very rapidly. Dur- 

the committee amendment. ing the period elapsing between 1914 and 1919 the increase was 
Mr. SIMMONS obtained the floor. 5 between 200 and 300 per cent. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the Senator proceeds to I desire to call especially the attention of the Senator from 
the consideration of the item, I want to give notice that the | South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
60 per cent rate on lenses will be reduced somewhat to make | AsHuRST] to what I am now stating. With a production in 
it conform to the changes made in the optical glass provision | this country of these products in 1919 of $114,000,000, the im- 
-the other night. ports for 1917, which is the last year for which figures are given, 
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amounted to only $40,971. In 1914 they amounted to $169,000, 


in reund numbers; in 1915 they amcunted to $120,000; in 1916 


they amounted to $54,000; and im 1917, growing less all the time, 
they amounted to $40;971, against a production of '$114,000,000. 

This report says that exports are not recorded. TI expect the 
exports are pretty heavy. With declining imports, with im- 
ports going down until they are $40,000, with a preduction of 
$114,000,000 in this country, I can not understand why we need 
from 50 to 60 per cent protection in erder that the American 
producer may live. 

I have said all I desire to say, and I invite the Senator from 
Utah to give the Senate and to give 'the country some reasen 
why he thinks that with a production of $114,000,000 of these 
products and an importation constantly decreasing, only $40,000 
in 1917, we ought te put a duty ef 60 per cent on this in order 
te prevent these importations from destreying the American 
industry engaged in the production of these items. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the Senator from Utah ready to give that 
information? We might just as well get rid of this now while 
we are on it. It will take only a few nrinutes, if the Senator 
can enlighten the Senate about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I prefer now to take up paragraph 301, and I 
ask that we proceed to the consideration of that paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the Senator proposing to drop this item 
just as we were about to conclude it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I know it is very painful to the Senator, but I 
am going to ask that it shall go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am willing that the Senator may have 
time in order that he may get some information in erder to 
justify this rate. In all kindness and frankness, it seems te me 
it is a case where it will be very difficult for the Senator to 
find the information to justify the rate. I think this probably 
was just an inadvertence or a mistake, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now ask that we return to paragraph 301. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will report the amendment in 
paragraph 301. 

The Reaprne CrumeK. On page 48, “ Schedule 8, metals and 
manufactures of.” The amendment of the cominittee is, in line 
12, to strike eut “per cent” and insert in lieu thereof “ per 
centum.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was. on page 48, in line 
12, after the werd “carbon,” to insert “$1.25 a ton,” so as to 
read: 

Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen containing 
per cent of carbon, $1.25 per ton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, this amendment in fact 
does not change the House rate on pig iren. The amendment is 
placed in the bill at this point evidently in order to make a 
discrimination between pig iren proper and wrought and scrap 
iron and scrap steel, which are reduced from $1.25 to $1 per 
ton. I do not intend in the end to resist the amendment, but 
I do not care to have the paragraph passed without making 
some comment on it. 

Of course, if the policy of the bill is to make everybody be- 
lieve that his industrial life is dependent upon a tariff of some 
kind levied at the customhouse, then there may be some justi- 
fication for writing into the bill a tariff upon pig iron. But if 
that is not the ease, then there is absolutely no justification for 
taking this article off the free list, where it is now, and putting 
it on the tax list. 

We have had experts and experts testifying about the various 
commodities that come before the Congress. The only business 
that I know very much about, outside of my present business 
of representing the people of Alabama on the floor of the 
Senate, is making pig iron. My family were engaged in the 
business for many years and my wife’s family for generations 
past. The Senate committee may bring their experts here, 
but I think I know what I am talking about when I say that in 
the manufacture of the heavy materials in the iron and steel 
schedule the industry of America has no competition in the 
world’s markets which can stand against it. — 

This is an original base. Of course, I do not say that you 
are going to do much harm by putting this tax in your bill. 
You are certainly going to Go no good, and, in my judgment, it 
is only camouflage or a smoke screen to deceive the American 
people, or one portien of them, into believing that industries 
in America can not survive without a tax. That is all there is 
in the proposition. Ten years ago I was not enly chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the House but I was 
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on the subcommittee which wrote the metal schedule. I heard 
all of the testimony. I examined all of the details to the last 
degree. I will say that at that time I became thoroughly con- 
vinced that there were no furnaces in the world which were 
making pig iron cheaper than the up-to-date American furnace. 

I say up-to-date American furnace advisedly, because we huve 
some furnaces that can only run in exceedingly good weather 
when some abnormal condition or cuuse beests the price of pig 
iron away above what is the ordinary price for it: Of course, 
if this tax is put on to ‘take eare ef lame ducks, furnaces ‘ill- 
advisedly built, furnaces in a broken-down condition, furnaces 
that have not adopted improved metheds, then I will say to'you 
candidly the tax is net high enough, because to take care of 
‘some of those furnaces you woukl probably need $10: or $15 a 
ton, because some of them ean hardly run at all. Iam dis- 
cussing the question from the standpoint of the modern up-to- 
date American furnace. 

The real competition at that time, if there were any, was 
not from the English furnaces, but from German production. 
But when we balanced the ocean freight rate against the cost 
of production, the modern up-to-date American furnace was able 
to compete not only in American markets but was able te com- 
pete in the markets of the world. 

TI shall not detain the Senate by going inte the detaifs of the 
cost of production. I would have to send to my office to get 
the data to give the cost of preduction 10 years ago, and I have 
net the cost of preduction te-day. But I do know that the 
large majority of the raw materials going to the English fur- 
nace in the way of iron ore come from Spain or Norway and 
are transported long distanees overseas. The English coal 
mines are thousands of feet in the ground, where men can not 
work as advantageously im the production of coal, where they 
ean not get out as much coal and bring it out per man per 
day, and where the cost of bringing it to the surface is in great 
excess of the cost in the American mines, only a few of which 
are any great distance beneath the earth’s surface. 

The efficieney of the labor in the furnaces of Europe is not 
equal to that in America. More than that, the wp-to-date fur- 
nace in America has the advantage of every modern improve- 
ment. The real competitor of 10 years ago is gone so far as 
the production of heavy iron and steel is concerned. Why do 
I say that? I say it because under the treaty of Versailles 
Germany has lost a large portion of her iron mines and a large 
portion of her production of coal. She has to go into foreign 
countries to secure her raw materials and no longer controls 
them, and as long as the map remains as it was fixed at Ver- 
sailles Germany no longer will be a competitor in America in the 
heavy production of iron and steel in the markets of the world. 

Of course, the committee has very properly made some slight 
reduction in the schedule, and IT admit that it is not a matter 
of any great importance, but IT do not believe that you are going 
to benefit the industry by pretending that you are wet-nursing 
it. An old-time, broken-down furnace that was inadvisedly 
located must go out of business, and go out forever, just as 
the New England furnaces went out of commission more than 
haif a century ago when the development of iron and coal fields 
around Pittsburgh supplanted them. So there are many ill- 
advised furnaces that are going to perish, not through any 
tariff or lack of tariff, not through anybody’s hands, but because 
of new developments and new fields of developments that they 
can not meet. 

It is from furnaces of that kind—TI will not name them, be- 
cause I do not care to reflect on them—that evidence was 
obtained before the committee. ‘There is not a man on the 
committee who has studied the question who, I am sure, has not 
had that class of furnace man before him. I am not criti- 
cizing them. They come and want to be saved.. They have just 
gone through the Great War. Probably most of their furnaces 
had been out of blast for many years before. The exigencies 
of the Great War and the pyramiding of prices of iron during 
the war put some of them back imto commission, and they 
would like to have you stimulate them with a tarfff so they can 
remain in commission. But the rate of $1.25 a ton would do 
them no more good and would be of no more service to them 
than if you left them on the free list. ‘ 

I want te say another thing te the committee. I am talking 
about the modern, up-to-date furnace. The modern, up-to-date 
furnace is making by-product coke, and there have been times 
in recent years when the profit from the by-product coke 
amounted fo more than the profits from the pig iren. I do not 
say that is the case to-day or that it will be in the immediate 
future, but they have a profitable business in by-product coke, 
and in this bill as to anether industry yow are preceeding to 
give them a monopoly ef the American market, net by putting 
on a tariff but by putting an embargo upon the foreign pred- 

















ucts which come in to compete with products made out of by- 
product coke. 


Mr. NICHOLSON. 
for a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The Senator has referred to the efficiency 
of the American furnace as compared with the European fur- 
nace, and our advantages as to raw material, and so forth. 
What is the difference in the cost of labor at home and abroad 
on the products to which he has made special reference? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It will be very small. My recollection— 
and T am speaking only from recollection—is that 1 Years ago 
the actual furnace cost of labor, not including, of course. the 
mining cost, in the production of a ton of pig iron was $1.25. 
Of course it costs something on the other side; in fact, I think 
on account of the efficiency of labor here the actual difference 
is not very great, because the Senator will understand that in 
the furnaces the principal charge after payment is made for 
the raw material is the cost of the investment in the plant— 
the interest charge. Comparatively few men are required to 
handle a furnace. To-day furnaces are run by machinery; 
machinery has taken the place of men around the furnaces as 
they were run 20 or 30 years ago. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. But is it not a fact that the European 
laborers work longer hours-than do the American laborers? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think not. If the Senator had read 
the newspaper the other day he Would have seen that the Presi- 
dent of the United States appealed to the iron producers of the 
country to put their labor on shorter hours than 12 hours a day. 
I should be very glad to see that done, if it were possible. 
furnaces must work their men in shifts; they can not work 
them on an 8-hour day; they have got either to work on a 
12-hour day or on an 8-hour day. The present practice is to 
work a 12-hour day. I do not know of any European furnaces 
that are working their men longer than 12 hours, for, as I have 
stated, they have to work in shifts. So the question of labor is 
simply a protection joke. When it comes to this industry it does 
not exist; it is immaterial. ‘There may be some high-grade 
goods in the production of which labor counts for a great deal, 
but it is a very small question in this industry yet, as I have 
stated, it is proposed to give enormous protection through the 
by-products which are made out of coke to every man who runs 
a furnace. Of course, in the case of the man who cperates the 
old-sivle furnace and makes beehive-oven coke and lets the by- 
produets go up into the air, who has not put in awsomatic hoists 
and automatic tipples, 1 agree with the Senator that there is 
considerable difference; but American industry has passed that 
point. Of course, if it is desired to preteet a back number, then 
you can write your tariff bill on the basis of the back numbers; 
but it is not true that the great American industry is conducted 
on that basis. 

T am not going to take much further time in regard to this 
matter, except to say that long before the World War the fur- 
naces in which I have an interest were exporting iron to Italy. 
Since the war has closed the thing which has brought the dis- 
trict in which my home is located back into industrial life—for 
the furnaces there were closed up pretty nearly tight for a 
year—has been the export of these iron and steel products to 
the Orient, to Japan and China, and also to Cuba. In my 
judgment, the same cause has revived the industry elsewhere, 
although not entirely so; but now when we can go across the 
seas and sell abroad, the Committee on Finance comes here 
and says the industry must be fostered by a protective tariff. 

In speaking in this manner I desire to say that I myself am 
not making any sacrifices. [tf would not hurt the business in 
which I am engaged by so much as the snap of my finger if the 
article were put on the free list or if the duty were left where 
it now is. Senators on the other side in advocating the rates 
proposed are simply playing a little joke on the American peo- 
ple; that is all it amounts to. 

Before the Great War, 10 years ago, when the present tariff 
law was written, and this article was put on the free list, the 
industry produced $25,000,000 or $30,000,000 worth of com- 
modities, and the imports were under $50,000 a year, as IT 
recotlect. 

There was some little iron imported; I think it was called 
“Scotch gray” iron, which, as I recall, was used hs a 
mixture. It used to come across the border, and it comes now, 
because we do not make an iron of that kind, and for certain 
grades of iron it is needed. A very small quantity of it comes 
in, and it will always come. It is not a direct competitor with 
merchantable bar pig iron. 

There are some figures which have been obtained by the 
Tariff Commission which I want to place into the record, and 
then I shall let the Senate do what they please in reference 


Mr, President, will the Senator yield 
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to the item. There is no use of my reading into the record the 
description and the uses of pig iron, because everybody knows 
them. I wish to say, though, in passing that pig iron is no 
longer used as pig for the manufacture of steel. The pig metal 
comes out of the modern up-to-date steel furnace in a molten 
shape and passes, without being cooled, into the steel converter 
and then into the roller. As a rule, the pig iron that we speak 
of to-day is the merchant bar pig that is used in foundries and 
machine plants and pipe works; of course, it is pig metal, but 
it is not converted into pig bars. Therefore there is practically 
no competition in that line at all. Of course, there are oc- 
casional cases where pig metal is heated over again and used, 
but they are exceptional cases. _ 

Let us see what the production of pig is. The domestic produc- 
tion in 1913 was 30,966,152 long tons, out of an estimated world's 
total of 72,400,000 tons. So we find that nearly 10 years ago, 
when the present law was written, we were producing in this 
country nearly half of the entire world’s production of pig. 
In 1918 that production had increased to 39,054,000 long tons, 
valued at $1,180,000,000 in round figures. In 1920, after con- 
clusion of the war, the production had dropped to 33,925,000 
long tons. We can say that, in round figures, America to-day 
has a production capacity of about 40,000,000 tons of pig. I 
do not mean that it is making that much, but I mean that it 
could make that much if the market were here to consume it. 

In 1913 the pig production of Germany was 18,987,000 tons; 
in the United Kingdom it was 10,316,000 tons, and in France 
5,227,000 tons. In 1917 the output of Germany was 12,932,000 
gross tons and of the United Kingdom 9.640,000 tons, showing 
that both countries had fallen off in production, notwithstanding 
they were in the midst of a war. 

The figures I have given represent practically the output of 
the world. There are furnaces elsewhere; there are furnaces 
in Belgium and some in Japan; but, practically speaking, the 
figures I have read represent the total output of the world: 
and the American iron manufacturer stands the master of the 
world; yet the committee comes here now and proposes to wet- 
nurse the ironmaster of the world. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
bama yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not know-whether the Senator touched 
upon the subject before I came into the Chamber: but I am 
under the impression—and the Senator from Alabama will 
correct me if I am wrong—that in the production of pig iron 
in the United States the natural conditions are such that no 
other country in the world caneapproach us in the cheapness 
or the facility with which the"commodity is produced. In this 
country we find the ore, limestone, and coal, in Birmingham, 
for instance, adjacent, almost infinitely cheapening the 
sembling of the essential elements necessary to the operation of 
a blast furnace and to the production of the metal. 

In Chicago, Pittsburgh, and other places the utilization of a 
peculiar formation of ore, which is almost like sand, instead of 
being found in hard banks or walls of taconite or jasper or 
other hard substances, and which is consequently produced 
very cheaply, puts us in an absolutely unique position so far as 
production of pig iron is concerned. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly, in normal times that is 
true. 

Before I take my seat I wish to say that unquestionably 
during the war there was an advance of wages In the pig-iron 
industry and in the iron and steel industry such as occurred 
in other industries; but, as in the case of other industries, 
wages are falling and will reach their natural level the same 
here as in other countries; but, as I have already said, the cost 
of labor in producing pig iron is not an essential element of 
importance, and the conditions to-day are such that the imports 
are going back to where they previously were. 

Bear in mind that in 1920 we produced in America 36,925,000 
long tons of pig iron, while the total importations were 107,547 
tens. That was a very large importation, the largest, I think, 
in our history, because in the next year, 1921, for nine months 
the importations fell off to 20,000 tons, and in 1919 they were 
only 58,000 tons. So it will be seen that with a production end 
consumption of over 36,000,000 tons in 1920 the entire imports 
amounted to only 100,000 tons of strictly pig iron. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
there? I should like to ask a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala 
bama yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield for a question. 

Mr. STANLEY. It is my impression— and T will ask the 
Senator if it is not correct—that this little dribble of pig iron 
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which comes in reaches the Pacific coast, to which section, on 
account of the haul of several thousand miles: from the produc- 
ing centers of pig iron in this country, the freight. rates are so 
great as to make the importations possible? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that is more a theory than a 
fact, although it has been eften asserted. Some pig is imported 
on the Pacific: coast, but it must be borne in mind that Japan, 
the country from which such importations are supposed to come, 
has no real coking coal, but has to go to China to get coal. It 
must also be remembered that Japan has.a very inferior grade 
of ore and is trying to increase her ore supply from a foreign 
country, and that the only way the product can be brought to 
the Pacific coast at all is by Japanese ships carrying it in ballast 
te a very limited area. 

Mr. SMOOT. It comes from Belgium, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, the Belgian furnaces may 
send some around the Horn, but I have never heard in all my 
life that Belgium was a rival of this country in the production 
of pig. 

Mr. SMOOT. Only on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, only on the Paciiic coast, and 
why? Because certain vessels can sail from Belgium to the Pa- 
cific -coast in ballast, and the small amount carried im the hold 
of a vessel in ballast can be carried practically without cost 
and dumped. To say that we must protect the American indus- 
try against such importations, when they can not amount to 
one-hundredth of 1 per cent of the American production, is sim- 
ply absurd. It is one of those jokes.around which tariff duties 
are sometimes written, but it is not a fact that on account of 
such importations our industry can be put in jeopardy. 

Now listen to this. I have just pointed out the year of great- 
est importation, which was 1920, when 107,000 tons were im- 
ported, as compared with a domestic production of 36,900,000 
tons. We exported that year to other countries 212,000 tens, 
valued at $9,000,000, against the importation of 107,000 tons, val- 
ued at $4,000,000 ;.and in the year 1918 we exported 261,000 tons ; 
in 1919, 316,000 tons. So it goes. For years the exportations of 
this article have far exceeded the importations, 

As to the question of scrap, I have no objection to your putting 
scrap iron 25 cents cheaper than you do pig iron, if you want to 
put any tax on pig. Scrap iron is just waste iron that can be 
used for exactly the same purposes for which pig iron is used, 
and some people will ask a lower price for imports; others do 
not want it to compete with pig atall. When I had the writing of 
a bill I thought they both ought te go on the free list, and I put 
them there, but if you are going to put $1.25 on pig iron there 
is nothing out of the way, so far as the comparison is concerned, 
in putting a dollar on scrap, except that it.is simply an idiotic, 
foolish performance on the part of the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question before he takes his seat. The Senator has 
considerable knowledge about this subject that is not possessed 
by some of the rest of us, and he can speak as an expert. 

I want to ask the Senator whether or not the companies in 
his State are in any trust or combine with the other great 
producers of pig iron in the United States? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If I answered the question technically, 
I should say “no.” The United States Steel Corporation owns 
the Tennessee Coal & Iren Go.,.and that is the largest company 
in the Birmingham district or in Alabama; but ordinarily the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. does not produce merchantable pig. 
It converts its pig into steel. It does make pig iron, but it 
converts its pig, as a rule, into steel and sells it as steel, 
Sometimes, when the steel market is not very good and there 
is a better demand for iron. I think it does make merchantable 
pig. That is true of the Tennessee company. The other big 
companies in that district are the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
which has connections throughout the country, but is not in 
the United States Steel Corporation—entirely independent of 
it. Then there is the Schloss-Sheffield Iron & Steel Co., which 
is entirely local to Alabama, and entirely independent; and 
then there is the Woodward Iron Co., which is entirely inde- 
pendent. ‘These independent furnaces make practically all of 
the pig metal that is produced in Alabama that is sold as pig 
and not as steel. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then the Senator believes that there at 
least is the usual competition that you will find in any large 
industry? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD.. In pig? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; in the production ef -pig. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In the production of pig—there is no 
question that that is a highly competitive article. ‘The Steel 
Corporation produces very little pig in the market.as pig iron 
to sell. The pig metal that is converted into pig iron is sald to 
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foundries and pipe manufactories and independent iron-relling 
mills, and is mostly sold to a class of trade that is independent 
ee Steel Corporation, aud they are entirely independent 
Pp s 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator think, then, that ‘the 
competition, taking into consideration the very ‘small amount 
of imports. and this tariff duty, would keep the prices down to 
about what they are now? In other words, the price in the 
United States will not.be increased because of the $1.25 per ton? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I do not think it will in pig iron. I 
agree with the Senator in pig iron. Except some ‘special grades, 
or a little iron that may come in in the ballast of ships, I do 
not think any pig iron can get into this country at all; and 
there is a high degree of competition m the production of pig 
iron in the United States. I am not charging the Senator in 
this case—I would charge him with it in a minute if I thought 
he was guilty—with putting this $1.25 on pig iron and saying 
that it is.going to affect the price. I think it is just.a fool thing 
todo. I think that is all there is to it. 

Mr. McCUMBHER. Let us see, now, whether it is or not. 
The Senator made the statement just a short time ago tuat it 
would amount to .an embargo. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no; I have not said that. 

Mr. McCUMBDR. If $1.25 a ton would amount to an em- 
bargo, how does it happen that $2.50 a ton, which is double 
the amount, did not amount to an embargo? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will'say to the Senator that I have 
not said that this would amount to an embargo. 

Mr. MeCUMBER. I so understood the Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I say that it is on the free list to-day, 
and the free list is practically an embargo on pig iron, except 


‘some little that can drift in as ballast, and some little special 


grades that are brought in here as Scotch gray ; but, practically 
speaking, there is no importation of pig iron in comparison with 
the great American production. None comes in under the free 
list. None is going to come in under the $1.25, and very little 
came in under the $2.50. 

There was a time when you had a five-dollar rate on pig iron, 
and there was importation; but that was back in the days 
before the American iron and steel business had grown to a 
point where it supplied the American market, and where it was 
strong enough and up-to-date enough and forceful enough to 
go out and fight its own battles in the markets of the world. 
There was a time in America when the normal price for pig 
iron was $40 @ ton. Of course, sometimes they got $40 per ton 
during the late war, but only for a very short time. If I recol- 
lect aright—I have not recently looked at the figures—I think 
that pig iron in my home district has dropped down to some- 
thing like $15 or $16 a ton, and probably at Pittsburgh it is 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $19 or $20 a ton ‘to-day, and 
under normal conditions that is not a bad market if we could 
get a market and sell what we have. The difficulty that is con- 
fronting us is not a question of somebody on the outside fight- 
ing us; it is somebody on the inside fighting us and destroying 
the markets to which we want to sell our products. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I will consider this, then, 
from the Senator’s own standpoint—that is, that we do not need 
the protection—and we will assume that this is:a tariff for reve- 
nue only. The Senator thinks that because the imports, as com- 
pared with the production, are light, therefore we should have 
no duty upon the imports. I do not think it is going to affect the 
price, and that is the reason why I asked the Senator, to get his 
expert knewledge upon that subject. He does not think that 
this duty is going to raise the price in the United States, but 
he objects to it and calls it foolish because it is only 2 or 3 per 
cent, or whatever it may be, on the enormous entire output of 
the United States. Why, we have levied duties here upon 
articles that will only bring us in.a few hundred dollars ; some 
of them a few thousand dollars; so, if it is not going to affect 
the price, it seems to me that from a purely revenue stand- 
point we ought not to object to.a duty that would bring us in 
from half to three-quarters of a million dellars a year when 
we shall need a great many of those balf-millions and three- 
quarter millions in the next year or two. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator knows perfectly well that 
he will never get anything like that out of this tax. In no aver- 
age year will the importations amount to 50,000 tons, and at 
$1.25 a ton the tax would be somewhere about $60,000. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us look.at the statistics a minute. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Here they are. There is one year, the 
highest year, when you had imports as shown .by the figures of 
the Tariff Commission of 107,000 tons, and it the $1.25 a ton 
that yeu propose to levy your income would amount to $134,000, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I take the Tariff Commission Summary of 
date 1921; and on page 53, under the pig-iron summary table, 
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T find that in 1910, when the duty was'$2.50'a ton, the value:of 
the imports for consumption was $6,723,046, and the amount of 
duty was $719,789.72. That, of course, took in all—— 

Mr: UNDERWOOD. , No; I will tell-the ‘Senator’ what he is 
wading into. He is off on his figures. 

Mr. McOCUMBER. I am not off’on the figures. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the Senator will find out that 
there was not more than 200,000 ‘tons, or not! much over that; 
but, more ‘than that 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mri UNDERWOOD; If the Senator will listen ad me a 
moment, I will tell him the situation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I certainly will. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. At that time I think serap was in- 
cluded in there; but, more than that, at that time practically 
all the ferro-alloys in the iron and steel business were in- 
cluded under that item, and continued to be included under 
that item until I took them: out of the pig-iron schedule and 
made a special sehedule for them myself; and of course the 
alloys were of very much greater value than the pig, and of 
course they were importations that came in in a very different 
way. I think you have put entirely too great a tax on the 
alloys now, but I' discriminated between the alloys and the pig 
by putting a reasonable tax on the alloys and putting pig on 
the free list, and in your statistics at that time they were all 
classed ag -pig. 

Mr. McCUMBER. This does include kentledge, ferromanga- 
nese, forrosilicon, and spiegeleisen. It takes in everything. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They are all included. 

Mr. McCUMBHRR. It is all put in at $2.50 under the Paynes 
Aldrich bill, and we received $719,789 that year. Ofcourse, as 
that includes all of them, I do net know just what the proper 
division is. 

The next year we got $573,000. 

In 1912 we got $829,000. 

In 1918 we got $481,000. 

In 1914 we got $138,000. 

Then came the new bill, and in 1915 it dropped to $54,000; but 
if we can get even half of that or a quarter ofthat under this 
bill, and it is not going to change the price materially, the amount 
that we will secure from it is worth the revenue duty, irrespec- 
tive of any ‘matter of protection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, ifthe Senator carries that out; 
he should advocate a duty on coffee and tea, and on everything 
else it is possible to raise revenue on, ifhe is going to carry out 
that theory of raising revenue. 

Mr. McCUMBER. [If we put’a duty on coffee or tea, it would 
raise the price of the coffee or tea; but the Senator’says ‘it will 
not raise ‘the price of this product. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I shall not attempt to ‘make a statement 
here which I'can not justify. I know this is'‘sueh a foolish prop- 
osition, and the competition is so little, that the only thing in 
the world ‘you can do, and the only thing this is put in here for 
is to fool some lame-legged people who happen to be in the fur- 
nace business and are unfortunate, to make them think they 
are going to get some protection under this bill; and that is all 
there is to it. This $1:25 will net help them a particle. You 
will have it as an excuse, as -you go along, and ‘say that sinee you 
tax the raw material you must put compensatory duties as you 
climb the ladder into high protection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the main I agree with the 
Senator from Alabama; and I do not waut the Senate to think 
for one minute that the committee did not recognize the fact 
that pig iron can be produced in the United States, under: normal 
conditions, as cheaply as anywhere in all the world. There is 
no doubt about that at all. You ask why we put a duty of $1.25 
en ton on pig-iron, then. We did ‘it for the very purpose of col- 
lecting revenue, because of the ‘fact that the Pacific coast 
market is virtually controlled, not by Japan, as the Senator 
said, but by Belgium. Pig iron goes there from Belgium as 
ballast, and they get the market price there, no matter what 
that price may be; They take the foreign price, they figure what 
the freight is, and they charge the foreign price plus the freight. 
I feel that if they are going into that market, and have that 
market. for. themselves, they ought to pay the Government of 
the United States $1.25 a ton for having that market. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me to inter- 
rupt him, they do not have that market to themsetves. The 
Birmingham district is shipping its iron into that market 
through the Panama Canal right now. So you need not think 
that Belgium or any other country have that market to them- 
selves. They may be able to get in to a small extent. 

Mr, SMOOT. The fact is that in 1920 there were 107,000 tons 
of pig iron imported into the United States, and almost all of 
that went to the Pacific coast, and most all of it came’ from 








Belgium, With a rate of $1.25.a ton, we would have collected 
$134,000, and it would not have cost the California people one 
penny more, but the Belgians would have paid that amount of 
money into the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. _ lL:am not:sure it would not have cost the 
California people more, because people are practical. If pig 
from a competitive distriet; say, the Birmingham district, is 
going there and meeting the foreigner, and iron pipe is going 
there and meeting them now, and you put an embargo on that 
competitive point of $1.25 a ton, do you think the man who is 
going to sell out! there will not take advantage of the $1.25 a 
ton? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why will he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because, if there is an embargo, Birmingham, 
ee will get her pig irom im there just as cheaply as she pos- 
sibly can. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, But she can sell it $1.25 a. ton higher 
than she can now. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator thinks there is no competition, 
then he is right; but I have understood that there was com- 
petition. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was speaking to the Senator of gen- 
eral competition in the United States, but when you come to 
that particular market; there is: no over-all rate for pig iron 
across the continent now, when it goes by rail. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course; there is a smelter in Colorado, too. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It costs more for: the: smelter in Colo 
rado to reach Seattle than it does by water from Alabama. 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; I agree that it would to Seattle. 

Mr. CUMMINS: Mr. President; I would like to ask a question 
of the Senator from Utah, as this is'one of the few schedules 
that I know something about. Is it true that indfixing the duties 
upon the manufactured forms: of steel, the bars, and plates, and 
sheets, and all other forms of steel, no allowance has been given 
in this schedule for the ‘$1.25 levied upon pig iron? 

Mr. SMOOT. No compensatory duty whatever has been al- 
lowed, and the committee recognized the fact that they could 
make it as cheaply in the steel factories here, under normal 
conditions, as anywhere in: the world. It is only a-question of 
collecting money for the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I assumed it weuld be recognized that we 
did not need a duty on pig iron for competitive purposes; but I 
was a little curious to knew how the committee justified some 
of the duties on the manufactured forms of steel’ which are. 
found in this sehedule, without the aid-:of the duty of $1.25 a 
ton on the raw material. 

Mr. SMOOT. When we reach those items, we will discuss 
that; I assure the Senator that there is no compensatory. duty 
given for the $1.25 a ton on pig iron. 

Mr. CUMMINS. lam glad to hear that. I think it is logical. 

Mr. SMOOT. As the Senator from North Daketa said, in 
1910 we colleeted $235,806 on pig iron alone, and in 1917, with 
the duty of $1.25 a ton, we collected a little over $50,000. In 
1909 we collected $58,000, and in 1920 we collected $107,000 on 
pig iron alone. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As to 1920, that is a legitimate argu- 
ment, but in 1910, as I called the Senator’s attention to it, I 
know you have ferro-alloys in that schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not in the $235,806. In the seven hundred 
and odd thousand, of which the Senator spoke, we did. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am talking about that paragraph. 
They were in that paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I am speaking of pig iron alone. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, the iron industry had not 
progressed to the point where it has now; and I do not say 
that some will not come in, but when you put the tax on pig, 
if you allow me to express it, it is foolish to say it aids.. It 
does not help the broken-dewn furnace, and the geod furnace 
does not need it. It is just a camouflage to held up a line -of 
industry where the products ought to be free. You. ought to 
take the shackles off it. This is a grown man, and he wants 
to get‘out in the world and fight with the-world instead of being 
shackled down with a tariff duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as the obsolete plants are concerned, 
I fally agree with the Senator that $1.25 a ton is no good to 
them whatever. We could put $5 a ton on this and it would 
not do the obsolete plants any good whatever. In fact, there 
was not one of them which even came before the committee 
and asked for a higher rate. Probably they knew very well 
they would not get it. 

As far as our exports are concerned, they go to Canada and 
South America and the Far Hast, and it is a question of 
freight entirely. The whole question as to competition in pig 
iron is freight. Another thing to be considered is the fact: that 
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we never export a pound of pig iron to any country where 
pig iron is made. That, of course, is another evidence that 
freight is the controlling factor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator should not say we never 
export a pound of pig iron to any country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Outside of Canada. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘The Senator should not say that, either. 
I do not think it has often been done, but I know pig iron 
has been exported from the Birmingham district to England— 
not recently, but it has been done. 

Mr. SMOOT. When there was overproduction, it may have 
been shipped in ballast, a dumping proposition. Of course 
that may happen, but not in the regular order of business. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I agree with the Senator that that is 
true, and that is just the reason why they do not send it in 
here in the ordinary course of business, 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as the committee is concerned, they 
are only asking this for revenue purposes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, if I move to strike out $1.25, 
which the committee has put in, under the rule by which we 
are operating it would fall under the basket clause and have 
a higher rate of duty, so we can not vote on it now; but when 
the committee amendments are disposed of and we can offer 
amendments from the floor, I hope the committee will propose 
an amendment to put it back where it is now—on the free list. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I hope at a later date to 
give the Senate some reasons for this apparently innocent duty 
of $1.25 a ton on pig iron. The Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. McCumBeEr] asked the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] a very pertinent question—whether or not this duty of 
$1.25 a ton would have any effect on monopoly or the fixing 
of prices. I can say, I think authoritatively, that the whole 
fabric of steel prices, from top to bottom, is based upon the 
price of pig iron. It was until very recently-—and from speak- 
ing with the Senator from Alabama I understand it is still the 
ease—that if you buy, for future delivery, billets, beams, struc- 
tural shapes, or rails, or any character of what they call 
semifinished steel, ship plates, ingots, or bars for the making 
of wire, horseshoes, or anything of that kind, you are not 
given a fixed price; you are given a price for future delivery 
based upon the price of pig iron, and the control of the price 
of pig iron is the key to the control of the price of every other 
fabrication of iron or steel. 

Tr‘s is so true that in an effort to control the price of steel 
products, theories as to a coal trust are found to be utterly 
without foundation. The price of coke is not controlled in this 
country. The price of coal is not fixed by an ironclad trust, as 
far as I can see, except at times. The prices of ores are com- 
petitive and in a way the prices of iron are competitive; that is, 
the great purchasers of pig iron let the little furnace man here 
and there and yonder think he is selling in a competitive mar- 
ket, but the great steel corporations’ production of steel is 
greater—or was until very recently, and I think it is still— 
than its production of pig iron, although the ton of pig iron 
going into the furnace will not produce a ton of steel, of course. 
There is waste in the process. With a capacity more than 
sufficient to produce all the raw pig iron they can dispose of, 
they deliberately shut down their furnaces au] tie up the 
pig iron of their competitors. The price of pig iron is abso- 
lutely controlled by the great producers of this commodity. 
Senators must understand that a man can produce coke, he can 
produce ore, but he can not produce pig iren without millions 
of investment. 

I know of no apparatus as costly, as intricate, as difficult of 
operation as a great iron furnace. When you think of the rail 
facilities that are necessary to assemble the raw materials, of 
the cost of the furnace itself, it requires many millions. The 
producers of pig iron for years have been assured of a more 
regular market than those who produce and sell steel products 
in order to absolutely control the price of pig iron. When 
you place a duty upon pig iron, it amounts to a practical em- 
bargo except in a few ports, and you lend direct aid and com- 
fort to the most powerful organization on the face of the 
globe. In the most delicate and intricate point in-the whole 
arrangement of prices there is nothing that so aS&sists the 
wakers of steel in this country in the control of the price of 
their product as an absolute ironclad control of the price of pig 
iron and of pig metal 

In addition to that, as the Senator from Alabama has well 
said, and it is not necessary to repeat it, the duty is indefen- 
sible for another reason. There are a few communities on this 
continent, highly progressive, on the Pacific coast, that are 
under a tremendous handicap on account of the inordinate cost 
of iron and steel products, being removed thousands of miles 
in many instances from the production centers of iron and 


steel. With the exception of the Colorado blast furnaces, I 
know of no place west of Chicago or west of Duluth, between 
there and the Pacific Ocean, where iron and steel is produced 
in any great quantity for shipment abrpad or for distribution 
over the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STANLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator, however, that 
within a very few years there will be another Pittsburgh in the 
southern part of Utah. We have there iron ore and coal suffi- 
cient to produce all the pig iron that will be needed in the 
United States for the next hundred years. 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes; you have a great iron dike. 

* Mr. SMOOT, A mountain. 

‘Mr. STANLEY. Yes; a mountain of iron, of almost pure 
iron. It runs almost like a dike, being, as I understand it, a solid 
wall of iron. 

Mr. SMOOT. A range of mountains. 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes; but the iron is such that if you can 
blast it out and crush it and get it to the furnace for the cost 
of producing pig iron you will have performed a miracle. How 
are you going to compete with the Mesabi Range, where they 
dip it up with a scoop shovel? More than that, you have never 
yet been able to get a coal that is free from ash and that will 
produce a coking coal that will bear the weight of a furnace. 

Mr. SMOOT. We shall have it in a very few years. 

Mr. STANLEY. That is a dream worthy of the genius of the 
Senator from Utah. You have never produced a pound of ore 
yet of merchantable quality, and I doubt if you ever will, 
although I am not such an expert as the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. UNDERWOop]. 

Under present conditions this vast area on the Pacific coast 
is entitled to get its iron as cheaply as it can. This tax will 
place an additional burden upon those great cities on the Pacitic 
coast, in addition to the handicap they already bear. Owing 
to the impossibility of getting iron by rail, they are forced to 
get it by long, circuitous routes from Alabama, taking it down 
the Warrior River, through the Gulf of Mexico, through the 
canal, and up to the western coast for thousands of miles. So 
the placing of an additional tax is essentially unjust, and they 
are entitled to the little dribble of pig iron that they can get 
from India, China, Belgium, or from any other country that can 
afford to ship it into that section of our country. 

But the worst of it all is this: It will not be denied by any 
man, with even a casual knowledge of the iron business, that 
the price of pig iron fixes the price of all steel products, and 
when you put this duty of $1.25 a ton on pig iron that duty 
will be reflected in the prices charged by those who control the 
pig-iron market. They will demand compensatory duties all 
the way up to razor blades, and it will be paid over and over 
again by the consumer, while so far as protection to the pro- 
ducer is concerned, so far as saving him from cheaper labor 
or a cheaper product anywhere in the world, it is a pure joke. 

It can not help any manufacturer who is selling in a com- 
petitive market. It can only help the trust that fixes the price 
of this product, if it does fix it, and until recently. it did. 

There are many reasons why, from the trust standpoint and 
from the standpoint of those who wish to have an absolute con- 
trol of this output, this duty should be fixed. There is none 
from any rational standpoint. There is no argument that can 
be made in favor of it as a revenue duty or an essential protec- 
tion to the home producer, or any other reason that will justify 
the imposition of the duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 
The amendment was agreed to. 

_ The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 48, lines 13 and 14, to strike out “ including scrap tin 
plate, $1.25,” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,” so as to read: 

Wrought and cast scrap iron, and scrap steel, $1 per ton. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, line’ 16, to strike out 
“45” and insert “30,” so as to read: 

Provided, That spiegeleisen for the purposes of this act shall be an 
iron manganese alloy containing less than 30 per cent of manganese. . 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is substantially my recollection 
of the present law, and although I think it a full tax I shall 
not. raise any question about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 302, page 48, line 20, 
to strike out “ manganese ore or concentrates containing in ex- 
cess of 30 per cent of metallic manganese, 1 cent per pound 
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on. the: metalne manganese contained therein; molybdenum,” 
and to insert the word “ molybdenum,” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, at) the request of a number of 
Senators I: ask that paragraph 802:may go over to-night: 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not ebjecting: to that; but I want 
to ask a question about the paragraply before: it.goes over: If 
we strike manganese ore out of the paragraph and do. not do 
anything else ‘with it; it will fall into the basket’ clause and be 
taxed a high rate. I want to ask the Senator where the com- 
mInittee sent: manganese when they struck it out here? 

Mr. SMOOT. It>»was sent to the free list; y * 

The PRESIDING OFFICDR: Without. objection, paragraph 
302 will go over. The next amendment will be: stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, after line 22, to strike 
out ; 

Par, 803. Muck bars.and bar iron, square iron, rolled or hammered, 
comprising flats not less than 1 ineh wide nor less than three-eighths 
of 1 inch thick, round iron not less than seven-sixteenths of 1 inch. in 
diameter, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound; round iron, in coils or rods, 
less than seven-sixteenths of 1 inch in @diameter, and bars and ‘shapes 
of rolied, or hammered iren, not gvecially provided for, five-tenths \of 1 
cent per pound; iron in slabs, blooms, log or other forms less ° 
ished than iron in bars, and more advan than pig iron, except cast- 
ings, two-tenths of 1 cent per pound: Provided; ‘That all iron bars, 
blooms, billets, slabs, or loops in the manufacture of which, charcoal is 
used as fuel shall be subject to a duty of three-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Par. 808. Muck bars, bar iron, and round iron in. coils or rods, iron 
in slabs, blooms, loops, or other forms less finished than fron in bars 
and more advanced than pig iron, except castings ;-all of the foregoing, 
valued at not over 1 cent per) pound, two-tenths of 1 cent per po : 
valued above 1 cent and not above 14 cents per pound, three-tenths, of 
1 cent per pound; valued above 14 and not above 24 cents per pound, 
five-tenths: of 1 cent per pound ; valued above 2}.and) not above cents 
per pound, eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound ; valued above 34 cents and 


not above 5 cents per pound, 1 cent per pound; valued above 5, cents 
per pound, 14 cents per pound. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to say a few 
words in reference to this paragraph. In the first place, I 
want the Senate to remember that we have already had it 
stated that the tax on pig iron was put in here purely for 
revenue and not for the purpose. of protection, according to the 
viewpoint of the committee, and was not put here to carry a 
compensatory duty into other schedules. I take that as the 
basis on which the next grade of iron comes, namely: 

Muck bars, bar iron, and round fron in coils or rods, iron in. slabs, 
blooms, loops, or other forms less finished than iron in bars and more 
advanced than pig tron. 

This is not steel. It is wrowght iron. It is what the black- 
smiths use and that grade of iron. The advancement over pig 
is merely a question of the rolling mill—of going through the 
roller. The cost of conversion is not very great. When the 
present: law was written, this class of iron was put in this 
form: 

Muck bars, bar iron, square iron, rolled or hammered, reund iron, in 
coils or rods, bars or shapes of rolled or hammered iron not specially pro- 
vided for im this section, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Then slabs, blooms, loops, and other forms of finished iron of 
that kind were put on the free list. I do not know that it seri- 
ously affected the industry whether it had the rate of 5 per cent 
ad valorem or whether it was on the free list, but,in the bill 
which the Senate Committee on Finance now reports it must be 
borne in mind that this is the basic paragraph, according te the 
views of the committee, because they have said that they did 
not carry the tax on pig iron into compensatory duties and that 
the other paragraphs are to be considered just as if we had no 
tax on pig iron at all. I have not worked out all the details to 
make the illustration in thig,matter, but it. will be understood 
that the Finance Committee in writing the new bill have put 
muck bars, bar iron, and that class of iron on a specific rate 
basis, whereas the present law puts it on an ad valorem. rate 
basis. ..In other words, the tax under this bill will beso much a 
pound, while the tax under the present law is.a certain per cent 
of the value, 

Bar iron is wrought irep in the form of|bars. The rough iron bloom 
coming from the. puddling furnace is first. relled into a flat bar, known 
as a muck bar or puddle bar. It is then cut into short lengths and the 
pieces piled together to be reheated. After reheating and rerolling the 
material is known as refined iron, refined bars, or, more: commonly, 
merehant bars. 

The production of the merchant-bar iron in 1917 amounted to 
983.926 gross tons; in 1920, when the depression came, .the pro- 
duction fell off to 663,032 tons.. The imports may be tabulated 
under three general heads—muck bars, bar-iron, and slabs. 

Bear in mind that the production in 1917, was nearly 1,000,000 
gross tons, and that it was 663,082. gross, tons,in 1920. The im- 
ports of muck bars under the 5. per. cent ad valorem duty in 
1920 were only 717 tons. Of bar iron, in. 1920, the imports 
amounted to 3,900 tons, and the imports of blooms,amounted. te 





401,000 tons, showing that outside of blooms there were prac- 
tically no imports, as. compared to the American production of 
this article. 

At: the same: time we exported abroad in 19148, 141,000,000 
pounds of this article; in 1920 we. imported 104,000,030 pounds, 
which amounted,im short tons to about 52,000 tens.. So that it 
is. shown, by the figures.of the Tariff Commission that the im- 
Dorts were comparatively small, and that we were enabled to 
export large quantities of this iron to Japan, Canada, the United 
Kingdom, Brazil, and Cuba. 

Now, L. want te call attentien to the difference in the tax. 
The first tax that appears in this bill on: muck bars:and. bar iron, 
net less than, 1, inch. in width nor less than threeeighths of 1 
inch in thickness, round iron not less than seven-sixteenths of 1 
inch in. diameter, the duty is one-fourth: of 1 cent. per:pound. 

That is twenty-five one-hundredths of 1 cent. The value of 
muek. bars for 1921, the latest figures, was about 4.6 cents, 
which would make the duty at 5 per cent about twenty-three 
one-thousandths of 1. cent. So the first bracket isnot very 
different from the present tax on the valuation of 1921; but 
in the next bracket, where the same classification prevails, the 
duty is inereased from twenty-five one-hundredths of 1 cent to 
five-:tenths of 1,cent. There is not a. great deal of difference in 
these brackets, but as to certain classes of them the increase 
will amount te half.a cent a pound; that is, the blacksmith 
or the farmer who uses this class of iron—and it is made into 
iren articles for use around the farm and around the house— 
will be taxed a half cent a pound, which will be about double 
the tax on that grade: as compared to the tax levied under the 
present law. 

This tax is just beginning to pyramid. The increases, as I 
have stated, in this particular schedule are not so very great; 
but I meve to: substitute for: paragraph 303, which is entirely a 
Senate committee amendment, the paragraph of the present law, 
which reads as follows: ‘ 

Par. 103. Muek bars, bar iren, square iron, rolled or hammered, round 
iron, in coils or reds, bars or shapes, of rolled or hammered tron not 
special.y provided for in this section, 5. per cent ad valorem, 

That does not take care of the bleoms and the slabs, but if 
the Senate shall adopt this substitute for paragraph 303, I then 
shall offer a. similar paragraph covering: blooms and slabs. If 
the Senate rejects it—and I suppose it will do so, as it has here- 
tefore dene in reference to amendments offered to this bill—it 
would he unnecessary to offer an additional amendment pro- 
posing to. provide for blooms and slabs. The amendment which 
I offer is to make this paragraph conform to the present law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator yield to me to ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senaté’ closes its session for the cal- 
endar day it take a recess until to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m,? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to ask if the Senator from 
North Dakota desires to go further to-night than paragraph 306? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; if we can get through se far as that, 
I think we may, then take a recess. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I shall not object to the Senator's 
request. I asked the question because I did not care to go 
into paragraph 307 to-night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and it.is se ordered, 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I simply wish to say in reply 
to the Senator from Alabama that the rates provided for in the 
bill as a substitute for the, House provision are the rates that 
will be found in paragraph. 304 covering steel products of the 
same character. The only change between the two rates is to 
be found in the last item, of wrought iron valued above 5 cents 
per pound, on which a duty of 14 cents per pound is imposed, 
while in the case of the steel product the duty is 1.7. cents per 
pound. Outside of that, the rates on wrought iron, muck bars 
and bar iron, apd round iron are exactly the same as on the 
steel of the same size and value. Of course, of the prodnet 
valued above 5 cents a pound very little comes into the United 
States, and that whieh does come over that value is Swedish 
bar iron. ® 

Mr. President, wrought iron, so far as labor is concerned, 
is, nearly twice as: expensive to produce as is steel of the same 
character. The Tariff Commission in their report say: 

The process commonly employed at the present time is called “ hand 
the iren is: heated on the worki hearth until it 

comes ests but not liquid. In, order to obtain effective oxidation 
fresh surfaces must be 7 to the hot gases and the oxidizing agents 
(mill seale and ore). The boiling of gases (oxides of carbon) in the 
mass is not sufficient, so the mass must: be ted with fron bars 
(rabbled) almost. continy after it begins to fuse and wntil,all im- 

are removed from the iron and the mixture of iron and slag 
balled up and removed the furnace to the squeeser. The inter- 
mediate, steps are, called,‘ graining,” “ boil,’ and the “turn.” The 
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the cate that cash be aiven in the selection of rate materials and chemt- 

cai control, 

I will not take the time to read further, but the ‘Tariff Com- 
mission impressed upon the committee and upon all who have 
read their report that the making of wrought iron is very much 
more difficult than the making of steel, and whatever rate there 
is upon steel certainly ought to be applied to wrought iron, 
because of the fact that a great element in the cost is labor. 
Wrought iron is not handled as steel is handled, by machinery, 
but the work has to be performed by manual labor, as the 
Tariff Commission report. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, is the Senator under the im- 
pression that without the imposition of the duty suggested 
American labor would be at a disadvantage as compared to 
foreign labor? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt of that at all, I will say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. STANLEY. Does the Senator think merchant bars would 
be imported in any great quantity if there were no duty what- 
ever on them? 

Mr. SMOOT. They would be imported; they are the very 
things that would be imported if any commodity in this whole 
schedule should be imported. We could not produce them in 
this country without an adequate duty. In the case of the for- 
eign article the labor is 19.23 per cent of the cost, while in this 
country it is a little over 45 per cent of the cost. In many 
items, such as pig iron, labor cuts not a great figure, because 
most of the work is done by machinery; but the kind of iron 
we are now discussing must be produced by labor, and skilled 


labor at that. If there is one item in this schedule that requires. 


a productive duty it is wrought iron. 

Mr. STANLEY. I have not the figures before me, but I was 
under the impression from what the Senator from Alabama 
said that the importation of merchant bars and bar iron were 
comparatively trifling as compared to our exports. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, most of the exports go to Canada. 
They are right here at our door and they buy the commodity 
just as they want to, a little at a time, and do not have to 
wait to send over to Sweden for it. 

Mr. STANLEY. What I wish to suggest to the Senator is 
that if the bar iron could be dug up like coal or produced like 
wheat, or something of that kind, the situation would be dif- 
ferent, but that by reason of the fact that there is a consider- 
able labor cost in its conversion, as the steel people call it, 
from iron into merchant bars, there would be danger of for- 
eign competition ; but the infinitely cheap methods by which we 
produce the molten iron in this country as against the methods 
by which they produce the iron coming from the furnaces in 
other countries render the importation of merchant bars prac- 
tically impossible, I should say, without any duty of that kind. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; if the Senator will read the report he will 
find out that the raw product here, as I may call it, is 50-50 as 
between Sweden and this country—just about the same. 

Mr. STANLEY. What is the rate of duty on it? 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate of duty on this product now is exactly 
the same as the rate of duty on steel of the same size—if valued 
at not over 1 cent per pound, two-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
valued above 1 cent and not more than 14 cents, three- 
tenths of a cent a pound; and then it is graded according to the 
size, of course, just the same as steel is. The House carried out 
the plan of havin,; wrought iron carry a lower rate than steel, 
and they made a mistake, and we are simply correcting it. 

Mr. STANLEY. I entirely concur with the Senator in the 
propriety, from his point of view, of a higher duty upon wrought 
iron than upon steel of the same quality. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and that is what we have done. 

Mr, STANLEY. I do not think either duty is necessary. 

Mr. SMOOT, Of course that is another question. That is a 
question of opinion. I do know this: If our steel schedule, the 
next schedule, 304, as agreed to in the House, is correct, then we 
must put this in here, because of the fact that this ought to carry 
in reality a little higher rate than the Steel. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I listened to the Sena- 
tor’s defense of this increased duty, and his defense is based on 
the fact that the House committee and the Finance Committee 
supporting it have taxed bar steel somewhat similar to this at 
a certain rate of duty, and therefore we must tax wrought iron 
at the same rate of duty, although up to this time the Senate 
has not passed on thé steel schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. ; 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As far as the cost is concerned, of course, 
the Senator is right. It is generally known that in the case of 
most steel products now it is cheaper to make steel ‘than it is 
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to make iron, but that is no argument to justify this proposition: 
The argument I make is simply this—that you have a tax on 
a part of this item and the rest of it is.on the free list, and the 
total importations coming in under this condition with a lower 
rate of tax are less than 1 per cent. 

Mr, SMOOT. Does the Senator mean last year? I was going 
to: call his attention to the importations back in 1910 and 1911, 
as compared with our exportations. Our importations during 
those years were twice what our exportations were. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand’ that, but I am talking 
about it under the lower rate of duty, Of course, the Senator 
knows, and everybody else’ knows, that in the sixties and the 
seventies the iron and steel business had been growing and 
growing and growing, reducing costs by modern machinery, cut- 
ting down expense by modern methods, reducing costs of pro- 
duction in every direction; and to go back 20 years, or 10 years, 
to find a basis on which to justify a tax to-day is no better ar- 
gument for the tax than to say that because you are going to 
fix a tax on slabs of steel you must now fix it on slabs of iron. 

All I have to say is this: Under the present rate of duty the 
imports in 1920 amounted to less than 1 per cent of the Amer- 
ican production, and if you raise it you are simply going to cut 
off your imports. If you are going to levy a tax, either for 
revenue or for protection, that is not going to let 1 per cent of 
imports come in, then why levy a tax at all? Why not just do 
what you do in the case of the dye schedule, and establish an 
embargo and stop fooling about it, and say that you are going 
to let nothing come in? 

Of course, if less than 1 per cent will come in at the present 
rate of taxation, you will certainly bar out importations under 
the ad valorem rate. There is no justification for it on the 
ground of protection or revenue, either; but I am not trying 
to put it on the free list. I am leaving it in my motion at the 
rate that exists to-day, and I do not think any argument has 
been made showing why you should put a higher tax on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Alabama to the amendnient 
of the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
transfer. my general pair with the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WatsH] to the junior Senator from Oregon | Mr. 
STANFIELD], and will vote.. I vote “ nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when the name of Mr. Jonrs 
of Washington was called). The present occupant of the chair 
transfers his pair with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
sON] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp], and votes 
“ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] to the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], and will vote. I 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Transferring my 
general pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
Ketxiar] to the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Keyes], I will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MOSES. I am authorized by my colleague [Mr. Kryrs] 
to state that if present he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. COLT. Making the same announcement as before, I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. EDGE. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to the junior Senator from 
Vermont [{Mr. Pace], and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my general pair with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] to the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Newson], and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. _I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dizrir1ncHAm] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FrrNap] with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jones] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wiir1AmMs]; and 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr, WixLis] with the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. PomERene]. 
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The result was ahhotiiced—yeas 14, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—14. 
Dial Heflia Robinson Stanley 
Fletcher La Follette Sheppard Underwood 
Hatris Overman Simmons 
Harrison Pittman Smith 

NAYS—43. 
Ball France McKinley Ransdell 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen MeLean Rawson 
Broussard Gooding McNary Shortrigge 
Bursum Hale Moses Smoot 
Calder Johnson New Spencer 
Capper Jones, Wash. Newberry Sterling 
Colt Kellogs Nicholson Sutheriand 
Curtis Kendrick Oddie Townsend 
Hdge Lenroot Pepper Wadsworth 
Elkins Lodge Phipps Warren 
Ernst McCumber Poindexter 

NOT VOTING—=39. 

Ashurst Gerry Myers Swanson 
Borah Glass Nelson Trammell 
Cameron Harreld Norbeck Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Hitchcock Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Crow Jones, N. Mex, Owen Watson, Ga. 
Culberson Keyes Page Watson, Ind. 
Cummins King Pomerene Weller 
Dillingham Ladd Reed Williams 
du Pont McCormick Shields Willis 
Fernald McKellar Stanfield 


So Mr. UNDERWoop’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 52, line 1, it is proposed to strike 
out the word “ bars ” and insert “ bars, whether solid or hollow,” 
so as to read: 


Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms and slabs, by whatever process 
made; die blocks or blanks; billets and bars, whether solid or hollow, 
and so forth. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee on what basis they changed that 
Classification. Bars could not be anything but solid or hollow, 
and they make it read “bars, whether solid or hollow.” What 
was the cause of the change of classification? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is a new product, and it is Swedish drill 
steel, and that is the way the commission desired to have it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know, but it is bars. It does not 
change the rate, It does not change the language materially. 
It originally read in the House “bars,” and you only add 
there “ whether solid or hollow.” They could not be anything 
but solid or hollow, 

T have no objection to the amendment, but I should like to 
find out, for my own information, why you amended the lan- 
guage. It seems to me it must mean the same thing, but if 
there is something new in the business I should like to learn it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I am informed, 
although I do not know whether this is the proper explanation 
or not, that this language was adopted in order to show defi- 
nitely that this steel is meant, and it is not to be classed as pipe 
if it is hollow. ._ I presume that is why it is worded in this way. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thank the Senator for the explanation, 
because if there is any possibility of its being classed as pipe, it 
would fall under a higher rate, and I thank the committee for 
this act of justice. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, line 17, to strike out 
“14” and insert “1.7.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As was explained by the Senator from 
Utah awhile ago, these steel ingots, blooms, and slabs cor- 
respond to the same thing we have just voted on in the other 
paragraph. I see no reason for the rate. When the opportunity 
affords itself, when Members of the Senate in their individual 
capacity can offer amendments, I shall suggest an amendment 
to reduce the rate provided in this paragraph, but I can not do 
it now under the rule which has been adopted by the Senate for 
the consideration of the bill. I shall content myself at the 
present time by merely voting against this increase, which I 
think is unnecessary. It probably makes it conform to the 
balance of the paragraph. I shall discuss the paragraph when 
T can really offer an amendment which is broad enough to 
cover it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, in line 18, after the 
word “pound,” to strike out the figure “2” and to insert 
“24”; in line 20, before the word “cents,” to strike out the 
figures “24” and to insert “3}”; in the same line, after the 
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words “above 16,” to strike out “and not above 20 cents per 
pound, 33 cents per pound; valued above 20 and not above 24 
cents per pound, 4 cents per pound; valued above 24 and not 
above 32 cents per pound, 5 cents per pound; valued-above 32 
and not above 40 cents per pound, 6 cents per pound; valued 
above 40 cents per pound, 20” and to insert “ cents per pound,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 304, Steel ingots, co ingots, blooms and slabs, by whatever 
process made; die blocks or blanks; billets and bars, whether solid or 
hollow; shafting; pressed, sheared, or stamped shapes, not advanced 
in value or condition by any process or operation subsequent to the 
process of stamping; hammer molds or swaged steel: gun-barrel molds 
not. in. bars; alloys not specially provided for used as substitates for 
steel in the manufacture of tools: all descriptions and shapes of dry 
sand, loam, or iron molded steel castings; sheets and plates and steel 
not specially provided for: all of the foregoing valu at not over 1 
cent per pound. two-tenths of 1 cent per pound: valued above 1 cent 
and not above 13 cents per pound, three-tenths of 1 cent per pound: 
valued above 14 and not above 23 cents per pound, five-tenths of 1 
cent per pound; valued above 2% and not above 33 cents per pound, 
eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued above 33 and not above 5 cents 
per pound, 1 cent per pound; valued above 5 and not above 8 cents per 
pound, 1,5 cents per pound; valued above S and not above 12 cents 
per pound, 24 cents per pound; valued above 12 and not above 16 cents 
per pound, 54 cents per pound: valued above 16 cents per pound, 25 
per cent ad valorem: Provided, That on steel circular saw plates 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid an additional duty of one- 
fourth of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Before the question is put on that 
amendment the language that was proposed to be stricken out of 
the bill by the committee is as follows: 
and not above 20 ceuts per pound, 34 cents per pound: valued above 
20 and not above 24 cents per pound, 4 cents per pound; valued above 
24 and not above 32 cents per pound, 5 cents per pound; valued above 


32 and not above 40 cents per pound, 6 cents per pound; valued above 
40 cents per pound, 20. 





Tt will read then: 
Valued above 16 cents per pound, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Which is clearly an increase in the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. It may be in one bracket, and very much less 
in another bracket. For instance, if the Senator will take the 
last bracket, valued above 32 cents per pound and not above 
40 cents. he will see that the spread between those two is 8 
cents 2 pound, and yet they all come in at 6 cents a pound duty. 
In other words, if they had a 31j-cent value, see how much 
easier it would be to make it 323 and get a 6-cent a pound 
duty instead of 5 cents—by the increase of ‘a quarter of a 
cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I see how it is very much easier to esti- 
mate the rate, but this is based very much on the same value 
©s was employed in the precedit® paragraph. There a half a 
cent a pound was equal to something like 10 per cent ad 
valorem, and when you put it at 25 per cent here, you have 
undoubtedly increased the rate, as far as I can see. 

Mr. SMOOT. All crude steel, valued at above 30 or 40 cenis, 
as provided for here, is alloy steel. It can not be otherwise. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. You provide for alloys in the next 
paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is paragraph 305; but that has been de- 
creased there from 15 to 10 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But no alloys will fall in paragraph 
304, because you have them specially provided for in another 
paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will read paragraph 305, lie will 
find that a surtax is provided in that paragraph. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Bué it provides for alloys. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that all steels between 
80. and 40 cents a pound have to be alloy steel. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not see any reasen for this in- 
crease, but I am not going to argue it to-night, because part of 
the paragraph I can not amend, according to the rule we are 
working under, and there is no use at this late heur going into 
a discussion of it, because when we come back to it a proper 
amendment can be offered to the whole paragraph. But [ 
just want to say that, as I am satisfied this particular amend- 
ment pending before the Senate is a very considerable and un- 
justifiable raise, without wanting to delay the Senate at this 
time, I intend to vote against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 305, page 53, line 6, 
after the word “in” where it occurs the first time, to strike 
out “this title” and to insert “ paragraph 304”; and in line 
12, after the word “ paid,” to strike out the figures “15” and 
insert “10”; so as to read: 


In addition to the rates of duty provided for tm paragraph 304 on 
steel in all forms and shapes, by whatever process made, and by what- 
ever name designated, whether cast, hot or cold rolled, forged, stamped, 


The question is on agreeing to 
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o. aes. ataining more than six-tenths 1 per ane ot nickel, 
ecoba. vanadiu romium, —? metal- 
lic element used in allaying steel, the oe eigen be ievied, collected, and 
paid 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In this paragraph the rate provided is 
a little higher than the rate in the present law. I do not see any 
reason shown why it should be accomplished, but the amendment 
the committee offers in the first part of the paragraph is a re- 
duction. Of course I think the Senate should agree te that 
reduction. We can not now offer a satisfactory amendment, 
and therefore will have to let the paragraph go until all the 
committee amendments are finished, and then we carn propose 
a satisfactory amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 305, page 53, line 17, 
after the words “excess of,” to strike out the figures “1}” and 
to insert “six-tenths of 1”; in line 19, after the words “ excess 
of,” to strike out the figures “14” and to insert “ six-tenths of 
1”; in line 20, after the word “ levied,” to strike out “ collected ” 
and to insert “ collected,” ; and in the same line, after the word 
“any,” to strike out “articles” and to insert “ material pro- 
vided for in paragraph 304,” so as to make the additional 
proviso read: 

Provided further, That an additional cumulative duty of $1.25 per 
pound on the molyb m content in excess of six-tenths of 1 per 
cent, and 72 gunme per pound on the tungsten content in excess of 
six-tenths of 1 per cent shall be levied, oer ed, and don any 
material provided for in paragraph 304 containing molybdenum and 
tungsten. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The comment I just made would apply 
to the proposed changes in lines 17 and 19. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now we have reached the point where 
we concluded that we would suspend for the day. 

DUTIES ON BARTHEN, STONE, AND CHINA WARB, 


_ Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask unanimous consent to have 

inserted in the Recorp a protest from the Trenton Chamber of 

Commerce against the statement of Mr. H. E. Miles, represent- 

ing the Fair Tariff League, before the Committee on Finance. 

coe ask that the memorial be referred to the Committee on 
inance. 


There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

TRENTON CHAMBER OF COMMBRCE, 
STACY-TRENT 


N. J., Aprit 1h, 1922 
Hen. JosePH 8. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 


Dear SENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN: We are just in receipt of “‘ Part 58, 
Tariff H. R. 7456, Statement of Mr: H. B. ne before the Committee 
on Finance, United States Senate, for a Just T 

In behalf of Trenton’s est industry we docile to register a very 
definite — against Mr, Miles’s reference to the pottery and china- 
ware industry, as quoted on pag wes 5252 and 5253 of pampbket. 
Particularly do we challenge the following statement: 

* Pottery, earthen, stone, and china ware: Value of product in 1914, 
pre-war, $174,750,000; and in 1919, $292, 116,000. ost of the in- 
crease in these figures ‘is an increase in prices aw, for the industry is 
close-knit and is believed to have indulged im price fixing in rather 
extreme measure. 

“On plain sanitary ware the cost of 
anywhere in the werld, while price fixing is so extreme that ene not = 
the business can not buy. for Gash from the producers, who are tied in 
with local dealers apd others, =~ Saat pr to the eonsumer bearing 
no relation to the cost of producti 

“The croton given this mnaustry amounted to $65, ane 000 in 1914 
and $94,000,000 in 1919, while the Fordney rates would give them 
$108,000, 000, which this sees 3 says is the least it cam prosper under 


us' 


All these figures would be don on reaching the consumer at retail. 
Against these great sums the Government co du $5,600,000 
in 1914, $3,4 ane in 1919, and $5,2 

For the past five months representatives of the Department of Jus- 
tice have off and on been investigating the lecal oe srections and 
as has been stated by, one of these representa ens had 
been issued that they “ must secure evidenee of price fixing oe vithin 
this industry. To date, however, no action againet the in ie has 
been forthcoming, undoubtedly because of the lack of evidence sufficient 


<_- conviction. 

We should indee’ appreciate te have ° 7am bring to the attention of 
the Finanee Comm:‘tee this criticism of Mr. Miles’s statement, which, 
in fairness to Trenton’ 8 leading industry, could not go unchallenged. 


Very respectfully yours, 


qpemees CHAMBER oF COMMERCE, 
. O. Locwner, Secretary. 


TARIFF a AMENDMENT. 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment imtended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 

ESTATE OF CAPT. JOHN W. LOVELAND, JE., DECEASED, 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Finance be discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 3242) to provide fer payment of the 
amount of a war-risk insurance policy to a beneficiary desig- 


roduction is as low here as" 


nated by Capt. John W. Loveland, jr., deceased, and that it be 
referred to the Committee on Olaims, It is a claim that should 
go to the latter committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Com- 
mittee on Finance will be diseharged from the further consid- 
eration of the bill and it will be referred to the Committee on 
Claims, 

BECESS. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that there is no desire for 
an executive session, and I therefore move that the Senate take 
a recess, the recess being under the previous order until to- 
morrow at 11 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 9 o’cleck and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Friday, May 26, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TuurspaY, May 25, 1922, 


The House met at 12 o’cloek noon. . 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, Thy name is love divine, hence we 
do not fear nor tremble in Thy presence. While the;day is 
sending forth the tokens of Thy infinite power, Thou hast over- 
laid them with great gentleness. Q make us strong by the 


| sense of Thy strength, wise by the sense of Thy wisdom, and 


better by the sense of Thy goodness. Bless all imstitutiens 
which nurture Thy truth and care for humanity. May they 
be united in faith, hope, and charity, and work in sympathy 
with men, their duties, and their needs. In Thy holy name. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was. read and 
approved. 


PURC “ASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR—CEPANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. . Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill (H. R. 4896) stabilizing the purchasing value 
ef the dollar, heretofore referred to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, be re-referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

The SPEAKER. Is this with the consent of the chairman 
of both committees? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous censent that H. R. “4396, stabilizing the purchasing value 
of the dollar, which was referred to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, be re-referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2263) to amend 
the Federal reserve aet, approved December 23, 1913. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 6528. An act for the relief of John Burke, former Treus- 
urer of the United States, for lost bonds without the fault or 
negligence on the part of said former Treasurer; 

H. R. 6524. An act to permit the correction of the general 
account of John Burke, former Treasurer of the United States; 
and 

SB ase Am ae fe See SS SF Srna made ante the 
clare the purpose of the people e a as to the 
future political status of the people of the Philippine Islands, 
and to provide a more autonomous government fer these 
islands,” approved August 29, 1916, as amended .by an act to 
amend said act approved July 21, 1921. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask wncnienities consent to 
address the House on a matter relating to the busimess of the 


' House 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
PELL} asks unanimous consent to address the Heuse. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, Tuesday is Memorial Day and 
many Members expect to be away that day. In fact, they feel 
that it is rather essential that they should be. They are ex- 
pected to be at home if their homes are near enough so that 
they can be reached without too great an amount of travel. 
Those who do go home will find it difficult to return in time for 
a session on Wednesday. With those matters in mind, it is 
my purpose to suggest an adjournment from Sunday—when we 
have a meeting for a memorial service—until Wednesday, with 
the understanding that when we meet on Wednesday there will 
be an immediate adjournment until the following day# That 
arrangement does not leave us with a Calendar Wednesday next 
week, and in order that Calendar Wednesday business may be 
considered, I shall also, not as a part ef the first request but 
as a further request, ask that on Thursday of next week we 
may consider Calendar Wednesday business instead of consider- 
ing it on Wednesday. 

Mr. SNELL. Can the gentleman give us any further informa- 
tion as to when he expects we may possibly look forward to 
taking three-day recesses? 

Mr. MONDELL. That depends very largely on when the 
Senate passes the Army and Navy bills. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN, My information is that the Army bill will 
be passed by the Senate by the ist of June. Of course, then it 
will have to go to conference. I do not know when they will 
be able to pass the naval bill, but, of course, it will have to go 
to conference. I should like to suggest the probability of those 
bills becoming laws about the ist of July. 

Mr. MONDELL. We have been very hopeful that they would 
become laws sooner than that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Can the gentleman tell us whether 
we will be in session on Saturday? 

Mr. MONDELL. An election case 
Saturday. . 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The House will be in session then? 

Mr. MONDELL. The House will be in session. 

Mr. BEGG. Can the gentleman give us any idea when we 
will have a day for the Private Calendar? 

Mr. MONDELL., I hope week after next. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me ask the gentleman a question. If I 
understand the gentleman from Illinois |[Mr. Mappen]. he vir- 
tually gives the House notice that so far as passing the appro- 
priation bills is concerned, it wi)’ :pproach the 1st of July be- 
fore the appropriation bills will «come laws; and the result is, 
us we gathered from the gentleman from V/yoming some days 
ago, that there will be no recess until after the appropriation 
bills are laws. Is that cerrect? 

Mr. MONDELL, That is correct. 

Mr. GARNER, And that will wind up the little ball of yarn 
as far as getting a recess to go home before the Ist of July? 

Mr. MONDELL. Of course, the House will have disposed of 
its essential program of matters now prepared, considerably 
earlier than that, but we cau not control the action of the other 
body. 

Mr. GARNER. If I understand the status, then, it is that 
the House will not undertake a recess until the appropriation 
bills become laws, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Map- 
DEN] thinks it will approach the ist of July before those bills 
become laws, so we might just as well understand the situation 
now, that there is no hope of a recess 10 days from now or 
20 days from now. I think the gentleman ought to be frank 
with the House and tell us that. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Wyoming is still in 
a hopeful state of mind. 

Mr. GARNER, He exists in that state of mind all the time. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. MONDELL. It is a fact that so far as the House is 
concerned the entire program of our legislution might have 
been disposed of by the Ist of June. 

Mr. GARNER, Oh, easy enough. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What appropriation bills are 
still out? 

Mr. MONDELL, The Army and Navy bills have not been 
passed by the Senate. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 


will be considered on 


Are those the only two? 


Mr. GARNHR. There are two appropriation bills in confer- 
ence, the independent offices bill and the District of Colunibia 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That makes four, then. 

Mr. GARNER. I know there is not a complete report on the 
oe offices bill or on the District of Columbia appropri- 
ation . 


(See A ES 





Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
and Navy bills make two more, or four altogether. 
any others? 

Mr. GARNER. Not that I know of. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Post Office appropriation bill has only 
one item in controversy, and that is the matter of roads. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How long has that been in con- 
ference? 

Mr. MADDEN. We have not had any conference since the 
a Sere us to substitute the House bill for the Sen- 
ate ; 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I ask that question because it 
does not seem to me that one item need hold up the intelligent 
conferees for more than six weeks. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have not had a conference since then. 

Mr. MONDELL. As a matter of fact there are only two ap- 
propriation bills that are in a situation likely to cause delay. 
The other two appropriation bills can be finally acted upon very 
shortly and will be. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns on Sunday it adjourn to meet on Wednesday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns on Sunday next it 
adjourn to meet on the following Wednesday. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to ask. the gentleman from Wyoming if he can give the House 
any idea as to when the Rules Committee will report upon the 
Woodruff-Johnson resolution? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am afraid I can not, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. In that event, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan objects. 

BUSINESS ON CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
business which would be in order on Calendar Wednesday next 
be in order on Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that business of Calendar Wednesday next be in 
order on Thursday instead. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


That makes two, and the Army 


Are there 


FILLED MILK. 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished business is the bill H. R. 
8086, the filled milk bill. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
calls for the reading of the engrossed copy. Does the gentleman 
still desire the reading of the engrowsed copy? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

The Clerk read the engrossed copy of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were 85 ayes and 12 noes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote because 
there is no quorum present, and I make the point that no 
quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
that no quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 250, nays 40, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 140, as follows: 


YEAS—250. 


Almon Burtness Drewry Greene, Mass, 
Anderson Burton Dunn Greene, Vt. 
Andrews, Nebr. Butler Dupré Griest 
Ansorge Byrns, Tenn. Dyer Hadley 
Anthony Cable Fairchild Hardy, Colo. 
Appleby Campbell, Kans. Fairfield Harrison 
Bacharach Campbell, Pa, Faust Haugen 
Barbour Cannon. Favrot Hawes 
Beedy Cantril Fenn Hawley 
Begg Carew Fish Hays 
Benham Chalmers Fisher Henry 

Bird ‘ Chindblom Fitzgerald Herrick 
Bixler Christopherson Foster Hersey 
Black Clague Freeman Hickey 
Blakeney Clarke, N. Y. Fuller Hicks 
Bland, Va. Clouse Fulmer Hill 

Blanton Codd Funk Hoch 
Bowers Cole, Ohio Gahno Huddleston 
Bowling Colton Garner Hukriede 
Box Connally, Tex. - Garrett, Tex. Hull 
Brennan Connolly, Pa. Gensman Humphreys 
Brig Cooper, Wis. Gernerd Husted 
Brooks, Til. Cur Gilbert Hutchinson 
Brown, Tenn. Dallinger Glynn James 
Browne, Wis, Darrow Goldsborough Jeffers, Ala. 
Bulwinkle Davis, Tenn. Graham, Ill. Johnson, Ky. 
Burdick Doughton Graham, Pa. Johnson, 8. Dak, 
Burroughs Dowell Green, Iowa Jones, Tex. 





Kearns 
Keller 
Kelley, Pa. 
Ketcham 
Kiess 
Kincheloe 
King 
Kirkpatrick 
Kissel 
Kleczka 
Kline, N. Y. 
Kline, Pa. 
Knutson 
Kopp 
Lampert 
Lanham 
Larsen, Ga. 
Larson, Minn. 
Lawrence 
Lea, Calif. 
Lee, Ga. 
Lee, N. Y. 
Lehbibach 
Lineberger 
Little 
London 
Longworth 
Lyon 
McClintic 
McCormick 
McKenzie 


Magee 

Mapes 

Martin 

Mead 

Merritt 

Michener 

Mebane 
ug 

Mondell 

Montague 

Montoya 

Moore, Va. 

Morgan 

Mot 

Nelson, Me, 

Newton, Minn. 

Nolan 

O’Connor 

Ogden 

Oliver 

Olpp 

Osborne 

Overstreet 

Padgett 

Parker, N. Y. 

Patterson, Mo. 

Patterson, N. J. 

Perkins 

Petersen 

Porter 


Pou 
McLaughlin, Mich.Pringey 
McLaughlin, Nebr.Purnell 


MacGregor 
Madden 


Buchanan 
Byrnes, 8S. C, 
Collier 

Crisp 

Deal 
Dominick 
Echols 
Hammer 


Ackerman 
Andrew, Mass. 
Arentz 
Atkeson 
Bankhead 


Bee 

Bland, Ind. 
Boies 

Bond 
Brand 
Britten 
Brooks, Pa. 
Burke 
Carter 


Chandler, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla. 


Clark, Fla. 
Classon 
Cockran 
Cole, lowa 
Collins 
Connell 
Cooper, Ohio 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Crago 
Cramton 
Crowther 
Cullen 

Dale 

Davis, Minn. 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dickinson 


Quin 
Radcliffe 
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Rosenb 
Rossdale 
Rucker 
Sandera, N. Y. 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Schall 

Scott, Mich 
Scott, Tenn. 
Shaw 
Shelton 
Shreve 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich, 
Snell 

Speaks 
Sproul 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stephens 


NAYS—40. 


Hardy, Tex. 
Jacoway 
Jobnson, Miss. 
Lankford 
Lazaro 

Logan 

Lowrey 

Luce 

McDuffie 
McSwain 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT” 


Moores, Ind. 
Newton, Mo. 
Norton 
Parker, N. J. 
Parks, Ark. 
Rankin 
Rayburn 
Sabath 
Sisson 
Stevenson 


—1, 


Tucker 
NOT VOTING—140. 


Drane 

Driver 
Dunbar 
Edmonds 
Elliott 

Ellis 

Evans 

Fess 

Fields 

Focht 
Fordney 
Frear 

Free 

French 
Frothinghar 
Gallivan 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Goodykoontz 
Gorman 
Gould 

Griffin 
Hayden 
Himes 

Hogan 
Hooker 
Hudspeth 
Ireland 
Jefferis, Nebr. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones, Pa. 


Kabn 

Kelley, Mich. 
Kendall 
Kennedy 
Kindred 


So the bill was passed. 
The following pairs were announced: 


On this vote: 


Kinkaid 
Kitchin 
Knight 
Kraus 
Kreider 
Kunz 
Langley 
Layton 
Leatherwood 
Linthicum 
Luhring 
McArthur 
McFadden 
McLaughlin, Pa, 
MePherson 
Maloney 
Mann 
Mansfield 
Michaelson 


Morin 

Mudd 
Murphy 
Nelson, A. P. 
Nelson, J. M. 
O’Brien 
Oldfield 
Paige 

Park, Ga. 
Perlman 
Rainey, Ala, 
Rainey, Ill, 
Reavis 


Strong, Kans. 
Summers, Wash. 
Sumners, Tex, 
Swank 

Swin 


Ten 


Tincher 
Towner 
Vinsco 


Voigt 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Walters 
Ward, N. Y. 
Watson 
Weaver 
Webster 
Wheeler 


White, Kans, 
White, Me. 
Williams, Il. 
Williamson 
Winslow 
Woodruff 
Woods, Va. 
Woodyard 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Yates 

Young 


Thomas * 
Tillman 

Tyson 
Underhill 
Ward, N.C. $ 
Williams, Tex 
Wilson 

Wingo 

Wise 

Wright 


Reber 

Reed, N. Y. 
Riordan 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 
Rouse 

Ryan 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sears 

Siegel 
= 
Smithwick 
Snyder 
Stafford 
Stiness 
Stoll 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Sweet 
Tague 
Taylor, Ark, 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Tilson 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Upshaw 
Vaile 

Vare 

Vestal 

Volk 

Wason 
Wood, Ind, 
Zihlman 


Mr. Hooker (for) with Mr. Tucker (against). 


Mr. Rouse (for) with Mr. Brand (against). 


Mr. A. P. Nelson (for) with Mr. Bankhead (against). 
Mr. Cullen (for) with Mr. Rainey of Illinois (against). 
General pairs: . 
Mr. Chandler of New York with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. 
Mr. Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
Evans with Mr. Gallivan. 
Connell with Mr, Kitchin. 


Mr. Moore of Illinois with Mr. O’Brien, 
Mr. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Oldfield. 
Mr. Coughlin with Mr. Fields. 

Mr. Oramton with Mr. Carter. 


Mr. Johnson. of Washington with Mr. Sears. 
Murphy with Mr. Riordan. 


Mr. 


Mr. Kelley of Michigan with Mr. Ward of North Carolina, 


Mr. Wason with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Kendall with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Perlman with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Moore of Ohio with Mr. Tague. 

Mr. Atkeson with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Frothingham with Mr. Linthicum. 

Mr. Ackerman with Mr. Park of Georgia. 

Mr. Goodykeontz with Mr. Smithwick. 

Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Barkley. 

Mr. Knight with Mr. Stoll. 

Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Collins, 

Mr. Beck with Mr. Driver. 

Mr. Paige with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Bland of Indiana with Mr. Hayden, 

Mr. Fess with Mr. Kunz. 

Mr. Siegel with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Bond with Mr. Hudspeth. 

. Snyder with Mr. Upshaw. 
. McFadden with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
. French with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no,” but IT find I am 
paired with my colleague, Mr. Hooxer. I therefore withdraw 
my vote and answer “ present.” 

Mr. ROSSDALE. Mr. Speaker, myecolleague, Mr. Prr~MAn, 
was called away on ‘pressing business. If he were here, he 
would vote “ aye.” 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I am requested by 
my colleague, Mr. Reep of New York, to say that if he were 
present he would vote “aye.” 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. CramTon, au- 
thorized me to say that if he were here he would vote “aye.” 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Voiet, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN SUGAR IMPORTED FROM ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC, 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 12, au- 
thorizing the President to require .the United ‘States Sugar 
Equalization Board (Inc.) to take over and dispose of 13,902 
tons of sugar imported frem the Argentine Republic. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up a joint 
resolution, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (8. J. Res. 12) authorizing the President to require 
the United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) to take over and 
dispose of 13,902 tons of sugar imported from the Argentine Republic. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman will recall that yesterday 
morning I tried to get into the Recorp, for the purpose of in- 
forming the House, a list of the bills that he proposed to call 
up, and the order in which they were to be called up under the 
rule. I thought the House and the country were entitled to 
know just how the gentleman was going to proceed. The Recorp 
this morning shows that he intended to take them up as they 
were reported, and he then proceeded to enumerate just how 
they were reported, and that he was asked by his committee to 
take them up in that order. Why is he now varying from that 
order? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The committee met this morning and directed 
the chairman to call up the two sugar claims first, 

Mr. GARNER. What has been the cause since yesterday to 
change the program and take up a bill which they consider of 
more importance than others? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I will say a majority of the committee, 
not all of them. 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentleman a question? Does 
he contemplate the committee will change their attitude on the 
other bills, or will they continue in the order given yesterday 
after this bill is considered? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The committee decided to take up the two 
sugar bills first, then the bird refuge bill, next the bee bill, 
next the bill defining crop failures, and after that the other 
bills on the calendar. 

Mr. ASWELL. I would like to say to the gentleman from 
Texas that the Committee on Agriculture at no time until this 
morning had fixed any order for any of these bills under this 
rule. 

Mr, JACOWAY. I will say further, for the information of 
the gentleman from Texas, that when the order of business was 
arranged about three weeks ago it was understood that the 
grain bill was not to be considered at this time, and when 
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we went back into the committee this morning the record was 
corrected to let the record recite the facts. 

Mr: HAUGEN. I desire to ask the gentleman from Arkansas 
if an agreement may be reached as to limitation of the time for 
general debate? 

Mr. JACOWAY. I understood the agreement.was for an 
hour and a half on a side. 

Mr, HAUGEN. I ask unanimous consent that debate be lim- 
ited to three hours, the time to be controlled one-half by the 
gentleman frony New York [Mr. Warp] and one-balg by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KixcHetor]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanfmous 
consent that general debate be limited to three hours, one-half 
to be controlled by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Warp] 
and one-half by the gentleman frony Kentucky {Mr. KrncHetror], 
Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it too late te raise the question of wether 
this bill is on the proper calendar now? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. The Chair thinks the 
rule provides for the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, if the committee has reported a bill and 
placed it upon the calendar of which it has no jurisdiction to 
place it, is that cured by the adoption of the rule which was 
brought in yesterday? 

The SPEAKER. The rule was peculiar in its. language and 
said “bills now on the Union or House Calendars.” The Chair 
thinks under that—— 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, to my surprise the gentleman from Kansas, 
as his remarks appeared this morning, says the Agricultural 
Committee has no right to report a bill on the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I desire to ask if this will permit me to have 
20 minutes time on a matter? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman from New York and the 
gentleman from Kentucky will control the time. It is under- 
stood the time will be divided equally between those in favor 
of the bill and those opposed to it. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I will ask the gentleman 
from New York if it is possible for me to have 20 minutes? 

Mr. WARD of New York. The time is all taken; the gentle- 
man might ask the other side. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEENPRSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to inquire of the chairman if this order of 
ealling up these bills was changed this morning by order of 
the committee? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It was. 

Mr. STEENERSON,. And otherwise the grain grading bill 
would have come up? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is, if the bills had been taken up in 
the order in which they appear upon the calendar, but under 
the program which was decided upon this morning by the 
committee—— 

Mr. STEENERSON. But for this action this morning the 
grain grading bill would have been called up as understood 
yesterday? 

Mr. HAUGEN. If they had been taken up in their order on 
the calendar; yes, 

The SPEAKER. Is.there objection? 

Mr. SFEENERSON. Reserving the right to object, I want 
some information about the change of the order. My informa- 
tion was that the grain grading bill would come up this morning, 
and now we are informed the committee has changed the rule 
so that the sugar bill comes up. I want to «now if there is any 
prospect of the graim grading bill coming up and how soon? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The committee has been granted three days. 
We have used one day. I take it that to-day will be used in the 
consideration of these sugar bills. Later we will have another 
day. We have quite a number of bills on the calendar—14 in 
all. We will try to dispose of most of them. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, my constituents are very anxious 
in regard to it, and I want to do everything I can to get it up 
at an early day. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, will the gentie- 
man yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman from Iowa inform the 
House what measure would be taken up if the motion to go into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
should be voted down? What bill would he then call up? 
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Mr. HAUGEN. According to the instructions of the commit- 
tee, the next bill would be.the other sugar bill, the next would be 
the bird refuge bill, then the bee importation bill, then the bill 
defining crop failures, and after that the other bills the com- 
mittee has, on the calendar. 

Mr. WALSH! And the grain grades bill is not on the pro- 
gram at all? 

Mr. HAUGEN. There are a number of them. The order in 
which they are to be called up has not been definitely decided 
by the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JONES.of Texas. What is the question up for considera- 
tion at this time? 

The SPEAKER. The vote on going into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union is the one under con- 
sideration. Is there objection to the division of time? [After 
a pause.} The Chair hears none. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Warp] has am hour and a half and the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Kinereror] an hou~ and a half. 

The question now is, Shall the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union? 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. WatsH and Mr. Jones of 
Texas) the House divided, and there were—ayes 103, noes. 49. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote, and 
I raise the point that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
that there is no quorum present. Evidently no quorum is 
present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, and the Sergeant 
at Arms will notify the absentees. Those in favor of the House 
resolving itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union will, as their names are called, answer “ yea,” 
those opposed will answer “nay,” and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 137, nays 136, 
answered “ present” 2, not. voting 156, as follows: 


YEAS—137. 
Ansorge Favrot Kline, N. Y. Rodenberg 
Aswell Fenn Kline, Pa. Rossdale 
Bacharach Fish Larson, Minn. Sanders, N. Y. 
Beedy Fisher Lee, N. ¥. Schall 
Begg Fitzgerald Longworth Shaw 
Benham Free Luce Shelton 
Bixler Freeman McCormick Shreve 
Blakeney Fuller McLaughlin, Mich.Sinnott 
Bland, Va. Gernerd McLaughlin, Nebr. Smith, ‘taaho 
Bowers Gilbert MaeGregor Snen 
Brennan Glynn Madden Speaks 
Brown, Tenn. Gorman Magee Sproul 
Burdick Graham, Pa. Mapes Stephens 
Burroughs Green, Iowa Martin Swing 
Burton Greene, Mass. Merritt Taylor, N. J 
Butler Greene, Vt. Michener Temple 
Byrns, Tenn. Hadley _ Mondell Ten Kyek 
Cable Harrison Montague Thompsen 
Campbell, Kans: Haugen Montoya Timberlake 
Campbell, Pa. Hawes Moores, Ind. Towner 
Cannon Hays Morgan Voigt 
Chalmers Henry Mott Walsh 
Chindblom Hickey Newton, Mo. Walters 
Clarke, N. Y. Hicks Nolan Ward, N. ¥. 
Clouse Hill Norten Watson 
Cole, Ohio Husted Parker, N. Y. Weaver 
Colton Hutchinson Patterson, N. J. Webster 
Connolly, Pa. Jacoway Perkins Wheeler 
Crowther Johnson, 8. Dak. Pou White, Me. 
Darrow Kahn Purnell Williams, fil, 
Dunn Ketcham Ransle Winslow 
Dupré King Reed, W, Va. Yates 
Dyer Kirkpatrick Rhodes 
Fairfield Kissel Ricketts 
Faust Kleczka Robertson 
NAYS—136. 

Almon Crisp pS | Ly 
Anthony Curry Hull McC'lintic 
Appleby Dallinger dames McDuffie 
Arentz Davis, Tenn. Jeffers, Ala. MeSwain 
Bankhead Deal . Johnson, Ky. Mead 
Barbour Dominick Sones, Tex, Miller 
Bell Doughton Kearns Millspaugh 
Bird 1} Kelter Moore, V3. 
Black Drewry Kelly, Pa . i 
Blanton Fulmer Kineheloe Newton, Minn, 
Bowling Funk Kopp O’Connor 
Box Gahn Lampert 
Brig Garrett, Tex. Lanham 
Broke s, Ill. Gensman - Lankford Osborne 
Browne, Wis. Graham, III. Larsen, Ga. Overstreet 
Buchanan Hammer Lawrence P. 
Bulwinkle Hardy, Colo. Lagaro » N.S. 
BRurtness Hardy, Tex. Lea, Calif. Parks, > 
Byrnes, 8. C. Hawley Lee, Ga. Patterson, Mo, 
Carew Hayden Limeberger Porter 

H Lo; o 
Christopherson ersey gan ous 
Collier . Hoch London aker 
Cooper, Wis. Huddleston Lowrey Ramseyer 
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Rankin Scott, Tenn. Thomas Williamson 
Rayburn Sinclair Tillman Wilson 
Reece Steagall Tincher Wingo 
Riddick Stedman Tucker ise 
Roach Steenerson Tyson Woodruff 
Robsion Stevenson Underhill Woods, Va. 
Rose Strong, Kans. Vinsen Wright 
Sabath Summers, Wash. Volstead Wurzbach 
Sanders, Tex. Sumners, Tex. Ward, N. €. Wyant 
Sandlin Swank White, Kans. Young 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—2. 
Knutson Rucker 
NOT VOTING—156, 
Ackerman Dunbar Kitchin Reber 
Anderson Echols Knight Reed, N. Y¥. 
Andrew, Mass. Edmonds Kraus Riordan 
Andrews, Nebr. Elliott Kreider Rogers 
Atkeson Ellis Kunz Rosenbloom 
Barkley Evans Langley Rouse 
Beck Fairchild Layton Ryan 
Bland, Ind. Fess Leatherwood Sanders, Ind, 
Boies Fields Lehibach Scott, Mich. 
Bond Focht Linthicum Sears 
Brand Fordney Luhring Siegel 
Britten Foster McArthur Sisson 
Brooks, Pa. Frear McFadden er 
Burke French McKenzie Smith, Mich, 
Cantril! Frothingham McLaughlin, Pa. Smithwick 
Chandler, N.Y. Gallivan McPherson Snyder 
Chandler, Okla. Garner Maloney Stafford 
Clague Garrett, Tenn. Mann Stiness 
Clark, Fla. Goldsborough Mansfield Stoll 
Classon Goodykoontz Michaelson Strong, Pa. 
Cockran Gould Mills Sullivan 
Codd - Griest Moore, Ill. Sweet 
Cole, Iowa Griffin » Moore, Ohio Tague 
Collins Himes Morin Taylor, Ark. 
Connally, Tex. Hogan Mudd Taylor, Colo. 
Connell Hooker Murphy Taylor, Tenn. 
Cooper, Ohio Hudspeth Nelson, A. P. Tilson 
Copley Humphreys Nelson, J. M. Tinkham 
Coughlin Ireland O’Brien Treadway 
Crago Jefferis, Nebr. Oldfield Upshaw 
Cramton Johnson, Miss. Olpp Vaile 
Cullen Johnson, Wash. Paige Vare 
Dale Jones, Pa. Park, Ga. Vestal 
Davis, Minn Kelley, Mich. Perlman Volk 
Dempsey Kendall Petersen Wason 
Denison Kennedy Radcliffe Williams, Tex. 
Dickinson Kiess Rainey. Ala. Wood, Ind. 
Drane Kindred Rainey, Ill. Woodyard 
Driver Kinkaid Reavis Zihlman 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Knutson (for) with Mr. Rucker (against). 

Mr. Fess (for) with Mr. Hooker (against). 

Mr. Rogers (for) with Mr. Cramton (against). 

Mr. Murphy (for) with Mr. Perlman (against). 

Mr. Rainey of Illinois (for) with Mr. Bland of Indiana 
(against). 

Mr. Fairfield (for) with Mr. Andrews of Nebraska (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Griest with Mr. Connally of Texas. 

Mr. Radcliffe with Mr. Williams of Texas, 

Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. Volk with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi. 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. McArthur with Mr. Garner. 

Mr. Kiess with Mr. Riordan. 

Mr. McPherson with Mr. Kunz, 

Mr. Stiness with Mr. Cullen. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Brand. 

Mr. Chandler of Oklahoma with Mr. Sisson. 

Mr. A. P. Nelson with Mr. Cantrill. 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Humphreys. 

The SPEAKER. On this vote the yeas are 137, nays 186, 
answering “ present” 2, a quorum. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a recapitulation of 
the vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is proper. 
will recapitulate the vote. 

The affirmative vote was recapitulated. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, did not the roll show Mr. 
LarsEN of Georgia as having voted “ yea” ? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk made the correction there, It 
was an inadvertence. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Larsen voted “ nay.” 

The SPEAKER. That has been corrected. 

The negative vote was recapitulated, 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The “ yeas” have it, and the House resolves 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks] will 
please take the chair, 


The Clerk 


Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the resolution (8S. J, Res. 12), with Mr. Hicks in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of Senate 
Resolution 12, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resclved, etc., That the President is authorized to require the United 
States Sugar ualization Board (Inc.) to take over from the corpora- 
tion, American Trading Co., and the copartnership, B. H. Howell, Son 

Co., a certain transaction entered into and carried on by said corpora- 
tion and copartnership at the uest, under direction, and as agents of 
the Department of Justice and Department of State, which transaction 
involved the purchase in the Argentine Republic, between the 13th day 
of May, 1920, and the 22d day of May, 1920, of 13,902 tons of sugar, 
the importation thereof into the United States and the distribution of 
a portion of the same within the United States, and to require the said 
United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) to dispose of any of 
said sugar so imported remaining undisposed of, and to liquidate and 
adjust the entire transaction in such manner as may be deemed by said 
board to be equitable and proper in the premises, paying to the corpora- 
tion and copartnership aforesaid such sums as may be found by said 
board to represent the actual loss sustained by them, or either of them, 
in said transaction, and for this pu e the President is authorized to 
vote or use the stock of the corporation held by him, or otherwise exer- 
cise or use his control over the said United States Sugar Equalization 
Board and its directors, and to continue the said corporation for such 
time as nray be necessary to carry out the intention of this joint reso- 


lution. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the agreement reached in the House 
for the control of the time of debate, 90 minutes is under the 
control of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Warp] and 90 
minutes in the control of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
KINCHELOE]. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from New 
York for 90 minutes. 

Mr. WARD of New York. Mr. Chairman, for the twin pur- 
poses of brevity and accuracy I have prepared a very concise 
statement setting forth the reasons that have made this resolu- 
tion necessary, and also stating a few of the reasons why I 
believe it should receive your favorable consideration. 

Early in April, 1920, the State Department learned of a sur- 
plus of sugar in Argentina, which information was communi- 
cated to the Department of Justice. An acute shortage existed 
in this country, with sugar retailing from 25 cents to 30 cents 
per pound. The Department of Justice, with the cooperation of 
the State Department, acting under authority of the Lever Act, 
arranged for the importation of a large part of this surplus 
sugar to relieve this situation and to break the price. 

These departments lacked both funds and an organization to 
promptly carry out such an undertaking. Upon assurances by 
the State Department that the Argentine sugar embargo would 
be lifted on request of the United States Government, the 
American Trading Co., of New York, with a branch office in 
Buenos Aires for 30 years, was appointed purchasing agent of 
the Department of Justice to buy and import the sugar. The 
Department of Justice then asked B. H. Howell, Son & Co., of 
New York, to distribute the sugar to a list of purchasers 
approved by it. The commission fixed by the Department of 
Justice at 1 cent per pound for each company, the testimony 
shows, was very reasonable, 

The Department of Justice, by letter dated May 11, 1920, in- 
structed the American Trading Co. to immediately buy as much 
sugar as possible, and simultaneously requested, through the 
State Department, the lifting of the Argentine embargo. 

|'Through inability of these departments to secure the permit 
| promptly, the company was delayed more than a month and a 
half in arranging the importation of the total purchase of 13,902 
tons. Meantime much publicity was given the transaction, the 
market weakened, and when the sugar was offered in the United 
States only 5,000 tons could be sold. 

To avoid any loss the companies urged the resale in Argentina 
of the unshipped sugar, but the State Department and Depart- 
ment of Justice refused this suggestion by letter of August 2, 
1920, thus preventing such resale. On August 11, 1920, this 
Government officially offered the unshipped sugar to the Argen- 
tine Government at approximate cost, but this offer was de- 
clined. All of the sugar—13,902 tons—was brought to the United 
States and sold at a loss of approximately $2,500,000. The 
break in the market which this importation is acknowledged to 
have started saved hundreds of millions of dollars to the Ameri- 
can people, and these two Government agents should not be 
required to stand the loss incurred in performing this service. 
This measure only provides reimbursement without compensa- 
tion, and enables these agents to repay the money borrowed to 
finance the transaction. 

This resolution passed the Senate during the last Congress 


a was favorably reported to the House a few days before 


adjournment, too late to be considered. It has again passed 
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‘ings, has again reported it te the Horse. During the.extensive 
hearings Atterney General Daugherty and 

‘Palmer appeared and urged ‘as a matter of equity and justice 
that relief should .be .granted these two companies, who acted 
‘merely:as the agents of the Government. All.of these,facts were 
established in the hearings, by letters, official cables, and ether 
;\deocumentary evidence. 

This bill does not require an apprepriation, but simply pro- 
vides administrative authority for the liquidation of the trans- 
action from the surplus ‘funds of the United. States S ‘Rquali- 
ation ‘Board, This board -has examined ‘this case and are 
unanimously im favor of relieving these companies. 

The Sugar Hqualization Board, I believe, have about ;$0,000,- 
000 to-day in their treasury, and through the sale of sugar in 
1919, which they prefer to call a saving rather than a profit, 
laid up $39,000,000. This is a gain on the difference between 
the price they paid for sugar and the price ‘they sold it.at, which 
is thirty-eight one-hundredths of a cent. They ‘have turned 
$80,000,000. into the Treasury of the United ‘States, and are now 
holding the balance in their ‘treasury, pending-certain litigation 
and legislation before they can close up the board. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. ‘Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? ‘ 

Mr. WARD of New York. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman has made a very 
plain and concise statement of the facts. I wonder whether 
the statement of facts made by the gentleman is admitted or 
whether \it .és refuted in :any way? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. Js ‘the agency admitted? Is that in 
dispute? 

Mr. WARD of New York. The:agency is not disputed by the 
Department of Justice or the Department of State. They both 
agreed to it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Are the facts as stated ‘by ‘the 
gentleman practically witheut dispute in the:reeord and ‘in :the 
hearings? 

Mr. WARD of New York. ‘The facts.as stated are facts taken 
in “the ‘hearings. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr.-Chairman, will:the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARD of New York. Yes. 

Mr. JAGOWAY. The agency is admitted by ‘both Attorneys 
General? ° 

Mr. WARD of New York. Yes; also by the ambassador ‘in 
the Argentine. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Was anybody at the hearing 
who disputed any of the facts that the gentleman has given 
here? 

Mr. WARP of New York. No. 

Mr. RAKDR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ‘fora 
question ? 

‘Mr. WARD of New York. Yes. 

Mr. RAKDR. The gentleman stated it, but did not make it 
quite plein. Why was not this sugar sold when it was ‘brought 
into the United States, without holding? 

Mr. WARD of New York. The market was down. That was 
what caused this terrible loss. It was séld at-a great less. 

Mr. JACGQWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. WARD of New York. Yes. 

Mr. JACOWAY. I want to state that the condition precedent 
to this was the agency conferred upen Howell and the American 
Trading Co., and the Federal Government, through ‘this agency, 
stated that they would get a speedy lifting of the embargo 
in Argentina. Difficulty oecurred in ‘having that done, and, as 
I recall the record now, it wae 1 month and 13 days before that 
was done. In the meantime sugar commenced to decline, and 
when it got to the port of New York sugar had declined and 
they were unable to sell it on the market. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. 'Chairman, will ‘the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARD .of New York. I gield to ‘the gentleman for a 
question, 

Mr. WALSH. I want to ask this question of the gentleman 
from New York: By whom was this agency admitted? By the 
agent of the United States? 

Mr. WARD-of New York. It was confirmed by the Attorneys 
General, both Daugherty and Palmer. 

Mr. WALSH. Attorney General Palmer acted in ‘this matter, 
did he ‘net? 

Mr. WARD of ‘New York. They were appointed agents of 
the Government under Attorney General Palmer when he owas, 
in -offiee. 


it is.a Cabinet officer, 
























Mr. WARD of New Vork. Yes; if you choose to term it so. 
Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


right there? 


Mr. WARD: of New York: Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I would like to call attention ‘to the cable- 
gram from Mr. Polk to the American Embassy ‘at ‘Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, under date of May 13, 1920, in which the American 


‘ambussador is informed that the American Trading Co. has 


been ‘appointed »purchasing ‘agent by the Department of Justice, 
and ‘in the second ‘paragraph of the cablegram ‘the American 
ambassador is instructed to bring that matter to the attention 
of the Argentine Government. The decree of ‘the Argentine 
Government, issued June 28, 1920, mentioned the American 
ae Go. .as‘the purchasing agent on the part of the United 

Mr. WARD of New York. Yes. I am going to call on the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Krncuevor] to make his state- 
ment, and I reserve the balance of my time. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York reserves 
the balance of ‘his time. “He ‘thas used 121 minutes. 

Mr. KINCHNLOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TiINcHER]. 

The CHAEFRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, of course there is a sharp difference of opinion in the 
Committee on Agriculture.on this claim. I had the pleasure 
of signing the minority report in the last Congress, and the 
minority report in this Congress, and I still think we are right. 
To start with, I just want to show you how we can differ on 
matters that there can not be any.difference about. The.gentle- 
man who just preceded me [Mr. Waxp of New York] stated to 
this committee that the agency was admitted, that there was 
a legal agency of the Government created to buy this sugar. 
If that is true, if there was.a legal agency, it.is admitted by both 
the Attorney, General and by every lawyer who has had any- 
thing to do with this case that it would be a matter presenting 
itself purely to the Court of Claims and we would not be here 
considering it. It is admitted that there was no legal agency 
and that there is ne legal liability on the part of the Govern- 
ment to pay these claims; but on the.other hand it is daimed 
by the most serious adherents of this resolution that there is 
a moral obligation on the part of the Government to pay the 
claims, and that is what you are.here to consider. 

Now let me tell you a little about how they got into the 
transaction. A gentleman by the name of Franklin was at 
the Department of State and told this Mr. Polk or some other 
gentleman at the Department of State of some sugar that ex- 
isted in the Argentine. It was suggested to him that he ought 
to tell some one connected -with the ‘Department of Justice of 
that sugar. In.a few days his business brought him in contact 
with the party at the Department of Justice,.and he was telling 
them, and they said, “We .are trying to get people te import 
sugar from the Argentine ‘to break the gain of sugar.” But 
there was an .eMbargo on sugar out of Argentine at that 
time unless you would buy so many pounds of a certain kind 
of sugar and leave it in the Argentine, that you could not get 
out. By an arrangement made there this Government under- 
took to faver these gentlemen and to get that embargo raised 
in such a way that they eould buy their sugar and have an 
advantage over any other man that was buying sugar and ship- 
ping it from the Argentine. And I want to say to you now 
that this Government fulfilled every obligation in that regard, 
and that these people could have sold every .pound of sugar 
that they .had at a big prefit had they been willing to do so, 
but the only time this company ever offered any sugar 

Mr. WARD of New York. Will the gentleman ‘yie! ~? 

Mr. TEINCHER. No; I preter te proceed with my argument. 
The hearings will disclose that the only time they ever offered 
any sugar to the jpeople of the Argentine was at an enormous 
profit, .even greater than in the United States. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Will the gentleman yield? The gentleman 
dees not want to misquote the testimony. 

Mr. TINCHER. No; Ido'not intend to. 

Mr. JACOWAY. 1 thimk:one brief question will clear it up. 

Mr. TINCHDR. Ali right. 

Mr. JAGOWAY. iI -want ‘to ask if the Department of State 
and tthe Department of Justice did ‘not tell B. H. Howell & Co. 
wand the American Trading Co. that under :no conditions would 
they be permitted te -sell this :sugur in the Argentine. becuse 





Mr. WALSH. So that it is really ‘the agent :of the United || to do so would ‘break faith with that Goverument. and serious 


tutes that is admitting the agency? 


eomplications would be the result’ 
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Mr. TINCHER. No; they told them first that they would 
not ask for leave to sell it in the Argentine. At that time they 
told the offer they wanted to make. A short time later, though, 
this Government, through its agents and the department men, 
got leave for them to sell it in the Argentine, something that 
was not contemplated when they undertook to help them get it 
out of the Argentine. 

Now, about this 1-cent-a-pound profit. The object of having 
two companies in this was because under the Lever Act no 
company was permitted by the regulations of the Attorney 
General to make more than 1 cent a pound on sugar. But in 
order to get 2 cents a pound they had two companies here, and 
that is the only company in the United States that did that, 
and the only time that arrangement was made for that profit. 
I will tell you what they went into. They went into a deal to 
make over a million dollars out of the importing of sugar into 
the United States. 

Who were they that went into this deal? If you pass this 
bill, to whom do you pay it? You will pay it to the biggest 
sugar raiser in the world, Mr. Post. Who is Mr. Post? He is 
the biggest sugar refiner in the world. He raises sugar in 
Cuba, as the hearings disclose, and is president of the biggest 
sugar-producing concern in the world. He ships his sugar to 
New Jersey and refines it and distributes it, and the hearings 
disclose that before this deal was made his company had sold 
to the people of this country more sugar than any other man in 
the world at a bigger price than was ever paid for sugar in the 
United States of America. That is the man for whose benefit 
you are taking money out of the Treasury. Oh, they say, one 
reason for voting for this bill is that the money has not got 
into the Treasury yet. They say that Mr. Glasgow is holding it 
until Congress gets through and he can give it to Post. Reilly, 
another one of these Deputy*Attorney Generals, testified before 
the committee several times. He says Glasgow is doing that 
for a fee. I said, “Surely not an attorney for the Sugar 
Equalization Board, for a private fee, would not appear here 
and try to get us to pay this claim?” “Oh, yes,” he said, “ he 
does not care about that. Why, when he was attorney for the 
board he took a fee over in Pennsylvania to fight the law and 
question its constitutionality.” That is in the record and 
undisputed. 

Since that time we have invited the Sugar Equalization 
Board to come before the committee and tell us where they 
stand and what they were doing, and with reference to the other 
claims. Let me tell you something that happened the other day. 
A business man came down from New Jersey who has identi- 
eally the same arrangement with the Government that these 
people had, only he got a lot of sugar into this country and 
sold it. He claims he had something to do with breaking the 
market. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINcHELOE] asked 
him why he did not file his claim with Congress a long time 
ago. Well, he said he had a talk with Post, and Post said, “ You 
wait until I get my claim through, and then we can all get in.” 
He said that he read in the hearings what Post said, that his 
was about the only claim, and he read what Glasgow said, and 
that that was the only claim, and he then went to Post and 
said, “I am going to file my claim in Washington.” I heard a 
member of the Agricultural Committee say to another one, “ If 
we don’t hurry up there will be hundreds of these claims.” 
There might as wel] be 5,000 with as much merit. 

Let me tell you something. I am not going to claim that the 
lobby that has been here in behalf of this claim is corrupt; 
but what is the lobby? Post is a man of influence, a man of 
wealth, a man of standing, the biggest sugar dealer in the 
world. I got a letter from a wholesale sugar man in my dis- 
trict, and he wanted me to vote for the sugar claims. There 
he was, way out there in that district, and I wondered what he 
knew about it. I went home last February and dropped in, 
and I said, “John, how did you happen to write me a letter to 
vote for the sugar claims; you don’t know anything about 
them?” He said, “I told the girl when I wrote the letter that 
you would have too much sense to pay any attention to it.” He 
said, “I had to do it because it is necessary that I have my 
standing as long as I am in the wholesale business.” That is 
the class of letters that you get asking you to vote for these 
claims. If you are going to pay moral obligations, some of 
them have a more moral backing than this. This is the worst 
claim in the bunch. Why is it the worst claim in the bunch? 
Because the man that imported this sugar made more money 
out of sugar in 1920 than any other organization or man in the 
world. Go home to your people and tell them that you paid 
that man that produced more sugar in 1920 than any man in the 
world, when you were paying 20 cents a pound, and you paid him 
three and a half million dollars, because on his last shipment 
he lost a little money—go home and tell them that and see 





how it sounds. Talk about moral obligation. I have pretty 
nearly reached the conclusion that war is what Sherman said 
it was. There is not a wholesale sugar man in the United States 
but that when the drop came had sugar on his hands and lost 
money. There is not a retail sugar man in the United States 
but that when the drop came had sugar on his hands and lost 
money on that sugar. There is not a sugar producer in the 
United States but what some time, when the deflation came, lost 
money. Reimburse them? Because somebody has written a 
letter from some little wholesale house in your district or he 
has dropped into your office and said, ““ Won’t you vote for the 
sugar claims?” The boys that write on account of the lobby 
know that you know the reason they write them, and they 
know that the Congressmen are too big to be affected by them, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Is this another hold over from 
the last administration? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; it is a hold over in a way, but it will 
not justify the Republican Party yielding to a holdup to get 
rid of a Democratic hold over. [Laughter and applause.] 

Now, what happened? I can remember -hundreds of farmers 
in my section of the country during the war that were ready to 
market their hogs. They started the fattening process. Along 
came an agent from the department from Washington and said 


to the local representative, “We have fixed the price of grain. 


and hogs, and won’t you raise fat and win the war? You can 
not lose anything; you will not only show your patriotism, but 
as we have fixed the price of feed and hogs, you will make 
money.” They took them out and fattened them, and there is 
not a farmer but that will tell you that everyone he took out 
eost him a $10 bill. Suppose they all came in and said that 
there was a moral obligation and we must pay them out of the 
Treasury. We were after money. All we were after was 
money. Now, more than that, every grain dealer in the United 
States on a certain day in July, 1917, was informed by wire 
from Washington that while you are fixing the price of wheat 
for the next year it would not affect the price of 1917. Then, 
in order to win the war you would have no question about table 
products and about breadstuffs going too high for the consump- 
tion by common people. Overnight the administration in Wash- 
ington reduced the price of that product a dollar a bushel. I 
introduced a bill to pay that moral obligation, and when we 
came to examine how much it would cost we found that it 
would cost $250,000,000. Think of it. That in. the afternoon 
you hear your Government say they would not cut the price of 
$3 a bushel. The next morning you hear your Government say 
the price had been reduced a dollar. Not only that, but you 
must sell your wheat at once. Then compare this sugar propo- 
sition, this gigantic proposition that we were told is a moral 
obligation. When you come to analyze war, it is hell. No 
country can afford to select a class and attempt to recompense 
that moral obligation, and if my country does decide to do that, 
God forbid it shall pick out the sugar profiteers of America and 
start the compensation with them. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I will. ¥ 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not know that the gentleman has 
made it quite clear the connection of whom he is speaking with 
these particular companies; who are the beneficiaries of this 
legislation ? ' 

Mr. TINCHER. Well, the gentleman knows it is very clear 
in the hearings. i ; 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not understand it myself—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, I yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes. 

Mr. TINCHER. If the gentleman will read the hearings, it 
tells us about who he is. Of course, this company is a very 
small partnership. He is president, the biggest landlord, of 
the biggest producing company in Cuba. He is president of the 
biggest sugar-refining company in the United States. In this 
company you are going to pay to if you pass this bill; he is only 
a partner with two other little fellows. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But I understand this is a payment to 
one of these companies and not to the other, Do I understand 
he has no connection with the other? 

Mr. TINCHER. I think that is true. Both of these com- 
panies went into it to get the extra cent; they were not satisfied 
with the one cent. Let me tell you something: Post is the 
money, Post is the brains, Post is the business man and the 
man behind the gun in this connection. Franklin is a nice- 
looking and; as far as I know, a high-class gentleman, but he 
would not have gotten a claim through the committee without 
the superior brain power and ability of this distinguished gen- 
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tleman, Post. I have no personal grievance. He is an able 
man—a business man. If he can get the committee to report 
out a resolution paying a lot of money, all right. I am not 


criticizing him; but the ramifications of the sugar organiza- 


tion with which he is connected reach to every wholesale 
house in every district in the United States. I do not charge 
anything unlawful or corrupt; but I think it is only fair to 
suggest to Members of Congress that when the wholesale men 
drop you a letter, it is so that he may write Mr. Post that he 
has complied with his suggestion and request, and I rather 
proud of my own wholesale man in my district who said to the 
girl to whom he dictated that he knew his Member of Congress 
would have sense enough not to pay any attention to it. Gen- 
tlemen, I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. WARD of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, these two sugar claims are real obligations of a Demo- 
cratic administration. There is no shadow of doubt as to the 
fact of that statement. A good many things have been said 
critically on my side of the Chamber of the rule brought in 
yesterday. There is ample justification for the rule and for its 
expediting this bill. The Sugar Equalization Board has $9,000,- 
000 in its treasury and is uselessly continuing to exist. These 
years that have passed since this transaction and since the 
war are amply sufficient for the Sugar Equalization Board to 
disband and go out of existence. It is maintaining offices in 
New York and in Philadelphia; and on the 13th of April a 
resolution was passed by the Committee on Agriculture asking 
the Sugar Equalization Board to give an accounting of its 
present expenditures, and on the 19th of April the president of 
that company wrote the chairman of our committee and said 
he had the matter under consideration. 

That is six weeks ago, and this Congress should settle these 
sugar claims now one way or the other and immediately dis- 
band that Sugar Equalization Board, for if we let it continue 
long enough it will expend the $9,000,000 in expenses. So I think 
it is necessary for the Congress to take some sort of action and 
take it now. I am for these bills for the simple reason that the 
Attorney General asked them to bring this sugar in to break 
down the high prices existing at that time. The records of the 
hearings show that one of the companies knew nothing about 
sugar. This company never handled a pound of sugar before 
or since, but it had.a ship in Argentina and responded at once 
to the Department of Justice to bring in this sugar from Ar- 
gentina to down the high prices. The publicity given when 
these gentlemen agreed to bring in the sugar, the publicity so 
extended and exaggerated, that the people who were holding 
sugar in this country became alarmed and sold out and broke 
the price dewn and down until it was 10 cents a pound down 
before the Argentine sugar arrived in this country. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL, I have not the time. The obligation, whether 
right or wrong, was made by a Democratic Attorney General. 
These gentlemen responded. They are not like the other claims. 
These are not private claims. These men represented the Gov- 
ernment completely and in detail, and Attorney General Palmer 
testified to the fact before our committee, and all of his asso- 
ciates who came testified to that effect. Then came Attorney 
General Daugherty, the present Attorney General, who cor- 
roborates all that was said by the former Attorney General, 
and said that Congress was in honor bound to settle these 
claims. A Democratic Secretary of State made the same dec- 
larations. 

These are the reasons why I believe they should be settled 
and settled now. At any rate, gentlemen, there is no justifica- 
tion, as I see it, for dillydallying and for criticism and reflec- 
tions upon gentlemen who have come here honestly and sin- 
cerely. For weeks and weeks we have held hearings, and I 
have merely stated briefly what the hearings prove. There is 
no question about it. I want the Sugar Equalization Board to 
disband and cease spending the people’s money, and take a part 
of the $9,000,000 out of its treasury and settle these claims. 

It is a definite moral obligation on the part of the Govern- 
ment, entered into solemnly by our Government, and I believe 
it will be a sad day in this country when we come to face the 
fact that the Government of the United States fails to meet its 
obligations as it expects its citizens to meet theirs. If we are 
to have honesty in private life, how can the Government afford 
to be dishonest when its highest officials, who made the obliga- 
tion, come and testify that we owe it? The Government should 
respond and respond now. I try to meet my obligations, and I 
want.my Government to meet its well-established obligations to 
private citizens, 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to print this ¢orre- 
spondence to which I have referred. 

I print the following to show the necessity of action by the 
Congress to close out the Sugar Equalization Board: 


AprRiL 17, 1922. 
Mr. THomas Habs, : 

Comptroller United States Sugar EF tion Board, 

16 Beaver Street, New York City, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. Heaps: During: the hearing this morning before the 
Committee on Agriculture on House Joint Resolution 284, the Lamborn 
sugar claim, the United States Sugar Equalization Board came up for 
discussion. Mr. Aswell offered the following resolution : 

That the chairman request the head of the United States Sugar 
Hqualization Board to report the names and salaries of all persons 
paid by the board and other expenses incurred by it during the past 
pee. t and also the balance in the Treasury to the credit of the 


This was adopted after considerable discussion. 

The Washington office of your board advises me that you are the 
proper person to whom this request should be referred. I am therefore 
writing you pursuant to the instructions contained in the resolution. 

Very truly yours, 
, Chairman, 








UnNiTsep Stargs SuGar EQUALIZATION Boarp (INC.), 
16 Beaver Street, New York City, April 19, 1922. 


Hon. G. N. HAaveeEn, 
Chairman Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 

Dear Sir: This is to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 17th, 
addressed to me, requesting certain information in regard to the United 
States Sugar Equalization Board, in accordance with a_ resolution 
——- at the hearing before your committee on the Lamborn sugar 
I am having this data prepared and will forward same to you 
within the next few days. 

Yours very truly, 
Tuomas Habs, 
Comptroller United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.). 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. JongEs]. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, at first blush, on reading the first evidence, I was 
inclined to think that there was some merit in these claims 
because of one or two communications that had passed, but on 
going into the matter thoroughly and hearing the different wit- 
nesses I came to the conclusion that it is the best organized 
raid on the United States Treasury that has ever come under 
my observation. I have read the testimony that was heard be- 
fore the Senate committee and. before the former Agricultural 
Committee.. Let us see what the situation is and how it hap- 
pened, how this American Trading Co. and B. H. Howell, Son & 
Co. happened to be at the State Department or the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and how the Department of Justice or the 
State Department happened to be involved in this matter at all. 
Now listen: Any company could take sugar out of the Argentine 
at any time after May 22, 1920, by depositing 30 per cent of 
pilet sugar in the Argentine, so that the Argentine might control 
the situation in the event the exportation of sugar from that 
country caused the price to go-wild. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I regret that I have not the time. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Ido not think the gentleman wishes to make 
a misstatement. f 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Certainly not. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JACOWAY. The gentleman made a remark there that 
anybody could ‘take sugar out of the Argentine by depositing 30 
per cent of pilet sugar. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Under the general order in force at 
that time; that is, after May 22, 1920. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Did not this embargo-allow the 100,000 
pounds to come out of the Argentine after this contract was 
entered into with B: H. Howell, Son & Co.? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The embargo was lifted after the con- 
tract was made, but these claimants did not want to comply 
with these restrictions, and their special permit was granted 
later, whereby they did not even have to deposit the 30 per cent 
required of the other companies. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman from Texas yield 
right there? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Is it not a fact that the Argentine lifted 
the embargo the same day B. H. Howell, Son & Co. made the 
last purchase? . 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes; May 22. . 

Mr. JACOWAY. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The gentleman can get his own time. 
And I hope he will go into that. 

A general order was issued on May 22, permitting any com- 
pany to take sugar out of the Argentine into this country pro- 
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vided they deposited 80 per cent-of pilet sugar. Lamborn.& ‘Co., 
a company which has a claim -before :the committee ‘that has 
net been passed upon, deposited that sugar, browght ‘the  ship- 
ment in, and sold it befere the market broke, to the extent that 
it.had broken when these claimants brought this sugar in. The 
American Trading Co. and B. H.:-Howell, Son & Co. wanted to 
wait until they eould get the United States Government to do 
away with the necessity of depositing 30 per cent pilet Sugar. 

Mr. WARD of New York. Wifl the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Iam sorry that I have not the time. 

And in order to get that removed, in other words, to (io away 
with the requirement of the depositing of that sugar, they de- 
layed several weeks, and although they bought the sugar on er 
before May 22, although they had the conversation ‘here in the 
State Department on May 7, the price of sugar did not break 
until July 13, Jong after the time within which it could have 
been brought in. So the Department of Justice and the Depart- 
ment of State gave them satisfactory favors and concessions 
which the other.companies did not have the advantage of. 

They talk about the limit of 1 cent per pound of profit on 
sugar. Every company in the United States, whether they were 
importing sugar or not, were required at that time under the 
Lever law to operate on a profit of 1 cent per pouad. By some 
sort of a hecus-pecus the American Trading Co. and the Howell 
Oo. got 1.cent a pound for bringing it in and another cent for 
distributing it. How they worked it I do not know, but they 
are big operators, and you know big operators have a way 
about them. Somehow they secured a double profit in addition 
to special concessions, 

Now there has been a sort of strange working by various 
parties that are interested throughout the consideration of this 
measure—a sort of a lobby. You can hear the swish of their 
vanishing wings here, there, and anywhere. I heard it inti- 
mated that a certain politician from Ohio, for whom we created 
a position here, has gotten interested and has seen some of the 
Members. I do not know whether it is true or not, but I 
have heard it. All kinds of people ‘have been around here in 
order to get somebody to see somebody else about these sugar 
claims. 

There is no legal claim ‘here. And ‘this is not a party ques- 
tion. Both Attorneys General say it was a moral obligation, 
and both say there is no Jegal obligation. Nobody had au- 
thority to make any contract with these people. It is a pure 
question of an alleged ‘moral obligation. I believe the sugar 
companies admit that. It is a question of adopting a policy. 
You ‘heard the claims that were discussed by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. TrxocHer] that have a much more and a 
higher ‘moral standard than these claims. ‘The grain men, who 
befere the price of grain was fixed bought wheat at $2.85 a 
bushel and the next day were required to sell at $2, lost money 
on the direct action of the Government after they had had a 
conference ‘with Mr. Hoover beforehand in which ‘he informed 
them that that price would not be fixed. 

Such men have a sert ef kick, it seems to me. Farmers:and 
grain men all over the country had the price fixed upon them 
and thereby sustained heavy losses. And there are many others. 
There are claims involving untold amounts pending now be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture, ‘to say nothing of what is 
pending before the Committee on Claims. If you are going to 
adept a policy of paying claims of the character of the ones 
before us here, you would just as well construct a new Treas- 
ury Building and get another Bureau of Engraving to get 
out the necessaty bonds, You can not make fish of one ‘and 
fowl of the other and show consistency. My friends, there 
is not an intimation in any of these transactions that the 
United States was to get a cent of profit or stand a cent of 
loss anywhere. There is no agency. They were simply licensed 
like all other sugar dealers, and the same invitation extended 
to all. No matter what happened, the Government itself was 
net to get a profit. Therefore, no matter what happened, the 
Government should not stand the loss. Nothing was ever said 
in any of these communications about it, and I ask you to go 
through and read them. DDvery reference to loss was made as 
the company loss. The money was furnished by the American 
Trading Co. The sugar was purchased in the mame-of the 
American Trading Co. ‘The American Trading ‘Co. was to have 
whatever profit there was and should therefore stand any loss. 
They paid in Argentina between 13 cents and 14 cents per 
pound for this sugar. According -to their wn figures, the total 
cost of landing in New York, tincluding ocean freight, was just 
above 19 cents per pound. They ‘were :to sell at about 21.3 
cents per pound, so as to allow ‘them 1 ent profit and the 
Hewell Co, 1 cent per pound profit. ‘They actually ibrenght in 
13,009 tons, which at 2,240 pounds per ton :makes 31,156,000 
pounds, which meant a profit of $311,560 to each company, or a 





total profit of $623;120 to ‘the two companies. Where was 
Uncle Bam to come in on this deal? Oh, ‘not at ‘all ‘until it 
‘was found there would be a sack to ‘hold. 

‘As a ‘matter of ‘fact, is it not plausible to assume ‘that, ‘in 
view of the ‘interest which Mr. ‘Post and others ‘had in com- 
panies which sere dealing in Cuban sugars, that when they 
found the market sas about to break they might desire to let 
this sugar remain in ‘the Argentine? In fact, is it unreason- 
‘able to assume that ‘these companies might want ‘to get into 
‘tthe Argentine deal so that ‘they might, as nearly as ‘possible, 
control ‘the entire sugar situation and thus delay the shipment 
from Argentina ‘until they were reatly for it to eome in? 

They were to receive a double profit on all their transac- 
tions. At the same time they were to receive a concession from 
the Argentine Gevernment whereby they were not required to 
make the 30 per cent deposit. That is one of the reasons why 
these companies ‘happen to be here. ‘They played the “cinch 
game” :all along. 

Now, listen. On May 7 they sarranged to try to get this 
embargo lifted down there. On May 15, 18, and 22 they bought 
sugar; they beught the last sugar on May ‘22. On that very 
date the Argentine Government issued an order permitting 
sugar to be shipped out provided ‘the 80°per cent were deposited. 
This sugar could have ‘been shipped then, but ‘the American 
Trading Co. wanted to wait until the last restrictions should 
be removed. ‘They wanted to avoid depositing the 80 per cent 
of pilet sugar. So they ‘waited until June 26, when the last 
restriction was removed. Bven then the sugar market did not 
begin to break until July 18. In the meantime Lamborn & Co. 
and others had come in, but these people had not. It seems 
‘strange that these people who waited until all the restrictions 
were removed should ‘stand on a ‘better footing than those who 
went ahead and complied with ‘the conditions. 

Now, let me call attention to this fact, that these people at 
that time owned vast sugar estates in ‘Cuba and were bringing 
in sugar from ‘Cuba and from Java and from other places ‘to 
gell at prices that they themselves practically fixed until ‘the 
sugar market broke. ‘They deliberately delayed the shipment 
of this Argentine sugar, and now they are attempting to saddle 
the loss on the United States Government. It appears that 
they might have held this back while they disposed of their 
other sugar. 

Why, this man Post admitted here, on ‘page 21 of ‘the hear- 
ings, held on February 8, 1922, that he was a director in a 
number of different sugar companies, including the Cuba-Ameri- 
can Sugar Co., and others that I have not the time to ‘read. 
But I will ask you to look it over and see the different com- 
panies he is interested in. They did not actually ship this 
sugar until away along in August. Does it not seem plausible 
that the company’s interest might ‘be to hold this sugar back 
while they shipped in their other sugar on which they had no 
chance to recoup from ‘the Government? ‘Now, listen. The 
American people used 100,000 tons of sugar a week during this 
peried of the year. 

According to the testimony here, here were 13,000 tons shipped 
in. When they were finally pinned down they had to admit 
that they did not heve anything like a week’s supply that they 
actually brought in from down in Argentina. Yet when they 
first came up here in the hearings this company tried to assume 
the réle of a company that was net interested in the sugar 
business. On page 27, the first hearing that I attended on this 
subject, I asked Mr. Franklin— 

Does your firm deal in sugar? 

His answer was— 

No, sir; we simply export and import. 

I asked him this question-— 

You imporied a great deal of other sugar besides this? 

His answer was “No, sir.” I asked ‘him this question— 

‘This was ali the sugar you imported in 19207 

His answer was— 

We imported ‘three or four ‘hundred tons of sugar from Java, which 
was placed asa firm order, 

That is what he stated about dealing in sugar. He stated he 
did not deal in sugar at all. That is his‘own statement. Well, 
the company—his company—was associated in this deal, the 
B. H. Howell & Co. imported a great deal of sugar. Also Mr. 
Post, who has much to do with the management-of B. H. Howell 
& Co., is-a director in about 14 other companies, many of which 
are interested in the products of sugar companies dealing in 
Cuba, Jnva, and elsewhere. 

his man Post, when he was presented with a eopy of Who's 
Whe, which shows his connection with ‘these sugar companies, 
said, “ Sure; I never tried to make anybody believe 4 wis ‘net.” 
Yet the American Trading Co. was here trying to persuade the 


We do not deal in sugar at all. 
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committee that they shipped no sugar and were not interested 
in it in any way. His testimony was meant to inure to the 
benefit of both companies, or, at least, the resolution which he 
supported so provided. I say this would be an outrage upon this 
country to settle claims of this character, and in my judgment is 
an effort to unload on the United States Government. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I can not yield. They say the agency 
is admitted. It is not admitted. There could be no legal 
agency. Nobody had authority to enter into such congracts as 
are here sought to be established. The principal placé where the 
American Trading Co. is referred to as the purchasing agent of 
the United States Government is in this cablegram from Mr. 
Polk to the American Embassy at Buenos Aires. The other 
testimony shows clearly that they were not really the purchas- 
ing agents of the United States. The State Department did 
them certain favors, and they now seek to strike the hand that 
favored them. It is true the United States Government was 
anxious to have sugar brought in, and it did in this case just 
what was done on various propositions where an attempt was 
made to get people to obtain necessary commodities. Much has 
been said about the Government refusing to let these people 
resell in the Argentine. Of course, after the United States 
Government had asked the removal of restrictions by the 
Argentine Government for these people the State Department 
could not afford to let them resell without permission of the 
Argentine Government. 

These claims should be defeated. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WARD of New York. Mr. Chairman, [ yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hustep]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, the speech of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. TincHER] was an appeal to passion and 
prejudice and not an appeal to reason. As an appeal to passion 
and prejudice it was a first-rate effort. But this is a question, 
I submit, that should be decided on the facts and in accordance 
with right and justice. This is, in a sense, a private claim for 
a large amount of money—$2,500,000. It is a claim which 
has been very closely scrutinized by the Congress, as every 
, claim should be; but it is, I submit, a claim which will not only 
bear the closest scrutiny but which, as the result of that scru- 
tiny, will appeal to the House as a claim which should not only 
be paid in full but paid without the delay of an unnecessary 
day. 

Oh, it is a private claim, but it is not a private claim in the 
ordinary sense. It is not a claim for compensation for services 
rendered. It is not a contractor’s claim for reimbursement on 
the ground that labor costs or the cost of materials had ad- 
vanced as a result of the war. It is not a claim for losses inci- 
dent to the ordinary conduct of business. It is not a claim for 
losses due to the fault or negligence of those companies in any 
way. It is a claim for reimbursement for losses incurred in a 
Government transaction which were solely and exclusively due 
to the action of the Government of the United Stetes itself. 

The Government of the United States, ‘by its own specific 
action, created the condition which resulted in these losses, and 
that action was twofold: First, it failed to raise the embargo 
so that these sugars could be sold in the United States without 
loss, although that was the basic condition under which the 
work was undertaken by these companies; and, second, it re- 
fused absolutely to allow these companies to sell these sugars in 
the Argentine when they could have been sold not only without 
loss but with a splendid profit to the Government of the United 
States. Oh, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KincHELor] 
said there was a lobby here. I have the highest respect and 
regard for the gentleman from Kentucky; but so far as this 
claim is concerned, of what does that lobby consist? It consists 
of one man, Mr. Walter S. Franklin, a vice president of the 
American Trading Co., the man who conducted all the negotia- 
tions with our Government. And who is Mr. Franklin? | Mr. 
Franklin is the man who had charge of the transportation of 
our troops across the English Channel during the war, and after 
the armistice was signed he was the man who had entire charge 
of the bringing back of our troops from England and from 
France, so far as the Army transport service was concerned. 

He was decorated by Field Marshal Haig and given the dis- 
tinguished service order. He was decorated by France and 
given the cross of the legion of honor. He was decorated 
by the United States Government and given the distinguished 
service medal. He was a member and an officer of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces; and when he has been here in 
Washington he has not practiced any deception upon anybody. 


He has been guilty of no subterfuge. He has made no mis- 
statement. He has conducted himself in every way as a gentle- 
man and as a man of honor. And that is the only lobby that 
has been here so far as this claim is concerned. 

And who are these claimants? One is the American Trad- 
ing Co. which was organized in 1857, one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest, trading company in the United States. It is a 
company of which every American may justly be proud, be- 
cause it has a record of spotless business integrity. The other 
company, B. H. Howell & Co., are sugar men, of course. Why 
were they sugar men? Because they were selected, not by the 
American Trading Co. but by the Government of the United 
States to distribute these sugars in the United States. And 
who could distribute these sugars intelligently and efficiently 
for the benefit of the Government except a sugar company? 

Mr. Post, of that company, on the very first day of the hear- 
ings, admitted frankly that he was a sugar man. Why should 
there be any reason for his concealing it? The Department of 
Justice would have failed in its duty if it had selected any 
kind of a company except.a company with practical experience 
in the distribution of sugar to do this work for the United 
States. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. Suvcrar]. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Chairman, it is admitted by both sides 
of this controversy that the basis of this sugar claim is a moral 
one. No one has said that it is a legal claim that this company 
has against the Government. Now, I want to say that we would 
be going far afield if we attempted to pay all the moral claims 
growing out of the war. There are thousands and thousands of 
Claims throughout the country everywhere in which people 
were induced by the agents of the Government to enter into 
different lines of activity and lost money thereby. If we start 
by taking care of one moral claim, we may as well go down the 
line and take care of all of them. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Doés not the gentleman think it would 
be highly inopportune and unfortunate to start in adjusting a 
moral claim of this kind, assuming that this is a moral claim, 
before paying the moral claim of adjusted compensation to the 
soidiers? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. I agree heartily with the gentleman. I 
believe the highest moral obligation this Nation owes is to the 
men who offered their lives in-defense of their country. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. WALSH. At $1.25 a day. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Now, regarding a statement on the first 
page of the majority report. It says: 

After this information had been given by that department— 

Meaning the State Department— 
to the Department of Justice, the latter decided to import some of this 
surplus sugar into the United States. 

This is hardly a fair statement. The testimony and the facts 
in the case do not show that the Government at any. time de- 
cided to import sugar. Its entire activity was limited to inter- 
esting private concerns in that work. 

I believe it was the duty of the Department of Justice all the 
time to endeavor to break the corner in sugar which existed. 
There was a widespread clamor for a reduction in the cost of 
sugar, and it was presumed that the Department of Justice was 
doing all it could to that end. The American Trading Co., in 
order to get sugar from the Argentine Government, invoked the 
aid of the State Department to have the embargo raised. While 
they were getting that embargo raised there was sugar coming 
out of the Argentine all the time, and we have the evidence 
before our committee that Lamborn & Co. and other companies 
were getting all the sugar they needed simply by complying 
with the regulations of the Argentine Government. 

Then a strong argument is made for this claim because the 
State Department refused to permit the American Trading Co. 
to sell the sugar in the Argentine. Of course, the Government 
would necessarily have to do that after it had succeeded in in- 
ducing the Argentine Government to lift the embargo as a spe- 
cial favor to this company. It would then come with poor grace 
for the United States Government to permit the company to 
resell the sugar in the Argentine at an increased profit, Now, 
there is no evidence that I can find of any obligation of this 
Governnient to stand the loss in all of the negotiations between 
the Department of Justice and the various companies that were 
induced to bring in sugar. There was no thought of loss taken 
into consideration. From the testimony of Mr. Riley, one of the 
Assistant Attorney Generals, it was clearly evident that it was 
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merely an attempt to break the sugar price, and he was using 
moral suasion to induce this company, as well as others, to 
bring in sugar. That is about all there is'in the case. I do not 
believe it to be the policy ef the Government or Congress to 
consider as’ binding on the Government any inducement: that 
the Department of Justice may have used at that time to bring 
in the sugar. The agents of the Government during the war 
were al! through the country urging the people to produce more 
and more of the necessities. They went to the wheat growers of 
the Northwest, the stock raisers of the West and Southwest, 
urging them to put their products on the market, and to go 
beyond the usual and eustomary limit in seeding and planting, 
and the slaughtering of live stock, in order to create a surplus 
of food supplies with which to win the war. They have moral 
claims against this Government equally as valid as this’ one. 
In my opinion, it would take a billion dollars' to pay the debt 
the Government owes the farmers. For that reason, looking 
at it as an unprejudiced and impartial juror, I can not see that 
there is any legal or moral obligation resting on the Gevern- 
ment, fApplause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. WARD of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHaLmMers]. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the 
problem is simple. Some of the authorities who were princi- 
pals in the deal differ with the gentleman from North Dakota, 
who last spoke. The Secretary of State under the former ad- 
ministration, Mr: Colby, the man who oecupied the position now 
held by Charles Evans Hughes, says that this is a just claim, 
Let me read from the hearings, and I think if gentlemen of the 
House will follow the hearings as to the responsibility of the 
Government it will not matter what the amount is. We want 
to do the square thing as between man and man. Now, listen 
to what Mr. Colby said: 

This Government would be glad to resell to the Argentine Govern- 
ment, if it so desires, or on the market under its supervision, such 


—— of sugar which have not already been expor to the United 
tates— 


And so forth. 
You notice he says: 
This Government would be glad to resell. 


That would indicate that this sugar belonged to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Did the Secretary of State wish to 
mislead the Argentine Gevernment in representing in this tele- 
gram that this was a State matter? 

The Argentine Government came back with a telegram which 
will be found in the hearings, as follows: 

MINISTRY OF HACIENDA OF THB ARGENTINE NATION, 


(Exp. 2757 R-1920), 
Buenos Aires, June 23, 1920. 

Having seem the request of his excellency the ambassador of the 
United States of America regarding. the necessary authorization for the 
American oe. Co., Co., purchasing agent of the Department of Justice, 
to export 13,90 ar of national production; and 

( Yonsidering that ae ocmnaan is animated by the desire to. fulfill 
satisfactorily the foregoing petition made direct by a sister nation, the 
—— power of the nation, in general agreement with the ministers, 

ecrees 

CARTICEA 1, That the necessa ty permission be given to the American 
Trading Co., purchasing agent for the Department of Justice of the 
United "states of America, to export to the said country 13,909 tons of 
sugar of pational produc ction, 

ArT, 2. That this be SS ee! published, az eed filed. 
GOYEN, 
” D. BH. SALABERRY.” 

That is the way the Argentine Government regarded this; 
they were exporting it to the United States Government. Now, 
I want to give you the opinion of A. Mitchell Palmer, head of 
the Department of Justice. It is in the hearings: 

I have no hesitation in saying, so Chairman, TI think this resolu- 
tion is entirely proper; that it ought to pass; that it is absolutely just 
and fair to these parties whe desire to cooperate with the Government 
for the relief of a very scrious situation in the country. 

That is the opinion of the former Attorney General. It was 
known. also that his assistant, Mr. Howard Figg, was of the 
saine opinion, and I wish I had time to read the hearings to 
show you what he said. Our present Attorney General, who 
came into the Government probably prejudiced against the 
claim, inasmuch as it was a problem of the former Government 
to work out, says. that it is.a just claim, I will say to you 
that our present Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, and perhaps 
Attorney General Daugherty, came into the Government preju- 
diced. against the cleim, but after listening to the testimony 
and reading the evidence in the case, they came to the conclu- 
sion that it was a moral obligation of the Government. I am 
again reading, from. the testimony of Mr. Daugherty: 

Mr, DavucHrazy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
have had aw os somewhat hurriedly to go over this matter. 
[ think P lave two ov tliree conferences, and I have gone over 








igation to care of thin lose. with the umdorstand nat no 
profit. is. to. be made by. by either of these companies; and from the record, 
and only from the oe T am rather impressed that while this is 
a distinctive loss to the Government the ‘cn of the Government 
in this regard. probably had quite a a iiteie to do with reducing the price 
of sugar which the ole people got the benefit of. 

In the hearings another official of the Government stated 
that in all probability the consumers, the householders of the 
United States, were saved a billion dollars. by the corner being 
broken in this. way—the corner on sugar. 

Sa nee The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expir 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. Rmpicxk]. 

Mr. RIDDICK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the resolu- 
tion befere us, introduced by the gentleman from New York, 
is but one of several of the same character. They propose that 
certain sugar dealers shall be reimbursed with public funds 
for losses resulting from transactions they made at the sug- 
gestion of Government officials in 1919, in an effort to reduce 
the prices charged the American public for sugar at that time. 

As a member of the Committee on Agriculture I have listened 
earefully to all the evidence presented to that committee in 
behalf of those claims, and I assure you that in my judgment 
a case has not been made. 

Early in the hearings we were told by the lawyers who ap- 
peared in behalf of the claims and: by the lawyers in Congress 
familiar with the facts, that this was not a legal claim, but 
that it was a moral claim. Of course, if it were a legal claim 
the sugar people would have had it in the courts long ago. 
But they know their claim has no standing in any court in the 
land. They did take it to the Department of Justice—first be- 
fore Attorney General Palmer and later to Attorney General 
Daugherty. Then they went to the Sugar Hqualization Board, 
which was one of the war-time agencies organized to look after 
sugar matters. This agency had ample funds, its members are 
lawyers and experienced sugar men, and knew the facts in this 
ease. They refused relief. Now the sugar people come to Con- 
gress and ask us to dip our hands into the Publie Treasury 
and hand out millions of dollars to recoup their losses in trans- 
actions they entered into of their own free will and accord, for 
the purpose of making large private gain, but which failed to 
pan out as they expected. We ought not to do it. 

One of my colleagues has just quoted Attorney General 
Daugherty as saying in his testimony before the committee that 
in his judgment this appeared to be a moral claim against the 
Government. In Mr. Daugherty’s testimony before the com- 
mittee in June a year ago, he did say (see page 80 of the hear- 
ings) that he reached that opinion “from the records before 
him” at that time. That was a year ago: I will say in all 
frankness that upon the record as it appeared at that time it 
appeared to some of the rest of us that it might be a claim 
which the Government ought te pay. But since that time many 
new facts have been brought into the record. Now, after weigh- 
ing all the evidence, my judgment as a plain farmer, and one 
who: knows little of fine legal points, is that it is so far from 
being a moral claim that it is one of the most immoral, un- 
econscionable attempts to grab the taxpayers’ money I have ever 
heard of. [Applause.] 

I listened to the evidence as a jury of farmers would listen 
to a case in court, and I repeat that in my judgment a case has 
not been made. 

In 1919 the American sugar market was cornered by the sugar 
interests and prices soared to 25 cents and 30 cents a pound. 
Who: were the people taking advantage of the war-time condi- 
tions and charging those profiteering prices and making those 
unreasonable profits off the American people? Was there any 
connection between those sugar profiteers and those who now 
ask millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money on the pretense 
that they have suffered sugar losses which the Government ought 
to make good to them? The record of testimony answers those 
questions and I will read it presently. 

In a nutshell, the case of the sugar claimants is this: When 

sugar prices soared so high the Department of Justice asked 
Geini pesmints 46 Wap ichanp: sugar te agiatinn) te oily tt 
here, and to sell it with the restriction on their profit to 1 cent 
@ pound. They bought the sugar in Argentina, an embargo 
which our State Department promised to have lifted was not 
lifted, and that prevented them from shipping their sugar to 
America before the: price dropped: Our Government asked 
them not to resell in Argentina, and when they finally got 
rid of their sugar they suffered a loss of between $4,000,000 and 
$5,000,000. 
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It is true the Department of Justice did ask, not one but 
many sugar men, to bring cheap sugar to America to reduce 
the prices. The particular company ‘referred to ‘in this resolu- 
tion purchased 14,000 tons of sugar, and claims it was to have 
sold it at not to exceed 1 cent a pound profit, That would be 
$280,000. Later investigation disclosed that two companies 
were to be invelved, one to bring the sugar in and the other to 
distribute it, and each was to have 1 cent a pound profit. That 
would make a profit of twice $280,000. It was planned ‘to pur- 
chase 70,000 tens, which would run the profit up to. mear the 
$3,000,000 mark. Investigation .preved the allege 1 cent a 
pound arrangement to be fiction, and that some of these com- 
panies were even then making profits of 5 cents and 7 cents a 
pound. Let me quote the testimeny on that from the reeord— 
page 92 of the hearings. Mr. Figg, whom I quote, was the 
Government representative ‘in the Department of Justice who 
made whatever arrangements were made on behalf of ‘the Gov- 
ernment ; 


Mr. Rippick. As ‘to the profit that the American Trading Co. was to 
receive, was not the original arrangement with them that they were 
to E° down there and buy the sugar and have a reasonable profit, 
nothing aa about 1 cent ‘a pound profit? 

Mr. Fice. That is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rippick. Is it not true that that company and other companies 
who were St were making a profit of around 3 cents a pound? 

Mr. Fea, eof them as high as 5 and 7 cents. 

Mr, Rippick. When was the first suggestion that this company should 
reccive 1 cent profit rather than 3 or 5 cents? 

Mr. Ficc. It was after they had purchased considerable sugar; I am 
not sure of the date. 

Mr, Ruppick. As a matter of fact, was it not after they had a hint 
in thetr own mids that they might sustain a ‘loss? 

Mr. Fiee. That is possible. 


And so forth. 

Now, as to the embargo which the State Department agreed 
to have lifted. These sugar people could have shipped their 
sugar out of Argentina at any time if they had complied with 
certain reasonable rules that other companies were complying 
with. But in addition to the big profit they sought, they wanted 
a special advantage which the State Department promised to 
get for them Wut failed to get. ‘Then this sugar company pro- 
posed to resell its sugar in Argentina, not at 1 cent a pound profit 
but at an unreasonable profit. ‘Our representative there learned 
of this and cabled our State Department that because this sugar 
was purchased in Argentina to relieve the situation in America 
and because the announcement of large proposed purchases 
had raised sugar prices there, it would create a bad impression 
for the American company to resell its sugar at a profiteering 
: price there. That was what the State Department objected to, 
and very properly. 

Now, let these facts be kept closely in mind. ‘These men 
whe agreed to buy cheap sugar in Argentina to bring to America 
to reduce the cost of sugar for the American people were not 
novices in the sugar game. They were experienced business men 
and they knew everything about sugar from A to Z. They 
knew more about sugar than anybody connected with the Gov- 
ernment. They decided they would try to bring In sugar, but 
before doing so they sought an arrangement whereby they would 
make a profit of at least 2 cents a pound and secure a special 
advantage over other companies with the aid of our State De- 
partment. — 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIDDICK. I can not yield, 

Mr. HUSTED. TI wanted to correct the gentleman’s state- 
ment. I knew he would not like to make an incorrect statement. 

Mr. RIDDICK. TIT ask not to be interrupted. These gentle- 
men had an arrangement with the Government whereby they 
would make tremendous profits on their transaction. As I say, 
they were not novices. In taking the evidence I asked the 
claimant myself the question if it was contemplated that the 
Government would take care of the loss if there were any loss, 
but they said, “ Oh, no; they were sure that there would be no 
loss,” and they admitted then that they did not expect at that 
time the ‘Government would pay any loss. 

‘Let me read from the record of the testimony, near the bottom 
of page ‘64: 


Mr. PURNELL. What was said, if anything, about any loss which you 
might suffer? 

Mr, Post. It did mot occur that there would have been any loss 
possible, and there would not have been ifthe export license had been 
secured promptly. The grocers were ready for it, as were also the 
eanners and manufacturers, and they had asking the department 
to secure the ‘sugar for them. 

Mr. Rippick. As an experienced business man, do you not know that 
where there was room for profit there might also be room for loss? 

Mr. ‘Pos. Tt seemed to be so bg ge alae from the fact that there 
were so many who were so glad to t it-———_ 

Mr, Ruippick. Is it not .a well-known business axiom that where there 
is room for profit there might also be room for loss? 

Mr. Post. Tt did not occur to us in this case; and we thought we 
would surely get expenses ut least tn doing ‘the business, 

M.. Rippick. I can not see how an experienced business man would 
look at such a matter as having no possibility of a loss. 


- From ‘this shrewd ‘business man ‘here is full admission from 
his own lips that it was never contemplated by either party that 
af arrangement was being made whereby anybody was to be 
safeguarded by ‘the Government:against loss. 

A little ‘further in the hearings I learned some things about 
high finance and mterlocking companies ‘that almost made me 
dizzy. I feund some ‘things about eur sugar friends and their 
numerous companies and their methods of taking profits off the 
public all along the line. One man, a Mr. Post, who appeared 
before our committee, was president, as I ‘recall, of over 40 
different ‘sugar companies of one kimd or another, ‘all doing busi- 
ness with the American people. ‘One company owned about all 
the producing plantations in Cuba. ‘Another handled the sugar 
in one way and another in some ofher way, and ‘all added to the 
profits of the sugar imterests. 

I charge ‘here that while these people did suffer a compura- 
tively small loss through one of their companies, while appear- 
ing to be interested in finding cheap sugar in Argentina in order 
to relieve the American people from ‘the sugar profiteering price 
charged by their other companies, that other of their com- 
panies were at 'the same ‘time and before making tremendous 
profits by charging those enormous prices, which were breaking 
the backs of American home owners and housewives in every city, 
hamlet, and home in our land, I ‘will show that fact from the 
lips of Mr. Post, the sugar king, by his own admissions. Let me 
read ‘some of the questions ‘that I asked him in regard to this 
matter and his answers. 

Mr. WYANT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIDDICK. I can not; my time is thmited. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. What page of the hearings? 

Mr. RIDDICK. Page 25: 

Mr. Rrppick. Let me ask: you a question right fhere. 
stand that some of your companies were ‘selling sugar at the high 
profiteering prices, and at the same time your other companies sought 
to break the market and expected to make a good profit out of the trans- 
action, and then when you did not make a profit yon come in here and 
ask the Government to take care of your losses? Is mot that the case? 

Mr. Post. We were distributing sugar at that time at about 21 cents. 
This sugar was bought parti rly for canners and preservers. A 
committee of the canners came to New York and urged us to help 
them get this sugar to keep their canneries going. It did have the 
effect of breaking the price, but we were all very willing to have the 
price lowered for sugar. 

That was evasive. It did not answer my question, so I © 
pressed him still further, as follows, and I read from the 
hearings : 

Mr. Rippick. Were not your ether companies selling sugar at the 
high prevailing prices? 

r. Post. They were selling raw r at the market price, what- 
ever it was; yes. And they were selling refined sugar at the mar- 
ont price, which was considerably Yower than could have secured 
Mr Rippickx. Then the fact is simply that your companies were sell- 
ing sugar at profiteering prices, and at the same time you sought to 
break ~ matiens and expected to make a goed profit out of that trans- 

ti 
“ar Post. In the refined sugar ‘business there was no profit at times, 
because the record shows millions of dollars were lost by all the com- 
panies in that year—1919. 

Mr. RIppIcK. But at this particular time prices were extremely high? 

Mr. Post. Oh, at that time the refiners Were paying very high prices 
for raw sugar, bringing ‘a great deal of it in from Java and anywhere 
else that they could get it, and their margin of profit was very small. 

Mr. Rippick. But I understand that some of you people were con- 
nected with the production of sugar. They were getting tremendous 
prices, were a not? 

Mr. Post. Only for a little of it, because most of the crop had been 


oer. Rippickx. But they were getting high prices for some of it? 

Mr. ‘Post. For a part of it; yes. 

“Yes.” He finally admitted it. 

The American people were using 100,000 tons of sugar every 
week. During the profiteering period on sugar these same gen- 
tlemen who are asking us'to vote them millions of dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money raised and imported and sold hundreds of 
thousands of tons of sugar to the American people. On the 
sugar they raised and manufactured and brought from Cuba, 
for instance, there was never any limit to the price they could 
charge. No one will ever know how great their profits were 
during the war years on their many, many large transactions 
among all their companies, but on a measly 14,000 tons they 
figure a Toss of some millions of dollars, which they ask Con- 
gress to pay out of public funds as a moral obligation due them. 
The claim is not a just one against the taxpayers of the Nation, 
and Congress must not authorize it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expire:l. 

Mr. WARD of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to ‘the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. McLAvGHIrn]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman and geitle- 
men of the committee, I was one of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture who was at first naturally prejudiced 
against this claim. 1 voted several times to defer the claim 
and postpone ‘final action on ‘it from fime to time, and even signed 


Do I under- 
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the minority report in the Sixty-sixth Congress; not that the evi- 
dence at that time convinced me that the claim was not just, but 
certain members of the committee had said to me that they had 
something to disclose, They said, “ You act with us and hold 
this matter back, because we have some testimony that can 
be brought in after a while to show that there is something un- 
derhanded—something crooked in this transaction.” I waited 
until the final hearing was held before the committee, at which 
time a gentleman came before the committee and gave testi- 
mony on hearsay which he afterwards came in and asked to 
have stricken from the record because he admitted he knew 
nothing about it, and that what he said was utterly unfounded, 
This statement, which was withdrawn from the record, was all 
the adverse testimony that was presented in this entire 
ease. You have heard here that the American Trading Co., 
which was not in the sugar-importing business, undertook to 
import sugar at the-request of the Government to break the 
price of sugar in this country. The sugar was imported, the 
price dropped, and when the American Trading Co. applied to 
sell the sugar in the Argentine to save themselves the Govern- 
ment would not let them sell it back because the State Depart- 
ment feared it might interfere with our international relations. 
Within the past 24 hours I have gone over 100 pages of letters 
and cablegrams passing between the State Department of this 
country and the Argentine, in which it appears that the Secretary 
of State refers to the American Trading Co. as the purchasing 
agent of the United States Government. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? Why did 
not the gentleman come before the committee? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. There were copies of this 
correspondence made, and I have had access to them 

Mr. JONES of Texas. But the committee passed a reso- 
lution that all the papers be referred with reference to these 
matters 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman will recall that the committee 
appointed a subcommittee, and that committee made investiga- 
tion and report. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAUGEN. And they failed to report what the gentleman 
is indicating. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. The subcommittee did re- 
port their examination of these official documents. Two copies 
of these letters were placed in your office, and I obtained the 
correspondence from your office, 100 pages of it, and found it 
to contain exactly what I have stated. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman from Iowa 
certainly can not say that. I was chairman of that subcommittee, 
and I reported, and I filed with your office the originals from the 
State Department, and they have ail been in your possession 
for a long time. " 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. One of the cablegrams sent 
by the Department of State to the Argentine Government con- 
tained these words: 

On the arrival in New York of these sugars they will be distributed 
by the United States Government to essential industries. 

Phrases of that kind occur throughout the correspondence, 
and the American Trading Co. is referred to repeatedly as the 
“purchasing agent of the United States Government.” 

Something has been said here about this company being 
promised a profit of 2 cents a pound instead of 1 cent, as was 
authorized to other eompanies, Gentlemen who say this must 
know in their hearts that they are misrepresenting the case. 
When our Government conferred with the American Trading Co, 
and asked them to export this sugar Mr, Franklin, who con- 
ducted the negotiations for the American Trading Co., said 
they had no distributing agencies, They said, “We were not 
in the business of buying or distributing sugar, and if the com- 
pany imported sugar it would be necessary for the Government 
to get somebody else to distribute it.” This the Department of 
Justice agreed to do. They negotiated with and finally secured 
the B. H. Howell, Son & Co.. The Department of Justice intro- 
duced these two companies to each other. They had no inter- 
locking directorates and had never done business together be- 
fore. They were introduced to each other by the Government, 
and the Government arranged to allow 1 cent per pound gross 
commission to the American Trading Co, for buying the sugar 
and 1 cent to B. H. Howell, Son & Co. for distributing. The 
American Trading Co, used its own credit in the purchase of 
this sugar, and they are the heavy losers in the transaction. I 
challenge any man, a member of the committee or otherwise, to 
find any testimony in the record by anybody that appeared be- 
fore the committee that denies the facts that I have set forth 
here, These people were acting as the agents of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. They went ahead in good faith, and because 
of the failure of the Government to live up to its agreement 
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sustained this loss, Like the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
ASWELL], I say, for one, that it will be a sad time in this country 
when the United States Government breaks faith with its citi- 
zens in a transaction like this. 

ae RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question right 
there ‘ 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Not now, thank you. 

I want to emphasize the fact, gentlemen, that the American 


‘Trading Co. had not prior to this time dealt in sugar, and that 


they entered into this transaction at the suggestion and re- 
quest of the State Department and the Department of Jus- 
tice, and when they discovered that through the advertisement 
of these Government departments and the publicity given by 
the newspapers, to the effect that vast stores of sugar were 
coming in from the Argentine, the price broke, they asked 
permission to sell the sugar back to the Argentine Government 
for just enough to save themselves. As the gentleman from 
Ohio said, when sugar had risen in the Argentine to 20 to 25 
cents a pound, the State Department offered to sell the sugar 
still remaining down there for 16 cents a pound, when it had 
been bought at about an average of 134 cents a pound, which 
would have barely saved these companies. But they were de- 
nied that privilege. So they came before us with this loss, a 
loss which every member of the Sugar Equalization Board says 
should be paid. Every member of the board now says, and 
has said, that this company should be reimbursed. Owing to 
the fact that the board had ceased to function, they voted by 
a vote of 5 to 4 that they did not believe they had the au- 
thority to pay the claim without an act of Congress. That is 
why the claim is here. They said it should be paid by all 
manner of means, but they did not believe they could pay it 
without authority of Congress. 

And the statement put in the Recorp by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. T1ncHER], on hearsay of someone, that Mr. Glas- 
gow might be getting a fee from somebady, is absolutely pre- 
posterous. Mr. Glasgow was the fifth one of that majority of 
four that voted not to allow this claim until there was action 
by Congress. And if he had had any thought of not playing 
square in the matter, if there was anything in it for him, does 
not everyone here know that he would have settled the claim 
then and there, without referring it to Congress for authority? 

Reference has been made to a certain Mr. Riley, who at a late 
hour appeared before the committee—a successor, I believe, to 
Mr. Figg. Mr. Riley was peeved over something, and while he 
had all the records in the Department of Justice and could see 
all the records in the Department of State—as I have seen them 
and others have seen them—instead of looking them over, he 
went up to New York and asked the American Trading Co. to 
turn over all the copies of their records, when he had them 
down here and could refer to them every day. Because it was 
suggested that he look over the records in Washington, he came 
before the committee and put in some adverse testimony by 
mere inference and not based on fact. So that everything that 
has been said here this afternoon directly or by way to the effect 
that something might be dark or underhanded in this transac- 
tion is absolutely without foundation. Mr. Chairman, no more 
just claim has ever been considered by any Congress than the 
one now before the House, and the resolution should pass unani- 
mously. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, the object to this resolution is 
to reimburse certain sugar companies for losses sustained in 
1920 upon sugar they were holding when the break came in 
the high prices that had obtained for some months previous. 
The amount of loss the Government is asked to meet approxi- 
mates $2,250,000, and is based upon a transaction involving be- 
tween 13,000 and 14,000 tons of sugar. In April, 1920, and for 
some months earlier sugar was retailing in this country for 
prices ranging from 25 to 30 cents per pound. In that month 
the Department of State and the Department of Justice learned 
of a large surplus sugar supply in Argentina, but at that time 
there was an Argentine sugar embargo which prevented sugar 
from being shipped out of that country. 

In April of that year the United States Government invited 
the American Trading Co., of New York, to purchase a large 
quantity of Argentine sugar for shipment to this country, and 
authorized it to take a profit of 1 cent per pound. At the 
same time it invited the B. H. Howell Son & Co. to distribute 
the sugar to the American dealers at a profit of 1 cent per 
pound, Our State Department was negotiating with the Argen- 
tine Government to have the embargo lifted, and it agreed with 
these two concerns to secure a concession whereby the sugar 
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in question could be brought out of Argentina and shipped to 


the United States. Thereupon the American Trading Co. and 
the Howell Co. undertook the enterprise of bringing in this 
sugar to our markets. Some delay occurred in getting the 
embargo lifted, but on May 22, 1920, a concession was ob- 
tained by our Government whereby these concerns might pur- 
chase sugar and bring it out of Argentina within the 90 days 
following. Other delays occurred which were the fault of the 
sugar dealers themselves, and it was not until late in August 
that the sugar was shipped. In the meantime the suga# market 
in this country had declined so that the sugar in question was 
sold at a price whereby the claimants under this resolution 
sustained a loss on the shipment, amounting to. $2,225,000, and 
it is for this sum that they are asking reimbursement. 

The: first question that naturally arises is, De they have a 
legal claim, or do they have only a moral claim, or do they have 
a claim. without any justification whatever? When this resolu- 
tion for relief first came before our Committee on Agricul- 
ture for consideration. Attorney General Palmer testified before 
the Committee on Agriculture. More recently Attorney General 
Daugherty has appeared before the committee. Representa- 
tives. of the State Department have also been heard, as. well as 
numerous witnesses offered by the claimants. 

It is net contended by the claimants nor by any representa- 
tive of the Department of Justice or the Department of State 
that our Government assumed any obligation to. meet any loss 
these claimants might sustain in the transaction. No thought 
of loss seems to have eecurred to any of the parties involved 
when the arrangement was made. Not only did the Government 
fail to guarantee against loss. but it does not appear that either 
of the departments possessed any authority to make such a 
guaranty. The claimants themselves concede in fact that the 
Government is not legally liable for their losses. They are. pro- 

solely on the ground of a moral obligation, If legal 
liability, did, exist, these claimants would not seek recovery 
through. a; bill in, Congress, but would seek their proper remedy 
by suit against the Government in. the Court of Claims. 

Then, since both proponents and: opponents of this resolution 
agree that there is no legal liability on the part of the Govern- 
ment, the next inguiry is whether there is a moral obligation. 
The transaction between the Government and these claimants 
was not a contract whereby the claimants were to become 
agents of the Government. Under any consideration whatever 
the Government did not stand to reap a pegny of profit from 
the deal. The Gqyernment, desiring to see a reduction in sugar 
prices, merely invited these men to undertake the transaction 
and offered to aid them by securing a removal of the Argentine 
embargo. The claimants were to take the profits if any should 
acerue. Even in their testimony before our committee the 
claimants did not pretend that this engagement was under- 
taken in a spirit of altruism or public charity. They assumed 
the job solely. for the money they expected to make. 

Along about the same time the farmers of the country were 
invited to plant crops to capacity limit. The factories were in- 
vited to inc”ease their output. But in that same year of 1920 
many farmers sold: their crops for less than the cost of pro- 
duction. Many mills: and factories and other lines of en- 
deavor had a similar experience. These farmers and other 
business men who. responded to the call of the Government for 
an increase in output and who sustained loss as a result have 
precisely the same right to ask for reimbursement for their 
losses as do these sugar companies. 

Then, too, how about the wholesale houses and the retail 
dealers who were trying to accommodate their trade when the 
sugar market was at its peak? They stecked up with sugar, 
as far as they were able to buy it, im order to meet the demands 
of their customers; and: when the bottom fell out of the market 
they. sustained heavy losses on the sugar they held in stock. 
if the claimants under this: resolution are allowed to recover, 
the: every ether dealer who sustained a loss might with 
equal propriety ask for relief. 

But there is yet another angle to this question. I do not 
know the complete personnel of these claimant firms, but the 
two outstanding figures in the Howell Co. are James. H. Post 
and B. H. Howell. These two men, as appears from the evi- 
dence given by Mr. Post before our committee, had been long 
engaged in the sugar business and were members and officers 
in. other sugar concerns. Mr. Post had been for 20 years: an 
officer in the Cuban-American Sugar Co, This company owns 
six sugar producing estates in Cuba. Mr. Howell, is vice presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Pest is president of the National 
Sugar Refining’ Co. of New Jersey, and' Mr. Howell is a member 
of the firm. Both. of them, are interested in the Constantina 
sugar estate in Cuba: and alse. a refinery in Louisiana. The evi- 
dence showed their connection with numerous other sugar 


plantations and: sugar refining companies. Their great promi- 
nence in the sugar field had given them tremendous power in 
the. determination of prevailing sugar prices. 

On. September 8, 1920, I called on the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for information as to the per capita consumption of sugar 
and was furnished a written statement by that bddy showing 
the average per capita consumption for a period of 10 years. 
It showed that the average use of sugar per individual in the 
United: States for 10 years past had been 81.23 pounds each 
year. Mr. Post testified that the weekly consumption of sugar 
in the United States amounted te 100,000 tons of 2,240 pounds 
per ton. That means 224,000,000 pounds per week, or 32,000,000 
pounds per day. For weeks and months during 1920 the house- 
wives of America were paying from 25 to 30 cents per pound 
for sugar, and on all they bought at that price the sugar 
profiteers were robbing them of at least 15 cents per pound. 
A simple calculation in arithmetic will show that during the 
peak of sugar prices the sugar profiteers were robbing the 
American publie of from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 every day. 
I do not know how mueh of this went into the peckets of Mr. 
Post and Mr. Howell and their associates, but I do know that 
good conscience and good Americanism on their part should 
have saved the buying public immense sums of money. 

And now, when these people come to Congress asking relief 
for a loss sustained in this one transaction, which was made at 
the invitation of the Government, I think we are justified in 
considering the whole course of their dealings with the people 
whom the Government represents. That they do not have a 
legal claim is conceded; and from the four corners of the evi- 
dence I am not of the opinion that they have a moral claim. 
They do not come, to court with clean hands and their claim is 
without equity. When this resolution comes to a vote I will 
vote against it. 

Mr. KINCHEL9E. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lowpon}. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr: Chairman, f desire to ask the chairman 
what were the functions of the Sugar Equalization Board and 
why did that board act as the agent of this eoncession? 

Mr. WARD of New York. Because they had no authority and 
no: funds, 

Mr. LONDON. No funds? f 

Mr. WARD of New York. And no organization. 

Mr. LONDON. What were their functions? 

Mr: WARD eof New York. ‘To control the distribution of 
sugar. 

Mr. LONDON. And they could not make a purchase? 

Mr. WARD of New York. They had no funds or no organiza- 
tion by which to purchase. 

Mr. PURNELEL. Let me state as a further reason why they 
required prompt action. The Sugar Equalization Board, even 
though it might have had the authority—and that is the ques- 
tion—had no organization in the Argentine with which to pur- 
chase the sugar: It teok quick action te bring it back here and 
break the market. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Lonnon} has expired. " 

Mr. WARD of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Vorer]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen ef the committee, 
as a member of the Committee on Agriculture I have given 
very careful consideration to the claim involved in this reso- 
lution, and I’ have come to the undoubted conclusion that this 
claim is a highly meritorious one and should be allowed. 

I want state briefly the salient facts in this ease. In 
the spring of 1920 there was a serious sugar shortage in the 
United States. You will recall that at that time sugar went to 
25 and: 30 cents a pound. President Wilson had transferred 
the authority under the Lever Act exercised theretofore by the 
Food Administration to the Department of Justice. The At- 
torney General appointed several special assistants for the 
purpose of exercising the authority that had been transferred 
to that department by the proclamation of the President. Yet 
sugar soared up to 25 and 30 cents a pound. The Attorney 
General: learned, through the State. Department, that there 
were something like 150,000 tons of sugar in the Argentine 
that could be obtained at a reasonable price. The Attorney 
General, through his special assistants, then got into coem- 
munication with the American Trading Co:, one of the claim- 
ants involved in this resolution, amd requested them to import 
this sugar, or some of it, from the Argentine. The American 
Trading: Ce. had never dealt in sugar. They were novices in 
the sugar business. They at first refused to go: into the busi- 
ness. The testimony shows that Howell & Co., who were asked 
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to distribute the sugar, when brought into the proposition, re- 
fused to do it, and they finally agreed to do it only as a 
patriotic duty, and they were limited in their compensation. 
They had to put in their money; they had to furnish the ships; 
they had to furnish the insurance, and they had to furnish the 
men in the Argentine to buy this sugar, and they agreed to 
limit themselves in their profit to 1 cent a pound gross, which 
probably gave them one-half a cent a pound profit. 

Now these men are held out to the House of Representatives 
as profiteers. I submit to you, genetlemen, that if anybody in 
this country at that time in that situation would import sugar 
to this country from Argentina and invest in that transaction 
$6,000,000 of his own money, and netted only half a cent a 
pound profit, he could not be classed as a profiteer. That is 
what the evidence shows in this case. 

At that time there was an embargo on sugar exports levied 
by the Argentine Government, These people could go down 
there and buy that sugar, but the Argentine Government would 
not let it go out because there was a threatened sugar shortage 
in the Argentine. Our State Department told these people, 
through the Department of Justice, to go on and buy this sugar 
and said to these people, ‘* You buy the sugar and we will have 
this embargo removed. We will guarantee that you can get 
that sugar out of Argentina. We have the promise from the 
Argentine Government.” ‘The Argentine Government treated 
this as an importation of sugar for the Government of the 
United States. You will find it in the record. 

Our own Government, our own State Department, fell down 
on the raising of that embargo. These men bought the sugar 
at the then existing market price, and instead of the department, 
as promised the claimants, having this embargo speedily re- 
moved in Argentina, it took our State Department a month and 
a half to have this embargo removed. In the meantime the 
price of sugar fell, and these men could not get the sugar out of 
the Argentine, although they had the assurance of the State 
Department of the United States that this embargo could be 
released. 

They shipped some of that sugar up here. While it was on 
the way the price of sugar began to fall. The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s department spread information in this country, when 
sugar was up to 25 and 30 cents a pound, that the Government 
was taking means to import 150,000 tons of sugar from the 
Argentine. The effect of that was to break the market in the 
United States, and that fact alone inured to the benefit of the 
people of the United States, I think, in the sum of several hun- 
dred million dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
consin has expired. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, may I have one or two minutes 
more? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. 
one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for one minute more. 

Mr. LONDON. On what basis—— 

Mr. VOIGT. I regret I can not answer a question in one 
minute, 

So that these people, these claimants, were prejudiced by the 
conduct and by the promise of the State Department of the 
United States to raise this embargo. They lost their money. 
Then these people, when they had part of the sugar down in 
Argentina and the price dropped in the United States—the price 
in Argentina was at that time 26 cents a pound—offered to sell 
this sugar that they had left in Argentina to the Argentine 
Government at 16 cents a pound, which would leave them out, 
without making a dollar and without losing a dollay, and our 
State Department refused to let them resell that sugar. They 
lost their money because our State Department failed to make 
good on raising the embargo and refused to allow them to re- 
sell the sugar down there. I will hold the Government to the 
same rule of conduct as an individual making good a moral 
obligation. It is the conduct of the Government of the United 
States that has caused this less to these people. and there never 
was a more honorable and equitable claim presented to this 
Government. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
As the time now stands the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Warp] has 44 minutes remaining and the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. K1NcHELOE] ‘has 46 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Iv-yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KmrKpatrick], 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Voter] this question, 
whether he agrees to the statement made by the gentleman 
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from Montana [Mr. RropicK] that at the time they entered into 
this arrangement these parties did not expect to be reimbursed 
in case of loss? 

Mr. VOIGT. I will say this, that at that time sugar could 
be bought in the Argentine for 14 cents a pound and the price 
in this country was between 25 and 80 cents, and naturally 
there was no talk and nobody ever thought of any loss. There 
was no conversation on the subject. But our own State De- 
partment told these people, ‘You buy*the sugar and you can 
get it up here. We have the promise of the Argentine Govern- 
ment to raise the embargo so you can get it up here.” Our 
State Department did not have the promise of the Argentine 
Government, and it took a month and a half to release the 
embargo, and in the meantime these people lost money. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK, The gentleman ‘has not answered my 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sylvania has ‘expired. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. May I have one minute more? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania one minute more, 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. The gentleman has- not answered my 
question. The gentleman from Montana [Mr. Rripptck] stated 
definitely that these parties testified that they did not expect 
to be reimbursed in case of loss. Is that a facet? Does the 
gentleman agree to that? 

Mr.,. VOIGT. There was not any talk about any expectation, 
and they never testified to any such state of facts. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Does not the gentleman think that 
the total omission of that fact from the arrangement amounts 
to an understanding that these parties were taking the risk of 
loss in return for the profit that they expected to make? 

Mr. VOIGT. I do not think they took the risk, because from 
start to finish they were the agents of the United States Gov- 
ernment. They were in the hands of the Government in the 
purchase, and in the agreement for the sale of this sugar, 
They were practically Government agents or factors, invest- 
ing their money on the faith of the Department of State and 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. In the hearing the gentleman from 
Montana asked this question: 


Mr. Rippick. As experienced business men did you not know that 
where ‘there was room for profit there might also be loss? 


Mr. Post replied— 


It did not occur to us in this case, and we thought we would surely 
get expenses, at least, in this case. 

In other words, if it did not occur to them that there was 
going to be any loss, it certainly did not occur to them to expect 
the Government to reimburse them for the loss, and therefore 
they did not expect to be reimbursed in case of loss. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOBE. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa {|Mr. HAveEN], chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to make 
an extended argument against the bill under consideration, the 
bill to reimburse the American Trading Co. and B. H. Howell 
& Sons over $2,000,000 lost by them in importing sugar from the 
Argentine. It seems to me that the facts stated in the hear- 
| ings are sufficient to convince any unbiased mind that the bill 

should not pass. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. VoreT] says that the 
Government appealed to these people as patriotic men to handle 
the sugar. The Government also appealed to millions of other 
patriotic men. It appealed to practically every farmer and 
every good American citizen to aid in carrying on the war. 
One can not claim that there is anything more than a moral 
obligation here. The Government owes that same moral obliga- 
tion to every farmer who raised wheat and sold it at the price 
fixed by the Government, which price was probably half what 
it would have been had the Government not interfered. 

| One contention is that the purchase of the 13,902 tons of 
sugar was made in the name of the Government, and if so, the 
Government should be held liable for the loss. We had some 
statements touching on that, and the evidence is that nobody 
claims to have a contract with the Government and that nobody 
representing the Government had authority to enter into a con- 
tract. I refer you to page 95: 

The CHairMAaN. What authority did that proclamation give you to 
buy or sell or to guarantee any profit? 

har. Fiae. We aid not at any point have the power to guarantee 
against loss by that act. ‘ 


The CHAIRMAN, Did aa have the power to buy 
Mr, Ficc. No; we did not; not as the Degarenat of Justice. 


The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
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The CHAIRMAN.. Then you agree with Mr. Palmer and Mr. Glasgow 
that there was no power granted anywhere to purchase or to guar- 


antee — loss? 
Mr. Fiec. I think that is probably true. 


The CHAIRMAN, Did the Government have any power to purchase or 
to oa. against loss? 

r. Fiee. I think not; no, sir (p, 95). 

One contention is that the American Trading Co. was pre- 
vented by the Government from selling the sugar in the 
Argentine, and for that reason the Government should make 
up the loss. 

Mr, Franklin was asked this question: 3 

Why were you prohibited from selling the sugar in the Argentine? 

Mr. FRANKLIN, Because the ambassador and the State Department 
told us, through the Department of Justice, that it would be impos- 
sible to sell down there without causing difficulties. 

Certainly no one will contend that the department should have 
aided these people at the expense of possible trouble. 

Mr. Armstrong, their attorney, said: 

May I interrupt to say that this sugar was bought in the name of 
the United States Government, and it was the question of the United 
States Government directly selling back to the Argentine Government. 
It was a Government transaction. 

Now, what has the Attorney General to say about it? 
testimony of Attorney General Palmer is— 

I think it is very questionable whether the purchase was made in 
the name of the Government. 

So much for that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I prefer to finish my statement. 

Mr. VOIGT. Will the gentleman yield for just a 
question? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. VOIGT. Just one question. I call your attention, on 
page 6 of the report, to a telegram from our State Department 
to the American Embassy at Buenos Aires— 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am going to clear that up. 

Mr. VOIGT. One second. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Go ahead. 

Mr. VOIGT. It says: ‘ 

The American Trading Co. has been appointed purchasing agent by 
the Department of State. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. I will refer to that. And let me quote 
you another statement by Mr, Glasgow, attorney of the Sugar 
Equalization Board: 

Mr. Guascow. And let me ask you another thing. It has been a 
long time since this transaction, and any claims ought to have 
appeared a long time ago; but if you pass apy other do not leave 
any discretion with the board, if you want it paid, because I have told 
you the board will never pay out a cent other than this claim as long 
as it is not directed absolutely to do it by Congress. 

Now, these claims, the claim of the American Trading Co. and 
B. H. Howell & Sons, and the claim of De Ronde are on a par 
with thousands of other claims. Who ealled attention to this 
supply of sugar first? Was it the department, as alleged, that 
called attention to it? Let us take Mr. Franklin’s statement of 
it. He isa member of the American Trading Co. and one of the 
claimants. What does he say about it? Mr. McLavenrin of 
Michigan asked him how did this thing start and how did it 
develop? Mr, Franklin replied: 

Well, it started exactly as I have told you. In April I told the De- 
partment of Justice that this sugar was there in the course of a con- 
versation had with the State Department. 

Evidently Mr, Franklin made the first move and not the de- 
partment, as has been suggested. 

Now, how about the guarantee? Take the testimony of Mr. 
Figg. Mr. Figg is a special attorney in the Department of Jus- 
tice. He had charge of these transactions and was the only one 
connected with it. What has Mr. Figg to say about it? He 
was asked what authority the proclamation gave, referring to 
the proclamation of the President, to buy or sell or guurantee 
any profit? 

Mr. Figg replied: 

We did not at any point have any power to guarantee against loss 
by that act. 

He was asked, “ Did you have the power to buy?” He said: 

No; we did not; not as to the Department of Justice. 

Then the question was asked: 

You agree with Mr. Palmer and Mr. Glasgow there was no power 
to purchase anywhere or guarantee against loss? 

He said: 

I think that is probably true. 

He was asked : 


Did the Government have any power to purchase 
against loss? 
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His answer was: 


I think not; no, sir. 
The CHainman. Mr, Figg, you stated you had no intention of buying 


the — 
Mr. Fice. That is right. 


The CHarRMAN, You do not claim you had any authority to enter 
into any agreement to buy or guarantee against loss? 

Mr. Fiec. That is right (p. 96). 

_How can it, be stated any more definitely than that? Mr. 
. igg was acting for the Department of Justice, and should 
snow. 

There has been much said about delay. It is alleged that the 
$2,500,000 claim is due to the delay in lifting the embargo. 
Here is the testimony. 

The CHAIRMAN. I understood you to say that no agency of the Gov- 
ernment or department of the Government was in any way derelict, but 
that they all did everything they could to assist these people. 

Mr. Fieg. I think the Government was trying in every way possible. 
If there was any failure anywhere on the part of the Government, it was 
through the American ambassador in Argentina. 

The CHarrRMAN. Did not the American ambassador assist them as far 
as he could? 

Mr. Fieg. It was the result of his telegrams, or cablegrams, which 
were misleading. 

The CHAIRMAN. In what way was it misleading? 

Mr, Fiec, He had cabled the Department of State that the permit 
would be issued by the Argentine Government on the naming of the 
firm or firms to which it should be issued by the United States Govern- 
ment. When that request was made it was found that it could not be 
issued except with these restrictions, which were impossible of fulfill- 
meat (p. 97). 

What were the restrictions which were impossible of fulfill- 
ment? Exactly what was required of others—nothing more nor 
nothing less. De Ronde and others imported under the restric- 
tigns without any inconvenience. Had the American Trading Co. 
made the required deposits of 30 per cent it would have had no 
trouble in importing its sugar. 

The American Trading Co. and the B. H. Howell Co. were 
not satisfied with a 2 per cent profit, or twice the profit made by 
others, but also desired to be relieved from the requirement of 
depositing 30 per cent. Who were responsible for the delay? 

Mr. Figg said in his letter to Mr. Franklin: . 

After talking over with your representatives, 
Giddings, it was deemed that your agent already on the ground should 
be advised to contract for or buy as much of the entire surplus as 
possible before any further request was made that the embargo be lifted, 
as, of course, upon the ane knowledge that this has been done will 
create a speculative market. ‘ 

It is clear that it was at the suggestion of the American Trad- 
ing Co. and B. H. Howell & Sons that the delay occurred, and 
not the fault of the department. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. > 

Mr. BEGG. This House has passed bills for the relief of 
miners who did not have as much of a contract as these people 
have. Is not that true? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, Congress has passed bills to pay other 
claims. Some have merit. i 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman stick to the question? We 
undertook to compensate for monetary loss men who had im- 
plied contracts working for the Government during the war. 
Will the gentleman admit that statement? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Congress has passed claims that it ought 
never to have passed. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not think the gentleman could dig up his 
own votes too closely when it comes to that. Now, let me ask 
another question. If these people were trying to perform a 
service for the general public in breaking the price of sugar 


Mr. Lynn and Mr. 


| from 29 cents wholesale down to 17 cents wholesale, if these 


people were bona fide trying to do that, and then if the price 
broke before they could get to cover, does not the gentleman feel 
that there could not be a more binding contract in the face of 
the letters that have been written? The gentleman is a lawyer 
and he knows that all contracts do not have to be in contract 
form. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman is taking up my time, 
not responsible for the bills the gentleman has in mind, 

Mr. BEGG. That is about the only way you can get time on 
this bill. [Laughter.] Will not the gentleman admit that I am 
right? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Let me answer the question. These people 
bought sugar and were to have a profit of 2 cents a pound, while 
others who Bought it were to have only 1 cent a pound. They 
also wanted the special privilege of being relieved from making 
a deposit of 30 per cent, which others were required to make; 
in addition they were to get 2 cents a pound, while others were 
required to make the 30 per cent deposit and get 1 cent a pound. 
If it broke the price of sugar, it also bankrupted thousands of 
others. Are we under any moral obligation there? 


Iam ~ 
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Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman let me ask him a question 
about that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Towa has 
expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I will yield to the gentleman five minutes 
more. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. For a brief question. 

Mr. RAKER. In relation to the embargo, from what source 
did the gentleman state the fact that the American Trading Co. 
and Howell were responsible for the embargo being continued ? 

Mr. HAUGEN. First let me clear up the matter of agree- 
ments and profits. 

Mr. PurNELL asked: 


Was there anything said to you ~ Mr. Pigg or any other representa- 
tive of the Department of Justice that would lead you to believe that 
the eee would take care of you in case there was a loss sus- 
tained 

Mr. FRANKLIN. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. I understand you to state that so far as the Sugar 
Equalization Board is concerned, that no obligation has been incurred? 

r, Guascow. None, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And that there is no legal obligation anywhere, 
though there may be a moral obligation? 

Mr. Guiascow. That is my judgment. 
anybody else to that. 

The CuHatRrM4n. You are more familiar, t think. with the Food Admin- 
istration than any other man. 

Mr. GLtascow. However that may be, that is my judgment (p. 32). 

Mr. GLascow. In my judgnrent there is no contract in the commercial 
sense of an enforcible contract at law against the Government. 


That is what he said, gentlemen. Now, there is another 
question that I put: 


The CHateMAn, I understand you to state that so far as the Sugar 
ualization Board is concerned no obligation has been incurred? . 
Mr. GLascow. None, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And there is no legal obligation anywhere, though 
there may be a moral obligation? 

Mr. GLascow. That is my judgment. 

Mr. Prrnetyt (to the Attorney General). * * * Do you know 
whether there was any arrangement of any kind made whereby they 
were to be protected against any loss? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL. No, sir (p. 49). 

+o * ae + 


Mr. TrxcHer. There was no different arrangements concerning the 
profits that these importers would have en this sugar with the Depart- 
ment of Justice than the Department of Justice’s effort to regulate all 
transactions in sugar—it Was all the same profit? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL. It was the same profit. 

Mr. TixcueER. So they were to have the same profit other men were 
to have in handling sugar, so far as you are able to enforce your ideas 
of the Lever food control law? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL. That is correct. 
control all (p. 50). 

+ a 


I would not want to commit 


Of course, we could not 
. . * * . 

Mr. TincHeR. You never guaranteed these gentlemen against any 
loss ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL. Certainly not (p. 52). 

. a e + a 2 s 

I asked Mr. Franklin; 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you a contract with the Government guaran- 
tecing you against loss? 

Mr. FRANKLIN. No, sir (p. 22). 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you claim to have a contract with the Govern- 
ment made by any official authorized to make a contract? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Only as the facts show which I am developing be- 
fore you at this time, 


ae CHAIRMAN. Do you claim to, have a contract with the Govern- 
men 


Mr, ARMSTRONG. That is rather a difficult question to answer. 
oe * * * * * 


Mr. Warp. Didn't you have an agreement specifying in some way 
the remuneration for your services? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG, At the time we undertook the purchase of these 
sugars no arrangement had been made for compensation for our 
services, © © © 

That is the testimony. 
fornia. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman stated this embargo was not 
raised earlier because of the fact that the American Trading 
Co. and Howell were perfectly willing for the embargo to re- 
main? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Exactly. Hére is Mr. Figg’s letter to Mr. 
Franklin. 

Mr. JACOWAY. The chairman does not mean to answer the 
way he did; I think the chairman is wrong. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have here Mr. Figg’s letter to Mr. Frank- 
lin, notifying him that Argentina would lift the embargo. He 
also says: 


After talking this over with your representatives, 


I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 


“ 
Mr. Lynn and Mr. 
Giddings, It was deemed advisable that your agent already on the 
ground should— 


What? 


should be advised to contract for or buy as much of the entire surplus 
S — before any further request was made that the embargo be 
fted, 


Mr. RAKER, Then, according to that the American Trading 
Co. and their agent wanted the embargo released, so as to get 
more sugar at a cheaper price? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly; and enable them to buy sugar at 
a low price. 

Mr. RAKER. Did the American people get. the benefit of the 
cheaper price; did not the speculator get any? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I desire 
to say that in the absence of any agreement or authority to 
buy or sell sugar on the part of the Government, or to guarantee 
against any losses, and in the absence of any legal liability on 
the part of the Government to pay’ these. claims, I see no just 
reason for paying out of the Federal Treasury the two and one- 
half million dollars carried in this resolution or the $2,000;000 
earried in the other two resolutions. If these three claims are 
to be paid, it goes without saying that every groceryman, every 
merchant—yes, every sugar-beet grower—who lost money on 
sugar should be reimbursed. If these moral obligations are to 
be redeemed, hundreds ef thousands of others with equal if not 
greater merit certainly should be redeemed, The committee has 
a bill before it to reimburse the farmers who lost money on the 
wheat crop in 1917 through the Government fixing the price. 
The farmers were appealed to in my State and other States to 
raise hogs‘ and supply the country with fats. If these three 
claimants are entitled to reimbursement, then I submit to you 
that every moral claim, great or small, on a par with these 
should be satisfied. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has: expired. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. WAtsn, having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, sundry messages in writing 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the House of Representatives 
that the President had approved and signed bills of the follow- 
ing titles: 

On May 15, 1922: : 

H, R. 4882. An act to provide for the application of the recla- 
mation law to irrigation districts, 

On May 20, 1922: 

H. R. 4069. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell certain lands on the Wind River Reservation, Wyo. 

On May 22, 1922: 

H. R. 11645. An act making an appropriation to enable the 
Department of Justice te investigate and prosecute war frauds. 
On May 24, 1922: . 

H. R. 10829. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and 
for other purposes. 

On May 25, 1922: 

H. R. 9951. Am act to amend section 22 of an act approved 
February 14, 1920, entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes,” for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1921; and 

H. R. 11152. An act to authorize the Bear Mountain Hudson 
River Bridge Co. to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
Hudson River near the village of Peekskill, State of New York. 
DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN SUGAR IMPORTED FROM ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. How many more speeches does the gen- 
tleman from New York expect to have? 

Mr. WARD of New York. I will use one more speech now. 
I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Pur- 
NELL]. [Applause.] 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I think I can say as one member of this committee that 
I have given as careful consideration to this bill as any 
member of it. I have tried as hard as it is possible for me to 
do with my limited powers to find some sufficient reason to be 
against this bill. I signed the first minority report. I did it 
because it was whispered around this Chamber and elsewhere 
that we as members of the Committee on Agriculture had not 
yet gone into the facts in econneetion with this case. It was 
said if a little more time was granted they could dig up the 
facts and it would disclose clearly that this is a graft, that 
these men stand in the same relation as every other American 
stood then who was asked to do something to help win .the 
war, and I worked as hard as any member of the committee to 
prevent this bill being considered, because I believed there was 
something yet that the members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture ought to find out. When we had exhausted every 
opportunity, when Chairman McLaveHuin of Michigan and 
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the distinguished gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Jacoway] and 
another member of the subcommittee went through every paper 
of the files from the State Department and the Department of 
Justice and finally reported I was absolutely convinced that this 
is a strong moral if not a legal obligation upon the part of 
the Government. [Applause.] Now stripped of all extraneous 
roatters that have been brought into it, let me state briefly 
what this involves. The United States Government by and 
through its representatives in the State Department and in the 
Department of Justice, for the purpose of breaking the price 
of sugar in this country in order that it might result -to.the 
benefit of the people of the United States, sent the American 
Trading Co. down into the Argentine Republic to buy sugar, not 
for themselves but on behalf of the Government of the United 
States, and they went as agents for the Government. Here is 
an excerpt from a cablegram from the Acting Secretary of 
State, Mr. Polk, to the American Embassy at Buenos Aires. 
How do you square this with the contention that these people 
were not acting for the Government? Let me read: 

The American Trading Co. has been appointed purchasing agent by 
the Department of Justice, and it is being instructed by that depart- 
ment to obtain quietly as many options as possible before the market 
is aware that the embargo has een lifted in order to avoid unduly 
high prices, otherwise it will be impossible to buy Argentine sugar. 

Mr. RAKER, What is the gentleman reading from? 

Mr. PURNELL. From an official communication sent by the 
State Department to our representatives in Argentina. I prefer 
not to be interrupted. The Department of Justice and the De- 
partment of State exercised supervision over this transaction. 
They not only told the American Trading Co. and B. H. Howell 
what they were to do in the Argentine Republic, but they also 
told them to whom they must sell the sugar when it was brought 
back, They fixed the amount of the profit they should have, and 
when the news was spread throughout this country that some- 
thing like 100,000 tons of sugar had been bought from Ar- 
gentina—which was a mistake, notwithstanding the press car- 
ried the report—the price of sugar began to fall in this coun- 
try, and as a result hundreds of millions of dollars were saved 
to the consumers of sugar. Immediately when the American 
Trading Co. saw they could not bring the sugar back to the 
United States and sell it at a profit they asked the Department 
of Justice and the Department of State, who had exercised 
every control over this transaction, for permission to‘sell that 
sugar to Argentina or in Argentina and thus save a great deal 
of money. This was certainly a very reasonable request, but 
the Department of Justice and the Department of State said 
they could not sell it but must hold it. 

Now, a great deal has been said in this debate to-day of 
other people in this country who were asked to do things for 
the Government and lost money. This bill will not be popular 
in my district, I am sure. Many of my farmers lost money, 
thousands and thousands of dollars, on hogs and grain trying 
in a big patriotic way to follow the lead of those who were 
directly charged with the conduct of the war. They, too, may 
have moral or iegal claims; if. so, we will meet them when they 
are brought before us. We must decide now what we are to 
do with this one. I regard it as a meritorious proposition. 
If the Government of the United States owes to any individual 
or group in this country or elsewhere any money, I want to 
see it paid. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Crouse]. 

Mr. CLOUSE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, when the question of going into the committee this 
morning arose the matter was somewhat doubtful as to whether 
we would go into the committee for the consideration of this 
bill. On the original vote I cast my vote against going into the 
committee, because of the limited investigation that I have 
made of this question I was opposed to the legislation. But 
feeling that every American citizen should have the right to be 
heard by the Congress of the country, before the vote was an- 
nounced I decided to change from nay to aye and go into the 
Committee of the Whole, in order that both sides of this con- 
troversy might be presented to the membership of the House. 

Since the hearings have been discussed both pro and con I 
have gone back to the original views that I entertained on this 
proposition, although I am not exactly in accord with any of the 
gentlemen, either the proponents of the bill or those in opposi- 
tion to it. I have heard some say that perhaps there is a legal 
obligation attached to this. Well, I deny that, and I think any 
man who will construe the correspondence, the language, the 
contract that led up to inducing these gentlemen to go to the 
Argentine and buy this sugar will be convinced that there is 
absolutely no legal obligation. I do not think that they were 
agents of the Goveriment of the United States in this transac- 


tion, but that they were rather brokers, dealing with the United 
— and I want to try to make myself clear upon that propo- 
sition. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 
question? 

Mr. CLOUSB. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. If they were agents of the United 
States, then there is a legal obligation? 

Mr. CLOUSE. I would not concede that to be true, but they 
were not the agents of the United States, because they con- 
tracted for this material from the Argentine sugar growers in 
their own name and not in the name of the United States. 
And had they been the agents of this Government they could 
not have contracted in their individual names. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield for a brief question? 

Mr. CLOUSE. In just a moment. 

Another reason why I say they were not the agents of the 
Government is because they did not believe they were, for what 
became of this sugar? Why, if they had been the agents of the 
United States to purchase this sugar for and on behalf of it 
the title to the sugar would have been in the United States 
Government. But these gentlemen did not so regard it, or 
otherwise they converted the property in violation of such an 
agreement. If they were agents of the United States Govern- 
ment, as is said by some, why did they sell the sugar themselves 
without the consent of the Government? 

Now, let us see, Mr. Chairman, another thing: I believe in 
this Congress carrying out every moral obligation that this 
administration or any preceding administration made. But is 
there a moral obligation attached to this? Well, I do not think 
there is. The whole theory of the transactions appears to me 
to be a scheme whereby they intended to protect the sugar in- 
dustries then operating in the United States and at the same 
time make money off of the Federal Government. in connection 
with the contract that they were trying to execute in the 
Argentine Republic. Who are these gentlemen? I turn to the 
hearings, and I find that Mr. Post appeared before the com- 
mittee, and, though very reluctantly, he did finally say that he 
was connected with the Cuban-American Sugar Co., and that 
this company owned six vast estates in Cuba, which were being 
used for the growing of sugar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLOUSE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unantmous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr..HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman, from Iowa makes 
same request. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. QuIN]. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, let us understand each other. 
The committee has brought in a bill to allow some rich, pluto- 
cratic speculators, who pretended to be patriotic to help the 
Government at this late day, rob the American people. These 
big concerns had sugar up to 82 cents a pound within 15 
yards of a sugar plantation. These two big concerns that you 
are claiming helped the United States Government were hold- 
ing the purchasers of sugar, the poor people, up for 32 cents a 
pound, and they had them limited to the purchase of 2 pounds 
at a time. How can you in good conscience reach into the 
Treasury of the United States and take out of it the tax- 
payers’ money and give it to these men who were getting double 
commissions, and in the same breath will not give the cotten 
farmer a dime when you reduced his cotton, the short-staple, if 
you please, from 48 cents down to 9; when you reduced the price 
of wheat from $2.25 down to 90 cents; and the price of hogs, 
sheep, and beef cattle; when you reduced the price of wool in 
the same proportion? How is it that Congress can come up at 
this late hour and help these great, rich companies that need no - 
help from any source and pretend that you do it under the 
guise that they were helping the United States Government? I 
never did indorse what the Attorney General did, although he 
was a member of my own party, when he fixed it that certain 
sugar raisers should get 18 cents a pound. They were all 
under his sanction getting 18, and the speculators getting a big 
rake-off by the time it reached the retailer, who sold sugar to 
the consumer for 28 to 32 cents a pound, and you now pretend 
in good conscience and morality that B. H. Howell & Co., and 
the American Trading Co., and one other big concern are en- 
titled to all this money out of the pockets of the people. 
According to the evidence you are fixing to give them $4,000,000. 
Gentlemen, you can not afford to pass such a bill as this. Who 
will indorse you in this sort of a move? Will it be the plain 


Will the gentleman yield for a short 


[After a pause.] 


ihe 
The 
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people who toil from early morning until dark at might? Wil 
it be the man back .on the farm who begins work at daylight 
and works as long as he can see? Will it be the man wr 
weman in the factory? Will ait be the man in the sawmill? 
Will it be the man in railroad shops and the operators of xail- 
road trains? Will it be the man in the coal mine? ‘Will it be 
the people in the office or the citizens in moderate circum- 
stances? No. You will be indorsed by a few great big bankers 
interested in these three hig sugar trading companies. You 
will be indorsed by these fellows that prey and trade on the 
people in a time of ‘stress and war and who in peace ‘come and 
ask you to further rob the people and assist the rich. That is 
what your resolution does. I hepe you. will vote it down. 
You know they have no legal contract or they would be in «a 
court, The Attorney General and Secretary of State have no 
authority to bind this Government. It is no moral obligation 
op us. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there ‘is a quorum 
present, and I raise the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi makes 
the peint of no quorum, and the Chair will count. [After 
counting.] One hundred and six Members present, a quorum. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I will ask the gentleman frem New York 
if he has more than one speech remaining? 

Mr. WARD of New York. I have only one more. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to myself the 
balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky has 21 
minutes. 

Mr. WARD of New York. How much time have I remaining, 
Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 24 minutes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I am sure, being a member of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, that I entered the hearings with an unbiased mind and 
with the sole purpose of seeking information. I am sure that 
I sat as a meniber of the committee and acted in the capacity 
of a juror during the hearings, and after having heard a great 
deal of it and reading the balance I have come to my own con- 
clusion about the matter, and in the time I have I will try to 
present it to you in ‘the same way that I would as an attorney 
presenting a case. I never saw any member of the firm of 
B. H. Howell & Co. or the American Trading Co. or the Lam- 
born people until the hearings began. I am frank to say that 
if this Gaim is allowed I think in fairness and justice the rest 
of the claims ought to be allowed. 

This is going to take two and one-half million dollars out of 


the Treasury. The De Ronde claim will take $1,700,000 out of | 


the ‘Treasury, the Lamborn claim will take $570,000 out of the 
Treasury, or, in other words, you will take practically $4,000,000 
of the people’s money out of the Treasury of the United States 
to reimburse some people who entered into this scheme to buy 
up sugar from Argentina for their own individual profit. 

Now, I want to separate the State Department proposition 
from the American Trading Co., B. H. Howell & Sons, and show 
you where they come in. Why, to hear some gentlemen you 
would think that the Department of Justice absolutely con- 
scripted these three companies to buy this sugar. Now, let me 
show you Mr. Franklin’s testimony on that preposition. 

Mr, Franklin was down at the State Department attending to 
some other private business. While he was there Mr, Franklin 
mentioned to the State Department—Mr. Franklin, mind you, 
said to the State Department that there was some surplus sugar 
in Argentina and in Java; .and when he told the State -Depart- 
ment about it they said, “If that is true, you go over to the 
Department of Justice and tell them.” Now turn to the hear- 
ings, page 20, dated January, 1921: 

Mr. McLavesurn of Michigan. Who first brought up the subject of 
sugar from the Argentine? 

Mr. FRANKLIN. I am unable to say that. It was in cennection with 
a discussion in the State Department as to duties, and we were ask 
about export and import duties, and the question came up ‘then. 
do not know but what 1 may have said that there were sugars in ithe 
Argentine and sugars in Java, etc., and so on. 
tell the Department of Justice about ft. We told th partment of 
Justice about that transaction in April, and then ‘heard nothing more 
from it at all until May 7, at which time we were called down here to 


the meeting. It was about ril 20, as I remember it, when I was 
in Washington in connection with other matters. 


In other words. after Franklin had given the information the 
State Department ‘requested him to tell the Department of 
Justice about it. The State Department .did not telephone ever 
to say that Mr. Franklin was coming. 


They suggested that we 
“ee De 


| were licensees, if anything, of the Government. 


‘i re U@HLIN of Michigan. How did this thing start.and how did 
(Mr. PRANKUIN, ‘Well, ‘it started exactly ‘as I have told you. In April 

‘we ‘told ‘the Department of Justice that ‘this sugar ‘was ae, ‘because 

of a conversation that was had with the State Department 


Soon May 7 the representatives of ‘the American Trading Co. 
ceme down ‘here and saw ‘the Department of Justice—not Mr. 
Palmer—Mr. Figg had control of it. There was an agreement. 
The American Trading ‘Co. and the B. H. Howell Co. went in 
together and were to receive, net 1 cent a pound like ‘De Ronde, 
or to ‘receive 1 cent a pound Tike Laniborn, ‘but they were to 
receive a cent a pound above each to go into this proposition. 
They went ‘into it. I asked every witness who came on the stand 
during the weeks we were ‘in session—and I challenge gentle- 
men on ‘the other side to contradict it—I asked the representa- 
tives of the American Trading Oo., the representatives of B. H. 
Howell Co., the De Ronde people, Lamborn, was there ever a 
word said between you and any representative of the Govern- 
ment, either the Department of Justice or the State Department, 
whether you were to be reimbursed if you suffered ‘any loss in 
this ‘transaction, and every one of them said that there was not 


‘a word ever said. 


Mr. JONES of Texas. If ithe gentleman will permit me to 
suggest that ‘the testimony of Mr. Franklin is that they paid 
between 13 and 14 cents for ‘the sugar in Argentina, and ‘the 
total cost brought it up to 19, and the 2:cents a pound was profit 
to the twe ‘companies, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Absolutely, and not one-fourth of a cent. 
They were to get 1 cent ‘each when the others were getting a 
cent. Now let us ‘see how the State Department came into this 
matter. They did not make this agreement. They talk about 
an agency of the Department of Justice and these people. Why, 
an agency would involve a guaranty of some sort of profit, and 
if there was ‘a loss some guaranty of reimbursement. ‘They 
But they did 
go into it, this American ‘Trading ‘Co. and B. H. Howell & ‘Oo. 
Then on May 14 they bought 7,909 tons in Argentina, on the 
15th and 18th 38,300 more, and on May 27 1,000 tons, making 
a total of 13,209 tons. On May 22, on that very day the Argen- 
tine Government, of its own initiation, lifted the embargo on 
sugar and told every dealer in sugar, no matter from Amer- 
ica or the Fiji Islands, you have the privilege of coming here 
and buying as much as 100,000 tens of sugar, ‘provided you 
deposit 30 per cent of what is known as pilet sugar in the 
Argentine Republic, so that if the price of sugar started up by 
reason of the exportation out of Argentina the Argentine Gov- 
ernment could protect itself. Lamborn took advantage of that 
and De Ronde ‘took advantage of that. ‘On the 22d of May—the 
same day, as I say, when the last purchase of sugar was made— 
the American Trading Co. and Hewell & ‘Co. steed together and 
said, “No, we will not do that. We-can go and get the State 
Department of our ewn Government ”’—they knew they could 
not do it themselves—‘ and get an ‘absolute embargo raised,” 
so that they could take all their sugar out of Argentina at 
once and sell it for a profit and make millions. Now, then, 
on May 22, when they lifted this embargo, the price of sugar 
at that ‘time and up to July 13 in this country was selling at 
26 cents a pound, and then it began to fall July 13. ‘The Ameri- 
ean Trading Go. and Howell & Co. had from the 224 of May 
to the 13th of July to get their sugar out of the Argentine and 
could thave sold the pilet sugar at a profit practically all of 
that time. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If the gentleman will periit, 


‘there was shipping available at that ‘time? 


Mr. KINOHBPLOE. Certainly it was available, but they 
would not ship because they wanted the State Department ‘to 
ceme in and— 

Mr. JACOWAY. ‘One month and thirteen days elapsed from 
the time the enibargo was raised before the State Depart- 
ment—— 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Absolutely, but there was not any time 
elapsed between the time the American ‘Trading Co. bought 
their last pound there and the time the Argentine Government 
raised its embargo—— 

Mr. JACOWAY. That is the 100,000 tons. 

Mr, KINCHELOE. No—when they could have brought it 
out of there, 100,000 tons, by the deposit-of 30 per cent of pilet 
sugar. But they did not do it; oh, no. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I have not the time. What did they 
€@o? They said, “ We will not abide by the Argentine embargo. 
We will just go down to the State Department -of the Govern- 
ment and get them to get the Argentine Republic to lift the 
embargo entirely and do away with it.” They bought the last 
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pound of sugar on May 22, and it was in August before they 
got any of the sugar to the port of New York, and now they 
come here and say that this Government ought to reimburse 
them, and after the sugar began to take a tumble on the 13th 
day of July, after they had gotten the State Department on 
their own initiative, of their own act, to raise the embargo 
entirely, then, in order to get under cover after they had stayed 
around and would not take advantage of the embargo that was 
raised by the Argentine Government, they went to the State 
Department and asked if it would not ask the Argentine 
Republic to let them resell that sugar down there. & 

Would not the State Department have been in a ridiculous 
position, after the Argentine Government had recognized the 
State Department and said, “ Yes; we will raise the embargo,” 
and then after the price.of sugar began to fall, if these fellows 
had gone to the State Department and said, “ Let us sell the 
sugar back there,’ What would yon have thought of the State 
Department? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Was there anything to prevent these 
companies selling at least 70 per cent of their sugar between 
the 23d of May and the 13th of July? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Not anything on earth. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. They could have brought out 70 per 
cent? 

Mr, KINCHMELOE. They could have brought out 70 per cent 
of 100,000 tons if they had wanted to. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Will the gentleman permit me to ask a 
question in explanation of what this means? Mr. Figg wrote 
a letter on July 29, 1920, in which he says: 

I am very sorry to inform you that under no circumstances could 
the Government concur in the eee of even allowing any portion of 
this sugar to be sold in the Argen ‘ 

What authority did he have to prevent the sale of sugar in 
the Argentine? Was he in the Department of Justice? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. He was in the Department of Justice. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. You do not think that he had the au- 
thority to prevent it? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I would not think the State Department 
would go and take back, at the instance of a private individual, 
what they said they were going to do. 

Mr. MONTAGUB. Here is something which says they would 
not allow them to do it. 

Mr. KINCHELON. I can not answer for Mr. Figg on that 
proposition. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Was there any power in the State Depart- 
ment to prevent anybody who controlled the sugar situation as 
stated from selling sugar, or could the department tell them 
where to sell it? 

Mr. ASWELL. In reply to the gentleman from Virginia, 
that position was assumed because those parties were agents of 
the Government for the Department of Justice. 

Mr. KINCHELOB, Now they come and tell you that by 
reason of the fact that these people wanted to bring the 13,209 
tons of sugar here that they broke the sugar market and it 
went down. Why, the people of this country at that time were 
consuming 100,000 tons of sugar a day, and yet they say to 
bring 18,209 tons of sugar in here absolutely scared everybody 
to death, and that it therefore broke the market. You take 
this fellow, Mr. Post, who is one of the copartners of the 
B. H. Howell people; he made-the most peculiar witness that 
I ever heard. He is a good man, I presume. He is identified 
with 14 sugar companies in Cuba, in this country, and in Jaya. 
He and his associates had been bringing this sugar from Java, 
Cuba, and everywhere else, and selling it at the enormous price 
of 21 cents a pound, profiteering upon the American people, 
and yet he would have made you believe that he went into 
this for the patriotic reason of breaking the price of sugar 
and breaking down the profits of the 18 other companies with 
which he is associated. T asked him this question: 

Mr. KincurLor. Mr. Post, I want to try |to get your viewpoint as a 
business man, if I can, of this transaction. I am frank to say I do 
not understand it. Of course, the purpose of the purchase of this Ar- 

entine sugar to bring te this country was to br the market. That 
s conceded here. That was the purpose of it, to break the market for 
the benefit of the consumers of America. You, of course, knew that? 

Mr. Post. That was the purpose of it; yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. Now, with your holdings of sugar in Cuba, and with 
the war over, eliminating the patriotic end of it, knowing that the 
purpose of buying this Argentine sugar was to break the market, I can 
not understand your vie t as a business man. I can net unader- 
stand why you should go into an arrangement of that kind unless. you 
felt that the profits you would get ont of this Argentine purchase 
would yield a greater dividend than you would get from your sugar 
in Cuba. What was really pour peapere in it? 

Mr. Post. In the first. place B. H. Howell & Sons Co. never owned 
any sugar; we are commission merchants. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. But the more sugar you handle the more you make? 

Mr. Post. We get a. commiasion; yes. We had not over the feel- 
ing of loyalty to the Government that we had in the war, and the 
feeling that we ought to cooperate in every way we possibly could, 

t may seem very steange to you, but that was our purpose. 


I confess it does seem strange. [Laughter.] Here is a man 
who is associated with 14 sugar companies, with sugar retail- 
ing at 35 cents, with Java, Cuba, and every other country 
scoured to get every possible bit ef sugar that they could in 
order to sell it to.a helpless public at an enormous price, and 
yet it was a patriotic motive that prompted Mr. Post to go into 
this to get only 1 cent a pound profit, and in order to break 
the market and kill the business of the 13 other companies 
with which he was associated. That is a question for you te 
determine. I have not any more responsibility in this matter 
than you have. There has been no politics, absolutely, in this, 
Talk about patriotic motives, why, when a war comes in any 
country it is a conglomeration of inequalities. You talk about 
the sacrifices of war. 

I stood on the battle field of Chateau-Thierry in 1918 and saw 
that drive. I saw the American boys with arms shot off and 
legs cut off and eyes shot out brought back to the temporary 
hospital for treatment prior to sending them to Paris. Sacri- 
fices? There are 50,000 firesides in this country to-day around 
which there is a vacant chair, showing a sacrifice of some father 
and some mother. There are thousands more in this country 
who are maimed for life. This Government spent $24,000,000,000 
to win this war. And I thought that when the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hustep] was praising Mr. Franklin that I 
would not pluck: one laurel from his brow for his services to 
his country. But I will say that thousands of those that he 
brought back had empty sleeves and made a greater sacrifice 
than Mr. Franklin did in this war. [Applause.] You are for- 
getting that same American father and mother who to-day are 
grieved by reason of a vacant chair around the fireside. These 
people were feasting on 21 cents a pound for sugar and were 
making their millions, and then, not satisfied with that, they 
want this same sugar-consuming public to eome and dig deeper 
down into their ‘poekets and reimburse them to the tune of 
about $4,000,000 more. For me, as a responsible Representative 
to my constituency, I will never vote under those circumstances 
to take one dollar out of the Treasury that is put there by the 
sweat and toil of the sugar-consuming public in this country 
in order to reimburse these fellows who went in to win, when 
nothing was said about loss, and lost. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is ne quorum present. [After count- 
ing.] One hundred and three gentlemen are present—a quorum. 

All time has expired. The Clerk will read the joint reso- 
lution. = 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. KincHELOE) there were—ayes 61, noes 52. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I demand. tellers. 

Teliers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
Warp of New York and Mr. KIncHELOE. 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 74, 
noes $4. ; 

So the motion was agreed to. . 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hicks, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 12, had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. FITzGERALD was granted leave of © 
absence for two weeks on account of business in home district. 


UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


T'o the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, a 
report prepared by the United States Bureau of Efficiency in 
compliance with the provisions of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation act approved.Mareh 3, 1917, directing the 
Bureau of Efficiency to investigate the metheds of the Civil 
Service Commission and to report its findings to Congress 
through the President. 

Warren G. Harpine. 

Tue Wuire Houst, May 25, 1922. 


The SPEAK®R. Referred to the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service. 
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CONFERENCE ON LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT. 


“(The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In conformity with the proviso of the appropriation made 
in the urgency deficiency act approved August 24, 1921, for the 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament, I transmit here- 
with a report of the Secretary of State, presenting the state- 
ments of the expenditures made under his direction on behalf 
of the conference, 

WarrEN G. Harpina, 

THe WuirTe House, May 25, 1922. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Department of State. 

ADJOURNMENT FROM SUNDAY UNTIL WEDNESDAY. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns on Sunday next it adjourn until 
Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns Sunday next it 
adjourn to meet on Wednesday. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. JONES of Texas! Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks on the joint resolution 
under consideration to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks by publishing a report from Mr. 
E. E. Plummer, United States Shipping Board, on “Aids to 
shipping by the maritime nations.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman from 


Pennsylvania extending his remarks in the manner indicated? 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 

On the ship subsidy bill? 

It is on the subject of aids to shipping by 


what is it? 

Mr. EDMONDS. 
maritime nations. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it in the hearings of the joint committee? 

Mr. EDMONDS. No; it is not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Is it to be printed in the Recorp or to be 
printed as a public document? 

Mr. EDMONDS. No; it is to be printed in the Recorp in an 
extension of remarks; it is only a small article. 

Mr. WALSH. Better have it in 8-point type or no one will 
read it. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I could not hear the request 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, EDMONDS. It is an article by Commissioner Plummer 
on the aids to shipping by the maritime nations. It is an his- 
torical article, to be printed in 8-point type. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will it not go into the joint hearings on 
this proposition? 

Mr. EDMONDS. It did not go into the hearings. It is only 
a small article and will not take up much space in the Recorp. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, it seems to me, I will say to the 
gentleman, if it is in line with these other statements that they 
have had after an extensive hearing that it ought to be incor- 
porated in the hearings before the joint committee. 

Mr. EDMONDS. It is simply an historical Statement of aids 
given by different nations to shipping. It is hot in the hear- 
ings and has not been published anywhere. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The article is as follows: 

Alps TO SHIPPING BY THES MariTIME NATIONS. 

[By Commissioner BE. C. Plummer, United States Shipping Board.] 

From the time that the Lynch Commission, created by Con- 
gress in 1870, began its work of investigating the problem of 
American shipping the fact that through national legislation 
alone could our merchant marine in the foreign trade be re- 
stored has been recognized, but so much conflicting testimony 
has been forced upon Congress whenever it has really taken 
hold of the problem for the purpose of finding a comprehensive 
solution that prior to 1920 no general shipping bill reported 
ever has become law. 

In deciding upon a course of action at this time it is of in- 
terest.to note what other maritime nations have done to assist 
the establishment of their merchant fleets; and the memo- 
randum here presented contains only the statements of recog- 


nized authorities; the data regarding England’s subsidies, par- 
ticularly the subsidies paid by Queen Elizabeth, which “ resulted 
in large building of ships,’ and “in every direction English 
influence penetrated,” is furnished by Douglas Owen, lecturer 
at Royal Naval War College, Portsmouth, England, lecturer at 
London School of Economics and secretary of British Society 
of Nautical Research, whose statements no one will challenge. 


ENGLAND. 


The history of Great Britain’s modern merchant marine starts 
with the reign of Elizabeth. Prior to that time England’s in- 
fluence upon the sea was negligible. Spain far surpassed her in 
merchant tonnage, and, says Lindsay, the great British his- 
torian of shipping: 

“While England was fighting for political freedom the Dutch 
became the real masters of the sea. They (the Dutch) were 
now at the height of their maritime glory; their merchant ships 
penetrated to every quarter of the globe, and they were able 
to grasp and keep to themselves large and valuable portions 
of the carrying trade (of England), thus laying the founda- 
tions for their wealth and greatness,” 

At that time (Elizabeth’s) most English ships of burden were 
obtained by purchase at the south Baltic ports, and Raleigh 
immediately called attention to the fact that while Holland, 
“without a single tree within its own borders,” was building 
ships for them the great oaks of England were rotting to the 
ground. 

“When the English,” says the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
“were at last awakened by the advice of Sir Walter Raleigh 
and other writers who followed him to a full consciousness 
of their own strength and of their previous legislative errors, 
they, with characteristic energy, resolved to adopt the most 
effective measures then in their power to remedy existing 
evils. 

First came the direct subsidy act of Elizabeth, which pro- 
vided a bounty of 5s. per ton to encourage the building of 
merchant ships of 100 tons and upward, and for the develop- 
ment of her fisheries, and the training of seamen the eating of 
flesh upon Wednesdays and Saturdays was prohibited. The 
effect of these laws is thus concisely stated by the Britannica: 

“In the time of Elizabeth England began to achieve com- 
mercial independence. Great building of ships took place, for 
which bounties were granted by the Queen, and Elizabeth set 
herself against the Hanseatic League. In every direction Eng- 
lish influence penetrated, and Englishmen before 1603 might be 
found in every quarter of the globe. 

No sooner had Charles ascended the throne than there came 
the law of 1626, which increased the size of merchant ships 
that should be eligible for the bounty which Elizabeth had 
authorized, making the minimum 200 tons, and 1646 brought the 
law that none of the (English) plantations might permit their 
goods to be exported to foreign places except in English ships. 

Then came the great navigation act of 1651. Of this the 
Britannica says: “ Under this far-reaching act the trade be- 
tween England and her colonies and the British coasting trade 
was strictly confined to English bottoms, English owned, and 
manned substantially by English seamen. The act contained 
further provisions in support of British shipping, the effect of 
which was greatly to prejudice foreign shipping in its competi- 
tion for the British carrying trade. From the point of view of 
the Dutch, indeed, it was a ‘ vile act and order’ to be resisted 
at all costs.” 

Says Lindsay: “ The unequivocal object of this clause (quoted 
from the navigation act) was to secure to England, without, 
however, considering the interests of her colonies, the whole car- 
rying trade of the world, Europe alone excepted. England had 
now asserted the practical right to carry on her own oversea 
trade in her own ships and to obtain as much foreign trade as 
she could by her own industry and energy.” 

Then, as a special inducement for vessels to strive for the 
carrying of those cargoes which were coming from foreign coun- 
tries to England, Parliament enacted the law of £662, which 
provided that 10 per cent of the customs duties collected on the 
vessel’s cargo should be paid to English-built ships of two and 
one-half or three decks carrying 30 guns, armed merchantmen 
being in those days the only ships that could venture with 
safety into distant seas. 

Says Meeker in his History of Subsidies: ‘“ The effect upon 
the Dutch, who were at that time the carriers of the sea, was 
immediate and disastrous. There is no means of learning how 
much it cost Great Britain to take possession of her foreign and 
colonial trade in this manner. Directly or indirectly the costs 
were enormous, but the results were tremendous, and no one 
ean maintain that the end did not justify the means.” 

Says Lindsay: “It is undeniable that from the date of these 
laws the merchant navy of England steadily increased, and that 
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soon afterwards the power over the seas previously claimed by 
the | Dutch was permanently transferred to the English.” 

Says the Britannica: “As a result of the navigatien act and 
its successful maimtenance a great increase had taken place in 
English tonnage, which in 1688 was said to be nearby double 
that of 1666.” 

Thus England became the commercial mistress of the seas, 
a position she has maintained to this day. 

GBR MANY. 

No sooner had the German Empire become firmly established 
than the need of a German merchant marine became obvidus to 
her statesmen, and Bismarck made these declarations: ‘‘ The 
merchant service is the handmaid of all other industries, of agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce,” and “on the day when 
the freight trade is given over to foreigners a mortal blow will 
be struck at all the industries of the country.” 

Says the Britamnica: “ Unwilling that the profit of carrying 
her great and increasing trade should be reached by foreign 
bottoms, Germany turned herself to shipowning and shipbuild- 
ing, and with remarkable success. So great, indeed, was this 
success that important lines of German steamships rapidly 
grew up as competitors with British and other lines in foreign 
trades. Both in bringing home raw materials and in enabling 
German manufacturers to send their products te foreign con- 
sumers at low rates of freight, the German shipping was now 
greatly increasing the national prosperity: In return the State 
neglected nothing which would promote the success of its indus- 
trial eenters in their competition for foreign markets or which 
would assist the development of the national shipping. Rates 
of carriage from inland centers to the shipping ports were, in 
the ease of goods intended for shipment by German vessels, 
eonsiderably reduced by the State railways; and whereas in 
Great Britain shipping subsidies or subvention are granted 
essentially if not solely for services to be rendered, in Germany 
the granting of subsidies has also in view the development of 
the national shipping. The notable growth in Germany’s trade 
and shippmg is, im fact, believed to be in no small degree at- 
tributable to a system of subsidies in conjunction with prefer- 
ential railway rates on German goods dispatched for shipment 
under ‘ through’ bills of lading under the national flag.” 

The thoroughness with which every Government regulation 
was employed to force business into German vessels, even to 
what was practically the forcing not only of emigrants from 
the Empire but any emigrants who happened to pass threugh 
Germany to travel on German ships, was typical of that people, 
and an idea of the differing rates of duties and transportation 
eharges favoring those ships may be obtained from the tables 
appearing in the Further Reports ef Her Majesty's Representa- 
tives of July, 1898. 

The result was that within a generation Germany developed 
a nnugnificent steam fleet of more than 5,000,000 gross tons. 

JAPAN. 

In 1885 the statesmen of Japan began their study of the prob- 
lem. Japan had labor far cheaper than any other nation at- 
temping maritime activities; and she had a great field open to 
her operations in the Pacific, because American ships had at 
that time been largely driven from the sea; yet those Japanese 
statesmen found, after 11 years of investigation, that in order to 
establish their shipping they must give a Government subsidy 
to assist in building the hults of their ocean-going steamships, 
another subsidy to help build the engines for those subsidy- 
aided hulls, and then pay a per mileage bounty on specified 
lines to help operate those subsidy-assisted ships. 

The result is history. In 18 years Japan established herself 
in the foreign trade and created a fleet of which she is justly 
proud. 

Of course, there is always an opportunity for those who wish 
to argue to say that Japan could have acquired her shipping 
in some other way, but the fact remains that she never did 
aequire it in any other way, and that this way was the one way, 
which her statesmen decided, after 11 years of investigation 
and tentative legislation, was the only effective one. 

How that final act of 1896 came into being and its general 
nature is thus ‘stated by the Britannica: “Determined that 
when the crucial moment eame she should not be found with- 
out ample means for transporting her enemies, the Government, 
under the leadership of Prince Ito and with the consent of the 
diet, enacted, in March, 1896, laws liberally encouraging ship- 
building and navigation. Under the navigation law ‘any Japa- 
nese subject or any commercial company whose partners or 
shareholders were all Japanese subjects, engaged im carrying 

passengers and cargo between Japan and foreign countries or 
between foreign perts im their own vessels, whieh must be of 
at least 1,000 toms and registered in the shipping list of the 
Empire’ beexme entitled te subsidies prepertienate to the dis- 
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tance rum and the tonnage of the vessels’; and under the ship- 
building law bounties were granted fer the construction of fron 
or steel vessels of not less than 700 tons gross by amy Japanese 
subjects or any commercial | company whose partners and share- 
holders were all Japanese.” 

PRANCE. 

It was in 1881 that French statesmen approached the prob- 
lem of building up a merchant marine for their country. In 
some respects their shipping problem was more difficult than 
that which their chief competitors faced. Says the Britannica: 
“Being in the main a self-supporting country, France carries 
on most of her trade within her own borders and ranks below 
Great Britain, Germany, and the United States in volume of 
exterior trading. The prosperity of French shipping trade is 
haropered by the costliness of shipbuilding and by the scarcity 
of outward-bound cargoes.” 

Aceompanying that statement this authority presents two 
tables showing the nations from which France at the time re- 
ferred to (1905) received the bulk of her imports and to which 
she sent the bulk of hex exports, and these tables show that 
Germany, Belgium, the United Kingdom, and Spain—all prac- 
tically contiguous countries—furnished more than two-thirds 
of her imports, and that Germany, Belgium, and England re- 
ceived some three-fourths of her exports. The total of her 
eee eommeree was but one-third that of the United 

tates. 

Yet the table presented in the report of the Commissioner of 
Navigation for 1920 shows that from 1890—the first year given 
im this table—up to the outbreak of the World War there was 
a steady and notably regular increase in the steam tonnage of 
France—an obviously healthy growth. 

From the table appearing in the annual report of the Com- 
missioner of Navigation fer 1915 (p. 9), where the ocean- 
going steamers of from 3,000 to 10,000 tons and over are classi- 
fied, it appears that up to September, 1914, Prance had a total 
of 228 of these greet steamers, and the United States, including 
90 foreign ships semt under our flag by the World War, had 
305. Deducting these 90 foreign steamers, as suggested by the 
Commissioner of Navigation when presenting this table, we 
find that the United States is left with but 215 of these steam- 
ers to the 228 which France possessed; and of steamers of 
10,000 tons or over, France had 16 while the United States had 
14, several of which were owned by the International Mercan- 
tile Marine. France, therefore, with but a fraction of our 
ocean commerce, had more great ocean steamers than the 
United States, until the World War began to send foreign-built 
ships under our flag. 

But the full significance of these facts will not be appreciated 
without the following analysis: In 1890 the average size of 
the French ocean-going steamship was 1,711 gross tons (p. 
107, Report of the Commissioner of Navigation for 1915), that 
of American ships registered in the foreign trade but 848 gross 
tons (p. 186), or less than one-half; in 1900 the French aver- 
age had risen to 1,945 gross toms per ship, and the United 
States average 1,009 gross tons; 1910 showed a still further 
inerease in the average size of the French steamers, which 
reached 2,325 gross tons per-ship, while that of the American 
steamers had reached 1,120 gross tons. In 1913 France, stift 
progressing, showed an average of 2,513 gross tons per steamer, 
and the United States had dropped to 811 gross tons per ship 
registered in the foreign trade. 

It will be noted that from the time seleeted by the Commis- 
sioner of Navigation in making these comparisons between the 
steam fleets of the world—namely, 1890 and 1913—that the 
steam fleet of France shows an unbroken and regular growth. 
Every year shows an increase in the total of her steam tonnage, 
as every year shows an increase in the average size of the ships 
she built, 

In 1994 her steam fleet numbered 1,025 with a gross tonnage 
of 1,922,286 gross tons, as against the 1,108 steamers of Japan 
with a tonnage of but 1,708,386 gross tons, although the sub- 
sidies of Japan applied to foreign-built ships. Yet Japa is an 
island empire and France—to quote again from the Britan- 
nica—is a self-supporting country, currying on most of her 
trade within her own borders. 

While the Commissioner of Navigation in his repert of 1921 
shows that in 1916, the last year for which figures are given, 
the steam tonnage of Japan was 1,847,453 tons to 1,851,120 tons 
for France, France was still ahead despite the war losses, 
whieh are shown in the table. he had gone from 809,598 tons 
in 1890 to 1,922,286 tons in 1914—an imerease of more than 
1,000,000 tons. 

Even as early as May, 1896, British Consul O'Neil, at Rouen, 
wrote as follows: “ Hew often has it been said im England that 
the Preneh shipbuilding interest: has gained nothing by the 
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bounties of construction and navigation? Writing from: Rouen 
I can but doubt the truth of such statements, We have seen 
here a shipbuilding plant established whose slips are two 
deep—for no sooner is one vessel launched than another takes 
its place—and not a rivet would be driven, nor a plank laid, 
nor a workman employed were it not for the construction and 
navigation bounties granted by the Government.” 

Now, the statement that the French subsidies proved a failure 
is not one of deliberate misrepresentation. Enthusiastic 
Frenchmen believed and predicted that with these bounties they 
could acquire a merchant marine comparable to that of England. 
For the reasons heretofore cited such an ambition could not 
possibly be realized. One important obstacle is that, so tersely 
stated by the Britannica, of her lack of outward-bound cargo, 
and here comes the fact which must be borne in mind by those 
who are inclined to expect too much from any shipping legisla- 
tion that the Congress of the United States could enact for the 
purpose of developing an American merchant marine in the 
foreign trade. 

Next to world-wide possessions which call her ships into every 
quarter of the globe, and which neither we nor France possess, 
the tremendous exports of coal from Great Britain have been 
a controlling factor in building up the freighting fleet of Eng- 
land. Prior to the World War coal constituted, in tons, fully 
75 per cent of the cargoes she sent abroad. According to a 
report made to the Shipping Board under date of September 1, 
1919, England’s average exports of coal during the three years 
preceding the World War was 67,000,000 tons, “ more than half 
of which was used for the bunkering of steamships.” To con- 
tinue this quotation: “ For many years English coal alone was 
available for steamship fuel on the principal trade routes. The 
development of the coal fields of North America, Australasia, 
India, South Africa, China, and Japan, however, has resulted 
in the placing of cheaper coal than the English in many trade 
regions, und has consequently curtailed the market for the lat- 
ter. Nevertheless, the exports of coal from the United King- 
dom have steadily increased except during the period of the 
European war, and English coals to-day are still by far the 
best known, the most highly esteemed, and ihe most widely 
used steamship fuel in the world. This is due chiefly to the 
excellent quality of the coal, its careful handling and grading 
at the mine, and to the enterprise of British dealers in estab- 
lishing coaling depots in the most important foreign ports.” 

When it is recalled that England’s exports of coal alone as 
here given exceed the total amount of freight exported from 
the United States last year by 15,000,000 tons, the importance 
of this business as a shipbuilder becomes apparent; and espe- 
cially significant is the fact that, scattered all over the world, 
are 324 of these English coaling stations, 12 of them in the 
Caribbean, 9 in Brazil, 3 in Uruguay, 8 in Argentina, and 7 in 
Chile. The effect is obvious; the English freighter supplying 
any one of these South American stations has a cargo which 
takes her down to those ports where American shipping is espe- 
cially interested in securing business. Arriving loaded at these 
ports, the English freighter takes on a cargo for the United 
States, and in the United States loads again for her homeward 
voyage. She has a paying cargo all the way, her coal exports 
taking her to the points where return cargoes are to be ob- 
tained. This is one of the practical advantages which English 
shipping hitherto has possessed, and which will be lost only as 
oil stations supplant those supplying coal or as Americans in- 
stitute effective competition. 

Such facts clarify the statements of Professor Borchard, con- 
tained in his study previously presented, that “‘ France’s diffi- 
culty is primarily economic, having no iron industry, and being 
industrially less developed than Germany, England, or the 
United States. Even subsidies, which have been given since 
1881, have not cured the economic deficiency.” And “in the 
particular case, such as that of France, for example, other 
economic conditions entered to interfere with success. Differ- 
ent policies,.moreover, are pursued by different countries ac- 
cording to their own needs, so that it is not possible to pass a 
general opinion on the subsidy policy as a whole, as it might 
operate under new conditions in a new service.” 

The question is often and naturally asked why, if some 
American ships can exist in the foreign trade, all American 
ships can not exist there. The answer is to be found in the 
evidence taken by the Merchant Marine Committee of the House 
of Representatives in 1914, where it appears that whenever a 
serious competitor entered a field the commercial use of which 
those European steamship companies, through combinations, 
had arrogated to themselves, and the rebate systems there in 
vogue were not sufficient to drive him out of business, the com- 
bined foreign lines furnished fighting ships to take the freight 
and passengers at any price and thus prevented the intruder’s 


securing cargo. The loss thus incurred by the fighting ships 
was then jointly borne by the combined lines. 

Of course, it would not be good business for this foreign com- 
bine to cut the general freight rates to such a point that no 
American ship could live in the trade, since it would be better 
business for them to lose the carriage of a few cargoes than to 
reduce the rates on all their millions of tons of freight. For 
that reason a few shipping firms have been able at times to se- 
cure employment in the foreign trade, but only to the extent 
that the foreign combination permitted. 

The above are but modernized forms of the obstacles which 
were shutting out American shipping from foreign trade at the 
time when the First Congress, under the fearless leadership of 
Washington and Jefferson, placed the power of the National 
Government behind our commercial fleets, and the words of 
Madison, spoken in Congress in 1796, when, through the Jay 
treaty, the British were striving to have that national assistance 
withdrawn—and it later was withdrawn—may be read and pon- 
dered to-day. Said Madison: “ It is well known that when our 
Government came into operation, the tonnage of America, em- 
ployed in the British trade, bore a very inconsiderable propor- 
tion to the British tonnage. There being nothing on our side to 
counteract the influence of capital and other circumstances on the 
British side, that disproportion was the natural state of things, 
As some small balance to the British advantages our laws have 
made several regulations in favor of our shipping, among which 
is the important encouragement resulting from a difference of 
10 per cent in the duties paid by American and foreign vessels. 
Under this encouragement the American tonnage has increased 
in a very respectable proportion to the British tonnage, and 
Great Britain has never deemed it prudent to frustrate or 
diminish the effect of this by attempting any countervailing 
measures for her shipping; being aware, no doubt, that we 
could easily preserve the difference by further measures On our 
side; but under this treaty she has reserved to herself the right 
to take such countervailing measures and we have surrendered 
the right to pursue further defensive action. It is justly to 
be apprehended, therefore, that under a restoration of things 
to their former state the American tonnage will relapse into its 
former disproportion to the British tonnage.” 

The condition of American shipping at the time Congress 
enacted the laws thus referred to by Madison is shown by the 
words of Edmund Randolph in his appeal for this legislation : 
“Cast your eyes to your seaports. See how commerce lan- 
guishes. This country, with every advantage that can render 
commerce profitable, through defective legislation is ¢sprived 
of all these benefits, As it is the spirit of all commercial na- 
tions to engross the carrying trade, this makes it necessary to 
defend our commerce.” 

On July 4, 1789, Washington signed the law which allowed a 
discount of 10 per cent on all tariff duties imposed .upon car- 
goes brought to the United States in American vessels. Sixteen 
days later came the law assessing a tax of 6 cents per ton 
upon each American vessel when entering a United States port 
from a foreign country and 50 cents per ton on each foreign ves- 
sel so entered—in effect, a cash bounty of 44 cents per ton. 

A year later, August 10, 1790, the 10 per cent discount law 
Wwas-superseded by a law making an additional tariff charge 
of 10 per cent upon cargoes brought from foreign countries to 
the United States in foreign vessels—the act commonly referred 
to as the discriminating duty law. 

The effect of these laws, advocated by both Washington and 
Jefferson, was tremendous. Our exports for 1791 were but 
$17,571,551; for 1796 they were $67,064,097 ; for 1801 they were 
$93,020,513; and for 1806 they were $103,787,000—a gain of 
500 per cent in 15 years. 

The increase in the amount of our foreign commerce carried 
in American vessels from the years 1789 to and including 1796, 
when Madison spoke as above, is very significant. In 1789 we 
had 123,898 tons of shipping in the foreign trade, and we car- 
@ied but 17.5 per cent of our imports and 30 per cent of our ex- 
ports. 

One argument upon which a discriminating duty law rests is 
that as the exports of a country exceed in bulk its imports, that 
country must adopt laws which will induce incoming cargoes to 
patronize its vessels and thus tend to equalize the number of 
cargoes going and coming so that vessels may be earning on 
each ‘leg of the voyage; and that this theory of the forefathers 
‘was correct was at once demonstrated by our shipping records, 

in 1790, with 346,254 tons of shipping in the foreign trade, we 
carried 41 per cent of our imports and 40 per cent of our ex- 
ports—a very marked change from the record of the preceding 
year. The year 1791 showed 363,110 tons of United States ship- 
ping in the foreign trade, carrying 58 per cent of our imports 
and 52 per cent of our exports—and this growth continued until 
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in 1796, the year Madison made his protest, Americans were 
earrying 94 per cent of their imports and 90 per cent of their 
exports—the total value of our foreign commerce then being 
$140,010,789, of which our ‘ships carried, going and coming, 
92 per cent. 

These early laws developed qa great foreign commerce for 
the United States, and with it came that striking character 
in the commercial world, the American merchant shipmaster. 
He was a picked man who received his training in the counting 
rooms, where he learned business and foreign exchange; how, 
when, and where to buy and sell; conditions controlling trade in 
the foreign lands; and he received expert training on the sea; 
so that when, as captain, he left an American port he carried 
with him a knowledge which enabled him in foreign lands to act 
intelligently and on the instant. He was an owner as well as a 
master, and he took an intense pride in his ship. 

The leading shipbuilders of this country were peerless, and 
their development of the clipper ship and the discriminating 
duty on tea which existed until the fifties took them into the 
Orient with the assurance that there would be a cargo to bring 
home. 

The great superiority of American officers over British was 
s0 marked as to call for parliamentary action in 1837; the 
ability of American ships with American masters to make 
quick passages gave these vessels their choice of cargoes, and 
Americans built up a great world trade. 

But the cable, iron, and the coming of steam changed all 
this. .Ocean sailing became a sort of ferry service. Our Gov- 
ernment, failing to appreciate the comprehensive character of 
its chief competitors’ plans, ignored the lessons taught by 
our experience with the subsidy-aided Cunard and other lines, 
refused our ships the needed aid, and the prophecy of Madison 
became a reality. 

And be it remembered that while we, in 1828, exposed our 
ships to world competition, England retained up to 1850 con- 
trolling privileges for her vessels (Lindsay, vol. 3, p. 107 et 
seq., extracted on attached sheet), with the result that she 
always had more tonnage than we could show, though we 
counted everything afloat, even including our coastwise craft 
(Report of Commissioner of Navigation for 1901, p. 471); that 
she never failed to retain for her ships far more than one-half 
of her foreign commerce (p. 483) ; and, even, when in 1855 we 
were at the pinnacle of our shipping glory, when the finest 


types of all vessels—hboth steam and sail—were flying our flag, 
the most that we and all other nations combined could get away 
from her was the carriage of 41 per cent of her foreign com- 


merce; and that little island alone then had more than 
3,000,000 tons of shipping engaged exclusively in foreign trade 
to the 2,500,000 tons that we had registered for that service 
(p. 480). 

iting the second Cleveland administration an attempt was 
made to ascertain the condition of seamen aboard American 
vessels, and the reasons why Americans were leaving the sea. 
Questionnaires were sent to shipping commissioners at the sev- 
eral ports of the United States, and a summary of the answers 
received appears in the report of the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion for 1894. They all agree that higher wages are paid and 
better food and better quarters furnished upon American 
vessels, and that the treatment thereon is better than upon 
foreign vessels. The answers may be typified in the following 
from Boston: 

“The seamen shipped at this port prefer American vessels; 
the advantages, they claim, are many. Wages are always some- 
what higher, the discipline not quite so severe, and the food on 
American vessels far superior to that of other nations, and the 
sailors’ quarters, or forecastle, is larger, more comfortable, and 
more desirable in all its appointments.” 

This superiority of American ships is incidentally confirmed 
by the statement of Andrew Furuseth (p. 1985, Hearings, Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1920) thac he “ came to the United States 
as a sailor in 1880 and sailed steadily in American ships after 
that for seven years.” 

Yet this was when American sailors were most rapidly leav- 
ing the sea. 

In the same volume appear the tables showing that between 
1875 and 1890 the number of American vessels, including both 
coastwise and foreign going, decreased 10,304 in number, or 
more than one-third of the total number of vessels that were 
flying the American flag in 1875. This reduction meant 10,000 
less positions for captains, 10,000 less for first mates, 7,500 less 
for second mates, and 2,500 less for third mates—30,000 less po- 
sitions for officers and some 75,000 less positions for seamen— 
all of which reductions took place in 15 years. 


“And,” says the Commissioner of Navigation, “the discour-” 


agement of yearly narrowing chances for employment at sea 
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and the inducements on land * * * have almost extinguished 
the race of American seamen.” 

The fate of American firms, which during the past 60 years 
have tried to engage in the foreign trade of this country, is 
typified by that of the well-known house of Arthur Sewall & 
Co., of Bath, Me. This family had been steadily engaged in the 
business of building and sailing ships for nearly a century. 
Keeping step with improvements, it had fitted its yard for 
building steel ships. Having ample capital and its house flag 
being known in every important port of the world it was in a 
position to meet any fair competition. Building and repairing 
its own ships, it secured and maintained its fleet at the lowest 
possible cost under American conditions. 

But the higher cost of operating ships under the American 
flag was too great to be overcome by this strongly established 
firm. Its experience was told to the Gallinger commission by 
Mr. Sewall (p. 108, Hearings of 1905), and the end, unless 
Government aid should be given, clearly foretold. That aid 
was not given, and in a few years this firm, like so many others 
who had attempted to keep the American flag flying in. the 
foreign trade of the United States, was compelled to sacrifice 
its magnificent ships, give up a business that had been in the 
family for generations, and allow the junk man to strip that 
yard of its complete equipment for building steel ships. It still 
lies idle, abandoned, utilized for no purpose whatever. 

Men do not: make sacrifices like those needlessly or through 
obstinacy, despite the silly statements so often made by theo- 
rists or those who have no practical knowledge of the problem, 
that there is no reason why American ships can not engage in 
the foreign trade. 

SPECIAL PRIVILEGES OF BRITISH VESSELS. 

Up to 1850 British vessels, under the British navigation acts, 
enjoyed many exclusive privileges. These are summarized in 
Lindsay’s History of Merchant Shipping (vol. 3, p. 107, et seq.), 
as follows: * * * " 

“ First. Certain enumerated articles of European preduce 
could only be imported into the United Kingdom for consump- 
tion in British ships, or in ships of the country of which the 
goods were the produce, or in ships of the country from which 
they were usually imported. 

“Second. No produce of Asia, Africa, or America could be 
imported for consumption into the United Kingdom from Europe 
in any ships, and such produce could only be imported from any 
other place in British ships or in ships of the country of which 
the goods were the produce and from which they were usually 
imported, 

“Third. No goods could be carried coastwise from one part 
of the United Kingdom to another in any but British ships. 

“ Fourth. No goods could be exported from the United King- 
dom to any of the British possessions in Asia, Africa, or America 
(with some exceptions with regard to India) in any but British 
ships. 

“Fifth. No goods could -be carried from any one British 
possession in Asia, Africa, or America to. another, nor from one 
part of Such possession to another part of the same, in any but 
British ships. : 

“Sixth. No goods could be imported into any British posses- 
sion in Asia, Africa, or America in any but British ships or in 
ships of the country of which the goods were the produce; 
provided, also, in such case that such ships brought the goods 
from that country. 

“ Seventh. No foreign ships were allowed to trade with any 
of the British possessions unless they had been specially author- 
ized to do so by order in council; and 

“Eighth. Powers were given to the Queen in council which 
enabled her to impose differential duties on the ships of any 
foreign country which did the same with reference to British 
ships; and also to place restrictions on importations from any 
foreign countries which placed restrictions on British importa- 
tions into such countries. f : 

“Tt will be remarked that in the regulations respecting the 
trade of Europe the restrictions only applied to imports. Ex- 
ports were not affected. In fact, so far as the navigation act 
was concerned, foreign ships might export any goods from this 
eountry.” 

These privileges were abolished by the repeal of the naviga- 
tion acts in 1849, taking effect in 1850. The restrictions on the 
coasting trade of the United Kingdom were not abolished, how- 
ever, until 1854. In 1869 restrictions on the coasting trade 
of the colonies were relaxed to the extent that each colony 
was left free to deal with that subject as it chose. The Do- 
minion of Canada, for example, now opens its coasting trade to 
the vessels of any nation which opens its coasting trade to 
British vessels. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, F ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes for the purpose of asking the gentle- 
man from Wyoming a question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentler.an from 
Kentucky speaking for two minutes? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr, KINCHELOE. T would like to knew of the gentieman 
from Wyoming under this rule giving the Agricultura] Com- 
mittee right of way for three days—of course we have consumed 
two—if he can tel? us wher the Committee on Agriculture will 
have the other day, and if so, what business will come up? 
Will this joint resolution be the unfinished business? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know, Mr. Speaker, just af this 
time when the Committee on Agriculture will have its next day. 
TI can say to the gentleman I shall talk with the chairman of 
the committee about it. FE have already talked with him and 
tried to arrange that to suit the convenience of the chairman 
and members of the committee, but can not say just at this time. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Would these sugar resolutions be the un- 
finished business at that time? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is not for me to decide. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPBAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. I would like to ask the Speaker if these 
sugar resolutions, in view of the situation of this Joint Reso- 
Iution No. 12 here now, would be the unfinished business? 

The SPEAKER. [ft is not unfinished business but is business 
which has simply been considered by the committee. The chair- 
man of the committee can bring it up again if he wishes, but it 
is not unfinished business. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. KINCHELODB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks on the joint resolution under con- 
sideration to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, 


{After a pause.J The 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; aecordingly (at 4 o’clock and 57 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
May 26, 1922, at 12 e’clock noon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. O'CONNOR: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 9053. 
A bill to previde for leasing of the floating dry dock at the 
naval station, New Orleans, La.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1031). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as. follows: 

A bill (H. R. 16585) granting a pension to Curtis E. Cook; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

A bill (H. R. 11751) granting an increase of pension. to 
Margarett Davy; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 11771) granting a pension to Lillian Rowley; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXTI, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 11788) to stabilize 
the purchasing power of money; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr, RAKER: A bill (H. R. 11789) to provide compensa- 
tion in lieu of taxes for the several States with respect to cer- 
tain lands of the United States within the borders of said 
coe and for other purposes ; to the Committee on the Public 

ands. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H, R. 14790) changing the name 
of Hiatt Piace, in the city of Washington, 'D. C., to Fifteenth 
Street; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (BH. R.. 14791) providing for pur- 
chase ef site and for erection of a public building at Canons- 
burg, Pa.; te the Committee om Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SWING: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 333) appro- 
priating $200,000 for protecting the lands and property im the 
Palo. Verde Valley and elsewhere along the Colerado River 
within the limits of the United States; to the Committee on 


ns. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 384) preposing 

an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 335) pro- 

posing am amendment to the Constitution of the United States 

relative to corrupt practices; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: — 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 11792) for the relief of 
James J. Meehan ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 14793) granting a. pen- 
sion to Jerome P. Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PRINGEY: A bill (H. R. 11794) granting a pension 
to Frederick J. Dunscombe; te the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11795) granting 
a pension to Albert Newman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11796) granting a pension to Mary L. 
Cornell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 11797) for the relief. of 
Michael Coye; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitiens and. papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5774. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of the Civic Commercial 
Asseciation of Bakersfield, Calif., in opposition te Senate bill 
1150 and House bill 6861, amending the transportation act of 
1920; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

5775. Also, petition of the Exeter (Calif,.) Chamber ef Com- 
merce, opposing Senate bill 1150 and House bill 6861, amending 
the transportation act of 1920; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

5776. By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania (by request): Peti- 
tion of Max Myers and 14 other eitizens of Philadelphia, oppos- 
ing the enactment ef Sunday rest legislation; to the Committee 
on the District if Columbia. 

5777. By Mr. HICKDY: Petition of H. P. Waldo and sundry 
citizens of South Bend, Ind., protesting against the passage of 
House bill 9753, House bill 4888, and Senate bill 1948, and other 
Sunday legislation; to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia 


5778. By Mr. KAHN: Resolution passed by the San Francisco 
Post No. 1, the American Legion, Sam Francisco, Calif., urging 
that the United States Government recognize the Government of 
Mexico; to the Conunittee on Foreign Affairs. 

5779, Also, resolution by the National Society, United States 
Daughters of 1812, urging that all conditions agreed to by the 
recent Conference on Limitation of Armament be carried out; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5780. Also, resolution by Corporal Harold W. Roberts: Post, 
No. 466, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, urging 
that the United States Army be maintained at a proper and ade- 
quate strength; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5781. Also, petition of Corporal Harold W. Roberts Post, No. 


| 466, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, protesting 


against two clauses contained in House bill 10871, affeeting com- 
missaries; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5782. Also, resolution by the Federated Couneil of the Churches 
of Christ in America, protesting against amy drastic cut in the 
number of chaplains in the United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

5783. Also, rpsolution by the Women’s National Republican 
Club (Ine.), urging that the United States Army be maintained 
at a proper and adequate strength ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

5784. By Mr. KISSHEL: Petition of the president of the Sub- 


| marine Signal Co., Boston, Mass., relative to German property 
| in this country; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


5785. Also, petition of Oliver Bros. (Ine.), New York, N. Y., 
relative to the prevention of traffic in narcotics; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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5786. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of 55 citizens of 
Oakland, Calif., protesting against the enactment of pending 
Sunday legislation bills; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

5787. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition of numer- 
ous citizens of Walla Walla and College Place, Wash., protest- 
ing against the passage of H. R. 9753, S. 1948, or H. R. 4388; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE. 
Frwy, May 26, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, Aprit 20, 1922.) 

The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hale McLean Rawson 
Ball Harris MeNary Robinson 
Borah Harrison Moses pbeppare 
Brandegee Heftin Myers Shortridge 
Bursum Hitchcock Nelson Simmons 
Capper Johnson ew Smith 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Newberry Smoot 
Cummins Kellogg Nicholson Spencer 
Curtis Kendrick Norbeck Sterling 
Dial Ladd Oddie Sutherland 
Dillingham La Follette Overman Townsend 
Elkins wodge Page Underwood 
Fietcher McCormick Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
France McCumber Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
Gooding McKinley Ransdell Williams 
Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the absence of 


the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Kryes] on ac- 
count of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 


TRADE WITH CHINA, 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
to-morrow morning I shall endeavor to secure unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of the conference report upon the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses upon the amendments of the 
Senate to what is known as the China trade act, the bill (H.R. 
4810) to authorize the incorporation of companies to promote 
trade in China. I give the notice so that those who are inter- 
ested in the measure may be prepared. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not hear the Senator. 
time does he desire to call up the conference report? 

Mr. CUMMINS. To-morrow morning. I recognize that I can 
not bring it up unless I can secure unanimous consent, and I 
shall ask for it to-morrow morning 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. So far as i know, there is no objection 
to the Senator calling up the conference report for considera- 
tion if he will do it in the morning hour. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We have no morning hour now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I mean at the time when there ordi- 
narily would be a morning hour. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is my purpose. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The reason why I say that is because 
many Senators are away in the afternoon. They may so adjust 
their engagements and business outside of the Chamber that if 
a matter of importance is taken up later in the evening Sena- 
tors who are interested will be away. Under those circum- 
stances I merely ask that if matters come up by unanimous 
consent they shall be called up in the morning hour so that a 
quorum call will give an opportunity for those Senators who 
are interested to be present. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is what I propose to do to-morrow 
morning. 


At what 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of the Thirty-eighth De- 
partment Convention of the Woman’s Relief Corps, of Parsons, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation creating a de- 
partment of education, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of the Washington Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
James Ross Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution; 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association of the Bryant School; and 





the congregation of the First Congregational Church, all of 
Kansas City, Kans., favoring the enactment of legislation creat- 
ing a department of education, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at the Thirty-eighth 
Annual Convention, Department of Kansas, Woman’s Relief 
Corps, of Parsons, Kans., favoring the passage of House bill 
7213, providing increased pensions for veterans of the Civil 
War and their widows, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. NEWBERRY presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Gaines, Duffield, Swartz Creek, Bannister, Ashley, and Elsie, all 
in the State of Michigan, praying for the imposition in the 
pending tariff bill of a duty of $2 per 100 pounds on Cuban 
sugar, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HARRIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Dublin, Ga., remonstrating against the present high price of 
gasoline, which was referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 

He also presented resolutions adopted at a mass meeting of 
members of the Cane Growers’ Cooperative Association of 
Grady, Thomas, Lowndes, Brooks, and Decatur Counties, in 
the State of Georgia, favoring extension of the agricultural- 
credit powers of the War Finance Corporation, passage of the 
so-called Norbeck-King bill creating the national farmers’ 
finance union for the purpose of financing dependable farm as- 
sociations, and requesting the aid of the State and Federal de- 
partments of agriculture in marketing the products of the cane 
growers, which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

ST. LAWRENCE RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Printing, to which was 
referred the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 24), reported 
it without amendment, and it was considered by unanimous 
consent and agreed to, as follows: ; 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there shall be — 5,000 additional copies of Senate ument 
No. 179, Sixty-seventh Congress, entitled “‘ Report of the United States 
and Canadian Government Engineers on the Improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River from Montreal to Lake Ontario,” of which 3,000 copies 
shall be for the use of the Senate document room and 2,000 copies for 
the House document room. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. FRANCE: 

A bill (S. 3645) granting a pension to Jerome P. Murphy; 
and 

A bill (S. 3646) granting a pension to Joshua M. Ash; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3647) for the reimbursement of Virgil L. Parker 
for the loss of* property ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ELKINS: 

A bill (S. 3648) granting a pension to William Lowery; to 
the Committee on Pensions. ; 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 3649) granting a pension to Sabra Cross (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 3650) granting a pension to Mary Cannon (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 201) requesting the President 
of the United States to propose an international conferencc for 
the suppression of the use of certain narcotic drugs; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


AMENDMENTS TO HOUSE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. TOWNSEND submitted an amendment providing for the 
improvement of Petoskey Harbor, Mich., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 10766) authorizing appropria- 
tions for the prosecution and maintenance of public works on 
canals, rivers, and harbors, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment ratifying a contract 
dated July 29, 1921, executed by the Boston, Cape Cod & New 
York Canal Co., on condition that said company consent to a 
certain amendment thereof, intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 10766) authorizing appropriations for the prose- 
cution and maintenance of public works on canals, rivers, and 
harbors, and for other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 
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EFFICIENCY RATINGS. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, there has recently come to 
my notice general circular No. 4 of the United States Bureau of 
Efficiency relating to efficiency ratings. I ask that it may be 
referred to the Committee on Civil Service for consideration in 
connection with the statute relating to the Bureau of Efficiency 
and executive orders, and in connection, too, with reclassifica- 
tion. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, the other day I had something to 
say upon the proposed daylight saving plan. I feel that the 
President was imposed upon when he signed the order putting 
it into effect in the Government departments in this District. 
It has proved, I think, distinctly unsatisfactory, and I hope 
that the order putting it in operation will be rescinded 
quickly. 1 notice there has been some attempt in the House 
of Representatives to pass a bill on the subject, but that the 
effort dismally failed. I do not think there is much support 
of the proposition in the Senate. On yesterday in the Wash- 
ington Star a straw vote on the question shows very conclu- 
sively that the people in the District of Columbia do not favor 
the plan now in vogue. I ask that the figures on this subject 
as published in the Star be inserted as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The figures referred to are as follows: 

The vote on daylight saving. 
TO-DAY'’S VOTE. 


Present. system. woe hs om 


For. Against. 
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Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, whenever man undertakes to in- 
terfere with the laws of nature he always fails; and it does 
seem to me that it is time for us to go back to normal condi- 
tions and to exercise good common sense in the everyday affairs 
of life. 

I took this question up with the superintendent of schools. 
Perhaps it would not be well to repeat what the school man- 
agement had to say about the matter, but I do not find that the 
so-called daylight-saving system is supported by individuals or 
by any body of people to any great extent. My information is 
that the man who presented the request for the order te the 
President has already put his own business back on the old 
time; and I seriously hope that the Committee on the District 
of Columbia of the Senate will intercede in the matter to the 
end that we may revért to our long-established system of measur- 
ing time. 

THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Oommittee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I would like to state to 
Senators that, beginning with next Mcnday, I am going to ask 
them to be here so that we shall not have to pass over item 
after item on aceount of the absence of Senators. I have tried 
to be just as accommodating as possible, but Senators recognize 
that passing over one single item, like magnesite, for instance, 
wil! necessitate passing over a number of other items, like 
fire brick, for instance, in which we use that article. We can 
not pass on the latter item until we have passed upon the former. 
It makes it very difficult to cerry on in any logical order the 
consideration of the schedules if we are continually passing one 
over and then another on account of the absence of Senators. 
I hope that there will be no further request after the beginning 
of next week to pass items over. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask that we may go back to one item in 
the glass schedule, page 45, peragraph 226. I shall ask the 
Senate to disagree to the three committee amendments in that 
paragraph. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment of the com- 
mittee in that paragraph will be stated. 

The Reaping CiyprK. In paragraph 226, “ Lenses of glass or 
pebble,” page 45, line 12, the committee proposes to strike out 
“40” and insert “ 60” before the words “ per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the committee amendment be 

to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am going to ask that in each of these in- 
stances the rate as fixed by the House, of course not on the 
American valuation, but upon the foreign valuation, be the rate 
adopted, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand. I desire merely to express my 
gratification that the committee has decided to disagree to its 
amendments to this paragraph. We discussed the matter here 
last night and I think we clearly developed that neither the 40 
per cent rate of the House nor the 60 per cent rate of the Senate 
committee is warranted, but I shall not make any objection, of 
course, to disagreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 45, line 12, before the words “ per cent,” to strike out the 
numerals “35” and to insert the numerals “ 55.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 17, before the 
words “ per cent,” to strike out “35” and to insert “ 55.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to return to 
paragraph 307, which, I think, is the paragraph we had under 
consideration when the Senate took a recess last evening. That 
is the paragraph relative to “boiler or other plate iron or steel,” 
and so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the com- 
mittee amendment in that paragraph. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 54, line 13, after the word “ and,” to strike out “ forty ” 
and to insert “ nine,” so as to read: 

Par. 807. Boiler or other plate iron or steel, except crucible plate 
steel and saw plate steel, not thinner than one hundred and nine 
one-thousandths of 1 inch, cut or sheared to shape or otherwise, or un- 
sheared, and skelp iron or steel sheared or rolled in grooves, valued at 1 
cent per pound or less, seven-twentieths of 1 cent per pound; valued 
1 cent per pound; valued at over 3 cents per pound, 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understand that amend- 
ment in effect is merely to strike out the words “forty-one 
thousandths of an inch” and to insert “nine one-thousandths 
of an inch,” so as to read “one hundred and nine one-thou- 
sandths of an inch.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is the form in which it is known to 
the trade. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, at the beginning of 
line 21, to strike out the word “forty” and insert “nine,” so 
as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That all sheets or plates of iron or steel thinner than 
one hundred and nine one-thousandths of 1 inch shall pay duty as 
iron or steel sheets. ° 

The amendment was agreed to. , 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 25, after the 
word “and,” to strike out “forty” and to insert “nine,” so 
as to read: 

Par. 808. Sheets of iron or steel, common or black, of whatever 
dimensions, and skelp iron or steel, valued at 8 cents per pound or 
less, thinner than one hundred and nine one-thousandths and not 
thinner than thirty-eight one-thousandths of a. inch, forty-five one- 
hundredths of 1 cent per pound; thinner than thirty-eight one-thou- 
sandths and not thinner than twenty-twe one-thou ths an inch, 
fifty-five. one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound; thinner than twenty- 
two one-thousandths and not thinner than ten one-thousandths of an 
inch, seventy-five one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound; thinner than 
ten one-thousandths of an inch, eighty-five one-hundredths of a cent 

pound; corrugated or crimped, seventy-five one-hundredths of 1 
cent per pound; all the poteqenss when valued at more than 3 cents 
per pound, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next wmendment was, on page 55, line 14, after the word 
“and,” to strike out “forty” and to insert “nine,” so as to 
make the proviso read: 

Provided, That all sheets or plates of common or black fron or steel 
not thinner than one hundred and nine one-thousandths of an inch 
shall pay duty as plate iron or plate steel. 

The amendment was agreed to. ‘ 

The next amendment wus, on page 55, line 25, before 
words “per cent,” to strike out the figures “28” and to 
sert “30,” so as to read: 


the 
in- 
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Par. 309, All iron or steel sheets, plates, bars, and rods, and all 
— band, or ‘scroll fron or steel, ‘excepting what-are known commer- 
cially 


as tin plates, terneplates, and taggers tin, when galvanized ‘or 
coated with zinc, spelter, or other metals, or any/alloy of those metals, 
shall pay two-tenths of 1 cent per pound more duty than if the same 
‘was not so galvanized or coated; sheets or plates ier of iron, 
steel, copper, nickel, or other ‘metal with layers -of 0 metal or 
metals imposed thereon by forging, hammering, rolling, or welding, 
30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, with reference to that.amend- 
ment, I wish to. inquire of the Senator in charge of the schedule 
whether he has any information touching the necessity for 
an increase in this rate? I find very meager,.in fact,,practically 
no information in the report of the Tariff Commissio#, and the 
experts who have been looking up this matter for me say they 
are not able to obtain any information of importance with ref- 
erence to it. All the information I now have is that the imports 
of this commodity for 1920 were 650 pounds, and that in 1921 
they were 6,796, pounds. Can the Senator from Utah, if he is in 
charge of this schedule, give us any information as to the pro- 
duction and the consumption in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will find that in the Summary of 
Tariff Information. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think not. There is some general informa- 
tion, but nothing that applies specifically to this item. This 
ought really to have been a separate paragraph; it deals with 
an entirely different subject; but it is separated from the re- 
mainder of the paragraph only by a semicolon. y 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator have reference to the amend- 
ment inserting the words “ thermostatic metal in sheets, plates, 
or other forms, 50 per cent ad valorem ”? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If I may have the attention of the Sena- 
tor, there is an amendment just before that. I was going to ask 
that the second amendment go over because the Senator from 
New Jersey desires to be heard on it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean in paragraph 309? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; the amendment in regard to ther- 
mostatic metals; but the amendment in line 25, striking out 
“28” and inserting “30,” I should like to have acted upon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That only seems to apply to “sheets or 
plates, composed of iron, steel,” and so forth. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am saying that I can get no information 
as to the production or consumption in this country. The dnly 
information furnished in the Tariff Commission report is as to 
the imports, and the imports are negligible. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is stated in the Summary of Tariff Informa- 
tion that the country’s output of iron and steel, galvanized 
sheets, in 1920 amounted to 889,668 long ‘tons. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I see that we imported in 1920 only 650 
pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
pounds imported. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; that is not the item to which I have 
reference. 

Mr. SMOOT. The figures I have read cover “ galvanized 
sheets, plates, hoops,” and so forth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I call the attention of the Senator to page 
394 of the summary and to the table headed: 

Sheets or plates composed of iron, steel, copper, nickel, with layers 
of other metal or metals imposed thereon by forging, hammering, or 
welding. 

The imports under that heading for nine months of 1921 are 
given at 6,796 pounds. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. The clause covering that class of material 
I desire to go over. The amendment just preceding strikes out 
“ 28 per cent ad valorem ” and inserts “30 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, the House gave a 28 per cent 
ad valorem rate on the American valuation as compared to the 
40 per cent ad valorem duty provided under the Payne-Aldrich 
bill. Under the plan adopted by the committee of basing “the 
rates on the foreign valuation, the committee has recommended 
380 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senator desires that amendment toe go 
over. 

Mr. SMOOT. We want that amendment ‘to be agreed to, but 
the next amendment in regard to ‘thermostatic metals to be 
passed over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was not talking about :the amendment con- 
cerning thermostatic metals. We have net reached that as yet. 
I was talking about the amendment striking out “28” and 
inserting “30.” It appears from the manner in which ‘the para- 
graph is written that that rate only applies to sheet or plates, 
and so forth, as described in the clause. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; “sheets, plates, bars, and reds, and 
all hoop, band, or scroll iren or steel, excepting what are known 


In nine months of 1921 there were 3,649,125 


commercially as tin plates, terneplates, and taggers tin, when 
galvanized or coated with zinc, spelier, or other metals,” bear 
a higher rate.of duty than when not: so.coated ; but the Senater 
asked. me what the importations were under the particular item 
referred to by him,.and I said that the importations of that 
commodity for nine months of 1921 was.3,649,125, pounds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Where does the Senator find that? 

Mr. SMOOT At the bottom of page 393 of the Tariff Informa- 
tion Summary, under the heading “ Galvanized sheets, plates, 
hoops, and.so forth.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That includes all the sheets covered by 
the entire paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator will notice that after the words 
“not galvanized or coated,” there is a semicolon, and then the 
following words: 
sheets or plates composed of iron; steel, copper, nickel, or other metal 
with layers of other metal or metals cmmaaee thereon by forging, ham- 
mering, rolling, or welding. 

The House provided a duty on those products of :28 per cent 
ad valorem, and the Finance Committee report a duty of 30 
per cent, 

I am calling attention to the fact that as the paragraph has 
been written the 30 per cent rate applies only to sheets and 
plates. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; we did not want it to apply to the 
ungalvanized products. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. The statistics which the Senator 
gave a little while ago relate to galvanized sheets, plates, and 
hoops, and the importations of that kind of material was 
3,600,000 pounds; but if the Senator will-turn over to page 394 
he will see the table given with reference to “sheets or plates 
composed of iron, steel, copper, nickel, with layers of other metal 
er metals imposed thereon by forging, hammering, or welding,” 
and the imports in 1920 are given as 650 pounds, and for nine 
months of 1921, 6.786 pounds, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course, that is only one of 
them, because plates and sheets, cold rolled and smooth only, 
fall under that, and then there are plates of iron or steel 
pickled or cleaned by acid or by any other process. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator will see that those other 
tables refer to metals treated differently. 

Mr. SMOOT. The first one treats of galvanized sheets. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And this rate does not apply to that. 
is provided for in the preceding paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the first rate of two-tenths of a cent a 
pound—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. All I wish to say is this: I ask ‘the Senator 
if he will read this carefully and-see whether this rate as he has 
the provision punctuated does not apply solely to sheets. or plates 
not galvanized. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; that semicolon means that 
the “ two-tenths of 1 cent per pound more duty than if the same 
was not so galvanized or coated” applies to all of the items 
above. Then, when the semicolon oeecurs, that is another para- 
graph, and it means that sheets or plates composed of iron, 
steel, copper, nickel, or other metal with layers of other metal 
or metals imposed thereon by forging, hammering, rolling, or 
welding shall pay a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In addition to the other? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; it does not say in addition 
to it. That is.a separate and distinct paragraph, carrying its 
own duty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. If the Senator is satisfied with 
that construction after he has examined it more carefully, I 
shall make no further contention about it. I.say, however, that 
according to my construction the rate is entirely too high. 
According to my construction of that, you have imposed a 30 
per cent rate upon a product of which the imports into this 
country are absolutely negligible, only a few pounds—a third 
of a ton—and the Senator has told us what the preduction was. 
How many thousand tons did the Senator say were produced? 

Mr. SMOOT. The whole production of iron and steel gal- 
vanized sheets in 1920 amounted to 889,668 long tons. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Whatever the production is, Mr. President; 
I do not know. I am leaving that to the Senator. He has 
told us that it was very considerable, running up into thousands 
ef tons, while there was imported of that article in 1920 
650 pounds and in nine months of 1921 only 6,700 pounds, vr a 
little over 3 tons. I can not see any reason why we should be 
imposing a 30 per cent duty to protect a domestic production of 
thousands of tons because of the importation into this country 
of 3} tons. I should be glad if the Senator can furnish more 
satisfactory information about it. I confess that I have none, 
except what has been stated, 


That 
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Mr. SMOOT. The statement I made was that the production 
of all iron and steel galvanized sheets in 1920 was 889,668 long 
tons. What the Senator is talking about now is the sheets or 
plates composed of iron, steel, copper, or nickel with layers of 
other metal or metals imposed thereon by forging, hammering, 
or welding. It is true that there was only 6,796 pounds im- 
ported in the nine months of 1921, but they are ail luxuries. 
There is nothing there that goes into the ordinary commerce of 
this country or any other country. If we had a detailed state- 
ment of these things we would find that not one of the impor- 
tations goes into anything outside of luxuries. To-day thermo- 
static metal in sheets or plates forms a part of this. Thermo- 
static metal is two metals welded together. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is another provision. 
Senator give us the figures? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the Senator was talking about, 
and that is what this rate applies to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is not thermostatic metal. 
comes next. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is going to be disagreed to by the com- 
mittee, and then it will fall under that paragraph. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can we not find out exactly what are the 
imports and the production of this? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that in the case 
of these particular items, outside of the thermostatic metal, 
there is no production in the United States. We have not any 
of these metals here that are hammered and rolled with layers 
of other metal, as provided for here. The consumption in 
the United States is so small that there has been no industry 
in it, outside of the starting up of a thermostatic-metal indus- 
try here during the war. The reason why the committee took 


Can not the 


That 


that out and put it by itself was because of the fact that - 


during the war this industry was established in this country, 
and I suppose the Senator knows what it is. Two metals are 
welded together, and the heat has an effect upon one quite 
different from the effect upon the other metal. It is used in 
regulators, such as I suppose the Senator has in his heater at 


home, where he sets it to 70 if he wants the heat of his house | 


at 70° continuously. If the fire gets too hot and makes it 
rise above 70, it bends the metal and closes the draft; if it 
gets below 70, it bends the other way and opens the draft; and 
with this metal you can keep the heat of your house just 
whatever you desire during the day or during the night. The 
production of it in the United States is very small as to 
quantity. It is growing in the United States, and that is a 
great part of the production covered by this paragraph to which 
the Senator has reference. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That does not satisfy me at all. Perhaps 
the Senator from North Carolina can understand it: but let 
me call to the Senator’s attention exactly what he has done. 
We have not gotten to thermostatic metal yet. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have told the Senator that we are going to 
disagree to that amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I know; but the Senator insists on talk- 
ing about something else. I ask him to pay attention to these 
lines : 

On sheets or plates composed of iron, steel, copper, nickel, or other 
metal with layers of other metal or metals imposed thereon by forging. 
net rolling, or welding, the tariff under the present law is 15 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The House raised it to 28 per cent. I 
suppose it had a reason for raising it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senate committee raised it to 80 
per cent. We are unable to find what the reason was. What 
is the production in the United States? What are the im- 
ports? We can not get figures on either one. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are no figures here as to the produc- 
tion, because there has been no production, outside of that 
of the thermostatic metal, in the United States. 

-Mr.. HITCHCOCK. Let us leave out the 
metal. What are the imports, then? 

Mr. SMOOT. Very small, indeed, because they are all lux- 
uries. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then what was the evidence upon which 
the tariff was doubled? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean from the present law? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. It is not because there is any 
great import that is ruining a local industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely; but we will get that much more 
money out of it for the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But the Senator says there are no im- 
ports. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


thermostatic 


I did not say there were no imports. 
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= HITCHCOCK, Can the Senator tell what the imports 
are 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes. For 1920 there wers 650 pounds im- 
ported, valued at $10 a pound, and in 1921 in 9 months 
there were 6,796 pounds imported, valued at $816. That is 
all there is to it; and they are all luxuries. There are not 

enough of them used in the United States to establish a busi- 
ness, outside of the thermostatic metal, and only one little 
concern up in New Jersey is making that. , 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I realize that we are 
laying tariffs here for the benefit of one little concern here 
and another little concern there; but in the aggregate the 
result of these thousands of increases that are made is going 
to be that the American people will have to pay the piper. 

Mr. SMOOT. The result of the establishment during the 
war of the thermostatic metal manufacturing industry in the 
United States has been that the German manufacturer has not 
had it his own way and charged whatever price he wished. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
North Carolina will permit me in his time, I should like to add 
to the collection of editorial comments from Republican news- 

papers which he has heretofore had put into the Recorp for 
the edification of the public and Senators; and I will read 
now, not from one of the metropolitan papers which the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota says are seduced or bribed into antago- 
nism of this bill by reason of any patronage; I will read from 
the leading Republican paper of Nebraska—the Lincoln State 
Journal. Its editorial comment on the speech made by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumBrEr] was as follows: 

Senator McCumBsr’s preface to the tariff bill, as he introduces it 
in the Senate, is a remarkable affair, It will open the way to pros- 
perity, he tells the country, but only in case certain other things are 
done. Among these other things are reductions of prices to consumers 
whose incomes are not now enough to furnish them the goods they need. 
Manufacturers must reduce their prices, says Senator McCCUMBER, and 
confine themselves to meager profits until the oees er on his feet 
again. The people, on the other hand, must work harder and produce 
more. This done, the new tariff will be a success, and we sball fly 
with the geese. 

This is as if the doctor told us to dig hard in our garden, eat only 
wholesome food, drink plenty of water, and keep our mind calm, and he 
would guarantee his pills to cure our alimentary disorders, Which, 
then, is the cure? If we should all go to producing at our level best, 
and all profiteering were stopped, would not the country hum with 
prosperity though the tariff remain as it is or even lower? 

There is even a touch of the gorsetic in the Senator’s plea. He is 
introducing a measure which, if it performs according to its professed 

urpose, will enable the manufacturers to increase their prices. There 
ts supposed benefits lie. And the introducer tells the manufacturers, 
whom he is empowering to raise their prices, that prosperity depends 
upon their not raising prices. 

His bill is intended to increase the cost of living. It fails of its 
urpose if it doesn’t do that. And its introducer announces, as he 
ntroduces it, that the cost of living is already too high to permit the 
farmers and the laboring classes to be the adequate consumers upon 
whom prosperity ultimately depends. The manufacturers are to hang 
their clothes on a hickory limb and not go near the water. 

Mr. President, I desired to have this editorial incorporated in 
the Recorp not only because it is from a Republican news- 
paper but it is a Republican newspaper in an agricultural 
State and the leading Republican’ newspaper, and it deprives 
the Senator from North Dakota, who also comes from an 
agricultural State in the West, of the contention that only cer- 
tain Republican newspapers in the East are condemning his 
bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I shall have to discuss and 
will discuss this from the standpoint of the statements of facts 
made by the Senator from Utah. I want this item understood. 
Paragraph 309 reads: 

All iron or steel sheets, plates, bars, and rods, and all hoop, band, 
or scroll iron or steel, excepting what are known commercially as tin 
plates, terneplates, and taggers tin, when galvanized or coated wiih 
zine, spelter, or other metals, or any alloy of those metals, shall pay 
two-tenths of 1 cent per pound more duty than if the same was not so 
galvanized or coated, 

There we start on a new subject. 

Mr. SMOOT,. Does the Senator really want to know what 
that means? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not discussing that now. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator asked whether it had any refer- 
ence to sheets or plate composed of iron, steel, and so forth, 
and whether it bore an additional duty. Paragraph 308 covers 
“ Sheets of iron or steel, common or black, of. whatever dimen- 
sions, and skelp iron or steel, valued at 3 cents per pound 
or less, thinner than one hundred and nine one-thousandths 
and not thinner than thirty-eight one-thousandths of an inch, 
forty-five one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound.” That refers to 
the sheet made of steel. 

When you take a sheet and galvanize it, there is an addi- 
tional duty of two-tenths of a cent a pound over and above the 
duty imposed on the plain steel, iron, or steel sheet, but it has 
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nothing whatever to do with the items following the semicelon 
im this. paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly; and the committee amendment 
raising the rate from 28 to 30 per cent applies to that part of 
the paragraph beginning on line 22? t 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, after the semicolon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I said a little while ago. 
New, I want te read the language beginning in line 22: 

Sheets or plates composed of iron, stecl, co nickel, or other 
metal with layers ef other metal or metals cnneenh SS and P forging, 
hammering, rolling, or welding. 

Now, I want to read from the Tariff Cciiliadin)? report 
under this head: 

She opper ther 
metar with a of ot er a ey imposed thereon. te by oa 
ing, hammering, rolling, or welding. 

That is the identical language, word for word. Having 
given the subject matter of the statistics, the summary pro- 
ceeds to give the imports: 

For 1920 the imports were 650 pounds; for 1921, nine months, they 
were 6,796 pounds. 

Mr. MecCUMBER. This is an article not produced in the 
United States at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I wanted to get at a little 
while ago. I asked the sponsors ef the bill to give me some 
data. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Therefore, this particular matter cov- 
ered by the 28 per cent or the 30 per cent ad valorem does 
not come in competition. They are little molds fer making 
chocolates, for instance, which we purchase, and the use 
is exceedingly limited. Therefore the impoertations are ex- 
eeedingly light. They are used only for little special pur- 
poses, such as making the molds into which you run choco- 
late to make the chocolate cakes which are sold, and for sume 
few other light purposes. [It is a revenue duty upon those par- 
tieular artictes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The question I asked the Senator from 
Utah, after I read that, at the beginning of my remarks, was, 
What is the extent of the production or consumption in this 
country? The Senater gave me some figures which were very 
large, and my argument has been that if there was any such 
production as that, there could be no justification for this 
duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator ought to be fair. He asked me the 
preduction, and FI gave the preduction im the United States of 
all the articles im that paragraph. 

Mr. SEMMONS. The Senator doubtiess misunderstood me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have already teld the Senator they were 
luxuries, pure and simple, and the only metal we are making 
to-day falling under that paragraph is, as I said, thermostatic 
metal, and that is made by one concern in New Jersey. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I understand this duty is imposed as 
® revenue duty? 

Mr. MeCUMBER. Pure and simple. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Am I right about that? 

Mr. McCUMBER. -If we do not preduce it in the United 
States, of course, it must be for revenue and for revenue only. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I assumed. Now, the balance 
of that paragraph, which imposes an additional duty of two- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound, is the subject I wish to discuss for 
a few moments, and I shall give the Senator some information 
wpon that. 

We have some data about it. I read now from the summary 
as to paragraph 3098. It gives the production of the articles 
covered in the whole paragraph, and, of course, includes the little 
item we have just discussed, of which it now appears the pro- 
duction and importations are small. In reading I shall give 
only the round numbers. Thesummary states: 

The country’s output of iven and steel galvanized sheets in 1920 
ameunted to 889,668 long tons, er 2,000,000,000 pounds. 

Again it says: 

The preduction of Senoo coe sheets in 1914 amounted to 1,939,000,000 
pounane of which 130,000,000 pounds consisted of galvanized formed 
products. 

So we have a production in this country, of these two items, 
of practically 4,000,000,000 peunds. 

The figures of imports fellow immediately after that. In 1913 
the importation of plates, sheets, and so forth, covered by this 
paragraph, amounted to 28,000,000 pounds, valued at $973,000, 
and in 1914 to 49,000,000 peunds,. valued at $1,000,000, in round 
numbers. It will be observed that in 1913 and 1914, respec- 
tively, we had imports of 28,000,000 pounds, and of 49,000,000 
pounds, aS against a 4,000,000,000-pound production. Let us 
go a Tittle further. 

In 1918 the imports fell off very materially, and they were, 
as given by the Senator, 649,000 pounds, valued at $206,000, a 
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tremendous. falling off simnee 1914. That falling eff continued 
through the war. 

What about the exports? Let me again say that for the nine 
months of 1921, as against 2 4,000,000; production, we 
had an inyportation ef enty 3,640,000 pounds. Nebody could say 
fer a minute that that quantity ef importations, insignificant 
when compared with our domestic production, could possibly 
affect the price: of the American produet. 

If that were all, it would not be quite so bad. Let us see 
about. the exports. of that product. The Tariff Commission sum- 
mary states: 

Exports greatly exceed oars Dering the Se years 11S— 


1921 the exports of oyneeteat irom and steel sieets and pilates have 
been as follows: 


1921 
(9 months).. 


242,745, 308 
$16, 727, 500 


102, 074, 901 
$6, 709, 61 


Which is many times the imports. There is your problem, 
4,000,000,000 peunds production, imports of about 4,000.000 
pounds during nine months of 1921, probably ameunting te 
5,500,000 for the year, thouch TI have not calculated it dosely, 
with exportations many times the quantity of inmyportations. 

If Senators think that those faets justify increasing the rate 
of the present law. or if they think they justify increasing the 
rate adopted by the House, F ean not understand the theory 
upen whieh they are preceeding, and I quit the subject so that 
the Senator fren: Utah may have an oppertunity, if he wants it, 
to telk the Senate and tell the country upen what rule or reason, 
with this state of facets, they impose this rate. The facts I 
have stated come from the reeord; they are the result of the 
investigations and findings of the ‘Tariff Commission, not the 
statements of persons whe are opposed or persons who are in 
faver of the bill, but supposed to be the statements of a non- 
partisan and impartial beard. Hf he can explain to the country 
the reason for the rate, upon that basis of facts, I should be 
delighted to have him do it. If he can show that the Tariff 
Commission have misrepresented the facts, and that these are 
not the facts, but that there ate other facts which would 
justify this rate, F would be happy to have lim give those facts. 

Mr. SMOOT. “Mr. President, I do not know that I jiave any- 
thing more to say than TF have already said, except thet ft want 
to refer now to the exportatiens for the years to which the 
Senator referred. The Senator r@ferred to the pre-war exporta- 
tions as being very small. When the war began, or beginning 
with the year 9914, our exports, of course, greatly exceeded the 
exports before that time. England could not ship any of this 
to Cuba and to Canada and to Argentina and to Mexico. The 
whole thing was thrown on the United States and they had to 
furnish it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator wil! pardon me, he must have 
misunderstood me. The exports I read were for the years 1918 
to 1920, inclusive. There was nothing then in the way of Enz- 
land exporting to Canada. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not talking about that. Everybody 
knows they could not do that. I will say to the Senator that 
he did not call attention to 1921. The exports in 1921 were not 
half what they were in 1920. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If I did not call attention to 1921, it was a 
mere inadvertence. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those exports went to Canada, Cuba, Argen- 
tina, and Mexico. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator called my attention to the 
first nine months of 1921, 

Mr. SMOOT. It was enly 102,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Fer nine months, and for the year it would 
be a little more than that. But I called the attention of the 
Senator that that is many times the imperts., 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is greater than the imports. 

Mr. SEMMONS. It is probably twenty-five or thirty times 
greater. 

Mr. SMOOT. But Canada is right at our door, Mexico is 
right at our door, South America is close to us, and we always 
export to those countries. We always will, f think. I do not 
think there is any questien about it at all. The whole para- 
eraph is built on paregraph 308, that we have just passed, 
giving two-tenths of 1 cent. The 30 per cent that the Senmater 
speaks of has nothing whatever to do with the exports. The 30 
per cent referred to by the Senator is for items that we de not 
make im this country. They are luxuries of the highest type, 
ag I have already said. 
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Mr, SIMMONS. The Senator probably is correct about that, 
and probably I was incorrect when I referred to the 20 and 30 
per cent, but the same thing applies to the other rate, and that 
is the additional rate of two-tenths of 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, as between 15 per cent and the two- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound. I am aware of that. I simply 
wanted to make the correction as to the 15 and 30 per cent on 
the items to which the Senator referred. That only refers to 
importations here of about 6,000 pounds of luxuries which we 
do not make in this country, with one possible exception that is 
made by one concern located in New Jersey. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator did not understand me as in- 
tending to discuss it. I was not discussing it. I was discussing 
the other part of it. I stated that the production of that 
article was very small and the imports negligible and that it 
was now claimed the duty was imposed as a revenue duty. I 
was discussing the additional duty of two-tenths of 1 cent, 
and I stated that the production of articles subject to that duty 
in this paragraph amounted to $4,000,000,000, while the imports 
are negligible and many times less than the exports. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Utah a question purely for information, I do not care 
anything about the duty upon the superimposed metals, but I 
am speaking of paragraphs 308 and 309, down to line 22. The 
duty imposed upon ordinary steel sheets is about $10 a ton or 
a little bit less than $10 a ton. That is a great article of 
commerce. Does the Senator from Utah believe that it costs 
in the United States $10 a ton more to produce an ordinary 
steel sheet than it costs in England? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say whether it would or would not. 
That is the reason why I did not want to discuss the question 
involved in paragraph 309. As I said, the basis of this rate, 
outside of the luxuries, is found in paragraph 308. When thé 
committee amendments, are agreed to then I have not any 
doubt these matters will be discussed, and if they are changed 
of course we shall have to change paragraph 309 accordingly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We know that it costs in England, gener- 
ally speaking, more for the raw material out of which the 
steel plate is made than it costs in the United States. It costs 
England a great deal more for coal and, therefore, for coke. 
i do not know of a single material that enters into the com- 
position of a steel sheet, save labor—if you may call that an 
element—that costs in the United States more than it costs in 
England. I do not know anything about Germany. That is 
my difficulty in coming to any conclusion whatever about these 
duties. 

I would like to vote for protection and I intend to vote for 
protection, but my judgment is—without specific information, 
and it seems to be inaccessible—that the United States can 
make steel sheets cheaper than they can make the same article 
in any other country in the world, unless it is in Germany 
under present conditions. I do not know what may be the labor 
costs in Germany and the coal costs in Germany and the cost 
of other materials that are necessary in the production of this 
article. I am under very great difficulty with respect to voting 
upon these duties. The highly fabricated articles, such as we 
tind in many parts of the bill, I care little about, but the real 
volume of the production of steel in the United States, the steel 
sheets, the girders, and joists, all the building steel, is pro- 
duced cheaper than they produce it anywhere else in the world, 
and, in iy judgment, no duty whatever is required for the pro- 
tection of the American industry. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
an inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srerrine in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Referring to the statement of the Senator 
from Iowa that we have not any knowledge as to the cost of 
production abroad compared with the cost of production at 
home, I would like to ask whether, in the absence of that in- 
formation, we are not safe in taking the statistics of imports, 
and if the imports show a decline over a long course of years 
can we not safely judge that there is no danger of any destruc- 
tive importations? 

Mr. CUMMINS. If we were normal, I would regard the im- 
ports as secondary evidence, in the absence of the primary 
showing upon which I mainly rely, but I do not regard prices 
as of any value whatever in determining what the duties ought 
to be. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me call the Senator's attention to the 
paragraph of which he is speaking, 308, which is very impor- 
tant, and which we Shall take up later, I suppose. I notice that 
the imports in 1910 were considerable; that is, they were 
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13,000,000 pounds. Since that time they have been on an almost 
steady decline until in 1919 they were only about 2,500,000 
pounds, showing that imports are becoming negligible in the 
items-to which the Senator is now referring. 

Mr. CUMMINS, The reason the imports are not a good 
guide, or not an accurate guide, at any rate, is that Europe is 
not normal, Europe is in a state of reconstruction. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask the Senator not to reach that con- 
clusion without bearing in mind the fact that I go back to 1910, 
when Europe was normal, and when the imports fell off in 
1911. They were about the same in 1912, They fell off again 
in 1913, which was prior to the war, showiug that the tendency 
was that their competition was failing as against the American 
output, even though the tariff duty under the Underwood law 
was only 12 per cent. i 

Mr, CUMMINS, In 1909 I examined the metal schedule with 
a great deal of care, and proposed a substitute for the schedule 
which expressed my views with regard to the duties which 
should be imposed at that time. But I do not know anything 
about the cost now there or here, and even if we knew what 
the cost there is to-day and knew what it is here to-day, we 
would not know what it would be to-morrow, because commer- 
cial conditions are shifting and changing so rapidly and so 
radically that I do not see my way clear to establish duties 
upon that basis. I am wondering whether there will not be 
found, before we are through with the bill, some other reason- 
able basis upon which we may proceed. 

Paragraphs 308, 809, and 312 comprise a very large part of 
the production of steel, not only in our own country but in other 
countries as well. I hope that before we have finished the con- 
sideration of this particular schedule the members of the Fi- 
nance Committee, who have examined the question as carefully 
and as thoroughly, I am sure, as it can be examined, will give 
us a little more information than we now have with regard to 
present costs and probable future costs in the competing coun- 
tries of the world. I can only repeat that my general informa- 
tion has been that in the great heavy productions of steel which 
comprise probably ninety-nine one-hundredths in volume of the 
entire production, we have reached a position in which we pro- 
duce as cheaply as others produce anywhere. That may be dis- 
turbed, that may not be true in the present moment. I do not 
know. I have not been able to find out. 

But we ought to be careful with regard to the metal schedule, 
especially careful about it, because 50 per cent of our produc- 
tion comes from one corporation and it is perfectly well known 
that it for years has fixed the price of substantially all the 
commodities which it produced and in which it deals, and that 
the less favorably situated industries are glad to follow that 
price. They go up if the Steel Corporation permits them to go 
up, and they come dewn when the Steel Corporation compels 
them to come down. I do not regard that as effective competi- 
tion. It is not what the country is entitled to in order to make 
competition an influential feree in fixing prices. Now we are 
confronted with a situation in which it may be that all of the 
other steel companies of the country will. combine, and then we 
shall have two great corporations, at the most three, producing 
these articles. It is idle to expect that under such circum- 
stances there will be any effective competition, because the 
intimacy is so great that we shall have to depend upon some- 
thing else than the competitive course in order to fix the price 
of the great bulk of the steel products. I myself do not want 
to go to the point toward which we are being driven every day 
at which the Government will be compelled to fix prices and to 
limit profits, That to me is an abhorrent suggestion. It may 
be that we must reach it and will reach it, but I do not want 
to see that policy established in the United States if it is pos- 
sible to avoid it, Therefore I am in favor of adjusting these 
schedules upon the basis of affording whatever fair competition 
we may expect from abroad. I de not know that that will be 
effective, but it is one of the things that we ought to bear in 
mind, and that I intend to bear in mind. when I come to vote on 
schedules like this one. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Towa 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. In connection with what the Senator from 
Iowa has so pertinently observed, I call his attention to para- 
graph 312 of this bill as illustrating the vice of an excessive 
duty, That paragraph covers— 

Beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, car-truck channels, tees, 
columns and posts, or parts or sections of columns and posts, deck and 


bulb beams, and building forms, together with all other structural 
shapes of iron or steel, 
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Mr. President, the principal item there is structural steel, 
although there may be a few other things included. . Structural 
shapes are, as the Senator from Iowa has so wisely said, more 
and more essential to every phase of our industrial life. With 
the perfection of the use of cement and other like materials in 
connection with structural.shapes, residences, business houses, 
hotels, warehouses are all now built, to a greater or less extent, 
of steel. Our bridges, our culverts, and our highways are also 
all dependent upon these essential articles. No less an au- 
thority than, Mr. Carnegie himself has stated that there is no 
competition whatever between the American producer and the 
foreign manufacturer. According to Carnegie himself, You may 
put. structural shapes on the free list and yet not a beam, 
a girder, or any other form of a structural shape will be im- 
ported, for the reason that such shapes are standardized just 
as building materials of wood are standardized. We have 2 
by 4’s of the 10 and 12 foot lengths. The structural shapes 
on the continent of Europe are standardized on the metric 
system; so that the French manufacturer and the German 
manufacturer do not make the identical length that we need. If 
the builders of skyscrapers or bridges should attempt to im- 
port structural shapes, they would have to-get a foreign expert 
to figure out just what they would need in meters and kilometers 
and the like instead of in inches and in feet. 

The import statistics show how true that it. While a few struc- 
tural shapes, which include many articles such as bulb beams or 
columns, or something of that sort, may have been imported 
into the United States, yet in 1920 we imported only $284,167 
worth of structural shapes—about 3,000,000: pounds. In the 
same.year we exported $28,956,819 worth of structural shapes. 
Our exports are 100 to 1—yes, 200 to 1—over our imports. The 
imports are absolutely negligible; they are not one-half of 1 per 
cent; and yet this bill proposes to place a duty of 30 per cent 
on every I-beam or every girder or every joist that goes into 
any character of building in this country, because Senators will 
notice the same old joker is in this bill, for its framers have pro- 
vided first a duty of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr, CUMMINS. The proposed duty is seyen-twentieths of 1 
cent per pound. j 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator from Iowa informs me that it 
is seven-twentieths of 1 cent per pound duty. Then there is an 
additional provision which reads: , 
any of the foregoing machined, drilled, punched, assembled, fitted, fabri- 
cated for, use, or otherwise advanced beyond hammering, rolling, or 
casting, 30 per cent. 

Senators have noticed that in the construction of buildings the 
materials are assembled and then the pieces are riveted to- 
gether, All they have to do is to punch one hole in a beam or 
a girder and it falls under the phrase “ fabricated,’ and there 
is an additional duty of 30 per cent. So there is an additional 
30 per cent duty on the most essential material for construction 
purposes which is known in this country, when not one cent is 
necessary, and, as the Senator from Iowa has well observed, 
it can only operate as a guaranty against any possible competi- 
tion invited by inordinate home prices. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky 
probably has later information than I have, because I have not 
studied this subject for several years; but there was some struc- 
tural steel imported along in 1909 and 1910. Of course, it could 
only be used in the seacoast cities. There were several large 
buildings in New York along in those years constructed out of 
imported structural steel, simply because the contractor believed 
that the home producer was charging too much for it, and he 
got it a little cheaper abroad than he could get it at home; but 
no part of the imported structural steel could get 50 miles away 
from the seacoast. The transportation charges, even upon equal 
terms, would forbid the English manufacturer getting his struc- 
tural steel to Pittsburgh or Chicago. The ste@l that is manufac- 
tured at Chicago, at Pittsburgh, and other interior places would 
have so tremendous an advantage over any imported steel that 
no large volume could be imported or could be used except at 
the very seaboard. 

I am saying this because I feel perfectly helpless with regard 
to this bill. I have a view with regard to the doctrine of pro- 
tection, and I have not changed my opinion in any degree since 
I did what little I could to secure fair rates in 1909 and in 1913; 
but the whole basis upon which we acted at that time has dis- 
appeared, apparently, and we are not able to compare the costs 
so as to introduce a competitive system. 

I had greatly hoped at one time that the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UNDERWooD]} would abandon the delusion of a tariff 
for revenue only, which has never been enacted in the United 
States and never will be, with any accuracy or fidelity, and 
would enlarge upon what he called in 1913 a competitive tariff. 
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I can not see very much difference between a competitive tariff 
or a tariff levied upon competitive principles and a tariff for 
protection. However, my Democratic friends still insist upon 
harboring the delusion that we can enact a tariff for revenue 
only. There is no such thing; that is, no such thing that would 
be adopted by the people of the United States. A tariff for reve- 
nue only and free trade are synonymous terms in the termi- 
nology of political economy, and political economists generally 
use them as synonymous terms. Free trade does not preclude 
levying duties upon articles which the country levying the duties 
does not produce, and a tariff for revenue only, when it is 
properly applied, permits the levying of duties only upon articles 
which the country levying the duties does not produce, as is 
evident from a moment’s consideration of the subject. 

The great objection which our Democratic friends have to a 
tariff for protection is that it increases the price not only of the 
imported article but of the domestic article as well, and, unless 
that objection is overcome by corresponding benefits and ad- 
vantages growing out of a tariff for protection, the argument is 
perfectly sound. The notion that we have a right to levy a tax 
for the benefit of one man or one producer or a dozen producers 
is obnoxious to every man who loves justice. We do not levy 
protective duties in order to make a producer rich or in order 
to give him profits ; that is not the purpose of levying protective 
duties; but we levy them because we believe that they are just 
as advantageous to the consumer as they are to the producer. 
If they are not as advantageous to the consumer as they are to 
the producer we ought to abolish and abandon the notion of 
protective duties. The fundamental idea of protective tariff is 
to keep the people of the country which levies it at work; it is 
to give them employment and to enable them at least to supply 
themselves with the articles which they consume. 

I know that mathematically it can not be accurately applied ; 
but that is my notion, at least, of a protective tariff. It is to 
make our country as nearly as possible autonomous, self-sus- 
taining; and every workingman who does not receive advantage 
or benefit from the levying of a protective tariff has just cause 
for complaint against it. We can not keep our people at work 
if we resort to the old plan of producing only those things that 
we can produce more cheaply than they can be produced in any 
other country in the world. We can neither develop our country, 
nor, having it developed, can we keep in employment our men 
and our women upon any such principle as that. If we had been 
devoted to free trade or the principle of a tariff for revenue 
only, we would have been an agricultural country alone, because 
I suppose that we can produce many kinds at least of products 
of agriculture cheaper than they can be produced anywhere 
else. = ye 

But that is all aside. I have waited for this opportunity to 
say just a word with regard to this particular matter. I have 
waited until the metal schedule was before the Seante, because 
I know more about the metal schedule than I know about any 
other schedule, unless it is one or two rather unimportant 
schedules that come later. I hope I shall be able to sustain the 
committee. My desire is to sustain the committee. I think that 
this is the most inopportune time of all the times I have ever 
known to enact a general revision of the tariff law, and in that 
respect I agree with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CumBerR], who expressed the same general idea the other day. 
I would not have entered upon a general revision of the tariff. 
The time has not come for it. The information that is neces- 
sary is not at hand, and even if it were at hand for this moment 
we could not depend upon it as a basis for action to-morrow, or 
next month, or six months hence. 

If I could have had my way—and I have urged this upon my 
associates with all the strength I had—if I could have had my 
way about it, I would have allowed the existing tariff law to 
remain as the general law upon the subject, including the 
emergency tariffs which have been enacted since the revision in 
1913. I would have then given the President or the Tariff Com- 
mission, preferably the latter, the authority to ascertain from 
time to time the difference between the cost of production in 
competitive products at home and abroad; and having ascer- 
tained that difference I would have had the President proclaim 
that difference, and then, by the law itself, I would have levied 
upon the products so examined the difference between the cost 
of production at home and abroad so ascertained, whatever it 
might be. 

That, it seems to me, would-have relieved the country of the 
disturbance through which we are now passing. It would have 
afforded reasonable guaranties to our producers that whenever 
they were unable to meet the competition from abroad by reason 
of comparative eost of production the duties would be raised to 
measure that difference. I think we have the authority under 
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the Constitution to clothe the President or the Tariff Commis- 
sion with: that power. I think the questions which arise with 
regard to the constitutionality of the present bill upon that sub- 
jeet would be entirely absent if the plan that I have suggested 
were employed. That is what I would have liked to do; but, 
inasmuch as I was powerless to affect the situation, I intend, 
whenever I am not clearly convinced that the committee has 
made a mistake, to fellow the committee; but whenever I feel 
well convinced that the duties which it has impesed are too 
high, I intend to vote my own sentiments with regard to the 
question, handicapped as I am by inability to ascertain what 
the differenee in the cost of production in this country and in 
other countries is at the present time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President-——— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. From the Senator’s closer relations with 
the committee, has he been able to learn what emergency re- 
quires. the introduction and consideration of this bill at the 
present time? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know—I think I know—that the Repub- 
licans generally do not believe that the Underwood-Simmons 
bill protects the industries of the United States, and [I share 
that belief in very many respects, and I assume that the Repub- 
licans believed that the sooner the law was brought into 
harmony with the Republican doctrine rather than the Demo- 
erate doctrine the better it would be for the people of the 
United States; and that reasoning would have been absolutely 
sound had it not been for the disturbed, chaotic condition of the 
world that renders it impossible to ascertain just what duties 
ought to be levied in order to embody and to carry out what I 
understand to be our doctrine of protection. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Wiil the Senator state in what the evi- 
dence consists that the existing law does. not adequately pro- 
tect, or in any way endangers, existing industries? What 
would be the evidence of it? 

Mr, CUMMINS. That question I can not answer abstractly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Would it not inevitably be the evidence 
of imports coming in here in increasing volume? 

Mr. CUMMINS. As I have remarked before, I do not look 
upon imports, under the present circumstances, as a reliable 
guide to the future. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; I was not asking that. What would 
be the evidence of danger? Would it not necessarily be exces- 
sive imports? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would be evidence of danger. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In the absence of excessive imports— 
and we have shown that in one schedule after another—how 
ean it be claimed that there is an inadequacy of tariff? 

Mr. CUMMINS. This law, I take it, is being enacted to 
care for the future; and the committee, I believe, has done 
the best it could to peer into the future, and to predict or 
assume what the conditions of the future will be; and they 
must have done that, because there was. no other basis upon 
which to proceed. I do not criticize the committee in any 
respect, but I particularly do not criticize the committee for 
refusing to accept as conclusive the fact that the imports of 
a particular article or commodity may have been very negli- 
gible, because, if the committee believed that to-morrow or 
next month or next year the imports would very greatly in- 
crease, from the standpoint that the committee was occupying 
I think it wag entirely proper to provide duties upon that 
hypothesis. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator will recall that we have 
had before us the tariffs on such articles as cement and ink 
and wood alcohol, and others in which the United States 
manufaetures half of all the product of the world, end in 
which it has a great export trade. Does the Senator think 
that taking those articles from the free list, or increasing the 
existing Cuties, is justified by peering into the future and mak- 
ing a tariff based on fears? 

Mr, CUMMINS. I am not going to criticize or condemn the 
committee. I can oniy say what I think about that subject. 
So far as I am concerned, I think that to put a duty on Port- 
land cement is little less than absurd. That is my judgment, 
but that is an individual judgment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, It is a very wise judgment; I will say 
that to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And it, I understand, is justified only by 
the suggestion that there are certain small manufacturers of 
Portland cement along the border, and that there may be com- 
petition between Canadian cement and cement manufactured 
in. our own country. I do not regard that as sufficient te war- 
rant a duty. Save in those limited communities, the duty 
will have no effect. It will neither inerease nor: decrease the 
price of cement, That may be affected by combinations and 
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understandings between American mnaufacturers; but the 
price of cement in Omaha, where the Senator lives, or in Des 
Moines, where I live, will not be in any respect affected by 
the duty which is put upon fit. I know nothing about ink. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ©CUMMINS. I yield. ' 

Mr. ROBINSON. If it should appear conclusively, as T be- 
lieve it does, that the cement industry is controlled by a trust, 
in violation of the provisions of the Sherman antitrust law, 
and the proper authorities of the Government should institute 
and prosecute successfully proceedings to dissolve the trust, 
it might result that from a low tariff competition would permit 
the people who use cement and the industries that use cement 
to obtain it at a lower price, might it not? The Senator does 
not mean to say that because of the price control that unques- 
tionably exists in the cement industry that control should be 
fastened upon the public and made more secure by an increase 
of the duty on cement importations? 

Mr, CUMMINS. No. On the contrary, I have just said that 
I was not in favor of a duty on Portland cement; but I repeat 
that the possibility of any competition preventing an increase in 
prices is so remote that I can not believe that, even assuming 
that there is a combination that controls the price, the combina- 
tion could increase the price to the point of competition. It 
could not do that, because it would destroy the market for 
eement before it would reach the point at which the foreigner 
ean import any considerable quantity of cement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator be good enough to yield 
to me for a further statement? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. ° 

Mr. ROBINSON. In view of the price history of this com- 
modity extending over a period of the last five years, and in 
view of the complete control which the combinations in the 
industry now exercise over the price, any price may be charged 
that the industry will bear—that is, short of a suspension of the 
use of cement in the United Stateg. If there is any virtue in 
the antitrust law, and that statute should be invoked and the 
trust dissolved, it is entirely possible, in my opinion, that the 
cement industry could be conducted profitably in this country 
upon the basis of two-thirds or one-half the price that is now 
being charged. In that event a diminution rather than an in- 
crease in the tariff might expedite and facMitate price reduc- 
tions in this: necessary commodity. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not see the connection between the 
statements of the Senator from Arkansas. It may be that 
the proceedings which are now in progress will result in a dis- 
solution of what is called the Cement Trust. I know nothing 
about the merits of that controversy, but my observations of 
the dissolutions which have taken place do not justify a 
belief that competition will be effectively restored by the dis- 
solution. 

What I mean to say is that before a combination, as it ex- 
ists now, or as it may be hereafter, would be able to raise its 
price to a point that would enable manufacturers of cement in 
foreign countries to reach the United States, or any considerabie 
part of the United States, it would have reached a price which 
would have been more than the traffic could bear, if I may use 
that expression. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That price has almost been reached now, 
and there are substantially no importations, as the Senator 
states. 

With respect to the effect of dissolutions of trusts, I presume 
the Senator means, epigrammatically speaking, that a dissolu- 
tion does not dissolve; that the experience of the country, under 
the operation of the antitrust law, is that actions which have 
apparently been successful in efforts to dissolve trusts have re- 
sulted in the reorganization of the trusts, and their proceeding 
under other forms. If there is any virtue in the antitrust law 
at all, it must be admitted, particularly under the circum- 
stances shown to exist in connection with the cement industry, 
that the dissolution of the trust would_result in price reduc- 
tion. If it does not, we would just as well submit to the power 
of this organization to fix any price it chooses, which, I think, 
in the end, would mean any price which the industry will bear, 
the highest price which can be charged without suspending the 
businesses which are conducted by reason of the production of 
eement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I sincerely hope that our experience in the 
future will be more fortunate, as far as the dissolution of trusts 
is concerned, than it has been in the past. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I concur in that hope. 

Mr. CUMMINS. My belief is that when these great combina- 
tions are dissolved, there is some one company producing the 
commodity a little more cheaply than any other company, and 
it controls the price, and every other producer is very glad to 
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go to that price. That is the reason we have had no great 
reduction brought about by the dissolution of the Standard 
Oii Co. 

I suppose the United States Steel Corporation can still con- 
tinue to exercise the influence it can and does wield over pro- 
duction and the price of steel. On an average I venture to say 
it can produce the heavier forms of steel for $10 or $12 a ton 
cheaper than its competitors can produce those same forms. 
It has allowed its competitors to live because it regarded it as 
for its interest to do so, but there has not been a time 45 
years in which within six months the United States Steel Cor- 
poration could not have bankrupted every independent organi- 
zation in the land, or at least reduced its profits so that the 
continuance of the industry would have become impossible. 

Those are conditions we have to deal with in some way or 
other. No man has yet been genius enough to present a plan 
which will deal with these situations short of the Government 
undertaking to fix prices or limit profits, and we are shrink- 
ing from that course now, and I think we may very wéll shrink 
from it. It is one of the problems we have yet to solve, and 
the man who does solve it successfully, or the Congress which 
is able to introduce and carry into effect a plan which will 
restore and preserve reasonable, fair competition, in the pro- 
duction of the United States, will be entitled to a great deal 
more than the plaudits of his fellow men. He will be entitled 
to a very secure and permanent seat in the heavenly land. 
While that has something to do with the tariff, its connection 
is somewhat remote. We have always to consider transporta- 
tion when fixing tariff duties. 

This bill in my judgment lacks an essential element, in not 
providing against the dangers which are always present of 
enabling carriers to neutralize the duties which are imposed 
upon a given product by the adjustment of rates of transporta- 
tion. We were debating here yesterday the earthenware schedule, 
Some years ago I had occasion to look into that, and at that 
time the producers of earthenware in England, in France, and 
in Germany as well, could reach the interior points of the 
United States, as far west as Chicago, at a rate which abso- 
lutely destroyed the protection or the advantage which wa’ at- 
tempted to be conferred by the levying of the duties. If one 
brings in a shipment of earthenware to New York, and if that 
importer can reach Chicago for one-half the rate which his 
rival in New Jersey must pay in order to reach Chicago, the 
effect of your duty is gone, and I think the consideration of 
that question is a part of the consideration of every tariff in- 
quiry. 

At one time I introduced a bill to cure that evil, but unfor- 
tunately, I could not secure consideration of it. The importer 
in New York, when he seeks to reach an interior point, ought 
to be required to pay the same rate of transportation that the 
producer in New Jersey or in New York pays. Simply because 
a part of the carriage is over the ocean, he ought not to be 
able to use the land lines of the United States in a way which 
discriminates against the home producer. 

But I must suspend. I had no notion of going into this sub- 
ject generally when I arose, but I wanted the opportunity, of 
which I have availed myself, to state in a general way my 
attitude toward this bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Senator from Iowa leaves the 
floor, I want to ask him a question. 

Mr, McCUMBER. That means several questions and an- 
swers, back and forth, and I shall not take more than five min- 
utes myself. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator has just now stated a very 
interesting proposition, one which he knows about, too. He has 
said that a man over in London or Paris or Berlin could ship 
his goods from that place to Chicago at a lower rate than the 
rate at which the manufacturer of the same article could ship 
from New York, let us say. If that is the condition, it is to my 
mind intolerable. As I look at it, however, it is entirely a 
question of transportation. Does the Senator think that we 
can remedy that situation by a provision in a tariff bill? 
Should we not meet it in another way, and do we not have to 
meet it in another way? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Naturally, we would have to meet it in an- 
other way, Ly an independent measure; but when we are en- 
deavoring to levy duties which will protect American producers, 
and when we know that the foreign competitors secure an ad- 
vantage, in the way I have suggested, which goes far to destroy 
the benefits of the duty, I think it would be entirely proper to 
put it into the tariff bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. In that case, you make the consumers of the 
article pay an exorbitant price, because of transportation 
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charges ; and if that is wrong, if they ought not to be required 
to do it; in other words, if the thing itself is wrong, it does 
not seem to me the attempt to meet it in this indirect way 
would be a remedy. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the thing is not wrong. It costs so 
much to transport an article from New York to Chicago, and 
the rate is based in a general way on the cost of the service. 
It costs as much to take a car which has been loaded with goods 
coming from Europe as it costs to carry a carload of goods from 
New York or New England or New Jersey. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska to 
ask another question. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not asking the Senator from North 
Dakota to yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then 1 decline to yield, as I have the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. I asked the Senator from Iowa if he would 
yield, and he has yielded. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I was recognized, and I 
decline to yield if the Senator is not courteous enough to ask 
me to yield to him. 

Mr. NORRIS. I make the point of order that the Senator 
from Iowa had the floor, and not the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Iowa had completed 
his speech, and the Senator from North Dakota obtained recog- 
nition, and started to make a statement when the Senator from 
Nebraska turned to me and asked if I would yield to allow 
him to ask a question of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not. The Senator is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then, if he did not, I have not yielded. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator has not the floor, of course, I 
have a right to ask the question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood that the 
Senator from Iowa had completed his discussion-and had 
yielded the floor, and the Senator from North Dakota was 
recognized. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then we will not get any information on that 
subject. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Possibly the Senator will get some infor- 
mation if he will be a little patient. 

Mr. President, I want the attention of the Senator from 
Iowa, because the Senator from Iowa has presented a sort of a 
rule which he thinks should be enacted into law, and which 
would authorize the President, or preferably, he says, the 
Tariff Commission, to fix these rates. The rule which the 
Senator from Iowa would adopt is that the President or the 
Tariff Commission should ascertain’the cost of production of a 
certain foreign product in the foreign country, and ascertain 
the cost of production of the like article in the United States, 
and then apply a duty which would measure this difference. 

As a general rule, or at least to some extent in some in- 
stances, that rule might work, but I think generally it would 
not work, and I will tell the Senator why. The Senator has 
already modified his rule himself, because, he says, we must 
take into consideration the question of freight rates. That 
means how we can get an article in competition with another 
article in g given territory. 

That is all right if we stop right there and if we wish to 
divide 50-50 with the foreigner. But let us suppose that we have 
factories in the United States which are capable of producing 
all of a given commodity that we require for consumption in the 
United States at a reasonable price. Here is a foreign country 
that can produce the same article, we will say, at a lower price. 
The Senator would add to the cost of bringing that article into 
this country a duty which would equalize the two. Now what 
would be the result? 

The result would be, other conditions being equal, that the 
producers in the United States who can produee all of a com- 
modity at a fair compensation will share with the foreigner: 
one-half of the market if both are able to fill that market. 
Would that be a good thing for the people in the United States? 
I do not think it would. We now, perhaps, produce very close 
to 95 per cent of all the articles we use in the United States. 
If we were to surrender 40 per cent of our trade and ring it 
down to about a 50 per cent basis, we certainly would be in a 
most precarious condition. 

I would adopt the Senator’s rule with this modification: I 
would give some advantages to the American producer beyond 
the mere advantage of equalizing the cost of placing an article 
in the market at any given point. I think the Americans 
should have a preference. "Of course they have some advantage 
in being organized, and organized in their own country; but 
just remember that with American capital going into foreign 
countries, as it has been of late years, and American machinery, 
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too, there will be just as good an organization on the part of 
the importer to reach the American consumer as there will be 
on the part of the American producer. 

So I would give an advantage to the Américan producer, but 
always keeping in mind that I would not have the rate so high 
that it would shut out importations entirely, because I believe 
there should always be a sufficient amount of importations to 
prevent any rise in price that would be an injustice to the 
American people. It is difficult to ascertain just what that 
should always be. Nevertheless we ought to come just as near 
to it as possible. 

Take a case of the kind which the Senator from Iowa has 
just mentioned. Here is a product that is made in England 
and costs #1 per unit. Here is a like product that is made in 
San Francisco and costs $1.50 per unit. The Senater’s rule, 
if there were no other modificatiom, would simply add 50 per 
cent to the foreign unit and then they would equalize each other 
so far as the cost of production is concerned. But we will sup- 
pose that the consumption is all east of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. Then we have to bring the American product from 
California to the eastern market at a freight cost, perhaps, of 
two or three dollars per unit. Immediately the American 
would be out of business. 

So I agree that we must take into consideration the quee- | 
tion of what the freight rates are, where the article is pro- 
duced in the United States, the field of consumption, the im- 
portance of that field ef consumption, and then determine what 
rate would give a fair competitive condition in that field of 
consumption. That means rates of duties which will take 
into consideration the matter of the freight rates as well. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroot in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
lowa? 

Mr. McCUMBER. 1 yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is no difference substantially be- 
tween the rule stated by the Senator from North Dakota and 
the one that I stated. I did not amplify it as he has done. 
I stated the rule laid down in the Republican platform many 
times, especially the Republican platform on which I came to 
the Senate of the United States, and to which I still give my 
loyal adhesion. 

The real difference between the cost of production at home 
and abroad can not be mathematically applied. It must be 
applied with good reasonable ‘sense sq as to produce exactly 
the condition named by the Senator from North Dakota. When 
the foreign article comes into the United States it lands upon 
one coast or the other. The center of population in the United 
States is just a litthe east of Ohicago. In distributing the 
American product as compared with the distribution of the 
foreign product the American producer must necessarily have 
an advantage. It is his by virtue of the situation. No one can 
take it away from ‘shim unless, as I said, in the adjustment of 
freight rates the importer who ships from the coast to the in- 
terior has an advantage over the American producer who ships 
from the coast to the interior. 

Mr. MoCUMBER. I agree with the Senator there, and I 
think we can amplify it in another direction. I am doing this 
for the purpose of drawing to the Senator’s attention the fact 
that I think <n the administrative provision which we have 
recommended we can iron out many of these inequalities and 
differences. After all, if we should adopt a different rule or 
standard and say the duty should be such as would equalize 
competitive conditions, then I :‘think we would have it very 
much nearer what we want. That would take into considera- 
tion a great many different elements which enter into the ques- 
tion of competition in the American market. 

35ut I do not entirely agree with the Senator’s rule, if ap- 
plied in some other respects. Here is ene situation: We have 
to take into censideration not only the interests of the producer 
but the interests et the consuming public. If we find an article 
produced in the Recky Mountain region that has its consump- 
tive demand in the Allegheny region we have to take into con- 
sideration whether the thing produced is of such importance 
as that we can justify a protective rate at all. In some in- 
stances we have had to say that it is so unimportant as com- 
pared with the importance of the consumptive demand that we 
can not afford to develop that industry in the United States. 

Then we ‘find another situation. Sometimes the freight rates 
are such that it is impossible, without imposing upon the 
public, to give a rate that will allow the producer in the Rocky 
Mountain section to reach the coénsumer along the eastern 
coast. So we have given rates in some instances that will 
allow the western producer to reach, say, as far east as Chi- 
cago and have the western market, but have not given him a 


rate on which he can possibly compete with the foreigner 
along the eastern coast. In that way we have tried to protect 
the American industry and at the same time prevent such a 
high charge against the consumer in the eastern section of the 
country. So here again we would have to modify the rule 
laid down by the Senator from Iowa. 

I will give one instance in which I think we could not apply 
the rule. .Suppose a product is produced in Canada at the 
same cost for which it is produced in the United States. The 
Canadian can bring it over here freely. There is no. difference 
in the cost of production, therefore there will be no duty at 
all, But let us take wheat, for instance. Let us suppose that 
the American producer, while it costs him no more to produce 
than it costs the Canadian producer, must purchase everything 
that he buys to live upen on a higher scale and standard of 
living, and pay for everything, that he buys on the higher cost 
basis. I do not mean merely the implements necessary to run 
his farm; I mean other things that do not enter into the ques- 
tion of raising his crop. He pays a higher price because he 
lives on a higher standard of living, and, therefore, I would 
give him a protection ‘as against the foreign product so as not 
to drive our product down to the price of the foreign product 
in a country where the cost of living is less than in this 
country. Se the rule would not work in that particular case, 
|S we are believers in the principle of protection. 

I simply wanted to call attention, Mr. President, to the fact 
that while I agree with the Senator from Iowa as to what 
should practically be the rate of duty, I can see that the rule 
which he enunciates would require a great many modifications, 
as he himself says, to meet each particular case. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President-—— 

The PRBESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose it will now be conceded that I have 
the floor; and I suppose also that the Senator from North 
Dakota will let me ask the Senator from Iowa a question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In the Senator’s own time, with pleasure. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to call attention to the fact, as the 
Senator did a while ago, that if he wants to interrupt when I 
have the floor he must get permission to do so. If he wants 
to interrupt me, he may look into the rules and find out how 
to do it. 

Mr. President, I did what I have seen done a thousand times 
in the Senate. When the Senator from Iowa had announced that 
he was through, before he took his seat, I addressed the Chair 
and asked if I could ask him a question, and the Senator from 
Iowa consented. It seems that at the time when the Senator 
from Iowa announced that he was going to conclude the 
Senator from North Dakota addressed the Chair, and the Chair 
said that he had recognized the Senator from North Dakota. 
Of course, I had to accept the word of the Chair. It has been 
a custom hitherto, to which there has been no exception in 
this Chamber, when a Senator was addressing the Senate and 


concluded his remarks and was about to stop and some Sena- 


tor wanted to ask him a question pertaining to what he had 
been discussing, that the Senator still held the floor, even 
though some other Senator had addressed the Chair. I have 
never known an exception of that kind until to-day. It seems 
that there is now a new rule. 

If the Senator from North Dakota were as anxious to get 
information as he is to take advantage of a favorable ruling 
of the Chair, and a technical ruling at that, to shut some other 
Senator off who is trying to get information, he would get along 
with his bill a great deal better than he is doing. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa has told us of a very 
interesting situation, one which in the past at various times 
has been discussed to quite an extent. The Senator called 
attention to the fact that under former conditions it was pos- 
sible for the manufacturer in EKurope to ship his goods to Chi- 
cago under a combined freight rate from the place of manu- 
facture in Europe to Chicago, which was less than his American 
competitor had to pay who was manufacturing his goods on the 
Seacoast, or near te it; in other words, that a person in London 
could ship, let us say crockery, from London to Chicago and land 
it, of course, in New York from the boat, unload it from the 
boat ‘and put in on ‘the train, fill a car with it, while in the 
same train perhaps the next car to it might be loaded with 
the same product manufactured right there in New York or 
close by. The two lots ef goods would go to Chicago in the 
same train, and yet the freight on the foreigner’s product 
would be very much less from London to Ohicago than the 
freight on the American product from New York to Chicago, 
and the foreigner could not only undersell the American on 
an equal market but that he could overcome the tariff that 
was imposed for the benefit of the American producer. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr, Presideat—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think I did not state just what the Senator 
from Nebraska understood me te say. I did not say that I 
knew of any case in which the freight rate from London to 
Chicago was less than the rate from New York to Chicago; but 
what I did say was that the rate from London to Chicago was 
a great deal less preportionately, considered from the stand- 
point of the cost of service, than the rate from New a to 
Chicago. 

I can not recall just what the differences were, but ‘I know 
that I examined the question very carefully and imtroduced a 
bill to correct that practice. That was some years ago. I do 
not know what the rates now are, but I do know that the rail- 
roads were carrying imported geods from New York te Chicago 
for a great deal less than they were carrying demestic goods. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I have not misunderstood the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. I did not mean te say that the Senator from 
Iowa had used London, for instance, as a place. I myself was 
merely illustrating the preposition that the Senator had laid 
down. I have leoked inte it, Mr. President, not so extensively, 
perhaps, as has the Senator from Iowa, but I know in a gen- 
eral way that what I am stating is true. I have investigated 
the matter ; I have come in personal contact with it a good many 
times in the investigations which I have made. The Senator 
from lewa, however, is an authority en rates, and I use his 
statement, illustrating it by a statement of my own. I do not 
want to misstate the Senator’s position. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am sure that the Senator dees not. I may 
have made my statement somewhat awkwardjy. I do not re- 
member whether the rate from London or any other foreign 
point te Chicago was absolutely less than the rate from New 
York to Chicage, but I know that what the railroad got for 
transporting the foreign goods from New York to Chicage was 
less than the railgoad get for transperting the domestic product. 

Mr. NORRIS. I very gladly accept what might be consid- 
ered a slight modification of what I understood the Senator’s 
original statement to be; but, Mr. President, I will make the 
statement on my own responsibility. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to state to the Senater from Nebraska 
that I can tell him that on crockery made in Germany and 
purchased by merchants in Salt Lake the freight rate from 
Germany to Salt Lake City was a little less than from Ohio to 
Salt Lake City. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am glad to have the cerroboration of the 
Senator from Utah for a statement I am about to make. I do 
not remember now, Mr. President, the particular place, but 
from a town on the main lime of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., somewhere between Chicago and New York, I think, in 
Ohio, although it may have been east of there, the freight rate 
on a shipment of crockery to a point in the West—I can not 
now state where; it may have been Chicago or it may have been 
farther west than Chicago; it might have been Omaha; but 
it was some place in the western part of the country, or the 
Middle West, as most people would understand it—was greater 
over that road from the particular point of manufacture to 
the destination of the shipment than the freight rate on a 
similar article from Europe passing through the same tewn 
over the same railroad to the same destination. There is no 
question about that being true. The records will show, Mr. 
President, that several years ago a carload of sugar was 
Shipped from San Francisco to Kearney, Nebr., over the Union 
Pacific Railway. The freight rate charged on that carload ef 
sugar was the rate from San Francisco to Omaha pilus the 
Jocal rate from ‘Omaha back to Kearney. The train going to 
Omaha ran through Kearney. When the train reached Kearney 
the men who had ‘purchased the sugar tendered the freight from 
San Francisco to Omaha. It was refused and they replevined 
the sugar. There is no question that such rate schedules ex- 
isted; but I do not believe the Congress of the United States 
ought to try to remedy a situation of that kind in a tariff bill 
by levying a tariff duty. To my mind, it is illogical, it is foolish, 
to think of doing such a thing in a tariff bill. A condition of 
that kind, in my judgment, can not logically be defended on 
any ground whatever; but we ought not to levy a tariff high 
enough to compensate for that dishonest freight manipulation. 
What we ought to do is to remedy the freight situation, because 


it applies not only to commodities that eome from abroad but. 


to shipments that originate in our own country. 
Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 
Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senater from Iowa. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I am afraid I was again misunderstood. 
I did not propose to change the tariff duties on account of the 
disparity in freight rates. What I suggested was that in a 
section of this bill it should be declared that the freight rate 
upon an imported article over the American railroads should 
mot be less tham the freight rate upon the similar domestic 
article. I had no thought, of course, of dealing with the 
situation through the mediwm of a duty levied upon cor- 
modities. 

Mr. NORRIS. I entirely agree with the Senator in the state- 
ment that we ought not to try to rectify that situation by the 
levying of a tariff duty ; we ought not in a tariff bill attempt to 
levy tates to equalize that kind of a situation; but, regardless 
of the kind of a bill te which a provision such as the Senator 
from Iowa has suggested may be attached, I should be glad to 
support it. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr.-SMITH. Mr. President, I do not knew why the particu- 
lar phase of the situation to which reference has been made has 
escaped me, but nevertheless it has. I should like to ask either 
or both Senators, how does it come about that in our adjustment 
of freight rates a foreign shipper, say from New York to an in- 
terior town, is called wpen to pay a less freight rate upon his 
shipment than the American shipper of similar domestic goods 
is called upon te pay? Is that on aceount of any international 
arrangement? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think it is on account of any inter- 
national arrangement, but I think we have a foolish notion with 
regard to transportation in some respects. For instance, the 
Senator knows perfectly well that a lower rate is given from 
the West to the seaboard upon grain that is to be exported than 
is given to the same commodity to be consumed in the United 
States. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I am aware of that. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I do not believe at ali in any “such adjust- 
ment. I think that when the railroads are engaged in service 
of that sort which ends with the ocean line the rate for similar 
service should be the same. 

Mr. SMITH. Since the Senator has mentioned it, I remem- 
ber we have a lower rate on certain articles for export. It will 
be remembered that we had quite a controversy about the east- 
ern division and the southern division ; but I did not know that 
the practice was applied to imports as well. It certainly seems 
to me that, if such a practice is being kept up, as the Senator 
from Nebraska is showing, we are levying a tariff on certaim 
goods for the benefit of the railroads and not for the benefit of 
the producers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES ef Washington. 
foreign shippers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the railroad makes a profit 
on carrying a foreign shipment from New York to Chicago, then 
it ought to take similar freight belonging here and carry it 
from New York to Chicago at the same price. If it does not 
make a profit on the foreign shipment, then it ought to increase 
the rate so that it will. Nobody can expect the railroad to haul 
goods at a loss or for nothing. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Genter from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Washi 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield te the Senator ar Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator will permit me, [ 
wish to suggest that the exercise of that power has brought 
more benefit te foreign ships than it has to the American rail- 


The great benefit comes to the 


reads. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is probable. I am net sure but that 
sometimes the railroads carry the foreign freight at a loss and 
make the lecal shipper pay the difference, because by that 
means in the aggregate they make more money, but if they «do 
transport the foreign shipment at a less, then the people here 
heave to pay exorbitant freight rates on some other commodity 
te make up that tess. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. And if the railroads are carrying such ship- 
ments at a profit. then they ought to ‘be able to haul American 
products at the same rate and get along all right. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And heretofore we have had 
exclusive contracts between railroads and foreign shipping lines 
by which the foreign shipping lines largely got the benefit of 
that reduced freight rate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I remember that the Senator from Washing- 
ten net very long ago introduced a resolution of investigation, 
in the discussion of which it was disclosed that at a time 
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when we were trying to build up a merchant marine some of the 
trunk-line railroads of the United States had secret contracts 
with foreign shipping companies by which they turned over to 
them at the seaports whatever foreign shipments they had. 
When the railroads were taken over by the Government, as I 
remember the correspondence that was disclosed at the time 
the Senator from Washington had the matter up, they were a 
little afraid that the people would catch on to that, and they 
knew that that did not look very well to Americans who were 
patriotic, and they suspended operations until the war was 
over and until they had gotten back again. I will ask the 
Senator from Washington if they are doing that now? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Some of these contracts are still 
in force, but most of the railroads have voluntarily—probably 
public opinion had a good deal to do with it—canceled those 
contracts, or they are not in force now. On a couple of the 
railroads we hope to have them abrogated and canceled by the 
ist of July, but they are still in force, 

Mr. NORRIS. Are they not illegal, as a matter of fact? 
What is the Interstate Commerce Commission doing about 
them? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
no jurisdiction over the matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then we ought to give them jurisdiction. 
ought to give somebody jurisdiction, and declare it illegal. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is the old controversy with regard to who 
shall control a transportation rate that is partly by land and 
partly by water. None of our tribunals can control foreign 
ships. 


Mr, NORRIS. No; but they can control the freight when it 


We 


once gets into this country, whether it comes by a foreign. 


ship or not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. To be sure, and that is what we ought to do. 
We ought to consider the coast as the end of the journey. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand, this preference 
on imports and exports lies within the discretion of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as to whether or not it shall be 
granted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not by express, positive provi- 
sion of law, except as the law leaves it in the discretion of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Only under that provision of the law which 
forbids discrimination. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as I understand, could stop these rebates on imports 
and exports if they saw fit to do it. They could refuse to allow 
the railroads to give a preference on imports and exports. 

Mr. NORRIS. If they can, I will say to the Senator, I can 
not conceive the frame of mind of anybody occupying a position 
to-day where he has a right to stop it who will permit it to 
go on. If they have not the right to stop it, then the fault lies 
here. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There has been a tremendous 
influence between the shipping lines of this country and foreign 
steamship lines in the past, and it has been very far-reaching 
in the country. 

Mr. NORRIS. To my mind that kind of a contract is not 
only unpatriotic, it is disgraceful. 

Mr, SIMMONS. -Mr. President, I think there can be no ques- 
tion about the Interstate Commerce Commission having juris- 
diction over these differentials allowed on imports and ex- 
ports. I remember that only a year or two ago we had up 
the question of whether the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had the right to make a distinction in the export or import rate 
to one port as against another port. The southern ports were 
then complaining that they had discriminated against them 
and not given them the benefit of the lower rates that they had 
extended to imports and exports to and from New York and 
other North Atlantic ports, and that evil was corrected. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, when I interrupted the Sena- 
tor from Iowa when as a matter of fact he had the floor, and 
the Senator from North Dakota objected, and the Chair sus- 
tained him, I had just one question to ask him, and I will ask 
that now, although I think the Senator has really answered it 
in some things he has said. 

The question that I wanted to ask the Senator, and have been 
kept from asking for nearly an hour, thus delaying the passage 
of this bill that much, was this: Does the condition that he de- 
scribes about the freight rates giving preference to the im- 
porter over the American manufacturer still exist? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I.do not know, Mr. President. I have not 
examined the question for two or three years—not since the 
roads passed back into the hands of their owners—and I am 
not able to answer it. I know that it continued up to the time 
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that the Government took possession on January 1, 1918, and 

so far as imports are concerned I do not know whether it is in 

existence now or not; but it is in existence so far as exports 
are concerned, as the Senator from Washington knows. 

Mr. JONDS of Washington. Mr. President--—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not gotten it from the 
commission; I have not inquired there; but I have been in- 
formed that the preferential on imports has not been put into 
effect since the war, and that it is not in effect now. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am glad to get that information. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not positive that that is 
correct, but that is the information I have. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, Mr. President, having secured the in- 
formation that I wanted to get when I tried to interrupt the 
Senator, I will close my remarks. Since the Senator from 
North Dakota left the Chamber immediately when I took the 
floor, he can be sent for now and told that I have quit. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the pending question re- 
lates to the tariff on galvanized iron and certain other manu- 
factures. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], 
who opened the discussion on this subject, has been very 
anxious to dispose of that paragraph. While he has not taken 
the floor and expressed himself in violent language, he has 
been constantly protesting to those about him the delay that 
has occurred while this subject has been pending, which delay 
comes entirely from the other side of the Chamber. 

From the beginning of the debate on this bill, impatience to 
a degree approaching violence has been manifested by Senators 
directly in charge of the bill. They have repeatedly declared 
that proper procedure in this body requires Senators ta con- 
fine themselves literally to the discussion of pending questions, 
So great has been the annoyance of Senators who are charged 
with responsibility for this bill over the delays that have here- 
tofore occurred in the passage or disposal of items submitted 
to the Senate that on yesterday a caucus or conference of the 
majority party of the Senate was held, and at that conference, 
according to press reports and current information, a resolu- 
tion bitterly condemning the majority Members of the Senate 
for absenteeism was adopted and a resolution contemplating 
cloture was proposed. 

The New York Tribune of this date contains a statement rela- 
tive to the subject of the conference which I believe is accurate. 
The headlines are: 

SENATE TARIFF TRUANTS FACE BIG ROUND-UP—REPUBLICANS IN CONFER- 
ENCE DEMAND ABSENTEES RETURN TO CAPITAL AND HELP PASS THE 
MEASURE—THREATEN TO CALL SERGEANT AT ARMS—-PARTY WHIP 
CHARGES SOMB WON'T ATTEND ROLL CALLS OR ANSWER TELEPHONES, 
The press story from the Tribune’s Washington bureau in part 

is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, May 25.—-Troubles of the Senate Republican leaders 
who are intent upon passing the tariff bill came to a head to-day in a 
conference of Republican Senators. The conference was called especially 
for the purpose of considering absenteeism of Republican Members who, 
as Senator CURTIS, Republican wom says, have come to a state where 
they not only do not appear at roll calls but will not even answer the 
telephone when summoned to the Senate. 

e conference adopted a resolution by Senator Curtis against 
absenteeism, instructing the chairman, Senator Lopen, to summon 
absentees back to Washington, and in favor of having the Sergeant at 
Arms compel attendance of absentees who fail or refuse to report for 


duty. 3 

Senator KELLOGG also introduced a new cloture rule intended to 
apply drastic cloture to appropriation and revenue bills, This was dis- 
cussed but not acted on. 

Senator CuURTiIs, Republican whip, lectured his colleagues sharply 
about absenteeism. He said that from May 15 to May 20, on an aver- 
age of 30 Republican Senators were absent at each roll call. On one 
day 49 were absent at each of two roll calls and 50 at another. He 
urged the necessity of maintaining a good attendance if the tariff bill 
is to be peewee and other needed legislation enacted. Senator MCCUM- 
BER, in charge of the tariff bill, joined in condemning absentecism. 


Then follows the resolution, which with the permission of the 
Senate I will have inserted in the Recorp. 

In a subsequent portion of the article the Senator from North 
Dakota is reported as saying; 


“Not one word in fifty uttered on the floor had direct relation to the 
particular tariff items under consideration.” He said, however, the Re- 
pete not the Democrats, were responsible for the passage of the 
ar’ f 
c eo that we are asking is to stick to our text,” said Senator Mc- 

UMBER, 

He ene regret that the rooms leading from the Senate cham- 
ber had been made so comfortable as to influence Senators to leave the 
chamber and stay in those rooms reading the newspapers rather than 
in the Senate. 

Senator UNDERWOOD, Democratic leader, denied there was a filibuster. 
He said debate could not be limited to the absolute details of an item 
under consideration and asserted that there was ample opportunity to 
filibuster if the Democratic Senators desired. He said there were 2,000 
amendments to the tariff bill, that a quorum call and a roll call could 
be forced on each one and calculated that 2,000 hours, or 200 days, 
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could be consumed in roll calls if the Democrats wanted to do it. He 
said there was no rar em and all that the Democrats would in- 
sist on was a thorough discussion. 

Mr. President, the indictment of majority Senators in the 
resolution adepted by the conference and by the Republican 
whip in his statement at the conference yesterday is, when 
given its natural force and effect, an indictment against the 
pending bill. It shows.that Senators who belong to the ma- 
jority have so little faith in its provisions that they are not 
willing to furnish a quorum to make pessible its prompt con- 
sideration and passage. zg 

The debates which have occurred this morning wnquestion- 
ably disclose that in the consideration of a bill involving 2,000 
or more amendments, all intimately related to one general 
subject, it is a mental impossibility intelligently to confine the 
discussion to the immediate, pending question. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Senator from North Carolina [{Mr. Sim- 
MONS], who, in a sense, has charge of paragraph 309 on this 
side of the Chamber, has been ready for a vote on this par- 
ticular item for two hours, the vote has been deferred by a 
debate on general questions, by discussions of the relation of 
freight rates to the tariff and other kindred questions, and that 
debate has come almost entirely from the other side of the 
Chamber. 

If we on this side felt the same irritation and annoyance 
which characterizes those who advocate the bill, we would be 
justified in describing the course of the debate this morning 
as a filibuster. It had no more relation to the question im- 
mediately before the Senate than many other discussions which 
have heretofore occurred at the instance of Members of the 
‘ninority. But in fairness and in good faith, I must say that 
the debates which have occurred this morning have been illumi- 
nating. 

If the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer] was cor- 
rect in his characterization of the debates heretofore as filibus- 
ters, I ask him how he characterizes his own conduct this morn- 
ing when he spoke at great length in reply to the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. CumMINS] on general topics, rather than on the 
pending paragraph. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I want to call the attention of the Senator 


to the fact that the debate we had here yesterday, which they 
complained of as delaying action for about two hours, was pre- 
cipitated by the Senator from North Dakota. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Which means that by some mysterious 
mental process the Senator from North Dakota and others asso- 
ciated with him in the conduct of the bill before the Senate as- 
sume to themselves a right in the advocacy of the legislation 
which they deny to those who oppose the bill. 

This one fact stands out before the country, before every 
man in Washington representing the press of the Nation in 
these debates, that the bill as a whole does not command the 
respect, the confidence, or the good-faith support of the major- 
ity Members of the Senate; that they are so indifferent to it 
that they are unwilling to attend, even when the party whip 
is lashed above their backs. 

The. Senator from Idaho [Mr. BoraH] some weeks ago ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction with the bill because the committee 
report is not accompanied by sufficient information. The same 
attitude on the part of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La fot- 
LETTE] may be inferred from his votes. 

The debate this morning discloses that great Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber, Senators like the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Cummins] and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norxis], 
are in doubt as to the value of the bill; and I have not the 
slightest doubt that a large number of other Senators would 
occupy the same attitude if they chose to give attention to the 
proceedings of the Senate, wherein the iniquities of this bill 
are being disclosed and made apparent to everyone who has 
sufficient intelligence to comprehend them. 

The attitude of these Senators may be assumed to be fairly 
definitive and expressive of the position of all those Senators 
who think so little of the pending bill in its relation to the 
business and to the people of the conutry that they are unwilling 
to stay here and help work out the problems which it involves. 

In addition to that, the ubandonment of any effort at cloture 
and the resort to processes of debate upon the other side which 
have heretofore been characterized as filibustering disclose the 
fact that if this bill is intelligently discussed by the Senate, and 
if what it contains is made known to the public, it will not 
become a law in anything like the form in which the Finance 
Committee has presented it. 

I reveal no secret when I say that Senators prominent in the 
management of the tariff bill before the Senate now, Senators 
in the Chamber at present, familiar with tariff history, con- 
nected with the passage of many important measures relating 


to the tariff, at heart in fact know that many of the proposed 
increases in tariff rates embodied in the report of the Finance 
Committee are unconscionable, unreasénable, and unjust. 

With that condition existing, no one participates from the 
other side of the Chamber in the debates on the bill except the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer] and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. Other Senators take part only when 
the items which affect the industries in their own States are 
involved. The mass of Republican Senators are disgusted, 
wearied, and unable to find justification for the enormous 
burdens of taxation which the Finance Committee’s report con- 
templates. They take no part and make no effort to vindicate 
this outrageous, inexcusable, indefensible effort to impose high 
tariff rates at a time when there is less justification for tariff 
walls and artificial barriers to restrict and prevent the expan- 
sion of American commerce than at any other period in the 
history of the country. The Senators on the other side sit idly 
by and leave to two Senators the explanation of items which 
they do not understand—the vindication of rates which have 
reeeived criticism from the most conservative business inter- 
ests of the country. 

This is the first time during the six weeks this bill has been 
before the Senate that I have done other than address myself 
to the paragraph immediately under consideration. In no in- 
stance heretofore has the necessity presented itself to me to 
consume the time of the State in discussing other than the 
pending question; but I affirm that the debates on the whole 
have been wholesome and enlightening, and they have revealed 
the fact that the proponents of this measure, the Senate Finance 
Committee, either know little about it or are unwilling or un- 
able to furnish the Senate and the country accurate and detailed 
information concerning its most important provisions. 

No wonder they talked about cloture. It is not surprising 
that the majority thought of limiting debate on the bill, its 
previsions being unjustifiable even from the standpoint of a 
large number of the majority Senators; it is not surprising that 
impatience to the point of irritation should be manifested by 
those charged with the responsibility of carrying out the will of 
the Republican Party. No wonder there should be talk of 
eloture, of stifling the voice of the American people in protest 
against the highest tariff rates, on the whole, ever proposed in 
the economic history of the country. But with Republican Sen- 
ators unwilling to attend, out of sympathy with the bill, taking 
no part in its consideration, secreting themselves, as the Senator 
from Kansas is quoted as saying, when called by telephone to 
help make a quorum, it is no wonder that all thought of a 
eloture should be abandoned and the friends of the bill them- 
selves be driven at once to an Bpparent effort to delay its 
consideration. 

With the minority seeking a prompt vote on the pending para- 
graph, the majority Senators are discussing general topics, fail- 
ing to “ stick to their text,” as the Senator from North Dakota is 
reported to have characterized it in yesterday’s conference. We 
are now confronted with a change of attitude. This morning 
general debate, discussion of freight rates, ocean transportation, 
rail transportation, and kindred subjects, which naturally and 
logically are related and inseparably retated to the question 
affecting the justice or the injustice, the reasonableness or the 
excessiveness of the tariff sought to be imposed, are taking the 
time of the Senate away from the tariff and away from the 
paragraph immediately under consideration. 

I know it may be said that in making these remarks I myself 
have departed from the rule which I have heretofore pursued, 
namely, confining myself to a discussion of the question immedi- 
ately pending, but in justification I say that the conduct of the 
chairman of the committee in charge of the bill and others on 
the other side of the Chamber this morning shows the mental 
and moral impossibility of confining discussion while consider- 
ing this bill to a single item with no regard to those provisions 
related to it. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to have inserted in the Rec- 
orp the article from which I quoted in part, namely, that article 
in the New York Tribune of May 26 relating to the majority 
conference. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Tribune, Friday, May 26, 1922.] 


Senate Tagirvy Truants Facr Bic Rouxp-urp—RsPuBLicans IN CON- 
FERENCE. DEMAND ABSENTERS ReTurN ro CaprraL aND [fete Pass 
THE MEASURE—THREATEN TO CALL SmrcHanr at ARMS—Party WHIP 
CHarcEs Some Won't ArTEND ROLL CALLS OR ANSWER TELBPHONES. 

(From the Tribune's Washington Bureau.) 

WasHINcTon, May 25.—Troubles of the Senate Republican leaders 
who are intent upon passing the tariff bill came to a head to-day in a 
conference of Republican Senators. The conference was called espe- 
cially for the purpose of considering absenteeism of Republican Mem- 
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bers who, as Senator Curtis, Republican whip, says, have come to a 
state where they not only do not appear at roll calls, but will not even 
answer the telephone when summoned to the Senate. 

The conference adopted a resolution by Senator Curtis against ab- 
senteeism, instructing the chairman, Senator Ee, to summon ab- 
sentees back to Washington, and in favor of having the Sergeant at 
=~ compel attendance of absentees who fail.or refuse to report for 

uty. 

NEW CLOTURK RULE DISCUSSED. 


Senator KeLtocc also introduced a new cloture rule intended to 
apply drastic cloture to appropriation and revenue bills. This was dis- 
cussed, but not acted on. 

Senator Curris, Republican whip, lectured his colleagues sharply 
about absenteeism. He said that from May 15 to May 25 an average 
of 30 Republican Senators were absent at each roll call. On one da 
49 were absent at each of two roll calls and 50 at another. He urge 
the necessity of maintaining a good attendance if the tariff bill is to 
be passed and other needed legislation enacted. Senator McCuMBmr, 
in charge of the tariff bill, joined in condemning absenteeism. 

See ete ee resolution was submitted by Senator Curtis and 
adopted: 

* Whereas the Republicans have a membership of 60 in the United 
States Senate, which gives them a majority of 24 in the Senate; and 

“ Whereas there is and has been a much larger absenteeism than is 
justified under existing circumstances, and it is important that all 
Senators whose health will permit should be present at all sessions of 
the Senate: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by this conference of Republican Senators, That it is the 
sense of this conference that the chairman be, and he is hereby, in- 
structed to notify all Republican Senators who are absent from Wash- 
ington and those who are in the city but have been missing roll calls 
of the Senate that it is important that absentees at once return to their 
duties, and that those who are in the city be requested to remain within 
call of the Senate during its sessions; be it further 

“Resolved, That if the absentees fail or refuse to report for duty at 
once, proper steps be taken to have the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate 
compel the attendance of such Senators.” 

After the matter of absenteeism had been thrashed over, Senator 
KELLOGG, acting for a group of Republicans who recently conferred at 
the instance of Senator TOWNSEND, 
cloture on appropriation and revenue bills. 


SIXTEEN COULD ENFORCE CLOTURE. 


The proposed rule provides that any time after a revenue bill or an 
appropriation bill has been before the Senate five calendar days, 16 Sena- 
tors may offer a_ motion to limit debate. This would prevail by vote 
of « majority. Thereafter no Senator would be entitled to speak more 
than 1 hour on the bill or more than 10 minutes on any améndment or 
debatable motion affecting the bill. 

The conference did not get far on the discussion of this proposed rule 
and then adjourned until to-morrow. 

After the Senate opened Senator Harrison stirred up a discussion of 
absenteeism and of cloture in connection with the tariff bill. He ap- 
pealed to Republican Senators “ to stay in their seats and help pass 
this bill.” He declared if this were done there would be no occasion 
for cloture. i 

Senator LeNRoor inquired how long it would take to pass the tariff 
bill at the present rate of procedure. 


“If it took a hundred years,” said Senator HArrison, “ it would be 


a good thing, because if ever a bill will increase the burden on the backs 
of the people it is the iniquitous tariff measure now before the Senate.” 

Senator HARRISON denied there was a Democratic filibuster and said 
he did not wonder that the Republicans were seeking cloture “ to force 
this bill through without debate.”’ 

Senator Curtis said there had been more absenteeism on the Demo- 
cratic side than on the Republican. 

Senator McCUMBsR said “ not one word in fifty uttered on the floor” 
had direct relation to the particular tariff items under consideration. 
He said, however, the Republicans, not the Democrats, were responsible 
for the passage of the tariff bill. 

“All we are asking is to stick to our text,” said Senator McCuMBER. 

Iie expressed regret that the rooms leading from the Senate Chamber 
had been made so comfortable as to influence Senators to leave the 
Chamber and stay in those rooms reading the newspapers rather than 
in the Senate. 

Senator UNDERWOOD, Democratic leader, denied there was a filibuster. 
He said debate could not be limited to the absolute details of an item 
under consideration and asserted that there wus ample opportunity to 
filibuster if the Democratic Senators desired. He said there were 2,000 
amendments to the tariff bill, that a quorum call and a roll call could 
be forced on each one, and calculated that 2,000 hours, or 200 days, 
could be consumed in roll calls if the Democrats wanted to do it. tie 
said there was no such purpose and all that the Democrats would insist 
en was a thorough discussion. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the indiffer- 
ence of the majority toward the bill as pointed out by the 
Senator from Arkansas can be explained. The majority are 
hearing from home. They are receiving letters, and the letters 
and the resolutions which they are receiving are like those in- 
troduced the other day by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hitcucock]. They are receiving letters from home tending to 
prove the Democratic contention here that this bill is. going to 
increase the cost of living, and that this bill is going to continue 
high prices in this country. 

I have before me a letter from one of the leading wholesale 
and retail clothing merchants in the city of Boston. It is a 
letter similar to many others which I have received. I did not 
think it was possible for the Democrats to prove conclusively, 
before the bill went into operation, what the effect of it was 
going to be upon prices in this country, but here is a letter from 
a merchant, not a statistician, not a theorist, not a Treasury 
expert, but a hard-headed business man, who states what is 
already happening in regard to the increased price of clothing 
as the result of the tariff agitation. 
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The letter is from the Leopold Morse Co., written by Mr. 
Julius C. Morse, of Boston. Mr. Leopold Morse, who was the 
founder of this firm, was at one time a Member of Congress. 
Mr, Morse says: 

LEOPOLD Morse Co., 
Boston, May 25, 1922. 
Hon. Dayip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Sir: About six months ago Attorney General Daugherty started 
an investigation on retail prices throughout the country, and the 
National Association of Retail Clothiers, numbering about 6.000, of 
which I happen to be vice president, were very much exercised over the 
reports that were sent out stating that the retailer was to blame for 
jy prices in existence, and that he should be investigated, as there 
m ght be evidence of profiteering. 

nancial statements showing the retail business during the year of 
1921. of course. went a great way to prove that this was a fallacy, 
and that the retailers were suffering from a loss of sales and a lower 
gross and net profit. ; 

Even under these conditions, however, in order to meet the consumers 
demand for lower-priced clothing, the retailers have done everything in 
their power to make prices more attractive, get the public still demands 
a further reduction, and as a result the retail clothing business through- 
out this country is not in a good condition. 

I should say offhand that the price of clothing is abvut 1.65 over 
pre-war prices, and at this mark the profit is very small and almost 
at the danger point. Doing a wholesale business as well as a retail 
business, we find that where retailers sell their clothing-at a close 
mark collections are slow and failures have increased. 

However, this is not the point of this letter. Owing to the agitation 
relative to the high tariff on wool and the embargo caused by the emer- 
gency tariff, cloths have risen by leaps and bounds within the last 60 
days, and although the mills made very attractive prices when showing 
their goods the 1st of March, yet to-day we are obliged to pay all the 
way from 25 cents to 50 cents per yard more on the prices made by the 
mills when they opened their lines for fal! during the month of March. 

In consideration of the fact that it takes about 34 yards of cloth to 
make a suit of clothes, you can readily see that there is an advance 
to-day of from $1 to $2 per suit on the cost of the cloth alone, caused 
by this advance, and I really feel that unless careful attention is paid 
to the tariff on wool that the retail consumer, instead of being able 
to get clothing for less than the fall of 1922 over the fall of 1921, 
will perhaps be obliged to pay the same price, if not more, because 
7 a on in labor bas hardly overcome the advance in the price 
ef cloth. 

I am not an advocate for low tariffs and for the importation of 
foreign cloths and clothing, but feel that the situation as it confronts 
us to-day is very serious on account of the fact of the steadily rising 
price on one side and the consumers’ demand for lower prices on the 
other, 

With best regards to you, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
JuLivs C. Morss. 

Mr. Morse is vice president of the National Association of 
Retail Clothiers, an organization comprised of 6,000 members. 

Now we can understand why there is indifference on the part 
of the majority toward this bill. For one letter in favor of 
high tariff rates I have received five from the merchants and 
manufacturers of my State protesting against the various 
rates named in the bill. 

Hardly a word has been said on dhe floor of the Senate 
during the debate upon the other side of the Chamber in re- 
gard to the rights of the consumers of the country. While we 
have been crying out to deflate war prices, while our people 
have been anxiously waiting to see the prices of the necessities 
of life come down, they have seen their wages come down— 
we have seen in the New England mills the wages reduced from 
40 to 60 per cent—and now we have presented here a tariff 
bill which proposes to keep up excessive war prices, and, in 
some instances, to increase the war prices. 

At the very time wages are being cut we are preparing to 
levy tariff duties that will increase the prices of those com- 
modities our working people must have in order to exist. 

Does anyone wonder that there is indifference? The senti- 
ment that is being reflected in letters like the one which I have 
read must be reaching the Members on the other side of the 
Chamber, and they must be beginning to realize that the con- 
suming public of the country are no longer interested in high 
tariff duties for a few industries when it means extortion 
from the consumers, when it means that though the laboring 
man may appear to receive a good wage, it is going to cost 
him twice as much to live as when he had a low wage. Our 
laboring people are possessed of intelligence, and they can 
not longer be fooled by a system that makes their cost of 
living disproportionate to their wage. 

Mr. President, let us hear more about the consumer. Let us 
hear more about how these rates will be reflected in prices 
after the bill is passed and to what extent the burdens of this 
tariff bill are to be passed over to the consumer. 

The principal trouble with the bill is that when the committee 
began to draft the chemical schedules and the schedules upon 
other raw materials they made a rate about 3 feet high instead 
of about 1 foot high, and they have builded up compensatory 
rate after rate, until a price level will-be reached on the finished 
product that will require the consumers who buy the finished 
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manufactured product to pay even higher prices than during the 
war period. 

Mr. President, I hope before we finish the debate we shall give 
some consideration to letters of the character which I have just 
read, which show that already the prices are beginning to in- 
crease and already the effect of the rates named in the bill is 
being reflected by demands upon the consuming public for in- 
creased prices for clothing. But the same story will be repeated 
when we come to the other sehedules in this bill, particularly 
food and other necessaries of life. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, this morning w@ had 
quite an illuminating debate between two veteran Senators on 
the Republican side of the Chamber representing great agricul- 
tural States. From the general principles which they defined 
one would believe that the guiding star which would shape 
their course in the building of tariff legislation would be rea- 
sonable competition at the customhouse. 

The distinguished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CumBER], in eharge of the bill, has repeatedly said in the 
course of the debate, and he repeated the statement this morn- 
ing that he did not believe in the enactment of tariff rates that 
would cut off competition at the customhouse, but that he be- 
lieved that a reasonable amount of imports should be allowed 
to come into the country, from which the Government could 
derive revenue. Mr. President, that was not a free-trade 
speech, but approached very closely to a speech that might be 
made by one who favored a tariff which was levied primarily 
for revenue. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] this 
morning repeated, to a large extent, the same assertion, that 
he was not in favor of a prohibitive tariff, that he wanted 
some competition at the customhouse, and that, although he 
desired to follow the committee, he expected to exercise his 
own individual judgment. However, although the Senator 
from Iowa stated to the Senate that he was better informed 
on the iron and steel schedule than on any other schedule of 
the bill, he refused to say that he would vote against the rates 
in that schedule now presented by the committee to the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, when I sat in my seat this morning and 
listened to the discussion, I drifted back in memory to more 
than a dozen years ago, when I saw the able Senator from 
lowa stand side by side with the late lamented Senator Dol- 
liver from Iowa and denounce the prohibitory duties in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill and back up his denunciation with his 
vote; and I could but question in my own mind as to where 
the senior Senator from Iowa of 12 years ago had disappeared 
when he is willing to-day to advocate the principle but bow 
in humble submission to the prohibitive rates in this bill, and 
especially in the iron and steel schedule, which he announced 
to the Senate he knew more about than he did about anything 
else in the bill. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the agricultural masses 
of the people are going to stand for a tariff bill which proposes 
to put prohibitive taxes on the raw materials from which their 
plows, their trace chains, their agricultural implements, in fact, 
practically all of iron and steel products which they use are 
made and to mulct them in heavy taxes for the benefit of some- 
body else. I do not believe that anybody is going to be able to 
fool] the farmer of the Middle West about this tariff bill. 

Ten years ago when the present law was written I realized 
then, as I realize now, that as to the heavy commodities in the 
iron and steel schedule the great Anterican industry was full 
grown and could fight in the markets of the world its own 
battles. We are the master iron makers of the world, and I 
May say of all time. 

In framing the act of 1913 I put some of the articles embraced 
in these paragraphs on the free list. There was but one reason 
why the rema‘nder of them did not follow, and that was that I 
realized the tariff house had been built on stilts and that it had 
been on stilts for so many years if I had brought it down by 
cutting the timber from underneath with an ax and letting it 
drop I might shock the business sentiment of the American 
people and force a reaction on what I intended to do. There- 
fore I attempted to reduce these rates by lowering the tariff 
with a jackscrew, hoping that time would justify the course [ 
had taken and that at a later date the entire list of heavy iron 
and steel commodities and other similar articles covered by the 
the bill might be put on the free list, when the people of Amer- 
ica might understand that this country could get along without 
tariffs on everything, and that the American consumer could not 
be mulcted behind a tariff wall. 

Now we have come to these paragraphs. Under the peculiar 
parliamentary conditions under which the bill is being now con- 
sidered, when according to the unanimous-consent agreement 
only committee amendments may be considered, it is prac- 
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tically impossible to move an amendment that will cover the 
subject correctly, but that will be done in the end. However, I 
want to put the acid test right now to those Senators who 
occupy the position announced on the floor of the Senate this 
morning by the distinguished chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee [Mr. MeCumser] and also by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Cummins] that they believe in writing a tariff bill that is 
competitive at the customhouse. The Senator from Iowa said 
he regretted that I had abandoned that position. I have not 
abandoned it. A revenue tariff bill must be competitive. A 
tariff for revenue bill must imply reasonable competition at the 
customhouse, because if there is not reasonable competition in 
goods coming through there can not be reasonable revenue 
raised. I do not mean by competition at the customhouse 
that one tin can should be allowed to come through the 
customhouse when 100,000,000 tin cans are manufactured be- 
hind the tariff wall. I contend that no competition is rea- 
sonable as a basis for taxation unless at least 3 per cent, 
5 per cent, or 10 per cent of foreign imports are allowed 
to come into the country. Any industry that can not stand 3 
per cent of competition from abroad, or pretends it can not 
stand 3 per cent or 5 per cent of competition from abroad, in 
order that the Government may receive revenue and that there 
may be some imports coming in to adjust prices is an industry 
which is demanding monopoly for itself. There is no escape 
from that conclusion. 

I will not take the time of the Senate to go through all of 
these items. I discussed pig iron last night with the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, and at that time he ad- 
mitted that there was practically no pig iron coming into the 
country, and none would come in. He admitted also that we 
ewere the masters of the world in the production of pig iron. 
The same thing is true of all the heavier grades of steel and 
iron products. 

However, I wish to call the attention of the Senate and the 
country te one paragraph embracing certain heavy iron and 
steel products. The Finance Committee have recommende: 
that the rates on the products referred to be largely increased 
over those in the present law, and I want to know how the 
rates in this paragraph square with the declarations of the 
chairman of the committee in favor of reasonable competition 
at the customhouse and reasonable imports. 

Take the paragraph that relates‘to iron and steel sheet 
plates. They constitute one of the important items of so-called 
raw material in the iron and steel schedule. They constitute 
the base material out of which plows are made, the base mate- 
rial out of which wagons are manufactured, the base materia! 
out ef which ships are constructed? the base materiai out of 
which are built the freight cars for carrying the commodities 
of the country to market, the base material for almost every- 
thing found in the blacksmith shop, and the base material even 
for the iron roofs of our houses. On these commodities the 
schedule is built. . 

We find that the committee has largely increased the rates 
on iron and steel plates, and yet in 1920 under the lower rates 
of the present law—and the same thing is relatively true of 
other years, but I take 1920 for convenience—the production of 
plates and sheets covered by the paragraph to which.I am now 
referring amounted to 9,337,680 gross tons. Please bear in 
mind the fact that 9,337,680 gross tons was what the mills of 
America produced and it was consumed either here or abroad. 
Now, what did the imports amount to for that year—the year 
1920? They are given in pounds. I presume the man who pre- 
pared these figures was ashamed to give them in tons and so 
he gave them in pounds. He gives the imports in pounds for 
1920 as 58,620, which reduced to gross tons is less than 29 gross 
tons. Think of it! Twenty-nine gross tons of imports as com- 
pared to over 9,000,000 tons of production! And in the same 
year we exported to fore'gn markets 2,062,947,743 pounds of 
sheets and plates, which, reduced to tons, is something like 
1,000,000 gross tons. We produced over 9,000,000 gross tons of 
sheets and plates. We exported and sold in the open markets 
of the world over 1,000,000 gross tons of sheets and plates, and 
the imports amounted to 29 tons—29 tons—and on the basis 
of that, when the paragraph itself was pending before the Sen- 
ate, the chairman of this committee announced that he was in 
favor, not of levying a prohibitive tariff at the customhouse, 
but of levying rates that would allow some importation to come 
through. Twenty-nine tons, under those circumstances, is not 
much—some importation ! 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the Sen- 
ator, what is the rate under the Underwood law under which 
29 tons came in? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The rate at that time was 12 per cent 
ad valorem. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. And what is the proposed rate? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They increase it by making it a specific 
rate from a cent a pound up te 20 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. FLETCHER. A cent a pound would be equivalent to 
how much? 

Mr. UNDERWOCD., It is a higher rate than the 12 per cent 
ad valorem, and then they go up te 20 per cent ad valorem, in 
the open face of the declaration that the Senator stands for a 
tariff that will admit importations at the customhouse; and 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], who 
knows’ this schedule better than any other in the bill, is not in 
favor of a prohibitive tariff, and yet would not announce that 
he would vote against that paragraph, and did not. It has 
already been agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. President, the truth about the matter is this: I have 
had to fight this question out a good many times. For many 
years I represented an iron and steel constituency. I am in 
the business myself. As I said before, I would not willingly 
harm a people that I represented ; but neither would I willingly 
betray a people that I represented by taxing them unjustly for 
special interests. I know this schedule and I know that that 
rate is a shame and a fraud on the American people. I know 
that it is not in the interest of this great industry im the end. 
It is very much better for this great industry to tale the 
shackles of a tariff off its limbs. It is able to compete in the 
world by free competition. Let it sell to the mills at home, to 
the blacksmith, the carriage maker, the reof maker, at reason- 
able profits and develop a home market for its own products, 
and stand a giant in the world rather than being wet-nursed in 
a baby’s crib when it is a full-grown industry. 

Why, Mr. President, this idle talk about the labor involved in 
this schedule is as ancient as the grave. Thirty, forty, fifty 
years ago, when men stood with their brawny arms and handled 
the slabs and the billets as they went through the roils, reducing 
them to plates or bars, the question of labor might be involved ; 
but that argument will not appeal to a man to-day who goes to 
a modern mill and sees the whole machinery worked by steam 
or electricity—and the modern mill is worked by electricity— 
with one man sitting in the roof with his levers in his hands 
and sees the great ingots that roll out and go into one roll after 
another, untouched by human hands, entirely handled by ma- 
chinery controlled by a man sitting in a lofty roof, until they 
come out in the form of plates for shipbuilding or steel rails to 
earry your freight on. Labor has become infinitesimal in this 
problem. The question really involved is that of the cost of the 
plant, the capital cost, the interest you must pay on capita! for 
this preduction ; and it is absurd to tell me now that in America, 
with all the gold in the world, with all the securities in the 
world, with the world begging on bended knees at our doors for 
the loan of money, we have to protect American manufacturers 
because they ean not secure as cheap capital in America as they 
can secure abroad. 

Take the very paragraph that I am talking about. The report 
of the Tariff Commission, which I hold in my hand, shows that 
in addition to the exports of iron and steel plates that I read 
awhile ago there were 72,000,000 pounds exported to Japan, 
Canada, and the United Kingdom—to the United Kingdom! 
We have.been carrying coal to Newcastle, sheets and plates to 
Great Britain, to compete with the British mills; and then the 
Committee on Finance thinks it must raise an ad valorem rate 
from 12 per cent ad valorem to 20 per cent ad valorem! I sup- 
pose that is for the sake of raising revenue on 29 tons imported. 

No, Mr. President; nobody is going to be fooled about this 
proposition. I do not reflect on my colleagues or intend to 
reflect on them when I say that I have not a fair jury to which 
to argue this ease. It is not that youg minds can not be con- 
vinced on this proposition, and not that your minds are not 
convinced on it; but I know how a tariff bill is written. Some 
of your constituents expect that you will get rates on certain 
products for them. Some of those rates may be justified and 
some may not; but in order that you can get what you want you 
have gotten aboard the tariff ship and are going to ride through 
with it, regardless of cost. If this were the only paragraph 
presented to the Senate at this hour I would have no more 
doubt that 90 per cent of the Senate would reject the para- 
graph than that I am speaking here; but it is in the bill and 
it must ride. through. 

They talk about German competition, As I pointed out last 
night, the raw material of Germany is destroyed. This is: not 
a question of labor, because in the case of these great, heavy 
iron and steel products it is machinery that does the work 
now. The labor cost is infinitesimal; and , without raw 
material in iron and coal, is out of the world’s market as a 
competitor of America. So, Mr. President, I am only referring 
to one of these paragraphs. There are 10 or 15 of them where 
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the same argument that I have made for sheets and plates can 
apply with equal force. 

It is idle, however, for me to talk. I realize that in the 
Senate I am going up against a jury that has made up its mind. 
The verdict has been written; but I am taking your time be- 
cause there is a court to which I can appeal, This injustice 
will not remain on the statute books of America unless you 
modify your position so that you do net construe a protective 
tariff to mean a prohibitive tariff, written in the interest of 
monopoly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President; I apologize to the Senator 
from Arkansas for having deviated from my usual course and 
what I have been preaching for some time by taking three min- 
utes to answer the Senator from Towa. I admit that I got 
off the track of holding close every minute to the particular 
subject. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator, like a good many other Sena- 
tors when they address the Senate, evidently was unconscious 
of the passing of time. Instead of taking 3 minutes he actually 
took 80 minutes or more. [ find no fault with the Senator’s 
doing that, because, as I said during the course of my remarks, 
his discussion was illuminating but not convincing. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will increase tt to 5 minutes if the 
Senator wants me to, but not to 30 minutes. 

Mr. President, I realize that I ought to be a shining example 
of brevity in what I may say, but also a shining example of 
never crossing a bridge until you come to it. The Senator from 
Alabama has taken considerable of the time this morning in 
discussing the same subject that he discussed yesterday, and 
making many of the assertions that he made yesterday, with the 
usual force with which the Senator makes those assertions; 
but I am going to invite the Senator now to go right back to 
the real subject under-discussion. We have offered an amend- 
ment to the House bill, on the bottom of page 55, line 25, to 
strike out the figures “28” and to insert in lieu thereof the 
figures “30,”a difference of 2 cents. 

This covers “ sheets or plates composed of iron, steel, copper, 
nickel, or other metal with layers of other metal or metals im- 
posed thereon by forging, hammering, rolling, or welding,” and, 
as we would have it, it would be 30 per cent ad valorem. As 
the House wrote it, it was 28 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the Senator let me ask him if the 
present law, which he is now proposing to change, does not 
make the rate 15 per cent? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was just going to state that. That is 
exactly what it does. The Senator’s whole argument seemed to 
indicate that where the importations were small there should 
be no duty whatever levied. One would draw that from the 
arguments he makes day after day, that we do not need the 
protection, and why, then, raise this duty? I am going %) 
answer that part of the Senator’s argument. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope the Senator will. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I shall do so, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I hope the Senator will bear in 
mind, at the time he is answering it, that the present rate was 
written at the other end of the Capitel by a committee of 
which I was chairman, and my committee put a rate of 15 per 
cent ad valorem on this article, which was agreed to by the 
Senate, which does not indicate that I thought it all ought to 
be cut off. I am free to say now that I think the rate was too 
high, but knowing that there are practically no importations 
even with the present low rate I am challenging the Senator to 
know why you are doubling the rate. That is the real issue. 

Mr. McCUMBER. First, the importations are about the 
same; they are very small, anyway. I could ask the Senator 
why he put a rate of 15 per cent ad valorem on this articte. 
We did not make any in the United States. Every pound of it 
was imported. It was not in competition with anything in this 
country. It is not im competition to-day with anything we 
produce. Why did the Senator from Alabama put 15 per cent 
ad valorem duty upon an article which we do not produce at 
all in the United States? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD rose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know what the Senator's answer will 
be—that it was for revenue purposes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, Mr. President, this particular 
item. is not the one I was discussing a moment ago; but we re- 
duced the rate on this particular item, if I remember correctly, 
from that of the Payne-Aldrich law by more than a half, This 
‘is @ basie material out of which many important things are 
made which the American people must consume. Why should 
I not have reduced the rate on the basic material and allow 
the other manufactories the benefit of a lower rate? I said a 
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while ago that I thought most of these heavy materials of iron 
and steel should be put on the free list for the benefit of the 
small industries, but I believe in approaching it gradually and 
not with an ax. . 

Mr. McCUMBER, Bat I am speaking of this particular item. 
The Senator put upon this particular item a duty of 15 per 
cent ad valorem in his bill. He put it upon that article for 
revenue. He wanted a-15 per cent duty upon that item for 
revenue only, at a time when we were operating the Govern- 
ment at a cost of less than a billion dollars a year. We double 
that duty at a time when the annual expenses of the Goyern- 
ment are more than four and a half billion dollars a year. We 
have to get revenue. You can not appropriate four and a half 
billion dollars in the year 1922 unless you provide some means 
to get the money to pay it, and you have to increase many of 
the revenue rates in order to secure the necessary revenue. 

What are these articles? They are articles which are used, 
as I stated before, to make the molds in which chocolates and 
chocolate candies are made. They are all imported. When 
you get one of those it lasts a lifetime. It is used for that 
purpose, and only in a very limited degree. It is not manufac- 
tured in the United States. I think the chocolate maker and 
the candy maker are probably getting a sufficient profit to en- 
able them to pay the 15 per cent ad valorem duty once in a 
lifetime upon this little article. 

That is all there is to that item. I will discuss the other 
items in the schedule when we reach them, but I do not want to 
waste the time to do it now. The question is, Should this rate 
be 80 per cent ad valorem or 15 per cent, or somewhere between 
the two? I am asking the Senate to support the committee upon 
the ground that there will be just as much imported whether it 
is 15 per cent ad valorem or 30 per cent or 40 per cent or 50 
per cent, because we do not produce it in the United States, and 
it is not going to add a penny to the cost of chocolate or of 
some chocolate candies. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I congratulate my 
friend from North Dakota on being a very artful dodger. With 
all due respect to him, and in a kindly spirit, I attempted to in- 
dlict his position on these heavy materials of iron and steel. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, I told him 
that I would answer him when we come to those, but I am net 
going to take the time now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am going to let the Recorp show where 
we stand. Of course we can not now offer amendments as to 
the heavier articles under the rule adopted by the Senate. 
Although we had a paragraph pending before us, and have now, 
which relates to a great many heavy articles, there is one sec- 
tion of that paragraph which relates to some materials of which 
very little, if any, is made in the United States. This para- 
graph as a whole is before the Senate, because you can not 
consider the bill just on the items which do not affect the people, 
you have to consider it on its entire contents, and I will read 
the paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question in all good faith? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. ‘ 

Mr. McCUMBER, As I understand the Senator, he intends 
to offer an amendment to that paragraph at the time when 
individual amendments can be received. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will, if the Senator in charge of the 
bill on this side does not. I presume he will, and I will vote 
for his amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was going to say that when the Senator 
offers that amendment he will then explain it, and at that time 
he will make the same argument he would make now, and I 
would probably make substantially the same answer I would 
make now if I were going to make it now, and thus we would 
have made it twice. I think that excuses me for not attempting 
to go into it at this time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator, of course, can elect how 
he will argue. I am going to show that he said he would answer 
the question by applying his debate to the pending item. I 
want the Recorp to show that he does not answer the indict- 
ment I bring against his committee in reference to this iron and 
steel schedule. 

Paragraph 309, now under consideration, reads: 

All iron or steel sheets, plates, bars, and rods, and all hoop, band, or 
scroll iron or steel, excepting what are known commercially as tin 
plates, terneplates, and taggers tin, when galvanized or coated with 
zinc, spelter, or other metals, or any alloy of those metals, shall pay 
two-tenths of 1 cent per pound more duty than if the same was not so 
galvanized or coated. 

That is an increase in rate over the present law, which pro- 
vides a tax of 15 per cent ad valorem, increasing the general 
schedule, just as in the case of the schedule I referred to a half 


an hour ago. The.same thing applies to this schedule. We 
make those products in this country. We make them in yast 
quantities. In 1920 we manufactured 4,582,547 gross tons and 
we imported 217,621 pouncs, or about 109 tons, as compared to 
4,500,000 tons. 

We exported in 1920 of iron plates and sheets 72,000,000 
pounds and of steel sheets 379,000,000 pounds. So that the 
proposition on the general paragraph is just as it was on the 
paragraph I referred to about plates and sheets. The rate is 
practically prohibitive now. Instead of being raised, it should 
be reduced; but the Senator, in reporting this bill, hx. raised the 
rate in this paragraph. That is done because in the latter part 
of the paragraph there is a provision that “sheets or plates 
composed of iron, steel, copper, nickel, or other metal with 
layers of other metal or metals imposed thereon by forging, 
hammering, rolling, or welding, 30 per cent ad valorem.” Be- 
cause practically none of that is made here he would leave the 
impression that the entire paragraph was no tax on the Ameri- 
can people. 

That is no answer to the indictment I bring against the Fi- 
nance Committee; and what I say is with entire respect to 
Senators on the other side. I do say that in the tribunal of 
public opinion the Finance Committee must stand indicted 
before the conscience of the American people when they attempt 
to largely increase the rates on the great, heavy products of the 
iron and steel schedule, when the present rates of duty are prac- 
tically prohibitive, when there is no labor cost involved, and the 
American producer has a monopoly of the American market 
to-day. 

I say that is a political indictment. I feel that I am en- 
tirely justified in making that* statement, and although the 
Senator may not feel that this is the time for him to answer 
the indictment I bring as to the rates on these heavy products, 
he does not pass away from it by referring to the simple item 
that is to be voted on ina moment. What I am charging is that 
you have a dozen paragraphs here covering heavy iron and 
steel commodities in which you are not justified in any way 
in raising the rates, and I intend to continue the pronounce- 
ment of this indictment until the American people understand 
what you are doing, or you justify your position far better 
than you have done up to this time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish the Senator would quit trying me 
on his indictment until the case is called on the calendar, when 
I will have an opportunity to answer. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator can answer in his own 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, on page 55, line 25, to strike out “28” 
and insert “30” before the words™ per cent.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MOSES (when Mr. Keyés’s name was called). I am 
authorized by my colleague [Mr. KrEYEs], who is absent because 
of illness, to state that if present he would vote “ yea” on this 
amendment. 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called).. Transferring my 
pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKE Liar] 
to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [{Mr. Peprrer], I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). If 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Arizona [ Mr. 
CAMERON].. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair from the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] to the junior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. pv Pont] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Virginia {[Mr. Guass]. I observe that he has not 
voted. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. STANFIELD] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. COLT. I transfer my general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] to the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Kine] to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WeLLer] 
and allow my vote to stand. I-ask that this announcement of 
the transfer of my pair may stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epae] with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The senior Senator from New Jersey (Mr. FreningHuxsen] 
with the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatLsH]; 


elerk pro- 
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The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi {[Mr. Wirtrams]; and ' 
The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wi1r1s] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomERrENe]. 
The result was announced—years 45, nays 21, as follows: 
YEAS—45. 
McKinley 
McLean 
MeNary 
Johnson Moses 
Jones, Wash. Nelson 
Kellogg New 
Kendrick Newberry 
Ladd Norbeck 
Lenroot Oddie 
Lodge Page 
McCormick oes 
McCumber Poindexter 
NAYS—21. 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Stanley 
Swanson 
NOT VOTING—30. 
Nicholson 
Owen 


Pepper 
Pomerene 


Ball 
Brandeges 
Broussard 
bursum 
Calder 
Capper 
Colt 
Cummins 
Curtis 
Dillingham 
Elkins 
Iernst 


France 
Gooding 
Hale 


d 
Wadsworth 
Warren 


Harrison 
Heflin 

La Follette 
Norris 
Overman 
Pittman 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Caraway 
Dial @ 
Fletcher 
Harris 


Underwood 
Walsh, Mass, 
Watson, Ga. 


Glass 

Harreld 
Hitchcock 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Keyes 

Kin 


Trammell 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ind. 
Weller 
Williams 
Willis 


Cameron 
Crow 
Culberson 
du Pont 
Edge 
Fernald g 

Frelinghuysen McKellar 

Gerry Myers Sutherland 

Se the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 55, line 
25, to insert “thermostatic metal in sheets, plates, or other 
forms, 50 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. McCUMBHER. Mr. President, on account of the absence 
of the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FreLInaHuyYsEn] 
I ask that the amendment just stated may be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Assistant Secretary. The next amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance is, on page 56, line 16, to strike out “ tin- 
plates” and insert “ tin plates.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is no objection to that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secretary. The same amendment occurs in 
paragraph 311, lines 19, 21, and 24, striking out “tinplate” and 
inserting “ tin plate.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, these amend- 
ments will be agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, in line 16, after the 
words “taggers tin,” to strike eut “1.1 cents” and to insert 
“1 cent,” so as to make that paragraph read: 

Par. 310. Sheets or po of iron or steel, or taggers iron or steel, 
coated with tin or lead, or with a mixture of which these metals, or 
either of them, is a component part, by the dipping or any other process 
and commercially known as tin plates, terneplates, and taggers tin, 1 
cent per pound, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have no objection to a 
reduction from the House rate of 1.1 cents per pound to 1 cent 
per pound. I am willing to vote upon that amendment without 
offering any amendment, with the statement that later, when the 
committee amendments shall have been concluded, I shall prob- 
ably offer an amendment to the paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, in line 20, before the 
word “sheet,” to strike out “ the,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Par. 311. No article not specially provided for which is wholly or 
partly manufactured from tin plate, terneplate, or sheet, plate, hoop, 
band, or scroll iron or steel, or of which such tin plate, terneplate. 
sheet, plate, hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel shall be the materia 
of chief value, shall pay a lower rate of duty than that imposed on 
the tin plate, terneplate, or sheet, Pets hoop, band, or eerell” iron or 


steel from which it is made, or o which it shall be the component 
thereof of chief value. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY—THE MORSE CASE. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, this morning I was given 
possession of a copy of a leiter written by Attorney General 
Daugherty to the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] 
relative to his connection with the Morse case. A little while 
ago I received a telegram from the Senator from Indiana, who 
is absent in Indiana, stating that it would be agreeable to him 
to have the letter placed in the Recozp. I therefore send the 
letter to the desk and ask unanimous consent to have it read. 

‘ The aad PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will 

e read, 


May 26, 


The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 22, 1922. 
Hon. Jamas BF. WATSON 


United States Senate, Washington, D.O. * 

My Damar Senator: To-day for the first time I have had an oppor- 
tunity to read the Concresstonat Recorp of May 12, page 6175, rela- 
tive to the colloquy in the Senate regarding my counedtion with the 
Morse case. I have read newspa comment on this discussion, but it 
was of a general character, and I thought it required no particular 
attention on my part. 

I remember very well a —— discussion we had some time 
regarding the Morse case. certainly did not in that discussion make 
the statement to Po that I had no connection with the Morse cases, 
civil and criminal. My connection with these cases was well known 
throughout the country, because of extended publicity some years ago. 
I never denied it, and i have no disposition to deny it now. Nothing 
was done by me or anybody else in connection with these cases that 
could not be known to the whole world without reflection upon anyone. 

Morse was r upon the recommendatiou of Attorn General 
Wickersham, who based his recommendation upon the reports of emi- 
nent physicians of the Governmeat, including the Surgeon General of 
the — and the records in the department show all the facts per- 
taining to the physical condition of Morse when he was released, 
which was the sole ground for Dxecutive clemency. 

As for compensation, I never received anything from Mr, Morse 

srsonally. All I ever received from anybody itn connection with the 

orse cases, both civil and criminal, was about $4,000 advanced ‘> me 
by Mr. Felder, and was about half erough to pay my necessary ex- 
penses and disbursements connected with over a year’s active investiga- 
tion, preparation, and service in the cases. 

I regret, Senator, if you misunderstood me, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. M. Davcuerry, 
Attorncy General. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I have before me a copy of 
the Recorp of May 12. I wish to read from it the statement 
then made by the Senator from Indiana {[Mr. Warson]. It is 
not a question of misunderstanding, because there can be none. 
Hither the Senator from Indiana told the exact truth and 
reported just exactly what Daugherty said—that is, that he, 
Daugherty, had nothing to do with the Morse case—or he 
knowingly misrepresented the Attorney General. There can be 
no question of misunderstanding. There is also another Repub- 
lican Senator—whom I do not see here now—who told the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watrson] and myself that the Attor- 
ney General made exactly the same statement to him as the 
one reported detailed by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
WATSON]. 

May I ask the Secretary to give me the number of the vol- 
ume and the page of the Recorp as mentioned by the Attorney 
General. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The number of the page of the 
Recorp as given in the letter is 6175, of date May 12. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is a mistake, Mr. President. That 
page does not appear in the Rrecorp of May 12 at all. I will 
find the right Recorp in a moment. I am going to be charitable 
and presume that the Attorney General never read the Recorp. 
since he can not even give the day of the month and the page 
of the Recorp where the colloquy occurred. He still evidently 
has not had the opportunity to read it as he suggested that he 
had not had until just now. 

Mr. President, the colloquy to which I refer occurred on 
May 2 and not on May 12, but I think that whenever the 
Attorney General is within 10 days of being correct he is very 
accurate for him, and no question will be raised about that. 
However, this is what occurred: 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption ? 

Mr. Caraway. I have the floor and will permit an interruption, 
although I do not intend to lose the floor. 

Mr. STANLEY. If the Senator from Indiana will permit me, I shall be 
through in about a minute. 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. Certainly. 

Now, I shall skip what the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Sran.tey] said. Then, on page 6175, the following colloquy 
occurred : 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. Mr, President, will the Senator pardon an 
injerrantion ? 

Mr. Caraway. I will. 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. We did not hear over on this side what it 
was that the Senator said about the Attorney General. Will he 
kindly repeat it? 

Mr. Caraway. I know the Senator did not hear it, because all the 
Senators over there got busy in order not to hear what was being 
said. I said that I understood that the greatest achievement of the 
Attorney General was that he got a pardon for a criminal, and got a 
fee of $25,000 for doing it. 

Mr. Warson of Indiana. Does the Senator mean since he became 
a General? 

Mr. Caraway. Qh, no. 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. May I further question the Senator? 

Mr. Caraway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. To what case does the Senator refer? 

Mr, Caraway, The Morse case. 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. Does the Senator charge on his responsi- 
bility as a Senator that Mr. Daugherty, even before he was Attorn 
= a fee for helping to get Mr. Morse out of the peni- 

y 
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Mr. Caraway. I charged that that was.a matter of public informa- 
tion. I was not, of course, present when any contract was made, I 
will say that I have heard it.so often that I think it is true, without 
question. 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. The Senator, then, aceepts a rumor as true, 
and charges it on the floor.of the Senate? 

Mr. Caraway. Does the Senator from Indiana say that it is not true? 

Mr, Watson of Indiana. I de. 

Mr. Caraway. On the Senator’s own personal knowledge? 

Mr. Warson of Indiana. I do. 

Mr. Caraway. That Mr. Tangerty did not resent Morse? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. I did not say that he did not represent 
Morse ; but I say on my knowledge of the situation that he receiyed no 
fee for the service rendered, nor did he represent Morse diregtly, ac- 
cording to my enearetaneang. t 

Mr. Caraway, Did he indirectly represent him? 

Mr. Warson of Indiana. No. 

Mr. Caraway. Why did the Senator say, then, that he did not di- 
rectly represent him? 

Mr, Warson of Indiana. I meant by that that my understanding of 
the situation is that he was representing his client, and that the tes- 
timony of Mr. Morse was necessary, and that in that way he had 
contact with Mr. Morse; but he did mot get him out of the peniten- 
tiary; he had not anything to do with getting him out of the peni- 
tentiary ; and he received no fee for getting him out of the penitentiary. 

Mr. Caraway. How does the Senator know that? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. I know it from the language of the Attor- 
ney General. 

Mr. Caraway. Did he tell the Senator that he did not? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, He did. 

Mr. Caraway. That he newer got a cent for it? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Not for that. 

Mr. Caraway. For what did he yet his fee, then? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. He did net get any fee from Morse. 

Mr, Caraway. Why does the Senator say ‘“ Not for that’? Why 
does the Senator juggle with language? Why does he not say that 


he did or did not get a cent? 

Mr. Warson of Indiana. That is the thing that the Senator is 
charging here. I say that for that he did mot get a fee. 

Mr, Caraway, For what did he get his fee? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. I do net know whether he ever got a fee 
from Morsé for another purpose or not. 

Mr. Caraway, I did not think the Senater knew. 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. But I do know that what the Senator says 
here is not true. 

Mr. Carnaway. What is that? 

Mr, Watson of Indiana. Of course, I am not charging 
¢ Br. CaRAWAY. What is it that the Senator says he knows is not 
rue 

Mr. Watson of Tndiana. I am not charging that the Senator said 
anything he knew not to be true, of course. 

Mr. CARAWAY, Qh, well, then, let the Senator be a little bit plain 
about his language. 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. I am chareing that Mr. Daugherty did not 
et a fee from Mr. Morse for getting him out of the penitentiary or 
elping to get him out of the penitentiary. 

Mr. Caraway. For what did he get his fee? 

-~ Watson of Indiana, I do not know whether he ever got a fee 
or not, 

Mr. Caraway. Oh, well, if the Senator does not know, how does he 
know that he did not get it for that? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. I do not know whether he ever got a fee 
from Morse for some other purpose or not. 

Mr. Caraway, If that is all the information the Senator has 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. No; I have information on this matter that 
‘the Senator is talking about, and that is what he is charging. 

Mr. Caraway, I ask the Senator, then, what he did get his fee for? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. So far as I know, he never got any fee. 

Mr. Caraway. Does the Senator know that he did not get any? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. I know that he did not get any fee from 
Morse for getting him out of the penitentiary or helping to get him out. 

Mr. CARAWAY,. Did he get amy fee at all from Morse? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. He may have gotten one 10 years ago. I 
do not know anything about that. Whether he was ever Morse’s at- 
torney or not is a different proposition. As to that I do not know, 
but I know that in this instance he got nothing. 

Mr. Caraway. When did the Senator discuss this matter with the 
Attorney General? . 

Mr, Watson of Indiana. On various occasions. 


Now, just to show that there can be no kind of misunder- 
standing between the Attorney General and the Senator from 
Indiana: 


@ Mr. ee Hew came the Senator to discuss it with the Attorney 
eneral 

Mr. Warson of Indiana. Because I had heard the rumor, 

Mr. Caraway. Did the Senator believe it? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. The rumor? 

Mr. Caraway. Yes. 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. I did not. 

Mr. Caraway. Then why did the Senator go to the Attorney General 
with it if be did not believe it? 

Mr, Watson of Indiana. Because I am the kind of a man that if any 
one of oe friends is invelved in any trouble I go and talk to my friend 
about it. 

Mr. Caraway, And the Attorney General told the Senator it was not 
true? 


Mr. Watson of Indiana. It was not true, 

t ny 5 ne Did the Senator then ask him what he did get the 
ee for 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. I never asked him about any fee, of course, 
because he said be did not get any. 

Mr. Caraway. Let me ask the Senator whether this was the truth, 
then-—that %e tried to get that fee, and it was so large that the prisoner 
would not pay it? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. Oh, no; nothing of that kind, of course. 

Mr. Caraway. All right. 


That is a colloquy which does not admit of any explanation. 
It is either true or it is not true. It has been in the Recorp 
from the 2d of May until now; it has been a matter of con- 
troversy. The Attorney General has said nothing until the 


Ti 


contract was produced in which it was shown that he did 
represent Morse; and ‘he said nothing then until the letter of 
Felder was produced in which it is shown that he did get a 
fee of $6,000. None of those things is susceptible of explana- 
tion by merely saying somebody misunderstood him. I know 
that unless the Senator from Indiana was intentionally mis- 
representing the Attorney General—and I do not believe he 
would misrepresent him—the Attorney General told him what 
he has stated; and there is another Senator sitting on the 
floor who ‘told the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] and 
myself that the Attorney General told him that at a dinner. He 
said to him, “ How is it that you got Morse out of the penitentiary 
and are now trying to get him back?” And the Attorney Gen- 
eral replied, “I had nothing to do with that.” ‘That is a 
question for the Attorney General and his friends. If they 
are willing to bear the imputation that they willfully and de- 
liberately misrepresented him in order to relieve him of a lack 
of veracity, I shall certainly let them do it. 

Mr. CARAWAY subsequently said: 

IT ask permission to insert in the Rrecorp some editorials 
which appeared yesterday and the day before in various news- 
papers demanding that the Attorney General clear this ques- 
tion of veracity or resign, and he thus attempts to clear it up 
by asking his friend to admit he misrepresented him. The 
country will not accept such a statement. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Thursday, May 25, 1922.] 
ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY. 


Mr. Daugherty is a busy man. Doubtless investigation and prepara- 
tion of the war-fraud cases and the regular duties of his office leave 
him scant time to read the newspapers or even numbers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp that contain matter calculated to interest him. 
Apparently he has just read the Recorp of May 5, for he has reprinted 
in his statement letters written by Mr. Taft and Mr. Wickersham in 
1915...He says nothing of the curious correspondence which Senator 
Caraway has imserted in the Recorp of May and published by the 
press generally. Perhaps there was no aeed that he should take that 
-_ The real essential charge against him appears in the Recorp of 
May 2. On that day in the Senate Mr. Caraway charged that it “ was 
a matter of public information” that Mr. Daugherty, before he was 
Attorney General, got a fee for helping to get. Mr. Morse out of-the 
penitentiary. Mr, Caraway “ understeod that the greatest achievement 
of the Attorney General was that he got a pardon for a criminal, and 
got a fee for doing it.” 

We needn’t bother about Mr. Cagaway’s sneer or Mr. StanLuy’s im- 
putation of “ unprofessional conduct.” As a private citizen practicing 
law, Mr. Daugherty bad a perfect right to try to get Mr. Morse or any 
other convict released and to charge a fee for it and collect it if he 
could. Not a question of professienal ethics, but a question of Mr. 
Daugherty’s personal veracity emerges from Mr. WATSON’s remark. 
Mr. WATSON said that he had discussed the matter of the Morse case 
with Mr. Daugherty “on various eccmsions.” To avoid the possible 
unfairness of a summary we reprint the essential part of the dialegue 
between the two Senators: 

“ Mr. ATSON. The Senator, then, accepts a rumor as true and 
charges it on the floor of the Senate? 

* Mr. CaRAWAY. Does the Senator from Indiana say that it is not 
true? 

“Mr. Watson. I do. z 

“Mr. Caraway. On the Senator’s own personal knowledge? 

“Mr. Wanson. I do. 

“Mr. Caraway. That Mr. Daugherty did not represent Morse? 

“Mr. Watson. I did not say that he did not represent Morse; but I 
say on my knowledge of the situation that he received no fee for the 
service rendered, mor did he represent Morse directly, according to my 
understanding. 

“Mr. Caraway. Did he indirectly represent bim? 

“Mr. Watson. No. 

“Mr, Canaway. Why did the Senator say, then, that he did not di- 
rectly represent him? 

“Mr. Watson. I meant by that that my understanding of the situ- 
ation is that he was sepecneniing his client, and that the testimony of 
Mr. Morse was necessary, and that in that way he had contact with 
Mr. Morse ; but he did not get him out of the penitentiary ; he had not 
anything to do with getting him out of the penitentiary, and he received 
no fee for getting him out of the itentiary. 

“Mr. Caraway. How does the Senator know that? 

“Mr. Warson. I know it from the language of the Attorney General. 

“Mr. Caraway. Did he tell the Senator that he did not? 

“Mr. Watson. He did.” 

Mr. Watson repeated several times in one form or another that Mr. 
Davgherty “did net get any fee from Morse.” That is a mere quibble, 
though, of course, not so meant by Mr. Watson. What services did 
Mr. Daugherty render to Mr. Morse, no matter what fee was charged 
or expected or uncollected? Mr. Watson’s “ wnderstanding of the situ- 
ation,” purporting to be derived from Mr. Daugherty, is absolutely in- 
correct. The charitable supposition is that Mr. WaTsoNn’s memory was 
inaccurate. Mr. Daugherty owes it to his reputation to clear up this 
misunderstanding and to correct these misstatements. This is a duty 
he owes also to Mr. Harding and to the American people. Not a viola- 
tion of professional but of personal ethics seems to be disclosed. Mr. 
Daugherty’s imputation of motives to his adversaries is beside the point. 
He is his own worst adversary so long as he lets the Watsonianu 
apologia go uncontradicted. 

{From the New York World, May 22, 1922.] 
“ PMBARRASSING THE ADMINISTRATION.” 

Presenting some striking exhibits in the Morse case to the Senate, 
Mr. Caraway, of Arkansas, says that “there is only ome decent thing 
for the Attorney General to do—that is to resign and not embarrass 
the administration any further.” 
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If normalcy were more than an iridescent and fleeting hope, no doubt 
Mr. Daugherty would prove most embarrassing. The unaccountable 
slowness of the Department of Justice in Qroracating building profiteers 
is irritating to builders and rent payers; the Attorney General has been 
strongly attacked from the Republican side of the House in connection 
with war fraud prosecutions ; and the sensational disclosures of Senator 
Caraway in the ancient and odorous Morse case raise new doubts as to 
the wisdom of inviting political lawyers in paeret. and Mr. Daugherty 
in particular, into the Cabinet. But conditions are not normal. Mr. 
Daugherty may well ask why he should be singled out for attack when 
sources of embarrassment are sO many and so grave. 

It is embarrassing to Mr, Harding to have to say that he does not 
“know of a nation in the world that ever maintained eminence in trade 
without it was eminent as a carrier of trade” as if he had never 
heard of the United States. But the interests behind ship subsidy have 
: bigger mortgage upon the G. O. P. than any individual, even from 

0. 

The bonus proposal in Congress has so embarrassed Mr. Harding 
that he has pry ven notice that he will not accept it unless 
means are at the same time provided for meeting the cost, and it will 
be even more embarrassing if he is obli to change his mind. 

It is embarrassing to the administration to have the dominant party 
in the Senate confirm TRUMAN NEWBERRY in the seat that was bought 
for him, although such practices are “ harmful to the honor and dig- 
nity of the Senate,” according to its own resolution, “ and dangerous to 
the perpetuity of free government.” But NEWBERRY was used to help 
organize the Senate against the League of Nations, and that gave him 
also a mortgage to foreclose. : 

It is embarrassing to the administration to have to frame a tariff 
of abominations and impose it upon a protesting country. Everybody 
understands the political danger. The “woman with the market 
basket ” wrecked one Republican Congress, and “ the shopping woman 
another, for tariff exactions. It is the same woman; she is older now 
and has a yote. But the party is committed. Nothing short of the farm 
bloc could stop it on the road to party ruin for private profit, and the 
farm bloc has been squared. 

It is embarrassing to the administration to have its candidates for 
the Senate go down to defeat in primary contests in Indiana and even 
rock-ribbed Pennsylvania; so embarrassing that the President repents 
of the kind words he said for Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, and the White 
House intimates that there will be no nrore for anybody seeking renomi- 
nation. Gifford Pinchot is trying to make the rebuke in Pennsylvania 
as easy for the President as he can by insisting that his own unex- 
pected victory “is not a repudiation of President Harding.” All the 
same, the people will continue to think what they think, and otber 
old guard Senators must take their medicine, be it sweet or bitter. 

It is embarrassing to the administration pledged to an honest observ- 
ance of civil-service reform when employees of public offices are shov- 
eled out in batches and the President himself is forced to say that 
there are “ no charges” against them. It is embarrassing to have men 
with memories ask what has become of the League of Nations, which 
the 31 Republicans said we could best arrange to join by electing Mr. 
Harding; or even of the President's substitute association of nations. 
Either might be useful now to world peace and world solvency. 

In fact, sources of embarrassment are so many that G. O. P, lead- 
ers—those who do not have to face an election this year—must some- 
times be tempted to wish there might be a reversal at the polls in 
November. en Congress would be unable to do anything, good or 
bad, and the G. O. P. could go to the poopie in 1924 on the issue that 
it saved the Union in 1861. Failing that, the embarrassments of the 
administration threaten to grow in number and in gravity. The letter 
and contract linking Attorney General Daugherty with the release of 
Charles W. Morse from prison 10 years ago, in spite of the strong denial 
of Senator Watson of Indiana as an administration spokesman, is not 
the least of these. 


{From the Philadelphia Record.] 
DAUGHERTY SHOULD RESIGN, 


“We will give $2,500 in gold,” remarked that blithesome Republican 
sheet, the Ohio State Journal, the other day, “for every grafting war 
contractor put in jail by Harry Daugherty, with an extra prize of a 
genuine Packard Single-Six in every case where said grafting war con- 
tractor so placed in jail is a Republican. 

Not to be outdone in generosity we would be disposed to offer a 
Rolls-Royce if the said Harry Daugherty, who happens to be the Attor- 
ney General of the United States by the grace of Warren G. Harding, 
would state under oath his full and frank opinion of one Charles 
Morse, with whonr he was on terms of great personal and professional 
intimacy 10 years ago. It was Daugherty who was instrumental in 
inducing President Taft to pardon Morse and free him from the Atlanta 
Penitentiary, for which, as Senator CaRAway proves by the copies of 
letters read in the Senate, he was to receive a fee of $25,000. Daugh- 
erty has denied this, but now the letters, apparently given out by Morse 
himself, bob up to refute him. 

lf our amiable President is politically wise he will not seek to follow 
the example of General Grant, who, whenever one of his friends was 
attacked, refused obstinately to believe that he was capable of any 
wrongdoing. This trait, commendable as it is in some ways, brought 
great discredit upon the Grant administration, and Mr. Harding will 
find that a mistaken sense of loyalty will be equally disastrous to his 
administration if he persists too far in it. 

Mr. Daugherty’s record was such that he ought never to have been 
appointed Attorney General, and now that he has held office nearly 15 
months he has confirmed the general impression that his selection was 
a great blunder, These latest charges are the most serious yet pre- 
ferred against him. He ought to resign, as Senator Caraway says, to 
save the administration from further reproach, 


[From the Sun, Baltimore, Wednesday, May 24, 1922.) 
PROSECUTION OF WAR FRAUDS. 


Probably the public soon is going to know what it has a right to 
know—whether there are sufficiently powerful underground influences 
at work in Washington to prevent the Government from_prosecuting 
certain well-known and* well-defined war-fraud cases. The issue is 
aunts up to Attorney General Daugherty. Congress has granted 
him the $500,000 which he asked to pay the expenses of conducting 
the work. Certain excuses offered for the continued delay are be- 
coming somewhat frayed about the edges. Unless the Attorney General 
acts, he is folng to have a heap of trouble on his hands—uniess he 
resigns in the meantime because of the storm clouds that are sweep- 
ing down upon him, 
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May 26; 


There has been a vast amount of loose and: promiscuous talk about 
the extent to which the Government was mulcted during the war b 
unscrupulous contractors, but not until two fighting World War vet- 
erans now serving in the House began to badger the Attorney General 
with a number o alte ters facts coty, ae unearthed did the issue 
begin to assume tangible form. When Mr. Teemeerty discharged two 
special ,investigators of the Department of Justice because of “ dis- 
loyalty” in couvering information to these Congressmen, the public 
began to be interested. When it was further alleged that the Attorney 
General himself, apparently, had tempted one of these investigators to 
enter the employ of one of the concerns involved in the Bosch Magneto 
case, a concern against which this investigator had uncovered in- 
criminating evidence, a sinister turn was given to the matter. 

The Attorney General selected this evil hour in which to do a very 
foolish thing. He “ soaeiren ” the newspapers to print reports that 
he was going to turn his heavy artillery against certain unnamed 
officials and influential personages in the Wilson administration, be- 
cause they were the prime movers in the various war-fraud cases. If 
Mr. Dangnerty has any remote plan of carrying out this threat, let 
him tell the world all he knows. Unfortunately for him, however, cir- 
cumstantial evidence seems tO indicate that these threats were merely 
a political maneuver, intended to intimidate certain men who were in 
the possession of documents which the Attorney General desired to 
—e from the public for highly personal reasons. 

e intimidation failed. Documents placing Mr. Daugherty in the 
most humiliating te that any Cabinet officer has been placed 
since Richard Achilles Ballinger was forced to resign are being pub- 
lished and many more are coming. The Daugherty-Felder-Morse cor- 
respondence constitutes one of the most shocking incidents in recent 
American political history. But they are merely a side issue to the 
problem confronting the Department of Justice, which is, Are the war- 
fraud cases to be prosecated or are they not? Can litical influence 
not only retard but absolutely block the processes of the law? 

Taunts are being thrown at the Attorney General which must rivet 
the public gaze upon him. Samuel Untermyer, himself an investigator 
and prosecutor of eminence, ridicules the idea that Mr. Daugherty 
“ means business.”’ An Ohio newspaper in Mr. Daugherty’s home town 
offers a prize of $2,500 for every convicted contsactor placed in the 
penitentiary through his efforts, with a costly automobile thrown in 
as an “extra” if the contractor in question be of the Republican 
persuasion. This may seem frivolous and offensive, but it gptly char- 
acterizes a cynical attitude toward the Attorney General, which is 
expressed in Washington more and more frequently ep ee of party 
lines. It has been some time since bald and open discussion of the 
manipulation of the Department of Justice through political influence 
has been heard. so insistently. The President owes it to himself not to 
permit the situation to become more ugly and menacing than it is now. 


{From the New York Tribune, Wednesday, May 24, 1922.) 
TIME TO RESIGN. 


Unless Attorney General Daugherty has a better defense of his re- 
lation to the unsavory Morse pardon than thus far has come from him 
or his friends, he should relieve President Harding of embarrassment 
by a prompt resignation. 

It is not necessary to go into extensive argument. Facts which are 
so far not effectively contradicted speak for themselves. It is surely 
an amazing thing that when the conspiracy to get Morse out of prison 
was hatched it happened that the conspirators went to Ohio and hired 
a lawyer, without prior connection with the case, who happened to be 
a friend of the pardoning power. 

Mr. Daugherty should never haye been named as Attorney General. 
The appointment was one of the few mistakes President Harding has 
made. It was a personal selection, and such for high office are seldom 
happy. The only way to rectify the blunder, if the documents pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD are genuine and accurate, is to 
ask for a speedy resignation if one is not tendered. Granted that Mr. 
Daugherty was one of those who were fooled, he is manifestly in that 
event too gullible to be at the head of the Department of Justice. 


{From the World.) 
A DAUGHERTY INVESTIGATION. 


The judges of the Federal courts of the United State$ take a solemn 
oath to “ administer justice without respect to persons and do equal 
right to the poor and to the rich.” 

They can not fulfill this oath, however, no matter how sincere they 
may be, unless the Attorney General of the United States is devoting 
himself single-mindedly to the task of administering justice without 
respect to persons and doing equal right to the poor and to the rich. 

he Attorney General is the Government’s minister of justice, and 
uality of justice will be.determined mainly by his attitude toward the 
duties and responsibilities of his great office. In the circumstances, 
therefore, Congress owes it to the country to make a searching and 
impartial investigation of the various charges that have been made 
against Harry M. Daugherty. F 

The Morse pardon necessarily has a direct relation to such an inquiry, 
for although the scandal was history long before Mr. Daugherty became 
a member of President Harding’s Cabinet, all the sensational accusa- 
tions and all the rumors in regard to his activities in behalf of Morse 
have a bearing on the degree of public confidence that can be attached 
to his services as Attorney General. 

Nevertheless, the Morse pardon is not the whole of the case. Two 
Representatives in Congress. Mr. JOHNSON and Mr. Weoprurr, have 
made sensational er ng against the Department of Justice in respect 
to the prosecution of the so-called war frauds. Mr, Untermyer has been 
no less specific in his charges against the Attorney General in the 
prosecutions growing cut of the work of the Lockwood committee, One 
of the special agents of the department has been dismissed by Mr. 
Daugherty for “ disloyalty,” because he gave information to Members 
of Congress, 

Thus far there have been onl 
the controversy; but neither 


ex parte statements on both sides of 
resident Harding, Mr. Daugherty, nor 
Congress can afford to let it rest there. Mr. Daugherty is either fit to 
be Attorney General of the United States or he is not. He is either 
entitled to the full confidence of the American be pe or he is entitled 
to no confidence at all and should be compelled to resign. Only Con- 
gress has power to establish the facts and make possible an intelligent 
decision before the court of public opinion. 

The ordinary citizen has no partisan interest in the matter. He 
would be e as well pleased to have the Attorney General vindicated 
as to have him proved yawerthy of his high office, and more 80, because few 
Americans are capable of deriving persona) satisfaction from a scandal 
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in the administration of the Government of the United States. It must 
be apparent even to Mr. Harding that in the midst of all the charges 
and countercharges there can be no public confidence in the admi > 
tion of justice in Washington until the accusations against Mr. Daugh- 
erty are disposed of by_a fair investigation or there a new Attorney 
General of the United States. Nor can it be-said that those who favor 
an inquiry are seeking to make political capital against the adminis- 
tration, for if Mr. Dangnerts is sustained by an investigation the chief 
beneficiary will be the Harding administration, 

There was a Daugherty issue long before Senator Caraway made his 
speech on the Morse pardon and there will be a Daugherty issue in in- 
creasingly acute form until the fitness or unfitness of Mr. herty to 
be Attorney General of the United States is definitely established by a 
committee of Congless. 


_ 


{From the New York Herald, Friday, May 26, 1922.) 
A POLITICAL BLUNDER, 

The New York Herald sees no political wisdom in the purpose of 
Representative CAMPBELL to shield Attorney General Daugherty from 
the investigation called for by the Woodruff resolution, introduced in 
the House April 11. It sees it as a distinct political blunder. 

This resolution proposes an inquiry as to the failure of the Attorney 
General to prosecute, civilly and criminally, persous and corporations 
alleged to have defrauded the Government in war contracts. 

The Rules Committee of the House voted 6 to 5 om May 38 to re- 
grt the resolution favorably. Mr. CAMPBELL is chairman of the Rules 

‘ommittee. He recorded his vote on May 3 with the majority for 
favorable consideration of the Woodruff resolution. Now he comes out 
in opposition to it. and in this opposition it is reported he has the 
powerful support of Floor Leader MONDELL. 

Since the Woodruff resolution was introduced April 11 the position 
of Attorney General Dangherty before the public 8 very materially 
changed. If there was justifiable cause on 7. 3 for the Rules Com- 
mittee to report the Woodruff resolution favorably there is more cause 
now for putting it through. The question ‘then was confined to the 
Attorney General’s alleged failure to handle these war fraud cases with 
the viger and the decision that the Nation demanded. 

The question now, just or unjust, is whether Mr. Daugherty is a fit 
man for Attorney General of the United States. This is what the public 
wants to know. The facts in re *t of the Morse pardon from the 
Atlanta Penitentiary by President Taft and Mr. Daugherty’s connection 
with the case were so manatee by Senator WATSON in his defense of the 
atheriey General against Senator ‘CARAWAy’s charges in the Senate that 
the public got an unpleasant picture of the whole matter. 

What Mr. Daugherty needs more than anything else right now is a 
thorough, fair discussion of all the charges against him. e shonld not 
permit himself to become the storm center of politicians on either side 
of the Chamber. We should mot permit his party to smoke screen him, 
for smoke screening by one’s party serves only to give wings to sus- 

1c10Nn, . 

a In this awkward situation the only thing for Mr. Daugherty is to 
draw the fire of the men attacking him. His fitness or unfitness for ‘the 
great office he holds in the Harding administration should be deter- 
mined on the facts ay and aie Any other way of con- 
sidering them would ‘not give Mr. nugherty a square deal. His fitness 
for Attorney General of the United States is .a question of fact, not a 
question for partisan heat. 

Tlarry ‘Daugherty, with his warm human instincts and kindly feeling, 
has a world of devoted friends. That a situation should have de- 
veloped that makes for Congress consideration of his management of the 
office of Attorney General and makes as well for consideration of his 
ee with the Morse case is distressing to his friends and to his 
party. 

But the situation having developed, the way to meet the issue is the 
way his friends would have him .meet it, by asking himself for the in- 
vestigation and ‘insisting on getting it. The New York Herald sees no 
other course m to Harry ugherty if he wishes to retain the office 
of Attorney General with full public confidence. It is either this or 
surrender .the office to his great chief and get out from under the bur- 
- = public service, get away from public jealousies and public 
criticisms. 


{From the Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Friday morning, May 26, 1922.] 
MR. DAUGHERTY. 

What has now come to pass is precisely what informed political 
opinion and intelligence feared would appen when Harry M. Daugherty 
was named Attorney Gencral in Mr. Harding’s Cabinet. e say 
“ feared ” would happen adyisedly, for any scandal or threatened scandal 
in the President’s official family is of necessity a matter of national 
regret and concern, regardiess of politics and partisanship. 

The plight in which Mr. Daugherty now finds himself is one that 
threatens and affects the integrity of the Federal administration. It 
is clearly a case that Congress should investigate impartially, promptly, 
and thoroughly, not as a political move, but as a matter of Jostice to 
clear away or confirm a public suspicion and public charges that now 
are directed against the Attorney General. 

Mr. Daugherty’s fitness for the high office he holds should not be 
questionable. It should be known and established. So long as it is a 
matter of doubt and a question of fact, it is bound to become a topic of 
political discussion. When the integrity, veracity, and the general 
qualifications of the Attorney General of ‘the United States threaten to 
become a “ campal issue,” the administration of Federal justice is 
embarrassed, impeded, and clouded, 

Mr. Daugherty owes ft to the President who has reposed confidence 
in him, he owes it to a suspended but questioning public opinion, and 
he owes it to his party to ask from :Con a full and exhaustive in- 
quiry into the charges inst him and the revelations about his activi- 
ties that have been made on the Senate floor. The issues that have 
been raised against him should not be evaded. They should not be and 
can not be hushed up by inaction on the part of the Attorney General. 

If the whole business is not cleared up now, it will go into the com- 
ing political campaign, and neither Mr. Daugherty nor his political and 
official asseciates will be the gainer. In his present estate and situa- 
tion the Attorney Gencral is a public liability and embarrassment. ‘ 


[From the New York World, Friday, May 26, 1922.] 
DAUGHERTY AS AN ISSUB. 


Thée Republican leaders of the House make no concealment of their 
intention to block the Woodruff-Johnson resolution providing for an 
papas of Attoraey General Daugherty and the I ent of 

ustice. > 


Mr. Monpr.t, the Republican floor leader, pleads that the proposed 
inquiry would be “a _ reflection on the President.” Representative 
CAMPBBLL, chairman of the Committee on Rules, who is holding back 
the resolution, adopts Mr. Reamere disingenious defense and pre- 
tends that an investigation. would aid the war grafters that the Attor- 
=, General “is indicting and prosecuting.” 

he Woodruff-Johnson resolution was introduced by two Republicaz 
Members of the House, both ef whom made specific charges that Mr. 
Daugherty had personally intervened to prevent the prosecution of men 
who had defrauded the Government. It had nothing to do with the 
subsequent revelations in regard to Mr. Daugherty’s part in the Morse 
pardon scandal. It is in no sense “a reflection on the President,” ex- 
cept as the President chooses to intervene in behalf of his Attorney 
General. In that case he must share both the political and the moral 
responsibility for the partisan decision to smother these proceedings. 

Mr. Daugherty himself could relieve the President of embarrassment 
either by resigning or by demanding a searching investigation. That is 
what most of his predecessors in office would have done in similar cir- 
eumstances. The more the issue is discussed.in the House and the 
Senate the more inevitable it is that the Attorney General must soon 
come into the open and face his accusers. Senator Norris, of Nebraska, 
who is a Republican, summed up the situation aay when he said 
that “ there is no reason or sense in trying to head this investiga- 
tion. The men in the Republican Party who attempt to do it will be 
repudiated in the end.” 

Mr. Harding may not see this, but he can not keep his eyes closed 
indefinitely. e must be aware of the fact that Mr. Daugherty finds 
few apologists and no outright defenders among the leading Republican 
newspapers, and those Republicans who speak for him in Congress have 
never undertaken te meet any of the accusations against him. All they 
do is to set up the hollow and hypocritical claim that he is the victim 
of war-fraud beneficiaries who are seeking to —— prosecution. Not 
one of them believes it, but they can think of nothing else to say, and 
Mr. Daugherty himself is of mo assistance to them. 

The most shocking part of this scandal is the moral obtuseness shown 
by the Republiran leaders from the President down. ‘Their attitude is 
that of men who are determined that the Attorney General must be 
shielded from investigation by a Republican committee of a Republican 
Congress, not because there is nothing to investigate but because he is 
the President’s friend and is the managing politician who brought about 
Mr. Harding’s nomination at Chicago. Even in the worst days of cor- 
ruption under the Grant administration there was nothing so flagrantly 
impudent and defiant as that. 

Mr. Daugherty has become the moral test of the Harding administra- 
tion. He is now one of the issues on which the administration will 
have to go before the country in the fall, and while the President can 
possibly keep his Attorney General out of the rooms of an investigating 
nana e will not be able to keep him out of the ballot box in 
November. 


{From the Philadelphia Record, May 24, 1922.] 

Some one in an idle moment suggested, possibly as diversion for the 
early summer months, a straw vote as to the most unpopular man ap- 
pointed to high office by President Harding. Quickly the contest has 
narrowed down to Ambassador Harvey and Attorney Genel Daugherty. 


Much is to be said as to the unpapolerty of each of these beneficiaries 


of the President’s well-known a bility, but the Record does not feel 
° ed to-express an opinion as to who should or is likely to win in this 
rivalry and who is to get the’ eonsolation or booby prize. A disinter- 
ested observer would say that while Harvey had an early lead, Daugh- 
erty has been gaining. 


{From the Louisville Times.] 
RAISING THE OLD HARRY. 


The important ‘thing about the charges of Senator CARAWAY against 
the Attorney General of the United States is not that Mr. Dangherty 
helped get Charles W. Morse out of prison on a fake illness but that 
Mr. Daugherty authorized his friends in the Senate to deny the connec- 


on, 

Mr. Daugherty up to the time he was so signally honored by the 
presidential candidate he had managed was known as a lawyer largely 
engaged in cases like that of Morse. He made good fees, and his activi- 
ties extended just as far as the abodes of people who got into trouble 
with the law. Mr. Daugherty was the sort of useful chap who could 
make a good deal of progress towar@ getting them out of trouble. He 
was known to have “influence” at Columbus and at Washington. So 
that if the name of Harry M. Daugherty did not figure in the Supreme 
Court record of great cases he was the counsel in many successful settle- 
ments out of court, and he found it very profitable. 

Being engaged in so quiet, albeit so ees a practice, Mr. 
Daugherty was not as well known pee as his talents entitled 
him to be when he was selected by President Harding to be the Attorney 
General. The Times on that occasion said that, because of the nature 
of his practice, it were better that Mr. Daughetry had been made 
something other than Attorney General. This newspaper conceded 
that he was entitled to a place in the Cabinet, because the Presidency 
was his individual surprise party for Mr. Harding. But it feared that 
some of the liberal incidents of the Attorney General’s practice would 
rise up to plague him, just as the Morse case has done. 

Mr. Carawax has proved that Mr. Daugherty was very definitely 
engaged in the Morse case. He has produced photostatic proof of the 
contract in which the Attorney General and Tom Felder, of Atlanta, 
agreed to work for the pardon for a consideration of $25,000. 

Tom Belder says in defense of Mr. Daugherty that the present Attor- 
ney General did not receive any part of the $25,000 fee. But he con- 
tracted to receive it, and the fact that he declined to accept the steam- 
ship stock which Morse gave to Tom Felder is more of a proof of Mr. 
Daugherty’s business acumen than of any pang of conscience. The 
stock turned out to be worthless. 

The employment, as was said before, is not astonishing. But for an 
old hand and a cool one like the Attorney General to authorize his 
friend, Jim Watson, to deny the connection makes it appear as if the 
distinguished Cabinet Minister is losing the only two qualities he ever 
had—his boldness and his judgment. 

Mr. Da y, 80 far as his connection with the Morse case is con- 
cerned, is just as fit to be Attorney General as he ever was. The 
President and the Republican Party leaders knew all about him and his 
type of practice when she was selected. But if Mr. Daugherty really 
made the political blunder of having Warson deny a truth that was 
bound to come out be has disqualified himself as a wise politician 
And that is the only reasou he ever vas made Attorney General. 
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[From the Courier-Journal, Wednesday, May 24, 1922.] 
THE MORSE MYSTERY. 


The chief interest in the cha which Senator Caraway is making 
against Attorney General Daugherty is not so much in the charges 
themselves as in the proof of them which the Arkansas Senator is pro- 
ducing. And the chief interest in Mr. Daugherty’s present attitude in 
the matter is not his silence, but the fact that he has allowed his mis- 
informed friends in the Senate to deny the charges which are now 
proven. 6 

The character of Mr. Daugherty’s practice as an attorney was pretty 
well known when Mr. Harding placed him in the Cabinet. The fact 
that it was so well known created a storm of protest when Mr. Hard- 
ing’s consideration of the appointment was reported. That protest 
was by no means partisan, for it was participated in by the better 
alements of the Republicans, as well as the legal fraternity, everywhere. 

But Mr. Harding was obdurate. He even declared that the country’s 
objections to the appointment eer strengthened his determination 
to make it. That appointment and the appointment of George Harvey 
to the British ambassadorship, in the face of the public clamor against 
them, constitute the two outstanding demonstrations which the Presi- 
dent has furnished that, contrary to the popular estimate, he has a 
“backbone” when he chooses to stiffen it. 

With the exception of Mr. Daugherty’s ens of his friends in 
the Senate, his record as exposed by Mr. Caraway does not appear as 
materially different from what it was known to be when he was made 
Attorney General of the United States. 

Who among those who aided in the fraud by which the convict Morse 
got out of the Atlanta prison were tarred with the samé@ stick is of less 
interest to the public than would be a solution of the mystery of how 
the fraud was accomplished. 

There is no popular desire to see the Attorney General proved a con- 
spirator. It would add ony a little to popular chagrin. Mr. Daugherty 
has no advocates among those who feel that none but a great lawyer 
should occupy the office he reeeived as a political reward. But the 
irritation which arose from the appointment caused nobody to feel the 
slightest enmity toward Mr. Daugherty. 

The President bore the brunt of the criticism that was occasioned by 
his calling Mr. Daugherty to the Cabinet. He caused it to be announced 
at the White House long afterwards, in connection with the intolerable 
Goldstein appointment, that he never boasts of an appointment or 
apologizes for one. 

Fraud got Morse out of prison. 
again as a result of fraud. In the meantime, who the conspirators 
were and how they did their work is a question which a vast number of 
Americans would like to see answered. 

The resentment of President Harding’s appointment of Mr. Daugherty 
would continue if it should be shown that he had nothing to do with the 
Morse fraud. It would not be intensified very greatly if it should be 
proved that Mr. Daugherty hatched the seheme to dose the convict into 
a state in which the diagnosis of Bright’s disease could be presented as 
a means of persuading President Taft to turn out of prison a felon able 
to do handsomely by those who got him out, or willing to promise to do 
well for those who should get him out. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, if I caught the 
wording of the Attorney General’s letter correctly, he evades 


the issue as to whether or not he was paid. He says he was 
not paid “directly” by Morse. The natural inference to be 
drawn from that language is that somebody paid him for Morse. 


It is a very suspicious equivocation. Coming from a high offi- 
cial of the Government it is a statement that does not carry 
conviction. 

In all of the metropolitan papers the utmost prominence is 
being given to these charges made against the Department of 
Justice. In the other House two Republican Representatives, 
against whom nothing can be said, have repeatedly attacked 
the Attorney General and demanded that he prosecute in specific 
cases; and Representative Woovrurr has said that if the At- 
torney General does not prosecute in the cases mentioned he will 
impeach the Attorney General, Assuming that Representative 
W ooprurFF is in earnest, the Attorney General is steering himself 
up against a serious situation. He can not afford to ignore 
what has been said against him by such papers as the New 
York Herald, the.New York Times, the New York Tribune, and 
the New York World. He can not afford to ignore the fact that 
prominence igs given to these charges, on the front pages of such 
papers as the Baltimore Sun and the Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican, 

Why, Mr. President, the News of this city carried the con- 
tracts which Senator Caraway introduced in the Senate, show- 
ing photestatic copies thereof, and on the front page of the 
News there was reproduced the colloquy between Senator 
JAMES WATSON, of Indiana, and Senator Caraway, of Arkansas. 
Does the Attorney General think that the Senate and the public 
believe that he does not read any newspapers at all? Does he 
think that the Senate and the country will believe that 
he has been so long in ignorance of what passed here be- 
tween Senators Caraway and James Watson, of Indiana? 
Perhaps a month from now he will read what was put into 
the Recorp yesterday and. what was in all the newspapers this 
morning. 

I have this typewritten statement from the same gentleman 
who put me in possession of what I placed in the Recorp yester- 
day: 

Add to what you have already said that the district attorney's office 


in New York recommended criminal prosecution and confiscation of 
cargo, yet Daugherty wired to release ship J. M. Young is a matter 


Possibly he may be put in prison 


of record in the district attorney's office, and it might be a idea to 
ask Major Clark, who is handling the case in the district attorney’s 
office; for the facts in the congressional inquiry. 

2. Wine seizure: The case referred to is the Continental Wine Co., of 
which Nathan Musher has been indicted only last Saturday in Phila- 
delphia for conspiracy to violate the national prohibition act. Why did 
Mr. Daugherty cause the $200,000 worth of wine to be released ? 

This was one of the first acts of Mr. Daugherty when he came into 


office, 
8. Director Harold H. Hart, Thomas Ready, and Michall Lynch, in 


New York, in the Federal prohibition department there, were indicted 
last November for a conspiracy to violate the Volstead Act. They re- 
leased illegally 2,000,000 gallons of liquor. 

When they were arraigned in court, Felder appeared for them. Since 
this time there has been nothing heard of the case, and criminal prosecu- 
tion has come to a stop. 

4. There seems to be a good bit of discussion about the George Myers 
pardon, multimillionaire of Ohio, who was sent to Atlanta for violation 
of the Mann Act. 

Violation of the Mann Act—a multimillionaire of Ohio! 

After the judge and district attorney recommended that he be kept 
in jail, Daugherty recommended to the President that he be pardoned. 

One can hardly imagine a crime involving greater moral tur- 
pitude than for an intelligent, educated multimillionaire, moving 
in the highest circles, deliberately committing such a crime as is 
named and penalized in the Mann Act. 

Mr. President, the Attorney General says there was nothing 
wrong in his conduct of the Morse case. The wrong consisted 
in this—in practicing a fraud upon the pardoning power. Fraud 
vitiates all things, a pardon as well as a deed or a contract. In 
the eyes of the law Morse is not pardoned. His sentence has not 
been served out. He was sentenced to serve 16 years, according 
to my recollection. He did not serve a year of it, or not much 
more, if that much. Why should he have had a pardon just 
because he was sick? Is there an unwritten law which grants 
pardons because felons are sick? Are there no sick men in jail 
now? Are none of those men sick who were convicted under 
the espionage act of saying something imprudent during the 
war and given harsh terms, which they are now serving out? 
They have languished in prisons year after year for merely a 
few words displeasing to the Government. When did sickness 
in a prison become a ground for a pardon? 

This man Morse pretended to be dying when he was not even 
sick. His lawyers pretended that he was dying when they knew 
he was not. They claimed and he claimed that all he wanted 
to do was to escape the disgrace of dying in the penitentiary ; 
he could live but a few days if pardoned, but he wanted to die 
a free man so that his family would.not be disgraced. How did 
he use the clemency which the President extended to him? By 
keeping himself and his boys out of the war, and devoting 
their energies and his energies to robbing the people whose 
boys were on the firing line. 

Mr. President, if the proper course were pursued, in my 
judgment, it would be this: For President Harding to have an 
independent investigation in Atlanta, in that penitentiary, as 
to what took place there while the case was being worked up 
in Morse’s favor. He can readily secure testimony to show that 
the whole thing on the part of Daugherty, Felder, and the doc- 
tors that Felder selected was a willful, deliberate, consummate 
fraud; the pardon should be set aside, and United States mar- 
shals should be sent to Maine to bring Morse back and put him 
where he belongs. 

THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the amend- 
ment of the committee, which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 56, line 20, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the word “the” before the word “ sheet.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In paragraph 812, page 57, line 7, 
it is proposed to strike out the word “ manufactured” and the 
comma, and insert the same word, “ manufactured,” without 


“a comma. 


The amendment was azreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 9, it is proposed to strike 
out the word “ if,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 312, page 57, line 12, 
before the words “per cent,” to strike out “25” and insert 
‘“30,” and, after the words “per cent,” to strike out “ad 
valorem ” and insert “ ad valorem; sashes, frames, and building 
forms, of iron or steel, 40 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President—— : 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
me a moment, I was about to suggest that he Senate disagree 
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to the amendment. on lines 12, 13, and 14, commencing with 
the words “ad valorem” on line 12. That will leave the duty 
at 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President, I shall not, of course, object 
to the proposition now submitted by the Senator from North 
Dakota. I had intended to discuss the committee amendments 
at length. I will merely take occasion to put into the Recorp as 
briefly as I can some of the reasons why I think this increase 
contemplated in the committee amendment should not be 
granted, and therefore the motion of the Senator from North 
Dakota, now submitted, should be agreed to. 

I ask the Senator‘from North Dakota, for my information and 
Zuidance in the discussion of these amendments, to say whether 
it is his expectation to make any concession on the next amend- 
ment, the one in line 18, an ad valorem rate of 40 per 
cent on sashes, frames, and building forms of iron or steel? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not think I correctly 
stated the change proposed by the committee. The committee 
will ask a disagreement to the entire proposed committee amend- 
ments on lines 12, 13, and 14. That will simply leave the rate 
25 per cent ad valorem, just as the House left it. It strikes out 
all the rest and puts it all on a 25 per cent ad valorem basis. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well, Mr. President. The rates pro- 
posed by the House, and which for the present will remain in 
the bill if the proposal now submitted by the Senator from North 
Dakota is agreed to, are, in my opinion, very much more reason- 
able than the rates reported by the committee. It may become 
advisable hereafter to submit an amendment covering those two 
items; but for the present I shall content myself with a discus- 
sion of the proposal of the Senator from North Dakota. 

This paragraph relates fo structural shapes. They are divided 
by the trade into “heavy ” and “ light,” and they bear certain 
commercial names—beams, channels, joists, girders, angles, 
tees, and ze¢s—which are said to be largely descriptive of their 
cross-section appearance. The heavy shapes are used in the 
construction of bridges, ships, cars, and similar structures. The 
light shapes are used in the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments, fences, safes, automobiles, and related manufactures. 

The conditions relating to competition in this industry are 
very well set forth in the Survey of the Tariff Commission, at 
page 7 of C-3. I shall not take the time of the Senate to read 
this paragraph of the Tariff Commission Survey, but I will ask 
that it be inserted in the Recorp. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

At the present time (1921) American producers have almost entire 
control of the home market and are able to export from 5 to 15 per 
cent of the country’s output. For several years, however, European 
producers were able to market this product on the Pacific coast, the 
cost of transporting structural shapes from Europe to the Pacific coast 
—_— less than the cost of shipping the domestic product from Pitts- 
burgh by rail across the continent. The war in Europe, however, 
brought about a lessened importation of structural shapes, and the high 
ocean freight rates have largely done away with any competitive advan- 
tage which foreign producers may have had with reference to cheaper 
transportation rates to the Pacific coast. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr, President, the production relating to 
these commodities is the subject matter of considerable dis- 
cussion in the Lockwood report. the intermediate report to 
which I have heretofore referred in connection with manufac- 
tures of brick and cement; and I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the REcorp a paragraph on page 21, down to and in- 
cluding the bottom of page 22 of the intermediate report of the 
Lockwood committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

From 1910 to 1917 an average of 24,922 new apartments were built 
each year. From 1918 to July 1, 1921, the following construction in 
dwellings took place: 


Number of 
apartments. 


This shows an average of 3,642 new apartments constructed in the 
post-war period, so that the gross construction fell behind 73,832 
apartments. The gross construction in three and a half years fell be- 
hind 4,034 more than the net construction, which, as above stated, 
fell behind 69,797. All these calculations are based on official figures 
showing a shortage of nearly 70,000 houses on July 1, 1921. 

cy) Abnormal cost of construction of building. 

With this astounding shortage in dwellings, there is a correspond- 
ingly astounding increase in the cost of the essential materials of 
bull ng construction. The statistics of wholesale prices of building 
materials from January, 1917, to October 1, 1921, compiled by the 
Federal Bureau of Labor, show how greatly such prices have in- 
creased. Retail prices have more than correspondingly increased. 

The United States Government uses 100 as a unit to indicate wholg- 
sale prices of commodities. In April, 1920, building materials reached 
a maximum of 341, while general commodities, notwithstanding the 
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extent to which they, too, have been exploited in every direction, 
were at their highest point at 272. In December, 1920, building ma- 
terials fell to 266, while, general commodities fell to 189. In Febru- 
ary, 1921, while general commodities were at 177 building materials 
were still at 222. 

The following statistics are from the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the United States Department of Labor. They show the index num- 
bers of wholesale prices of lumber and building materials and of 
commodities in general by months from 1917 to October, 1921: 


Lumber 
and 
building 
materials. 


Year and month. 


January 
February 
March 


January - 
February 
March... 


8 


January 
February 
March 


236 
253 
268 
300 
325 


209 
=e 


September. 


November 
December 


Mr. ROBINSON. I also call attention to two paragraphs on 
page 30, as follows. They are brief, and I will read them: 


The, total number of apartments— 


That is, in New York City— 


The total number of apartments, therefore, greed in new tene- - 
ments erected during the past five years is only 29,120, or approxi- 
mately 17 per cent more than the normal annual production before 
1914, 

Differently stated, there have been provided in the past five years 
29,120 apartments, as against 125,000 apartments that were provided 
during the five years preceding the war; so that even if theré had been 
no cessatich of building the present rate of construction, taking the year 
1920 or 1921, is equal to a trifle over one-fifth of the normal con- 
struction. 


I also ask leave to insert in the Recorp the information fur- 
nished by the Tariff Commission in survey C-8, at page 26, 
being the first two tables printed on that page. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 


Structural iron and stecel—Domestic exports (calendar years). 
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806, 204 
8,931,124 

113, 038 
Trinidad 

Tobago. 


Atgentina 
Chile. .. 


British India. .. 
Japan. ... 7a 
Australia... 
All other... 





282,729 | 21,468,452 | 360,787 | 28,956,816 | 493, 655 
| | 


Structural shapes (I beams)—Prices, wholesale, per pound, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 


{From Iron Age, Jan. 3, 1918, p. 69.] 
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Mr. ROBINSON subsequently said: 

In connection with the remarks which I made respecting 
paragraph 312, I ask leave to insert in the Recorp, in addition 
to the matter which I then had inserted, pages 128, 129, and 
180 of the Lockwood report, which relate directly te combina- 
tions among the manufacturers and dealers in structural shapes. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


(35) THE IRON LEAGUE, 


The struggle of the United States Steel Co., the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
and other manufacturers of steel throughout the United States to en- 
force the recognition of the so-called “ open-shop” principle not only 
in their own plants but in every building job in which structural steel 
is used, has led to many pernicious results. The proof put before your 
committee establishes that the so-called “open shop,” as enforced by 
the steel companies in all their ramifications, is neither more nor less 
than a nonunion shop. 

The union men claim that all the foremen of the steel plants are re- 
quired to be nonunion men. The foremen bave an association of their 
own into which union men say they are not admitted, and that no union 
man is eligible as foreman in any of the great steel works of the United 
States Steel or in any of their affiliated industries. A vast spying 
system is maintained both in the steel companies and in the unions, as a 
result of which men who are found to be active in the unions are dis- 
covered and deprived of work. Some of these men were witnesses be- 
fore the committee. The methods by which they were detected and 
discharged were disclosed by their testimony. 

It was in effect a black-listing system. Whether it still exists your 
committee ig unable to determine, but intends to make further inquiry. 

As before stated, it was largely because of the power of the men in 
the steel industry to enforce this so-called “ open-shop” policy in the 
erection of structural steel in the city of New York that Brindell was 
able to blackmail many builders in the city of New York. When the 
pretext of calling a strike upon a building that the house wreckers of 
his “ wreckers"’ union were not employed, failed him, he invariably 
resorted to the excuse that the builder was employing nonuyion men in 
the steel erection. 

In 1919 the labor unions ‘made an effort to organize the great steel 
fabricators of the country on a union basis, but they failed. In fur- 
therance of the atrusele of the fabricators to maintain the open shop, 
they insisted that all steel be erected upon a nonunion basis. Officials 
of these corporations openly claimed on the witness stand that ‘this in- 
terference with union labor in New York City was a necessary move on 
their part to prevent union conditions in their shops, 

To carry this policy into effect the iron and steel industry is held in 
a country-wide network of organizations. Manufacturers, erectors, 
SRRELEETOED, and employers are interlocked in this network of organiza- 
tion, 
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Among the eoeeatene members of this growp are: 

The National ctors’ Association. 

The National Steel Fabricators’ Association. 

The Bridge Builders and Structural Society. 

The Structural Steel Society. 

American Bvrectors’ Association. 

The above are all national associations. 

In and about New York City, and organized on a similar basis and 
for a like purpose, there is the Tron League of New York. 

Manufacturers and dealers associated in these organizations refused 
to deliver steel f. o. b. te any owner or builder who was under obliga- 
tion to employ union labor or who independently of oat such obliga- 
tion operated on a wnion basis. He could not get his stractural steel 
f. o. b. He was obliged to contract for it erected in place, which 
meant that it must be erected by what these gentlemen describe as 
7 woo ” labor, but_which is in effect nonunion labor. e 

he president of the Bethlehem Steel Ce. frankly admitted that the 
combinations referred to have been effective in maintaining the —— 
shop principle in connection with the erection of structural steel by 
refusing to sell steel to builders unless they unhesitatingly subscribed 
to that principle. 

Itva rs m the testimony of Hugene G. Grace, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., on 8 3625-3630 of the testimony, that at a 
meeting of the Steel Fabricators’ Association held on November 28 
1919, a resolution was ssed putting imto operation a eee, ° 
es fabricating material for erection only on the open-shop prin- 

e, 

“ Our company refused to sell fabricated steel to any builder or con- 
tractor in the New York district who will not erect it on what we call 
the open-shop principle. 

“I do not know of any builder who can get any fabricated steel for 
construction in the city of New York without subscribing to that reso- 
lution. I do not know of any place where he can get it. 

“Phe policy of selling to open-shop erectors has been the policy 
since September, 1919, when the American Federation of Labor at- 
tempted to organize our plants. 

““Q. You deny your employees, don’t you, the right of acting jointly 
with the employees of other concerns in dealing with you and your 
association 7A, We weuld not recognize it. 

“If 95 r cent of my men belonged to a union, I would not 
recognize them as unfon men or as members of the union. I think 
that is better fer the men.” 

The organizations above mentioned combine within their member- 
ship almost all the manufacturers, dealers, and erectors throughout the 
country, and although the ae ne was applied at the time of 
our inquiry only in the vicinity of New York, Phi deiphia, and some 
other ts of the East it was admitted that it was intended to extend 
the principle throughout the country. ‘The various associations have 
adopted resolutions directing their members to “adjust their business ” 
so that the open-shop principle shall be maintained on all erection 


jobs. 

Manifestly, this is an indirect way of excluding from the privilege 
of purchasing structural steel any builder who does mot subscribe 
to the open-shop ee Expert evidence on this subject shows 
the extent to which the maintenance of this policy is reflected in the 
cost of construction. Officers of the Fuller Construction Co, and the 
Thompson-Starrett Co. testified that by doimg their steel-erection work 
themselves by skilled union labor, which is more efficient than non- 
union labor, they could save barge sums in the cost of construction. 

Because of their inability to buy steel f. o. b. these important oper- 
ators have been compelled to keep their expensive erecting equipment 
idle and to sublet the steel erection to a member of the Iron League, 
to whom alone the fabricators would sell the steel for erection in the 
city of New York and through whom alone they wiil permit it to be 
erected, 

Since the exposures of your committee we are informed—although 
we have not yet had the opportunity to take proof on this subject— 
that the policy has been so far changed that the steel manufacturers 
will estimate for the furnishing of structural steel, either f. 0. b, or 
erected in place, at the option of the builder, but this new order, it 
is some. - ee in practical effect to the same prohibitien as there- 
tofore existed. 


Mr. ROBINSON, The commodities embraced 1n this ‘schedule 
are primary structural material. It is doubtful, in my opinion, 
whether any tariff whatever is justified under the conditions 
that now exist. On page 7 of the Tariff Commission’s Survey 
C-3 are contained figures relating to domestic production and 
consumption, imports, and statements relating also to the tariff 
history, which I ask to insert in the Recorp in connection with 
my remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to ts as follows: 


Domestic production and consumption: During the years 1910 to 
1919, inclusive, the domestic production per annum has varied from 
1,912,367 gross tons in 1911 to 3,110,000 gross tons in 1917. About 
90 per cent of the country’s output consists of heavy shapes. The 
consumption is about 85 to 95 per cent ‘of the domestic production. 
Just prior to the war there was a marked tendency for exports to 
increase. 

Imports: Imports are less than 1 per cent of the home production. 
Since 1915 Canada has been the leading contributor of the foreign 
supply, but during the years immediately preceding the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe the nee part of the imported material came 
from Germany. During the years 1910-1915 over half the imported 
structural shapes entered the United States through the customs dis- 
tricts of the Pacific coast, from a third to over a half entering through 
the customs district of San Francisco. 

Tariff: Prior to the act of 1913 specific duties were imposed on im- 
ported iron and steel beams, girders, etc, During the preceding 30 
years these duties were gradually reduced from 1} cents to three-tenths 
and four-tenths cent per pound, depending on value. The law of 1913 
imposed an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent, which, with the price then 

revailing, was equivalent to a 60 per cent reduction in rates from 
hose imposed by the act of 1909. The high prices resulti from the 

ar, however, have made this ad valorem duty nearly equivalent to the 
duties imposed by the law of 1909. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Under the parliamentary situation I am 
constrained to approve of the proposal of the Senator from 
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North Dakota which very materially reduces both of these items 
if amendments which I shall propose are rejected. I desire a 
vote on an amendment to the provision in line 12. I will not 
ask for a record vote on that amendment unless some reason 
develops hereafter for requiring it. a 

I move to strike out “30” in line 12 and insert “10” in lieu 
thereof, so that it will read “10 per cent ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment was.rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 13, after the 
words “per cent,” to insert “sashes, frames, and building 
forms, of iron or steel, 40 per cent ad valorem,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

Par. 812. Beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, ear-truck chan- 
nels, tees, columns and posts, or parts or sections of columns and 
posts, deck and bulb beams, and building forms, together with all other 
structural shapes of iron or steel, not assembled, manufactured or 
advanced beyond hammering, rolling, or casting, seven-twentieths of 1 
cent per pound; any of the foregoing machined, drilled, punched 
assembled, fitted, fabricated for use, or otherwise advanced beyond 
hammering, rolling, or casting, 830 per cent ad valorem ; sashes, frames, | 
and building forms, of iron or steel, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There are no separate figures on exports | 
and imports relating to sashes, frames, and building forms, of 
iron or steel, but nothing brought to my attention justifies any 
increase in the existing rate. I much prefer the House rate to 
the committee rate, and I therefore will support the proposal 
of the Senator from North Dakota that the Senate Finance | 
Committee amendment be not agreed to; but before taking a | 
vote on that I submit the following amendment: In line 13, 
page 57, to strike out “40” and insert in lieu thereof “15.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests that the 
amendment striking out “25” and inserting “30” is an inde- 
pendent amendment, and probably should be voted on first. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is true, and I think that ought to be 
voted on first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment on page 57, line 12, to strike out 
“25" and insert in lieu thereof “ 30.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that that be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICNR. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment to the amendment. 

The Assistant SecRETARY. The Senator from Arkansas pro- 
poses, on line 13, page 57, to amend the committee amendment 
by striking out ‘‘40” and inserting in lieu thereof “ 15.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think I have made a sufficiently full 
statement on that and put into the Recorp the reasons for 
offering this amendment, and I will content myself with a brief 
addition to my former amendment. No necessity’or justification 
exists for even the rate proposed in the House provision. 
Under the parliamentary situation I am at liberty to offer a 
lower rate, which I do, and I am ready for a vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move to strike out “40” and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “ 25.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. As heretofore stated, § am in accord with 
that motion, since my own amendment did not prevail. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 18, after the word 
“and” where it occurs the second time, to strike out “ forty” 
and to insert “nine”; and in line 20, after the word “and,” 
to strike out “forty ” and to insert “nine”; so as to read: 

Par. 818. Hoop, band, and scrool iron or steel, not specially pro- 
vided for, valu at 3 cents per pound or less, 8 inches or less in 
width, and thinner than three-eighths and not thinner than one hun- 
dred and nine one-thousandths of 1 inch, twenty-five one-hundredths 
of 1 cent r pound; thinner than one hundred and nine one-thou- 
sandths and not thinner than thirty-eight one-thousandths of 1 inch, 
thirty-five one-hundredths of 1 cent yom pound; thinner than thirty- 
p= ~~ ermal tenner ae ie of 1 inch, fifty-five one-hundredths of 1 cent .per 
poun 

Mr. ROBINSON. I make no objection to that. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 8, after the word 
“are,” to strike out “ made,” and to insert “ made: ”, 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment of the committee was, on page 58, line 
5, before the words “ per cent,” to strike out “20” and to in- 
sert “35”; so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That barrel hoops of iron or steel, and hoop or band iron, 
or hoop or band steel, flared, splayed, or punched, with or without 
buckles or fastenings, shall pay no more duty than that imposed on 
the hoop or band iron or steel from which they are made; bands and 
strips of iron or steel, whether in long or short lengths, not specially 
provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not believe this amendment ought to 
be agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the Senator concludes 
what he has to say, I want to give notice now that’ the com- 
mittee desires to make that 25 per cent instead of 35. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is better. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Utah has just informed 
me that the Finance Committee, in lieu of the amendment 
which it has heretofore reported, namely, to strike out “20” 
and to insert “35,” will propose another amendment, striking 
out “20” and inserting in lieu thereof “25.” Of course, the 
latter amendment is much more acceptable, from my standpoint, 
than the pending committee amendment, and while I think 
the rate would still be high and that the committee might 
very well afford to disagree to its amendment and thus leave 


‘in force the rate reported by the House, which, in my opinion, 


also would‘be higher than is necessary or justifiable; I would, 
of course, much prefer the amendment which the Senator from 
Utah says will be proposed to the one which is now pending. 

This paragraph applies to barrel hoops, or such other hoops 
as are not otherwise provided for. The present rates are 10 
and 12 per cent, respectively. The House inserted an ad 
valorem rate of 20 per cent, which I think is adequate, if not 
too high, in view of the information furnished the Senate re- 
specting this item. The production is great, and the imports 
are small. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I ask the Senator from Arkansas a 
question in order to determine how I will vote on this question? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the duty the Senator now mentions is 
reduced to 25 per cent ad valorem, would that be a higher or 
a lower duty than the House provides? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The House having adopted its rate on the 
basis of the American valuation, and this rate being based on 
the foreign valuation, the practical effect of it would be a 
lower rate; but not only is the House rate based on the Ameri- 
can valuation too high, in my opinion, but the proposed Senate 
rate would be too high. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have been wondering whether, if I voted 
to increase the rate from 20 per cent to 25 per cent, I would 
be voting for a higher or a lower rate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I can not answer that question any more 
than the Senator himself can, for the reason that the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the House, if I may be 
permitted to mention him, has announced that the American 
valuation will stay in this bill; that he proposes to persist in 
the attitude taken by the House on that subject until the snow 
flies, or the “cows come home,” or some such characteristic 
statement. Of course, if we -agree to a rate based upon the 
theory that the American valuation is not going to apply, and 
then the Senate conferees in the confererice are compelled to 
recede from their position sustaining the foreign valuation, and 
the American valuation finally is adopted, the rate would be 
enormously high. In any event, even if the foreign valuation 
applies, I propose to show the Senate, in a very few words, 
that the rate proposed is too high. 

On page 400 of the Summary of Information, furnished by’ 
the Tariff Commission, is contained the following statement: 

Production figures of hoops,and bands described in paragraph 313 
are not available. In 1917 the entire output of hoops amounted to 
347,186 gross tons; of bands and cotton ties to 490,893 gross tons. In 
1920 the output of these products aggregated 333,440 and 388,862 gross 
tons, respectively. . 

Imports: Imports of ap band, and scroll iron and steel are small. 
In 1913 they amounted to 2,004 gross tons, valued at $300,161. These 


figures include some galvanized material. Sinee 1917 imports have been 
as follows: 


HOOP, BAND, AND SCROLL IRON OR STEEL, N. S. P. F. 


| vam. 


Quantity. | Value. 


Ad 


Calendar year. Duty. | valorem 


1920. 
1921 (9 months). . 
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81,085 
40, 312 
315, 293 
272; 129 


$22, 478 
7, 823 
64, 450 


In addition to this imported material there was a small amount of 
barrel hoops, fully or partly manufactured, coming into the country. 

Exports of hoop, band, and scroll iron and steel in 1913 amounted 
to 41,019,908 pounds (6,259 gross tons), valued at $798,974. Exports 
in later calendar years have been as follows: 


1918 1919 


1921 
(9 months). 


Quantity pounds. . 


113, 508, 597 
WEE doncoaves onenen bene 


113, 871, 668 
$7,711; 195 


119, 725, 535 
. $6, 875, 586 


35, 376) 925 
$6, 445, 155 


$1, 656, 892 


With this statement and with these matters in the ReEcorp, 
and the announcement by the committee or its representatives 
on the floor that there is a purpose te offer, in lieu of the pend- 
ing amendment, an amendment providing 25 per cent ad 
valorem, I shall discontinue further remarks, 

Mr: SMOOT. Does the Senator want to offer his amendment 
to the 35 per eent rate now, or shall I offer my amendment pro- 
posing to reduce it to 25 per cent? . 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think I had better offer my amendment 
now because that in the parliamentary situation would be the 
proper procedure, On page 58, in line 5, I move to strike out 
“35.” in the committee amendment and insert in lieu thereof 
“10,” so as to read: 

Bands and strips of iron or steel, whether in long or short lengths, 
not specialiy provided for, 10 per cent ad valorem, : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on page 58, line 5, I move to 
amend the committee amendment by striking out “35.” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “ 25,” so it will read “25 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I was prepared to-introduce 
an amendment to paragraph 312 and I was under the impres- 
sion that the Senator from: Arkansas [Mr. Ropixson] was still 
discussing that paragraph after the amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumprr] had been agreed 
to. I ask unanimous consent to return to that paragraph, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
asks unanimous consent to return to paragraph 312 for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. STANLEY. As I understand, the Senator from North 
Dakota has already suggested an amendment te this paragraph 
striking out 30 per cent ad valorem, in the case of steel “ fabri- 
cated for use or otherwise advanced beyond hammering, rolling, 
or casting.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
parliamentary situation with respect to the amendments in 
paragraph 312. 

The Asststant Secretary. In line 12 the committee amend- 
ment was disagreed to, proposing to strike out “25” and insert 
“30,” leaving 25 as the rate per cent ad valorem; in line 13, 
the numerals “40” were stricken out and “25” inserted in 
lieu thereof, leaving the rest of the amendment as it now reads. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I myself offered amendments reducing 30 
per cent, in the first instance, in line 12, to 10 per cent, and 
reducing 40 per cent, in line 13, to 15 per cent, and those were 
both voted down. 

Mr. STANLEY. 
in each case? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is correct. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, the rescission from the position 
previously taken by the committee is indicative of a lack of con- 
fidence in the duties formerly proposed. This reduction should 
be infinitely more sweeping than it is. 

It has been said that. steel is the vertebre of our industrial 
life. If there is any part of that steel which is essentially the 
very backbone of the steel industry it is the steel girder and 
the steel beam. One-tenth of all the pig iron produced—and we 
produce more pig iron than all the rest of the world—is con- 
verted into girders, I-beams, or ether structural shapes. From 
one-seventh to one-tenth of all the steel made in the United 
States finds its market ultimately in some form of structural 
shapes. 


As it now stands it is 25 per cent ad valorem 
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The Tariff Commission in its report on structural shapes, 
says: . 

Structural shapes er size, weight, and form, according to the 
uses te which they are be put, but they are broadly classified into 
heavy and light. Those classified as heavy have a leg or web of 3 
inches or oyer and are’ used in the construction of buildings, bridges, 
cars, ships, etc. Light structural shapes have a leg or web es than 3 
inches and gre used in the manufacture of agricultural implements, 
bedsteads, fences, safes, automobiles, and other articles requiring light 
section. 

This form of steel meets the eye wherever it is turned—upon 
a culvert or bridge, at every lofty structure, an agricultural 
implement of any complexity, and retiring to your bed at night, 
if it is an iron bed, you find some sort of steel fabricated into 
a structural shape. 

Three million tons of steel are fabricated into these shapes, 
and there is absolutely no necessity from any point of view for 
one single solitary cent of protection. We could take off the 
30 per cent duty, and that is practically what the committee 
have proposed, because it does not make any difference whether 
it is 25 or 30 per cent specific duty, or whether you propose 
seven-twentieths of a cent per pound, for that is 28 per cent 
of the cest of- production. 

A duty of 25 per cent on structural shapes guarantees to 
the steel corporation, which produces more than 50 per cent 
of the $60,000,000 worth of structural shapes, the right to ex- 
tort 25 per cent more from every edifice that is constructed, 
from every road that is built, from every baby buggy or bed 
that is made, from every agricultural implement used in tilling 
the field or harvesting the grain. 

The plants of the Old World are small, pitiful, and obsolete 
compared with the magnificant structures erected in this coun- 
try for the fabrication of steel from the bloom and the billet. 
When you have finished steel, when you reach the point where 
you are making razor blades and knives and roller skates 
and articles of cutlery and things of that sort, they are made 
all over the country in little inexpensive establishments. But 
the concerns which are rolling steel must have from $20,000,000 
investment up. 

It must be remembered that steel is never touched by a man’s 
hand in a properly operated mill from the time the ore leaves 
the mine or the range until it comes out complete and is lifted 
by a bar magnet upon the cars to be shipped to its ultimate 
destination. The iron comes from the blast furnaces in a great 
ladle, which is nothing more nor less than a moving car; several 
tons are dumped into a steel converter in an open-hearth furnace, 
and is poured from that furnace into a mold five feet high, 
and a great crane that can lift that mold as lightly as if it 
were a feather, handling it with absolute accuracy, drops it 
upon the‘rolls and then half a dozen men, as the Senater from 
Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop] has said, operate those rolls from 
their lofty perches near the roof of the building, and direct 
those mightly cranes and start them in motion, and the bloom 
is transformed into a plate of whatever shape it is desired and 
is cut ready for use. 

The labor cost in producing a ton of pig iron is 71 cents, ac- 
cording to the authentic figures given by the Tariff Commission. 
The labor cost in producing a ton of structural shapes is two 
dollars and a few cents, and the great majority of the laborers 
who work on that are foreign born and were brought here a 
few years ago. There is no basis here for the argument you 
must pay American labor more than you pay the labor of 
France or England or Germany. Three-fourths of the men who 
handle the material up to this time, whether they are digging 
coal or the ore or operating the blast furnaces, with the ex- 
ception of a few skilled men, are in the main foreign born. Be 
that as it may, the labor cost is but a fraction of the duty im- 
posed. 

Were you to place all structural shapes on the free list, the 
Senator from Utah or the Senator from North Dakota can not 
show me one spot in this country where they could establish 
the business of selling structural shapes outside of the Pacific 
coast. It would be impossible, unless the difference in the price 
charged by a monopoly here and by the producer abroad would 
overcome those handicaps which Mr. Carnegie himself said are 
prohibitive. It must be remembered that the man who made 
more structural shapes than any other man in the world was 
Andrew Carnegie. He,started out with a concern that was 
making a few thousands tons of it, and he multiplied the pre- 
duction 1,000 per cent. If Andrew Carnegie had never stopped 
making structural shapes, in my opinion, we would have had 
no World War. There would have been no rivalry between 
England and Germany for a place in the sun, He would have 
been the ironmaster of the world. 

A few years ago I discussed the necessity for a tariff upon 
these various structural shapes that are the backbone and vitals 
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of the industry. I venture: the assertion that outside of steel 
rails there is nothing that enters so: essentially into the: indus- 
trial life of America as do the structural shapes; which are 
covered by paragraph 212. The chairman of the: Committee on 
Interstate Commerce [Mr. CUMMiNs] honors: me by: his attention 
here this: afternoon. He knows. that. the vital question new is, 
How. can we reduce the rates charged by the railway carriens 
for the transportation of agricultural products without bank- 
rupting the railroads? The question of economy of. railread 
construction is involved. The only differenee betweem a steel 
girder or beam and a steel rail is that, as a rule; the beam: or 
girdex has the same: flange on the, top: and bottem, whereas in 
the rail there is: a little difference in the: flanges; bub the same 
construction applies. Railroad cars are in the main made from 
these structural shapes; ships are made:from them. Why guar- 
antee to the United! States: Steel Corporation the right to charge 
25 per cent more than. a foreigm competitor would charge who 
can: not enter the American market anywhere except, perhaps, 
on: the Pacific coast? 

I desire: to read into the reeord: seme of the testimony of Mr. 
Carnegie, given January 11, 1912, when he testified here in the 
city of Washington on this: subject, as appears: on page 2446 of 
the hearings before the committee investigating the Steel Cor- 
poration. He had referred: to the fact that at one time he had 
advocated a duty: on steel. Mr: Sresnine asked Mr. Carnegie: 


. os ae infancy has passed: with. the steel industry in this country, 
as it not 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Long ago. 

Mr: Srertinc. What do you think about ft now? 

Mr: Cannactm. Was I not before you in Congress: two years ago, and 
did I not tell. you_that you need) not. have any duty on steel? 

Mr. Sreruina, I believe you did. 

Mr. Carnzcru, And I wish to confirm it. 
York. Times—Mr: Smith, ex-president: of the Chamber of Commerce of 
New York—a personal friend, when. I. had: said to. President McKinley 
when he went up to make his reciprocity speech at Buffalo, came out, 
saying, “I wish to corroborate what Mr: rnegie has said.” I was 

resent and heard: him: tell President’ McKinley , there: was no need 
tor a tariff on steel. 

I have never appeared before Congress without urging reductions. It 
was $28; and got down to $4— 


He is speaking about rails now— 


and. there is no more use of keeping that $4 a ton on in the tariff 
than that you should proteet your grain. 

Mr. GarpNer: Are you speaking: of’ steel rails entirely? 

Mr. Carnecrp.. That is. what he asked. me about—steel rails, 
ane GARDNER. I think he asked you a. little more, generally, than 

at. 

Mr. Sternine. Would you say the same thing with reference to all 
steel manufactures? 

Mr. Carnecip, Yes; with reference to all steel manufactures, unless, 
unknown: to me, for instance, there might be such a case as needies, 
I = not: know whether we make any needles yet im this country. Do 
you 

Mr. STERLING, I. do not. 

Mr. Carnecis; Do you know, Judge? 

Mr. Resp, Sr. No. 

Mr. CARNEGIE. It is.a great business. If the men came to me and I 
was in Congress as you are, and said: ‘“ We want to go into making 
needles in America, and none are made new, and’ we need a tariff”: 
and if’ I leoked into it and: satisfied myseifi that they did, I would con- 
sider it statesmanship to give those. men. protection in the: infancy of 
that manufacture. 

Mr. Srwerbine. Are we manufacturing heavy steel, steel rails; and 
other steel, as cheaply now as they do: in. Germany? 

Mr. CARNEGIE, I think so; except for a small concerm in, Germany 
that has a small deposit of ore that justifies two little furnaces only 
being built. That is very often quoted in connection with the state- 
ment that Germany can: make steel so cheap. But the product is so 
small that it is a negligible quantity. 

I believe if you had free trade for steel of all kinds throughout. this 
Republic the amount imported would be trifling. 

r. Swertinc. We are paying: higher wages; are we not; for steel 
workers than they do in Germany? 
ae CARNEGIE. Higher per man; but the product. per man is another 
thing. 

You can not compare the machinery that we have for steel and’ the 
machinery that older countries have. They have not the market for 
the steel that justifies these enormous. mills. 

Mr. Regp. Is Judge Sterling asking about Mr. Carnegie’s knowledge 
of fn when he left the steel business, or about the conditions 
of to-day 

Mr. StTeriinc. I am asking about the conditions now, at the present 
time. That is the way I put my question. 

Mr. GARDNER. He testified that he did not know in regard to the last 
10 years. I am giving you my opinion, remember, Judge. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The Senator from Kentucky no 
doubt remembers that when they. were building the Manchurian 
railway American steel companies. underbid, England and, Ger- 
many for the rail contract and furnished steel rails fer those 
Manchurian railways. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, Canada imposes. a. preferen- 
tial in favor of Great Britain of 27 per cent en structural 
shapes and a general tariff of 424 per cent, yet the Jones- 
Laughlin Co. testified that they overcame that differential. and 


& gentleman on the New 


sold at a profit in Canada and are doing it right new. We can 


lay steel rails dewn im Dngland cheaper than they can produce 
th there; we: can put structural shapes. in Lendon cheaper 


they can: be: preduced at home. 

must be remembered that when it comes to talking about 
the laber- costs: in the iron: and steel and coal business: it is 
mere: moonshine. We pay 40 per cent more: to a coal miner in 
the United: States than a miner receives: im Wales, but the out- 
put of the: American coak miner is 300 per cent as great as 
that. of the Welsh miner: To-day we are preducing coal at 
$1.50 a ton. less than it is being preduced’ at Cardiff, in Wales, 
at starvation. wages. We are digging ore cheaper than it is 
dug anywhere in the world; we: are producing coal cheaper 
than it can be produced anywhere in. the world; we can pro- 
duce pig irom cheaper in Pittsburgh tham it ean be produced 
anywhere in the world. Julian, the greatest expert on the 
production of blast furnaces that civilization ever saw, who is 
to his business what Edison is to electricity, whe built the Lucy 
furnace for Carnegie, who built the great furnaces at Gary, 
Ind., and who: has built furnaces: in Great Britain and India, 
has said. that Oscar. UNpERWoop’s people in Birmingham, Ala., 
could preduce pig: iron: $3 cheaper than they can produce it 
even in Pittsburgh. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. They have a monopoly of the 
open-hearth process, as I understand. 

Mr: STANLEY. Exactly. Now, to get down to structural 
shapes. Mr. STERLine asked Mr. Carnegie— 


Do you think we could. compete in structural fron and steel now 
with foreign countries: without @ tariff? 

ay ern 5 fn nia Tk 

e CHAIRMAN, wo e to have you amplify, that statemen 

Mr. Carnegie: Why should not the Germans shi ee iron -~ 
ina here to build skyserapers: in go and New York and Wash- 
ngton : 
oa CaRNEGIR. Because the United States Steel. Co. would not let 

Gentlemen, let me say one word about a protective tariff: It does 
not put the foreigner om the same basis as: it does the native when the 
duty is removed, We are a community here: 

If you want to build a house, Mr. Chairman, on Fifth Avenue, and 
= need’ steel’ beams; and you are living in New York, you want to 
uy them from your neighbors, do you not? Because some. day your 
neighbor will. be wanting something that, yow are interested in. 

The CHAIRMAN. When I build my palace an Fifth. Avenue, I am go- 
—— Ret a steel home: 

vr. Cannzcmm. Then, hesides, you are patriotic: I never knew an 

American whe was not, and L do not know what L would not do to an 
American that was not patriotic, with such a grand country ag this, the 
lend of triumphant democracy. 


Then this very, practical man, who. had. made and sold more 
structural shapes than any other man since Adam, goes on to 
tell of the disadvantage under whick the foreign. manufacturer 
labors in selling structural steel shapes in the. American market: 


Gentiemen,. the foreigner who supplies this market must have an 
agency in New York. and pay commissions. He must pay freight rates 
to the seaboard, He must pay freight rates inland. But, mark you, 
you give an order for steel; and you want to be mighty sure that the 
steel will: be delivered, and: if there is a mistake in the specifications 
and a lot of bars are wrong and.do: not fit and your edifice is: delayed— 
you do not want to run that risk. If you are a wise man, you wil] 
get your steel from Charlie Schwab, at ‘hliehem. 
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Mr. Carnecrg. Then to do any effective business the foreigner must 
have a big yard here, with all the sizes: that he can deliver for a prompt 
job—everything that is: wanted. 

Gentlemen, the difficulties, the disadvantages. of buying foreign ma- 
terial to use in this country, positively none of you can grasp. You 
have to experience them. to fully understand them, 

Therefore we have a tariff against foreign steel, even if there was no 
rate of duty imposed. The foreigner labors under severe disadvantages, 
and you need have no fear on that score, 

Take this from me: Don’t you be alarmed. The foreigner will not 
send steel to this country. 


Reference has been made here to some imports of steel 
amounting to a few hundred thousand dollars coming into this 
country. As bearing upon that question I desire to quote the 
following from Mr. Carnegie’s testimony : 


Mr. Steruine, Is it not true that the foreign manufacturer has con- 
trolled the iron and steel market on the Pacific coast, and is doing so 
now largely? 

‘oa CargNeGiz, Let me show how you come into a different atmosphere 
ere. 

Mr: Sterurne. That is true, is it not? 

Mr, Carneerm: Well, yes. I think the Pacific coast is entitled to get 
foreign steel in there. You have 3,000 miles, you might say, in round 
numbers, 2,500 miles even from Pittsburgh, 2,000 from Chicago, and 
very high rail freights, and there your purchaser in San Francisco is 
at the same disadvantage, so far as American products are concerned, 
as is the eastern purchaser or the’ purchaser in other portions of the 
country away from the Pacific coast if he purchases from Britain, 
because he is far away from the source of supplies and mistakes can 
not be rectified, and so on. 

Ships going away from San Francisco are loaded with produce, etc., 
but they come over here empty, and they are willing to take steel at 
excessively low rates. I think that no manufacturer on the Atlantic 
seaboard should deny the Pacific seaboard access to material that they 
need far building there, 
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But let us assume for the sake of the argument, Mr. President, 
that it is the policy of this country not only to equalize the cost 
of production at home and abroad but to equalize the cost of 
transportation, too, and to say that if any foreigner can ship 
to San Francisco a ton of steel for less than the manufacturer 
in Pittsburgh can send it 3,000 miles, then every other market 
in the United States must be artificially boosted until that 
manufacturer can charge in New York, and in New Orleans, 
and in Chicago, and in Louisville, and in Memphis a sufficient 
profit to enable him to pay a 2,500-mile rate and sell at a profit 
in San Francisco. What is the fact? How much is coming in 
at San Francisco? One-half of all the structural shapes that 
come into the United States come into the port of San Fran- 
cisco, less than 7,000 tons; and if the chairman wants my fig- 
ures I have them here and will put them in the record—less 
than 7,060 tons. As compared with our production of these vital 
things that make beds, and houses, and farming implements, and 
roads, and bridges, and warehouses, and ships, and cars, less 
than 1 per cent comes in. Less than $800,000 worth is the most 
that has ever come in during the last 1@ years in any one year, 
and our exports amount to from 10 to 15 per cent of our entire 
production, In 1918 more than $23,000,000 worth were shipped 
abroad; and while we are building cars and erecting bridges 
and structures in Canada, in Quebec, in Rio de Janeiro, in 
Suenos Aires, around the world, while we are shipping to 
Canada and to Japan, while great merchantmen loaded with 
our steel products are landing them in the Land of the Midnight 
Sun at less than they get for them here at home, you say, in 
the face of such testimony as that: “If the Steel Corporation 
want to have their profits insured, we will guarantee them that 
no competition shall come in from abroad without paying 25 
per cent on the value of the product to do it.” ; 

1 am amazed, utterly amazed, at the brazen, callous uncon- 
cern that is exhibited. ‘‘ Whom the gods would destroy, they first 
make mad.” Do you think that the intelligent purchaser in this 
country-is asleep, or dumb, or stupid? Do you dream that the 
purchaser of $60,000,000 worth of structural shapes will never 
know what you have done to him? There is a demand for 
economy. 

Railroads are attempting to get the advantage of a cheaper 
market. The makers of these same structural shapes, I will say 
to the chairman of the committee, took this Government by the 
throat when it fought yonder at Verdun and at Sedan for its 
life, and your War Department secured a modification of the 
law by which they could secure competition and buy structural 
shapes for the construction of the works on the Panama Canal 
and for the construction of their ships. But yesterday the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For.erte] introduced here a reso- 
lution to investigate the legality of another titanic combine that 
designed to share the enormous earnings of this concern. To-day 
the cost of producing these same structural shapes, according to 
your own figures, prepared by your own Tariff Commission, is 
about $25 a ton, taking one year with another. They are selling 
this stuff at over $30 a ton. They are making now from 20 to 
30 per cent, and you guarantee them 25 more. “ Walk blindfold 
ou; behind thee stalks the headsman! ” 

There is nothing in all the ingenuity of the fallacy of protec- 
tion; there was never a sophism invented to defend or to ex- 
tenuate the despicable policy that applies to this schedule. The 
cost of production is admittedly lower here than abroad. We 
are producing structural shapes from $2 to $5 a ton cheaper 
than they are produced at this hour in Belgium or Germany or 
Great Britain, or anywhere else on the reeling earth. 

You say you want to protect American labor, when American 
lubor has as little to do with it as the single man driving one of 
these tractors with 10 plows behind it has to do with the labor 
cost of fallowing a field. I defy the chairman of this com- 
luittee, with all his expert knowledge, to go through the thou- 
sinds of pages in these reports and show me one industry to-day 
‘een Cape May and the Golden Gate where human labor is 
represented by as little cost as in the production of pig iron and 
selmifinished steel. 

The labor cost of producing a ton of pig iron, according to 
your own figures, is 71 cents; and do you know what happens 
in this great furnace? From the time the ore was dug on the 
Mesnba Range until it finds its gleaming, molten way into a 
rent ladie it costs 71 cents a ton. When that ladle is full, an 
operative, as the Senator from Alabama has well said, touches 
a button, and a stesm locomotive, with perhaps 20 cars spilling 
the gleaming, spitting stuff, roars into a great mill, and these 
ears are automatically dumped into open-hearth furnaces hold- 
ing many tons, and there they boil and seethe like a caldron; 
aud then that furnace is tapped and it is poured into another 
mold, and in that mold it cools until it has the consistency of 
pitch, and it is lifted white hot onto a set of rolls, and when 
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it comes out it is structural shapes; and maybe a dozen men 
have had charge of it—an operation of an hour or two, a few 
cents of human labor, and 3,000 per cent added to its value! 
The labor cost is negligible. 

They have not the same kind of machinery in the Old World. 
They are not comparable. There is no question of equalizing 
labor costs; no question of cost of production; no question of 
dumping. All the cartels of Germany can not dump a ton of 
structural shapes in the United States unless the Steel Cor- 
poration is willing to have it done. More than that, you can not 
Sell structural shapes like you sell cotton or corn or wheat, 
You produce your wheat, and anybody can sell wheat. It sells 
itself. You sell it in the open market of the world. 

We produce tobacco. We sell it in the open market of the 
world. We produce corn. It is sold in the open market of the 
world. You can not sell structural shapes in that way. Those 
shapes are sold, as the Senator from Alabama knows, before 
they are made, as a rule, They are sold on contract. - They 
must be of a certain tensile strength, of certain dimensions, 
and then they go to jobbers who are controlled by the great cor- 
porations, who are part of the great corporations, like a great 
lumber yard, and these contractors contract with this jobber 
for so many girders of such a length. 

Why, the other day I went down here to Ironton, Ohio, to 
the dedication of a bridge spanning the Ohio River that cost 
nearly $1,000,000; and every piece of iron or steel in that 
bridge was sold before the white-hot metal ever left the fur- 
nace. Every piece came there ticketed and numbered, a few 
carloads at a time; and when they finished the structure of 
that bridge you could carry off in a wheelbarrow everything 
that was left. The same thing is true of your buildings here. 
What fool, what driveling industrial ass, would construct a 
great depot or hotel or bridge and expect to convert specifica- 
tions in the metric system into feet and inches and to supply - 
his orders from Antwerp or Brussels or London? 

I ask the chairman of this committee or any other cham- 
pions of a protected Steel Trust, of a subsidized monopoly 
that is now under indictment for being a monopoly and in com- 
bination with the Brick Trust and the Cement Trust as well, 
to show me where one great single structure has ever been built 
in the last 10 years between the North Woods and the Gulf of 
Mexico out of imported steel. There is no excuse for it, except 
that the people that you love, and who love you, and who make 
50 per cent or more of this stuff—the richest, the greatest mo- 
nopoly that the world ever saw or ever will see, with two bil- 
lions and over of wealth—have said, ‘We want our pound of 
flesh; we want to maintain our schedules; we want this 
guaranty of immunity from any possible competition”; and 
docilely, unquestioningly, and stupidly you will give it. 

Mr. President, I wish to offer an amendment providing for 
one one-thousandth of 1 cent a ton on these various articles 
in place of 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not understand that there is any 
agreement to reconsider this section at the present time. We 
passed some time ago the section about which the Senator has 
been talking, and have passed another paragraph since then. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator agreed to return to it, I under- 
stand. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator said he would return to it, 
and the Senator has returned to it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest to the Senator from North Da- 
kota that he permit a vote to be taken upon the amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will ask that the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to may be reconsidered, so 
that he may offer an amendment, I will gladly consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As to which amendment does 
the Senator desire the vote reconsidered? 

Mr. STANLEY. I offer this amendment, in pluce of seven- 
twentieths of 1 cent a pound, to insert one one-thousandths of 1 
cent a pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is an amendment to the 
text of the bill, and under the unanimous-consent agreement it 
will not be in order until the Senate committee amendments are 
completed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Kentucky to the fact that, as I think I suggested in my remnrks. 
the provision is not now subject to amendment under the rule 
under which we are operating. 

Mr. STANLEY. I can not offer an amendment? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator can not offer an amendment 
at this time. After the committee amendments have been dis- 
posed of the Senator’s amendment would be in order. 

Mr. STANLEY. I understood Senators had been offering 
amendments to lower the rates in the bill. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Only affecting committee amendments. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Let me understand. When the time comes 
to offer an amendment on the floor, I expect to have some to 
offer to this schedule; but the duty of seven-twentieths of a 
cent per pound has not been changed by the committee, as I 
understand it, and there is no committee amendment pending. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Therefore that could not be dealt with at 
this time? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Not until all the committee amendments 
have been disposed of. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 
order, 

Mr. FLETCHER. f call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that it is in order to amend in line 12, where 30 per cent is 
provided for, so as to make that whatever he likes, dnd, in 
line 18, to change “40 per cent” to whatever he likes. 

Mr. STANLEY. I thank the Senator. I will then offer an 
amendment—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those amendments have al- 
ready been agreed to. Has the Senator asked that the vote by 
which they were agreed to be reconsidered ? 

Mr. STANLEY. I ask that the vote by which the last- 
mentioned amendment was agreed te be reconsidered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that his discus- 
sion had nothing whatever to do with the articles the rates on 
which he is now undertaking to amend. 

Mr. STANLEY. I am talking about paragraph 312. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the ad valorem rates, which have already 
been agreed to and reduced, have nothing whatever to do with 
the structural shapes of iron or steel. 

Mr. STANLEY. Wherever there is a hole in them, where- 
soever they are fabricated in any way, this new rate would 
apply. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not think the foreigner would 
put a hole in them and pay a higher rate? 

Mr. STANLEY. No; but the producer would cut a hole in 
them and get a better rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. But whenever the hole is in it there is a 
higher rate, and no fool would put a hole in it and have to pay 
a higher rate. 

Mr. STANLEY. I want to stop the fool from putting a hole 
in it and getting a better rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the question. That story of people 
putting holes in these things was exploded in 1909. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Allow me to suggest to the Senator from 
Kentucky that the amendment he wants to make would apply 
to the other portion of that paragraph, and it seems to me that 
inasmuch as that will come up again, he had better defer his 
amendment until general amendments are in order. 

Mr. STANLEY. I am perfectly willing to defer it until 
it can be offered, but I wished to get a vote on it at this time 
if possible. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let me ask the Senator if he does not 
want to reduce the duty on this fabricated product? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I offered an amendment myself reducing 
that. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that has been voted on. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to the Senator from Florida 
that the Senator from Arkansas offered two amendments 
there, and they were voted on. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I remember that, but I did not know that 
the Senator from Kentucky proposed to make the rate still 
less. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I assume that the Senator from Arkansas 
made it as low as he thought it ought to be. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The amendments I offered would not have 
made the rates as low as I thought they should be. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has several times sent his defy across the aisle to the 
Senator from North Dakota, and I want to say to the Senator 
just now that that probably will be accepted some time later. 
I stated to the Senator from, Alabama a short time ago that 
I did not desire to cross a bridge until I came to it, and I will 
say to the Senator from Kentucky that I do not wish to go 
back to a bridge which I have already crossed, especially as 
I am certain that in the cycle of events I shall get back to that 
bridge anyway, when I shall discuss that part of it. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 315, 
page 58, line 17, after the word “ valued,” to insert the word 
“at,” so as to read “valued at over 4 cents per pound, six- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


I wanted to keep the matter in 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Have we disposed of the amendment on 
page 58, line 5? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment has been dis- 
posed of. : 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, before proceeding to para- 
graph 315, I wish to make a brief statement respecting para- 
graph 314. No committee amendment to that paragraph is pro- 
posed, and therefore no amendment reducing the rate on cotten 
ties would be in order at this time. However, as the question 
will undoubtedly arise hereafter in connection with an amend- 
ment when the same is in order, I want to put into the Recorp 
a very brief statement relative to this subject. 

The production of cotton ties, which are now on the free list, 
in the United States is limited to 6 plants—4 in Pennsylvania, 
1 in Georgia, and 1 in Alabama. The total output of these fac- 
tories is between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 bundles annually, each 
bundle weighing 45 pounds, making, upon the maximum preduct, 
135,000,000 pounds. 

Under the rate imposed in the bill, line 11, page 58, there 
would be approximately $405,000 added to the cost of the pro- 
ducers of cotton in marketing the same by reason of the tax on 
ties if this provision prevails, and the amount of the tariff 
should be reflected in the price of the ties. 

The imports, as appears from page 403, are almost negligible. 
I ask leave to insert in the ReEcorp a paragraph relating to im- 
ports found on page 402 of the Compilation of Surveys made by 
the Tariff Commission, and also the paragraph relating to ex- 
ports, which shows that the experts considerably exceed imports 
of this commadity. 


There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Imports of hoop or band iron, etc., in 1915 were 1,416,538 pounds, 
valued at $22,552. Later statistics follow: 


Exports are irregular; they depend almost oe upon the cotton 
crop and English competition. It is roughly estimated that in recent 
years they have ranged somewhat over 1,500,000 pounds annually. 

Important changes in classification: Hoop or band iron or steel used 
for baling cotton or any other ommmoney bas been transferred from 
the free list of the aet of 1913 (par. 509). 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, before passing by these 
various paragraphs, I wish to read a copy of a letter which 
was written by the Cleveland Twist Drill Co., ef Cleveland, 
Ohio, with reference to the duties in schedule 3 as affecting 
high-speed drill steel. In that letter the writer states: 


CLEVELAND, OnTO, April 18, 1922, 
Mr. JAMEs L. BRUFF, 
Counsel the Drill & Reamer Society, 
116-120 West Thirty-second Street, New York City. 


Dear Mr. Brurr: There has just come to hand a copy of the Ford- 
ney tariff bill as reported to the Senate with the McCumber amend- 
ments. In this amended bill as now before the Senate we note that 
the duties on tungsten, tungsten prodicts, and steels containing tung- 
sten have been increased considerably as compared with the duties in 
the original bill. There has also been a slight increase im the “ basket ” 
clause, which we assume is the one that covers small tools, i. e., drills, 
reamers, taps, milling cutters, ete. 

In “ Schedule 3, metals and manufactures of,” the bill, as reported to 
the Senate, provides in paragraph 304 that steels valued abeve 16 
cents a pound pay an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent. In ragraph 
305, on all steel containing more than 0.6 of 1 per cent of tungsten 
an additional 10 per cent ad valorem is levied, and also an additional 
cumulative duty of 72 cents a pound on the tungsten content in excess 
of 0.6 of 1 per cent. In paragraph 393, which ig the “ basket ” clause, 
articles composed wholly er chiefly of iron, steel, etc., are assessed a 
duty of 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Assuming “ high-speed” drill steel to have a foreign value of 50 
cents a pound and to contain 18.6 per cent of tungsten, we calculate 
the duty, under the Senate bill, on this steel as follows: 

Under paragraph 304, 25 per cent of 50 cents equals. 
Under paragraph 305, 10 per cent of 50 cents equals 
Under paragraph 305, 18 per cent of 72 cents equals 


This duty is equivalent to 62.9 per cent of the foreign values, and 
is more than one and one-half times the duty on “ high-speed” drills 
under the “basket” clause. 

The high-speed steel manufacturing interests will undoubtedly take 
advantage of the high duties on their products to raise the =e of 
high-speed steel to their customers. Foreign smal! tools similar to what 
we manufacture will pay a wate less than two-thirds the duty on the 
raw steel itself. These tools, which can be made in Germany and Eng- 
land by labor receiving a lower scale of wages than American labor, 
thus enjoy a double advantage over American-made tools: that is, they 
have an advantage iu a lower labor cost to convert the stce! Into tools, 
and also a lower import duty on the tools themselves wien compared 
te the steel from which they are mude, 





—. 


In the past we have always purchased “high-speed” steel from 
American makers and are not now looking for foreign sources of supply 
to the detriment of American steel producers. However, we believe that 
a tariff which places higher duties on tungsten and tungsten steels than 
on finished tools containing tungsten will injure the producers of these 
products as well as the industries which use materials containing tung- 
sten. Foreign manufacturers can buy tungsten from Burma and China 
without paying the 60 cents a pound plus 25 per cent ad valorem duty 
demanded by Sais bill. They can make this tungsten into low-cost steel 
and convert this steel into “ high-speed” tools which will have a rela- 
tively low value. ‘These low-priced tools, when sold in the American 
market, will deprive American steel makers of just that much of their 
market for the steels which they manufacture. 

In normal times the Cleveland Twist Drill Co. employs over 1,200 
workmen, of which about one-quarter produce tools for export. By 
reason of the slump in foreign exchange we have lost practically all of 
our export trade. With the recent tngrovement in foreign exchanges 
we are regaining this export business. owever, if tife cost of our raw 
material will be raised by means of this tariff until it is much higher 
than the price which foreign manufacturers must pay for their steels, 
we can not hope to recapture our old export business and again give 
employment to our workmen who made tools for export. i 

We feel that the economic unsoundness of a high “ raw-material’ 
duty versus a low “ finished-product ” duty should be inted out to 
these who will be responsible for safeguarding the livelihood of Amefi- 
can workmen in the basic and highly technical industries of tool produc- 
tion. ‘ High-speed” tools made of tungsten are essential to the_low- 
cost production of iron and sheel connects of every description. Every 
increase in the cost of “ high-sp * tools will be reflected in increases 
in the articles which are produced by their means. Unreasonably high 
duties on the basic raw materials entering into the production of “ high- 
speed” tools therefore add to the handicap which American machinery 
and equipment will have to carry in the struggle for foreign trade. 

Yours -very truly, 
THB CLEVELAND TWISt DRILL Co., 
L. B. WEBSTER, Assistant to President, 


I want io refer to another letter, written to me by the Poldi 
Steel Corporation of America, in which they say: 


As American citizens we protest vigorously against the destruction of 
our business, particularly in view of the fact that our Government will 
not benefit from the standpoint of revenue, but, indeed, will lose ‘the 
substantial revenue now obtaining. 


The first letter refers to paragraphs 301 and 305. This letter 
refers to all the paragraphs, 304 to 316, inclusive. I am reading 
it now because we are dealing with paragraph 315. I have not 
referred to these matters before because they would not have 
affected the vote as to any of these amendments in any case, 
but they ought to appear in the Recorp as throwing light on 
this whole situation. 

The letter to which I now refer, dated August 18, 1921, I ask 
to have inserted in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as foliows: 


New York, N. Y., August 18, 1921, 
Hon, Duncan U, FLETCHER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Drak Str: Annexed to this letter you will find a pamphlet submitted 
by the “American Importers of Fine Steels,” which association includes 
practically all of the American concerns engaged in the business of 
importing “ fine steels’ from Europe, 

The pamphlet treats the subject in a liberal business way. Details 
are available to substantiate all claims set forth. 

We do not believe it to be the intention of Congress to impose a 
barrier to the importation of “fine steels’”’ to the extent that such 
importation will be eliminated and consumers of “ fine steels” in this 
country left to the mercy of domestic manufacturers and a monopoly 
thereby created. 

As American citizens we protest vigorously against the destruction 
of our business, particularly in view of the fact that our Government 
will not benefit from the standpoint of revenue, but, indeed, will lose 
the substantial revenue now obtaining. 

The ‘“ American Importers of Fine Steels ’’ has applied for a hearing 
before the Senate Finance Committee, and at this hearing will be 
prepared to substantiate the following claims made by us: 

1. That with the passage of the proposed Fordney hill with respect 
to the tariff on “ fine steels’ (secs. 304-316), a substantial revenue now 
accruing to our Government will be cut off. 

2. That the small quantity of “fine steels’ now imported into this 
country (2 per cent of the total consumption here) can not be con- 
sidered competitive, as the imported “fine steels” do not undersell 
similar grades of Ameri.an steels because the imported product com- 
mands higher prices, due to their quality; therefore it can not be 
claimed tbat American industry is threatened, hence the proposed 
increased duty will only result in the creation of a monopoly which 
will have the American purchaser at its mercy. 

3. That the proposed duty, in addition to causing loss of revenue 
and creating a monopoly, will invite retaliation from foreign Govern- 
ments whose citizens export “fine steels” into this -market. This 
power of retaliation is far more serious than ever before, inasmuch as 
the war has taught foreign countries to use substitutes for our prod- 
ucts. These substitutes they will undoubtedly resort to if the necessity 
occasions, 

Surely an industry where 98 Pr cent of the consumption is manu- 
factured domestically, and which has been developed in this country 
for more than 40 years, can not be seriously interfered with by foreign 
imports to the extent of 2 per cent. 

A monopoly that the proposed duty confers upon the American 
manufacturer will force the consumer to pay higher prices and thereby 
feeeeeet a public. who looks to the present administration to restore 
“ normalcy.” 

We urge upon you that we have avererotoenee in almost every line 
of manufacture; that an outlet must found for our surplus, and 
that the few things which we can import go only a small way toward 
paying for our exports; that the unemployment, doubt, distress, and 
anxiety which are present in. America are surpassed by the rest of the 
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world. This condition is reflected by our fast disappearing foreign 
trade, which automatically drags down with it our internal commerce, 
leaving in its wake idleness and discontent in our body politic. 
Yours very truly, 
PoLpt STe2RmL CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
JOHN B. SMiILBY, President, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 315. page 58, line 20, after the words “shall be,” to 
strike out “classed” and to insert “ classified,” so as to make 
the proviso read: 

Provided, That all round iron or steel rods smaller than twenty 
eee of 1 inch in diameter shall be classified and dutiable as 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I have no objection to this 
amendment, but inasmuch as the Finance Committee has not 
proposed an amendment to the paragraph and for that reason 
amendments from the floor are not now in order, I wish to 
discuss briefly the subject of the paragraph, namely, wire rods. 
This has a great variety of uses, including horseshoe nails, 
which are now on the free list. Imports, have grown very much 
smaller since the beginning of the war and are practically 
negligible now. In 1913, when I think the imports were higher 
than at any other time, there were 17,000 tons imported and 
during the same year 74,000 tons exported. While I think the 
rate should be very materially reduced, no amendment can be 
offered at this time. Further discussion will therefore be re- 
served until the parliamentary status permits the offering of 
amendments from the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The Reaping CLERK, The next amendment of the committee 
is in paragraph 316, page 59, round iron or steel] wire, in line 22, 
where the committee proposes to strike out “20” and insert 
35,” so that it will read “35 per centum ad valorem.” 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SPENCER] and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper] 
are both interested in this paragraph and both are absent from 
the Chamber. I think the Senator from Pennsylvania is absent 
from the city. Therefore I will ask that the paragraph be passed 
over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will ask that it be passed 
over for the day I shall make no objection. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I ask that the paragraph be passed over 
for the day. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
have it pending. 

Mr. SMOOT, I will say to the Senator that in order to con- 
form to the amendments which we have passed, the committee 
no doubt will make some changes from these rates. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Very well. I move to amend, on page 59, 
in line 22, by striking out “35” and inserting “15,” so it will 

However, I have no disposi- 


I will, however, offer an amendment and 


read “15 per centum ad valorem,” 
tion to ask for action on the amendment to the committee amend- 
ment now, in view of. the request just made by the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota ask that the paragraph go over or merely the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The entire paragraph, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the para- 
graph will be passed over. 

Paragraph 317 was read, as follows: 

Par. 317. All galvanized wire not specially provided for, not larger 
than twenty one-hundredths and not smaller than eight one-hundredths 
of 1 inch in diameter, of the kind commonly used for fencing purposes, 
alvanized wire fencing composed of wires not larger than twenty one- 
hundredths and not smaller than eight one-hundredths of 1 inch in 
diameter ; and all wire commonly used for. baling hay or other com- 
modities, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. ROBINSON. With respect to the paragraph 317. no 
amendments, it appears, have been proposed by the Finance 
Committee, and therefore amendments to the paragraph or the 
rates carried in it are not in order. I wish, however, to submit 
for the Recorp, in view of the fact that subsequently amend- 
ments will be proposed when they are in order, a short state- 
ment, 

This paragraph includes wire commonly used for fencing and 
for baling hay. The production is set forth in the volume sub- 
mitted as a condensation of the surveys of the Tariff Commis- 
sion at page 411, as follows: 

The country’s output of woven-wire fencing and poultry nettin » plain 
and coated, in 1919 amounted to 312,150 tons, valued at $30,527,000. 
In 1914 the corresponding figures were 411,460 tons, and $19,795,800. 

I ask leave to insert in the Recorp the paragraph on page 411 
of the volume referred to, relating to exports and imports, 





1922. 


There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Imports : Imports of wire included in this paragraph have been, since 
1917, by calendar years, as follows: 
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Exports: Exports of woven-wire fencing since 1917 by calendar 
years have been as follows: 1918, $1,036,730 ; 1919, $933,143; 1920, 
$903,272; 1921 (9 months), $451,823. The principal destinations of 
ea exported material were Cuba, Canada, Mexico, Argentina, and New 

ealand, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Reaping CrerK. On page 61, paragraph 318, 
cloth—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this paragraph relates to woven- 
wire cloth. 


wovenh-wire 
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670,224 pounds, valued at $41,074, yielding a revenue of $4,107. 
In 1921, for nine months, the imports were 27,294 pounds, valued 
at $2,052. 

‘ast-iron andirons, plates, stove plates, and so forth, yielded a 
larger revenue and the importations were greater in value. In 
1918 they were $103,309; in 1919, $147.607; in 1920, $225,863; 
and for the nine months of 1921, $61,719. The duty on these 
items is 10 per cent under the present law. 

Iron or cast-iron plates, chiseled, drilled, and so forth, show 
the following importations: In 1918 there were importations 
amounting in value to $24,844; 1919, $4,307; 1920, $18,147; and 
in 1921, $860; all with a duty of 10 per cent. 

On cast-iron hollow ware, coated, glazed, or tinned, the sta- 
tistics show importations almost negligible.- In 1918 they were 
of a value of $461 and the duty was $46. In 1919 the value 
was $425, and for 1920 the value was $15,066, and in 1921 for 
nine months was $1,702. 

In castings of malleable iron the importations were larger. 
In 1918 the total value of the importations was $71,235; in 


| 1919, $107,163; in 1920, $658,331; and for nine months of 1921 


I ask that it may go over until action is had upon | 


the other wire paragraph, which was referred to just a moment | 


ago. 
Dakota [Mr. McCumsBrr], that we proceed to the consideration 
of paragraph 827, on page 638. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I shall make no objection to paragraph 
818 going over for the day, with the other wire paragraph, 
namely, paragraph 316. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
that paragraph 327 be taken up. 
graph will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. 
proposes to strike out “ or” 
“and,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in line 16, to 
strike out “10” and insert in lieu thereof “20,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


Par. 327. Cast-iron pipe of every description, cast-iron andirons, 
plates, stove plates, sadirons, tailors’ irons, hatters’ irons, but not 


On page 63, in line 15, the committee thirt 
and insert in lieu thereof the word | 


Then I ask, at the request of the Senator from North | 


The Senator from Utah asks 


The amendment in that para- | importing less than $50,000 worth. 


were $186,416, These imports all bore a duty undér the act of 
1913 of 10 per cent. 

The exports, a large proportion of which is in the form of 
cast-iron pipe and fittings, are much greater than imports. Sta- 
tistics for the calendar years 1918 to 1921 are as follows: 


| 1921 


| 1918 (9 months). 


1920 


iio | 
‘ 


Cast-iron pipe fittings: 7 
Quantity 
Varah dar oo apenas 


Tron and steel castings, n.e. s.. $4, 535, 553 | $4,508, 044 | 
| 


At present we are exporting of this cast-iron pipe and fittings 
between $8,000,000 and $10,000,000 worth annually, and we are 
The duty at present is 10 
per cent. It is proposed to make it 20 per cent. The result of 
will be to shut out all imports, it seems to me. It is 
doubling the duty, and in that case we lose all the revenue. 


| Here is av industry which evidently is not in any sore need of 


including all castings of iron or cast-iron plates which have been | 


chiseled, drilled, machined, or otherwise advanced in condition by 
processes or operations subsequent to the casting process but not made 


malleable iron not specially provided for; cast hollow ware, coated, 
glazed, or tinned, but not including enameled ware and hollow ware 
containing electrical elements, 20 per cent ad valorem. F 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, with regard to this para- 
graph and the proposal of the committee to make the duty 20 
per cent ad valorem, increasing it from 10 per cent, the rate 
in the bill as it originally came from the House, I desire to sub- 
mit a few facts, 

The duty under the act of 1913 was 10 per cent ad valorem. 


protection, because the importations amount practically to noth- 
ing now. ; . 

For that reason I can see no justification for the proposed 
increase. I think the act of 1913 was liberal enough and will 
afford all the revenue that we can expect from importations under 


including electric irons, and castings and vessels wholly of cast iron, | ‘tis paragraph, and that if we increase the duty to 20 per cent we 


shall reduce revenues because we shall close out importations. 
There is certainly no need of protection. The exportations as 


up into articles, or parts thereof, or finished machine parts; castings | t® all of the items embodied in this paragraph exceeded many 
of r 


times the importations; in fact, the importations do not amount 
to 10 per cent of the exportations, and do not amount to 2 per 
cent of the production. There is consequently nothing to be 
accomplished here except to give an opportunity to increase the 


| price of this product to the public. 


Therefore, without further comment on the matter, I simply 


| submit that the committee amendment should be disagreed to 
| and that the provision of the House bill’for a 10 per cent ad 


It is now proposed to make it 20 per cent ad valorem; in other | 
words, just twice the duty as it now exists and twice the figure | 


proposed ! the House bill. 
understand, was based upon the American valuation. 


ware, coated, glazed, or tinned. 
form of wrought iron obtained by decarbonization. 
ings are made in the ordinary way from low silicon iron with 
little phosphorus and sulphur. They are embedded in oxide 


of iron or peroxide of manganese and heated to a red heat until | 


most of the carbon is removed from the surface. 

The production in this country of the cast-iron pipes, includ- 
‘ing fittings. is stated to be as follows: In 1913, 1,266,245 net 
tons; in 1916, 1,215,453 tons; in 1918, 619,673 tons; in 1920, 
886,515 tons. 

Imports: During the fiscal year 1918 the imports of iron castings 
amounted to 3,324,002 pounds, or 1,662 short tons, valued at $181,25s. 
More than one-half of this imported material consisted of cast-iron 


plates, stove plates and irons, sadirons, tailors’ irons, hatters’ irons 
and castings, and vessels wholly of cast iron. Only a little over 10 


r cent consisted of cast-iron pipe and about 25 per cent of malleable- | 
pe DH l “| 4913, valued at 4.2 cents per pound and dutiable at’ 16.62 per cent ad 


iron castings, n. s. p. f 

The latest statistics show that as to cast-iron pipe there were 
imported in 1918, 269,364 pounds, of a value of $5,074. The 
duty was 10 per cent, yielding a revenue of $507. In 1919 the 
imports were 164.945 pounds, valued at $6,225, and the amount 
of revenue yielded was S623. In 1920 the imports were 


Of course, the House bill, as we- 





valorem duty, which is the same as that of the act of 19183, 
should stand. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word for the Recorp. 
This is what may be termed the basket clause of this schedule. 


| The House imposed a duty at 10 per cent on the American yalu- 
These articles include a variety of familiar commodities | : 


made of cast iron, castings of malleable iron, and cast hollow | 
Malleable cast iron is a crude | 
The cast- | 


ation and the Senate Finance Committee recommended a duty of 
20 per cent on the foreign valuation. 

The last clause of the paragraph, as to “cast hollow ware, 
coated, glazed, or tinned, but not including enameled ware and 
hollow ware containing electrical elements,” amounts to hardly 
anything at all. 

Malleable iron is the item of importance in this paragraph. 
Let me advise the Senator from Florida where malleable tron 
goes and who uses it, and see if he will not admit that so far as 


| the 20 per cent duty is concerned it will come into this country 
; anyway. 


Then why not collect the money which will be derived 
from the article as revenue? 
The Tariff Commission says: 


Cast iron imports are apparently not influenced to any appreciable 
extent by the tariff. Imports of malleable-iron castings increased 
from 810,305 pounds in 1908, valued at 5.31 cents a pound and dutiable 
at an average ad valorem rate of 17.55 per cent, to 1,873,047 pounds in 


valorem. In the calendar year 1919 imports declined to 1,319,233 
pounds, valued at 8.1 cents a pound, dutiable at 10 per cent ad valorem. 
The largest imports were 6,696,068 pounds during 1920. Imports of 
cast-iron plates, stove plates,-and castings and vessels wholly of iron 
decreased from 2,304,999 pounds in 1909, with an average ad valorem 
rate of 10.83 per cent, to 830,984 pounds in the calendar year 1921, 
dutiable at 10 per cent. 
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Now: 

Stee] castings, the principal substitute, are incluéed with ingots im 
the figures of commerce and navigation and are not comparable. 

Imports of malleable-iron castings are relatively important. These 
are specialties used in automotive and other industries requiring ma- 
terial to resist stram and shock. The demand for such commodities 
has grown rapidly, and imports about equal exports. Imports are small 
compared with domestic production. 

That is why malleable-iron castings are shipped into this 
country. I do net see, Mr. President, why we should not collect 
from them the duty proposed. That is the only item in this 
paragraph that amounts to anything, and the committee thought 
that it was just to impose a duty ef 20 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the. com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 328, on page 68, line 
19, before the word “ stays,” to strike out “and” and to insert 
“or,” so as to read: 

Par. 328. Lap-welded, butt-welded, seamed, or joimted iron or steel 
tubes, pipes, flues, er stays, not thimmer than sixty-five one-thousandths 
of an inch, if not less than three-eighths of an inch in diameter, three- 
fourths of 1 cent per peund ; if less than three-eighths and not less than 
one-fourth of an inch in diameter, 1} cents per pound; if jess than one- 
fourth of an inch in diameter, 13 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 64, line 4, after the werd 
“tubes,” to strike out the word “and” and to insert “or.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 64, line 7, before the 
words “ per cent,” to strike out “20” and to insert “ 30,” so as 
to read: ’ 

Provided, That no tubes, pipes, flues, or stays made of charcoal iron 
shall pay a less rate of duty than 13 cents per — cylindrical ard 
tubular tanks or vessels, for holding gas, NHquids, or other material, 
whether full or empty; welded cylindrical furnaces, tubes or flues 
made from plate metal, whether corrugated, ribbed, or otherwise rein- 
forced against collapsing pressure, and all ether finished or unfinished 
iron er stee] tubes not specially provided for, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I do not think the in- 
creased rate provided for in that amendment ‘should be agreed 
to. In paragraph 328 it will be seen that the duties are fixed 
at so much a pound, but I am unable to determine—and I have 
had the matter looked into to some extent—and the experts to 
whom I have had aecess can not determine, just what ‘the 
equivalent ad valorem duty would amount to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The items which fall under this clause which 
have a 30 per cent ad valorem rate are such articles as the 
containers for chemicals, chemical flasks, and items such as 
that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was referring more particularly to te 
tubes, pipes, flues, and stays, and so forth, on which the duties 
range from three-fourths cent to 1} cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There is no committee amendment to those 
rates. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is no amendment to those rates, but 
I should like to learn, if I can, about what the ad valorem equiva- 
lent would be, if the Senator can advise mé as to that by way 
of information. Of course, I can offer an amendment as to 
those rates; but it will be seen that a large portion of the para- 
graph provides for specific duties, and I am not able to figure 
out just what the ad valorem equivalents would be. Can the 
Senator from Utah tell me what the average ad valorem equiva- 
lent would be?> 

Mr. SMOOT. In this paragraph the Payne law rates are re- 
duced a quarter of a cent a pound. I will advise the Senator 
now as to the equivalent ad valorem rates under the Payne- 
Aldrich law. In 1910 the equivalent ad valorem rate would be 
16.81 per cent; in 1911, 19.84 per cent; in 19172, 23.14 per cent; 
in 1914, 20.40 per cent. Assuming the prices to be the same, 
the duty now proposed being three-fourths of a cent a pound, 
which is a quarter of a cent a pound less than the Payne- 
Aldrich rate, the equivalent ad valorems under the pending bill 
would be 25 per cent Jess. In 1910 the equivalent ad valorem 
being 16:81 per cent, under the proposed rate 4.20 per cent 
would be deducted from 16.81 per cent, which would leave 12:61 
per cent. If the price is higher, of course, the equivalent ad 
valorem would be even less than that, So the Senator can see 
that the equivalent ad valorem rate as provided for in the spe- 
cific duties is very low. 

Mr. FLETCHER. As I gather, under the Underwood Act of 
1913, if the calculations were made on the basis of the average 
imports of the value of 1914, for instance, the duty would be 
about 20 per cent, and under the Payne-Aldrich bill of 1909 
about 313 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT., If the Senator speaks of the first part of para- 
graph 328, there is no 30 per cent rate therein imposed. I have 
given the Senator the equivalent ad valorems. Even under ex- 
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isting law the duty is 20 per cent; so that the proposed specific 
duty on “ lap-welded, butt-welded, seamed, jointed iron or steel 
tubes, pipes,” and so forth, is even less than the rate to-day. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will read facts regarding these articles 
as furnished by the Summary of Tariff Information. They are 
described as follows: 

Description : This paragraph covers pipes, tubes, cylinders, tanks, etc., 
made of iron and steel, excepting cast-iron pipes. hile cast-iron pipes 
are cast in molds and the center is cored out, welded pipes are made 
from narrow plates of steel or wrought iron called skelp, 
imto shape and the welded together. When the —_ simply come 
together the welding is called butt welding, and when they overlap, lap 
welding. Riveted pipe, ordinarily made only in large sizes, is frequently 
formed in als of sheet iron or steel or by simply curling the sheet 
so as to make a horizontal joint, the overlapping edges, in either case, 
being riveted together. 

Production: The domestic output of wrought iron and steel and 
boiler tubes in 1916 amounted to 2,651,058 gross toms and in 1920 to 
3,002,725 gross tons. In 1914 there were 36 establishments engaged in 
the manufacture of wrought-iron pipe alone, with an aggregate capital 
of $39,407,625, employing 8,745 wage earners, whose output was valued 
at $37,655,229. In 1919 there were 51 establishments, with an neg 
valued at $84,011,000. Other great iron and steel producing count b 
like Great Britain and Germany, also have a large output. 

Those figures show the growth ef the industry under the 
present rate of duty, which is 20 per cent. The rate which is 
now proposed és 30 per cent throughout the paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the 30 per cent rate does not apply to the 
whole paragraph. It applies only to— 
cylindrical and tubular tanks or vessels, for hold gas, 
other material, whether full or empty: welded cylindrical 
tubes or fives made from plate metal, whether corrugated, 
otherwise reinforced against collapsing pressure, and all other 
or unfinished iron or steel tubes not specially provided for. 

On the other items the duties ave specific. i shave called the 
attention of the Senator te what the equivalent ad valorem was 
in 1910, 1911, 1912, and 1918, when the specific rate was one- 
fourth of a cent higher than is provided in this paragraph. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What was the ad valorem equivaient given 
by the Senator for those years? 

Mr. SMGOT. I will tell the Senator again. On articles net 
less than three-fourths inch in diameter, except those made of 
charcoal iron, in 1910 the equivalent ad valorem was 16.81 per 
cent; in 1911, 19.84 per cent; in 1912, 23.14 per cent; in 1914, 
29.40 per cent. 

The proposed specific duty of three-fourths of a cent a pound 
is less than the rate in 1910, which was 1 cent a pound, The 
equivalent ad valorem in 1910 being 16.81 per cent and the pro- 
posed duty being three-fourths of a cent, er 25 per cent less 
than the duty of 1 cent; and deducting 25 per cent from 16.81— 
and 25 per cent of 16.81 per cent would be 4.20 per cent— 
would leave 12.61 per cent as the ad valorem equivalent under 
the proposed rate, providing the prices in 1970 and to-day are 
the same. Of course, if the prices to-day are higher than they 
were then, the equivalent ad valorem would be less. 

Mr. FLETCHER. - We are not new dealing with these specific 
duties, because they are not before us. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what 1 stated to the Senator; but he 
asked the question, and I simply answered it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was tryimg to get, if I could, a sort of 
an average of the ad valorem rate of the whole paragraph ; but, 
speaking now with reference to the particular matter before 
us, Which is— 
welded cylindrical furnaces, tubes or flues made from plate metal, 
whether corrugated, ribbed, or otherwise reinforced against collapsing 
pressure, and all other finished er unfinished iren or stgel tubes not 
specially provided for, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

That rate now is 20 per cent under the law of 1913. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And it is proposed to make it 30 per cent. 
The House had it in the bill at 20 per cent, based, I realize, on 
the American valuation; but the importations of those goods 
have amounted to very little. 

In 1918 we imported 103,474 pounds, valued at $15,237. 

In 1919 we imported 92,806 pounds, valued at $17,103. 

In 1920 we imported 59,580 pounds, valued at $8,777. 

For nine months of 1921 we imported only 6,793 pounds, 
valued at $2,035. 

The imports are insignificant compared with production and 
exports. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that there is no way of telling what the production of 
these items is, and the imports are mostly quicksilver flasks. 
The flasks that we import here under this provision are im- 
ported here for the holding of quicksilver, and that is the great 
bulk of the importations. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was reading from only that portten of the 
statistics which refers to “furnaces, welded, cylindrical,” and 
so forth, which would be the part of the bill which we are now 
considering, I think; but even taking the whole paragraph, the 
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statement is made by the people who prepared this Summary of 
Tariff Information: under the head of “ Imports”: 


Imports are insignificant compared with production and exports. 


That is made with reference to the whole paragraph, all the 
items mentioned, and I do not see that there can be any criti- 
cism of that. 

Exports in the form of boiler tubes have been since 1917 as follows: 

Then it gives the exports of pipe fittings, and so forth. 

Mr. President, I simply feel about this particular item as I 
did about the other, that there is no occasion to increase this 
duty above the present rate, which is yielding some revenue— 
not very much, because the importations are very slight. The 
exportations are considerable and the production is entirely 
satisfactory. The number of establishments has increased, and 
the production has increased under the present rates of duty. 
The industry is prosperous. We are getting a little revenue 
and it seems to me that if you double this duty now you are 
going to cut off the revenue that we have. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is wrong. If he will look 
at the importation there under “Tanks or vessels, cylindrical 
or tubular,” and so forth, he will see that they were $535,156 in 
1920 and $162,054 in the first nine months of 1921. Most of the 
latter are quicksilver flasks. The price of the flasks themselves 
is $1 each, and the duty is 10 cents. Each of those flasks holds 
$50 worth of quicksilver, and those flasks are imported in 
greater number than they are made in this country, and the 
value of importations, with the exception of about $1,716 in 
the year 1921, consisted of quicksilver flasks. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does not what the Senator 
about come under the 1}-cent duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will read on page 64. line 2, 
“eylindrical and tubular tanks or vessels for holding gas, 
liquids, or other material,” and then if he will look at the 
imports, there is where the imports fall, under that very part 
of the paragraph, with the exception of the amount I have 
stated, 

Mr.. FLETCHER. I think that is true. There is a larger 
amount of imports under that head than under the others, 
probably. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, 
others put together. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
goods? in 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the exports are all put in here with 
lap-welded pipe. and they run into the millions of dollars. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; that is true. The whole thing is 
together there, and I am unable to separate the imports of the 
particular kind of article to which the Senator refers; but the 
exports under this whole paragraph are very considerable, 
amounting in 1918 to $14,993,957; in 1919 to $35,229,750; in 
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1920 to $43,774,296; and in nine months of 1921 to $44,889,028. | 


Those are very considerable exports, as compared even to the 
imports of every item under the paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but that is pipe and fittings. 
994 or 993 per cent of that is pipe and fittings. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Undoubtedly a large portion of it is of 
that kind; but I think, Mr. President, that the present rate of 
duty is high enough for all purposes and will yield us very 
much more revenue than this proposed increase would yield, 
and that our production and the state of the industry, which 
has flourished under the present rate, do not require that it 
should be raised at all. , 

I have no amendment to offer. The question will come on 
the adoption of the committee amendment. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The Reapinc CLERK. On page 64, line 18, after the words 
“ electrical conductors,” it is proposed to strike out “ 2%” and 
insert “35,” so as to read: 
flexible metal tubing or hose, whether covered with wire or other mate- 
rial, including any appliances or attachments affixed thereto, not spe- 
cially provided for, and rigid iron or steel tubes or pipes prepared and 


lined or coated in any manner suitable for use as conduits for electrical 
conductors, 35 per cent ad valorem. , 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr, President, all I have to say on that 
amendment is covered in what I have already stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just a differential of 5 per cent on this 
over the rate that we have just adopted. 

Mr, FLETCHER, I see. I simply ask for a vote on the 
amendment, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reaping CierK. On page 64, in paragraph 329, it is 
proposed to strike out of lines 21 and 22 the following words: 
chain and chains of all kinds, of iron or steel, not specially provided 
for, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that paragraph 329 go 
over until the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Peprer]| re- 
turns. He was compelled to leave the city to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraph 
will be passed over. 

The Reapine CierK. On page 65, line 12, it is proposed to 
strike out “30” and insert “ 40,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Par. 330. Nuts, nut blanks, and washers, of wrought iron or steel, 
six-tenths of 1 cent per pound; bolts, with or without threads or nuts, 
and bolt blanks, of iron or steel, 1 cent per pound; spiral nut locks, 
and lock washers, of iron or steel, 40 per cent ad yalorem. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I can not agree to that 
amendment. We are now dealing with paragraph 330, and the 
House bill carries a provision for 30 per cent ad valorem. The 
committee proposes to make that 40 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that that 40 per 
cent, however, applies only to spiral-nut locks and lock washers 
of iron or steel. The duties on the nuts and nut blanks and 
washers are all specific duties; but when it comes to spiral-nut 
locks or lock washers of iron or steel, the prices vary so greatly 
that it would be impossible to put a specific duty upon those 
special items, and, therefore, we have to give them an ad va- 
lorem duty. Being of the highest type of manufacture in some 
cases, the committee did not think it would be right to have a 
rate upon that highly specialized article that would be lower 
than the basket clause of the whole schedule, and therefore 
they put it at 40 per cent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What does the Senator estimate would be 
the specific rates reduced to ad valorem equivalents? 

Mr. SMOOT, That would be an absolute impossibility to tell, 
because the prices are so varied. That is why it is an ad va- 
lorem duty. If it were possible to put a specific duty on it, we 
would have done it; but it was impossible. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Under the present law, the duty on nuts, 
nut blanks, and washers is 5 per cent ad valorem; on bolts of 
iron or steel, with or without threads or nuts, or bolt blanks, 
10 per cent ad valorem; on spiral-nut locks and lock washers, 
whether of iron or steel, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Even the Underwood bill gave them 30 per 
cent duty. = 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; that I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. All that we are doing in this paragraph is to 
give them the basket-clause rate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In the case of the first part of the para- 
graph, nuts or nut blanks, under the Underwood law there was 


| only a 5 per cent ad valorem duty. 


Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes. 

Mr, FLETCHER. And this is a specific duty of six-tenths of 
i cent per pound. I do not know what that would be. I should 
estimate that at about 40 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the Senator ask me what would be the 
equivalent ad valorem of these rates? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; I asked what this six-tenths of 1 cent 
would be. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senatoz in just a moment. In 
1908, under the Payne-Aldrich law, we had 1 cent a pound on 
nuts and washers. In this we have fixed six-tenths of a cent. 
In 1908 the equivalent ad valorem was 5.86 per cent. We have 
only six-tenths of that amount in the specific duty. So it would 
be less than 5 per cent, providing the prices of the nuts are the 
same to-day as they were in 1908. If they are higher priced 
than they were in 1908, then we have even a lower ad valorem 
than that. In 1909 the equivalent ad valorem was 5.29 per cent. 
In 1910 it was 6.31 per cent. In 1911 it was 10.76 per cent. 
In 1912 it was 6 per cent. In 1913 it was 5.44 per cent. 

I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that the specific rates 
upon these items are lower than those in the Payne-Aldrich 
law, and the equivalent ad valorem rates I have already stated 
to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It would seem that perhaps those specific 
rates are very much like the-rates in the act of 1913; in other 
words, 5 per cent and 10 per cent and 30 per cent in the 
different classifications. 

The production in 1914 of bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers 
was valued at $23,403,000. In addition to that there was 
builders’ hardware which was valued at $24,288,000, 
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The imports are small compared with the exports, and since 
1917 have been as follows: 


NUTS, NUT BLANKS, AND WASHERS OF WROUGHT IRON OR STEEL. 


| Value, 


BOLTS, WITH OR WITHOUT THREADS OR NUTS, OR BOLT BLANES, AND FINISHED HINGES 
OR HINGE BLANKS, ETC. 


$8, 253 
57, 761 
94 


Exports of bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers have been, since 
1917, by calendar years, as follows: 


89, 023, 056 | 87,235, 028 


ounds. . 63,465, 11 
: $7,268, 803 Sate ali 


$5, 68 


974, 367 
$4! 408 a1 


The principal countries of destination were Canada, the United King- 
dom, Cuba, Argentina, Mexico, and British India. 

I think that the present rate of duty on these nuts and nut 
lock washers, 30 per cent, is all that ought to be levied. 

Referring to the statisties regarding that particular portion 
of the paragraph where the 30 per cent ad valorem is named as 
the duty, the summary says: 

The imports of 1918 were 200 pounds, valued at $18, and 
yielded a duty of $5. In 1919 they were 700 pounds, valued at 
$28, and yielded $8. In 1920 they were 1,566 pounds, valued at 
$761, and yielded a duty of $228. In 1921, nine months, there 
were only 816 pounds imported, yielding a duty of $219. 

So that the importations of this particular kind of material, 
namely, the spiral nut locks and nut washers of iron and steel, 
are almost inconsequential. 

In 1918 they got $5 in duty, in 1919 only $8, in 1920 $228, 
under a rate of 30 per cent. It is now proposed to increase that 
to 40 per cent. I ask Senators to think of that just a moment, 
and be a little reasonable about it. The 30 per cent duty now 
levied on this commodity yields us from $5 to $200 a year, and 
that is all. It is proposed to inerease that 10 per cent, and 
what is expected in the way of revenue? The exportations are 
enormous. The production is enormous. The industry is grow- 
ing. There is no need of a duty for the sake of an infant indus- 
try. The industry does not need any protection. Ten per cent 
is added simply to make it possible for the producers to charge 
that much more for the products. I can not see any reason for 
it at all. If there was any indication that it would produce 
more revenue, I would say to go ahead and try it; I would not 
make much complaint about it, although I think it will just 
enable the manufacturers to increase the price of this article 
to the consumers in this country. I certainly can not see any 
hope that the revenues of the Government will be increased, 
and there is certainly nothing to indicate that the industry 
needs this increase in the duty. I therefore hope that the com- 
mittee amendment will not be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator make any suggestion 
regarding paragraph 331? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will have to ask that 331 go over to-day. 

Mr. FLETCHER. How about paragraph 332? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask that paragraphs 332 and 338 go 
over also, The Senator from Pennsylvania is deeply interested 
in this, although I do not quite agree with what he wants, 
I think he ought to have an opportunity to present his views. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no particular objection. I am pre- 
pared to discuss the paragraphs down to paragraph 336. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I understand the junior Senator from Ar- 
kansas will take paragraph $31 up for consideration on behalf 
of the minority, and then I would like to take up paragraph 
334, on steel wool, 335, on grit, shot, and so forth, and para- 
graph 336, which the Senator has just mentioned. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Was the Senator discussing paragraph 821? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Paragraphs 319, 320, and 321 were assigned 
to me. Have 819 and 320 been disposed of? 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 319 has not been disposed of, as I 
understood that the Senator at the time it was reached was 
not prepared to take it up, and the Senator from North Caro- 
lina asked me if I would not pass it and take up the para- 
graphs in charge of the Senator from Florida. I understand 
the Senator from Arkansas has come in and would just as 
lief take up paragraph 321 at this time as not, although if he 
is not prepared I shall not ask that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have no objection to taking up para- 
graphs 319 and 3820. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] 
is here now, and I desire to have paragraph 321 taken up while 
he is in the Chamber, although he is generally here. If there 
is no objection, I ask that paragraph 321 be taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reapine CLerK. On page 61, line 25, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “35” and insert in lieu thereof “55,” so 
as to read: 

Par. 321. Antitriction balls and rollers, metal balls and rollers com- 
monly used in ball or roiler bearings, metal ball or roller bearings, and 
parts thereof, whether finished or unfinished, for whatever use in- 
tended, 10 cents per pound and 55 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Paragraph 321 deals with antifriction balls 
and rollers, metal balls and rollers commonly used in ball or 
roller bearings. There is an increase in duty to 55 per cent 
ad valorem proposed by the Senate committee. The Senator 
from Utah will doubtless tell me what the present duty is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Thirty-five per cent. 

Mr, CARAWAY. And that was the duty adopted by the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the House added 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Now, the Senate committee proposes to 
leave the 10 cents a pound, but strike out “35 per cent” and 
insert “55 per cent ad valorem.” 

This affects very vitally a large and growing industry in this 
country. All the aufomobiles and trucks and a great many 
machines are dependent for their bearings upon antifriction 
balls or rollers and metal balls, and this tends to increase the 
cost, as I said, from the prevailing price about 100 per cent 
or a little bit more. 

The present imports are only about 23 per cent of the total 
number used. About 67 per cent are now manufactured in this 
country. To show something of the importance of these things, 
in 1917 there were more than $6,630,000 worth of these acces- 
sories manufactured. Possibly now it will be nearly ten times 
that amount, The total investment in the business in 1913 was 
$9,000,000, confined to 7 firms, and these 7 firms were located 
in 5 States. : 

The consumption in 1912 was $9,759,000 worth, of which the 
United States produced $6,631,000 worth, or approximately 70 
per cent. 

The Tariff Information Survey says: 

The exports are not specified in the statistics of commerce and 
navigation. 

The imports have constantly sunk, until they fell to $973,100, 
out of a business that is possibly close to $100,000,000. 

This is practically a closed market now. The American 
manufacturer is producing practically every bit of these acces- 
sories consumed here, and this raise of 100 per cent means only 
that they may charge almest twice as much for the products, 
as there is no importation worth while. There can be none, 
The present rate practically excludes importations, and if that 
be true the only reason for increasing the duty would be to 
enable the manufacturers to charge the American user practi- 
cally twice what he now pays for this very necessary acces- 
sory, because the foreign producer is not going to interfere with 
this market with the present rate of duty. When you increase 
that practically. 100 per cent, it means for all practical pur- 
poses an embargo. 

I am curious to know by what process cf reasoning the com- 
mittee reached this conclusion about one of the very essentiul 
elements of one of the very greatest industries in America, one 
that is no longer a matter of luxury, but is a matter of necessity, 
beeause automobiles have ceased to be luxuries and are now 
necessities. Every farmer has one, and you are fixing to make 
the farmer pay to the American producer a horizontal rise of 
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practically 100 per cent on the cost of the articles he is going 
to use in connection with his automobile; that is, accessories in 
the way of ball bearings, rollers, and things, of that kind. I am 
curious. to knew, and would be glad if some one on the other side 
of the aisle would tell me why this increase is made in the duty. 
If there is. to be no explanation, I wish to move an amendment. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr, President, I think if the Senator had in- 
vestigated the Reynolds report he would have found the rate 
more than justified. It is shown that there is very active com- 
petition. The disinterested experts. who were assigned to secure 
information. with regard to the articles were able to find the 
foreign values on nearly all of the articles produced in this 
country. If the Senator had read the report he would have seen, 
for instance, the foreign valuation of the first item was $4.44 
per 1,000 in the foreign countries and $9.60 in this country. The 
next item is $4.44 abroad and $14.40 in this country, and so on 
through the list. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator from Connecticut will per- 
mit me, I notice on page 35 of the little pamphlet furnished by 
the Tariff Survey there are two or three paragraphs relating to 
the matter, from which it appears that formerly these articles 
as imported were very much superior to those manufactured in 
this country, and while the price was practically the same, as I 
gather from other statements, the quality was better than the 
domestie quality. But the statement says that war conditions 
resulted in a complete change and that the European product is 
not now any better than the American produet. The price seems 
to have been as high as the Ameriean produet, and the only rea- 
son that heretofore importations came in rather large amounts 
was that the European produet was the best. Now, conceding 
that it is no better, and under the present tariff duty of 35: per 
eent the American is going to control the market—and the 
European imports have fallen off constantly—it seems to me 
unreasonable now that you should propose a horizontal increase 
of 100 per cent. 

Mr. McLEAN. This is not a large increase in the rate. If 
we can place any reliance wpon the information secured and 
printed in the Reynolds report, these rates are justified and 
more, too. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is the difference in the price of the 
European product and the Ameriean product now? 

Mr. McLEAN. I just gave it to the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I did not understand the Senator. 

Mr. MeLEAN. On the first item stated in the Reynolds re- 
port the foreign price is $4.40 per thousand and the American 
price $9.60; On the next item the foreign price is $4.44 and 
the American price $14.40, Tf the Senator will read the long list 
of the different varieties of these antifriction balls contained in 
the Reynolds report, he will see that, as I stated, the rates are 
entirely justified if we wish to equalize the difference in the 
cost. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is it true that there has been a great in- 
crease in the cost of manufacturing in Europe recently? 

Mr. McLEAN. On the ecoutrary, I think the latest report 
from the Department of Commerce shows that wages are cer- 
tainly no more and in some imstances are less now than they 
were when the repert was made. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is the latest report the Senator has 
before him from the Department of Commerce touching the 
cost of production in Europe and here? 

. Mr. McLEAN. [It is very recent. It was the last week in 
farch. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘There has been a very great increase in 
wages in Germany, from whence most of the importations 
came. 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not agree to that. T think the wages in 
Germany to-day have not increased, if measured in gold. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What are the imports now? Does the Sen- 
ator have any recent data? 

Mr. McLWAN. I will call the attention of the Senator to a 
communication that I have from one of the concerns. which 
manufacture this product in America. It is signed by the 
president of the Rand Steet Co., of New York, large importers, 
and the writer says: 

The writer is very sorry to have missed, hoth. your Mr’ Heim and Mr. 
Roth when recently in your city. I am, therefore, writing you on the 
subject which I was going to take up with you personally in regard to 
ball-bearing tubing and steel be!!s. 

You will recall the writer’s uname from prior to the war, when he 
was the exclusive representative of the Krefeld Stee] Works Co., of 
Krefela, Germany. 

The above company has been formed for tlie importation of ball- 
hearing tubing, steet balls, prectsion tubing, and other European prod- 
ucts. Mr. W. A, Steinback, for many years general. manager of the 
Hisman Magneto Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., is president of the company. 

We are the exclusive representatives in this country for the Siegen- 
Solinger Gusstahl-Aktien-Vereiu, Solingen, Germany, largest manufac 


turers of ball-bearing steel in bars and tubes, and the Fries & Hoep- 
flinger Steel Ball Factories, of Schweinfurt, Germany, 
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You will note from this that the writer is intimately acquainted with 
the requirements of the domestic manufacturers of ball bearings. We 
can, therefore, speak with some authority on the subject of ball-bearing 
steel, and especially on tubes, which you use in large quantities. 

It will be of interest to you to know that the Siegen-Solinger fac- 
tory installed during the war a large tube equipment, and is now, with 
— = the best equipped plant for the manufacture of ball-bearing 

Then he goes on to state the character of the work which is 
done there, and how superior it is, which I will not take the 
time to read. He closes by saying: 

We can quote you under the present tariff about 20 cents per pound 
f. o. b. New York, duty paid. 

That is very much less than the price which was secured by 
the Reynolds investigation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What does it cost to manufacture them in 
this country? 

Mr. McLEAN. I have a very complete brief on this subject, 
which was submitted by—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; but will the Senator give me the cost 
of manufacture per pound in this country? 

Mr. McLEAN. It probably varies somewhat, of course, with 
regard to the quality and the size of the ball. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘There are just three kinds—the light, me- 
dium, and heavy. ; 

Mr. McLEAN. I will say to the Senator that the labor cost 
in these articles is very high. As the Senator knows, they are 
highly specialized in the process of manufacture, and the labor 
cost runs from 75 to 80 per cent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What do they cost per pound? That is 
what I want to know. What does it cost per pound to turn 
them out? 

Mr. McLBAN. That is stated in the Reynolds report. The sell- 
ing price of the Ameriean article is given, and if the Senator will 
deduct about 20 or 25 per cent from that price he will probably 
get the cost. ‘ 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator tell me about what the 
cost is, because there was so much conversation going on in the 
Chamber that I could not hear what he said? 1 want the cost 
per pound. 7 

Mr. McLEAN. They are, ef course; sold in numbers and 
sizes whieh differ, and so they differ in cost per pound. If 
the Senator will turn to the Reynolds report and piek out 
any particular size and deduet 20 or 25 per cent he will prob- 
ably get the cost. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
him, and I have not the report before me. 
tell me? 

Mr. McLEAN. 
is, $14.40. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Per what? 

Mr. McLEAN, Per thousand. There are 12} pounds to the 
thousand. According to the foreign valuation of $4.44 that 
would be about 374 eents per pound, and the American would 
be 80 cents per pound. On the next item the foreign would be 
the same, 37} cents per pound, and the American $1.20 per 
pound. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Even with those figures, is not the Senator 
proposing a prohibitive duty here? 

Mr. McLEAN. I de not hear the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Even granting that figure is correct—and 
the Reynolds report is nearly a year old—does. not the Senator 
think the duty proposed is prohibitive? 

Mr. McLEAN. Not at all. It does not begin to cover the 
conversion cost if these estimates are correct, because the Sena- 
ter must bear in mind that the article requires highly skilled 
mechanics and the compensation in this country is $5 per day, 
while in Germany it is not more than 8U or 90 eents per day. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Going back to the cost which the Senator 
gave per pound, we have now a specific duty of 10 cents per 
peund and the committee proposes an ad valorem duty of 55 
per cent, and if you take those two you have a prohibitive duty. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator, I think, has not made his esti- 
mate with much accuracy, because if he would add 10 cents to 
374 cents he would get 474 cents. Then figuring the ad valorem 
duty on that basis it would not have been equal to the figure 
he stated. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But on the $1.20 American price it is more 
than 40 cents. 

Mr, McLEAN. But that would not equal the difference. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I did not hear the Senator’s figures, but I 
shall study them with some interest, because I was not able 
to follow him. Under the present rate ef 35 per. cent, importa- 
tions have fallen off until they are practically negligible, and 
yet it is proposed now to give a specific duty of 10 cents per 
pound and an ad valorem duty of 55 per cent, which simply 
means a practical embargo. The industry has been thriving 


The Senator has the Reynolds report before 
Will the Senator 
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and expanding. Under a 35. per cent ad valorem duty it has 
been able to develop from a very small beginning in 1910, when 
it was a collapsed business and one firm owned it all. It has 
all grown up under this lower duty until now it amounts to 
one of the biggest industries of the country. Only a very small 
per cent of the ball bearings and rollers used in this country 
are imported under the present duty, Yet the committee pro- 
poses now to more than double that rate with an ad valorem 
and specific duty as well, which could have but one effect, and 
that is to give to the home manufacturer a protected market 
with a horizontal rise of nearly 100 per cent in cost of the 
articles to the consumer. 

Mr. McLEAN. Oh, no; it is nearer an increase of 40 per 
cent, I think, than 100 per cent. If the Senator from Arkansas 
has read the summary of information furnished by the Tariff 
Commission he will see that the imports of this commodity are 
not negligible. In 1920 there were considerably over a million 
dollars’ worth imported, but the imports have fallen off some- 
what during the last nine months. However, the letter which 
I have read to the Senator indicated very clearly, if this im- 
porter’s statement is correct—and I think we may assume that 
it is—that the potential competition in Germany is ruinous 
because the Germans offer these articles of the highest quality 
at 20 cents a pound. If the Senator from Arkansas will read 
the briefs filed by the competing firms in this country—and 
there are 15 such concerns in this country, located in Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, and Illinois—he will find 
that the competition is very active. The Senator knows that 
an importation of 5 or 10 per cent at the price indicated would 
demoralize the trade in this country. 

I will say to the Senator that my information is—and I 
know it is true with regard to Connecticut concerns—that they 
are working on very short time; that they have a large quantity 
of goods stored up for which there is no market. When they 
write to their customers to find out why they are not receiving 
their usual orders, their customers reply that they are getting 
these offers from abroad. If the Senator from Arkansas had 
a pay roll of a thousand dollars a week or 10 times that 
amount, he would understand what that competition means. 
All that they have asked will fall short of equalizing the dif- 
ference in the labor costs, provided the Reynolds report is 
accurate. When we do not have information from the Rey- 
nolds report, we are accused of not having sufficient outside 
information to support the rate proposed, and when we have a 
complete statement made by these investigators, then, ap- 
parently, the Senators on the other side of the Chamber neglect 
to examine them. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am not intentionally neglecting to ex- 
amine the statements, but I have in my hand here the Summary 
of Tariff Information, the figures in which are as late as those 
in the Reynolds report. In 1921, for nine months of that year, 
the total imports of this commodity were only $9,638, although 
evidently many millions of dollars’ worth of the product are 
being consumed; so that there are practically no imports; they 
will not amount to 10 per cent under the present duty of 85 
per cent ad valorem. The imports for 1921—which is the latest 
information given—did not amount to 1 per cent of the value 
of the article used. Then to impose a duty which represents 
practically a 100 per cent horizontal increase can mean noth- 
ing else, if it is ‘the policy of the party in power to make 
that condition prevail, than to provide a zone of safety to the 
home industry to enable it to increase to the home consumer 
by 100 per cent the cost of this very necessary accessory. It 
means that every farmer and every business man, in fact, 
everybody, must, in order to benefit a few manufacturers, go 
into his pocket for 100 per cent increase in the cost of this 
necessity. 

Mr. President, I move that the duty of 35 per cent, as pro- 
vided in the bill as it came from the other House, be retained, 
and that the specific duty of 10 per cent be stricken out. 

Mr. McLEAN. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Arkansas to the fact that the importations of these arti- 
cles during the past three months are increasing. That is the 
information I have. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CARAWAy] to the amendment of 
the committee will be stated. 

The ReEapInc CrerK. On page 61, line 24, it is proposed to 
strike out “10 cents per pound,” and in the committee amend- 
ment to strike out “55” and to insert “35.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the Senate now take up para- 
graph 834. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment of the Committee on Finance in paragraph 334. 

The amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on page 
66, line 13, after the words “ad valorem,” to strike out “ Pro- 
vided, That in computing the duty the weight and value of the 
package shall be included and the net weight of the contents 
shall be plainly marked upon each package,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Par. 334. Steel wool, 10 cents per pound ; steel shavings, 5 cents per 
pound ; and in addition thereto, on atl of the foregoing, 30 per cent ad 
valorem, 

Mr. FLETCHER, I desire to inquire of the Senator from 
Utah what the effect of striking out the proviso will be? I 
judge that it will really amount to an increase in the rate if the 
proviso be stricken out. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. Striking out the proviso will have the 
effect of decreasing the rate. The bill as it comes from the 
House contains the following proviso: 

Provided, That in computing the duty the weight and value of the 
package shall be included and the net weight of the contents shall be 
plainly marked upon each package. 

In other words, under the bill as it passed the House a duty 
of 10 cents a pound would also be levied on the weight of the 
package itself. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The proviso eliminates the duty on the 


. package? 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is proposed to be eliminated, and it 
ought to be eliminated. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The effect of that will be to decrease the 
number of pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and to decrease the duty. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the duty as carried by the para- 
graph is excessive. Of course, I realize we can not reach that 
now. The only matter to which we can give attention, so far as 
action at this time is concerned, is the committee amendment, 
which I believe helps the bill, and I have no disposition to 
oppose the adoption of the committee amendment. I think it 
should be adopted. However, in this connection I may say a 
word regarding the entire paragraph, for it seems to me it seeks 
to impose an excessive duty. 

Under the act of 1913 steel wool or steel shavings carried a 
duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. Under the act of 1909 steel 
wool or steel shavings carried a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem, 
The pending bill proposes to place a duty of 10 cents a pound on 
steel wool and 5 cents a pound on steel shavings, and in addi- 
tion proposes to impose in both instances a duty of 30 per cent 
ad valorem. In the Summary of Tariff Information it is stated: 


Description and use: Steel wool consists of long steel fibers resem- 
bling curlel hair. The fibers are of triangular cross section and are 
graded according to fineness from coarse shavings to wool. Steel wool 
is used as an abrasive and is a substitute for sandpaper and emery 
cloth or pumice stone, being regarded as superior to them for. certain 
purposes, It is used in shipbuilding, in other building, in factories, 
and in the household. 

Production : No accurate figures of production are available. In 1917 
the yearly consumption was estimated at between 1,000,000 and 
1,500,000 pourds, which (imports being cut off) virtually represented 
domestic production. Germany and Switzerland are also producers. 

With respect to imports it is said: 


During the war very little steel wool was imported. 
were 41,436 pounds, valued at $5,177, and 
valued at $3,698. j 

Those were the imports under the act of 1913, which carried 
a duty on steel wool and steel shavings of 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem. The pending bill separates the two, Classifies steel wool 
as one item, and imposes a duty on it of 10 cents a pound plus 
30 per cent ad valorem, and steel shavings as another item, and 
provides for a duty of 5 cents a pound plus 30 per cent ad 
valorem, 

Under the duty of 20 per cent ad valorem there were im- 
ported only 41,436 pounds in 1913 and in 1914 only 27.113 
pounds. 

During recent years there have been no importations of steel wool, 
with the exception of a small amount, valued at $116, which was im- 
ported during the first nine months of 1921. 

Consequently the levying of this duty will simply greatly in- 
crease the duty over that of the present law under which im- 
portations are almost negligible. The present law carries a 
duty of 20 per cent, the Payne-Aldrich law carried a duty of 40 
per cent, and now under this paragraph the duty on steel wool 
would be from 55 to 60 per cent ad valorem, and on shavings 
it would be about 65 per cent ad valorem. The importations 


In 1913 imports 
n 1914, 27,113 pounds, 
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now under the 20 per eent rate are of no consequence: at all. 
IT can not see any sort of justification for the high duties pro- 
posed; but, as I have said, that is a matter that will have to be 
attended to by an amendment when individual amendments are 
in order. At present I have no objection to agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was. agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 335 on page 66, line 18, after the word “form,” to 
insert “ three-fourths of,” so as to read: 

Par. 385. Grit, shot, and sand of iron or steel, in any form, three- 
fotrths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. FLETCHER. With reference to that item the descrip- 
tion and uses set forth in the Summary of Tariff Information 
are as follows: 

Description and uses: Grit, shot, and iren sand are chilled iron shot 
made by heating scrap. or pig ivon to a fluid state and spraying it 
with steam as it runs into a large vat of water, The grit is used in 
grinding rough surfaces of granite, marble, and other stones. 

I tion figures are not available, Befere the war domestic con- 
sumption was estimated at 3,200 tons. England is an important pro- 
ducer of these abrasives. 


Imports of grit, shot, and sand in 1914 amounted to 228,454 pounds. 
Since 1917 they have been as follows: 


* 


Ad 
valorem 
rate. 


Calendar year. Quantity. Value. Duty. 


$13,300 Per cent, 


The present rate of duty is 30 per cent ad valorem. Under 
the act of 1909, the Payne-Aldrich law, the duty was 1 cent 
per pound. That would be about 75 per cent., It is proposed 
now to make the duty about 30 per cent. The importations are 


So slight that it seems to me that that really is an excessive rate | 


of duty. I am not able to state what the production amounts 
to, but the importations certainly are not very heavy; and I 
think, as nearly as I can get at it, that the proposal to make 
the duty three-fourths of 1 cent per pound amounts to about 
an equivalent ad valorem of 30 per cent. I move that it be 
reduced to one-fourth of 1 cent instead of three-fourths of 1 
cent a pound. I offer that amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just for the record, the House 
gave a rate of 1 cent a pound on this commodity, and it was 
based upon the testimony that was given by Mr. Kann, in 
which he says: 

I saw last week a quantity of this material from Germany, at a 
factory in Elkton, Md. They bought the very material which costs us 
$92 a net ten to make at $60 a net ton New York City. 

The Senate committee reported a rate of three-fourths of 1 
cent instead of 1 cent. The equivalent ad valorem duty would 
be about 37 per cent on the price at which the article is sold 
to-lay. 

The advantage of shipping in grit. shot, and sand of iron or 
Steel is described by Mr. Kann, perhaps as well as I could de- 
scribe it, in an answer that he gave to the committee: 

Mr, GREEN. That is called crushed steel? 

Mr. KAwnn. Yes, sir; crushed grit, crushed steel—chiefly crushed 
grit—that is, our fine sizes, which we formerly had great difficulty in 
getting rid of. We have just developed this market, and this particular 
material is being offered at $60 a ton by Germany. 

Grit is made in very fine grit and coarser grit. It is always 
an advantage to any company if they can get rid of their fine 
grit. American manufacturers have to make it all sizes—fine, 
emedium, and coarse. Where Germany manufactures it she 
takes the fine part, that does not cost her nearly as much as the 
larger-size grit, and she dumps it into this country, and then 
sells the medium and large size to the rest of the world at a 
higher price. If they can take the market.in America for the 
fine grit away from the American manufacturer—and this mar- 
ket is the only place where she can sell it at all—then the cost 
of the medium and the higher grade of grit advances materially, 
because of the fact that it is almost a by-product, and the only 
way the American manufacturer can maintain a market at all is 
to sell all three grades as they are made. He must sell his 
firle grade in the American market, and the three-fourths of 1 
cent will no more than protect him on that. 

I will say to the Senator that if it were only the medium 
grade and the coarse grade, and they could make it all of those 
grades, and no fine grade with it, there would be no necessity for 
this: rate, and the rate that the Senator proposes would per- 
haps be sufficient; but if the fine grade is taken away from 
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the manufacturer, and he can not sell it because of the foreign 
countries importing that which they want to get rid of, then the 
Senator ean see what would happen to the American mannfac- 
turer: That is why we asked that three-fourths of a cent be 
given, and we lowered the House rate 25 per cent. 

Mr. Kann also says: 

In making up our production we make 122 sizes; 124 sizes, really. 

I did not go into each one, because the medium has a certain 
number, and the coarse a certain number, and the fine a certain 
number. 

There is no way that we can make any particular amount of any one 
size. In producing shot we blow the molten metal into the air by 
steam pressure. It then drops into a tank of water and is chilled. We 
dry, remove this metal, then screen it; we get out these 12 sizes. We 
make more of the very coarse and the yay at but we can not make 
more of the intermediate sizes for which t is the greatest demand. 
The foreign market uses different sizes than we do. Their offsizes are 
the sizes that are most in the demand im the United States. 

Of course, the Senator can see that if they take the small 
sizes away from the trade, or, in other words, skim the cream 
eff the American trade, and leave the skim milk here, they 
ean not live on it very long. 

Mr, FLETCHER. €an the Senater state what our exports 
have been? I have no figures. en that point. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the exports are given. In fact, 
I de not think they amount to amything, unless it should be just 
over the border here in Canada. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It seems to me that there was a very con- 
siderable reduction made im the act of 1913 from the duty 
under the act of 1909. Under the act of 1909, according to the 
experts who figured the ad valorem equivalent, that duty 
amounted to 75 per cent ad valorem, Under the act of 1913 
it came down to 30 per cent, and under the 30 per cent duty 
the industry has prospered. The manufacturer does not seem 
to need any particular protection beyond what that gives. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that three-fourths. of 
1 cent, as I said before, ameunts to about 37 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is higher than 30 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that; but the American manu- 
facturer estimates his cost over all grades that may be pro- 
duced. If you allow the fine grade to come in here, and take 
that market away from him, then, of course, his cost upon the 
other articles will be increased. We can not ship our fihe stuff 
to a foreign market and take their market away, but they can 
send it in here and take our market away on the fine product 
which they have to make, of which they can not help but make 
a certain proportion. If it were possible in the process to make 
only one grade and have ali of if an intermediate grade, then, 
of course, this would be too high a rate; but it is not too high 
a rate, taking inte consideration the conditions of the industry. 

I will say te the Senator that there are very few industries 
of that kind. Generally, in the case of a manufactured product, 
they can make just what they want to make, and nothing else; 
but in the case of this product they can not. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator’s comment and argument 
prompt me to change my amendment from “ one-fourth ” te “ one- 
half.” I ask to modify the amendment so as to move to change 
“ three-fourths ef 1 cent” in line 18 to “ one-half of 1 cent.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHorreipes in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Florida to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question reverts to the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. , 

The PRincrpar L&EGISLATIVE CLERK. The next amendment will 
be found on page 66, line 21, where it is proposed to strike out 
“25” and insert “35,” so as to make the paragraph read: | 

Par. 336. Corset clasps, corset steels, and @ress steels, whether plain 
or covered with cotton, silk, or other material, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to submit just a 
few observations regarding that paragraph. 

Under the act of 1909, cerset clasps, corset steels, and dress 
steels paid a duty of not less than 35 per cent ad valorem. 
Under the act of 1913, cerset clasps, corset steels, and dress steels 
paid a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem. The House bill provides 
for 25 per cent ad valorem, and the committee proposes to 
ehange “ 25” to “35” per cent ad valerem, 

A corset clasp consists of two short pieces of flat steel, one 
having a flat metal eyelet and the other having firmly affixed 
a small metal post so arranged that the eyelet can be hooked 
over it. Corset steels and dress steels are short strips of flat 
steel wire covered with cotton gauze or other material. 
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Approximately 15 establishments manufacture these products. 
The large industrial centers of New York, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, and Massachusetts are the important producers. 

The imports for the fiscal year 1918 were valued at $17,238; 
they were over four and one-half times that amount in 1914, 
Later statistics follow: 

In 1918 the value of the imports was $206,389. The duty of 
15 per cent yielded a revenue of $30,958. 

For the calendar year 1919 the value of the imports was 
$159,190 and the duty was $23,878. 

In 1920 the imports were valued at $809,745 and the duty was 
$121,462. 

In 1921, for the first nine months, the value of the imports 
was $450,069. ‘There ar@ no recorded exports; but the present 
rate of duty, as I say, is 15 per cent ad valorem. If this 
amendment is agreed to, you will see that the duty is more 
than doubled. It is made 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The importations are not such now as would give cause for 
any apprehension that they are interfering with the industry 
in this country. We are getting some revenue out of the im- 
portations, and it seems to me that to increase the duty to 
more than double will more than likely reduce importations, if 
not absolutely prohibit importations. 

In that case we would lose the revenue. The industry here 
is in a flourishing condition under the present law, and I can 
not see what the effect of this would be except possibly to re- 
duce our revenues and simply enable the manufacturers to 
raise the prices of this product to the consumers. I will be 
glad to have the Senator from Utah explain this further, and 
give some reason for the rate fixed. 

I move as an amendment that “35” be changed to “15,” so 
that it would read “15 per cent ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I call attention to the fact that 
this is one of the items in this schedule which really needs 
protection, and I think the Senator from Florida himself will 
admit it. The imports for the fiscal year 1918 were $17,938. 
Let us see what has happened and what is happening to this 
industry. It is only a little industry, small compared with 
larger industries in the steel business. 

In 1919 the value of the imports was $159,190. 
this small industry, they jumped to $809,745. 
months of 1921 they were $450,069. 

When the imports in an industry as small as this are over 
$800,000 in a year, jumping from almost nothing in the pre- 
war period, with the same rate of duty—because the Payne- 
Aldrich rate was 35 per cent—there is some reason for it. I 
think, perhaps, the committee has this rate a little too low to 
make it possible even for the domestic producers to compete 
with the foreign producers. We were asked for a higher rate 
than this, but the committee decided we would not give them 
any more than’they had during the pre-war period, and there- 
fore we kept the rate 35 per cent, and I think the industry is 
entitled to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BURSUM. * Let the question be stated, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Florida to the amendment of the committee 
will be read. 

The Reapinc CrerK. On page 66, line 21, the Senator from 
Florida moves to amend the committee amendment by strik- 
ing out “35” and inserting in lieu thereof “ 15.” 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the principal legislative 
clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called), I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from: Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and vote 
“yea.” I ask that the same transfer may stand for the 
day. 

Mr. MOSES (when Mr. KEYEs’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Keyes] authorized me to state that if present he 
would vote “nay” on this question. 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the junior’ Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Dra] 
to the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], I 
vote “nay.” 

The ro call was concluded, 


In 1920, in 
For the nine 


Making the same 
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Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I understand the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] has not voted. I am paired with that Senator for 
the evening, as he had to be away. [I find I can transfer my 
pair to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NEetson]. I do 
so, and let my vote stand. 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unorr- 
woop] to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] and allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. STERLING. I find that my pair has not voted, and I 
therefore transfer my pair with the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SMITH] to the junior Senator from Washington 
[Mr. PoINDEXTER] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. New] is absent on official business. He is paired 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKEtLtaR]. I also 
desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island {Mr. Cott] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr,. TrRamMELTr] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. GuLass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernatp] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jongs]; 

The Senator frpm New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WaAtsH]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. WartTson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]; and : 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wrir11s] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]. 5 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 38, as follows: 

YEAS—14. 


Pittman 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
NAYS—38. 
McCumber 
McKinley 
McLean 
McNary 
Moses 
Newberry 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 


Borah 
Caraway 
Fletcher 
Harris 


Harrison 
Jones, N. Mex. 
La Follette 
Overman 


Stanley 
Walsh, Mass. 


Ball 
Brandegee 
Bursum 
Calder 


Capper 

Curtis 

Elkins 
ornst 


France 
Gooding 


Hale 
Harreld 
Johnson 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Ladd 
Lenroot 
Lodge Oddie 
McCormick Page 

NOT VOTING—44. 
New 
Norris 
Owen 
Pepper 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Rawson 


Phipps 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
starting 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 
Warren 


Ashurst 
Broussard 
Cameron 
Colt 


Fernald 
Frelinghuysen 
Gerry 

Glass 

Heflin 
Hitchcock 
Keyes 

King 
McKellar 


Spencer 
Stanfield 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 
Weller 


Crow 
Culberson 
Cummins 
Dial 
Dillingham ) 
du Pont Myers Shields Williams 

Edge Nelson Smith Willis 

So Mr. FLETCHER’s amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

CONTINUATION OF LAND OFFICES. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, at this time, with the consent 
of the chairman of the Committee on Finance, I desire to ask 
unanimous eonsent for the present consideration of the bill 
(S. 3425) to continue the land offices at Bellefourche, Timber 
Lake, and Lemmon, in the State of South Dakota, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. STERLING. It is a bill to continue the land offices at 
Bellefourche, Timber Lake, and Lemmon, in the State of South 
Dakota, a Senate bill amended by the Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys by adding the land office at the town of 
Waterville, in the State of Washington. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think it will lead to much 
debate? % 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think it will, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina. 

Mr. SMOOT. I doubt very much whether it will lead to any 
debate, because the committee intend to report a general bill 
of like character just as soon as we can. This comes about by 





1922. 





virtue of the abolishment of land offices in certain States 
where there is not the business necessary to require the office. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The matter was before the Committee on 
Appropriations, as Senators know, and we all agreed that there 
was a mistake made in the abolishment of many of these offices. 

Mr, STERLING, I will say that House Members as well 
as Senate Members did not know that the effect of the bill 
would be to abolish many of the offices. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There was a mistake made; there is no 
doubt about it, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator 
from South Dakota a question? I did not hear him when he 
read the names of the offices. I am very much interested in 
the office at Harrison, Ark., which falls well within the 
proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be covered by the general Dill. 
Instead of taking the matter up piecemeal, the committee in- 
tends to report a general bill. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Would the Senator object to having Har- 
rison, Ark., included in this bill? May I ask him first whether 
there was some report of the Harrison, Ark., office before the 
committee? 

Mr, STERLING. I do not know that there was. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Secretary of the Interior told me 
that he did not think that office ought to have been abolished. 

Mr. STERLING, I think the Senator will haye an oppor- 
tunity to take care of that office. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Would the Senator object to including that 
oftice in this bill? 

Mr. STERLING, I shall not object to inciuding it in the bill. 
There are other Senators who have asked to amend the bill by 
including other offices, Senators who did not know, as I did not 
know, of the wholesale elimination of land offices without in- 
quiry and without notice to Senators or Members of the House, 
either, d 

Mr. CARAWAY.,. I did not know of it, and I would be glad 
to include. Harrison, Ark., in the bill. 

Mr. STERLING. I shall not object, I will say to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I inquire whether the purpose of the 
bill is to continue certain land offices? 

Mr. STERLING. To continue or reinstate land offices that 
were eliminated by the act making appropriations for the De- | 
partment of the Interior. These land offices were eliminated, 
and of course they will go out of existence the ist of July next; 
hence the necessity for speedy action in regard to the legisla- 
tion in order that it may be considered by the House. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Will it continue them indefinitely or just 
for one year? 

Mr. BURSUM. Just for ohne year. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from Svuth Da- 
kota that I do not believe this will hasten the result one min- 
ute, The House intend to pass a general bill. They may pass 
it before we can present a general bill, and if they do, then, we 
will pass the House bill. If we pass a general bill before the 
House, then they will take the Senate bill, but the House will 
pass a general bill first, I believe. 

Mr. STERLING. I think this action probably will hasten the 
matter. It is an urgent matter in the State of South Dakota. 
I am primarily interested, of course, in the land offices in that 
State. It is not absolutely certain that the House will pass-the 
bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow | 
me, I agree with him that the bill to which reference has been 
made came over and none of us knew that a law which we had 
passed only a few months ago had been entirely changed. We 
provided that a number of the land offices in North Dakota, | 
South Dakota, Washington, and other States should be con- 
solidated, so that there would be only the one office instead of 
having both receiver and a register where the business was | 
light, and that we were to have simply a register or receiver 
and have but the one office. No sooner had we put that bill 
through and enacted the law and were arranging for appoint- 
ments, and so forth, than it was ascertained that a bill which 
came through without the knowledge of anyone had abolished | 
a great many of the land offices. For that reason I agree with | 
the Senator that the change ought to be made immediately, and 
I consent that the tariff bill, the unfinished business, may be 
temporarily laid aside for the consideration of the bill which 
the Senator from South Dakota desires to call up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from South Dakota for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3425). 
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There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys with an 
amendment, in section 1, page 1, line 5, after the name “ Dakota.” 
to insert “and Waterville, in the State of Washington,” so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the land offices now located, respectively, 
at Bellefourche, Timber Lake, and Lemmon in the State of South Da- 
kota, and Waterville in the State of Washington, are hereby continued 
for and during the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1922, and thereafter. 
in the discretion of the President, as long as the public business at such 
offices shall warrant: Provided, however, That the President may con- 
solidate the offices of register and receiver in any of said offices when- 
ever he may deem it in the public interest. 

Sec, 2. That such appropriations as are sufficient to maintain said 
offices are hereby authorized to be made from time to time as conditions 
may require. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President, I will ask’ the Senator if in 
examining the data he ascertained whether the land office at 
Elko, Ney., was also eliminated? My recollection is that it was, 
but I would like to be sure of it. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think so, but I am not sure, I will 
say to the Senator. I find continued under the bill the following 
land offices: Eureka, Calif.; Lamar, Colo.; Lewiston, Idaho; Du- 
luth, Minn. ; Burns, Oreg.; Seattle, Wash. ; and Vancouver, Wash. 
All those offices were continued under the bill. I suppose it fol- 
lows that the others not named as continued under the bill are 
eliminated. I will say this, and I thank Senators sitting near 
me for calling my attention to it, that if the offices do not meet 
the requirements of the law as interpreted by the department 
as to acreage vet to be entered and the receipts of the office, they 
will be eliminated. 

Mr, PITTMAN. I remember the bill now. I did not remem- 
ber it at the time the matter was first-suggested. 

Mr. OVERMAN. When the Appropriations Committee had 
the matter up we had Members of the House and Members of 
the Senate before the committee, and we Came te the conclu- 
sion that the land offices in the Senator’s State were dropped 
by mistake. I think nothing wa’s said about the ofhers. The 
other land offices were wiped out by the appropriation Dill. 
I remember, instead of putting towns in the Senator’s State 
back in that bill, we suggested to him to take care of it in a 
separate bill. So I think the Senator’s bill is all right. 

Mr. STERLING. ‘That is what I have sought to do. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no objection to it. I do not know 
about the other land offices which were not provided for. 

Mr. STERLING. In agreeing not to object to any amend- 
ment here which may be offered by ather Senators, I take into 
consideration the circumstances unter which the bill is passed, 
so far as the State of South Dakota is concerned. I think 
House Members and Senators from the State of South Dakota 
were similarly treated in not being consulted as to the needs 
of their States and the need for the office and the needs of the 


people. They are undoubtedly -entitled to have their offices 
included. 
Mr. PITTMAN. I did not know to what bill the Senator 


from South Dakota referred. I remember the bill now, and 
I know it does not affect the land offices in Nevada. Of course, 
I have no objection to the bill. I simply wanted to offer an 
amendment if the Nevada offices had been affected in any 
way. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In section 1, on page 1, line 5, I move, be- 
fore the word “are,” to insert “ Williston, Minot, and Dickin- 
son, in the State of North Dakota.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Colorado. 
offers the following amendment, which will be stated. 

The AssiIsTANt Secrerary. After the amendment just agreed 
to insert “ Del Norte, in the State of Colorado.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURSUM. : I offer the following amendment to be in- 
serted after the amendment just agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. After the amendment just agreed 
to insert “Clayton and Fort Sumner, in the State of New 
Mexico.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘There were two offices dropped in my State, 
Harrison and Camden. . I move to insert those. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated, 
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The AsstsTANT Secretary. After the amendment last agreed 
to insert: 
Harrison and Camden, in the State of Arkansas. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I offer the following amendment covering a 
different class of offices; that is to say, where the action will 
be a little different. This is simply to retain one of the officials 
in place where the offices were not slated to be discontinued. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The amendment will be stated. 

The Assrtstan? Srererary. At the end of section 1 insert a 

new section, as follows: 
That the land office now located at Durango, Colo., is also 
hereby continued Yor and during said fiseal year, but the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year one June 30, 1923, and for ether pur- 
poses,” approved May 25, 1922, shall not apply to the said land office 
in so far as they relate to the consolidation of the offices of register 
and receiver of such land office. 

So as to make the bill read: 

Re it enacted, etc., That the land offices now located, respectively, 
at Bellefourche, Timber Lake, and Lemmon, in the State of South Da- 
kota; Waterville, in the State of Washington; Williston, Minot, and 
Diekinson, in the State of North Dakota; Del Norte, in the State of 
Colorado; Clayton and Fort Sumner, in the State of New Mexico; and 
Harrison and Camden, in the State of Arkansas, are hereby continued 
for and during the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1922, and thereafter, 
in the discretion of the President, as long as the public business at such 
offices shall warrant: Provided, however, That the President may con- 
solidate the offices of register and receiver in any of said offices when- 
ever he may deem it in the public interest. 

“Sec, 2. That the land office now located at Durango, Colo., is: also 
hereby continued for and during said fiscal year, but the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 25, 1922, shall not apply to the said land 
office in so far as they relate to the consolidation of the offices of 
register and receiver of such land office. 

Sec, 3, That such appropriations as are sufficient to maintain said 
offices are hereby authorized to be made from time to time as condi- 
tions may’ fequire. . 

Mr. PITTMAN. What is the effect of the amendment? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The effect is simply this: The office was not 
slated to be discontinued, but it was slated to have the posi- 
tions of receiver and register consolidated. The fact is that it 
would automatically do that under the regulation of the depart- 
ment that the expenditures can not exceed 334 per cent of the 
receipts. In this case the office gets no credit whatever for the 
Indian-lands money which is handled, and the business of the 
office requires the services of both the register and receiver. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We passed an appropriation bill taking care 
of all these things and it was agreed to in conference and be- 
came the law. Senators now come here to undo what we have 
done. However, I do not suppose the House will consider it 
for a moment, so I will not object to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title awas amended so as to read: “A bill to continue 
certain land offices, and for other purposes.” 


DOMESTIC PRICE OF BONE BLACK. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, before the 
next amendment to the pending tariff bill is taken up, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in the Recorp some com- 
munications which I have received with reference to the do- 
mestic price of bone black. 

In the discussion of this question the other night the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer] quoted some prices from 
the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, which were inaccurate and 
which did not relate to the kind of bone black under discussion 
at that time. These communications are from various dealers 
in this country and tend to show that the price is, as I claimed 
at that time, 4 cents per pound. They refute the opposing con- 
tention and explain the statement heretofore made by me on this 
matter. 

There being no objection, the communications were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SAVANNAH SuGAR REFINING CORPORATION, 
Savannah, Ga., May 22, 1922. 


Sec. 2. 


Messrs. Pomeroy & FiscHeEr, 
95 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: For your information, we have bought what you might 
say will be our requirements in domestic bone black for 1922 at-4 cents 
per pound f. o. b. our refinery, Port Wentworth, 

Yours very truly, 
W. 8S. PARDONNER, 


we vege 4 ee: 
ew Yor 25, 1922. 
Hon. Dayip I. Wass, 18 


Benate Finance Committee, Washington, D. C. 
(Subject: Tartff on bone black, par. 66, Schedule 1.) 


MY Dean MR. WatsH: I fear you will be weary with my continued 
letters om bone black, but I now write mer to transmit a letter 
received this.morning from the Oil, Paint, and Reporter. Added 
to the evidence previously submitted, it sheuld prove to Senator 
McCuMBer that beyond question the market for bone black at this time 
is 4 cents per pound and not 5 to 7 cents, as maintained by him in the 
debate. I remain, 

Yours very truly, Cuas. B. Grimes. 
New York, May 24, 1922. 
Pomgroy & FISCHER, 
95 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: In answer to your question concerning the quotation 
on bone black as it appears in the Reporter, the quoted price is, as is 
stated in the prices. current, upon powdered of the sort that is used in 
the paint industry. It does not cover the price of granular, as used in 
the onee industry. ‘This, according to our information, is consid- 
erably lower. For instance, one prominent handler who considered our 
ow, quoted granular for decolorizing 
We hope this gives you the information you 


inside price of 54 cents rather 
pur ses at 43 cents. 
esired 


Very truly yours, 
OIL, PaIntT, AND Drug REpPortER (INC.), 
° H. Craic, Managing Editor, 


THE NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING ‘Co. OF New JERSEY, 
New York, May 18, 1922. 
Messrs. Pomrroy & Fiscner, 
95 Madison Avenue, New York City. : 
GENTLEMEN : Referring to the telegram which you submitted to us 
quoting domestic bone black at 5 cents to 7 cents per pound, we beg to 
say that this price is entirely too high. We are not in the market at the 
moment for bone black, but its value ranges from-4 cents to 4} cents. 
Yeurs very truly, 
Tun NATIONAL SuGAr REFINING CO. OF New JERSEY, 
Geo. R. Bunxer, Secretary. 


WARNER SvGar REFINING Co., 


New York, May 23, 1922. 
Messrs. Pomeroy & FISCHER, 
No. 95 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN : Replying to your inquiry as to whether we have made 
purchases of bone black under $100 per ton f. o. b, New York, I beg 
to say that we made several purchases the early part of this year from 
domestic bone-black manufacturers at a price not exceeding 4 cents per 

ound. I understand that I could make purchases to-day of new 12 
e 28 American bone black from both eastern and western manufac- 
tures at 4 cents per pound delivered New York. 

I trust the above information will be of value to you in your en- 
deavors to obtain, if possible, a reversal of the action of Congress to 
place an import tariff on foreign bone black. 


Yours very truly, J. R. Pes, 


Purchasing Agent. 
THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes: 

The Assistant Secretary. The pending amendment is on 
page 67, line 2, paragraph 3837—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota if he would not be willing now to take up paragraph 
346? 

Mr. McCUMBER. And to proceed from that paragraph? 

Mr. SIMMONS. To proceed from that paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is satisfactory to me, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance to paragraph 346 will be stated. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 346, on page 69, line 21, after the words “partly of,” 
to strike out “iron or steel” and to insert “ iron, steel, or other 
base metal”; so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par, 346. Belt buckles, trouser buckles, and waistcoat buckles, shoe 
or slipper buckles, and parts thereof, made wholly or partly of iron, 
steel, or other base metal, valued at not more than '20 cents per hun- 
dred, 5 cents per hundred; valued at more than 20 and not more than 
50 cents per hundred, 10 cents per hundred; valued at more than 50 
cents per hundred, 15 cents per hundred; and in addition thereto, on 
all of the foregoing, 20 per cent ad valorem. t 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield the floor to the Senator from Texas, 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator from Texas will yield to 
me, I desire to suggest that I presume he does not object to the 
particular amendment of the committee which has been stated 
being acted on? ; 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire briefly to discuss the paragraph. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. But I suggest that the Senator from Texas 
would not object to having acted upon that particular amend- 
meut, which is simply a designation of the class? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not; but I thought the discussion 
should properly proceed under the amendment, and then we 
could vote on the amendment, However, I am willing to take 
any course which the Senator from North Dakota suggests. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The amendment which has been stated, I 
understand, is the only amendment to.the paragraph? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Ii is, and therefore I thought it was best 
to deliver my remarks on the only pending amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. I understand the situation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. President, the paragraph of the bill 
under consideration reads as follows: 

Par. 346, Belt buckles, ‘trouser buckles, and waistcoat buckles, shoe 
or slipper buckles, and parts thereof, made wholly or partly of iron, 
steel, or other base metal, valued at not more than 20 cents per 
hundred, 5 cents per hundred; valued at more than 20 and not more 
than 50 cents per hundred, 10 cents per hundred; valued at more than 
50 cents per hundred, 15 cents per hundred; and in addition thereto on 
all of the foregoing 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Translated in terms of ad valorem these rates range from 45 
to 55 per cent. 

The only change this makes in the bill as it passed the House 
is to add the words “or other base metal” after the words 
“jron or steel.” The rates are the same as in the House bill 
and are slightly higher than most of the corresponding rates 
in the Payne-Aldrich Act of 1909. 

The rates on these articles in the existing Democratic tariff 
act are 15 per cent ad valorem, except as to shoe and slipper 
buckles, which are 20 per cent ad valorem. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the proposed bill increases 
about three times the prevailing tariff rates on these necessary 
articies of human wear. 

Imports in 1919 had a value of $17,880; in 1920, $7,849; in 
the first nine months of 1921, $798. They came principally 
from Germany, Austria, and France. Home production has an 
annual value of a million dollars or more, according to the 
tariff commission. Do these figures afford any possible basis 
for the fear of foreign competition? Do they afford any justifi- 
cation for an increase in tariff rates of 300 per cent? 

I\vidently differences in exchange and wages are not resulting 
in any appreciable danger to this American industry. Evidently 
American skili and experience enable us to make these articles 
in such volume and at such cost per unit that foreign com- 
petition can not damage us. Evidently duties on these articles 
are useless for protection and almost equally ineffective for 
revenue. The enormous increases proposed in the pending para- 
graph can only serve as a basis or exeuse for extortion in the 
home market. 

At the proper time I shall move to substitute the existing 
Democratic rates for those in the pending bill. The American 
industry is making satisfactory progress under them and they 
will afford a small revenue. 

I quote here from the survey of the Tariff Commission: 

The act of 19123 reduced the tariff approximately 70 per cent. But 
even with this large reduction the contention of domestic manufac- 
turers to the effect that foreign producers are destructive competitors 
in the American market is not substantiated by statistics of imports, 
which, compared with domestic production, are very small. The an- 
nual importation—computed on values—has never been much over 2 
per cent of the total available supply, and from 1908 to 1919 it was 
much legs, 

I understand that under the rule adopted for the consideration 
of the pending bill, where there is no change in the rate which 
has been fixed by the other House we may not for the present 
offer an amendment changing the rate. I have no objection, 
therefore, to the amendment proposed by the committee, which 
does not involve a rate change by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brovussarp in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment reported by the 
comunittee. 

The amendmeut was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment reported 
by the Committee on Finance will be stated. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was in 
paragraph 347, on page 70, line 6, before the words “ per centum,” 
io strike out the figures “15” and to insert “25”; so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

Par. 347. Hooks and eyes, wholly or in chief value of metal, whether 
lyose, carded, or otherwise, including weight of cards, cartons, and im- 
modinws wrappings and labels, 44 cents per pound and 25 per cent ad 
va s 


Mr, SHEPPARD. 


Mr. President, paragraph 347 of the bill 
before the Senate is as follows: 


Hooks and eyes, wholly or in chief value of metal, whether loose, 
carded, or otherwise, including weight of cards, cartons, and immediate 
wrappings and labels, 44 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem, 


This is the form in which the paragraph passed the House, and 
in which it appeared in the Payne-Aldrich Act. 

The existing Democratic tariff law places a rate of 15 per 
cent ad valorem on these items. 

Domestic production in 1919 was valued at $2,354,000, importa- 
tion at only $50. The value of imports in 1920 was $3,401, in the 
first nine months of 1921, $3,533. Home production continued 
on a scale adequate to supply the home demand. 

It is evident, therefore, that importations are not endangering 
home production, and that the proposed duty increase of about 
100 per cent is without reason. 

I shall move, at the proper time, to retain the prevailing rate, 
to wit, 15 per cent ad valorem, under which the industry produces 
a sufficient supply for domestic needs. So small are the importa- 
tions that the question of revenue is insignificant. 

Hooks and eyes are a crude, unsatisfactory, baffling, and 
bedeviling means of fastening dresses, as most married men 
will testify. It is an industry that should not be encouraged. 
Let us hope that modern progress, having furnished us wireless 
telegraphy, heatless cookery, and the horseless carriage, will 
next discover the hookless and eyeless dress. Hooks and eyes 
are made of brass, plated with tin, coated with japan, located 
with difficulty; and connected with the most strenuous and 
agonizing endeavor. They are made by automatic machinery ; 
would they could be fastened, Mr. President, in the same way. 

Mr. President, I move to amend the committee amendment 
by striking out “25” and inserting “ 15.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. McCUMBER. As an expert, will the Senator inform me 
how many dresses a pound of hooks and eyes will supply? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From the experience I have had, it seems 
to me that the number of hooks and eyes on each dress is almost 
infinite and that they are hopelessly invisible. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If I should venture a guess, I should say 
that one pound would perhaps be sufficient to furnish all the 
hooks and eyes a lady would use in a lifetime. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brovussarp in the chair). 
The amendment to the amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. In paragraph 347, page 70, line 
6, before the words “ per centum,” it is proposed to strike out 
“25” and to insert “ 14.” 

Mr. McLEAN, Mr. President, the Ytemarks of the Senator 
from Texas in opposition to the paragraph have been very inter- 
esting, but it does not seem to me that he could have investi- 
gated the subject very thoroughly. The Reynolds report goes 
into this item in detail, and the conclusion of the commission 
is that to equalize the difference in conversion cost of this 
article would require 274 per cent. The committee has given 
it 25 per cent. Under the circumstances I do not think it is 
necessary to debate the question any longer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The question‘is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Texas to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee, and on which the yeas and 
nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 

Ball Hale McCormick 
Borah Harreld McCumber 
Brandegee Harris McKinley 
Broussard Harrison McLean 
Bursum Johnson McNary 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Moses 
Capper Jones, Wash. Newberry 
Curtis Kellogg Nicholson 
Elkins Kendrick id 

La Follette 

France Lenroot 

Gooding Lodge Phipps 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names—not a quorum. The Secretary will call 
the names of the absentees. 

The Assistant Secretary called the names of the absent Sen- 
ators, and Mr. Hertin and Mr. Lapp answered to their names 
when called, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. SuepparD] to the amendment of the committee. 


Pittman 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 


Ernst 
Warren 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I-want:torsay to the Séen- 
ator from Connecticut that I took: the figures; 1 quoted from: the 
Summary of Tariff Information furnished us by the TariffCom- 
mission, and I desire to have the: vote-taken:on: the committee 
amendment. Later:on I shall move: to: strike ‘out: the specific 
rate of 44 cents a pound, when we return to:the unchanged text 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question: is.on: the amend+ 
ment proposed: by the committee; which will be:stated: 

The Assistant SeckErary, On page 70, line: 6, in: the parar 
graph relative to hooks and eyes; the committee proposes to 
strikeout “15” and to insert ‘‘ 25.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. On that I ask: forthe yeas and nays: 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Assistant: Secretary 
proceeded to call ‘the: roll. 

Mr. BALL (when: his name was:called). I transfer ‘my pair 
with the Senator from Florida (Mr: Fiercuer) to the Senator 
from: Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], and will vote: I vote “yea.” 

Mr. HALE (when: his: name:-was: called). Making the same 
announcement as: before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES: of Washington (when his. name was) called). 
Making the same announcement.as before with reference to my 
pair and its;transfer, I vote “ yea,” 

Mr. MOSES: (when Mr. Keyes’s: name was:called). My col- 
league [Mr. Keyes] is.absent on account of illness. I am au- 
thorized to state that if he were present he would vote “ yea ” 
on this question. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was:called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to the transfer of my pair; I vote 
“ yea.” ’ 

Mr. PHIPPS (when: his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as.to my pair and its.transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when-his name was called). Transfer- 
ring my general pair with the senior Senator from: Arkansas 
{Mr. Rosrnson] to: the junior Senator from. Washington [Mr. 
PornpDExTEeR], I. vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The. Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] with: the: Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WATSON]; 

The Senator som. Rhode Island [Mr. Colt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with. the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] with the, Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Frernatp] with the. Senator 
from New. Mexico [Mr. JonEs]; 

The Senator from New Jersey. [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from.Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from Indiana.[Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKExLxLar] ; 

The: Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAms]; and 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Writs] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio {Mr. PoMERENE]. 

Mr. ,ERNST (after. haying. voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from. Kentucky [Mr. 
STANLEY] to the junior, Senator. from. Missouri [Mr. Spencer] 
and allow my vote .to stand. 

The result. was. announced—yeas 40, nays 10;.as- follows: 
YEAS—40. 

Lodge 
McCormick 
MeC umber 
McKinley 
McLean 
McNary 
Moses 
Newberry 


Nicholson 
Oddie 


NAYS—10. 
Pittman 


Ball 
Brandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Calder 
Capper 
Curtis 
Elkins 
Ernst 
France 


Goodi 
Hale ‘ad 
Harreld 
Johnson 
Jones, Wash, 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Ladd 
La Follette 

- Lenroot 


Page 


Pepper 
Phipps 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 
Warren 


Borah 
Caraway 
Harris 


Harrison 
Heflin Sheppard 
Overman Simmons 
NOT VOTING—46. 
Frelinghuysen Norris 
Gerry Owen 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Rawson 


Smith 


Ashurst 
Cameron 
Colt 
Crow 


Swanson 

Trammell 

Glass Underwood 

Hitchcock 

Jones; N. Mex. 

Keyes 

Kin 

McKellar 
yers 

Nelson 


Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind, 
Weller 
Williams: 
Willis 


Reed 
Robinson 
Shields 


Dillinghar 
du Pont 


Speneer 
Fernald New Stanfield 
Fletcher Norbeck Stanley 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 


May. 26, 


The next amendment was, in paragraph 348, on:page:70, line 
10; before: the words ‘“ per centum,” to: strike out “40” and 
insert “ 55,” so as to read; 

Shap’ fasteners: and ‘clasps, and parts thereof, by whatever name 
known; or of whatever material composed, not plated with gold,.silver, 
or platinum, and not. mounted. on:tape, 55 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Paragraph 348 of the bill under considera: 
tion provides, as: reported to: the Senate, that: snap» fasteners 
and clasps, and parts thereof, by whatever name: known; or of 
whatever material’ composed; not: plated with gold; silver, or 
platinum, and not: mounted on tape, 55 per cent ad valorem; 
mounted on: tape; 60 per cent ad valorem. This represents an 
increase over corresponding: rates in the bill) as it passed: the 
House of about 25 per cent, the: House rates being 40 per cent 
ad valorem and 45 per centiad valorem, respectively. It :pre- 
sents. an increase of 5 to 10 per cent over the Payne rates of 
1909 and. an increase of 200. per cent.and upward over the 
existing Democratic rates, which are 15 per cent ad valorem for 
snap fasteners and clasps made wholly or in chief value of 
iron and steel, and 20 per cent ad valorem on the said fasteners 
and clasps composed of metal other than iron or steel. 

These articles are a decided improvement over the exasperat- 
ing hooks and eyes as devices for fastening clothing, and are 
used as substitutes for them, as well as for buttons, buckles, 
and pins. 

Annual production in the United States is valued at about 
$6,000,000, while imports in 1920 had a value of $26,351, and 
during the first nine months of 1921 a value of $7,000. 

There is nothing in these figures calling for the large in- 
creases in the House bill and still larger increases in, the bill 
as reported to the Senate. There is nothing to show that the 
moderate duties in the current Democratic law are not suffi- 
cient for all legitimate. purposes, and I. move to substitute 1 
per cent for 55 in the pending paragraph. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The. Secretary. will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The AssIsTANT SECRETARY. On page 70, line 10, strike out 
“55” and insert in lieu thereof “15,” so as to read: 


Not mounted.on tape, 15 per cent ad, valorem. 


The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The-question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, 

Mr. LODGE; Mr. President, I do not know’ whether an 
amendment I desire to offér is strictly in order at this: time. 
The committee amendment ‘in line:11 is “mounted on tape, 60 
percent ad valorem.” I want to add another classification; and 
I’ suppose it would come properly as an individual -amend- 
ment and not as an amendment to the committee amendment. 
T' want to add ‘the. words, “except, however, that on: sew-on 
fasteners there shall be a specific duty of 20 cents a single 
gross.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is: not offering that now, I 
understand? 

Mr. LODGE... Ne; I believe it is not in: order. 

Mr: McOUMBER. That is correct: 

Mr. LODGE... I give notice that I shall offer that amend- 
ment. 

Mr: McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to read into the 
ReEcorp at this time some of the testimony which was,given. in 
reference to the cost of these fasteners. This -.was the. state- 
ment of Mr. Waldes, of Waldes & Co., and I ask Senators on 
the other side of the Chamber who get startled at some of our 
tariff rates to consider what we would have to pay if we should 
attempt to import any of these articles into some of. these 
other countries. The rates of duty in.the different countries are 
as follows: 

Belginans about 75. per cent; Czechoslovakia, 40: per cent; France, 80 


per cent; Italy, 90 per cent; Poland, 300 per cent; an ert 90 per cent; 
while in Germany and Austria the importation is prohibited. 


He. testified further, as follows: 


In the past five years five, manufacturers of snap fasteners have gone 
inte bankruptcy, and this condition shows no sign of improvement se 
long-as the German-made articles are admitted on present rate of duty. 
The manufacture of snap fasteners: can. be continued: and imported 
into..this. country at cheaper. rates than they can be: produced in 
the United States. 


He further said: 


Since 1918 *our losses in the manufacture-in this coun amount 
to almost $700,000. We shall be glad to continue in: the»business, and 
for certain reasons hope to increase and extend our business here+so 
that the bulkof the. manufacture;can.be concentrated. inthis country. 
To enable us to do this the-rate of import duty on snap, fasteners and 
clasps, in our opinion and based upom our experience:in> manufacturing 
in. this country and while trying.to mect the German. competition, 
should be made at least 60 per cent ad.valorem, not.mounted on tape 
or. cardboard, and, 65: per.cent ad valorem. when.mounted on.tape or 


‘cardboard.’ 
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This was on the American valuation basis. We have made it 
very much less than this, and on the foreign valuation basis, so 


I think, if we want to continue the business in this country at’ 


all, we will have to give at least the rate of duty we have recom- 
mended. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. As long as the importations are only 
$26,000, and the home production is something like $6,000,000, 
there can not be much of occasion for protection. , The domestic 
manufacturers must give some other reason than the danger of 
increased importations for failure in business, if some of them 
do occasionally fail, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 70, line 11, 
to strike out “45” at the end of the line and insert in lieu 
thereof “ 60,” so as to read: 

Mounted on tape, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I move to strike out 60 and insert in lieu 
thereof 20, and I want to add that with the diminutive volume 
of importations the domestic demand is being substantially and 
satisfactorily met under the existing tariff conditions. I ask 
for a vote. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. ° 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 349, page 70, line 12, 
where the committee proposed to strike out the word “ but- 
tons” and the comma, and the words “ except steel,”’ and insert 
in lieu thereof the same words without the comma and with the 
words “ except steel” inclosed in parentheses, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 70, line 
17, to strike out “10” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘ 20.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, paragraph 349 of the pend- 
ing bill is now before us, and deals with buttons—buttons of 
all kinds—simple but essential devices, which do mere perhaps 
to hold civilization together than all the more pretentious 
agencies of social existence combined. They are in a supreme 


sense necessities of civilized life and should not be heavily 


taxed. On a single suspender button may at times rest more 
responsibility and more possibility than may well be measured. 

The paragraph as amended by the Senate committee reads 
as follows: 

Metal trousers buttons (except steel) and nickel bar buttons, one- 
twelfth of 1 cent per line per gross; steel trousers buttons one-fourth 
of 1 cent per line oy gross; buttons of metal, not specially provided 
for, three-fourths of 1 cent per line per gross; and, in addition thereto, 
on all of the foregoing, 20 per cent ad valorem; metal buttons em- 
bossed with a design, device, pattern, or lettering, 45 per cent ad 
valorem: Provided, That the term “line” as used in this paragraph 
shall mean the line button measure of one-fortieth of 1 inch. 

The language of the paragraph remdins as it passed the 
House, the only change being an increase of the ad valorem 
rates from 10 to 20 and from 35 to 45, respectively. This is 
practically the scale of rates contained in the Payne bill on 
buttons, except that the 20 per cent ad valorem rate.of the 
Senate committee bill was 15 per cent ad valorem in the Payne 
bill. < 

The rate on buttons in the Simmons-Underwood law—the 
Democratic law—now in operation is 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Buttons are of such universal necessity and use that there 
can be no excuse for high tariff taxes except on one type— 
namely, bachelor buttons. Bachelor buttons made abroad ought 
to have so high an import tax and those made at home so high 
an internal-revenue tax that all bachelors would be compelled 
to forsake single cussedness or remain in hiding forever. In 
fact, buttons for bachelors should be made so inaccessible that 
the bachelor hymn of the Republic would be “ Button, button, 
who’s got the button?” 

It developed at the hearings that the annual domestic output 
of buttons is valued at $25,000,000, while imports in 1920 were 
valued at $27,684; in the first nine months of 1921, $17,765. 
Asked why, in the face of such conditions, he desired an increase 
of 200 to 300 per cent in the tariff taxes on buttons, one of the 
representatives of a great American button factory said at the 
hearings: 

We are in the class of what’s going to happen. 
the future. 

On so flimsy a foundation rests the tremendous advances in 
the bill before us on one of the necessary items of civilized life. 

I shall move to strike out the words “20 per cent,” then to 
strike out the words “45 per cent,” and insert in liew of the 
latter the language of existing law, “15 per cent ad valorem.” 

If these amendment? prevail F shall at the proper time move 
to strike out all the specific rates in the pending paragraph, 


We are fearful for 


This will leave buttons under the existing rate—15 per cent 
ad valorem—the duty under which the American button indus- 
try practically commands the American market. 

I move: to strike out the numerals “20” and insert in liew 
thereof the numerals “15.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 70, line 17, the Senator 
from Texas moves to strike out “20” and insert in lieu 
thereof “15.” 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McLEAN, Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the 
fact that on this article of metal buttons the Reynolds. report 
shows the American manufacturer is entitled to 145 per cent. 
We have given him 20 per cent. If the Senator from Texas 
will move to amend the bill to include bachelor buttons and 
follow that with a motion to raise the rate on those buttons, 
I think he would get some votes on this side. However, it is 
apparent from his discussion of the paragraph that he is more 
familiar with the needs for protection on bachelor buttons than 
he is for protection on metal buttons. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to withdraw the 
amendments which I have offered in order that the vote may 
be on the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas with- 
draws his amendment to the amendment. The question is on 
the committee amendment, which will be stated. 

The Asststant Secretary. The committee amendment is, on 
line 17, to strike out “10” and insert “20,” so as to read: 

Par. 349. Metal trouser buttons (except steel) and nickel bar but- 
tons, one-twelfth of 1 cent per line per gross; steel trouser buttons, 
one-fourth of 1 cent per line per gross; buttons of metal, not specially 
provided for, three-fourths of 1 cent per Hine per gross; and in addition 
thereto, on all of the foregoing, 20 per cent ad valorem. | 

Mr. SHEPPARD. On the committee amendment I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to eall the roll. 

Mr. MOSES (when Mr. Keyregs’s name was called). I am 
authorized by my colleague [Mr. Keyes], who is absent on ac- 
count of illness, to state that if present he would vote “ yea” 
on this amendment. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Rawson} and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). [I in- 
quire if the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
SEN] has voted? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana.- I have a pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. I transfer that pair to the senior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. CUrBERSON] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HALE. Making the_same announcement as before, I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. BALL (after having voted in the affirmative). 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. Fietcrer] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. BALL. TIT have a general pair with that Senator. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NEtson] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WirrLtams]; 

’ The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TramMeEtr]; 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wrrrrs]} with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomeEeRene] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epcr] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and ~ 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Drzrmvenam] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 14, not voting 40, 
as fellows: 


Making the same 


Has the 


YEAS—42. 


Ernst 
Prance 
Gooding 
Hale 


Calder 
Capper 
Curtis 
Elkins 


Ball 
Brandegee 
Broussard 


Bursum Kellogg 
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Sterling 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 
Warren 


Kendrick 
Ladd 
La Follette 
Lenroot 

Ze 
McCormick 
McCumber 


McKinley 
McLean 
McNary 
Moses 


ew 
Newberry Shortridge 
Norbeck Smoot 
NAYS—14. 


Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Stanley 


NOT VOTING—40. 


Nelson 
Nicholson 
Norris 
Owen 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Rawson 
eed 


Ashurst 
Cummins 
Harris 
Harrison 


Heflin 

Jones, N. Mex. 
Overman 
Pittman 


Swanson 
Walsh, Mont. 


Borah 
Cameron 
Caraway 
Colt 
Crow 
Culberson 


Dillingham 
du Pont McKellar Robinson Williams 
Edge Myers Shields Willis 

So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 70, at the 
beginning of line 19, before the words “ per cent,” to strike out 
“35” and to insert “45,” so as to read: 

Par. 349. Metal trouser buttons (except steel) and nickel bar but- 
tons, one-twelfth of 1 cent per line per gross; steel trouser buttons, 
one-fourth of 1 cent per line per gross; buttons of metal, not specially 
provided for, three-fourths of 1 cent per line per gross; and in addition 
thereto, on all of the foregoing, 20 per cent ad valorem; metal buttons 
embossed with a design, device, pattern, or lettering, 45 per cent ad 
valorem: Provided, That the term “line” as used in this paragraph 
shali mean the line button measure of one-fortieth of 1 inch. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I move in the committee 
amendment to strike out “45” and insert in lieu thereof “ 20.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In the amendment of the com- 
mittee the Senator from Texas moves to strike out “45” and 
insert “20,” so as to read “20 per cent ad valorem.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, line 24, after the word 
“other,” to strike out “basic” and to insert “base”; and on 
page 71, line 2, before the words “per cent,’ to strike out 
“28” and insert “ 40,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 350. Pins with solid heads, without ornamentation, including 
hair, safety, hat, bonnet, and shawl pins; and brass, copper, iron, steel, 
or other base metal pins, with heads of glass, paste, or fusible enamel ; 
all the foregoing not plated with gold or silver, and not commonly 
known as jewelry, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Texas that it is the intention of the committee to ask that 
“40” be stricken out and that in lieu thereof “35” be inserted, 
so whatever he wants to say with reference to the rate he can 
say with the suggestion in mind that the committee desires to 
have the rate reduced to 35 per cent ad valorem. ‘ 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That modifies the situation to some extent, 
but I think the rate is still inexcusable. 

Mr. President, we now reach one of the superlative iniqui- 
ties of the Republican tariff bill, an increase of 100 per cent 
in the tariff tax on the ordinary, common safety pin, the first 
implement used by human beings as they alight upon this mortal 
shore, at once the symbol and the guard of infancy, necessary 
to rich and poor, to humble and to proud, whether palace or 
hovel house, the newborn glory of a babe. Why, Mr. President, 
as notice of this characteristic infamy reaches the multitudes 
of fresh arrivals on the stork’ express, the cry with which they 
greet the light of earth and time will deepen into a chorus of 
denunciation before which the Republican Party will retire in 
hopeless and disordered flight. More than this, it is proposed 
in the same paragraph to double the tariff charges on ordinary, 
common hairpins, so essential to every American woman, and 
on ordinary, common pins with which the mothers of the land 
use with their bonnets and their shawls. What fatuity possesses 
these 7,000,000-majority bloated men? Do they not know that 
once there was an Aldrich and a Payne who brooked the justice 
of the Almighty to keep their tariff State in Washington, and will 
they fail to profit by their fate? Mother’s bonnet, auntie’s 
shawl, baby’s safety pin laid under tribute to the money barons 
and the profiteers! 

Angels and ministers of grace, defend us! 


Fernald 
Fletcher 
Frelinghuysen 
Gerry 

Glass 
Hitchcock 
Keyes 

Kin; 


Spencer 
Stanfield 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 
Weller 


The paragraph in question—paragraph 350—provides as fol- 


lows: 


Pins with solid heads, without ornamentation, including hair, safety, 
hat, bonnet, and shawl pins; and brass, copper, iron, steel, or other 
base metal pins, with heads of glass, paste, or fusible enamel; all 
foregoing not plated with gold or silver and not commonly known as 
jewelry, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The rate adopted by the House was 28 per cent ad valorem, 

Under the tow Democratic rate of 20 per cent ad valorem 
this industry has grown from a total domestic production valued 
at $2,713,782 in 1914 to $7,248,000 in 1919, while the value of 
competing imports was only $130,165. Imports in 1920 were 
valued at $161,142; in the first nine months of 1921, $156,175, 
while home production continued to. supply almost the entire 
home market—even making some exportations. 

There is ro reason for a higher duty than the moderate rate 
of the Democracy. 

I move to strike out “40” in the pending paragraph and to 
insert in lieu thereof “35.” Has there been a yote taken on 
the motion to make the rate 35 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. Then I will ask that a vote be taken first 
on the amendment of the Senator from Utah, and then I will 
move to reduce the rate. 

- The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas must 
make his motion now. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then, I move to insert “20” in lieu of 
“40,” and on that I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McLEAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— . 

Mr. McLEAN. Does the Senator from New Mexico wish to 
address himself to this paragraph? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I merely wish to make a state- 
ment regarding conditions of the trade in the kind of products 
covered by the paragraph. 

Mr. McLEAN. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, this is one of 
those paragraphs which are illustrative of the pending bill. Ac- 
cording to the information which we have, the production of 
common pins, hairpins, and safety pins in 1914 amounted to 
$2,718,792 worth, and in 1919 it was $7,248,000 worth. The 
imports of all pins covered by this paragraph amounted to 
$235,571 worth in 1914. That was prior to the World War. 
Subsequent to war, although business is becoming somewhat 
normal, as evidencing the deplorable condition in which the 
foreign manufacturers find themselves, the importations are 
much less than prior to the war. When the factories of Europe 
are trying to export all that they can, when they are trying to 
secure American dollars, when supposedly the cost of produc- 
tion is cheaper than ever in the history of the world, we find 
that the importations are much less than they were prior to the 
war. Those importations in 1918 amounted to $104,000—I 
give simply the round figures—in 1919 to $130,000; in 1920 to 
$161,000; in 1921 to $156,000. We were importing prior to the 
war $235,000 worth, and the value of those pins as produced in 
this country in 1919 was over $7,000,000. These importations 
are umler existing law. They are infinitesimal in amount 
compared with.the home production. Now, the Committee on 
Finance proposes to increase the tax on these articles by 100 
per cent. 

I should like to learn from some Senator on the other side of 
the Chamber how he can justify any such proposal as that. 
The importations amount to only a fraction of 1 per cent of the 
domestic production; we produce over $7,000,000 worth of the 
commodities mentioned in that paragraph; we are importing 
less than $200,000 worth of hairpins, safety pins, and all the 
other kinds of pins, and it is now proposed to increase the tariff 
duty by 100 per cent. 

Will some Senator on the other side of the Chamber arise 
and attempt to justify this proposition upon any principle of 
tariff legislation, whether propounded by Democrats or Repub- 
licans? Not a word hag been said on the other side of the 
Chamber to justify this proposed rate. No one has risen and 
attempted to announce any principle which would justify this 
increase of 100 per cent tax upon those commodities which go 
into every home in the land. There is no competition of con- 
sequence. Then, why do Senators want to do this? 

There can be only one explanation, and that is that the ma- 
jority of the Finance Committee who propose these increased 
duties are simply determined to raise the taxes on everything 
which the homes of this land consume. They are determined 
that where any amount of any commodity is coming into this 
country they are going to shut it out; that they are going to 
increase the taxes so as to enable the American producers to 
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increase their prices, to create monopolies in these commodities, 
to control ;prices, and thereby levy ,tribute upon every home .in 
the land, If seme Senator can justify this outrage, I trust he 
will rise from-his seat and attempt to.do.so. 

Mr, President, these are times calling for statesmanship. 
We have a great problem to solve. The farmers.of the country 
who produce .a surplus of their commodities must find a market 
abroad ; the steel factories of the country, which have been de- 
pendent more.and more upon finding.a foreign market fer their 
surplus products, want.some method provided whereby they may 
sell their wares; but take the bill.as we have thus far consid- 
ered it.aud whenever there.is anything that,is-heing brought into 
this country Senators on the .other side of the Chamber are 
raising the taxes so as.to shut it out. 

i undersiand that there are Senators upon the other side of 
the Chamber who .profess to be .in sympathy at least with the 
farmers of the country, and who profess to be in. sympathy with 
the laborers of the country who.are working in the factories. 
We have been building up an.export trade for years.. The Presi- 
dent-of.che United States.only recently came before the Congress 
and insisted that we should passa ship subsidy ;bill in order to 
foster our export trade; but here comes the Finance Committee 
of the Senate and builds up this tariff wall, with the inevitable 
result.of destroying our export. trade. 

This may be a little ilem, but it is only one of the thousands 
of items in the bill. It is prapesed te raise this duty 100 per 
cent, and yet not a Senator on the other side of the Chamber 
has attempted to jus‘ify doing so, but when the roll is called the 
lienublican Members.of the Senate will flock into the Chamber 
and follow their leader without asking why, without stopping to 
consider the effect upon the people.of this country. 

lo Senators want to be mere puppets here in the hands of 
those whe would increase the duty upon everything that comes 
into this country from abroad.and even upon those things which 
do net come in here in any censiderable quantity ? 

IHlere we have a fair illustration: Seven million dollars’ worth 
of these articles are produced in this country ; the importations 
have been Jess than $200,000 worth; but it is now desired to 
raise the tax 100 per cent above the present law for the purpose 
of shutting out the $200,000 of importations and to enable the 
munufacturers in the country to control the prices and to eharge 
What they will. 

lL have speken in this Chamber time and again upon-various 
items of the bill. It does seem to me, with these stern facts 
staring us in the face, that sometimes Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber would feel that they ;are called upon to 
justify their action before the American people; but ne Senator 
has risen here ;to say one werd in justification of this precedure. 
No word, in my judgment, can be said except that Republican 
Senators want absolutely to put a stone dariif wall around the 
United States in order to prevent any importations and at the 
silue Lime to prevent any exportations. 

In \the first speech that was delivered on he floor of this 
Chamber by the distinguished chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee he outlined this procedure, but I imagine it was not 
understeed by the Senate or the country. He said that we 
wanted to build up these American industries. .He said if the 
wheat farmer of the country could not tind a market for his-sur- 
plus, let him grow flax; and that is what we are told with 
respect to every industry in this land which produces a surplus. 
Ii the wheat grower.can not :find .a market for his surplus, let 
him grow flax. If :the.catile grower or the pork producer can 
not tind a market for his meat product, let him grow flax; and 
s0 with the cotton grower, who must find a market abroad for 
60 per cent.of his preduce. 

If he can not find that market, let him grow flax ; and.so with 
the producer.of copper, who must export 60 per eent of his com- 
modity. If he can not find a market for it abroad, let him grow 
flax. That is the message which the Senate will send to the 
produeers of this country; and so to the steel producers, who 
manufacture a surplus of their commodities, and steel products 
have been exported at the rate of about a billien dollars.a year: 
If you can net find a market abroad for that, step preducing 
steel and go to raising flax. 

That is the message you send ‘to the people of this country. 
Looking at this bill as a whole, you are proposing absolutely to 
destroy the market for any surplus which we may produce. It 
is supposed that when the great Finance Committee of ‘this body 
undertakes to deal with financial conditions in this country it 
will consider the various factots entering inte the situation. 
We have two extraordinary problems with which to deal. We 
have the question of competition frem abroad; we shave the 
question .af finding a market abread ‘fer -our :surplus products. 
‘Dhe Finance Committee attempts te deal with one only. ft) 
dgheres the ether great problem ef finding a amerket for the sur-' 
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plus ,preducts .of ,this country ; and how anybody en ‘the other 
side of the Chamber who :pretends to be in sympathy with ‘the 
Ppreducer ef farm products, who pretends to be in sympathy with 
anybody who produces a surplus ef any product, can vote for 
these measures is beyond my comprehension. 

You are deliberately destroying the market for these surplus 
products of the eountry. It is as .much your duty ‘to legislate 
for the preducers whe bave a surplus of commodities in this 
country as it is to Jegislate for these who would seek to-contrel 
absolutely the American market. Do you want to say to the 
surplus producers of this country that they.are of no concern to 
you? That iis what you.are saying by this bill. 

The wheat growers of Minnesota, of Nerth Dakota, of Kansas, 
of Nebraska, of New Mexieo, of Oklahoma, of Texas, of Ohio, 
of Lilinois, are going to have something te say to you when 
the reckoning day comes. They are goimg to tell you that yeu 
shave deliberately destroyed their market—that you did not 
care for them. They constitute about 50 per cent of the people 
of this Republic. Upen their prosperity depends the prosperity 
of the land; but you deliberately destroy their prosperity. You 
say to the wheat grower. “ We do not care whether you find a 
market or not.” You say the same thing to the pork producer, 
to the cattle raiser, to the cotton grower, and to the hundreds 
and thousands of other industries which produce a surplus to 
send abroad; “ We do not care whether you find a market or 
not, but we are determined that the preducers of pins shall 
have a complete menepoly of the American market.” 

The preducers of cottonseed oil have felt the heavy weight of 
what has been done. You have closed the markets of Italy for 
25,000,000 gallons of cottonseed oil per annum, and you are 
doing nothing to find another market to take their place. 

I hope ‘that some of you will pender on what you are doing. 
You are dealing with only half the problem, and im this case 
you are complacently fellowing blind leadershjp.. Out of a 
domestic production of over $7,000,000, with importations of 
less than $200,000, you raise @his rate 100 per-cent in order to 
shut eut the infinitesimal amount which is being brought into 
this country. 

That little amount will not affect your American prices, ‘but 
it will find a market for a few bushels of wheat, a market for 
a few pounds of meat, a market for a few pounds of copper, 
and -a market for a few pounds of eotton. 

But you de net stap to consider these things. You are deal- 
ing with only one side of the question. I know that you love 
your country; ‘but, if you de, I ask you not to sell your country 
for a little profit to be made ‘by these few manufacturing con- 
cerns. I do not want you to levy tribute upon the great masses 
of this country and turn the money over to a few concerns 
who may make a few more pins. 

Mr. President, in my judgment this proceedure can not be 
justified. If there is any justification, it ought to be forth- 
commg. 

Mr. McLEXAN. Mr. President, I quite agree with the Senator 
from New Mexico when he remarks that the proceedings to 
which we ‘have been listenimg for the last half hour can not be 
justified. If the Senator had ‘taken the trouble to investigate 
this question, he would have realized that the rate in the bill 
as recommended by the Finance Committee will not begin to 
cover the difference in the labor cost of producing these articles 
here and in foreign countries. 

I wonder if the Senator from New Mexico is wilking to grant 
a rate that would equalize ‘the difference in labor cost in these 
articles, and I will:ask him that question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I submit that the 
Senator from Connecticut dees net know the difference. 

Mr. McLEAN. Let us assume that somebody knows; can we 
also assume that the Senator from New Mexico knows whether 
he is willing to grant a rate that will equalize the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad? If he does, I should like to have 
him answer my question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I will state that 
since we began the consideration of this question I have never 
proposed ‘any rate which under normal conditions would net do 
just what the Senator from Connecticut suggests. We have 
abnormal temporary conditions in one or twe countries in the 
world; but you can not by this bill, which is to remain in effect 
for some years to come—or, rather, which the opposite side of 
the Chamber hopes will remain in effect for seme years to 
come—foresee what the conditions are goimg ‘to be. I wish to 
suggest to the distinguished Senater from Connecticut, how- 
ever, that the old adage is that ‘“‘ The preof of the pudding is in 
the eating.” Here we are, ‘three anda half years after ‘the war. 
Ef there is any mation on earth which can :produce ‘these thrmes 
cheaper than the United States, plus the present tariff uty, 
why do they mot come in here? 
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Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I yielded the floor hoping that 
the Senator from New Mexico would answer my question as to 
whether or not he believes in a protective tariff that would 
equal the difference in the cost of production here and abroad. 
He has not answered my question, and therefore I hope that 
he will surrender the floor to me. c 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will do that. 

Mr. McLEAN. I did not anticipate that the Senator would 
answer the question. He says, “The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating,” and that is true. I think the fact that in the 
last 61 years the Democratic Party has had full power in this 
Government 8 years comes pretty near demonstrating the fact 
that the American people know that the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating. In every single instance when we have 
revised the tariff the opposition has had filibusterers—perhaps 
not with the ability of the Senator from New Mexico, because 
I think he is unsurpassed in that line, but they have done 
pretty well—and up to date apparently the American people 
have preferred to base their judgment upon existing conditions 
and facts and necessities rather than the declamations of the 
gentlemen who under no circumstances believe in a protective 
tariff, and have so announced in their platform year after year. 

Mr. President, I will undertake to indicate to the Senator 
from New Mexico in a sentence the reason why the Finance 
Committee recommended this rate on these articles. It is a 
low rate, much lower than the House rate. 

We have the result of the investigation made by experts, dis- 
interested, chosen for that purpose, who spent three months 
in the task, and, I think, brought to the Finance Committee in- 
formation which no other committee has had in the history of 
this country, when it has undertaken to revise the tariff. This 
committee reports with regard to these articles. First let us 
take hairpins. In England the foreign value by the bundle, 
which seems’,to be the unit, is 3 cents; in this country it is 
something above 8 cents. If we gave the rate of duty to which 
this article is entitled, we would have to exceed 75 per cent cer- 
tainly, because the rate required to equalize the difference in 
the selling price is 115 per cent. 

Now we come to safety pins. In Germany, by the gross, the 
pfice is 3 cents; in this country the selling price is 32 cents. 
Subtracting a reasonable profit, we find we would have to give 
this article a rate above 500 per cent. The importations are 
constant, and they are increasing, as the latest information 
bears conclusive evidence. 

The domestic competition in this article is so fierce that my 
impression is the exporter would have to level his price to the 
competitive price here, and probably all we would get would 
be a revenue duty. 

I want to call attention to just one paragraph in the testi- 
mony taken in the hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on this bill. This, to be sure, is in a brief submitted by 
an American manufacturer, and for that reason I assume it will 
be discredited by the gentlemen on the other side of the 
Chamber. 

They have taken the ground from the start, apparently, that 
anybody who is in business in this country, and who makes a 
profit, is to be criticized sharply, if not thoroughly discredited, 
when he comes before a committee asking for a reasonable pro- 
tection. The foreign producer, no matter whether it is a com- 
plete monopoly or not, must be given the benefit of the doubt in 
every instance. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President-— 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator will allow me to read one 
paragraph before he interrupts, I shall be glad to yield to him 
then. This witness testified as follows: 

Wire hairpins are included under Schedule C, paragraph 158, in 
which are included many items that we do not manufacture or know 
anything about. The wire-hairpin industry is not of large importance 
from a standpoint of dollars and cents. The number of people em- 
Ae is approximately 500, of which about 80 per cent are women and 

0 per cent are men. The competition with foreign manufacturers in 
oe line was so keen, even under the Dingley or Payne tariff of 35 per 
cent—— 

That is the rate which we propose to give here. 
reading— 
that it was with much diiicnlty that the machinery then owned in this 
country was kept fairly well employed. After the duty was reduced 
in 1913 to 20 r cent, the output of American-made wire hairpins 
commenced rapidly to fall off, and had it not been for the wdr condi- 
tions, which prevented further ———— the manufacturers of wire 
patepine 38 this country would have had to close their plants long 

The wire-hairpin industry is now on the verge of facing the above- 
stated condition, unless immediate relief is granted by a return to the 
Dingley or Payne duties of 35 per cent on this particular item. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as the data which the committee 
has secured with regard to these articles authorized rates ex- 
tending anywhere from 75 to 125 per cent, if we are to equalize 
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the difference in the production costs, it does seem to me that 
we should not occupy any more time in discussing the proposal. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. McLean], commenting upon the testimony given before 
the tariff committee by interested parties, forgets the rule 
which applies in a civil or a criminal case in court. The court 
naturally wants to know what interest the witness has in the 
case which is to be tried, and the court will take into consid- 
eration the interest the witness has in considering just what 
weight should be given to his testimony. 

The Senator, it seems to me, would have the Senate lose 
sight of that principle. The witnesses to whom he refers were 
down here testifying about things that will put money into their 
pockets and take money out of the pockets of the American 
people. The consumers of this country are not here, nor were 
they permitted to testify against the testimony produced by 
these interested witnesses, and the Senator from Connecticut 
would have us accept the testimony of those witnesses simply 
because they are American citizens. How much weight will he 
give to the position of American citizens who protest by the 
hundreds and the thousands and the millions against the 
schedules listed in this bill? 

The Senator asks if the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones], the able and distinguished Senator who has fought so 
faithfully to protect the great army of American consumers, is 
willing to accept the proposition of figuring into a tariff bill 
the difference between the cost of production here and the cost 
of production abroad. 

The Senator from Connecticut does not even intimate in his 
argument the watered stock put into the calculations by these 
specially favored American manufacturers. For instance, when 
he has invested only $50,000 in the industry he capitalizes his 
stock at a half million, and counts the cost of production on that 
much money invested, and he has falsified the record to the 
extent of $450,000. No American citizen should be compelled 
to pay tariff taxes upon such a thieving basis. We want the 
cost of production figured upon an honest basis. I do not intend 
at all to reflect upon the Senator from Connecticut, or to inti- 
mate that he would do such a thing, but I am suggesting what 
some do who ask that the cost of production be figured upon 
this basis. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Batt in the chair). Does 
the Senator from’ Alabama yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut? : 

Mr. HEFLIN. I gladly yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McLEAN. These rates are based on the difference in 
cost of labor, and still they are not adequate, if the Reynolds 
report is correct; and the gentlemen who secured this report 
were all disinterested parties. 

I understood the Senator from Alabama to say night before 
last, and perhaps the night before that, and I am not sure he 
did not say it the night preceding the one I last mentioned, 
when the subject of graphite was up, that he was willing that 
the poor laborer in this country should have a-wage which 
would equalize the difference in the cost to the American and to 
his competitor abroad. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I do not intend that the Senator 
shall get away from the issue here. The situation I presented 
was that of a closed industry in America, dying on the hands 
of the Republican Party, and where a foreign graphite indus- 
try had taken charge of the American market and was pouring 
its graphite into our country by the thousands of tons, and the 
Government not deriving one cent of revenue from such traffic. 
In that case the interest of American industry and American 
labor both justified my contention for a tariff for revenue. 

I want to say to the Senator on this other proposition just 
this: He suggests the difference between the cost of labor here 
and abroad. They have not such labor-saving devices as we 
have. We have machinery which puts thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of men out of employment, and those machines 
operate each day, and you have to consider them in counting the 
cost of production, We have eliminated in many of these big 
plants hundreds and thousands of laboring men who by their 
daily toil provided for their families. The Senator would 
forget all that in his calculations. But let us get back to the 
issue. It frequently happens that with these labor-saving de- 
vices one man operating a machine will do the work formerly 
done by 25 or 30 men. 

I do not intend that they shall figure in the watered stock, 
and they do figure it in, and then calculate all of that into the 
situation, and say, “ The cost of production over there is so 
much and the cost over here is so much, therefore we will tax 
the American consumer to give us a profit on imaginary stock.” 
The consumer comes up and says, “ You taxed me and I have 
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not had a hearing. I did not even know you were going to do 
it. You never summoned me to your committee hearing. I am 
a consumer of cement, I am a consumer of salt, I am a con- 
sumer of potash. I am a consumer of hundreds and thousands 
of things you have in this bill, and you have raised the tax on 
all of them without giving me a hearing.” 

Talk about taxation without representation. The Democrats 
in the Senate, with a few Republicans joining them, are fighting 
this thing, and the leaders stand up over there each day and 
criticize and scold us for trying to make you give enough of 
the facts to the Senate and the country so the people will know 
what you are doing here. : 

The Senator from Connecticut seems to forget there is any- 
body in this country except certain favored manufacturers, and 
seems to think they ought to have a license to pillage and 
plunder the American people through high protective tariff 
taxes. 

I denounce such a system. What about the American con- 
sumer? What about the man and the woman who work out 
yonder, far removed from your favored manufacturing estab- 
lishment? You do not consult them about how far their means 
will go in purchasing the common necessities of life. But the 
manufacturing magnate comes down here and says: “I would 
like to have this schedule increased so much and that one so 
much. That will bring to me so many thousand dollars and I 
will be very grateful. I am a good contributor to the campaign 
fund of the Republican Party. I would like to have some con- 
sideration now. I was told when you were candidates in 1920 
that my wishes would be recognized, respected, and responded 
to, and I am here now to present my claims. I would like to 
have these things put in.” 

When I read the bill that you have written, with 4,000 items 
in it, I said: How well they have responded to his wishes. 
Four thousand manufacturers would tax the American con- 
sumers, 100,000,000 strong, and make them pay tribute money 
to their concerns. I do not wonder that they support the Repub- 
lican Party. I do not wonder that they contribute liberally to 
your campaign fund. But what will the 100,000,000 of people do 
at the coming election? What will these men and women do 
who can walk up and deposit their will in the ark of the cove- 
nant in our civic affairs, the ballot box of America? 

You know what a man does when he selects an agent. He 
Selects an agent to do a certain thing, to look after his interests. 
When he goes to perform that duty and fails, what does the 
man do who sent him as his agent? He discharges him. Sup- 
pose that agent violates his trust and serves another man’s pur- 
pose and interest, instead of the purpose and interest of the 
man who sent him as his agent. What does he do? He dis- 
charges him. What are the American people going to do with 
you? They sent you here not to write a robber tariff bill in 
these distressing times, when millions and millions of people are 
hard pressed to buy the actual necessities of life. 

What do you suppose they are going to do to you in the fall 
election? They sent you here to look out for the common weal. 
They sent you here to represent the American masses. They 
sent you here to do that which was for the highest and best 
interest of the country. They find you in this temple at the 
Capitol, this historic legislative hall, writing a tariff measure 
that benefits nobody but four thousand and more trusts and 
combines in America. What are they going to do to you? 
Unless all signs fail, they are going to do to you what Jesus 
did to those who tried to peryert the temple at Jerusalem from 
the purpose for which it was created. They are going to drive 
you out. That is what they should do. 

Mr. President, I have mentioned heretofore that you put a 
tax on table salt and every other kind of salt. I want to get 
that into the head of every American citizen, that this Repub; 
lican Senate has raised the price of salt by a tax of 40 cents a 
sack, $4 for every 10 sacks used in the United States. 

I heard the distinguished senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
CumMInNs], an able man, protesting to-day against your tax on 
cement, but, among other things, I understood him to say that 
he did not think the tariff on cement would affect the price out 
in Nebraska and the other States in the interior. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not think there is another Senator in this body who 
would contend that that is the correct position, unless it be 
those who advocate it on the other side of the Chamber. 

The idea of placing a tax on cement that comes into the United 
States, not affecting the whole American people who buy cement, 
is utterly ridiculous. What will happen when it goes out to the 
people that you have placed a tax on cement? I will tell you 
what will happen. Every man who already has cement on hand 
that he bought at a low price, and every man who buys it later, 
when the consumer comes in and says: “I want a sack of ce- 
ment,” will say to him: “ You know the price has gone up.” 
“ Why is that?” ‘They have put a tax on it. The Republicans 
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have put a tariff tax on cement and the price has advanced.” 
The seller will take advantage of that tax. They want the excuse 
to raise their price, and they raise it, and the consumer pays 
every tax, and every suggestion that will raise a tax is laid 
upon him and taken from him over the counter. Everybody 
knows that who knows anything. So you have raised the tax 
on cement, 

Not only that—I do not know where you Republicans are 
going to stop—but you have a tax on horseshoes and on horseshoe 
nails. Think of that, Mr. President. The good old family horse, 
pulling and tugging away under a Republican administration, 
trying to help provide a livelihood, wears his hoofs out to the 
hair, and the owner suggests: “I had better go down and have 
him shod.” When he goes to buy his nails and shoes they tell 
him the price has been raised because the Republicans have put 
a tariff tax on horseshoe nails and shoes. Then he says: “ Well, 
I can not use him. I am not able to buy shoes and nails. I will 
turn him out in the pasture. I want to buy some wire fence to 
put around the pasture where he can graze on the grass. 

They tell him that the Republicans have put a tax on wire 
fencing, and the farmer is at his row’s end under the tax- 
gouging process of the Republican Party. 

If the farmers knew just what you were doing here, if they 
could hear such an eloquent speech as was made to-night by the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLEAN], plead- 
ing for those 4,000 people who want to tax the whole American 
people for the purpose of increasing their profits and their 
fortunes, they would say, “The Republican Party has been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting.” 

Mr. President, they exhibit impatience at those of us on this 
side and those few on the other side of the Chamber who dare 
to oppose the hog combine. They do not even treat them 
courteously. They make it hard for them in every way they 
can. Of course, they know that the time-honored Democratic 
Party has never yet lowered her arms in battling for the cause 
of the people, has never yet bowed the knee to predatory inter- 
ests. _They jnow that their criticisms will fall on deaf ears over 
here. We are crusaders in the cause of the. people. But for 
our kind the Republic would perish. 

Think of the doctrine announced to-night by the Senator 
from Connecticut, figuring only in the interests of the men who 
manufacture, 4,000 and more of them, whose items are in this 
bill. The whole American people marching, in an attempt to 
get back upon the road of progress and prosperity, along which 
they used to march under Democratic rule, are halted, while 
4,000 captains of industry lift tke black flag with skull and 
crossbones on it and say, “ We are going to tax you and in- 
crease our fortunes before you proceed further.” 

The question is, Will the American people submit to such a 
process of pillage and plunder? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] to 
the committee amendment, which will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 71, line 2, strike out of 
the committee amendment the numerals “40” and insert in 
lieu thereof the numerals “20,” so as to read “20 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MOSES (when Mr. KrEyeEs’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Keyes], who is absent on account of illness, au- 
thorizes me to announce that if he were present he would 
vote “nay” on this amendment. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the sanie an- 
nouncement of the transfer of my pair as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKE Liar] 
to the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], I 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. F'RE- 
LINGHUYSEN] to the Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBERSON] and 
vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. Making the same announcement as heretofore 
with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as before with 
reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rogrnson] to the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Srantey] to the junior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Rawson] and vote “ nay.” 
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Mr. McKINLEY (after having voted im the negative). 1 
transfer my .pair with ,the junior Senator from Arkansas [ Mr. 
Caraway] tothe junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and 
allow my vote .to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I.desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DitLincHAM] with \the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ence] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEn]; 

The junier Senater from Ohio [Mr. Wiis] with the senior 
Senater from Ohio [Mr. .PomMERENE] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida ;[Mr. TramMMELr] ; 

The Senater from Arizona [Mr. Camron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson] ; and 

The Senater from Indiana [Mr. Wazson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr, Wriiitams]. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 39, as follows: 

YEAS—13. 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Swanson 
NAYS—329. 
McKinley 
McLean 
McNary 
Moses 
New 
Newberry 
Oddie 
Pepper 
MeCormick Phipps 7 
McCumber Poindexter 
NOT VOTING—44,. 
Fletcher Nelson 
Frelinghuysen Nicholson 
Gerry Norbeck 
Glass Norris 
Gooding Owen 
Harreld Page 
Hitchcock Pittman 
Keyes Pomerene 
King Rawson 
McKellar Reed Williams 
Fernald Myers Robinson Willis 

So Mr. SHEepparv’s amendment to the amendment reported by 
the committee was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent at this time that 
when the Senate closes its business for this calendar day it 
recess until to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The VICE PRESPDENT. Is there objection? 
hears ‘none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘On line 2, page 71, I move to strike out “40” 
and insert “85.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will be stated. 

The Assistant Secrerary. On page 71, line 2, 
words “per cent” it is proposed to strike out “ 
sert “ 35.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. McCUMBER: Mr. President, that makes 42 amendments 
we have disposed of to-day. I desire to show my appreciation 
of the courtesy of those who have allowed us to dispose of so 
many amendments by not asking them to remain in session 
longer to-night. A short executive session is desired, however, 
and, therefore, I take the opportunity to move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

PITTSBURGH (PA.) STORAGE SUPPLY DEPOT. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
sent far the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 10925) to 
authorize the Secretary of War to sell real property known as 
the Pittsburgh Storage Supply Depot, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as follows 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby in 
authorized to sell at “either public or private sale, upon terms and con- 
ditions @eemed advisable by him, the land and improvements thereon 
ereeted, situated in the city of Pittsburgh, State of Pennsylvania, 
lying between Thirty-ninth Street, Fortieth Street, Butler Street, and 


Heflin 
Jones, N. Mex. 
La Follette 
Overman 


Ashurst 
Dial 
Harris 
Harrison 


Walsh, Mont. 


Hale 
Johnsen 
Jones, Wash, 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Ladd 
Lenroot 
Lodge 


Ball 
Keandegee 
Bursum 
Calder 
Capper 
Cummins 
Curtis 
Etkins 
Ernst 
France 


Ransdell 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 
Warren 


Borah 
Broussard 
Cameron 
Caraway 
Coit 


Shields 
Stanfield 
Stanley 
‘Trammell 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Wagson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 
Weller 


Crow 
Culberson 
Dillingham 
du Pont 
Edge 


The amendment to the amendment 


before the 


the Allegheny River in said city, comprising an area of approximately 
19% acres, and also a certain parcel of land ‘in said city ef Pittsburg 


leeated at the northwest .corner of Geneva Sireet and For 
Street, comprising approximately one-half acre, iopether wi 
ments and rights of way leading thereto, all of which -said property 
4s generally Known as ‘the Pittsburgh Storage and Supply Depot, and 
@o sell the same as a whole or in parcels, as the Secretary of War 


+fourth 
ease- 


The Chair 


| place of W. E. 
40” and in- | 
place of A. G. Griffith, 


After five minutes spent . 


may determine, .and to execute and deliver jin the name of the United 
‘States and in > tee behalf any and.all deeds or other instruments meces- 

ae 2 effect gudh sate. 
2. ‘That all moneys Teedived as the proceeds of such ‘sale, after 


the necessary ‘expenses connected therewith, .shiail ibe .de- 
— n the Carer of the United States to the credit of miscel- 
aneous Teceipts. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
RECESS. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move. that tthe Senate take a recess, the 
recess being, under the previous order, until-to-morrow morn- 
ing at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at ‘9 o’clock and 25 minutes 
p.m.) the Senate, under ‘the order previously entered, took a re- 
cess until to-morrow, Saturday, May 27, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Derecutive nominations received by the Senate May 26 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
RECEIVER OF Pusric MONeEys., 

Harmon Hayward Schwoob, of Wyoming, to be receiver of 
public moneys at Lander, Wyo., vice William H. Edley, term 
expired. Nominated under date of May 8, 1922, and confirmed 
May 11, 1922, as “ Hayward H. Schwoob.” 

REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


George C. Jackman, of Michigan, to be register of the land 
office at Marquette, Mich., effective upon coimpletion of con- 
solidation under the act of October 28, 1921. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvy. 


The following-named midshipmen to be second lieutenants in 
the Marine Corps from the 3d day of June, 1921: 


Frederick Wagner Biel. Clayton Charles Jerome. 

Frank Burroughs Birthright. Emery Dilsworth Larson. 

Charles Campbell Brown. James Marshall McHugh. 

Raymond Paul Coffman. Lyman ‘Gano Miller. 

Pierson Ellsworth Conradt. William Montgomery Mitchell. 

Charles Frederick Orisp. William Willard Orr. 

Rupert Riley Deese. teorge Joseph O'Shea. 

Ralph Birchard DeWitt. Bugene Hayden Price. 

John Curling Donehoo, jr. James Profit Riseley. 

Harry Edward Dunkelberger. Robert Louis Skidmore. 

Ralph Edward Forsyth. Edward Dickinson Taylor. 

Richard James Godin, John Buxton Weaver. 

Howard Reid Huff. 

POSTMASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA, 

Francis C. Harvey to be postmaster at Rivera, Calif. 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Herman C. Lewis to be postmaster at Artesia, Calif., 
Perry, resigned. 
Cynthia P. Griffith to be postmaster at Wheatland, Calif., in 
deceased. 

GEORGIA, 

William D. Lynn to be postmaster at Collins, Ga 
became presidential January 1, 1920. 

Jett M. Potts to be postmaster at West Point, Ga., 
of M. P. Dixon. 
1922. 


Office 


in 


Office 


in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 21, 


INDIANA. 
to be postmaster at Cayuga, Ind., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired May 


William J. DeVerter 
place of G. T. Ritter. 
25, 1922. 

KANSAS. 


Harry R. Markham to be postmaster at Alton, Kans., in place 


of J. C. Cordill, resigned. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- | 


MAINE. 
Cynthia R, Clement to be postmaster at Seal Harbor, Me.,, 
in place of F. H. Macomber, deceased. 
MICHIGAN. 
William Florian to be postmaster at Grand Junction, Mich. 


| Office became presidential October 1, 1920. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Ellen V. Montgomery tobe postmaster at Potts Camp, Miss., 
lin place of M. 1. Hancock. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 1922. 
MISSOURI. 
George Thayer to be postmaster at Flemington, Mo. 
became presidential January 1, 1922 
Paul V. Martin to be postmaster at Sarcoxie, 


Office 


Mo., in place 


| of C. L. Wilson, deceased. 
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NEBRASKA, 

Andrew E. Stanley to be postmaster at Loomis, Nebr. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921, 

Mamie L. Reams to be postmaster at Naponee, Nebr. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 

NEW MEXICO. 

John H. Doyle, jr., to be postmaster at Mountainair, N. Mex., 

in place of J. A. Beal, resigned. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Matilda M. Hodapp to be postmaster at Spotswood, N. J. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1921. 


NEW YORK, 


Clarence M. Herrington to be postmaster at Johnsonville, 
N. Y. Office became presidential January 1, 1922. 

Frederick Theall to be postmaster at Hartsdale, N. Y., in place 
of Frederick Theall. Incumbent’s commission expired April 6, 
1922. 

Fannie B. Rooney to be postmaster at Schroon Lake, N, Y., in 
place of C. A. Lockwood, resigned. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

Orin R. York to be postmaster at High Point, N. C., in place 

of J. J. Farriss, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

William H. Scholl to be postmaster at Hellertown, Pa., in 
place of F. C. Harwi, resigned. 

Leon M. Cobb to be postmaster at Mount Pocono, Pa., in 
place of C. H. Carter. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 4, 1922. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

George F. Wilson to be postmaster at Darlington, S. C., in 

place of C. W. Milling, deceased. 
TENNESSEE. 

John B, Elliott to be postmaster at_Athens, Tenn., in place of 
C. M. Reed, removed. 

TEXAS, 


Charley R. Jamison to be postmaster at Boyd, Tex. 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 
Fred ©. Davis to be postmaster at Harrisburg, Tex. 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 
VIRGINIA, 


Annie G. Davey to be postmaster at Evington, Va. 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 

Missouri S. Harmon to be postmaster at Melfa, Va. 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 

Mollie H. Gettle to be postmaster at Rustburg, Va. 
came presidential April 1, 1920. 

Miriam §. Yates to be postmaster at Brookneal, Va., in place 
of J, R. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 
1921. 

Rufus P. Custis to be postmaster at Eastville, Va., in place 
of L. J. Nottingham.  Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922. 

Efhel V. Vaughan to be postmaster at Timberville, Va., in 
place of E. V. Vaughan. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
8, 1922, ‘ 


Office 
Office 


Office be- 
Office be- 
Office be- 


WISCONSIN, 


George S. Eklund to be postmaster at Gillett, Wis., in place 
of J. M. Melchior. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922. 

John A, Haddow to be postmaster at River Falls, Wis., in 
place of F. X. Knobel, resigned. 

WYOMING. ; 
Ralph R. Long to be postmaster at Gillette, Wyo., in place of 
E. H. Schrick, resigned. 
CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 26 (legisla- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Harmon Hayward Schwoob to be receiver of public moneys at 
Lander, Wyo. 

POSTMASTERS. 
MINNESOTA, 

Jason Weatherhead, Ada. 

Ernest W. Nobbs, Bellingham. 

William Perbix, Hopkins. 

Hans C, Pedersen, Ruthton. ~“ 


order or not. 


| Wednesday. 
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MISSISSIPPI, 


Edgar D. Chapman, Coffeeville. 

Tra I. Massey, Ethel. 

Herbert B. Miller, Gloster. 

Herbert O. Roberts, Holly Springs. 
Earl BE. Royals, Mize. 

Joseph R. Weathersby, Taylorsville. 
James S. Andrews, Vosburg. 


MISSOUBL 
Jessie F. Huff, Des Arc. 
Berry Crow, Licking. 

MONTANA, 


Dakota L. Martin, Oswego. 
Burr A. Davison, Roundup. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Alex L. Carlier, Point Marion. 
Charles H. Myers, Wrightsville. 
WASHINGTON, 
Sylvester G. Buell, Arlington. 
Charles O. Merideth, Kent. 
Jacob Vercler, Opportunity. 
e WISCONSIN. 
Nora G. Egan, Highland. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frmay, May 26, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. ; 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Blessed Lord, Thy testimonies are wonderful and Thy mercy 
endureth forever. Thy infinite abundance transcends all human 
thought and human need. We thank Thee for such bountiful 
provisions which are bestowed with all tenderness and ministra- 
tion of life. Graciously help us- to understand all problems 
which are uppermost in the minds of the people. In all our 
service may nothing be omitted that will build up the great and 
traditional institutions of our Republic. To the frail, magnify 
Thy strength; to the erring, turn Thy eye of pity and compas- 
sion; and with us all may weakness go and strength come. At 
the close of the day, when we sit alone with our thoughts, grant 
us great peace. In the name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 
QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
question of privilege and desire to be heard. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman think it is in order on 
Calendar Wednesday ? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I think it is entirely in 
order to rise to a question of privilege at any time. It happens 
to be Friday, and the orger making it Calendar Wednesday 
would not make it impossible for anyone to rise to a question of 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not certain whether it is in 
If it is an urgency, the Chair would not raise the 
question. The Chair would suggest that if the gentleman will 
wait until to-morrow it would avoid the question of Calendar 
The Chair might rule it out on that ground. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the Chair 
that it is purely a matter of whether or not a Member may 
rise in his place and raise this question of privilege, and I 
should not desire to delay the matter until to-morrow, because 
I think it is a matter that ought to be presented to the House 
at the present time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will point out to the gentleman 
that if he waited until to-morrow he would avoid the question 
of Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South- Dakota. I desire also to advise 
the Speaker that if I did not raise the question to-day the en- 
tire parliamentary situation might possibly change because of 
a reconsideration of the rule by the Rules Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman 
whether he is rising to a question of personal privilege or a 
question of privileges affecting the House 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Daketa. I would say to the gentle- 
man that it is a question of privileges affecting the House. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 11, 1922, there was introduced in the 
House House Resolution 323 by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Wooprurr], and as that resolution will have great bear- 
ing on the question of privilege I would like to have it read 
by the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is familiar with it. The gentle- 
man can have it printed. The Chair does not think it neces- 
sary to take up the time with it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed. 

The SPEAK®XR. Without objection it will be printed. 

There was no objection. 

The following is the resolution referred to: 

House Resolution 323. 


Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of Representatives be, and 
he is hereby, directed to appoint from the membership of this House a 
select committee of 15 Members for the Sixty-seventh Congress, and 
which said committee is hereby authorized to fully investigate all con- 
tracts and expenditures made by the War Department, or under its 
directions, the Navy Department, or under its directions, and the Alien 
Property Custodian, or under his direction, during and since the late 
war with Germany, and the settlement of any of such contracts by any 
officer or agent or department of the Government, and to investigate 
the criminal and civil prosecution, or lack of prosecution, of any or all 
of the claims of the Government arising out of guch contracts, or the 
settlement thereof, by the Attorney General, the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, the Secretary of War, or the Secretary of the Navy, and in 
addition to the powers herein conferred shall have the same powers 
and authority as are now conferred by the ruijes of this House upon 
the standing Committee on Expenditures in the War Department, Said 
committee is hereby authorized to send for parsons and papers, to ad- 
minister oaths and affirmations, to take testimony, to sit during the ses- 
sions of the House and during any recess which may occur during its 
sessions, and may meet at such ces as said committee deems advis- 
able. Said committee is also hereby authorized and empowered to ap- 
point such subcommittees as it may deem advisable, and such subeom- 
mittees, when so appointed, are hereby authorized to send for persons 
and papers, to administer oaths and take testimony, and to meet at 
such times and places as said committee shall from time to time direct. 

Resolved further, That said select committee shall report to *the 
House, in one or Brore. reports, as it may deem advisable, the result 
of its investigations, with such recommendations as it may care to 
make, 

Resolved further, That the Speaker of the House is hereby authorized 
to issue subpenas to witnesses, upon the request of said committee or 
Sax supcommittee thereof, during any recess of Congress during the 
sessions. 

Resolwed further, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be di- 
rected te serve all subpenas and other process put into his hands by 
said committee or any subcommittee thereof. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr, Speaker, that resolu- 
tion was sent te the Rules Committee, and on May 3 of this 
year it was ordered to be reported out by the Rules Committee 
on a motion which I made that the chairman of the committee 
be instructed to bring it before the House at the earliest possible 
moment. $ 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, no such language 
was contained in the motion. I think the gentleman should state 
that. The only motion was that the resolution should be re- 
ported out. There was not anything stated to us as to when it 
should be reported out; nothing of that kind. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would say to the gentle- 
man, who, I know, desires to be accurate, that I made the mo- 
tion myself, and perhaps he may not have clearly understood 
what I said, and.I do not know what the minutes may show. 
I am talking from my own personal, recollection, and I feel as 
confident that I made that statement as the gentleman is that 
he did not hear it. There will be no question of veracity 
involved. 

The SPEAKDR. The Chair must say, of course, that it is 
not in order to repeat what occurs in the committee. The 
records of the committee will show what occurred. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the Speaker 
that the precedent on which I am relying, and which is abso- 
lutely in point, is a case wherein the same question was raised, 
and the Speaker at that time—Speaker Reed—permitted the 
Member of the House who stated the question of privilege to 
state the facts, Otherwise there was nothing on which the 
Speaker could rule. 

In any event, this Resolution 323 was ordered to be reported 
by the Rules Committee. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of order before 
any other discussion is indulged in that the gentleman should 
state the question of privilege involving the rights of the House. 
What is the question the gentleman is raising? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that I think the Speaker understands full 
well what I am trying to present, and he has not raised any 
guestion but that I am coming to it in proper order. 

Mr. WALSH. That is all right; but the Speaker is not the 
only one involved. There are others involved, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Of course, every Member of 
Congress. is. interested. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the right to ask that 
the gentleman proceed in the regular order, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say that I am com- 
ing to the point now. 

This resolution was not reported by the chairman of the 
Rules Committee, but it has been resting in his pocket since 
May 3, and it is very evident there is no intention on the part 
of the chairman of the Rules Committee to report it. I do not 
question the motive of the chairman of the Rules Committee. 
I will say that if this statement is out of order, I hope the 
gentleman from Massachusetts will not make a point of order. 
I know that the chairman of the Rules Committee is just as 
anxious as any citizen of the United States to see that anyone 
who wrongfully took money from the Government on war 
contracts during the late war should be prosecuted. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I must make the point of 
order that the gentleman address himself to the question of 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Wyoming is, of course, 
correct. The gentleman is right in insisting that the gentleman 
from South Dakota shall address himself to the question of 
privilege. 

Mr. MONDELL. I suggest that a great deal of conversation 
and argument might be made on general questions and prob- 
lems, but the case before the House is a question of privi- 
lege. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I am very sorry that the 
gentleman from Wyoming will not allow me to give my high 
opinion of the integrity and statesmanship of the gentleman 
from Kansas, the chairman of the Rules Committee. It is not 
my fault if I am not allowed to do so. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is not within the province of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota to do so. We all know the high 
character and statesmanship of the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Campsetrt]. That has not been questioned by anyone. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. And ought to be stated 
at all times. In any event, this resolution was never reported 
to the House, but is still quietly resting and reposing in the 
pocket of the chairman of the Rules Committee. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question in that particular? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. I did not understand how the gentleman 
comes to the conclusion that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] is such a great statesman, when he says he has still 
got the rule in his pocket. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to state to the gentle- 
man that he wishes the debate to be confined to the point of 
order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The question of privilege, 
Mr. Speaker, is this: Whenever a resolution is ordered reported 
by a committee of the House, and that committee has spoken, 
the House is entitled to have the action of that committee trans- 
lated into action and the report of the committee given to the 
House. If that were not true, Mr. Speaker, to use this illustra- 
tion, suppose, for instance, the great Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce should by practically a unanimous vote 
report a bill repealing the Esch-Cummins law, and then suppose 
the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce should refuse to report that out. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. That would impede the 
business of the House. This is impeding the business of the 
House. A case identical with this came before the House on 
January 23, 1891. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has read that decision and is 
perfectly familiar with it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. May I say to the Speaker 
that wh#e undoubtedly the Chair is familiar with this case, be- 
cause I discussed it with the House parliamentarian some time 
ago, the membership of the House is not. It might come to the 
point where an appeal might be taken from the decision of the 
Chair, and the House, when it passes upon the question, should 
be familiar with the facts in this case and the prior decision of 
the Speaker of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman briefly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. This identical case came 
up, I say, on January 23, 1891, when a resolution came up to 
investigate the Commissioner of Pensions for fraud in real 
estate deals in the District of Columbia, and the committee to 
which it was referred decided that that resolution of investiga- 
tion should be reported to thé House. The ehairman of the 
committee, Mr. Morrill, claimed that he had filed the report, 
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but it! could never be found, and; Mr.Cooper. of Indiana rose-and 
made the identical motion I make to-day and; raised this;same 
question: cf privilege. There was a:good:deal of debate pro and 
con. A Member of this House, Williamy McKinley, jr., of Olio, 
made the same point of order that is to-day, made by.\the gen- 


tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WansH]., At that time Speaker | 


teed was Speaker of the House, and he made the:follawing :rul- 
ing. He said: 

The statement: made by the gentleman from Indiana {Mr. Cooper] is 
that a committee of this House adopted:a resolution -to.report, for re 
reference by the House under the twenty-second,rule, resolutions, which 
had been referred to that committee in ne order. He states that a 
considerable length of time has elapsed since that action was. takon by 
the committee to which the. origimal: resolution. was. referred,: and he 
claims that, this is.a question of, privilege involving the rights of the 
House and its method of doing business.. The Chair thinks it is plainly 
so; that, the committee having ordered:a report of that kind, it should 
have, been: made; in;a reasonable time, and that. the House has a right 
to.make inquiry into the. matter and to decide. that ought to. be done 
under the circumstances. 

That is exactly this situation... It has been stated by the ma- 
jority leader—it was so. stated: yesterday and the day before— 
that the House is very soon, going to. have three-day recesses. 
If the question of. the adoption. of. this resolution is to come 
before the House it. must come now. If it: is postponed even for 
a few days it will mean the membership of the House will never 
have an opportunity to vote upon it.. Therefore the construction 
of .the. word." reasonable,’ which. is the.only point upon which 
the postponement of this resolution can be-based-——an interpreta- 
tion of that—is.that it must be: immediately brought to the 
attention of. the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. A point that bears, it.seems to me, 
strictly,upon the question that we have here is that recently the 
matte? of this resolution was brought, before the House by some 
interrogation of the chairman of the Committee on Rules and 
the. chairman: of the. Committee on Rules gave the House to 
understand that he did not propese to repert the resolution. 

The question was put to him as to whether he intended to 
report the resolution, and he indicated reasons why. he did not 
think. it desirahle, and then when the: question was: further 
asked as to whether it was his right to decline. to report the 
resolution; he said he was, answerable only to. his. com- 
mittee—— 

Mr, CAMPBELL. of Kansas. 
House. 

Mr. MOORHE, of Virginia. No, sin; simply answerable .to his 
committee. 

Mr,. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
otherwise. 

Mr.. MOORE of Virginia. No.. The record: is. here. The 
gentleman has deelined: in, substance to. report, and, in fact, 
has Said that. he did not, intend.to report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South: Dakota.,. I think that. question can 
be settled very,easily. The. chairman: of, the Committee on 
Rules is here.. He,.can,;say in,one-moment. whether or not he 
intends, to report ig By silence he can convey the idea that 
he never does. intend.to report it. 

The SPEAKER. The.Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
one question. Is this the earliest rule that is now.in the hands 
of the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. JOHNSON of,:South Daketa. I do,net know how many 
rules,:Mr. Speaker, the chairman, of the Committee on; Rules 
has. in. his poeket.. I am. not saying, that. in any spirit of levity 
or desire: to. criticize. I remember that, there were a number 
of.rules reported by the Committee on Rules, all reported on.the 
same day; May 3. The fact that, one, may have come up. before 
the other. would. make no. difference, because.we have had no 
meeting of the committee since May, 3. 

Mr.,. MONDELL,. I think at, least, one, or perhaps. two, rules 
were voted. by the, committee.long before this that. have not 
been presented to the House so.far, because the business of the 
House has not been such as, to make.it possible. .The.report 
on the Senate bill. 539, the railroad.valuation;:bill, we have been 
trying to. reach, for some time. It is:new, set down. for next 
Friday... That, report was. made, some weeks before the..report 
on, the bill. in.question. 

Now, will. the. gentleman from South. Dakota yield fora 
question? 

Mr. JOHNSON..of South Dakota. I would. like to. answer 
that before I yield for a question. The.gentleman, from. Wy- 
oming: brings up; the question; that there are. several, of, these 
other rules new pending. Now, I would, like to ask; the gentle- 
man while he is on the floor if it, is not his intention to kill this 
resolution and, never bring, it up? 


Mr. Speaker, will the. gentleman 


And. to the majority of the 


I think the reeord will show 
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Mr.. MONDELL.. I.do not ‘think the gentleman; from, South 
Dakota: has the, right,:to.ask me that question.. I de not,think 
I am under any obligations to answer it. However, if it is.a 
matter.of: interest: tothe :gentleman:I will:say I do-not approve 
the-resolution;of the gentleman., 

Mr. JOHNSON».of-; South: Dakota... I . have. ne: objection to 
hearing the statement.of the gentleman: 

Mr. MONDELL: I donot approve it, and-I never have ap- 
proved iti: I domot think; the passage-of. the: resolution. would 
expedite, but rather ;would delay, the-proseeution-of these whe 
may have defrauded. the Government. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, may I have: the 
floor. for a: moment? 

Mr.. MONDELL:.. However, my opinion:in:regard:to:the matr 
ter : dees not meeessarily affect its.consideration,, There: have 
been matters considered: before now: in;the, Hause-—I -haye, in 
fact, assisted in--helping to seeure consideration of matters 
that I did--not; wholly approve. I :am not necessarily called 
upon to. approve the action ofa committee, and I ‘did not: ap- 
prove its action in this particular case, Now, will the: gentle- 
man answer my question with regard to a statement: that; he 
made. just a moment age? He made.a statement. to the effect 
that: the case. that he had cited was .on all fours:with this 
case. In that case there was:a:seleet committee, not: a stand- 
ing committee. but a seleet: committee: of ‘the: House: that had 
made a certain report or authorized: the. making of ja certain 
report. That was an investigating committee... This:.case: is 
not at all: on; all fours with; that case; Here is: a;standing 
committee of the House; to. wit, the Committee.on; Rules, and 
yet I understoed the gentleman from South Dakota to:say that 
the cases were identical. They are:far from: being identical. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. May I ask:the gentleman 
right. there to point out any precedent in this -Heuse where a 
different rule has been applied: to a. standing committee:and a 
select committee? 

Mr. MONDELL. There are:many cases. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota.; I would like to. have the 
gentleman point out one. 

Mr. MONDELL. The same rules de not necessarily apply 
by any manner of means. I do net want. to,interrupt the. gen- 
tleman’s discussion, but, may I*make this suggestion, that if 
it be held. that the: moment the Committee on Rules: authorizes a 
rule for the consideration: of business: the. matter becomes a 
question of privilege of the Heuse: which any, Member may 
demand consideration: of, we: shall. have: some difficulty first 
in securing rules from; the Committee on: Rules, and: we will 
have very much more diffieulty in: the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the House in: an: orderly way. If a :repert frem the 
Committee on Rules must be submitted. instanter, forthwith, and 
in advance of other reports from the Committee, on Rules be- 
cause. some gentleman sees. fit to: demand: it, then we-shall be 
confronted. with a -situation; under: which it will be impossible 
to have the orderly consideration: of business in;the House. 

Mr... JOHNSON of South: Daketa:: I .will-say:to: the. gentle- 
man that ‘that is easily answerable. The;Rules: Committee as 
it passes each rule can determine absolutely in: what order that 
rule shall be brought: up. It has net been done: heretofore, .but 
it can be done at any time, providing that the rules adopted by 
the Rules Committee be brought ‘up:in:a»certain order: The 
Rules; Committee can always control that. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is: utterly impossible to adopt: any such 
rule as that. The Committee.on Rules.can not in:the nature of 
things: know » how. much time. will. be consumed: in: the. con- 
sideration of privileged: business,:. Committees: having legisia- 
tion, that is privileged. may occupy the time of the-House for 
days and. weeks, making it utterly .impessible to. bring in)a 
special rule. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South. Daketa.. I will:say te: the gentleman 
that that is easily answerable, because. the Rules Commiftee in 
one provision of the rule could say,:‘‘ This shall. be.-brought. out 
at; the discretion: of. the chairman: of the. Rules; Committee,’ 
and the committee can make the order discretionary with the 
chainman. 

Mr.; WALSH., Will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr., JOHNSON of; South: Dakota. I ‘yield, to, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr.. WALSH. Is:the gentleman's question:of- privilege. di- 
reeted.to the fact that the chairman of: the Rules Committee has 
not..attempted to secure recognition: from, the Speaker to. bring 
this resolution before the House, or to:the fact that the chair- 
man of the Rules Commaittee has not.reperted a resolution which 
was passed by the committee? 

Mr.. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It gees ta.both; In the first 
place, I willisay it goes further than the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has stated.the question. . The question is-brought, before 
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the House because I am firmly of the conviction that the 
chairman of the Rules Committee intends never to report the 
resolution, 

Mr. WALSH. What he intends to do has nothing to do with 
the point the gentleman is raising. The question I have asked 
is, Whether the question of privilege affecting the rights of the 
House goes to the fact that the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee has not risen in his place upon the floor and asked 
recognition of the Speaker to bring up that resolution, or 
whether it is directed to the failure of the chairman of the 
Rules Committee to report the resolution that the committee had 
authorized him to report? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that my objection is taken to both. But 
for the purpose of the decision of the Chair in this case it is 
not necessary to enter into that discussion, because I have 
raised both questions, the failure to report—— 

Mr. WALSH. Then I make the point of order—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Let me finish. The failure 
to report and the failure to rise in his place and bring it up. 
It is upon both those points. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman from South Dakota has not stated a question 
of privilege affecting the rights of the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman permit me to 
make just one observation? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I stated a moment ago that the 
gentleman from Kansas, at the time when he indicated that he 
did not intend to report the resolution, pleaded, as I understood 
him, that he was accountable only to his committee. I find 
that he did add the words ‘and to the majority of the House.” 
Now, I conceive that the effort is now being made, presumably 
and probably by the majority-of the House, to require him to 
report that resolution. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, if I may, I just want to address 
the Chair for a moment or two. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no interest in this controversy between my 
good friends on the other side, and I am frank to say that I 
am not concerned about whether this special investigating com- 
mittee is authorized or not; but I am profoundly interested, and 
every Member of this House is interested, in the honor and dig- 
nity and rights of the House collectively being preserved and 
maintained. As I understand it, that is the question presented 
by the point of order raised by the gentleman from South 
Dakota. I have read section 2609 of Hinds’ Precedents, which 
is the precedent cited by the gentleman. That case arose when 
Mr. Reed was Speaker of the House. I think it is universally 
conceded that this House has never had an abler parliamenta- 
rian in the chair than Mr. Reed. Now, the Speaker occupies 
to some extent the position and performs to some extent the 
functions of a court. A court can take judicial cognizance of 
what happens in the presence of the court, and the Speaker 
can take cognizance of what transpires in this body. It seems 
to be conceded that the question that is presented to the Speaker 
is that the Committee on Rules has directed its chairman to 
present to the House a rule providing for the consideration of 
the Woodruff resolution. The precedent cited ruled by Speaker 
Reed held that when there has been a reasonable time for the 
committee chairman to present a rule that he has been directed 
to report, and he has not done it, it presents a question of privi- 
lege, for, said he in that decision, if that is not true one Mem- 
ber of the House can absolutely thwart and undo the action of 
his committee. Now, it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that if the 
committee direct one of its members to report a resolution 
providing an order of business, unless that committee rescinds 
its action by reconsidering its action, taking away or withdraw- 
ing the instructions to the member to report it, that member 
is obligated to do it within a reasonable time; and if he fails 
to do it I think the House is interested, because certainly the 
agent is not the equal of his principal, and certainly no one 
member of the committee should be given the power to block 
the action of a majority ef his committee. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the rule provides that it shall always be in 
order to report a rule from the Committee on Rules providing 
for order of business, except possibly on Calendar Wednesday. 
If a member of the Committee on Rules makes a report to the 
House it does not follow necessarily that the House is going to 
adopt it or consider the resolution. 

It is a privileged report, and the gentleman can not make a 
report of this character by dropping it in the basket; he must 
present it from the floor, and if the House does not want to 
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consider it, the House can refuse to consider the resolution, 
and that is the end of it. As I said at the outset, I am not 
interested in this controversy between my friends on the other 
side, but I do think, admitting the facts which seem to be con- 
ceded, that it is undoubtedly a privileged motion that the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota makes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

Mr. CRISP. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the Committee on Rules any jurisdiction 
as to directing its chairman or other member authorized to 
report a resolution when he shall call it up? 

Mr. CRISP. I think it comes down to the good faith. I 
think the Committee on Rules could direct a member to report 
a rule instanter, or the very first time that the Speaker would 
recognize him, but that is not involved here. 

Mr. WALSH. That is involved in the -gentleman’s argument. 

Mr. CRISP. In this case, there being no specific instruc- 
tions when the report should be made, I think it should be re- 
ported in a reasonable time, and whether the chairman of the 
committee is trying in good faith to carry out the instructions 
of the committee is the controlling question. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state if the Committee on 
Rules had instructed the chairman to seek recognition at 2 
o’clock on a certain day, if he did not do it, would that in- 
volve a question of privilege? : 

Mr. CRISP. I do not think so; I do not think that is a 
reasonable time. But if I were the chairman of the committee 
{ would make a strenuous effort to get. recognition at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. WALSH. Suppose the Speaker would not recognize him. 

‘Mr. CRISP. Well, I would have done all I could, and I 
could do no more. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think that would be a 
basis for a privileged question ? 

Mr. CRISP. No; I do not think it would be a reagonable 
time. I admit that it has got to be a reasonable time, but I 
think the Chair in passing on the question can take cognizance 
of, everything that has transpired within this body in deter- 
mining whether the member who is directed to report the rule 
is acting in good faith and is seeking to carry out the instruc- 
tions of his committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, in relation 
to what is a reasonable time, if the Committee on Rules orders 
the chairman to report the resolution. and within 20 minutes 
he says he will not report it, says so directly or by inference, 
then the reasonable time has expired, That is the exact case 
in this particular case, because the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules does not intend to report the resolution. If he would 
say definitely at this time that he expects to report it and move 
its adoption, then the question of reasonable time might come in. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentleman 
from Georgia has stated explicitly and clearly the purpose and 
bearing of the rule, and the only decision the Chair is aware 
of is the one cited by the gentleman from North Dakota of 
Mr. Reed, whose reputation and intellect entitle it to great 
weight. The Chair thinks, according to that authority, the 
question is whether the chairman of the Committee on Rules 
makes his report in a reasonable time. @here is a question 
whether this can come up on Calendar Wednesday, but the 
Chair waives that. In the case decided by Mr. Reed the com- 
mittee had waited from September until January without mak- 
ing any report. It appears that in this case the Committee on 
Rules has adopted within the last month a number of rules, 
including this, and has instructed the chairman to report them. 
There is at least one that is much older than this still pending, 
and there are others which are a little older. According to the 
argument made by the gentleman from North Dakota, if he is 
correct, if he has the right to raise the question of privilege, 
then anybody intérested in the adoption of any one of the rules 
which were adopted by the Committee on Rules previous to this 
one has still more right to come forward and demand its con- 
sideration. If we should adopt the doctrine that when the 
Committee on Rules had adopted several rules any individual 
interested in one of these rules had the right, as a matter of the 
privilege of the House, to rise and claim that that rule should 
immediately be reported, and that it was unreasonable for the 
chairman to withhold it, the business of the House would be in 
confusion. Mr. Reed decided that it is a question of reasonable 
time. For some time the business of the House has been mostly 
on rules which have been reported by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules. They are all of them in their time older than 
the one which the gentleman claims to call up. 

If he could make. that claim now, he could have made it at 
any time in the last weeks when we have been transacting busi- 
ness under the leadership and orders of the Committee on Rules, 
and any other Member interested in one of the other rules could 
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have insisted on his rule. That would occasion: interminable 
eonfusion, Therefore it seems to the Chair that, inasmuch as 
the House has been largely occupied with these rules, at least 
until the Committee on Rules has disposed. of' the rules that:are 
older than this.one it is preposterous to claim ‘that a:gentleman 
can rise as a matter of privilege. and say that the chaixman of 
the Committee on Rules is unreasonable in not bringing up this 
junier rule. Of course, this is under the complete. control of 
the Committee on Rules, which can at any. time: instruet: its 
chairman in what order to bring up its:bills. The Chair, there- 
fore, sustains. the point of order, without considering the ques- 
tion of whether Calendar Wednesday business should be inter- 
rupted by this matter or not. 

Mr. MOORDP of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

The SPRAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Take a case in which a committee 
has directed a report. to be made, and it appears from the pro- 
ceedings had in the House, in the presence of the Speaker, that 
it is,not the purpose of the chairman of the committee to make 
the report, or let us suppose that the Speaker otherwise has 
knowledge of the fact that there is no intention to make a re- 
port, then in such case is the House helpless? 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair it is not reasonable 
to bring that question up until the other rules which are older 
than this one in point of time have been disposed of. 

‘Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I respectfully 
appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I move to lay that appeal on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota appeals 
from the decision of the Chair. The gentleman from Wyoming 
moves to lay that appeal on the table. The question is on lay- 

ing the appeal on the table. 

‘ The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
JoHNSON of South Dakota) there were—ayes 69, noes 48. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota makes 
the peint of order that there is no querum present. It is clear 
that there is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roH. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Wyoming to lay on the table the appeal of the 
gentleman from South Dakota from the decision of the Chair. 

The question was taken, and there were—yeas 149, nays 114, 
not voting 168, as follows: 

YEAS—149. 


Harrison 
Hawes 
Herrick 
Hooker 
Huddleston 
Humphreys 
Jacoway 
jon Ky 
ohnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Miss. 


Johnson, 8. Dak. 


Keller 
King 


Anderson 
Andrew, Mass. 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Appleby 
Arentz 
Atkeson 
Barkley 

Beck 

Bland, Ind. 
Boies 


Cantrill 
Chandler, Okla, 
Clark, Fla. 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Classon 
Cockran 
Codd 

Cole, Iowa 
Cole, Ohio 
Collins 
Connell 
Connolly, Pa. 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Cramton 
Davis, Minn. 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dickinson 
Dowell 
Drane 
Driver 
Dunbar 
Dunn 

Evans 
Fairchild 
Fess 


cClintic 
McDuffie 
McSwain 
Martin 
Mead 
Mentague 
Moore, Va. 
Newton, Mo, 
Nolan 
O’Connor 


= aa 

tea, 

Stedman 
Stevenson 
Summers, Wash, 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 


NOT VOTING—168. 


Fields 
Fitzgerald 
Focht 
Fordney 
Frear 
Free 
FPreneh 
Frotbingham 
Gallivan 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Goldsborough 
loodykoontz 
Gould 
Graham, Pa, 
Griest 
Griffin 
Haugen 
Hayden 
Hays 
Henry 
Himes 
Hudspeth 
Ireland 
Jefferis, Nebr. 
Jeffers, Ala. 
Johnson, Wash, 
Jones, Pa. 
Jones, Tex. 
Kahn 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kendall 
Kennedy 
Kiess 
Kincheloe 
Kindred 
Kinkaid 
Kirkpatrick 
Kitchin 
Kleezka 
Knight 
Knutson 
Kopp 


Kraus 
Kreider 
Kunz 
Langley 
Layton 
Lee, Ga. 
Lehlbach 
Linthicum 
McArthur 
McFadden 
McKenzie 
McLeughiin, Pa. 
MePherson 
Maloney 
Mann 
Mansfield 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Mills 
Moore, Il. 
Moore, Ohio 
fas 
orpay 
Nelson, A. P. 
Nelson, J. M. 
O’Brien 
Oldfield 
Olpp 
Padgett 
Paige 
Parker, N. J. 
Perkins 
Perlman 
Petersen 
Radcliffe 
Rainey, Ala 
Rainey, Ill 
Ransley 
Rayburn 
Reavis 
Reb: 
Rhodes 


Swing 
Thomas 
Tillman 
Tucker 
Tyson 
Upshaw 
Vinson 
Ward, N. C. 
Weaver 
Williams, Tex, 
Williamson 


Zibiman 


Riddick 
Riordan 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 
Rouse 
Ryan 
Sabath 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Scott, Mich. 
Sears 
Siegel” 

iege 
Sisson 
Smithwick 
Snyder 
Stafford 
Stiness 
Stoll 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa, 
Sullivan 
Sweet 
Tague 
‘Fayior, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn. 


Wood, Ind. 


Ackerman 
Ansorge 
Anthony 
Bacharach 
Barbour 
Beedy 

Beg: 

Benham 

Bird 

Bixler 
Blakeney 
Bowers 
Brennan 
Brooks, Ill. 
Brown, Tenn. 
Burdick 
Burroughs 
Burtness 
Burton 

Cable 
Campbell, Kans, 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cannon 
Chalmers 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Chindblom 
Clouse 
Colton 
Cooper, Ohio 
Crago 


Edmonds 


Almon 
Aswell 
Bankhead 
Bell 
Black 


Bland, Va. 
Blanton 


Bo 
Box 


Diiott 

Bilis 
Fairfield 
Faust 

Fenn 

Foster 
Freeman 
Fuller 
Gernerd 
Glynn 
Gorman 
Graham, Il. 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt, 
Hadley 
Hardy, Colo. 
Hawley 
Hersey 
Hickey 
Hicks 

Hill 

Hoch 
Hogan 
Hukriede 
Hull 


Husted 
Hutchinson 
Kearns 
Kelly, Pa. 
Ketcham 
Kissel 

Kline, N. Y¥, 
Kline, Pa. 
Larson, Minn. 
Lawrence 
Leatherwood 
Lee, N. Y. 


Lineberger 
Li ttle 
Longworth 
Luce 
Luhring 
McCormick 


McLaughlin, Mich. 
McLaughlin, Nebr. 


MacGregor 
Madden 
Magee 
Mapes 
Michener 
Miller 
Millspaugh 
Mondell 
Montoya 
Moores, Ind. 
Morgan 
Morin 
Mott 
Nelson, Me. 
Newton, Minn, 
an 
en 

Osborne 
Parker, N. Y. 
Patterson, Mo. 
Patterson, N. J. 
perce 

nge 
Purnell 

mseyer 
Reed, N; Y. 
Reed, W. Va. 
Ricketts 
Roach 
Robertson 
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Bri 
rome, Wis. 
Buchanan 


Byrns, Tenn. 
Carew 
Carter 


Christopherson 
Cl e 


Colfer 
Connally, Tex. 
Cooper; Wis. 
Crisp 

Cullen 

Dawis, Tenn. 
Deal 


Robsion 
Rose 
Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 
Schall 

Shaw 
Shelton 
Sinnott 
oe 
Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich. 
Snell 

Speaks 
Sproul 
Steenerson 
Stephens 
Taylor, N. J. 
Temple 
Thompson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Towner 
Underhill 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Webster 
Wheeler 
White, Kans, 
White, Me. 
Winslow 
Woodyard 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Yates 
Young 


Dominiek 
Doughton 
Drewry 
Dupré 
Favrot 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fulmer 
Funk 


So the motion to lay on the table was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Goodykoontz (for) 
(against). 

Mr. Snyder (for) with Mr. Oldfield (against). 

Mr. Fess (for) with Mr. Knight. (against). 

Mr. Atkeson (for) with Mr, Gallivan (against). 

Mr. McArthur (for) with Mr. O’Brien (against). 

Mr. Knutson (for) with Mr. Jones of Texas (against). 

Mr. McPherson (for) with Mr. Rainey of Illinois (against). 

Mr. Treadway (for) with Mr. Cockran (against). 

Mr. Langley (for) with Mr. Clark of Florida (against). 

Mr. Paige (for) with Mr. Sullivan (against). 

Mr. Bland of Indiana (for) with Mr. Brand (against). 

Mr. Kendall (for) with Mr. Driver (against). 

Mr. Moore of Ohie (for) with Mr. Hayden (against). 

Mr. Nelson, A. P. (for) with Mr. Lee of Georgia (against). 

Mr. Perkins (for) with Mr. Rouse (against). 

Mr. Michaelson (for) with Mr. Cantrill (against). 

Mr. Johnson of Washington (for) with Mr. Kitchin (against). 

Mr. Butler (for) with Mr. Sisson (against). ; 

Mr. Appleby (for) with Mr. Tague (against). 

Mr. Kennedy ¢for) with Mr. Riordan (against). 

Mr. Maloney (for) with Mr. Goldsborough (against). 

Mr. Henry (for) with Mr. Barkley (against). 

Mr. Griest (for) with:Mr, Rayburn (against). 

Mr. Coughlin (for) with Mr. Ten Eyck (against). 

Mr. Bond (for) with Mr. Jeffers of Alabama (against). 

Mr. Kiess (for) with Mr. Kincheloe (against). 

Mr, Olpp (for) with Mr. Sears (against). 

Mr. Perlman (for) with Mr. Taylor of Colorado (against). 

Mr. Kreider (for) with Mr. Kunz (against). 

Mr. Fitzgerald (for) with Mr. Collins (against). 

Mr. Volk (for) with Mr. Kindred (against). 

Mr. Radcliffe (for) with Mr: Jeffers of Alabama (against). 


with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee 
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-. Dickinson (for) with Mr. Sabath (against). 
*, Lehibach (for) with Mr. Linthicum (against). 
*, Sanders of Indiana (for) with Mr. Drane (against). 
Mr. Frothingham (for) with Mr. Stoll (against). 
Mr. Vare (for) with Mr, Taylor of Arkansas (against), 
Mr. Evans (for) with Mr. Smithwick (against). ‘ 
Mr. Murphy (for) with Mr. Fields (against). 
Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Griffin (against). 
Mr. Siegel (for) with Mr. Hudspeth (against). 
Mr. Chandler of Oklahoma (for) with Mr. 
(against). ; 
Mr. Stiness (for) with Mr. Rainey of Alabama (against). 
General pair: 
Mr. Dowell with Mr. Padgett. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 
The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 


Mansfield 


EXTENSION OF REMABKS, 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks on the pending grain grades bill with a 
short article included by Doctor Palmer, chief inspector of 
grain in North Dakota. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, it will facilitate the transaction 
of business if the gentleman would speak so that we could hear 
him, and then he would not have to repeat what he says. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks on the pending grain grades bill with a short article 
therein contained from Doctor Palmer, chief inspector of grain, 
North Dakota, to be printed in 8-point type, the same as the 
other, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 


mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the grain 
grades bill with an article by Doctor Palmer, to be printed as 
part of his remarks in 8-point type. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, I do not have 
any objection to the extension of these remarks, but it has been 
the policy of the gentleman from Massachusetts to object to 
these extensions of articles by outside people and that it ought 
to be presented to the committee having charge. I think itisa 
good policy, but I do not want to take up the policy myself and 
be responsible, and I merely call attention, and, not seeing the 
gentleman from Massachusetts on the floor of the House, I will 
ask the gentleman if he does not desire to withdraw the request 
until he can see the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, well, the gentleman from Massachusetts is 
always on the floor. The gentleman from Texas has become so 
active and alert in reference to these matters of late that all I 
have had to do is to keep silent and let the gentleman from 
Texas take care of the situation. I have no objection to this 
extension, because it is an article incorporated in the remarks 
of a Member and pertinent to a bill under consideration. 

Mr. GARNER. YPDo I understand the gentleman to say all a 
Member has to do is to incorporate an article of somebody else 
in remarks of his own? 

Mr. WALSH. I did not say any such thing. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman said he was incorporating an 
article in his own remarks; that all that you have to do is to 
incorporate an article of a man from Massachusetts or some 
other part of the country in his own remarks and that he can 
put those in. There ought to be some definite policy with re- 
gard to this matter-——- 

Mr. WALSH. Why does not the gentleman start a policy and 
follow it? 

Mr. GARNER. I want to follow the policy of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, but I can not tell which way the gentleman 
is going. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 
a pause.| The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, under the grain standards 
act of August 11, 1916, the Secretary of Agriculture was author- 
ized to fix standards and grades of grain. In 1917 he proceeded 
to fix standards and grades for wheat, including spring wheat. 
The farmers of the spring-wheat States objected, and numerous 
hearings were held on the proposed regulations, but they were 
adopted substantially as first proposed by the Bureau of Markets 
and promulgated by the Secretary and put into operation. Ex- 
perience proved that the objections of the wheat growers were 
well founded, and during the war these objections were ac- 
centuated by the fact that the Food Administration took control 
of all buying and fixed all prices according to grade, so that sale 
by sample, where the milling value of the wheat would be taken 
into account, was done away with. 

As soon as the war was over the spring-wheat farmers re- 
newed their applications for modification, first before Secretary 
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Meredith without result, and then a year ago before Secretary 
Wallace, who promised to make an investigation by experts. 
He appointed Dr. John Lee Coulter, now of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College, and Mr. Fitz, in charge of milling opera- 
tions at the University of Kansas. They spent several months 
in the field and made a report recommending changes. This 
report was made public last month. The principal changes they 
recommended were the elimination of moisture and foreign ma- 
terial as grade factors. This corresponds exactly with the pro- 
visions of the Steenerson grain grading bill which was intro- 
duced nearly a year ago—H. R. 7401—and reintroduced with 
Committee amendments and ammendments correcting some typo- 
graphical errors, and is now H. R. 9668. 

Elaborate hearings were held on the first-mentioned bill, 
which resulted in the committee favorably reporting the bill. A 
supplemental hearing was held, at which the millers and the 
representatives of the grain trade were heard. Two things 
should be borne in mind: The present regulations classify for- 
eign material in wheat as separable and inseparable—that 
which can readily be separated in ordinary warehouses and fan- 
ning mills is classed as dockage, and that is deducted from the 
total weight and is not paid for by the purchaser. The other 
foreign material is classed as inseparable and consists chiefly 
of weed seeds, such as cockle, wild peas, and kinghead. These 
can be separated in terminal elevators and mills where they 
have suitable machinery at an expense of not more than 5 cents 
per bushel, It is not necessary to take out all of this material, for 
the rules permit 1 per cent even in No. 1. The evidence shows 
that to that extent all foreign material can readily be removed. 
The presence of so-called inseparable material in wheat is now 
regarded as a grading factor, and more than one-half of 1 per 
cent reduces the grade from No. 1 to No. 2, and so on, until No. 
5, the lowest grade except sample, may contain 5 per cent of 
inseparable foreign material, 

The grade is determined on samples taken from each car on™ 
arrival at terminal market, and the dockage and inseparable 
matter is ascertained by running the same twice ovef the sieves. 
In many instances by running it over the sieves three times all 
foreign material down to 1 per cent or less is taken out. The 
Bureau of Markets, however, has issued orders to all inspection 
officers in the spring-wheat region not to run samples over the 
sieves more than twice, and if it is not then clear of excessive 
foreign matter it is graded down. This probably accounts for 
the conflict of evidence as to practicability of cleaning wheat 
that appeared in the testimony at the hearings. The fact re- 
mains that a third or even a fourth cleaning might raise the 
grade from 3 to 1 and the price 20 cents, at a cost of not exceed- 
ing 4 cents. 

There is no question but that all weed seeds in excess of the 
1 per cent allowed can be readily cleaned out, but for grading 
purposes the Federal authority forbids this, unless it can be 
done by two cleanings. 

Moisture is also regurded as a grading factor and 14 per cent 
is the maximum allowed in No. 1, 143 per cent in No. 2, 15 per 
cent in No. 3, and 16 per cent in Nos. 4 and 5. The other grad- 
ing factors are principally test weight, 58 pounds being required 
for No. 1, 57 pounds for No. 2, 55 pounds for No. 3, 53 pounds 
for No. 4, and 50 pounds for No. 5. No. 1 may contain 2 per cent 
of damaged kernels, with one-tenth of 1 per cent heat-damaged 
kernels; No. 2 may contain 4 per cent damaged kernels, with 
two-tenths of 1 per cent heat-damaged kernels; No. 3 may con- 
tain 7 per cent damaged kernels, with five-tenths of 1 per cent 
heat-damaged kernels; No. 4 may contain 10 per cent damaged 
kernels, with 1 per cent heat-damaged kernels; and No. 5 may 
contain 15 per cent damaged kernels, with 3 per cent heat-dam- 
aged kernels. 

It will be noted that the other grading factors, the principal 
one of which is test weight, are permanent merits or defects 
which can not be changed by manipulation, but excessive mois- 
ture and foreign material can be removed by handling in the 
mill elevators. In the administration of the regulations one of 
these defects, for instance 15 per cent moisture, puts the wheat 
down to No, 8, although it is perfect in every other respect and 
its value is within 4 or 5 cents of the same kind of wheat with 
14 per cent moisture. The same can be said of 16 per cent mois- 
ture, which puts it down to grades 4 and 5. This operates 
against the farmer who sells or delivers his wheat to the local 
elevator, because there they must grade according to the written 
rules and no credit is given for the fact that it is perfect wheat 
outside of the one defect. But the requirements for No. 2 per- 
mits more inseparable foreign material, more damaged kernels, 
and test weight of only 57 pounds, and so on through the list. 
If this perfect wheat graded down for excessive foreign ma- 
terial having more than 1 per cent to No. 3, it would be sold on 
arrival at the terminal in Minneapolis at the price of No. 8, 
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which may contain all the defects allowable in that grade, in- 
eluding the excessive moisture which renders it unstorable, at a 
price of at least 20 cents below the price of No. 1. 

The rules of the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis make 
No. 1 Northern Spring contract grade; No. 2 is deliverable at 
8 cents a bushel discount, and No. 4 at 20 cents discount, show- 
ing that the grade price of No. 3 is based upon wheat which has 
been so manipulated at the terminal elevators as to contain all 
the defects allowable at the great loss of the producer. If the 
farmer should, through the local elevator, ship this wheat 
graded down for 1 per cent of excessive moisture to Minneapolis 
and store it instead of taking out the moisture, it would prob- 
ably be mixed with drier wheat of which there is usually 
pleuty and then the elevator, when called to deliver the wheat, 
would deliver No. 3 with all defects. The cost of making this 
shipment No. 1 would not exceed 5 cents a bushel, but the pro- 
ducer loses at least 15 cents a bushel by the operation. The 
worst of this is that the prices reflected back to the local elevator 
is always the price of the grade, which in this instance is at 
least 15 cents or 20 cents below the real milling value of the 
wheat as determined by sample sales at Minneapolis. 

Instead of adopting the recommendations of Fitz and Coulter, 
the Secretary leaves the grade requirements as they are, but 
proposes to issue instructions to grain inspectors at designated 
points to note on inspection certificates the kind and quantity 
of inseparable foreign material, other than dockage, and ex- 
cessive moisture, with the remark ‘“ Otherwise No. 1”’ or No. 2, 
as the case may be. He also proposes to install a reporting sys- 
tem of cash sample market sales in Minneapolis and other termi- 
nals showing the price of each car of wheat in each grade. He 
does this.on the theory that the price of each sample will be 
reflected back to the local elevator. This, however, is erroneous 
because good No, 1 wheat with a single defect will still be in 
the same grade as wheat with all the defects permitted in No. 
4 and it will be the grade price, the low price in any particular 
grade, that will be reflected back to the country. Why he should 
go back on the report of his own expert commission is hard to 
understand. 

I have submitted the question whether the new regulations 
are satisfactory to the State inspection authorities in Minnesota 
and North Dakota and to others interested in agriculture, and 
they all say that these regulations are no improvement over the 
present system and amount to a denial of any relief, as shown 
in the following telegram: 


Congressman HALVOor STSENHRSON, 
Washington: 

_Conference was held in my office Friday between members of Board 
of Grain Appeals inspection department and Mr. Owen, of Farm Stock 
and Home, and omly thing agreed to was to press your bill, as the new 
rules are of no benefit to the northwestern producers. Our chief in- 
spector, Tunnell, leaves for Washington to-night and will be with you 
as long as you want him. At the big meeting western part of State 
I interviewed hundreds*of farmers and the opinion is that the only 
thing to do is to get the bill before Congress so you can explain that 
the northwestern pars are discriminated against. 

Mr, Tunnell will give you full information, Answer. 
0. P. B. JacoBson. 


The same view appears in the following article, written by 
Dr, W. C. Palmer, of the Fargo Agricultural College, afid chief 
grain inspector for the State of North Dakota: 

NO CHANGES IN HARD RED SPRING WHEAT GRADES. 
{By Doctor Palmer, Chief Grain Inspector, North Dakota.] 

“No changes will be made in the hard red spring wheat 
grades, according to the announcement sent out by H. C. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, on April 17, 1922. Repeated 


St. Pau, MINN., May 23. 


requests have been made to the Secretaries of Agriculture for | 
The Secretaries | 
Secretary Wallace did appoint a | 
It is doubtful | 


changes in the hard red spring wheat grades. 
all promised to investigate. 
committee to investigate, but set aside its report. 
if he could have selected a better committee. 


“Dr. John Lee Coulter, then dean and director of the West 


Virginia Agricultural College and Experiment Station, but 


raised in the spring wheat territory, a student of agricultural | 


economics, was a member of the committee. He has had an 
unusual experience, studying agricultural economics at several 
agricultural colleges, and made his studies practical by follow- 
ing such products as grain and cattle from the farm through 
the terminal to the finished product. He has taught agricultural 
economics, and is one of the outstanding authorities on this 
subject. During the period 1910 to 1914 he was chief of the 
agricultural census, United States Census Bureau. He has been 
sent to Europe by the Federal Government to make investiga- 
tions into agricultural economic conditions there. Doctor 
Coulter’s father still operates the home farm in the Red River 
Valley, on which Doctor Coulter was raised, Doctor Coulter's 
brothers also farm, 
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| amount of wheat all the wheat is penalized. 
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“Mr. L. A. Fitz, in charge of milling investigations at the 
Kansas Agricultural College, was the other member of this 
committee. Mr. Fitz, before going to Kansas, was located at 
the North Dakota Agricultural College, and had charge of 
milling investigations for the Federal Government, so that he is 
familiar with the milling of both spring and winter wheat, 
and has made a special study of the milling qualities of the 
different grades of wheat. 

“This committee made careful study of the grain business 
as affected by grades, at terminal markets, milling centers, and 
at the local markets. Each made an independent report to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, but the reports were unanimous in 
recommending the dropping of moisture and foreign material 
other than dockage as grading factors, and that when these 
were in excess they should be designated on the grade cer- 
tificate. This would have been a big improvement in the grades, 
as it would have made the wheat in the straight grades a higher 
quality wheat. 

* Now, for instance, a grade 3 wheat may contain 15 per cent 
moisture or 0.6 pound more moisture in a bushel of No. 3 than 
in a bushel of No. 1, and 1.2 pounds more in a bushel of No, 4. 
This not only means that this amount of moisture must be 
paid for as wheat, but also that wheat with that much moisture 
is not a storable wheat. Yet if one buys No. 3 or 4 wheat by 
grade that contract will be fulfilled if wheat with that much 
moisture is delivered and the price reflected to the local market 
for these grades has to be largely fixed on the basis of wheat 
with that much moisture. 

“ Most of the wheat brought to the local market has less than 
14 per cent of moisture. Why penalize all the wheat marketed 
in order to penalize the small amount of wheat containing too 
much moisture? The adoption of the committee report would 
have made the moisture in all straight grades 14 per cent, and 
any wheat with more moisture would be excess-moisture wheat, 
and it would be penalized in price; but there is no reason why 
it should be penalized any more in price if called excess-moisture 
wheat than if it is put down in grade and paid for on basis 
of low in the grade as at present. The price reflected to the 
local market on the straight grades would be on the basis of 
14 per cent moisture wheat. This would be a storable wheat 
and could be bought on grade. The excess-moisture wheat 
could be sent to the drier, and for a very few cents per bushel 
the excess moisture can be taken out and the wheat be made 
a storable wheat. Designating wheat with excess moisture 
‘excess-moisture wheat’ would also mean that such wheat 
could be rushed to the driers or otherwise handled so as to re- 
move the excess moisture quite promptly, and so prevent any 
heating and resulting damage. » 

“Under the Federal grades a bushel of No. 3 wheat may con- 
tain 1.2 pounds foreign material other than dockage and a 
bushel of No. 4 wheat may contain 1.8 pounds. This means that 
if one buys No. 3 or 4 wheat by grade each may contain 
that much material not wheat that has to be paid for as wheat. 
That is not all; some of this material is difficult to remove, so 
that it may make the wheat less valuable. The price reflected 
to the local market is on the basis of wheat containing the 
maximum amount of these foreign materials. Only a very 
small amount of the wheat has these foreign materials, yet 
under the present standards in order to penalize this small 
The recommenda- 
tion of the committee was to designate wheat with foreign 


| materials as ‘excess foreign material wheat’ on the grade 


certificate. It is not likely that wheat with the foreign maie- 
rial, if sold as such, would be penalized any more than it is 
at present when reduced in grade. And then the great bulk 
of the wheat would sell on the basis of clean wheat and all 
wheat in the bushel. 

“The present Federal grades legalize adulteration, and the 
only way to get full value when selling by grade is to adulterate 
the wheat to the limit set. The farmer is in no position to 
do this. This means that the bushel of wheat sold by the- 
farmer is worth a good deal more than the bushel of wheat 
of the same grade shipped out of the terminal elevator, yet 
it is the terminal-elevator wheat that sets the price of the 
farmer’s wheat. 

“The Minneapolis Grain Trade has also made a sort of an in- 
direct comment on the Federal grades, in that the rules of the 
chamber of commerce, promulgated in April, 1923, provide that 
No. 1 Northern Spring is contract grade, No, 2 Northern Spring 
is deliverable at 3 cents discount, and No. 3 at 20 cents discount. 
This is an unfair discount, for the great bulk of No. 3 wheat as 
it comes from the farm is good milling wheat; but when one 
realizes that the No. 3 wheat from the terminal elevators is 
not always a millable wheat, as it can be loaded up to the 
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limit. (To a.bushel of farmer’s wheat may be added 11 pounds 
of mixture, which might, for instance, contain 54: pounds cheaper 
wheat, 4 pounds damaged wheat, 1 pound barley, and one-half 
pound cockle.) And this is the No. 3 that may be delivered on 
contract; the discount may not more than enable the taker to 
play safe. With moisture and the foreign materials removed as 
grading factors, there would be no need for such a big discount, 
as all straight grades would be geod millable and storable 
wheat and would be ‘all wheat. 

“A study of cash sales on the Minneapolis terminal market 
brings out the fact that wheat in a ‘single grade varies as much 
as 20 cents per bushel. This is so wide a spread that the grain 
trade ‘has found it necessary to introduce some extra grades. 
These new grades are fancy 1, 2, and 3 dark northern spring, 
in addition to the regular 1, 2, arfd 3 dark northern spring pro- 
vided for in the Federal grades, Closing cash prices are quoted 
on these fancy grades as well as on the regular grades. For 
March, fancy 1 dark northern spring averaged 8 cents ‘over 
regular 1 dark ‘northern spring; fancy 2 dark northern spring, 
10 cents over No. 2 dark northern spring; fancy 3 dark north- 
ern spring, 12 cents over 3 dark northern spring. 

“Eliminating moisture and foreign material other than dock- 
age as grading factors will do a great deal to close up the 
grades, i. e., not to put as low-grade wheat into a grade as 
is allowed now. It is the price of the low in the grade that is 
reflected in the local market. 

“Eliminating moisture and foreign material other than dock- 
age as grading factors may close up the grades enough ‘so that 
the grain trade will not need to use the fancy grades, or, if they 
are still maintained, the difference between the fancy and ‘the 
regular grades will be less, and hence ‘the regular grades will 
bring more nearly what they should on the local market. 

“The grain trade has to play safe. If the standards allow 
of too low grades, some of the low in the may be re- 
eeived, and if the price is not on the low in the grade there 
would be a loss on the lot. Grades are not ‘much ‘good if too 
wide, as it pretty near makes transactions possible only on 
sample, 

“Mr. J. Shanahan, ‘of Buffalo, N. Y., representative ‘of ‘east- 
ern millers at the Chicago hearing on the grades, April 10, 1922, 
stated that he could not buy hard red spring wheat by grade, 
but had to make several trips to the Northwest each year to 
buy wheat on sample. Minneapolis millers have also stated 
that they can not buy wheat for milling on contract under the 
Federal standards. The millers can not use the grades in 
buying hard red spring wheat, and the farmers do ‘not get 
justice because of them, yet no change can be secured. 

“The grades are also working a hardship on our export of 
wheat. Some foreign countries will not buy wheat from the 
United States. The wheat they get will noé be the good wheet 
as raised on the farm, but it will be the terminal market wheat. 
If United States wheat is to have a standing on foreign mar- 
kets, it must be graded on the basis of the clean wheat and not 
on the basis of the undesirable things that may be put into it. 

“It is the old story of adulteration—that the adulterated 
article drives the pure article from the market when the sales 
are by grade. The only way to deal in the real article when 
adulteration is legalized is to deal by sample or under trade 
names. And to think that the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture should legalize adulteration in grain when such a valiant 
fight has been put up to drive out adulteration in other things. 

“The present standards on hard red spring wheat also work 
a hardship on the country grain dealer in this way: It is often 
desirable to store grain at the terminal market; but if the 
country grain dealer stores a carload of grain of a certain 
grade he would have a carload of the same grade delivered, 
but it would be terminal wheat made to grade, and might be 
worth 10 to 30 cents less per bushel than farm wheat put in 
store. 

“The changes suggested by Doctor Coulter and Mr. Fitz 
that moisture and the foreign materials be dropped as grading 
factors would have remedied some of the worst defects in the 
Federal grain standards. 

“Seeretary Wallace, in a statement issued April 17, 1922, 
states that ‘under present conditions it appears that the 
tendency at country buying points in the central Northwest is 
to pay an average or flat price for wheat which varies greatly 
in milling value, the grade being determined primarily on test 
weight per bushel.’ Very little of the wheat marketed in North 
Dakota is down in grade except on test weight, but the same 
price is reflected to all parts of the State. The same price or 
‘flat price’ goes to the territory where the wheat is free from 
the inseparables as well as to where king-heads, cockle, or wild 
peas abound. When the wheat contains king-heads, the king- 
heads have to be paid for as wheat, according to the Federal 
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grades, and it is plain that wheat with king-heads is not as 
valuable as wheat without king-heads and that is all wheat. 
If the same price is reflected for wheat with. king-heads as for 
wheat that is all wheat, it would seem to follow that either 
too ‘much is paid for the wheat with king-heads or too little 
for wheat that is all wheat. In other words, the ‘flat price’ 
is on the basis of ‘terminal grade wheat or wheat dewn on all 
factors and not on basis of farm-grade ‘wheat, which is usually 
down on only one factor and hence is too low. If the grades 
were tightened up, as suggested by Doctor Coulter and Mr. 
Fitz, there would not be so much difference in value between 
terminal wheat and farm wheat in the same grade. 
“Secretary Wallace further states that ‘it is Gear that the 
unsatisfactory condition at eountry buying points in the central 
Northwest is primarily due to poor grading and inadequate in- 
formation on the part of the farmers ‘as to the grades and price 
distinctions at terminal markets.’ Secretary Wallace lays the 
blame on the grain buyers. But for argument’s sake, anyway, 
suppose that the grading at the country ‘buying points is done 
perfectly and that the farmers know the grades as well as the 
price distinctions at the terminal markets, and many of them 
do, how does that improve matters? The farmer brings in his 
grain and it is graded. The farmer knows that the price on 
wheat im that grade varies 20 cents a ‘bushel when sold on the 
terminal market by sample, ‘but the ‘bottom ‘price is the one 
reflected ‘to the local elevator. ‘The farmer ‘may be in a post- 
tion to bargain with the grain buyer, but how ‘will ‘the farmer 
and the grain buyer know how much the wheat will bring by 
sample over the low? Of course, the farmer can ‘ship his wheat 
and consign it to a commission merchant to sell by sample. 
In this way he would come ‘more nearly getting what his wheat 
is worth, but the grades would have nothing to do with that. 
“As a remedy, Secretary Wallace has decided ‘to make certain 
changes in the inspection rules so as to ‘require inspectors to 
state, in addition to the grade of the wheat, adequate informa- 
tion as ‘to the kind and quality of foreign material other than 
dockage and the amount of moisture when effective as grading 
factors, and as to what would be the grade of the wheat other- 
‘wise than on account of these grading factors. ‘This added 
information will help the buyer, as he will know more nearly 


‘what he is getting. 


“But how is that going to ‘help the farmer? There is one 
way that the farmer can secure some advantage and that will 
be by sending a sample of the wheat to ‘the nearest inspection 
department and have it graded. This added information will 
be on the grade certificate, then with a good market reporting 
service that will promptly bring the farmer information as to 
how grain similar in grade has sold on the sample market he 
would be in a position to bargain with the grain dealer. This 
added information would not change ‘the grades; hence the 
price reflected to the local market will necessarily be on the 
basis of the low in the grade just the same. 

“Secretary Wallace is planning a ‘wireless crop ‘reporting 
service. .Dr. J. L. Coulter, president of the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, has already taken steps to have the wireless 
station at the agricultural college equipped so that the wireless 
market reporting service sent out by the Department of Agri- 
culture can be received and sent to all points in North Dakota. 
County agents or whoever would desire ‘to could have receiving 
sets and so receive the reports. A more complete and prompt 
market report could in this way be sent out than is given in the 
press. By cooperating with the grain-grading department these 
reports could be made ‘to more fully cover the points on which 
North Dakota farmers would need information. The efforts be- 
ing made by Secretary Wallace seem to be aimed at getting 
around the grades instead of making them workable. The 
millers can not buy hard red spring wheat by grade. On the 
terminal market the dealing is on sample and the farmer must 
likewise sell on sample, and the foreign buyer will need to buy 
on sample. 

“Tt is a great disappointment that the changes suggested by 
Doctor Coulter and Mr. Fitz could not have been adopted. 
Their recommendations, if adopted, would have gone a long 
way toward reflecting true value to the local market. It would 
largely have wiped out the difference between the terminal 
wheat and farm wheat in the same grade. And until this is 
done, the farmer, to get full value for his wheat, to get full value 
for farm wheat and not for terminal market wheat, will need 
to sell his wheat by sample and this can undoubtedly be done 
the most effectively in a cooperative marketing plan.” 

Another material change in the existing rules preposed in 
my bill is to eliminate the subclass “:red spring” and to reduce 
the number of grades to four instead of five, the test weight of 
the highest and lowest grade to remain as ‘it is new, but the 
intermediate grades are slightly lowered. 
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It has been objected that grades should not be prescribed 
by statute; but this is not unusual. The requirements for the 
three principal grades in northwestern Canada are prescribed 
by act of Parliament. The bill also contains a provision that 
when the new rules have been in force for two years they can 
be changed, if the interest of agriculture requires, by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. We appeal to Congress as our last resort. 

At all the hearings that I have heard all the farmers have 
been unanimous in support of the bill, and so are the grain- 
inspection officials of the States concerned. The president of 
the Federation of Farm Bureaus of Minnesota attended the 
hearing and favored the proposals of the bill, and it has also 
been recommended by the Farm Bureau Federation of 10 
Northwestern States and by the Equity Exchange, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, which controls hundreds of cooperative 
elevators. The remarkable thing about the opposition of the 
representatives of millers and the grain trade is that it is 
based upon the idea that they are the friends of the farmer 
and are trying to protect him from loss. The evidence indi- 
eates that the terminal elevators and millers are making from 
fifty to one hundred dollars per thousand-bushel car by ma- 
nipulating the grades. The present situation makes a market 
like Minneapolis a virtual paradise of the mixers. Grades are 
for the purpose of informing the buyer of the kind and quan- 
tity of the article to be sold in order that the proper price may 
be applied, but Mr. James F. Bell, a representative of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., the largest manufacturer of flour in 
Minneapolis and probably in the world, in a letter to the under- 
signed states that the range between the highest and the 
lowest price on the same day in the same grade ran from 20 
to aS high as 40 cents a bushel. The market reports in the 
Minneapolis papers also indicate a very large range on the same 
day in the same grade. On the same point I call attention to 
the following from the testimony of Mr. John D. Shanahan, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., representing the Niagara Falls Milling Co.: 


Official closing prices for cash wheat on the Minneapolis Erchange, 
June 15, 16, 17, and 18, 1921. 


Date. Grade. 


Suite Ts cn sans uaensinantneien ke No. 1 dark northern spring. . 
. 2 dark northern spring. . 

. 3 dark northern spring. . 

. 1 dark northern spring. . 

. 2 dark northern spring. . 

. 8 dark northern spring. . 
Yo. 1 dark northern spring. . 
{o. 2 dark northern spring.. 
. 3 dark northern spring. . 

. | dark northern spring. . 
Vo. 2 dark northern spring. . 
. 3 dark northern spring. . 


“The cost prices as shown above indicate a range in the July option 
upon which they were based of only 2 cents per bushel during the four 
days in question, and the only change in the relative premiums for 
cash wheat was a narrowing of the range in the No. 1 dark northern 
grade of 1 cent per bushel. 

Why this enormous range in the values of No. 1 dark northern spring 
wheat? The answer is that the lowest price paid for that grade is for 
wheat that will “just make the grade” with nothing to spare and no 
other factor of value to recommend it to the miller purchaser. Such 
wheat, besides being comparatively weak in its food constituents, con- 
tains the maximum of one or more grade factors allowed, such as mix- 
tures of other wheats than red, spring, rye, wild peas, king-heads, wild 
rose, or other inseparable foreign material, while the top prices were 
paid for wheat that was infinitely stronger, heavier, and contained 
little or nothing but such wheat. 

The Washburn & Crosby Co., after having examined a copy 
of my bill, submitted to the committee an amended draft which 
they said would be satisfactory. It contains the same classes 
and subclasses as my bill. They raise the standard for No. 1 to 
59 pounds instead of 58 and retain the five grades. Their bill 
eliminates foreign material and moisture as grading factors, 
tHe same as my bill, but they place the percentage of moisture 
permissible at 14 per cent instead of 144 per cent, as in my bill. 
This leaves the difference between their bill and mine simply 
in the grade requirements which are in some particulars higher 
than the present Federal grades. (See Supplemental Hearings, 
p. 314.) 

The bill (H. R. 7401) after it was reported was reintroduced 
with the committee amendments and amendments on account 
of typographical errors, and as House bill 9668 was submitted 
to the grain inspection departments of North Dakota and of 
Minnesota and approved in every particular. 

I think this is sufficient to show that the objections to the bill 
raised by interested parties are wholly unfounded. Millers and 
grain men who have said anything on this subject have admitted 
that the present grades are faulty and that they do not know 
how to remedy the fault. In behalf of the farmers throughout 


+ yielded, in 


the Northwest I ask you to believe that after these many years 
of study and experience under the present regulations they 
actually know their own interest better than those who are 
profiting by present conditions at their expense. In this con- 
clusion they are supported by the scientific men employed in 
the State experimental mill and the men in the grain inspection 
force of large experience. We submit, therefore, that the 
remedy we offer is sound and should be approved by Congress. 
Grain inspection has been in vogue in Minnesota for more than 
30 years, and their experience is very much greater than that 
of the Federal Bureau of Markets which has only been dealing 
with the subject for five years. Minnesota laws require the 
grades to be revised every year to meet new conditions. The 


Federal Bureau of Markets, which borrowed many of their 


rules from the State of Minnesota, framed them five years ago, 
before they had any experience, and have refused to make any 
material alterations since. All they have ever sought is to 
have the approval of the grain trade, and the result is that the 
prices paid to the farmers at the local elevators on the average 
is 20 cents less per bushel than the same wheat is sold for 
when it is sold by sample on the grain exchanges in the terminal 
markets or has been raised in grade by the manipulation of the 
terminal elevators. 

I insert here the report of the Minnesota State experimental 
mill on the milling value of the different grades of wheat: 


Srate TO Use MILLING Test IN Grape PLEA—RESULTS AT Expert- 
MENTAL PLANT Si.0W INEQUITY OF WHEAT STANDARDS. 


Figures and facts obtained in milling tests of wheat at the = 
State teeting mill will be used in attempts to secure changes in the 
Federal grain grades by which grain is now marketed, it was said 
to-day by O. P. B. Jacobson, chairman of the State Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission. 

The tests, announced Saturday, showed that while millers are paying 
down to 32 cents less for No. 4 dark northern than for No. 1, the mill- 
ing value of the No. 4 is only 7 cents less than for No. 1. 

They also showed that on January 16, 1922, No. 1 dark northern 
was worth $1.69 for milling purposes, down to $1.61 for No. 4. 

On that date, No. 1 dark northern was ating for $1.39 top, or 30 
cents less than its milling value, according to the market page of the 
nnd Star, and No. 4 down to $1.10, or 51 cents less than its milling 
value. 

The following table shows what the experiments revealed: 


| Satyrday’s 
market 


Actual 
milli 


Kind. Market price 


No. 1 dark northern 
No. 2 dark northern. - . 
No. 3 dark northern... 
No. 4 dark northern 


The fact that wheat is now selling nearly at the milling value as of 
January 15 does not necessarily mean that it is now nearer its milling 
value than it was then. 


NEVER UP TO MILL VALUB, 


The experiment was based upon the price of flour and feeds upon 
January 15, when flour was 3.416 cents a _— and the feeds and by- 
products 1.33. If the price of flour and by-products has risen since 
then, the milling value of the wheat would have risen in proportion. 

The significance of the experiment, according to N. J. Holmberg, com- 
missioner of agriculture, in charge of the mill, and Mr. Jacobson, is in 
the fact that No. 4 wheat is shown to be worth only 7 cents a bushel 
less for milling purposes than No. 1, while the market prices vary from 
20 to 30 cents less. 

“Tt shows conclusively that the aes grading system, based upon 
the weight and moisture content of the wheat, should be amended or 
thrown out,” said Mr. Jacobson. “ Quality, as revealed in these milling 
tests, should be the basis of grading and not weight. 

“ But I predict it will be almost impossible to beat down the power- 
ful lobby maintained by the millers at Washington and get a modifica- 
tee of the grades by Congress or by Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture.” 

The cars of wheat upon which the State mill tests were made came 
from all over the State of Minnesota. 


MILL TESTS SHOW VALUES. 


Results on the different guotee were, in detail, as follows: 

There were five cars of No. 1 dark northern Fane on at the mill. On 
these the dockage was 2 per cent, the loss in cleaning 43 = cent, the . 
weight a bushel 59.1 pounds, the moisture before tempering 11.7 per 
cent. The yields of all mill products on the basis of original moisture 
content by percentage follows: at flour, 74; red dog, 2.67; stand- 
ard millings, 12.7; bran, 11.96; total feed, 27.33; total returns, 101.33. 
The flour value was 1.517 and the feeds 15 cents from a bushel. 

There were six cars of No. 2 dark northern. On these the dockage 
was 2.8 per cent, the loss in cleaning 5.40, weight a bushel 57.1, mois- 
ture 19 by percentages except weight in pounds. Mill products 

ercentage, as follows: Straight flour, 72.21; red dog, 2.68; 
standard millings, 14.25; bran, 11.61; total teed 28.54; total returns, 
100.75. The flour value was $1.48 and the mill feeds 17.7 cents a 
bushel, a total of $1.657. 

Eleven cars of No. 3 dark northern wheat were ground and the aver- 
age bushel produced er worth $1.63}, with $1.453 in flour and 
184 cents in milistuffs. On these the dockage was 3.7 per cent; the 
loss in cleaning, 5.7 per cent; the weight a bushel, 554 pounds; the 
moisture, 12.8 per cent. ‘The yields a bushel in percentages: Straight 
flour, 70.88; red dog, 4.55; standard millings, 11.8; bran, 12,01; total 
millstuffs, 29.3; total returns, 100.422. 
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Five cars of No. 4 dark northern averaged outputs worth $1.611. from 
each ee $1. eauine ae —— gt oy ores Teantin 
age was per cen t oss c ng, cen a 
bushel, 53.8 pounds; and the moist 11.8. Fhe yields a. a bushel a 
percentages : Straight flour, 68.82; r g, 4.29; standard 

15.82; bran, 13.05; total feeds, 32.16; total? returns, 100.98. 


EXPLANATION OF VOTE, 


Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent. to 
make a statement for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WALSH. About what? 

Mr. JACOWAY. To correct the Recorp, I will say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. When the filled. milk. bill was 
before the House Mr. Moore of Ohio came to me and asked me 
to pair with him. I did so, and. the pair was executed. Under 
the pair his vote would have been “ yea.” and mine “ nay,” and I 
so stated. When the roll was called I voted “nay.” It was my 
intention to withdraw my vote and answer “ present,” and in 
order that no injustice be done the gentleman from Ohio I de- 
sire to state that I inadvertently and unintentionally violated 
the pair. I make this explanation in order that Mr. Moorz’s 
position on the filled milk bill will appear in the Recorp and 
the unintentional injustice done him by me be corrected. as far 
as I am able to do so, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Record on the sugar 
bill which was considered in the House on yesterday. 

The SPHAKER.. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous. consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by some original observations 
on the first 10 amendments. to the Constitution. 

The SPBAKER Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, without that thoroughness to 
which the subject is entitled, I direct attention to the first 10 
amendments to our National Constitution, called our “ Bill of 
Rights.” 

My observations are elemental, contain no new thought, and 
are only a repetition of fundamentals which are known to the 
lawyer and student. 

There was a time when the farmer, the blacksmith, the arti- 
san, and men in every vocation of life understood and were 
prepared to defend our Bill. of Rights. 

The last generation was familiar with the Constitution. It 
was discussed everywhere and upon all occasions. It was the 
guide which directed legislative enactment and controlled execu- 
tive discretion. 

But during more recent. years citizens have neglected its con- 
sideration. 

The beneficial effects. of the first 10 amendments. have been so 
generously accepted that their description and the necessity for 
their preservation may seem unnecessary. During the period 
of the war and in the reaction which is now taking place many 
instances of “ official lawlessness” and hasty legislation are 
again forcing consideration as the sole remaining check upon 
intemperate legislation and official arrogance and ignorance. 

During our. preparation for war and participation in it civil 
affairs were temporarily made subordinate to military necessity, 

Ordinary civil. proceedure in some cases was abandoned and 
many temporary innovations introduced. The willing citizen, 
with his mind concentrated upon the one subject of winning the 
war, made few objections and no protests. 

OVERGOVERNMENT. 


The war taught organization, and now much of the surplus 
energy generated during that period is diverted to civic organi- 
zations and is manifesting itself in various forms of propa- 
ganda, and specially organized minority interests are springing 
up attempting to force the National Government to do things 
which were formerly left for the individual to do for himself. 

Jarried away by haste and an excess of zeal, the fundamental 
things in our Constitution are assailed in proposed laws, and 
in many cases public officials are themselves guilty of what is 
properly termed “ official lawlessness” in trying to carry out the 
extreme wishes of those organized minority groups. 

What we shall eat, what we shall wear, what we shall read, 
how we shall work, and when and how we shall play are to be 
controlled by statute law rather than by personal inclination. 

Some are content. to guard with zealous care the rights. of 
life and property, but many others now attempt to regulate, 
control, direct, and specify what is “ the pursuit of happiness.” 
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The. word.“ liberty’” used in. the Deelaratiom of. Independence 
was. not: intended in the narrow sense of bodily confinement 
er a restricted physical. action but. it: extends far beyond to 
the liberty. of thought, of speech, of conscienee; as well as of 
action. In. fact, it. means. self-determination for faculties with 
which God has. endowed. us. 

Our theory was that government. did not give liberty to. the 
citizen. but. that.each individual. possessed it. as. a natural right, 
and that government was formed for the purpose of protecting 
it and making it secure. 

Everyone was believed to. have the natural right to do exactly 
as he wished except where, in exercising this. right, he inter+ 
fered. with similar rights or privileges: of others. 

CHECKS AND BALANCES, 

Finding that all men do. not agree, we: provided a: govern- 
ment, so that the majority might select their own agents or 
public officials. 

If. the: majority of. all. the people is: to select and direct our 
Government it follows that a small minority group, or a small 
association controlled by a vigorous propaganda, should not be 
permitted. to rule the majority. And yet this is: being done. 

Our Government provides: a system of checks: and balances in- 
tended to preserve the right of the minority from the encroach- 
ments of the: majority, but minority rule is a new natiomal de- 
velopment. 

Our President at times has more power than the king of a 
constitutional monarchy, but he is checked by the power of 
Congress; and the power of Congress is again checked by the 
interpretations placed upon its laws by our Supreme Court, 
whose duty it is to compel conformity with our written Con- 
stitution and protect the rights ef citizens which are guaran- 
teed under. that instrument. 

We are sometimes discouraged, even dismayed, with the toil- 
some machinery with which we change our laws: This delay 
is discouraging to the optimist, let alone those who are im- 
patient; but experience has shown that conditions are bettered 
by steadily gaining point upon point and not by pulling down 
good and bad together in hasty, ill-advised action. 

A clever man has stated: 

All political issues may he gro in three classes: Those 
popular but impracticable; those which are practical “put not popular ; 
and those which are both ‘popular and practical. 

We are tending more to the first of these; that is, the popular 
but impracticable legislation, 

In providing for a series of checks in our form of govern- 
ment provision was made against hasty and ill-considered de- 
mands of even a majority. 

The division of the legislative power into two bodies, one 
serving for two years, the other for six; the independence of 
the President, and the creation of the Supreme Court to pass 
upon laws made by Congress, briefly indicate the various checks 
and balances. 

Qur Government does not prevent any change in its laws, even 
a change in the first 10 amendments; but it does prevent change 
being made hastily, ill-advisedly, and upon the impulse of ex- 
citement or passion. 

It is not to this division of the powers of Government to 
which I desire to direct attention, but rather to the first 10 
amendments of the Constitution, which first prohibited the 
National Government from doing certain things and was quickly 
followed by the insertion in our various State constitutions of 
the same prohibitions. 

OFFICIAL LAWLESSNESS, 

These inhibitions are intended to prevent arbitrary or unjust 
action both by Government and by its officers. Certain acts are 
described which neither Government. nor its agents can do. 

Few men can handle an unusual and extraordinary power 
with. moderation and temperate judgment. 

The man in office has. just as many human frailties as.men out 
of office, So the first 10 amendments. were in part to cheek weak: 
ness or lawlessness in the official. 

These 10 amendments are a limitation upon government: 

They draw a sacred circle within which government may not 
penetrate. They are similar to the restraints placed upon the 
king. 
The words of Lord Chatham, heard: before every graduating 
class. at law sehool, and which I hope will again ring throughout 
America, contain the dectrine. All we have to: do is to substi- 
tute. the werd “ government” for the word “crown” and the 
word “ official” for the word “king” and the limitation of 
power is brought home to .us. 

The poorest man in his cottage bids defiance to all the forces of the 
crown. It may be frail; its reof may shake; the wind may blow 


through it; the storms may enter: But the King of England can not 
enter. All’ his forces dare not cross the threshold of the ruined tene 


which are 
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When laws are enacted which are difficult of enforcement by 
reason of their nterferenee with personal rights, then the mod- 
ern tendency is to introduce new metheds of enforcement still 
further restricting liberty. 

These amendments are intended to prevent oppression by the 
Government and its officers, fust as the Magna Charta was in- 
tended to prevent oppression by the King. They guarantee indi- 
viduals against oppression by even their own selected Govern- 
ment, They have been likened by some to the Ten Command- 
ments. 

While we voluntarily surrendered certain rights that govern- 
ment might exist, in these amendments we protected the indi- 
vidual rights from the encroachment by government. 

Next te religion, the amendments demand our highest rever- 
enee, for while liberty is the best offspring of democracy, we 
must still guard against democracy destroying its choicest 
preduet. 

Strange as it may seem, there may be democsacy without 
liberty. 

Christianity has taught democracy in rousing men to an un- 
derstanding of his true relations with God. This in turn has 
taught him his proper relation with his fellow man, 

In his fight for religious liberty he seeured personal liberty, 
whieh is now covered by these 10 amendments. 

The Constitution itself was only finally ratified by the various 
Colonies upon the promise that the Bill of Rights eontaining 
these amendments would later be adopted. 

While there was some hesitancy upon the part of the States to 
adopt the original Constitution, there was no hesitancy in the 
adoption of the Bill of Rights, which was done unanimously 
by all of the States. 

The forefathers thought that even a democracy should not 
have unlimited power. 

We must not fail to remember that when we deprive a single 
individual of his rightful liberty we endanger the liberties 
of all, 

When we override these guaranties and revert to the old days 
of unlimited power in government, we prepare the way for 
monarchy. 

LIMITATION UPON OFFICIAL CONDUCT. 

Every citizen is, to an extent, his own doctor and, to a much 
larger extent, his own lawyer, because he is supposed to knew 
the law. He can not be expected to know all of it, but cer- 
tainly the limitations placed upon official conduct should be 
understood. 

A law writer has summarized them as follows: 


By the Federal Constitution as it now stands the citizen, in time of 
peace at least, is guaranteed, among other matters, (1) the protection 
of the writ of habeas corpus; (2) freedom from bills ef attainder and 
ex post facto legislation; (3) freedom of religious helief and worship; 
(4) freedom of thought and its expression; (5) freedom peacefully to 
assemble with others and petition for redress of grievances; (6) Lee 
dom from unreasonable seareh and seizure; (7) the right not to be 
prosecuted for infamous crimes except first accused by a grand jury; 
(8) the right in all criminal prosecutions to a speedy and public trial 
by an impartial jury; (9) to confronted with the witnesses against 
him, and (10) to have assistance of counsel; (11) that he shall net be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property without due proeess of law; (12) 
that his private property shall not be taken from him even for public 
use without just compensation ; (13) that the obligctions aecruing toe 
him under lawful contracts shall not be impaired; (14) that he shall 
not be denied the equal protection of the laws. 


We can not understand real Americanism unless we are 
familiar with these limitations, 

In instructing both naturalized citizens and our school chil- 
dren, they must be shown that liberty is not license and that 
considerations of personal right must embody equal considera- 
tion for the rights of neighbors. 

These limitations are for the protection of the weak as 
against the strong, against a majority seeking by intemperate 
action to deprive the minority of its rights, and are the fruition 
of centuries of struggle involving the sacrifice of thousands of 
patriotic lives. 

The original limitation upon the power of the King was 
followed by our limiting the power of our own selected Govern- 
ment. 

THE DECLARATION AND THD CONSTITUTION. 

Judge Wade has drawn an interesting comparison between 
the provisions of our Declaration of Independence and these 
prohibitions placed in the Constitution : 

Before the passage of the habeas corpus act of 1679 in England, any 
person of royalty or high offielal standimg in the Government could 
falsely accuse another person of crime and cause that innocent 
to languish in prison for years, or even for life, because he could not 
get before a court of justice to establish his innocence, 

In many Enropean countries the peasants ‘were burdened with taxes 
to support kings and courts without the slightest representation in the 
tax-levying authority. In France, just preceeding the French. Revolu- 
tion, the peasants were obliged to purchase a certafn number of barrels 


of salt each year, without having the slightest use for the salt, because 
the Crown lands produced salt and the revenues went to the king. 


In mane European countries a state church was established and the 
aw obliged to support it by taxes levied against their property, regard- 
ess of whether it represented their religious betiefs. 

4 comparison ef the previsions of the Declaration of I dence 
with those of the Constitution will show the wrongs of the English king 
righted by the Constitution. ba 

eclaration of Independenee: “ He has refused assent to laws the 
most wholesome and necessary for the public - 

Constitution of the United States: “A bill if vetoed by the President 


me! he repassed by two-thirds of the Senate and House of Representa- 
vi 


Declaration of Independence: “He has forbidden his governors to 
pass laws of immediate and ing importance.” 

Constitution of the, United States: “ Congress shall have the power 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, ete.” (See Const. Art. I. 8. 8.) 

Declaration of Independence: “ He dissolved representative 


houses repeatedly for with manly firmness his invasions on 
the rights of v4 r m . 


Constitution of the United States: “ Congress shall meet at the seat 
of Government ence each year.” 


Declaration of Independence: “ He has refused, for a long time after 
dissolution, to cause others te be elected.” 
Constitution of the United States: “ The time, place, and manner of 


— elections for Senators and ee shall be prescribed 
im each State by the legislature thereof.” 


eee of Independence: “ He has obstructed the administration 
oO ustice, 


Constitution of the United States: “ Jurisdiction of courts fixed by 


Constitution. JF es not responsible to the President, but to Congress, 
which represents the peo ‘ 


le. 
ae of Independenes: “ He has made judges dependent on his 
will alone.” 


Constitution of the United States: “ Judges subject to removal only 
by impeachment of Congress.” 

Declaration of Independence: “ He has kept standing armies * * * 
without consent of the legislature.” 

Constitution of the United States: “ Con shall have power to 
raise and support armies.” ‘“ To provide and maintain a navy.” 

Declaration of Independence: “ For transporting us beyend seas to 
be tried for pretended offenses.” 

Constitution of the United States: “ Such trial shall be held in the 
State where said crime shall have been committed.” 

Declaration of Independence: “For depriving us, in many cases, of 
the right of trial by a. 

Constitution of the United States: “ The trial of all crimes, except 
in case of impeachment, shall be by jury.” 


Declaration of Independence: “ For quartering large bodies of armed 
troops among us.” 
Constitution of the United States: “ No soldier shall in time of peace 
be quartered in any house without the consent ef the owner.” 
n 


Declaration of dependence: “For imposing taxes on us without 
our consent.” 


Constitution of the Uuited States: “ Congress shall have power to 
levy and collect taxes.” 


THE KING CAN DO NO WRONG. 


These were our constitutional answers to the power of the 
king. They must still be our answer to those who would restore 
to our Government and officials the powers taken from the king. 

These must be our answers to the self-inflated public official 
whose brief authority eauses him-to think that he isa king. 

“The king can do no wrong” was the old doctrine of tyranny 
now adopted by some National and State officials who think 
they can do no wrong. 


Soon we may be required to write another Declaration of In- 
dependence against the propagandist, the emotional and neu- 
rotie crank, and hang high for public contempt the Government 
official who believes “ he can do no wrong,” and takes upon him- 
self the power of the king which our Government had destroyed. 

We are confronted with what might be fermed “legislative 
lawlessness,” which is inspired by the fear of political defeat; 
for men, in defiance of the Constitution and our Bill of Rights, 
will vote for the passage of laws which are unconstitutional for 
the sole purpose of securing votes. 

They seek to avoid responsibility themselves by passing the 
responsibility to the Supreme Court, and auswer a minority 
clamor by voting for legislation which they are too cowardly 
to combat. 

We can not survive with group government. The Govern- 
ment must be “all fer all.” The personal political fortunes 
of some one man, or small group of men, may be prometed by 
group government, but this personal gain is always followed by 
loss of general welfare. 

Ours is a government of law, not of men. ; 

We should know our king, which is the Constitution, and 
understand the limitation of his power, found in our Bill of 
Rights. 

THE FIRST AMENDMENT. 
w ecti an establishment of religi 
oun Suing the tree cand iene er abridging the scene ae 


h, or of the press, or the right ef the people peacefully to assem- 
le, and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 


It will be noted that in the original Constitution (Art. VI, 
clause 3) any religious test as a qualification for a public office 
was prohibited. 

This was followed by the first paragraph of the first amend- 
ment, which reads: 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. * * * 
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I discussed this subject in October, 1921, at considerable 
length, in part, as follows: 


The intolerant is hopeless mentally. As a social unit and as a citi- 
zen he can not be changed, but we may, by a frank statement of his- 
tory, law, and experience, prevént his infection of the body politic 
and reduce his evil influence to the minimum. 

Toleration has developed with education, enlightenment, and a proper 
understanding of the Christian religion. When we left po we 
abandoned intolerance and advanced to the higher grade of a conscience 
and religion procured and maintained 4 reason and persuasion, leavy- 
ing to the Government only the proper function of protecting the right 
of each individual to pursue, in his own way, without interference 
from the State or citizen of a State, the fine exercise of personal choice 
in the matter of conscience and creed, modified only by the moral 
suasion of religious associations. 

The first requisite for this natural religious selection was a com- 
plete separation of church and state and removing from a place in 
government all attempts to control —— conduct ard confinin 
its jurisdiction to the protection of the health, happiness, life, an 
property of the citizen. 

he friend of religious liberty is not concerned with the difference 
between creeds, nor in fact with the difference between faith and unbe- | 
lief. Nor can he be satisfied alone with the political separation of 
church and state. He must oppose the in'visible government, the secret 
cabal, or the political movement which attempt to do, by indirection, 
the thing which is prohibited by law. 

The honest friend of religious freedom can not, without protest, 
permit any man’s creed to be made the subject of persecution or the 
sole measure of his fitness for public office. 

We can not lose religious freedom without losing civil freedom, so 
both must be guarded by zealous citizens. 

Our danger will not come from a change in our laws, but from an 
intolerant spirit which would evade the established law and by indi- 
rection do those things which the law prohibits. 


The second paragraph of the first amendment reads: 


Congress shall make no law 
or of the press. 

This is one of the important safeguards of democracy. It 
means that our newspapers can print what they deem desirable 
in time of peace, and that men may speak their minds freely 
upon all subjects. 

It must be understood, however, that whenever a newspaper 
prints a libelous article, or a speaker engages in slandering his 
neighbor, they are both amenable to‘criminal prosecution and 
civil damages. No public official, nor Congress itself, is per- 
mitted to arbitrarily prescribe rules and regulations for either 
press or speech. This permits criticism of our Government and | 
the officers of our Government. 

It does not permit, however, the advocacy of the bomb or the | 
torch or revolutionary methods of changing the form of gov- 
ernment. The machinery of our Government provides a lawful 
way to secure change. 

The wildest revolutionist is guaranteed the freedom of speech | 
and of the press, but if he abuses this privilege he can be | 
punished. 

The third paragraph reads: 

Congress shall make nolaw * 
of the people 
for a redress 0 

This permits the rights of peaceful assemblage, discussion, 
and the drawing up of petitions to both the legislative and 
executive branches of our Government, a right which was for- | 
merly denied by the King. 

THE SECOND AMENDMENT. 

A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free 
State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed. 

This is held to be a limitation only upon the Federal Govern- 
ment, but does not prevent the States from passing laws regu- 
lating the use and possession of arms. It was intended to con- 
fine the regulation to States and prohibit the National Govern- 
ment from interfering with the rights of States to so regulate | 
this subject. 


abridging freedom of speech 


abridgin 


eacefully to assemble and to petition the Government 


the right | 
grievances. 


THE THIRD AMENDMENT. 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house without 
the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to be 
prescribed by the law. 

This was intended to subordinate the military to the civil 
power, so that a civilian would not be subject to the dictation 
or imposition upon the part of soldiers. 

Formerly soldiers arrogated to themselves the right to enter 
private dwellings and do pretty much as they pleased. 

This prohibits a soldier from entering any home without the 
consent of the owners, except during times of war, and even 
during a war period only under conditions prescribed by law. 

THE FOURTH AMENDMENT. 

The right of the le to be secure in their persons, houses 
and effects, 6 aa Sea rchen Gad’ penance, shall ms 
violated, and no warrant shall issue except upon probable cause, sup- 
ported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to 

e searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 

This provision of the Constitution is the one which “ official 

lawlessness” most frequently violates. It is what has been 
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termed the “right of castle.” No man’s home, or office, or 
habitation may be invaded by an officer of the law unless such 
officer is armed with a search warrant which describes the 
place to be searched and must be made upon oath or affirmation 
showing probable cause. 

One of our new official “ kings,” bent upon mischief, hoping 
to accomplish some political design, masquerading in the majesty 
of the law, might enter a man’s home, search his papers, go 
through his sacred belongings, disturb his peace, alarm his 
family, and subject him to various indignities. 

No search can be made except-upon a warrant issued by a 
court, and no such warrant shall be issued until a solemn state- 
ment under oath discloses evidence of the commission of an 
offense. The place must be described; the things of persons to 
be seized must be described. A warrant issued by any court, 
no matter how high, without such a sworn statement being 
presetited, is void and in violation of the rights of every per- 
son under the Constitution. 

A citizen has the right to guard his home and use all neces- 
sary force for its protection, 

THE FIFTH AMENDMENT. 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise in- 
famous crime unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, 
except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, 
when in actual service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any 
person be subject for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of 
life or limb; nor shall be compelled in = a@tininat case to be a wit- 
ness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or gneaents with- 
out due process of law; nor shall private property be taken for public 
use without just compensation. 

This amendment may properly be divided into five parts: 


Part 1. No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise 
infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the 
militia, when in actual service in time of war or public danger. 

This means that no one official shall be permitted to issue a 
warrant for a capital or otherwise infamous crime until 12 
men have agreed that such warrant should be issued. 

It must be remembered that the defendant in these cases ig 
not brought before the prosecuting officer or even before the 
grand jury. It is a secret investigation. 

The amendment was to prevent officers upon their own au- 
thority from dragging a man into court, putting him into jail, 
ruining his reputation, and causing him loss of money and 
humiliation unless 12 men agreed in advance that it should be 
done. 

There are some minor offenses, called misdemeanors, which 
are not covered by the description “ capital or infamous crime,” 
upon which persons can be arrested upon warrant without in- 
dictment by the grand jury, but these are never serious offenseg 
and should always be easily bailable. 

It is against the unjust, arbitrary arrest for the commission 
of a grave crime that this amendment was adopted. 

The second paragraph: 


Nor shall any goneen, be subject for the same offense to be twice put 
in jeopardy of life or limb. 


This means that where a person has been once tried he can 


| not be hauled into court again and again on the same charge 


as the result of “ official lawlessness,” which might ruin him in 


| his business and reputation and be made the means of unjust 
| persecution. 


Once tried and acquitted a man is free, and 
neither the United States nor any officer of the United States 
can again take him to trial for the same offense. 

The third paragraph: 

Nor shall he be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself. 

This was directed against the old method of confession by 
torture, and the new method of confession by the so-called 
“third degree” administered by some police officers, and offi- 
cials of the rack and thumb-screw type. In this particular, 
“ official lawlessness” is going to the extreme in many of our 
large cities. 

Arresting a man and then torturing him into confession is 
not conserving justice. It is defeating it. Our forefathers 
knew this and placed this restriction in the Constitution. 

A man by this provision is protected both against threats and 
inducements made outside of the court and before trial. 

A man can not be compelled to give answers after his arrest 
while he is in jail, or if he igs at liberty under bond, which can 
be used against him upon trial. d 

No confession which is not absolutely voluntary and of free 
will will be admitted by a court as testimony when the same is 
questioned. 

The fourth paragraph : 


Nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process of 
w. 
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This paragraph immediately causes us to revert back to the 
Bastille during the French Revolution and to the Tower of 
Londen in England and to-day to the lawless procedire of the 
soviet in Russia. 

It means that every man shall have his “day in court,” and 
his property, liberty, or life can not be taken away except by 
a trial before a legal court, in which he shall have a fair hear- 
ing, which involves the element of notice, the chance to appear 
in person, the right to employ counsel, the privilege of sum- 
moning witnesses, and a speedy and public trial; in addition 
to which he has the right of appeal. 

The fifth paragraph: 

Nor shall private property be taken for public use without just 
compensation. 

This guards the possession of private property. Formerly 
the king might take property without compensation if it pleased 
him to do so. 

To-day the Government, which has taken the place of the 
king, may ‘take property for publie use, but must pay for it, 
the compensation to be determined by a jury. 

THE STXTH AMENDMENT. 


In all criminal prosecutions the aeeused shall enjoy the right to a 

eedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the State and im the 

strict wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district 
shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of 
the nature and cause of the aceusation; to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him; to have eoppulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in dis favor; and to have the assistamce of counsel for his defense. 

The first paragraph provides; . 

In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall the right to a 
speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the crime shall have been committ which district shall have 
been previously ascertained by law. 

“ Speedy ” refers to the necessity of preventing long imprison- 
ments of an accused before trial, and that the trial must not 
only be speedy but must be made in public before a court and 
jury. 

This is intended to bring the power of public opinion to bear 
against despotic procedure for the conviction of the accused, 
and to insure a trial where all his rights will be conserved, and 

_ his trial must be by an impartial jury which he bas the right 
‘to challenge because of prejudice, and the jury must be drawn 
in the State where the alleged crime was committed. 

Formerly a prisoner could be hauled, at the behest of the 
King, away from his home, and sometimes taken beyond the 
seas for the purposes of trial. If it were not for this provi- 
sion, a man charged with a crime in New York might be tried 
in California, or indicted in Missouri and tried in Texas, 

Paragraph 2: 

And to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation. 

This is to permit an intelligent defense. 

The next paragraph: 

To be confronted with the witnesses against him and to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 

The reason of this provision is obvious. Everything must 
be done in open court. It gives an opportunity te test the 
credibility of a witness, to analyze the testimony, Separate the 
accurate from the false; and the Government is compelled to 
procure the witnesses for the accused, who in many Cases are 
confined in jail and unable to procure their attendance, 

The last paragraph: 

And to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 

It would seem strange that the right of counsel granted by 
the Constitution should require explanation or even comment; 
but it recently developed in my own State in one district that 
lawyers were importuned and, aceording to newspaper ac- 
counts, coerced into signing some agreement that they would 
not defend any person arrested for a particular crime, 

In attempting to enforce one section of the Constitution 
another section was to be violated and to be violated by sworn 
officers of the law who, before being admitted to the practice 
of the law, had taken an eath to uphold and defend the Con- 
stitution. 

Fortunately, the public press in my State unitedly con- 
demned such conduct, and it was promptly abandoned. 

The first duty of the lawyer is to his client, as the first duty 
of a doctor is to his patient, and if men engaged in either one 
of these high professions can be deterred or intimidated from 
living up to the ethics of their profession and the Consfftu- 
tion of their country, because coerced or made afraid by a 
specialized organizatien, then justice imdeed is dead and the 
great legal profession is disgraced. 

It will be noted that this amendment in its entirety provides 
for every safeguard for a fair trial, but if a defendant was 
denied the right of counsel or learned advice and thrown on 
his own resources, his trial would be a farce; so that where a 


defendant can not procure an attorney of his own selection, 
one is appointed for him by the court to help him establish hig 
imnocence. Therefore, for ali attorneys in a local district to 
combine fn an agreement not to defend is a combined agree- 
ment to deny justice provided under this amendment. 

THE SEVENTH AMENDMENT. 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed 
$20, the t of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by 
a jury shall be otherwise reexamined in any court in the United States 
than according to the rules of the common law. 

This is an extension of the right of trial by jury in civil mat- 
ters, and it is wisely determined that the judgment of 12 men 
on matters of fact is better than the judgment of 1 mgn and 
a susceptible of improper influence or of political or personal 

as. 

There was objection made te the original Constitution be- 
cause of the apprehension that the trial of facts in civil matters 
might be usurped by judges, who would then be judge of both 
facts and the law, and this amendment was one of those prom- 
ised to various States at the time they ratified the | i 
Constitution and was an extension of the trial of facts civil 
matters by a jury of 12 citizens, 

THE BIGHTH AMENDMENT. 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor exeessive im ; 
cruel and unusual punishment jeieted. eee 

Excessive bail in former days was used to eompel aceused 
persons to remain in prisen. It was frequently fixed so unrea- 
sonably high that the accused could not secure his liberty pend- 
ing trial, although the cause for arrest might have been of a 
most trivial character. 

Excessive fines shall not be imposed, nor cruel and unusual punish- 
ment inflicted. 

This was another check upon the intemperate conduct of a 
judge or the intemperate conduct of a legislature who would 
provide excessive and cruel punishment. ’ 

History has disclosed that the intolerant, blinded to grave mat- 
ters, sometimes magnifies a misdemeanor into a heinous crime. 

There was a time when men were hanged, drawn and quar- 
tered, and left hanging on gibbets at the publfe roadside; men 
were pilleried in stocks and lashed in public view and given 
sentences and punishment all out of proportion to the magni- 
tude of the crime committed. 

Debtors were placed in prison and kept there for long periods 
of time and were transported to the Colonies. 

This provisien of the Constitution prevents beth the Congress 
and the State from inflicting harsh and uncivilized forms of 
punishment. 

THE NINTH AMENDMENT. 

The enumeration in the Constitution™of certain rights shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

One of the serious objections to the adoption of the original 
Constitution was that it did not contain a Bill of Rights. 

Mr. Hamilton contended that this was not necessary. 
said : 

But a minute detail of particular rights is certainly far less applica- 
ble to a Constitution like that under consideration, which is merely 
intended to regulate the general — interests of the Nation than 
to one which has the regulation of every species of personal and private 
concern, > 

However, the early fathers, intent upon securing full measure 
ef lecal self-government, demanded its insertion for fear that 
Congress might assert implied powers which it did not possess 
unless they were inhibited. 

Judge Cooley remarks: 

However unfounded such a fear might be, there could be no harm in 
affirming by this amendment the prmeigie that constitutions are not 
made to create rights in the people but in recognition of and in order 
to preserve them, and that if any are specially enumerated and spe- 
cially guarded it is only because they are peculiarly important or 
peculiarly exposed to invasion. 

THE TENTH AMENDMODENT. 

The powers net delegated to the United States by the Constitmtion, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States, respec- 
tively, or to the people. $ 

This amendment differentiates between the powers of the 
United States and the powers of the States. The former are 
derived by the United States through delegation from the 
States. The latter, the reserve powers, remain in and are re- 
tained by the States, because not delegated or prohibited. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


The ninth’ amendment was evidently intended by the fore- 
fathers as a restriction upon the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the tenth amendment was another restriction 
withholding any additional powers not granted by the States. 

In the language of an eminent authority: ; 


The States intended that all the powers vested by their several 
constitutions in the State government should be retained and exercised 
by that government, exeept such as by the Constitution vested exclu- 


He 
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sively in the United States or by contractual agreement were prohibited 


to the States. The consequence is that it is not only na 
necessary that this amendment should declare that ¢ po 
delegated to the United States, and not prohibited to the States, should 
still remain with the several State governments or with the sovereign 
people of each State. 

The encroachment upon local self-government by Federal 
enactment, and National Government by commission and bu- 
reau, is a subject requiring separate discussion and greater 
elaboration. 

CONCLUSION. 

The great thinkers and educators of our country are becoming 
alarmed at the neglect of the study of the Constitution. 

Judge Martin J. Wade and many others have made notable 
contributions to this subject, and I have made free use of their 
observations. 

We are in a period of reaction which always follows a great 
war. Intolerance and bigotry seem to be developing. Hasty 
and intemperate legislation is proposed. State and Federal 
officials are attempting to make laws of their own. Organized 
minority groups are driving the legislative and executive officers 
into acts of “ official lawlessness.” 

If my limited and superficial discussion of this subject will 
induce a more thorough study by the average citizen. I shall 
have accomplished my object, for better understanding will 
produce the check now so necessary for the preservation of our 
broader liberties. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. The business in order to-day is Calendar 
Wednesday business, and the Clerk will call the roll of com- 
mittees. 

When the Committee on the Judiciary was called— 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 745). 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota calls up 
the bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (8. 745) to amend gection & and section 256 of the Judicial 
‘ode, 


Be it enacted, etc., That clause 3 of section 24 of the Judicial Code 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Third. Of all civil causes of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, 
saving to suitors in all cases the right of a common-law remedy where 
the common law is competent to give it, and to claimants for com- 
pensation for injuries to or death of persons other than the master or 
members of the crew of a vessel their rights and remedies under the 
workmen’s compensation law of any State, District, Territory, or pos- 
session of the United States, which rights and remedies when con- 
ferred by such law shall be exclusive; of all seizures on land or waters 
not within admiralty and maritime furisdiction ; of all prizes brought 
into the United States; and of all proceedings for the condemnation 
of property taken as prize: Pr d, That the jurisdiction of the 
district courts shall not extend to causes arising out of injuries to or 
death of persons other than the master or members of the crew, for 
which compensation is provided by the workmen's compensation law of 
any State, District, Territory, or possession of the United States.” 

Sec. 2. That clause 3 of section 256 of the Judicial Code is hereby 
amended. to read as follows: 

“Third. Of all civil causes of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, 
saving to suitors in all cases the right of a common-law remedy where 
the common law is competent to give it and to claimants for com- 
pensation for injuries to or death of rsons other than the master 
or members of the crew of a vessel, their rights and remedies under 
the workmen’s compensation law of any State, District, Territory, or 
possession of the United States.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 
Would the gentleman mind telling the House, for the informa- 
tion of the House, if he has it in mind, what he intends to 
call up after tHis bill is disposed of? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Personally, I intend to call up the com- 
mercial bribery bill, but Mr. WatsH has permission from the 
committee to call up the bill to take care of the Supreme Court 
reporter. He may call that up—— 

Mr. GARNER. Either the commercial bribery bill or the 
Supreme Court reporter bill will be called up after this? 

Mr. WALSH. The Supreme Court reporter. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Is that the Supreme Court reporter bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, this legislation was intro- 
duced in the Senate and passed there earlier’ this session. It 
received a good deal of consideration by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House, largely because legislation somewhat simi- 
lar to it had twice been held unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. It was held unconstitutional by a divided court, four to 
five in each instance. This bill, however, differs from the legis- 
lation that was held unconstitutional in this: That it does not 
include the seamen, the men engaged on board vessels. The 
object of this bill is to give to the longshoremen the opportunity 
to take advantage’ of the different State laws which give com- 
pensation in case of injury to employees. It is believed by the 
committee that with this modification there should be no real 
objection to the bill. It is true that the Supreme Court has held 
that the longshoremen are subject to the maritime laws, but the 


old law was held unconstitutional largely upon the ground’ that 
the facts in these cases are such that a uniform rule should be 
applied to them. It is not believed that this rule applies to 
longshoremen. You remember the old doctrine that a State 
may act in regulating interstate commerce if the thing it regu- 
lates does not necessarily require a uniform law. It. seems to 
me, as to the people who live in the community and are a part 
and parcel of the citizenship of that community, that they 
ought not to be subject to a different rule from any other citi- 
zen of that community. I can see very readily that a different 
rule ought to apply to the sailors that may not belong to that 
community at all. Ifa nonresident sailor comes inside of a har- 
bor and is injured while-there, there is reason why he should not 
come under the compensation laws of the State and be entitled 
to compensation. But as to the men that this bill cover, it 
seems to me clearly that the State ought to be responsible and 
that the State ought to pay their damages. There can be no 
good reason for a distinction between these people and the 
ordinary citizens of the State. The work of the longshoremen 
has very little to do with shipping as such. They load and 
unload vessels, repair ships, and do other work of that kind 
largely on the shore. It does seem to me that in view of this 
change in this legislation from legislation held void the Supreme 
Court will find a way to hold this constitutional. I can see no 
good reason why shipping interests can not protect themselves 
under such a law as fully as they might under a Federal law. 

There is a very strong demand for this legislation. For 
months my mail has been filled with communications, not only 
from the longshoremen or labor organizations but from a great 
many other people. They feel that these people ought to be per- 
mitted to get the benefit of the compensation laws of the States. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Does the gentleman think it would be a 
good idea to extend this same right to workmen in interstate 
and foreign commerce? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Well, that is not the question now. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Well, it seems to me that the same principle 
is involved. I am in favor of this bill. I think it is a good cne. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. In many States employees in interstate 
and foreign commerce shift back and forth a good deal like 
seamen do, and the same objection might be made to such a 
law as has been made where we endeavored to apply the same 
law to the seamen as to longshoremen. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I am not criticizing the bill, because I think 
it is a good one, but it seems to me that we could go a good deal 
further with this good work and take in those in interstate and 
foreign commerce. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Would a cause of action have 
to arise within a harbor or within the 3-mile limit? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It would have to arise within the State 
jurisdiction. That, of course, would be inside the 3-mile limit. 
The longshoremen seldom get outside the 3-mile limit. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. It is not intended altogether 
for longshogemen. Any man can come within the provisions of 
the law? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This only provides for longshoremen. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman indicate what part of the 
bill is new language? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. In line 8, on first page: 

To claimants for compensation for injuries to or death of persons 
other than the master or members of the crew of a vessel— 

And so on. 

. HUSTED. Is the proviso on page 2 new language? 

. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

. HUSTED. That is all new language? 

. VOLSTEAD. That is all new language. 

. HUSTED. What is the new language in section 2? 

. VOLSTEAD. The corresponding language in section 2, 

. BARBOUR, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

. BARBOUR. I notice that the language of the bill re- 
serves to claimants for compensation for injuries to or death 
of persons other than the master or members of the crew of a 
vessel the rights and remedies under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law of any State, district, Territory, or possession of the 
United States. Does that mean this, that if a man should be 
injured, say, in the port of Philadelphia, and the New York com- 
pensation law would be more favorable than the Philadelphia 
law-—— 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Certainly not. He would not have the 
right to compensation there. We have no power to confer any 
such right. We simply seek to withdraw Federal control over 
these particular cases, the same as we did to liquor in the 
Webb-Kenyon Act, 





Mr. BARBOUR. I have known of cases where railroad men 
who had been injured in one State had brought suit in other 
States. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That might be done because they found the 
defendant there. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. DYER. Was the Senate bill reported to the Senate by 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate? 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. It was. 

Mr. DYER. Notwithstanding the fact that the Supreme 
Court had declared it unconstitutional three times they over- 
ruled the Supreme Court? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not think they intended to overrule 
the Supreme Court. They intended to draw a bill that would 
sufficiently distinguish this legislation from former legislation. 

Mr. DYER. This bill as now drawn will, in the gentleman’s 
opinion, take care of the objections raised by the Supreme Court 
previously ? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. We hope so. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that the court will hold it valid. Of course, in cases where 
the court divide almost evenly and there is a real demand for 
the legislation, Congress, even if it is not absolutely convinced, 
would, it seems to me, be justified in resubmitting it; that is, 
if it has good reason to believe that it is constitutional. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. I would suggest that the 
Johnson amendment of April, 1916, was held unconstitutional 
on the ground that it sought to apply the compensation laws of 
the States to injuries arising in interstate commerce. It tried 
to confine them to peripatetic men, men moving about, instead 
of to such as longshoremen. This confines*it to the longshore- 
men and meets the objection of the Johnson amendment, on 
which it was declared unconstitutional. 

Mr. DYER. I am in favor of the bill. The reason I rose was 
to inquire if the Judiciary Committee of the Senate reported 
the bill when there was apparently some question as to its con- 
stitutionality. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. THomas], the ranking member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. THOMAS. I reserve my time, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
reserves the balance of his time. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GERNERD]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The geatleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is recognized for five minutes. ‘ 

Mr. GERNERD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I wish to say that I am quite familiar with the provisions of 
this bill and its intended operation. A great deal of difficulty 
has existed in getting proper recognition by claimants who have 
been injured and who have been deprived of proper compensa- 
tion. In line with this bill I have been working ever since 
I have been here trying to draft a bill to cover similar injustices 
so far as railroad employees are concerned. 

After a practice of 15 years, each year I have had the experi- 
ence of representing persons employed on the railroads who are 
injured by the same and invariably were deprived of the pro- 
visions of the workmen’s compensation laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania because of the fact that they were engaged in 
interstate commerce, ; 

I am going to give you an illustration of the case of a flagman 
on a freight train that had stopped at a iittle village called 
Alburtis to let a passenger train pass. It was at midnight, 
and the freight train moved on, but discovered after they had 
gone some distance that their flagman was missing. They ran 
back and found the flagman lying along the track, killed. The 
man left a widow and six children, and the matter was brought 
up before the referee of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Pennsylvania. There was no evidence as to how he was killed, 
excepting the violent physical injuries that appeared on the 
man’s person, and that case was dismissed on the ground that 
he was engaged in interstate commerce, and his widow was 
deprived of any right, either under the Federal law or under 
the State compensation law. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERNERD. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If it came within the Federal compensa- 
tion act she certainly was entitled, if he was killed while en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. 

Mr. GERNERD. My good friend, I can not agree with you. 
I just want to point out to you that a situation like that ought 
to be covered by legislation, just as this bill is going to protect 
the longshoremen. 
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Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERNERD. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I would like to state that I have introduced 
a bill along that same line, which is now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary, providing that a man injured in 
interstate commerce can be covered by the laws of the State in 
which the injury was incurred. 

Mr. GERNERD. I have considered the matter for some time 
and have taken it up with a number of lawyers, but there seems 
to be a difference of opinion. My thought is that where there 
is a workmen’s compensation act within a State, the person in- 
jured should be given the alternate right either to sue or make 
his claim under the’provisions of the workmen’s compensation 
law of that State or take his chances under the Federal compen- 
sation law, but that he should not take advantage of both. He 
must make his selection either under the one or the other. 
Therefore I feel that this present bill is a most meritorious one 
and that the legislation covers a class of injuries that have been 
might} cruel in their effects. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas desire to use time on the bill? 

Mr. TILLMAN. No, sir; but I desire to yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Briaes}. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will ask whether the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THomas] is in charge of the 
time? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. The gentleman from Kentucky desig- 
nated me to represent him. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I feel that this legislation is 
of the highest importance and ought to be passed without fur- 
ther delay. 

The compensation acts in various States bordering on the sea, 
including that of my own State, have been made applicable to 
longshoremen, dock workers, and others engaged in longshore 
work; but in view of recent decisions of the Supreme Court so 
much confusion and uncertainty as to the operdtion of those 
provisions has resulted that the authorities of the State do not 
know what course to pursue. Men who are injured are left, 
apparently, without any knowledge whether their course of pro- 
cedure is under the compensation act of the State, which at- 
tempts to regulate the subject and control it, or whether they 
must or can go into the courts for relief. This bill clarifies the 
situation and allows the State laws to operate in such cases. 

In view of the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of the Western Fuel Co. against 
Garcia, decided on December 5, 1921, which limits the previous 
decisions of the same court in the Jensen and Knickerbocker 
Ice Co. cases, and in view of the restricted character of the bill 
I believe that the objections” heretofore raised have been 
overcome, and that the power of the State to include those 
engaged in longshore work within the terms of the workmen's 
compensation acts can be recognized as valid and not in con- 
flict with the maritime law and admiralty jurisdiction of the 
United States, and does not’ destroy the uniformity of such 
maritime law. 

Many compensation claims which are recognized as worthy 
and in many cases have actually been allowed have been denied 
the further benefit of the State compensation acts until Con- 
gress has taken some such action as is contained in the present 
bill; and the Industrial Accident Board of my own State, as 
well as others interested, have urged the adoption of legisla- 
tion of this character in order that the relief provided by the 
State laws for those injured in longshore work may be awarded 
in all cases where it is payable, with the assurance that the 
action of. the State is recognized by the Federal Government 
as not in conflict with the authority of the United States. 

I take occasion to read from a letter dated December 29, 
1921, written to me by the Industrial Accident Board of Texas, 
which is as follows: 

INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARD, STATE OF Texas, 7 
Austin, December 29, 1921. 


Hon. CLay STOND Briaes, 
Galweston, Tez. 

My Dear Sip: When the Texas Legislature originally enacted the 
law commonly referred to as the workmen’s compensation act, it was 
believed it afforded protection to those employees residing in the 
various shipping ports of the State whose duties required performance 
of labor on occasons upon steamboats resting at anchor the navi- 
gable waters, and compensation, for a time, was paid by various compen- 
sation insurance carriers to such employees who suffered injury while 
engaged in the performance of such duties, and to the surviving bene- 
ficiaries of deceased employees who had suffered fatal injury while en- 

in the performance of such duties. Payments continued until the 
Supreme Court of the United States rendered an opinion os that 
compensation acts of the various States were inoperative in so far as 
rovide a rule of recovery for injuries inflicted under 

maritime and admiralty jurisdiction. Since the final rendition of the 
opinion mentioned, workmen, such ag longshoremen and local repairmen 
at the docks, are in the unfortunate = m of being denied the protec- 
tion afforded by the compensation act of the State, and they must look 
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alone for recovery to the rules of admiralty law. ‘This necessarily 
works a very great hardship upon such workmen who suffer injury 
and upon the beneficiaries of such workmen who meet death in the 


course of their respective employments. 
There is now pending in the Heuse of Representatives a measure 


that is designed to relieve the situation that results from the declara- 
tion of the law through the opinions of the Su e Court of the 
United States. It is believed by the sponsors that measure that 
its enactment will accomplish the desired ends, and that im the 
event it is finally enacted into law that the various compensation acts 
of the country, including the act of Texas, may be relied upon by 
the classes of employees mentioned for relief. 

You are therefore very earnestly urged to give to the above measure 
your earnest support, as it is hoped that its enactment will prove of 
great benefit to workers at the deep-water ports in this State. 

Yours very respectfully, 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARD, 
By J. H. Fowtar, Chairman. 

The Federal Government has not at yet enacted any Federal 
workmen’s compensation act of general application, and this 
legislation now proposed te be passed in the pending measure 
can in ne wise be regarded as doing anything more than ac- 
cording to the various States recognition of their right te deal 
with the question in a just and fair way for those of their 
citizenship who suffer from injury and for whom the respective 
States desire to provide means and opportunity for receiving 
compensation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous censent to revise and extend his remarks. Is 
there objection? 

Mr, CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
same request. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Teras ° 
yields back the remainder of his time. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third | 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was | 
read the third time, and passed. | 

On motion of Mr. VoisTeaD, a motion to reconsider the vote | 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PRINTING AND DISTRIBUTION OF SUPREME COURT REPORTS, 


Mr, WALSH. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, I call wp the bill H. R. 11450, and ask unani- | 
mous consent that it be considered in the House as in Com- | 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- | 
chusetts calls up the bill H, R. 11450, The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (EH. BR. 11450) to provide for the printing and distribution of 
the Supreme Court reports, and amending sections 225, 226, 227, and 
228 of the Judicial Code. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. | 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Speaker, this measure is made necessary | 
principally because the provisions of the existing law fix the | 
price at which the official reports of the Supreme Court deci- | 
sions shall be sold at such a figure that the reporter who now 
has the publishing of them under a contract is not able to enter 
into a contract for the printing of them. The law provides 
that they shall be sold at $1.75 a volume. The committee have | 
had hearings on this and have heard the Chief Justice, and we 
have amended the provisions of the Judicial Code in several | 
material particulars, First, we have provided that the printing, 
if done under contract, shall be done only after competitive 
bids have been secured, and that an award of a contract shall 
be made only after an estimate has been procured from the | 
Public Printer, and the Public Printer’s estimate is more than 
the bid, or the Chief Justice shall certify that it is for the public 
interest that the printing shall be done in a private establish- | 
ment. We have now fixed the salary of the reporter of the | 
Supreme Court at a definite sum, namely, $9,000. Under the 
existing arrangement he gets $4,500, and he has been receiving | 
a part of his compensation from the printing establishments | 
with which he makes the contract. They publish a certain 
number of volumes and they allow him a certain amount upon 
the number of volumes sold. The committee felt that it was | 
unwise and not good pelicy te continue that practice, that this 
is an important public official, and that he should be paid from | 
the Treasury of the United States. We further provide that if 
this printing is done under private contract the volumes shall | 
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be turned over to the Public Printer, together with the plates, 
the proofs, and all the appurtenances thereto, and that these 
volumes shall be sold by the Superintendent of Public Docu- 
ments at a price to be fixed by him te cover the cost and a 
sufficient amount in addition to pay at least half the expenses 
of the reperter and the allowances which we provide. 

We further provide that if the volumes are to be printed in 
the Government Printing Office they shall likewise be sold by 
the Superintendent of Public Documents, and that he is re- 
quired to turn over to the Attorney General a sufficient number 
of these volumes to make the distribution required by law. 

Mr. RAKER. Wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will pardon me for just a 
moment, then I will yield. The subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, of which I have the honor to be chairman, 
must plead guilty to the delay which has ensued in taking action 
upon this measure. It was brought to our attention several 
months ago, before the present contract expired. It was a five- 
year contract. Since that time, because of the inability of the 
reporter to enter into a new contract with the publisher, he has 
been without any compensation since October 1; and recently, 
there being no contract, the Treasury Department cut off the 
allowances which he has under the law for rent and clerical 
assistance. 

Mr. RAKER. Right in that connection—— 

Mr. WALSH. Now, I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RAKER. Some suggestion has been made about the 
salary of the reporter being excessive. Let me ask the gentle- 
man if it is not a fact that the reporter prepares the manuscript 
of the volumes that are to be printed? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I was about to refer to the amount of 
the salary. There was some difference of opinion in the com- 
mittee as to what the salary of this reporter should be. The 
reporter of the Supreme Court, as I stated, is a very important 
official. He has to verify every opinion which is written by the 
justices of that court. He has to check up the citations which 
they make, He reads the proofs, I think he stated two or three 
times, and he has to write the syllabus for each case. And as 
the gentleman from California appreciates, in the reports of 
the court of last resort of the Nation it is necessary that the 
syllabus of the case be prepared with great care and par- 
ticularity. 

Mr. RAKER. Do not the members of the court rendering the 
opinions assist in preparing the syllabi? 

Mr. WALSH. They do not assist in the preparation of the 
syllabus, but the syllabus when prepared is submitted to the 
justice rendering the decision, and sometimes corrections are 


| made in accordance with the suggestions of the justices. 


Mr. RAKER. Before the syllabus is published? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER, That is what I mean. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; it is submitted to the justice delivering 
the opinion for his approval. 

Now, the clerk of the Supreme Court is paid $6,000 from the 
Treasury and $3,000 from the receipts of the court. Prior to 
this year the clerk of the court in some years got as high as 
$12,000 or $14,000, and I think in one year he got more than the 
Chief Justice of the court received. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. What becomes of the $10 
charge which is made for the swearing in of attorneys when 


| they are admitted to practice in the Supreme Court? 


Mr. WALSH. Under the order of the court now that is 
turned in to the receipts of the court and all over and above 
what is necessary for printing, stationery, and certain expenses 
of the court is now by order of the court covered into the 


Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. My information was that 


| that went to the clerk. 


Mr. WALSH. It did until recently. And I may say in pass- 
ing that the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee took 
that matter up personally with the Chief Justice, and we held 
a hearing upon a bill which has been introduced by the gentile- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. GoopyKoonTz] seeking to fix 
these fees. The committee were satisfied that under the order 
which had been issued by the court no legislation was neces- 
sary, as the clerk now gets only a stated amount for his salary, 
namely, $6,000 from the Treasury and $3,000 from the receipts 
of the court. So we have fixed the salary of the reporter of 
the court at $9,000. It was the opinion of most of the com- 
mittee that this work requires most careful scrutiny of this 
official and that the responsibility resting upon him, although of 
another kind, was fully as great as that resting upon the clerk 
of the court. 
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Mr. RAKER.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. In this connection the gentleman might give 
us the information which has been in my mind for some time. 
Does the reporter furnish the companies that print the ad- 
vanced sheets of the Supreme Court reports; does he furnish 
the manuscript from which they print those adv<nced publica- 
tions? 

Mr. 
firms? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. é 

Mr. WALSH. No. Under existing practice—and it is to be 
permitted under this law—pamphlet installments of the de- 
cisions are to be printed. Little booklets of opinions of the 
Supreme Court in a single case are printed, as I understand it, 
by the same office that prints the original decisions of the 
justices. Those are printed within three or four days after the 
decision is rendered and are available for distribution. The 
West Publishing Co. and other publishing concerns get the 
opinions from that booklet. 

Mr. RAKER. After you let the contract under the provisions 
of this bill to some particular firm to do the printing, which 
occurs to me wise, will this printer have protection from other 
publishers, or will there be any monopoly? i 

Mr. WALSH. The printer will not get any monopoly. He 
will be paid for doing the actual work, and after the actual 
work of printing is done all of the sheets become: the property 
of the United States, including the plates, books—everything is 
turned over to the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. RAKER. So there will be no monopoly? 

Mr. WALSH. No. Previous to this there has been, but the 
committee felt that that policy ought not to be continued. 

Mr. RAKER. The committee found that in the past there 
has been a monopoly and that the printed decisions have been 
more expensive than they should have been. 

Mr. WALSH. I would not say that they had been more ex- 
pensive; they have been sold for cash at the price fixed by 
law, but under the interpretation of the publishers and the 
reporter, if it was not paid for at the time, they held that they 
could charge $2.30 for them, and even under that arrangement 
the present publisher was unwilling to renew the contract. 
This company which has been printing them—the Banks law 
firm in New York have been printing the volumes for the last 
40 or 50 years. Of course, they have been doing it under a 
contract running for 5-year periods, entered into between the 
reporter and this publishing concern. 

Mr. RAKER. I understand also that the general mechanical 
appearance of the reports will be in the future, as they have 
been in the past, the original official volume. They are the most 
readable volumes-you can find in a library. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; the gentleman will notice that in the first 
section of the bill it is set forth that the style, form, and type 
shall be subject to the approval of the court. I am advised that 
it is their intention to keep the style of the volumes the same 
as it has been in the past, both as to the size of type and the 
kind of paper, and so forth. 

Mr. RAKER. I am glad of that, because some of these pub- 
lications, which I am not criticizing, publish reports that you 
can not read, and you might as well throw them in the waste- 
basket. ° 

Mr. WALSH. I think that is true, and a great many are 
thrown into the wastebasket; but, of course, no one would 
throw a volume of the Supreme Court reports into the waste- 
basket, and particularly if they are prepared in the manner and 
in a way which would appeal to a learned attorney like my 
distinguished friend from California. 

Mr. RAKER. If any lawyer gets able to buy a set of 
Supreme Court reports, it is the best expenditure of money 
that he can make. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, I want to direct the attention of the 
House to an amendment which the committee has agreed to 
and for which I claim no particular credit. It was put in at 
the suggestion of the gentleman from South Carolina. It is to 
this effect: That when a contract is entered into there shall 
be no provision in the contract which will permit the reporter 
or any of his assistants to receive from the contractor or 
printer anything by way of additional or further compensation, 
such as has been done and continued for many years in the 
past. We further provide an amendment to the last section 
that while the act shall be effective as of November 1, because 
since that time the reporter has not been able to receive any 
compensation or salary, there shall be deducted from it any- 
thing allowed him for rent or clerical assistance or for tele- 
phone. 


WALSH. The gentleman means the law-publishing 
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One further point, we have insisted that the reporter shall 
be given a room located in the Capitol convenient to the Su- 
preme Court. At the present time he has an office down town. 
We believe that the reporter of a court should be located con- 
veniently to the court room, which is in the Capitol, and we . 
have put in a provision so that the authorities in charge of 
that section of the Capito] Building must see to it that the re- 
porter is furnished with suitable quarters adjacent to the court 
room with suitable furtishings. 

Now, unless there are further questions, I have nothing fur- 
ther to say about the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hustep). 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That section 226 of the Judicial Code is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 226. The salary of the reporter shall be $9,000 per annum, 
payable out of the Treasury in monthly installments.. He shall also 
be allowed for professional and clerical assistance and stationery not 
to exceed $4, per annum, to be paid upon vouchers signed by him 
and approved by the Chief Justice. He shall be furnished a room in 
the Capitol, with suitable furniture, convenient to the space occupied 
by the Supreme Court and the law library thereof.” 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 3, line 13, after the word “ installments,” insert: “ which shall 
be in full compensation for the services required by law; and neither 
the reporter nor any assistants shall receive further or additional com- 
pensation by reason of any contract entered into under the provisions 
of section 225 of the Judicial Code as amended by this act.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing ‘to 
the committee amendment. ® 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on line 11, 
an a by striking out “$9,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hustep). The gentleman 
from South Carolina offers an amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as folows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dominick: Page 3, line 11, strike out 
“$9,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $7,500.” 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, this bill and its object has 
been very fully and thoroughly explained by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WaLsH], who has the bill in charge. 
It is a proper bill and should have been passed some time ago, 
to correct what might be called the loose practice which has 
been going on for a good long while in the publishing of our 
official reports and in the compensation for the Supreme Court 
reporter. However, in fixing this, I think we should be mindful 
of what has taken place in the.past, and if we are going to 
correct the present plan as it now is we should not make it 
any worse than it has been. Up to this time, and in my opinion 
without any authority of law whatsoever, the reporter of the 
Supreme Court, for probably 40 years or longer, has been 
permitted to enter into a private contract with the publishers 
of these official reports, for which he has received from $6,000 
to $6,500 a year in addition to a salary of $4,500 allowed by 
law. I do not mean to charge that the present reporter or 
any other has been willfully. violating the law in making such 
a private contract. They were only following in the footsteps 
of their predecessors, and it was a practice that should have 
been stopped. That is what we propose in this section of the 
bill, by inserting the amendment which has been explained by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, absolutely prohibiting the 
reporter from accepting any additional compensation by reason 
of the publication and printing of the reports. 

The salary of the reporter under the present law is fixed at 
$4,500 per annum. Under the contract which he has had with 
the publishers he has been receiving, as I have stated, $6,500 
per annum in addition to that. He is allowed by law some 
$1,200, I think, in cases where there is more than one volume 
of reports issued per term of court, and, as I understand it, 
now the usual number of volumes issued to carry the decisions 
of the court is three. 

In addition to that I think he was allowed something like 
$1,500 for clerical services, rent, telephone, and so forth, mak- 
ing his total compensation, or his aggregate receipts for all 
purposes for his services, clerk hire, office rent, and so forth, 
about $14,000. Now, we come along with this bill, and if we 
let these figures remain as they are at the present time we will 
be paying him more than he is receiving under the present con- 
tract. In the first place, we provide a salary of $9,000 per an- 
num, In addition to that we propose to give him for clerical 
and for professional assistance, stationery, and so forth, not 
to exceed $4,500. We all know that this is a very important 
position. We all know that it is work which is very careful 
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and painstaking and the position should be filled by @ man of 
ability. I am sorry that I have not at hand the salaries paid 
to the reporters of the respective appellate jurisdictions. through- 
out the country. If we had them before us I am Satisfied that 
we would find that none of them anywhere receives anything 
near approaching the amount allowed to the Supreme Court 
reporter in this bill. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
South Carolina has expired. ” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
his time be extended for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pre tempere. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. DOMINICK,. This bill allows him $1,500 more than the 
salary of a Representative in Congress or a Senator, and $4,500 
in expenses is allowed, which is excessive, according to the 
statement of the reporter himself. In his testimony before 
the Committee on Appropriations in rendering a detailed state- 
ment of the total expenses of the office of the reporter for the 
years 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920 we find that in 1916 for 
clerical hire, office rent, telephone, stationery, and miscellane- 
ous he expended $2,737.54; for 1917, for the same items, 
$2,886.49. In 1918, for the same items, $3,001.90; in 1919, for 
the same items, $3,239.14; and in 1920, for the same items, 
$3,170.68. Yet by this bill we propose to give him $9,000 salary 
and an expense account of $4,500, and in addition to that fur- 
nish him an office in the Capitol, which ought to_be done, and 
with which proposition I am in hearty accord, t free, tele- 
phone service, and iff all probability his stationery will be fur- 
nished by the court. As I say, we allow him $4,500 expenses, 
which is $1,400 more expenses than he spent for the year 1920. 

These are small items, and some one might suggest that, it is 
foolish to take up the valuable time of the House in moving a 
reduction of $1,500 in this salary. However, we have to keep 
things down somewhere, and in view of these circumstances I 
hope that the amendment which I have just offered will be 
adopted, and that the one which I shall subsequently offer, with- 
out debate, reducing the expense account to $3,500 instead of 
$4,500, will also be adopted. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, just a word with reference to 
the gentleman’s contention. The salary of the reporter of the 
court is fixed at the same figure as I stated before as the clerk 
receives. While I agree with the gentleman that the salaries 
of public officials should not be fixed by Congress at any ex- 
orbitant figure, I feel that when we consider we are dealing 
with the third coordinate branch of our Government—the judi- 
ciary, the Supreme Court, which is established in the Constitu- 
tion—we ought to fix a salary for that very important position 
which will make certain that the court will be able to get a 
competent and efficient man for the work which it is necessary 
for him to do. It ‘is true that the amount expended for allow- 
ances heretofore has been less than what is fixed in this bill, 
but heretofore the amount allowed has been paid to the re- 
porter. We now provide that none of this money for clerical 
and professional assistance is to be paid except upon a voucher 
approved by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and the 
$4,500 is a maximum. It was felt, in view of the radical de- 
parture in the matter of policy which this bill inaugurates, 
that we ought not to be in the position of appropriating a sum 
which might, under certain circumstances, restrict the court. 

And so the original proposition, as my friend from South 
Carolina will recall, was to fix the salary of the reporter at | 
$10,000 and to allow him $3,500 for professional ree | 
$1,500 for stenographic assistance, and $1,200 for rent and tele- | 
phones, and so we have reduced the figures materially, and it | 
was felt that in view of the testimony brought out before our | 
committee and the statement of the Chief Justice of this great | 
court that it would be very seemly indeed if we accorded the | 
figures which were suggested as being adequate. 

Mr. CAREW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I will. 

Mr. CAREW. Is not this salary larger than the salary of a | 
district or circuit judge? 

Mr. WALSH. The salary is the same as the circuit judge; | 
it is larger than a district judge. But you pay your supreme | 
judges in New York more than we pay the Chief Justice of | 
the United States Supreme Court. | 

Mr. CAREW, Of course that is true. 

Mr. WALSH. We pay in Massachusetts our reporter a fixed 
sum and furnish him with all his assistants and quarters, so 
the total expenditure in Massachusetts for the reporter of the 
supreme court of Massachusetts is more than the salary of a 
judge of the superior court. 
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Mr. CAREW. The gentleman does not think it requires a 
more talented man for this duty than for a district judge who 
sometifihes presides over the trial of a man for life? 

Mr. WALSH. No; but the gentleman must understand that 
the person holding this position is in a way required to devote 
himself to thig work, and the results of his efforts do not 
appear, and if it is desired to keep up the standard which has 
been kept heretofore, and particularly in view of the fact that 
the reporters under the arrangement that has existed in the 
past have received much more than this, the committee felt 
that the salary of the reporter ought at least be equal to that 
of the clerk. 

Mr. CAREW. Does not the gentleman think that the judges 
of the Supreme Court ought to have known what was going on 
in their household all these years? 

Mr. WALSH. They did. 

Mr. CAREW. Do I understand the gentleman to say they 
knew of this situation? 

Mr. WALSH. Absolutely. It has been carried on by every 
reporter of the court since practically they began printing their 


decisions. 

Mr. CAREW. Does not the gentleman think the practice has 
been very short of a sort of petty graft? . 

Mr. WALSH. No; I do not think it was petty graft. I think 
it was rather unfortunate practice to indulge in, but you must 
recollect that the reporter was required to publish this volume 
to be sold at a certain price, and if there was more than one 
volume he was only allowed a certain amount in addition, and 
if there was a third volume, as there has been for a good many 
years, he was allowed nothing in addition, and he had to put in 
all that work for what he was getting under the contract. I 
do not care to characterize it as any sort of graft, but I think 
it was a practice that should not be permitted to continue, and 
I think the gentleman will agree with me that if we have a 
public official, even though he be connected with the judiciary 
branch of the Government, that the people should know what 
his salary is and how much it is costing the taxpayer, and 
nobody else ought to contribute to the compensation. That is 
what this bill accomplishes, and for the reason that the Supreme 
Court clerk gets more than district judges, and that this man 
has very responsible work to do, we did not think this was an 
exorbitant salary. 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, I offer a substitute for the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from South Carolina. Strike out the 
figures “$9000” and insert “ $6,000.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Olerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Carew offers as a substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
DOMINICK : Page 8, line 11, strike out the figures “‘ $9,000” and insert 
in Heu thereof “ $6,000.” 

Mr. CAREW. Now, Mr. Speaker, in view of the remarks of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, and also in view of the 
very fair remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts, | 
think those of us who have been familiar with the situation 
which developed in the Supreme Court in regard to this office 
of reporter ought to do what we can to cut this thing down to 
a reasonable amount. A district judge of the United States, 

who presides over litigation that may involve life or any 
He only got the $7,500 
within very recent years; he used to work for $6,000 a year. A 
eircuit judge, who sits on a circuit court of appeals, gets 
$9,000, and he used to get $6,000 a year. Of course, those of 
us who are lawyers know that this gentleman who acts as 
| reporter of the Supreme Court is not a great deal more than 

a proof reader. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAREW. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman know of any proof reader 
anywhere who is able to write a syllabus of any decision of a 
eourt? 

Mr. CAREW. I know a great many law students and law 
elerks who ean write very good syllabi and, of course, the gen- 
| tleman knows that this syllabus is submitted to the justice who 
wrote the opinion, and he revises it. Now, I do not believe that 
this man earns $9,000 when you compare what he does with the 
work that district judges and circuit judges de. I think he 
will be amply compensated if he gets $6,000 a year and gets all 
ef these expenses he used to pay out ef his fees and perquisites, 
and which will now be paid for him by the Government. He 
will be amply paid if he gets $6,000.a year. That is all that 
I desire to say. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I happen to be a member of the 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations which heard 
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touching his‘compensation, and we found‘a rather peculiar’state: 
of affairs. 
receives! a certain amount: for expenses:. Im: addition to; that, 
he has the right to let a contract for the publication of the: 
Supreme Court Reports; and lie exacts from the publishers, the 
Banks Publishing: Ce., a, considerable part of the contract,.price 
for the privilege of printing the reports. 

I do not mean that he did’ anything illegal, but it was mighty: 
bad practice,.and this amendment is:a great:improvement upon 
existing law. Of course, the publishing house wanted’ tlie 
business. because it was fine publicity for any: publishing house 
to: have its name on the reports of! the highest court in. the 
United. States. The publishing house took the: contract at a 
very low price. It undoubtedly did not make any money on it; 
and then in order to: make enough out of it to cover expenses 
proceeded at once, as I’ think, to evade the law’ in the most 
palpable: way. In other words, the statute fixes the price: at 
which the reports can be sold, but the publishing house: tried 
to get around it by saying, “If you come here and‘ buy one of 
these reports over the. counter, we will. sell it to you at the 
statutory price; but if you live up in the country and want one 
of these. reports sent to you, we will just about double the 
price.” I believe they have no right;under the statute. to take 
any more than the statutory price plus the necessary cost: of 
transporting the volume through the mails: and the cost of 
wrapping for shipment. 

Now, as the result of these different methods of securing 
compensation, I found the reporter last year got about $12,000 
for his services. The: reporter for: the Court of Claims gets 
$1,000 a year for his services, and he reports one: big. volume 
of decisions—a good deal bigger than any one of the Supreme 
Court  reports—and he. does; exactly the same kind of work, 
although, of course, it is: noti so important, because the court 
is not so important and: because the decisions are not the last 
word, as are the decisions of the United States Supreme Court. 
But, nevertheless, he had! more actual work: to do in preparing 
one volume of the decisions of the Court of’ Claims than the 
reporter of the United: States Supreme Court had in any one 
volume, because there are a. great many more pages of Court 
of Claims decisions than in any one volume of Supreme Court 
decisions, We found, in addition, that for the past few years 
the reporter has been getting out three volumes of United States 
Supreme Court decisions, and he found a way in the law to get 
paid for the third volume. He would furnish two volumes. free 
of charge but he insisted upon payment for the third volume, 
even when that was to be delivered to the departments of the 
United States Government. 

Mr. CAREW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I do. 

Mr. CAREW. Is that the man who is-now in the office? 

Mr. HUSTED. That is the man who is’ now in the office; 
and I do not charge him with any violation of law. I believe 
he had a right to do what he did‘ under a strict interpretation 
of the statute. I am not finding fault with the man so much as 
I am finding fault with the vicious system under which this 
work has been carried on: F do not believe that $6,000 is ade- 
quate compensation of the reporter of the United States 
Supreme Court, but, on the other hand,.I believe that $7,500 is 
fully adequate, and I feel that if the amendment offered: by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Deminick] is adopted we 
will be doing the right thing and will fix the compensation at a 
fair amount. I believe that $9,000 would be excessive. 

Mr. CAREW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I do. 

Mr. CAREW. Do you not think that the man ought to be 
removed from: his office:by the:judges of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. HUSTED. I am convinced that the:Supreme Court knew 
everything that was going on, and I am.convinced he was acting 
within the law. 

Mr. CAREW. If I had not. known about him, I would have 
made some inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to have a moving picture of the 
gentleman doing so. 

Mr. CAREW. I suppose it will be impossible with the pres- 
ent composition of the House of Representatives and the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH. It certainly would if the gentleman from New 
York was to start anything of that kind. 

Mr. CAREW. It would be in line with the policy of the 
House and of the Senate as at present constituted. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I realize that Members may 
differ as to what this compensation ought to be. It is argued 
that if the judges of the district court get only $7,500, that 
ought to be enough. Now, we have thousands of lawyers all 
over this country that would be qualified to fill positions as 





the testimony of the United States Supreme Court reporter |) judges; but:there:are but‘a: very’ few men that can: satisfactorily 
He receives a salary fixed by the:statute. He alsoi}) 
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fila: positiom of this: kind: 


It does take 

besides_ ai knowledge of law. A reporter has 
to have considerable training along entirely. different: lines 
from that of a.judge. He must draw the syllabi in the cases 
decided by the Supreme Court. It does take a man of very good 
judgment to be able to determine definitely just what an: opin- 
ion. does. decide. It.is true that. syllabi-are- submitted to the 
Supreme Court judges, but the judges do not, as a rule, pay 
much. attention. to them. The reporter has. to go. through ail 
the cases and consider every feature of them; he has to be very 
accurate, check every citation, and index each volume. The 
work is one requiring special training, and the:man:must have 
the entire. confidence of the court. I believe there is. no ques- 
tion but. that a. court. reporter ought to. get something more 
than $7,500. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on. the amendment of the 
gentieman from. New. York. [Mr. Carew] to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The question was taken. 

The SPEAKER... The amendment.is rejected. The question 
is. now on. the amendment of the gentleman. from. South 
Carolina. 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, I make the point. of order there 
is.no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER... The gentleman from New. York makes the 
point of order there is no quorum. present.. It is clear that no 
quorum. is. present. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move a.call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


Andrew, Mass. , ebe: fyan 
Appleby French Linthicum nders, Ind. 
Atkeson Frothingham gwort Sanders, N. Y. 
Bacharach Gallivan MeArthur. Scott, Mich, 
Bankhead Garrett, Tenn. McFadden Sears 
Barkley yon McKenzie Streve 
Beck Goldsborough McLaughlin, Pa. Siegel 
Blakeney koon MePherson Sinnott 
Bland, Ind. Goul Madden Sisson 
Boies Graham, Pa. Maloney Ste 
_—— ar = a 4 smithwick 
ran riffin ie Snyder 
Britten Harrison Martin Stafford 
Brooks, Pa, Haugen Merritt: Stedman 
Burtness wes: Michaelson Steenerson 
usc. He vi sui 
yrnes, S. enry oya 
Cantril! Hicks lgvere. tL Strong, Pa. 
Chandler, Okla. 1 Moere, Sullivan. 
lague Himes Morin Sumners, Tex. 
Clark, Fla Hudspeth Mott Sweet 
Clarke, N. Yi Ireland Mudd 
son Jacoway. Mu ylor, 
Cockran mes Nelson, A. P. Taylor, Colo. 
d Jefferis, Nebr. Nelson, J. M: Taylor; Tenn. 
Cole, lowa Jeffers, Ala. Newton, 2. m Byck 
Cole, Ohie Johnson, 8. Dak. O’Bri Tilson 
Collier Jobnson, Wash. Oldfield Timberlake 
Collins Jones, Pa. ol Tinkham 
nell Jones, Tex: P date Treadway 
Connolly, Pa. n Pari N. J. U; Ww 
Copley Kelley, Mich, Parker, N. Y. Vaile 
Coughlin Kendall Parks, Ark: Vare 
Cramton Kennedy Patterson; N.J.. Voi; 
Darrow Kiess Perkins Vo 
Davis, Minn. Kincheloe Periman Waiters 
Dempsey Kindred Petersen Ward, N. Y¥. 
Dickinson Pou Ward, N, C, 
Dowell Kirkpatrick Radcliffe Wason 
Drane Kitehio Rainey; Ala Watson 
Driver Kleczka Rainey, Il Wwe 
Dan sley Wheeler 
Evans Knautson Rayburn Williams, IT. 
Fairchild Kopp Reavis Winslow 
Faust Kraus eber ise 
Favrot Kreider Riddick Wood, Ind 
Fenn unz Riordan Woodruff 
Fess ngley Rodenberg Wurzbach 
Fields Larson, Minn: Rogers yant 
Fish Layton Rosenbloom Yates 
Focht Lee, Ga: Rouse Zihiman 
Fordney Lehlbach Rucker 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and. twenty-four Members 
have answered to their names. A quorum: is present. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from: Massachusetts: moves 
that further proceedings be dispensed with under the call. The 
question is om:agreeing te that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors: 

The doors: were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the situation before the 
House. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Dominick] 
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moved to amend by reducing the salary of the reporter of the 
Supreme Court from $9,000 to $7,500, and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Carew] moved to amend that by reducing it 
still further to $6,000, and the vote first comes on the latter 
amendment, The Clerk wil! report the latter amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Carmpw as substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mr. DomintcK : On page 3, line 11, strike out “ $9,000” and 
insert “ $6 000.” 

The SPEAKER. 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a division. 

The SPEAKER. A division is called for. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 24, noes 72. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote, and make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects to the 
vote, and makes the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there has already been a point of order made, and you can not 
have two points of no quorum made upon the same vote. The 
Chair announced previously that the “noes” had it, and the 
amendment was not adopted. The Chair then stated, “ The 
question now comes on the motion of the gentleman from South 
Carolina,” and it was at that point that the gentleman from 
New York made the point of no quorum. You certainly can not 
have two points of no quorum made on the same amendment. 
There has been a call of the House that disclosed a quorum. 

Mr. BLANTON. The other vote was not a vote on this 
amendment. It was merely a no-quorum call, This is a direct 
vote, and the vote has disclosed less than 50 votes for and less 
than 100 votes against, and under the ruling of Mr. Champ 
Clark, which has been followed by the Speaker, it is held that 
where there is a direct vote on a proposition and it discloses 
no quorum, it is always in order to have a roll call on that 
proposition, i 

Mr. WALSH. The Chair has announced twice that this 
amendment has been lost. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts cor- 
rectly states that. The Chair did announce, before the point 
of no quorum was made, that the “noes” had it, and began to 
state the next question; but the Chair thought that the gentle- 
man from New York was probably trying to attract the atten- 
tion of the Chair, and the Chair had not noticed him, and there- 
fore he disregarded the Chair’s previous statement that the 
vote had been had, Technically the gentleman from New York 
{[Mr. Carew] made his point of no quorum too late to secure 
another vote on his amendment, but the Chair thinking it was 
accidental allowed another vote, and now advantage is taken 
of that to secure a no-quorum roll call. The question in the 
mind of the Chair is whether, a roll call hav'ng been just taken 
and no business having been transacted in between, a point of 
no quorum can be made; but the Chair is disposed to hold that 
it can. The Chair does not believe there is a quorum present, 
and the Chair will sustain the point of order made by the gen- 
tleman from Texas {Mr. BLANTON]. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, 
and the Clerk will call the roll. As many as favor the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Carew] 
will, when their names are called, answer “ yea”; those opposed 
will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 83, nays 138, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 209, as follows: 


YEAS—S83. 


Johnson, Miss. 
Kline, Pa. 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Larsen, Ga, 
Logan 

Lowrey 

Lyon 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Deal 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Fisher 
Foster 
Fulmer 
Garner 
Garrett, Tex. 


Ricketts 
Sabath 
Sanders, Tex, 
Sandlin 
Scott, Tenn, 
Sisson 
Steagall 
Stevenson 
Swank 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Tucker 
Tyson 
Vinson 
Williams, Tex. 
Wingo 
Woods, Va. 
Wright 
Wurzbach 


Almon 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Aswell 

Begg 


Bland, Va. 
Blanton Gensman 
Bowling Gilbert 

Box Gorman 
Briggs Hammer 
Browne, Wis. Hardy, Tex. 
Buchanan Harrison 
Bulwinkle Hayden 
Carew Herrick 
Carter Hooker 
Connally, Tex. Huddleston 
Crisp Humphreys 
Cullen Jeffers, Ala. 
Davis, Tenn. Johnson, Ky. 


Moore, Va. 
Moores, Ind. 
O'Connor 
Oliver 
Overstreet 
Park, Ga. 
Parks, Ark. 
Pringey 


Renkin 


Rayburn 


Ackerman 
Anderson 
Ansorge 
Arentz 
Barbour 


Bird 

Bixler 

Bowers 
Brennan 
Brooks, Lil. 
Burdick 

Burke 
Burtness 
Burton 

Cable 
Campbell, Kans. 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cannon 
Chalmers 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Chindbiom 
Christopherson 
Clouse 

Cooper, Ohio 
Crago 
Crowther 
Curry 

Dale 

Dallinger 
Denison 

Dunn 

Dupré 

Dyer 

Echols 


Andrew, Mass. 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Atkeson 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Beck 
Blakeney 
Bland, Ind. 
Boies 

Bond 

Brand 
Britten 
Brooks, Pa. 
Brown, Tenn. 
Burroughs 
Butler 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn, 
Cantrill 
Chandler, Okla. 
Clague 
Clark, Fla. 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Classon 
Cockran 
Codd 

Cole, Lowa 
Cole, Ohio 
Collier 
Collins 
Colton 
Connell 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Cramton 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn. 
Dempsey 
Dickinson 
Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 
Dunbar 
Evans 
Fairchild 
Favrot 
Fenn 

Fess 

Fields 
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NAYS—138. 


Edmonds 
Elliott 
Ellis 
Fairfield 
Faust 

Free 
Freeman 
Fuller 
Gahn 
Gernerd 
Graham, Ii). 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Hadley 
Hardy, Colo, 
Hawley 
Hersey 
Hickey 

Hill 

Hoecb 
Hukriede 
Hull 
Husted 
Keller 
Kelly, Pa, 
Ketcham 
King 

Kissel 
Kleczka 
Kline, N. Y. 
Lampert 
Lawrence 
Lazaro 

Lea, Calif. 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ” 


Leatherwood 
Lee, N. Y. 
Lineberger 
Little 

Luce 


Luhring 
McCormick 
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Roach 
Robsion 
Rose 
Rossdale 
Schall 
Shaw 
Shelton 


McLaughlin, Mich.Sinclair 


MacGregor 
Madden 
Magee 
Mapes 
Michener 
Miller 
Millspaugh 
Mondell 
Montague 
Morgan 
Morin 
Nelson, Me. 
Newton, Minn, 
Nolan 
Norton 
Ogden 
Osborne 
Padgett 
Patterson, Mo. 
Porter 
Purnell 
Raker 
Ramseyer 
Reece 

Reed, N. ¥. 
Reed, W. Va. 
Rhodes 


—1, 


Dowell 


NOT 
Fish 
Fitzgerald 
Focht 
Fordney 
Frear 
French 
Frothingham 
Funk 
Gallivan 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Glynn 
Goldsborough 
Goodykoontz 
Gould 
Graham, Pa. 
Griest 
Griffin 
Haugen 
fHlawes 
Hays 
Henry 
Hicks 
Tlimes 
Hogan 
Hudspeth 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 
Jacoway 
James 
Jefferis, Nebr. 


Johnson, 8S. Dak, 


Johnson, Wash. 
Jones, Pa. 
Jones, Tex. 
Kahn 
Kearns 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kendall 
Kennedy 
Kiess 
Kincheloe 
Kindred 
Kinkaid 
Kirkpatrick 
Kitchin 
Knight 
Knutson 
Kopp 

Kraus 
Kreider 
Kunz 
Langley 
Larson, Minn. 


VOTING—209. 


Layton 
Lee, Ga. 
Lehlibach 
Linthicum 
London 
Longworth 
McArthur 
McClintic 
McDuffie 
McFadden 
McKenzie 


McLaughlin, Nebr. 


McLaughlin, Pa. 
McPherson 
Maloney 
Mann 
Mansfield 
Martin 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Mills 
Montoya 
Moore, III. 
Moore, Ohio 
Mott 

Mudd 
Murphy 
Nelson, A. P. 
Nelson, J. M. 
Newton, Mo. 
O’Brien 
Oldtield 


Parker, N. Y. 
Patterson, N, J. 
Perkins 
Perlman 
Petersen 
Pou 
Radcliffe 
Rainey, Ala. 
Rainey, Ill. 
Ransley 
Reavis 
Reber 
Riddick 
Riordan 
Robertson 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 
Rosenbloom 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Bond with Mr. Bankhead. 


Mr. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. 


Mr, Classon with Mr. McDuffie. 
Mr. Goodykoontz with Mr. Cantrill. 


Mr. Murphy with Mr. Sears. 


Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Fields. 
Mr. Ryan with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Mr. Volk with Mr. Jones of Texas. 
Mr. Moore of Ohio with Mr. Taylor of Colorac.. 
Mr, Bland of Indiana with Mr. Smithwick. 


Mr. Evans with Mr. Driver. 


Sinnott 
Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich. 
Snell 

Speaks 
Sproul 
Stephens 
Summers, Wash. 
Swing 
Taylor, N. J. 
Teniple 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Towner 
Underhill 
Vestal 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Webster 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Williamson 
Woodyard 
Young 
Zihiman 


Rouse 
Rucker 
Ryan 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Scott, Mich, 
Sears 
Shreve 
Siegel 
Slem 
Smithwick 
Snyder 
Stafford 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stiness 
Stoll 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Sumners, Tex. 
Sweet 
Tague 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Ten Eyck 
Tilson 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Upshaw 
Vaile 
Vare 
Voigt 
wat 
alters 
Ward, N. Y® 
Ward, N.C. 
Wason 
Watson 
Weaver 
Wheeler 
Williams, Lil. 
Wilson 
Winslow 
ise 
Wood, Ind. 
Woodruft 
Wyant 
Yates 


Lucker. 
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. Fitzgerald with Mr, O’Brien. 

. Cramton with Mr. Barkley. 

. Knight with Mr. Kunz. 

. Frear with Mr. Mansfield. 

. Kendall with Mr. Rainey of Illinois. 

. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Riordan. 
. French with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 

. Stiness with Mr. Kindred. 

. Frothingham with Mr. Stedman. 

. A. P. Nelson with Mr. Drane. 

. Kraus with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

. Grahanr of Pennsylvania with Mr. London. 
. Wyant with Mr. Griffin. 

. Griest with Mr. Jacoway. 

. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 
. Kelley of Michigan with Mr. Weaver. 

. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Stoll. 

. Lehibach with Mr. Byrns of Tennessee. 

. Coughlin with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. 
. Dowell with Mr. Oldfield. 

. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

. Paige with Mr. Sullivan. 

. Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 

. McFadden with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. 
. Bacharach with Mr. MeClintic. 

. Anthony with Mr. Gallivan. 

. Chandler of Oklahoma with Mr. Tague. 
'. Fess with Mr. Goldsborough. 

. Knutson with Mr. Pou. 

. Maloney with Mr. Collins. 

. Olpp with Mr. Martin. 

. Appleby with Mr. Summers of Texas. 

. Connell with Mr. Wise. 

fr. Perlman with Mr. Brand. 

. Vare with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Wilson. 

. Siegel with Mr. Collier. 

. Boise with Mr. Upshaw. 

. Dickinson with Mr. Kitchin. 

. Kiess with Mr. Hawes. 

. Murphy with Mr. Favrot. 

Mr. Beck with Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Ransley with Mr. Ten Eyck. 

Mr. Snyder with Mr. Kincheloe. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Dominicx]. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the amendment be 
again reported. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DOMINICK: Page 8, line 11, strike out 
“ $8,000” and insert “ $7,500." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer a further 
amendment, in line 19, page 3, to strike out “$4,500” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “ $3,500.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DOMINICK: Page 3, line 19, strike out 
“$4,500” amd insert “ $3,500.” 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, I just want to call attention 
to my amendment in a few words. It is to reduce the amount 
to be allowed to the reporter of the Supreme Court for pro- 
fessional and clerical assistance and stationery. The bill pro- 
vides that he shall be allowed the sum of $4,500 per annum. 
My amendment proposes to reduce this amount to $3,500. I do 
it for the reason, as stated a few moments ago in my general 
remarks on his salary, that the testimony of the reporter before 
the Appropriations Committee showed that for the year 1920, 
which was the year in which the largest amounts were expended 
by him for clerical assistance, he spent only the sum of 
$2,441.16 for these items. If my amendment is adopted he will 
be allowed practically $1,100 more than he spent in the year 
1920, the highest amount that he has paid for such services in 
any year, and I think it is liberal and ample to supply him 
with sufficient help. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Has 
there been a vote on the $7,500 amendment? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes; that amendment has been carried. 
The salary has been reduced from $9,000 to $7,500 by a vote of 
the House: 

Mr. BEGG. Why would not the fair way be to make it 
$4,500 or such amount as he needs? 
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s Mr. DOMINIOK. That is practically allowed by the bill as 
is now. 

Mr. BEGG. Why does the gentleman need to change it, then, 
if that is all he can use? 

Mr. DOMINICK. The bill allows a maximum of $4,500. 

Mr. BEGG. I understand that. What is the damage if you 
have a provision that it shall be $4,500 or such amount as he 
requires? 

Mr. DOMINICK. The damage is that, according to his own 
testimony, it is necessary for him to spend only $2,441 for this 
kind of serviees in one year. 

Mr. BEGG. It might be necessary for him to spend more 
next year. 

Mr. DOMINICK. If it were necessary to spend only $2,441 
in 1920, the largest amount he ever expended, why is not 
$3,500, which is $1,100 more than he has ever expended, suffi- 
cient at this time? 

Mr. BLANTON. If in the highest year—1920—he spent only 
$2,441—and that is coneeded to be the highest year—why, then, 
make it $3,500? Why not make it $2,441? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have no objection to'making it lower, but 
I fixed that amount in my amendment to show that I was trying 
to see that he was amply and liberally provided for, and that he 
would have sufficient assistance. Furthermore, Mr. Speaker and 
gentlemen of the House, under the head of “ Office rent, tele- 
phone, stationery,” and so forth, he expended in 1920 $720.52. 
Those amounts under the terms of this bill are not to be paid 
by the reporter on account of the fact that, as I stated a few 
minutes ago, this bill provides that he shall be furnished an 
office here in the Capitol Building convenient to the Supreme 
Court, which is a very proper provision, in my judgment. If 
my amendment is carried I do not see that the reporter, or any 
one of his apologists, can complain when, under that amend- 
ment, he will be allowed $1,100 more ‘than it has been necessary 
for him to expend in the past for clerical and professional as- 
sistants. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, the practice heretofore has been 
to pay the reporter on the lines fixed by law. He has had an 
office downtown in eonjunction with, I think, a law firm where 
he had the use of the library. Now, under this bill no expendi- 
ture can be made without the voucher being approved by the 
Chief Justice of the United States. Whatever amount is to be 
expended under this law will have to pass under the approval 
of the court. It was felt that inasmuch as we were making a 
departure in the prior practice of the court, that we were fixing 
a salary whieh was commensurate at much less than the re- 
porter had been receiving heretgfore, we ought to make ample 
provision for assistance and fer the service he necessarily has 
to have in order to do this important work. In view of the fact 
that this is a maximum and that no money will be spent unless 
needed, the committee felt that the provisions of the bill should 
be adopted. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The gentleman knows that when the law 
fixes a maximum of this kind, the maximum is usually ex- 
pended.- 

Mr. WALSH. Sometimes it is and sometimes it is not; it de- 
pends on how the expenditure is made. Under this bill I do not 
believe that the Chief Justice of the United States will be ap- 
proving any vouchers for expenditures in connection with the 
issuance of the official reports of the highest court in the land 
unless the expenditure is ‘warranted. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. Ordinarily it is all right to curtail the salary to be 
paid to a man, and all right to reduce the expenses allowed 
him if efficiency can be had. To my mind, outside of the court 
itself this particular office is one of the most important offices 
connected with the judiciary in the United States. You can 
say what you have a mind to about this man being an amanu- 
ensis and only a proof reader, but as a matter of fact it re- 
quires one of the best-trained legal minds in the country to fill 
that office. For many years past, and at the present time, it 
has had some of the best lawyers in the United States. The 
present incumbent is one of the best lawyers in the United 
States. He has been an Assistant Attorney General for a num- 
ber of years, and his work in the Supreme Court has been 
exceptionally fine. Mr. Knaebel is the present reporter, and 
those of us familiar with the Western States and the land liti- 
gation realize the tremendous work he has had to do and the 
great success that has followed that work. Now, gentlemen 
talk as if we were squandering the memey. The question is 
whether a man should be given a reasonable and adequate 
amount to maintain his office and a proper equipment for his 
office. 
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In addition to that this pill provides that the public gen- 
erally, the lawyers who buy and use these books, pay for this 
salary of the reporter and all the expenses for maintaining 
his office. That is provided for on pages 7 and 8 of the bill. 
That provision reads: 

“Sec, 228. The number of bound volumes and advance pamphlet 
installments, to be pret under the provisions of section 225, shall 
be determined by the reporter from estimates furnished by the At- 
torney General and the Superintendent of Documents, and the prices 
for said bound volumes and pamphlet installments shall be fixed by the 
reporter with the approval of the Attorney General and shall ual 
the cost of composition, plating, printing, and binding, and such addi- 
tional amount as shall equal as nearly as may be one-half the sums 
appropriated for the salary and expenses of the reporter under the 
provisions of section 226. 

So, as a matter of fact, all of the costs in preparing the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court and, in addition to that, one-half 
of the expenses of the reporter that attends to that matter and 
all the expenses of his office is to be added to the cost of the 
volume to be sold to the people. There would be just as much 
justice in saying that they should charge enough for the vol- 
ume to pay the salary of the Chief Justice and Associate Jus- 
tices of the Supreme ‘Court, for this man is a public officer. 
But here you are fixing the salary of the reporter to do this 
work. It requires a high-grade man, a man of years of ex- 
perience and legal training. You add one-half of his expenses 
to the cost of the book. As a matter of fact, the books pre- 
pared as they are now ought to go to the public at the actual 
cost of production. So, while you are talking about reducing 
it, do not cut it to such a small amount as to get an inefficient 
man in the service and inadequate and improper equipment. 

That is not economy. Economy is when you are actually sav- 
ing and paying for a thing what it is actually worth. Wherever 
you reduce a salary and get an inefficient man or a poor article 
that is not economy. If you get poor material aud pay less than 
you do for first-class material, you are not economizing; you 
are wasting the public money. It is the same way in hiring a 
man as it is in obtaining an article. Pay a good, fair price and 
get the best. Hire the best experienced and intelligent man you 
can get and pay him a reasonable and fair price. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did the gentleman hear the speech of the 
gentleman from Kentucky on the amount that this reporter 
receives? 

Mr. RAKER. I was here, as is my usual habit when the 
House is in session. I say he ought to be paid what he is worth, 
and he ought to have a good, fair salary. It requires a he man, 
a man of experience, to do that kind of work and do it properly. 
If it required a larger sum, and it was necessary, I should vote 
to pay it to him. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move that ali debate upon this 
section and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to offer a substitute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
that all debate upon the section and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope the gentleman will give us an oppor- 
tunity to offer a substitute. 

Mr. WALSH. Question, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts that all debate upon the section and 
all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 92, noes 8. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. It is clear that there 
is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absentees, and the Clerk will 
eall the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll; and there were—yeas 207, nays 8, 


answered “ present ” 2, and not voting 215, as follows: 
YHAS—207. 


Campbell, Kans. 
Cannon 
Chalmers 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 

Clouse 

Collier 
Connally, Tex. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Crago 
Crowther 
Curry 

Dale 


Ackerman Bowers 
Almon Bowling 
Anderson Box 
Andrews, Nebr. Brennan 
Arentz Briggs 
Aswell Brooks, Il. 
Bankhead Browne, Wis. 
Beedy Buchanan 
Begg Bulwinkle 
Bell Burdick 
Benham Burke 

Bird Burtness 
Bixler Burton 
Biack Byrns, Tenn. 
Bland, Va. Cable 


Dallinger 
Davis, Tenn. 
Denison 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Drewry 
Dunn 

Dupré 

Dyer 
Edmonds 


Fisher 


Foster 
Free 
Freeman 
Fuller 
Fulmer 
Funk 
Gensman 
Gernerd 
Gorman 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Hadley 
Hammer 
Hardy, Colo. 
Harrison 
Hawley 
Herrick 
Hersey 
Hickey 
Hicks 

Hoch 
Hooker 
Huddleston 
Hukriede 
Hull 

Husted 
James 
Jeffers, Ala. 
Johnson, Miss. 
Keller 
Ketcham 
King 

Kissel 
Kleczka 
Kline, N. Y. 
Kline, Pa. 


Blanton 
Carew 


Andrew, Mass. 
Ansorge 
Anthony 
ay 
Atkeson 
Bacharach 
Barbour 
Barkley 

Beck 
Blakeney 
Bland, Ind. 
Boies 

Bond 

Brand 
Britten 
Brooks, Pa. 
Brown, Tenn, 
Burroughs 
Butler 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cantrill 
Carter 


Chandler, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla, 


Clark, Fla. 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Classon 
Cockran 
Codd 

Cole, Iowa 
Cole, Ohio 
Collins 
Colton 
Connell 
Connolly, Pa. 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn. 
Dempsey 
Dickinson 
Drane 
Driver 
Dunbar 
Echols 
Evans 
Fairchild 
Favrot 


So the mo 
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Beppe 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Larsen, Ga. 
Larson, Minn. 
Lawrence 
Lazaro 

Lea, Calif. 
Leatherwood 
Lee, N. Y. 
Little 

Logan 
London 
Lowrey 

Luce 
Luhring 
McClintic 
McSwain 
MacGregor 


Osborne 
Overstreet 
Padgett 
Parker, N, Y. 
Parks, Ark. 
Patterson, Mo, 
Porter 
Pringey 

uin 

aker 
Ramseyer 
Rankin 
Rayburn 
Reavis 
Reece 


Reed, N. Y. 
Reed, W. Va, 
Rhodes 
Ricketts 


McLaughlin, Mich. Roach 


Madden 
Magee 
Mapes 
Martin 
Michener 
Miller 
Millspaugh 
Mondell 
Moore, Va. 
Moores, Ind. 
sorgan 
Morin 

Mott 
Newton, Minn, 
Norton 
Ogden 
Oliver 


Robertson 
Robsion 
Rose 
Rossdale 
Rucker 
Sabath 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Schall 
Scott, Tenn. 
aw 
Shelton 
Sinclair 
Smith, Idaho, 
Smith, Mich. 
Snell 
Speaks 


NAYS—8. 


Cullen 
Deal 


Gilbert 


Johnson, Ky. 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2, 


Dowell 


Hardy, Tex. 


NOT VOTING—215. 


Fish 
Fitzgerald 
Focht 
Fordney 
Frear 
French 
Frothingham 
Gahn 
Gallivan 
Garner 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Garrett, Tex, 
Glynn 
Goldsborough 
Goodykoontz 
Goul 
Graham, Ill. 
Graham, Pa, 
Griest 
Griffin 
Haugen 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hays 

Henry 

Hill 

Himes 
Hogan 
Hudspeth 
Humpbreys 
Hutchinson 
Treland 
Jacoway 
Jefferis, Nebr. 


Johnson, 8S. Dak. 


Johnson, Wash. 
Jones, Pa. 
Jones, Tex. 
Kahn 
Kearns 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kendall 
Kennedy 
Kiess 
Kincheloe 
Kindred 
Kinkaid 
Kirkpatrick 
Kitchin 
Knight 
Knutson 
Kraus 
Kreider 


tion was agreed 


Kunz 
Lampert 
Langley 


Lee, Ga. 
Lehibach 
Lineberger 
Linthicum 
Longworth 
Lyon 

ceArthur 
McCormick 
McDuffie 
McFadden 
McKenzie 
McLaughlin, Nebr. 
McLaughlin, Pa. 
McPherson, 
Maloney 
Mann 
Mansfield 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Mills 
Montague 
Montoya 
Moore, Il. 
Moore, Ohio 
Mudd 
Murphy 
Nelson, A. P. 
Nelson, J. M. 
Nelson, Me. 
Newton, Mo. 
Nolan 
O’Brien 
O'Connor 
gieaieta 

pp 
Paige 
Park, Ga. 
Parker, N. J. 
Patterson, N, 
Perkins 
Perlman 
Petersen 
Pou 
Purnell 
Radcliffe 
Rainey, Ala. 
Rainey, [1l. 
Ransley 
Reber 
Riddick 


to. 


May 26, 


Sproul 
Steagall 
Stephens 
Stevenson 
Summers, Wash. 
Swank 
Swing 
Taylor, N. J. 
Temple 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Towner 
“Tucker 
Tyson 
Underhill 
Vinson 
Volstead 


, Me. 
Williams, Tex, 
Williamson 
Wingo 

Wise 

Woods, Va, 
Woodyard 
Wurzbach 
Young 

The Speaker 


Mead 
Sisson 


Riordan 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 
Rosenbloom 
Rouse 

Ryan 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, N.Y, 
Scott, Mich, 
Sears 

Shreve 

Siegel 
Sinnott 
seme 
Smithwick 
Snyder 
Stafford 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stiness 

Stoll 

Strong, Kans, 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Sumners, Tex, 
Sweet 

Tague 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo, 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Ten Eyck 
Tilson 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Upshaw 
Vaile 


Watson 
Williams, I1]. 
Wilson 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind. 
Woodruff 
Wright 
Wyant 

Yates 
Zihiman 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Andrew of Massachusetts with Mr. Wright. 


Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 


Ansorge with Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania. 
Atkeson with Mr. Humphreys, 
Bacharach with Mr. Garner. 

Barbour with Mr. Lyon. 

Beck with Mr, Park of Georgia. 
Lineberger with Mr. Garrett of Texas, 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Chandler of New York with Mr. Carter. 
Kelley of Michigan with Mr. Montague. 
Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. O’Connor, 
Bond with Mr. Crisp. 

Connell with Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Butler with Mr. Oldfield. 

Mr. Cole of Ohio with Mr. Linthicum, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wil! vote. 

The Clerk called the name of the Speaker, and he answered 
“ yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I think the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Dominick] a very 
reasonable one. It provides considerably more money than 
was expended by the reporter during the last fiscal year in 
which complete returns have been made, or than has been ex- 
pended by him in the past, so far as the testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations developed the facts. This bill 
provides $4,500 for professional and clerical services and for 
stationery. At the present time the reporter employs one as- 
sistant. I think he pays him about $1,800 a year, but he does 
not get all of his time. He perniits him to practice law. Under 
the present law he is compelled to rent an office. The bill pro- 
vides an office for him in the Capitol, so that he will not be 
required to pay any rent. The bill also provides for furniture 
for the office, and that it shall be convenient to the United 
States Supreme Court. The reporter has from time to time em- 
ployed some temporary assistants. I think in one year those 
expenses went up as high as $180, but if you allow this man 
$4,500 for expenses and deduct $250 for stationery, an ample 
allowance, he could take the $4,200 left and employ an expert 
who could do nearly all of the work which the Supreme Court 
reporter is called upon to do. Three thousand five hundred 
dollars is ample to cover the necessary and reasonable expenses 
of the office, provided the ‘reporter himself does his proper 
share of the work. If you make provision for $4,500, even 
though the expenditure is to be approved by the United States 
Supreme Court, I think it only fair to assume that the court, 
which approved this amount to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, would approve the fujl expenditure of that amount if 
the items were brought in by the Supreme Court reporter. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HUSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Is it a fact under this language the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations could limit the appropriations to $3,500 
if it saw fit, and this simply is the maximum allowance, so if 
the Committee on Appropriations should find that $3,500 was 
sufficient it would not be necessary to appropriate any more, it 
seems to me, 

Mr. HUSTED. Well, I do not know about that—— 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Is it not true—— 

Mr. HUSTED (continuing): You have got a provision here 
for $7,500 for the salary of the Supreme Court reporter. Sup- 
pose the Committee on Appropriations only allowed $7,000. The 
man would have a claim against the Government for the $500 
additional, and he would be sure to get it. The Supreme Court 
is a law unto itself, so far as the expenses of the court are 
concerned, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This is ciearly expenses to be approved 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 5. That this act shall not affect the existing duties of the re- 
porter of the Supreme Court and the present publisher of its official 
reports in relation to reports of decisions rendered prior to the October, 
1921, term, nor the contractual relations subsisting Retween the reporter 
and the publisher: Provided, That the existing 4 go limitations govern. 
ing sales to the public are hereby repealed, and the maximum price at 
which the Attorney General may purchase is pereny fixed at $3 per copy. 
The allowance made to the reporter by section 226 of the Judicial Code 
for clerk hire, office rent, stationery, and contingent expenses shal! con- 
tinue in force until superseded by evovepriaticen for the allowances 
specified in that section as hereby amended, and thereupon the amounts 


at shall have been drawn from such existing allowances since October 
1, 1921, shall be debited ageinst such new appropriations. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Strike out all of section 5 and insert in lieu thereof the following : 

“Szc. 5. That the provisions of this act shall be effective as of No- 
vember 1, 1921: Provided, however, That there shall be deducted from 
the salary and allowances fixed by section 226, as amended hereby, such 
sums as may have been paid or allowed out of the Treasury to the re 
porter for work done by him in the Bregeratian for printing and bindin 
of reports of decisions rendered since the opening of the October, 1921, 
term of the Supreme Court. 
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“Such sums as may be necessary to carry into effect the provisions 
of sections 225, 226, 227, and 228 of the Judicial Code as sentad by 
this act are hereby authorized to be appropriated annually out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, page 9, 
line 19, after the figures “226,” insert the words “ of the Judi- 
cial Code.” This is an inadvertance in leaving those words out. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 9, line 19, after the figures ‘‘ 226,” insert th jane) © ot te 
Judicial Code.” eu nsert the words - 


The question was taken, and the amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment as amended. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment as 
amended was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. WatsuH, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Has the Committee on the Judiciary any 
further business? 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following concurrent 
resohition, in’ which the coneurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 24. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there shall be printed 5,000 additional copies of Senate Document 
No. 179, Sixty-seventh Congress, entitled “‘ Report of the United States 
and Canadian Government engineers on the improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River from Montreal to Lake Ontario,” of which 3,000 copies 
shall be for the use of the Senate document room and 2,000 copies for 
the House document room. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED: 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, the following concurrent resolu- 
tion was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its ap- 
propriate committee, as indicated below: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 24. 


Resolwed by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there shall be printed 5,000 additional copies of Senate Document 
No. 179, Sixty-seventh Congress, entitled “ Report of the United States 
and Canadian Government engineers on ‘the improvement of the St. 
Lawrence from Montreal to Lake Ontario,” of which 3,000 copies shall 
be for the use of the Senate document room and 2,000 for the House 
document room— 


to the Committee on Printing. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 2268. An act to amend the Federal reserve act approved 
December 23, 1913. 

BRIBERY AND OTHER CORRUPT TRADE PRACTICES. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 
10159. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 


A bill (H. R. 10159) to further protect interstate and foreign commerce 
against bribery and other corrupt trade practices. 


Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any person, corpora- 
tion, partnership, or other organization to give or offer te give to any 
employee, representative, or agent of another or to a member of his 
family or to anyone for his use or benefit, directly or indirectly, any 
commission, money, property, or other valuable thing as an inducement, 
a bribe, or reward for doing or omitting to do any act or for showing 
or forbearing te show any favor or disfavor by such employee or agent 
in relation to the affairs or business of his employer or principal, which 
affairs or business constitute or directly affect commerce among the 
States or with foreign nations or in the District of Columbia, or for 
any employee or agent to solicit, accept, receive, or take, directly or 
indirectly, any commission, money, Tse au or other valuable thing 
as an inducement, a bribe, or reward for doing or omitting to do any 
act or for showing any favor or disfavor in relation to the affairs or 
business of his employer or principal, which affairs or business con- 
stitute or directly affect commerce among the States or with foreign 
nations or in the District of Columbia: Provided, however, That the 
foregoing shall not apply te transactions between an employer or prin- 
cipal and his employee or agent. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any person, corporation, partner- 
ship, or other organization to use or to give to an employee or agent of 
another, or for any employee or agent to use, approve, or certify, with 
intent to deceive the employer or principal, any receipt, account, in- 
voice, or other document, in respect of which the employer or principal 
is interested, which contains = statement which is false, erroneous, 
or defective in any material particular or which omits to state fully the 
fact of any commission, money, property, or other valuable thing having 
been given or agreed to be given to such employee or agent, whenever 
such document directly relates to a transaction in interstate or foreign 
commerce or commerce in the District of Columbia. ‘ 

Sec. 3. That evidence shall not be admissible in any proceeding or 
prosecution under this act to show that a gift or acceptance of an 
commission, money, property, or other valuable thing as is mention 
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inthis act is ‘custOmary ‘in’any ‘business, tradé, vor calling, not shall 
the customary nature of such transactions’ be: any defense in any such 
proceeding orprosecution. : 

Sec, 4. That in any ‘proceeding: or: prosecution under this -act no» per- 
son shall] be excused from attending and testifying..or from pro- 
ducing decuméntary evidence in ‘obedience to the subpeena-of the court. 
on 'the ground or*for the reason’ that thé testimony or evidence, ‘docu- 
mentary or otherwise, required of him-may tend to criminate ‘him :or 
subject him to a penalty or forfeiture, Buat'no natural person shall be 
prosecuted’ or’ subjected’ to ‘any penalty or’ forfeiture: for or on account 
of any transaction, matter, or thing concernisig which’ he may testify or 
produce evidence, documentary or otherwise, in obedience to the sub- 
p®na: Provided, That no natural pérson so testifying ‘shall be ‘exempt 
from prosecution and punishment for perjury committed in so testifying: 

Sec. 5. That’ any person guilty of an: offensé within thé’ purview of 
this act who shall first report the facts, under oath, to any United 
States district attorney shall be granted full immunity from prosecution 
under this act ‘with ‘respect to the Offense reported. 

Sec. 6. That whoever violates any of the provisions of-this-act shall 
upon conviction be punished by a fine of not more than $3,000 or im- 
prisonment for’ not More than’ two years, or by’ both. If a ‘corporatton, 
partnership, or other organization is guilty of a ‘violation hereof, the 
person or ‘persons through whom ‘the. corporation, partnership, or other 
organization acts shall also be deemed guilty and punished as aforesaid. 

Sec. 7. That if any provision of this act shall, for any reason, be 
adjudged to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or invali- 
date the remainder of: the act. 

Sec, 8. That the acts prohibited b 
unfair méthods of competition within the méaning of section 5 of an 
act approved September 26, 1914, entitled “An act to create a Federal 
Trade Commission, to define its powers and duties, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Sec. %. That nothing herein contained shall be deemed to repeal or 
construed as a repeal-of any existing law prohibiting bribery and other 
corrupt trade practices in interstate and‘ foreign commerce, but that’ a 
prosecution ‘under’ one'statute pertaining to such offense shall ‘be a-bar 
to a prosecution for the same offense under another statute. 


section 1 of this act are declared 


During the readitig, 

Mr. BLANTON: Mr. Spéaker,; I move to strike out the last 
word after that section. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is in-the House and the bill has to 
be first read: 

The Clerk continued and concluded the ‘reading of the bill. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, a bill similar to this has been 
pending in this House for a number of years. When first intro- 
duced it ‘was ‘sent ‘to ‘the ‘Interstate ‘Commerce Committee! In 
the*last ‘Congréss’ it ‘was'réferréd’ to the Judiciary Comniittee 
from the Interstate Commerce’ Committee.” It was-reimtroduced’ 
in this Congress. A great many"people have become interested 
in this legislation, as the evil it seeks to eliminate has become 
better known through various investigations. 
Commerce. Commission has been-urging legislation along ‘this 
line for quite’a while, and in its'report of 1920 it pointed out the 
evils that’ had grown up ‘tnside' the ‘transportation business ‘and 
urged that something be done for the purpose of correcting them. 
The Federal Trade Commission has’*made a ‘number of investiga’ 
tions and a number of suits have been “brought in different 
States involving’ transactions of this kind: Thére ‘are'in quite 
a number of State statutes of this kind. 

Mr: JOHNSON of Mississippi.. Will the: gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON. of Mississippi. I do not understand how 
this affects interstate commerce, I confess. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It affects both interstate and foreign com- 
merce. It is impossible, it has been stated,.to sell anything .to 
ships without paying the captain a bribe, and the amount paid 
is no bagatelle—it runs from 2 to 5 per cent upon every item that 
is to be furnished to. ships. 

Mr. JOHNSON of. Mississippi. Where the ship.is located and 
the ‘shipowner’ or captain, or whoever accepts: the ‘bribe, does: 
not' the State‘law ‘affect him? 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. In some cases there are no State laws, 
but'in some States there are State laws that cover it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. May I ask ‘how ‘many States 
have no laws of that kind? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. ' I ‘can ‘not tell the gentleman; because ‘I 
have not examined définitely as"to that, but there’ are’ quite ‘a 
niimber of States that- have laws of this kind. 

Mr. BLANTON. To‘bring the question nearer home I may 
say in the State of Texas several mérchants ship a'carload of 
merchandise to themselves in Texas, and under the . present 
custonr before’ they can get their car plated for ‘unloading ‘they 
have got to pay the unloading crew from $10, $15, $20; ‘$25, 
or $50 to get the car placed, and: whoever pays thé amount to 
the unloading ‘crew ‘first is the one who*gets his car placed first: 
Does ‘this ‘bill méet that. situation? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. The Pennsylvania Railway. System 
has called ‘attention ‘to: it, and ‘has! been! trying to*prevent: this: 
evil whith ‘has’ been prevalent'in the distribution of’ their ‘cars 
throughout: the:country. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota.’ I do not see*how"this can not’ 


be covered by State. statutes. Aré not iwe by ‘the: enactment of 
this degishation: invading the States? Here is a»case cited «by: 
the gentleman from Texas. To use that as an illustration, why 
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can not that evil» be corrected! right. in» the State’ of "Texas? 
Why is it necessary, because ‘it involves ‘an ‘interstate’ trans- 
action, to makera Federal’ law and prosecute it in the Federal 
courts? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. In many instances, ‘I imagine, there ‘is 
considerable difficulty in getting witnesses’ in’ State. courts. 
The Interstate Commeree:Commission has urged «sucha law 
very strongly and considers ‘ita: proper’ matter for ‘Federal 
control. I can. see very readily that the’ persons who: move 
back and forth over our railroads may not be easy to secure 
as witnesses in a State trial, In the Federal court. these wit- 
nesses can be had. Then this only relates to interstate and 
foreign commerce. The objection you.suggest is just as perti- 
nent-as if you objected to the Sherman law, the Federal 
Trade Commission law, or*other like laws. Congress can not 
afford to take the position that it will not regulate such com- 
merce, It is the special duty of Congress, and not of the 
State, to protect interstate commerce. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In the case cited by the gen- 
tleman from Texas: {Mr. Bnanron] there would not be any oc- 
casion for-getting men outside of the jurisdiction of. the court. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It might not be necessary in that case. 

Mr,.-NEWTON of Minnesota.. Has the gentleman any infor- 
mation for the House as to the complaints by the States or 
State prosecutors of inability to prosecute because of inability 
to get witnesses that are outside of the jurisdiction of the State 
courts? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do-not know that I have any specific 
complaints on that score, but I have any number of letters 
received frém business houses all over this country, urging leg- 
islation along this line. The very nature of the evil is such 
that it can not be handled by the States. Business houses com- 
pelled to meét this:method of competition in the various States 
where it-prevails must pay bribes or go out’ of business. The 
evil must be stopped everywhere or it can not be stopped any- 
where. Eventually the man who has to buy the goods that 
are handled in interstate commerce in this fashion must pay 
this additional charge,.and it has gotten so that in many in- 
stances the bribe amounts to as much as 5 per cent of the price 
of the goods. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Minnesota will take 
notice that at the city of East’St. Louis, Ill., the other side’of 
the river, is in another State, in Missouri, an@’you have to’ move 
cattle coming in from Texas and’ Oklahoma going ‘to ‘Hast ‘St. 
Louis across thé ‘rivér. They ‘are stopped across the ‘river, in 
Missouri, where a crew assumes ‘chargé of them in Missouti'to 
take them'across. Suppose the gentleman ‘had ‘to pay that'crew 
a certain ariount to’ get his cattle across,‘or to pay ‘a certain 
amount to get his car of merchandise placed so that he’could 
unload it—say, in a city liké Texarkana, where the’main street 
is the State line between Texas ‘and ‘Arkansas—the gentleman 
can readily see it néeds-a Federal statute to reach 'the‘situation. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will’state this, ‘with ‘the 'per- 
mission’ of the ‘gentleman’’from’ Minnesota '[Mr. VotsTeap]: In 
Texarkana there are other ‘crimes ‘that'‘are committed, where 
one’ witness may live in Téxas, and the ‘crime“is ‘committed in 
Arkansas: Now, they’ certainly gét jurisdiction in ‘some ‘way ‘of 
the witness in Texas, and they could do the same thing’in*the 
same way the gentleman’*has just) indicated. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the statute; where’ felony ‘is ecom- 
mitted within ‘a ‘certain distance 'of the State: lime, it can ‘be 
prosecuted in either State. Suppose it is a misdemeanor: 

Mr. NEWTON of ‘Minnesota. The gentleman has in mind the 
distinction between counties and not between States. I know 
of -no-statute which would permit States to have dual .juris- 
diction. \ 

Mr. BLANTON. I meant cotnties, of ‘course. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There is dual. jurisdiction on State lines 
along ‘the Mississippi’ Rivér' and some: other rivers: A State 
can go across the ‘river to the other shore. 

Mr.: COOPER of Ohio... I..would like to ask the gentleman 
from Minnesota ‘if this‘ bili: would interfere with. the employees 
on ‘railroads ‘receiving’ transportation? 

Mr. VOLSTBAD;. It-has not a-thing: to-do -with.such ‘a case. 
It has got to be a bribe given by some third person to an em- 
ployee to influénce his action in ‘petforming his duty toward’ his 
employer.’ The’ thing “the*gentieman ‘speaks of doés not come 

.the *scopé “of this bill, 

Mr, COOPER ‘of -Ohio. . 1 .do-net want..the .gentleman -from - 
Texas' [Mr Branton] to leave the’ impression with‘ this House 
that: all. the. rafiroad ‘ees ‘in ‘this country ‘ask' for a bribe" 
before they will do “the work that is assignedto.-them,. Of: 
course, it is true in certain instances that railroad men have 
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accepted money where there were cars on sidings to be un- 
loaded; but, as a rule, it is not the railroad man that solicits 
the money. It is the agent for the goods in the car that comes 
to the railroad employee and says, “ If you will do this work for 
me in a certain length of time I will make it all right.” The 
majority of the railroad employees of this country are honest 
and law-abiding citizens. I do not like to see the gentleman 
from Texas leave the impression that they are all grafters and 
holding out for money, 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman did not mean to put out any 
such inference, but they do accept these fees for placing cars. 
The gentleman will not deny that. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. AsI say, the railroad men do receive 
little tips for doing this, but it is not because they solicit them, 
but because somebody comes to them and offers them a certain 
amount of money for doing the work. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Let me give you some instances of this 
practice, as they appear in official reports and court proceed- 
ings. 

The report of the Select Committee on United States Ship- 
ping Board Operations on March 2, 1921, called attention to 
many instances of overcharges, defective work, and improper 
material in connection with the repairs to ships, particularly 
in the New York district, especially with reference to the 
payment of gratuities or bonuses by repair yards to officers 
of the various ships. The report states that this custom has 
been common in marine circles for many years, and there is 
no question but that it is a vicious practice. 

A shipbuilder and owner of a dry dock testified on January 15, 
1920, before the House Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries concerning the cost of marine bribery, and stated 
that there were two concerns at least that would create addi- 
tional dry dock and repair facilities in one of the principal 
ports of the east coast if it were not for the fact that it is 
known that there would be no use unless you wanted to per- 
jure your soul to get into the business. 

A former special agent of the Department of Investigation 
of the Shipping Board testified before the Select Committee on 
Shipping Board Operations that one man had admitted to him 
and to the chief traveling auditor that he had overcharged 
about 60 per cent on $400,000 by reason of the alleged neces- 
sity of giving gratuities in the shape of automobiles, whisky, 
entertainments, and so forth, to captains and stewards. He 
also referred to another case where $11,000 was carried on the 
books of a certain firm as gratuities, and stated that he had 
taken the confessions of stewards who were paid 10 per cent 
on bills; that the story is so common that the files at 45 
Broadway are filled with them; and that they had at that 
time about 2,000 cases open. 

A witness in a proceeding before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion testified under oath that the books of the respondent dry 
dock and shipbuilding company showed, under the heading 
“ Gratuity,” expenditures during the years 1917, 1918, 1919, and 
three months of 1920, in the amounts of $19,229.39, $31,067.97, 
$29,985.50, and $19,066.31. 

A representative of a packing house supplying the marine 
trade testified under oath that he had given gratuities to cap- 
tains and stewards; that if he had not given them he would 
have been out of business; that if he had given them and his 
competitors had not, they would have been out of business; that 
they were charged up as merchandise; that the consumer has 
to pay; that captains and stewards had in some cases solicited 
short weights under these circumstances. 

The representative of another packing house admitted under 
oath that gratuities amounting to 5 per cent had been given to 
captains. 

A representative of a dry dock and shipbuilding concern ad- 
mitted under oath that they had paid $8,800 in a year and three 
months for gratuities, so called. Referring to the practice of 
ship chandlers giving short weights, he said: “‘ We scrap about 
that here in Mobile all the time.” — 

A sailmaker admitted under oath that his firm had paid $4,500 
in 20 months, and if it had not been necessary to give gratuities 
to the captains he could have and would have been inclined 
to make the prices 5 per cent lower. He stated, in substance, 
that the man who pays the bills ultimately pays the gratuity. 

A market man supplying the marine trade admitted under 
oath that he had given to the captains of schooners and steamers 
approximately 5 per cent; said that if he had not given the 
gratuities he would not have supplied the vessels on the next 
trip; that he could have sold cheaper if he had not given gratui- 
ties; that he no longer gives them and figures at a less price. 

A ship chandler admitted that he had paid gratuities, charged 
them up in different ways, considered them overhead, and stated 
that the captains seldom questioned the prices closely. Also 
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stated that stewards had suggested that short weights or meas- 
ures be given for the purpose of covering gratuities, but that 
he had not yielded. 

Another ship chandler stated under oath that when you do not 
give gratuities and your competitor does, the latter gets the 
business; that it is a universal custom; that the cost falls on 
the purchaser; that if gratuities were not given it would be 
possible to reduce the prices; and that gratuities add to the cost 
of transporting the cargoes. 

A marine supply man stated on oath that his firm had tried 
to eliminate the gratuity business, but that the captains went 
away and gave their business to competitors; that they had 
paid the captains from 1 to 5 per cent; that he never saw 
gratuities paid to such an extent until he came to this country; 
and that the Government should make it a criminal offense for 
the captain to receive gratuities. 

The bookkeeper and stenographer for the same firm testified 
on oath that she had paid the captains in a private room used 
by no one else. 

Another representative of this firm admitted under oath 
that a bill will run anywhere from $50 to $7,000; that they 
usually give the captain $100 or $200 and charge it to trade 
discount; that the custom is so old thaé the captains expect it 
without demanding it. 

A ship chandler admitted under oath that they gave com- 
missions to the captains, the amount depending upon what they 
made on the transaction; that these commissions have been 
running from 23 to 43 per cent; that 5 per cent is the limit; and 
when asked how recently he had given a captain a commission, 
admitted that he had given 34 per cent, he believed, the day 
before yesterday. 

During the trial of a meat dealer of the District of Columbia, 
charged with conspiracy to defraud the United States, a corporal 
of the United States Army, stationed at Fort Monroe, also 
under indictment, testified that he received from the dealer 
3 per cent commission on purchases of about $3,000 worth of 
meat. 

A private, butcher at the post exchange, in charge of the 
buying in the meat department, admitted that he had been paid 
$200 by the dealer (seven $20 bills, one $10 bill, and one $50 
bill) after he had given an order for about $3,300 worth of 
goods; that he had noticed that the prices of this dealer were 
higher than those of competitors;‘that he had complained of 
the high prices, and pointed out that 10 ribs of- beef were 
furnished as prime instead of 7, and that the loins of beef 
had flanks on when they should have been trimmed. Bologna 
was priced at 28 cents per pound when Swift and Armour were 
selling it at 18 cents. After th payment of the bribe com- 
petition was entirely excluded and purchases from that firm 
were increased. During the month of November they increased 
several thousand dollars, $8,000 or $10,000. 

The party paying the bribes was sentenced to the Atlanta 
Penitentiary for 18 months and fined $5,000, but this judgment 
was reversed by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir- 
cuit, the post exchange not being such an institution as that 
fraud upon the United States could arise from the transactions 
complained of. . 

SOAP. 

A decree of the Chancery Court of Bradley County, Tenn., 
finds that the defendant, while in the employ of the complain- 
ant, a woolen mill, received from various persons, firms, and 
corporations, from whom he purchased material, bribes, rebates, 
and secret profits amounting in the aggregate to $16,570; that 
as a result of a corrupt agreement to receive commissions on 
soap bought for the complainant, an inferior grade of soap was 
supplied, and that the damages sustained by the mill amounted 
to $53,856.65. 

In another civil suit brought by the same mil! a witness tes- 
tified that the customary commission was a cent a pound; that 
the lowest commission, when any was paid, was one-half cent 
per pound, and that the highest was 1} cents per pound. He 
also testified that it was customary to put one good barrel of 
soap in every lot shipped, to be kept set aside by the overseer 
for analyses and inspection. In that barrel a nail wouid be 
put through the plug, or a different batch number would be put 
on the head, and the finisher advised accordingly. 

Witnesses in another proceeding against a firm selling textile 
soaps and degreasing materials testified under oath that dyers 
and finishers were paid from $10 to $12 per barrel; one of the 
witnesses testified that in some instances the finisher would 
spoil goods in order to assist in placing the respondent’s goods in 
the mills. The money was usually paid to the men in cash— 
handed to them personally. One of the witnesses refused to 
answer for the sole reason that the answer might tend to incrim- 
inate him. 
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DYESTUFFS AND SIZING -MATERIALS,. 

In another case. a witness admitted: that ‘his.company ‘had 
paid secret commissions to employees of customers purchasing 
dyes and sizing materials; that they had» been paid with: the 
knowledge, consent, and approval of respondent's officers; that 
other companies gave’ like. commissions; that: the money was 
accounted ‘for as ‘‘ salary ” and charged» to ‘the officers; ‘that: in 
one year they had. paid between $30,000:and $40,000, or from 
8 to 10 per cent of their total sales; that these gratuities: were 
taken inte consideration in making up:the cost of the goods; 
that they naturally tended to increase the selling price; and 
that they undoubtedly: would have sold ‘these: goods for less 
money if gratuities had not been given. These gratuities ‘had 
been paid in! North Carolina, South. Carolina, : Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, and 
New Jersey. 

The Alien Property Custodian in 1918 stated in his .annual 
report that. bribery of dyers had been carried: on almost uni- 
versally and on a large scale; that the dyers frequently con- 
trolled the situation; that nothing was easier than to control 
the complicated process of dyeing in such a way that the dyes 
furnished by the house which was the least liberal: to the dyer 
would produce wretched yesults. 


So extensive was this corruption that I came across only one Ameri- 
can consumer who had escaped its ill effeets. 

* * Honest domestic competition found the utmost difficulty 
in adéntutiina itself, and ‘it is therefore not’ strange that until the 
outbreak of the war the American industry was of little importance. 


The United States: Tariff’ Commission. in 1918 stated that it 
is notorious in the dye and textile trades*that the agents of 
German. manufacturers habitually resorted: ito bribery in the 
form of money payments or “ gifts” to purchasing ‘agents, and 
more especially to dyers, who frequently were in a position ‘to 
dictate the dyes that their employers should use: Most man- 
agers of textile mills and converters preferred to ignore the 
practice rather than to expose themselves to the irritations 
and the spoiling of goods that dishonest dyers could bring about 
with impunity. 

Aflidavits submitted-to the Committee on Ways and Means in 
1919 state that the practice of bribing dyers was followed ‘by 
all German companies ‘but one selling in this country; that the 
company referred to in the‘affidavit either increased the pur- 
chase price of the merchandise by the amount of the commission 
paid or delivered goods of inferior quality to the customer, the 
grade of inferiority of the goods depending upon the amount 
of the commissions paid; so that in all cases the commission 
was indirectly paid by the employer of the dyer. 

One of the deponents stated that the amount of the bribes 
was agreed upon by the salesman and the dyer, and varied 
from 5 cents to 25 cents per pound. 

A witness before the same committee referred to this as— 
the most extraordinary system’ of commercial corruption that I think 
the world has ever seen. There was hardly a textile mill whose dyers 
were not corrupted. I say this advisedly. 

In another proceeding against a dyehouse a former officer 
testified under oath concerning disbursements to dyers, stating 
that for a time such payments were charged on the books to 
a concern that did not exist; that subsequently they were 
charged to another account equally misleading, and that to 
this. account. was charged during the years 1914 to 1916 and 
part of 1917 ‘the sums of $110,010.18, $115,188.48, $172,524.38, 
and $100,777.60, respectively. 

The witness mentions certain additional items during two 
succeeding months, namely, $1,500, $300, $2,600, $4,225, $150, 
$500, $250, $6,000, $2,500, $2,500, $500, $6,000, and $3,500. 

The witness stated that the above yearly figures were drawn 
from the books when they were under examination in the State 
court and that they had also been drawn and verified by Gov- 
ernment accountants. 

GLUB, 

In a proceeding before the Federal Trade Commission against 
a glue manufacturer the facts, as stipulated by counsel, show 
that a salesman formerly employed by respondent: reported to 
the company that he could seecure'the glue business of a cer- 
tain manufacturer using as much as 300,000 pounds of glue 
per annum, or more than $100,000 worth, for the payment of 
a “commisssion” of 5 per cent; that this arrangement was 
agreed to and later increased to 5 cents per pound instead 
of: 5 per cent; that: immediately following this arrangement 
the glue then: being: used by’ that prospective: customer ‘was 
reported bad by the émployee deciding such matters, who ‘also 
suggested that glue be purchased from the respondent. There- 
after for sometime glue: was: purchased from: the respondent 
to: the total exclusion of the competitor who had furnished 
glue fora number of years.: The amounts paid on account of 
such so-called commissions covering such sales from February 
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1, 1919; to’ January 1, 1921, to about ‘the sum of $34,000/"no** 
part» of ‘which ‘was ever received by or reached ‘the’ ‘treasury 


' ofthe» purchasing company. The injured competitor was ‘not 


permitted to make tests or demonstrations of his glue, although 
his:‘request so to:do was reenforced by the request of the pur- 
chasing department; but subsequently when trouble was ‘re- 
ported with respondent’s glue they were afforded every oppor- 
tunity to’ make tests and rectify the trouble, such tests and 
experiments running over a period of weeks: 

Subsequently ‘the respondent: reduced the price of its glue 
soki on this: account in the amount of 5 cents per’ pound, and 
such reduction was not made'on account''of the quality or 
market ‘price. 

SHELLAC SUBSTITUTDS. 

Ina similar: proceeding against’ a manufacturer of shellac 
substitute, respondent’s counsel, after ‘the’ taking of: consider 
able testimony, admitted that salesmen and other representa- 
tives of the respondent: company have’ secretly given ‘and 
offered to give cash commissions and other gratuities to fore 
men, finishers, and other employees’ of its customers and pro- 
spective customers, with the knowledge and consent, express 
or implied, of ‘the managing officers and directors of the re- 
spondent: company as’an‘inducement: to said employees to in- 
fluence their employers to purchase: and use respondent’s prod- 
ucts; that it further admits ‘that the giving ‘of such gratuities 
by respondent tends to and does compel competitors of the 
respondent to:adopt such methods of competition or suffer the 
loss of business; and that: such. expenditures necessarily be- 
come a part of the distribution expense of the company and are 
added to the cost of such products to the purchasing public. 

Some 55 complaints were filed against concerns enguged in 
the manufacture and sale of paint; ‘oil, varnish, and kindred 
products.: The widespread interest aroused by the commission’s 
activities -in this field caused the paint and varnish* manufac- 
turers to organize ‘a bureau to take care of such matters.’ This 
bureau, according to the commission, has more than justified its 
existence by its work in eliminating commercial bribery. 

Likewise, a group of progressive concerns in marine circles 
organized the American Ship Service Corporation to engage in 
similar work in eliminating bribery. 

The American Bar Association on September 4, 1919, adopted 
a recommendation of: the committee on commerce, trade, ‘and 
commercial law: indorsing three bills which proposed to suppress 
commercial bribery: The committee did not indicate any pref- 
erence as to these bills, but recommended ‘the passage of one of 
them. 

PRINTING INK, 

In November, 1917, 68 manufacturers agreed not to pay.secret 
commissions or bribes, and urged the passage of Federal crimi- 
nal legislation prohibiting the giving, offering, receiving, and 
soliciting of bribes, commissions, gratuities, and so forth, for the 
purpose-of corruptly influencing the conduct of any agent or em- 
ployee in relation to his-principal’s or employer's business. The 
parties to this agreement. represented about 90 per eent of the 
manufacturers of printing ink. The National Association ‘of 
Printing Ink Makers is endeavoring to rid the ay of the 
bribery evil. 

The records available show that bribery has: been pesented to 
in influencing the sale of printers’ rollers, lifeboats, rafts, en- 
gines, rope, machinery, boiler compounds,: oils, greases, chemi- 
cals, and other products. 

Here is an evil that ‘has gradually grown up until it has 
become a very serious matter: Throughout the country more or 
less of an effort has been made to suppress it. The same is 
true with respect to Europe. They have a law similar to this 
bill in England, in Australia, New Zealand, and in practically 
all of the various English’ Provinces: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Under the gentleman’s bill a 
negro porter:on a Pullman car traveling from one: State to an- 
other who would accept a 25-cent or 50-cent tip could be pun- 
ished under this bill? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; certainly not. There is no provision 
in this bill covering such a case. The payment: must be done 
to influence the employee to do something to the injury of his 
employer. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. If he should change a man’s 
sleeping quarters from the upper to the lower berth, and. show 
him any favoritism ‘whatever, he could be punished under: this 
bill? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD.. There ‘is no reason for any. such contention. 

Mr... JOHNSON of Mississippi. Oh, yes; there is. I have 
had it done myself: 
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Mr. ‘WENGO. «Mr; Speaker;-wilbthe:gentleman yield? 

*Mr./ VOLS@&HAD. \ Yes. 

*Mr.\ ACKERMAN. | Mr. Speaker; will the:gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr.: ACKERMAN, \'Would:ithis prevent:.a ‘manufacturer or 
employer at Christmas: time giving boxes» of cigars ito his em- 
ployees with his compliments: in:recognition of faithful:services ? 

Mr: VOESTEAD. ‘ No; not: at:all. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, wilbthe gentleman: yield? 

Mr.“ VOESTEAD. » Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. | Suppose I have: a baggageman -go up ‘to: ‘the 
baggage room !in)the: station and get my bag for me. Would I 
violate the law? 

Mr: VOLSTBAD. + No. 
actually rendered. 

Mr. WINGO. - He: would: be: doing me;a favor? 

Mr. VOLSTKEAD. ' Yes. He would-be rendering an. actual serv- 
ice to you, too. 

Mr. WINGO. And if a car were placed on a sidetrack, that 
would be a service to me. He would not be required to do it 
as a matter of routine until the: afternoon, Ietius say, and I 
get him.to take it, out. of its.order in the morning and switch 
it in for me. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD., . The idea is that he.has to, deal fairly with 
the public. The obtaining of a favor. at the expense of his em- 
ployer is-one of the things.we are trying to.prevent. If other- 
wise. the employer. grants a favor, this bill will not prevent 
payment. 

Mr. WINGO. You have a law now. against discriminations 
against shippers on the railroads, have you not? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. ‘The Interstate Commerce Commissioners 
call attention to*that and say that that is not sufficient to re- 
lieve the situation. 

Mr: WINGO. * You say the States refuse to punish? 

_Mr. VOLSTEAD. Some of the States do not have laws on the 
subject at all, while ‘there are a number* of States ‘that do 
have. 

Mr. STEVENSON. | Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. _Is it proposed to deal with this just as it 


That, would: be payment for a service 


was proposed to’ deal with the question’ of rebates by trans- 
portation companies? “In other words, do you suppose this will 
be protected under the decisions. sustaining ‘penaities imposed 


on railroads and other public carriers for granting ‘rebates :in 
freight rates and ‘things of that kind? 

Mr: VOLSTEAD. Of course, ‘that law is not strictly apropos, 
but. this class of statutes have been held valid in a number of 
States. 

~“Mr. STEVENSON. “‘What' I ‘was trying to:get at:is, under 
what authority Congress is dealing with this. ‘ I take it that in- 
asmuch as this is in interstate-commerce,this ‘is praetically: a 
gratuity, which is the same thing as a rebate in transportation. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Of course, this deals only with interstate 
and foreign commerce. It does not deal with anything:else. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, will the geritleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. I understand the language used -here, in tine 11, 
is, “any act” used “in relation to the affairs or business of his 
employer,” atid so forth. ‘Does the gentleman think that ‘Con- 
gress has the power to enact a law concerning something ‘that 
simply bears a relation to a business interest of that character? 
It does not’ say ‘that'the act has a bearing or éffect on interstate 
commerce. You provide here a control on ‘the part of Congress 
“in relation” to'the affairs and business when the affairs and 
business are interstate commerce. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. | If you read ‘the rest: of that- sentence. you 
‘will see that itis “in relation tothe affairs:or business: of his 
employer or principal, which: affair-or: business constitutes: or 
directly affects commerce among the States.” 

Mr. HOCH. Yes; the business itself may constitute com- 
merce. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. . Yes;. and the. affair .or .business must di- 
rectly affect interstate commerce. 

Mr. HOCH. .The language you use.is “in relation ” to that 
business. .I ean conceive of.an act that may have w relation. to 
that. business which 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It must .be-an,act-which directly. affects 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. HOCH. .Is.it not. possible. that a. business might be an 
interstate business and yet some act merely in relation to that 
business. would, not constitute any effect.on.interstate commerce? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I would like to know where the gentleman 
finds his language. 

"Mr. HOCH. “On line’11, page 1. ‘IT am trying to: get informa- 
tion. Perhaps I did not get the language correctly. 


'10, on page’ 1, is.teo broad. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. |’Read ‘the language. Here it-is: 


In: relation. .to. the, affairs..or..business of., bis employer or principal, 
which affairs or business constitute or directly affect Slaodete. r 


Mr. HOOH. «That .is what I amtrying to:get-at. ‘There is no 


squestion but: that the business affects interstate ecommerce, but. 


you are: penalizing: any business: that relates to that business. 
Offhand, :it-seems tome that is. going much further than any 
control I: know,of in these other acts -in -relation to-interstate 
commerce. 

; You; do not provide that. you penalize an act»that relates to 
interstate commerce; but: any act in relation to a business that 
has:to do with interstate: eommeree. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I have no! doubt that if the gentleman will 
read the language of the bill_he will come to a different conclu- 
sion. As I have said, legislation of this kind has been urged by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Shipping Board, the 
Federal Trade Commission; ‘the’ Department of Commerce, and 
by a very large number of business houses in the: different sec- 
tions. of this country. 

A State-can: not ideal successfully: with this evil. The mer- 
chant selling goods: in different States, as most: whelesalers do, 
must, to meet this kind of competition;-pay bribes or go out of 
business. In. selling his: goods he necessarily quotes the same 
price in all the:different States where he distributes. If some 
of; these States permit this practice, it becomes:necessary for 
him to increase the price of jis goods not:only in the States per- 
niittingy such: bribery: but to: all his custemers. 

Farmers selling grain in the’ Middle West,:.no matter what 
the laws of their States may be, must help to pay these bribes 
as a part of the cost of sending their products to market, and 
they must submit to a like exaction on what they purchase. 

This bill is not loeal but national in purpose. There is just 
as much reason for enacting a_national law to stop this evil as 
there was. for prohibiting trusts and monopolies. This bill only 
deals with ‘the interstate and foreign commerce—a subject that 
it is the duty of Congress, and not the States, to protect. 

The National Government is the only one!‘that has the: ma- 
chinery:.to enferce such a law-+the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Federal Trade Commission, and: the force in the 
Department of! Justice charged with making the: antitrust laws 
effective. The States have no corresponding machinery that can 
effectively reach this evil. ? 

Mr. LONDON. ‘The intention of ‘the bill, as I understand ‘it, 
is to punish»an- employee: who: for a consideration:does am act 
injurious to the interests of his employer. Is not that: the 
object of the bill? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. © Yes; injurtous ‘to his employer. 

Mr. LONDON. If that is so, the language employed in line 
The language in tines 9 and 10 
reads: 

For doing or omitting to-do any act or-for shewing or forbearing to 
show any favor or disfavor by such employee. 

Theres a world of difference between doing:a favor or a 
disfavor and doing: something that is injurious to the imterests 
of the employer; and, it being a criminal statute, the language 
should be: strict: and “specific. and» should not permit of: more 
thanone interpretation. 

Mr. VOLSTEHAD. . If the gentleman cares to offer an amend- 
ment: when we come to-that feature of it, we.,will consider it 
later on. 


Mr.) LONDON. . And: im section 2 I find the same elastic lan- 


(guage employed. There the language is— 


Any receipt, account, invoice, or other document, in respect of which 
the employer: or: principal is interested, which contains any statement 


+ which is false, erroneous, or defective. 


The» submission of an erroneous or defective statement is 
made a crime. The language’ is altogether: too broad for:a 
criminal statute. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It must be with intent to: deceive: the 
employer or prineipal. If it is dene for ‘that: purpose, I ‘can 
see no: reason why this is too indefinite. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Speaker, I} make the point-of no: quorum 
present. ‘I think-on an important matter like this. we should 
have a full! House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana makes ‘the 
point ‘that ‘there is no quorum present. ‘The Chair will count. 
fAfter counting.] There is-no quorum present. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. ‘ Mr.‘Speaker, move that the House do-now 

adjourn. i 
The motion’ was agreed to: accordingly (at: 4:o’clock and 40 

minutes’ p. ni.) the House adjourned until Saturday,’ May 27, 


1922, at 12 o’elock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

617. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination and survey of the coast of Texas in the vicinity 
of Aransas Pass, Port Aransas, Rockport, and Corpus Christi 
(H. Doc. No. 821); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

618. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Hngineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Monongahela River, Pa, and W. Va.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LEHLBACH: Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 
H. R. 11428. A bill to fix the salaries of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners and of certain employees of the Civil Service Com- 
mission: without amendment (Rept. No. 1082). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 11128. A bill to authorize the construction of a 
bridge over the Rio Grande between the cities of Del Rio, Tex., 
and Las Vegas, Mexico; without amendment (Rept. No. 10383). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 11646. A bill authorizing the construction of 
a bridge across the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1034). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ROSE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 11571. A bill for 
the relief of the Clyde Steamship Co., of New York, N. Y.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1085). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2702. A bill 
for the relief of J. W. Glidden and BH. F. Hobbs; without amend- 
ment (H. Rept. 1086). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, 


RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORTAIS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 11798) to enlarge, extend, 
and remodel the post-office building at Rochester, Minn., or to 
authorize the purehase of a site and the erection and comple- 
tion of a building thereon, in the discretion of the Secretary of 


the Treasury; to the Committee on Public 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11799) to enlarge, extend, and remodel 
the post-oftice building at Albert Lea, Minn., or to authorize the 
purchase of a site and the erection and completion of a building 
thereon, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. YOUNG: A bill (H. R. 11800) increasing the limit of 
cost for a Federal building at Jamestown, N. Dak.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 11801) to amend section 210 of 
the war risk insurance act as amended by the act of August 9, 
1921, as is now applicable to allotments paid to beneficiaries 
designated under the Army allotment system by any person 
who served in the Army; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 11802) to authorize the 
addition of certain lands to the Oregon National Forest; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MORIN (by request): A bill (H. R. 11803) to pro- 
vide for the manufacture of explosive compounds for the use 
of the Army and Navy; to provide for the manufacture of 
fertilizer for agricultural purposes; to conserve water for 
power, stream control, and navigation; to incorporate the Fed- 
eral Chemical Corporation; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KAHN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 336) to authorize 
and regulate details in the executive or administrative service 
of the Government; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANSORGE. Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 337) grant- 
ing consent of Congress and authority to the Port of New York 


Buildings and 
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Authority to execute the comprehensive plan approved by the 
States of New York and New Jersey by chapter 43, Laws of 
New York, 1922, and chapter 9, Laws of New Jersey, 1922; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SABATH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 338) to return 
money or other property now in the hands of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian or in the Treasury of the United States to the 
owner or owners, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 354) requesting the Secretary of 
State to make immediate inquiry of the French Government 
regarding Hon. Charles R. Crane, of Chicago, Ill.; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. OGDEN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Kentucky, urging relief for those who lost in the operation of 
their business during the year 1920 regarding tax exemptions, 
the same as those who lost in 1919 or 1921; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. : 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 11804) for the relief of 
Robert Turner; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROWN of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11805) granting 
a pension to Robert King; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11806) granting a pension to George W. 
Hacker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CLOUSE: A bill (H. R. 11807) granting a pension to 
John Poor: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11808) for the 
relief of Mrs. D. H. Jeffris; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FESS:+A bill (H. R. 11809) granting a pension to 
Lilly Murphy; to the Gommittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GERNERD: A bill (H. R. 11810) granting an increase 
of pension to A. Laurie Nicholson; to the Committee on Pen- 
sious, 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 11811) granting a pension 
to Flem Blair; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LONDON: A bill (H. R. 11812) for the relief of Flora 
Yost Klinowski; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 11813) granting an increase 
of pension to Rachel H. Kendall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKER: A bill (H. R. 11814) for the relief of Caro- 
line Kuhlman and others who have suffered losses on account 
of their lands being destroyed and washed away by the Mis- 
souri River at a point adjacent to Little Missouri Bend, Mis- 
souri River, State of Missouri; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 11815) for the relief of James 
W. Sweetman, C. A. A. McGee, H. R. Fay, and E. E, Hendee; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R, 11816) granting 
a pension to Hiley Galbraith; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11817) granting a pension to James O. 
Craig; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11818) granting an increase of pension to 
Barbara E. Rhea; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 11819) granting a pension to 
Catharine M. Painter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11820) granting a pension to Annie M. 
France; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11821) granting a pension to Dolly P. 
Beckner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5788. By the SPEAKER (by request) : Resolution adopted by 
the Cleveland Grays, indorsing the Bursum bill, S. 1565, and 
urging its passage; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5789. By Mr. FAIRFIELD: Petition of citizens of Kendall- 
ville, Ind., protesting against the passage of House bill 9753, 
House bill 4388, or Senate bill 1948; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

5790. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Haddorff Piano Co., 
of Rockford, Ill, favoring the McNary-Smith bill, H. R. 10164, 
for the reclamation of arid lands; to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion of Arid Lands, 
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5791. Also, petition of Emerson-Brantingham’ Co., of Rock- 
ford, Ill., ‘favoring the MeNary-Smith ‘reclamation bill; to the 
Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. , 

5792. Also, petition of the Goding Shoe Co., of ‘Chicago, and 
the Jos. Saenger Mercantile Go., of Belleville, Ill., protesting 
against a tariff on hides; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

5793. Also, -petition of the Free Sewing Machine Co., of Rock- 
ford, Ill, favering a tariff on sewing machines; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

5794. Also, petition of the American Nickeloid Co., of Peru, 
IlL, favoring a tariff on plated or coated tin plate; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

5795. Also, petition of the Peoria Farm Bureau, the Taze- 
well County Farm Bureau, the Association of Commerce of 
Pekin, Ill., and the American Distilling Co., for:a tariff duty 
on blackstrap molasses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5796. Also, petition of I. I. Hanna, of Ottawa, Ill., opposing 
a high tariff on potash salts; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5797. Also, petition of the Godfrey-Brewer Investment Co., 
of Rockford, IIL, favoring the Green resolution, to prohibit the 
issue of tax-exempt securities; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

5798. Also, resolutions of the Texas Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring a constitutional amendment to prohibit any further 
issue of tax-exempt securities, and favoring the repeal of sec- 
tion 28 of the shipping act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5799. Also, resolutions of the Hamilton Club, of Chicago, 
favoring a Navy personnel of 80,000 enlisted men and 6,000 
apprentices under training; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

5800. Also, resolutions of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, favoring the abolition of war, and sug- 
gesting various measures to that end; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

5801. Also, petition of Frank Jaycox, commander of the 
Colonel Thomas G. Lawler Post, No. 342, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, favoring bill to place on the retired list disabled emer- 
gency officers of the Army who served in the late World 
War; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5802. Also, petition of the Third National Bank of Rockford, 
Ill., favoring bill for perpetual charters for national banks; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

5803. Also, petition of the International Association of Fire 
Fighters, favoring the modification of the prohibition enforce- 
ment law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5804. Also, petition of the National Dairy Union, favoring 
H. R. 8086, relating to the manufacture and sale of filled ‘milk 
er the transportation thereof in interstate commerce; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

5805. Also, resolutions of the Hamilton Club, of Chicago, 
favoring a provision in the Budget that will render Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station as useful in the future as it has been 
in the past; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5806. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Rosina W. Sheldon, 
chairman legislative committee, American Legion Auxiliary, 
Department of Massachusetts, Salem, Mass., urging passage of 
the Bursum bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5807. By Mr. KHLLY of Pennsylvania: Resolutions adopted 
by the Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce, favoring 
taxation of exempt: securities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5808. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the Brooklyn College of 
Pharmacy, Brooklyn, N. Y., relative to the tariff duty on glass- 
ware and chemical apparatus; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5809. Also, petition of Baugh:.& Son Co., Baltimore, Md., op- 
posing the proposed tariff bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5810. By Mr. LARSON of Minnesota: Petition of the Pres- 
bytery of Duluth, Duluth, Minn., indorsing House bill 9753, re- 
garding Sunday observance in the District of Columbia; ‘to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5811. By Mr. LBA of California: Petition of 70 citizens of 
Oakland, Calif., protesting against the passage of pending Sun- 
day legislation bills; to the Committee on the District of Go- 
lumbia. 

5812. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Resolution of the Baltimore Fed- 
eration of Labor, urging support of House bill 10646; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5813. Also, petition of Farmers & Planters’ Co., Salisbury, 
a. opposing tax on: potash; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 
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5814. Also, petition of the Baltimore Live Stock Exchange 
and the Union Steck Yard Co., Baltimore, Md., protesting against 
Senate bill 3298, to allow State supervision over weighing at 
public stockyards; to the Committee on Agriculture. . 

5815. Also, petition of George W. Hardy, president Maryland 
State Game and Fish Protection Association, Baltimore, Md., 
favoring passage of House bill 5823 without amendment; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

5816. By Mr. RAKER: Petitions of Eddie Schmidt, Popkin 
& Nestor, Chas. Levy & Son, and Edwin Hartley, all of Los 
Angeles, Calif., protesting against paragraph 1116, H. R. 7456, 
and the Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Association, of Boston, 
Mass., relative to reform in the framing of wool schedules; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5817. Also, petition of Mrs. W. B. Hamilton, acting chairman 
of the Vigilant Committee, of San Francisco, Calif., urging an 
appropriation for the carrying on of the work of the Interdepart- 
mental Social Hygiene Board; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

5818, Also, petition of the National Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion, of Washington, D. C., indorsing H, R. 8086, the Voigt bill, 
to prohibit the movement in interstate and foreign commerce 
of so-called filled milk; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5819. By Mr. ROSSDALE: Resolution adopted by the Bronx 
Board of Trade, of New York City, recommending that the 
Stanley bill should not be approved; to the Committee on Pat- 
ents. 

5820. By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Petition of W. W. Thompson 
and many other residents of Hot Springs, S. Dak., urging the 
passage of the Bursum and Morgan bills; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE. 
Sarurpay, May 27, 1922. 
( Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.’ The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Borah Harreld 
Brandegee Harris 
Broussard Harrison 
Bursum Heflin 
Calder Hitcheoek 
Capper Johnsen 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. 
Cummins Jones, Wash. 
Curtis Kellogg 
Dial Kendrick 
Dillingham Ladd 
Elkins La Follette 
Ernst Lenroot 
Fletcher Lodge 
France McCormick 
Gooding McCumber Poindexter 
Hale McKinley Ransdell 

Mr. MOSES. I wish to announee the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. Keyes] on account of illness. I.ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for all roll calls during the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, anneunced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 11450) to provide for the printing and distribu- 
tion of the Supreme Court Reports, and amending sections 225, 
226, 227, and 228 of the Judicial Code, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 745) to amend section 24 and section 256 of the Judi- 
cial Code. 


Mr. President, I suggest the absenee of a 


MeLean 
M*®Nary 
Moses 
Myers 
Nelson 
New 
Newberry 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Oddie 
Overman 
Page 
Pepper 
Phipps 


Rawson 
Rebinson 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Waish, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson, Ga. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (S. 2263) to amend the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act approved December 23, 1913, and .it was there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H: R. ‘904®) to authorize the California 
Débris Commission to reimburse the city of Sacramento, Calif., 
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for money expended by said city in the construction of the 
Sacramento weir, reported it without amendment and submit- 
ted a report (No. 725) thereon. 

Mr. CALDER, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9527) to amend section 
5136, Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to cor- 
porate powers of arsociations, so as to provide succession 
thereof until dissolved, and to apply said section as so amended 
to all national banking associations, reported it with amend- 
ments. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 3651) granting a pension to Nancy A. Hailey; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 3652) for the relief of the estate of James W. 
Mardis; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KELLOGG: 

A bill (S. 3653) granting a pension to Ella Mitchell York; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3654) to repeal section 28 of an act entitled “An 
act to provide for the promotion and maintenance of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine, to repeal certain emergency legislation, 
and provide for the disposition, regulation, and use of property 
acquired thereunder, and for other purposes,” approved June 5, 
1920; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. NORBECK: ° 

A bill (S. 3655) granting an increase of pension to Betsy 
Anderson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

AMENDMENT TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment pro- 
posing to appropriate $100,000 for the employment of drafts- 
men and other technical employees in the Hydrographic Office 
for the construction, compilation, and reproduction of nautical 
charts, ete., intended to be proposed by him to House bill 11228, 
the Navy Department appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$15,956 covering certain items of unavailable funds in the ac- 
counts of the Assistant Treasurer of the United States, and in 
the general account of the Treasurer of the United States, rep- 
resenting a shortage found upon discontinuance, October 25, 
1920, of the subtreasury at Boston, Mass., etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 11450) to provide for the printing and distri- 
bution of the Supreme Court reports, and amending sections 
225, 226, 227, and 228 of the Judicial Code, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


s CONTINUATION OF LAND OFFICES. 


Mr. NORRIS.* Mr. President, last night during my absence 
from the Chamber the Senate passed the bill (S. 3425) to con- 
tinue certain land offices, and for other purposes. The bill was 
passed with certain amendments. The bill is still in the pos- 
session of the Senate; it has not been sent to the House. 

Certain land offices, which were omitted by mistake in the 
act making appropriations for the Department of the Interior, 
were included in the bill which passed the Senate last night, 
with the exception of one, the land office in Nebraska, which is 
exactly the same as the others and has the same recommenda- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior. As nearly as I can 
learn, there is no objection to the bill, and I think there will be 
no objection to the amendment which I desire to offer. In order 
that I may offer it, I ask unanimous consent to reconsider the 
votes by which the bill was ordered to a third reading and 
passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent that the votes by which Senate bill 
8425 was ordered ‘to a third reading and passed may be recon- 
sidered. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the 
votes are reconsidered. 

Mr. NORRIS. I move to amend the bill by inserting in line 9, 
page 1, after the word “ Arkansas,” “Alliance and Broken Bow, 
in the State of Nebraska.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I have upon my desk an 
amendment, which I intended to propose to the bill, providing 
for the land office which has existed for many years at Spring- 
field, Mo., and which is, according to my information, in pre- 
cisely the same situation as the other offices. It was omitted 
for some reason. I move, after the amendment just incorpo- 
rated in the bill, that there be inserted the words “ Springfield, 
in the State of Missouri.” ‘Then the bill can go to the House 
with all these land offices in it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SuTHERLAND in the chair). 
The amendment will be stated. 

The Reapine CrerK. After the amendment just agreed to, - 
the Senator from Missouri proposes to insert: 

Springfield, in the State of Missouri. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to say again that 
all these matters were before the Appropriations Committee, 
and hearings were had and many of the offices were omitted. I 
am not going to object at this time, but the Appropriations Com- 
mittee was asked to provide for all these land offices and did 
provide for many of them. There was some mistake made, I 
admit, which ought to be corrected as to some of them, but 
there are some asked to be included now upon which there 
were hearings had and due consideration given by the com- 
mittee. The committee turned them down, and the appropria- 
tion bill passed the House of Representatives without providing 
for them. I am willing that some of them may go in and let 
the House settle the question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
that probably there would not have been a mistake if the com- 
mittee having that bill before them had just notified the Sena- 
tors from the States affected that such a matter was being 
considered. I know that neither my colleague nor myself had 
any knowledge whatever that there was any such provision in 
the bill or we would have gone before the committee and pre- 
sented reasons to the committee which would have satisfied 
them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am sorry the Senator was not there, 
but several Senators did come, and they presented their 
matters to the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator from North Carolina yield 
to me? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I can make it plain as to how this 
misunderstanding occurred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
has the floor, but yielded temporarily to the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. OverMAN]. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator from Missouri yield to me? 

Mr. SPENCER. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot] is the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, and it was before that committee that these various 
bills were pending. Everybody knows that so long as the tariff 
bill is before the Senate for consideration the Senator from 
Utah, being a member of the Committee on Finance, can not 
attend to the detailed duties of the committee of which he is 
chairman. I happen to be the next Senator in rank on that 
committee. The Senator from Utah has several times had 
conferences with me with a view of calling that committee 
together for the consideration of these bills. We thought of 
notifying all the other Senators who had introduced various 
bills in reference to the general subject: I have been also tied 
up with the Agricultural Committee nearly as much as has the 
Senator from Utah with the Committee on Finance. I had, 
however, told the Senator from Utah and also other Senators 
having bills in reference to this subject. that as soon as I could 
arrange it I would notify the Senator from Utah so that he 
could call a meeting of the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, and that I would attend and take charge of the 
meeting. I intended to give the Senator from Utah that notice 
this morning, as I had arranged matters in the Agricultural 
Committee so that a meeting of the Public Lands Committee 
could be held on Monday morning next; to consider these bills. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Just let me finish this statement. So far as I 
know, though I have not looked into the facts in reference to 
all of them, all of these land offices occupy exactly the same 
position, and it was really a mistake when they were left out 
of the appropriation bill. The Secretary of the Interior, as to 
all of the offices with which I am familiar, has recommended 
their continuation. I have no knowledge as to some of these 
offices, because the committee has not had a meeting, and [I 
have not considered some of them and do not know whether or 
not the pending amendment covers one of the offices which the 
Secretary of the Interior has recommended shall be continued. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I merely desire to state that this matter 
came over to the Senate from the House of Representatives. 
It was represented to the Senate that there had been due con- 
sideration given to these land offices. There was a member of 
the subcommittee from one of the Western States who knew 
all about these land offices, and he stated that provision had 
been made for those which were deemed necessary, but he ad- 
mitted that there was one mistake, and only one. I am not 
going to object, but I am merely explaining the status of the 
matter. It now appears that there are four offices as to which 
it is admitted a mistake was made. It was then proposed to 
get a general bill or joint resolution passed through the House 
of Representatives covering those four offices. 

It may be perfectly proper to pass.this bill and let it go over 
to the House of Representatives and let the matter be con- 
sidered over there. I repeat, I am not going to object in any 
way at all, but I am merely explaining the situation. 

A good many Senators insisted that their States be considered 
and provided for in the appropriation bill. Hearings were 
given by the other House. I am sorry that the Senator from 
Soufh Dakota was not notified. It was not our fault; the bill 
was here, and I thought every Senator was given a hearing 
who desired a hearing, and the bill was considered and passed. 
I am not going to throw any obstacle in the way of the passage 
of the pending bill. Let the bill pass and go over to the House 
of Representatives. I am merely explaining how it was that 
these land offices were left out by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. OveRMAN] is entirely right in regard to these 
land offices. As a matter of fact, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions approved them, and the Senate, at least so far as the 
one I am now speaking of, provided for them; but when the 
matter got to conference in the other House some of them 
were eliminated. The purpose of this bill is merely to ascer- 
tain if there has not been a mistake in regard to some of these 
offices. Of course, it is perfectly fair that they all shall have 
consideration. : 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree to that. 

Mr. SPENCER. Therefore I ask that my proposed amend- 
ment be now stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the pending bill proposed by the Senator from 
Missouri. 

The Reaping CLERK. In the amendment agreed to on last 
evening between the names “ New Mexico” and “ Harrison” 
it is proposed to strike out the word “and,” and following the 
hame “ Nebraska,” in the amendment heretofore agreed to, to 
insert the words “and Springfield, in the State of Missouri.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


TRADE WITH CHINA. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the tariff bill mdy be temporarily laid aside and that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of the conference report on the 
bill (H. R. 4810) to authorize the incorporation of companies to 
promote trade in China. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. La FoLt.eTte] desires to be present when the conference re- 
port is considered. He stated to me a moment ago that he 
was compelled to leave the Chamber to meet some engagements, 
and desired that the conference report be not considered in his 
absence. In view of his request, I shall be compelled to object 
to the present consideration of the conference report, although 
I myself have no objection to it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I recognize that a single objection at this 
time will prevent the consideration of the report. I desire to 
say that while I shall not do so at this moment, very soon I 
shall be compelled to move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report, for it is highly necessary 
that the report be disposed of one way or another. 


RAILROAD AND HIGHWAY EASEMENT, FORT SHERIDAN, ILL. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER, I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 241) to authorize the Secretary 
of War to grant a perpetual easement for railroad right of way 
and a right of way for a public highway over and upon a _ por- 
tion of the military reservation of Fort Sheridan, in the State 
of Illinois. 
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The bill has passed the House of Representatives unani- 
mously, and, in his report on the measure, the Secretary of 
War says: 

The bill as drawn has been reviewed and approved by the local mili- 
tary authorities, as well as the railroad company and the city of Lake 
Forest. For reasons as stated, it is urgently recommended that the bill 
in its present form be enacted into law. 

That is the statement of the Secretary of War. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois 
= statement with regard to this measure, as I under- 
st —— ‘ 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will allow me, I will say that 
the bill has been reported unanimously from the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that, but I am not quite 
clear about its effect. As I understand, the Government is 
giving a perpetual easement or right of way; but it is really 
to the advantage of the Government as well as to the public 
generally to take that action. . 

Mr. McKINLEY. Yes, sir; it is proposed to change the route. 
The road is there now, but by changing its location it will be 
possible to eliminate two railroad crossings. The bill is de- 
signed to accomplish that purpose. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have some recollection of that now. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SECOND ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to direct the attention of the Senate 
for a moment to Senate bill 3396, being order of business 671. 
This is a bill to create a second assistant secretary for the 
Department of Labor. I am asked to present this bill at the 
urgent request of the Secretary of Labor, who says that the 
duties of the department are such that it is necessary to have 
some additional assistance. I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3396) creating the 
positions of second assistant secretary and private secretary in 
the Department of Labor, which had been reported with an 
amendment in section 3, on page 2, line 9, after the word 
“hereby,” to strike out “appropriated” and insert “ author- 
ized to be appropriated,” so as to*make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be in the Department of Labor 
an additional Secretary, who shall be known and designated as Second 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. He shall be appointed by the President 
and shall receive a salary of $5,000 a year. He shall perform such 
duties as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of Labor, or required by 
law, and in case of the death, resignation, absence, or sickness of the 
Assistant Secretary shall, until a successor is appointed or such absence 
or sickness shall cease, perform the duties devolving upon the Assistant 
Secretary by reason of section 177, Revised Statutes, unless otherwise 
directed by the President, as provided by section 179, Revised Statutes. 

Sec. 2. That there shall be in the Department of Labor one private 
arco? to the Second Assistant Secretary of Labor at a salary of 

. ear. 

SEc. 3. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$8,283.34, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to pay the salaries 
of the Second Assistant Secretary of Labor and the rte secretary 
to the Second Assistant Secretary for the fiscal years 1922 and 1923. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


JOSE LOUZAU. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 2753) for the relief of 
José Louzau. The bill has been unanimously reported by the 
Committee on Claims after careful consideration. I can state 
to the Senate that the claim is entirely meritorious and ought to 
have been paid long ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, 
in line 7, to strike out “ $11,481.60” and insert “ $5,000,” so ag 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and there is hereby uppropriated for 
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such popmest, to José Louzau the sum of $5,000 for personal injuries 
caused by — struck by a United States Army truck in San Juan, 
P. R., August 27, 1920. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CROW RESERVATION, MONT. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate for about two minutes. 

House bill 9344, Order of Business 699, is a bill which has 
passed the House, and it is unanimously recommended by the 
Senate Committee on Indian Affairs. It is a bill which merely 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, to 
use certain funds of the Crow Indians, in Montana, for the 
purpose of purchasing additional water rights for the Indians, 
with which to cultivate their allotted lands. The Indians are 
short of water, they need it, and the Interior Department is 
anxious for the bill to pass. Summer is coming on, the irri- 
gation season is at hand, and if this measure is to be of any 
benefit whatever to the Indians it ought to pass: now. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the calendar number? 

Mr. MYDRS. It is Order of Business 699. It only puts the 
matter in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. It 
merely authorizes him, in his discretion, to take such action in 
this matter as he may see fit, within certain limitations and 
bounds. It is wholly discretionary, and fixes a certain maxi- 
imum limit of price which the Secretary of the Interior may 
pay for the water. 

I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration ‘of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9344) providing for 
the appropriation of funds for acquiring additional water 
rights for Indians on the Crow Reservation, in Montana, whose 
lands are irrigable under the Two Leggins Irrigation Canal, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
with amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 2, line 2, to strike out “ $12.50” 
and insert “$20,” and, in lines 2 and 3, to strike out “ plus 6 
per cent interest per annum on deferred payments,” so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to withdraw from the Treasury of the United States 
the sum of not to exceed $24,000 of any tribal funds on deposit to 
the credit of the Crow Indians, in the State of Montana, and to ex- 
pend the same, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the acquir- 
ing of additional water rights for Indian allotments that are irrigable 
under the Two Leggins Canal, but which have no water rights: Pro- 
vided, That the amount to be pus for the acquiring of such water 
rights shall be not to exceed $20 per acre, and that said sum, or such 

art thereof as may be used for the purpose indicated, shall be re- 
imbursed to the tribe under such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was fead the third time and passed. 


ALASKA FUR-SEAL SKINS. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask the attention of the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary [Mr. Netson] 
whilst I request unanimous consent for the immediate consider- 
ation of Senate Resolution 287, reported favorably from the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr, SMOOT. What is the calendar number? 

Mr. ASHURST. It is Order of Business 713, on page 19 of 
the calendar. I ask the attention of the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee to this resolution, and ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I say at this time that 
while I have tried to accommodate Senators just as much as 
possible with these bills, I do not want this to become a general 
calendar day. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, is Senate Resolution 287 
before the Senate now? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona 
has asked unanimous consent that the tariff bill be temporarily 
laid aside—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I beg the Chair’s pardon, but 
I did not employ that language. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the only language 
that could be employed that would enable the Senate to reach 
this resolution. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then, yielding to the Chair’s suggestion, I 
= unanimous consent that the tariff bill be temporarily laid 
aside. 

The PRHSIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will not object now if it does not require 
any long debate, but I want to reserve the right to object later 
on, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is no objection, the 
Chair lays the resolution before the Senate, 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he is hereby, 
directed to furnish the Senate, for its information and use, a state- 
ment showing. the total number of Government-owned Alaska fur-seal 
skins, as annually taken, and showing the total proceeds from said 
skins, as annually sold or disposed of under authority of act of August 
24, 1912, up to April 5, 1922, inclusive; said statement to make a 
detailed showing of the time, place, and number of skins sold at each 
of said annual sales, with the classification of all the skins so offered 
and prices obtained for each grade at said sales. 

Resolved further, That a complete record of the total annual per. 
ments made to the Governments of Great Britain and Japan since 
1912, to January 1, 1922, inclusive, by the Secretary of Commerce, as 
at for in said act of August 24, 1912, be furnished the Senate 

him, together with copies of the Government contracts made with 

unsten Bros. & Co. in 1915, and the Foulke Fur Co. in 1921, for dress- 
ing and dyeing fur-seal skins owned by the Government. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRWSIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the next amendment of the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to go back this 
morning to paragraph 316, on page 59. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 59, paragraph 316, 
round iron or steel wire, the first amendment—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Taking the committee amendment on 
line 22, where we strike out “20” and insert “35,” I move to 
strike out “35” and insert “ 25.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that 
there is already an amendment pending at that point, offered 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson}], to strike out 
“35” and insert “15.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, 
Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to my colleague. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, here is a telegram which 
may interest Senators. It deals with a qué¢stion which was 
ealled to the attention of the Attorney General on the 4th day 
of May, and is, Is the Attorney General undertaking to intim- 
idate Members of both Houses by putting special agents to 
spy upon and shadow both Senators and House Members? 

I shall make no complaint myself, Mr. President, if the 
Attorney General wants to spend the public money in that way. 
So far as I am individually concerned, I shall make no objec- 
tion. I do want, however, to call attention to this: 

On the 5th day of May of this year an open letter addressed 
to the Attorney General, and a copy of which was mailed to him, 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. The letter bears date 
of May 4, 1922,.and appears in the Recorp of May 5, 1922, on 
pages 6364 and 6365. 

The Attorney General yesterday had reached the 2d day of 
May in his reading of the Reconp. According to his letter, 
though, he thought it was the 12th. To-day he will be on the 
8d of May, and to-morrow he will reach the 4th, if he keeps 
reading the Recorp consecutively, one a day. We may hope 
then to have an answer to this letter that has been called to his 
personal attention, because it was mailed to him, and has been 
commented upon. It appears in the Recorp of the 5th of May 
and it has been published in all the leading newspapers. It is 
this, Mr. President: 

When two Republican Members of Congress, two ex-service 
men, Roy O. Wooprorr and Royar C. Jonnson, made charges 
against. the Attorney General on the 11th day of April, 1922, 
according to this letter, the Attorney General, instead of an- 


will the Senator from 
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swering them, put secret-service men to trail them. The letter 
is specific. After calling attention to the fact that the Attor- 
ney General’s chief advisers in the prosecution of war-graft 
cases were men who sought and obtained exemption from mili- 
tary duty during the war, and one of them, at least, had said 
that the department had no -intention of prosecuting war-fraud 
cases, the letter says this. I read from charge 9, on page 6365. 

9. Is it not a fact that after Congressmen JOHNSON and Wooprurr 
addressed their colleagues in Congress on April 11, 1922, you imme- 
diately assigned agents Rescellar R. Gray (colored), James Connolly, 
H. F. Crawford, and A, C. Raynor, of the Bureau of Investigation, to 
shadow these Congressmen and myself; and is it not a fact that you 
brought various agents of the Bureau of Investigation from out of 
town to Washington and employed them for the same purpose? 

10. Is it not a fact that you had two bags of mail belonging to 
Congressman Roy O, Wooprurr shadowed, followed, and inspected? 
Is it not a fact that Agent H. F. Crawford, of the Bureau of Investi- 
gation, followed these age of mail helangns to Congressman Woop- 
RUFF to the post office In Washington and inspected their contents? 

11. Is it not a fact that one of the highest-paid agents in the 
Bureau of Investigation is Rescellar R. Gray, a negro, who has been in 
your employ for a number of years as a valet and chauffeur for your 
amily, and that this negro was ordered by you to trail these Congress- 
men and myself? I ask you to affirm or deny that the — of these 
agents will show that they were in the House Office Building and that 
a the names of these Congressmen in connection with my 
own 

That is a specific charge, Mr. President, not only naming the 
Members of Congress whom the Attorney General was shadow- 
ing but naming the agents that he used to do it. That letter 
was written to him and mailed to him on the 4th day of May, 
1922, and has been in his hands a long time. That letter ap- 
peared in all the leading newspapers. It appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of May 5, 1922. It is specific and direct in 
its charge. It not only names the Members who were being 
shadowed but it names the agents who were being used for 
that purpose. I have talked to Congressman Roy O. Wooprvurr, 
a Republican, a man of high character. I asked him if he had 
positive proof that the Attorney General did this, and he says 
there is not a doubt about it, and it could be proved if the 
House would give them an investigation.’ 

Yesterday Wooprurr and JOHNSON tried again to get an in- 
vestigation, and it by a Republican vote was deriied. A wit- 


ness came to my office, of whose character I know nothing ex- 
cept as I judge from the responsible position which the witness 
holds, and told me that an assistant of the Attorney General 
told her within a few weeks, in explaining another case, that the 


Attorney General had been shadowing both House and Senate 
Members, and with the certain knowledge that her position is 
at stake, she seems willing to testify to that fact. Whether it 
is true or not I do not know; but I am compelled to believe 
that one is not willing to throw away her right to work if the 
statement is not true. 

Here is a telegram which came to me this morning from a 
highly intelligent gentleman in my own State, whom I know 
intimately and well, a personal friend of mine, a man who has 
held a responsible position, a man whose word, I take it, would 
be accepted anywhere, an intelligent man, very much above 
the average in intelligence. This is the telegram. It is dated 
Little Rock, May 26: 

Senator Caraway, Washington: 

Man here by name of Matthews representing Attorney General 
making extensive inquiry. at this point, Hot Springs, and elsewhere, 
concerning you confidentially. 

J. H. ANDERSON. 

I would like to have the Attorney General tell the Con- 
gress just how much of the $500,000 Congress gave him to in- 
vestigate war fraud cases he is spending in “ investigating” 
Members of both Houses of Congress. He ought not to object 
to doing that. It is a trust fund, given to him with a specific 
instruction, and I believe that the Congress has the right to 
know how much of it he is using trying to intimidate Represen- 
tatives and Senators, not to protect the Government, but to 
protect Harry Daugherty himself. That he is doing it I do 
not take it any living man who has taken 10 minutes of his 
time to investigate the facts will question. I base that asser- 
tion upon the letter that was written him on the 4th day of 
May, in which not only the men he was shadowing but the 
agents he was using to shadow them are named. It was 
written to him by a man who knew what he was talking about, 
because he had been in the department and had gone out just 
a few days before because he was unwilling to cooperate with 
the Attorney General in his attempt to shield war grafters 
from prosecution. 

He makes.a charge, specific and definite. He says: 

You shadowed Roy JoHNSON, of South Dakota, and Roy Wooprvrr, 
of Michigan. You had Roy Wooprvurr’s mail searched, and these are 


the agents that you employed in your department to do it, and we ask 
you now to affirm or deny. 


For 22 days that charge, definite, certain, and specific, has 
remained unanswered by the Attorney General. I now have 
this telegram, showing that investigators representing the At- 
torney General are in my own State trailing me, with the ex- 
pectation of trying to silence me by threatening to hurt me. I 
do not care. The Attorney General is welcome to do it. I say, 
however, that the man who, instead of defending himself, is 
cowardly enough to sneak around and thus seek to intimidate 
others from telling the truth about him, is a mighty poor repre- 
sentative of this Government as the Attorney General and the 
head of its great Department of Justice. No man who has a 
true conception of what an American citizen is ever did it, and 
yet the Attorney General does that thing. 

Mr. President, on yesterday the Attorney General, in order to 
shield himself, undertook to put the brand of Ananias on the 
brow of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. I do not 
know how far Senator Watson will submit to it. I have no 
doubt on earth but what Senator Watson told the God’s truth, 
and the Attorney General knows it. Another Republican Sena- 
tor on this floor told Senator Watson of Georgia and myself, 
sitting out there in the lobby, shortly after that incident, that 
the Attorney General told him the same thing. Now, in order to 
shield himself from criticism, he may have induced the Senator 
from Indiana to say, “ You may make whatever statement you 
please, and I will remain silent.” I do not doubt that high 
office may have great attraction for some people, but, so help 
me God, before I would submit to such an infamy, I would 
surrender my commission and go back to the people who sent 
me here and make an honest living by some other means. 

But, waving that aside, I want to show that unless the inter- 
view which the Attorney General himself gave out in 1912, and 
which was published in a paper in his own city, misrepresented 
him, the Attorney General did not tell the truth then. I shall 
read it. It is short, and will not take much of the time of the 
Senate. This is an interview given out to a paper published in 
Jolumbus, Ohio. This is what Mr. Daugherty said in this paper 
in 1912: 

Mr. Daugherty convinced the President through the Attorney Gen- 
eral—George W. Wickersham—that Mr. Morse has but a few months 
to live, and the President thereupon commuted the banker's sentence, 
so he could be released at once. 

Here is what Mr. Daugherty said: 

My interest in the case was not as an attorney to get Mr. Morse’s 
freedom. 

That is what Daugherty said. 


My interest in the case was not as an attorney to get Mr. Morse’s 
freedom but representing a number of certificate holders in a steam- 
ship company interested with Mr. Morse. Mr. Morse’s attorneys in 
Atlanta are Anderson, Felder, Roundtrge & Wilson, a firm with which 
our firm has had considerable business, and we became interested 
through them. 

About $2,000,000 is involved in having the affairs of these certificate 
holders straightened out satisfactorily, and unless they could get the 
advantage of Mr. Morse’s aid—for he is a genius and a zard— 
a lot of innocent people would suffer. His health was such that it 
was necessary to get him in a position to assist us as soon as possi- 
ble. The President said a year ago when efforts were made to get a 
pardon for Morse that he would not consider the case again until 
January 1, 1913, but by that time Morse will be dead. 

So I went to Washington and laid the facts before Secretary of War 
Stimson and before the Attorney General and Judge Hough, the tria! 
judge. Mr. Wickersbam was opposed to taking any action whatever 
the first time I saw him, but the facts were presented to him so com 
pletely that he took the matter up, had examinations made by Gov 
ernment physicians, and then laid the matter before the President, The 
President personally sent a Covers. to make an exami- 
nation and report to him, then commuted the sentence. 

Morse was sent to the penitentiary as the result of a bank war in 
New York City. There were three or four examinations of his bank, 
and all reported everything O. K., but still another man was sent to 
make another examination, and he made the report that caused the 
trouble. 

Morse’s violation of the law was entirely technical. 


That was Daugherty’s statement in 1912. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator. : 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Let me remind the Senator from 
Arkansas that the very first paragraph in Felder’s letter about 
this thing states that Morse was to pay Daugherty a retainer 
of $5,000. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
to read it. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I want to say that sometimes a 
lawyer of high standing will take the case of a man whom he 
knows to be all right, knows to be honest, without a retainer, 
but no lawyer whose services are really valuable will take the 
case of an accused person who is unknown to him without a 
retainer and a binding contract as to the ultimate payment of 
the remainder of the fee, and in Felder’s letter he says that 


I have the letter right here and am going 
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Daugherty, in. the. New York.offiee.or,insa; New York» hotel,’ 


during an interview between) these three crooks—Morse, Felder, 
and. Daugherty—denouneed .Morse in :unmeasured ; terms “be- 
cause he had. not. paid the remainder: ef the: fee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. .1.think he: had.a right. to doit. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. .Il.am simply reminding the Sen- 
ator.of the facts. 

Mr, CARAWAY. ..L thank the Senator from Georgia. .Ivread 
the interview in. which Daugherty’ said, in 1912, that he:did not 
represent. Morse, except that Morse, was.a witness ; that Morse’s 
attorneys were Roundtree, :'Felder,.and.so.on, in:Atianta. 

I have. here. a photestatic copy. of a letter, which etter: is:now 
admitted to be authentic, which was read into:the! Recorp ‘the 
other day,: bearing. Daugherty’s law. -firm’s. title and «post-office 
address, dated »April.30, 1913, which. reads: 

Mr... C. *W. ‘Morsz, 
New York City. 

MY Dear Sir: I.inclose you,herewith copy: of the letter ostting forth 
the contract you made of August 4, 1911, with Mr. Felder for his serv- 
iees and mine. You will observe ‘that Iwas’ correct’ in‘ the statement 
that there was a balance due of $25,000 when you:were commuted. I 
also hand you a copy of a paper you handed me in the prison some 
time after that time, and I have to-day asked Mrs. Daugherty to send 
to you by express the papers which I: ose from Harry and others from 
time to time which, you spoke to me about. 

As I advised you,.I have telegraphed Mr. Felder.and written him >to 
meet me there with you next Monday or Tuesday. I will advise you as 
soon as I have a confirmation from him of this: engagemenht. 

Yours very truly, 
H..M,. DAUGHERTY. 

Here. is the contract, Mr. President,.and I-want to focus the 
attention of the Senate on this. Daugherty :in 1912 said: 

My interest in the case:was not.as an attorney to,get Mr. Morse’s 
freedom but representing a number of. certificate; holders.in a steam- 
ship company interested ‘with Mr. Morse. “Mr. Morse’s attorneys in 
Atianta. are Anderson, Felder, Roundtree :&Wilsen, a firmwith- which 
our firm .has had considerable . business, and we became -interested 
through them. 

He makes the. positive, unequivoeal .declaration ‘that. nis, in- 
terest in the Morse case was not.as.an attorney to get:him out 
of prison, but that he was representing other people. ‘Here is 


the contract he made with Morse, and here is a letter, written 
to C. W. Morse by Anderson, Felder, Roundzuree & Wilson and 
signed by Felder, and that is the letter which Daugherty trans- 
mitted to Morse in 1913 to show that Morse was his client and 
that Morse owed him $25,000: 


In further relation to’ the: employment of Hon. H. M. Daugherty and 
myself, — me to say that we will undertake to represeut you in 


your civil and criminal matters upon the following: basis. 


Not representing some. stockholders, but “we will represent 
you, Charles ‘W. Morse, in your criminal and in’ your civil 
matters on the following basis.” ‘Then it continues: 

1. You are:to:pay Hon. H. M.' Daugherty. a: retainer’ of $5,000 and the 
actual expenses incurred by him in looking after your matters, expenses 
mot ito exceed $1,000 

That was to be the retainer. Morse.was to.pay Daugherty 
that before he—Daugherty—moved, and I have Felder’s letter 
here, saying that amount was paid, but Daugherty yesterday 
said Morse did not. pay it. 

2. I will pay such expenses as I may incur in connection therewith. 

3. You:are to direct counsel heretofore employed to withdraw your 
appeal in the ‘habeas corpus proceedings heretofore instituted. 

4. We are to receive, in the event»we secure an: unconditional pardon 
or commutation for you, the sum of '$25,000,:which isto be in full 
compensation for services rendered in connection -with your application 
for pardon. 

Now, Daugherty says he did not. represent him, and here is 
where he contracted for ‘$25,000 to do it. I continue reading: 


5. We are to receive 25:per cent of whatever sums we may. be able to 
recover by compromise or litigation in the matter of the Metropolitan 
Steamship Co., said transaction being fully described in your. letter 
addressed to me dated August 2, 1911. .If we find it, necessary in the 
prosecution of these matters to have associated with us other counsel, 
we are to select such counsel, subject, of course, to your approval, and 
they are to be provided for out of our compensation, 


Look at this-significant language: 

6. In all matters’ herein undertaken in your behalf: we are to ‘have 
full and absolute control, and you are to accept implicitly our counsel 
and advice. 

No lawyer ever.made a client sign a contract like that who 
had an honest. lawsuit. 

If the above and foregoing terms are satisfactory, you will signify 
your acceptance thereof in writing. 

I remain, yours very truly, 
THoMAS B. Favper. 

P..S.—¥ou can terminate this contract atvany time after. January 1, 
1912, by. giving 10 days’ notice in writing. 

: THomas B. Fsupsr. 

I accept the above, this the 4th day of August, 1911. 

C. W. Morss. 

Now, the Attorney General in 1912 said that he did not repre- 
sent Morse in getting his pardon. Here is his contract in which 
he’contracted ‘for $25,000, with an additional $5,000 as a retainer 
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fee and $1000 expenses, contingently to get him: out ‘of the pen- 
dtentiary either» with a ‘pardon’ or: commutation “of sentence, I 
do: not: care ‘whether the Senator: from Indiana’ [Mr.‘Wartson ] 
teld*the truth or not, the Attorney General has got to «square 


‘this’ question of veracity with Harry ‘M. Daugherty in 1912, and 
‘this contract ‘of Harry M: Daugherty ‘made‘in ‘August, 1911, and 


published the other day. ' Until he does “it there is not: a*man 
who walks.the-earth but will.know that.one of these statements 
is not’the trath,:and:Harry M. Daugherty: made both of them. 

“fhat.is not: all;’"Mr. President. 

Mr. WATSON of-Georgia. .Mr. President—— 

‘Mr. CARAWAY. ‘I yield’ to 'the*Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Yesterday there was in my. office 


‘in the: Senate Office: Building»a:gentieman from Georgia, who 


has been: mayor of his ¢ity,’' judge of ‘one of the courts, and presi- 
dent of. one of the :most. exclusive clubs in the country. .He 
said that. in Brunswick there is now living: a»retired physician, 


‘of independent means and high character,: who’ knew-all about 
the manner ‘in which Daugherty and Felder.and Morse worked 


this fraud on President Taft.and: that :this:retired. doctor: would 
be perfectly willing to ‘give President Harding the benefit of his 
knowledge. 

I contended yesterday and.do now that fraud vitiates promis- 
sory notes, contracts, mortgages, deeds, last wills and testa- 
ments. ‘By the force of logic it would also vitiate a pardon 
obtained by fraud. Such. a.thing would have no existence in 
law and could not. be pleaded in any court of justice as evi- 
dence, because the judge would rule it out.as. having been 
vitiated by fraud. Therefore, President Harding could treat 


‘the pardon as null.and void and send United States marshals 


to’Maine and seize Morse, put him back in the penitentiary, 
and compel him to serve out his term of 16 years. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, Mr. President, Attorney General Wick- 
ersham, as shown by the letter of Felder.in 1917, had this evi- 
dence—and I shall read it in the Recorp. in a minute—that a 
fraud had been perpetrated on the Government in procuring 
the commutation of Morse’s sentence, and the present. Attorney 
General’ went with Felder to Mr. ‘Wickersham and made an 
elaborate argument, saying that the President once haying 
issued this commutation, it was final and could not be modified 
or revoked, and apparently wrung from him a promise that if 
he ever intended to revive it he would let them, Felder and 
Daugherty, know. ‘Does anyone think the Attorney General 
in good faith, after having prevented another Attorney General 
who knew the whole facts from acting in this matter, would 
now say, “I have changed my relations and I.am going to con- 
sent that justice be done.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Answering the question of the 
Senator from.Arkansas, I will say. about Wiekersham, that I 
think-he is.as rotten as Felder.and Daugherty. . His. record in 
regard to the friar lands in the Philippines proved it. He wrote 
out and back-dated the opinion in the Ballinger case, and they 
tried to bluff the thing over Congress and the country, as Daugh- 
erty and. Felder and Morse are now trying. to: bluff.the country 
on this matter, but finally the pressure became. so. strong. that 
Ballinger had to resign. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I am not familiar with that feature of it. 

Mr. WATSON: of Georgia. ‘The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Nogris] is. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The one thing I do know is that Felder’s 
letter, which some way or other I have mislaid’for the: moment, 
calls attention to the fact’ that all these matters were brought 
to the notice of Attorney General 'Wiekersham, and that he had 
knowledge of the fraud, and that’ Mr. Felder and Mr. Daugherty 
if not originally parties to: the: fraud became: parties to it by: at 
once coming to thedefense of their elient'Morse. They: argued 
and persuaded and induced, by whatever means I do not know, 
the Attorney General from taking action, although Felder in his 
letter said, “ We were not unmindful of the fact of the damaging 
evidence ‘the Department:of Justice: had,”’: and‘ ‘then ‘went ‘into 
detail as to some of these things—that: Morse: was-given‘a chemi- 
eal-or soapsuds ‘each time: before:he was examined to make his 
kidneys bleed -so that doctors would “think he ‘had ‘Bright's 
disease when :he did not. | Felder, in ‘his:desire: to’ write letters, 
set out the history of the fraud, and ‘then’said;:oh, ‘so naively, 
that ““Dangherty and I did not have anything to:do with ‘it, and 
we were not even suspected, but we were: afraid to: sue: our 
client when he: would not: pay us because:we were’ afraid some- 
body would talk about it, and we had had about»as»muelh no- 
toriety and:publicity as we:wanted,:andwerwere alsoafraid if 
the public got. hold.of. the fact that the. fraud had been perpe- 
trated the Attorney General then wouldiset-aside the commuta- 
tation of sentence.” ‘Lord, oh, Lord,’ Felder in. his. desire to 
write letters writes it all 
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Tn ‘this letter which ‘Attorney GeneralsDaugherty wrote’ yes»’ 
terday there” is something™ significant, ‘aside’ from not being: 
candid-—and that is a polite way of saying what.I know ‘it con-: 


tains.» Here'is what it ‘says: 
My DeAR S®HNATOR: 


It is addressed to Hon. James E. Watson. Of course, Daugh+ 
erty took advantage of the fact that he knew WAtTson. was out 
of the city: I will read it all; 


OFrrrce or ‘THN ATYORNEY GENERAL, 
: Washington, D. O.; May 22, 1922. 
Hon, James ¥E.' Watson 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear Spenaror: To-day for the first time I have had an oppor- 
tunity ‘to read. the’ ConcressionabL Recorp of May 12, page 6175, rela- 
tive to the. colloquy in the Senate regarding my connection with the 
Morse case. . I have read newspaper:comment on this discussion, but it 
was of a general character; and I thought it required no particular 
attention:on my part. 

I remember very: well a general discussion. we had: some: time: a 
regarding the Morse-ease. I certainly did not.in that-discussion. make 
the statement to you that I had no:connection with the Morse’ cases, 
civil ‘and’ eriminal.' My: connection’ with’ these’ cases was well known 
throughout the country, because of extended publicity; some years ago. 
I never denied it, and I have no disposition to deny it now. Nothing 
was done by me or anybody else in connection with these cases that 
could not be known’ to the whole world without reflection upon anyone. 

Morse was released: upom the recommendation of Attorney Generatf 
Wickersham, who based his recommendation upon,the-reports of .emi- 
nent physicians of the Government, including the’ Surgeon General of 
the Army, and the’ records ‘in the department’ show all the ‘facts per- 
taining to the physical condition:of Morse when he was released;» which 
was the sole ground for Executive clemency. 

As for compensation, I never received anything from Mr, Morse per- 
sonally. All I ever received from anybody in connection with the Morse 
cases, both civil and criminal, was about $4,000. advaneed to me by Mr, 
Felder, and was about half enough to pay my necessary expenses and 
disbursements connected with over a year’s active investigation, prepara- 
tion, and service in the cases. 

I regret, Senator, if you misunderstood me. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. M. Dave@Herry, 
Attorney General. 

There are two things in the letter, Mr. President. The first is 
that he had not had: this matter called to his. attention. until 
yesterday. Ah, the papers were’ full of editorials demanding 
his resignation'on the very ‘ground of lack of: veracity, as: dis- 
closed by the statements’of the Senator from Indiana andthe 
record ‘of his contract with Morse, He had seen “ only general 
discussion” of it in the newspapers.’ The newspapers carried 
the contract in full, 

Now, Daugherty’ says there: is nothing about ‘his eonnection 
with that contract that anybody could not know, and’ it does 
not reflect on anybody: I appeal-to every: honest:man—I will 
not say lawyers—when it is admitted,‘as it is in this case; that 
the Attorney General had evidence that: Morse: was. doped to 
give him the appearance of ‘Bright’s: disease when he: did: not 
have it, if he would say that there was not something connected 
with the ease that everyone should.not know and that it does not 
refleet upon him:( Daugherty)! There is not-an honest lawyer 
anywhere who would not have retired from the case if he found 
out that -he was being imposed upon and being made to make a 
representation for his client that was not true, because: what- 
ever public opinion may be, lawyers are not hired ‘to lie.- An 
honest, lawyer would not do it any more than honest preachers 
or honest doetors or’ honest: farmers’ or anybody else that: is 
honest, 

Now, the Attorney General, with that shameful record of 
having perpetrated’ a fraud upon the Executive, Mr. Taft, who 
was his personal friend and political friend, and then went to 
the Attorney General, Mr. Wickersham, and induced him not to 
take action, says that there was nothing about’ that case that 
he would object ‘to people knowing or ‘that anybody’ could 
criticize. 

That is not-all. The Attorney General says he ‘only got: $4,000, 
and he got that through Felder. He says, “ That is all I got 
personally.” He does not say. who else got money, That. was 
only half enough to pay his part of the expenses, he says. I 
want to ask the Attorney General this question: What use did 
you. have, Mr. Attorney General, with $8,000 for your. part of a 
swag to get one man’s sentence commuted, if he had an: honest 
case for his commutation? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. .What were his expenses? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I should tike, asthe Senator from: Georgia 
suggests to me, for the’ Attorney General to give us now’a 
bill of. particulars, an itemized expense account. “ What acts 
did you-do,-Mr,.Attorney General,. that took $8,000 to present 
Morse’s caseand present all these things? Whom did ‘you 
employ? What doctor did you get to issue a false’ certificate 
that you had to pay: him.any such exorbitant fee as:that? You 
paid Fowler, Mr. Attorney General, by’ putting’ him: back “into 
the’ place from which he was kicked’ for being crooked in this 
deal.;.you have made him. the doetor.in eharge of the Atlanta 
Penitentiary, and he is drawing the salary ‘now, You paid him 


in that way. To whom did you pay the $8,000? In common 
decency, Mr,.Attorney General, you can not tell the peopie that 
you spent $8,000 legitimately: to: represent one man in: getting 
his sentence commuted. You were not employed as a lawyer, as 
you said, to represent a client, because your.counsel tells why 
you were hired, and I think his letter is authentic.and admitted 
to be authentic. Even Felder, who wrote the-letter, says it 
is the truth. It is dated Washington, D. C., October 12, 1917, 
and it is.addressed.to Hon.» Leon OQ. Bailey, Hanover. National 
Bank Building,-New York, and reads: 

My Dear Sir: I am in receipt-of your favor of recent date advising 
me that Mr. Grafton Johnson had turned over to you for collection or 
adjustment $25,000 ‘of common and preferred stock in the Morse Securi- 
ties 'Co., ‘which ‘I gave to him a year ago as collateral security for a 
loan whieh I obtained, Yow ask me to acquaint you with the facts of 
this t ansaction before you ‘take ‘the matter up with Mr. Morse and to 
tell you -why ‘interest upon these stocks has not been paid and why 
they were transferred to him. 

He goes into that, Mr. President. 
I want ‘to read a little of ‘it: 

To begin at the beginning— 

That is Felder’s language. 
beginning and never ending— 

To: * begin at the beginning,” permit me to say that after Charles W. 
Morse was sent to the penitentiary in Atlanta, Ga., under a 15-year 
sentence, and after’ his attorneys and family had exhausted every 
resouree that they possessed or om ge | could suggest, Hon. Fred L. 
Seety, the then editor and proprietor of the Atlanta Georgian, who had, 
as I understand it, a benevolent and charitable interest in the fate of 
Mr. Morse; and who had been for some years theretofore a client of 
mine, came to my office and stated to me that I had convinced him of 
my resourcefulness and my eapacity. to “ do things,” 

And.‘ do things” is in quotations. And. “ do things” is ex- 
actly what he always has: done, aceording to his reputation— 
and while the Motse situation seemed hopeless, because the President 
had refused on the best showing that could be made either commutation 
or pardon, yet he desired me to examine thoroughly the record, and if, 
in my judgment, anything could be done; he would cause me to be em- 
ployed: in the case—~ a 

Not “ employ me,” but they are’ letting’‘on now like Seely 
was ‘their client and that Seely employed them, but here is what 
TFelder ‘said: then: 
and ‘if, In myvjudgment;: anything ‘could be done, he ‘would cause’me to 
be employed ‘in; the case— 

Not “ employ me,” but’‘‘ would: cause me'to be employed ”’— 
and: wouk? see that I was substantially compensated for services: ren- 
dered in proportion:to their value to Mr. Morse. 

That is a contingent: fee. 

I read ‘the record, ‘studied the case thoroughly, got in toueh— 

Here ‘is where Daugherty comes in— 
with Mr. H. M. Daugherty, of Columbus, Ohio, who stood as close to 
the Presidemt as any ‘other lawyer or eitizen of the United States, in- 
terested him in the ease,‘agreeing to divide with him any compensation 
that I might receive, 

Why was he hired?. Beeause he.stood as close to the then 
President.Taft. as: any lawyer or any \citizenof these United 
States; not because he.was.a lawyer, not because he had. any 
interest in some litigation, as.Daugherty says in his interview 
in 1912, but because he had the confidence of the President..of 
these United States. “I got in touch with him; and I agreed 
that whatever we got. out of Morse I would-divide with him; 
and here is the contract I made with Morse.” The $5,000 re- 
tainer and.$1,000 expense money were to be paid Mr. Daugherty 
to start with. I want.to read it from the letter: 

We took the matter up with the Attorney General: aud with the 
President, gating to them that the record disclosed that in refusing 
to extend Executive clemency reasons were given which were not borne 
out by the record, and we*requested that the case be reopened. We 
were informed by the President and the Attorney General that the act 
of the President rendered the matter a “closed incident” for the 
present; but if we would bring the matter to their attention again just 
before the term of office of the President expired in March, 1913-— 

That is, after the next ‘election— 
the matter would be reopened and perhaps a different action taken ia 
respect thereto. 

They did not want to take it up on the eve of the primary in- 
which Mr. Daugherty was acting as chairman; as I understand, 
of the committee in Ohio promoting Mr. Taft's candidacy for 
reelection. ‘“ You boys wait until we get beyond’ the election 
and come back and the President will talk to you,” 

This decision ‘was communicated by Mr’ H. M. Daugherty and myself 
to Mr. Morse who had agreed to pay 

Now, listen— 
$6,000 cash to cover expenses (this sum’ was paid). 


Morse had not agreed to pay the $6,000 cash; he had agreed 
to pay $5,000 retainer fee to Harry M. Daugherty, and $1,000 
expense money to Harry M. Daugherty, making $6,000." 

This decision was communicated by Mr. H. M. Daugherty and myself 
to Mr. Morse “who had: agreed to pay $6,000 cash to cover’ expenses 
(this! sum ‘was paid) ‘and:.$25,000, conditionat upon our obtaining his 
release from the ‘penitentiary,. When ‘this' result was reported to Mr/ 


I shall not: relate it all, but 


He believes in beginning at the 
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Morse, he stated te us in the presence of the penitentiary guard that 
if we would renew our efforts to obtain his release he would pay us, in 
addition to the amount agreed upon, the sum of $100,000, and ex- 
con “Gentlemen, I will make you both rich if you will get me out 
of here,” 

At this consultative conference with Morse, I thought that I had dis- 
covered in him a very marked physical deterioration since the last con- 
feces ws a him, so after leaving the penitentiary I called upon 

r. A. L. wler— 


He was there— 
at his office in the Candler Building (this doctor having been the prison 
physician at the date of the inception of Morse in the penitentiary)— 
I am not responsible for the language— 


and asked him to inform me as to the state of Morse’s health at the 
date of his inception in the penitentiary and thereafter during his 
incumbency as prison physician. Doctor Fowler referred to his re- 
ports and advised me that his initial examination disclosed casts in his 
urine which denoted incipient Bright’s disease; that this disease was 
progressive; that the mental condition exercised a powerful influence 
over the physical and accelerated its ravages; and that he entertained 
no doubt that if Morse was left in the penitentiary for any consider- 
te ne time that this disease would progress rapidly and result 
n is death, 


Here is Felder with this “ cue.” 
about Bright’s disease. 

With this cue, Mr. Daugherty and myself took up the matter de novo, 
We returned to Washington, discussed this phase of the case with the 
Attorney General and with the President. e received an intimation 
that if a physical examination of Morse by experts verified our sus- 
picions that his continued incarceration would prove fatal, he would be 
released. A board of medical examiners was = at our request, 
an examination was made, and the three physicians reported that 
Morse’s condition was not serious. 

Then, as I understand from the Senator from Georgia, they 
got another board appointed that never saw him, and Doctor 
Fowler or somebody transmitted a specimen of his urine. Is 
that what the Senator from Georgia understands? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Or that of somebody else. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Well, that of somebody else; which they 
said was his, and a board of physicians—I did not know it 
before—who never saw him, were appointed to pass upon the 
urine that was said to be Morse’s, but doubtless belonged to 
some “nigger” down there in Georgia. They reported Morse 


What cue? The statement 


single man, woman, or child in Georgia see him, but. they 
hastened him away in a closed carriage to the hotel, and then 
shipped him out on a special car, so that nobody could see him. 
They carried him to his home in New York, as I understand, and 
nobody, not even the reporters, were allowed to see him. From 
there they hustled him on board a ship, into a closed stateroom, 
and shipped him out of the country. He took a drink of water 
or something in Europe and came back and at once reopened his 
office and commenced to do business along the same old lines. 
But, God bless his soul, he is a good client; he followed instruc- 
tions. They contracted with him that he must be reasonable; 
they said, “ Whatever we tell you, you must do; if we want you 
to lie, you will lie.” He did not hesitate, but kept it up until 
they wanted his money, and then he said to them, “A crook will 
lie to keep out of the penitentiary, and a crook is not expected 
to keep his word, and I will not pay you.” Daugherty got mad, 
according to the letter, and denounced Morse in a hotel in New 
York for everything he could think of, berating him with every 
imaginable epithet that a man could apply to another, because 
he had not paid, and Felder said to Daugherty, “ Do not let’s 
get mad; money is-better than anger.” So they followed him up 
and got $25,000° of bonds from Morse, but Felder says they 
turned out to be “ soap-wrapper ” bonds, and he could not collect 
on them. But he said they could not sue him because they 
found out that the then Attorney General had discovered the 
fraud that had been practiced in getting him out of the peni- 
tentiary, and if they sued him that this will come out, and 
besides, “ Harry and I had got about all the notoriety out of 
this thing that we wanted.” Therefore he would not sue him. 
Oh, Mr. President, the Attorney General said he did nothing in | 
this matter that anybody could criticize. My God, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if that is the idea of the Attorney General of what is pro- 
fessional ethics, God pity this country.so long as he is Attorney 
General of these United States. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

Mr, CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Let me read into the Recorp, Mr. 
President, an additional paragraph from a letter from South 
Carolina, the writer of which is vouched for by the junior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Diat]. I have not had the 
opportunity of consulting the senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Smrru], but the writer refers to both Senators. I will 
not use his name, because he marks the letter “ personal.” 

You will recall that Felder came to South Carolina and was employed 


to agsist the attorney general of the State in the investigation of the | 
dispensary graft sca 1 several years ago. I am one of the few 


was in bad shape, and when he was pardoned they never let a 


peogie in the State that realize that he by virtue of this employment 
pros a the grafters, hoodwinked the attorney general, and got away 
w ' ; 

Under the inspiration of his success he returned to Atlanta, sought 
and obtained employment to assist in the Frank prosecution, and b 
virtue of his tion sought to frame up a defense for Frank, until 
= =~ caught and exposed by Dorsey and practically driven out of 

eorgia. 

From my knowledge of Felder’s methods and the incidental fact 
that he sought to employ Investigator Scaife in the fraud cases, I 
feel sure that the system of double-crossing, Felder’s method of han- 
dling graft and other cases, is being employed in the graft cases. 

As I said at the outset, a knowledge of Felder’s methods, obtained 
by close study and observation, brings to me the firm conviction that 
there is aoe framed up a gigantic fraud to conceal fraud, and I wish 
you Godspeed in your efforts to prevent it. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, of course I do not think there 
is any use of offering any more testimony about who Felder is, 
and Felder is not important ‘at all, except that he seems to be 
the partner of the present Attorney General. Felder and the 
Attorney General “framed up” Taft and got a commutation of 
sentence, and I do not think any man on earth, however par- 
tisan he may be, could offer a word of defense of that transac- 
tion. It is conclusive, it is inevitably conclusive, and nobody 
can follow the record and not know that they perpetrated a 
fraud, and the Attorney General never has denied it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator was reading, when he was inter- 
rupted, from a letter written by Felder. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; from a letter written in 1917. 

Mr. NORRIS. To a banker in New York. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; to a lawyer who was going to sue 
Morse. 

Mr. NORRIS. On account of some bonds. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does Mr. Felder in the letter narrate the 
method that they used to bring about the apparent sickness 
of Mr. Morse? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will read it. I am skipping a good deal, 
because it is a long letter. Felder, you know, runs to words. 
He is the only man I ever knew who liked to employ a whole 
paragraph to state his own infamy. He says that when they 
were trying to collect, when they went up to New York to see 
Morse, Morse ran away and would not see them. After he 
came back they had much trouble in getting into communica- 
tion with him, but finally made an appointment to see him, 
and he says: 


On this occasion Mr. Daugherty complained very bitterly of our treat- 
ment by Morse, became very angry, and left the office before the negotia- 
tions were conducted. After he left Mr. Morse requested me to take the 
stocks up to the McAlpin Hotel, where we were stopping, and to urge 
Mr. Daugherty to take a different view of the matter; to either accept 
the stocks in pment of our $25,000 demand or as collateral security 
to be redeeme by him at a very early date, stating that he would come 
. the McAlpin uring the afternoon on his way home. I left his office 
about noon, went to the McAlpin, lunched with Mr. Daugherty, and ex- 
plained the circumstances to him. He positively and emphatically de- 
clined to take the stocks, either in payment or as collateral security, 
although I urged him to do so, stating that I had confidence in Morse’s 
ey — 4 and faith in his purpose to make good his numerous promises. 

About 4 o’clock that afternoon Mr. Morse and his son, Harry, ap- 
peared and came to my room; Mr. Daugherty came in. An animated 
discussion followed in which ‘Mr. Daugherty denounced Morse in un- 
measured terms, declining emphatically to accept the stocks tendered 
either as collateral or payment. In this humor he left the room, and 
after some further discussion with Mr. Morse he asked me to hold the 
stocks until he could make some other arrangement in respect to them. 
I told him that I could not use the stocks, but he left the room and left 
them on my dresser; and when I left the city that night for my home 
in Atlanta, Ga., I took the stocks along in my valise. 


I am skipping in reading: 


In conclusion, permit me to state that I have not been more aggres- 
sive in my efforts to force Morse to pay his obligations to us for the 
sole and simple reason that I have always felt apprehensive that if we 
brought suit or agitated the matter that immediate steps would be 
taken by the Department of Justice to secure an annulment of the 
Executive order and the return of Morse to the penitentiary, I have 
not been unmindful of the damaging evidence secured by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the prosecution of its investigations to ascertain 
whether or not a fraud had been perpetrated upon the Government by 
Morse in his efforts to obtain his freedom; and while I knew that if a 
fraud had been perpetrated that Hon. H. M. Daugherty and myself 
were not only not connected therewith, but were not even suspected of 
being connected therewith, but that the disclosure and publicity would 
be disagreeable if not embarrassing to everybody concerned. 

We were informed that the ent was in possession of evidence 
going to show that after physicians were appointed to examine Morse 
and before they appeared on the scene that soapsuds or chemicals or 
something would be taken by him to produce hemorrhage of the kid- 
neys, and that as soon as the examination was over that the patient 
would recuperate rapidly. As I have stated, we have not brought suit 
or instituted any proceedings in the matter because both Mr. Daugherty 
and myself felt that we had had all the notoriety and npmepence pub- 
licity that we should in reason have in connection with this transac- 
tion. As a matter of fact, during the years that have intervened I have 
had frequent intimations that this matter would be reopened, and I 
have always promptly taken steps to ston it. I have recently heard a 
well-authenticated rumor that steps are likely to be taken’ at any mo- 
ment to have the matter investigated; that certain in¢erests in New 
York were demanding that this be done. 
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Before’ that he said that he and Daugherty, whet this mat- 
ter afosé, went to see Wickersham, Let mé read that. It will 
tuke only’ a minute. He says: 


A few days thereafter he went to New York, and instead of sending 
check for $25,000, or any other amdéunt, hé satted for Europe for an 
indefinite leave of absenee. As soon’ as I read in the press that’ Morse 
had gone to Europe without: maki any. reference to obligation to 
us, I immediately communicated with his son, Harry Morse, who had 
apparently directéd his father’s affairs, requesting an explanation. I 
received a very prompt reply to my lettet, stating’ that the condition of 
his father’s health was such ag to’ require big immediate departure for 
some mineral spring in Europe; that his.condition was such as to pre- 
elude his transacting any businéss’ beforé his departure, but he knew 
his’ father would effect a settlemént with us upon his’ return to the 
States. Immediately after Morse’s departure for Bu there appeared 
in the press of the country numerous sensational articles to the effect 
that there was nothing the matter with Morse’s health; that his release 
from the Federal penitentiary ha@ been secufed by fraud, and officials 
ere urged to take immediate steps to have him remanded to the peni- 
entiary. 

An investigation was instituted; dnd Mr. Daugherty and myself; as 
Morse's counsel, were advised that steps would likely be taken to have 
Morse remanded to the penitentiary to serve the balance of his sentence. 
fis son, Harry Morsé, requested Mr. Dau herty and myself to meet him 
and his brothers in Washington for a conferénce. We met bim and his 
brother, who then resided in Baltimore, at the Willard Hotel. We con- 
ferred at length in relation to the nratter, and a decisiom was reached 
that we should get in totich immediately with thé Department of Jus- 
ticé and forestall, if possible. any efforts to carry out the threat. We 
made an appdintment with the Attorney Generai— P 


That’ was’ Wickersham— 


discussed the’ matter with hind at léngth. -We- took the’ position in 
this conference that an Exeeutive order an been signed and pro- 
mulgated pomee ag the sentence of the said Morse, that it was not 
within the power of the Executive to either change, modify, or revoke 
the sdme. ‘That if said: order had been obtained by fraudulent means 
and artful practices and the department desivéed to test this question, 
that it would be necessary to take. Morse into custody and submit the 
question to a jury whose ex¢lusive provitice i¢ Was to pass upon the 
issue of fact. 

We were requested to submit a brief =n this subject. I réturned 
to Atlanta and devoted several days to the preperation. of an exhaus- 
tive’ brief upon the subject; returned to’ Washington and submitted the 
same to the Attorney General. In addition to this; while in Atlanta 
I obtained additional evidence going to show that Morse was, im fact, 
suffering with Bright’s disease. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. Président—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. 


from 


Can the Senator from Arkansas 


inform the Senate and the country how the’ four sons of Morse 


kept out of the Army during the World War, when so many 
inillions of other boys went? Is Bright’s disease a family 
epidemic among the Morses? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No, sir; I do not know. 
mation on that subject. 

Continuing: 

In this last-mentioned conference with the Attorney General he indi- 
¢ated' that no immediate steps would be taken, and that if later any 
action looking té Morse’s return to the iténtiary was taken that we 
would be duly advised. We lave never been reimbursed for the ex- 

enses incurred im connection with the services rendered as above set 
orth, and no effort of any kind or character has been made to com- 
pensatée us for these, although we were assured by thé Morse brothers 
at the Willard Hotel that these expenses and a-reasonable fee would 
be promptly forthcoming. 

You know, Mr. President, he sets out the whole conspiracy. 
He. tells what they did. He not only tells what they did but, 
atter it was discovered, he tells the steps they took te prevent 
the President from: righting. a wrong. 

Let: me say this in conclusion, Mr. President: 

The present Attorney General, Harry M. Daugherty, has 
possessed the confidence of two. Executives of this:land. He 
possessed the confidence of President Taft: 

This letter shows that he sold him out. He betrayed him for 
$25,000, and engaged in a conspiracy to make Mr. Taft do a 
thing that Mr. Taft would not have done if he had known the 
facts; and Taft set down in his article in 1914 that this. case 
shook his confidence in expert opinion, and also-he might have 
said in professional friends. 

The Attorney. General possesses the confidence of one other 
Chief Executive, the present President of these United States; 
and if the statements can be believed that are made by Members 
of Congress of his own party, he has betrayed this administra- 
tion just as he betrayed the administration of President Taft. 

I do not know what the present President will do. The con- 
duct. of the Atterney General may meet his approval. I shall 
be somewhat surprised if it does. At least he might remember 
that President Taft, who followed Daugherty, in the subsequent 
election received eight electoral votes. He got Vermont and he 
got Utah. I shall be much mistaken, Mr. President, if the pres- 
ent President; if hé does not eliminate from. his Cabinet. the 


I have no infor- 


present Attorney General, in the comiing.election will get any |, 


more than Utah. 


ry 
'raentary thereto, there is hereby authorized to be’ a 
ay money in the Treasury not otherwise @ repented the 


“® 


Mr: MeGUMBER. Mr. President, there is no Harry Daugh- 
erty amendment proposed: to’ paragraph 316. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. No; he is on the free list. 

Mr. McCUMBER. . There is no Attorney General amendment 
to paragraph 316; but, Mr. President; having spent an hour and 
forty minutes this morning without ever touching the tariff bill, 
I think it. is quite preper for me to say to the Senator from 
Arkansas and to other Senators that while there is no rule at 
present which will enable the Senate to proceed in an orderly 
way to the business before it, at least I might suggest that if 
Senators feel that it is necessary to do ary kind of laundry 
work in the Senate we ought to follow the ancient and honor- 
able custom of making Monday the wash day, and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, like our forefathers, we should approach with a contrite 
and patient heart Blue Mofday. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a nmiinute. But, Mr. President, we 
have to-day only this question presented by the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr.- Ropinson], as to whether we should so 
amend paragraph 316 as to reduce the rate to that of the 
Underwood tariff; and I hope that we may hold straight to that 
one proposition until we dispose of it. 

I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. Presidént, if it be true, as 
is contended by the Senator from. Arkansas [Mr. Caraway}, 
that the Department of Justice is being systematically used 
by corruptionists to cloak the frauds of those who robbed the 
Government while our soldiers: were at the front shedding 
their blood wnder thé flag, is not that quite as important as 
any item in this tariff bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, Mr. Président, one can easily see 
into what this controversy is developing. I know nothing about 
the case as between Mr. Daugherty and Mr. Felder and Mr. 
Morse. I know absolutely nothing about it except as I ani 
compelled to’ listen day after day to what is being presented. 
Mr. Daugherty is not here to defend himself, and in that con- 
troversy between themselves there are courts and there are 
other places where they can be heard. Inasmuch as they 
could have no hearing here where all sides could open up their 
ease, it Seems to me, at least: at the present time, that we ought 
to hold to our tariff bill and discuss the real question at issue; 
and, being in charge of this bill, L dm going to do all I can to 
invite—aye, to plead with Senators that we consider this bill 
and, if it is nécessary, to take some day off to consider all that 
we may say upon other questions; that we fix a day for that 
purpose rather than to take up by piecemeal day after day an 
hour or two hours upon this qnegtion. The Senator sees that 
there are no Senators present except-the few who gather around 
the Senator to listen to that subject, because it is not pertinent 
to the question under discussion. Now let us return to the tariff 
bill and to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives on ceftain amendments 
of the Senate to House bill 9859, the Post Office Department 
appropriation bill; whieh was read as follows: 


IN TH Hots of REPRESENTATIVES, UNI?ED Srarzs, 
May 13, 1922. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate mumbered 40, 54; 55; and 59 to the bill (H. R. 
9859) entitled “An act making appropriations for the Post Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other pur- 

»” and concur therein ; 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 32, and concur therein with an améndment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by said améndment insert -: 
“ Provided, That the Postmaster ral may usé not exceed $10,000 
of this appropriation for adjusting claims arising under a 1 of 
the act entitled ‘An act making a riations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the’ fiscal yéar ending’ June 30; 1886, and 
for other purposes; — March 3, 1885 : ed further, 
That that-part of the a proved March 3, 1885 (28 Stat. L:, p: 386). 
which provides that a } for premises for usé as @ post office shall 
cease and terminate ees ae office cam be movell into a Govern- 
ment building; is eae A? 

That the House rec m its disagreement to'the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 58, and concur therein with an amendment, as follows: 
In Hew of the matter by sai@ amendment insert: 

“Suc, 4; Phat for the putpose of carrgin poem of the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post reads, and for other Tr Soele. 
approved Juné 11, 6; and ali aets amefidetory thereof and mw 7 

i oO 
lowing 
in actOrdance with the 


ins of stich act : 
‘sum ,000,000 for the fiscal year ending! June : 923. 
he sui of 000,000 - & eng ear ending June 30, 1844. “ 
. 2. of section 
eeday ects: rover November 9. 19 , there is hereby 
authorized te be appropria for. forest. reads and: tralis; out of any 


onal sutfis, all such’ sums to be’ 
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money in the Treasury not otherwise a riated, the follo addi- 
sum, to be available until expended, te accordance With eke pro- 
visions of said section 23: The sum of $6,500,000 for the fiscal year 


ending June 30, 1924. 

“Par. 8. For the of this section and of the acts heretofore 
aaES e80ta riations bo aid the States in the.construction of rural 
post 6 the term ‘bridges’ incl railroad. grade separations, 
whether by means of overhead or ss crossi 

“Par. 4. If any State. for a period of one year from the date the 
Secretary of Agriculture approves, or has heretofore approved, a road 
prosast, shall fail to put under contract such road pro; , the Secre- 

ry of Agriculture may require the said State to submit one or more 
projects to replace the said project; and if the said State shall fail to 
submit such other projects within the time set by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for the State to act, the Somentnsy of Agriculure may order 
the sum of money allotted to the said roa . Bredect returned te the 
general road fund, and he shall then et: said sum of money 
among all the States as provided by the~ highway act and all 
amendments thereto. 

“Par. 5. Section 5 of the act entitled ‘An act to provide appropria- 
tions for the Post Office artment, and for other purposes,’ ed 
February 28, 1919, is hereby amended to read as follows: ‘ 
act entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 11, 1916, is hereby amended to provide that the term 
“rural post roads.” as used in section 2 of said.act, shall be construed 
to mean any public road,.a major portion of which is now used, or can 
be used, or forms a connecting link not to exceed 10 miles in length 
of\any read or roads now or hereafter used for the transportation of 
United States mails, excluding every street and road in a place ha 
a population, as shown the iatest available Federal census, of 2, 
or more, except. that on of amy such street or road along which the 
houses average more than feet apart: Provided, That section 6 of 
said act be further amended so that payments which the Secretary of 
Appeniture shall make, from sums appro) ted under the provisions 
of this act or any act amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1923, shall not exceed $12,500 per mile, 
exclusive of the c of bridges, of more than 20 feet of clear span: 
Provided further, That the payments which the retary shal] make 
from sums appropriated under the provisiens of this act or any act 
amendatory thereof or supplemental! thereto, after the fiscal year endi 
June 30, 1928, shall not exceed $10,000 per mile, exclusive of the 
of bridges, of more than 20 feet of clear span: further, T 
the limitation of gery herein provided shall ap) to the public- 
land States, except that the same is hereby increa n proportion to 
the increased percentage of Federal aid authorized by eoctlon 11 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act to provide that 
the United States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post 
roads, and for other purposes,’”’ approved November 9, 1921.’ 

“ Par. 6, Section 24 of the act entitled ‘An act to amend the act cn- 
titled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid the States 
in the construction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,”’ ap- 

roved November 9, 1921, is amended to read as fellows: ‘ That in any 

tate where the existing constitution or laws will not permit the State 
te provide revenues for the construction, reconstruction, or maintenance 
of highways, the Secretary of Agriculture shall continue to approve 
projects for said State until five years after November 9, 1921, if he 
shall find that said State hag complied with the provisions of this act 
in so far as its existing constitution and laws will permit.’ 

“Par. 7. If any officer, agent, or employee of the United States, or 
any officer, agent, or employee of any State or Territory, or any person, 
association, firm, or corporation or any officer or agent of my person, 
association, firm, or corporation shall knowingly make any false state- 
ment, false representation, or false report’ as to the character, quality, 
quantity, or cost of the materials used or to be used, or the quantity or 
quality of the work performed or to be ‘ormed, or the costs thereof 
in conneetion with the submission of plans, maps, specifications, con- 
tracts, or costs of construction of any project submitted for approval 
to the Secretary of Agriculture under the provisions of the Federal 
highway act, or shall knowingly make any false statement, false rep- 
resentation, or false report or claim for work or materials for the con- 
struction of ony project approved by the Sree of Agriculture under 
said Federal highway act and all amendments thereto, or shall know- 
ingly make any false statement or false representation in any report 
required to be made under said Federal highway act or acts es 
mentary thereto with the intent to defraud the United States shall 
upon conviction thereof, be punished by imprisonment not to exceed 
five years or by a fine not to exceed $10,000, or by both fine and impris- 
onment within said limits. 

“Par. 8) That if any provision of this section, or the application 
thereof to any person or circumstances, shall be held invalid, the 
validity of the renrainder of the section and the ore of such 
provision to other persons or circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 

“Par. 9. That all acts or parts of acts in any way inconsistent with 
the provisions of this section are hereby repealed.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 60, and concur therein with an amendment as follows: 
In line 1 of said amendment, strike out “8” and insert “ 6.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 61, and concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: Strike out “9” and insert “ 7.” 

That the House insist upon its er to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, > , 17, and 52, and 
agree to the further conference requested by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Ordered, That Mr. SLEMP, Mr. MADDEN, and Mr. Sisson be the man- 
agers of the conference on the part of the House, 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the action of 
the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
before the Senate for action. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The first three amendments mentioned 
do not make any material changes in the Senate provisions. 
No. 32 is simply a “rewording of the proposition relative ‘to 
leases, to carry out the clear intent of the Senate and. the 
House. Nos. 60 and 61 are simply renumbering sections. I 
move that the Senate concur in these-House amendments, 

The motion was agreed to. 


Without objection, it is 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Amendment No. 58 makes a.change in the 
road program, The House substituted its bill for the Senate 
provision. I move that the Senate insist upon its disagreement 
ogee ask for a further conference. 

Mr. M ER. Mr. President, if there is no objection 
and there will be no debate on the subject, I certainly do not 
want to interpose an objection myself, but it looks to me, with 
several Senators on their feet, as though there is likely to be 
Some debate upon the matter. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not think there will be. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I wish to ask the Senator from Michigan 
if I correctly understood his statement. The Senator is not 
asking the Senate to recede on what may be termed material 
amendments? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. We are not. The amendments we have 
agreed to are amendments that had to go back to the House 
and the House made some verbal changes in three of them. 
The one great amendment now in dispute between the two 
Houses is the road legislation. There is a material difference 
on that, and I want the Senate to insist upon its amendment, 
in order that we may consider it further. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I make no objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I understand that the Senator from Nevada 
{[Mr. PITTMAN] is interested in the proposed road legislation 
and wants to be in the Chamber when the matter is considered. 

Mr. TOWNSEND... If I understand correctly, Mr. President, 
the Senator from Nevada is insisting as strongly as we are 
against the House amendment to Senate amendment No. 58. 
His State has petitioned me, through its highway coimiis- 
sioners, and in the discussion we had on the floor the other 
day it was clear that the Senator from Nevada is in agree- 
ment with the Senate provision rather than with the House 
provision. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will not the Senator state briefly what differ- 
ence there is between the House provision and that of the 
Senate? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senate, as the Senator will recall, 
provided for an appropriation of $50,000,000 for the coming 
fiscal year and an authorization of $65,000,000 for the next 
year and $75,000,000 for the following year, under existing law. 
The House bill, known. as the Dunn bill, makes an amendment 
to the existing law, which is the principal objection to it, as 
we look at it. It provides that there shall be a limitation on 
the expenditure per mile, on the system of roads as it may be 
made up, of $12,500 for the coming fiscal year and $10,000 for 
the next year. It makes no appropriation; it simply authorizes 
$65,000,000 for the coming fiscal year and $75,000,000 for the 
next. 

The difference between the two Houses now is on the ques- 
tion as to whether we shall carry an appropriation this year, 
as provided by the Senate, and whether we shall maintain the 
same ratio as to the expenditure of the money per mile as in 
existing law. ; 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator from North Dakota will 
permit me, from the statement of the Senator from Michigan I 
think the course he has suggested is calculated to carry out 
the will of the Senate as heretofore expressed, and for that 
reason I again say I have no objection to the present considera- 
tion of the report. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 
Senator. 


I have heard no objection from any 
In fact, I have had requests from Senators that we 
do insist on the action of the Senate. 


Mr.- ROBINSON. In view of the fact that I am informed 
that the Senator from Nevada is on his way to the Senate, I 
suggest that we let the matter go over for awhile and proceed 
with the tariff bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 
ference. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I understand the Senator from Nevada will 
be here in a moment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Michigan can call it up 
at a later hour in the day. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I see the Senator from’ Nevada entefing the 
Chamber now. 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘I withdraw my objection, the Senator from 
Nevada having arrived in’ the Chamber. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I simply wish to know from 
the chairman of the committee what action the conferees took 
in regard to the appropriation for roads. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have just explained that the Senate con- 
ferees insisted upon the Senate provision appropriating $50,000,- 
000 for the coming fiscal year, and authorizing $65,000,000 and 
$75,000,000: for the succeeding two years, under existing law, 
The House conferees could not agree to it. They took it back’ 
to the House, and the House moved to concur in the Senate 


I am very anxious to get it into con- 
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amendment with an amendment. Their amendment substi- 
tuted the Dunn bill, which limits the appropriation to $12,500 
per mile for the coming year, and $10,000 for the next year, 


and makes no appropriation for the coming fiscal year. We 
insisted that we were right, and I am asking the Senate now to 
insist upon the disagreement and ask for a further conference. 

Mr. PITTMAN. As I understand the Senator from Michigan, 
the managers on behalf of the Senate do not desire to agree to 
the amendment put on by the House adding the limitations of 
the Dunn bill? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. We do not. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And they are asking the Senate to disagree 
to that. I am in thorough accord with the chairman. I cer- 
tainly hope that will be the action of the Senate, because if we 
should adopt the Dunn provision it would mean an absolute 
cessation of cooperation by the States in building the roads 
and would practically mean the death of the Federal good 
roads law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Michigan that the Senate 
insist on its amendment numbered 58, and request a further 
conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. . 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. TowNsEND, Mr. STERLING, Mr. Moses, Mr, WALSH 
of Massachusetts, and Mr. Broussarp conferees on the part 
of the Senate at the further conference. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10972) to read- 
just the pay and allowances of the commissioned and ‘enlisted 
personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service; requested a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. McKenzie, Mr: Kravs, and Mr. 
Byrnes of South Carolina were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference, 


READJUSTMENT OF ARMY AND NAVY PAY. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the action of the House of Representatives on House bill 10972. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair) laid before the Senate the action of the House of 
Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 10972) to readjust the pay and allowances of 
the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Public Health Service, and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I make the usual motion, insisting on 
the Senate amendments and granting the request of the House 
for a conference, and that the Chair appoint the cenferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
moves that the Senate insist on its amendments, accede to the 
request of the House for a conference, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. WapswortH, Mr. NEWBERRY, and Mr. FLETCHER conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ROBINSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator from Arkansas allow 
me to take up his proposed amendment for just a moment? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I call attention to the fact that the com- 
mittee, while they do not agree with the view of the Senator 
that the 35 per cent ad valorem should be reduced to 15 per 
cent ad valorem, on line 22, do suggest an amendment to the 
committee amendment to strike out “35” and insert in lieu 
thereof “25.” They will also ask the same reduction on the 
next page, in line 5, and also on line 15, and equivalent 
changes in the other amendments to that paragraph. I desire 
to call the attention of the Senate, and especially that of the 
Senator from Arkansas, to the fact that the Payne-Aldrich 
rate is 40 per cent ad valorem and the Underwood rate 15 
per cent, and if this paragraph 316 is amended as suggested 
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by the committee, we will give a duty of 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, a moment ago, in that con- 
vincing tone of voice which the Senator from North Dakota 
alone possesses, he read me a lecture and assured me that the 
Senate was not interested in whether the Attorney General 
was a gentleman or a scoundrel; at least he was not, and that 
therefore he wanted to go on with the tariff bill. 

He kindly referred to the fact that there were no Senators 
present. I should like to say to the Senator from North Da- 
kota that no great crowd rushed in when he commenced to 
speak. There is one Republican Senator on the other side 
now—I do not want the Senator from North Carolina to be 
counted as on the side of the Senator from North Dakota— 
so that if the question as to what the Senate is interested in 
is to be tested by the number who come to hear, there were 
at least 12 or 15 on the other side, and there is only 1 on 
the side of the Senator from North Dakota now, and he came 
in without knowing that the Senator was going to speak. 

Of course, it is nothing to me if the Senator thinks that his 
administration should be honeycombed with corruption, if he 
approves it, if he wants to protect the Attorney General and 
say “ We do not care what you do, Mr. Attorney General.” 

We do not have any interest in that. Go ahead and be a 
rascal if you want to. It meets with the approval of the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. All we want to do is to fasten upon 
this country a tariff bill that will make every man, woman, and 
child contribute to the coffers of the trusts which finance our 
campaigns. If they can do that, Mr. President, time is not 
wasted, according to the idea of the Senator from North Da- 
kota, but if anything interferes with putting over this tariff 
bill, the Senator from North Dakota reads us a very emphatic 
lecture. 

I have not taken half as much time in the year I have been 
in the Senate in discussing Daugherty and all other questions 
as the Senator from North Dakota took in leading us right up 
to the passing of a bonus bill and then backing off from it and 
explaining why they did not pass it. 

I have not taken half as much time as the Senator from 
North Dakota has taken in talking about the necessity of 
fastening this infamous tariff bill upon the necks of the toiling 
masses of America. I do not intend to do it. It is not necessary 
to do it. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. 
yield to me? 

Mr. CARAWAY. My colleague 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
Arkansas claim that he has the floor? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understood that I was recognized. I 
yielded to my colleague. J 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to say 
that he does not recognize any rule of the Senate by which a 
Senator can yield to another Senator for the purpose of making 
a speech, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, that there may be no chance 
to reply, I am perfectly willing for the: Senator who occupies 
the chair to invoke any rule he wants to, and I will yield the 
floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, with reference to the action 
of the Chair in denying to me the-privilege of yielding to my 
colleague when he requested me to do so, I desire to say that 
throughout the long period of service of the present occupant of 
the chair, the long service of the Senator from North Cafolina 
{Mr. OveRMAN], who is a member of the Committee on Rules, 
and the brief period of my own service, the custom has existed 
in the Senate of permitting a Senator having the floor to yield 
to others. Technically, if any Senator objects, the Senator 
having the floor can only yield for questions, but unless notice 
is given that objection will be made the practice of the Semate 
has been not to deprive a Senator of the floor who yields to 
another desirous of making a statement. 

The Recorp discloses many instances daily where Senators 
have yielded to others to make prolonged statements. 

That occurred yesterday while the present occupant of the 
chair was making a speech upon the general question of the 
tariff in no wise related to the paragraph immediately under 
consideration. He was interrupted by a number of Senators 
with his consent, among the Senators interrupting him, as I 
know he wil! recall, being the present occupant of the floor. 

During the course of the debate, as the occupant of the chair 
must know, whatever remarks I have submitted have been 
directed to the measure under consideration and usually to the 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


s the floor, 
s the senior Senator from 
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paragraph immediately pending. Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber and on this side alike have interrupted other 
Senators who were speaking to make statements not directly 
related to the question pending. 

The statement of my colleague was provoked, invited, by a 
discussion on the part ef my friend the Senator from North 
Dakota |Mr. McCumsrr] entirely irrelevant to the question 
immediately under consideration. If the Senator from North 
Dakota has that right and chooses ‘to exercise it when he 
pleases, it ill becomes the oceupant of ‘the chair, in my opinion, 
voluntarily to restrict the right of other Senators to yield 
when requested to do ‘so by their colleagues. With that state- 
ment, which I know the present occupant of ‘the chair knows 
is entirely consistent with the history of proceedings in the 
Senate, I shal) revert to my usual custom and confine my re- 
marks from now .on to the question immediately under con- 
sideration. 

The pending paragraph 315 is one of the most important in 
the tariff bill. It relates to a diversity of interests and many 
commedities. It covers all forms of importations of wire, the 
ordinary steel and iren wire, which are converted into wire 
nails, into barbed wire, and into wire rope. It does not seem 
necessary for me to point out to the Senate the importance 
of these commodities and their common use. The paragraph 
not only embraces iron and steel wire, but copper, bronze, and 
brass wires, which are also of very extended use. It includes 
aluminum wire and wires which are used in the manufacture 
of wire cloth, telegraph, telephone, and other wires and cables, 
including insulated wire and cables, submarine, underground, 
and of whatever deseription. The paragraph embraces wire 
repe. It embraces wire heddles and healds, and many other 
articles of constant and almost daily use. 

The production statistics show the value of the output of 117 
establishments in the United States for the manufacture of wire 
during the year 1919, amounting in the aggregate to $409,000,000 
and more. Of this total amount more than $401,000,000 .repre- 
sent wire and manufactures of wire. The value of the output 
of steel and iron wire and manufactures thereof was approxi- 
mately $265,000,000, of copper wire and its manufactures ap- 
proximately $114,270,000. The output of brass wire was some- 
thing more than $16,000,000. 

The total production of steel and iron in 1919 was more than 
2,500,000 short tons, which was a slight increase—about 8 per 
cent—over that of 1914. The preduction of coated wire in 1919, 
including galy anized wire, was nearly 400,000 tons, as compared 
with approximately 375,000 tons in 1914. 

The country’s output of bare copper wire in 1919 was 198,370 
tons. The total preduction of insulated wire and cable for the 
same year was valued at $129,623,100, of which the major por- 
tion was reported by insulating establishments which purchased 
the wire. The output of brass wire was reported in 1919 as 
50,000,000 pounds; that of other metals amounted to 14,500,000 
pounds, valued at nearly $6,500,000. 


The imports.of various kinds of wire are reported in separate | 


tables in the Summary of Tariff Information, at pages 48 to 
410, inclusive. I will ask leave to print those tables in ‘the 
Recorp in connection with the remarks which I am submitting. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 

Imports: Imports ef wire and wire manufactures included in this 
paragraph have been, since 1917, as follows: 

Imports of wire and wire manufactures. 
ROUND (RON OB STEEL WIRE. 


oC — 





| Ad 
| Valorem 
rate. 


Calendar year. Quantity. Value. 





1920 : 
1921 (9 months).............---0-- 3, 361, 389 


BOS CO PGRN. oe Cass ehcks wcvccncloovecsoneesd 


May 27, 


Imports of wire and wire manufactures—Continued. 
BRONZE WIRE. 


Ad 


Quantity. Value. Duty. valorem 


Pounds. 
mesecenscocaces 404 $595 


1920... 
1921 Q@ months) 





1921 (9 months) 


SO iss si baendd > sep onabens | ala 


MANUFACTURES OF COPPER WIRE. 


st ee a ail dated hereon 
WIRE OF IRON OR STREL OR OTHER METAL COATED BY DLPPING, 
ING, ETC. 


GALVANIZ- 





PELEGRAPH, LALEPHONE, AND OTHER WARES AND CABLES. 


$2,695 
6, 743 


$17, 004 | 
44, 955 


174,931 
59, 074 


: set 327, 169 
1921 (9 mouths)... .....---0++-e+0+- | 830, 035 


WIRE OF IRON OR STBEL COVERED WIDTH COTTON, SILK, OR OTHER 
MATERIAL. 


$22,815 | 
5, 480 
Kodnew 18, 087 | 
1921 re months). Viabeeat 31, 571 
—_—_ —_———~- 
WIRE ROPE. 


49, 996 $6, 740 | 
109, 982 18, 577 | 
4 138, 795 | 
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Imports of wire and wire manufactures—Continued. 
ALL OTHER MANUFACTURES OF WIRB, N, 8. P. F. 


Calendar year. Quantity. 


$116, 016 
161,475 


$14,661 
72) 313 


113, 184 
102, 660 


Mr. ROBINSON. The same request is submitted respecting 
exports. I ask that the table on page 410 showing exports of 
copper wire, brass wire, wire rope, insulated wire and cables, 
and wire not specially provided for, and other manufactures of 
wire not specially provided for, be incorporated in the Recorp, 
showing the relation between imports and exports of the com- 
modities of daily and common use. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


. 1921 
Exports. 1920 (9 months). 


Copper wire: 
uantity 
Value 
Brass wire: 
uantity 


| 15,689, 554 
$4,750, 942 ($14, 810, 357 


1,748,883 | 1,115,908 

$707,287 | $403, 899 
$4, 225/019 | $4,379, 478 
$5, 604; 929 | $8,815, 212 


- (852, 177,754 |426, 074, 277 

V 20, 704, 503 |$24, 641, 881 
Other ‘maiuiietuses of wire, 

Bis BPD sive odin ht <pnebepedected $3,677,127 | $5,090, 491 

| 

Mr. ROBINSON. Since the amendment I proposed last eve- 
ning was submitted the chairman of the Finance Committee 
has this morning advised the Senate that the committee now 
proposes a reduction in the rate submitted with its report on 
the bill. If the chairman of the committee should see fit to 
make a further reduction, namely, to the point fixed in the 
House bill, I myself would be content for the present to accept 
the same. The rates, however, which he proposes are 5 per 
cent in excess of the rates carried in the House items, or ap- 
proximately that. It is 5 per cent as to most of the items. 
Unless he sees fit to make that further concession, it is my 
purpose to offer and have voted on by the Senate, with a record 
vote, the amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator, who 
I know has looked very carefully into this item, as I have not 
myself had an opportunity to do, a question? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield tothe Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. While his statement relating to the ad 
valorem rates in the House bill and Senate committee bill is 
correct, has he compared the specific rate which this item car- 
ries with the House rate? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The specific rates in the bill are the House 
rates. There is no amendment proposed to the paragraph which 
I am discussing relative to any specific rate incorporated by 
the House. I ask the Senator from North Dakota if that is 
not correct? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON. So that under.the rule of the Senate by 
which we are now proceeding it is not in order. to submit an 
amendment to any specific rate in the bill. Under the agree- 
ment heretofore entered and the rules of the Senate, amend- 
ments must be confined to the ad valorem rates embraced in 
the amendment of the committee which, as I have stated, were 
at first very much higher than the committee now proposes 
to make them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to say to the Senator that if he 
will take the beginning of the section he will find that 1 cent 
per pound on the cheaper wire is equivalent to about 25 per cent 


41, 812, 713 
$10, 191, 273 


1, 159, 087 
$398, 328 
$2, 148; 294 
$8, 208, 539 


427,769,910 | 
$25, 371, 776 


$6, 765, 429 


$1, 973; 754 
368, 874 


$7, 6a’ 995 


130, 554, 482 
$7; 730, 872 


$2, 541, 442 
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ad valorem, and if I were to consent to reduce the other or the 
higher-priced wire below the 5 per cent ad valorem, the Senator 
can see that they would be improperly related 

Mr. ROBINSON. That might be true. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Even though both might possibly take a 
little lower rate. If, when we consider the section itself, we 
then should reduce the rate on the cheaper wire, we can very 
easily: make a rate on the correspondingly highest-priced wire 
as proposed by the committee, but I should not wish at this time 
to agree to an amendment on these items which would bring 
them out of proportion with the previous portion of the para- 


aph, 

Mr, ROBINSON. I understand that perfectly. I would like 
very much to see a reduction in the specific rates carried in 
this paragraph, and if it were not for the parliamentary situa- 
tion preventing it, my first amendment would be to reduce those 
rates. I feel morally sure that if a substantial reduction can be 
effected in the ad valorem rates, material reductions will natu- 
rally follow in the specific rates, and that is one of the reasons 
why I am urging a reduction in the ad valorem rates. If we 
agree now to the rate, even as reduced by the Senator from 
North Dakota and thus give it the appearance of unanimous 
action in the Senate, there will be no possibility hereafter of 
securing any reduction in the specific rates or any reduction 
in the ad valorem rates relating to wire. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if it is not possible for the committee to furnish Sen- 
ators with the ad valorem equivalent of the specific rate and the 
compound rate? In every tariff bill that has been presented 
heretofore since I have been a member of the committee the 
Senate has been put in possession of the ad valorem equivalent. 
Senators will readily see how difficult it is for a Senator to 
understand what a rate amounts to as applied to a particular 
product when it is part specific and part ad valorem. It is 
necessary, in order that he should have any understanding of it 
at all, that he should go and find what the price of the particu- 
lar product is. Here we have five or six different forms of the 
same product with specific duties on some and compound duties 
on others. If we knew the ad valorem equivalents, they would 
convey to the mind of a Senator some idea of the amount 
of the tax, but if the tax is partly specific and partly ad valo- 
rem a Senator does not know and»can not have apy real concep- 
tion of what the amount of the taxis, unless he can ascertain 
the value of the product and apply the specific rate to it re- 
duced to the form of an ad valorem. 

I have had this matter up with Mr. McCoy, the statistician of 
the Treasury Department, who has generally furnished the com- 
mittee with such information, and Mr. McCoy tells me that he 
has been at work on it, but has not been able to furnish the 
committee or the Senate with the information; and he can not 
furnish it to me because he is so busily engaged in the other 
work of the committee and the general work assigned to him by 
the Treasury Department. If Mr. McCoy can not furnish us the 
equivalent ad valorem of these rates, can not the Senator from 
North Dakota arrange with the Treasury Department for some- 
body else to work out the ad valorem equivalents? I am saying 
this because I know that it would assist me greatly in the 
preparation of my argument when I make any argument about 
this measure, and I know it would assist other Senators. Sen- 
ators are coming to me every day and‘ asking me what is the ad 
valorem equivalent of a certain specific rate, but I am utterly 
unable to furnish them any information. I am simply asking 
the Senator from North Dakota if he can not help the Senate 
to get this very necessary information. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before reporting the pend- 
ing bill to the Senate, I requested the Tariff Commission to 
try to secure for us just the information for which the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina is now asking, but up to the present 
time, in view of the work they have on hand, they have not 
been able to supply us with that information. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If I may make a suggestion to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, the incorporation in a paragraph of 
two different bases for the imposition of tariff rates necessarily 
results in confusion. There’ are undoubtedly reasons why 
specific duties should in some instances be imposed and ad 
valorem duties be imposed in others; but 1 can conceive of no 
reason why a specific duty should be placed on round iron or 
steel wire not smaller than ninety-five one-thousandths of an 
inch in diameter and an ad valorem duty imposed on the same 
wire that happens to be worth more than 6 cents a pound. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President-—— 


Mr. ROBINSON. Just one moment. Such a manner of deal- 


ing with the subject causes coffusion and certainly does not 
promote clarity. Why not incorporate an amendment provid- 
ing ad valorem duties on all steel wires? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from <Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. In this paragraph where specific duties are 
provided they are on the ordinary common, round iron or steel 
wire which is made by ordinary processes and manufactured in 
bulk by thousands and tens of thousands of tons. The price 
of such wire is always low. The ad valorem duty applies only 
to wires valued above 6 cents a pound, which is the lowest price 
per pound for wire involving more difficult processes of manu- 
facture. The wiré falling under that classification will run: as 
high as $1.25 per pound, perhaps up to $1.50 a pound. The 
limitation begins at 6 cents a pound, because such wires are of 
# special character, and. when imported they are imported as 
specials. Most of this character of wire comes from Norway, 
I presume, where it is claimed the best steel wire in the world 
is made under a process that requires a great deal of labor and 
also the use of alloys such as tungsten and others which are 
provided for in the iron and steel schedule. It would be impos> 
sible to put a specific duty upon that class of goods in' the same 
bracket with the wires which are cheaper in value and carry 
specific duties, 

Mr. ROBINSON. No doubt all that. the Senator from Utah 
has said is true; and it is somewhat illuminating; but it does 
not in any degree answer the question, Why should’ not ad: va- 
lorem rates be imposed on all wire? The rates might vary, just 
as the specifie duties vary. The reason that the Senator from 
Utah has: given for the adoption of the specific rates does not 
justify any distinction between the ad valorem rates and the 
specific rates, because the ad valorem: rates could be ineor- 
porated under separate paragraphs, or brackets, as’ he terms 
them, just as well as the specific rates. If the ad valorem 
equivalent were stated, then some comprehension could be had 
of the actual amount of protection afforded by these specific 
rates, 

The Senator from North Dakota said a moment -ago; tf I 
heard him correctly, that the first rate of three-fourths cent 

‘is equivalent to about. 25 per cent ad valorem, although sub- 
sequently, when asked by the Senator from North Carolina 
about the specific rates in the paragraph, he did not claim to 
have very much information on the subject. I should like: to 
ask the Senator if he knows: what the ad valorem equivalent 
of 14 cents per pound referred to in line 19 would be, and what 
would be the ad valorem equivalent of 14 cents per’ pound in 
line 20? 

Mr. McCUMBHER. I have had an expert working on those 
figures, and he gave me the information: for which the Senator 
asked. The information that he gave me was that the duties 
would average Somewhere along about 25 per cent. That isi the 
best information I can possibly give the Senator. Of course, 
there is a question whether we should take the present price 
or the pre-war price or the last report that we! have on the 
subject, and each one would give a different result. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly; the effect of any ad valorem 
rate depends upen the price. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And it varies as the price varies, no matter 
what the percentage is, 

Mr. McCUMBER. But taking the price which we may look 
for as to all these items I think the rates would average about 
25 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I call attention to this matter 
at this time because the examination of this particular para- 
graph illustrates probably as well as’ any paragraph of the bill 
the admixture of specific and. ad valorem rates, and the imposi- 
tion. ef specific rates altogether and of ad valorem rates al- 
together. I suppose the Senator from North Dakota will admit 
that this bill, probably to a greater extent than any tariff bill 
we have ever had, adopts. either specific rates or compound rates, 
Is not that. true? 

Mr. McCCUMBER. I do not know that it does so to a greater 
extent than any bill We have ever had, but the House passed 
the bill in that form, and we preferred rather than get into a 
econfliet where it wds not necessary to make the duties conform 
to what we thought was about right and leave them in the form 
in. which they were adopted by the House. I agree with the 
Senator that wherever it cam be done, as a rule, we ought to 
have specific duties alone or ad. valorem duties alone, 
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Mr. SIMMONS, I am not discussing that phase of the ques- 
tion now; I am not objecting to specific rates; I am not object- 
ing to the compound rates; I am not discussing those; but what 
I ami anxious about is, if it is possible, that the committee shall 
furnish the Senate with the ad valorem equivalents of the 
specific rates or of the compound specific and ad valorem rates. 
I think that information is absolutely necessary in order to 
enable us understandingly and imtelligently to discuss these 
schedules. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, on what 
basis would he desire that to be estimated—on the pre-war 
basis, on. the 1921 basis,.or the last information. that we can get 
from the reports of sales? 

Mr: SIMMONS. I suppose when the committee imposed these 
specific rates they probably had some information ag to the 
unit value of the article, that it was worth so many cents a 
pound. I suppose the committee had some information or some 
basis for ascertaining the value of that particular article. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. The Senator is correct. However, we did 
not kéep a record of just what the price happened to be on 
that day nor have we any testimony concerning it. There has 
been a considerable change, as the Senator knows, in some of 
these’ prices even since we reported the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is very true, but I suppose the rates 
were determined upon the basis of prices before the committee 
at the time the bill was prepared; and I have understood that 
those prices were ascertained largely, though not altogether, 
from the Reynolds report. 

Mr. McCoy, the Actuary of the Treasury Department, aided 
by other experts, has never heretofore found it difficult to give 
the Senate at least an estimate—of course, it could be nothing 
but an estimate—of the ad valorem equivalents. 

Mr: McCUMBER, Let me say, if the Senator will allow me, 
that the actuary is giving all of his time, day and night, to 
other work, a portion of which is making estimates for the 
Treasury Department, and it is impossible to lay anything more 


‘upon him. As I have stated to the Senate, I asked the Tariff 


Commission to try to give us that information at the time I re- 
ported the bill but.I have not as yet received it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I fully appreciate the situa- 
tion so far as the Actuary of the Treasury Department is con- 
cerned. He has been the hardest worker whom*I have ever’ 
known, and one of the most conscientious workers. I know he 
has not the time; he tells me that he has not. I am not saying 
this in any controversial spirit, but what I wish the Senator to 
do or the committee to do, if the Actuary of the Treasury has 
not time to: compile the information, and the Senator’s appeals 
to the commission have not as yet resulted in securing the in- 
formation, is to impress upon the commissivn the importance of 
having this: information, and see if he can: not speed them up 

Mr. McCUMBER. I shall try to do so, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I really feel that it is a very important 
matter in connection with this subject. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. [f will again call the attention. of the 
commission to my previous request, but so far I have not re- 
ceived the information. Whether they will be able te furnish 
it in the near future or not I can not answer. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I am compelled. to leave 
the Chamber for a few minutes to meet an imperative engage- 
ment, tate I shall conclude my remarks on the pending amend- 
ment once. 

The item embraces piano wire, needle wire, crucible steel of 
small gauges, common wire. These commodities ought not to 
carry an excessive rate of duty. There is nothing in the con- 
dition of the industry that has been brought to my attention 
that either makes necessary or justifies a high protective rate 
on importations. 

Considering the very important uses to which some of the 
commodities ineluded within this item are put, I feel justified 
in asking the Senate to vote on the amendment which I have 
proposed, although, of course, the amendment which the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota has indieated that it is his purpose to 
submit if mine is rejected is far preferable to the original 
committee amendment, because it does substantially redace the 
rate carried by that original amendment, 

I am ready for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON and Mr. ASHURST called for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll, 
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Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS} to the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
announce the transfer of my general pair with the Senator from 
Maine {Mr. Fernarp} to the S nator from Missouri {Mr. Rrrvv! 
and ask that this announcement may stand for the day. I vote 
“ yea,” 

Mr. MOSES (when Mr. Kryes’s name was called). I am 
authorized by my colleague [Mr. Keyes] to state that if pres- 
ent he would vote “nay” on this question. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Utah {Mr. 
Kine} to the junior Senater from Maryland [{Mr. WELLER], | 
which | notice of transfer may stand for the day, and I vote | 
“ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). 


jenior Senator from New Hampshire {Mr. 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called), I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRe- 
LINGHUYSEN] to the Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBerson], and 
will vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] 
to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu], and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. W1111s’s. name was called). I have 
been requested to announce the absence of the junior Senator 
from Ohio {Mr. Wit11s}. He is paired with his colleague, the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pommrene}. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Guass]. I observe that he has not 
voted. I therefore transfer my pair with him to the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. SraNrigtp}, and will vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my pair with my colleague [Mr. 
STANLEY] to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], and 
will vote, I vote “nay.” 


Keyes} and wul 


Mr. FLETCHER. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Batt] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 


Hitrcucock], and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr,. OwEN]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wrii.1Ams]. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 36, as follows: 

YEAS—27. 


Norris 
Overman 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
Simmons 


NAYS—36. 


McNary 
Moses 
New 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Cummins 
Fletcher 


Gerry 

Harris 
Harrison 
Heflin 

Jones, N. Mex. 
La Follette 
Myers 


Smith 
Spencer 
Swanson 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watsen, Ga. 


Poindexter 
Rawson 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 
Warren 


Johnson 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Ladd Newberry 
Lenroot Nicholson 
Lodge Oddie 
McCumber Page 
McKinley Pepper 
MeLean Phipps 
NOT VOTING—=33. 


Frelinghuysen MeKellar 
Glass Nelson 
Goodin Norbeck 
Harrel Ow 
Hitchcock 

Kendrick 


Keyes 
Kin Stanfield 
McCormick Stanley 
So Mr. Roptnson’s amendment to the amendment of the 
committee was rejected. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on line 22, I move to strike out 
“35” and insert “ 25.” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated, 


Brandegee 
Bursum 
Calder 
Curtis 
Dillingham 
Elkins 
Ernst 
France 
Hale 


Trammell 
Walsh, Mass, 
Watson, Ind. 
Weller 
Wiliams 
Willis 


Ball 
Cameron 
Colt 

crow 
ee 


I transfer my pair | 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAB] to the | 


The Reaping Crrrk. On page 59, line 22, in the committee 
amendment, it is proposed to strike out “35” and insert “25.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amendment of 
the committee: 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, the tariff on that drawn wire 
is now 15 per cent. The House bill made it 20 per cent. The 
motion of the Senator from Utah now is to make it 25 per cent 
ad valorem. The truth of the matter is—— 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will wait until the next amend- 
ment is reached, on page 60, line 5, we will then consider the 
wishes of the Senator. 

Mr. SPENCER. No; I am on page 59. 

Mr. SMOOT. The item in which the Senator is interested, 
or of which he is desiring importations, is on page 60, line 5. I 
shall offer an amendment there, and then whatever the Senator 
| desires_to say will be upon that amendment. 

Mr. SPENCER. The interest of the Senator from Missouri 
is even broader than the Senator from Utah thinks, and it is 
precisely on this item which we are now considering, for this 
item has to do with the drawn wire. The item the Senator has 
in mind on the next page has to do with the woven-wire rope, 
With regard to the drawn wire, I may say to the Senator that 
these facts can not be contradicted: 

Drawn wire is made and sold in the United States at 7.45 
cents a pound. When they get the drawn wire from England, 
they have to pay from 10 to 22 cents a pound. Where is there 
any need of a duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Simply because the two wires are no more 
— than softwood and hardwood, and the Senator 

nows it. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator does not know it. This wire 
upon which you flow seek to put an increased duty—first over 
the present law, then over what the House put in—is the kind 
of wire that comes in competition with the wire that is mace 
in England. You can not defend it on a revenue bill, be- 
cause the whole amount imported last year was only a million 
and a quarter of dollars, and the year before it was about the 
Same amount. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator tell me 
what paragraph he refers to? 

Mr. SPENCDR. This is paragraph 316, om page 59. 

There is no plea for it upen the ground of the condition of 
the producers, because every producer of drawn wire in the 
United States has prospered under the present tariff. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, is the Senator aware of the 
fact that we just voted upon an amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rogrnson ] to reduce this rate to 
15 per cent? 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator from Missouri is aware of that, 
and the Senator from Missouri voted in favor of the amend- 
ment to reduce it to 15 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the Senator now going to vote for the 
committee amendment? 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator is not going to vote for the 
committee amendment imposing a duty of 25 per cent. There 
is no justification for it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is right. 

Mr. SPENCER. Of all the wire rope that is made in the 
United States, 80 per cent is consumed by those who make it. 
I mean to say that the drawn wire that goes into the making of 
wire rope, the single strand, is made in the United States and 
is made by the producers of wire rope. They use their own 
production, except for about % per cent of it, and that comes in 
competition with English drawn wire, and the English drawn 
wire costs more in England than the American drawn wire 
does in the United States. Where is there any ground for a 
protective tariff upon it? 

The Senator from Utah says the two wires are entirely dis- 
tinct. What two wires? This bill provides for any wire sell- 
ing for more than 6 cents a pound. Where is there any d:ffer- 
ential between drawn wires in the mind of the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. The wire which Broderick & Bascom, 
Louis, import to make a special wire. 

Mr. SPENCER. On what page of the tariff bil! is that 
referred to? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is in the very item the Senator speaks of. 

Mr. SPENCER. So is the other wire of which I speak. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that the other wire made 
here ig not comparable with the English wire. 

Mr. SPENCER. Made here? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that the wire rope made 
from the wire imported by Broderick & Bascom sells for more 
than the American rope sells for, 
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Mr. SPENCER. 

Mr. SMOOT, Certainly it is. 

Mr. SPENCER. Because it is made from Swedish ore, and 
1 think the ingredients of phosphate in Swedish ore make it 
more adaptable to making wire rope than the American ore; 
but the fact still remains that under this bill you make it im- 
possible to bring any wire in. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if the rate were 
even 25 or 30 per cent the wire would come in. They would 
use that kind of wire. They will not buy American wire. 
They built their trade up on making their particular kind of 
wire rope, and I suggest to the Senator that he ask the pur- 
chaser what he pays for the rope when buying it 

Mr. SPENCER. I think there is a goed deal in what the 
Senator from Utah says. In other words, there is such a de- 
mand for that yellow strand wire rope that it will be bought 
irrespective of its price. That is the point the Senator from 
Utah makes, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is an advertised brand, a special wire, there 
is no doubt about it, but if the Senator gets a low rate on wire, 
he will want double the rate on the manufactured article. 

Mr. SPENCER. I do not care whether you put any tariff 
on the drawn wire or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I know the Senator does not. 

Mr. SPENCER. Leave them both out, if you like: but I will 
follow that a little with the Senator. If the Senator from 
Utah is right that that special brand of wire rope will be used, 
irrespective of its price, what is the argument for increasing 
that price to the consumer, when for the last eight years it has 
been produced and bought and used at a price and without 
affecting injuriously any American competitor? 

Mr. SMOOT., 
penny less. They sell it now for every dollar they can get, and 
they would if it were free. 

Mr. SPENCER. If you increase the duty upon the drawn 
wire which makes up that rope, will not the price of the fin- 
ished product be increased? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. SPENCER. Why increase the price of the finished prod- 
uct if there is no competition? 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator is interested in seeing that 
they continue to make the profits they have been making. but I 
want to say to the Senator now that, as far as I am concerned, 
! would prefer to see a little of the profit go into the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator knows that the importation of 
that wire is negligible. There is no revenue feature in it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Every pound that is made into that wire rope 
comes into the United States from England. 

Mr. SPENCER, What was the total amount of importations 
last year, or the last year hefore that? Neither of them ex- 
ceeded in the aggregate a million and a half dollars. The reve- 
nue feature is negligible. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is only one concern making this rope; and 
the wire that goes into every pound of rope they make and 
every pound they sell comes from England. Not an ounce of 
the wire is made in the United States. 

Mr. SPENCER. Let me say to the Senator from Utah, for 
his judgment is good and his fairness is great, that if that wire 
rope, as the Senator says, is a special product, which the Amer- 
ican people who need it will use at any price, why does the Sen- 
ator insist on inereasing the duty on the raw material, the 
drawn wire, so as to raise the price to the consuming public in 
the United States, when, as the“Senator says, there is no com- 
petition with that rope? What is the argument for it? 

Mr, SMOOT. I did not say there was not any competition, 
because if they get too high, of course the people will purchase 
other grades. 

Mr, SPENCER. I thought the Senator said they would buy 
it irrespective of the price. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not go that far. I said many 
would buy that rope as against any other rope in the United 
States, even at a higher price; and they will. 

Mr, SPENCER. Where is the utility, where is the reve- 
nue, Where is the principle for increasing the price of wire 
rope when there is no American competition for it? 

Mr. SMOOT. The revenue will be the difference between 15 
per cent and 25 per cent. They will import just as many 
pounds of that wire with the duty of 25 per cent on it as 
they will with the duty of 15 per cent on it, and that makes 
a difference of 66% ‘per cent in the rate, and a consequent 
difference in the amount of money which will go into the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

Mr. SPENCER. With an aggregate of imports not exceed- 
ing a million and a half? 


I think the English wire is a better wire. 


Broderick & Bascom would not sell it for a. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The duty on $1,500,000 is worth while looking 
out for. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri that we have had many illustrations here 
in the last few days of the fact that as soon as it was shown 
that there was no justification for a rate imposed from a 
protective standpoint, because there were practically no im- 
portations of the article, at once the committee, finding itself 
unable to justify the rate upon the protective principle, said 
that it was levied for the purpose of getting revenue. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator from Utah says that when we 
get the wire-rope matter settled he proposes to offer an amend- 
ment to cut the rate below the rate proposed by the commit- 
tee. Am I right about that? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah proposes to cut the 
85 per cent on the wire to 25 per cent, and then proposes to 
cut wire rope generally—that is, the wire under which this 
would fall—from 40 per cent to 35, making a differential of 
5 per cent. 

Mr. SPENCER. In other words, this is what is happening 
now. Under the present law the tariff upon the drawn wire, 
which is the raw material, if you like, is 15 per cent. The 
tariff upon the manufactured wire rope is 80 per cent, double 
the other. Now the Senator comes in and proposes to increase 
the rate on the raw material from 15 to 25 per cent, or 663 
per cent, and then to decrease the differential on the product 
from 40 per cent, as you have it in the bill, to 35 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. SPENCER. In other words, you add to the duty upon 
the raw material 10 per cent ad valorem and you add to the 
duty on the finished product only 5 per cent, which, of course, 
as the Senator knows, drives out of business the great concern 
in the city where I live which has been in business for 50 years. 
You increase the duty upon the raw material 663 per cent, and 
then diminish the duty upon the finished product. I say to the 
Senator that there is no foundation in principle for any such 
tariff, and the Senator knows how strong I am for a protective 
tariff. The Senator has not advanced any reason to support it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Missouri does not want any 
duty. He would like to have this wire come in free, so he is 
not a protectionist as far as wire imported here by Broderick & 
Bascom is concerned. 

The wire rope sells for twice the amount of the wire. The 
committee has increased the rate from 15 to 25 per cent, which 
is a 66% per cent increase of the rate, or 10 per cent increase in 
the duty, 

Mr. SPENCER. Why? What is the reason for it? 
asking it? Where is the interest back of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Broderick & Bascom are not asking it. 

Mr. SPENCER. Who is asking for it? Where is there any 
reason for it? I know what the committee has done. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be very foolish, indeed, to make a 
bill and have round iron and steel wire -of the smaller sizes 
carrying an equivalent duty, as was provided for by the specific 
rate of 25 per cent, and then, because Broderick & Bascom want 
the higher priced wire to come in, have the specific duty less 
than that on the common steel wire. There has to be some 
uniformity in this legislation. 

Mr. SPENCER. The uniformity for 15 years has been in the 
proportion of 1 to 2. Where, I still ask the Senator, is there any 
reason for this? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can not say that that has been 
true for 15 years. As to this particular item, there has been 
that differential since the Underwood law went into effect. 

Mr, SPENCER. Since 19138. What was the differential in 
the Payne-Aldrich law? Was it not 2 to 1? 

Mr. SMOOT. On the round iron and steel the Payne-Aldrich 
rates were about 37 per cent. 

Mr. SPENCER. What was the difference between the drawn 
wire and the wire rope? Was it not approximately two to one? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not nearly two to one. 

Mr. SIMMONS. While the Senator from Utah is looking up 
the data, I should like to make a suggestion to the Senator 
from Missouri. As there are a great many different kinds of 
wire in this particular paragraph, I had supposed that these 
duties were imposed for protection, but it seems that the one 
he is talking about, which can not be justified upon any pro- 
tective principle, they now claim was levied for the purpose of 
obtaining revenue. I suggest to the Senator, if he is going to 
speak on the various wire items in this schedule, that he ask 
the Senator from Utah before he begins to discuss them to tell 
him on which one of these articles the rate was levied for the 
purpose of protection, and on which ones the rate was levied 
for the purpose of obtaining revenue. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I find that in the Payne-Aldrich 
law the irate was 35 per cent. 

Mr. SPENCER. ‘On what? 

Mr. SMOOT. On the wire. 

Mr. SPENCER. On the drawn wire, or on the wire rope? 

Mr. SMOOT. It reads, “All of the feregoing * * * ‘shall 
pay a duty of not less than 35 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. SPENCER. On what? 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, the rate may even be higher 
than .en the steel wire. : 

Mr. SPENOPR. Qn the single strand? 

Mr. SMOOT. On the strand itself. 

Mr. SPENCER. How much on the wire rope? 

Mr. SMOOT. Then it says, “ whether rolled or drawn through 
dies or rolls, or otherwise preduced,” not specially provided for 
in this section, shall pay a duty of not less than 35 per cent :ad 
valerem. It is the same thing. It is not less than ‘85 per cent 
ad valorem on both of them. 

Mr. SPENCER. In the Payne-Aldrich law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SPENCER. Then I can-date:back only to 1913? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SPENCER. Since 1913 we have had 15 per cent ad valo- 
rem upon drawn strand and 30 per cent on wire rope. The 
Senater Knows well enough that wherever you can put your 
finger upon any plant, upon any industry, where the cost of 
manufacturing is less abroad than it is in the United States, 
and we need to protect the American -workingmen «in their 
wages and Tiving conditions, we have the foundation for the pre- 
tective tariff in which I believe. The Senator knows that if we 
can see any place where in the future an industry has a fair 
chance of being developed in these United ‘States, if we protect 
it against foreign competition, against competition with cheap 
labor abroad, I am in favor of it, for I do believe in a pro- 
tective tariff. 

But the Senator brings up a case like this where sinee 19138 
there ‘has been prosperity for the American manufacturer and 
where, so far as I know—and I ask the Senator to correct me 
if I am wrong and I challenge ‘him to the statement—there is 
no objection, no competition which would be affected disas- 
trously by -a continuance of the present tariff rate. Why does 
the Senator ineréase the tariff on strand wire? He says it goes 
into wire wope that is made by the Broderick & Bascom Wire 
Co. at St. Louis, and that is true. He said the product is an 
excellent product, that it has a market because: of its excellency. 
That is true. Of eourse, its price to the consumer depends upon 
the cost of the material that goes into it and the laber that puts 
that material into the making of repe. Simee 1913 that wire 
rope has been made largely from English wire, upon which a 
duty ef 15 per cent has been placed. What is the reason for 
increasing the rate? Where is the demand for it? It can do 
only one thing, and that is that it can and it will raise the price 
ef wire rope to the American consumer, and it will not benefit.a 
single American factory nor give employment to another Ameri- 
can man. Where is there any reason for it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator kindly tell 
the Senate what the wire rope is used for and who uses it, so 
we may see whether the situation is such as to justify a revenue 
tariff upon the article? 

Mr. SPENCHR. It is used in the State of the Senator from 
Utah in mining operations. It is used where strong, durable 
wire repe is necessary for hauling or for drayage or for any 
other purpose that requires a wire rope of tensile strength and 
durability. It is used wherever wire rope is generally used. 
It is used for cable purposes. It fills the general field that wire 
rope fills. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is used largely in connection with the 
operation of our ships? 

Mr. SPENCHR. Yes... I say right now that my voice is 
silent if the Senator from Utah can show me any American 
industry that will be benefited if there are any of ‘the familiar 
bases of a protective ‘tariff underneath ‘this increase. I make 
no objection even to the increase from 15 per cent, the present 
law, to 20 per cent, the rate proposed by the House bill. Of 
course I thought perhaps they might get along, ‘but from my 
own city I am telling the Senator that if he puts this tariff 
rate into operation as the Senate committee has reported it, 
that great industry, 50 years old, employing hundreds of men in 
the city where I live, will go out of business in ‘the making of 
the wire rope; and it is no answer for the Senator to say “‘ Oh, 
they will make their wire rope; ‘they will continue to sell it 
as they always have,” for those who know that factory know 
te the contrary. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator talks about that 
firm going out of business, a firm 50 years old. They did not go 
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out of business while the Payne-Aldrich law was in eperation 
nor while ‘the other ‘tariff laws ‘before that were in operation, 
when the duty upon wire was exactly the same as the duty upon 
the finished product. In this bill we are imposing 25 per cent, 
and we are giving them 35 per cent upon the finished rope. 
Talk about going eut of business! Under the Payne-Aldrich 
law they imported this exact wire and paid 35 per cent on it, 
and the wire rope made from it under the Payne-Aldrich law 
bore.a rate of 35 per cent. They did not go out of business with 
no differential whatever, and now we propose to give them a 
10 per cent differential; that is, frem 25 per cent upon the wire 
to 35 per cent upon the rape. 

Mr. McOUMBER. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Utah, who certainly understands the use of this wire repe 
and its value, and so forth, and knows how it is made, if he 
believes that it will cost them more than 10 per cent ad valorem 
to twist that wire into .repe? 

Mr. SMOOT. The 10 :per cent is upon the value of the article 
as compared with the wire, and they sell ‘the rope for twice 
the amount of the wire to-day. The 10 per cent is not only 
upon the wire cost, but upen the value cost of the rope, and 
that is twice the amount of the wire. There.is no more danger 
of them going out of business than there is of the heavens 


I want to modify the statement that I made that I thought 
this particular rope was the best rope in the market. I fear 
mny statement was that it was ‘the best wire in the world. The 
American manufacturers deny that it is, but I do know that, 
in my opinion, it is very much better wire for special purposes 
than ‘the American rope and they get more for it. Therefore 
I made that statement, but I want tt to apply, so far as I am 
concerned ‘and nét so far as any statement made by the Tariff 
Commission. ‘The Tariff Commission takes issue with me, 
I see, and claim that there is net so very much difference 
in the value of the article, but I think there is a difference. 

Mr. SPENCER. Inasmuch as the firm is in St. Louis, I have 
more eonfidence in the Senator's opmion regarding the excel- 
lence of its output than I have in his judgment on the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator would, and I assure the 
Senator from St. Louis that the company will not be harmed 
in any way, shape, or form by a 25 per cent rate on wire, with 
a differential of 10 per cent -on the rope. 

Mr. SPENCER. That is gratifying as an evidence of inten- 
tion, but it dees not satisfy the condition at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suggest ‘te the Senator from Missouri that 
he had better ‘take a bond and net rely upon the personal assur- 
anee of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SPENCER. I would take the Senator’s personal bond 
either upon that or any other matter, but I am sure the Sena- 
tor from Utah will confine his guaranty to verbal utterances 
on the floor of the Senate, which the Senator knows have no 
legal foree. 

Mr. SMOGOT. I would like to take payment for that bond on 
a percentage basis of their gain over and above a certain 
Then I would give them the bond. 

We may have a bargain right here on the 
Senate fleor. I will give the Senator the percentage. 

Mr. President, a parliamertary inquiry. As I understand, 
the motion of the Senator from Utah is ‘to change the present 
proposed rate frem 35 per cent to 25 per cent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the pending amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. SPENCER. iIs.a motion in.order to'change to 20 per cent 
instead of 25 per cent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not in order. 
be an amendment in the third degree. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, is that a Democratic fili- 
buster in progress on the other side of the Chamber? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. We had that this morning when the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas had ‘the floor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What are we having now? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is discussion of the bill. 
was engaged in filibustering this morning. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is the Senator deing now? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am talking about the bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is he ‘filibustering? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am answering questions, just the same 
as I would if Senators.on the other side of the Chamber asked 
them. : 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought the Senator was filibustering. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. The only filibuster we have had this 
morning was ‘by the Senator from Arkansas himself. 

Mr. :\CARAWAY. What is the Senator from Utah doing now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Answering the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He is filibustering, then, is he not? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr, CARAWAY. The Senator says I am filibustering. 

Mr. SMOO'T. I did not say now. I said the Senator was fili- 
bustering this morning. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But the Senator is helping me now, is he 
not? We are running together, the Senator from Utah and 
myself, 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
contains an 
Trust 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Alabama that the paragraph which we have up now for 
consideration is extremely interesting. Let us get through with 
that, and then the Senator can proceed. 

Mr, HEFLIN. It will only take two minutes, and I want to 
bring this in before we vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This paragraph is so very interesting that 
I thought the Senator would let us finish it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I shall only take a moment or two. 

Mr. President, the Cement Trust of the United States is being 
prosecuted. I read from this morning’s Washington Post: 

New York, May 25 (by the Associated Press).—The jury which heard 
the evidence against cement manufacturing firms and several of their 
officials, charged with violation of the Sherman antitrust law, failed to 
agree after 35 hours’ deliberation and to-night was dismissed by Federal 
Judge Knox. 

. * + . * * 

The Atlas Portland Cement Co, and 18 other corporations, 
with 44 officials, were the defendants in the suit. 

I had oceasion to make a few remarks the other night on the 
subject of taxing cement. The Cement Trust of the United 
States now holds the American consumer in the hollow of its 
hands. It violates the Sherman antitrust law. Some of the 
people who are being pinched and robbed by the prices fixed 
by the Cement Trust have gone into the courts to prosecute the 
concern, The case is now pending, and while it was going on, 
while the Cement Trust is resisting the lawfully constituted 
authority of the Government in the performance of its duty, the 
Republican Senate, sitting in the Capitol of the United States, 
imposes a tax upon cement and practically shuts out all im- 
ports, leaving the people more than ever absolutely in the hands 
of the Cement Trust. 

The point I want to make, and I promise my good friend, the 
Senator from North Carolina, that I shall not take more than 
a moment and will let them proceed with the item now under 
consideration, is that the Cement Trust of America, holding 
up every consumer in the country, now defying the law of the 
land, haled into court by the people who have been outraged 
by these fixed prices, is powerful enough, influential and per- 
suasive enough, to have a Republican Senate put a tax upon 
the cement that comes into the country in competition with 
theirs, which would give the consumer an opportunity through 
competitive selling to obtain cement at a reasonable price, 

The law is being violated, but the trust is so powerful and so 
influential now that it secures the passage through this body 
of a tax upon cement. It holds the American people in and 
shuts out cement which might enable them to get it at a fair 
price and leaves them helpless at the mercy of the Cement Trust 
of the United States, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment as amended, 

Mr. SIMMONS, Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bat]. In 
his absence, I transfer that pair to the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Drat], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (when the name of Mr. Keyes was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Kryrs] has authorized me to make the state- 
ment that, if present, he would vote “ yea” upon this question. 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous vote in reference to the trans- 
fer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
transfer by general pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FReLINGHUYSEN] to.the Senator from Texas [Mr. Cuxperson], 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Cameron], which T transfer to the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WALsH], and vote “nay.” 


Mr. President, the Washington Post of to-day 
article about the prosecution of the Cement 
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Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). T transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Making the same announcement as to 
my pair and its transfer as heretofore, I vote ‘ yea.” 

Mr. HALE, Making the same announcement as before in 
reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Stanrtey] to the junior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Noreeck], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNnpErwoop] to the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Nicnorson], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr, CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Sena- 
tor from Florida (Mr. TRAMMELL]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epar] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]; and ‘ 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wrt1is] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENY¥]. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 27, as follows’ 
YRAS—37. 

Moses 
Nelson 
New 
Newberry 
Oddie 
Page 
Pepper 
Phipps 
Poindexter 
Rawson 
NAYS—27. 
Norris 
Overman 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
NOT VOTING—382. 
McCormick 
McKellar 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 
Owen 
Pomerene 
du Pout King Reed Weller 
Edge Ladd Shields Willis 

So the amendment of the Committee on Finance as amended 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The Reapinc CrerK. On page 59, paragraph 316, line 24, 
after the word “ proyided,” it is proposed to strike out “for, 
except ” and to insert “for (except ”; and in line 25, after the 
word “or,” to strike out “platinum” and to insert “ plati- 
num),” so as to read: 

All wire composed of iron, steel, or other metal, not specially pro- 
vided for (except gold, silver, or platinum). 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 4, after the word 
“ produced,” to strike out “and all other wire not specially 
provided for, 20” and insert “35,” so as to read: 


All flat wires and all steel in strips not thicker than one-quarter of 
1 inch and not exceeding 16 inches in width, whether in long or short 
lengths, in coils or otherwise, and whether rolled or drawa through dies 
or rolls, or otherwise produced, 35 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, on page 60, line 5, before 
the words “ per cent,” I move to strike out the numerals “35” 
and to insert the numerals ‘ 25,” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr, President— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, my understanding is that 
the vote just taken was upon the question of reducing the rate 
provided by the committee from 35 per cent to 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT, It was, 

Mr. SIMMONS. But we have not yet voted upon the ques- 
tion of adopting the amendment as amended providing for the 
25 per cent rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is.on agree- 
ing to the amendment as amended. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought the Senator from Nebraska de- 
sired to discuss that question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I did not exactly understand the parlia- 
mentary ‘situation when the first question was put. I was going 
to ask the Senator from Utah what warrant there is for mak- 
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ing the rate 25 per cent instead of 15 per cent as under existing 
law? 

Mr. SMOOT. We have discussed that question for three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator state what the reason is? 

Mr, SMOOT, This bracket relates to high-priced steel, steel 
valued at above 6 cents and running to $1 a pound or more, 
and an ad valorem rate of 25 per cent we thought was abso- 
lutely necessary to cover all of the steel within that bracket. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Are the imports such as to threaten the 
American industry? 

Mr. SMOOT, There is one firm in the United States that im- 
ports all of this particular class of the steel which is used in 
the United States. It is English steel. The steels embraced 
in this paragraph are generally alloy steels and are of the high- 
est price. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like the Senator to give the 
figures, if he has them, showing a comparison between the im- 
ports and domestic production. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Nebraska has them before 
him if he wants to put them into the Recorp, but they have 
already been put into the Recorp by the Senator from North 
Carol na [Mr. Stmmons], I think. 

Mr, SIMMONS. No; they were inserted in the Recorp by 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson]. 

Mr. SMOOT, They were inserted in the Recorp by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator from Utah a ques- 
tion. When we were considering the amendment, on page 59, 
in line 22, striking out 35 per cent as proposed by the commit- 
tee and reducing the rate to 25 per cent, the Senator from 
Missouri made it clear that the 25 per cent rate, which is an 
increase of 10 per cent over the present law, could not be justi- 
fied, and stated to the Senate that if the rate were increased 
from 15 per cent, which is the rate of the present law, it would 
destroy a very important industry in this State, one employing 
thousands of laborers, and he appealed to the committee to re- 
lent and to accept the present rate. They refused to do that. 
He then proceeded to show that there was no princ'ple of pro- 
tection upon which this increase in rate could be justified, and 
he presented facts and figures to sustain his contention, and 
then the Senator from Utah stated that this duty was levied 
for purposes of revenue. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say for purposes of revenue. 

Mr. SIMMONS. For revenue purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I said we would collect two-thirds more 
than we would under the 15 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But did not the Senator finally contend that 
it was a revenue duty, and that that was the purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I spoke of revenue as being one of the 
features, and said that the amount would come in here whether 
it was 15 per cent or 25 per cent, and that the revenue would 
be two-thirds more, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, I always accept what my good 
friend from Utah says; but I was under the impression that 
the argument of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SpENcER] had 
so competely demolished the contention that this increased rate 
was necessary for purposes of protection that the Senator from 
Utah, finding that he could not sustain it upon that principle, 
had proclaimed that it was a good duty to get revenue out of. 

Now I want to ask the Senator from Utah if the duty of 35 
per cent which is proposed on page 60 with reference to another 
class of wire, and which he proposes to reduce to 25 per cent, is 
imposed for the purpose of protection, or is it imposed for the 
purpose of revenue? 

Mr, SMOOT. It is imposed for the purpose of protection. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I am not in possession of the facts myself; 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson], who discussed this 
matter only very briefly, was compelled to leave the Chamber, 
and never finished his real discussion. Will the Senator from 
Utah give us the facts upon which he justifies this increase in 
the rate for the purpose of protection? Of course, if it is justi- 
fied upon the ground that we need the revenue, and that this is 
an article upon which we can afford to impose a revenue duty, 
that would end the argument; but the Senator now says that 
this duty is imposed for the purposes of protection, and I sug- 
gest that the Senator ought to give the Senate some reasons why 
this additional protection is needed. 

Mr. SMOOT.. Mr. President, this duty is on “all flat wires 
and all steel in strips not thicker than one-quarter of 1 inch 
and not exceeding 16 inches in width, whether in long or short 
lengths, in coils or otherwise, and whether rolled or drawn 
through dies or rolls, or otherwise produced.” That is the 
highest standard of finished product that can be shipped into 
this country that goes into the finest steel goods made. The 
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razor blades made in this country are produced from steel 
falling under this provision, and tax only razor blades of all 
kinds—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. This includes wire as well as steel strips. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is ail made in that shape, and it comes in 
that shape, and the duty is absolutely necessary in order te 
protect the manufacturer of the highly specialized products 
made from this high-priced steel. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator answer me a further 
question? The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Seencer}, who, I 
presume, speaks with some degree of experience, because the 
industry that he was discussing is one that is located in his 
own town-—— 

Mr. SMOOT, 
proposition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was going to ask the Senator whether the 
facts that he gave then are at all applicable to this. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri stated, with reference to the other item in 
this paragraph, that the wire imported into this country sold 
for 10 cents a pound as against the domestic price of 6 cents a 
pound. I want to ask the Senator if this high grade and high 
standard of steel that he speaks of is imported bere from Great 
Britain, and if from Great Britain, whether the price charged 
for that article is below or in excess of the price charged for 
the comparable article produced in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is going back now to an item——— 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I am asking about this particular item. 

Mr. SMOOT. These items run all the way from 6 cents a 
pound up to $1.25 a pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That does not answer the question I asked. 
I am asking the Senator whether the foreign price of this high- 
grade steel that he talks about is higher than the domestic 
price? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
foreign price. . 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is it enough higher than the foreign price 
to justify a duty of 25 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It seems to me the Senator ought not to 
think about that; the Senator ought to have the information 
about that. This duty was imposed by the committee of which 
he is one of the leading members, and I assume that the Sen- 
ator would not impose a duty of 25’ per cent on an article if 
there is any doubt about whether the foreign article undersells 
or oversells the domestic article. If it oversells the domestic 
article, then, of course, there is no justification for it. If it 
undersells the domestic article there is no justification for that 
amount of duty unless it is necessar?, according to their theory, 
to bring the foreign price up to the domestic price. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course, I could not make 
any answer that would be satisfactory to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator might make one that would 
be satisfactory to somebody else in the Senate, or satisfactory 
to the country, if not to me, if I am so obstinate about this 
matter that he can not satisfy me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to call the Sehator’s attention to 
the facts as submitted here in the Reynolds report. Of course, 
that would not satisfy the Senator, but I want him to see what 
that shows, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I simply asked the Senator 
for the facts about this. I have not said that I would not ac- 
cept his facts. I asked him to give the facts because I think 
the Senate is entitled to the facts; I think the country is en- 
titled to the facts; and when I ask questions of Senators over 
on the other side in a proper spirit—and I certainly have done 
that—it is no answer to say that I would not be satisfied what- 
ever the price might be. I am not the one to be satisfied; it 
is the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Reynolds commission collected three items 
under this paragraph, steel in strips. The country from which 
it came was Sweden. Most of it does come from Sweden. Some 
comes from England. Particularly that which comes from 
England, however, comes in strands of wire. The quantity was 
100 pounds, The foreign value was $51.10. The landing 
charges were $1.34. The selling price of the imported article 
in the United States was $65.98, and the selling price of the 
comparable article in the United States was $80. The rate re- 
quired to equalize, allowing a reasonable profit, was 85 per cent. 
That is what the Reynolds report shows. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator tell me under what—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Under paragraph 316. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but I was going to ask the Senator if 
he would tell me what table in the summary on jiage 408 this 
product would come under. There are about 15 or 20 different 


Not this at all; this is an entirely different 


I think the domestic price is higher than the 
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tables there, and I am not sufficiently familiar with this item 
to determine under which table it falls. It seems to me, how- 
ever, it would fall under the table “ Wire of iron or steel or 
other metal coated by dipping.” Perhaps that is not the proper 
one, but I should like te have information from the Senator 
upon that point. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think if the Senator will look on page 409, 
“All other wire not specifically provided for,” and also “All 
other manufactures of wire not specifically provided for,” the 
two brackets there no doubt would cover this. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The two bottom tables? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think they would cover it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not now in possession ef the amount 
ef production in this country; but the table, second from the 
last, shows that in 1918 the importations into this country, 
measured in dollars, were only $63,000. In 1920 they were only 
$203,000. In 1921 they were only $171,000. It shows that the 
duty collected—if this is a revenue item—in 1918 was $8,000; 
in 1919, $9,000; and in 1920, $30,000. 

Mr. President, I do not know exactly what the production 
was, but perhaps I can find out. 

The total of steel and iren wire—that is it—produced in this 
country in 1919 was 2,508,890 short tens. That is the amount— 
2,500,000 short tens—and the importations amounted in 1918 to 
$55,000. I think that if the Senator has any respect for the 
measure of protection which he has laid down as the proper 
measure of these duties, upon a consideration of those facts— 
2,500,000 tens of production and $55,000 worth of imports—he 
would be compelled to say that this duty was not a protective 
duty, but that it was a revenue duty; but, whether a revenue 
duty or a protective duty, it is evidently a duty that will in- 
crease the price of this commonly used article to a very con- 
siderable extent to the American consumers. 

If it is a revenue duty it could not be justified, because of the 
insignificant amount of revenue which would accrue. The reve- 
nue is so small because the importations are so small; and 
therefore it seems to me logically it must follow that this duty 
is imposed simply to protect some interest that feels that it is 
entitled to have the American market absolutely safeguarded 
from foreign competition in the future, in order that it may fix 
the price of its products and inerease its profits at will. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it may be that the Sena- 
tor from Utah is able to understand this paragraph and to 
analyze it so as to have a clear view of what these different 
classes of wire and wire manufactures are. I must confess 
that I can not, and I think it is one of the evils of this bill that 
it is almost impossible, as to some of the schedules, to make a 
preper comparison with existing law. 

The existing law levies a tariff of 15 per cent on all of these 
classes of wire, which in this paragraph are divided up. Some 
of them have specific duties, like three-fourths of 1 cent per 
pound, or 1} cents per pound, or 14 cents per pound, and nobody 
but the most astute statistician can tell what the ad valorem 
rate is, and can make any comparison with existing law. 

Then these various wire schedules are divided in accordance 
with the size of the wire, and then still another specification is 
niade as to the cost of the wire, and finally we come down to 
the pending amendment, and find that all wire composed of 
iron, steel, or other metal not specially provided fer had a duty 
of 20 per cent levied on it by the House, the Senate committee 
recommended 35 per cent ad valorem, and I understand now the 
Senator from Utah proposes 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Why all of this specification? Why all this confusion? No 
ohne can compare these various specifications with the existing 
law, which is simply 15 per cent ad valorem. I ask the Senator, 
has there been any undue competition from abroad under the 
15 per cent ad valorem rate as it exists to-day, and if there 
has been such undue competition, even from the Republican 
standpoint, can he clearly state what it is? I am not able to 
find it in the statistics here. I find that the Tariff Commission 
states specifically that the present production of wire and the 
present production of wire products in the United States is 
enormous. There seems to be no intimation that any foreign 
competition is at all deterimental, and yet we have an increase 
in this schedule. In three particulars it is made a specific rate 
instead of the existing ad valorem rate, and no man can tell 
whether that is an increase or not. When we cofe down to the 
ad valorem rate of 20 per cent, as proposed by the House, or 
25 per cent, as proposed by the Senate committee, then we can 
compare and see what it amounts to in this particular, almost 
a doubling of existing rate, and I ask why it is doubled. Oan 
the Senator state why it is doubled? 

Mr. SMOOT. I made a statement as to that twice, and the 
Senator now comes into the Chamber, when the Senator from 
Arkansas has left and the Senater from North Carolina has left 
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and wants me to go over exactly the same ground fF have al- 
ready gone over twice, and I do not think it is necessary to 
waste the time of the Senate in doing that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. -Then, if the Senator’ declines to state ft, 
I state that there is nothing in the figures showing a con- 
siderable import of this wire, and there is not considerable 
importation of any product, practically, made from this wire. 
On the contrary, the information furnished by the Tariff 
Commission is that for the year 1919 the wire-drawing mills 
of the United States—and of them there are 117 establish- 
ments—produced $409,000,000 worth of this, and of that output 
$401;000,000 represents wire and manufactures of wire. I as- 
sert, if the Senator will not offer the figures, that there is no 
importation of wire and wire products which in the slightest 
degree threatens that great production in the United States, 
amounting to over $1,000,000 a day at the present time. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] said that this is an 
inopportune time to enact a tariff bill, He stated that he did 
not like to vote for an increase of a tariff unless and until 
some responsible authority could show that the increase was 
justified by the difference in the cost of labor abroad and in the 
United States, or at least the difference in the cost of mannu- 
facture abroad and in the United States. The committee makes 
no showing of that sort, makes absolutely no showing to the 
Senate as to any difference in the cost of manufacture in the 
United States and abroad. On the other hand, the evidence 
shows that we have an enormous production in the United 
States, and importations which are almost negligible. 

It may be that Senators can justify voting for nearly dou- 
bling the schedule under these circumstances. This article of 
wire, and this particular wire we are discussing—that is, wire 
composed of iron, steel, or other metal, not specially provided 
for—is used in the manufacture of immense quantities of what 
have come to be regarded as the necessaries of life. It is used 
in the manufacture of telephone wire, it is used in the manu- 
facture of telegraph wire, it is used fh the manufacture of 
nails, it is used in the manufacture of tacks, it is used in the 
manufacture of wire fence, and used in a dozen other capacities 
for the common use of the American people. Yet, without any 
information, without even an intelligent statement of what 
the difference in the proposed schedule is, we are asked to vote 
for what seems to be a rate which is about twice as high as 
the rate in existing law, although the rate in the existing law 
produces but little revenue and under the existing law but 
trifling imports come into the country. 

The Senator from Utah has made the technical objection that 
the technical lines upon which we are now engaged represent a 
high-priced wire. I think he is mistaken in that. The high- 
priced wire is provided for on page 59, in the proviso which 
reads: 

Provided, That all of the foregoing valued above 6 cents per pound 
shall pay a duty of 20 per cent— 
according to the House provision, and as the Senate committee 
recommended, 35 per cent. So that all wire valued at above 6 
cents per pound is already provided for by that section, and it 
is evident that all wire composed of iron, steel, or other metal 
not specially provided for can not be valued at above 6 cents 
per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
but—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I would be giad to have the Senator in- 
terrupt me if I have erroneously stated the case. 

Mr. SMOOT. The “above” refers to high-priced wire, and 
even that wire runs all the way from 6 cents a pound up to 90 
cents and $1 a pound. But this refers to wire which is in long 
or short lengths, coils or otherwise, and does not exceed 16 
inches in width. It is entirely a different proposition. It is to 
provide for the steel that comes in for razor blades and the 
highest type of manufactured article. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator has read it incor- 
rectly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that is what this item covers and what 
the articles are used for. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. On line 23 the language is, “All wire,” 
which is a pretty general term, “composed of fron, steel, or 
other metal.” I can not see how it could be more general. 

Mr. SMOOT. What we are talking about is all flat wires and 
all steel in strips. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
what I have quoted. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but that is what this proviso we are now 
discussing is concerned with. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The proviso reads: 


That all of the foregoing valued above 6 cents per pound shall pay a 
duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. : 


I do not want to imterrupt the Senator, 


It does not say anything about that in 
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We have passed that. Then it goes on, after a semicolon, “All 
wire composed of iron,” and so forth. That is a repetition. It 
does not refer to flat wire. 

Mr. SMOOT. Read a little further. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It says, “All wire composed of iron, steel, 
or other metal not specially provided fer.” Does not that in- 
clude all wire made from any metal that is not provided for 
either above or subsequently? The general basket clause, “ all 
wire,” the House subjected to a tariff of 20 per cent, and the 
Senate committee proposes to raise it to 35 per cent, and the 
Senator now is willing to accept 25 per cent; but that refers to 
all wire. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Not specifically provided for. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Where is this cheap wire otherwise pro- 
vided for? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is all above that. It is a specific duty, the 
Same as it was in the act of 1909. As I have stated here three 
times, that is the bulk of production in the United States. The 
wire the Senator refers to is that not specially provided for 
here, and is nothing but the things which would fall in the bas- 
ket clause covering wire, and will carry a rate of 25 per cent if 
the amendment offered by me is adopted. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course, those specific provisions are 
not before us, because they haye not been amended by the 
committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why does the Senator ask the question, then? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Because I am suspicious of these basket 
clauses. I know that in the past they have been used for the 
purpose of imposing inordinate duties, and I think that the 
general basket clause, “all wire composed of iron, steel, or 
other metal, not specially provided for,” is likely to embrace 
a very large proportion of the wire manufactures. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does it embrace them to-day .uwnder existing 
law? Was a tariff bill ever written that did” not contain a 
“not specially provided for” clause? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is provided for in the existing law 
under the same clause in which all the other wires are covered. 
There is no attempt to mislead the unsuspicious reader by 
putting in a specific duty in one sentence, aud then making a 
change in another, and then imposing an ad valorem duty in 
the next, so that nobody but a Philadelphia lawyer can tell 
what the rate is, and the committee will not enlighten us. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rates are exactly the same in this para- 
graph. They are 25 per cent in both cases, and it does not take 
a Philadelphia lawyer, or anybody else, if you know anything 
about tariff matters, to see that they fall under identically the 
same rate in this bill, Just as they did in the other law. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is the Senator able to state the equiva- 
lent ad valorem of three-fourths of 1 cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. The average rate is about 25 per cent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not talking about the average rate. 
What is the equivalent ad valorem of 14 cents per pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. About 25 per cent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And 14 cents? 

Mr, SMOOT. It will be about 25 per cent. It all depends 
on the thickness. The finer the wire is the more it costs. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then, as a matter of fact, it is increasing 


the existing rate of 15 per cent to a proposed rate of 25 per | 


cent, when we have an enormous production of that wire in the 


United States at the present time, and an insignificant importa- | sha 


tion of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can tell the Senator now what the exuct ad 
valorem rate was in 1909, based on the prices then. One and 
one-half cents in the Payne-Aldrich law 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The people repudiated the Payne-Aldrich 
law. I am talking about existing law. The rate in existing law 
is 15 per cent, and it is existing law you are changing. You are 
not changing the Payne-Aldrich law. What is your warrant 
for nearly doubling the rate in the existing law? Is it the cost 
of production at home and abroad? You do not know; you 
can not tell the Senate what that is. Is it the great importa 
tion of the stuff? You know the figures show there is not a 
great importation. Why, then, are you proposing to double the 
existing rate on a very necessary article, an article which goes 
into the manufacture of so many things which the people are 
compelled to consume? There will not be an answer to that 
any more than there was when we asked you why you were 
proposing to raise the tax on wood alcohol, the world manu- 
facture of which is almost controlled by the American manu- 
facturers. 

Why are you proposing to raise the rate on ink, or why are 
you proposing to raise the rate on a number of other articles? 
They are not luxuries; they are necessaries of life, and every 
time you impose a higher tax on them you increase the cost of 


living to the American people. In this particular case, aS to 
wire, you are increasing the cost of building; you are increas- 
ing the cost of merchandising, in which wire nails are used so 
extensively, Yet we have not any justification or any attempt 
to justify it from any standpoint. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senator from Nebraska to the fact that the provision which 
he has just been discussing is a matter upon which we have 
voted. I think his remarks were very illuminating, but in the 
part of that proviso which we are discussing the question of 
“not specially provided for” does net come in, and yet they 
have made the rates the same. 

Mr. SMOOT. The clause “not specially provided for” does 
not have to appear in every bracket. It is in the paragraph, 
but it does not have to appear in every bracket. There is no 
need of having it in two places. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire fo inquire whether the amendment 
of the committee reducing the proposed rate from 35 to 25 
has been agreed to? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has been agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The question now is upon the adoption of 
the committee amendment as amended? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is now upon 
agreeing to the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That raises the House rate, as I under- 
stand it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ERNST (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ vea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Barr]. 
which IT transfer to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry] and vote “* nay.” 

Mr, MOSES (when Mr. Kryes’s name was ealled). TI am 
authorized by my colleague [Mr. Keyes] to state that if pres- 
ent he would vote “yea” on this question. 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as ou the previous vote with reference to the 
transfer of my pair, I vote “ ven.” P 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. [f 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] 
and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HALE. Making the same anfouncement as before, I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. 
fore, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rortnson] to the junior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Gooptne] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON (after having voted in the negative). Has 
the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKrns] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not voted. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have a general pair with that Senator. 
In his absence. being unable to obtain a transfer. I withdraw 
vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs : 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wrew1s] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. VoMERENE]; 

The junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] wiih the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]; and 

The senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr, Trammetr]. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 26, as follows: 
YEAS—37 

Nelson 
New 
Newberry 
Norbeck 


Making the same 


Mak- 


Making the same announcement as be 
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Kellogg 
Ladd 
Lenroot 
Lodge 


Brandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Curtis 
Dillingham 
Ernst 
France 

Hale 
Johnson 
Jones, Wash 


Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterling 

4 Sutherland 
McCormick Townsend 
MeCumber ang Wadsworth 
McKinley ‘ppe Warren 
McLean 
MeNary 
Moses 


Poindexter 

Shortridge 
NAYS—26. 
Norris 
Overman 
Ransdel! 
Rawsou 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 


Pletcher 
Harris 

Heflin 
Hitchcock 
Jones, N. Mex. 
La Follette 
Myers 


Asburst 
Borah 
Capper 
Caraway 
Culberson 
Cummins 
Dial 


Swallsen 
Underwood 
Walsh. Mont. 
Watson, (a. 
Williams 
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That is, for 1919— 
was valued at $129.623,100? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I will say to the Senator that covers the 
itenr, 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, we have this situation: The 
production of this article is $129,623,100, or, in round numbers, 
$130,000,000.. The imports for the year 1918 were valued. at 
$17,964; in 1914 at $44,955; in 1920 at $59,074; and in the 
first nine months of 1921 at $139,504, I think we might say 
in’ face of those figures that, with a domestic production of 
$130,000,000, there are practically no importations of this com- 
modity. 

I assume, therefore, that this duty is imposed for revenue 
purposes. I will ask the Senator from Utah if the purpose 
of the: imposition of this 40 per cent duty, which the Senator 
now proposes to reduce to 35 per cent, is for revenue? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is for protection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Im face of those facts I should like to ask 
the Senator to give us the reason why it should be protected. 
I do not know why, and I should like to be informed. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from North Carolina will no- 
tice, he will see that in 1918 there were only 170,981 pounds 
imported; in 1919 the importations rose to 327,000 pounds; 
and for the nine months during 1921 they rose to 830,000 
pounds. The information I have is that the importations are 
now increasing very rapidly. I will admit, however, to the 
Senator that the importations are small as compared with the 
domestic production. in this country at this time. 

There is a duty of 25 per cent upon the wire itself; this 
bracket embraces wire covered with or composed of cotton 
jute, silk, enamel, or’ other material, making a cable, and 
there should be a differential between the raw product and the 
manufactured article of 10 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator contend that this duty 
is put on for compensatory purposes? 

Mr. SMOOT:. I did not say it was for compensatory pur- 
poses. I said the differential between the raw product and the 
manufacture article is 10 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We do not get much of an idea by making 
the comparison in pounds; dollars answer a much better pur- 
pose; they enligiten the mind toa greater extent. One hundred 
and thirty million dollars” worth is the domestic’ production, 
and the Senator says because of the fact that importations 
have increased in four years from $17,000 to $138,000 worth 
admonishes the Republican Party that they ought to put a 35 
per cent duty upon this product. At that ratio of increase’ it 
would probably be 100 years before there would be imported 
into this country 25 per cent of the domestic production. T[ do 
not think the tariff bill ought to anticipate the future for 25 
or 50 years. 

But, Mr. President, the duty imposed does not seem to be 
justified upon any protective principle. The Senator has’ not 
told us that this product can be produced cheaper abroad than 
it can’ be produced here’; that it is being solid here at ruinous 
prices, or that the industry will be destroyed by the importation 
of this cheap product from abroad. The Senator has not told 
us that the domestic article costs more than the foreign article; 
the Senator has not told us that the foreign’ selling price is so 
much under the American price that it is necessary to put a 
duty in order to raise the foreign price up to competitive condi- 
tions in this country; the Senator has not given us any of the 
facts that are supposed to be necessary to underlie and support 
a protective duty. The Senate is not in possession of a single 
fact that would justify a protective duty. The only fact that it 
is in® possession of is that the importations’ are $138,000, as 
against a production of $130,000,000, and that, Mr. President, 
upon an article that is in common use from one end of this 
country to the other. It includes not only wires necessary to 
carry telephone messages from one end of the country to the 
other, but it includes, I assume, telephone wires. 

Mr: SMOOT. Oh, no; it covers cables. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The table the Senator gave me a little while 
ago, under which he said this’paragraph falls, covers “ telephone 
and telegraph and’ other wires and cables.” 

Mr. SMOOT. “And' cables.” The wires: referred to are: in 
cables. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It does not say “in cables”; but ‘telegraph, 
telephone, and other wires and cables;” That, the Senator from 
Utah says, is the heading under which these importations come 
in, and the descriptive term under which the estimate of the 
domestic production is made is “ Production of insulated wires 
and cables.” It will not do for the Senator to say that this is 
confined to cables when it is not confined to cables: 

Mr. SMOOT, It is confined to wire covered with or composed 
in part of cotton, jute, silk, and so forth. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. They may be covered with other materials, 
but I asked the Senator if he justified this rate upon the ground * 
that there was a duty upon the articles that cover the wire 
and if therefore the wire wrapped up in these~ things is en- 
titled to @ corresponding conipensatory duty, and he said he 
did not. The Senator ought to give the Senate some reason 
which would justify this rate according to the terms of either 
protection or revenve. He certainly has not given any that 
justify it as a protective duty;and' he can not give arty that 
justify it is a revenue duty, for the amount of revenue under the 
importations for 1918 was only $2.690' and the amount of 
revenue derived in 1921 was only $8,861. There is practically 
no revenue from the duty. Why, then, should we impose a 
duty of 35 per cent, which is: more than a third value of the 
product, upon these wires and cables’ used by the people of 
the country as extensively as any other product of the steel 
industry is used? 

I have no disposition to pursue this matter unnecessarily. 
If we could secure some information from the Senator that 
would justify it we would be in a better position to vote in- 
telligently upon: it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before we pro- 
ceed to a vote, the particular amendment under consideration, 
as I wnderstand, is: found on line 15, page 60; but it is fol- 
lowed up by one of the same tenor in the following line ap- 
plicable to wire rope and wire strand upon which the duty 
fixed by the House was 30 per cent ad valorem and the duty 
proposed by the Senate Finance Committee is 40 per cent ad 
valorem, which the Senator from Utah now proposes to reduce 
to 35 per cent. I imagine that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SPENcER] had some special interest in this particular _ae 
of the paragraph—wire rope. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that there is an 
industry in the town of the Senator from Missouri producing 
a certain class of these wires in which he is very much inter- 
ested. He thought that the proposed duties, being so ex- 
cessively high, would destroy that industry, and he voted with 
us against them,, but that item having been passed, he is not 
so particular about the industry of somebody else. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understood that the particular 
feature to which the Senator from “Missouri was objecting 
was the provision on page 59 with reference to the duty upon: 
the iron or steel wire entering into the composition of the wire 
rope referred to near the close of the paragraph. The Sena- 
tor believes that the wire itself ought te be protected to the 
extent of 35 per cent, 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator Seannee a lower rate on the 
wire, and 35 per cent on the wire rope: 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Twenty-five per cent is the figure 
eventually agreed upon, according to my recollection—25- per 
cent protection given to the producers of the iron or steel wire. 
The manufacturers of wire rope are given a compensatory 
duty of 25 per cent, and then a protection, under the proposi- 
tion now made, of 10 per cent. Im other words, the makers of 
iron or steel wire are protected to the extent of 25 per cent, 
but the manufacturers of steei rope are protected to the extent 
of only 10 per cent.. Perhaps the Senator from Missouri: would 
be able to shed some light upon the invidious distinction in the 
rate of protection with respect. to these two articles. 

For myself, I cam see no very goud reason why, if any of 
these commodities. need protection, the manufacturers of wire 
rope should net be accorded just. exactly the same measure of 
protection. as the manufacturers of the wire of which the rope 
is made; but that.is not the feature of the thing that particu- 
larly interests: my State. It is deeply interested, however, as 
is every mining State; in the duty upon wire rope. 

Every mine must be equipped with this kind of rope. Much 
of it is woven in great flat strands, and the consumption in my. 
own State must involve, I am. sure, an annual expenditure of 
some hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 
he does. not think that the difference between 25 per cent ad 
valorem. on the wire and. 35 per cent ad valorem upon the rope 
is a sufficient conversion cost or differential? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is a matter of no consequence 
to us who buy the stuff how you distribute it. .The fact of 
the matter is that you propose to charge us 40 per cent more 
for wire rope than we can buy it for elsewhere. 

Mr. MeCUMBER.. fF have noted that the Senator suggested 
that possibly the Senator from Missouri could explain the ne- 
cessity for more than this 10 per cent differential in the ad 
valorem rate. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I asked the Senator the straight question 
“vhether he considered 10 per cent difference a sufficient duty 
to differentiate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I consider it ample. From the 
figures given, I see no reason why there should be any; but if 
you give 25 per cent protection to the manufacturers of the 
wire, what justification is there for cutting off the manufac- 
turer of the wire rope with 10 per cent? Of course, my view 
about the matter is that thereeshould not be any duty upon 
either of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the justification for not making it more 
than 35 per cent: 

One pound of wire costs 8 cents. One pound of rope costs 
16 cents. T'wenty-five per cent of the 8-cent wire is 2 cents 
duty. Thirty-five per cent on the 16-cent rope is 5.6 cents, or a 
differential of 3.6 cents; and that is ample protection. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is an odd way of figuring it, 
but let it go at that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the only way. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is not my quarrel. My quar- 
rel is that for every $100,000 worth of wire rope that comes to 
Butte, Mont., the purchaser must pay $140,000. In other words, 
he is taxed to the extent of $40,000 on every $100,000 worth of 
wire rope that is bought, and, from the figures exhibited here, 
without a justification on earth for it, the preduction in this 
country vastly exceeding the imports, which for all practical 
purposes are negligible. 

Mr. President, copper is the chief mineral production of my 
State. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that even the present law 
provides a duty of 30 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not care what it is. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I see the Senator does not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am calling attention to the fact 
that the miners of copper in the State of Montana—an indus- 
try that is not protected in any way whatever, and can not be— 
are obliged to pay, for some reason or other which is not dis- 
closed, $140,000 for every $100,000 worth of wire rope they 
purchase. 

As I said, the copper industry is not protected. In common 
with all branches of the mining industry, it has been suffering 
for a period of two years such distress as has never afflicted it 
before in the history of the industry. The mines in Butte, now 
operating in a small way, have been closed down for a period 
of nine months, signifying such distress in that community as 
can scarcely be imagined. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator, of course, knows that there has 
been distress in the zinc-mining industry and the lead-mining 
industry, and there are duties upon those metals. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; if the Senator will pardon 
me, I intend to read from the Engineering and Mining Journal 
of January 21, 1922, something about the state of the mining 
industry in this country. 

The future of the copper industry is influenced by many unmeasured 
factors. Certain world-wide tendencies are evident, but the effect of 
such tendencies in individual countries is obscure. A revival of the 
domestic industry— 

Which, of course, indicates that just now it is dead, or mori- 
bund— 
during the first half of 1922 is expected by some, but is mainly de- 
pendent upon general business revival here and in Europe. 

“And in Europe ”—the revival of the copper industry in this 
country depends upon the revival of busine&Ss in Europe. 

I clipped from the paper a day or two ago a very gratifying 
little memorandum to the effect that the foreign demand for 
copper has shown some evidence of improving, as a consequence 
of which the price has gone up to 134 to 13% cents a pound. The 
revival of the industry depends upon the revival of the pur- 
chasing power of Europe, to which we annually send 60 per 
cent of the American. product; and we propose now to put up 
a tariff wall so that Europe can not sell any of her goods to us 
so as to permit her to buy our copper. 

But it is not only the copper industry that is thus paralyzed, 
Mr. President. I read from the same volume touching lead 
mining: 

Conditions during 1921 in the lead-mining industry, particularly in 
the stated States, were most discouraging. The selling price of the 
metal had returned to the pre-war level, but costs, certainly at the 
beginning of the year, were still on the war level. 

Now, it is proposed to put a tariff upon one of the prime 
things that they must use in lead mining, an increase over the 
tariff prescribed by the present law, so as to increase further 
the costs of mining: 
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Mining, milling, and smelting costs had more than doubled since 
1914; wages had increased in no districts less than 75 per cent, and 
in many operations over 100 per cent; efficiency had dropped; ma- 
terials, supplies, and railroad freights had in general more than dou- 

ed, and on some roads quadrupled. Unless costs could be brought 
down, most of the ore in the United States would cease to be ore in the 
generally accepted sense, 


Zinc mining is equally suffering: 


The year 1921 was most disastrous to the zinc miners. The effects of 
the war produced a financial crisis which required a drastic curtail- 
ment of all expenditures and brought about a hand-to-mouth rate of 
expenditure extremely detrimental to the industry and to general pros- 
perity and well-being, which involves providing for future as well as 
present requirements, 


And gold mining: 


In the United States the decline in the oe of gold continued 
throughout 1921. The small reduction in the cost of supplies and labor 
which took place during 1921 was not sufficient to warrant startin 
any of tune properties that were closed down during the peak o 
rise in price. 


up 
th 

The production of gold in the United States has aise 
been diminished by the closing down of the copper mines, from which a 
certain amount of gold was produced as a by-product. 

As I have stated upon the floor heretofore, the copper mines 
in Butte are now down to a depth of nearly 1 mile, 3,600 to 4,000 
feet. The ore is all hoisted from a depth varying from 300 feet 
from the surface to 4,000 feet, the average depth being, I should 
say, about 2,000 feet. In other words, Mr. President, every 
mine that is operating upon an average uses continuously at 
least a mile of this wire rope, usually from 6 to 8 inches in 
width; and it is proposed now, in view of the depressed state of 
the industry, to make the miners pay for the wire rope they use 
40 per cent more than it could be purchased for from the foreign 
manufacturer, when the figures show that there is no occasion 
whatever for it. 

I can not understand how Senators can think of imposing 
these awful burdens upon the industries of the country in the 
interest of those who happen to be making wire rope. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator has so often 
reiterated the statement that this bill compels the person who 
purchases wire rope to pay 40 per cent more than he would pay 
except for this bill that I think it is proper to call his attention 
to the fact that the Underwood-Simmons law provides for 30 
per cent. We propose to reduce this to 35 per cent, so that 
there would be a difference of only 5 per cent between the rate 
in this law and the rate in the Underwood law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, I can not recall everything 
that is in the present law, but will the Senator call to my 
attention what provision in the present law provides for 30 per 
cent? My recollection is that the present law provides for a 
rate of 15 per cent. Y 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is the rate on the wire. We are now 
talking of the rope. That is what the Senator from Montana 
is speaking of. The act of 1913, paragraph 114, provided, “ wire 
rope, 30 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The wire, however, is taxed 15 per cent, 
is it not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but the Senator from Montana was 
talking about. wire rope, and the Senator from Montana is in- 
sisting that this bill will compel the Montana purchaser to pay 
40_per cent more for his wire rope. Assuming that every penny 
of"a tariff added a penny to the final cost, he would simply pay 
5 per cent more than under the present law and not 40 per cent 
more. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Montana made no comparison between what the Montana pur- 
chaser would have to pay under this provision and what he 
would have to pay under the existing law. I insisted he would 
have to pay 40 per cent more than he could get it for abroad. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator put it a little broader 
than that, because he said we were compelling him to pay 40 
per cent more than we otherwise would compel him to pay. 
Does the Senator believe that it should be free? Does he think 
that we should have not even a penny of revenue duty upon it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. ‘The figures show that there is no 
revenue derived from it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If there is no revenue whatever derived 
from it, I assume it is not injuring anyone particularly. I can 
not .understand the position taken by the Senator from North 
Carolina about everything in this paragraph. The conditions 
are practically the same, as shown by his figures, as they were 
in 1918. He says the importations are a bagatelle. They were 
a bagatelle at that time. They amounted to but very little, 
and yet he put a duty of 15 per cent upon this article. We 
propose a duty of 25 per cent on it. If you can excuse a duty 
of 15 per cent, you can equally excuse a duty of 25 per cent, 
unless you establish the fact that it will come in at 15 per cent 
but will not come in at 25 per cent. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator this: If a 15 per cent duty exchuded importations, why 
is it necessary to raise that to a higher figure? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Because it did mct exclude. I do not 
think importations will be excluded even with the higher duty. 
I think we will get substantially about the same proportion 
we got before, and that the difference in duty of 10 per cent will 
not affect it one way or the other. I believe there will still be 
a very slight importation. 

Let me explain. There is one item which has already been 
explained by the Senator from Utah {Mr. Smoor] and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Srenorr]. One claims, the other 
admits, that the English wire is better than any wire produced 
in the United States for a particular purpose, and that there- 
fore they can obtain whatever price is necessary for them to 
continue in business in the United States. I will assume that 
that wire will come in, and that it will be manufactured in the 
United States, and there will be a sale for the rope into which 
it goes, notwithstanding the fact that we have added 10 per 
cent ad valorem duty on the wire, because it is considered, at 
least by the purchasers, as superior to the American-made wire, 
and they have to pay a higher price; and they claim they are 
being held up for an excessive price. So I think it will be sold. 

Mr. President, it seems to me we ought to take either one side 

or the other, and say they all ought to be on the free list or 
that they ought to have some rate of duty imposed on them, 
and then the question would be only what rate of duty should 
be imposed. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am listening with very 
great interest to the Senator, but I can not follow his argument. 
He admits that the 15 per cent rate of duty under the present 
law practically allows no importations,éand the Government 
gets no revenue from it, practically speaking. Then, because 
that happens under a 15 per cent rate, the Senator justifies 
inereasing that rate to 25 per cent on the ground that there 
probably will be about the same amount of importations. 

I want to say to the Senator, so far as my interest in the 
present law and my responsibilities for it are concerned, I 
made some mistakes, as every other man who has ever attempted 
to draft a tariff bill has made them, but I have always been 
willing to admit my mistakes. I said the other night that in 
writing the present law my effort was not to be radical, and I 
am sure I can say the same of the Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. Stmmons}]. We were trying to be conservative in our 
reductions and we did greatly reduce the rates under the 
former Republican law in this schédule, but it is evident we 
did not reduce them enough, that we did not produce any com- 
petition. We practically produced no revenue, and if we had 
the writing of that bill again this rate on wire and wire rope 
would undoubtedly be reduced. The fact that it is exclusive 
under the 15 per cent rate the Senator takes as justification for 
making the rate 25 per cent. I must say I can not follow him 
in that line of reasoning. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Perhaps the Senator can follow me in 
this line of reasoning. I can understand my own proposition 
and the reasons for it, and to me it is clear. 

If there is a certain kind of wire coming in which is used te 
make a certain kind of rope, which is considered of greater 
value than any other kind produced in the United States, it 
would probably be sold if it carried a 10 per cent higher duty 
than that which was fixed in the Underwood tariff law. I 
think I can understand that, even though the Senator is not 
able to. follow me, as he says, along that line of reasoning. 
But let us take the matter we just had under consideration— 
insulated wire. In 1913 we imported only $4,448 worth. The 
Senator had those figures before him when he fixed his rate of 
15 per cent ad valorem. It was a small amount, and I might 
reasonably ask him why he put a 15 per cent ad valorem rate 
upon an article the importations of which even then amounted 
to only $4,448. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can tell the Senator very readily, if 
he wants the;infermation. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. I would be glad to have it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The rate under the Republican law, 
which was on the statute books at the time the present law was 
written, was 40 per cent, and we reduced it to 15 per cent, be- 
lieving that a reduction from 40 per cent to 15 per cent would 
preduce some competition and some revenue. We reduced it 
to a third of the existing rate, but pine years’ time has run by 
and it has been demonstrated that reducing the rate from 40 
to 15 per cent did not bring in any importation’, and therefore 
we ought to have reduced if to a lower figure. That is the 
reason. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me follow the Senator’s reasoning 
right along down to 1921, when the importations increased to 


the value of $193,864. If, therefore, the Senator finds that 
they are enormously increasing, at least in percentage, over 
what they were when the Underwood tariff law was enacted, 
then we should increase the rate, beeause we would get more 
revenue; and it has increased to this amount very rapidly 
within the last year. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the increase’ amounts to nothing 
when considered in comparison with the great number of in- 
dustries, as the Senator knows. : 

Mr. McCUMBER, That is true; but we have many an article 
on this list out of which we would not get $50,000. We will 
get $50,000 out of this, and we will need a great many sums of 
$50,000 to meet the appropriations which are to be made for 
next year. I think we are justified in raising, the rate, and 
this amendment raises it only a small amount. I think we are 
justified in raising the rate 5 per cent ad valorem upon the 
rope which is produced. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator overlooks the fact that 
for the $50,000 which he says we might get out of the imports 
on an industry which mounts way up into the many millions, he 
is enabling those who manufacture behind the tariff wall to 
make the American people pay ten, and it may be a hundred, 
times $50,000. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not assumed that there was a com- 
plete monopoly and that the American people are wholly in 
the hands of a monopoly. I believe there is competition in this 
line. Certainly. there is some competition between the Missouri 
firm and the others here in the Hast which are manufacturing 
this rope, each one insisting that his is as good as the others’, 
at least, and where there is that competition I do not think 
we need fear that it will cease the moment we put this added 
5 per cent ad valorem on. 

The Senator’s reasoning is that 30 per cent ad valorem does 
not unjustly raise the price, but if we make it 35 per cent ad 
valorem, then we are adding 35 per cent to the cost of the entire 
product. ‘ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; the Senator can not put any reason- 
ing of that kind into my mouth, because I repudiate it. I said 
that although it is claimed that in the present law the rates 
contained in the former Republican law were greatly reduced, 
it was evident that we had not reduced them enough, and that 
if we had the opportunity now we would greatly reduce the 
rates in the present law. The Senator can not put any reason- 
ing in my mouth to the effect that I am justifying any rate in 
the present law, when conditions have proved that the rate is 
not justified, although it was an immense reduction from the 
rates of the former law. 

So that is no argument to me. II were rewriting the bill ° 
I would probably reduce the rate very much lower or I would 
put the item on the free list. But because the committee thinks 
that, although the committee makes a tremendous: reduction, we 
did not reduce it enough nine years ago, is no justification for 
the Senator’s present stand. : 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think we have argued this 
matter long enough. I believe it will stand the 5 per cent 
higher duty than that fixed under the Underwood Tariff Act. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Alabama if he feels now that the rates in the Under- 
wood-Simmons law were too high at the time that law was 
enacted. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will answer the Senator in a moment 
as soon as I can get the floor. I will take the floor if the Sen- 
ator has concluded. 

Mr. GOODING. I am through. . 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Some of the rates were not too high and 
some of them were too high. I think many of the rates were 
too high, although we put pig iron and ore and coal on the free 
list, and reduced the taxes that were levied by the Payne- 
Aldrich law, the Republican law that was then on the statute 
books. Im many cases we cut the Payne-Aldrich rates in haif, 
and many times we cut them more than that. I think on most 
of the iron and steel products we did not cut them enough. 
Of course, I did not expect to work out the problem all at one 
time. I am free to say if we had a Democratic Government 
instead of a Republican Government, and if I were writing that 
law, I should certainly advocate that the rates which were 
written in the present law in the iron and steel schedule, at 
least in regard to a great percentage of the items, should be 
greatly reduced. There is no question about that. 

I am glad the Senator from Idaho asked the question, because 
it brings to my attention another paragraph in the bill just 
following the one under discussion, and I will call that to his 
attention. The Senator, being a consistent Republican, believing 
thoroughly in the doctrine of protection that prohibits, has sup- 
perted, as far as I have observed, every item in the bill, every 
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amendment proposed by his party. Right down the line he has 
stood for them. The Senator was advocating protection the 
other day for the farmers, justifying .a protective tax of 20 cents 
a bushel on corn. Of course, it has never gone through my 
imtellect how the farmer will get any benefit from that tax of 
20 cents a bushel on corn when he ships corn all over the world 
and none comes in here. 

But I would like to call the Senator’s attention now to what 
the present law is doing. I have no doubt the Senator from 
Idaho will gladly support the next paragraph when the time 
comes to vote on it. That is paragraph 317, which reads as 
follows: 

All , not larger than twent; 
one eamnniaet wpe net ceenany eee oe.  atas of 1 inch 
in diameter, of‘the kind commonly used for fencing purposes, galva- 
nized wire fencing composed of wires not larger than twenty one-hun- 
dredths and not smaller than eight one-hundredths of 1 inch in di- 
ameter; and all wire commonly used for baling hay or other com- 
modities, one-balf of 1 cent per pound. 

That covers all the wire which was under the paragraph in 
the present law, except barbed wire. The committee very kindly 
left barbed wire on the free list. Everybody knows that barbed 
wire makes an immense roll, It is difficult to get it into a ship. 
The freight rates are intensely high and none comes in here 
even without any tariff on it. None could come in under any 
circumstances. The freight rates are high on this wire. 

Under the present law, as the Democratic Party wrote it nine 
years ago, all of the items with referencé to this wire were on 
the free list. We could not put the rates any lower. This is 
wire that the farmer uses. -In return for the benefit that the 
Senator from Idaho is to give the farmer in putting a protec- 
tive tariff tax on his corn, he is going to make the farmer pay 
one-half of 1 cent per pound on all the wire he uses. , 

Let us analyze this just for a moment, so that the Senator 
and I can understand it. I admire the Senator’s consistency. 
He is rock-ribbed in his Republicanism and his protectionism, 
and I like to see a man stand for his own flag. But I want to 
draw the line so clearly that it shows the difference between 
the flags under which we stand. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I want to pass the compli- 
ment right back to the Senator from Alabama. I am a Re- 
publican protectionist ; he is a Democratic free trader. We un- 
derstand one another very clearly and I like to discuss the 
principle of protection and free trade with the Senator from 
Alabama. He is always fair in his discussion, and always clear. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thank the Senator for his compliment, 
and I take no offense at his calling me a free trader. I do not 
believe in levying taxes on the American people except for reve- 
nue. I do believe in a revenue tariff at the customhouse, but 
only for the purpose of revenue. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator to paragraph 317. 
There is no amendment in that paragraph, and we can not 
vote on it this afternoon. However, there will probably be a 
chance hereafter, and I want the Senator to think about it 
before he hands this burden to the American farmer in exchange 
for 20 cents a bushel on his corn. 

The description of this paragraph in the Summary of Tariff 
Information reads as follows: 

Wire provided for in this paragraph is that used for fencing purposes 
and for baling hay and other commodities. The fencing wire is lim- 
ited to galvanized while the baling wire may or may not be gal- 
vanized. 

Barbed wire is on the free list. This is the farmer’s wire, 
on which he has no tax now. It is now coming in free. It 
has free competition from the markets of the world if any 
would come in. 

As to production, I will refer only to one year. The produc- 
tion was large in 1914, and increased up to 1919. The produc- 
tion in 1919 amounted to 312,150 tons, of a value of $80,527,000. 
The imports for the year 1919 amounted to 42 tons, valued ut 
$26,424. The imports amounted to less than one-tenth of 1 per 
cent when the product was on the free list. The production in 
this country amounted to 312,150 tons, which, converted into 
pounds, would amount to 699,216,000 pounds. With a tax of one- 
half of 1 cent a pound, it would increase the cost of this wire 
to the farmers of America to the extent of $3,496,080. 

We exported this same wire in 1919 to the amount of $933,148, 
showing that with that wire on the free list, as against a produc- 
tion of 312,000 tons, only 42 tons were imported. Yet it is 
proposed in this paragraph to put on this wire, which is the 
farmers’ wire, a tax of one-half of 1 cent per pound, and, I 
suppose, for the purpose of evening up what he has been given 
on corn—20 cents per bushel. 

I see no reason for this tax. I see no reason why the com- 
mittee should put it on. It is not protection that is needed. 
There can be no purpose in putting it on except to let the man 
who makes the wire raise the price. There is no revenue to 
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come from it, because at one-half of 1 cent per pound it would 
cost the people $3,500,000, and the only revenue we got out of 
the item in one of the years of largest importations, and they 
never were large, was $26,000. 

I am not going to take the time of the Senate about the 
matter, but it is one of the items that I want my friend from 
Idaho, in his stalwart strength as a great protectionist in his 
party, to take to heart and see if he is going to add this tax 
to the farmers of America, even if he has been given a so- 
called protection of 20 cents a bushel on corn. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I wish to say in reply to 
the statement of the Senator from Alabama that so far as the 
steel schedule is concerned, with the exception of wire and steel 
rails, there is a very great difference in the two schedules. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator——— 

Mr. GOODING. Please wait until I get through. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want the Senator to prove that state- 
ment, because he can not justify it, in my opinion, under the 
provisions of the bill. 

Mr. GOODING. When we take the increased cost of labor in 
this country, which is now 105 per cent higher than pre-war 
prices, and when we takeethe railroad rates into consideration, 
which are 53 per cent higher than the pre-war rates, even after 
the 10 per cent reduction was made in July, the Underwood 
rates on an average are higher than the rates proposed in the 
McCumber bill. Taking the whole bill through, one schedule 
with another, the rates are higher than the bill which we have 
under consideration, especially when we take into consideration 
the wages paid in Germany as compared with pre-war prices. 
That is all there is to it. 

The question of protection.is the laboring man’s question. 
The labor is what erfters largely into the cost of iron all the 
way through. Some place or other, in producing the iron ore, or 
the finished product in the factory, and all along the line, there 
is labor entering into it as an element. That is what it repre- 
sents. 

Here are some of the prices they are payin; in Germany to- 
day as compared with what they paid prior to the war. 

The average wages for bakers in 1913 in Germany were $6.14 
a week, and the wages paid on December 31, 1921, were $2.52 
per week. The averdge wage paid to brewery workers in 1913 
was $7.73 a week, while the average on December 31, 1921, was 
$2.43 a week. The average wage paid to unskilled brewery 
workers in 1913 was $5.68 a week and on December 31, 1921, it 
was $2.39 a week. All down the list, Mr. President, we find 
that the workers in Germany to-day are being paid about one- 
third of the pre-war wage, while in this country the laborers 
are being paid wages 105 per cent higher. 

In many of the schedules I do not think the rates in the 
pending bill are sufficiently high to protect us against German 
labor. Before the war half of all the labor in Germany was 
employed in getting ready for the Great War, building muni- 
tions for the war, building up a big army, building up a big 
navy. To-day they are all doing work in industrial plants. 
Germany can manufacture for the whole world along some lines, 
and unless we have protection to the extent of the difference 
in the cost of producticn in this country and in Germany, she 
will absorb a great many of our markets and there is no hope 
for us. There is no question about that. 

I have a paper roll over in my office, brought to me by a 
Mr. Clark, that I am going to exhibit here in the near future. 
The paper mills to-day are sending their designs to Germany 
and having them made over there out of copper. It is all hand 
work ; that is, the roll itself is of wood, but the work in making 
the design is all done by hand and of copper. There is an in- 
dustry that is going to be destroyed. This bill gives it but 40 
per cent protection. It can not continue to exist without 100 
per cent protection. I am going to produce the figures; I am 
going to bring the roll here and show that the industry will be 
entirely lost to America unless it is given proper protection. 
If the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpERwoop] will simply 
consider the question of labor in foreign countries and the 
increased cost of production in America, and will take the law 
which bears his name and compare it with the McCumber bill, 
he will find that on the average the rates imposed in the Un- 
derwood law are very much the higher of the two, so far as the 
manufacturer is concerned. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD and Mr. ASHURST addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. TI will wait until the Senator from 
Idaho shall have concluded. as I wish to answer him. 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do uot wish to interrupt until the 
Senator shall have concluded his speech. 
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Mr. GOODING. I have no intention of making ‘a speech, but 
I am interested in keeping the great principle of protection and 
free trade clearly defined, and I think the Senator from Ala- 
bama has done that splendidly. 

There is not any question as to the relative position of the 
Republican and Democratic Parties to-day. The Senator from 
Alabama has goue further than to say that protection is uncon- 
stitutional; he has stated that, in his judgment, it is morally 
wrong, That is the issue that we are going to fight out in the 
coming campaign and not the question of rates. The Republi- 
cans can defend every rate in this bill, in my judgment, but it 
is the question of principle the American people must decide; 
whether we shall have free trade or protection. 

The Senator from Alabama has told us when he undertook the 
revision of the Payne-Aldrich law that he found the duties im- 
posed therein very high; that they were on stilts, and he put a 
jackserew under them and commenced to let them down; but he 
says that in the Underwood law the duties were not made low 
enough, and if the Democrats could frame that bill over again 


they would have made the rates of duty even lower. That is the 


question which confronts the American people. I think the 
duties are too low in the Underwood law, and had it not been 
for the outbreak and duration of the World War, God only 
knows what might have happened to American industries. 

I am glad to have the principle defined and the position of 
the Democratic Party stated by its great leader—I am more 
interested in that than I am in the question of rates—so that 
we.may go before the American people and fight out the issue. 
If they want free trade, they may have it, and that is what 


the policy championed by the Senator from Alabama means, and | 


is absolutely nothing else and nothing less than that. 

Mr: UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, speaking personally and 
for nobody but myself, I am delighted to meet the issue pro- 
posed by the Senator from Idaho. The Senator first stated 
that I defined the proposition which he has presented as being 
immoral, Well, I do not say that every Republican bill is im- 
moral, but I do say, and I have always believed, that the prin- 
ciple is immoral of using the power of the Government through 
the instrumentality of taxation to take dollars out of one man’s 
pocket and put them into the pocket of another, and especially 
when that other may be a great monopoly. Many people may 
not agree with me, but I regard that proposition not as the im- 
morality that sends a man to jail or the immorality that makes 
him a leper among his fellow men, but it is that immorality 
that stamps the mark of greed upon his conscience; it is that 
immorality that puts into men’s souls the desire to grind down 
other men for their own advantage. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
from Alabama absolutely, that any tariff bill which makes the 
rich man richer and the poor man poorer would be a crime 
and is a crime, Any tariff bill that would give the American 
manufacturer a complete monopoly, in my opinion, is a mis- 
take. The point I am making is that the pending bill only 


makes allowance for the honest difference between the cost of | 


production between this country and foreign countries, and in 
many cases is not even that much, if the price of labor in 
America and the price of labor in foreign countries be fairly 
considered. 


Furthermore, I want now to say to the Senator—and if he | 


will investigate the facts he will find that I am correct, though 
he and I have disagreed about it before—that something like 
80,000,000 American people who are living in the great cities 
may be reached by water transportation from foreign coun- 
tries, and may be clothed and also fed, if you please—I do not 
say that that is now being done, but it may be done—by our 
foreign competitors under freight rates very much cheaper 
than. the farmers of America pay when they send their freight 


over the lines of railroads which are manned by the most ex- | 
pensive labor in the world and on which freight rates are of 


necessity high. That is the situation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
avoids the issue between us. 

Mr. GOODING. No. In order that the Senator may not mis- 
understand me, I repeat that I agree with him thoroughly that 
any tariff bill that will make the rich richer and the poor 
poorer is a crime. No Republican advocates that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am giad the Senator admits that 
much; but when he advocates exclusive rates, levied so as to pro- 
tect the American production, he advocates a policy which 


enables the manufacturer to stand behind that protective wall | 
and charge higher prices to the American people than he would | 


charge if such rates did not exist. If that is not through Goy- 
ernment instrumentality taking the money out of one man’s 
pocket and putting it into another’s, I do not know what it is. 
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The whole history of tariff legislation Las demonstrated that 
many men have grown inordinately rich because their business 
had been protected by a tariff such as is now proposed. 

I am glad, however, that the Senator from Idahe agrees 
with me that when that happens it is immoral; and it is bound 
to happen under legislation that prohibits imports, That is 
what I am pointing out right now. Of this very article which 
is under consideration there are no imports which can come 
in now, and the Committee on Finance have put the rate higher 
for that purpose, : 

Mr. GOODING. But the Senator from Alabama says that 
any protection is morally wrong and unconstitutional. The 
Senator belongs to the school. which advocates that doctrine. 
That is the principle that we are going to discuss in the coming 
campaign, and which should be discussed here. 

| Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from Idaho can not put 
| me in the record wrong. I was one of the men who wrote the 
| present law. 
| In collaboration with my associates I helped to levy taxes at 
the customhouse which would yield revenue for the Govern- 
| ment, and I endeavored to levy those taxes in such a way that 
| imports could come into this country at least to a reasonable 
degree and afford competit’on in order to hold down prices. I 
| made some mistakes; awhile ago I admitted a mistake which 
was made in connection with the paragraph now under con- 
sideration, The rate was reduced from 40 per cent in the old 
law to 15 per cent, hoping to abolish a prohibitive rate and 
reduce the tax to a point where it would be a revenue rate and 
| allow some competition to come in, but I did not make the rate 
low enough. I intended to do it, and yet those in charge of this 
| bill now are turning around and putting the rate at 35 per cent. 
Although the Senator from Idaho winds up his statement by 
saying that the rates in the present law, which he calls the 
Underwood law, are too low and says that I would lower them 
still further, yet in the beginning of his speech he said on 
| account of the difference in prices and labor costs between this 
| country and foreign countries the duties in the present law, 
the so-called Underwood law, at the time it was framed were 
higher than they will be under the McCumber bill. 

Mr. GOODING. That is according to the cost of production. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, The respective scales of wages are going 
to apply equally, whatever they may be, under both bills; these 
bills are not going to change the scale of wages. There is going 
to be the same scale of wages under the McCumber bill that 
there is under the present law, Under the present law the bill 
which was prepared when I was chairman of the committee in 
the House and the distinguished .S@nator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Stumons] was chairman of the committee in the Senate, 
under our joint efforts the wages, as the Senator knows, have 
not decreased, and yet if the Senator will take the items of this 
| bill in almost every case he will find there is an increase over 
the present rates, and in many cases they are doubled, and some 
cases trebled, in the tax that is levied at the customhouse. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the difference between the 
| Senator and myself is that he is not willing to take the wage 

scale into consideration, where I believe it‘ must be taken into 
| consideration. I believe that there is an honest difference 
| between the cost of production in this country and the cost of 
production in every other country on earth, and American 
standards can not be maintained without a protective tariff. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator asserts that. 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator desires to destroy the Ameri- 
can standards, just let him reduce the rates below the level of 
| protection, and there will be no question as to what will 

happen. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator asserts that, and he has 

| asserted it many times. I have continually contended—— 

Mr. GOODING. That is an honest difference between the 
Senator from Alabama and myself. 7 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly; but if the Senator will allow 
me to proceed—— 
|. Mr. GOODING... And there is not the least feeling about it, 

so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. None whatever; but I merely wish the 
Senator to let me proceed until I can explain to him this ques- 
tion of the difference in wage rates. I know the Senator thinks 
there is a great wage difference as to every item in this bill, 
and therefore the duty on every item should be increased and 
additional taxes levied on the American people.. In some com- 
modities there is a difference in the wage scales, but when it 
comes down to the iron and steel products the wages do not 
eount. .The difference in the cost of wages is infinitesimal, 
because they are machine-made articles. The real cost is in the 
investment in the machinery, in the organization of the plant, 
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In those items where there is a real difference in wage costs 
between the foreign articles and the American article in the 
iron and steel schedule the articles are left on the free Tist. 

The man who delves in the coal mine or the man who 
delves in the iron mine must work with the brawn of his arms, 
and in such industries a cheaper wage may be registered in pro- 
duction. The Senator may say that I assisted in putting coal 
and iron ore on the free list when I supported the present law, 
and that the present law carries them on the free list; but now 
the Republicans come along and leave that class of labor on the 
free list. When, however, it comes to the pig-iron furnace, with 
its automatic hoists where the work is all practically done by 
machinery, where the difference in cost between this country 
and abroad does not amount to 50 cents a ton, it is proposed 
to put a tax of $1.25 a ton on the product. In the case of 
the wire products which we have been discussing, they are 
largely the result of machinery with only a few men here and 
there to guide the wire as it comes through the machine rolls; 
it actually comes out of the billets, is rolled into wire, and is 
wound up by machinery, with only a few guards here and there 
to direct its course, so that the labor cost is infinitesimal, and 
the increased efficiency of our American mills and their ma- 
chinery more than wipes out any difference in labor costs; it 
amounts to nothing; and’ yet on the pretense of helping labor it 
is proposed to take these articles off the free list and impose 
on them a tax of one-half cent a pound. 

That tax is put there for something or for nothing, In the 
best year it produced only $26,000. If it registered on the prod- 
uct, it would amount to $3,500,000. I can not see any reason 
why you put it here if it was: not that you intended that the 
farmers of America should pay it, and they certainly are not 
going to pay it to the Government. It is to be paid to the manu- 
facturers of this class of wire, who prospered as they never 
prospered before under a law that carried this product on the 
free list, and I say that is: typical of all articles of this kind 
in the iron and steel schedule, and there are other schedules 
that we will come to before we finish this bill. The clothes 
that go on the farmer’s back, the tools of his industry, he has to 
pay for under this idea of levying a protective tariff, and in 
return you give him a tax of 20 cents a bushel on corn. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the committee is having its 
daily sessions. Of course, it can not have very long ones be- 
fore 11 o’clock in the morning. It undoubtedly will from time 
to time make modifications even in its own amendments. Pos- 
sibly some rates will be raised, probably more lowered. Un- 
doubtedly when we get through with the committee amend- 
ments we will take up other amendments which we may sug- 
gest from time to time. The only point I desire to make now 
is that I wish we could hold to these amendments, at least, and 
dispose of those; and when we come to the bill in general, then 
amendments will be offered, some possibly by the committee, 
many more undoubtedly by those who oppose the measure, and 
then we will argue over again the same questions that we are 
now discussing. 

I only pause long enough to say this with reference to the 
general observation made by the Senator from Alabama. 

It is true that conditions have not become so normal that we 
are receiving the imports from foreign countries that we may 
reasonably expect in the future, and we have to take that into 
consideration ; and if we take our principal competitor and find 
that the wages of labor have gone down to practically one-third 
of what they were in 1914, while in this country they have 
gone up to 100 per cent higher, or twice as much as they were 
before, we can see then that that would spread the difference 
six times; and if we say that in 1914 American labor was $3'a 
day and German labor was $1 a day, that would be a difference 
of $2; or twice as much, and that would be multiplied to six 
times as much to-day. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, if the Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment. If there is that much 
difference, and it is liable to remain very nearly that, we will 
have to take that into consideration in fixing rates of duty 
which we think will be reasonably protective when conditions 
become more normal, and our competitor is producing as much 
as he can produce, and is entering our field for the profit. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, if the Senator will allow me just 
one minute, that is a beautiful theory that he has advanced. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Oh, I am not making that the sole differ- 
ence by any mears. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me there, 
though he is advancing a beautiful theory—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is not beautiful; it is an ugly theory. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But there is no justification in the fact. 
T know this business, and I know that although the wages went 


up in war times they are coming back now, and have nearly 
reached the level that they were before the war: 

Mr. McCUMBER. In the foreign countries? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In this country. There has been a 
downward trend of wages every hour since the war came on, 
and they are approximating now what they were before the 
war. On the other hand, the wages in foreign countries like 
Germany, where they went to the bottom, are advancing, as the 
reports show, every day. If the Senator has been reading 
recent trade journals he knows, as F know, that the general 
trend of wages in Germany has greatly increased, the cost of 
living there is increasing, and the cost to: American tourists is 
going up there. The papers have been full of it, and so the 
fact is just exactly the reverse of what the Senator bases his 
argument on. Of course the Senator and I could never agree 
on a tariff bill, because we differ so much in. principle, 

Mr: McCUMBER. No; but we ought to agree upon the facts 
and the figures. 

Mr. UNDDPRWOOD. There is no question about the facets, 
because I know. I know in the furnace business that we shut 
down for a year, and I know that until there was a readjust- 
ment of wages we could not operate at all, and that now we are 
coming back, and I know that in this industry the wages have 
gone baek down, down, and I know, on the other hand, if you ean 
believe the trade journals; that the wages in Germany are going 
up, up from what they were a year ago, when the Senator says 
there were some importations coming in:here, but I want to say 
this: 

The Senator intimates that there is no use in our discussing 
these problems, beeause his committee may lower the rates. I 
am glad to know that; but, of course, all I can debate and all 
I ean consider is what you present to the Senate now. You 
May come in here with amendments and cut down these un- 
justifiable rates. I hope you will. I hope the light is dawning 
on the other side of the Chamber; but, until it does dawn, I am 
justified in criticizing the bill as you present it to: the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I say that at least the 
Senator and I ought to agree upon well-established facts, It 
seems that we do not agree upon the wage scale. of our com- 
petitors as compared with our own. I do not think the wages 
have gone down in Germany; I agree that the wages have gone 
up aS measured by the mark; but the mark has gone down, and 
measured in American dollars wages have not increased to any 
material extent. The mark has: gone down and gone: down 
enormously. I do not know whether it has struck the bottom 
yet or not. It has gone so low that there is only one way out 
of it, and that is repudiation finally, and undoubtedly that will 
be the result. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBDR. Just a moment. In our own country the 
skilled labor is more than 105 per cent higher than it was be- 
fore the war. The highest skilled labor is. more than 175 per 
eent higher than it was before the war. I can not speak for 
the Senator’s particular mills down there. He may be getting 
down close to a pre-war basis, and when I speak of the skilled 
labor I am speaking of it in general, and I will admit that 
possibly labor constitutes a less proportion of the cost of pro- 
duction in the iron and steel industry than in any other in- 
dustry. Still it is important when there is. that immense spread 
between them. 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will just. let me answer 
the question—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER.. I will yield first to the Senator from Ala- 
bama, and then to the Senator from. Idaho. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD: If the Senator will allow me, of course, 
there may be one great skilled workman who handles a great 
piece of machinery whose wages have gone up; but if the Sen- 
ator will take the comparison of the wage scale in. the iron 
and steel industry he will find that just what I say is true, that 
in the aggregate—and that is what counts here; it is the aggre- 
gate, beeause it is the aggregate that makes up the cost of the 
material—it has beem dropping ever since the war. I know that 
to be a fact, and you can take any trade journal and yor will 
find that it is a. fact. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator mean to tell me that it 
dropped in 19207, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I say that it has been dropping ever 
since the war. 


To whom. does. the Senator 


Then from 1918 right down: each year it 
I think the Senator is mistaken. I think he 


Mr. 
has been lower? 
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will find that the peak of high wages was reached in 1920, and 
not at the close of the war. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. For about 9 or 10 months after the war 
we continued to have abnormal times, and of course wages did 
not drop until after that time; but from the time that was 
reached wages in the iron and steel industry have been going 
down, and it is due to that adjustment that the plants have been 
able to go back to work. There is not any question about that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield now to the Senator from Idaho, 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, my information in regard to 
the average wages in this country being 105 per cent above 
pre-war prices was secured from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics on Monday morning of this week. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But that is the average of all, 

Mr. GOODING. That is the average increase. 

Mr. McCUMBER. .I say the skilled labor has not gone down 
in proportion to the unskilled labor. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from North Dakota a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator give us figures showing 
what the cost of labor is in the manufacture of wire? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not the particular cost of labor; no. I 
know generally that the labor in the foreign country has de- 
creased a certain percentage, while other labor has gone up a 
certain percentage. Therefore, if we are going on the protective 
theory we would have to have a greater protection, other things 
being equal, than we would have to have under-a condition in 
which the wages more nearly approach each other. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am asking the Senator, in the manu- 
facture of a thousand dollars’ worth of wire in this country, 
what is the labor item cost? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can go back to the testimony, perhaps, 
and pick it out for the Senator, but I think that is almost a 
waste of time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say to the Senator that the census 
figures give exactly what the costs are. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I will get them from the testimony, but 
I do not care about taking up the time now. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator permit me to read 
these figures to him? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will take one. The Senator has asked 
me a question, and I will take Mr. Campbell’s testimony : 

I have figured the cost on every product that we manufacture, from 
the ore mine and the coal mine and the limestone quarry, including 
transportation, to the finished product. I can give you the items. 
You take, for instance, barbed wire, which is one of the things that is 
on the free list. Galvanized barbed wire carries a labor cost from mine 
to the finished onvie alone of $39.33, which is the highest labor cost, 
with one exception, of any product that we manufacture, and we manu- 
facture a large line. 

I have given it upon that alone. I do not care about running 
over all of the items, because we are drifting from the particu- 
lar matter on which I want a vote. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I want to be specific at 
this point. The official figures of the census for 1919 give the 
total expenditure for labor of the wire manufacturers at $32,- 
000,000. The total product which was made by the use of the 
$32,000,000 spent for labor was $162,000,000. So the labor 
amounted to 20 per cent. In gpite of the fact that the labor 
cost jn the manufacture of wire, as shown by the official figures 
of the American census, amounts to only 20 per cent, you are 
imposing a duty upon wire of 25 per cent, which would reim- 
burse the manufacturer of wire, not for the difference in the 
cost of American labor and labor abroad, but would reimburse 
him for the total cost to him for labor, and 5 per cent besides. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, labor is not the only item 
in the cost to the manufacturer that has increased. The labor 
which produces the ore, the labor which produces the iron, the 
labor which produces the steel, the labor which produces the 
wire have all raised in the same percentage and necessarily 
increased to that extent the cost of the raw product. 

But I want to call attention to the fact that it is now a quarter 
of 5 o’clock. Most Senators like to get away about 5 o’clock 
on Saturday evening, and last Saturday I consented to take a 
recess very much earlier than that; but we have practically 
done nothing to-day. We have had votes on only one or two 
items. I was greatly encouraged yesterday by the progress we 
made, and I hope we can get a few votes upon this matter before 
we recess to-day. I do not want to hold the Senate in session 
any longer than is necessary. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK, Mr, President, I do not think the Senator 
will accuse me of delaying, but I want to call attention to one 
or two features of the history of the manufacture of insulated 
wire in the United States, whith is exactly the item we are 
considering. 
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Under the Payne-Aldrich tariff law of 1909 the tariff tax 
levied upon this wire was 40 per cent, and when the Democratic 
majority amended that tariff it reduced it to 15 per cent, a very 
radical reduction. That reduction was met with the prediction 
that it was going to ruin the insulated-wire business in the 
United States. What are the cold facts? 

In 1910 the total manufacture of insulated wire in the United 
States, wasin round figures, $51,000,000. One year after the pas- 
sage of the Underwood-Simmons bill the production had in- 
creased to $69,000,000 in the United States, notwithstanding the 
reduction of the tariff from 40 per cent down to 15 per cent. 
We have already heard this afternoon that in the nine years the 
Underwood-Simmons tariff law, with the 15 per cent duty on 
insulated wire, has been in effect the production in this country 
has increased from $69,000,000 to $130,000,000 a year. That 
ought to be pretty good proof, even to a high-tariff Republican, 
that this industry could exist and prosper and grow and develop 
under a 15 per cent tariff. But that is not all. 

The figures as to the imports during that time are worth con- 
sidering. We hear a great deal of talk about the difference in 
the cost of manufacture here and abroad, but ‘“‘ the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating.” The proof of whether or not this wire 
can be manufactured abroad and sold in the United States to 
the destruction of the American industry, or to the injury of 
the American industry, under a 15 per cent tariff is to be found 
in the records of imports during the last nine years. .What 
were they? 

The first year following the passage of the Underwood-Sim- 
mons law, in which the reduction was made from 40 per cent to 
15 per cent, the imports of this wire were $31,000. That does 
not sound as though it was a great destruction. In 1915 the im- 
ports amounted to $43,000. In 1916 they amounted to $10,000. 
In 1917 they amounted to $8,000. In 1918 they amounted to 
$28,000. In 1919 they amounted to $49,000. I have not the 
record of the imports for the year 1921, but they have not sub- 
stantially increased. I think the Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. Stumons] gave them as not very large. 

Let us see what has happened to the exports. Have we an 
export trade in this product on which you are seeking to put 
a 35 per cent rate? We have. We are selling this product in 
competition with all the world. In 1918 we exported $5,600,000 
worth. 


In 1919 we exported $8,800,000 worth. In 1920 we exported 


$7,600,000 worth. I have not the figures of the exports for 
1921; but these figures show definitely and conclusively that 
we are able to manufacture this insulated wire and supply 
the American market with it, practigally to the exclusion of 
competition, for the competition is negligible. The imports 
amount to less than $400 a day and the exports amount to 
$25,000 a day. » 

I bring the figures down to.a daily record, because they are 
more striking than if I give the larger figures for the year. 
We are not only supplying the -American market but we are 
exporting $25,000 worth of this product a day and imporgjng 
the negligible quantity of $400 worth a day. 

Why put a 35 per cent tariff at this time on that article 
under those circumstances? We have the proof in the figures. 
We have the proof that we can manufacture in this country in 
competition with the world. We have the proof that we can 
actually manufacture and ship the product to other countries 
and compete with the world, yet you are proposing to increase 
the existing tariff from 15 per cent to 35 per cent. 

What is this wire? In the first place, let me say that it is 
not a luxury, and you are not imposing a tariff for the purpose 
of getting revenue. You are imposing a tariff so as to give an 
opportunity to the American manufacturers, confined to a few 
great concerns, to raise the price. 

What is this insulated wire commonly used for in the United 
States? We use it in every building that is built nowadays, 
practically. It is used in the construction. It is used in the 
wires which convey the electric current in response to the push 
buttons all over our buildings. It is used for the insulated 
electric-light wires in all our buildings. It is used for insu- 
lated telephone wires. Thousands of people in every city use it. 
It is used for every imaginable purpose, wherever wires are 
brought into use in a building. It is used in millions of our 
automobiles all the time, and you are attempting to impose a 
85 per cent tax on it for the very obvious purpose of increasing 
the cost of it to the American people. You are doing that in the 
face of the fact that the present consumption is scmething like 
$130,000,000 worth a year. 

If there is any man who can defend the imposition of a tax 
like that on a necessary article, used by all classes, used in all 
buildings which are constructed from time to time, used in tele- 
phone and telegraph communication—if there is any man 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I read further: 


There are about 40 English and about 6 German rope manufacturers. 
Four or, five of the English, and none of the German, are first class. 
For purpose of importation, only the English: need be considered, as the 
German rope will probably not figure to any extent, due to the few 
factories there and their comparatively small size. Most —— ropes 
are made of basic O. H. wire, which is cheaper than acid QO. Cheap 
rope will work fairly well in England, where engineering practice 
is véry conservative and where sheaves are large, speeds slow, loads 
moderate, acceleration low, and everything is in favor of the rope; 
whereas the usage over here has been the reverse, requiring an exceed- 


ingly high standard of rope to meet our exacting conditions. Qualit 


of foreign rope has never been equal to the best American product, an 
it is well known to anyone who has dipped into the export trade that 
English and German “export quality” is far inferior to their own 
domestic grade and is simply “ made to sell.” 

On the export market the American rope has a reputation for relia- 
bility superior to the British or the German. These markets Hie in the 
regions where logging, mining, and construction are being carried on, as 
is often. the case in new countries. Prior to the war the United States, 
Great Britain, and Germany were the chief competitors in these new 
fields, particularly in South America and Africa. In South America, 
Great Britain oa Germany held the bulk of the trade. Of the imports 
of wire rope inte Central America, 66 per cent comes from the United 
States; of that into Mexico, 80 per cent. The United States also ex- 
ports into Canada in competition with Canadian and British rope over 
a 823 oer cent duty, while the British rope is dutiable at only 224 
per cent. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Goopine] earnestly declared here a few minutes ago that the 
contest in this Chamber at this time and before the country 
will be between the policy of protection on the one hand and 
free trade on the other. I respectfully differ. The wisdom of 
the policy of protection—even of high protection—may be con- 
ceded for the purpose of the argument; but how are you going 
to defend this particular rate? 

Mr. President, it is perfectly well understood that the Re- 
publican Party is wedded to the policy of protection; this bill 
has met their approval and is a protective policy bill. The 
validity of it must be discussed upon that basis; that is, the 
basis upon which I am canvassing this rate. If the Senator 
from Idaho should go before the people in the next campaign, 
as he suggests, and canvass before them .the question of the 
wisdom of the policy of protection as against free trade or 
tariff for revenue only, it is quite likely that some one in the 
audience would say, ‘“ Yes; I am a protective tariff man myself; 
but what do you say on the theory of protection, Senator 
Goovtne, about this duty on wire rope, which is utilized so 
largely in your State by the miners there?” 

Mr. GOODING, Mr. President—— ~° 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield, 

Mr. GOODING. So far as the question of protection’ is con- 
cerned, because wire rope is. used in the mines, or by whom it 
is used, does not make any difference to me. I have been 


discussing the principle of protection to American labor; that | 


yas my thought all the way through. 

I have discussed what the Senator from Alabama has had to 
say about the Underwood rates being too high, and his state- 
ment that had he been making the rates at the present time he 
would reduce them still more. That is what I was discussing. 
I insist that the difference between the two parties is one of 
free trade and protection and it can not be camouflaged in any 
way at all. The issue has been clearly brought here by the 
lender of the Democratic Party and we are going to meet the 
Democrats on that issue. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The comments of the Senator of 
Idaho were made in response to an interrogation directed to 
him by the Senator from Alabama as to how he justified the 
particular tariff on galvanized wire, and he proceeded to argue 
the wisdom of protection as against free trade, and I am asking 
how, on the theory of protection, he justifies this particular 
rate upon wireerope. I resume reading from the Tariff Infor- 
mation Survey: 

The war has brought about the substitution of domestic for foreign 
wire, which seems a permanent one. 7 

Reference has been made, Mr. President, to the difference in 
the cost of wages in Germany and in this country. Of course, 
wages often constitute a very large element in the cost of the 
production of any article, but it does not by any means follow 
that a foreign country can compete with us in the production 
of every article because wages there are lower than in our 
country. Germany does not seem to be able to get into the 
wire-rope market at all, notwithstanding the low rate of wages 
in that country. She is a negligible factor in the matter of the 
manufacture of wire rope, and always has been. 

Of course everybody knows that the country having the 
lowest wages has likewise the lowest efficiency of labor. I was 
in Haiti two years ago and I learned that the rate of wages 
there was 30 cents a day; but no one would undertake to con- 
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tend that Haiti can compete with this country in the production 
of anything except it be sugar; and it can not compete with 
Cuba in the production of sugar, where wages at the time of 
which I speak were $2.50 a day, as against 80 cents a day in 
Haiti, and laborers were going from Haiti at the time by the 
hundreds to Cuba to work in the sugar fields. The argument 
that seems to be entirely conclusive and satisfactory to gentle- 
men upon the difference in the rate of wages here and in Ger- 
many is for the consumption of people who do not think on 
these matters. 

The war has brought about the substitution of domestic for foreign 
wire, which seems a permanent one. The important consideration to- 
day is the sufficiency of the duty on the rope as against foreign rope 
rather than the height of the duty necessary to compensate for that 
on foreign wire. 7 

Mr. President, there is not anything to be said in favor of 
this duty, and it ought not to be imposed upon industry of this 
country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I move to amend the committee 
amendment by substituting the numeral “15” for the numeral 
“ 40,” and upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is in doubt with 
regard to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Mon- 
tana being in order. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr, President, in order that the Senator from 
Montana may have a vote upon his amendment, I withdraw my 
amendment and allow the Senator to offer his amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Utah has been agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why is there any doubt as to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Montana being in 
order? The committee amendment has been amended; that 
is settled ; but the committee amendment is still open for further 
amendment. It can not be held because one amendment ig 
offered and has been agreed to that no other amendment may 
be proposed. An amendment in the third degree may not be 
offered, but as it now stands the committee amendment fixes 
a rate of 35 per cent. Of course, that is the committee amend- 
ment as it stands now, and that is subject to amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate has agreed to 
the amendment fixing the rate at 35 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understood that the question was on 
the committee amendment as amended, which proposes to fix 
the rate at 35 per cent. + 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. «That is the question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And that amendment is still open to 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me, 
the committee proposes to amend the House provision by fixing 
the rate at 40 per cent; the Senator from Utah moved to 
amend the committee amendment by fixing it at’35 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that has been agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Wait a moment. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would not be permitted to move to amend the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah because that would be 
in the third degree. Under those circumstances, I wouid not 
be permitted to submit any amendment at all; in other words, 
apparently the parliamentary situation is such that umess my 
motion is now in order we must take the figure offered by the 
Senator from Utah or take nothing. It does not seem to me 
that can be right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was within the power of 
the Senate to vote down the amendment of the Senator from 
Utah, but it did not do so; the Senate agreed to the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah to the committee amendment; and, 
while the Chair is willing to be advised in regard to the matter, 
it seems to the Chair that that vote will have to be reconsidered: 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Has the committee amendment been adopted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee amendment 
has not been adopted. 

Mr. PITTMAN. How does the committee amendment now 
read? I will ask to have it stated by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee amendment 
| has been amended. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I asked whether the committee amendment 
had been adopted, and the Chair said it had not been adopted. 
I should like to have the committee amendment stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The committee amendment 
has ‘not been adopted, 
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Mr. PITTMAN. I ask to have the committee amendment 
stated as it now stands. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reapine CrerK. As agreed upon, in line 16, page 60, the 
committee amendment is to strike out “80” and insert “35.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask the Chair to have the Secretary state 
the committee amendment as it now reads. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. .There is no committee 
amendment—— 

Mr, PITTMAN. The committee amendment, then, has not 
been voted on? - 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state the 
situation as it is understood by the Chair. The House text 
provided for a duty of 30 per cent; the committee reported in 
favor of a duty of 40 per cent—— 

Mr WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, if the Chair will 
pardon me, it occurs to me that under any circumstances this 
motion is in order, and I move to substitute for the committee 
amendment the numeral “15.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That presents the same situation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let me conclude my parliamentary inquiry. 
I am listening to the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair intended to answer 
the inquiry, but was interrupted by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I know, and I am awaiting the answer of 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
moved to amend the proposed committee amendment by sub- 
stituting “35 per cent” for the “40 per cent” rate proposed 
by the committee. Thereupon there was a vote, and the Senate 
agreed to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah 
to the committee amendment. That is the present parliamentary 
situation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. May I ask that the Secretary be required 
to state the committee amendment as it read originally? 

The Reaping CrerK. On page 60, line 16, strike out “30” 
and insert “ 40.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. Now, may I ask how the committee amend- 
ment reads at the present time? 

The Reaptne CrerK. Strike out “30” and insert “ 40.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am sure that the reading clerk is in 
error. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair suggests that 
the proposed committee amendment has been disagreed to in 
substance. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have made a parliamentary 
inquiry. The reading clerk is evidently wrong under the state- 
ment of the Chair. I want to know what I am voting on; I 
want to know if I am voting now on a 40 per cent rate or a 
35 per cent rate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That would depend upon 
how the Chair rules upon the amendment of the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. PITTMAN, The amendment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana is to make the rate 15 per cent. The Senator from Utah 
has offered an amendment to make the rate 35 per cent instead 
of 40 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that has been agreed to. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That has been agreed to. 
not read now 35 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly it does. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Clerk says it reads 40 per cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate has agreed to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah that the 
duty shall be 35 per cent. That is the present situation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not understand which is right. Origi- 
nally the Chair put the question, Will the Senate agree to the 
committee amendment, which provides for a rate of 40 per cent? 
Then the Senator from Utah arose, as he had a right to do, I 
assume, and offered an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, His amendment to the committee amendment was 
adopted. Therefore is not the question now on the adoption of 
the committee amendment as amended? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Yes. ‘ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has so stated more 
than once. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then, of course, it is the committee amend- 
ment as amended. Do we have to vote either “yea” or “nay” 
on that? Are we not at liberty—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not know of 
any other way to vote except “ yea” or “ nay.” 

Mr, PITTMAN. Are we not at liberty to amend the com- 
mittee amendment after it has been once amended? 


Therefore does it 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is now, unless’ 
the amendment of the Senator from Montana is received—about 
which the Chair is in doubt—upon agreeing to the committee 
amendment as amended, 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is true, Now, I propound this parlia- 
mentary inquiry: In agreeing to the committee amendment as 
amended are we limited to voting “yea” or “nay,” or are we 
at liberty to amend the committee amendment as amended? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is precisely the question 
presented by the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Montana, and upon which the Chair has not yet ruled. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I was simply asking for the ruling, Mr. 
President. That is the purpose for which I rose. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, before the Chair rules 
on the question I should like to say a word. 

As the bill stands, the committee has recommended that the 
House text be amended. An amendment was proposed to the 
rate proposed by the Senate committee in their amendment, and 
that amendment proposed has been agreed to. It seems to me 
that simply substitutes by the action of the Senate a rate in 
place of the one recommended by the committee, so that the 
report of the committee stands according to the reduced rate to 
which the Senate agreed; and that seems to me to be open to 
further amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that it is not now a committee amendment; it is a Senate 
amendment, and it has been agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It has not been agreed to by the Senate. 
The pending question is, Will the Senate agree to the com- 
mittee amendment as amended? 

Mr. SMOOT. As amended. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. When a committee amendment is 
amended by a vote of the Senate, it still stands as a committee 
recommendation, does it not, subject to amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Up until the time the Senate voted on it; and 
then, when the Senate voted on it, it agreed to it. If it wants 
to vote that amendment down now, the Senate can vote it down, 
if it is not satisfied with the amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know it can. The Senator may be 
right ; of course, I do not speak ex cathedra about it ;:but if the 
Senator is right we are confronted with the proposition that 
if a Republican Senator who only wants to scale a very little 
the rate reported by the committee gets action on his amend- 
ment, no discussion can be had upon a further reduction. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Allow me to suggest to the Senator from 
Connecticut one thing that the Senate has voted upon. It 
voted that it would fix the rate at 35 per cent. Now, it can 
not vote that it will fix it at something other than 35 per cent 
unless we reconsider the vote by which we fixed the rate at 35 
per cent. Of course, it can amend that amendment in any 
other respect; but, having fixed the rate at 35 per cent by a 
vote of the Senate, we can not now change it and make it an- 
other rate without a reconsideration. But, Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Montana wants a vote upon his amendment, 
I will ask that the vote by which 35 per cent was agreed to 
may be reconsidered. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, on that I wish to be heard. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We can do that by unanimous consent. 

Mr. ASHURST. No; there is a principle involved, and I do 
not want a precedent set that will always plague us. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. ASHURST. I desire to be heard. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, this question runs to the 
vitals of this and every other bill. 

The error into which esteemed Senators are falling is this: 
They recall that an amendment in the third degree is not in 
order. That is true; but after an amendment has been 
amended other amendments are in order. I would be petrified 
with painful surprise and astonishment if Senators who have 
presided over legislative bodies, for example, the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] or the Senator from the State of 
New York [Mr. WapDsworTH], were to rise here and say that 
the one who got the floor first and secured the adoption of an 
amendment to an amendment would foreclose every other Sen- 
ator from offering further amendments. The Senate should ad- 
journ sine die if such a ruling as that could stand. Bear in 
mind that parliamentary rules are made for the minority and 
not the majority. One of the most learned men who ever sat 
in that chair, John J. Ingalls, a crisp, partisan, parliamentary 
officer, held over and over again that these rules are for the pro- 
tection. of the minority; that majorities can take care of them- 
selves. 









1922. 


Mr. President, you are a man of considerable expertence in 
public affairs, you are a strict party man—of that I make no 
complaint—but I believe you are a fair man, and I know that 
you do not want to stain the annals of the Senate with such 
a ridiculous decision, the effeet of which would be to say that 
whoever jumped up first and secured the adoption of an amend- 
ment to an amendment precluded other Senators from further 
tendering amendments to the provision. Of course, an amend- 
ment to an amendment to an amendment weuld be in the third 
degree, but that is not the case here. The question simply is, 
May an amendment be offered to a provision that has once been 
amended? Simce when did we adopt a rule which in eéfect 
would be to say that but one amen@ment can ever be made in 
the Senate to an amended proposal? 

The parliamentary status, with perfect respect to you, Mr. 
President, is as follows: 

The committee reported this bill with amendments, and a 
committee amendment eccupies precisely the same status as 
does evéry other amendment. The committee amendment has 
no higher right, no other privilege, and no preference over any 
other amendment. By unanimous consent we permitted the 
committee amendments to be considered first, and that required 
unanimous consent. That is the only privilege the committee 
amendments possess, and that privilege was acquired by unani- 
mous consent. So, when the question is on the committee amend- 
ment, the committee has the right, every Senator has the. right, 
to perfect or to offer other amendments before the provision is 
finally adopted. The Senato. from Utah [Mr. Smoor] had the 
right—he exercised the right of offering an amendment. He 
offered an amendment to a pending amendment which we call 
by courtesy a committee amendment. Does that mean, sir, that 
every other Senator is denied the right to offer further amend- 
ments? 

My learned friend from Massachusetts, the senior Senator 
from that State [Mr. Loner], does me the honor to give his at- 
tention to what I now say, amd if you should ask him, he would 
openly ‘say, “ Mr. President, the parliamentary rule is that an 
amended amendment is still nm to farther amendment.” Ask 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wapsworrm]. Ask the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut {Mr. BRANprems}. Ask any Senator 
who ever presided three hours over a ee cae and he 
will tell you that no Senator by jumping up securing the 
adoption of an amendment to an amendment can preclude other 
Senators from offering other amendments. 

So, Mr. President, I object to the request made by my friend 
from North Dakota. This iple is too vital to be jockeyed 
away. Such a precedent if rigidly followed would strike down 
the very thing for which parliamentary rules are set up, namely, 
to give each a chance to perfect the bill, and you would spike 
the noblest battery that ever thundered in behalf of parliamen- 
tary law. 

The amendment of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] 
is in order. It is not an amendment in the third degree. He 
is offering an amendment to the committee amendment, which 
has already been amended. 

I have heard this fallacious doctrine or rule once before on 
the floor of the Senate, and I heard it from none other than the 
distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], that, forsooth, 
because an amendment has been amended, it could be amended 
no further. * 

If that be true, then when the Senate adopted the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Satoor], why should the Pre- 
siding Officer put the question again? One might sit at the 
feet of the Senator from Utah and tearn wisdom in fiscal 
affairs or in statecraft; but the Senator from Utah can lead us 
into a deeper and more tangled wildwood than any man in this 
Chamber when it comes to parliamentary law, and I say this 
with great respect; and I w that if the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts be fair, he will say I am right. 

Mr. LODGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I believe I have the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senater from Masgsa- 
chusetts has been recognized. 

Mr. LODGH. I think this discussion, en which I can restrain 
my teelings—— 

Mr. ASHURST. What did the Senater say? 

Mr. LODGE. I say, on which I can restrain my feelings. 

Mr. ASHURST. As on every other subject. 

Mr, LODGE. I am not excited about it. I think this dis- 
cussion arises from a slight confusion with a well-known prin- 
ciple of parliamentary law. If, for instance, we have a bill be- 
fore us, and we move to strike out and insert, and that motion 
is lost, a motion to insert something else can be made; but | 
when the body has once agreed upon a form of words by striik- ' 
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ing out and inserting—I take it that is the easiest example— 
then, at that stage, that form of words to which the body has 
agreed is not subject to amendment. 

In this case the body has reached ‘no final agreement on the 
form of words. It is still dealing with an amendment. If the 
body had agreed to 35 per cent, it would not be open to amend- 
ment; but the body has not agreed to 35 per cent. It has only 
agreed to substitute it in preference to 40 per cent. The final 
vote is still ahead of us. The body has not finally agreed on 
85 per cent; and therefore, this being an amendment, and no 
final agreement on the form of words having been reached, it 
seems to me that it is open to further amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether it is open to an amendment now to strike out “35” 
and insert something else, after we have voted in “35”? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; entirely. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then we can keep on voting as long as 
we please on a question of a mere figure. 

Mr. LODGE. That is perfectly true. The fact that it isa 
mere figure dees not alter the fact as to the form of words. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, does the Senator from 


North Dakota contend that we have voted in “35”? 


Mr. McCUMBER. No; we have not. We have voted “35” 
into the committee amendment. We have not adopted the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. No; exactly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, we can vote the committee amend- 
ment up or down; but we have voted in favor of “35,” and we 
can not now change the “35” to “25” or “15” or anything 
else unless we vote down the committee amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not agree with the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is in very grave. 
doubt with regard to the matter, and desires to say one word 
enly before making a ruling. 

If the amendment of the Senator from Montana-is received 
and voted upon, assume that.it is adopted. Then another 
Senator can again meve that the rate be made 35 per cent, 
and that is adepted, and so on, ad infinitum; and it seemed 
to the Chair that it presented an almost impossible parlia- 
mentary situation. In view, however, of the difference of opin- 
ion which has developed with regard to the matter, the Chair 
will hold that the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Montana is in order, and the question is upon agreeing to the 
amendment of.the Senator from Montana to the amendment of 
the committee as amended. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana called for the yeas and nays, and 
they were ordered. = 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). 
the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Preprrer] and vote 
“nay.” S 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosin- 
s0N] to the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). 
ferring my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] to the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WarsH] and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I understand the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] has not voted. I am paired with that Senator for 
the day. I transfer that pair to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Moses] and allow my vote to stand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before the result of the vote 
is announced, the Chair desires to say that it had no oppor- 
tunity to examine the precedents upon the question raised by 
the amendment just voted upon. Having examined the prece- 
dents, the Chair desires to say that its ruling must not be taken 
as a precedent, because the rulings have been the other way. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. When the vote is announced, I shall make 
a parliamentary inquiry, but I want to have the vote an- 
nounced. 

The result was annownced—yeas 20, nays 80, as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
see Overman 
Harrison 


Making 


Trans- 


Heflin 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Kendrick 

La Follette 
Nicholson 


Smith 
Pittman Townsend 
Ransdell Underwood 
Sh Walsh, Mont. 
Williams 


Simmons 





aeecee 


° 
a 
soecee 


aeees 
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NAYS—30. 
McKinley 
McLean 
Nelson 
Newberry 
Oddie 
Poindexter 


McCormick Rawson 
McCumber Shortridge 


NOT VOTING—46. 
Moses 
Myers 
New 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Owen 
Page 
Pepper 
Phipps Weller 

Pomerene Willis 

Edge McKellar Reed 

Ernst McNary Robinson 5 

So the amendment of Mr. WatsH of Montana to the com- 
mittee amendment as amended was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senate now having 
voted affirmatively to fix the rate at 35 per cent ad valorem, 
and then having voted negatively that it would not change that 
35 per cent rate, I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is it in order for me now to move to make the rate 40 per cent? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that such a motion would not be in order. The question now is 
upon agreeing to the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amendment 
and get the ruling of the Chair. I move to strike out “35 per 
cent ad valorem” and to insert in lieu thereof “1 cent per 
10,000 pounds.” : 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that the Senate having voted upon the rate, it can not vote 
again upon it. I understand that this is the same amend- 
ment 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am not dealing at all with the ad valorem 
rate. I am dealing with an entirely different method, which I 
ask to have substituted for the House rate. If it were on a 35 
per cent or a 15 per cent rate, it would be a different question. 
I am now asking that the Senate, instead of substituting 35 
per cent for the House provision, substitute a specific duty for 
it. Is there any way by which I can obtain a vote on that 
proposal? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I make the point of order that the Senate 
having voted that the rate should be 35 per cent ad valorem, 
and then again having voted that it would not change that rate, 
it is not now in order to make another kind of a motion to 
change it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
of order. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, from that ruling I respact- 
fully appeal. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada 
appeals from the ruling of the Chair, and the Senator from 
North Dakota moves 

Mr. McCUMBER. If there is to be no argument, I will with- 
draw my motion to lay the appeal on the table, and we can 
vote directly on it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. PITTMAN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). 
the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ERNST (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Staniey] to 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] 
to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Preprrer], I vote 
“ yea,” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). 
ferring my pair as heretofore, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OverMAN] to the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Purpps], 
I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 


Spence 
r 
Sterlin 

Sutherland 
Wadsworth 
Warren 


Brandegee 
Bursum 
Capper 
Cummins 
Curtis 
Dillingham 
Elkins 
France 


Jones, Wash, 
Kellogg 
Lodge 


Shields 
Stanfield 
Stanley 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Walsh, Mass. 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 


Ball 
Borah 
Broussard 
Calder 


Fernald 
Fletcher 
Frelinghuysen 
Glass 
Hitchcock 
Johnson 


Cameron 
Caraway 
Colt 
Crow 
Culberson 


du Pont Lenroot 


The Chair sustains the point 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. The senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson] being absent, I withhold my vote. 
The roll call resulted—yeas 26, nays 17, as follows: 
YBAS—26. 


McLean 
Newberry 
Nicholson 
Oddie 
Poindexter 
Rawson 
Smoot 
NAYS—17. 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Underwood 


NOT VOTING—53. 
Frelinghuysen Nelson 
Glass N 


Hitchcock 
Johnson 
Jones, Wash, 
Kendrick 


King 
Lada 
Lenroot 
McKellar 
McNary 
Fernald Moses Shields 
Fletcher Myers Shortridge 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On this question the yeas 
are 26 and the nays are 17. Less than a quorum having voted, 
the Secretary will call the roll. ' 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ashurst 
Borah 
Brandegee 
Bursum 
Capper 
Cummins 
Curtis 
Dial 
Dillingham 


Spencer 
Sterli 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Warren 


Hale 
Harreld 
Kellogg 
McCormick 
McCumber 
McKinley 


Curtis 
Dillingham 
Elkins 
Ernst 
France 


Ashurst 


Wadsworth 
Brandegee 
Dial 


Walsh, Mont. 
Jones, N. Mex. 
La Foliette 
Lodge 


Gerry 
Harris 


Smith 
Stanfield 
Stanley 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Walsh, Mass. 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 
Weller 
Williams 
Willis 


Broussard 
Calder 


Cameron 
Caraway 
Colt 


Crow 
Culberson 
Cummins 
du Pont 
Edge 


Pepper 
Phipps 
Pomerene 
Reed 


Robinson 


McKinley 
McLean 

Newberry 
Nicholson 


le 
Phi 
Pittman 
Poindexter 
sdell 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Ernst McCormick Rawson Walsh, Mont. 
France McCumber Sheppard Warren 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-four Senators have 
answered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will cali the roll of absentees. 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-four Senators have 
answered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to procure the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to, ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant at Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. Wriit1aMs, Mr, Etxki1ns, Mr. Norpeck, Mr. Harrison, and 
Mr. Gooprine entered the Chamber and answered to their names, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-nine Senators have 
answered to their names, There is a quorum present. 

RECESS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate take a recess’in 
accordance with the unanimous-consent agreement previously 
entered into. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock dnd 12 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until Monday, May 29, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 
Kello 

La Follette 
Lodge 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, May 27, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Look down upon us our heavenly Father while we breathe 
the chant of immortal love, saying: Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty. O inspire us by Thy nature that we may with con- 
fidence repose our trust in Thee. Help us to be constantly 
mindful that the basis of all worthy achievement is in un- 
swerving fidelity to the accepted sanctities of public and private 
life. Remember the avenues of our country through which we 
are endeavoring to spread the knowledge of the truth and the 
spirit of good will, Bless our households and all their conse- 
crated loves and hopes. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 








MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 32, 60, and 61 to the bill (H. R. 9859) making ap- 
propriations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes; that the Senate 
had disagreed to the amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the amendment of the Senate numbered 58 to said bill; 
that the Senate further insisted upon its amendments numbered 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 17 to said bill, had asked a 
further conference with the House of. Representatives on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr, TOWNSEND, Mr. StTertine, Mr. Moses, Mr. WALSH of Massa- 
chusetts, and Mr. Broussarp as conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE FOR SUNDAY. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will designate the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. MonTaGvuE] to act as Speaker pro tempore 
at the exercises to-morrow. 

DEDICATION OF LINCOLN MEMORIAL. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has been requested to state for 
the information of the House something in relation to the Lin- 
coln memorial services on Tuesday. An invitation was sent to 
each Member. The Chair is informed that some Members have 
misunderstood the invitation. The tickets requested by Mem- 
bers have been sent to them. Only the Representatives them- 
selves can use the tickets indorsed in red “ For Representative,” 
for the Members are expected to be seated in a body by them- 
selves. A representative of the Sergeant at Arms’ office will be 
there to identify Members. Each Member has two tickets for 
his family, and then he has four’ others for friends, which are 
also for exceedingly good seats. Memberg who have not already 
received tickets can now procure them & applying at the Ser- 
geant at Arms’ office. The Members are requested to meet at the 
circle at the foot of Twenty-third Street, near the monument, 
at 2.20 p.m. Parking space for automobiles is arranged there. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point that no quorum is present. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will not the gentleman withhold that for 
a moment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Recorp remarks I made on the bill H. R. 10159. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN, 


Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, on the 12th of May the 
President of the United States. sent to the Congress a com- 
munication from the Alien Property Custodian, and it took 
the form of Senate Document 189, Sixty-seventh Congress. 
The Speaker pro tempore made reference of it to the Judiciary 
Committee of the House. It seems after consideration that 
perhaps it was not properly referred. It should have gone to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to which 
committee has been referred right along all matters bearing on 
the department of the Alien Property Custodian. As chairman 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee I have con- 
sulted the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VousteapD], chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, in respect of the motion 
which I propose to make for the rereference, and he concurs 
and approves. I have also consulted the Speaker pro tempore, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH], .and he has 
authorized me to say, in his absence, that he also concurs and 
approves. So if no one desires to say anything on my proposed 
request, I will make that motion. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman should ask unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be rereferred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the matter be rereferred from the 
Committee on the Judiciary to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, Members are persistently in- 
quiring of our committee and also of the Alieh Property Cus- 
todian in respect of the various features connected with the 
administration of the custodian’s office. It is a matter requir- 
ing a great deal of labor for the Alien Property Custodian to 
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make answer and many times he fails to convey the desired 
information to inquiring Members of the House and the Senate. 
I have the manuscript of a speech made by the Hon. Thomas 
W. Miller, Alien Property Custodian, on January 14, 1922, 
which covers nearly all the queries which he reports are com- 
monly made of him. In order to relieve the work of the de- 
partment and the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and to facilitate the office work of Members of the 
House, I ask unanimous consent to have published in the 
Recorp the document I have referred to. There is no politics 
in it; it is a businesslike statement in respect of the various 
queries which have been made from time to time in relation to 
the work of the custodian’s department. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONTAGUDB. Reserving the right to object, would the 
gentleman have it printed in small type? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I think the usual term is 8-point type, and 
I include that in my request. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has the gentleman thought of the pro- 
priety of printing it as a House document? 

Mr. GARNER. It ought te be made a House document. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has it occurred to the gentleman that it 
would be more convenient for Members for reference? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes; it is my idea that it would be much 
more convenient. It would save the Members a lot of writing. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then each Member could have a copy and 
refer to it. , 

Mr. WINSLOW. It would also be of service to the Alien 
Property Custodian’s Department, and if there is no objection, 
I accept that suggestion and make my request that it be printed 
as a House document, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the document referred to be printed 
as a House document. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I want to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts a 
question. Has the gentleman or any other person from his 
committee in view any legislation for the winding up of the 
business of the Alien Property Custodian and the return of 
alien property to those who may be entitled to receive it? 
When is the Alien Property Custodian’s office to be demobilized, 
so to speak, and when are the questions involved to be settled? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Texas 
will permit me to reply as an individual, I would say that as 
to the matter of thought being given to the subject of legis- 
lation along that line, I can assure him that there is altogether 
too much thought for the happiness of the chairman of the 
committee, but it does not seem to get anywhere definitely. 
The matter is being brought up by a thousand and one different 
people, who approach the general subject from many angles. 
That is about all the answer that I can give to the gentleman; 
and as to when it is going to be wound up, I would have to refer 
to some one better informed than I. I really do not know. 
We are trying to work out some plan which will be reasonably 
comprehensive and be in the nature, if possible, of blanket leg- 
islation covering as many points as possible, which are being 
contested. There are innumerable points of view, and each 
one seems to stumble up against some sharp edge somewhere. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Do any of the plans now before 
the gentleman’s committee or in the minds of the committee 
contemplate the satisfaction of American claims out of any 
of this property, or do they contemplate simply a return of the 
property to the original owners? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I would not feel justified in answering that, 
not because there is any particular secret involved, but the 
matter is too chaotic for me to separate out that particular 
feature, although I think it is a pertinent inquiry. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I saw in the press sometime ago 
a statement that the State Department was carrying on informal 
parleys with Germany with reference to arriving at a treaty 
later on which would adjust this alien property matter and the 
American claims in connection with it. Does the gentleman 
know anything about that? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I have no official knowledge and no per- 
sonal knowledge other than what I have read in the news- 





paper. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would like to call the gentleman's 
attention to an article which I read in this morning's New 
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York ‘World, which discusses’an imiportatit alten property traris- 
action and apparently subjects it ‘to ipretty severe criticism. 
The correspondent ‘finds ‘occasion *to refer ‘to ‘the ‘ubiquitous 
Attorney General-in'that connection. I do not undertake to say 
what ‘the merits Of ‘that particular ‘transaction are, but ‘there 
is certainly a prevalent opinion that’ Congress ought ‘to ‘legislate 
and not postpone the matter any ‘longer. 

Mr. WINSLOW. That seems to bea pretty general idéa in 
respect ‘to ‘all legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South ‘Dakota ‘rose. 

The SPEAKER. The ‘gentleman'from ‘South Dakota. 

Mr. JOHNSON of ‘South Dakota. ‘Reserving ‘the right ‘to 
object to the gentleman’s request, does he’not think thereought 
to be a rather real investigation’ made of the chemical founda- 
tion sale-and the Boseh magneto matter, among other of these 
iniquitous transactions that occurred several years ago in ‘the 
oftice of ‘the Alien Property Custodian before the ‘business of 
that office is wound up? 

Mr. WINSLOW. ‘Does ‘the gentleman want me to answer ‘the 
question or is he satisfied with having asked ‘it? [Leaughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I recognize the fact that 
the gentleman does not want to answer the question. 

Mr. WINSLOW. The :gentlenran recognizes, as he does in 
many other respects, something that does not exist. I am 
very willing to-anSwer if Iam accorded the time and it is:ger- 
mane and the Heuse desires me-to do so, but if the House does 
not I do not propose to waste apy time that might be ‘properly 
given to something real. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Then, Mr. Speaker, I:ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman be given 15 minutes in 
which to discuss the chemical foundation sale and the Bosch 
magneto sate. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MONDEBLL. Mr. Speaker, this is no time in whieh to 
discuss alleged frauds in a former administration. 

The - SPEAKRR. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that the: matter to which he reiers 
be printed as a House document? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
are there not some.articles written-er matters of opinion given 
out by the Attorney General in :egurd to the Alien Property 
Gustodian,.and would it not be wise also to embody them in this 
document ? 

Mr. WINSLOW. The gentleman is asking something I know 
nothing about. I would rather confine my request to the things 
of which I have some knowledge. This is merely a statement 
of eonditions and facts whieh would help us in our corre- 
spondence. It is net an-argument one way or the other, while 
the matter to whieh the .gentieman referred, ashe can see, 
might become a -very long drawn-out matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts to print this document as a 
House document? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speuker, I usk 
sent to’extend ‘my remarks in the 'Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. ‘Upon what ‘subject? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Touching the serviees of my colleague, 
Judge Tyson, in Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There -was no objection. 


unanimous con- 


The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full | 


as follows: 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave given me to 
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tion of representation of the Southern States in the House be- 
cause of ‘in dlleged«denial to ‘the Negro ‘of ithe right to vote. 


‘fhe wsubeommittee reported, in ‘substance, ‘that ‘the basis of 


vepresentation ‘in ‘the House under the' Constitution is that of 


-populdtion, and ‘that a‘denial to the Negro of ‘a ‘right ‘to vote 
‘under the fourteenth:and fifteenth ‘amendments to the Constitu- 


tion could only be eonsidered by Congress upon the introduction 
of a bill.or resolution for ‘an ‘investigation ‘having ‘reference to 
a particular “election :in «a specified State. The report was 


‘adopted unanimously: by the committee. 


8. As a ‘member of the ‘Census Conimittee he led ‘the fight to 


“a ‘successful ‘conclusion ‘not to report a bill apportioning the 





extend my remarks I desire ‘to publish a statement showing | 


something of ‘the services in Congress of my friend «and eol- 
league, Hon. JouHNn R. Tyson, of Alabama. 
ANSWSRING SPNATOR PENROSE, 

1. The first matter of great moment, especially to the people 
of the South, in which Judge Tyson took part was to write an 
article showiug that the bill introduced in the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, fathered by the late Senator Penrose, of that 
State, attempting to require that equal privileges in hotels, 
cafés, restaurants, educational institutions, and amusement 
places be accorded to the Negro on équal terms with the whites, 
was unconstitutiongl, resulting in the defeat of the bill in ‘the 
senate of that Stete after being passed by the louse. 

WORK ON CENSUS COMMITTEE. 

2. As a member of the Census Committee of the House, Rep- 
resentative TYSON was appointed on a-subcommittee of three, 
the other two members. being Republicans, to make! a ‘report ‘de- 
fining the jurisdiction of the committee with respect: to.a reduc- 


| ‘has ‘yet gone into'the hands of a receiver. 


number of Representatives in the House under the census taken 
in 1920, thus preventing+a loss in representation ‘in the House 
to Mississippi and -Louisiana -and defeating an increase in 
the Republican membership. 

PEACE RESOLUTION. 

4, He voted for and advocated on'the floor of the House the 
adoption of the peace resolution declaring that peace exists be- 
tween Germany, Austria-Hungary, and the United States. As 
noted in the Literary Digest, July 16,1921, he contended “ that 
cotten sales would be improved.” In other words, he contended 
that upon the adoption of the resolution the markets in Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary for cdtton would, in a large meas- 
ure, be reestablished, and this has come ‘to pass. 

TARIVW BILL. - 

5. He opposed and spoke against the Fordney tariff bill. In 
his speech he asserted, among other .things, that it taxed 
practically every necessity of life and carried a tax of $50 per 
ton on potash, a necessary ingredient. of fertilizers, used by the 
farmers of Alabama, enhancing the cost of fertilizers, where 
potash is a component part, of. at least $10 per ton. 

REVPNUE BILL. 

6. “He ‘voted agninst this bill beeause he regarded it as the 
most vicious piece of legislation ever offered to be énaeted by 
any ‘legislative body. ‘He asserted that its manifest purpose is 
to relieve the wealthy ‘individual and corporations as ‘far as 
possible from taxation: and -impose it upon the less fortunate. 
In other words, roughly estimating, 75 per.cent of the corpora- 
tions of this country will have to pay an increased tax, while 
the remainder of them are accorded a substantial reduction. 
Individuals who have an income of $66,000 per year or more 
will pay proportionately less income tax than .the individual 
who has a lesser income, He advoeated the repeal of the -so- 
called nuisance taxes. 

RAILROAD FUNDING BILL. 

7. He opposed the passage of this bill because he believed 
and stated that it involved simply a scheme to,permit the ‘rail- 
roads of the eountry to filch the Treasury of the United States 
under the guise of a loan which would never be repaid and 
because of his opposition to a donation of the people’s money. 
He insisted that on an accounting, instead of the Government 
being indebted to the railroad companies, the raitroad ‘com- 
panies, as ‘the result of United States administration of them, 
are indebted to the Government '$300,000,000. Notwithstanding 
it was vehemently urged that unless ‘the bill was ‘passed at 
once—August 22, 1921—many of the railroads ‘of the country 
would go into the hands of a receiver, and although the bill has 
not yet been passed by the Senate rio important line of railroad 
Their earnings are 
zreater than they have ever been in the history of the country, 
in face of a gradual reduction in freight rates. 

REFUNDING FOREIGN DEBT. 

8. He voted against this bill because he entertained the view 
that it is the initial step leading to the final forgiving of all for- 
eign debts, in order that the national bankers may collect some 


| five billions of dollars due them by the foreign debtor countries. 


\, 


ANTILYNCHING BILL, rd 


9. This bill is the product of the demand of -the northern 
Negro and seeks to punish sheriffs and other executive officers 
who fail or neglect <o protect the life:of any person put to death 
by a mob composed of three or more -persons, and to :impose 
a penalty on the county in which the death occurs of $10,000, 
recoverable ‘for the use of the family of the deceased, and also 
punishes those who participate in the! mob vielence. ‘He -voted 
against this bill.and made one of the ablest speeches: that was 
made against it, démonstrating its unconstitutionality. As noted 
in the Washington Star of May 24, 1922, ‘Senator Boran, a 
Republican, chairman of the subcommittee of the . Judiciary 
Committee of the ‘Senate, has joined with Senators Overman 


-and Suretps, Democratic members:of that: committee, in:agree- 


ing with Representative Tyson ‘that the bill:is: uneonstitutional. 
These.gentlemen compose‘a'majority ofthe subcommittee. 
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AUTHORIZING COOPERATIVE MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS. 

10. He voted for this bill, which permits farmers of the coun- 
try to organize cooperative associations and corporations, with- 
out paying in any capital, to market farm products, the purpose 
being to enable farmers to dispense with, if possible, the cost 
of their products being handled by the middleman and to facili- 
tate their dealing directly with the consumer. 


IMMIGRATION, 


11. He voted for the bill which restricts immigration into 
this country. . 
SWEET BILL ESTABLISHING VETERANS’ BURBAU. 
12. He voted for this bill, which facilitates the adjusting of 
compensation and hospitalization of the disabled war veterans. 
BILL AMENDING FARM LOAN ACT. 


13. He voted for the two bills which provide for additional 

credit to the owners of farm lands. 
GOOD ROADS BILL. 

14, He voted for this bill, which provides aid for the States 
in the construction of rural post roads. It also contains a pro- 
vision that any State desiring to avail itself of the benefits of 
the act may have three years after the adjournment of the first 
regular session of the State legislature from and after the ap- 
proval of the act to provide State funds each year at least 
equal to the amount apportioned for such year by the Federal 
Government. 

AMENDING WAR FINANCE CORPORATION ACT. 

15. He voted for the “bill to amend the War Finance Cor- 
poration act to provide relief for producers of and dealers in 
agricultural products.” That act provides for loans and fixes 
the rate of interest to be charged for the money loaned. Loans 
may be made for agricultural purposes, including the breeding, 
raising, fattening, and marketing of live stock, as well as upon 
cotton, corn, oats, wheat, and like farm produce. 

APPROPRIATION FOR MILITARY AND NONMILITARY ACTIVITIES. 

16. He voted for this bill, which increases the personnel and 
pay of the National Guard. 

TO AMEND FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

17. This bill amended section 10 of the Federal reserve act 
by increasing the Federal Reserve Board to eight members and 
providing for a representative of agriculture on that board. He 
voted for. this bill. 

MATERNITY BILL. 

18. He voted for this bill, expressing the view that care of 
mothers and infants is more important to the Nation than that 
ce animal life. 


Men are what their mothers make them. (Emerson.) 
The future destiny of the child is always the work of the mother. 
(Napoleon.) 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS OF WORLD WAR. 

19. He voted for and was an advocate of the passage of this 
bill. Alabama furnished approximately 100,000 men in the 
military and naval forces in the World War. Under the bill 
the Alabama ex-service men will receive approximately $20,- 
000,000 which will be spent in that State, more than is con- 
tributed by the taxpayers of that State to the National Gov- 
ernment. He abhors that the fate of the veterans of the World 
War should be as that expressed in the lines of Southern 
in “ Loyal Brothers ”: 

Dost thou not know the fate of soldiers? 
They’re but ambition’s tools, to cut a way 
To her unlawful ends; and when they’re worn, 


Hack'’d, hewn with constant service, thrown aside, 
To rust in peace and rot in hospitals. 


COMPENSATION, HOSPITALIZATION, AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING, 

20. Representative Tyson has energetically and vigorously 
assisted several hundred disabled World War veterans in se- 
curing compensation, vocational training, and hospitalization. 

GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 

21. He has mailed to his constituents many valuable Govern- 
ment publications. 

FORD’S OFFER FOR MUSCLE SHOALS. 


22. Mr. Ford, on July 8, 1921, executed his proposal to the 
Government for the Muscle Shoals property, which was trans- 
mitted shortly thereafter to the Secretary of War. As soon as 
it was made public Representative Tyson became a strong ad- 
vocate of its acceptance by Congress and has done as much 
as any Member of Congress to arouse public sentiment in favor 
of its acceptance. He says of the proposal: 

An impetus and a gubewoning. of interest in water-power develop- 


ment throughout the country is the result of the Ford offer for Muscle 
Shoals, which will be of incalculable value to the entire Nation. His 


offer has developed a realization of the enormous value of baa = 
t 


nessee River for transportation and hydroelectric purposes, 





pointed the wey for oor fertilizer, cheaper transportation, and 
cheaper power for industrial enterprises. It has awakened in Con- 
a an appreciation of the illimitable potentialities of the Tennessee 

iver, of other undevelo water powers, and of their inestimable 
value to the people of this country. 


[From the Montgomery Advertiser, June 9, 1921.] 


Democrats or SoutH WIN SIGNAL VicTorRY—QUESTION OF RBAPPOR- 
— OF REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS SETTLED FoR TIMB 
BING, 


(Advertiser Bureau, Washington, D. C. By Jesse 8S. Cottrell.) 


Southern Democrats on the Census Committee of the House have won 
a signal victory and settled during the life of this Congress the ques- 
tion of reapportionment of Representatives in Congress, which might 
have caused a reduction of the representation from the South. Led by 
Representative TINKHAM, of Massachusetts, and a small coterie of 
eastern Republicans, a movement has been gaining headway during the 
— Republican ascendancy to cut down the representation from the 

uth in retaliation for the alleged denial of the votes of the negroes. 
Eastern negroes and their Republican advocates have insisted that all 
negroes in the South are not permitted to vote and that Congress 
should take cognizance of the fact. Various bills bearing on the ques- 
tion were invariably referred to the Committee on the Census. In this 
committee the question arose as to just how far the committee could 
go, which incidentally brought the activities of this committee into 
prominence in so far as it was handling these bills. 

Led by Representative Jonn R. Tyson, of Alabama, a former chief 
ee of the supreme court of his State, and Representative J. B. 

NKIN, of Mississippi, a movement was started in the committee for 
a decision to define the jurisdiction of the committee in handling re- 
apportionment matters. Judge Tyson was the Denrocratic member of 
a subcommittee which has reported to the full committee. The entire 
committee has in turn gone on record adopting the subcommittee’s 
report, to the effect that the clause of the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution providing for a reduction in representation on account 
of a denial of a right to vote at any election can only be brought 
before Congress by the introduction of a bill or resolution for an in- 
pepe ogg with reference to a particular election in a specific State 
or States. 


[From the Birmingham Age-Herald, Sunday, April 3, 1921.] 


Tyson Raps Boss Panross, WHO, Dippy To HoLp Vorss, Ficura- 
TIVELY Kisses Ngero. 


(By Washington bureau of the Age-Herald, 500 Davidson Building.) 


WASHINGTON, April 2.—(Special.)—At last there comes a man to 
Washington with sufficient temerity to beard the lion in his den. 

As a result Senator Penrose, the Republican boss, whose procedure 
has been characterized by_arrogance and contempt for conventional 
opinion, must reckon with Judge JoHN R. Tyson, of Montgomery, who, 
on April 11, will take the oath of office as a Representative from 
Alabama. 7 

In a statement issued to-day Judge Tyson not only proves fallacious 
the legal argument of Senator Penrose that the Negro is entitled to 
public entertainment and education on a basis of equality with the 
white man but denounces as an absurdity the afterthought of the 
Senator that, despite his views, he does not believe in social equality. 


PENROSE EFFUSIVB. 


Sesie days ago Senator Penrose, in most fulsome language, welcomed 
pompous Negro celebrities on the occasion of their visit to Washington. 
In the course of his speech he declared that the Negro must be ac- 
corded equal privileges in hotels, cafés, restaurants, educational institu- 
tions, and places of amusement, and that such any must be sus- 
tained by legislation providing heavy penalties for their denial. 

Judge TYSON points out that the Constitution does not require a 
proprietor to entertain anyone’ who would be offensive to his other 
guests, and adds that the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has held on 
two grounds the justice of a company in providing separate street car 
compartments for the races, the two grounds being the right that the 
company had in its property and the public interests, 


TYSON TO G. O. P. BOSS. 


ro Judge Tyson to Senator Penrose: 

“To permit negroes to be educated at white schools would neces- 
sarily bring about social intermixture, resulting in amalgamation, which 
is contrary to the law of races. Social equality can not be established, 
enforced, or maintained by legislation. 

“The statement that Senator Penrose does not stand for social equal- 
ity in face of the fact that he advocates establishing conditions by 
penal statutes which would enforce the intermingling of races, bringing 
about a contact necessarily promotive of social associations, and, there- 
fore, equality, is an absurdity.” 
oe Tyson is a former chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
Alabama. 


LETTER OF HON. JOSEPH W. BYRNS, OF TENNESSEE, RANKING DEMOCRAT 
ON HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 18, 1922. 
Hon. JOHN R. Tyson, M. C., 


Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Junce: I wish to express my appreciation of your great 
speech in opposition to the so-called Dyer antilynching bill which ap- 
pears in to-day’s CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, It a@ magnificent consti- 
tutional argument—one of the very ablest of the many good speeches 
which were made in the course of the debate. In my judgment, you 
have clearly demonstrated the ee of the measure, and 
for this lasting public service you are entitled to the thanks of your 
constituents and the entire country. There is no question but that if 
this unwise and improper measure should pass the Senate and become 
a law your speech will serve a great purpose in demonstrating its un- 
constitutionality in the courts of the country. May I say that, coming 
from the same section that you do, I have been highly gratified to hear 
similar comments from Members on both sides of the Chamber? You 
have more than justified your reputation as one of the great lawyers 
of this Congress. 

With high personal regards, 1 am, 


Sincerely yours, JoszpH W. Brrns. 
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LETTER OF HON, J. B. ASWELL, OF LOUISIANA, OF THE COMMITTED ON 
AGRICULTURE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25, 1922. 
Hon. Joun R. Tyson, M. C. 


“9 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Drar Jupce: I am writing to express to you my very t appre- 
ciation of your work as a member of the Census Committee of the House 
of Representatives. 

Having been for several years a member of that committee, I am per- 
sonally F,miliar with the details of its work and with your forceful 

art in it. 
. At the beginning of this Congress I retired from that committee to 
become a member of the Committee on Agriculture, when you became a 
member of the Census Committee. 

When the Republican_leaders proposed a seen bill, reduc- 
img representation in Sonne from several of the Southern States, 
including Louisiana and Mississippi, yeu will recall that I appealed to 
you to oppose the measure. You promptly took the lead in the fight 
and beeame recégnized as one of the real leaders of the committee in 
opposition to the proposed Republican measure. With your masterful 
skill, judgment, and courage, the fight was successful and the measure 
defeated. 

You deserve very great credit for holding southern representation in 
the Congress as it now exists and in preventing the Republicans from 
increasing their membarehie > ne House. 

With very cordial good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, J. B. Aswein, M. C. 
LETTER OF HON. CLAUDE KITCHIN, OF NORTH CAROLINA, DPMOCRATIC 
LEADER IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Scortanp NEcK, N. C., August 11, 1921. 
Judge JonNn R. TYson, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Jupep: I have just read your speech on the tariff and 
hasten to write you to congratulate you on its excellence. It is one of 
the best speeches I have read on the tariff and it does you great credit. 
I took much pleasure in reading it. 

With assurances of my high regards and best wishes, I am, 

Your friend sincerely, ‘ 
CLauDY KITCHIN. 
Your thrust at Murpuy, of Ohio, was especially happy. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Gen. John A. Logan has 
written a short story of the history and origin of Memorial Day. 
It is very interesting and full of information. There is no one 
living who can speak on this subject with more intimate and 
reliable knowledge of the facts than can Mrs. Logan. I think 
all of the Members of the House, as well as the rest of the 
country, ought to read it, and I ask unanimous consent for 
permission to extend my remarks in the Recorp by incorporat- 
ing that article. Mrs. Logan is one of our country’s greatest 
women and, aside from our interest in Memorial Day, I am sure 
we are all interested in anything she might wish to say. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
an address by Mrs. Logan in respect to the origin of Memorial 
Day. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is ag follows: 


How MemoriaL Day Camp TO Bae—Tuis Story or THe AMERICAN 


Decoration Day 18 TOLD BY THE WIDOW OF THE MAN WHO OnRIGI- 
NATED THE HOLIDAY. 


(By Mrs, John A. Logan.) 


To properly appreciate the establishment of Memorial Day readers 
should know about the organization of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
The comradeship and patriotic principles which prompted the organiza- 
tion of this, the greatest organization the world has ever known, in- 
spired General Logan in writing the immortal order No. 11, when com- 
mander in chief of the Grand Army of the Republic. Without the 
Grand Army of the Republic there never would have been a Memorial 
Day or a medium through which it could have been established. 

‘ It gives me gredt pleasure to tell you the true story. These are the 
acts: 

The late Col. Charles L. Wilson, editor of the Chicago Journal of 
that day, invited a party consisting of his niece, Miss Anna Wilson 

later Mrs. Horatia May), Miss Farrar, his fiancé (all now dead) 

eneral Logan, and myself to visit the battle fields around Richmon 

in March, 1868. The importance of some measures then pending in 
Congress prevented General Logan, at the last moment, from going, 
but he insisted upon my going with these friends. We made a tour of 
every battle field, fortification, temporary barricade, and cemetery 
around the erstwhile Confederate capital, driving about in old tumble- 
down vehicles drawn by lean, jaded horses, driven by thinly clad, poorly 
fed men, who had survived the long siege of Richmond. We saw the 
colored men, women, and children digging out the lead and iron which 
had been shot into the fortifications, almost the only support of these 
wretched people. Visiting cemeteries and churchyards, we were deeply 
teuched by the withered wreaths and tiny flags that marked the ves 
of the Confederate dead. In the bleak March wind and light-falling 
snow the desolation seemed most oppressive. 


GENERAL LOGAN HEARS STORY. 


Returning together to the old Willard Hotel, where we then lived, 
sitting in our parlor after dinner, we recounted to General Logan the 
incidents of the trip and how deeply touched we were by the devasta- 
tion and ravishes of war. Im the churchyard around an old historic 
church at Petersburg’ every foot of the ground seemed occupied by the 
graves of the Confederate dead. Upon them lay wreaths once beautiful 
flowers now crumbling, which had been ‘placed there by loving hands. 
Little faded Confederate flags marked each grave, mute evidence of the 
devotion of the Southern people to their loved and lest. General Logan 
was much impressed by our description, saying, “The Greeks and 
Romans in the day of their glory were wont to honor their hero dead 
by chaplets of laurel and flowers, as well as in bronze and stone,” and 
that as commander in chief of the Grand Army of the Republic and 


Member of Congress front Illinois, which he then was, he would issue 
an order establishing Memorial Day, then called Decoration Day. He 
declared at the same time that he believed that he could secure the 
adoption of a joint resolution making it a national holiday and a na- 
tional ceremony. He then took up a pencil and piece of paper and 
wrote the matchless order No, 11, and remarked he would submit it to 
his staff of the Grand Army of the Republic, then composed of Dr. W. T. 
Collins, assistant adjutant general; Bvt. Brig. Gen. N. P. Chipman 
adjutant general; Capt. T, C. Canrpbell, quartermaster general; and 
Capt. Edward Jardine, inspector general. e read what he had written 
to Colonel Wilson, who expressed his appreciation of the order and pre- 
dicted it would be received with great enthusiasm all over the country. 


LOGAN’S STAFF AGREES, ‘ 


The following evening, upon his invitation, his staff assembled in our 
rooms and he submitted the order to them. Without a dissenting voice 
they thought it would receive a ready response from all loyal hearts in 
the Union. He handed the order No. 11, Grand Army of the Republic, to 
Adjutant General Chipman to be issued at once from the headquarters 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. If Célonel Wilson made any notes 
or subsequently advocated the movement, they were all lost a few years 
later in the great conflagration which visited Chicago and reduced to 
aslies newspaper files, homes, and business establishments. 

As far as I know, Bvt. Brig. Gen. N. P. Chipman and myself are the 
only living persons of all of those who had any knowledge of General 
Logan’s authorship and conception of this immortal order, which, like 
an electric shock, awakened the latent gratitude in all loyal hearts 
eae the men who had laid down their lives that the Union might 

ve, 

I claim without fear of contradiction that I know the facts and that 
my memory is as dependable as that of any one else in all the world 
who had not the same interest which I had then and shall have as 
long as I live. * 

eorge Francis Dawson, now deceased, wrote the life of Maj. Gen. 
John A, Logan from all the records, notes, and memoranda of General 

Logan which were placed in his hands. The following is from Daw- 

son’s “ Life of Logan :” 


“MEMORIAL OR DECORATION DAY, 


“In January, 1868, General Logan’s comrades of the Grand Army of 
the Republic elected him commander in chief of that order, and after- 
ward honored him and themselves by twice reelecting him to that dis- 
tinguished position. It was during his first incumbency that General 
Logan, as commander in chief of this military society ,issued the order— 
which he often afterwards, alluded to as ‘ the proudest act of my life '— 
setting apart the 30th of May as a day in memory of the dead soldiers 
who lost their lives to perpetuate this Union—a day on which to deco- 
rate their sacred graves and keep in mind their glorious deeds. This 
memorable order—which was issued to all the comrades of the ‘ Grand 
a of the Republic’ throughout the land—was in these inspiring 
words: 

“ HEADQUARTERS GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
“ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
“446 FOURTRENTH STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C., May 5, 1868. 

“ General Orders, No. 11. 

“TI. The 30th day of May, 1868, is designated for the purpose of 
strewing with flowers, or otherwise decorating, the graves comrades 
who died in defense of their country during the late rebellion, and whose 
bodies now lie in almost every city, village, hamlet, and churchyard in 
the land. In this observance, no form of ceremony is prescribed, but 
posts and comrades will, in their own way, arrange such fitting services 
and testimonials of respect, as circumstances may permit, 

“We are organized, comrades, as our regulations tell us, for the 
purpose among other things, “of preserving and strengthening those 
kind and fraternal feelings which have bound together the soldiers 
sailors, and marines, who united together to suppress the late rebellion.’ 
What can aid more to assure this result than by cherishing tenderly 
the memory of our heroic dead, who made their breasts a barricade be- 
tween our country and its foes. Their soldier lives were the reveille 
of freedom to a race in chains, and their deaths the tattoo of rebellious 
tyranny in arms. We should guard their eaves with sacred vigilance. 
All that the consecrated wealth and taste of the Nation can add to their 
adornment and security, is but a fitting tribute to the aE of her 
slain defenders. Let no wanton foot tread rudely on such hallowed 
grounds. Let pleasant paths invite the coming and going of reverent 
visitors and fond mourners. Let no vandalism of avarice or neglect, 
no ravages of time, testify to the present or to the coming generations 
pat ue have forgotten, as a people, the cost of a free and undivided 

epublic. 

“ Tf other eyes grow dull and other hands slack and other hearts grow 
cold in the solemn trust, ours shall keep it well as long as the light and 
warmth of life remain to us. 

“Let us, then, at the time appointed gather around their sacred re- 
mains and garland the passionless mounds above them with the choicest 
flowers of springtime; let us raise above them the dear Old*Flag they 
saved from dishonor ; let us, in this solemn presence, renew our pledges 
to aid and assist those whom they have left among us a sacred charge 
upon a nation’s gratitude—the soldier’s widow and orphan. 

“II, It is the purpose of the commander in chief to inaugurate this 
observance, with the hope that it will be kept up from year to year, 
while a survivor of the war remains to honor the memory of his de- 
parted comrades. He earnestly desires the public press to call attention 
to this order, and lend its friendly aid in bringing it to the notice of 
—— in all parts of the country in time for simultaneous compliance 
therewith. 

“III, Department commanders will use every effort to make this order 


effective. 
“ By order of— “Jonn A. LOGAN, 
* Commander in Chief. 
* Official : 
“WN. P. CHIPMAN 
“Adjutant General, 


“ RESOLUTION IN THE HOUSD, 


“This order having been generally complied with throughout the coun- 
try with beautiful and touching ceremonies at the graves of the dead 
Mr. Logan, on June 22, 1868, introduced a resolution in the House of 
Representatives which was wameeey adopted. in these words: 

*< Resolved, That the proceedings of the different cities, towns, etc., 
recently ‘held jn commemoration of the t herees who have sacri- 
ficed their lives in defense of the Republic, and the record of the cere- 
monial of the decoration of the honored tombs of the departed shall be 
collected and bound, under the direction of such person as the Speaker 








1922. 


shall designate, for the use of Congress.’ 
Cong., 2d sess., June 22, 1868, p. 3364, 
national holiday nearly everywhere in the United States.” 

(The above is from Dawson, G. F., Life and Services of Gen. John A. 
Logan, pp. 123-125.) 


n Gen. Robert B. Beath’s History of the Grand ay of the Repoplic 
on page 92, Gen, N. P. Chipman, adjutant general, G. A. R., eneral 
Logan's staff, refers to Memorial Day: 

Probably no one act in your administration has done more to cement 
the brotherhood of our order and to remove any prejudice that might 
remain in the minds of the public against it than the inauguration of 
the practice of an annual commemoration to the memory of our departed 
comrades. The day set apart last year was observed in all departments 
and by almost all the posts, and with the most tifying results. If 
this feature alone was the result of the organisation, I think the estab- 
lishment of a national Memorial Day a sufficient reward to our com- 
rades for all they have done, and this alone would be motive sufficient 
to perpetuate our order. No other society was in a position to originate 
the observance, and probably no other would have done so.” 


THE FIRST OBSERVANCES, 


The first observance of this order took place May 30, 1868. The 
whole country was still in mourning over the sacrifices of the bravest 
and the best “that government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people should not —_ from the earth.” The gaping wounds of 
the bloody ao in the mighty conflict were still unhealed. Widows 
and orphans made up the larger part of the multitudes who came with 
floral tributes for their loved and lost, while the ex-Union soldiers, to 
the music of solemn dirges, marched up and down the streets of the 
silent cities, stopping ever and anon to mark the grave of a fallen 
comrade with a duplicate of the starry emblem of liberty. 

The exercises of the day were replete with addresses, poems, and 
stories of the patriotism and heroism of the Nation’s living and dead 
defenders. Men who had led the sturdy columns against a dauntless 
foe told of the superhuman courage of those who fell fighting for the 
preservation of the Union, painting such vivid picture: of scenes in 
which they had participated as to bring tears to eyes u.used to weep- 


ng. 

Alas, the majority of those who inaugurated the beautiful ceremonies 
of the national Memorial Day have passed away. Their brave spirits 
Deve ane the hosts who are tenting on “ fame’s eternal camping 
ground.” 

The fact that all over this continent loyal people are still repeatin 
their annual commemoration of the gallant deeds of the heroie dea 
who have died during and since the Civil War proves that “ other eyes 
have not grown dull,” “other hands slack,” or “other hearts cold in 
the solemn trust.” Nor will the “ ravages of time testify to the pres- 
ent or to the coming generations that we have forgotten as a people the 
cost of a free and undivided Republic.” 


NOBLER NATION BORN. 


Out of the great conflicts and agony of war, with all its horrors, a 
nobler Nation has been born, consecrated to universal Christian free- 
dom. Right valiantly have they pressed forward and upward, bearing 
bravely the burdens of the peoples of many races and conditions. 
There have been no deviations from the pathway to glory and prowess 
for this Republic. 

Time, however, has smothered the furrowed plain and bridged the 
gulf that once divided the sections of our country. War for the op- 
pressed of other peoples has joined in inseparable bonds the North and 
the South, the East and the West, for freedom, progress, and humanity. 

The survivors of the lamentable conflict, under the providence of God 
can on this hallowed day assemble around the graves of their sacre 
dead and cover them with nature’s loveliest canopy. 

Peace, white-winged peace, hovers above us, and we believe that 
“ The Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall forever wave o’er the land 
of the free and the home of the brave.” 

The beacon light of liberty, brighter from the burnishing by the clash 
of arms, still attracts the oppressed and downtrodden of the whole 
world. This generation and the generations that are to follow are and 
will be beyond question committed to the oe of constitutional 
freedom, and liberty regulated by law, and to the work of securing for 
all men conality before the law, the right to pursuit of happiness and 
the worship of God according to the dictates of their own conscience. 

Founded upen these principles, our Government has won its prowess 
among all the peoples of the earth. Momentary outbreaks of the law- 
less may for a time disturb the harmony and brotherhood of citizens of 
certain localities, but the supremacy of the law established in every 
part of the United States by the armies and navies of the Union will 
stand forever. Obedience to the lawfully expressed will of the majority 
as declared in the Pilgrims’ covenant of 1620, is a principle so fixeé 
in our political system that it can never be otherwise; against it the 
weight of the rebellion of ’61-'65 was not able to succeed. The lib- 
erty, justice, and humanity of the American Government stands im- 
movably, as has been demonstrated by the recent conference which will 
enable the United States to win and hold the confidence of the peoples 
of the earth until all have been enrolled under the banner of the Cross 
and white-winged peace. 


THE AMBRICAN LEGION, 


The American Legion, if wisely organized, since the close of the 
World War is in a position to do immeasurable service for our country, 
destined as it probably is to bear so conspicuous a part in the world’s 
work. I can not resist the temptation to urge the American Legion 
to harken to an appeal made by General Logan to ex-Union soldiers, 
sailors, and marines in an address made at the close of his second term 
as commander in chief of the G. A. R. He said: 

“Tt should be the aim of the Grand Army to bring within its fold 
every honorably discharged soldier and sailor, and by the constant 
exercise of the virtues we profess exert an influence second only to the 
ehurch of Christ. Exalting the hopes and aspirations of our own mem- 
bers, we thereby help to give a proper tone to public sentiment and 
crush out all opposition to civilization, loyalty, and Christianity, as 
well as hold our organization above the criticism of the most fastidious, 
who, beholding our ‘ good works,’ will rise up ‘and call us blessed.’ 
We shall need no spam to call forth the support of all good citizens, 
who will gladly sustain our lectures and other means of support to our 
family of sufferers, in whose interest we have solicited public patronage, 
with liberal responses already. 

“The tree of liberty, watered and trained by the influences of the 
Grand Army, will send forth no disloyal shoots to dishonor our flag 
but every branch as it takes up its burden of life will have that vital 
principle of loyalty so engrafted that treason can never destroy it. And 
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<«Congressional Globe, 40th 
Since then, as is well known, Decoration Day has been observed as a 
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when the encampments that know us now ‘shall know us no more for- 
ever’ the feeling of fraternal regard we have nourished will shed its 
silent tear over our graves; the cha we have promoted will throw 
its mantle over our shortcomings, and the spirit of loyalty we have 
ee ae still rally round the flag we to perpetuate our 


LAYING ON THE TABLE CERTAIN BILLS AFFECTING THB NAVY. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, there are certain bills reported 
by the Committee on Naval Affairs which have been dispesed 
of and which are still upon the calendar. I ask unanimous 
consent to lay on the table the bill (H. R. 10909) to authorize 
the President to cancel or modify certaim contracts for battie- 
ships and battle cruisers, and for other purposes; the bill 
(H. R. 5219) to create a bureau of aeronautics in the De- 
partment of the Navy, and the bill (H. R. 6297) authorizing 
the construction of am airplane carrier for the Navy of the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to lay upon the table the bills to which he has 
just referred. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. It is clear that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker,.I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 





to answer to their names: 


Anderson Behols Kinkaid Reber 
Andrew, Mass. Kdmonds Kirkpatrick Reed, N. Y. 
Ansorg Evans Kitchin Riddick 
Anthony Pairchild Knight Riordan 
Arentz Fess Knutson Roach 
Atkeson Fields Kreider Rodenberg 
Bacharach Fist Kunz Rogers 
Bankhead Pitzgerald Langley Rosenbloom 
Barkley Pocht Larson, Minn. Rossdale 
Beek Fordney Layton “Rouse 
Benham Foster Lee, Ga. Ryan 
Blakeney FPrear Lee, N. Y. Sanders, Ind. 
Bland, Ind. Free Lehibach Sanders, N. Y. 
Bland, Va. Freeman Linthicum Schall 
Boies Freneh Longworth Scott, Mich. 
Bond Frothingham McArthur Scott, Tenn. 
Bowers Fuller McFadden Sears 

Brand Gallivan McLaughlin, Pa. Siegel 
Britten Garrett, Tenn. McPherson Slemp 
Brooks, Ill. Garrett, Tex. MacGregor Smith, Mich. 
Brooks, Pa. Gensman Maloney Smithwick 
Browne, Wis. Glynn Mann Snyder 
Burke Goldsborough Martin Speaks 
Burroughs Goodykoontz Merritt Stafford 
Burtness Goul Michaelson Stiness 
Butler Graham, Il. Mills Stoll 
Chandler, Okla. Graham, Pa. Moore, Ill. Strong, Pa, 
Clague Griest Moore, Ohie Sullivan 
Clark, Pla. Griffin Morin Sweet 
Clarke, N. Y. Haugen Mudd Tague 
Classon Hawes Murphy Taylor, Ark. 
Coekran Hays Nelson, A. P. Taylor, Colo. 
Codd Hen Netson, J. M. Taylor, Tenn. 
Cole, Towa Hill Nelson, Me. Ten Eyck 
Cole, Ohio Himes Newton, Minn. Tilson 
Collins Hogan Newton, Mo. Tinkham 
Connell Hudspeth O’Brien Treadway 
Connolly, Pa. Humphreys Olpp * Vare 
Cooper, Wis. Tusted } Paige Voigt 

Copley Hutchinson Parker, N. J. Volk 
Coughlin Ireland Parker, N. Y. Walsh 

Crago : Jeferis, Nebr. Parks, Ark. Walters 
Cramton Johnson, Wash. Patterson,N.J. Ward, N. Y. 
Curry Jones, Pa. Perkins Wason 
Darrow Jones, Tex. Perlman Watson 
Davis, Minn. Kahn Petersen Williams, Il. 
Dempsey Kelley, Mich. Porter Wood, Ind. 
Dickinson Kennedy Rainey, Ala. Wyant 
Drane Kiess Rainey, Ill. Zihlman 
Driver Kincheloe Ransley 

Dunbar Kindred Reavis 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and twenty-nine Members 


have answered to their names; a quorum is present. 


Mr. MONDELL. 
ther proceedings under the call. 


The motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. 


Mr. Speaker, I 


move to dispense with fur- 


The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 


READJUSTMENT OF PAY OF DIFFERENT SERVICES. 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 10972, to disagree to 
all the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gewtleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
10972, to disagree to all the Senate amendments, and ask for 
a conference. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (H. R. 10972) to readjust the pay and allowances of the com- 
missioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the Public Health Service, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
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Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, when 
this matter was called up in a similar way a few days ‘ago I 
called the attention of the gentleman from Illinois to the fact 
that the main difference between the House and Senate was in 
the amendment relating to retired pay. Quite a number of gen- 
tlemen of the House are strongly opposed to the Senate pro- 
vision, and we must admit that there is a possibility and a 
probability that the House members of the conference commit- 
tee might recede in whole or in part so far as the House is 
concerned, and gentlemen in favor of the House provision 
would like to have an opportunity, when this provision of the 
bill comes from the conference committee, in case there is a 
total or partial recession, to express their views to the House 
and attempt to get an expression from the House on that par- 
ticular question. That is the only purpose. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I agree with the gentleman from 
Indiana that the real difference between the House and the 
Senate on the pending bill relates to retired pay of officers. The 
other differences will be readily adjusted on a basis entirely 
satisfactory to both the House and the Senate. Now, in view of 
the fact the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKENziIzE] was op- 
posed to the action of the House relative to the matter now in 
dispute, I hope that before the gentleman agrees to recede from 
the position taken by the House that he will give the House an 
opportunity to declare its present attitude on the question 
involved, but I have no desire to impose that as a condition to 
the bill going to conference. I would like, however, to have the 
assurance of the gentleman from Illinois that if any recession 
is made from the position of the House as to retired pay, he will 
either give the House an opportunity to vote on it or give Mem- 
bers an opportunity to present their views to the House before 
any vote is asked on the conference report. 

Mr. McKENZIF. Mr. Speaker, in reply to my two colleagues 
on the committee, I wish to say, as I understand the rules of 
the House, when the conference report is called up I will have 
one hour’s time at my disposal, and I want to say to my two 
colleagues I certainly would have no objection and would be 
glad to yield them a liberal part of that hour, or to anyone 
else whom they may designate and who desires to express an 
opinion on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. McKenziz, Mr. Kraus, 


Mr. LUCE, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
question of privilege. 

The SPEAKER. 
state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, on page 7741 
of the Recorp of May 26, I brought before the House a question 
of privilege in reference to House Resolution 323, the Wood- 
ruff resolution, suggesting at that time that the Rules Com- 
mittee order the chairman of the Committee on Rules to report 
that resolution, and that he had refused to do so and still 
refuses to do so. I think the quorum call disclosed the gentle- 
man is not here, which is evidence he does not intend to report 
it to-day. I believe that the expiration of 24 hours since the 
ruling of the Speaker yesterday has brought me within the 
construction of the word “ reasonable” that was laid down by 
the Speaker on yesterday. 

I believe the Speaker of the House, like a court, must not 
close his eyes or shut his ears to absolute facts. The fact that 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules on yesterday remained 
silent when I asked the definite question if he ever intended 
to report this resolution, brings this case within the rule of 
law that a contract, although a ‘ reasonable” time may be given 
to have it executed, may be called for execution at once if the 
party who agrees to perform a certain act says definitely he 
will not keep the contract. I think a “reasonable” time has 
expired and that the chairman of the Committee on Rules, in 
accordance with the ruling of former Speaker Reed, ought 
to be compelled to present this resolution to the House itself, 
and I move that he be compelled to do so. 

The SPEAKER, ‘The Chair is ready to rule. Regardless of 
the question of whether a reasonable time has transpired since 
yesterday, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] is 
now claiming recognition for the purpose of presenting a con- 
tested-election case, 

According to endless precedents a contested-election case is 
the highest privilege of the House. Granting for the sake of 
argument that the contention of the gentleman from South Da- 
kota is correct, it would certainly not give him the right to 
bring it up now in opposition to a contested-election case. 


The 


and Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. 


Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 


The gentleman from South Dakota will 
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Therefore, and on that account, the Chair declines to recog- 
nize the question of privilege. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. If it should be brought to the attention of the Chair 
that between now and next Thursday, when I understand there 
is to be a meeting of the Rules Committee, at which time certain 
gentlemen who voted for the reporting of this Woodruff resolu- 
tion are going to move to reconsider and kill it—if it should 
be brought to the Chair's attention that that is the case, and the 
leadership of the House should determine on Wednesday next, 
the only other day that we meet, to bring up another contested- 
election case, would the Chair then feel he could recognize me 
on the question of privilege? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will cross that bridge when he 
reaches it. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lucr] is recognized. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 19925. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
sell real property, known as the Pittsburgh Storage Supply 
Depot, at Pittsburgh, Pa.; and 

H. R. 241, An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
a perpetual easement for railroad right of way and a right of 
way for a public highway over and upon a portion of the mili- 
tary reservation of Port Sheridan in the State of Illinois. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R, 10972) to readjust the 
pay and allowances of the commissioned and enlisted personnel 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public Health Service, disagreed to by the 
House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. WapswortH, Mr, NrewBerry, and Mr. 
FLETCHER as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE OF CAMPBELL VU, DOUGHTON, 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, in behalf of Committee on Elec- 
tions No. 2, I call up the report of the committee in the election 
case of Campbell against Doughton, Report No. 882, House Cal- 
endar No. 159. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts calls up 
a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That James I. Campbell was not elected a Representative 
from the eighth congressional district of the State of North Carolina 
and is not entitled to a seat herein. 

Resolved, That Robert L. Doughton was duly elected a Representative 
in this Congress from the eighth congressional district of the State of 
North Carolina and is entitled to retain a seat herein. 

Mr. LUCE. Pending the consideration of the report, I ask 
unanimous ‘consent that debate thereon be limited to 2 hours 
and 40 minutes; that 80 minutes of this time be in the control 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CasLe], and that he be allowed 
to grant 20 minutes of the 80 minutes to the contestant, Mr. 
Campbell: that the other 80 minutes be divided as follows: In 
my own charge, 30 minutes; in charge of the gentleman from 
Louisiana {[Mr. Wizson], 50 minutes, of which time he will 
yield 20 minutes to the contestee, Mr. Doughton. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts presents 
a unanimous-consent request, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Luce asks unanimous consent to limit general debate to 2 hours 
and 40 minutes—80 minutes to be controlled by Mr. Lvce; 80 minutes 
to be controlled by Mr. CaBLE, of which 20 minutes is to be given to 
Mr. Campbell ; 50 minutes to be controlled by Mr. WILSON, of which 20 
minutes is to be given to Mr. Doughton. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The Chair assumes that in that time consent was given that 
the contestant should address the House for 20 minutes, 

Mr. LUCE. In the last election in the eighth congressional 
district of the State of North Carolina the returns, with con- 
ceded corrections, showed a vote of 82,044 for Robert L. Dough- 
ton and 81,856 for James I. Campbell, making Doughton’s ap- 
parent majority 1,088. ‘ 

The seat is contested on various grounds, There were irregu- 
larities to an important degree in numerous particulars. If I 
may judge from the report of the minority member of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Caster], the committee has 
been unanimous in its conclusion that in all but two particulars, 
namely, the matter of absentee voting and that of the votes 
cast in two precincts, the contestant has not made out his 
case, If that should not be wholly accurate, it is certain that 
eight of the nine members of the committee agreed to stch 


{After a pause.] The 
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effect, reaching their conclusion after a perusal of the evidence 
and having no hesitation in the formation of their judgment. 

In view of the fact that the report of the minority member 
dwells only upon the two matters to which I have referred, 
there is little oecasion to review the other allegations of the 
contestant. But for the sake of the record at least a few 
minutés should be takem in setting them forth. They involve 
some ifteresting questions, but directly the opposite of those 
that usually arise in an eleetion case; for the evidence does not 
indicate that in these irregularities there was enough fraud, 
enough wrongful intent, enough of eriminal practice to call for 
action. It is’ the unusual condition of wrongful in- 
duilged in by common consent, with the consent of the electorate 
itself with the consent of the leaders of both parties in-the dis- 
trict, and to some degree with the consent of the candidates, or, 
at any rate, without their protest. And this raises the very in- 
teresting question of whether the Congress may connive at, may 
eondone the violation not alone of the statutes but of funda- 
mental law by a whole electorate. This was the feature of the 
ease that gave me the most anxiety, for there has never been a 
time in our day when it was of more importance that obedience 
to law should be thoroughly observed, emphatically enforeed. 

These violations of law were chiefly of twe classes, violations 
of two provisions of the constitution of North Carolina as it 
then stood. This constitution required, in the first place, save 
for a few exceptions that I need not mention, the payment of 
poll taxes: as a. prerequisite for voting. The requirement was 
in disfavor. At this very election it was taken out of the 
constitution by the vote of the people of the State. In this 
district it seems to have been particularly unpopular, and by 
general agreement, in some eases by formal agreement, it was 
not enforced. There seems to have been uncertainty in the 
matter, for after a time, in the course of the campaign, some 
men changed their minds as to the desirability of enforcing it; 
but there was nowhere any thorough or adequate enforcement 
of that provision. This had an incidental feature of conse- 
quence, by reason of the fact that a large number of voters 
were in the Army, either abroad or but recently returned, and 
the atterney general of the State went so far as to construe 
the werd “infirmity” se as to permit the acceptance of votes 
from many solders who it was agreed had not paid their taxes. 
This foreed construction, of course, is open te serious question: 
But in view of the spirit of patriotism inspiring the eonstruc- 
tion and the general desire of the people that such a construc- 
tion should prevail, I am not disposed here to do more than to 
call it to your attention. 

Anether class of irregularties concerned a provision of the 
constitution requiring that every voter, with some exceptions, 
should be able to read and write. Here, too, there was, in some 
sections of the district at any rate, general agreement that the 
question should not be raised. If you peruse the huge volume 
of testimony, you may find delightful sidelights thrown on hu- 
man nature and may discover plenty of proef of the prevalence 
in our country still of the doctrine embodied im the query, 
“What’s the Constitution between friends?” 

Also stress was laid upon the charge of intimidation by rea- 
son of the circulating of a gross libel upon the Republican can- 
didate for President—a libel for whieh there can be no word 
of defense, outrageous in the extreme. But surely it can net 
be contended that because one candidate on a ticket is grossly 
libeled the votes cast for other candidates en that tieket should 
be brought inte question. 

Also there was much testimony in the matter of the conduct 
of the registrars, who by the law of North Carolina are allowed 
on all save the four Saturdays prior to the election to travel 
about the district and register as they see fit. This was wholly 
permissive, and if these men—as undoubtedly they did in many 
cases—remembered that they were partisans, there can be 
found no warrant in law for criticism. 

Coming to the irregularities presenting the two issues raised 
by our friend from Ohio {Mr. Canne], let me dispose first of 
the conditions in the precinets of Big Liek and Furr. An heur 
er two after the polls opened in the morning it began to rain. 
In one of these precincts it had been planned te hold the voting 
out of doors: Particularly for the comfort of women desiring 
te vote the election officials went indoors, using a room not at all 
adapted to the conduct of the election. Likewise, in the other 
precinct the room was not adapted to such a use, especially on 
a cloudy day. Each of these reoms was very dark. At best it 
would have been difficult to find the names on the poll book, 
fer they had not been properly arranged, and the voting was 
frequently delayed in trying to find names where large groups 
began with the same letter. 

That was notably the case with the letter “H.” Also women 
were voting for the first time, and we have not yet systematized 


oar records of the names of women, so that much confusion is 

everywhere caused lack of insistence upon the use of the 

given mame rather than that of the husband or his initials. 

(nome oat of themselves would have somewhat delayed 
vo ‘ 

In each case, however, there was further delay by the course 
of conduct of the crowd outside trying to get in, The testimony 
has introduced me to a new word—*scrouging.” [Laughter.] 

A Memeer. Spell it. 

nod ae eae ae 

r. HAR Texas. Mr. ker, will the tieman yiel 
right ? Speaker, gen yield 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas, That is a word that I learned in my 
boyhood; also in my babyhood. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROSE. I want to make the same statement as the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. f understand that was used in Plymouth 
Colony. [Laughter.} 

Mr. LUCE. Well, “scrouging” is unfamiliar in these days in 
my part of the country. I find that it describes the action of a 
confused mass of men in physical contact with each other, en- 
gaged in swaying back and forth, with some scrapping, if I may 
use the word here—— 

Mr. TEMPLE. That word is familiar, too—— 

Mr. LUCE, Constituting, if such a thing may be conceived, 
a peaceful riot. 

Now let me give you the language, if I can, of one man who 
participated in this joyous merriment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
happen by aceident? 

Mr. LUCE, In this particular case it is alleged by the con- 
testant that it resulted from conditions which were planned. 
As @ game I should not see attractions fn it myself, but they 
seem to have reveled in this thing all day long. Here is the 
way one man describes it in replying to the question, Tell how 
they were crowded: 

Answer. They were packed in; locked arms on one another’s shoul- 
ders, and locked arms one around the other. Once in awhile the crowd 
would break and turn wrong outside out.- I thought I might get in, 
but some got to the deor facing and turned back on the crowd. 

[Laughter.] 

These precincts were overwhelmingly Republican, and the 
crowd was overwhelmingly Republican. A witness, on being 
asked to explain about it, replied: 

I reckon 50 or 75 crowded all the time. 
im and vete a come out and say, “ Le 
Democrats.” 

[Laughter.] 

The contention in regard to these precincts is being raised 
by the Republican contestant, I have no doubt—I am sure—in 
perfeet good faith; but, unfortunately, no small part of the 
trouble in these preeinets was caused by his own friends. There 
was no testimony to which weight could be given to the effect 
that once inside the building there was any discrimination, and 
the testimony does net indicate that outside the building there 
was such discrimination on the part of the crowd itself as to 
warrant the conclusion that a purely partisan end was in view. 
The good nature of the whole proceeding is further shown by 
the fact that in the forenoon it was agreed to admit all the 
women, so that they might not have to stand out in the rain, 
and all the men more than 60 years old; and it is not denied 
that the women and the men more than 60 years old, regardless 
of party, had the opportunity to vote. The young men, those 
under 60—and I put it that way with personal considerations in 
mind—— 

Mr. TEMPLE. Gratification—— ; 

Mr. LUCE. Yes, gratification, as is suggested—the young 
men stood out there and enjoyed themselves all day. 

Seriously, this was a reprehensible procedure, not to be 
exeused, and most unfortunate. FE am quite certain that all 
the skill was not displayed by the election officers there in han- 
dling the crowd or receiving the ballots that should have been 
displayed; but of the total vote cast in those two precincts 
about three-fourths was cast, and the vote was cast at the rate 
of more than one a minute throughout the day. Under those 
conditions it did not seem to eight of the nine members of your 
committee that we would be justified in throwing out the whole 
vote of. those two precincts, a vote cast at the rate of more 
than ome a minute, with three-quarters of the registered vote 
cast. 


Is it a game? Is it planned or does it 


ann Republicans would go 
8 


cro out the damned 


Furthermore, of the veters excluded there was a percentage 
composed of Democrats; and it seems almost incredible that 
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partisans should conspire toe attempt to gain advantage by 
shutting out their own adherents because in their expectation 
the percentage of their opponents shut out at the same time 
might be larger than that of their adherents excluded, 

Coming next to the question of absentee voting, the testimony 
shows that a very large number of the absentee votes were cast 
for the Democratic candidate and but a small proportion for the 
Republican candidate. 

Mr. ROBSION. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION. On the point in which the two precincts 
were involved, did the contestant request that those votes be 
thrown out in those two precincts? 

Mr. LUCE. I understood that the contestant requested that 
the whole vote of the two precincts be thrown out. 

Mr. ROBSION. If they were thrown out, what bearing 
would it have on the result? 

Mr. LUCE. It would not change the result unless in con- 
nection with other features of the election. 

Mr, CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. CABLE, | Is it not a fact that instead of requesting that 
the vote of these two Republican precincts be thrown out, the 
contestant requested that the Republicans and Democrats de- 
prived of voting be counted? 

Mr, LUCE. My understanding was that the whole precinct 
was to be thrown out. 

Mr. CABLE. Are not both those precincts overwhelmingly 
Republican? 

Mr. LUCE. They are overwhelmingly Republican. 

Mr. CABLE. And the question came up as to whether the 
contestant would not have the right to count the Republican 
voters who were standing outside, and who did not get the 
opportunity to vote. 

Mr. LUCE. The question was raised, but I understood that 
in the minority report the contention was made that the whole 
precinct should be excluded, However, if I am in error, and 
it is desired only to give credit for the votes of the men who 
did not get the chance to vote, that would not change the re- 
sult unless in connection with gains for the contestant in the 
more important particular to which I must devote the rest of 
my time. 

The minority report alleges that by reason of the apparent 
discrepancy in the volume of Republican and Democratic 
absentee vot ng fraud must have been perpetrated. On ex- 
amination of the record it will appear that these absentee 
votes were chiefly contested on the ground of nonpayment of 
poll tax or other disqualification, notably that of nonresidence. 

This brings up the question of domicile, one of the most 
difficult subjects in the range of the law. It is a matter of 
intent, and if you will study the record you will find that in 
almost no instance was there presented any proof whatever 
bearing upon the intent of the voter. The allegations of the 
witnesses were largely opinion or hearsay, mostly unsupported 
by other witnesses, allegations that would not stand for a mo- 
ment in any court of justice. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLOUSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. There will be opportunity later. I desire here 
to close this part of my remarks in order that others may dwell 
upon these questions in detail. With this review of the 
general outline of the case, I will reserve the remainder of my 
time and yield the floor to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CABLE]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman reserves seven 
minutes of the time allotted to him. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Caste] for one hour. 

Mr. CABLE. I yield myself 80 m‘nutes at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
gentleman who just preceded me has referred to the scrouging 
in the precincts of Big Lick and Fur. At the outset I want 
to call the attention of this House to the so-called scrouging 
in the absentee bailots. The record discloses that of those 
who voted in person a majority of the votes went to the Repub- 
lican contestant, but by reason of the overwhelming number of 
absentee ballots the contestee was seated. 

The number of Democratic absentee ballots is 1,596. The con- 
testee obtained the benefit of these, and only by reason of this 
large number of ballots was he given a majority of the votes cast, 
On the other hand, contrasting the 1,596 absentee Democrats, I 
call the attention of the House to the fact that there were only 
201 Republican absentee ballots cast for the contestant, 
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Mr. CLOUSE. Will the gentleman yield right there for a 
question? 

Mr. CABLE. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr, CLOUSE. What per cent of the absentee vote had paid 
= poll tax, which was a condition precedent to the right to 
vote? 

Mr. CABLE. I do not raise that question at all in this case. 
There were several issues raised. One was the poll tax. 

Mr. CLOUSE. There was one other question I wanted to 
ask the gentleman in order to get it clearly in my mind. Did 
the majority report of this committee recognize the validity 
of an agreement between individual leaders of the parties or 
factions to eliminate the condition of the law that a voter must 
have paid his poll tax? And by voting for the majority report 
would this House approve that action of waiving a specific stat- 
ute in order to give women and children or individuals not 
qualified under the law the right to vote? 

Mr. CABLE. I do not think any children voted, but there 
were dead people and insane people who voted. 

Mr. CLOUSE. I understood the chairman of the committee 
to say that a large number voted without having paid their 
poll tax. 

Mr. CABLE. They did; and that question was raised and it 
was thrashed out, and I think it was proved that there were 
200 or 300 who voted without payment of their poll tax. But 
the soldiers 

Mr, CLOUSE. What effect would that have had on the final 
result of the election if they had been eliminated? 

Mr. CABLE. ‘There is only one thing that could have an 
effect on the final result of this election, and that is the absentee 
vote. I am here, and have filed a minority report askiug that 
all absentee votes be thrown out and the Republican contestant 
seated. The question of the poll tax, while it might gain a few, 
if they proved every one of them it would not seat the contest- 
ant; but if we have shown that the absentee ballots were cor- 
rupt and illegal, as I hope to show to you, then the Republican 
would be seated by 800 or 400. ; 

Mr. CLOUSE. Go ahead. 

Mr. CABLE. The State of North Carolina is famous for a 
great many things. It is famous because it produces all the 
varieties of agricultural products produced in any State of the 
Union, yielding the agricultural products of both North and 
South. It is the only State that fills every blank of the census 
of agricultural products. It is famous because in that State 
was established the second State university in this country. 
It is famous because Uncle Joz CANNON was born in that State. 
[Applause.] It is famous because at least one President was born 
there. It is more famous and always will be, unless they change 
the practice, for its election machinery. The senior Senator 
from North Carolina is reported to have said that by means 
of their election machinery in North Carolina they gain at 
least 40,000 votes, and I do not doubt it a bit. In the eighth 
congressional district alone they gain the difference between 
1,596 and 201 on the absentee ballot. 

North Carolina is famous for another thing. It is the only 
State in the Union that does not have the Australian ballot 
system in voting, except one county, and that county is called 
Buncombe. I do not know why they have the Australian ballot 
system in Buncombe County, but they do, and that is the only 
one in which they do. 

The votes of those who voted in person for the contestee, 
Doughton, numbered 31,338, while the votes cast in person for 
Campbell, the contestant, numbered 31,655. That gives Camp- 
bell a majority of 317, if you throw out the absentee ballots. 

Then, in addition, there are two precincts, Fur and Big Lake, 
where the Republicans and Democrats entered into a con- 
spiracy to deprive the Republicans of their opportunity to vote. 
In some precincts 1,500 or 1,600 Democrats voted, but in these 
two precincts, where the Republican vote was heavy, they 
deprived 254 Republicans of their vote and only 24 Democrats. 
In other words, they crowded around there; the election offi- 
cials took so long to find the names that when the polls closed 
there were standing outside ready to vote, according to the 
record, 254 Republicans and 24 Democrats. The election ma- 
chinery down there is not excelled by any other in the United 
States, so far as keeping Democrats in power. They have a 
State election committee and the majority is Democratic; they 
have a county committee and the majority is Democratic; they 
have a local committee, one Republican and one Democrat. But 
in every voting precinct they have what they call a registrar, 
and in every precinct except one he is a Democrat. In one a 
Republican. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What does the gentleman mean by a 
committee? 
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Mr, CABLE, The board of election, State and county. The 
election officials. 

Mr.-LONDON. Has the gentleman exhausted the subject of 
the absentee vote? 

Mr. CABLE... Oh, no; I have not started on that yet, This 
third man, who is a Democrat except in one county, has 
complete charge of the election machinery. They do not regis- 
ter down. there except once, and when your name gets on the 
registration book it is on there sometimes, as in this case, after 
you are dead. Once registered always registered. They bring 
the registration forward every two years, and the Democratic 
registrar brings up the old list, and if he knows anyone who 
has moved out of it, or is dead, ‘he is supposed to strike the 
name off the list, but sometimes he does not carry that out. 

In this election district the Democratic registrar prior to an 
election stays at the voting place four Saturdays. The rest of 
the time. he can go over the precinct registering veters. The 
Republicans under. the law can not make a copy of the registra- 
tion after it is in the hands of the registrar. Here is the way 
the Democrats feel about it. In the letter on page 265 of the 
record, entitled “ Exhibit B,” you will find that it says: 


ExuHrsit B. 


ASHE CouNTY DeMOCRATIC pony COMMITTEE, 
Je; . O., October 26, 1920. 


Dear Sip: We lost the last election by not setting our voters out, 
Get them out this time and win. You should make a list of every 
voter in your township who is unable to get to ~ election and see 
that they vote by mail. I would also suggest that you make a list 
from the register books of every Democratic yoter in the e township and 
have some one at the polls to check each one’s name as they vote. In 
this way — can tell at any time who has not voted, and no one should 


be overloo 

Incase the Republicans 2 stent to copy the register books this next 
Saturday, ae should object. r trars are honest men and the 
ibook ~ e Republicans have a right to 
no 


Hh mag Oks anes = themselves. 
the tickets to - 4 voted are now ready for distribution, and you 
should send some one for them at once, as they can not be mailed. 

Let every Democrat work this next week and victory is ours. 


Yours truly, 
W. B. AvusTIN. 

Now, they have an absentee election law down there, and it 
is in line with the balance of the election machinery. If I want 
to go out of town or out of the voting precinct the day of elec- 
tion, I apply to the chairman of the county board, who is a 
Democrat. No record is kept of my application. He gives me 
one or two forms of ballot or a certificate. Right here I want 
to explain that they do not have the Australian ballot system 
there. To vote in person you go to the voting place—they have 
two tables outside—and if I am a Republican I walk up to the 
Republican table and take up the ballot and put it in the box; 
if I am a Democrat, I go to the Democratic table and get a 
Democratic ballot. If I am going to be absent, I get one of two 
forms of ballots or a certificate. Here is a blue certificate to 
be signed by the absentee voter: 

CERTIFICATE TO BE SIGNED BY ABSENT VOTER. 


Srarp oF NortH CAROLINA, 
Post office, Mount Pleaseat; date, October 23, 1920. 


Qe” the registrar and judges of election, Bradshaw precinct: 


G. F. Cline, do hereby certify that I + a duly qualified elector 
in 133 recinct, Rowan County, N. and inelose herewith 
ballot or allots which I wish to vote in the Seti to be held Novem- 


ber 2, 
(Signed) G. F. Curns. 
wees: 
. F. McALListTer. 

Now, the ballots which the Democratic chairman has had 
handed me, or the certificate calling for a straight vote, I mail 
to the Democratic registrar, who keeps them until election day— 
8 o’clock on election day. The Republicans do not know who 
have voted absentee up to that time, as no public record is 
kept. At 8 o’clock he reaches into his pocket, pulls out the 
ballots, and they are counted, That is the first time the Re- 
publicans know who has voted absentee. 

Now, there is another form of ballot down there, a certificate 
to be signed by the absent elector. Here is’ one: 

CERTIFICATE TO BH SIGNED BY ABSENT ELECTORS, 


Scorrs, N. C, (8 ate) 
October 29. 1920 (Date). 


To the registrar and judges of election, Gold Hill precinct: 

I Bee cast my vote for each nominee of the mapetions Party to 
be voted for at the election to be held on November 2, 1920. 

If the absentee voter is Republican and the certificate calls for 
a Republican ticket; the registrar goes to the Republican table, 
takes up the ballots for the man, and puts them in the boxes. 
There is no way of identifying them; they are destroyed after 
the vote is counted. This was the law which was passed in 1917. 
It was passed for a good reason, and that was to permit the 
soldiers to vote by absentee; but in 1919 it was amended, and 
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pe amendment specifically provides that these certificates shall 
oe The law in part says: 

Absent voter may sign name on ballot ; ballots and certificates to be 
kept. In we. "Dy the method prescribed in this article the voter ma 
at his election, sign, or cause to. = gaened, his name upon the margin 
or back of his ba or baliot: he purpose of identifieation, he 
ballot or ballots so ven with the accompanying certificates, 

shali be returned in a eeepc.” the registrar and poll holders’ 

with their certificates of the F results the election, and kept for. six 
months, or, in the case of contest in “the courts, until the ‘Tesults are 
finally determined. 

Now, the law was reécodified and in the recodification they 
omitted a part of it. The act specifically stated that they 
had no right to change any part of it, and only the part of the 
law was repealed that was in conflict with the consolidated 
statute. Whether they had the right under the law or not to 
destroy the evidence of this, they did do it. 

A commission was appointed to consolidate the North Carolina 
laws, but the commission was specifically denied the authority to 
change any of the existing laws. Section 4a, above quoted, re- 
quiring that all certificates of absentees should be preserved for 
six months, because a law on March 11 and on the day previous 
the legislature specifically provided in part that the commis- 
sioners should complete and perfect the consolidated statutes 
and “they are hereby authorized to change the number of sec- 
tions, transfer sections, chapters, and subdivisions of chapters, 
and make such other corrections which do not change the law 
as may be deemed expedient.” 

Section 5966 of the Consolidated Statutes was written to carry 
into effect section 4a of the act of 1919, and to properly construe 
the meaning of the Consolidated Statute it is necessary to carry 
into it the intent of the legislature when it passed section 4a. 
Section 5966 of the Consolidated Statutes is as follows: 

Absent voter may sign name on ballot; ballots and certificates to be 
kept. In voting by the method rescribed in this article the voter may 
at his election, sign, or cause to signed, his name upon the margin or 
back of his ballot or ballots, for the purpose of identification. The ballot 
or ballots so voted, together with Phe accompanying certificates, shall 
be returned in a sealed envelope by the registrar and poll helders, with 
their certificates of the results of the election, and kept for six months, 
or, in the case of contest in the courts, until the results are finally 
determined. 

The Consolidated Statutes went into full force and effect from 
and after August 1, 1920. The election in question oceurred 
that fall. The law concerning the Consolidated Statutes appears 
in chapter 135, section 8100 and following. Section 8101 deals 
with “ Effect as to repealing other statutes,” and is as follows: 

All public and general statistics not contained in the Consolidated 
Statutes are hereby repealed, with the exceptions and limitations herein- 
after mentioned. No statute or law which has been heretofore repealed 
shall be revived by the "i al contained in an 7 of the sections of the 
Consolidated Statutes. public and» general statutes ssed at the 
present session of the cats assembly sBall be deemed to repeal any 
conflicting provisions contained in the Consolidated Statutes. 

It should be noted that public and general statutes are re- 
pealed only when they conflict with the provisions of the Con- 
solidated Statutes. There is no conflict between paragraph 4a, 
requiring the preservation of the certificates and identified bal- 
lots for six months, and section 5966 herein cited, formerly 
section 4a, 

The courts have never passed upon the question as to whether 
or not it is legal to destroy the absentee certificates prior to the 
six months’ period of time, There is no law authorizing the de- 
struction of the general election ballots. No matter how a court 
should construe this provision, the record clearly shows that 
the destruction of the certificates was a part of the conspiracy 
whereby many illegal votes were cast. 

Now, here is what was accomplished by destroying the cer- 
tificates that should have shown the residence or temporary 
address of the voter. In Iredell County the vote was 523 to 47. 
In Rowan County, Democratic absentee 518, Republican 48. 
In the next county, Stanly, the vote was 94 to 23. In Ashe 
County the vote was 186 to 30, and in Caldwell County the 
vote was 275 to 61. That makes a total of 1,596 Democratic 
absentee votes to 201 Republican. - The only way that they 
could prove the number was by asking the Republican or the 
Democratic officials what the absentee vote was in that par- 
ticular precinct. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CABLE. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. Is there any record of the number of ballots 
that are printed for election? Are they numbered, say, as from 
one to a thousand? 

Mr, CABLE. No. They evidently print them by the bale, 
because they have no record at all, For example, if you are a 
candidate for Congress, it simply says, “ For Representative in 
Congress,” then gives. the name, either Mr. Doughton or Mr. 
Campbell, and that is all there is on the slip. 
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Mr. KEARNS. The voter who makes application for an 
absent voter’s ballot makes no record of his application? 

Mr. CABLE. That is one of the troubles with the election 
law down there. The Democrats are in power, and they keep 
no record of who is going to vote and the Republicans do not 
know about it until 3 o’clock. 

Mr. KEARNS. Then this election official puts ‘his hand in 
his pocket and pulls out a bunch of tickets? 

Mr. CABLE. The absentee ballots are sent to the registrars 
of the various precincts in an envelope like this. 

Mr. KEARNS. And there is nothing in the law to prevent 
a dishonest member of an election board from putting fraudu- 
lent votes in his pocket and at 3 o’clock pulling them out and 
giving them to the election officials? 

Mr. CABLE. They have registration; but if a man moved, 
say five or six years before, nobody can prove that he has gone, 
and they count the ballots just the same. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CABLE. Yes. 

Mr. LUCE. I think the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Knarns] 
does not understand that these ballets and certificates are in 
envelopes which are opened at the time the ballots are de- 
posited. 

Mr. KEARNS. But an election official could take that ballot 
and put it in an envelope and seal it. 

Mr. LUCE. Of course he can; but there is an official of the 
other party at hand. 

Mr. KEARNS. I understood the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Caste] to make the statement that no Republican could know 
until 3 o’clock of that day who had made application. 

Mr. LUCE. When the envelopes are opened there are two 
Democrats and one Republican opening them. 

Mr. KEARNS. But prior to that a dishonest Democratic ‘offi- 
cial could put as many as he wanted in the envelope. 

Mr. LUCE. If he was willing to commit a forgery ; yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. I assume from what the gentleman from Ohio 
said that one could find somebody down there who would com- 
mit the forgery. 

Mr. GAHN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CABLE. Yes. 

Mr. GAHN. Will the gentleman explain how, if all these 
absentee votes are thrown out, it would cSange the result of the 
election? 

Mr. CABLE. Yes. The people who went to the polls and 
voted in person cast more motes for Mr. Campbell, the con- 
testant, than for Mr. Doughton, the contestee. There is a 
difference of 317. In other words, Mr. Campbell received 31,655, 
and Mr. Doughton 31,338, or a majority of 317 for Mr. Camp- 
bell, if the absentee votes are thrown out. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. CABLE. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Trem- 
PLE] has just suggested something to me, and I want to ask a 
question of the gentleman from Ohio, Take the election officer 
who has in his possession all of the absentee votes. He can 
suspect those who have voted Republican and those who have 
voted the Democratic ticket. Could he withhold some of those 
ballots, destroy them, not hand them over to the election offi- 
cials, and if he did that, would there be any way of keeping 
tab on him at all? 

Mr. CABLE. -The gentleman is correct. When I apply for 
my absentee Ballot, I go to the Democratic chairman. There 
is no record of my application. There is no record of sending 
out the certificate and the ballots. There is no record kept 
by the Democratic registrar of the ballots he receives in the 
envelopes similar to this, and there is no record at all until he 
comes in on election day at 3 o’clock and pulls them out of his 
pocket and they open the envelopes and proceed to count them. 

Mr. KEARNS. Are ali of these registrars of election in that 
State Democrats? 

Mr. CABLE. I do not knew about the State, but in this dis- 
trict all of ‘them but one are. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman does not mean all 
election officials, all judges of election are Democrats. 

Mr. CABLE. I did not say that. I-said all registrars. 

Mr. LUCE. While I am on my feet, may I ask the gentleman 
how the testimony shows the absentee votes to be divided be- 
tween the two candidates, and how he knows how the absentee 
voters voted? 

Mr. CABLE. Because in every particular case the witness 
testified to that effect. The record shows in each particular 
precinct whether the was a Democrat or a Republican, and in 
a good many cases they had to go to a hostile Democratic 
official to get the vote and the number of it. 


| officer, 





Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman ‘yield? 
Mr. CABLE. Yes. 
Mr. RAKER. On'the matter-of the absentee vote, at 3 o’clock 
the election officer takes from his pocket in sealed envelopes 
the number of absentee votes that have come to him as such 
Is that eorrect? 

Mr. ‘CABLE. Correct. 

Mr. RAKDR. Both Democratic and Republican votes? 

Mr. CABLE. Yes, sir; ‘those all go to the registrar. 

Mr. RAKER. The same man? 

Mr. CABLE, Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAKDR. Is there any contention that these envelopes 
‘with ballots and certificates in them are fraudulently sent to 
the registrar or that the registrar fraudulently secured them? 

Mr.CABL®H. Yes,sir. Icontend the record shows that absen- 
tee baliots were cast on ‘behalf of contestee Doughton, in part, 
as follows: In the name of the dead; the insane; ‘without ‘the 
knowledge or consent of those who did not vote; a second 
absentee ballot without knowledge or consent of those who had 
already voted; for and by many nonresidents of ‘the State; 
for and by many who had not paid their poll tax, as required 
by law; on forged certificates. 

By destroying or secreting the absentee certificates and 
marked ballots it was impossible for contestant Campbell to 
obtain or to trace and discover the identity and eligibility of 
the absentee voter in every case; that is, from the certificate 
itself. Contestant, however, by means of witnesses, intro- 
duced evidence showing that votes were cast as above outlined. 

To be a qualified elector in North Carolina section 5937, in 
part, provides: 


The residence of a married man shall be where his family resides, 
and that of a single man where he sleeps. 


Notwithstanding this provision of the law, .evidence was :in- 
troduced by contestant showing that many absentee ballots 
were cast in the name of actual nonresidents of the voting 
precincts and even the State; such absentees were living in 
Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky, Georgia, California, and many other 
States of the Union, sometimes for 10 or 12 years. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, this is a very important 
question, and I think we ought to have an audience, and I make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKDR. There is no quorum present. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Andrew, Mass. Fairchild Kincheloe Parker, N. Y. 
Ansorge Fairfield Kindred Patterson, N. J. 
Arentz Favrot Kinkaid Perkins 
Atkeson Fenn Kirkpatrick Perlman 
Bacharach Fess Kitchin Petersen 
Bankhead Fields Kleczka Porter 
Barkley Fish Knight Quin 
Beck Fitzgerald Knutson Radcliffe 
Bell Fecht Kreider Rainey, Ala. 
Blakeney Ford ney Kunz Rz uiney, ill, 
Bland, Ind. Foster Lampert Ransley 
Bland, Va. Frear Langley Reavis 
Boies Free Larson, Minn. Reber 
Bond French I ayton’ Reed, N. ¥. 
Bowers Frothingham Lee, N. ¥. Riddick 
Brand Fuller Lehlbach Riordan 
Britten Gallivan Linthicum Rodenberg 
Brooks, Pa. Garrett, Tenn, Little Rogers 
Burke Garrett, Tex. Longwerth Rosenbloom 
Burroughs Gensman Luhring Rossdale 
Burtness Goldsborough McArthur Rouse 
Butler Goodykoontz McClintie Ryan 
Cantrill Gould McFadden Sanders, Ind. 
Chandler, Okla. Graham, Lil. McLaughlin, Pa. Sanders, N. Y. 
Clark, Fla. Graham, Pa, McPherson Schall 
Clarke, N. Y. Griest MacGregor Scott, Mich, 
Classon Griffin Maloney Sears 
Cockran Haugen Mann Sicgel : 
Codd Hawes Mansfield plemp 
Cole, lowa Hawley Martin Smith, Mich. 
Cole, Ohio Hays Merritt Smithwick 
Collins Henry Michaelson Snyder 
Connell Hill Mills Speaks 
Connolly, Pa. Himes Montoya Stafford 
Cooper, Ohio Hogan Moore, Ill. Steagall 
Coo) Hudspeth Moore, Ohio Stiness 
Copley Husted Morin Stoll 
Coughlin Hutchinson Mott Strong, Pa. 
Crago Treland Mudd Sullivan 
Cramton James Murphy a 
Darrow Jefferis, Nebr. Nelson, Me. Tag 
Davis, Minn.. Johnson, Wash. Nelson, A. P. Tatlor, Ark, 
‘Deai Jones, Pa. Nelson, J. M Taylor, Colo, 
Jones, Tex. Newton, Mo. Taylor, Tenn. 
Drane Kahn Nolan Ten Dyck 
Driver Kelley, Mich. O’Brien Tilson 
Dunbar Kelly, Pa Olpp Tinkham 
Dyer Kennedy Paige Treadway 
Edmonds Ketcham Park, Ga. Tyson 
Evans Kiess Parker, N. J. ‘Vare 
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Vestal 
Yoigt 


Walters 
Ward, N. Y. Wingo 

Vol Wason Wise 

Walsh Watson Wood, Ind. 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and seventeen Members have 
answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn, i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the House do now adjourn, 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the 
noes appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr, CrowTtHer) there were— 
ayes 80, noes 79. A 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr, CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I am not satisfied with the 
vote. It does not show a quorum, and I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER It does not take a quorum to adjourn. 
The gentleman from Ohio had the floor. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, with reference to 
1,596 votes absentee Democratic and 201 Republicans, I would 
like to call the attention of the House to the fact that this num- 
ber was obtained by putting the officials of the various precincts 
on the witness stand. In 27 precincts those figures were ob- 
tained from Democratic hostile witnesses. In 20 cases the fig- 
ures were obtained from Republicans and in 5 precigcts the 
figures were obtained from both. In a great many precincts the 
absentees were put at the end of the list on the ballot in alpha- 
betical order, and in that way the number could be ascertained. 
I first want to call the attention of the House to the case of a 
man named Charles T. Bostian. A vote was cast for Charles 
D. Bostian. The post office given on the envelope and inclos- 
ing the certificate and ballot was Morganton, N. C.; the post- 
mark where it was mailed was Winston-Salem railway post 
office, which does not reach or touch Morganton, N. C., where 
Charles was confined in an insane asylum, 

Mr. H. 8. Bostian testified, on page 466, as follows: 


Q. What man voted there that day, absentee voter, that was in the 
insane asylum at Morganton?—A. Mr. Charles D. Bostian. 

- How did he vote?—A. Democratic ticket. ° 

The regis- 


Williams, Il. 


. Was that vote mailed in?—A. Yes, sir; I suppose so. 
trar had it. 
Q. Have you got the envelope that the vote came in?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Will you please exhibit it?—A. [Witness produces envelope.] 
. Where is Morganton?—A. In western North Carolina; on the 
main line to Asheville. 
From Salisbury ?—A. To Asheville; yes, sir. 
. Does the Winston-Salem Railroad go toward Morganton?—A. I 
guess not. I think the terminus of that division is Pittsboro. 
Q. From where?—A. Greensboro; by Winston-Salem and Wilkesboro. 
Q. Is that the envelope that his vote came in?—A. Yes, sir. [Con- 
testant introduces envelope, which is marked “ Contestant’s Exhibit 


Q: Read what the postmark is on that.—A. “ Winston-Salem rail- 
way post office.” 


This shows that a vote was cast for a man who under the 


testimony had no right to vote. In my opinion the envelope 
contained a forged Democratic certificate and Democratic votes 
were cast pursuant thereto. To conceal the identity of the 
forger the envelope was mailed in another part of the State. 
Later I expect to show numerous similar transactions. 

Mr. GAHN,. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hicks). The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] It is evident there is no quorum 
present, 

Mr. GAHN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GAHN, Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 35, noes 69. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. LUCE, Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts moves a call of the House. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, LUCE. I understood before the motion to adjourn had 
been made that the Chair had decided that there was no quorum 
present, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not hear the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LUCE. The Chair announced that no quorum was pres- 
ent, and in view of the fact that no quorum is present I move 


that the Sergeant at Arms be instructed to secure a quorum, 
and I move a call of the House. 
The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 


nounced the ayes seemed to have it. 


On a division (demanded by Mr. Bece and Mr. LiINERERGER) 


there were—ayes 87,-noes 18. 
So the call of the House was ordered. 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


adjourn. 


Mr. RAMSEYHR. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 


that that is dilatory. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point 
The Clerk will call the roll. 
The roll was called, and the following Members failed to 


of order. 


answer to their names: 


Anderson 
Andrew, Mass. 
Ansorge 
Anthony 
Arentz 
Atkeson 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 


Blakeney 
Bland, Ind. 
Bland, Va. 
Boies 

Bond 
Bowers 
Brand 
Britten 
Brooks, Pa. 
Brown, Tenn. 
Burke 


Edmonds 
Evans 
Fairchild 
Fairfield 
Favrot 

Fess 

Fields 

Fish 
Fitzgerald 
Focht 
Fordney 
Foster 

Frear 

Free 

French 
Frothingham 
Fuller 
Gallivan 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gensman 
Goldsborough 


Kinkaid 
Kirkpatrick 
Kitehin 
Kline, N, Y. 
Knight 
Knutson 
Kraus 
Kreider 
Kunz 
Langley 
Larson, Minn. 
Layton 


Linthicum 
MeArt'iur 
McFadden 
McKenzie 


McLaughlin, Pa. 


McPherson 
MacGregor 


Ransley 
Reavis 
Reber 

Reed, N. Y. 
Riddick 
Riordan 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 
Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 
Rouse 

Ryan 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Scott, Mich, 
Sears 

Siegel 
Smith, Mich. 
Smithwick 
Snyder 
Speaks 
Stafford 


Burroughs 
Burtness 
Butler 

Byrnes, 8. C. 
Cantrill 
Chandler, Okla. 
Clark, Fla. 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Classon 
Cockran 

Codd 

Cole, lowa 
Cole, Ohio 
Collins 
Connell 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Crago 
Cramton 
Darrow 

Davis, Minn. 
Deal 
Dempsey 
‘Dickinson 
Drane 
Driver 
Dunbar Kincheloe 
Dyer Kindred Rainey, ffl. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman rise? 

Mr. KEARNS. To move that we adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair feels that that mo- 
tion is not in order until an announcement has been made in 
regard to the roll call, which has not yet been completed. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, { understand the roll call has 
been completed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
been completed. 

Mr. BEGG. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio will 
state it. 

Mr. BEGG. Is it not entirely possible to interrupt a roll call 
with a motion to adjourn? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would think that 
until the roll call is completed and announcement made it would 
not be proper. The Chair will refer the gentleman to volume 5 
of Hinds’ Precedents, paragraph 6053, where it was so held. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr, Speaker-—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Two hundred and five Mem- 
bers are present; not a quorum. 

Mr. LUCE rose. - 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce] is recognized. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, : 


Goodykoontz 
Gould 
Graham, Ill. 
Graham, Pa. 
Green, lowa 
Griest 

Griffin 
Haugen 
Hawes 

Hays 

Henry 

Hill 

Himes 

Hogan 
Hudspeth 
Husted 
flutchinson 
[reland 
James 
Jefferis, Nebr. 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones, Pa. 
Jones, Tex. 
Kahn 

Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy 
INKiess 


Maloney 
Mann 
Mansfield 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Mills 
Montoya 
Moore, Il. 
Moore, Ohio 
Morin 

Mudd 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, A. P, 
Nelson, J. M. 
Newton, Mo. 
O’Brien 
O'Conner 
Olpp 

Paige 

Park, Ga. 
Parker, N° J. 
Parker, N. Y. 
Patterson, N. J. 
Perkins 
Perlman 
Petersen 
Porter 
Radcliffe 
Rainey, Ala. 


Steagali 
Stiness 

Stoll 

Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan | 
Sweet 

Tagcte 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Ten Eyck 
Tilson 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Vare 

Voigt 

Volk 

Walsh 
Walters 
Ward, N. Y. 
Wason 
Watson 
Webster 
White, Me. 
Williams, Ill. 
Woodruff 
Yates 
Zibiman 


No; the roll call has not yet 
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The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 39, noes 107. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present. I object to the vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
gentleman from Ohio that it does not require a quorum on a 
motion for the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the House decides not te adjourn a 
quorum call is in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman made the point 
that there was no quorum present. 

Mr. BEGG. I object to the vote on that account. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has the right to 
ask for the yeas and nays on the motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Undoubtedly, and the Chair 
recognizes that right. The gentleman from Kansas asks for the 
yeas and nays. Those who favor taking the vote by yeas and 
nays will rise. [After counting.] Not a sufficient number, and 
the yea-and-nay vote is refused. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the House having on a vote decided not to adjourn, the point 
of order raised by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree] is in 
order; that there was no querum on that vote, and he is en- 
titled to a roll call after this no-quorum point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state his views: 
On the metion to adjourn, the vote disclosed the absence of a 
quorum and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brce] made the 
point of order that there was no quorum present and objected 
to the vote on that ground. Under ordinary circumstances such 
a situation would have produced an automatic roll call, but the 
Chair is of the opinion that* the automatic roll call was intro- 
duced into our legislative procedure for the purpose of expedit- 
ing, not hindering, public business. As the roll has just been 
called a repetition of it would delay procedure. The Chair is 
also of the opinion that in order to put the automatic jroll call 
into operation, some legislative proposition—not merely an ad- 
journment—should be under consideration. The Chair over- 
rules the point of order. 

Does the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] make a 
motion? 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
business under the call. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER resumed the chair. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the roll of ab- 
sentees be called for excuses for absence. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the list of the ab. 
sentees. 

The Clerk called the list of absentees. 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and twenty-three Members 
are present. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. 
Branp of Virginia, is unable to be present on account of sick- 
ness. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave of absence for my 
colleague, Judge Branp, who is sick. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to announce the ill- 
ness of my colleagues, Judge Driver and Mr. Tayzor of Ar- 
kansas 

Mr. VAILE. Mr, Speaker, if leave of absence has not already 
been granted to my colleague, Mr. Tayrtor of Colorado, I ask 
leave of absence for him, 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, the request of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado will be granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I think my colleague, Mr. Banx- 
HEAD, has asked for leave of absence. He has had to leave 
for home this morning. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I would like to announce the illness 
of my colleague, Mr. CLtaupge KircHin, who can not be here. 

The SPEAKER. Two bundred and twenty-three Members 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. GERNERD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for leave of absence 
until next Friday. on account of important business. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
for leave of absence until next Friday, on account of important 
bus‘ness. Is thére objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. I move that further proceedings under the 
call be suspended, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming moves that 
further proceedings under the call be suspended. The question 
is on agreeing to that motion, , 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CABLH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time, 
and I yield one minute to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
Morean}. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
one minute. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, the people of the country are 
very greatly interested in the protection of the health and edu- 
cational development of children employed in industry. The 
press of the country is reflecting the sentiment of the people in 
this regard. A number of prominent organizations are going 
on record in favor of the pending Fitzgerald constitutional 
amendment, and I hold in my hand a resolution that was 
adopted by Columbia Typographical Union, No. 101, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., which I desire unanimous consent to print in the 
Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp for the purpose 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following are the resolutions referred to: 


Resolutions adopted by Columbia Gypographical Union, No. 101, at its 
regular monthly meeting held May 21, 1922. 


Whereas Congress has on several occasions passed laws the intent of 
which were to prohibit the employment of young children in the cotton 
= mine, manufacturing establishments, and sweatshops of the coun- 

ry, an 

Whereas such employment endangers their health, lives, and morals, 
is a disgrace to our Christian civilization, a flagrant injustice to the 
children, and an infamous crime against humanity and the welfare of 
the Nation, and 

Whereas the Supreme Court has declared these several laws uncon- 
stitutional as an infringement of the rights of the States, and 

Whereas Senator Jounson, of California, and resentative F'1rz- 
GERALD, of Ohio, have introduced joint resolutions (S. J. Res. 200 and 
H. J. Res. 827) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. to give Congress the power te regulate or prohibit 
throughout the United States the employment of children under 18 
years of age; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of Columbia Typographical Union, No. 
101, that Congress should pass one of the proposed amendments during 
the present session, that the States should premptly ratify ft, and 
thereby remove this horrible exploitation of innocent and helpless 
‘children, 


That this resolution expresses the predominant sentiment of 
the country it seems to me there is no question. From the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision declaring the child-labor law un- 
constitutional, nothing remains but a constitutional amendment 
which will empower Congress to pass a childlabor law. 

Hardly could there be found a subject closer to the hearts of 
the people and particularly to the mothers of this country than 
the enactment of a child-labor law which will regulate working 
hours and conditions in a manner that will protect the health 
and permit the educational development of children employed in 
industry. 

I believe that legislators who preach American standards and 
ideals and who have promoted legislation for the regulation of 
interstate commerce in the interest of industrial welfare, can 
not fail, in the interest of humanitarianism and the future wel- 
fare of our country, to give such benefits to children as will 
protect our country against the destructive forces which are, 
through social, industrial, and governmental disturbances, tear- 
ing Russia and certain European countries asunder. Such con- 
ditions always follow undeveloped, unsound bodies and dwarfed 
intellects. 

Labor to excess produces fatigue. By fatigue the physical 
powers of children are sO weakened as to increase susceptibility 
to disease, immorality, and crime. Excessive work of children 
of tender years in many cases results in unsound bodies and 
undeveloped intellects. 

If our system of Government is ever destroyed it will be from 
causes within and not from forces without. Oppression and 
greed must not be tolerated at the expense of the health and 
educational opportunities of future generations. This country 
must be maintained the land of equal opportunity. 

Statistics reveal that in 1910 there were 1,900,225 children 
between the ages of 10 and 15 years employed in the United 
States on full time. They also reveal that there were 5,515,163 
illiterates, of whom 1,650,361 were of foreign-born parentage. 
These statistics evidence the necessity of legislation which will 
overcome this condition. We have immigration laws requiring 
certain tests as to qualifications for entry in order that we 
may protect, as far as possible, our country against illiterate 
immigrants, and at the same time many States have failed to 
provide laws which would develop the standards required of 
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immigrants and a@ewinst the destructive forces that naturally’ 


follow’ illiteracy and a weakened population. 

We ean not longer tolerate robbing children of’ their vitality, 
coining it into money and’ putting it into the pockets of those 
who are exploiting and devitalizing them in sweatshops, mills, 
anc factories; where duties are imposed’ beyond their physical 
endtrance, What argument can these mem advance? THiere 
is but‘ one—that it: means money to them. 

It is exceedingly fortunate that there is a growing sentiment 
i the States that have adopted child labor laws in favor of 
strengthening such laws in a manner consistent with the’ wel- 
fare of the children employed and the perpetuity of the princi- 
ples upon which our Government was formed. 

A large manefaeturer in Ohio, who has made a careful study 
of the operation and benefits derived from child labor laws, 
solicited me to cooperate in the promotion of a Federal law 
similar to the Ohio law. The Ohio law provides that no boy 
under 15 years and no girl under 16 years can be continuously 
employed; and a school certificate for all boys under 16 and 
girls under 18 is required. They can not be employed for more 
than 8 hours in T day or 48 hours in 1 week, nor before 7 a. m. 
nor after @ p. m. 

The American Bar Association some years ago recommended 
the adoption of a uniform child labor law by the various States. 
The Fitzgerald proposed constitutional amendment is in accord- 
ance with this suggestion and I believe it will be adopted and 
meet with universal approval. 

Mr. MORGAN. I alse ask’ that' I be further allowed to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman’s- re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker, I have reserved the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio reserves the bal- 
ance of his: time. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Louisiana 
{Mr. Wrison] please use his time? 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speexecr and’ gentlemen of the House, in 
my judgment there is not in many respects any more important 
business that. comes before the House than the: consideration 
and decision of an election contest. The law makes the House 
of Representatives the judge of the election and qualification 
of its Members; and; while this is a legislative operation, it 
is really a jadicial proceeding, and a very serious obligation 
rests upon a Connnittee on Efections in presenting one of these 
cases to the House, because in most instances, just as it has 
happened im this*ease, there is a vast volume of testimony. In 
this reeord there are more than 1,600 pages that the Members 
of the House have not an opportunity to read, and they must 
take the record and the findings thereon ag presented to them 
by the Committee on BHleetions. 

I believe, if I may have the attention of the House for a few 
moments, I can convince you that the chairman of this com- 
mittee [Mr. Loucr] has- presented to this House a proper deci- 
sion of this election contest. As was stated to you, when this 
ease came before this committee a great many questions were 
involved, all of whieh have been abandoned except two. On 
the question of poll tax a vast volume of testimony was taken, 
and the committee was convinced that it made no difference 
in the result of the election, and so was the contestant’ con- 
vinced, and that’ was: abandoned. The feature of registration 
was also abandoned, and the intimidation of voters was abdén- 
doned, and, as my good friend from Ohio [Mr. Caste] told you 
a few moments ago, the whole thing depends upon the proper 
consideration and disposition of the absentee vote. 

Now, the gentleman from Ohio: [Mr. CaBLe] would lead you 
to believe that’ the election laws of' the State of North Caro- 
lina are unfair. I think it is quite impossible to find any 
State which has a fairer election law—one tliat would lead to 
more equitable results in an election where the people are 
divided into opposite parties—than that. which exists in the 
Stette of North Carolina. Of course, we all know that the 
dominant party in any State is going to keep control of the 
election machinery when it is in power. 

Mr. CLOUSE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. I can not yield now. 

The election law of the State of North Carolina is simply 
this: The Governor of the State appoints a State board of 
election officers of five members. Of this board three are of 
the majority party and two of the minority. If North Caro- 
lina should have a Republicam governor, three of’ the board 
would be Republicans and two would be Demoerats; As she 
has a Democratic governor, of corse, three of the board are 
Democrats and two are Republicans. 


Then that State board appoints county boards of election, 
each consisting of two members of the dominant party and one 
of: the minority party. That would be true, no matter which 
party is in power. This county board selects officers in the 
various precinets throughout: the State. One of these is the 
registrar of voters, naturally of the dominant party. One 
other is of the dominant party and one of the minority party. 
This Republican judge of elections is not seleeted by a Demo- 
cratie majority of the beard. The law makes it obligatory 
to select him on the recommendation of the chairman of the 
Republican committee of that county. Se that in every phase 
of the election, from the beginning with the State board down 
to the place where the votes are polled and finally counted, each 
party has representation. 

Now, when the registration is completed in that State, two 
opportunities are offered for challenge. The law sets a chal 
lenge date after the registration is completed and the books 
are thrown open to everybody. That day is fixed on Saturday, 
when everybedy comes to town; so that, my friends, there is 
am opportunity afforded to challenge the public register of 
absentee voters and other voters whose names should not be 
on said list. 

Another opportunity for challenge is on the day of the elec- 
tion, when the voter appears to deposit his ballot in person 
or when the absentee vote is opened. So in this election under 
the laws of that State the minority party has had representa- 
tion at every step and every stage of the proceedings, with 
fair oppertunity to challenge any name on the registration list. 
This record and the evidence in this case will show that in 
the entire district very few challenges were made by either 
party, and in only one precinct in the nine counties compris- 
ing the district did the Republican judge of elections fail to 
sign and certify to the correcttiess of the results as to Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes. : 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the law provide for the presence 
of a challenger or a representative of each party on-the election 
day? 

Mr: WILSON. Yes; the law provides that when the books 
are thrown open on this Saturday set aside as challenge day 
and known to all the people as challenge day, any man may 
challenge any name. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
on election day. F 

Mr. WILSON. On election day; yes. A full and free op- 
portunity is offered to either party for challenge on either 
day. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
a question? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I want to find out; if I may, 
was there fraud charged in respect to these absentee voters 
in this: case; and if soe, was there.any fraud proved? 

Mr. WILSON. I am coming to the absentee vote, because 
I understand from Mr. Casre that he bases his whole case on 
that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
hinges on that. 

Mr: WILSON. I doubt if you could show a dozen votes 
altogether where as a legal proposition the voter was not 
qualified: The committee failed to find any considerable num- 
ber. 

Mr. BOX. That is.of the absentee voters. 

Mr. WILSON. Of the absentee voters: Now, my friend 
from Ohie [Mr Caste] says the whole thing hinges on that 
feature and that the entire absentee vote should be set aside, 
and that if you do that Doctor Campbell will have a majority 
of something over 317. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Set aside on account of fraud, 
or for what reason? ‘ . 
Mr. WILSON. The minority views of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Caste] say they should beset aside for the reason 
that’ the truth can not be deduced in relation to the absentee 
vote. That is what he says and that is what his: report says. 
Now, when a man comes to this House sitting as a jury with 
@ proposition like that, contending that there is a large per- 
centage of the votes: that should be cast out and thereby the 
result of the election be changed, the obligation; of course, is 
upon him to convince the House that that is true. In his state- 
ment he says that the absentee vote should be disregarded: 
I am sure the House understands that. In its minority views 

he goes om and gives the number of votes, and says: 


But the absentee votes included above are “so tainted with fraud 
that the truth: can mot: be deductible therefrom.’’ ‘The ratio of the 


absentee votes of Doughton and Campbell tell their own story, 1,596 


I do not mean on Saturday. 


I mean 


Will The gentleman yield for 


I understand the question 
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to 201, respectively. Without this absentee vote Campbell wins by 
317 votes. In Iredell and Rowan Counties Doughton received a total 
of 1,041 to Campbell’s 87, or 12 to 1. The illegal absentee votes can 
not be separated from the legal, and all absentee ballots should there- 
fore be rejected. 


Mr. RAKER. 
there? 

Mr. WILSON. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. RAKER. All right. 

Mr. WILSON. Now, that is offered solemnly to this House 
as the entire absentee vote of that district, because you would 
not be willing to take one-third or one-half of the absentee 
vote and cast it aside and leave the other standing. But these 
minority views of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Casrie] and 
everything that has been said by him would lead this House 
to believe that that is the whole absentee vote—1,596 Demo- 
cratic and 201 Republican. What are the facts? In this dis- 
trict there are nine counties. Six of them went Republican, 
and in four of those counties that went Republican not one 
absentee vote is asked to be thrown out. There are absentee 
votes in every county. So I say it is not fair to this House 
to come here and put down a certain number as being the total 
absentee vote of this district, and say that this whole election 
should be settled by casting out, as Mr. CABLE says in his speech 
and in his report, all the absentee votes, when in four of the 
counties not one absentee vote is named or referred to. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. I will yield in a minute. 

Mr. CABLE. I just want to ask about the absentee vote, 
and ask you if there is anything in the record concerning any 
of those counties, and whether Mr. Doughton made any effort 
to get the evidence as to that vote from any of the other 
counties? . 

Mr. WILSON. That is a strange thing to ask of a defendant 
in a lawsuit, to charge on behalf of the plaintiff that all the 
absentee votes should be cast aside, and then come here and 
say that Mr. Doughton, the defendant, has not shown that the 
absentee vote should be cast aside in the four counties con- 
cerning which there is not a line of testimony. " 

That is not all. Take Rowan County, for instance. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. CasBLe] says you should take out 518 
absentee votes from Rowan County and names the precincts 
from which they should be taken. And in like manner for the 
five counties that make up the 1,596 votes. What is the fact 
about Rowan County? There are 11 precincts named in that 
county as having 518 absentee votes that should be taken out, 
but he did not tell the House that there are 28 precincts in 
Rowan County, 17 of which were not considered and most of 
which went Republican, where he has not asked you to take out 
a single absentee vote. Is that fair to the House? And the 
same thing is true of the other .counties—for instance, the county 
of Caldwell; there are 17 precincts in that county and the 
absentee votes are given as to 12 of them only. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. Not at present. How are you going to cast 
out all the absentee votes of Rowan County, with 28 precincts, 
and not a single absentee vote referred to in 17 of them? How 
are you going to do that for Caldwell County, where there are 
17 precincts with only 12 in which the absentee votes are given? 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. WILSON. No; not until I get through with my line of 
argument, Then there is Ashe County. There are 16 precincts 
in that county, and 8 precincts only are presented in the record 
making up this case as to absentee votes. The next is Stanley 
County. There are 15 precincts in that county, and if you will 
examine the minority views there are only 4 precincts in that 
county in which they ask you to consider the absentee vote. 
So, if you will just ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Caster] 
to live up to the proposition that all the absentee votes are to 
be cast out, you will find him unable to do so. He asks you 
to take just those particular precincts that went Democratic 
which are counted here, to reject the absentee vote. Now. I 
say that is not fair to the House or either party to this con- 
test. Why, it is not over one-third of the absentee votes in 
that district in which over 64,000 votes were cast. Less than 
one-third of the precincts in the district are considered. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. Not until I get through with this particular 
question. So that the 1,596 and 201 absentee votes come out of the 
consideration of less than half of the vote of the district. This 
plea for the rejection of the absentee vote comes about in this 
way: You are yziyen a definite number of votes that should be 
east out. You would not be authorized under the law to do 
that unless those votes were shown to be fraudulent. No at- 
tempt is made to do that. When absentee votes are sent in 
at 3 o’clock under the law, these absentee votes are opened up 


Will the gentleman yield for a question right 
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and deposited as directed by law. If the name of the voter is 
on the registration book, his ballot is voted as indicated by 
him. If a man votes a straight party ticket, he may send a 
certificate stating that he desires to do so. The judges of elec- 
tion put, the ballots in the box. Neither the certificates nor the 
ballots are preserved under the law of North Carolina unless 
the latter are signed by the voter, but, whether they are or not, 
it has been decided by this House and by every court in the 
country that you can not penalize the voter by the failure of 
the election officer to file a certificate after the vote has been 
put in the box. 

Certain requirements under an election law are mandatory 
as to the voter; for instance, he must register, he must be pres- 
ent on election day, or, if absent, meet the requirements of the 
election law in order to have his ballot there. All such matters 
are within the control of the elector and provisions of the law 
in relation thereto are mandatory as to him, and the failure to 
reasonably comply therewith forms a sufficient basis for the re- 
jection of his ballot. But after the elector has complied with 
these requirements and cast his ballot, or taken the steps neces- 
sary to have his ballot deposited, then, after that, the provisions 
of the law affecting election officers in order to have a correct 
return of the result made are simply directory as to the voter. 
Hence the failure of the election official to keep a proper record 
or to return any kind of certificate in connection with the record 
has never been held to invalidate the vote or to disfranchise 
the elector. To hold otherwise would place it within the power 
of election officials to make ineffective our system of election by 
the people. 

Now, I want to say one thing further about the absentee vote. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CABLE] will not contend that 
what he has presented is all the absentee vote in the district. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. I will. 

Mr. CABLE. I want to ask the gentleman whether he is 
arguing upon what is in the record or is out of the record. 

Mr. WILSON. I am arguing upon what is in the record. 
There are 28 precincts in Rowan County, and the gentleman 
has given the count in 11, stating that all absentee vote ought 
to be deducted. 

Mr, CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no 
quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I 
maining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 13 minutes. 

Mr. WILSON. I think the House must be satisfied that it 
has no opportunity to consider the entire absentee vote. This 
tabulation in the minority report is copied exactly from the 
brief of the contestant in this case. An inspection of pages 35, 
36, and 37 of the plaintiff’s brief will verify this statement. So 
there is no question raised by the minority report that was not 
presented to the committee and had its full and careful consid- 
eration. 

I believe that I can also convince this House that the testi- 
mony in respect to even these 1,596 votes for Doughton and 
201 for Campbell, which are offered as being fraudulent. votes, 
is entirely unreliable. There seems to be some confusion as to 
how the absentee vote comes in. 

This testimony relied upon to prove this small portion of 
the absentee vote is fraudulent is not reliable. In the county 
of Rowan, for instance, take Spencer precinct. It is claimed 
by the minority report that 70 should be taken from Doughton 
and 10 from Campbell. You are solemnly referred to page 
419 of the record for evidence by which to do that. Now, 
here is a Republican judge of election on the stand: 

Q. Your name is J. Lee Armstrong?—A. Yes, sir. 

$ Where do you live?—A. Spencer. 

. State whether you were for awhile on the 2d day of November 
last a Republican judge of election at that place—aA. Yes, sir; I 


relieved Mr. Dorsett. I don’t know the exact time. Some time between 
2 and 3 o'clock. ; 
. State whether you were sitting as judge at the time the absentee 

ballots were opened.—A. I was. 

Q. Who opened the envelopes?—A. The registrar, Mr. Cruse. 

Q. Do you know how many were opened ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know 
the exact number. I can give you the approximate number, There 
were as many as 80 absentee votes. : 


Of course, he could not know the exact number because these 
votes had been put in the box and mingled with the others, 
and the witness was testifying several months after the election. 
I think he was testifying very frankly. 

Q. Do you recall whether they were actual absentees or persons 


present in the precinct and ill?—A. Quite a number were persons 
present in the precinct and ill, 


re- 
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Tn other words, the absentee voters are not necessarily out 
of the State; they may be im the precinct and unable to get 
to the polls. 


Q. What proportion of the absentee mal ballots was for 
Mr. Doughton and what proportion for Mr. Campbell,. approximately ?}— 
A. I think there was 10 for Mr. Campbell and as as. 70 for Mr. 


many 
Pe I am not positive about that. That is an approximate state- 


Dou 
men 

That is all of the testimony there is on that question, and yet 
we are asked to take out: 70 votes for Doughton and 10 from 
Doctor Campbell. 

Mr: RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes. 

Ms. RAKER: Under the law of North Carolina can a man 
vote, is he entitled to vote, by sending it in as you describe it? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER: That being the case, where is there anything 
to show that the votes cast were fraudulent votes? 

Mr: WILSON. There is not anything in this record; there 
may be a half dozen instances. 

Mr. RAKPR. Who is to blame for the counting of those 
absentee votes which the law says must be counted? 

Mr. WILSON. There is nobody to blame. The law says they 
must be counted. 

Mr. BROOKS of. Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. The gentleman said a man might 
vote by certifieate or by ballot. 

Mr. WILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. 
under the law? 

Mr. WILSON. The certificate does: yes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Does the ballot? 

Mr. WILSON. No. He sends his ballot in just as he wants 


Does that have to be sworn to 


it voted, with a certificate, duly attested, showing that he is a | verdict on a charge in a report which says that all absentee 


| votes: should be deducted, and which leads you to believe that 
| 1,596 to 201 constitutes all of them. But even if that were true, 


qualified voter. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. If he lives in a precinct and is 
Sick, does that fact have to be sworn to? 

Mr. WILSON. I am not so positive about that. 

Mr. CABLE. If the gentleman will yield me, I can answer 
the question. When a man is sick he is supposed to file a 
statement, an affidavit, with his certificate or ballot, but when 
he files a certificate with the ballot, that does not have to be 
sworn to. 


Mr. WILSON. Take Mount Ulla precinet; where there are | 


10 taken from Mr. Doughton and none from Mr. Campbell. 
I quote from the testimony in that case; N. R. West on the 
stand, 

Q. Where do you live?—A. Near Mount Ulla. 

Q. Were you connected with the election last November?—A. I was 
one of the judges, 

Q. And assisted in holding the election?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who were the other election officials?—A, John K. Goodman was 
the other judge and Mr. Price Sherrill was registrar. 

Q. They were Democrats ?—A. Yes; sir. I was Republican judge: 


Ba Do you know how they voted?—A,. All Democrats. 

Right under that is Enochville precinct. A. J. Sloop is on 
the stand. He was the judge. He was asked the question how 
many absentee ballots, and he replied: : 

A. I reckon about eight or nine or something like that. 


Q. Republican or Democratie?—-A. They were about half Republican | 


and half Democrat. 


That precinct is not mentioned. where they solemnly tell you | 
it is your duty to take out all of the absentee votes. That is‘ the | 


way the record runs, There is no positive testimony. 

Here is another one at East Salisbury.. That is a place in 
which there is something like 100 votes. to be taken off Mr. 
Doughton, according to this brief. The witness, J. L. Austin, 
was asked: 

Q. Were you present on election day ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know how many absentee votes. were cast in this ward on 
that day ?—A. Between 75 and 100. 

Then they ask you. to take 100 votes from Mr. Doughton. The 
testimony will run like that all through the record. So many 
votes “I think,” so many votes “I estimate.” That is the case 
even in those precincts which are put.down here and in which 
you are asked to take the vote away without showing that the 
electors are disqualified. I say that it is not fair to this House 
to come up and ask. you to decide an important election contest 
on testimony on which you would not render a judgment in the 
justice of the peace court for any amount of property, because 
it is unreliable, even though you take this small portion of the 
vote accounted for. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 
yield? 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
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Mr: WILSON. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of! Texas. Do I understand, where the vote 
shows 75 or 100, that the position of the contestant is that you 
should take off the whole 100? 

Mr. WILSON. That is the way it is in this copy that is made 
from the brief; written for the contestant, and which is copied 
varbatim in this report; except: that the report does not refer 
you to the page on which you will find the testimony. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Which report? 

Mr. WILSON. The minority report. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. I will yield in a minute. Here is another case. 
Take the question of Chestnut Hills precinct. The registrar is 
on the stand— 

Q. How many absentee votes in that township?—A. Twenty, twenty- 
five, or twenty-eight. 

Now, you are asked to take off the 28. Why, gentlemen of 
the House, even if this. report represented all of the absentee 
votes, and you felt that if you had sufficient testimony to satisfy 
you that you ought to deduct the entire absentee vote of that 
district, you have absolutely nothing on which to rest your 
verdict. Then, how can you reject the absentee vote without 
knowing its extent and without evidence to support the charges 


| against a portion of it? 


Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. Less than one-half of the precincts in some 
of the five counties named are accounted for, and there are 
absentee votes in every one of those omitted. Im four other 
counties the House is given no information at all about the ab- 
sentee vote. In the counties which gave larger Republican ma- 
jorities in the district, the absentee votes are omitted from th 
minority report. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. Not at present. You are asked to render a 


the burden would be upon the contestant in this case to show 
that those people were not qualified to vote. A. great deal is 
said about the percentage of absentee votes being larger for Mr. 
Doughton than for Mr. Campbell. The record will show as it 
goes that the percentage was larger, I think; that there were 
more absentee voters in Washington who were Democrats than 
Republicans. I think that I. can account for that. We had just 
been threugh eight years of Democratic administration. Many 
deserving Democrats in North Carolina had been sent to Wash- 
ington to hold jobs, and if this admjnistration does what it is 
likely to do, and what it. probably ought te do, many of those 
Democrats will be back in North Carolina following civil pur- 
suits, and in the next election that situation will be reversed. 


| There is no testimony to shew that these voters were disquali- 
| fied. 


| many of them were in Washington, many were off teaching 
Q. How many. absentee votes were cast there +—A. Seven or eight or | 


Republican witnesses show that many of them were ill, 


school, young men in college and engaged in other pursuits. 

If a majority of these voted for a Democratic candidate they 
had a perfect right to do so. If they were not qualified electors 
the burden was upon the contestant to preve that. The record 
contains no such proof. When we speak of absentee voters in 
Nerth Carolina it does not follow that they are all absent from 
the State, and it is admitted in this-record that many of those 
votes: were east by people in the State, in the county, and within 
the precinet on election day, being persons ill or physically un- 
able to go to the polls. I ean not believe that the contestant 
would seriously ask’ you to disfranchise these people and reject 
their votes, or to pursue that course im relation to the absent 
worker, the sehoel teacher, or the traveling salesman. 

Now, the chairman of this committee has given you a fair 
and clear report in this case. He has considered and reported 
upen all the issues: involved, I believe, according to the law 
and the evidence. I want to say one other thing to this House. 
Jach Member here, I am sure, wants to deeide this case upon 
its merits, and without partisan bias or prejudice. The facts 
are that only the members of the committee have had the op- 
portunity to make a full investigation and to know what facts 
are established by the evidenee. The report of the chairman, 
Mr. Luce, and the speech he has just made, set forth very 
clearly the findings of the committee, with the exception of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Caste}, in this case. 

Mr. CLOUSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. If will 

Mr. CLOUSBD. This question is somewhat troubling me. 
Does the gentleman think this Congress ought to place the 
stamp of approval upen the State of North Carolina, or any 
other State, that has a statutory prévision with respect to 
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the qualification of the voters, such as having paid the poll 
tax in advance of the election? Do you think we should do 
that? 

Mr. WILSON. That raises a very serious question, as the 
chairman stated, as the gentleman no doubt refers to the 
fact that both parties in North Carolina waived the poll-tax 
provisions of the constitution and no challenges were made on 
account of nonpayment of poll tax. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes, 

Mr. WILSON. Both parties agreed to do that. It is true 
that poll taxes were not required. This law was never popular 
in North Carolina and has since been repealed. We went into 
that very thoroughly, and, as the chairman told you, the poll-tax 
proposition would not change the result of the election. 

Now, in respect to this agreement by parties and candidates 
in North Carolina to waive the provisions of the law regarding 
the payment of poll tax, we are not called upon to discuss the 
effect of such waiver generally. But the courts in some cases 
have held that a candidate for office who has been a party to 
a waiver of this kind before an election is held, and after tak- 
ing the chances of securing the benefits resulting therefrom, 
can not afterwards be heard to contest the election on that ac- 
count. In other words, he is estopped by his own act. 

Mr. CLOUSE. Following this line, would it not be possible, 
if we approve of such conduct as that, the leaders of the party 
might go down there end say we will permit children to vote? 

Mr. WILSON. We are asked to pass upon that question. 

Mr. CLOUSE. But might it not encourage them to do that 
very thing? 

Mr. WILSON. We are not passing upon that question, and 
that would have no effect upon the result of this election. 

I know in one of the counties they had a biparty treaty to 
waive the poll tax provisions of the law. It was reduced to 
writing and the plenipotentiaries of both parties signed and 
ratified it without reservation. This was understood and con- 
sented to by all the candidates. After this I do not believe 
a candidate should be heard to contest the election on account 
of nonpayment of poll tax. Apparently this view has been 
adopted by the contestant, or at least that is not a matter of 
contention here, according to the minority report. 

So, Mr. Speaker, if the only question to be considered by the 
House in relation to this contest is the absentee vote, I re- 
spectfully submit it is entirely impossible to pass an intelligent 
judgment upon that issue, under the evidence submitted. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CABLE], who filed this minority 
report, and who is contending that the result of this election, 
as found and certified to by the sworn officials of North Caro- 
lina, be set aside and changed and that the findings of the 
Committee on Elections and the report made by the chairman 
thereof be reversed, can not inform you as to what this ab- 
sentee vote is. In his minority report in respect to this vote 
he sets forth that the absentee vote amounts to 1,596 for the con- 
testee, Doughton, and 201 for the contestant, Doctor Campbell, 
and publishes therewith a tabulated statement from five of the 
nine counties of the district. In these five counties there are 
95 precincts. In making up this statement only 54 precincts 
are considered and the testimony as to the absentee vote in 
those is based upon guesswork and mere estimate. This is said 
without any criticism of the witnesses who testified, for the evi- 
dence was taken several months after the vote was counted, 
and they could not reasonably be expected to remember the 
number of absentee voters at their precincts. We are entirely 
without testimony as to 33 precincts in the five counties re- 
ferred to and as to all the precincts in the other four coun- 
ties, yet there were absentee votes involved in each and all of 
them. To be more exact the total vote polled at the precincts 
where testimony was taken at all in relation to absentee voters 
is 28,651, while that at the precincts where no testimony was 
taken and at which the House has no opportunity to consider 
the absentee vote at all amounts to 36,039. 

Under the law and under an unbroken line of precedents es- 
tablished by this House the burden of proof rests upon the 
contestant to establish his cause by at least a fair preponder- 
ance of the testimony. In this case he has not only failed to do 
that but omits to furnish any proof at all in respect to the 
absentee votes cast at a majority of the precincts, involving 
about 60 per cent of the entire vote cast. So I repeat that if 
the House should desire to decide this whole case on the ab- 
sentee vote, as it is urged to do in the minority report, it would 
be unable to do so for the want of proof as to what that vote is. 
However, the request to do this is entirely unreasonable because 
the laws of North Carolina, as do those of 43 States in the 
Union, authorize absentee votin;. The absentee votes in this 
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district were cast and counted after a full and fair opportunity 
was offered for challenge on the day fixed by law and also 
upon election day. The unchallenged vote received by the 
sworn officials of both parties is admittedly correct. I there- 
fore respectfully submit that the majority report of the com- 
mittee should be adopted. 

Mr. LUCE. Does the gentleman desire to consume more 
time on that side now? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Let Mr. Caste use some of his time, 

Mr. CABLN. I have only myself and one other speaker. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. How many more speeches have you on 
that side? 

Mr. CABLE. Myself and the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. There is only one on this side. 

Mr. MONDELIL. Mr. Speaker, gentlemen seem to have some 
difficulty in determining about going on.this afternoon, and I 
doubt the possibility of maintaining a quorum under the condi- 
tions that exist, and I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman withhold that for a 
moment? : 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Jones of Texas (at the request of Mr. LANHAM), for 
May 26 and 27, on account of official business, 

To Mr. Briann of Virginia, for the day, on account of sickness, 

To Mr. BANKHEAD, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Arentz, for an indefinite period, on account of busi- 
ness in his home district. 

To Mr. Scott of Michigan, for 10 days, on account of business. 

To Mr. A, P. Netson, indefinitely, on account of death in 
family. 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the Post Office appropriation bill, 
to further insist on the disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ments, insist on the amendment of the House to Senate amend- 
ment No, 58, and agree to the conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the Post Oftice 
appropriation bill, to further insist on the disagreement to the 
Senate amendments, insist on the House amendment to Senate 
amendment No. 58, and agree to the conference. The Clerk will 
report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. RB. 9859) making appropriations for the Post Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, is this agree- 
able to the minority Member? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir. ’ 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection and appoints 
the following conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. StemP, Mr. MADDEN, and Mr..SIsson. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. SANDERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by having printed in 
small type an article prepared by the commissioner of the 
bureau of markets of Texas on the subject of grading and mar- 
keting cotton. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. SANDERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under permission 
heretofore given I submit an article on the grading and market- 
ing of cotton, prepared by the Hon. Charles E. Baughman, com- 
missioner of markets and warehouse department of the State 
of Texas. 

The article is as follows: 


The cotton growers of the United States, because of reduced demand 
for raw cotton, need to give more thought to methods of planting, 
harvesti and marketing this great staple crop. 

Every farmer might well afford to undertake to produce the 
average crop on half the number of acres now planted, but ge away 
from the idea of —— “two blades grow where one is now grown. 
—— — of the one already grown in a fair profit added to cost of 
production. 

This bulletin is intended to be educational—an appeal to business 
and professional men and the producers ef the world’s cotton crop, to 
take steps to have cerrected some of the long existing evils surround- 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


resent 
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ing the system of price fixing, and more cially to acquaint the 
people with the unfair methods of arranging ‘Diferenves as regards our 
ow-grade cotton. 


Ww: 

Not an appeal to prejudices but to the higher and better Judgment 
of well-meaning men who have at heart betterment of all our 
economic conditions. 

The Federal Government has established standards for des, and 
these standards have been likewise adopted by this department, and 
we believe it within the province of the Federal Government to promul- 
gate differences in accordance with fair governmental mill tests, which 
have been made, and which are representative of every grade, and every 
section of our cotton producing area. 

Let us back our efforts by sober thought, earnestness of purpose, and 
determination to bring about relief for the man who toils in the field 
in an effort to produce the basis of the world’s clothing supply. 

COTTON VALUES. 

Since the origination of the different grades of cotton recognized to- 
day by the trade there has been more or less diversity of opinion as 
to how much premium value should be added for the grades above 
the middling type or how much discount should apply for the grades 
below that type. 

The trade has been guided b 
grades, making the values for them from such bases, yet such a fact 
does not argue that such conclusions are correct; that is, values ob- 
tained in that way are not evidences of intrinsic worth. There is a true 
value to every relative grade, or half grade, of cotton if the fact es- 
tablishing it can be found, and apparently no better way can guide us 
to that conclusion than by going to the cotton mills for it. Tests made 
in such manner shows variations in percentage of the same grade, 
but if a number of them are taken an average can be drawn, which 
should give a fair valuation from any middling base. 

This is an old story, but it has new features to which the attention 
of the public is called; not to the daily fluctuations that we con- 
stantly experience but to the wide difference between the values made 
arbitrarily by the cotton trade and those shown by actual tests made 
in milling the staple. 

To be fair and just in the matter averages have been made between 
the highest and lowest mill tests for conservative reasons, as herein- 
after explained. Tests were made at Clemson College in its textile 
department in 1912 and showed an average for mill waste to be for: 
G. M., 12 per cent; St. M., 12.5 per cent; M., 13 per cent; St. L. M., 
1 per ot L. M., 14.75 per cent; St. G. O., 16-per cent; G. O., 

er cent. 
hese tests were not constant in results; that is, one sample of 
middling might show a loss of only 6 per cent, while another would 
as high as 12 per cent, practically the same variations existing in 
all the relative grades by reason of the fact of good or bad ginning, 
careful or careless picking, care, etc., of the cotton. 

Tests made by the Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture, at 
West Raleigh, N, C., and Fall River, Mass., as given in their bulletin 
No, 591, December 26, 1917, exhibited variations on tests similar] 
as those shown at Clemson College, but the percentage of loss as mill 
waste was not so great. 

Tests made by this department were on cotton from every part of 
the cotton belt and on that of 15/16 to 1 inch staple. The grades 
tested were for middling fair, good middling, middling, low middling, 
and good ordinary. Averaging the table on page 10, Bulletin 591, re- 
sults in the percentage of loss in mill waste to be for G. M., 5.50 per 
cent ; middling, 7.31 per cent; L. M., 8.48 per cent; G. O., 11.37 per 
cent ; the other des intervening between these given have been added 
by the writer, shown below, as stated, to be conservative. These de- 

rtmental percentages have been added to those of Clemson College, 
rom which a new average has been drawn, showing for the followin 
to be for: M., 10.20 per cent; St. L. M., 10.90 per cent; L. M., 11.6 
per cent; 8. G. O., 18.00 per cent; and G. O., 14.50 per cent; and 
from these latter figures the following comparative statement is made 
for clearly elucidating the idea intended: 


M. basis 16 cents per pound, 500-pound bale, 


what the demand was for relative 








MILL DIFFERENCES IN POUND AND VALUES, 
Additional Loss in Trade differ- 
Loss in weight refining and spinning. loss over values— ences, pounds 
middling. values. 





Notr.—Mill waste is the loss thrown out of a bale of cotton during 


the process of manufacture, and consists of the leaf trash, stems, 
mole naps, short fibers, dust, dirt, etc. 

“Trade differences” means the above and below middling basis 
method of arriving at the price to pay. 
. The mill waste for the grades below middling is calculated on the 
excess number of pounds below that grade, while the trade discounts 
are taken from the official orn given by United States Weekly 
Bulletin No. 101, February 6, 1922, for the Texas district. 

From the records I am unable to obtain any history showing where 
cotton-manufacturing concerns ever attempted to dictate the relative 
prices they should pay for cotton, besing such purchases upon the 
mill-waste value for the different grades, hence the inference is they 
do not care to make purchases of raw cotton this way, aiercins to 
hold to the practices of the trade, using the arbitrary differences as 
made by it, giving the advantage of making purchases for less than 
the intrinsic vaiue of the lower-grade cotton. 

Comparing the two, it would seem an agreement could be reached be- 
tween the spinner and the grower, or the spinner and the trade buyer, 
to handle cotton at its intrinsic value and not on arbitrary prices as 
practiced to-day. 

If it be conservative to say that a loss of only 34 pounds exists be- 
tween middling and strict low middling, as a mill waste, that its value 
as a loss at 16 cents a pound is 56 cents on a bale of cotton, justice 
in the matter would pronounce it absurd to discount a strict low mid- 
dling bale of cotton $5, as the trade now exacts. Reasoning upon the 
same line, as indicated by the comparative schedule made in the fore- 
going it will be noted that the loss from middling to low middling indi- 
¢eates 7 pounds, as a visible and an invisible waste, which on a 16 cents 


Pt valuation equals $1.12, while the trade penalizes it around 


These trade discounts vary often, but nowhere do I find them ever 
coinciding in value with the physical losses made at the mills. 

Should it be contended that the value for the lower grades is more 
than shown in the statements made here, for corroboration of these 
statements I refer again to Bulletin No. 591, December 26, 1917, page 
11, from which I have made an average resulting in showing that for 
low middling the loss in mill waste is oe cent; for good ordinary, 
12.42 fag cent. Taking middling as showing a loss of 7.57 per cent 
with the average loss between it and strict low middling, its equivalent 
is 8.18 per cent, and reckoning in the same manner the different per- 
centage loss for strict good ordinary is found to be 10.60. Placing 


Por figures in a tabular form the comparative percentages shown are 
‘or— 


Mill differences in pounds and values compared with those of trade 
middling basis, 500-pound bale. 








Trade 
Mill differences and waste value. Added loss. differences. 
Pounds. 
Fernie 2: 05—= $0,328 |" "$5.00 
6.05—= .968 11. 25 
15.15— 2.42 16. 25 
24. 25 3. 88 21. 25 








This table is made up from a Government source exclusively, a re- 
view of which demonstrates that the loss for mill waste is less than 
that shown in the preceding table, made from an average of the results 
of Ly Clemson College tests combined with that of the Federal Govern- 
ment. ; 

It may be well to state that in making these scientific tests some of 
them divulged the fact that practically no difference existed between 
middling and strict low middling, while in others tested for mill waste 
on the same grades showed a wide departure therefrom. 

A number of our Texas mills are manufacturing valuable articles 
very serviceable in character, such as heavy and light weight ducks, 
Osnaburgs, drills, heavy sheetings, shirtings, bedticks, denim, and a 
variety of wrapping twine, from cotton ranging in quality from mid- 
dling to low ordinary, mostly strict low middling to good ordinary, in- 
clusive, with: sometimes an injection of a go class of bollies with 
other grades. ‘ 

Statements from two Texas cotton mills interrogated say the loss 
for mill waste runs, on an average, around 17 to 174 per cent, which 
on a 500-pound bale of cotton shows a loss of 85 to 873 pounds. Com- 
paring this with the meta table declaring a loss of 37.85 pounds 
for middling, indicates a difference of 49.65 pounds, less for good 
cemenesy equaling a value of $0.95, leaving a wide margin between 
that value and the trade discount of $21.25, as shown. 

It was found that the two Texas mills using the low grades of cotton 
mixed them very thoroughly before allowing them to enter the machines 
for fabrication into the finished product, and from the result of this 
mixing the percentage of loss was ascertained. 

The percentage of mill waste is not an entire loss becanse of the 
fact, exclusive of the foreign substances thrown out, a mass of short 
fibers are caught, which find a market with concerns making hats, quilts, 
blankets, shoddy goods, rope, carpet. mattresses, cellulose, guncotton, 
and many other articles of value, so the, 10.20 per cent or any per cent 
given, shown in first table as a loss, does not finally result as such when 
brought to its final conclusion. 

From the foregoing let me assume the prerogative to say that I hold 
to the opinion that a safe and sane line can be drawn, a base can be 
made upon which both buyer and seller can stand, meet each other 
fairly and squarely upon satisfactory terms, eliminate differences of 
0 tues as to the relative lower grades, establishing a definite value for 
them, and forever bring harmony out of chaos: 

This I suggest in the following, assuming and accepting middling as 
the base, recognizing at the same time the inconstancy or variableness 
of the percentages of loss, conceding the greater losses, even ee 

















them, then designating the differences to be applied, for an accepte 
compromise the values will be as follows, say: 
} | 
Middling, 16 cents, 500 pounds. nao ~——— 

Pounds. | 

5=$0. 80 $79. 20 { oe 

.-- 10= 1.60 78. 40 | 68.75 

35=— 5.60 74. 40 58. 75 





In making the pound deductions I have discounted greatly the lowest 
discounts made in the foregoing mill waste, giving a definite number 
of pounds to be deducted for each grade, equivalent to saying that 
any buyer purchasing a strict low —_ bale deducts 8 pounds; for 
low middling he will take off 15 pounds, etc., figuring the price at m!d- 
dling quotation for the pounds off, paying the seller at the same time 
full middling value, less the number of pounds off. It is apparent to 
me that if a definite number of pounds can be agreed upon for the rela- 
tive grade discounts to be applied, the same publicly quoted, the grower 
as well as all interested can know at all times the worth of any char- 
acter of cotton ready for the market, as the number of pounds off can be 
given instead of percentages. 

The preceding summarizes in substance a guide designed to be safe 
for the purchaser, at the same time reflecting no great financial loss 
to the grower. : 

To determine with greater exactness a series of tests covering a 
period of several years should be made, and from them correct figures 
obtained for the true discount to apply but in the absence of such fig- 
ures I have assumed the responsibility to dictate the preceding, based 
upon the data given, and most earnestly solicit the assistance and co- 
operation of all Gesising to see justice in the premises. This I do be- 
cause the present practice of discounting the lower grades is, in my opin- 
ion, uneconomic, unwise ye an onerous burden —. the back of labor, 
which can be taken off if those in authority will exercise the power 
vested in them ang come to the rescue. 
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Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks on this contested-election case. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SHELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the tariff and the prohibition question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. SHELTON. Mr. Speaker, this country has had many 
experiences on the question of tariff. I have thought it settled 
several times. It was not. It is one of the questions that is 
like Banquo’s ghost. It will not dewn. In the beginning it 
was not a party question, and I believe it should not be now. 
It is said that among the first acts of the First Congress of the 
United States was a protective tariff act. And for many years 
its wisdom was never questioned. George Washington favored 
it. Thomas Jefferson, the denominated founder of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and a man of whom any party or country could 
well be proud, in hig first annual message to Congress in De- 
cember, 1801, congratulated that body upon the revenue derived 
from the tariff duties and suggested that the internal taxes 
eould safely be dispensed with and tariff depended upon for 
support of the Government and the payment of the public debt, 
and further suggested that the surplus funds could be used for 
internal improvement. Andrew Jackson while United States 
Senator from Tennessee voted for a protective tariff in 1824, and 
after he became President, when South Carolina refused to 
obey the tariff laws, sent General Scott with United States 
troops down there to see that the law was enforced. The. noted 
Thomas H. Benton, United States Senator for 30 years froni 
Missouri, said of the tariff law of 1816: 

A free trade measure; no price for property or produce; no sales but 
those of the sheriff and the marshal; no purchasers at auction sales 
but the creditors or some hoarder of money; no employment for indus- 
try; no demand for labor; no sale for the products of the farm; no 
sound of the hammer but that of the auctioneer knocking down prop- 
erty; no medium of exchange but depreciated paper; no change even 
but the little bits of foul paper marked so many cents and signed by 
some tradesman, barber, or innkeeper; exchange deranged to the ex- 
tent of 50 or 100 per cent; distress, the universal cry of the people; 
relief, the universal demand, thundered at the door of all legislatures, 
State and Federal. 

THE BFFYECT OF TARIFFS, 

It is impossible to enact a measure that will redound to. the 
direct interest of every individual. It is the people as a whole 
that have to be considered. It is true that a protective tariff 
on the manufactured goods of the New England States does 
not help directly the agriculturalists of the South and West, 
but it does indirectly help them. It furnishes labor for the 
working people of the New England States, thereby creating 
a demand for the products of the Seuth and West. In that 
way it helps them. The same is true of a tariff on agricultural 
products of the South and West. It shuts out foreign cheap 
labor products and stimulates agriculture to produce the neces- 
sary raw material for manufacturers. The manufacturing dis- 
tricts employ labor, creating a market for all the preducts of 
the country. It is and must be a reciprocal proposition. It is 
very difficult to understand how one who claims to be a protec- 
tionist can favor protection for himself and deny it to others. 
That is only a quasi-protectionist. 

As has been said, the tariff should not be a party question. 
It is strictly a fundamental American principle. It will not 
be a party question much longer. The whole country has 
awakened to the fact that it is necessary to the prosperity of 
this country. 

Put a tariff on the products of our country high enough that 
the foreigner can not send in his cheap labor products and 
undersell our home markets. That will open up the mills, 
factories, and mines, give employment to our people and a 
market for our home products. It is a recognized fact that in 
normal times we furnish a market for 90 per cent of all our 
products. If we will start up the industries of this country, 
give employment to our laboring people, furnish them with the 
means to buy 90 per cent of our products, we may throw the 
other 10 per cent in the fire, or give it to suffering humanity, 
and we will be many times better off than we are, or should 
be, by sending all of our products abroad and letting our home 
people be idle, naked, and hungry. We should not weep over 
the condition of our neighbor's children when our own are at 
our feet crying for*bread. Charity begins at home. When we 
have cared for our own, then is the time to help our neighbors. 
We have always done so, and shall continue to do so. IT con- 
tend that a man’s first duty is at home, and that that is true 
of a nation. 

It may be that some people can not understand the working 
of a protective tariff. It is also true that they can not under- 
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stand just how the water gathers in the heavens and comes 
down in rain, but they know that when such is true we have 
abundance of crops. The same is true of the protective tariff. 
When we have it, we have prosperity, asa rule, It is true that 
there are other disturbing elements that sometimes bring on 
national difficulties, but under a protective tariff administra- 
tion they are much less likely to come, and are much easier to 
overcome. 

I am a protectionist, pure and simple. I believe im it. I 
think it is good for every industry and every enterprise in the 
Iand that comes in, contact with the products of cheap foreign 
labor. I do not favor protection for the manufacturer and 
free trade for the producers. I do net faver protection for the 
producers and free trade for manufactured goods; but I favor 
protection for the American industries, great and smalf. I want 
to protect the East, West, North, and South. America for 
Americans first. Would it work well for the producers’ products 
to be protected and the manufacturers’ not protected? Think 
for a moment just what the situation would be. Then again put 
your thoughts to working, and protect the manufacturer and the 
producer, and see what a happy combination that would be. 
The factories would be running, the mills and mines would be 
operating, the farmers would be preducing, the carpenters 
would be building, and all labor would have employment, and 
a and children would be singing and rejoicing all over the 

nd. 

AN ORGANIC BODY. 


The Gevernment of the United States is a vast organie bedy, 
composed of many organs, each having certain duties to per- 
form. No body so constituted can give the best results with- 
out the cooperation of all its organs. What are those organs? 
They are many, the chief of which is the preducing factor. 
Upon the production of the material out of which must neces- 
sarily be made the things that supply the needs and wants of 
mankind, lies the secret of suceess. To this must be added 
many others, namely, the manufacturing industries, the mining 
industries, the milling industries, the great common laborers, 
the business enterprises, the professional vocations of many 
kinds, all combine to make the great body of the machine that 
moves the wheels that bring success. 

If any of those factors fail to function, the best results can 
not be obtained. What is necessary to move the wheels of prog- 
ress? I think a uniform, well-regulated protective tariff is the 
greatest factor. By guaranteeing to the people the home markets 
it will start the manufacturing and other industries, they will 
employ labor; employed. labor creates a demand, demand creates 
good prices, zood prices stimulate industries of all kinds, thereby 
making the whole machinery work in harmony. When that is 
done, the story is told, and prosperity will reign. 

I hope that the time may soon come when every man or 
woman who is elected to this Hfouse or the Senate may come 
with the avowed purpose of legislating for the whole country. 
We are all made of the same material. Our wants are the same 
and must be supplied if the country is to prosper. It is ob- 
vious that since the protective policy is fundamental to our 
prosperity it should not be subject to such radical changes as it 
always has to undergo every time our Government changes 
from one party to another. There is nothing that does more to 
insure the prosperity of our country than the stability of the 
principles and policies upon which the country’s business is 
based. 

It has been proven that under free trade or low tariff our im- 
ports are increased and that our exports are decreased. Can 
we prosper when the balance of trade is against us? Certainly 
not. Can an individual accumulate wealth when his expenses 
are greater than his income? It ean not be done. Neither can 
a nation under such circumstances prosper, 

Why can not we meet foreign competition? It-is very clear 
if you will just think of the difference in the ways, habits, ideas, 
manner of living, and costs of production in many of the foreign 
countries and ours. It should not be said in a boastful spirit, 
but the American people are not going to subseribe te such eon- 
ditions. In many of the foreign countries the climatic condi- 
tions are very different. They need but few clothes, and their 
accustomed food is a very simple diet and costs but little. It is 
different here, and we can not he!p it. 

Let us draw a comparison; take the wool industry. In 
Australia it is said that a flockmaster can get forage for his 
sheep at 8 cents per head for a year; that no hay or other 
expensive feed is required. New Zealand is the same; Argen- 
tina is almost the same. How is it with the Western States of 
this country? There it costs from $4 to $8 per head to winter 
sheep. Wool can be shipped from those foreign countries to 
the eastern markets of this country cheaper than it can. from 
the Western States. How can we eompete with the foreign 
countries when such is true? It is clear that we must have a 
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tariff sufficient to equal the difference in the cost of the products 
of the foreign country plus freight and that of our own. 

It was brought out in the hearings by the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House that there were eggs to the value of 
$2,602,352 imported from China during the year 1920.. Eggs can 
be produced in China at from 4 to 6 cents per dozen and can 
be sold here at 6 to 12 cents per dozen. 

There are other countries from which eggs are imported, 
among which are Australia, Argentina, and others, all of which 
can produce eggs much cheaper than the United States. This 
is true because they can feed their hens much cheaper and can 
get girl labor at from $5 to $7 per month to care for their flocks. 
The same can be said of many other articles. 

It is not the price that is put on the horse every time that pre- 
vents you from buying him, but the price that you have in your 
pocket. If the horse is priced at $10 and you have not the $10, 
you can not buy him. But if he is priced at $100 and you have 
the $100 you can buy. Destroy our tariff and you destroy 
our home market, destroy our home market and you destroy our 
prosperity. ° 

It is a simple proposition. We had a creamery erected at 
our town, on the promise that the dairymen would patronize 
it and make it a suecess. For a while they did ‘so and the 
matter went on all right. But soon some of the large cream- 
eries from a distance sent an agent into our town who began 
to pay more for the cream than the local men could pay and 
have a profit left. Thoughtless men began to sell to him, and 
soon the local creamery had to quit business. As soon as that 
was done prices began to go down in a hurry. It was not long 
till the gains were all gone and a loss sustained. This thing 
was repeated and again some stood ready to jump at the bait 
and suffered the same result. The same is true of the foreign 
and home markets. If we allow foreigners to come in and 
undersell us till they destroy -our home markets, then they 
will use their opportunity and we shall have to pay for it. 

My theory is to put our own house in order, produce all we 
can, use all that is necessary for home consumption, utilize 
our own capital, labor, and skill; then seek the best market 
possible for the surplus. 

The main object of the Government is to promote the welfare 
of its citizens; not some of them but all. 

Who are the real producers of the wealth of this country? 
There is no doubt about that; they are the tillers of the soil, 
the herdsmen, and the miners, chiefly. That means the men 
who labor in the heat and the cold, the rain and the sun, on 
the farm; the men who expose themselves to all kinds of 
weather in driving and herding their flocks of various kinds; 
and the men who go into the bowels of the earth and bring 
forth the various minerals and put them to man’s use. The 
interest of those men should be safeguarded by an adequate 
tariff, properly adjusted. 

“Truth crushed to earth will rise again.” The once acknowl- 
edged tariff policy of our country is fast coming to the front 
again. The South, where once it was a grime to mention the 
tariff, is now fully awakened and is anxious to have its interests 
protected, that they may make their various industries profit- 
able. They have had quite an experience in competing with 
foreign cheap labor and have realized the difficulty and now 
ask for a tariff, and are awake to its importance. Experience is 
the best teacher in the world. They have taken a course in its 
school. This fact is demonstrated by the organization of the 
Southern Tariff Association. Some of the best, most logical 
tariff arguments are made by men of the South, such men as 
Senators Broussard and Ransdell, of Louisiana, and John M. 
Parker, governor of Louisiana, besides many other able Mem- 
bers of the House on the Democratic side. The emergency tariff 
bill was supported by the following Democrats: Hudspeth, Par- 
rish, Blanton, and Jones of Texas; Smithwick and Clark, of 
Florida; Dupré, Favrot, Martin, and Lazaro, of Louisiana; 
Lankford, of Georgia; and Deal, of Virginia. 

At the first meeting of the Southern Tariff Association it 
passed a resolution, among other things saying: 

Whereas it is apparent fo even the casual observer of the trend of 
events that the present tariff laws will be revised and other laws en- 
acted in their stead by the next Congress; this without reference to the 
result of the impending election; and 

Whereas it is likewise apparent that such laws will be formulated as 
to result in the collection of huge sums of money, in the form of reve- 
nue, to satisfy the demands of Government and to supplant in large 
part the funds now realized from the payment of income and other 
direct taxes, and such policy will result in the fixing of heavy tariffs 
upon most, if not all, commodities ; and 

Whereas it has been established to our thorough and complete satis- 
faction that the various industries of the South are facing imminent 
ruin by reason of being compelled to compete with foreign producin 
countries, where the wages of labor are pitiably low aoe the cost o 
production comparatively slight, and are, therefore, in need of a tariff 
designed to compensate for the difference in the cost of production in 
this country and that in foreign countries; we especially direct atten- 
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tion of Con to the importation of vegetable oils from the Orient 
and other foreign countries as the direct cause for the reduction in 
prices of cotton seed and peanuts below the cost of production to the 
producers and manufacturers of this Nation, who suffer jointly, and 
we demand a tariff that will adequately protect these industries from 
a competition with cheap labor of the farm and factory of the 
countries named. We particularly direct attention to this menace on 
ieee ct ee proportion, reaching, as it does, practically every farm 
n the South. 

Whereas it is evident that unless a compensative tariff shall be 
levied, the southern producer must gen go out of business, to 
the certain ruin of those engaged in agricultural and other lines of 

roduction in the South, and to the manifest injury of the country at 
large: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved— 

First. That we pledge this association and all the organizations 
and individuals who are members thereof to do all within our power 
to properly place before the United States Tariff Commission, before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House and the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and before the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate of the United States the facts bearing upon the 
cost of production in this country and abroad, and all such facts as 
may be properly taken into consideration in the fixing of a tariff, to 
the end that such tariffs may be’ placed as will enable the southern 
producer to continue in business and to reap a reasonable profit as a 
result of his thrift and endeavor. 

Second. That we earnestly request all of those interested in the pro- 
duction of southern products and all of its industrial leaders, and those 
interested in the prosperity of the South, to do all in their power to 
further the subjects herein expressed. 

Third. That we particularly call upon the Members of the United 
State Senate and House of Representatives from the South to do all in 
their power to see that southern products receive the benefits incident 
to the levy of such duties as are herein indicated: Be it further _ 

Resolved, That in the levying of. tariff duties this organization is 
unalterably opposed to discrimination as between occupations, citizens, 
or sections of the United States; that it does not ask for favors in any 
form, but opposes favoritism in all its forms. 


Why dally with fundamentals? Acknowledge their value and 
profit by their use. Pass a general tariff bill as soon as pos- 
sible, that business may be revived and the people relieved. 

I want to emphasize the importance of safeguarding and pro- 
tecting the producers of. our country. It is said by some that 
that would be elass legislation. It would not. Legislation that 
will benefit the producers of our country is in the interest of 
every Man, woman, and child in the land. No class can prosper 
long unless the producers succeed. 

Upon them must depend the success and prosperity of our 
country. 

The policies by which the manufacturers will be manufactur- 
ing, the producers producing, and the laborers laboring and 
buying the necessaries of life are policies by which the country 
will prosper. 

Let us have it. 

WILL THE NATION RETREAT? 

Mr. SHELTON. Mr. Speaker, Will the Nation retreat? After 
138’ years of devotion to duty shall it falter? Many clouds of 
darkness have enveloped it, many troubles that try the very 
souls of men have confronted it, but the spirit that led the fore- 
fathers to that victory which has ever filled the hearts of men 
and women that love justice has ever been present to guide the 
people aright. 4 

Difficulty after difficulty has been overcome, victory after vic- 
tory has been won, and after nearly a century and a half tri- 
umphing over obstacles and winning in every contest, shall we 
retreat? Can anyone, looking through the cycles of time, fail 
to see the hand of Divinity directing the destiny of this Nation? 

The people of this country have a right to congratulate them- 
selves upon having such a body of men as they did to lay the 
foundation of human happiness. Never in the history of the | 
world was there a greater body of men than those who wrote 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States of America. Endowed with the highest and most 
exalted ideals that men ever possessed, they set their goal high 
and have never yielded to any difficulty that lay in the way of 
its achievement. 

They were the first to hold that all men are created equal, 
in that they have a fight to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. They, therefore, declared themselves free from any 
power that denied those rights. The world knows the results. 

ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


After adopting a Constitution that guarantees the citizens of 
this country the greatest privileges of any people in the world, 
they proceeded to move forward in the world to higher planes. 
One achievement after another followed, one of which deserves 
special mention—the liberation of the slaves. That was an- 
other step toward the fulfillment of the declaration— 
that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

After having liberated the slaves, and while meditating upon 
the great achievement, they realized that none were really free; 
that there was still a power that held the human family in 
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subjection. The great Lincoln, after seeing the shackles fall 
from the hands of the slaves, said: ss 

that the day would come that there wou. 
oii yom = Srarenkats in the ignd. I have seen the first part 
come true. 

The power referred to was King Alcohol, Many tyrants 
ruled by the sword and the guillotine, but King Alcohol ruled 
by feeding the appetite while entwining the individual with a 
chain of irresistance. The tyrants slew by the hundreds and by 
the thousands, while King Alcohol has slain his subjects by the 
millions. 

Time works wonders. The people were slow to awaken, but 
once awakened they never slept till John Barleycorn was en- 
tombed. The same spirit that drove back the British forces 
and liberated the American people, knocked the shackles from 
the hands of the slaves, and put John Barleycorn in the tomb 
has put the women of our country in their rightful places 
among men, and is going on conquering and to conquer but 
never to be conquered, Will the people who have wrought such 
wonderful works and placed the American people on the highest 
plane of civilization that has ever been attained in all the 
world now retreat? 

They tell us that prohibition is unconstitutional and can not 
be enforced, and to prove it they give instances where the 
traffic is going on. If that justifies the people in saying that 
we can not enforce prohibition and that we should not try, we 
had just as well throw the statutes in the fire and quit. The 
saine reasoning will apply to murder, robbery, arson, rape, 
forgery, and all other crimes. Is any crime entirely eliminated 
by law? Can any law be strictly enforced? Not one. Would 
anyone say that because we could not perfectly enforce the 
law against the various crimes of the country that we will 
repeal them? Surely not, and this applies to the prohibition 
law the same as to other laws. 

Why say prohibition is unconstitutional? Some say that it 
conflicts with Article IV of the amendments of the Constitu- 
tution. Many say that it does not. Suppdse it does; how 
does it agree with Article XVIII? No one can possibly say 
that it conflicts with that. When was Article IV adopted? In 
1791. When was Article XVIII adopted? In 1919. Then 
which prevails? Section 3 of Article I of the Constitution 
provides that— 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, chosen by the legislature there. J 

Article XVII provides— 

That the Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State elected by the people thereof. 

Is Article XVII binding? No one disputes that it is. Neither 
can they logically say that Article XVIII is not binding. 

WHAT HAS PROHIBITION DONE? 


It has dispensed with the obnoxious saloons, done away with 
the custom of public treating to drinks, removed the various 
cures for drunkenness, reduced the number of insane, put 
clothes on the little children’s backs, food in their mouths, 
shoes on their feet, reduced drunkenness, lifted many heavy 
burdens from the backs of mothers, and elevated the minds of 
the youths of our country. 

Before prohibition was adopted there were 20,000,000 drink- 
ers. The number who have stopped regular drinking is 17,- 
500,000; the number who still drink is 2,500,000; of this num- 
ber only 1,000,000 are regular drinkers. The amount of liquor 
both legally and illegally used last year was 80,000,000 quarts, 
or a little less than three-fourths of a quart per capita. In 
1917 the per capita consumption was 20 gallons. 

This certainly is a good showing for two years under prohibi- 
tion. Everybody knows that the prohibition law is not properly 
enforced ; neither can it be until the forces who are in control 
of enforcement get thoroughly organized. No one could expect 
a better showing for the time that we have been under prohi- 
bition. 

Does anyone want to go back to the saloon, with all that it 
means? Do you want to erect new Keely cures, add numbers to 
the insane asylums, bring back the darkness to those who have 
been permitted to see the gloom pass with the hope that they 
were to be permitted to enjoy life unclouded by drunken de- 
banchery? 

The claim is made by some that the Government is depriving 
them of their liberty. There are certain liberties that have 
been recognized heretofore that should be taken away. When 
any liberty that has been granted becomes destructive of human 
happiness and national prosperity, it should be removed. How 
does civilization advance? Only by learning what to do and 
then doing it. It was never intended that one should have 
liberties that deprived others of all that they hold near and dear 
in life. Liberty should be a just liberty, and not one that robs 
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little children of their just dues and mothers and fathers in 
their old days of all that is dear to them. 

There is no good reason why the expenses of enforcement 
should not be largely borne by the collection of fines and sales 
of property that was seized at the time of making arrests of 
violators, since the report of Mr. Haynes, the prohibition com- 
missioner, say that there were seized 600 automobiles, 40 boats, 
26 wagens and carriages, 45 horses and mules, 1 airplane. 5 motor 
cycles, $7,500, 10 tracts of land, and 7 stocks of merchandise, 
all of which, under certain restrictions, can be sold and the 
money paid into the Government funds. 

Only 15 per cent of the former drinkers are now drinking, 
and they drink only 5 per cent of the amount that was formerly 
consumed, and the entire drink bill has been decreased $2,000,- 
000,000, all for the betterment of humanity. 

What does retreat mean? It means ragged, hungry, cold, un- 
educated, ‘poverty-stricken, humiliated children; sending the 
mothers back to the washtub; a disrupted home; it stops many 
jewels from meeting their glad father at the gate with out- 
stretched arms and a smiling face; it stops the proud smile of 
the father from meeting the reciprocating smile of the elated 
mother. If you favor these things, hoist the white flag and 
beat a retreat. If you do not favor a retreat, fling Old Glory to 
the breeze, sound the order to march, stop at no difficulty, scale 
the height of honor, plant the Stars and Stripes upon mount 
eminence, there to wave forever. 

History teaches us that the first temperance society that was 
ever organized in America, I presume the first in the world, 
was organized in 1826 at Boston, known as American Society 
for the Promotion of Temperance. Several years later (1840) 
six men who knew the evils of the vice of intemperance, from 


‘their own personal experience, met in Baltimore, signed a 


total abstinence, and founded the Washington Temperance 
Society. That movement did immense good and restored, it 
is said, a hundred and fifty thousand drunkards to the manhood 
they had lpst through drink. Since then a great change has 
come ever society; “strong drink” still slays its thousands in 
the United States and elsewhere, but the young man beginning 
life now has this in his favor; all the best influences are on 
the side of temperance—70 years ago nearly every influence 
was on the other side, To the great credit of Maine, in 
1846, it established prohibition, the first State to take such a 
step. 

It is said by those who oppose the prohibition law that it is 
a bad law. How do we test the value of laws? It is said 
enforce a law and if it is a good law retain it. If it is a bad 
law repeal it. Give that test to the prohibition law, then if it 
proves worthless it can be repealed. As much as I favor the 
law, I will be willing to say that if it is properly enforced and 
proves detrimental I shall gladly aid in its repeal. But I am 
not willing for the lawless to declare it is a bad law and ignore 
or repeal it. No man has a right to claim that he is a good 
citizen and at the same time ignore and violate the laws of his 
country after they have been upheld by the higher courts of 
the land. . 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the volunteer officers’ re- 
tirement bill. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the accom- 
plishments of the Washington conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. I did not hear the gentleman’s request, on 
what subject? 

The SPEAKER. On the accomplishments of the Washington 
conference. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 

Mr. HICKS. Very. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, of the many important achieve- 
ments of President Harding’s administration, the one which is 
destined to be most beneficial to America and to all humanity 
was the inception of the Washington conference. That alone 
justifies popular approval and public confidence in his adminis- 
tration, and warrants the enthusiastic support of the American 
people. 

Skepties may belittle the lofty idealism and scorn the noble 
altruism so strongly voiced at the conference and so cogently 
expressed in the treaties, yet as President Harding eloquently 
said in welcoming the delegates: 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Is it an eloquent speech? 
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It is impossible to overappraise the importance of such a conference. 
It is no unseemly boast to declare that the conclusions of this body will 
bare > signal influence on all human progress—on the fortunes of the 
world, 

All honor is due President Harding and he deserves well of 
history. Honor is due him not merely because he is the Chief 
Executive of the Nation which summoned the conference. It 
is due him because of his unquestioned earnestness. and his 
abiding frith; because of his sympathetic -appeal to human 
consciousness and his calm determination that the peoples of 
the world should find a fulfillment of their hopes and aspira- 
tions. He had the courage of his convictions to chance the pos- 
sibility that his policy would prove a failure and in the chaotic 
conditions prevalent in the world, that chance was not remote. 
His unselfishness and frankness created a feeling of good will 
and mutual confidence, allaying old suspicions and prejudices. 
As the delegates saw him, heard him, and came to know him, 
they trusted him. Then they began to trust one another. In 
such an atmosphere men’s minds can meet without fear or dis- 
trust. It has been truly said: 

But for the President’s sineerity and charm, it may well be doubted 
if they would have met at all. The conference was the triumph of 
an ideal and of good will, and Mr. Harding, of all those present, best 
represented in his person and his character, the American conscience 
and the American spirit that made it possible and successful. 

The exceptional intellectual powers and high statesmanship 
of Secretary Hughes were never more brilliantly displayed than 
in the masterful presentation of his subject on the opening day 
of the conference, so aptly described by Mr. Balfour as “that 
inspired moment, that fateful Saturday, unique in history.” 
His logic of argument. directness of statement, and straightfor- 
ward avowal of the aims of the convention, and his candid advo- 
cacy of the methods by which they could be attained made a 
profound impression and gave to the deliberations a standard 
of thought that continued undiminished through all the meet- 
ings. His address possessed three elements of greatness—sound- 
ness of principle, sinyplicity of program, and consistency in 
proclaiming that all international relationships must rest on 
honor and justice. Who can forget those werds of Mr. Hughes 
in which he declared: 

We can no longer content ourselves with investigations, with sta- 
tistics, with reports, with the circumlocution of inquiry. The time 
has come, not for general resolutions or mutual advice, but for action, 

The conference wrought a complete reversal of the accepted 
practice of the organized efferts of man. Formerly the ex- 
treme expression of voluntary cooperative endeavor has been 
in the direction of making war. This conference inaugurated 
a new phase in international relationships, where nations met 
for the organized purpose of curtailing their power to make war. 

The convention has been spoken of as the Battle of Washing- 
ton and pictured as the greatest naval conflict in all history. It 
was the most expensive and the cheapest; it heralded the grand- 
est victory and proclaimed the worst disaster. All the nations 
involved in the conflict were triumphantly defeated and the 
commanding officers congratulated each other on the result. 
This naval engagement, which witnessed the destruction of 
more ships and of greater value than were ever sunk in any 
war, was fought on dry land, without a shet fired, a life lost, 
or a flag hauled down. All were victors; all were losers. 

The purposes for which the conference met were to reduce 
and limit armaments and remove the causes of misunderstand- 
ing in the Pacific and Far Hast, thereby diminishing, if not 
eliminating, the possibilities of a conflict in thet pertion of the 
world. 

It is. well to bear in mind that the inauguration of huge mili- 
tary programs is very largely the result of a state of mind in 
which the expectation of an attack by one nation prompts an- 
other nation to prepare to meet that attack. Such a condition 
arises largely because of suspicion, and powerful armaments 
result. Remove apprehension by a common understanding; 
replace fear by friendship and the need ef great military power 
disappears. The rule of conscience and reason, not the reign 
of might and hate, should dictate the actions of nations. 

To estimate correctly the character and value of these sev- 
eral treaties, resolutions, and formal declarations they should 
be considered as a whole. Each one contributes its part in 
combination with the others toward the establishment of condi- 
tions in which peaceful security will take the place of prepara- 
tion for war. 

These covenants do more than save the expenditure of vast 
sums of money; they do more than lighten the burden of stag- 
gering debts; they do more than stabilize economic conditions, 
They go to the very source of international morality and to the 
hearts of men. They transmute idealism into a concrete propo- 
sition, reconcile theory with fact, and vitalize inte reality the 
dream which poets, reformers, and publicists have held before 
mankind as the goal to which human endeavor should aspire. 


That eee is peace, fellowship, respect, and honor between 
na 

In addition to the tangible results, the conference demon- 
strated that this method of dealing with world affairs is feasible 
and practical. It showed that it is a better plan te talk about 
things than to fight about them, and as this convention proved 
a success it is a beginning to be greeted with high hope, a fit- 
ting basis for future accomplishments. 

The naval treaty of the five great sea mations and the four- 
power agreement achieve many things. They reduce arma- 
ments afloat, curtail new construction of capital ships and 
their armament, prevent ruinous competition in naval pro- 
grams, and limit fortifications ashore, They retard battle- 
ship development, which in the minds of many is rendered ob- 
solete by the advance of aviation. They lighten the stress of 
financial strain and ease the burden of taxation. They turn 
our national energies and our resources into the channels of 
development instead of hurling them into the abyss of destruc- 
tion. They divert men’s minds and actions from proficiency 
in the arts of war to productivity in the fields of peace. They 
open up a new phase in the Pacific by destroying an old situa- 
tion which was full of danger. They create an association of 
four nations in place of the Anglo-Japanese alliance and they 
will eventually replace the Franco-Japanese compact. They 
provide for peace in the Pacific by mutual pledges of the pow- 
ers to respect the territorial integrity of each. They invite 
frank consideration and amicable adjustmert of controversies. 
They bar discussion of the Pacific as the scene of a new con- 
flict. They quiet the agitation of the militant element in. their 
weighing of Japanese power against American strength. They 
bring about, after three centuries of naval superiority, the sur- 
render on the part of the British Empire of the supremacy of 
the seas. They will give to America in less than a decade and 
without an enormous outlay of money, naval strength equal to 
that of Great Britain. : 

With the ratification of the naval treaty, certain achieve- 
ments can be measured with accuracy. On the financial side 
alone its justification is sufficient. There is now under steam 
or on the ways in the navies of the five great sea powers a 
capital ship tonnage of 3,341,567. When the treaty shall stand 
fulfifled there will be 1,811,590 tons of first-line fighting ves- 
sels, a discard of 44 per cent, and this tonnage will be reduced 
to 1,715,000 when replacements are completed. That a reduc- 
tion in Federal expenditures will result and Navy budgets no 
longer demand an abnormal proportion of our national wealth 
is inevitable. By the provisions of the treaty a total of 29 
American battleships, built or building, will be scrapped. The 
signing of the naval treaty met with a quick response in the 
American Congress in the consideration of naval appropria- 
tions for the year ending June 30, 1923, as a comparison of the 
following figures will demonstrate: 


Appropriations for year 19 
Probable appropriations for year 1922~23_ 


I aa ted tcnbaniigeteaciceteribiataaghiaprndidninth 151, 000, 000 

Great Britain and Japan have also materially reduced their 
naval budgets. . 

With the ratification of the four-power treaty, dealing with 
far eastern questions, any real or imaginary cause for war 
in the Pacific between the great sea nations will disappear. An 
agreement satisfactory and honorable to all concerned, neither 
infringing the rights or alienating the territories of any signa- 
tory nation, has been entered into, and it is inconceivable that 
during the life of the treaty any conflict of interests can lead 
to war. 

Let America and every nation party to the compacts faith- 
fully and honorably observe the spirit as well as the commit- 
ments of these treaties, and thereby contribute te international 
confidence and promote the peace of the wortd. 

Permit me to read this statement from a great educator, a 
prominent citizen of my State, a noted publicist, and a profovnd 
student of world affairs, the president of Columbia University : 

If President Harding’s administration were to rest its claim of public 
satisfaction and confidence upon the Washington conference alone, it 
would be justified. The calling and the conduct of that conference by 
President Harding marked a long and thoroughly practical step for- 
ward, not only in reconstructing a world broken and impoverished by 
war but in preventing the likelihood of future wars. The Washington 
conference was a sternly practical body. [It dealt not with remote 
probabilities. and theoretical probiems but with concrete realities with 
which the mations were face to face. First of all, it met in an atmos- 
phere and spirit ef mutual confidence. From the first personal and 
national antagonisms and jealousies were put in the background and 
almost every advanced step that was propesed was quickly hailed with 
approval the representatives of the participating powers. The 
@ietails of the several projects as outlined were werked out in patient 
cooperation and with the strong purpese ef achieving results. The 
consequence ig that at once Great Britain, Japan, and the United 
States are able sharply to reduce their appropriations for naval con- 
struction and naval maintenance, thereby greatly relieving the tax- 


$426, 000, 000 
275, 000, 000 
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Other nations will quickly take similar steps. 
Pacific should arise in any acute 


payer. If what ena renee Ce ee 
vaguely called the problem of the 
form, agreement has been made as to a mode of approaching an 
ores that problem in a ee of confidence and peace rather than in 
a spirit of antagonism and war. The great congeries of peoples and 
local governments known as China has been protected pgainet exploita- 
tion by alien forces and given a new chance to establish itself upon a 
firm basis as an independent and self-controlled State. 

In human affairs progress is made not by passing resolutions but 
by taking action. The Washington conference took action, and there- 
fore it made progress. 

A great deal remains to be done, and in that the United States must 

lay, in its own interest and in accordance with its own ideals, 
mportant part. The Washington conference has paved the way for 
what is to follow by manifesting a spirit of international confidence and 
cooperation and by proving how much that spirit can accomplish. 

NICHOLAS Murray BUTLER. 

Mr. Speaker, no more fitting conclusion to this review of the 
treaties can be expressed than by quoting the inspired words of 
the President in congratulating the delegates on their work: 

This conference has wrought a truly great achievement, It is haz- 
ardous sometimes to speak in superlatives, and I will be restrained. 
But I will say, with every confidence, that the faith plighted here 
to-day, kept in ‘national honor, will mark the beginning of a new and 
better epoch in human progress. 

In the revealing light of the public opinion of the world, 
surrender of sovereignty, without impaired nationality or 
national pride, a solution has been found in unanimity, and to-day’s 
adjournment is marked by rejoicing in the things accomplished, If the 
world bas hungered for new assurance, it may feast at the banquet 
which the conference has spread. 

It has been the fortune of this conference to sit ina day far enough 
removed from war's bitterness, yet near enough to war's horror, to gain 
the benefit of both the hatred of war and the yearning of peace. Too 
often heretofore the decades following such gatherings have been 
marked by the difficult undoing of their decisions. But your achieve- 
ment is supreme because no seed of conflict has been sown, no reaction 
in regret or resentment ever can justify resort to arms. 

It little matters what we appraise as the outstanding accomplish- 
ments. Any one of them alone would have justified the conference, 
But the whole achievement has se cleared the atmosphere that it will 
seem like breathing the refreshing air of a new morn of promise. 

You have written the first deliberate and effective expression of great 
powers, in the consciousness of peace, of war's utter futility, and chal- 
lenged the sanity of competitive preparation for each other’s destruc- 
tion. You have haited folly and lifted burdens, and revealed to the 
world that the one sure way to recover from the sorrow and ruin and 
staggering obligations of a World War is to end the strife in prepara- 
ee for more of it, and turn human energies to the constructiveness 
of peace. 

No intrigue, no offensive or defensive alliances, no involvements have 
wrought your agreements, but reasoning with each other to common 
understanding has made new relationships among governments and 
peoples, new securities for peace, and new opportunities for achieye- 
ment and attending happiness. 

Here have been established the contacts of reason, here has come the 
inevitable understandings of face-to-face exchanges when passion doe 
not inflame. The very atmosphere shamed national selfishness into 
retreat. Viewpoints were exchanged, 


a very 


without 
affronted 


differences composed, and you 
come to understand how common after all are human aspirations ; how 
alike, indeed, and how easily reconcilable are our national aspirations ; 
how sane and simple and satisfying to seek the relationships of peace 
and security. 

When you first met I told you of our America’s thought to seek less 
of armament and none of war; that we sought nothing which is an- 
other’s, and we were unafraid, but that we wished to join you in doing 
that finer and nobler thing which no nation can do alone. 
in that accomplishment. 


NOTES ON THD TREATIES, 
The treaty for the limitation of naval armaments contains 
the following provisions: 


The number and total tonnage of capital ships to be retained is as 
follows: 


We rejoice 


Num- 
ber. 


Tonnage. 
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525, 850 
Great Britain 


Italy 
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Article II provides that when the treaty becomes effective all 
other capital ships than those named in the treaty “built or 
building ” by the five powers shall be scrapped. 

Article IIT constitutes an agreement by the powers to abandon 
their respective capital-ship building programs and neither to 
build nor acquire any new capital ships except under the re- 
placement agreement. 

Article IV is the naval ratio agreement, and it gives in stand- 
ard displacement tonnages the aggregates for capital ship re- 
placement as follows: 


United States..... eocee 
Great Britain... 
France..... bavs 
Italy... 


The powers agree not to exceed these aggregate tonnages. 
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Article V fixes 35,000 tons as the maximum for any capital 
ship. 

Article VI provides that no ship shall carry a gun exceeding 
16-inch caliber, 

Article VII fixes the total tonnage of aircraft carriers as 
follows: United States and Great Britain, each 135,000; France 
and Italy, each 60,000; Japan, 81,000. 

Article IX fixes the limit of each aircraft carrier to 27,000 
tons, but by a special exception the contracting powers are per- 
mitted to build not more than two aircraft carriers of a tonnage 
not to exceed 33,000. In order to effect economy, the scrapping 
of capital ships as provided for in Article II is qualified by 
granting permission to any of the contracting powers to use for 
the purpose of constructing aircraft carriers any two of their 
ships, built or building, which otherwise would be scrapped, 
providing these ships do not exceed 33,000 tons. 

Article X limits the size of guns that aircraft carriers may 
carry to 8 inches and limits the number to 10 for a 27,000-ton 
carrier and to 8 for a 33,000-ton carrier. 

Article XII provides that no vessel hereafter laid down, ex- 
cept capital ships, shall carry guns in excess of 8-inch caliber. 

Article XIII provides that no vessel which is liable to be 
serapped shall be reconverted into a warship. 

Article XIV provides that no preparations shall be made on 
merchantmen in time of peace for the purpose of converting 
such vessels into warships “ other than stiffening the decks for 
mounting guns not exceeding 6-inch caliber.” 

It is laid down that warships to be scrapped must be treated 
so that they ‘can not be put to combatant use.” The scrap- 
ping may be effected by sinking, breaking up, or conversion into 
targets. 

It is also provided that, with the exception of ships lost or 
accidentally destroyed, no replacement tonnage shall be laid 
down until 10 years after November 12, 1921. This is the so- 
called naval holiday. 

Article XIX provides that the present situation in the Pacific 
in reference to fortifications or naval bases shall be maintained. 
In relation to these fortifications, the United States has agreed 
not to extend the fortifications of the Philippines and not to 
begin land works in Guam, Samoa, the Aleutian Islands, nor in 
any other Pacific possession with the exception of Hawaii. 
Japan on her part has agreed not to extend the fortifications in 
her island possessions, and Great Britain has similurly agreed 
not to fortify Hongkong further. 

The treaty provides that all these stipulations shall remain 
in force until December 31, 1936, and if none of the powers 
have given notice two years before that date of their intention 
to terminate the treaty it shall continue in force unfil the ex- 
piration of two years from the date notice is given. 

The treaty relating to insular possessions in the Pacific (four- 
power pact) provides that for the preservation of the general 
peace and the maintenance of national rights, if there should 
develop between any of the high contracting parties a contro- 
versy arising out of any Pacific question and involving their 
said rights which is not satisfactorily settled by diplomacy and 
is likely to affect the harmonious accord now happily subsisting 
between them, they shall invite the other high contracting 
parties to a joint conference to which the whole subject will be 
referred for consideration and adjustment. 

If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action of 
any other power, the high contracting parties shall communicate 
with one another fully and frankly in order to arrive at an 
understanding as to the most efficient measures to be taken, 
jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies of the particular 
situation. 

MEMORIAL EXERCISES. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, the House 
will be in session to-morrow at 12 o’clock for the purpose of 
holding special services, 

The SPEAKER. The House will meet in session at 12 
o’clock to-morrow for the purpose of holding memorial exercises, 
ADJOURN MENT, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 8 o’clock and 40 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until to-morrow, Sunday, May 28, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

619. Under clause 2 of Rule XXTV, a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a draft of a bill for the 
relief of the Royal Italian Government for losses sustainefl by 
collision of the tug Mahorney with the barge Anode, was taken 
from the Speaker’s table and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 11634. A bill granting the consent 
of Congress to the county of Norman and the town and village 
of Halstad, in said county, in the State of Minnesota, and the 
county of Traill and the tewn of Herberg, in said county, in 
the State of North Dakota, to construct a bridge across the 
Red River of the North on the boundary line between said 
States; without amendment (Rept. No, 1037). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 11822) to 
amend the interstate commerce act and the transportation act 
of 1920; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 11823) to amend section 402 
of the war risk insurance act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 839) making 
available funds for repairing and restoring levees on the Mis- 
sissippi River above Cairo, Ill.; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 11824) to place John R. Har- 
rell, of New Orleans, La., on the retired list of the Navy, with 
the rank of lieutenant; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LANHAM: A bill (H. R. 11825) authorizing the 
removal of the restrictions from 40 acres of the allotment of 
Isaac Jack, a Seneca Indian, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5821. By Mr. ANSORGE: Petition of Knickerbocker Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, New York City, urging 
passage of H. R. 6774, asking that Yorktown, Va., be made a 
national park; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5822. By Mr. GERNERD: Petition of evidence in support of 
H. R. 11810, granting an increase of pension to A. Laurie 
Nicholson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5823. By Mr. KNIGHT: Resolutions adopted by Summit 
Lodge, No. 203, International Association of Machinists, of 
Akron, Ohio, demanding the United States Government recog- 
nize the present Russian government; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

5824. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the Bank of America, New 
York City, N. Y., urging the reappointment of Hon. W. P. G. 
Harding governor of the Federal Reserve Board; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. ; 

5825. Also, petition of Martin J. Gillen, New York City, N. Y., 
relative to the Morse case; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5826. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Resolutions indors- 
ing House bill 9753, adopted by the Presbytery of Columbia 
River, South Bend, Wash., signed by Ernest A. Reed, presiding 
officer, and Grant Merchant, secretary; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

5827. Also, resolutions adopted by the Central Washington 
Presbytery, Naches, Wash., signed by Daniel S. Brown, secre- 
tary, indorsing House bill 9753, Senate Joint Resolution 31, 
and House Joint Resolution 131; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5828. By Mr. SWING: Petition of various citizens of Chino, 
Calif., protesting against House bill 9753; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. , 

5829. By Mr. VARE: Memorial of the Pennsylvania State 
Chamber of Commerce, asking passage of amendment providing 
for taxation of State and municipal securities; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

5830. By Mr. YOUNG: Resolution of the North Dakota State 
Federation of Labor, urging reclamation in the Mississippi and 
Missouri Valleys; to the Committee on Flood Control. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sunpay, May 28, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order by 
Mr. MontaevE as Speaker pro 


tempore. 
Rev. Page Milburn, of Washington, D. C., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. 

Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever Thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, Thou art God. 

Thou art our God. We worship Thee, and we come to Thee 
with our prayer this morning that Thou wilt manifest Thy 
presence. and power and grace unto every heart. And as we 
remember one who gave himself in service to humanity and to 
the State, we ask that Thy blessing may rest upon those who 
take part in this service and upon all who shall hear the words 
spoken, and that to each heart there may come inspiration to 
go out and serve the Nation, serve the people, and in doing so 
serve the Almighty God, the Father of us all. 

And as we remember those who gave their lives to preserve 
the Union, who laid down at the feet of the people and of the 
Nation all that they had and all that they were, and as we shall 
in a day or two strew upon their graves flowers of beauty and 
of fragrance, may we remember their lives, and dedicate our 
ere unto the service of this great country and of the 
world. 

We ask of Thee that Thou wilt forgtve us all our sins, for we 
have fallen far short of the glory of God. Fill us with the 
inspiration to do that which is right and pleasing in Thy sight. 
May we be what Thou wouldst have us be, and do what Thou 
wouldst have us do, and go where Thou wouldst have us go; 
and after this life is over may we look forward to that other 
service at the right hand of God. Through Thy Son who taught 
us to pray and taught us to exalt Thee. 

And may the blessing of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost rest upon and abide with us all evermore. Amen. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the reading 
of the Journal will be deferred. 
Thére was no objection. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD, OF VIRGINIA. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the spe 
cial order of the day. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. Monracus, by unaninrous consent, 

Ordered, That Sunday, May 28, 1922, be set apart for addresses on 
the life, character, and public service of Hon. Henry D. Fioop, late a 
Representative from the tenth district of the State of Virginia. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the reso- 
lution. 2 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 356. 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that an 
opportunity may be given for. tributes to the memory of Hon. H=anry 
DeLAWARB FLOOD, late a Member of this House from the State of Vir- 


in eeaolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

ResolWwed, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate, 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, Henry DetAware FLoop was 
born on the 2d day of September, 1865, in the county of Ap- 
pomattox, Va., and died December 8, 1921, in the city of Wash- 
ington. His early education was acquired at local schools in 
his own county, after which he attended the academic depart- 
ment of the Washington and Lee University, and subsequently 
graduated in law at the University of Virginia. 

His father was Maj. Joel W. Flood, who himself was a citizen 
of Appomattox County all of his life and the member of a 
family which had been long noted for its probity and high 
standards of life. His mother was a daughter of Hon. Charles 
James Faulkner, of Martinsburg, W. Va. She was a weman of 
many charms and had been reared in an atmosphere of refine- 
ment and culture. Her maternal grandfather was Elisha Boyd, 
of Berkeley County, who himself had occupied a prominent posi- 
tion in that county for many years. 

Mr. FiLoop graduated in law at the University of Virginia on 
June 30, 1886, and at once began the practice of his profession 
in the county of Appomattox, which he continued actively to the 
day of his death, except for the interruptions which an active 
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political life necessarily brought. Soon after he was admitted 
to the bar he was elected to the General Assembly of Virginia, 
in 1887, and so strong was his hold upon the people of his 
county that, I think, he held office continuously from that time 
to the day of his death, in 1921. He was Commonwealth at- 
torney of his county for nearly 10 years, serving with ability 
and efficiency, and was elected, after he had served several 
terms.in the General Assembly, to the Senate of Virginia from 
the district composing the counties of Appomattox, Bucking- 
ham, and Fluvanna. In 1896 he was nominated for Congress 
at Amherst Courthouse by the convention of the tenth district 
of Virginia. In this election he suffered defeat, but in 1900 he 
was again nominated for Congress, and held that position, prac- 
tically without opposition in his party, from that day to his 
death. 

He was chairman of the Committee on Territories of this 
House and the author of the resolution admitting Arizona and 
New Mexico to statehood. He was chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs from January, 19138, to March 4, 1919, and 
April 2, 1917, introduced the resolution declaring a state of war 
to exist between the United States and the Imperial German 
Government, and on December 5, 1917, the resolution declaring 
war on the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government. 
During the war, as chairman of this great Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, his duties were most onerous and exacting, and no 
committee of the House was concerned with greater or more im- 
portant problems than that over which he had the honor to 
preside. He was a member also of the Virginia constitutional 
convention which assembled in 1902. He was a member of the 
Virginia debt commission, involving the controversy between 


Virginia and West Virginia on the old debt, and in this work he. 


was active and efficient, and lived to see the final adjudication 
of this question in favor of his native State determined by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. During the last year of 
his life he was elevated to the position of chairman of the 
Democratic Party of the State of Virginia, and he was also 
chairman of the Democratic national congressional ‘committee. 
His life wax, indeed, a full one, and in every position to which 
he was assigned he exhibited those qualities which distin- 
guished him in life, great energy, untiring work, enthusiasm, 
and ability. 

Mr. FLoop was born at the close of the greatest revolution 
that had ever convulsed this country, and born at the spot 
where the immortal Lee surrendered the remnant of his un- 
rivaled army; and he came to manhood in the midst of another 
great political revolution which was shaking the foundations of 
“the Old Dominion.” He was, indeed, the child of revolution, 
and it had much to do in forming his character and accounting 
for the aggressive spirit which he exhibited to advantage so 
often in the field of politics. No man who can recollect the 
conditions in Virginia between 1865 and 1885 can wonder why 
such surroundings should produce men of the strongest fiber. 
The Confederate soldier returned home with broken fortune, 
often with broken health, to find the farm wasted, labor. disor- 
ganized, and the newly enfranchised race wandering from place 
to place, aimlessly seeking the realities and joys of freedom, 
and usually finding none. Their condition was pathetic. How 
well I remember it as a boy, especially the older negroes, whose 
fidelity to master and mistress had never failed, now restless, 
roving aimlessly from plantation to plantation, going to town or 
to the courthouse, week by week and month affer month, hoping 
to receive the long-promised 40 acres and the mule. The old 
negro soon became the toy of the carpethbagger, the plaything of 
the scalawag. These faithful, deluded souls passed the last 
days of their lives amid disappointments and delusions. 

The younger class, more readily accepting the poisonous doe- 
trines of the political intriguer, were taught and soon learned 
the lesson of distrust of their only friends, their former owners 
and masters; and when the fifteenth amendment accorded them 
the right of suffrage, they were led like sheep to the shambles 
and corralled by wicked and designing men for the perpetuation 
of untold indignities on the white people about them. In many 
places in the South, in many places in Virginia, of which Appo- 
mattox was one, and the adjoining counties, the voice of the 
whites was silent before the black majorities which existed in 
those counties. The Confederate soldier that climbed the 
heights of Gettysburg, or laid in the trenches at Petersburg, 
regarded those trials as trivial compared to those that now 
faced him in the struggle for the supremacy of a civilization 
whicb had been the glory of “ Old Virginia” since her founda- 
tion. The contest might be long, but the issue could never be 
doubtful. That issue made every man a politician, for politics 
then meant the supremacy of white civilization over that of 
gnorance and corruption. 


May 28, 


The father of our deceased colleague was a: prominent actor 
in those days in the county of Appomattox. He’was a man of 
commanding presence, great courage, and sound judgment. 
This one subject engrossed the attention of the people in all of 
their assemblies—at the church, before and after the service, 
at the courthouse, at the blacksmith shop, at the store. Every 
man communed with his neighbor and his friends. In the home, 
at the fireside, at the table, all subjects were as nothing com- 
pared with the threatened destruction of life, liberty. and prop- 
erty, which seemed impending. The child of the family, with 
its first flash of intelligence, became an interested listener and 
participated in the family discussions. 

Henry D. FiLoop was brought up amid these stirring times, 
and I remember him as a boy, and remember how the condi- 
tion of his country had aroused his nature and made him in 
boyhood and early manhood a leader among his elders, The 
record of his life shows that he attained to many high distinc- 
tions, but I greatly doubt whether his services were ever 
more useful or effective than in the early days of his life, when 
he so unselfishly devoted his energies to the maintenance of 
white civilization in Virginia. 

As I look upon the fair fields of Appomattox County to-day, 
as I travel through its bounds and compare them with the 
condition 35 years ago, the change has been marvelous. I re- 
call my visits to that county years ago, while the struggle was 
still on and before the victory had been finally won. I recall 
the wasted condition of the farms, untilled and growing up in 
weeds and brush, the lack of suitable and necessary furnishing 
of the houses, the inefficiency of labor, the poor horses and in- 
different cattle, the gully-washed land, and impassable roads. 
It made one realize fully “the abomination of desolation,” 
spoken of in the Scripture. 

Others who have served with him will speak of Mr. Froop’s 
position as a Member of this House for nearly 22 years, and of 
his long service in the legislature of Virginia, but I believe the 
people of Appomattox, who knew him best and loved him well, 
when they come to consider his long record in public life will 
accord to him a more fruitful service to his people.in his home 
county in the preservation of its ancient civilization than he 
has rendered in any other field of service. 

In the last analysis, the best estimate of a man is found 
among his neighbors at home, and we find among the resolutions 
adopted at Appomattox after his death by the farmers assem- 
bled on the 17th day of December, 1921, a beautiful tribute to 
their deceased friend, and I ask attention to the resolutions 
passed at a mass meeting of the Democrats of Appomattox on 
the 28th of January, 1922. These resolutions were drawn by 
Hon. Samuel L. Ferguson, Mr. Fioop’s lifelong friend, and 
fittingly describe the admiration and affection of the author and 
the Democrats of Appomattox for Mr. Fioop: 


Whereas Henry DELAWARE FLOOD departed this life on the Sth day 
of December, 1921; and 

Whereas for more than 20 years this able, brave, and tender man in 
every storm of life was oak and rock, but in the sunshine was vine and 
flower. The friend of all heroic souls, he climbed the heights of great 
men, and where manhood’s evening almost touches noon and while the 
shadows scarcely fell toward the east he wrapped the drapery of his 
couch about him and lay down to rest; and 

Whereas it was by the Democrats of Appomattox County that he 
was first honored with a position of trust, and upon which he builded 
his great and marked career ; and 
hereas the Democrats of Appomattox County, in mass meeting as- 
sembled, on this 28th day of January, 1922, to elect delegates to the 
district convention to nominate a successor to him in the Congress of 
the United States, desire to express their sorrow for his death and 
their appreciation for his life and service; Thereupon be it 

Resolved— 

First. That Appomattox has lost its ablest and most distinguished 
citizen, a man whose high character and upright life have been an ex- 
ample to his fellow men. Both as a Christian gentleman and as a citi 
zen he so conducted himself throughout his life as to win from his 
countrymen a verdict of unstinted respect, honor, and praise. He loved 
his native county and countrymen and used his best efforts to further 
their every interest; he sympathized with the weak; was the friend 
of the poor; with a willing hand gave alms, and with a loyal heart and 
pure hands he faithfully discharged his duties as a good citizen. _ 

Second. That in the death of HmNry DetawaAre FLoop the Nation 
and his native State have lost one of its ablest and most influential 
statesmen; and the tenth congressional district, which he served with 
such marked distinction and patriotic fidelity for more than 20 years, 
its best-beloved ee official, and one who dealt with them with such 
frankness and sincerity that he won their confidence, admiration, and 
esteem. 

Third. That the Democratic Party of Virginia has lost an able 
chairman and leader, a wise and safe counsellor; that he virtually 
sacrificed his life in the service of his party, for it was while leading 
his party to the most successful victory it has had in the past 20 
years, coupled with the strain of official duties and as chairman of the 
national congressional committee, that the bounds and limitations 
of physical endurance were broken and exhausted nature fell upon her 
shield ; that the Democrats of Appomattox County will ever revere and 
cherish his services and memory, for it was largely through his efforts 
that this county was wrested from the srip of the common enemy and 
Negro domination, and ‘The flower we will lay upon his tomb is the 
forget-me-not, the emblem of enduring affection,” 
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Fourth. That we deplore the loss of the great service which he so 
soncegaaly, and unselfishly rendered to his county, State, and Nation, 

Fifth. That the sincere sympathy of the Democrats of»; Appomattox 
County be extended to the family of our deceased friend if t great 


bereavement. 
Sixth. That the secretary ef this mass mee send a copy of this 


resolution to the members of his family, and that a copy be spread 
upon the minutes of the tic county committee, and a copy 
published in the county paper. 


To those who loved and admired him, to his family, his 
friends, and his neighbors, I extend my sincere and hearty 
sympathy in his death. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, Henry DELAWARE F10op 
was born in Appomattox County on September 2, 1865, within a 
few miles of the historic battle field and a few months after the 
epochal event that transpired there. He was of distinguished 
parentage on both sides of his family. His father, Maj. Joel W. 
Flood, was a distinguished Virginian, who traced his ancestry 
from the Irish orator and patriot, Henry Flood. His mother 
was the daughter of the late Charles James Faulkner, who was 
conspicuous for many years in the national life. He was at 
one time ambassador to France under Buchanan’s administra- 
tion and served in both branches of Congress. 

Major Flood evidently had a full conception of the responsi- 
bilities which must be faced by the then rising generation, and 
determined to give his son the advantages of scholastic training. 
Henry DELAWARE FLoop was an alumnus of both the great uni- 
versities of Virginia, and by both in after life was he honored. 
Washington and Lee University conferred upon him its highest 
honorary degree, that of doctor of laws, and for eight years he 
was a member of the board of visitors of the University of Vir- 
ginia, and as such rendered loving service to his alma mater 
during some critical years of her existence. 

Born amid the embers of the ancient civilization which had 
made Virginia the mother of States and statesmen, reared 
amidst the chaotic scenes of the birth of a new era, inheriting 
from a long line of ancestry the hero spirit which faces battle 
with adverse elements with the determination to conquer, it is 
not surprising that we find him a leader in his section before 
he had hardly obtained his majority. 

In 1886, as soon as he reached the age of 21, he begins the 
practice of law. In the next fall he enters political life and is 
elected to the General Assembly of Virginia. From that time 
on for 35 years he becomes more and more prominently identi- 
fied with the political life of the Nation. 

In 1896 he was the candidate of his party for Congress. Ow- 
ing to a technical error he was under the letter of the law en- 
titled to the certificate of election and by the State authorities 
it was tendered to him. He was, however, in fact, defeated 
by a few votes less than 100. Let it be recorded to his honor 
that he refused an honor which was his only by the letter of 
the law and not according to its true intent. 

For eight years he was in the Virginia Legislature, for a 
number of years Commonwealth’s attorney, and a member of 
the constitutional convention. In 1892 he was a presidential 
elector. From 1901 to 1921 a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

His career in the House of Representatievs was that of a 
trusted leader. When the Democratic Party controlled Con- 
gress he always headed one of the important committees. As 
chariman of the Committee of States and Territories he was 
the patron of the bill admitting Arizona and New Mexico to 
Statehood. Two stars in the American Flag were placed there 
by his untiring efforts. 

It was as chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs that 
he played a great and commanding part. It was his duty to 
present the resolution declaring a state of war against Ger- 
many. In this crowded Chamber, with a listening world, he 
stated America’s attitude upon entering the war with an elo- 
quence and a completeness that left no room for criticism or 
hesitancy. In all the war measures that were rendered neces- 
sary, without faltering, without seeking favor, he used his 
great influence to secure the passage of all such measures that 
were the most efficient. Never a political trimmer, he led public 
opinion, so that the political trimmer in this great crisis was 
scourged from the temple. America owes him a great and 
lasting debt for the early triumph of her arms. 

He became a leader in the councils of his party. He was 
chairman of the Democratic campaign committee and he was 
chairman of the Democratic State committee of Virginia, and 
as such led his party to its most notable victory in the last 
political campaign, A hard and persistent fighter, he never 
struck a blow below the belt. His political foes met a foeman 
worthy of their steel, but never one whom they feared to meet 
in the dark. 
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And so in the glory of his powers his career ended by his 
untimely death, beloved by a host of friends and respected and 
admired by all. He died with his armor on, battling for God 
and country at the time when in reclamation work the need of 
his country for devoted service was the sorest. The path to 
yet higher honors lay bright before him, but when the summons 
came he was still the Virginia chevalier, sans peur et sans 
reproche. He laid him down with the draperies of his couch 
about him to pleasant dreams, the honors of achievements past 
thick about his pillow, and earthly triumphs yet to come for- 
gotten in the glories of his Savior’s smile. 

He was a successful business man and delighted especially 
in the farm. It is difficult to draw the screen that hides from 
the public gaze the domestic happiness of the public leader, 
but how beautiful his home life was we who were close and 
near to him were privileged to know. He married most hap- 
pily ‘on April 18, 1914, Miss Anna VY. Portner, and was the 
father of two children. I shall not attempt to draw a picture 
of that lovely Virginia fireside where as husband and father 
he presided with fostering tenderness. Heaven furnishes no 
happier forerunner of the bliss to come than the home where 
love rules and no tears and partings are known. 

I shall obtrude here but briefly my own personal loss. He 
was always ready to sacrifice his personal ambitions to the 
good of the common cause. But when he was a friend no one 
had a truer, more self-sacrificing support than he. There was 
no sacrifice that he would not make for his friend. I have been 
the recipient of too many instances of this not to bear my 
testimony to his unselfish heart. 

We entered public life together. For eight years we served 
in the Virginia Legislature together. We came together again 
in the constitutional convention, and again we were brought 
into close association in Congress, and we were both in public 
life all the intervening years. I loved him with an affection 
superior to a brother’s love. It is hard to bid farewell to 
earthly association with all its sweetness, but as I bid farewell 
I greet a memory immortal in its beauty, which will abide with 
me while my heart beats. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, in expressing myself upon 
the death of my esteemed and cherished friend, the Hon. Henry 
DELAWARE Ftoop, I can find no better words than those found 
in the memorial address on the Hon. Champ Clark expressed 
by Mr. Froop himself, when he said, “‘I held his character and 
his great service to mankind and his country in the very high- 
est esteem; I admired his splendid talents, his magnificent 
loyalty to principles and to friend$, his courage, his lovable 
traits of character; and I was bound to him by ties of friend- 
ship which continually grew stronger.” 

It was at the first meeting of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives at the extra session called in 
April, 1911, that I met Mr. Fioop. From then until the time of 
his death I served with him as a member of that committee, 
during six years of which time he was chairman of the com- 
mittee, and during which six years the greatest questions which 
probably ever confronted that committee dnd Congress, those 
relating to the great World War, were met and disposed of 
with great dispatch and honor. 

Mr, Froop was lovingly known by all of the Members of the 
House as “Hat” Froop; he was most affable, courteous, and 
gentlemanly; he represented the older type of the Virginia gen- 
tleman and planter. He was a lawyer by profession, but after 
he entered Congress he devoted his every energy and activity to 
the fulfillment of his duties as a Member of this House. Few 
men have been more conscientious in their obligations to their 
constituents and to the country; few have given greater time — 
and study to the subjects which confronted them as a Member 
of Congress and as member and chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. ‘ 

He was a student of international law and had given grea 
study to those decisions and treaties which grew out of the 
relations between our country and foreign nations. Just prior 
to the war and during the war itself I was particularly grati- 
fied to find that we had a chairman who had given his time and 
attention to precedents which should rule us in our decisions 
upon the various questions that arose. 

Prior to the war Mr. FLoop endeavored to hold the committee 
and himself to strict neutrality, but when war was declared by 
our Government against the Central Powers his great ambition 
was to further those measures which would bring success to the 
American arms and those of our allies, to those measures which 
would shed luster and glory upon American achievements. 
His debates in the House were strong, well prepared, and con- 
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vincing ; in every line of bis remarks could be found that stern 
earnestness of purpose and honesty of intention. 

Mr. FLeop was a man of decision, and having decided, his 
every energy was put into action to carry into effect that deci- 
sion. He was a Democrat, and being a man of the caliber I 
have described, he was a strong, militant Democrat. He be 
lieved in every man making his decision, and after making it to 
advocate it by every honorable means. He held no grudge 
against any man whose decision was different from his, but he 
never ceased to fight to make his prevail. He was a man of 
many friends, for whom he had the greatest love and admira- 
tion. He was willing to go out of his way to help them at any 
time, and I verily believe much of the interest he took in public 
life was because it enabled him to meet people and make 
friends, and by his manner and attachment to bind them more 
closely to him throughout life. He therefore left not alone in 
his own district nor even in the great Commonwealth of: Vir- 
ginia thousands of friends, but through his close connection and 
work in Congress they are scattered throughout the land. 

I said he was a student of international law; that he was a 
trained Representative. I may add that his early training and 
education well equipped him for the positions which he after- 
wards attained in life. He was a graduate of the Washington 
and Lee University and the University of Virginia, a member of 
the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity and other fraternities, and held 
the degree of doctor of laws from the Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. He had served in both branches of the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia and had introduced and secured the passage of 
a lww providing for a constitutional convention of that State 
and was a member of the convention. As a lawyer he held the 
high position of attorney for the Commonwealth for Appomat- 
tex County. It will be seen, therefore, that physically, men- 
tally, and by education and training he was destined to the 
high position which he held in this the greatest parliamentary 
body im the world. 

The hearts of all of us go out te his widow and children in 
their sad bereavement—a father cut off in the very prime 
of life when so many honors no doubt still awaited him. He 
has gone to his reward, his place in the hereafter is assured. 
He acted well his part in life and did those things which should 
entitle him to everlasting glory. Nothing we can say to-day 
will add one bit to his splendid character and great record 
of deeds done; he was just, he was considerate, he loved the 
right and hated the wrong. Death can not deprive him of the 
riches of serviee and self-sacrifice. Men who have so lived 
will never die, and as the years roll by and the works of this 
great Virginian are better known the greater will be the ad- 
miration of his countrymen. 

Thou sieepest not, for now thy love hath wings 
To soar where hence thy hope could hardly fly. 


And often, from that other world, on this 

Some ¢g. from great souls gone before may shine, 
To shed on struggling hearts a clearer bliss 

And clothe the right with luster more divine. 


Mr. WOODS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, Henry De_aware 
Froop, whose life and achievements we here commemorate and 
whose death we mourn to-day, was the friend of my late brother 
since their college days, spent together at the University of 
Virginia, and later as coworkers in the general assembly. Our 
friendship, at the beginning thus inherited, with acquaintance 
ripened into an affectionate and lasting attachment. 

If frailties exist in human character they became apparent 
to the fellow student and the fellow lawmaker, but our late 
friend’s character so well stood this scrutinizing, unerring, 
trusty test of merit that without exception the friends of his 
college and legislative days were his friends always. This 

_ could not be said concerning one of less sterling worth or less 
deserving of friendship. No man had friends more devoted ; no 
man more richly deserved them. 

Perhaps his most marked characteristic was his zealous loy- 
ality to the friends he loved and the causes he espoused. 

He entered public life as a young man when Virginia was 
just emerging from the travail of misrule she had suffered 
since the Civil War. Political strife ran high. Those who had 
misruled through the power of an unrestricted and, in large 
measure, an ignorant electorate were clinging in desperation to 
their fading political power and resentful of the brave spirits 
who would wrest it from them. Crimination and recrimination 
were everywhere heard. Young Fneop felt the State’s call to 
service and with unflagging zeal and dauntless courage entered 
the lists and redeemed his section of the State, and from that 
time onward he actively engaged in practically every political 
contest. 

iis successes and achievements were not accidental, as is 
shown by his steady advancement. In fact, no really great life 


is an accident. In 1887, when but 22, he became a member of 
the General Assembly of Virginia and faithfully devoted 14 
years of hig life to that service. Ten years he served as Com- 
monwealth’s attorney, two years as a member of the constitu- 
tional convention—the most distinguished body convening in 
the State in the last half cen closing his life as chair- 
man of the dominant party in the State after a brilliant and 
triumphant campaign. He had lived to see the consummation 
of his labors with others on the State debt commission and the 
final settlement of a question which for 50 years had disturbed 
the State. 

Looking back over his life of public service the people of 
the State he loved can say with peculiar emphasis, “‘ Well 
done.” 

More than 20 years he served in Congress. Here likewise his 
service was able, fearless, and faithful, leading to his advance- 
ment fimally to the chairmanship of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and of the national congressional campaign. committee. 

A man of positive character and conviction, he held hypoc- 
racy, dissimulation, and equivocation in contempt. There was 
never any doubt as to where he stood on public questions or 
when conflicts arose even between his friends. He was a parti- 
san, but in the larger sense, because he felt, that through his 
party he could best accomplish his patriotic purpose and best 
promote the highest interest of his State and Nation. He was 
a politician, but likewise in the larger sense, in that he rec- 
ognized polities as the science of government whose highest, 
most beneficent aims can be achieved only by party organiza- 
tion. But above all he was a patriot. He loved Virginia and 
the Nation; and to him whatever seemed their highest welfare 
marked the pathway of his duty; and, however rugged, what- 
ever the sacrifice, he followed it with rare zeal and unhesitat- 
ing courage. 

His broader patriotism is shown in his record as chairman of 
the Committee oa Foreign Relations covering the period of the 
Wilson administration and the war. So considerate was he of 
the views of his fellow committeemen, including the minority, 
so well did he guide the course of the committee through that 
trying period, and so profoundly did he impress them with the 
loftiness of his purpose that there was never a division in his 
committee on partisan lines. This fact constitutes a tribute 
alike to his ability and his patriotism. 

The same patriotic zeal, energy, and ability which first 
caught the attention of his fellow members in the general 
assembly and led to his election to Congress marked likewise 
his course in this body, where promotion followed promotion 
and brought to him in rare degree not only the esteem and con- 
fidence but in large measure the affection of his colleagues. 

His friendship attachments throughout the State were strong, 
and deservedly so. His aggressiveness, his genius for organi- 
zation, his lifelong public service, and his party zeal were so 
well recognized that when a year ago a vacancy occurred in the 
State chairmanship he was unanimously elected to fill the 
vacancy. Disregarding the warnings of his physician, his 
strenuous work in the campaign no doubt intensified the fatal 
malady that had fastened itself upon him and perhaps hastened 
his death. 

He has joined that galaxy of most useful public servants, 
Senator Martin and Congressmen Jones, Watson, Saunders, and 
James, who were so lately his intimate confiding associates 
in public service, and whose recent passing has so bereft the 
State. 

His public life was marked by candor, courage, and zealous 
patriotism. His private life was exemplary. He was faithful 
to home, to friends, to every trust, and ever exercised a thought- 
ful, tender devotion to his loved ones. To the graces of chiv- 
alry, urbanity, and gentle culture he added in full measure the 
fundamental—alas, so-called homely—virtues of speaking the 
truth, paying his debts, and dealing justly with his neighbor, 
without which no man can achieve true greatness. As with 
moistened eye we look back over his life of earnest devotion 
and achievement, and, above all else, see it crowned with a 
Christian character—the only thing worth living for, the only 
thing worth dying for, the only thing worth a true man’s striy- 
ing to attain—it gives us assurance that he lives again. Te 
his family he has left the rich legacy of an untarnished name, 
and to his friends the priceless testament of a worthy example. 
I cherish with pride the memory of his friendship and shall 
ever feel keenly his loss, Virginia loved him, and so long 
as beats the great heart of the old Commonwealth will the 
bosoms of her children thrill with pride at the speaking of his 
name. 


e Green be the turf above thee, 

e Friend of my better days; 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise. 
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Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Speaker, the last time I delivered an 
eulogy on this floor little did I think that the man who sat just 
in front of me listening so courteously to my remarks on our 
mutual friend, Senator Martin, would so soon be gone and that 
it would be my sad duty to express myself concerning him. 
Such thoughts bring us nearer the Infinite, and I do not know 
but what it is the proper spirit in which to take part in these 
exercises. It is well to feel that the presence of our friends is 
about us, even though they have gone away. It is well, too, 
that we are allowed to speak our tribute of affection and 
friendship, even though they can not hear our grief-laden voices 
nor see our tear-dimmed eyes. Living we do not say to each 
other the things we would, and it is some slight compensation 
that we can voice our sorrow when we may hope the departed 
one’s spirit hovers around. This room, Mr. Speaker, is filled 
with memories—to me—of “Hat” Froop. As dean of the Vir- 
ginia delegation he stood with me when I took the solemn oath 
to serve my country. As a new Member I listened to his voice, 
raised always in behalf of what he thought was right, fear- 
lessly, aggressively, and forcefully stating his views on matters 
of legislation. Here on this floor and in these halls of the Cap- 
itol I walked with him and I talked with him, and came to 
know him well and to love and admire him and call him my 
friend. Such memories are about me as I rise, Mr..Speaker, to 
pay my tribute to his memory. 

I suppose every man who amounts to anything in the world 
of men has some outstanding characteristic around which his 
other characteristics cluster. To me the most striking char- 
acteristic of “ Hat” Froop was his courage—not merely physical 
courage, though he possessed that in a marked degree, but his 
mental courage as well. 

He was of that coterie of gallant spirits who faced in early 
manhood the severest test of any men in the country’s history— 
that of reconstruction in the South in the years following the 
four years of strife and war. No one who did not live in Vir- 
ginia and other Southern States after that conflict, or who has 
not lived in the stories of those who participated, can fully 
realize what it meant to the proud blood of men born to domi- 
nate and to lead when they had borne into their consciousness 
the evils of those days of poverty and subjugation. 

I care not to paint the picture, and could not if I would, 
show it in its awful reality. ‘“ Reconstruction,” as the South 
called it, was a horrible nightmare—a necessary result, maybe, 
of the aftermath of war, or perhaps a working out of the 
divine plan, We do not know. But these sons_of the war- 
wasted veterans, 20 years after the war was over, saw results 
that caused their patriotism to bestir itself to right evil condi- 
tions. Their beloved old State was in the hands of the ignorant 
and the vicious; men, whose ancestry dated back to proud 
Norman forbears, were forced to yield to a mass of ignorant 
voters, formerly their slaves, who were controlled by men to 
whom the word “ Virginia” meant nothing more than an op- 
portunity to despoil. The time required men—young men, of 
energy, force, character, leadership, and patriotism. So there 
sprung into being the young leaders of those days—not playing 
potitics for selfish personal or partisan motives but from high 
patriotic purpose. Among these Hat Froop quickly took high 
rank. I sat one night at the home of a friend, not a mile dis- 
tant from Ft Loop’s birthplace, and heard the story of how he 


faced a drunken mob of negroes and a few vicious white men | 


in a negro church in the woods at night, and alone, unarmed, 
and by the mere force of his courage, told them in language 
vigorous and forcible that the time had come for them to stop 
their villainy, and then mounted his horse and rode away un- 
harmed. That required physical courage. Tried out and 
tested in such a field, he became a leader in his own community, 
and then his fearlessness attracting the attention of the State, 
he became one of its political leaders in the legislature and in 
the convention which was the culminating effort of these 
young Virginians. In that convention Virginia was forever 
freed of the political incubus which was-holding her back from 


progress and prosperity. Elected to the National Legislature, | 


he grew in strength, politically, and it was the prediction of 
many astute politicians that he would have soon realized the 
ambition of his life to be Governor of Virginia. 

No less was he mentally courageous. He had the courage of 
his convictions. It could not be said of him that he was always 
looking “to see which way to jump.” He made up his mind 
definitely and was definite in expressing himself. You of his 
friends here in Congress can probably recall more instances of 

‘that than I. Fearlessly he faced life, fearlessly he thought out 
the path he should trod, and fearlessly he walked in it, 

He possessed other characteristics almost as clearly defined. 
His loyalty to his friends was proverbial. If Hat Fitoop was 
your friend, there was nothing halfway about it. He “ grap- 
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pled” his friends to him “with hooks of steel.” To make 
friends one must have the qualities of loyal friendship. His 
friends were devoted to him. Of course, he had his enemies; 
he would not have been the strong man that he was if he had 
not made enemies; but they were fighting enemies, and they 
admired him even though they fought him. He fought as he 
loved, hard; but no man ever said that he fought unfairly. 

Quick tempered, but willing to admit error if he thought he 
was at fault; impulsive, but tempered by a clearness of thought 
which saved him from many mistakes; generous when he gave, 
giving of the best that was in him. Such qualities he pos- 
sessed, qualities that real men admire and, more than that, 
love. There was real grief in the hearts of many when he left 
us, and time has not assuaged that grief in our hearts that he 
is no longer with us. No man could ask of life more than this. 

It would be selfish of his friends in thinking of his personal 
characteristics so far as they are concerned in their loss of him 
to fail to mention his work for his beloved State and the Nation. 
Necessarily it must be told briefly, but I could not talk of him 
in his public life without first paying him my tribute as his 
friend. It means much to a new Member in this body to know 
that he can depend on a man who is friendly, courteous, kindly, 
and helpful. It meant much to me and to others who knew that 
in Hat FiLoop they could always count on such kindly aid and 
advice that their path in the maze of unfamiliar things would 
be made easier and smoother. 

Henry DELAWARE FLoop was born in Appomattox County, 
Va. He came of old Virginia stock, from a family whose record 
shines forth in the annals of the State. He was educated at 
Washington and Lee University and at the University of Vir- 
ginia. Having graduated in law, he began the practice of his 
profession in the county of his birth and quickly rose to leader- 
ship at the bar of his circuit. Possessed of a vigorous, aggres- 
sive personality, with a mind clear and able, he made a success 
in his chosen profession. But political conditions in the 
State were such that a man of his temperament could not 
resist the call to political service on behalf of his State and his 
people. 

He was elected a member of the house of delegates and then 
to the State senate. In both branches he served with distine- 
tion. While in the State senate he successfully led the fight 
for a constitutional convention to revise the suffrage. He was 
one of the outstanding figures of that distinguished assembly. 
Before the adjournment of that convention he had become a 
Member of Congress. Of his career in Congress I shall neg 
speak specifically. It was not my privilege to be his colleague 
for much more than a year, and I leave his work in this body 
to be discussed by those more familiar with it. 

His work for his State and his aggressive force exerted in 
behalf of his party had brought him into contact with men 
throughout the State, and he had attained such personal and 
political popularity that he was a formidable candidate for any 
office for which he offered. In the last gubernatorial campaign, 
when the Republicans let it be known that in their attempt to 
break the “solid South” they would begin with the capture of 
the State of Virginia, the Democrats recognized the work that 
was hecessary to be done to combat the influences, political 
and financial, that would be used by the Republican Party. 
Hat Froop was the unanimous choice of the Democrats of the 
State as their leader. He organized the forces of Democracy 
with his usual zeal and energy, and a Democratic governor was 
elected by a larger majority than had been given in 40 years. 
He went all over the State, organizing and speaking, sparing 
not himself in any way in his whole-hearted devotion to his 
cause. He was in a weakened condition, due to an attack of 
the “ flu,” but it was characteristic of the man that he never 
shirked a duty. The campaign was, however, too strenuous for 
him and he gave way under the strain and died after the elec- 
tion. ° 

The whole State grieved over his death. Both friends and foes 
realized that in the death of Hat Froop there was taken away 
from Virginia a man who stood proudly before his fellow men, 
conscious of his own rectitude in public and private life; a man 
who held himself “ foursquare to the winds that blew”; a 
man loyal and true to his friends, and fair and just to his ene- 
mies; a man patriotic to the core, loving his State whole-heart- 
edly and devotedly; giving to old Virginia the best that was in 
him, and, finally, in her service yielding up his life. 


Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it is fitting that we should 
pause long enough in our labors to pay tribute to our beloved 
dead. Henry DELAWARE FLOop served in this House more than 
20 years, and for a large portion of that time he was one of 
the real leaders of his party on this floor. Well do I remember 
when I came here, in March, 1909; Hat FtLoop was one of the 
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first Members of the House I met. From that day in March, 
1909, until the day of his untimely death he was my friend. 
Born and reared in the great Commonwealth of Virginia, having 
served in both houses of the legislature of that State, he came 
to Congress as a young man and served his State and Nation 
conscientiously. fearlessly, and well. 

During the Great War he served in a distinguished as well 
as a difficult position on the floor as the chairman of the great 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and I have not a doubt that the 
labor and anxiety of his difficult task during the war hastened 
his death. He was honored by the Democratic membership of 
this House by being selected as the chairman of the Democratic 
congressional campaign committee, which occupied a great deal 
of his time. In addition to that the Democratic Party of his 
State selected him as chairman of the Democratic State central 
committee, and it devolved upon him to manage the campaign 
in Virginia last year, and as a result of his leadership his party 
carried the State by the biggest majority in history. When 
Hat F eon, either on this floor or elsewhere, undertook to carry 
out a certain policy he kept after it until success was accom- 
plished. While he was a partisan in politics, yet he was fair 
and generous to the opposition. He had many personal and 
intimate friends on the other side of the aisle in this House 
and all of the Democratic Members were both his personal and 
political friends. I think one of the greatest and most beauti- 
ful elements of anyone’s character is that of friendship, and 
here permit me to say I have never known a truer and more 
loyal man to his friends than was Hat F Loop. 

He'served many years in the House and it was his ambition 
to go to the Senate. He wanted to round out his career as a 
representative of the Commonwealth of Virginia in the Senate 
of the United States. ‘The opportunity came to him some years 
ago and the senatorship was offered to him, but he had a very 
dear friend who also had an ambition to go to the Senate from 
the State of Virginia, and he gracefully and unselfishly stood 
aside and permitted his friend to gratify his ambition. I have 
never known a more genuine friendship than that. Once a very 
able United States Senator from my State told me there was 
no such thing as friendships in politics, only alliances growing 
out of political interest. That may be the rule, Mr. Speaker, 
but Hat FLoop was an exception to that rule. I not only ad- 
mired Hat FLoop on account of his ability, but I loved him like 
a brother because he was my friend. He was a brave and 
courageous man mentally, physically, and morally. On this 
floor, in the courtroom, on the street he stood up and was ready 
to fight for his rights, and not only that, but also was ready 
to fight for the rights of his friends. He loved his family, he 
loved his country, he loved the State of Virginia, he loved his 
friends. Our country never had a braver defender and that 
flag never had a more loyal champion. 

The memory of the man whom we meet to honor here to-day 
is worthy all the praise that is due one who has lived an emi- 
nently useful and unselfish life, animated by high ideals and 
using his talents for the benefit of his fellow man. 

I mourn him net only as a fellow Member, but as a very 
dear friend. To me he was the embodiment of the true mean- 
ing of the expression, “A southern gentleman,” courteous,: hon- 
orable, and upright. Mr. Speaker— 


He has written his virtues and memory on the rocks, and his faults 
have we written on the sands. 


Mr. HARRISGN took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. DEAL. Mr. Speaker, my first recollection of and inter- 
est in public affairs was aroused by a manifestation of states- 
manship in a young man then serving his native State of Vir- 
ginia in the halls of her legislature. The power, the force, the 
energy, the fearlessness of his attacks, and defense of the poli- 
cies meeting his condemnation or approval touched a respon- 
sive cord among the young men of the time and assured the 
destiny of a long and unbroken service, a service which has 
left its impress upon his State and Nation. 

There have been statesmen gifted with great force and power 
of speech, statesmen with unusual executive ability, statesmen 
possessing diplomacy of the highest order—others yet endewed 
with the physical foree to sterm and break down obstacles of 
the most appalling magnitude. There have been devout Chris- 
tian characters, the halo of whose presence carried trust and 
confidence to the hearts of those who came within the scope of 
their worlds, but there have been few, very few, enjoying all 
of these attributes .of character in so high a degree as has our 
departed friend and colleague, Henry DELAware FLoop, 

Earnestness, sincerity, and force, with a clear, resonant voice, 
were gifts of nature that elevated him to the standard of an 
orator, As such he could command and hold the attention at 
all times an audience of any standard of intelligence. This 
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much-prized talent kept him always in the forefront of states- 
manship and contributed largely to his continued service in the 
affairs of his State and Nation. His affability, universal cour- 
tesy, and pleasing address, his rendiness to meet the views of 
others, to aid those in distress, cemented friendships once made 
and added in arithmetical progression to his circle of admirers, 
As an executive he ranked first among his peers. Success in 
his private affairs, in his business relations, notwithstanding 
his unbroken public duties, commanded the esteem of all who 
knew him and called him to the fore always in the councils of 
his party. His loyalty to his friends and his energy in all of 
his undertakings inspired such confidence as to place him at 
the head.of the Democratie Party in his native State. A devout 
Christian, he was a pillar of strength to his church. An affee- 
tionate husband, a loving father, a friend to the needy, he was 
ever ready to assume the burdens of others. Our hearts throb 
with sympathy for those whose loss can never be repaired. A 
well-rounded character, he stood upon a pedestal from which 
his light so shone that his good works could be seen by all 
men in glorification of his Father in Heaven. 

In the great beyond we have faith to believe that his soul has 
found its reward. There with his fathers will he await the 
coming of his loved ones and of his colleagues, to whom the 
white trail:‘of a clean and noble life will be an inspiration and 
a beacon by which we may pilot our barks across that unchar- 
tered sea of a great unknown into the harbor of eternal peace; 
free from the rocks, and reefs, and shoals; free from the nar- 
row and tortuous channels that beset us here on every side. 

I am the resurrection and the life, sayeth the Lord; who so believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live, and he who so liveth 
yet believeth in me shall never die. 

Let us have faith, and when our earthly career shall have 
ended we may join our colleague in that city where there are 
Many mansions, 

We will place his mortal remains beneath the pines of the 
State that he loved so well, where the soft and gentle south 
breezes waft into life the lilac and the rose, sending forth their 
sweet perfume like the breath of angels as a lullaby to his soul 
in its eternal repose. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the death of Henry Deta- 
WARE FLoop was a surprise and a shock to the Virginia delega- 
tion and to the people of Virginia, for but few, if any, knew the 
serious character of his illness. 

Mr. Fioop and myself were members of the same law class 
at the University of Virginia. There the great exactions of my 
studies made it possible for me to cultivate the friendship 
of but few of my classmates. However, I was thrown with 
Mr. Froop frequently, and inasmuch as his and my father had 
been fellow members of the House of Delegates of the General 
Assembly of Virginia, we often found most congenial and pleas- 
ant topics of conversation. He was then, as afterwards, urbane 
and attractive in manners, and made there, as he made in the 
public life of Virginia, many friends who will remember and 
mourn him for years to come. 

After leaving the university I saw but little of him, our Iffes 
and duties of life bringing us but seldom together. He early 
went into the public life of the State, becoming qa member of its 
house of delegates as early as 1887, the State senate, the con- 
stitutional convention, and the Congress. He also served as 
the Commonwealth’s attorney of his home county, the historic 
county of Appomattox. His services in these various fields of 
public endeavor, covering a period of over 34 years, have been 
recounted by others, and I only mention them that the range 
and nature of his activities may be accentuated. His last 
service was that of chairman of the Democratic Party of Vir- 
ginia, a most arduous position, and it was perhaps the intense 
labor and responsibilities of this position which culminated in 
his death. 

When I became a Member of Congress in 1913 I was again 
thrown with Mr. Fioop. He was always courteous and pleas- 
ant of manner, and I received his considerate and kind 
personal recognition. And here in this House he exhibited 
that same energy, courage, and intensity of disposition shown 
in his early days and throughout his public life. 

The duties devolving upon him incident to the war brought 
him much into the public eye. As chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations he submitted the measures and reports 
declaratory of our Great War and much of the subsequent sup- 
plemental and auxiliary legislation in relation to this immeas- 
urable episode. 

To his kindly manners and address must be mentioned his 
marked energy, his courage, ardor, and enthusiasm, which, 
with his natural abilities and long experience, brought him that 
distinction that is the heritage of his associates, his friends, and 
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his family. Many here and many more throughout his district 
and native Commonwealth will carry with them throughout 
life tender memories of his striking personality and achieve- 
ments, which we on this solemn occasion recall with such vivid 
appreciation, 


Mr, HOOKER. Mr. Speaker, I do not feel that I can add 
anything to the eulogies that have been so splendidly, elo- 
quently, and impressively spoken on the floor of this House 
to-day, but nevertheless, as a Member of the Virginia delega- 
tion and as a personal friend of Henry D, Froop, I desire to 
say a word and to drop a tribute to the memory of Virginia’s 
faithful representative and beloved and distinguished son, who 
for a score of years so ably, earnestly, and courageously repre- 
sented the tenth Virginia district in this House. 

It is fitting and proper that the Members of Congress should 
turn aside from the demands and cares of their daily duties to 
honor a departed Member, and in tender and loving language 
pay reverence and tribute to the memory of one who died in the 
service of his State and Nation. 

Fhe grim reaper has taken heavy toll of the Virginia states- 
men in the recent years. But a few brief years ago, Jones, 
who so well represented the first Virginia district for many 
years; Walter Watson, lovable and brilliant, the Representa- 
tive from the fourth; and the faithful, loyal, earnest Rorer A. 
James, of the fifth, whe was stricken down just at the begin- 
ning of a congressional career of hope and promise; and Sen- 
ator Thomas 8S. Martin, whose name is so inseparably con- 
nected with everything that is dear to Virginia, and whose 
name is a synonym of public service; and “ Hat” D. Froop, the 
faithful Representative for the tenth for a score of years, were 
all here, representing the old Commonwealth and serving faith- 
fully and well her people. They are all gone. The rapidity of 
their passing reminds us that— 

In the midst of life we are in death. 

In the death of Hat FLoop Virginia has lost a Representative 
and statesman whose residing place was not alone in the par- 
ticular district that sent him here, but in the hearts of the 
people of the whole State. No State ever had a more patriotic, 
faithful, and earnest Representative on the floor of this House. 
While his home district was ever near and dear to him, and 
no people ever had a Representative who more conscientiously 
and honestly served them, yet he did not confine his labors to 
its limits but carefully looked in his representative capacity 
to the best interests of the Nation. 

He was a man of strong convictions, an earnest, faithful, 
devoted advocate of the people’s rights, always consulting their 
interests as he would his own. He was brave, cautious, vigi- 
lant, and honest. He was loyal and true in every relation of 
life—true to himself, true to his constituents, his State, Nation, 
and to his friends. His deep, earnest, sincere sense of grati- 
tude and loyalty to his friends were among his strongest traits. 
His friendship would sacrifice everything but integrity and con- 
victions. 

He was controlled by his convictions. I served with him in 
the convention that framed the present constitution of Vir- 
ginia. He played an important part in the formation and final 
passage of the document, and I was always impressed through 
the long, tiresome, arduous sessions of the convention with the 
feeling that he was always governed by the principle ef right. 
That principle never seemed to be absent from his mind in the 
consideration of any proposition that came before the body. 
When he reached a conclusion that a certain measure or a cer- 
tain policy was correct and righteous and for the best interests 
of the State he was immovable, and pursued it with that relent- 
less energy and determination which only a man of his great 
mental power and moral courage could. 

But few men who have lived and died and served Virginia 
since the Civil War have left a greater impress upon the 
State than Henry D. Froop. He was elected to represent his 
home county, Appomattox, in the general assembly soon after 
he reached his majority, and from that time until he was eleeted 
to Congress from the tenth Virginia district he served continu- 
ously either in the house of delegates or the State senate. He 
was a Member of this House when he was also elected to help 
frame Virginia's new constitution. As a member of the Vir- 
ginia General Assembly he did much to put: life and vigor into 
the public free-school system of the State, and he contributed as 
much probably as any other Virginian to the purging and puri- 
fieation of her electorate. He served his community, his county, 
his State, his district, and the Nation in the most earnest man- 
ner in every trust that was reposed in him. The old Commona- 
wealth of Virginia never reared a more loyal, devoted, faithful 
son and citizen. He loved Virginia, her past history and tradi- 
tions, He gloried in her present and had hope and faith in her 


future. He was in the broadest and best sense a good type of 
American citizen. His life and character stand as a stimulus 
to honorable, patriotic living—noble, fraternal good feeling and 
devotion to family, friend, State, and Nation. 

He was a Democrat. He believed in the principles of the 
Democratic Party. He was thoroughly convinced that the 
enactment of Democratic principles into the legislative policy 
of the Nation was best for the masses of the people, and s0 
believing, he was just as loyal and unselfishly untiring in his 
efforts to bring suecess to his party as he was in the service of 
his State and Nation in any other direction. He served the 
party in season and out, and at the time of his death had, as 
ehairman of the State Democratic committee of Virginia, just 
closed one of the most brilliant campaigns ever waged in the 
Old Dominion. 

His efforts were blessed with wonderful .success, the State 
returning for the Democratic candidates the largest majority 
given in any recent years. He was one of the most popular 
campaign speakers in the.State, and his services were in de- 
mand in every campaign in every section of the State; as a 
party leader he was able to unite into a selid phalanx all the 
Democratic veters of the State in a united, harmonious bedy. 
His, indeed, was a life of service; service to his county, his 
State, his Nation, his party, and his friends, His was never a 
half-hearted service; he never did things by halves. Whenever 
eonvinced of the righteousness of his cause he underteok it and 
prosecuted it with all the zeal and earnestness of his soul, and 
nothing deterred him from or led him away from its attain- 
ment. 

I was glad to have known Hat Foop personally and gratified 
that I could call him my friend. But he is gone. Those who 
were close to him during the campaign in Virginia, which 
closed only a short time before his death, and saw the vigor 
and energy with which he conducted the State campaign were 
not prepared for the shock of his untimely death. It came all 
unexpected to them and cast a gloom over the people of the 
entire State where he was loved and admired. 

Virginia mourns the death of her faithful servant and dis- 
tinguished son. She brings her flowery wreath to place upon 
his grave; she will ever keep alive in her affections his mem- 
ory; she will hang his image upon her walls, trusting, hoping, 
believing that the Great Divine in whom he put such implicit 
trust took him from his State, Nation, and friends for a wise 
purpose of His own. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, “Hat” Froop is 
dead, but that which the world will long remember js that 
“Hat” Froop lived. There have seldom been such splendid 
tributes paid to the memery of any man as those who knew 
him best have here in this Chamber to-day paid to the life and 
services of their colleague. I only knew him since I first came 
to this body in 1917. He was then approaching the very zenith 
of his powers and usefulness. I shall not undertake to deal 
with his career in Virginia before I knew him here. His col- 
leagues have done that so well and so eloquently that I should 
not dare to invade that field. But those of us who knew him 
here knew that back of his service here and back of his life 
here must have been those great qualities that have been de- 
scribed as marking his life before he eame to this Chamber. 
Here he occupied places of distinction and of honor and of use- 
fulmess. I was assigned to membership on the committee of 
which he was chairman, the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
The second day after my entrance into this body as a member 
of that committee it was called upon to deal with the resolu- 
tion declaring a state of war to exist between the United States 
and the Imperial German Government. As chairman of that 
committee “Hat” Froop was master of every question and of 
every detail that affected the international relations of the two 
Governments. 

A few days later he stood here on this fleor, as has already 
been well said, with not only this Hall filled with Members 
and officials and these galleries filled with spectators and audi- 
tors, but he spoke here in a theater upon which all the world 
looked and listened. In the days to come when the American 
historian shall set down the causes of the great World War the 
speech of Henry DELAWARE Froop, giving in detail and in full- 
ness the righteous cause upon which America founded her claim 
toe fight, will form the foundation and the basis of that account, 
which school children 100 years from now will read and ponder 
over. 

He was a partisan, it has been said. Yes; he was a parti- 
san because he believed that the political theories te which he 
adhered were those whose enactment and whose realization 
meant most and best for the Ameriean people. He was a 
eavalier; impetuous, passionate in any cause in which he en- 
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listed; gallant, bold, and dashing, and yet he always struck like 
the thunderbolt in any cause which he championed. 

His was the life of a cultured, educated man, the life of a 
friend who loved. I can not forget the tribute that was paid 
by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr, OxprieLp], embodying 
the same thought that was in my mind, when he said that 
usually in the field of politics, where clashing ambitions meet, 
where cold and selfish purpose often marks the course of public 
men, close and intimate friendships are sometimes regarded as 
being rare. And this occasion has been made notable to-day 
by tributes from political associates, not of a day only but of a 
lifetime, who associated with Hat Froop from the time he 
stepped into the halls of the university until-he went out on that 
journey that stretches away to that shore untouched by the 
footsteps of mortal man—a rare tribute to him as a man and 
as a statesman. 

The ancients had a custom when laying to rest their beloved 
dead of depositing in the coffin a coin to pay the ferryman to 
transport the soul across the mystic river. The Indians had a 
custom of depositing with the body the arms of the warrior 
and the huntsman, that he might employ them in the happy 
hunting grounds. When Henry DELAWARE FLoop went out on 
the final journey he carried no golden coin, he carried no rat- 
tling arms; but when Henry Detaware Froop left his friends 
in this Chamber and his family in his home he carried a noble 
mind and a lofty soul, while yet afar the gates stood ajar. 
His life, his services, his character were such that he could well 
have said with Tennyson: 

Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me; 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea; 

But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound or foam, 


When that which drew from out the boundiess deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell 
after that the dark ; 
And a there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark ; 
For though from out our bourne of time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I nS e to see my pilot face to face 
en I have crossed the bar. 


Mr, UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, not having heard until yester- 
day of this memorial service, I have no prepared tribute, and 
yet I feel that I would be recreant to every impulse of grateful 
friendship as well as a keen appreciation of the sterling quali- 
ties of a rare and outstanding man if I did not, in a very brief 
way, lay a flower of loving tribute upon the bier of Hat Foon. 

I am one of the new men rejoicing to acknowledge his helpful 
friendship here in the House, I love to think of Har Froop 
as he impressed me first and last as a man of unfailing cour- 
tesy, never effusive, but always gentle and winsome in his 
manner. He was a rare exponent of what some gifted woman 
said was her concept of a true gentleman, “a hand of oak in 
a glove of velvet; gentle to the touch, but firm when pressed.” 

He loved to go out of his way to make his friends glad, I 
can but gratefully cherish how one of his generous comments 
to a prominent Georgian on the work of his colleague from 
Georgia since coming to Congress did me splendid service in 
my last campaign for reelection. 

I love to think of Hat FiLoop in another way. I never heard 
an unclean wofd, fall from his lips in the cloakroom or in 
private conversation. His was a beautiful and shining example 
of careful speech and lofty conduct as a Member of this House 
as he walked among his colleagues and among these pages of 
tender years. 

Some of us remember that story of a young officer who dashed 
into General Grant’s headquarters, where some of the wives of 
the officers had been stopping for a time, and said, ‘“ General, I 
have the finest story to tell. Are there any ladies around?” 
And that sturdy old soldier said, “ There are no ladies, sir, but 
there might be gentlemen. I believe I would not tell it.’ 

I never heard Hau F10op tell a story that he could not have 
told if the ladies in the gallery, yea, the fair women of his 
home, had been present. 

But I love to think of him most of all as a God-fearing man. 
I remember how, standing right there where my Christian 
friend and brother, Congressman Lowrey, sits to-day, he turned 
and laid his hand upon my shoulder and said: “ Upsaaw, how 
could we get along without the churches in this country, with- 
out their saving influence in the community and their regen- 
erating influence in our national life?” ‘This spirit on his part 
perhaps is intensified to-day because I am fresh from the morn- 
ing service in the House of God, where I sat by a member of 
the Cabinet, Secretary Davis, of the Department of Labor, and 


awered to their names, 


heard his earnest “amen” accompanying the reading of the 
Scriptures and the prayer that was offered by the pastor, Dr. 
H. A. Tupper, and the impact of his golden words as he brought 
me on to this Capitol, telling me that the influence that holds 
him day by day in the face of the tremendous drive of responsi- 
bilities upon him ig the memory of an old-fashioned Christian 
mother with her wealth of sacred influence, her fervent daily 
ae and her dear old Welsh songs of hope and consecra- 
tion. 

More and more we love to thank God for men in public life 
who are God-fearing, setting a proper example for our youth 
to follow, for in vain do we legislate in this Hall unless we 
plant the laws that we make in that character that rests upon 
the Rock of Ages. 

But, oh, my friends, we stand dumb before the mystery of 
his untimely death, We remember how the tears came to the 
eyes of many of us as we were informed that Hat Froop had 
passed away. For, as Talmage said of Henry Grady, “ His 
sun went down at 10 o’clock in the morning of life’s beautiful 
day.” 

For those who loved him with tenderest ties we are thinking 
of those beautiful words— 


God’s plan, like lilies pure and white, unfold; 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart ; 
Time will a the calyxes of gold. 
And if, by faith and patient toil = reach the land 
Where tired feet with sandals loose may rest, 
wee we shall know and understand, 
think that we shall say, “God knew the best.” 
God ‘hans the radiant, inspiring memory of this patriotic, 
God-fearing statesman. 


Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Moore of 
Virginia, found this morning that he was unable to be present, 
on account of illness. He was very anxious to be here and 
expected to have been here. 

Mr. HARRISON. ‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Saparu | 
asked me to obtain leave to print his remarks, because he would 
be unable to be here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, that leave 
will be granted. 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, our colleague, Mr. 
Stemp, of Virginia, was unavoidably detained and could not be 
here, and he desired me to ask unanimous consent that he 
might extend his remarks in the Recorp. I ask the same privi- 
lege for our colleague, Mr. Brann of Virginia, who, I under- 
stand, is also unavoidably detained. 

Mr, TUCKER. And for any others who desire to do so. 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. And for any others who desire to 
do so, that they may extend their remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, that re- 
quest will be granted. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In accordance with the resolu- 
tion heretofore adopted the House stands adjourned until 
Wednesday next at 12 o’clock. 

Thereupon (at 1 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until Wednesday, May 31, 1922, at 12 o'clock noon. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, May 29, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 


rum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ger 
Ball aoe ng 


McCormick 
McCumber 
McKinley 
McLean 
MeNary 
Myers 
Nelson 
Newberry 
Nicholson 


Sheppard 
Simmon 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hitchcock 
Johnson 
Jones, N, Mex, 
Jones, Wash. 


Kell 
Kendrick 
Keyes 


Borah 
Brandegee 
Capper 
Caraway 
Culberson 
Curtis 
Dial 
Dillingham 
sar 
were Ga. 
Fletcher 
= 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
A quorum is present, 


Ladd 
La Follette 
Lodge 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announeed that the House insisted upon 
iis amendment to the amendment of the Senate numbered 58 to 
the bill (H, R. 9859) making appropriations for the Pest Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes; that the House further insisted upon its dis- 
agreement to certain amendments of the Senate; agreed to the 
further conference requested by the Senate on the disagreeing 
yotes of the two Houses thereon; and that Mr. Suemp, Mr. 
Mabben, and Mr. Sisson were appeinted managers at the fur- 
ther conference on the part of the House. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. ‘CAPPER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Iola, 
Kans., praying that only a moderate duty on kid gloves ‘be im- 
posed in the pending tariff bill, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance, 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Salina, Kans., favoring the passage of the so- 
called ship subsidy bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr. NICHOLSON presented a petition signed by 108 citizens 
of the State of Colorado, praying that only a moderate duty on 
kid gloves be imposed in the pending tariff ‘bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY. 


Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was veferred the joint resolution (8. J. Res. 171) granting con- 
sent of Congress and authority te the Port of New York Au- 
thority to execute the comprehensive plan approved by the 
States of New York and New Jersey by chapter 43, Laws of 
New York, 1922, and chapter 9, Laws New Jersey, 1922, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 726) 
thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCUMBER; 

A bill (8S. 3656) for the relief of Gustav A. Lieber; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (8. 8657) to authorize surveys and investigations for 
irrigation projects in the State of North Dakota, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN : 

A bill (S. 3658) for the relief of John O'Neil; 
mittee on Claims. 

* By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (8. 3659) to create the White House police force, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3660) to provide adjusted compensation for veterans 
of the World War, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
’inance, 

AMENDMENTS TO HOUSE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment provid- 
ing that any work of improvement or public work on canals, 
rivers, and harbors heretofore adopted by Congress may be 
prosecuted by direct appropriations, by eontinuing contracts, 
or by both direct appropriations and continuing contracts, as 
may be provided in any act making appropriations to carry on 
such works, intended to be proposed by him to the ’bill (H. R. 
10766) authorizing appropriations for the prosecution and main- 
tenance ef public works on canals, rivers, and harbors, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment providing for im- 
provement works at Corpus Christi, Tex., in accordance with 
the report submitted in Heuse Document No. 321, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, second session, intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 10766) authorizing appropriations for the :prosecu- 
tion and maintenance of public works on canals, rivers, and 
harbors, and for other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CULBERSON submitted an amendment providing for 
improvement works at Corpus Christi, Tex., in accordance ‘with 
the report submitted in House Document No. 321, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, second session, intended to be proposed by him ‘to 
the bill (H. R. 10766) authorizing appropriations for the prose- 
cution and maintenance of public works en canals, rivers, and 
harbors, and for other purposes, which was referred to ‘the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed, 


to the Com- 


BETUEN OF AMERICAN ARMY EQUIPMENT FROM GERMANY. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to the bill (8. 3562) to provide for the 
return from Europe of motor-propelled vehicles and other 
equipment used by the American forces in Germany for distri- 
bution to the State highway departments, and for other pur- 
poses, Which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO WAB DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN submitted an amendment proposing 
to oe $9,227.22 for payment to the Borough of Cress- 
kill, N. J., of 50 per cent of the cost of the repair and restora- 
tion of the drainage canal, of Grant Avenue, and of the grounds 
around the railread station in such borough, as cenmpensation 
for all damages thereto resulting from the military occupatien 
of Camp Merritt, intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 10871, the War Department appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and erdered to be 
printed. 

° THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I know that nothing is in order 
but to call the roll on the appeal from the decision of the 
Chair. However, I have been examining the question with such 
care as I could since the Senate took a recess, and I should like 
very much if the Senate would grant me unanimous consent 
to say a few words upon the point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Senator from Massachusetts will proceed. 

Mr. LODGE. The question of order which was faised upon 
the motion made by the Senator from Mentana [Mr. WatsH] 
to substitute 15 per cent instead of 35 per cent as agreed to by 
the Senate, was taken up on Saturday and not completed. I 
desire to say a very few words upon that subject, te which I 
have given the best consideration I could. 

It is not a question of precedent. I have no doubt different 
precedents might be found. It has seemed to me a question 
involving general parliamentary law. I have looked at the 
authorities, and I have two of the best from which I shall quote 
to the Senate. 

This was the situation: The text of.the bill before the Sen- 
ate carried on this item a rate of 3@per cent. The committee 
reported an amendment making the rate 40 per cent instead 
of 30 per cent. That was the pending amendment, the com- 
mittee amendment being first in order. The Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] then moved to amend the amendment by 
striking out “40” and inserting “35.” It was a motion to 
strike out and insert. When I spoke upon it, I calle! attention 
to the general and unquestioned parliamentary rule that when 
a body on a motion to strike out and insert imserted certain 
words, those words could not be changed: at that stage ef 
the bill; that is, they could net be changed as in Committee 
of the Whole. But it seemed to me, and I so argued briefly, 
that there was a distinction to be drawn between an amend- 
ment to the text and an amendment to an amendment, the 
motion being to amend by striking out and inserting. 

The Senate agreed to strike out “40” and imsert “ 35.” 
That amendment was adopted. Then the question arose 
whether that amendment could be further amended after the 
action of the Senate, or whether the general rule applied. My 
impression was very strong at the time that the general rule 
did not apply to an amendment to an amendment. 

The question is by no means a simple one nor is it free from 
difficulty. However, I turmed to the authorities, to Cushing, 
which I take it is the highest authority or one of the highest. 
This is a recent edition, and on page 527, in section 1337, under 
the heading “Amendments by leaving out and inserting,” it 
is said: 


If the first question is decided in the affirmative, all amendment or 
alteration of the words thus agreed to is precluded in the same manner 
as if the motion has been simply to leave out the same words. Nor 
= a motion be then made to leave out for the purpose of inserting 

the same, or even di t werds; the words of the original motion 
being already agreed to as they stand, 


Now ‘turning to “Amendment by inserting words,’ to which 
section 1337 refers, and readimg section 1332, it is stated that— 


‘This is the second form in —o amendments sy ~~ made; and 
when an amendment is Pe this form, ad omy 8, it can 
not be afterwards moved to leave out the same wor a part of 
them ; but it may be moved to leave out the same words, with others, 
ora part of the same w , With others; provided these propositions 
are substantially different from the first. 
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I then looked at Reed’s Rules. Mr. Speaker Reed was a very 
greit parliamentarian and alse a very distinguished lawyer 
and had had a very extended experience in dealing with parlia- 
mentary questions. I think there can be no higher authority. 
On page 102 he said: 

Sec. 148. Motion to strike out and insert—effect of affirmative ac- 
tion—if the motion to strike out and insert pre 

As it prevailed on the motion of the Senator from Utah to 
strike out “4C” and insert “35 ”— 


then the words inserted, or any of them, can not be stricken out. 

This, however, does not preclude the insertion of the same with other 
words, or a part of the same words with others, or to strike out the 
same words with others, or part of the same words with others, 


That is a repetition of Cushing, 


To state this in another form, the prevalence of the motion to 
strike out and insert does not prevent further use of the motion to 
strike out and the motion to insert, but the decision of the assembly 
already made must not be overthrown, though it may be modified. 

For example, this being, as I recall, an ad valorem rate, if a 
motion had been made to add at the same point a specific duty of 
10 cents a pound, or whatever it may be, under the law as set 
forth in these authorities that motion or any similar motion 
which would modify, perhaps, the purport of the amendment 
adopted by the body would be in order, but the precise words 
adopted must remain. So I understand the law as laid down 
by Cushing and Reed. 

The motion made by the Senator from Montana was to insert 
“15” in place of the precise words already adopted by the 
Senate. It was not a modifying motion, or one changing the 
purport of the amendment. It was a motion to strike out the 
precise words adopted by the body; and that motion, I am 
forced to think on studying the rules, was precluded. As after 
consideration I came honestly and frankly to that opinion, I 
thought I ought to state it with equal frankness to the Senate; 
and I am obliged to the Senate for permitting me to do so. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have listened with interest 
and respect to the citation of the authorities presented by the 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lover], but the 
reasoning in his short speech last Saturday evening, May 27, 
as found on page 7801 of the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, is so con- 
clusive that I am obliged to say that his views as there ex- 
pressed have more weight with me than Cushing and Reed, 
because I am unable to overcome the force of the Senator’s 
reasoning and I shall now read his views as found in the left- 
hand column of page 7801 of the CoNnGrEessrionar Recorp. The 
Senator sa d: 

In this case— 


Referring to the amendment tendered by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WaAtsH] to the committee amendment which had 
already been amended— 

In this case the body has reached no final agreement on the form of 
words. It is still dealing with an amendment. If the body had agreed 
to 85 per cent, it would not be open to amendment; but the body has 
not agreed to 35 per cent. It has only agreed to substitute it in 

reference to 40 per cent. The final vote is still ahead of us. The 
ody has not fina ly agreed on 35 per cent; and therefore, this being 
an amendment, and no final agreement on the form of words having 
been reached, it seems to me that it is open to further amendment, 

I should like to see the Senator from Massachusetts now 
stand by the reasoning evidenced by those words which he ex- 
pressed on last Saturday evening. The force of the Senator’s 
logie as applied Saturday is irresistible and unanswerable. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the undoubted purpose of the 
general parliamentary law in precluding further amendment 
when a word or words have been adopted by the body is very 
clear. It is to carry out what must always be the main object 
of the parliamentary law, to bring the body to a decision, 
which leads to the transaction of business in accordance with 
the wishes of the body. 

As I stated at the beginning, my view—in fact, the position 
I took in the words which the Senator from Arizona has just 
read—was that there was.a distinction between the rule as ap- 
plied to an amendment to the text where the action of the body 
would be final as to the words inserted and an amendment in 
the second degree to an amendment; but, Mr. President, after 
having studied the authorities, as I have, and having reflected 
upon the subject, it seems to me clear that the accepted prac- 
tice is to apply to an amendment in the second degree the 
same general principle which is applied to a change of the text. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr, LODGE. I yield. 
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Mr. ASHURST. I feel a trepidation about engaging in a 
contest over a parliamentary question with the Senator from 
Massachusetts, whose experience and knowledge respecting 
parliamentary law are great; but I wish to show the Senator - 
just where his philosophy of this morning would lead the Sen- 
ate. We will assume, Mr, President, that the House of Rep- 
resentatives sends us a bill proposing to construct a railroad 
in Alaska and that that body fixed the mileage of the railroad 
at 30 miles. The proper committee of the Senate amends the 
House provision and provides that the number of miles shall 
be 40 miles—I am employing the same figures as are employed 
in the bill before us—and just as soon as the bill comes in 
here a member of the committee moves to strike out “40 
miles,” which the committee recommends, and to insert “35 
miles,” and that that amendment is agreed to, as was done in 
this case, Then, according to the philosophy the Senator 
from Massachusetts employs this morning, the Senate is pre- 
cluded from changing that mileage, although it should be as- 
certained that the correct mileage would be 18 miles. 

Mr. LODGH. Precluded at that stage. 

Mr. ASHURST. Of course, the Senator will argue that when 
we left the Committee of the Whole and went into the Senate 
we may disagree to that, 

Mr. LODGE. I should argue that when we reached the Sen- 
ate the previous action could be reconsidered. 

Mr. ASHURST. When we reach the Senate; but that 
would mean that the Committee of the Whole, set up by the 
parliamentary law and designed to wliip bills into proper shape, 
would be deprived of one of the functions for which the Com- 
mittee of the Whole is set up, and although we learned that the 
correct mileage would be 15, we should have to wait until we 
got into the Senate to make the correction. 

I will use another illustration: Suppose, Mr. President, the 
House should send us a bill providing for the creation of a 
national park in Porto Rico, fixing the area at 80 square miles, 
but the Senate committee amends the numeral to read 40 
square miles, and then some Senator obtained the floor and 
moved to reduce it to 35, which was carried. If then the Sen- 
ate should learn that the proper number of square miles to be 
embraced in the park was 15, we would in that case be pre- 
cluded from correcting the bill, according to the philosophy of 
the Senator. 

If that should be held to be the correct practice, it would 
be destroying the very reason why we have a Committee of the 
Whole. 

I am sorry the Senator from Massachusetts does not stand 
rigidly by his expression which I read, although there may be, 
Mr. President, a higher courage in changing one’s mind when 
one thinks one is wrong than to stand by error; and, if the 
Senator believes that he was in error on Saturday night, I pay 
my tribute of respect to him for changing his mind; but I 
believe that if he should anchor himself fast to his view as 
laid down by him on page 7801 of the Recorp Saturday evening, 
he will find that the business of the Senate will be promoted. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am sorry to take up so much 
time, but I should like to emphasize the purpose which under- 
lies general parliamentary law, which is to promote the trans- 
action of business. For instance, it is universally forbidden in 
all parliamentary bodies to offer an amendment in the third de- 
gree. The object of that rule is to provide some limit, for if 
there were no limitation on fhe number of amendments which 
might be offered simultaneously there would be no—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, LODGE. I should like to finish my sentence—there would 
be no end to the offering of amendments, one on top of the other, 
and it would lead to confusion and delay. That is the purpose 
of the general rule. The question involved in this instance is 
much narrower. It is whether the general law, which is incon- 
testable, applies to an amendment in the second degree as well 
as to an amendment to the general text. After examining the 
authorities as well as I could, I came to the conelusion that I 
was mistaken in the argument I made on Saturday, and that 
when the amendment offered proposed to change the precise 
words adopted by the body it fell under the general rule, just 
as much in the case of an amendment in the second degree as in 
the case of an amendment to the original text. Therefore, I 
thought it was only fair to state the conclusion at which I had 
arrived. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question before he takes his seat? Has this thought oeceurred 
to the Senator, on this state of facts: 

The committee brings in a proposed amendment to the bill. 
The committee has the right to perfect its own amendment. It 
has the right to withdraw that proposal and submit another 
proposal, 





Mr, LODGE. It has a right to do it until. it has been laid 
before the body. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Now, the committee lays that amendment 
before the body. The committee then comes in and proposes 
to change its own amendment; and what we have done is simply 
to allow the committee to change its own amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no, Mr. President; I beg the Senator’s 
pardon, The committee amendment was the pending amend- 
prssae A member of the committee moved to strike out and 

sert. 

: me FLETCHER. Was not that the action of the committee 
tse 

Mr. LODGE. It can not be distinguished. The right of modi- 
— ceases when the amendment is once laid before the 

enate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I realize that; but my impression is that 
the Senator from Utah was acting on behalf of the committee 
when he was preposing a reduction to 35 per cent, 

Mr. LODGE. He was, Mr. President, acting on behalf of the 
committee. He made a motion to strike out and insert, and the 
Senate voted on it and sustained his motion. 

: Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, he had the right to do it, any- 
ow. 

Mr. LODGE. No; he had no right to do it except by vote. 

Mr. DIAL, Mr. President—— 

Mr. LODGE, I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL. Then, as I understand the Senator, the remedy 
would be to vote down the proposed amendment—— 

Mr. LODGE. That remedy, of course, we have. 

Mr. DIAL. In this instance the one proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Utah, until we get an amendment that suits us? 

Mr. LODGE. Of course; and in a case which is not directly 
in point here, but which indicates the purpose of parliamentary 
law, where there are several figures for an appropriation for 
the length of a railroad or anything you please, there is pro- 
vision in parliamentary law fov those figures to be offered 
seriatim, beginning with the highest. That was not done in 
this case. 

Mr. DIAL. I understand we have a remedy, then. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, it seems to me, as it seemed 

’ before, that the question is a very simple proposition; that 
when a legislative body stamps its legislative judgment upon 
a precise point, its Judgment stands unless there is a recon- 
sideration of the vote by which its judgment has been im- 
pressed. When the majority of the Senate inserts a word, 
that is the action of the Senate, no matter who makes the 
proposition to insert the word; and after the Senate has voted 
on it and declared in favor of that motion it is the action of 
the Senate until it is changed either by a reconsideration of 
the vote or modified, which can be done by some other modi- 
fication without a change of the thing upon which the Senate 
has acted. 

Let me give an illustration for the benefit o- the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT]. 

Suppose we report an amendment, and the amendment con- 
tains the conjunctive word “and,” but we afterwards consider 
that “and” ought to be changed and the disjunctive word “ or” 
inserted; so we move to strike out the word “and” and we 
insert the word “or.” When we have voted upon that, we 
have fixed the word “ or.” 

Mr. ASHURST rose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me finish this statement, because I 
am giving the exception where you can change it. You can 
not take the word “or” out of. that amendment without a 
reconsideration of the vote while it is before the Committee 
of the Whole; but you can add after the word “or” some 
modification, or certain conditions, and in that way you can 
secure a modification. You can not, however, take out the 
word “or,” because the Senate by a majority vote has put it 
there, and if you did not want it there you should have had a 
majority vote against it. So that matter is fixed. It has been 
put in by the action of the Senate. Never mind the committee, 
because when the Senate acts upon it once it is a Senate 
action. The Senate, by a majority vote, says: “‘W>: want it 
85 per cent ad valorem.” That disposes of the question of 
the 35 per cent. 

The Senator was complaining that a minority would have 
no opportunity. They have every opportunity. If they did 
not want “35 per cent” in the bill, they should have voted 
down the proposed amendment of 35 per cent. Then it would 
have been subject to a motion to make it 15 per cent, or 10 
per cent, or any other per cent; but it has to be done by 
voting down the proposition, because the majority certainly 
have the right to determine what shall go into the bill; and 

having once expressed their opinion, undér every principle vf 
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parliamentary law you can not change that opinion except 


by a reconsideration of the vote. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator, his 
argument would be sound if the Senate had adopted the amend- 
ment as amended. 

When the Senate adopted the amendment of the Senator from 
Utah, and struck out “40” and inserted “35,” the Senate did 
not adopt the figure “35.” The question still was pending, and 
the Chair must put it: 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment as amended. 

Here is where a great deal of difficulty has arisen: Senators 
believe that because an amendment was offered to an amend- 
ment and was adopted, any further amendment is an amend- 
ment in the third degree. Not at all. 

I do not care: to prolong this debate. I have made my view 
plain, and I am satisfied to have the record stand as it does. 

The Senator says that if the committee brings in a bill with 
the word “and” in it, it may strike out “and” and insert 
“or,” but_that thereafter it may not insert “but” instead of 
“or.” That is what the Senator argued 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken. I 
simply say that when the Senate has agreed by a majority vote 
to insert the word “or,” the word “or” must stay there, and 
that you can not without a reconsideration of the vote strike 
out “or.” You can put in “but” after “or,” if you want to; 
but the Senate having: placed “or” there, that is the action of 
the Senate, and you can not vote on the same thing again with- 
out reconsideration. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator can convince me if he will tell 
me when the Senate adopted the committee amendment as 
amended. If the Senate had adopted the committee amendment 
as modified by the Senator from Utah, that would be the end 
of it; but the question was still pending, and that was the 
question that the Chair put, and must put, to wit: 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment as aménded, 


The Senate does not adopt it until it agrees te that amended 
amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why, Mr. President, the Sendte has not 
agreed to the entire amendment; no. 

Mr, ASHURST. That is all I want the Senator to concede. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, certainly; but the Senate has agreed 
by a vote that “35” shall take the place of “40,” and that is 
the only thing that the Senate has absolutely decided at this 
time; and my position is that it can reconsider the vote by a 
majority vote and change it again, but unless that vote is re- 
considered it has to:stand, and there can be no question about it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes, Mr. Presidént. A motion to reconsider 
ean be made but once, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should be glad 
to have some one explain to me the final result of such a ruling 
as is contended for by the Senator from Massachusetts, I have 
been inclined to agree with the general proposition as announced 
this morning by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper] ; 
but I should like to inquire if such a position will preclude the 
Senate from getting a vote at any time, either in Committee of 
the Whole or in the Senate; on a different rate? 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. WaLsH] offered an amend- 
ment fixing the rate at 15 per cent instead of 35 per cent. It 
seems to me that somewhere in the proceedings the Senate ought 
to have a right to vote upon that question, and, if I understand 
the present position of the Senator from Massachusetts, the 
Senate would be precluded from doing that. 

We are in this parliamentary predicament: The Senator from 
Utah moves to amend by. striking out “40” and inserting “35.” 
Those of us who think that the 40 per cent rate is too high 
would, or course, rather have the “35” than the “40,” but we 
are also of the opinion that it should be lower than the “35.” 
In voting for the “ 35,” in order to avoid the “ 40,” we preclude 
ourselves from getting an opportunity to vote for “15” and I 
should like to know if there is some way out of it, either by 
reserving a separate vote in the Senate or in some other way, 
whereby we can ultimately get an opportunity to vote on the 
rate of 15. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, a vote can be reserved in the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. When we come into the Senate, 
then the question is on concurring in the rate adopted as in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. LODGE, In the Senate an agreed-upon amendment is 
open to change, if you reserve it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What do we reserve? Do we 
not simply reserve the right to have a separate vote? 

Mr. LODGE. You reserve the right to have that question pre- 
sented separately, and when it is presented it is open to amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If that is the rule, it will relieve 
the difficulty. 

Mr. LODGE. In the Senate, not at this stage, and, of course, 
the amendment providing the lower rate would have been en- 
tirely in order if it had been offered first. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator permit a question? Sup- 
pose it comes up in the Senate and the question fs on concurring 
in the amendment adopted as in Committee of the Whole; the 
Senator holds that then it would be open to any amendment? 

Mr. LODGE. It weuld be open to any amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Suppose an amendment were offered to 
make it 30 per cent; would. that, again, prevent anyone from 
offering an amendment making it 15. per cent? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; if it was adopted by the bedy. 

Mr. HIPCHCOCK. Seo it is a question as to the Senator get- 
ting the floor first. It is. quite possible, then, to prevent a vote 
upen an amendment propesing 15 per cent in any event, if that 
is the correct ruling. 

Mr. MeCUMBER. It can always be voted down if the Senate 
wants to change it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There would be some disadvantage in 
the matter, even in the Senate, if the chairman of the commit- 
tee or a member of the committee should first get the floor, and 
move to reduce it to 34 per cent; them it would: be a question as 
to whether it should be 84 or 40 per cent, and if it should be 
carried: at 34, aeeording to the statement now made, it would 
preclude any Senator from offering 15 per cent as a substitute. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course the Senator understands that 
im all sueh cases those whe do not want 34 per cent but. want 
less than that would vote against it, and seek to vote it down, 
und if they did not vote it down, then, of course, the 34 per cent’ 
rate would have to stand. 

Mr. HITFCHCOCK. It compels a person voting to decide be 
tween 54 and 40, then. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Such situations arise as to all legislative 
matters. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It seems to me that there should be an 
opportunity at some time to present. the 15 per cent rate and 
have a vote on it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it is possible to use that which 
is laid down in. Reed’s Rules, and which I have heard ruled: 

If, for example, it r ro: >» in 
from $1,000 fo $5,000" ena peers fo eet for ete, ae 
those who desired to have $5.000 appropriated might not dare to vote 
against $3,000 for fear that they might get less: But by putting the 
question first en the largest sum and then on the others the assembly 
stops where a majority of the voices agree. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It seems to me, then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it is just a question of getting the floor first er whe 
is recognized by the Chair first. 

Mr. LODGE. The question is whether it is agreed to er not. 
There must be an end to amendments on the same words at 
some point. If the same words are adopted by the majority 
of the bedy, that is the opimion of the bedy. My attention 
has just been ealled to Jefferson's Manual, where I find the 
follewing: 

In Senate, January 25, 1798, a motiom to postpone until the second 
Tuesday in February some amendments propesed to the Constitution ; 
the words “until the second Tuesday in February” were struck out 
by way of amendment. Then it was moved to add “until the 1st day 
of June.” Objected that it was not in order, as the question should be 
first put on the iongest time; therefore, after a shorter time decided 
against, a longer can not be put to a question, 

Here a shorter can not be put in question, or a longer, either, 
after the bedy had agreed on 35 per cent; and those precise 
words, I think, can not. be changed under general parliamentary 
law, though their purport may be modified, all the authorities 
say, by additions not touching those words. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am rather inclined to believe 
that the precedents cited by the Senator are applicable. 

Mr. LODGE. They refer to a date and not to a rate. i 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I merely wish to. call the Senator’s attention 
to a ruling in Jefferson’s Manual which, it seems to me, settles 
this whole question: 

But if it had been carried affirmatively to strike. out the words and 
to insert A, it could not afterwards be permitted. to strike out A and 
insert B. The mover of B should have notified, while, the insertion of 
A was under debate, that he would move to insert B; im which case 
those who preferred it would joim in rejecting A. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am familiar 
with that citation, but it seems to me that we are in a very 
unfortunate parliamentary position. Of course, anmyene who 
prefers the 15 per cent rate would prefer the 35 per cent rate 
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te the 40 per cent rate, but not being satisfied with the 35 per 
cent would have to vote against the motion to insert “35” 
instead of “40,’" and would be put in the position of voting 
against a lower rate. Semehow, somewhere, it seems to me we 
rseives as in favor of 
a still lower rate. IF presume, if this ruling is to obtain, those 
of us who want a lower rate would have to depend on the 
courtesy of the Senate to get’ the floor and debate a motion for 
a little lesser amownt. It seems to me it fs an awkward post- 
tion that we are placed in, because we ought to have an 
ourselves in 
favor of a lower rate, but this puts us in the attitude of actu- 
ally voting for a higher rate than that which is pro 
Mr. SMOOT: Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope the Senator will withhold his 
request for a moment, for I desire to say something in refer- 
ence to this’ matter. I ttink it is of importance, and I hope 
the Senator will not insist on the regular order. 
Mr. SMOOT. As soon as the Senator from Alabama con- 


Mr. PITTMAN. Will the Senator from Alabama yield to me 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 
Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Alabama yield for a 


OOD. The Senator from Nevada. is the pro-. 
ponent of this proposition and he has not had the floor. 
intended to say something about it, and I want. to say some- 
thing; but if the Senator from Nevada can not get the floor 


Mr. PITTMAN. The only reason why I asked permission 
interrupt the Senator was on account of the discourtesy of 
the Senator from Utah, which I had no way of calling atten- 
tion to except by the method I have adopted. He announced 
that as soon as the Senator fram Alabama concluded he would 
call for the regular order. e have been proceeding by unani- 
mous consent, and I do not think it has been time thrown away. 
I do not think it has been a filibuster on the part of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez], F think it has beem a very 
intelligent discussion, and this is a very close question of 


I desire to say, however, that so far the debate has not. really 
touched the question which has been before the Senate, except 
indirectly. It may embrace it, it, is true, but the question is 
not upen the motion of the Senator from Montana to make the 
rate 15 per cent ad valorem. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Nevada te substitute a specifie rate for 
the ad valorem rate, and while it. may involve the same prin- 
ciple, it is: worthy of some consideration for a few minutes, 
notwithstanding the great energy of the Senator frem Utah. 

I shall not interrupt the Senator from Alabama any further, 
but after he has finished I will also ask unanimous consent to 
be allowed to explain the amendment I have offered, and which 
now is under consideration on the point of order against that 
amendment; and if the distinguished Senator from Utah then 
demands the regular order, I shall discuss it after the vote is 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senater ought to have waited until he 
had asked unanimous consent before he charged the Senator 


Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator stated that ag soom as the 
ugh——— 


Mr. SMOOT. I thought the diseussion was, over, 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senater went further, and asked if the 
Senator from Alabama was yielding to me for a speech. Why,? 
It was. for the very purpose of eutting off the speech. There 
was no other purpose, if there was any intelligence in it at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wanted to know just exactly where it was 
going to lead. I did not know that the Senator was the pro- 
ponent or the originator of this: question. Of course, if I had, 


Mr. PITTMAN. The point of order was made against the 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada, and that is the ques- 
tion pending now. I appealed from the ruling om that question, 
and I certainly should have the courtesy of being allowed to 


Mr... UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, as the Senator from 
North Dakota withdrew his motion to lay the appeal on the 
table; I do not understand it is not subject to discussion, be- 
cause, as I understand, am appeal from a ruling of the Chair is 
open to discussion, and, therefore, I think the debate has not 
been closed. But I am not raising that question. I think this 
matter is of too mueh importance not to allow those who desire 
really: to: express their viewpoint on the question to be heard, 
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I am not at all critical of the impatience of those in charge 
of the bill. I realize, as I have said many times before, that 
they have a very trying situation to handle. They bear the 
burden of putting the bill through, and having to stay here 
from 11 o'clock in the morning until 10 at night and carry this 
load, I do not criticize them at all for wanting to hurry the 
bill along or thinking that many motions are made to kill time. 
Of course, from their viewpoint they think that if we offer an 
amendment for 35 per cent, and it is voted on, and then offer 
one for 15 per cent, we might offer one for 5 per cent and vote 
interminably on one proposition. That is due to the fact that 
we have no cloture rule in the Senate. In any other parlia- 
mentary body, when those in the majority get ready, they can 
move a cloture and close the debate and close the consideration 
of the amendment. That power the Senate does not possess. 

My desire to discuss this question now is not because I want 
to delay the passage of this bill. As I have said before, I 
think the bill should be carefully discussed, and then we should 
vote on it. It is a great economic measure, which should be 
properly considered. It is also a political measure, and from 
the standpoint of politics [ have never had any doubt as to the 
effect of the passage of this bill. I think it is a complete asset 
to those in opposition to it. 

Tooking at the question now strictly before the Senate, this 
amendment has not been agreed to by the Senate. The pending 
question is as to whether the Senate will agree to the amend- 
ment, The proposed amendment has been modified. It makes 
no difference in its parliamentary status as to whether it comes 
from the committee or from an individual, except that by unani- 
mous consent We agree that nothing but committee amendments 
should be considered at this time. That is the only difference. 
An amendment is proposed, and some one offers to amend the 
amendment. The amendment is amended, and then the ques- 
tion pending before the Senate is, Shall the Senate agree to the 
amendment as amended? 

If the action on the amendment to the amendment settled 
the question, and it could be amended no further, why should 
we vote on it again? When they substituted the 35 per cent 
for 40 per cent, why was that not final, if that is the only action 
the Senate can take? Why should we go through the formality 
of taking two votes instead of taking only one? 

I contend that that is not final, and that after the amendment 
to the amendment has been agreed to it is open to further amend- 
ment, and that is conceded by the argument of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopere] to-day, when he says that in 
certain cases the amendment carrying the greater amount 
should be presented first. 

But, Mr. President, as the Senator from Nevada has just 
pointed out, the pending amendment is not a question of chang- 
ing figures. The figure “35” was voted on by the Senate as 
an amendment to an amendment. Now, the Senator from 
Nevada proposes to change the manner of taxation, to substi- 
tute for an ad valorem rate of 35 per cent, a specific rate of so 
much per pound. Mr. President, that is an entire change iu the 
form of taxation. It is an entire difference in theory. On some 
articles it is found that it is better to levy a specific rate of so 
much a pound. On other articles it is found that it is more 
advantageous from a revenue collection standpoint to levy an 
ad valorem rate, and let the rate follow the substance in value. 

Now, to say that when the Senate agrees to the proposition | 
of amending an amendment as to amount it ends the right of 
action by the Senate to say that we will not have an ad valorem | 
rate, but we want to tax this commodity under a specific rate, | 
it seems to me avoids all opportunity for amendment or debate, | 
I do not charge Senators on the other side with attempting to 
gag the Senate. because I know that is not their purpose. They 
have become weary and tired of the long drawn out fight on 
the tariff which always comes in the Senate. When the present 
law came over from the House, it came before the 1st of May 
and it went to conference, I think, on the 22d day of September; 
at any rate late in September. Then the political situation was 
reversed. The same thing happened with reference to the 
Payne-Aldrich law, and every other tariff bill that has come 
from the House. It tries the patience of us all, but that does 
not mean that there is an effort to filibuster or unduly delay. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. Does the Senator think there ought to 
be a rule against amendments in the third degree? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Yes; I think so, because otherwise it 
would bring confusion; but I was coming to that question. I 
have heard here repeatedly when an amendment was pending 
to a committee amendment and another amendment was 
offered some one say, “That is an amendment in the third 
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degree and you can not offer it now,” and the Chair would 
reply, “When the pending amendment to the amendment is 
voted on, then the Senator can offer his amendment as an 
original proposition.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It can be voted down and—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Whether the first amendment is voted 
down or agreed to, it does not settle the question. I ask the 
Chair to bear with me for a moment because I am very earnest 
about the matter. I am not arguing from the standpoint of 
political debate. I fear that if the ruling of the Chair on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada to change 
this rate from an ad valorem to a specific rate is sustained by 
the Senate, it will become a precedent that will not only 
hamper us in the consideration of this bill, but in all future 
efforts of the Senate to express its own viewpoint when some- 
one can propose an amendment and get a majority to vote for 
and cut off the consideration of other amendments. That is 
not in accord with the present ideas of the Senate so far as its 
rules are concerned. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Under this ruling I do not mean to say that 
the chairman of the Finance Committee would, but he could 
come in every morning and, if an item were called, he could 
offer to reduce the rate 1 cent and have a vote on it and no one 
else could then move to reduce it any further until the bill got 
into the Senate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. I want to call the Chair's 
attention to one or two items which this would affect. 

The House in one of the paragraphs of the bill fixed a rate of 
10 per cent on graphite. The Senate committee struck that 
out and in place of it inserted a paragraph providing 10 per 
cent on amorphous graphite and 20 per cent on crystalline 
graphite and other provisions in the amendment. The Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TowNSEND] some days ago announced that 
he thought this ought to go on the free list, and when the time 
came, thinking there would be a time, that he proposed to 
move to strike out the action of the committee and to put the 
item on the free list. If the Chair holds, because that amend- 
ment has been adopted in place of the House text, that it is 
not subject to further amendment, how can we strike it out 
and place it on the free list? 

Let me call attention to another item. The Senate adopted 
an amendment to the iron and steel ‘schedule in paragraph 301. 
The House had scrap iron and pig iron taxed at $1.25 a ton, 
but in order to lower the duty on scrap the Senate committee 
inserted the words “$1.25 per ton” after pig iron and then 
changed the rate on scrap iron. That has been agreed to by the 
Senate, not merely amending an aniéndment, but as amended it 
has been agreed to by the Senate. Yet I stated when that ques- 
tion was under debate that when the proper time came I would 
move to strike out the rate entirely and to place it on the free 
list. 

Now, is that rate adamant, and can it not be changed? Of 
course, the reason why I could not move to put it on the free 
list the other day was because, through courtesy to the chair- 
man of the committee, we had granted him the right to have 
the committee amendments: considered fitst. Of course, we 
could have objected and insisted on having all amendments 
considered in confusion, but he asked for his own purposes that 
only committee amendments be first considered. When we 
voted in the rate of $1.5 upon the pig iron under the pending 
agreement in the Senate, I could then go no further, but I 
gave notice that when the proper time came I desired to strike 
out $1.25 and put the article on the free list. I can not see 
much difference between striking out “35” and making it “15” 
and striking out “$1.25” and making it nothing. 

I think if the Chair sustains the point of order—and I do 
not say this in criticism either of the Chair or the other side 
of the Senate—the effect of what it will do in reference to the 
bill will be to gag the Senate in its effort to really express its 
viewpoint. I do not care to offer any amendment by courtesy of 
the other side—not that I object to their courtesy. The other 
side of the Chamber has always treated me with great courtesy, 
and I appreciate it, but when I am on the battle line fighting I 
do not want to fight by leave of my opponent, I want the 
privilege of fighting on my own feet. When the time comes, if 
the Chair shall sustain this point of order, then anybody on the 
other side of the Chamber would have the right, when I move 
to strike out “$1.25” and put the product on the free list, to 
say, “I make the point of order that that rate has been adopted, 
that it is adamant, and it can not now be changed.” Then we 
would have to go to the country that way. I realize on this 
particular bill it would not make any difference. Of course, I 
know the majority side of the Senate are going to keep the bill 
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as it is, but I think I am entitled to the right, when the time 
comes, to test the sentiment of the Senate and te go to the 
country on it. That is the purpose of these amendments. This 
is a great issue. ‘There has been a vast change of sentiment in 
the country in regard to customs legislation, and that question 
is going to the country in the approaching campaign. Senators 
on both sides of the Chamber have a right to have the roll 
called on their amendments so that all Senators may be put 
on test as to their position. That is one of the rights of the 
minority even under the House rules. I served under Mr. Reed 
when he was called the Czar of the House, and yet I have 
never known the time when Tom Reed, of Maine, denied the 
right to the minority to propose an amendment in an instance 
of this kind and to have a vote on it, He cut off debate; he 
eut off dilatory tactics; but on the fundamental question of 
presenting their viewpoint to the country the minority had the 
opportunity te do that; yet this ruling, if insisted upon, will 
undoubtedly deprive the minority of the opportunity of mak- 
ing the test before the country on very material questions, in- 
volving many amendments more material than the question of 
whether or not pig iron should be on the tax list at $1.25 a ton 
or on the free list. In this instanee the motion involves not 
merely the changing of the rate, but it goes to the question of 
whether or not this article of wire shall be taxed at an ad 
valorem rate or at a specific rate. That is the real question 
which is involved in the controversy. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senator 
from North Dakota will proceed. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, in the 23 years during 
which I have been a Member of the Senate I do not think there 
has ever been a single instance where the Senate has directly 
voted to change a rate after striking out a particular rate and 
inserting something else except upen a reconsideration of the 
vete by which in the first instanee the rate was sarees to or 
by unanimous consent, 

Mr. PITTMAN rose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just let me finish the sentence. 
only take a minute. I want to make this point clear. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unpgrwoop] has tried to 
argue that under the ruling of the Chair the minority will not 
get its rights. The right of the minority is to have a vote upon 
jhe question which is presented; and if that question does not 
present the contention in the right way the minority have, or 
any Senator has, a right te argue that that ought to be voted 
dewnh se that they may offer an amendment fixing some other 
rate. 

As the amendment came into the Senate it proposed to fix 
40 per cent ad valorem as the rate; a motion was made to strike 
out “40” and to insert “35.” That motion brought that spe- 
cific point before the Senate for its decision. Those who wanted 
15 per cent could argue to the Senate and say, “ Let us vote 
down the 35 per cent rate so that we may offer an amendment 
providing for a 15 per cent.” If they succeeded in convincing 
the majority that the rate ought not to be 35 per cent, they 
eould then offer their amendment proposing to fix the rate at 
15 per cent. While we were discussing the amendment pro- 
posing to fix the rate at 35 per cent, they could have argued 
thatwinstead of an ad valorem rate of 35 per cent, there should 
be a specific rate of 14 cents a pound. They had the right to 
argue that and to present that as one of the reasons why 35 
per cent should not be adopted as the rate. In this case they 
did that; at least, some Senators argued the point, and there 
was put direetly to the Senate the question, Shall we adopt 35 
per cent ad valorem rather than the other rate? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt 
him for just a moment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield, 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I will not take much of the time of the 
Senator. The Senator says that we have a right to a vote, but 
that is net what I am contending for. Of course we have a right 
to a vote; nobody can change that; the right, according to the 
Senator’s contention, is to vote on our adversary’s amendment— 
in this case the Republican amendment—but we have got more 
than that. We are entitled to a vote on our proposal as to what 
is right as well as on the Republican proposal; and that is what 
this ruling will cut us off from. It cuts us off from presenting 
our proposal and having a vote on it. That is what I contend 
for. Under any parliamentary law, unless under an automatic 
gag rule such as is sometimes adopted in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by special rule from the Rules Committee, the mi- 
nority has the right to present its viewpoint and to have a vote 
on it. This ruling, however, would cut that off. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I should like to have the Sénator from 
Alabama present to me a single instance in the whole history 


It will 


of the Senate where the Senate has ever taken that view, The 
correct view is that we must some time settle a question. If 
when the Senate has settled that a rate shall be 35 per cent 
some Senator may move that it be 15 per cent, and after the 
proposition to make it 15 per cent has been carried the matter 
is still not conclusive, but some other Senator may then move 
to make: the rate 15.01 per cent, and the vote on that is not 
conclusive, we may vote on 10,000 different motions, and none 
of them will be conclusive. ° 

Mr. President, that is not correct parliamentary law. The 
Senate has a right to vote down a proposed amendment, and 
then any Senator has a right to propose another; but the right 
does not exist first to vote in an amendment as a body and 
then attempt to vote it out again, and to do that as many 
times as any Senator desires to raise the question. In this case 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber had their day in 
court; they will have it twice in this case, because in the Sena- 
ate they will have the right to another vote. If the committee 
amendment is not right and it is believed that the rate should be 
1} cents per pound, Senators may still vote on it again when the 
bill reaches the Senate from the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, The Senator from North Dakota has 
stated that he would like to know where I find any precedent 
for saying that the minority have a right to present their view- 
point. 

-Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, they have that right, of course. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know of no precedent in the Senate 
heretofore where it has ever been contended that the minority 
did not have the right to present their viewpoint and to take a 
vote on it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is not the question. “rhe question is 
whether or not the Senator can find a precedent to the effect 
that where we have adopted a specific amendment, then we can 
immediately knock that out and put something else in its place. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does not the Senator from North Da- 
kota recognize the difference between a specific rate and an ad 
valorem rate? The pending motion is to strike out an ad 
valorem rate and to insert a specific rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the question the Senate voted on was 
to insert a 35 per cent ad valorem rate, That is not a specific 
rate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then the Senator admits what I con- 
tended a while ago, that if the ruling is correct, and if a para- 
graph has been amended and the amendment has been agreed to, 
when we go into the Senate and the time comes to offer amend- 
ments we can not do it. We are permitted—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, yes; you can, or you can vote down 
our amendments. Of course, if you can not vote down our 
amendments, you are not entitled to have a different amendment 
adopted. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, then you apply the gag 
rule. The minority has no rights that it can exercise when it 
has got to outvote the majority, because it has not got a 
majority. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Alabama might as well 
say that a majority vote is a gag rule, because it settles the 
question; but that is not gag rule. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all. 

Mr. McCUMBER, It is majority rule. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I contend that in this body the minor- 
ity has a right to present its position to the country and to 
have a vote on it. But if this ruling is correct, as enlarged by 
what the Senator from North Dakota has just admitted, then, 
in the case of graphite, for instance, because an amendment 
has been adopted, when we get through the committee amend- 
ments and have an opportunity to offer amendments ourselves 
Wwe are precluded because the Senate by a majority vote has 
already acted on it. There is nothing of that kird in the rule. 
Of course, the majority can always adopt its proposition; a 
majority can always do that; and the rules are no defense of 
or protection to the minority whatever, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, we can not change the 10 per 
cent that has been put in unless when the bill gets into the 
Senate the amendment is disagreed to, but when the amend- 
ment is disagreed to any other amendment may be offered. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senator 
from Nevada is recognized. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I think the whole difference 
arises over the question as to what we are considering. We 
are considering House bill 7456, and the Senate has adopted 
no amendment to House bill 7456. That is all there is to it. 
If by a vote the Senate had adopted the amendment under con- 
sideration, then the ruling that is urged by the Senators on 
the other side would be good. If we should adopt the pending 
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amendment, which is the committee amendment, as amended, 
after that we could not change it in the Committee of the 
Whole, but we are not in that position. I think all of the 
citations have been based upon the supposition that the Sen- 
ate has amended the bill under consideration. The Senate has 
not amended the bill under consideration; that is the very 
question before the Senate now: Shall we amend House bill 
7456? Senators on the other side insist the Senate has.already 
acted, whereas it has not acted. A majority of this body may 
vote not to amend the House provision. There is nothing at 
all so far acted upon by the Senate, they have merely expressed 
themselves as preferring 35 per cent to 40 per cent; that is 
all. There has not been an amendment to the bill under con- 
sideration with reference to this particular item. 

Just before this whole parliamentary situation arose the 
Chair stated, “ The question is now upon the committee amend- 
ment as amended.” The question at that time was whether we 
would amend the House bill which was before us for considera- 
tion; but the Senate has never had a chance to vote on that 
question, and never has voted on it. 

The vote on the amendment of the Senator from Utah was not 
- @ vote on an amendment to the bill under consideration; it was 
simply an expression of preference on the part of the Senate 
that they would rather have a rate of 35 per cent than a rate of 
40 per cent as an amendment to the House bill; but it has not 
been acted on. The Senate has merely expressed its preference 
for 35 per cent over 40 per cent. I offered an amendment test- 
ing the sentiment of the Senate to see whether it would not 
rather have a rate of 1 cent per 10,000 pounds than 35 per cent 
ad valorem. 

However, the Senator from Alabama covered every question 
I desire to cover in connection with this matter. I simply did 
not desire the argument of the Senator from Massachusetts to 
go without a word from me. I do not think there is any ques- 
tion that if House bill 7466 had been amended by the vote of 
the Senate we could not change the amendment in Committee 
of the Whole, because it would be the action on the bill under 
consideration whenever it reached that point, but it has not 
reached that point, and that is the difference that I think exists 
now between the proponents of the two constructions of the par- 
liamentary rules. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. PITTMAN, Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it seems to me that about all 
we have done by the vote we have taken is to permit the com- 
mittee which brought in the bill to modify their amendment. 
Ordinarily, the mover of an amendment has a right to modify 
it at any time before a vote is taken upon the amendment. The 
committee brought in an amendmené providing for a rate of 40 
per cent, but the committee before action by the Senate asked 
the Senate for permission to change that amendment from 40 
per cent to 35 per cent. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just a moment, please. Ordinarily that is 
done by unanimous consent; but we seem to have done it in this 
case by a vote. The amendment which is now pending is the 
committee amendment, which, with the consent of the Senate, 
has been changed from 40 per cent to 35 per cent. 

I am not discussing the parliamentary situation, because I 
do not profess to be a parliamentarian. I am simply looking 
at it from the standpoint of ordinary logic and what seems to 
me to be common sense. We are in this situation: If this prac- 
tice is to prevail here the committee in charge of this bill, with 
2,000 amendments pending, can practically cut off all opportun- 
ity on the part of any Senator on either side of the Chamber to 
offer and secure a vote upon any amendment whatever. They 
can come in each morning and as an item is reached they can 
move to amend by slight increase or a slight reduction in the 
rate, and then an amendment to that would be held to be an 
amendment in the third degree and therefore incompetent. The 
result would be that no Senator would have an opportunity to 
offer an amendment at all. 

I think that would be a very unfortunate situation, especially 
in connection with a bill carrying 2,000 amendments; and yet 
that would necessarily follow if every time the committee wants 
to change an amendment p by it we must take a vote, 
and when we take a vote as between the original proposition 
ef the committee and the substitute proposition of the com- 
mittee we can take no other vote. Therefore we are confined 
absolutely to select one or the other of the rates proposed by 
the committee. I do not see any justice or common sense in 
that proposition. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Mr. President, the Senate has under con- 
sideration House bill 7456. It is a tariff bill; it eame over to 
the Senate; it has been reported to the Senate, and the com- 


mittee reporting it here has recommended certain amendments, , 
The amendment under consideration is one of them, but it “has | 
not yet been adopted by the Senate. Whenever it is adopted, 
by the Senate, the parliamentary rules read by the Senator 
from Massachusetts apply, but not until then. At the present 
time the Senate has done nothing except to consider what 
amendments it will accept in lieu of certain provisions of House 
bill 7456; that question we have not decided as yet; the Senate’ 
has only decided that it prefers, in this instance, a 35 per cent 
ad valorem rate to a 40 per cent ad valorem rate. I have asked 
the Senate by my if they would not prefer to have 
a specific duty to an ad valorem duty. If they should adopt 
the amendment that I have offered, it would not yet be an 
amendment to the bill; it would only be a proposal to the bill 
The vote of the Senate adopting the amendment of the Senator 
from Utah, making it 35 per cent instead of 40 per cent, does 
not affect H. R. 7456, the bill we have under consideration. It 
has not been adopted as a part of the bill. It was only adopted 
as a suggestion to be offered as an amendment, but the Senate; 
has not yet voted on it. 

I have offered another suggestion to the Senate to see 
whether they would not prefer a specific duty of so much a 
pound to an ad valorem duty of 35 per cent. We certainly 
should have a right to decide that question before the amend- 
ment is offered as an amendment to the bill under consideration, 
because undoubtedly after we adopt the amendment to the bill 
under consideration that ends it. That is the very reason why 
we should have the right, and that is the very reason of the 
rule that an amendment may be amended before it is offered 
to a bill. If that is not done, we get into this parliamentary 
inconsistency that everyone admits. 

There was no intention on the part of the framers of the 
rules governing legislative bodies that any such absurd propo- 
sition should arise. Of course, the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopce] is absolutely right when he states that the Senate 
once having adopted an amendment to a bill, the vote on that: 
question should end; but he knows that we have not adopted 
any amendment to the bill. We are only acting on what amend- 
ment we will adopt to the bill. It has been said that the Senate 
has acted on the amendment of the Senator from Utah, re- 
ducing the rate from 40 to 35 per cent. It has not. There} 
never was a 40 per cent ad valorem rate in the bill, and it is| 
not there now. It was 20 per cent ad valorem, and it is un- 
changed in the bill that we have under consideration. The 
committee proposed to raise it to 40 per cent. The Senate pro- 
posed, by adopting the Smoot amendment, to raise it to 35 per | 
cent, and the Senate has not acted on either one of them, and. 
to-day the rate stands in the House dill which we are now con- 
sidering as 20 per cent. Meanwhile, before we have acted upon} 
the House bill, I propose to the Senate to substitute, instead 
of 35 per cent ad valorem, a specific duty of 1 cent for every | 
10,000 pounds. The Senate has had no opportunity to vote on 
that subject. It is an entirely different question from any that 
it has had under consideration, and yet it is claimed that under’ 
the rules we can not bring that to the consideration of the 
Senate, that we can not reduce the 35 per cent, and that the: 
Senate must now stop thinking. That is the whole situation. 

No such thing was ever anticipated in the rule. Not only 
that, but the very rule which the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis] cited—he did not cite it all—goes on and says, fur- 
ther : 


After A is inserted, however, it may be moved to strike out a por- 


tion of the original paragraph, comprehending A, provided the co- 
herence to be struck out be so substantial as to make this effectively 
a different proposition. 

The Senator from Kansas did not read that, of course. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Kansas admits that. 
We all admit it. The Senator can reach just what he wants | 
by first sustaining the Chair, amd then he can add, after the 
“ad valorem, ” if he wants to, “ not exceeding 1 cent per 10,000 

oun 

; Mr. PITTMAN. Oh, but this rule says that you may strike ' 
out certain parts of it, comprehending the A that you put in, | 
the 35 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It does not say that you can strike out A, 
though. 

Mr PIFETMAN. I will read it again to the Senator. 

After A is inserted, mm it may any be _—- 1. ees a - 
pose es Ge signal » “ta be oe substantial as to "make this effectively 
a different proposition. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but it does not say that you can 
strike out A. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. It says “comprehending A.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. The whole paragraph that comprehends A, 
but not the amendment itself, 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Apparently, without a vote on this matter, 
we are to be bound not to consider further whether the duty 
shall be ad valorem or specific, just because the Senate has 
recommended by a vote that “85” be offered as an amendment 
to the House bill instead of “40.” That is where we stand, 
The Senator from Massachusetts was entirely right Saturday, 
when he said that we were not dealing with an amendment to 
the bill under consideration, but we were considering solely 
what we should offer as an amendment to the bill. That is the 
whole problem. 

It is said that it is an endless proposition. What has that to 
do with it? We have endless debate in this body, too—unlim- 
ited debate. We have never tried to limit debate here so far. 
I do not know whether we will or not. In the House, except 
for the rule providing for calling for the previous question, 
Members could go on offering amendments without limt. There 
is no doubt of that. 

Mr. LODGE. If the amendment is rejected, that can be done. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Here, however, we have a rule which says 
that an amendment in the third degree can not be offered. That 
means this: 

The Senate committee offers an amendment to the House bill 
to raise the rate from 20 per cent to 40 per cent. The Senator 
from Utah offers an amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee making it “35” instead of “40.” Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the minority would have the right to offer 15 per 
cent in lieu of the 35 per cent offered by the Senator from Utah; 
but we are debarred from doing that under the rule that it is 
in the third degree, and we can not go that far. We are de- 
barred from getting any remedy in that way; and having de- 
barred us from getting the remedy in that way, you say that 
having voted on the second amendment, which is better than the 
first amendment, we are forever stopped from going any further, 

That might be true if the second vote were on an amendment 
to the bill, but it is not on an amendment to the bill. The very 
question that is pending now before the Senate, outside of this 
parliamentary question, is whether or not we shall adopt the 
Smoot amendment as a substitute for the House provision. If 
we do adopt the Smoot amendment as a substitute for the House 
provision, then the parliamentary rule that the Senator from 
Massachusetts raised applies. The only difference between us 
is that the parliamentary rule applies to an amendment to the 
question under consideration, which is a bill originating either 
here or in the other House. It does not apply to the perfection 
of an amendment offered to the bill. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the de- 
cision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? On 
this question the yeas and nays have been ordered. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HARRELD], and 
will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FrerNnAtp] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rreep], and ask 
that this transfer may stand for the day. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to the 
junior Senator frem Maryland [Mr. WELLER], and will let this 
announcement of transfer stand for the day. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Norris’s name was called). I have 
been requested to announce the absence on official business of 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [ Mr. 
Rosrnson] to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD], 
and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina {Mr. Over- 
MAN]. In his absence I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania |Mr. Crow] and ask that that transfer may 
stand for the day. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
CAMERON] to the Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBerson], and 
will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] to the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr, HitcHcock], and will vote. I 
vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 


Mr. CURTIS, I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. CatpeR] with the Senator | 
from Alabama [Mr. HEFLrin] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. W1111s] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]. 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDs] to the junior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. pu Pont] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Stantey] to the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call resulted—yeas 37, nays 22, as follows’ 


YEAS—37. 


McLean 
McNary 
Nelson 
Newberry 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 
Oddie 
Page 
Pepper 
Phipps 


NAYS—22. 


Pittman 
Ransdell 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Swanson 


NOT VOTING—37. 


Norris 
Overman 
Owen 
Pomerene 
Reed 


Ball 
Broussard 
Reroem 
‘apper 
Curtis Keyes 
Dillingham Ladd 
Elkins Lodge 
Ernst McCormick 
France McCumber 
Frelinghuysen McKinley 


Poindexter 
Rawson 
Smoot 
Spencer 

8 nae 
Sutherland 
Warren 


Gooding 
Hale 


Johnson 
Jones, Wash, 


Ashurst 
Brandegee 
Caraway 
Fletcher 
Gerry 
Glass 


Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Watson, Ga. 
Williams 


Harris 
Harrison 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Kendrick 

La Follette 
Myers 


Borah 
Calder 
Cameron 


Fernald 
Harreld 
Heflin 
Hitchcock 
Kellogg 
King 
Lenroot 
McKellar 
Moses Stanfield 
New Stanley 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On this vote the yeas are 87 and 
the nays are 22. So the decision of the Chair stands as the 


judgment of the Senate. 
APPOINTMENTS BY EXECUTIVE ORDER. 


Mr. HARRISON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his ingu.ry. 

Mr. HARRISON. On March 16 I offered a resolution in the 
Senate calling on the President of the United States “to fur- 
nish to the Senate the name of every person appointed by 
Executive order since March 4, 1921, whose appointment is by 
such order excepted from the civil-service rules, and to furnish 
to the Senate the reasons therefor.” 

There was discussion upon the resolution on several occa- 
sions, and on the legislative day of April 20, the calendar day 
of April 24, the resolution unanimously passed the Senate, cuall- 
ing on the President for that information. 

I thought at that time that a great many of these appoint- 
ments had been made by Executive order, in post offices and 
various other places, but I assumed that 10 days would be a 
reasonable time in which to make a response to the resolution. 
Notice was served on the President, I take it, some five weeks 
ago to get the information. There has been no answer up to 
this good hour. So my parliamentary inquiry *is, How long 
must the Senate wait to get that information? 

Of course, if there are so many of those appointments by 
Executive order that it would take six months to get the infor- 
mation, that may be a reasonable excuse for making the Senate 
wait, but I submit that five weeks after the request was made 
for that information the President should send it to us. I 
know that a great many important problems are at his desk 
to be solved. 1 know that there are many engagements which 
are pressing upon him which he must fulfill, social, political, 
and otherwise. I know that at times he must necessarily glide 
down the waters upon the Mayflower to keep up his associations 
with his friends. But this is a matter of importance. The 
country is interested in knowing how many Executive orders 
have been promulgated by the President, how many persons 
have been appointed in this country since the 4th of March 
through Executive order, and five weeks’ time is enough. it 
seems to me, in which to formulate the data and send it to the 
Senate. So my parliamentary inquiry is, If the Vice Presi- 
dent does. not think it is long enough? 


Townsend 
Trammell 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ind, 
Weller 
Williams 


Robinson 
Shields 
Shortridge 





1922. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole; resumed’ the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue; to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendnrent as. amended, 

Mr. 
adoption. of the rates proposed by the committee as amended. 

The VICE: PRESIDENT. It is. The Secretary will state 
the amendment as amended. 

The Assistant Seoretany. The question now is wpow strik- 
ing out “30” and inserting “35'” on page 60, line 16, so as to 
read: 

Wire rope and wire strand, 86 per cent ad valerem, 

Mr. STMMONS. I understand that under the roling of the 
Chuir it is not permissible for me to move to substitute 20 per 
cent for 35 per cent. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. That is the decision the Senate 
has just made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then If ask for the yeas and mays on agree+ 
ing to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ERNST’ (when his name was ealled). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name’ was called). 
ing the same announcement as before; I vote “yea.” 

Mr. HALE’ (when his name was called’). Making the same 
announcement as before, FT vete “ yea.’” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announeement as to my pair and its transfer as on the 
previous vote, I vote “yea.” 

Mr.. WATSON of Georgia (wher his name was. called). 
ing the same announcement ay before,. i vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAM® (when his name was'called)). Repeating the 
announcement of my pair and its transfer as on the last roll 
call, I vote “ nay.” 

Vhe roll call was. conclwded: 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New York (Mr. Cazprer] with the Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. Hxerirs}; 

The Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Cour] with the Senator 
from Plorida [Mr. Trasewett]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Evex} with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]: and 

The junior Senator from: Ohio [Mir. WieL1s} with the senior 
Senator from Ohio: (Mr. Pomrmrene]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Making the same announcement as 
before with reference te my pair and: its tramsfer,.I vote “yea,” 

The result was announeed—yeas 37, nays 24, as follows: 


YHAS—37. 


McNary 

ae 

ewkevry 

Nicholson 

Nerbeck 

Oddie 

Page 

Pepper 

Phipps 

Poindexter 
NAYS—24. 

La Follette 
Myers 
Norris: 

PE a ern 
eppar 
Simmons 


Mak- 


Mak- 


Bia 
andegee 
Barsum 
Curtis 
Etkins 
Ernst 
France wodge 
Frelinghuysen McCumber 
Gooding MeKinley 
Hale MeLean 


Ransdell 
Rawsen 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterlin 
Sutherland 
Warren 


Johnson 
Jones; Wash. 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

soos 


Fletcher 
Gerry 

Glass 

Harris 
Harrison 
Jones, N. Mex, 


NOT VOTING—35. 


New 
Overman 
Owen 
Pomerene 
Reed 


Robinson 

Shields 
McKellar Shortrid 
Moses Stanfi 


amendment of the committee as amended was 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Diat 


Smith 
Swanson 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass, 
Watson, Ga. 
Williams 


Calder 
Cameron 
Colt 

Crow 
Culberson 
Cummins: 
Dillingham 
du Pont 
Edge 


So the 
agreed to. 
MEDICAL. REPORTS: IN THE CASE OF CHARLES W. MORSE, 


Mr. LODGE. IL ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Reconpb, in 8-point type, an official statement: issued. by the: 
Department. of Justice: May 27, as published in the newspapers 
of Sunday, May 28, giving a summary of certain medical re- 
ports: in the case of Mr, Charles W. Morse, 


Fernald 
Herreld 
Heflin: 
Hitchcock 
K 
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SIMMONS. The vote we are about to take is upon: the 


4841 


There being’ no- objection; the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in. 8-point type, as follows: 


{An official statement issued by the Department of Justice on Saturday, 
May’ 27, as pu in the newspapers of es May 28, givi ng 


Mr. Charlies: 

The record in the case of the commutation of the sentence of 
Charles W. Morse as disclosed in the official files, indicates be- 
yond any questien that Mr. Morse was released from. confine 
ment in the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., upon reports 
of reputable physicians and United States Army surgeons. show- 
ing him to be suffering from:a serious illness, The release came 
as the culmination of probably the most remarkable public 
demonstrations on belialf of any Federal prisoner ever con- 
vieted in the: courts of the: United States. Thousands of people 
had petitioned the Government for the pardon of Mr. Morse be 
fore actien was finally taken: cesulting in his release on January 
18, 1912, upon the medical reports of his physical condition. 

Among the: thousands who signed the petitions for the release’ 
of Mr. Morse were men. of national reputation, many of them 
occupying: positions of responsibility and trust under the Govern- 
ment itself.. Despite the high charaeter of those who thus dis 
closed: their sympathy for Mr. Morse, it was not in response to 
any publie demonstration, strong as that was at. the time, that 
Mr. Morse was released,. but: solely upon the veports ef the 
medical examiners. Chief among these were: the distinguished 
officers of the Medical Corps: of the United States Army, com- 
prising an Army medical beard, who found that Mr. Morse 
wae suffering from chronic valvular disease of the heart, chronic 
nephritis, commonly knewn as Bright’s disease, and slight arte- 
rieselerosis, The officers constituting: this board were Col. H. P. 
Birmingham, president ; Maj. P. C. Fauntleroy ; and Maj. F; FP. 
Russell, recortier. Tiis: board, under date of December’ 30, 
1911, expressed: the opinien that while Mr. Morse. was not in any 
immediate danger of death, the complication ef diseases from 
whieh he was suffering was ineurable and that on-account of the 
psychie element in his: case an improvement under existing con- 
ditions could not be hoped for. 

Soe mueh niisinformation has recently been made publie with 
respect! to: the Morse case that it will be perhaps of some public 
interest to have at this time a brief résumé of the various: pro- 
ceedings im this case as disclosed in the official files. A report 
of James A. Finch, who at that tithe was, and who still is, 
pardon attorney of the Department of Justice, made to the 
Attorney Generab on February 20, 1911, states: 

An overwhelming number of petitions and papers have been filed ir 
this case. 

Probably 20 per cent of the petitions, the report shows, asked 
for an investigation of the case, and if the mam had not had 
full justice that a pardon be issued. Mr. Pinch's letter states 
it is claimed that the petitions in Mr, Morse’s ease were signed! 
by 70,000: persons, among them 429: State senaters; 823 gev- 
erners; mayors; and public officinis; 1.675 judges and lawyers; 
1,361 bankers; 865 newspaper men; 876 clergymen and physi- 
cians’; and @ large number of manufacturers, merchants, ani 
business men, The petitions on file are voluminous. 

Among the petitioners appearing in the lists of the official 
files of the pardon attorney are to be found the names of seme 
of the most distinguished men in the country, evidence at this 
late date of the unusual and widespread interest then taken in 
Mr. Morse by people in all walks of life. Among the names 
listed are those of Senator Eugene fale, of Maine; Senator 
Stephen B. Elkins, of West Virginia; Senator John H. Bank- 
head, of Alabama; Senator William O. Bradley, of ae 
Senator Thomas H. Garter, of Montana; Senator George B 
Chamberiain, of Oregon; Senator Moses EB. Clapp, of Minne- 
sota; Senator Alexander S. Clay, of Georgia: Senator W. Mur- 
ray Crane; of Massachusetts; Senator Chauncey M. Depew, of 
New York; Senator Charles Dick, of Ohie; Senator Duncan U. 
Pletcher; of Florida; Senator Frank P. Flint, of California: 
Senator Wiliam P. Prye;.of Maine; Senator Jacob H. Gallinger, 
of New Hampshire; Senator H. D: Money, of Mississippi: 
Senator Henry By. Burnham,. of. New Hampshire; Senator Lee: ». 
Overman, of Nerth Carolina ; Senatow Robert L. Owen, of Okin- 
homa; Senator Nathan B. Seott, of West Virginia; Senator 
William. J. Stone, of Missouri; Senator Robert L. Taylor, of 
Tennessee; Senator Charles A. Towne, of Minnesota, and 
others. 

The names of a great many of the most prominent Members 
of the House of Representatives at that time appear as peti- 
tioners in befialf of Mr. Morse in the offiefal files of the pardon 
attorney, of whom it is necessary and possible to mention onty 
a few, including such distingwtisited men as John A. M. Adair, 
of Indiana; Joshua W. Alexunder, of Missouri, afterwards a 


a résumé@ of certain medical reports in: the case o 
Morse.] 
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member of the Cabinet in the administration of President Wilson ; 
Andrew J. Barehfeld, of Pennsylvania; Richard Bartholdt, of 
Missouri; Charles L. Bartlett, of Georgia; Robert L. Broussard, 
of Louisiana; Walter P. Brownlow, of Tennessee; Edwin O. 
Burleigh, of Maine; Joseph W. Byrns, of Tennessee; William J. 
Cary, of Wisconsin; Frank Clark, of Florida; Henry D. Clay- 
ton, of Alabama; Ralph D. Cole, of Ohio; Michael F. Conry, 
of New York; Harry M. Coudrey, of Missouri; Charles H. 
Cowles, of North Carolina; Charles A. Crow, of Missouri; 
William A. Cullop, of Indiana; 8. H. Dent, jr., and Richmond P. 
Hobson, of Alabama; Martin Dies, of Texas; Albert Estopinal, 
of Louisiana; Oscar W. Gillespie, of Texas; Carter Glass, of 
Virginia; Henry M. Goldfogle, of New York; George W. Gor- 
don, of Tennessee; Thomas W. Hardwick, of Georgia; Robert 
L. Henry, of Texas; William Hughes, of New Jersey; Cordell 
Hull, of Tennessee; Ollie M. James, of Kentucky; J. Warren 
Keifer, of Ohio; Daniel F. Lafean, of Pennsylvania; John 
Lamb, of Virginia; James T. Lloyd, of Missouri; Harry L. 
Maynard, of Virginia; D. H. Mays, of Florida; Joseph F. 
O’Connell, of Massachusetts; George A. Pearre, of Maryland; 
John C. Floyd, Ben Cravens, and Joseph T. Robinson, of Ar- 
kansas; William W. Rucker, of Missouri; Swagar Sherley, of 
Kentucky; James L. Slayden, William R. Smith, and John H. 
Stephens, of Texas; Stephen M. Sparkman, of Florida; Wil- 
liam Sulzer, of New York; J. Thomas Heflin, of Alabama; 
James M. Cox, of Ohio, and many others. 

The records in this case show that despite the widespread 
public sympathy with Mr. Morse and the extraordinary num- 
ber of petitions signed in his behalf, the action of the Presi- 
dent was based entirely and solely upon reports of the De- 
partment of Justice and medical authorities who were called 
in to examine Mr. Morse. 

Briefly, these examinations were made by civilian physi- 
cians and by officers constituting a special board of the medi- 
cal department of the United States Army. Under date of 
November 1, 1911, Dr. E. C. Davis, of Atlanta, Ga., made a 
report to Hon. W. H. Johnson, United States marshal at At- 
lanta, based on an examination of Mr. Morse which he had 
made at Mr. Johnson’s request. Doctor Davis reported symp- 
toms indicating changes, probably indicating a beginning of 
Bright’s disease, and said as to Mr. Morse: 

I do not believe, in his present condition, with the influence of 
mental worry added to his physical ailments, that he would ordi- 
narily live more than one or two years unless treated with extreme 
care and thoroughly protected from arduous work and exposure. 

His diet ought also to be looked after carefully on account of evi- 
dences that were found of the beginning of Bright’s disease. 

Under the same date a report was made to Mr. Johnson by 
Dr. W. 8. Elkin, of Atlanta, the concluding paragraph of which 
was as follows: 

I do not believe that Mr. Morse is suffering from any serious or- 
ganic trouble, nor is his health being materially affected by his pres- 
ent confinement. The nervous strain that he has been under for the 
past three years would easily account for his loss in weight. I do 
not think that further confinement will materially shorten the pris- 
oner’s life or permanently or seriously impair his health, 

During November, 1911, constant reports were made to the 
Attorney General by J. Calvin Weaver, physician at the At- 
lanta Penitentiary under the last administration, on Mr. 
Morse’s condition. 

The Department of Justice was kept constantly advised of 
the condition of Mr. Morse by William H. Moyer, warden of 
the Atlanta Penitentiary, to whom reports were made by Maj. 
David Baker, post surgeon at Fort McPherson, Ga., where 
Morse was removed for treatment on November 26, 1911. Mr. 
Moyer on December 23, 1911, reported to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, from Atlanta, by telegraph, as follows: 

At 11.45 this morning Major Baker, post surgeon at Fort McPher- 
son, telephoned the following report to me: “ After four weeks’ ob- 
servation I believe that the physical condition (Morse’s) is deterior- 


ating. I regard his condition as very grave. I believe that further 
imprisonment will be injurious.” 


On December 28 1911, Warden Moyer was informed of the 
action of President Taft declining to exercise Executive clem- 


ency in the case. On the day following Mr. Moyer reported 
to the Attorney General by telegraph as follows: 

Major Baker, surgeon of the post at Fort McPherson, reports over 
the telephone, at 10.47 a. m. to-day, as follows regarding the phys- 
ical condition of Charles W. Morse, register No. 2814: “*C. W. Morse 
is weaker, with more blood in his urine this morning than lately.” 

Under date of December 30, 1911, Major Baker reported as 
follows, in writing to the commanding officer at Fort McPher- 
son, on the physical condition of the prisoner: 


Fort McPHerson, Ga., December 80, 1911, 
REPORT OF THB PHYSICAL meee OF FEDERAL PRISONER CHARLES W. 
OBSB. 
He was admitted to this hospital the 26th of last month. 
aoe has been examined daily since that date by the under- 
signed. 


Diagnosis: Arteriosclerosis; with— 

(a). Myocarditis, chronic (“mitral insufficiency, relative,” 
used in my report of the 16th instant, expresses, in other words, 
my opinions), 

(b) Renal sclerosis. 

The last two are but phases in the progress of the first affec- 
tion, noted when the heart and kidneys have become seriously 
involved. 

(a) Myocarditis, chronic, is an affection of the heart muscle 
in which actively contracting muscle fibers are replaced by inert 
fibrous tissue. The progress is one of steady deterioration to a 
point where the heart is no longer able to empty itself, when it 
fails, either suddenly, with little or no premonition, or gradu- 
ally, with accompanying dropsy. My statement of a relative 
mitral insufficiency in my report of the 16th instant was founded 
on the assumption of myocarditis, chronic, and was based on the 
physical signs which were then, as now, present, namely, a soft 
blowing murmur at apex of the heart, which is displaced to the 
left nipple line, and accentuated aortic second sound and dilata- 
tion, with loss of heart force. Myocarditis, chronic, is charac- 
terized by a higher percentage of sudden deaths than is any 
other chronic ailment. The general appearance of the patient 
is not indicative of the stage of the disease. 

(b) The affection of the kidneys is a sclerosis, or contraction 
of the kidneys, choking out the normal tissues and replacing 
them with fibrous tissue which can not excrete urine. This is 
one of the forms of Bright’s disease. It is a constant danger to 
the patient, as in this disease not enough urinary solids are ex- 
creted and thus eliminated from the system. In this case about 
two-thirds only of the normal amount has been excreted daily 
for a period of several weeks, This keeps the patient in danger 
of sudden or gradual development of uremia, which carries an 
enormous death rate. These dangers—sudden heart failure, 
from myocarditis, and uremia, from failure of the kidneys to 
eliminate—are constant in this case and can not, with due re- 
gard for the medical authorities, be minimized. The urine of 
this patient is not only decreased but it daily contains blood, 
and usually casts and albumen. 

Other dangers of arteriosclerosis are the apoplexies, particu- 
larly the cerebral form. 

Present condition: The patient is extremely weak, sitting up 
in bed only when propped for a short time—has not exceeded 
one and one-half hours at one time—when he complains of ver- 
tigo and faintness. His heart has lost force and its action is 
irregular. His circulation is poor, His kidneys do not eliminate 
sufficiently. 

Prognosis: This malady is incurable. It is spoken of in the 
singular for the reason that his affections constitute one affec- 
tion—arteriosclerosis—with special involvement of the heart 
and kidneys. In my opinion, he has not very long to live. This 
is rather indefinite, I realize, but forecasts of death in chronic 
disease are, at best, only approximations. That death comes on 
very suddenly in a large per cent of this disease is of itself 
enough to stamp it as one of the very gravest chronic affections 
known. AS a life-insurance risk I would not recommend this 
patient for the short period of 30 days. His sudden death is 
constantly probable. 

Effect of further imprisonment: All authorities are one in 
agreement that mental strain and worry aggravate this disease. 
For that reason, supporting my knowledge of the case, I un- 
hesitatingly state that further imprisonment will be injurious 
if not speedily fatal. I have set forth my views of this case at 
some length for the reason that my previous reports may not 
have been full enough, though I thought them clear. 

Davip BAKER, 
Major, Medical Corps, United States Army. 

Under date of December 30, 1911, Surg. Gen. George H. Tor- 
ney, of the United States Army, submitted to The Adjutant 
General of the Army the report of the board of medical officers 
which was sent to Fort McPherson, Ga., to investigate the physi- 
cal condition of Charles W. Morse. This report is more than 
four typewritten pages in length, and comprises a complete diag- 
nosis of the condition of Mr. Morse. The report sets forth that 
the urine had shown blood in diminishing quantities since ad- 
mission and always more or less albumen, the amount at that 
time being not much more than a trace; that at Fort McPher- 
son the prisoner had never been unconscious, although it had 
been reported by the prison authorities that he was, following 
the appearance of blood in the urine while in the prison. The 
report then concludes: 

“From careful consideration of the history and the examina- 
tion made the board is of the opinion that Charles W. Morse 
is suffering with chronic valvular disease of the heart, chronic 
nephritis—commonly known as Bright’s disease—and slight 
arteriosclerosis. He has recently had a severe acute conges- 
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tion of the kidney, due probably to an infarct—the result, in all 
probability, of a cardiac embolus lodging in the kidney—during 
which he. passed and still passes blood in his urine, although 
in diminishing quantities. 

“The board is further of the opinion that, under the condi- 
tions surrounding him at present, there is not any immediate 
danger of death, but the complication of diseases from which 
he is suffering is incurable, and that on account of the profound 
psychic element in his case an improvement under existing con- 
ditions can not be hoped for. 

“The most favorable place for treatment would be where he 
could have the full benefit of a well-equipped hydrotherapeutic 
establishment such as Hot Springs, Ark., and if he were in the 
military service the board would recommend that he be sent 


there. “H. P. BirMINcHAM, 


“ President, Colonel, Medical Corps. 
“FP. F. RUSSELL, 
“ Recorder, Major, Medical Corps. 
“Pp, C. FAUNTLEROY, 
“ Member, Major, Medical Corps.” 

In his letter transmitting this report, Surgeon General Torney 
said: 

“The board returned from Fort McPherson yesterday and 
handed its report to me this morning. In view of the clear and 
nontechnical language in which this excellent report is written, 
no interpretation of it by this office seems to be necessary. It 
may be said, however, that it is the opinion of the board, in 
which I concur, that in view of the mental depression of the 
prisoner, all recuperative power being in abeyance, no improve- 
ment under existing circumstances can be hoped for; his death 
may be expected unless the depressing influence of confinement 
be removed.” 

ROCK RIVER BRIDGE, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I have two bridge bills to report 
from the Committee on Commerce for the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Carper]. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKrn- 
LEY] is very much interested in having the bills passed promptly, 
and I shall ask unanimous consent for their present considera- 
tion. They are just the ordinary bridge bills. 

From the Committee on Commerce I report back favorably 
without amendment the bill (H. R. 11408) granting the consent 
of Congress to the county of Winnebago and the town of Rock- 
ton, in said county, in the State of Illinois, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Rock River, in said town of Rockton. I ask that the bill be 
put upon its passage. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the county of Winnebago and the town of Rockton, in said county, in 
the State of Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Rock River, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, in said town of Rockton, county of Winnebago 
and State of Illinois, in accordance with the provisions of the act enti- 
tled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Suc. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FOX RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. JONES of Washingtor. From the Committee on Com- 
merce I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 11409) granting the consent of Congress to the city of 
Ottawa and the county of La Salle, in the State of Illinois, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Fox River, and I ask unanimous consent for 
its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congrats is hereby granted 
to the city of Ottawa and the county of La Salle, in the State of Illi- 
nois, their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the Fox River at a point suit- 
able to the interests of navigation at or near Main Street, in the said 
city of Ottawa, in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
ig oe March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


XLII——495 


ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY—THE MORSE CASE. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, it seems the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Harry M. Daugherty, and Charles W. Morse have gone 
to sea. The papers so inform us. If it would not be offensive, 
I should like to know if they are going outside the 3-mile 
limit to settle their differences about whether Morse paid 
Daugherty his fee. The Attorney General went to sea with the 
President on Saturday, and Mr. Morse, with his son, according 
to the dispatch in the morning papers, either sailed Sunday or 
was to sail on that day. There may be, of course, nothing in 
the fact that they chose the same time to leave the country. 
So far as the American people are concerned, there is not much 
concern when they shall return. 

But before the Attorney General gets entirely outside the 
sphere where we may cummunicate with him I want to call 
attention to one fact. In his letter of the 26th instant, written 
to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson], he uses this lan- 
guage: 


I never received anything from Mr. Morse personally. All I 


received from anybody in connection with the Morse cases, both civil 
and criminal, was about $4,000 advanced to me by Mr. Felder, and was 
about half enough to pay my necessary expenses and disbursements 
connected with over a year’s active investigation, preparation, and 
service in the cases. 

It has been said, and I rather think it is true, that there is 
none so poor a witness as a lawyer. He usually mixes his 
facts. The Attorney General, Mr. Daugherty, made his contract 
with Mr. Morse for “ services” to be rendered on the 4th day of 
August, 1911. Morse’s sentence was commuted on the 18th day 
of January, 1912. Therefore, the entire period covered by the 
employment was five months and two weeks, and not “ over a 
year,” as stated by the Attorney General. Of course these are 
little inaccuracies, as was the Attorney General and the 
Senator from Indiana misunderstanding each other. The At- 
torney General wrote the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] 
and said: “ You misunderstood me. I never said I did not have 
anything to do with the Morse case.” And “you did not under- 
stand me to say I did not get anything for my services,” al- 
though. the Senator from Indiana was positive about both of 
those statements. 

The Senator from Indiana has vindicated the good opinion I 
entertain of him, because he is quoted under a Rushville, 
Ind., headline of May 27 as saying this: 

Aghoamng General Harry M. Daugherty and I understood each other 
perfectly. 

That is, when the Attorney General states to the Senator from 
Indiana, “ You did not understand me,” the Senator from In- 
diana answers, “I understood you perfectly.” That, if it means 
anything at all, means “ you said just what I said you said.” 
When the Attorney General and Mr. Morse went to sea to 
settle their differences, they ought to have included the Senator 
from Indiana, and let him have a chance likewise to adjust mis- 
understandings. I am pleased, however, to say that the Sen- 
ator from Indiana has done what I thought he would do. He 
is standing up like a man and saying, “ The Attorney General 
told me what I said the Attorney General had told me.” That 
is, that the Attorney General said he had absolutely nothing to 
do with the Morse case and never received a penny in connec- 
tion with it. 

There is another feature of this particular case to which I 
want to call attention. Sunday there appeared in the papers 
a statement from the Department of Justice. Incidentally, I 
understand that a local paper has loaned the defendant a re- 
porter to be its publicity agent during this controversy. I do 
not know who pays him. However, there appeared a statement 
disclosing a very large number of very reputable men and 
women who had signed the petition for Morse’s release. Unfor- 
tunately for any effect that it may have been expected to have, 
Mr. Daugherty and former Attorney General Wickersham, as 
well as Charles W. Morse himself, the three men most interested 
in the transaction, are all on record as saying that the petition 
had absolutely nothing to do with the granting of the commuta- 
tion of sentence. 

I read from the letter of the Attorney General, Mr. Daugherty, 
appearing under date of May 26, in which he said this: 


Morse was released upon the recommendation of Attorney General 
Wickersham, who based his recommendation upon the reports of emi- 
nent physicians of the Government, including the Surgeon General of 
the Army, and the records in the department show all the facts per- 
taining to the physical condition of Morse when he was released, which 
was the sole ground for Executive clemency. 


Now, therefore, all of the names of the gentlemen who signed 
the petition of Morse under a representation that Morse was 
about to die, and all this great demonstration that the local 


ever 
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paper said was had in behalf of Morse, are shown by the letter 
of the person chiefly responsible for Morse’s release, Mr. 
Daugherty, to have had nothing to do with his release because 
he said he was released solely on the showing made as to his 
health. 

Under date of May 21 the press reported. that— 

Mr. Wickersham added that Mr. Morse was “ perfectly truthful" in 
his statement published to-day, in which Morse said that the commuta- 
tion of his sentence was due solely to President Taft and Mr, Wicker- 
sham, acting on the report of doctors who examined Mr. Morse. 

Therefore, these petitions which Daugherty has thrown out 
as a buifer are shown by the statement of Attorney General 
Harry M. Daugherty and former Attorney General Wickersham 
to have had nothing to do with the commutation of sentence. 
On May 4 I received a telegram from Charles W. Morse—I shall 
not burden the Senate by reading it all again—in which he made 
this statement: 

If the press has correctly quoted you, you have been misinformed re- 
garding my physical condition at Atlanta at present time. The com- 
mutation accorded me was based wholly on my physical condition, 

The three men who had most to do with this commutation— 
Harry M. Daugherty, who got the President to commute the 
sentence; Mr. Wickersham, the then Attorney General, who 
recommended it; and Charles W. Morse, who was the bene- 
ficiary—all had testified, unfortunately, before this buffer 
thrown out Sunday was published, and each one of them de- 
clares that the commutation was based solely upon a repre- 
sentation as to Morse’s health. 

Therefore, the publication of the alleged petition, according to 
the testimony of everybody who testified and everybody who 
knows about it, had nothing to do with the commutation of 
Sentence. Why, then, was it published? . 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, some complaint 
has been made by the Senator in charge of the tariff bill, be- 
cause extraneous matters have been introduced into the debate. 
That has been done quite as often by Senators on the other 
side as by Senators on this side of the aisle. But it seems to 
me that the honor of the Government, the purity of the admin- 
istration of justice, should be as important to Senators on both 
sides as any item of the tariff bill. 

It would be a most unfortunate thing, if the American peo- 
ple lost confidence in the Department of Justice. It would be 
a most unfortunate thing if any Attorney General or any judge 
could be handed down to posterity branded as Alexander Pope 
branded Chancellor Bacon, “the wisest, brightest, and mean- 
est of mankind.” That country is on the brink of ruin and 
its system is about to fall in when its judges are corrupt, when 
its administration of justice is venal, when the rich man is 
all-powerful before the courts, and the poor man has no chance. 
It is not a pleasant thing, Mr. President, to contrast the treat- 
ment given to this rich criminal, Charles W. Morse, and that 
given to these poor creatures who are languishing in prison, 
after having served vear after year, for having said something 
in criticism of the war policies of the former administration, 
and thereby having technically violated the espionage law. It 
is not alleged that they stole anything from anybody; it is 
not alleged that they caused a single man to refuse to enlist; 
it is not alleged that they really harmed the Government or 
contributed anything to the comfort of the enemy; yet, be- 
cause they are poor and friendless, they languish year in and 
year out in the penitentiaries. When their little children come 
here and lift their tiny hands and try to reach the President 
with their plea of mercy they are coldly shut out; but when the 
wife of Charles W. Morse came here some years ago she was 
listened to by Senators, by Representatives, and by prominent 
men all over the country. 

The Attorney General has made mistake after mistake in 
this case, but he has made no greater mistake than he made on 
Sunday when he sought to screen himself behind the names of 
those prominent men who, out of sympathy for Mrs. Morse and 
believing that her husband was in a dying condition, signed 
her petition for a pardon, What man can resist a woman in 
tears? What man wants to argue a case of that sort with a 
wife who is broken in grief and who is pleading with him with 
tears in her eyes to help her get out of prison the father of 
her sons? 

The petition was numerously signed, by some of the best men 
in the country, but those men were deceived into believing that 
the man was in a dying condition. The very fact that 70,000 
names were obtained shows the extent of the propaganda, and 
what it probably cost. Nobody will ever know, perhaps, how 
many thousands of dollars were spent by Morse in that cam- 
paign. He put his wife forward to plead for him, just as he 
now is putting forward the men who yielded to her entreaties 
and signed her petition, 


However, Mr. President, it is a remarkable thing that these 
certificates which are published by the Attorney General are 
far from substantiating his case. The matter has assumed na- 
tional importance. It may disrupt the Cabinet; it may over- 
throw an administration; it can not be longer ignored. Morse 
has again become a national issue, and that issue will not down 
until Daugherty gets out of the Cabinet. Here is one of these 
certificates : 

“Dr. E. C. Davis, of Atlanta, Ga., made a report to W. H. 
Johnson, marshal at Atlanta, based on an examination of Mr. 
Morse. Doctor Davis reported symptoms indicating changes, 
probably indicating a beginning of Bright’s disease, and said as 
to Mr. Morse: 

“*T do not believe in his present condition, with the influ- 
ence of mental worry added to his physical ailments, that he 
would ordinarily live more than one or two years unless treated 
with extreme care and thoroughly protected from arduous work 
and exposure. 

“* His diet ought also to be looked after carefully on account 
of evidenees that were found of the beginning of Bright’s 
disease.’ ” 

Everybody knows that by dieting and the drinking of mineral 
waters Bright’s disease, in its incipiency, may be cleansed from 
the system in two weeks. It is only in the later stages when the 
complexion turns yellow and the whole body becomes debilitated, 
that the disease is practically incurable; but this doctor does 
not say Morse had the disease in that stage; and yet this is 
one of the certificates. 

Then this astonishing Attorney General, this so-called lawyer, 
who is not much more of a lawyer than is Felder—he seems to 
practice law in about the same way as Felder does ; he lobbies 
with folks, he pulls invisible wires, he swims in “ imperceptible 
water ”—furnishes this statement: 

“Under the same date a report was made to Mr. Johnson by 
Dr. W. 8S. Elkin, of Atlanta, the concluding paragraph of which 
was as follows: ” ‘ 

Now let us read this amazing testimonial: : 

“T do not believe that Mr. Morse is suffering from any seri- 
ous organic trouble.” 

And this Attorney General, who evidently did not read what 
he himself was putting in the newspapers, sets that out as an 
excuse for that pardon. Is it not amazing? Not only does he 
not read law books nor decisions, but he does not even read his 
own testimony: 

“T do not believe that Mr. Morse is suffering from any seri- 
ous organic trouble, nor is his health being materially affected 
by his present confinement.” 

Think of that being put into the newspapers on yesterday by 
Mr. Daugherty, who was off on the Mayflower at the time, pre- 
sumably talking with the President as to whether to get down 
and out or not. 

Now here is another one from Mr. Moyer, who was the keeper 
of the penitentiary at the time. On December 23, 1911, he tele- 
graphed the Attorney General from Atlanta as follows: 

“At 11.45 this morning Major Baker, post surgeon at Fort 
McPherson, telephoned the following report to me: ‘After four 
weeks’ observation I believe that the physical condition 
(Morse’s) is deteriorating.’ ” 

Well, most of us would deteriorate in prison; nearly every- 
body does. I have not the slightest doubt that those political 
prisoners to whom I have referred are not now so robust as 
they were when they went in. One of them served four years 
for repeating a speech that I made. I made it in open court. 
It was read to the Supreme Court here in Washington. I was 
too ill at the time to come myself, and my associate counsel 
read it. Because this political prisoner circulated that speech, 
which was made by me in open court at Mount Airy before 
Judge Emory Speer, of the Federal district court, David T. 
Blodgett, of Des Moines, lowa, served for more than four years 
in the Atlanta Penitentiary. I got him pardoned out just before 
Christmas last, but the business of that department is so badly 
conducted that the pardon papers went to Fort Leavenworth, 
and to my astonishment I found that he was still in the peni- 
tentiary about the middle of January. 

Here is a report from Major Baker: 

“Wort McPuerson, Ga., December 30, 1911. 

“Report of the physical condition of Federal prisoner Charles 
W. Morse: He was admitted to this hospital the 26th- of 
last month. He has been examined daily since that date by the 
undersigned. Diagnosis: Arteriosclerosis, with (a) myocardi- 
tis, chronic (‘mitral insufficiency relative, used in my report 
of the 16th instant, expresses, in other words, my opinions) ; 
(b) renal sclerosis. 
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“The last two are but phases in the progress of the first 
affection, noted when the heart and kidneys have become seri- 
ously involved. 

* * * + * ® * 


“Other dangers of arteriosclerosis are the apoplexies, par- 
ticularly the cerebral form. 

“Present condition: The patient is extremely weak, sitting 
up in bed, only when propped, for a short time—has not ex- 
ceeded one and one-half hours at one time—when he complains 
of vertigo and faintness. His heart has lost force and its 
action is irregular. His circulation is poor. His kidneys do 
not eliminate sufficiently. 

“Prognosis: This malady is incurable; it is spoken of in 
the singular for the reason that his affections constitute one 
affection—arteriosclerosis—with special involvement of the 
heart and kidneys. In my opinion, he has not very long to live.” 

That was 11 years ago, Mr. President. 

Mr. ASHURST. Outside of that, he was all right? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Yes; outside of that, he was a 
well man. 

“Effect of further imprisonment: All authorities are one, in 
agreement that mental strain and worry aggravate this disease. 
For that reason, supporting my knowledge of the case, I un- 
hesitatingly state that further imprisonment will be injurious.” 

Then, the most delicious thing is the report of the Surgeon 
General of the Medical Corps. Under date of December 30, 
1911, Surg. Gen. George H. Torney, of the United States Army, 
submitted to The Adjutant General of the Army the report of 
the board of medical officers. : 

“In his letter transmitting this report Surgeon General 
Torney said: 

“The board returned from Fort McPherson yesterday and 
handed its report to me this morning. In view of the clear and 
nontechnical language in which this excellent report is written 
no interpretation of it by this office seems to be necessary.” 

Yet the nontechnical language is partly this: 

“From careful consideration of the history and the examina- 
tion made the board is of the opinion that Charles W. Morse 
is suffering with chronic valvular disease of the heart, chronic 
nephritis (commonly-known as Bright’s disease) and slight 
arteriosclerosis. He has recently had-a severe acute conges- 
tion of the kidney, due probably to an infarct (the result in all 
probability of a cardiac embolus lodging in the kidney) during 
which he passed and still passes blood in his urine although 
in diminishing quantities.” 

Mr. President, I now read from the New York Tribune of 
Saturday last. The leading editorial headed: 

“Daugherty doesn’t answer. 

“A correspondent of the Tribune asks whether Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty, in his defensive explanation of May 23 of his 
connection with the Morse pardon, answered or dodged the only 
questions involved in Senator CARaway’s charges, to wit: 

“No. 1. Did he accept employment to make a legal argu- 
ment for the release of Morse or did he make such an argu- 
ment? This would have been ethical even if his fee had been 
ten times $25,000. 

“No. 2. Was he retained because of his personal intimacy 
with President Taft and did he capitalize his political influence 
to his pecuniary advantage? If so, is this not unworthy of a 
reputable member of the bar, besides being a fraud on his 
friend? : 

“No. 3. Did Mr. Daugherty, after discovering that Morse 
had malingered, expose the facts and make an honest effort to 
have the mistake rectified, or did he confine himself to endeavor- 
ing at private interviews to induce Morse to pay him the agreed- 
on sum? 

“The Tribune has carefully examined Mr. Daugherty’s first 
statement. It is unable to discover refutation of the Caraway 
charges. He devotes himself mainly to the labor of trying to 
drag in extraneous issues. He thus must be enrolled among 
the dodgers. 

“The Attorney General’s letter to Senator Watson ”"— 

Of Indiana, of course— 

“ given out yesterday leaves matters much as they were before. 
He admits ‘over a year’s active investigation, preparation, and 
service in the cases,’ but he ignores the matters on which the 
public wishes light. 

“To date no sufficient reason is given why Mr. Daugherty 
should not write his resignation or why the President should 
not demand it if not voluntarily tendered. The letters written 
by Mr. Taft and Mr. Wickersham seem to have little bearing on 
the present controversy. Of course, these gentlemen were not 
aware of the conspiracy if they were its victims.” 

Mr. President, as every one knows, that is a Republican paper 
that was founded by Horace Greely, and it always has had great 
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influence with the Republican Party. It has defended the ad- 
ministration in nearly everything defensible. It has fought the 
battles of the administration where any honorable person 
could fight. It now calls upon Mr. Daugherty to relieve the 
administration of embarrassment by tendering his resignation, 
and it says that he has made out no defense for himself. A 
severer arraignment was not made by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. CARAWAY] or by anyone else. 

I myself on last Friday called the Attorney General’s atten- 
tion to four specific cases in which it is insinuated that there 
was corrupt action, defeating justice, bringing the law into 
contempt, and showing that a rich man can not really be pun- 
ished at this time, while this administration is in power: 

“Add to what you have already said that the district attor- 
ney’s office in New York recommended criminal prosecution 
and confiscation of cargo, yet Daugherty wired to release ship 
J. M. Young is a matter of record in the district attorney’s 
office, and it might be a good idea to ask Major Clark, who is 
handling the case in the district attorney’s office, for the facts in 
the congressional inquiry.” 

What congressional inquiry? I must not allude to the efforts 
that have been vainly made for an inquiry in the other House, 
but the inquiry here has been conducted in the open, where all 
could hear, where there was a free field for a fair fight, if 
one was wanted. This British ship, the J. M. Young, was 
loaded with liquor and came into the port of New York to vio- 
late the Federal law. The honest dry agents got hold of the 
facts, seized the whisky, libeled the ship, and arrested those in 
charge of her. They employed Felder, and he came here to 
Washington; he saw the Attorney General, and the Attorney 
General telegraphed to have those proceedings dism'ssed and 
the whisky restored to those from whom it had been taken. 
The facts warrant the question, “Are Felder and Daugherty 
farming on shares?” 

Great public affairs like this can not be trified with. The 
whole country is taking notice of it, and the whole country is 
contrasting the difference between the deal which the poor 
man gets in court for speaking a few indiscreet words and the 
deal which the rich man gets when he and his sons robbed 
the Government during all the months of the war. 

How did Morse keep his sons out? Well, Felcer may be in on 
that and Daugherty may be in on it. 

“2. Wine seizure: The case referred to is the Continental 
Wine Co., of which Nathan Musher has been ind‘cted only last 
Saturday in Philadelphia for conspiracy to violate: the national 
prohibition act. Why -did Mr. Daugherty cause the $200,000 
worth of wine to be released?” 

That is a fair question. What wag the reason that prevailed 
with the Attorney General and had that $200,000 worth of wine 
restored after the dry agents had a complete case against those 
who were violating the Federal law? What were his reasons? 
The country is entitled to know, the press is entitled te know, 
the Senate is entitled to know, the House is entitled to know. 
Can it be passed by in silence when action of this kind is or- 
dered from the Attorney General’s office at the instigation of 
such a man as Felder, who is even now under indictment in 
South Carolina, so that he does not dare to go through that 
State when going north from Atlanta to Baltimore, for in- 
stance? I say the whole country wants to know why the 
Attorney General is so thick with a man like Felder that he 
will take his word and throw around violators of the law im- 
munity when he ought to be prosecuting the violators of law. 

“3. Director Harold H. Hart, Thomas Ready, and Michael 
Lynch in New York, in the Federal prohibition department 
there, were indicted last November for a conspiracy to violate 
the Volstead Act. They released illegally 2,000,000 gallons of 
liquor. 

“When they were arraigned in court; Felder appeared for 
them. Since this time there has been nothing heard of the 
case and criminal prosecution has come to a stop.” 

Is it any wonder that the country laughs to scorn Daugherty’s 
statement that he is going to prosecute those who defrauded 
the Government during the years of the war? Is it any wonder 
that his promises, made from week to week and month to 
month, are treated with derision and contempt? Is it any 
wonder that the whole country is seething with indignation 
about his conduct of the Department of Justice? 

i 

And last— 

“There seems to be a good bit of discussion about the George 
Myers pardon, multimillionaire of Ohio, who was sent to 
Atlanta for violation of the Mann Act.” 

My information is that the man in the case is 50 years old 
and is worth many millions of dollars; that the woman in the 
case was a girl 15 years old. Can any decent man think of an 
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aet involving more moral turpitude than that? "Why ‘shonld’ 


that man shave been pardened? Did he have heart trouble and 
Bright’s disease? Was confinement «at Atlanta injurious ito 
his health? If we turn out these rich eriminals because they 
do not like to stay in and because their health declines, what 
is the use in prosecuting them at all? Just let them do as 
they please, run off with little 15-year-old girls :and debauch 
them, fling defiance at the law, bring in British cargoes of 
whisky, and then employ Felder to have them released. But ‘if 
you can find a poor little nigger bootlegger or a poor white 
bootlegger carrying a flask in ‘his hip pocket, run thim in for 
a year or two. They are doing it all over ‘the country, picking 
up the little fellows and letting the big ones break ‘through ‘the 
net. It is bad enough to have them break through, but when 
the Attorney General helps them do this it becomes a mational 
scandal. 


Here is the Philadelphia Record of ‘this ‘morning, Mr. Presi-: 
I iknow that: 


dent. IT do not know the ‘politics of this —paper. 
it is one of high standing. Perhaps the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoot] can tell me the politics of the ‘Philadelphia 
Record. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I can not tell the Senator. I ‘think it is 
an independent paper, but that is a matter of impression and 
not of knowledge. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. ‘On the editorial page, in the first 
column, I find this paragraph: 

*“ When a convict has neither money nor political inftuence ‘he 
may have all the ills to which Morse laid ‘claim, and a dozen 
more, and the probability of confinement putting a speedy end 
to his life will not ‘shorten his term by one day. ‘That is the 
plain, unvarnished ‘truth, and all prison authorities know ‘it. 
The real scandal in the Morse case is not the connection of 
the present Attorney General of ‘the United States with the 
successful effort to hoodwink a President of the ‘United States 
into releasing a man ‘who-was not:as ‘ill as represented, but the 
demonstration that a rich man behind ‘the bars enjoys privi- 
leges and gains sympathy denied to a peor man under precisely 
the same circumstances. ‘Every discrimination of justice be- 
tween the rich and ‘the ‘poor ‘is grist for the mill of ‘the forces 
of discontent and lawlessness, and those who are responsible 
for such discriminations strike at the very foundations of our 
Government. The higher and more ‘honorable their places the 
more serious is their offense in setting a dangerous example.” 

In the New York World of ‘this -morning, in the second col- 
umn of the editorial page, I find ‘this: 

TO MR. DAUGHERTY’S RESCUE. 


“If President Harding is Jed through personal loyalty to 
stand behind Mr. Daugherty, ihe may help his Attorney General 
to escape a congressional investigation. .But by demonstrating 
again his trustfulness and good nature, he will in no way 
clear Mr. Daugherty ef the charges directed against him in the 
House and Senate. He cam not free Mr. Daugherty of reproach 
merely by revealing the purpese of the White House to befriend 
him for personal or political reasons. 

“ The Attorney General might :have relieved the administra- 
tion of embarrassment by offering to resign er demanding an 
investigation by Congress. He has.done neither. The adminis- 
tration may imagine that in going to Mr. Daugherty’s aid it 
will manage to brazen threugh the present unpleasantness. It 
can not be done. The Daugherty issue can not be suppressed. 

“Ft is useless’for the President to attempt to wipe out ugly 
facts merely by closing his .eyes to them. iIt will net work 
with Congress .or with the public. Whatever obligation the 
President may consider himself ‘te be under to. Mr. Daugherty, 
he is under an immensely higher obligation to the American 
people to see that the administration of justice shall deserve 
public respect and confidence. Mr. Daugherty’s fitness to 
hold his ‘high effice has been challenged in Congress and a strong 
ease has been made out against him. He has evaded answer- 
ing his accusers. Is the administration so blind as not to see 
not only the political consequences of shielding the Atterney 
General against investigation but the immeasurable wrong it 
eommits against the public in retaining at the head of the De- 
partment of Justice a man whose honor and ,probity are ques- 
tioned?” 

Mr. President, so long ago as May 12 of this year the Morn- 
ing Telegraph, under the name of Mr. E. B. Smith, of its 
Washington bureau, carried an article headlined as fellows: 

“ Daugherty to act in war-frand charges.” 

The -editorial specifically mentions J. L. Phillips, the Re- 
publican referee of Georgia, who has been charged on ‘the floor 
of the House by Congressman Woonrurr and by Congress- 
man JoHNSON with having stolen $1,800,000 from the Govern- 
ment under a lumber contract after ‘the armistice. 


‘ton.” 


May ‘29, 


J. IL. Phillips has net voted in Georgia in nine years. He 
Owns no property in Geongia; he pays no taxes in Georgia; he 
was not a registered voter until January 28, 1921. He-<id not 
vote for Harding and Qoolidge. He did not vote for anybody, 
He was here in Washington robbing the Government of $1,- 
800,000, and now these two Republican Congressmen, Woop- 
RUFF and JOHNSON, say that unless Mr. Daugherty prosecutes 
J. L. Phillips they will impeach Mr. Daugherty. They were 
not Democratic Congressmen who made those charges. They 
were good Republicans, who were serving under the flag during 
the war, while Phillips was here in Washington stealing the 
Government’s lumber. 

In this morning’s issue of that great independent paper, the 
Baltimore Sun, on the editorial page, the second column, will be 
found an editorial headlined, “ Cruel ‘dog days’ in Washing- 
It deals with the hot times Mr. Daugherty is having and 
those hotter which he is going to have. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that may go into the Rrcorp in 8-point type as a part 
of my remarks, and that the extracts which I have read be 
likewise printed in 8-point type. 

The PRESLDING OFFICER. 
dered. 

The matter referred to was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor in 8-peint type, as follows: 

CRUBL “DOG DAYS”? IN WASHINGTON. 


“It is going to be an extremely hard, torrid, and ‘trying sum- 
mer in Washington. Whether the political humidity is going 
to hang mere heavily and discouragingly ever the Capitol than 
over the White House remains to be determined. In Congress 
the veritable slavery of driving an unpopular and dynamite- 
laden tariff bill through to passage faces a lot of distracted, 
disgusted, highly worried ‘legislators. There is also the soldier- 
bonus nightmare, which seems to have produced utter demorali- 
zation among ‘the Senate Jeaders. As for the Lasker ship sub- 
sidy bill, which President Harding seems to want as seon as 
he can get it, there is no telling what a dragging and maddening 
debate it will produce, making Washington, at the peak of the 
‘dog days, the scene of political chaos almost without precedent 
in recent history. 

‘As for the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue, it can net re- 
main calm and cool in the face of current developments, The 
disclosures regarding Attorney General Daugherty are not mere 
headline material for an edition or two. They may well give the 
administration real anxiety and concern. When a conservative 
Republican newspaper like the New York Tribune calls upon the 
Attorney General to resign, when the demand is echoed by the 
New York Herald and other important Republican journals, it 
is high time for the President to appraise the damaging effect 
that the -revelations have had wpoen the country and to ascertain 
whether ‘the ;administration of the Department of Justice is in 
the hands of persons likely to command public confidence. 

“Nor can the President view the disruption .in the Treasury 
Department without wincing. The disgraceful efforts of Elmer 
Dover, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, to turn the depart- 
ment over :to spoilsmen jhave ‘been checked by the courageous 
stand taken by Secretary Mellon and several of his subordinates. 
The ight, however, has not ended, but is only beginning, and 
there is no ‘assurance that it will not yet result in the retire- 
ment of Mr. Mellon from the Cabinet, who may well decide, in 
view of the badgering and nagging he has received from :pelf- 
hungry, Senators and Representatives, that the political game 
is not worth the candle. 

“In a few months the issue over the Fall policies in the 
Interior Department will come to a crisis. There is no longer 
any question as to what Secretary Pall intends to do with the 
public resources if he can. He persuaded Secretary of the Navy 
Denby ‘to give him jurisdiction over the naval oil reserves, and 
a large portion of them are now under lease to private imterests; 
he is striving with might and main to get a grip upen the Forest 
Bureau with its vast domain of timber in Alaska and else- 
where, with untold mineral wealth beneath it. It is little 
wonder that the Fall policies have become a storm center of 
politics. If Congress is asked to confirm a plan of reorganiza- 
tion invelving the transfer of the Ferest Bureau to the tender 
mercies of the Secretary of the Interior, one of the bitterest 
legislative fights of a decade is in prospect. . 

“Congress, however, carries the major burden. It has the 
ugliest ‘kind of forebodings about the McCumber tariff bill, 
which :in its heart {ft Knows to be a \political and economic blun- 
der ; but ‘how can it retreat mow? Sheer inertia is carrying the 
bill forward; there ds no vitality in the leadership that is ‘han- 
diing it. There is a panicky feeling among Republicans about 
many of its features, such as the duties on hides, wool, sugar, 
steel, and .a ‘host of manufactured articles. But there is no way 
of smashing the ‘tariff bloc,’ apparently, save by a revolu- 


Without objection, it is so or- 
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tionary. expression of. public opinion. So far as, the. soldier 
bonus is concerned, Senate vacillation and irresolution upon it 
have now been reduced. to folly and. absurdity. In desperation 
Senator McCumseg. wants to call in the Democrats of. the 
Finance Committee and place the onus of a. bonus decision upon 
them. Of course, they will refuse. to. fall into the trap. The 
Democrats of the committee were kept outside the door while 
the Finance Committee was planning and building its own cul- 
de-sac on the bonus question, and it is not their duty to act as 
a relief expedition now. : 

“With such a fearsome summer ahead, the administration 
is preparing to go before the country next November and ask 
for a vote of confidence in the wake of a record: of negation, 
folly, and reactionary policies.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Again, in the North American, of 
Philadelphia, an independent paper, there: is a double-column 
editorial ®n the same subject, the headline being; “Mr. Daugh- 
erty should resign.” I ask unanimous consent that that also 
may be put in as a part of my remarks im 8-point type. 

There being no objection, the: matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 


MR. DAUGHBRIY SHOULD RESIGN. 


“When. Republicans accused A. Mitchell Palmer; Attorney 
General in thé Wilson administration, of failure to. prosecute 
war. profiteers, Democratic spokesmen defended him with the 
retort that: the attacks. were inspired by partisan politics. Now 
that his successor, Attorney General Daugherty, after: 14: months 
of inaction, is assailed with similar charges from the Democratic 
side, Republican spokesmen feel that they have disposed of the 
case by asserting that the complaints are made for partisan 
purposes. 

“It may be assumed that in each case the accusers would 
have been much less agitated: if the Attorney.General they were 
criticizing had been of their own: party. But that circumstance 
obviously provides no sound defense for official dereliction. In- 
deed, it is. precisely the vigilance of partisanship that is com- 
monly cited as one of the merits of party government; the argu- 
ment is that under such a system: strong adherents of a party 
are always ready to expose the misdoings of their opponents, and 
that thereby the public interest is safeguarded. : 

“For several weeks. charges of # serious nature haye been 
made in both branches. of Congress, involving the professional 
career of Attorney General Daugherty and) his. administration 
of the Department of Justice. They have been reiterated and 
amplified, and in some instances have been fortified by docu- 
mentary evidence, but. he has offered. ne defense: beyond the 
issuance of statements of evasive generalities. At the outset 
Senator Warson of Indiana made a misguided attempt to refute 
the charge that Mr. Daugherty. had participated in the notori- 
ous pardon case of Charles W. Morse. But on the following 
day Senator Caraway produced documentary proofs so unal- 
swerable that WArson was forced.to admit that he had had 
merely the Attorney General’s denial, which was shown to be 
baseless. Now, Mr. Daugherty denies that he made any de- 
nial. The whole matter is of such grave import that the facts 
disclosed by the records should be studied by. the public. 

“Morse, an audacious and unprincipled operator in high 
finance, was convicted several years ago and sentenced to the 
Federal penitentiary at Atlanta. After his family had vainly 
endeavored to obtain a pardon the case was.taken up in 1911 
by Thomas B. Felder, an adroit attorney, and he engaged Harry 
M. Daugherty as the most useful partner he could choose for 
the difficult enterprise. Daugherty was not, perhaps, the ablest 
lawyer in the United States, but he was an influential politician 
in the pivotal State of Ohio, and by his political activities had 
earned the gratitude of President Taft and Attorney General 
Wickersham. 

“On August 4, 1911, Felder and Morse signed a contract 
at the penitentiary setting forth the terms of ‘the employment 
of Hon. H. M. Daugherty and myself.’ Morse agreed to pay 
Daugherty a $5,000 retaining fee and expenses, and in all 
matters to follow implicitly the advice of his counsel. ‘We 
are to receive,’ said the contract, ‘in the event we secure an 
unconditional pardon or commutation for you, the sum of 
$25,000, which is to be in full compensation for services ren- 
dered in connection with your application for pardon.’ Subse- 
quently, it appears, he sought to stimulate their efforts by prom- 
ising to pay many times that sum for his release. A letter 
written by Felder in 1917, reviewing the whole extraordinary 

7 transaction, was read last week in the Senate. Felder wrote: 

“*His (Morse’s) release was secured by and through the 
efforts of Hon, H. M:. Daugherty and myself, and by no other 
individual, corporation, or group of individuals. We have 

richly earned all that Morse agreed to pay, viz, the expenses, 











































































the $25,000, the. $100,000, or, whatever. is involved. in his assur- 
ance, “I will make. you. both rich.” ‘ 

“ When. Daugherty and Felder. saw. Morse at the penitentiary 
they told him. President. Taft. had refused. to pardon him, but 
might reconsider the case later. During the conversation, 
Felder’s letter shows,. they got.a ‘cue’ in the prisoner’s physi- 
cal appearance, and obtained from a prison dector a diagnosis 
of Bright’s disease. Thus armed, they went to Washington and 
got assurances. from Taft and Wiekersham that if Morse was 
in danger of dying in confinement he would be released. The 
lawyers hastened back, to Atlanta and had him examined by a 
beard of physicians, who reported that. his, condition was not 
serious. But his invalidism evidently became more pronounced, 
for the indefatigable attorneys enlisted the services of another 
board of physicians, who. reported him. so ilk that an order was 
obtained transferring him to a hospital outside the penitentiary. 
Felder’s letter of 1917; in explaining why the lawyers hesitated 
to sue Morse. for the unpaid. fee, gives this explanation of the 
pathological mystery: 

“* We were informed: that the Department of Justice was in 
possession of evidence to show that after physicians were ap- 
peinted to examine Morse, and before they appeared on the 
scene, soapsuds or. chemicals or something would be taken by 
him to produce hemorrhage. of the kidneys, and that as soon 
as ba examination. was over the patient would recuperate 
rapidly.’ 

“Even after all the details had been worked out and the 
necessary records made the pardon was delayed, and ulti- 
mately Daugherty and Felder sought the aid of John R. 
MeLean, a newspaper publisher, ‘a warm personal friend of 
Mr. Daugherty, also a friend of both President Taft and Attor- 
ney General Wickersham.’ Mr. McLean sent a trusted'agent to 
Mr. Wickersham, the two went forthwith to the White House, 
there was a long telephone conversation: between President 
Taft and the publisher, and presently the messenger brought 
baek the $25,000 pardon. a 

“Morse and his sons were profuse in their thanks to the 
attorneys, but eventually the pardoned: financier: sailed for 
Europe without paying the agreed fee, to say nothing of the 
promised $100,000. Upon his return they pressed’ him for a 
settlement; and finally got from him what Felder calls some 
‘ soap-wrapper” securities in one of his flotations. Felder took 
his share, but Daugherty indignantly rejeeted the stocks, and 
im April, 1913, wrote Morse reminding him sharply that ‘ there 
was a balance due of $25,000 when you were commuted.’ Fel- 
der in his letter very candidly told why he and Daugherty hesi- 
tated to sue their defaulting elient : 

“*T have always felt apprehensive that if we brought suit 
immediate steps would be takefii by the Department of Justice 
to seevre an annulment of the Executive order and the return 
of Morse to the penitentiary. I have not been unmindful of 
the damaging evidence secured by the department in its inves- 
tigations to aseertain whether or not a fraud had been perpe- 
trated ; that we were not conneeted therewith, but that the dis- 
closure and publicity would be embarrassing.’ 

“As a matter of fact, the Department of Justice moved more 
than: once to reepen the case, but the attorneys took energetic 
measures to avert such action and always succealied. They 
had a double reason for intervening—by proteeting Morse’s lib- 
erty their claim upon him was. increased, and at the same time 
they prevented exposure of a transaction which Felder said 
had given them all the notoriety they could stand On one occa- 
sion, at least, Daugherty went to Washington himself and pre 
sented to the Atterney General arguments against revoking the 
order of release. 

“The Morse pardon had created a nation-wide scandal when 
it was, announced, and the story was revived by Morse’s spec- 
tacular operations after this release and by the deplorable ap- 
pointment of Daugherty as Attorney General. A few months 
after taking office Daugherty initiated vigorous investigation 
and prosecution of Morse and his associates for alleged irrégu- 
larities in contract operations with the United States Shipping i 
Board. The Attorney General’s activity in this matter, con- i 
trasted with the department’s inaction concerning other cases 
involving frauds against the Government of scores of millions, 
eaused Morse and his friends to charge that he was being per- 
secuted by his former counsel, and it is probable that they fur- 
nished the deadly documentary evidence which has been read 
into the Senate records. ; 

“The scandal has been widened by new revelations concern- 
ing the failure to prosecute the Bosch Magneto Co., a German- 
owned concern, which was sold to a client. by former Attorney 
General Palmer under circumstances which. led to demand for 
a congressional investigation. Felder, who was Daugherty’s 
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partner in the $25,000 Morse pardon case, is attorney for the 
Bosch concern, Furthermore, the chief Government witness in 
the Bosch ease was recently dismissed from the Department of 
Justice by Daugherty because he had given information to 
Members of Congress; and he declares that Felder, at 
Daugherty's suggestion, has since offered him a salaried position 
with the accused company. 

“The disclosures have been a stunning blow to the Republi- 
cans, who had hoped that they had heard the last of the too- 
familiar story of Daugherty’s connection with the Morse scan- 
dal. The Democrats are correspondingly elated, because they 
believe, with good reason, that the administration and the 
Republican Party can not escape besmirchment in the unsavory 
mess, 

“ President Harding himself is more than indirectly involved, 
because Daugherty was his personal appointment as Attorney 
General. The smooth Ohio lawyer-politician was the Harding 
political manager in 1920, and was credited with having ma- 
neuvered the nomination at Chicago. Mr. Harding knew ex- 
actly what kind of man he was putting at the head of the 
Department of Justice, and knew the sordid story of the Morse 
pardon. The announcement of the selection was a shock to the 
public, and was denounced by scores of newspapers which had 
supported the Harding candidacy. The North American merely 
expressed a widespread view when it declared the appointment 
‘reckless and wicked’: 

“ Reckless because Mr. Daugherty’s political repute is such that his 
official actions and motives will always challenge suspicion; wicked 
because it puts a premium upon the practice of unprincipled politics, 


and because it intrusts the enforcement of law to one whose associa- 
tions have been largely with forces striving to circumyent law. 


* For Daugherty President Harding is personally responsible ;. 


yet the party must bear its share of the burden, too, because 
the Republican Senators, though fully aware of the appointee’s 
record, ratified the nomination. 

* If the administration leaders and party managers in Washb- 
ington imagine they can smother this scandal by obstructing 
the demand for a congressional investigation, made in resolu- 
tions offered many weeks ago, they are cherishing a dangerous 
delusion. It has features which easily may make it the most 
deadly case brought against a national administration in many 
years. The Ballinger episode, which led to the undoing of Taft 
and the overwhelming defeat of the Republican Party, affected 
only administrative policies; the Daugherty charges involve the 
Department of Justice, and the American people will not be 
tolerant of scandal in that department, the conduct of which 
touches the rights of every citizen and the execution of the laws 
of the land. 

“If Attorney General Daugherty retains a shred of regard for 
the President and the administration, he will resign without 
delay an office which has been put under a cloud by his in- 
cumbency. But the responsibility goes higher. President Hard- 
ing owes it to himself, to his administration, and to the country 
to force the severance of an association which is no longer 
defensible.” 

THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 60, line 17, to strike out “30” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ 40.” so as to read: 


Spinning and twisting ring travelers, 40 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. ROBINSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire at this time to give notice that I shall 
move to strike out “40” and insert ‘ 35,” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, this paragraph has been 
discussed at great length. I do not intend to repeat the discus- 
sions which were had on the paragraph on Saturday, but the 
reduction which the Senator from Utah proposes to make in the 
rate as reported by the Committee on Finance, namely, from 
40 per cent ad valorem to 35 per cent ad valorem, in my epinion 
is not adequate. There is very little information furnished the 
Senate respecting ring travelers. They are used, as everyone 
knows, in cotton spinning. The importations are not large, and 
the figures of the domestic production are not available. 

I move to strike out “40,” in line 18, and to insert in lieu 
thereof ‘* 20,” so that it will read “20 per cent ad yalorem.” 
I am ready for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected, 
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Mr. SMOOT. I move to strike out “40” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “35.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 60, line 
19, to strike out “30” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘ 40,” so as to 
read ; 


Wire heddles and healds, 25 cents per 1,000 and 40 per cent ad 
valorem, 


Mr, SMOOT. I shall ask that that amendment be dis- 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Utah announces that he 
will ask that this amendment be disagreed to. That, of course, 
will improve it from my standpoint. However, I think the rate 
ought to be further reduced, and I move, in line 19, to strike out 
“30” and insert in lieu thereof “ 20,” so that it willeread ‘ 20 
per cent ad valorem.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the amendment be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. . 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CUMBER] gave notice that he would like to have taken up next 
the paragraphs in Schedule 1 which were passed over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Why not let us finish paragraph 318, unless 
there is some one not now present who wants to discuss it. 
The Senator will remember that that went over on Saturday. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; there was a request that it should be 
passed over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator remember who requested 
that it should go over? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not recall, but some Senator wanted it 
to go over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. This paragraph went over on Saturday, 
and I would like to get action on it, if there is not some sub- 
stantial reason for delay. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I stated, the Senator from North Dakota 
gave notice that he would like to take up schedule 1 this morn- 
ing and proceed with the paragraphs which have been passed 
over, in order to get action upon all the paragraphs in that 
schedule. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator be good enough to fur- 
nish us with a list of the paragraphs in schedule 1 which re- 
main undisposed of? 

Mr. SMOOT, I will give the Senator the numbers of the 
paragraphs. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The clerk of the committee has just fur- 
nished me with a list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 7 was the first para.;raph passed 
over, and [ think the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srm- 
MONS] had an understanding with the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumsBrr] that it should go over until we 
reached paragraph 1635. I understand that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kina] is not prepared to go on with para- 
graphs 25 and 26, paragraph 25 being the paragraph dealing 
with dye intermediates, and paragraph 26 being the paragraph 
dealing with coal-tar products. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The junior Senator from Utah informs me 
that he will be able to return to the Senate Chamber Wednes- 
day morning. 

Mr. SMOOT, Then it is the understanding that on Wednes- 
day morning we will take up paragraphs 25 and 26. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘That is my understanding. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I understand the 
Senate is considering what paragraph it will take up next. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and the question we were discussing 
related to paragraphs 25 and 26. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask the Senator from North Caro- 
lina if he knows whether the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
KING] will be ready to take up those paragraphs on Wednes- 
day morning. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The junior Senator from Utah has been 
quite indisposed since he left the Senate over a week ago. 
I called him up this morning and he stated that he was under 
the impression that these paragraphs were to be taken up to- 
morrow; but we are not to have a session to-morrow, which I 
explained to him, and my understanding is that he expects to 
be here Wednesday morning. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. When we passed over those para- 
graphs, at the request of the junior Senator from Utah, I think 
he asked for three days’ extension. He undoubtedly was ill, 
and has been ill ever since, but I think the time has come when 
the Senate should dispose of these paragraphs. I shall ask 
the Senate on Wednesday, if it is agreeable to the Senator, 
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paign fund, and that my motive in asking for a duty on the 
product is not to secure any campaign contributions or help 
in the coming campaign. I will say further that, as far as my 
own expenses are concerned, I expect to take care of them, 
and I do not ask for the imposition of tariff duties for the 
purpose of securing campaign contributions. 

Mr. President, in the course of this speech and in the course 
of other speeches reference was made to the fact. that the Roess- 
ler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. were German owned and were 
not loyal during. the war. I ask at this point to insert in the 
Recorp a telegram from the Perth Amboy Chamber of Com- 
merce in which they resent the charges made and state that 
those who know the facts and the war record of the company 
and its employees know that it is a record to be proud of. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is se ordered. 
The telegram referred to is as follows: 


Porte Amapoy, N. J., May &, 1922. 
Hon. Josupa S, FRBLINGHUYSEN, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 
We resent charges made on floor of Senate against patriotism of the 
Roessler & Hassiacher Chemical Co. We who know the facts know 
that the war record of that goupere and its employees is ome to be 
roud of. We continue to support their efforts te secure tariff pro- 
ection for their manufactured article. The company is one of the 
largest taxpayers in the country. They paid their Perth Amboy em- 
ployees during full-time operation in one year over $900,000. Help “ 
us to keep this industry going. 
Perth Amboy CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Isaac ALPERN, President. 






























































to take them up definitely, and have it understood that we 
will debate them definitely at that time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think there will be absolutely no trouble 
about it, The junior Senator from Utah says he is sure that 
he will be able to come here on Wednesday. But the Senator 
from New Jersey has had some courtesies when he wanted to 
be away, and I rather think that he ought not to be impatient. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I am not impatient, 
but the Senator knows that the committee is very anxious to 
have these paragraphs disposed of. 

Mr. SIMMONS. [I am very anxious, too. I have stated what 
the Senator from Utah told me, and I rely upon it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I only ask that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of paragraph 33a, the item of cyanide. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I notice that there are very few Senators 
on either side of the Chamber. I know there are a number of 
Senators interested in this paragraph, but I do not know where 
they are, and I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has no objection to our proceed- 
ing to the consideration of the paragraph? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; not at all; but I make the point of no 
quorum, so that Senators may come in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonzs. of Washington in 
the chair), The Secretary will call the roll, 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


















































































































far eteber MeCormick cores Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I also ask to have printed in the 
Borah Frelinghuysen McKiniey Sheppard Recorp a telegram from the State senator from that county, in 
oe pens ane —_ which he speaks of the fact that the president of the company, 
Bursum Harrison Nelson Spencer an American citizen, resident of his own city, not only had his 
<e Johnson Newberry Sterling oldest son but his son-in-law serving in the war against Ger- 
= a —— a ten ee ne many 
D , si ir wansen . 
Curtis Kendrick Oddie’ Underwood The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the telegram 
ye a ro a enna — will be printed in the Rxgcorp. 

m r a le ¥ ° < 
Biking -" - Follette Pittman n, The telegram is as follows: 
Ernst Lodge Poindexter Perra Amboy, N. J., May 15, 1922. 


Hon. JosurpnH S. FRELINGHUYSBN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

I am advised that the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. has been 
attacked on the floor of the Senate by persons who assert that this 
company is controlled by Germans and have intimated that its officers 
were not patriotic during the war. Both charges are absolutely un- 
true. The story of German control is completely refuted by the state- 
ment of January 7, 1922, by Thomas W. Miller, Alien Prope Cus- 
todian, which you have already seen regarding the loyalty of com- 
pany’s officers. I am well acquainted with its president. He is an 
American citizen and a resident of my own city. He has taken an 
active-part in every patriotic movement here for over 80 years, imclud- 
ing the war period. His oldest son. served in our Army in France. 
His son-in-law made_ the — sacrffice at the close of the war. 
This company was officially decorated by the War Department for dis- 
tinguished service rendered in the prosecution of the war. 

Morean F. Larson. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I also ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp a communication dated January 28, 1919, signed by 
Capt. EB. P. Vergé, chief of the French Powder Mission, in which 
he takes advantage of the opportunity to express his sincere ap- 
prectation of the spirit of cooperation which the Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co. manifested, that company having con- 
ducted business relations with the French Powder Missien dur- 
ing the war. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The communication is as follows: 

RBPUBLIQUE FRANCAIS, 
COMMISSARIAT GENERAL DES AFFAIRES DB 
GUERRE FRANCO-AMERICAINBS, 
New York, January 28, 1919. 
To the Rowsstyer & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO., 
100 Wiltiam Street, New York. 

GENTLEMEN : I beg to advise you that I expect to leave very shortly 
for France. During my absence the duties of the head of the French 
Powder Mission will be transferred to Lieut. L. A. Mulsant, who up 
to the present time has acted as my assistant. 

I am taking this opportunity to express to you my sincere apprecia- 
tion of the spirit of cooperation with which you have condu busi- 
ness relations with the French Powder Mission during the war and 
with me personally while I managed it. 

Faithfully yours, BE. P. Vener, 
Chief of French Powder Mission, 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I also ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp a statement in the Chemical, Color, and Oil Record of 
May 15, 1922. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 
pOwS THE SENAT# MAJORITY KNOW WAR IS OVER?—PETTY PREJUDICIAL 

PARTISANSHIP SHOWN IN TREATMENT OF BIGGEST AMERICAN CYANIDB 

MAKER. 


Political influences at Washington are apparently lined up against the 
largest producer of cyanides in this country, judging from the aftermath 
of ——- that have reached the press. uch statements that the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. was taken over by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian and its affairs administered by the Government do not 


Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence 
from the city of my colleague [Mr. OverMAN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. The Sec- 
retary will state the pending amendment. 

The Reaping CrerK. On page 18, after line 2, the committee 
report to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

Par. 88a. Cyanide: Potassium cyanide, sodium cyanide, all cyanide 
salts and cyanide mixtures, combinations, and compounds containing 
cyanide, not specially provided for, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I move to amend, on page 18, by 
striking out paragraph 33a and inserting at the proper place 
in schedule 15 of the bill the following: 

Cyanide: Potassium cyanide, sodium cyanide, all cyanide salts and 
cyanide mixtures, combinations, and compounds containing cyanide. 

This is the same amendment I offered on the floor of the 
Senate on April 18. 

On May 5 I made some extended remarks in the Senate on 
this question. I requested that the product be placed on the 
free list. I explained that a duty on cyanide violates the 
principles of protection in that it deals a blow to the gold- 
mining industry, which to-day can not stand any additional 
operating costs. I have carefully followed the debates in the 
Senate. My friend the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Frr- 
LINGHUYSEN] has made a very earnest plea for a duty on 
eyanide, but I think that when he has studied the question 
carefully he will find that the gold-mining industry is entitled 
to free cyanide. I shall not go into the matter in detail again, 
as I have already covered it at length on May 5; but I hope 
the Senate will adopt the amendment which I have proposed, 
putting this product on.the free list. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I oppose the 
amendment offered by the junior Senator from Nevada to the 
amendment of the committee, because I believe, for several rea- 
sons, that we should protect the industry. I shall speak only 
very briefly. 

A great deal has been said in the Senate upon this question. 
The senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman], in the course 
of his speech, said: 

This concern is one of the great and powerful corporations in the 
State of New Jersey. There is not any doubt that it has been a very 

enerous and patriotic contributor to the Republican Party in New 
ersey. A Republican Senator will run for reelection in New Jersey 
in the approaching fall campaign, and, if reports may be believed, he 
will need help and will n it badly. 

That was in a speech in which the senior Senator from Ne- 
vada refers to the Roessler & Hasslacher Co. I wish to state 
that, so far as I can secure any information,-the Roessler & 
Hasslacher Co. have never made contributions te any cam- 
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represent the whole truth. Assertions that the concern paid 900 per 
cent dividends and profiteered on cyanide of soda _ are also without 
foundation. Cyanide of soda was not materially different from many 
other chemicals during the war. Manufacturers made one price and 
speculators another. Our records show no first-hand prices of cyanide 
of soda that were above 37 cents per pound, although second-hand pres- 
sure forced the market at intervals to the neighborhood of $2 per pound. 
It is difficult to comprehend how the largest producer had anything to 
do with the abnormal advance in quotations, 

This concern quoted the Record during these pyrotechnics 35, 56, and 
87 cents for contracts of cyanide of soda, and emphatically stated they 
were taking care of their customers to the best of their ability, These 
high prices naturally tempted importations, and the field once tapped 
has remained fertile among certain interests. There is no disputing the 
superiority of the R. & H. product over the imported. Scarcely a con- 
sumer will not admit this. The Record knows of instances where the 
consumer has purchased imported cyanide for trial and has been forced 
to discard it and has made urgent calls for American cyanide for 
replacement. 

It emphasizes the weakness of this particular case whea Congress 
starts to playing politics against an essential branch of the chemical 
industry and attempting to sway tariff opinion. The maintenance of 
cyanide production here means much to our newly born chemical indus- 
try. No less than 15,000,000 pounds of caustic soda and 6,000,000 to 
7,000,000 pounds of ammonia are used in the manufacture of cyanide 
yearly. e old slogan about more business and less politics should 
have more consideration while this tariff jig is on at Washington, 


Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr, President, prior to the enact- 
ment of the Underwood tariff law the duty upon cyanide of 
potassium was 12} per cent. When that duty was taken off the 
manufacture of cyanide potassium in this country was stopped 
to a large extent. When the war broke out we were completely 
dependent upon this company for our supply of cyanide of potas- 
sium. I have in my possession letters, which I shall not intro- 
duce in the Recorp, from manufacturers all over the country 
who desire that we should have an independent supply of this 
product in the country, not only from the standpoint of its com- 
mercial uses but also from the standpoint of our being independ- 
ent in the event of another war. 

What would have become of the citrus industries of Cali- 
fornia if they were unable to procure sodium cyanide for the 
development of hydrocyanic acid gas for the period of four or 
five years? Have the people of California so soon forgotten 
the service rendered them by the Roessler & Hasslacher Chen- 
ical Co. and its subsidiaries when cyanide could not be pur- 
chased from any other source? 

The manufacturers of arms, equipment, and ammunitions in 
the United States not only supplied our own Army but those of 
the Allies. Cyanide was necessary in every one of the in- 
dustries engaged in the manufacture of such arms, equipment, 
and ammunition. The metal parts of every airplane built 
in this country was rust proofed with a solution of zinc 
cyanide. Zine cyanide solution was the only solution found 
to be satisfactory in coating the “ detonators” and “ boosters ” 
used in the shells manufactured in this country. The arms and 
equipment manufacturers required cyanide in the heat treating 
of their steel, and other manufacturers used it for electro- 
plating. The manufacturers of automobiles and tractors used 
large quantities of cyanide in their manufacturing processes. 

All of this cyanide was manufactured by the Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co, in the United States from American 
raw material and with only American labor. 

Mr, President, not only does this concern the Roessier & Hass- 
lacher Chemical Co. but it also concerns the manufacturers of 
caustic soda and other products running into millions of 
pounds. There is no danger of a monopoly, because the patents 
have expired and, anyone can manufacture cyanide of potassium. 
The question is not one as to whether an industry in the 
State of New Jersey is to be protected, but it is a question as 
to whether we are to have an independent industry in this 
country using the raw materials which were manufactured so 
extensively throughout the war, and also, and paramount, 
whether we shall be independent of any foreign country 
in event of needing this product in war again. That is the 
question. Up to 1918 this commodity was protected, but when 
the high duty was taken off we shared the business with Ger- 
many. 

The duty of 10 per cent is a moderate duty. It will not 
embargo Canada, but it will protect the industry against the 
competing country. If Senators believe in the protection of 
American industries, it is the duty of every Senator to vote 
for the imposition of this moderate duty. 

Mr. PITTMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota if he desires. I have twice spoken on this subject, and 
if the Senator from.South Dakota desires to speak on it now I 
yield the floor to him with pleasure. I only have a few words 
to say. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I desire to speak very 
briefly upen this question, It is a question which affects very 
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materially certain interests in my own State, and I am pri- 
marily led to spéak on the question because of those interests. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that while I am a protectionist 
and a thorough believer in the principle of protection, as I 
think my votes on the various items of the pending tariff bill 
will show, it is because I believe in protection that I am in 
favor of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Oppir]. I think it may happen sometimes, in order that 
the full measure of protection may be afforded to certain in- 
dustries in this country, that certain other articles should be 
on the free list. I regard cyanide as one of those articles. I 
think it is proper for us to consider the most important uses 
of cyanide in order to determine whether or not the putting 
of cyanide on the free list will in itself be a protection to cer- 
tain other vital and important industries. 

I have before me, Mr. President, the Summary of Tariff In- 
formation relative to the pending bill, and I am interested in 
learning what the Tariff Commission has to say in regard to 
the uses of cyanide of potassium and sodium cyanide. “ De- 
scription and uses” is the title of the paragraph which is found 
on page 1416 of the summary, and which reads: 

Description and uses: Potassium cyanide is a white crystalline solid, 
readily soluble in water, and extremely poisonous. Sodium cyanide, 
much cheaper and having a = percentage of cyanide, has’ prac- 
tically replaced potassium cyanide, which is made either by fusing 
poceestne ferrocyanide with potassium carbonate and carbon or by 
using cyanamide with potassium chloride and carbon. 

Now, as to its uses: 

Its principal use is for the extraction of gs and silver from their 
ores; also for fumigation (notably that of citrus fruits), as a solvent 
for electroplating baths, and as a flux in assaying and metallurgy. 

Mr. President, the Tariff Commission has in substance re- 
peated this description of the uses of cyanide in two other pam- 
phlets. Here is the special pamphlet entitled “ Tariff Informa- 
tion Survey” on the articles in paragraph 64 of the tariff act 
of 1913, in which there is a brief reference to potassium cyanide 
at page 83, as follows: 


Uses: Its principal use is for the extraction of gold and silver from 
their ores. otassium cyanide is also used extensively for fumigating, 
especially in the culture ef citrus fruits. 

I turn to a more complete statement of the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s Surveys, and I find on page 47 of the pamphlet I now 
hold in my hand the following: 

The two biggest uses for sodium cyanide are the “ cyanide process” 
of extracting precious metals from their ores and fumigation. 

Those are the two great uses of sodium cyanide. My posi- 
tion, Mr. President, is that by having cyanide on the free list 
we shall protect the great industries here mentioned which are 
the principal users of cyanide. 

I think we all recognize something of the difficulties under 
which the gold-mining industry has labored from 1915 down to 
the present hour, and why it is that the gold production of 
this country has fallen off more than one-half. I do not think 
it should be the policy of Congress to put any additional bur- 
dens upon that industry, but that fit should, indeed; instead of 
putting an additional burden, adopt a policy of relieving the 
industry from some of its present burdens. It is estimated 
that one mine in my State, the Homestuke Mining (o., will. 
under this bill, have to pay $8,000 because of the proposed 
tariff duty of 10 per cent upon cyanide. 

This industry, Mr. President, in the Black Hills section of 
South Dakota has heretofore produced nearly $7,500,000 of gold 
and silver—principally gold—each and every year for a long 
period of years, and which employed at one time, I think, prior 
to 1915, about 3.500 men; has employed during the last three or 
four years about 1,600 men. That is some indication of the de- 
cline of the gold industry the country over and the unemploy- 
ment of labor arising therefrom, and that it is all due to the 
great cost of producing gold during the last five or six years. 

Mr. President, the gold producer is not like any other pro- 
ducer; he is not like the manufacturer who can pass the tariff 
upon the raw material on to the consumer to whom ‘he sells. 
The price of gold is fixed, and there is no chance to pass a tax 
or a tariff of any kind on to any consumer or to any user of 
gold. 

What is always the vital and important consideration in fix- 
ing of a tariff designed to protect an industry? The one great 
consideration always emphasized, to which we always revert, is 
not how to protect those who own and operate the industry, but 
how shall we protect those who labor in the industry, and by 
our system of wages provide for that higher standard of living 
to which we think the American workingman is entitled. That 
is the great question. Take that into account, and then weigh 
the benefits, so far as labor is concerned, of a tariff upon cyanide 
and the benefits that will accrue from having cyanide on the 
free list. How many men-are engaged in this one cyanide 
plant in the United States, that of Roessler & Hassiacher Co, 
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in New Jersey? It is reported, I think, that they number 250 
men; at any rate, that statement appears in the hearings two 
or three times. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN rose. 

Mr. STERLING. One moment, if the Senator will excuse me, 
I heard the Senator from New Jersey state in some remarks 
which he made some time ago that 500 men were employed by the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Co. I am willing to admit that 500 men 
may be employed by that company, but how many men are em- 
ployed in the gold-producing industry as workmen in that indus- 
try throughout the United States? There are at least 20,000 
men so employed, and here it is proposed to impose a tariff for 
the benefit of 500 laborers instead of putting the article on the 
free list, which will in turn benefit 20,000 men who are engaged 
in the gold-mining industry alone. 

I have said that the next and second most important use to 
which cyanide is put is that of fumigation, especially in the 
citrus industry. This is shown by the report or survey of the 
Tariff Commission from which I have read. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. +s 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. Will the Senator from South Da- 
kota state just how great a burden the proposed duty will 
impose upon the individual miner? Has he figured that out? 

Mr. STERLING. No; I have not figured that out. Has the 
Senator from New Jersey figured out just how much the indi- 
vidual worker with the Hasslacher Co. will be benefited by the 
tariff of 10 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; I have. 
tinued employment. 

Mr. STERLING. I will say that, while I am not able to state 
how much the individual gold miner may be benefited, Mr. 
President, yet I can say that I think in many mines the miner 
would be benefited to the extent that he would run the risk of 
having the industry in which employed closed down if the pro- 
posed rate on cyanide were imposed, because the industry would 
be unable to pay the tariff added to the other excessive costs 
involved in the production of gold. As I have stated, it would 
cause one mine in the State of South Dakota, the Homestake 
Mining Co., to pay at least $8,000 if the tariff of 10 per cent 
ad valorem is added to the cost of production. Only 2 out of 
12 or 14 mines in the Black Hills region are now operating. 

All the others are closed down because of the excessive cost 
of production. The great Homestake is barely able to run, 
and is running on short time and with a reduced force, and 
the Trojan igs the only other mine in operation in the Black 
Hills country. We can not in these great, vital industries, 
which are indispensable to the welfare of the country and of 
the world, add further to the cost of their production. 

As I was about to say, the next highest use to which sodium 
and potassium cyanide are in fumigation, “ Notably,” says the 
Tariff Commission, “of citrus fruits,” and so forth. 

Do we want to add an additional burden to the thousands 
upon thousands of citrus-fruit growers of this country, those in 
California and along the western coast and in Florida? I do 
not think so, Measured again by the same standard used in 
connection with the production, namely, the labor employed, 
how many laborers in the citrus-fruit industry will be affected 
by the proposed duty? Of course, it requires thousands of 
them properly to fumigate the citrus-fruit trees in the or- 
chards and on the fruit farms of California and Florida. Do 
we want to unnecessarily add this burden to their costs and 
to the continual risks which the citrus-fruit growers are com- 
pelled to assume year after year? I think not. 

Mr. President, when we come to consider the question upon 
the basis of labor—the number of men employed—I think the 
principle to be observed is “the greatest good to the greatest 
number ”; and you surely will affect beneficially a greater num- 
ber by far by putting this product on the free list than you will 
by imposing a tariff for the protection of this one industry in all 
the United States—the Roessler-Hasslacher Co. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] has 
alluded to the German antecedents of this company. He has 
denied, on behalf of the company and its ownership, any pro- 
German proclivities. I am not questioning his statement in that 
regard, Mr, President, but I do have reason to believe, from the 
evidence furnished the Committee on Finance, that in addition to 
its being the only producer in the United States of sodium 
cyanide and potassium cyanide, it has its intimate connection 
with the German and the English interests. I think the evidence 
fully shows that between the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., standing alone as the only manufacturer in this country and 
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acting in conjunction with its English and German allies, con- 
trols, aside from what is done by the Americaa Cyanamid Go. on 
the Canadian side of the St. Lawrence River, not only the cyanide 
production in this country but the importations from other 
countries as well. 

We have letters here in the hearings before the committee 
showing that when inquiry was made of those engaged in the 
industry in Great Britain and in Germany, the inquirers were 
referred invariably to the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
in the United States for their information, as though the product 
could not be bought nor negotiations be carried on in regard to 
its purchase unless, indeed, they consulted the Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Co. What does that argue? Nothing else—it is the 
inevitable conclusion—than that, first, the Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Co. is a monopoly, existing by virtue of the fact, first, 
that it is the only company manufacturing in the United States, 
and, second, it determines what shall come to the United States 
from foreign countries. 

So, Mr. President, here is a case where I think, protectionist 
as I am, that the principle of “ the greatest good to the greatest 
number ” ought to prevail. We should protect the 20,000 persons 
engaged in the gold-mining industry, and protect the many thou- 
sands who are engaged in the citrus-fruit industry in this coun- 
try, as against not exceeding 500 in the cyanide industry. The 
one appropriate means of protection, so far as this bill is con- 
cerned, will come from putting cyanide on the free list. I hope 
the amendment of the Senator from Nevada will prevail. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I understand that, 
as has been stated, the mining companies of Nevada now have 
a 25-year contract with the Canadian company, the American 
Cyanamid Co. 

I have before me a telegram referring to a speech made by, 
General Fries, in which he said: . 

I consider sodium cyanide of very great importance. It is used 
extensively during peace time for electroplating and heat-treating of 
steel, for the recovery of rare metals, and on a large scale for fumi- 
gating orchards, and incidentally for exterminating animal and insect 
life in granaries, on board ships, ete. A certain reentage of it is 
also used in the dye industry. In time of war it may be used to 
electroplate our shells and boosters with zine, It is also the basis of 
our second most effective tear gas, brombenemey suite, and other gases, 
such as cyanogen bromide and cyanogen chloride and diphenyle anar- 
sine, which were actually used or closely studied in the World War. 

Have received over 500 letters from customers addressed to their 
respective Senators commending us for keeping prices of cyanide low 
during the war. 

That is from P. Samuel Rigney, who was connected with the 
company. 

I have no interest whatsoever in this company. I never 
heard of them prior to the hearings of this committee, but I do 
feel, in regard to this product, that we should at least protect 
it and allow its manufacture to continue. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. SrTertine] spoke of 250 
employees, but he forgot to mention the related industries that 
supply the materials for the 16,000,000 pounds of cyanide of 
potassium that are produced évery year, which takes 15,000,000 
pounds of caustic soda, 7,000,000 pounds of American-burned 
charcoal, and 6,000,000 pounds of ammonia, All of these are 
products that require extensive manufacturing processes, and 
undoubtedly they employ labor, and it affects them; but far 
above that is the consideration as to whether or not we are 
going to allow the manufacture of cyanide of potassium in 
this country to continue, and upon that ground I am urging this 
duty. 

The Senator from South Dakota spoke of the great burden 
on the laboring man. The Homestake Mining Co. estimated 
that a duty of 334 per cent would increase the cost of treating 
a ton of ore 1.6 per cent. This is a duty of 10 per cent ad 
valorem—one-half a cent per ton increase in cost. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will allow the interruption; yes. 

Mr. STERLING, The testimony shows that the Homestake 
Mining Co. crushes 4,000 tons of ore a day, and that the rete 
provided for in the bill in the first place—334 per cent—wouild 
add $25,000 per annum to their cost of production. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Let the Senator read the statement 
of the Homestake Mining Co. when their stock was selling at 
200, 300, 400 per cent; let him look at the dividends of the 
Homestake Mining Co. during the time when the duty of 124 
per cent ad valorem was imposed, and then answer me whether 
there was any greater burden on the miners or the Homestake 
Mining Co. Look at the: dividends in 1918 and 1919 of the 
Tonopah Co., when it is shown that they made 23 per. cent, 
and tell me whether unjust and undue burdens are placed upon 
the miners of the country when we impose a duty of half a 
cent a ton for concentrating the ore. 
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Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I should like to answer the 
Senater from New Jersey [Mr. FreneneHvuysen] by stating that 
his figures in regard to the increase im the cest of produeing 
geld are not clear. There may be some individual mines, such 
as those in the Black Hills, where a large proportion of the 
values are extracted by the amalgamation process and a small 
proportion by the cyanide process—in other words, without the 
values extracted from the tailings by the cyanide process many 
of these properties would be forced to shut down. 

Mr. President, in my State of Nevada I will give some figures 
taken from the cost sheets of one of our mills, the Belmont mill, 
in 1916. The cyanide consumption was 3.52. pounds per ton, 
costing $0.601. That means that the cyanide cost was 28 per 
cent of the milling cost. All mill purchases were $1.318 per ton, 
including cyanide. 

In another mill in my State, the Cherchill mill, in 1916 
the cyanide cost was $0\375 a ton. All supplies consumed 
in the mill cost $1.445, and the cost of cyanide was therefore 

- 25 per cent of the cost ef ali supplies. The total labor cost was 
85.7 cents, therefore the cost of cyanide was 43 per cent of the 
total labor cost. 

Mr. President, as I have said, there muy be some mines which 
can afford an inereased cost of cyanide, but the great majority 
of the gold mimes of this country can net afford it. The gold 
production ef owr country has been cut more than in half since 
1915, as the Senator from South Dakota has stated. The in- 
dustry is suffering, and we need more gold. We may have u 
surplus of gold in our Treasury to-day, but we must look at the 
matter frem a world standpoint. 

Mr. President, I want to say a word for the prospector and 
the humble miner. There are others besides the very rieh 
mimes. The mountains in our westerm country have the hard- 
werking prospectors — undergoing great hardships — climbing 
over them day after day and month after month and year 
after year, and in most cases unsuccessful, Now and then they 
discover something of great value, and they have te go through 
hardships which the people in this eastern country can not 
comprehend, I speak from experience, because I have been 
through them. I know that the burden of largely increased 
cost of production that has been imposed on the gold-mining 
industry during the last five er six years is unbearable; and it 
means, furthermore, that the investment of millions and mil- 
lions of dollars in that industry is to-day lost to the in- 
vestors, 

I ask for justice. I ask that this matter may be looked at in 
a fair manner, and that Senators present will see that my 
request and the request of others, that io duty be imposed upon 
cyanide, will enable a fundamental and necessary industry to 
live. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have already spoken on this 
subject. I simply want to state this: I may not understand 
what the protection policy of the Republican Party is. The 
Senater from South Dakota [Mr. Sreriine] has stated that the 
protection policy is against protection on cyanide under the 
condition of the facts in this case. I do not believe that that 
has been denied yet by the Senator from New Jersey; but in 
spite of that fact he wants a duty on cyanide. 

There are certain undisputed facts in this matter which we 
might just as well try to remember. One of them is that the 
United States Government contends that the Roessler & Hiass- 
lacher Chemical Co. is still owned by foreigners. ‘The control 
of the stock is now in the possession of the Alien Property 
Custedian. There is not any doubt about that. It is also un- 
disputed, mind, you, that the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. was organized by two men sent here by a German syndi- 
eate. There is no question about that. Ft is also undisputed 
that this concern, the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 
has never had any oppositien in the United States since it was 
first established here in 1885. That is the fact. This concern 
has not only always had and now has the exclusive manufacture 
of cyanide in this country, but it has the exclusive distribution 
of it. It is simply a part of the German concern. Ft manufzc- 
tures at this end of the line when it pays to manufacture here, 
and it simply selfs to us here the German stuff when it pays 
better to sell the German stuff. That is all there is to that. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. STANLEY. Dees this company operate by virtue of a 


patent? 
Mr. PITTMAN. It does. 
Ts it a patented process? 


Mr. STANLEY. 
Mr. PITTMAN. It is a patented process. 


Mr. STANLEY. Is that a German patent taken out in this 
country ? 

Mr. PITTMAN. ‘Taken out in this country; yes 

Mr. STANLEY. Then we have the case ef an absolute mo- 
nopely, controlled by a patent German owned and in the hands 
of the Alien Property Custodian, producing the entire product, 
and given a bonus under this bill? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; that is it exactty. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. PITTMAN, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The statement I have is that the 
stock is im the hands of the Alien Property Custodian, has been 
advertised for sale, and was purchased, and at the present time 
an investigation of that sale is: going on, but that a large por- 
tion of the steck is owned by American citizens and is now in 
the control of American citizens; that there are ne patents ; 
that the patents have expired, ané that anyone can make cyanide 
under the process which was formerly patented. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, of course just before we went 
into the war there wag.not any question about the German con- 
cern owning this plant, but there was a sudden sale ef a few 
shares so as to give the German-American citizens apparent 
yontrol. The validity of that sale was attacked and the Alien. 
Property Custodian took possession of that transferred stock. 
Where it is new I do not knew, but that is immaterial. The 
fact remains that*when mine eperators in this country or grew- 
ers of fruit trees try to buy cyanide in Gerniany, as they have 
tried to do, they are referred back to the Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Co. as the sole and exclusive agents for the sale of 
cyanide in the United States. That is the evidence here ad- 
mitted by the witnesses whe appeared on behalf of the Reessler 
& Hassiacher Chemical Co. 

There is. but one place you can buy this material in the United 
States, and that is from this concern, The Senator says any- 
bedy ean use the patent. The Senator must know he is not 
advised rightly in that, when the United States Government, in 
seeking patents throughout the world te make this cyanide, had 
to seek other patents and used what they called the Buscher 
patent, and it preved an absolute failure. 

Of course, there are a lot of these patents they started on 
which have expired by limitation entirely, but, as any, attormmey 
knows, there are constant additions and improvements. made to 
patents which, in effect, extend their life, and to-day those par- 
ties are afforded protection. 

The fact remains that this is a German concern, and no ene 
in this country who hag engaged im business with them doubts 
it. That is what I am getting at. When the Mine Operators’ 
Association of the State of Nevada applied te the German cen- 
cern direct for cyanide, what were they told? They were.told, in 
the first place, that the British Government had an embargo 
and would not allew the shipment, and when this Gevernment 
agreed that it could be shipped, then they found out. that this 
German concern had turned it into gas to fight our soldiers 
with, and now, after the war is over and this same operating 
association undertakes to buy cyanide from Germany, what 
are they told? They are told, “ You can not buy a pound. of 
cyanide from us. You go to the Roessler & Hasslacher Co., who 
are eur exclusive agents in the United States.” 

If you go into Great Britain, where they make sodium 
cyanide, and try to buy a pound, what will they tell you? 
They will say to you, “ We are not selling sodium cyanide in 
the United States. We are selling it solely in South Africa. 
We have an agreement with the German concern to divide up 
the world. We have our agencies in South Africa. The Ger- 
man concern has its agencies in the United States and. Mexico.” 

The situation is simply this: They have made enormeus 
profits on this chemical, and no one has attempted to deny 
that they have made enormous profits. They made those enor- 
mous profits when getting a rate not so very muel. above the 
rate they are charging at the present time. There is but one 
thing to this. It is a monopoly in this country which desires 
to continue to have a monopoly, and for the first time since 
1895 there is opposition threatened to ft, which comes from 
an Ameriean concern that was compelled to go across the river 
at Niagara Falls because it conld get pawer cheaper over there. 
That American concern compelled this very trust to eome down 
from 24 cents to 20 cents a pound on cyanide less than three 
months ago, and they never would have come down except 
for that. 

Give them this advantage over this American concern, give 
them a 10 per cent ad valorem advantage, and they will start 
in to kill that concern. That is what they desire to attempt, 
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This question now appears in a different form from what 
it did originally, and I am afraid some Senators will not 
understand the form in which it is presented now. The House 
put cyanide on the free list. After the most careful and com- 
plete investigation the House found that there was no justifica- 
tion for placing any duty on cyanide. That is the way the 
bill came to the Senate. The Senate Committee on Finance 
has offered an amendment to place a duty on cyanide of 10 
per cent ad valorem. That is the way the matter has been 
pending here during all of the debate. 

To-duy my colleague from Nevada [Mr. Oppre] has offered 
an amendment to strike out the proposed amendment of the 
Finance Committee and to place cyanide on the free list. ‘The 
result would be exactly the same as if a vote were taken on a 
motion to disagree to the committee amendment. If you strike 
out the proposed amendment of the Senate committee placing 
eyanide upon the dutiable list, it naturally goes back to where 
it was in the bill as it passed the House on the free list. But 
the junior Senator from Nevada thinks, possibly, that it would 
not only be well to strike out the proposed amendment of the 
Finance Committee, but to affirmatively say that we place it 
on the free list. I have no objection to that form of expres- 
sion, although it may mean the same thing as the other. At 
least, those who are urging this duty of 10 per cent think it is 
on the free list in the bill as it passed the House. 

Those, therefore, who are in favor of having cyanide on the 
free list must vote yea in the form in which the question is 
now placed by the amendment of the junior Senator from 
Nevada, because his amendment is to strike out the proposed 
duty of the Committee on Finance and substitute a paragraph 
stating that it shall be placed upon the free list. 

If that amendment is defeated, then it comes back to the com- 
mittee amendment providing a duty of 10 per cent. I take it 
the vote on that will be no. However, it raises the same par- 
liamentary question which came up the other day, as to 
whether you will not have voted on it twice. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. In the hearings before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry touching the production of cyanogen, 
which is a product similar to this, made by the same process, 
I understand, it developed that the world’s supply of this prod- 
uct was produced by a German monopoly, with subsidiary com- 
panies in the United States and Great Britain. From what the 
Senator from Nevada has said as to the replies from the Eng- 
lish producers, that they did not sell in the United States, and 
referring them to the German company, it is perfectly manifest 
that this company, whatever its nominal ownership may be, is 
a subsidiary company of a parent organization in Germany. In 
that event, this duty would be a bonus in favor of a German 
producer, and against a concern owned by American citizens 
who were forced.to go across the line at Niagara Falls because 
of the fact that they could not get power in this country. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I may say that practically all of the raw 
material used by the Cyanamid Co. across on the Canadian 
side is purchased in the United States. Its capital is all Amer- 
ican capital, and practically all they get on the other side is 
hydroelectric power, according to the testimony. The materials 
come from this side. Of course, as far as the nitrogen is con- 
cerned, that comes out of the air, but otherwise it is practically 
as I have stated. 

I have nothing personally against Mr. Roessler or Mr. Hass- 
lacher. I am not discussing whether they were patriotic or un- 
patriotic during the last war. I know nothing about it. I 

m only discussing the case from the evidence. The evidence 
aiscloses that this thing is a trust, has been a trust; that it is 
an absolute monopoly, always has been, and always will be, un- 
less you cen break it down through this American concern 
operating at Niagara Falls. 

I never said anything harsh against this company. but the 
Senator from Utah did. The Senator from Utah stated they 
were robbers during the war. I never said that, because I am 
not dealing in such personalities. I did, however, read from 
the Recorp disclosing how much they made, what profits their 
companies made, and that has not been denied. 

In some of their subsidiary companies they made as high as 
800 per cent, and in one as high as 1,000 per cent. This poor, 
weak institution, which has had no opposition since it started 
here, in 1895, is here now crying for a bonus, and that bonus 
is to come out of the pockets of gold and silver producers in 
this country, and out of the pockets of the fruit growers of 
this country. It is to come out of the buyers of cheap auto- 
mobiles, because they use cyanogen in case hardening cheap 
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automobiles. It is to be given deliberately to this concern as 
a bonus. 

They say that the only reason why they want this power is 
to be sure they will have that concern here always in case 
of another war. That is the idea—just so that we will have 
it here in case of another war. In the first place, we are not 
ever to have any more wars. We settled that at the recent 
aonference in Washington. But if we should have another war, 
let us remember that the Cyanamid Co. is an American con- 
cern, at Niagara Falls, and that the Cyanamid Co. did its 
part during the last war just as strongly and as efficiently as 
did the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. But I take it, it 
will be a pretty expensive proposition if we are to pay these 
people a bonus right along for the sake of having them here 
when the next war takes place. 

Mr. LODGH. Is the Senator referring to the company at 
Niagara Falls? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is the Cyanamid Co. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not sure that I ‘know the name. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There are two—one on one side of the Falls 
and one on the other. 

Mr. LODGE. Which of the companies is it of which one- 
third is owned by the Roessler & Hasslacher Co. and another 
third by the German concern—two German concerns owning 
two-thirds and the British the rest. Is that the one on the 
Canadian side? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; that is the one on the American side. 
That is the Niagara Electro Chemical Co., a subsidiary of the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. In the division of the 
cyanide trade of the world between the British and the Ger- 
mans, the British not only took their part of the world and 
gave the Germans this part of the world but they went fur- 
ther and said that as far as the particular institution which 
was to manufacture cyanogen, which is made at Niagara Falls, 
on this side, was concerned, they demanded a third interest 
in it, and they got a third interest in it, with the result that 
a third interest in it is owned by the British concern, a third 
interest by the German concern, and a third interest by the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the one on this side? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is the one on this side. 

Mr. LODGE. Where is the Cyanamid Co.? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is right across the Falls, on the Cana- 
dian side. 

Mr. LODGE. Is that an American company? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Every man in it is an American. 
American corporation, organized in Maine. 
tel in the United States. 

. LODGE. Supposing there is no protection, that it is all 
oo ‘where would the competition which is to keep the price 
down come from? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The competition would come from the 
Cyanamid Co., which is on the Canadian side of the Falls. 

Mr. LODGE. Owned by Americans? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Owned by Americans. That is where the 
competition would come in. It has already come in. It has 
come in to such an extent that when bids were put out by the 
Mine Operators’ Association for cyanamid for the ensuing year 
the Roessler & Hasslacher Co. asked 24 cents a pound. Hereto- 
fore they could get whatever they wanted, because this is the 
first year that the Cyanamid Co. ever attempted to sell cyanide 
for mining. It came in and bid 20 cents a pound. It under- 
bid them 4 cents a pound on cyanide. Now the Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co. are asking leave to meet that 20 
cents a pound. to-day in the field and are meeting it, but when 
they had a monopoly they were charging 4 cents a pound more, 
That is what we have been up against all the time. 

Mr. LODGE. Then, as I understand the Senator’s state- 
ment, the increase in this duty will benefit the German intye- 
ests. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. LODGE. The American interests are on the Canadian 
side so far as the stockholders are concerned. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not know it to be true, but I think Mr. 
Roessler and Mr. Hasslacher are now naturalized citizens of 
the United States. They have always held a substantial inter- 
est in this company, coming here as agents of the German 
concern. 

Mr. LODGE. They are agents of the great German”concern, 
the name of which I have forgotten? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. I have the name of it. 

Mr. LODGE. They are a branch of that great concern? 

Mr, PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. They are its selling agents here? 


It is an 
It buys all its ma- 
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Mr, PITTMAN. They have the exclusive selling ageney of the 
United States. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. Is there any other plant on this continent which 
produces cyanide save the one just across the river in Canada? 

Mr. PITTMAN. There is not another plant on this continent 
and there is not another sales agency on this continent, ex- 
cept the Cyanamid Co., which is trying to break into this 
business. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator means the Canadian company? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I mean the American company on the Cana- 
dian side of the Falls. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, as my State is neither a 
producer nor te any extent a consumer ef this preduct, I can 
not be charged with being biased as to whether a duty should 
be levied from that standpoint at least, or, if one is levied, 
what it should be. But I think it quite proper that the Senate, 
before passing upon the question, should get a general view of 
the whole subject. I am afraid that we have so particularized 
that possibly we have lost sight of the general aspect of the 
question. | . 

I agree With the Senator from Nevada in that I do not think 
it worth while to take into consideration whether the people 
who have the stock in the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
were loyal during the war or whether they were not. The 
evidence before us, I think, is now to the effect that the stock 
is owned by Americans, if the sale is confirmed and not set 
aside. But whether it is or not, here is the situation: We have 
on this side of Niagara Falls an American concern or a single 
concern, and it is practically the only concern, which is manu- 
faeturing this product in the United States. We have on the 
other side another concern, the stock being held by an Ameri- 
ean company, which is manufacturing the same product on the 
other side. The product which is manufactured on the Cana- 
dian side is one-half the strength of that manufactured upon 
the American side, but inasmuch as the product is sold, of 
eourse, according to the 100 or 98 per cent strength, that would 
make no difference because it is sold on the basis of the sodium 
content. 


Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator does not mean to say that 


because it is half the strength, it is imposing any fraud on the 


buyer? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; I explained that it is sold accord- 
ing to its sodium content, and therefore it makes no difference. 

Mr. PITTMAN, None at all. It is only the cyanide in the 
mass that counts for anything. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly; the Senator is exactly right, 
and that was merely explunatory of the way they were doing 
business. So far as the consumer is concerned, there are prac- 
tically only two sources on this side of the Atlantic where he 
gets his cyanide, one from the American company producing 
cyanide on the Canadian side and the other from another com- 
pany producing it on the American side. The Canadian, by 
reason of having to pay only about one-half the sum the Ameri- 
can pays for the water power which is used for the product, is 
enabled to manufacture cheaper than it can be manufactured 
on the American side. The estimate made by the committee 
is that about 10 per cent would equalize the difference in the 
cost of the manufacture—that is, 10 per cent of 10 cents a 
pound, which would be equivalent to about 1 cent per pound. 
I think that is substantially correct. 

i do net know that it would make’ much difference to the 
Aimerican people whether they are held up by one organization 
or whether they are held up by another organization. If we 
drive one out of existence, of course then we are subject en- 
tirely to the ether. The duty that we place upon the product 
seemed te us to just about balance the matter of production, 
putting the preduct into the American market. If both were 
kept running, there would be at least competition. If one of 
them was closed, if our duty was so high that it would close 
the Canadian mill or factory, of course we would suffer by it. 
But if it were just sufficiently high to allow the Canadian to 
ceme in and compete upon equal terms, there would be sufii- 
cient competition, we believe, to keep them both going. 

When we turned back to the war time and prior to the time 
that we were producing it in quantities in this country, we 
found that the price went up to 56 cents per pound. Imme- 
diately-after the war it dropped down as lew as a little over 
6 cents per pound, and it is now quoted generally at about 10 
cents per pound. So I think it is to the interest of the eon- 
sumer that both these producers shall be continued in business, 
as there seems to be quite keen rivalry between the two. I do 
not believe that the 10 per cent ad valorem is going to stop the 
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importation for a single day from the Canadian side, Re- 
member, as the Senator from Nevada has said, our principal 
competition comes from Canada. Of about 8,000,000 pounds 
imported im 1921, over 5,000,000 pounds came from Canada. The 
other imports. were divided between countries of Europe, with 
Germany considerably in the lead, but the probabilities are that 
the real contest and competition will be between the American- 
owned Canadian company and the American-owned American 
conipany. 

As to the cost, according te the testimony of the witness for 
the Homestake Mining Co., if 334 per cent duty were added to 
the cost of the product—and that was assuming that the 33% 
then proposed would add so much to the cost of the cyanide—it 
would cost his company 1.6 cents per ton in addition. Then 
if we divide that by one-third it would cost about 5 mills per 
ton, or one-half of 1 cent per ton, for the use of the cyanide in 
extracting gold. Of course, Mr. President, I do not think that 
will amount to a great deal or that it will seriously affect the 
output of the Homestake Mining Co. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srertrne], speaking on 
behalf of and for the Homestake Mining Co. in his State, called 
attention to the fact that while only 400 or 500 men were 
employed in the American factory to produce cyanide, there 
were 20,000 or more men, if I understood him correctly, em- 
ployed in extracting gold from the ore. Assuming that to be 
the case—the Senator and I are both protectionists—and while 
both of us will vote for protection upon our cattle and upen 
beef, I call the attention of the Senator from South Dakota to 
the fact that where there is one beef producer there are mil- 
lions of beef consumers in the United States. We are both 
going to vote fer a protection upon flour, and I call his atten- 
tion again to the fact that while there are millers in number, 
and while their employees are infinitesimal compared with the 
entire American public, still we as protectionists will vote a 
protection upon the flour as we do upon the wheat. We might 
take any one of the great concerns of the country which pro- 
duce less than 50 per cent of all that is consumed, and the 
argument that is applied by the Senator from South Dakota 
would apply in different degree. 

I do not think this will add materially to the cest of cyanide. 
I think. if both companies operate they will compete with each 
other. I do not for one minute believe that the added duty of 
10 per cent, which is equivalent to 1 per cent or less on cyanide, 
will drive the American company, which is producing on the 
Canadian side, out of business, nor am I doubtful, even if we 
had less than that, if it would drive the other company out en- 
tirely. 

It will have this effect: The American company—that is, the 
one producing on the American side—also produces a great 
many other products. Its products are not exclusively cyanide. 
It can drop its cyanide business, and if the Canadian competi- 
tion was too strong it would drop its cyanide business and con- 
tinue with its other products. The moment that was done, then 
I am inclined to think that there would be quickly an under- 
standing between the Canadian, the British, and the German, 
and we would pay very dearly for not allowing the American 
concern to continue in business. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from North Dakota, if he is willing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why is it that the manufacturers upon the 
American side must pay more for their power than the manu- 
facturers wpon the Canadian side? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will read from the testimony whieb I 
have here, if the Senator will allow me to do so. This is the 
statement of Mr. Rigney, who represents the Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Chemical Co. It is not denied, and those who represent 
the other side admit, they get their power cheaper. This is 
what Mr. Rigney says: 

Our Canadian competitors just across the Niagara River gets its 
hydroelectric power at about one-half the price we are obliged to pay 
on the New York side. Canadian power companies enjoy what is prac- 
tically a Government subsidy, in that they are not obliged to pay either 
Dominion or local taxes. Hydroelectric energy is a very important 
factor in the production of cyanide, and is a large element in pre- 
duction cost. 

They have investigated this question, and, while there was a 
claim to the contrary, I think these representing the Canadian 
side of the industry admitted that there was a difference of 
about 1} cents a pound in their favor. However, we gave only 
the equivalent of 1 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I do not yet quite understand who is re- 
sponsible for that difference in the cost. Who fixes the cost of 
the power on the American side? 
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Mr. McOUMBER. 
‘that has to €o with the production of ‘power ‘on the American 


side, and the Canadian cost is fixed under the Canadian laws; 


and under the Canadian laws the company is exempted from 
the taxes to which reference has ‘been made. . Therefore they 
secure the power more cheaply than it can be obtained on the 
American side. I can hardly answer the Senater from Iowa 
as to why that is so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If ‘the ®ommission could fix the rate for 
power on the American side so as to equalize that cost, then the 
two companies would be able to compete with each other on 
even terms. 

Mr. McCUMBER. TI might say that I am informed by the 
expert that ‘the Canadian process—whether it is a patented 
process or not I do not know—is a somewhat cheaper process, 
in addition to their power being cheaper. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, a great many ‘state- 
ments have ‘been made in reference to the German ownership 
of the Roessler & Hasslacher Co. It is true a portion of the 
stock of that company—I think some 8,800 shares—were owned 
by German interests and were taken over by the Alien Property 
Custodian. I understand that those shares have been offered 
for sale, but that the sale fell through, and that the Alien 
Property Custodian is still holding them. The company was 
inaugurated by German interests which came here in 1897 and 
settled at Perth Amboy. There was also a large American in- 
vestment in the company. ‘They manufactured chemicals prior 
to the war. ‘They were a reputable concern, aS were many of 
the other German concerns which came here and ‘established 
industries, and during the war they were managed by American 
citizens and not by the Alien Property Custodian. 

They manufactured cyanide of potassium, which was much 
needed during the war. They kept their prices uniform, as is 
shown by the scale of prices which I introfluced inthe record 
some time ago at about 30 cents per pound, I think, or perhaps 
2 or 3 cents above.or below that price. 

I have written a good many of the industries in my State 
asking what their experience with this concern was, and they 
have stated that they were treated very fairly by the company 
during the war; that the company did not profiteer when the 
supply of cyanide from Germany was cut off; and ‘that they 
were enabled to get the product which they used and utilized in 
their industries at a very reasonable price. 

The situation is this: The large mining companies in the West 
do use 1,000,000 or 1,250,000 pounds of cyanide of potassium, but 
the American consumption is 17,000,000 pounds a year. It is 
utilized in many of the industries in my State, which are will- 
ing that cyanide should be protected because they feel that they 
should be independent of foreign countries. Besides that, 
15,000,000 pounds of caustic soda and charcoal and ammonia 
are used, and those American products are utilized. 

The question is whether we are going to protect this industry 
or are going to destroy it simply because the Homestake Mining 
Co. or the Tonapah Mining Co., which are making probably as 
large profits as do the Roessler & Hasslacher Co., want to cut 
down their costs of gold mining. That is the point. ‘The ques- 
tion is one of protecting the American industry as against a 
Canadian industry, into which American capital has gone, in 
order to secure lower water-power rates, and which employs 
Canadian labor and uses Canadian raw materials, as I am in- 
formed. The whole principle of protection to American industry 
will be destroyed in this instance if this article is placed on the 
free list, when prior to 1918, as I understand, it had a protective 
tariff higher than the duty now proposed to be imposed by the 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummins] has asked a very interesting question, namely, Why 
is the hydroelectric power cheaper on the Canadian side than it 
is on the American side? ‘The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] has just said that American capital went over 
into Canada across the river, where it could get cheaper hydro- 
electric power. 

Not long ago a_great many corporations engaged in the pro- 
duction of hydrd@lectric power in America appointed a very 
noted engineer to investigate the cost to the consumer of hydro- 
electric power in Canada and in America. The Canadian hydro- 
electric energy comes from governmental operation. In Amer- 
ica it is privately owned. It was to the interest of those inter- 
ested to show that privately owned concerns supply the con- 
sumer with electricity cheaper than public concerns over in 
Canada, and the noted engineer to whom TI have referred made 
that kind of a report after a full investigation, and concluded 
that the consumers in America were supplied with hydroelectric 
power cheaper than it was supplied to the Canadian people by 
the government-owned operations. ‘That was when they were 
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trying to prevent Government operation of hydroelectric plants 
on our streams and ‘to foster the idea of having such operations 
conducted by privately owned concerns. When it is looked at 
from that viewpoint they are able to demonstrate from expert 
testimony that private ceneerns furnish the power cheaper and 
that we have cheaper electricity on this side than on the Cana- 
dian side. When, however, for the purpose of a tariff it is to 
their interest to show that electric power is cheaper in Canada, 
they reach the opposite conclusion, and we are told that this 
eorperation went to Canada, where they could buy their electric 
energy cheaper than they could in America. So Senators can 
take their choice; it is “ heads I win and tails you lose.” 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, did the same experts reach a 
different conclusion at the same time? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; that would make an argument that would 
be too easily refuted ; there were different experts, of course. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I think it will be found on in- 
vestigation that the American Cyanamid Co. uses practically 
twice the amount of power for manufacturing their product as 
is used by the concern on the American side; so it is necessary 
that they have cheaper power. 

I should like further to emphasize the fact that the American 
Cyanamid Co. which manufactures its preducts on the Canadian 
Side buys all of its‘raw material from Pennsylvania and other 
of our States. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think this case presents 
a most delightful specimen of the possible absurdities of the 
protective tariff system. The Niagara River flows between 
Canada and the United States; the people living on the Cana- 
dian side of the river are very much like the people living on 
the United States side of the river; the same water gives power 
on each side of the river; but now we are told that it is neces- 
sary to have a protective tariff enacted in order that a factory 
on the American side of the river shall be able to compete 
with a factory on ‘the Canadian side of ‘the river, although each 
factory derives its power from the electric current generated 
by the same stream of water at the same time. 

Mr. WILIAAMS. Probably they have pauper water on the 
Canadian side and pauper labor. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; as the Senator from Mississippi 
suggests, they have probably pauper water and pauper electric 
current on the Canadian side of the river and that may make a 
difference. . 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I am very much surprised 
at the argument of the Senator from Nebraska, who is a great 
scholar and a great statesman. Does he not know that hydro- 
electric power is derived by force of gravity acting upon a 
cubic foot of water falling a certain distance, and does he not 
know that there is a different law of gravitation on the Cana- 
dian side than that which prevails on the American side? Does 
he not further know that we are bound to equalize the difference 
in the operations of a natural law on the one side of the Niagara 
River as against the other, or the law of gravitation will bank- 
rupt everybody on this side? - 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘There seems to be a very violent dispute 
between the tariff law and the law of gravitation in this case. 

Mr. ODDTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ODDIE. I should like to suggest to the Senator that 
the American Cyanamid Co., which manufactures this product 
on the Canadian side, pays practically the same wages that 
are paid in the United States. There is also another prin- 
ciple involved here: The Senator knows that the price of 
gold has been fixed by the Government, and the Senator knows 
that a duty on cyanide will add an increased burden on the 
gold-mining industry which can not be passed on to the con- 
sumer, because the Government has fixed the price. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I must say I view the 
position of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Qppre] with some- 
what mixed feelings. I would sympathize with his position, 
as representing the mines of Nevada, if he had the same infer- 
est in protecting the American consumer in other schedules 
of this outrageous tariff bill that he now manifests when it 
hits particularly a special interest of his own constituents. 
This tariff duty levied against this particular article, cyanide, 
is not any more iniquitous, so far as the consumers of cyanide 
are concerned, than many of the other rates are against the 
plain, ordinary garden variety of consumers—the American 
citizen. I natice that a number of Republicans over there who 
are very ardent for imposing outrageous duties for the protec- 
tion of their industries and for the extortion of higher prices 
from the American consumers seem to see a new light when a 
tariff duty is imposed in such a way as to increase the eost 
of certain articles for particular industries in their States, and 
yet the principle is exactly the same. 
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Seriously, however, I intended when I rose to refer to the 
fact that testimony taken before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations some years ago, When that committee had under con- 
sideration the question of hydroelectric power on the Canadian 
side of the river and the United States side of the river did not 
reveal that there was any difference in cost to speak of. There 
may be a little exemption: from taxation, which has already 
been commented upon by the Senator from Iowa, but that is 
more than overcome by the fact that the factory on the Cana- 
dian side of the river not only pays the same for labor on that 
side that the power-house pays on this side of the river but 
it purchases in the United States many of the mateiials which 
it uses; and to bring in here as an excuse for the imposition 
of this tariff the fact that there is a fractional difference in 
the cost of power on the Canadian side of the river and on 
the American side is to my mind absurd. 

Mr. President, as I understand, this is the history of the 
power situation ulong the Niagara River: We entered into 
a treaty with Canada for the purpose of preserving Niagara 
Falls. We were the moving party. The United States was 
active in bringing about the treaty; and in order to induce 
Canada te consent to a limitation of the water power to be 
tnken out of the Niagara River, we agreed that the United 
States would consume less of that power than we accorded to 
Canada the right to consume. The actual fact is to-day that we 
are using all of our power on this side of the river, and not 
only that, but we are bringing power from Canada over to the 
United States side by wire and are actually using Canada’s 
hydroelectric power on the United States side of the river in 
competition with the power which we take out on this side of 
the river. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Iowa? ~ 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Nebraska was in error 
when he said that I commented upon the exemption from tax- 
ation upon the Canadian side, for I knew nothing about it. 
That was a statement made by the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumper]. What I was interested in was in finding 
out, if I could, why it costs more for power upon the American 
side than upon the Canadian side. I knew that some years 
ago the very unfair arrangement was made between the United 
States and Canada that allowed Canada to use a greater pro- 
portion of the power developed by Niagara Falls under that 
arrangement than was permitted in the United States. I sup- 
pose there is no way of avoiding that unjust arrangement, as 
I regarded it at the time, and still regard it; but who deter- 
mines what the manufacturer on either side of the river shall 
pay for the power developed? That is what I want to know; 
and the Senator from Nebraska, having been very familiar with 
the arrangement made between the United States and Canada, 
may be able to answer that question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not certain that I can, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I have the impression, however, that the New York 
Legislature has assumed jurisdiction to regulate in some way 
the charge for the power or the distribution of the power in 
the State of New York. I know that the War Department has 
had some authority in licensing those who take water power 
from the supply, but I think the New York Legislature has 
placed some limit upon the charge. 

Mr. CUMMINS; 
ernment—either the New York government or the United States 
Government—that determines what the American manufac- 
turer upon this side shall pay for the power which is developed 
in his factory, whatever business he may be in; and it must 
be the Canadian Government that fixes the rate which shall be 
paid for power developed upon the other side. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think that is probable. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What is the difference between the two? 
That is what I am trying to find out. The statement read by 
the Senator from North Dakota does not satisfy me at all, 
because, whoever the gentleman is, he refers to the effect upon 
the output rather than to the terms under which each of the 
companies is operating. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, of course I do not know. 
I think the burden of proof is upon the committee, if it proposes 
to impose this barrier against this import from a single factory 
on the other side of the river, to show why it is done and what 
the difference is. The only thing that the chairman of the 
committee has stated is that the Canadian Government makes 
some exemption from taxation. That would be explained by 
what my colleague [Mr. Norris] has said, that on the Canadian 
side the Government has erected the power plant and sells the 
power at’a moderate cost, probably, to the consumers there. I 
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am advised, however, that there is an excess of power on the 
Canadian side of the river, and that the power on the United 
States side of the river is fully consumed, so that under a 
license it has already happened that power has been brought 
from the Canadian side of the river by wire over to the Ameri- 
can side and sold to the establishments on the United States 
side of the river. 

If that is the case, I suggest to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance at this time that a tariff ought to be imposed 
against that pauper electric current coming over from the 
Canadian side and being sold in competition with the United 
States current on this side. If we are actually getting pauper 
electricity from the Canadian side of the river, there ought to 
be a tariff imposed against it for the protection of the elec- 
tricity of the United States, 

But, Mr. President, how about the Republican doctrine of 
the infant industry? Here we have been told that the manu- 
facture of cyanide in this country is a monopoly; that it is 
allied with the German monopoly; that it is a part of it; that 
it has been in existence since 1885; that it is a long-established 
and a wealthy monopoly, making a profit so great that it runs 
up into the hundreds of per cents, as I understood the Senator 
from Nevada to say. It has been in operation 38 years, and is 
making enormous profits. On the other side of the river, the 
Canadian side, the only competition is from an establishment 
only built during the war, which has only just barely begun to 
enter the American market; and yet it is necessary against that 
infant on the other side of the river to impose this tariff for 
the protection of this giant, this rich and prosperous concern, 
upon the United States side of the river. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Senator know who owns 
the American Cyanamid Co.? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understood that the ownership had 
been pretty well established so far. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the testimony—and that is 
all I am going by—is to the effect that the stock is owned by 
American citizens, that it is a Maine corporation, and that all 
the material it buys, except the water power, is bought in the 
United States. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What I say, Mr. President, and then 
I have not anything more to say, is that this is really the 
height of absurdity. This is carrying the old idea of protec- 
tion to an absolutely absurd point. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I want to say just one 
word. 

This is the newest theory for the justification of a tariff tax 
that I have ever heard. I have heard the infant-industry 
theory. I know it by heart. I have heard the pauper-labor 
theory. I know that nearly by heart. I have heard of the in- 
dependence-of-industry theory. I know that tolerably well. 
This, however, seems to be an effort to protect ourselves or our 
industries against greater taxes in the United States than exist 
in some other countries—in other words, to vote out, of the 
Treasury a certain amount of money collected by taxation in 
order to make up for the inefficiency of the Government of the 
United States in levying taxation of another character. 

Surely the water is not pauper. The taxation may be pauper 
because it is less than ours, as wages are said to be pauper 
whenever they are less; but to begin this brand-new theory 
that wherever taxation in another country is less than it is in 
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which our own State or National Legislatures have laid upon 
our own industry is the newest brand-new thing that has ever 
been suggested to a political economist. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let us have the yeas and nays, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WiILLtAms] is almost always absolutely fair in his 
discussion of every subject, and if he breaks away from his 
good rule once in a lifetime I can easily excuge him for doing it. 

Mr. President, we are not attempting to make the taxation 
basis, any more than we are attempting to make the law of 
gravity, the rule by which we are to determine whether a thing 
costs more or less on the Canadian side. Freedom from taxes, 
relief from taxes, May enable a company upon the Canadian 
side to sell its power cheaper than one on this side which has 
to pay taxes; but, after all, it is a difference in the cost of the 
hydroelectric power without reference to what was the cause 
of making it cheaper on the one side or on the other. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is all I have said; and if I am mis- 
taken in the statement that there is a desire to equalize our 
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overtaxation with the Canadian undertaxation as compared the 
one with the other, then I got the information, as I thought, 
unless I misheard him, from tlie Senator himself a moment ago. 
I thought he said that the fact that these people could under- 
sell us in their power was owing to the fact that they were 
taxed less; in other words, they were exempt from certain taxes 
in Canada to which the power on this side was subjected. Is 
not that true? Is not that what the Senator said? 

Mr. McCUMBER, The real thing that is true is the fact that 

*they sell their power to preduce the cyanide on the Canadian 
side cheaper than the same pewer can be bought on this. side. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then we come to just what I said. 

Mr. McCUMBER, The Senator asked me why that was so, 
and, of course, I had to tell. the Senator why it was so,.and that 
was one of the elements entering into the reason. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not ask the Senator why it was so. 
I merely made the statement that, according to the Senator's 
statement, he wanted this tariff tax beeause the power paid less 
taxation in Canada than it did on the American side. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President; the Senator is mis- 
taken. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I made the further statement that 
that: was a brand new theory, to the effeet that we must equaiize 
between the undertaxation of a foreign country and the over- 
taxation of our own; in other words, that if we were, com- 
pared to a foreign country, inefficient and uneconomical as a 
governmental agency, then we must levy a tax upon all the 
people, who were not to blame for the legislation, in order to 
equalize the inequality thereby produced. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator was mistaken, because, of 
course, I took no such view. I stated. that it cost more for the 
hydroelectric power on this side of the river than it cost upon 
the other, and, as that is used in the production. of cyanide, it 
must necessarily cost more to produce upen this side than upon 
the other, other things being equal. It made no difference to 
me what the causes were which entered into a higher charge 
being made upen this side than upon the other side, but, inas- 
much as the Senator from Towa asked me for the reasons, I 
proceeded to give him one of the reasons, which was that on 
the Canadian side the Canadian producer, which is really the 
Government, is not subjected to any taxation whatever, whereas 
on the American side the producer does have to pay his taxes. 

But there is another reason I want to give, in addition to that, 
which the Senator from Mississippi and myself always agree is 
one of the governing factors in fixing prices, and that is the 
law of supply and demand. On the American side the amount 
of power allotted has been used up, and you can not get any 
more power from the American side at the present time. They 
have sold all of the power they have, and have nothing more 
to sell, and can hold up thetr prices, whereas on the Canadian 
side they have more power than they have customers for, and 
therefore, in order to sell the power, they can sell cheaper. 

Taking that in connection with the fact that they are not sub- 
jected to taxes, they actually do sell their power cheaper, and, 
as I understand, it stands in the ratio of about 12 to 8—that is, 
12 on the American to 8 on the other side—and that makes a 
miterial difference in the cost of production. So we tried by 
our duty to about equalize the cost of production on the one 
side and on the other. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator this question, for I have the highest admiration and 
respect for his intellectual integrity: Does not the Senator 
really think that the difference in price at which these two 
companies can sell their products is more owing to the su- 
periority of patents of the company which is operating on the 
Canadian side to the patent of the company operating on this 
side than to any other one cause? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I gave the three. I mentioned that as one 
of the elements. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator think that the taxing 
power of the United States ought to be used for the purpose of 
overcoming intellectual inferiority in methods pursued on our 
side of the Niagara River? 

Mr. McCUMBER. After a patent is once obtained by a 
company the question of intellectual superiority on inferiority 
does not enter into it to any extent. The other company can 
not use the patent, while the company which owns it can use 
the patent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But one is using the more intellectual 
process than the other, a superior process, and that is a grade 
of intellectual comparison. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the three elements enter into the 
question, and the fact remains that the Canadian does produce 
cheaper. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre] to the 
committee amend nient. 

Mr. ASHU%ST. May we have the amendment stated again 
so that we will pvnderstand the particular question to be 
voted on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Assistant Secretary. The Senator from Nevada moves 
to strike out the comnrittee amendment where it appears on page 
18, known as paragraph 33a, and to insert the same words, 
down to the word “cyanide,” on line 5, at page 220, after line 
11, as- paragraph 1560a, or in the free list. 

Mr. PITTMAN. As I understand it, an affirmative vote 
means to put it on the free list, and a negative vote means 10 
per cent ad valorem? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That fs correct. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proeeeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when Mr. OveRsMAN’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Overman] is tn- 
avoidably detained from the Senate. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer that I made 
earlier in the day, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Rans- 
DEE] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Evce] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Contr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TrRamM&gL4}; 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Writs] with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKetrtar]; and 

The Senator from New Yortr (Mr. Carder] with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HEFtin}. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 14, as ere 


YE AS—46. 


” Myers 
Nelson 
Newberry 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 
Norris 
oe 
pps 
Pittman 
Rawson 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
NAYS—14. 
Ball Frelinghuysen jaan 
Brandegee Gooding Page 


Dillingham Hale Pepper 
France McCumber Smoot 


NOT VOTING—=36. 


Moses 
New 
Overman 
Owen 
Poindexter 
King Pomerene 
Motors nick ae Weller 
} rm 
a 7 McKellar Shields Willis. 
Se Mr. Oppie’s amendment to the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 
Mr. HARRISON. Is it in order for the Seeretary to tell us 
how many Republicans failed to vote on the roll call just had? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not in erder at this time. 
Mr. McCUMBER. In order to see whether it is necessary 
for any protection in placing this product upon the free list, 


I wish to announce the follow- 


Hitchcock 
Johnson 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. 
Cummins Jones, Wash. 
Dial Kellogg 
Etkins Kendrick 
Ernst Keyes 
Fletcher Ladd 

La Follette 

Lod 


Malialey 
McNary 


Ashburst 
Bursum 


Simmons 
Smith 


Stanley 
Sterling 
Swanson 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Watson, Ga. 


Gerry 
Williams 


Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 


Sutherland 
Warren 


du Pont 
Edge 
Fernald 
Harreld 
Heflin 


Shortridge 
Stanfiel< 
Townsend 
‘Trammell 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ind. 


Borah 
Broussard 
Calder 
Cameron 
Caraway 
Colt 

Crow 
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I ask the Secretary to read the proposed amendment which was 
just agreed to. 

The AssIsTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed on page 18 to strike 
out all of the committee amendment and to insert the same 
words, down to and including the word “cyanide” printed on 
line 5, at page 220, after line 11, as follows: 


Par. 1560a. Cyanide, potassium cyanide, sodium cyanide, all cyanide 
motte ond eyanide mixtures, combinations and compounds containing 
cyanide, 


Mr. McCUMBER. 
one motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to suggest to the mover of the 
amendment that we ought to have in it, after the word 
“ cyanide,” the words “not specially provided for.” I ask if it 
was his desire to eliminate that? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, a point of order. That may 
not be done under the precedent: established to-day. We are 
falling into the very trap against which some of us warned 
Senators. The Senate having adopted an amendment to the 
amendment it can not further amend the provision under the 
precedent set to-day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is entirely wrong. 

Mr. LODGE. This was a rejection. 

Mr. ASHURST. No; it was not a rejection. 

Mr. PITTMAN. As I understand it, we have now adopted an 
amendment to the committee amendment. Is not the question 
now upon the adoption of the committee amendment as 
amended? 

Mr. McCUMBER. My query was whether it is the desire of 
the Senator from Nebraska to eliminate the words “ not spe- 
cially provided for,’ because there are so many of the products 
that are specially provided for that, in order to make the mat- 
ter certain, these words should be included, as the item is car- 
ried over into the free list. 

Certainly no one is claiming for a single moment that we can 
change the vote which has been had and which has stricken 
this item off the dutiable list and put it upon the free list, but 
of course we can amend in a manner which does not change 
that, and perfect it as it goes into the free list. I wanted to 
get the opinion of the two Senators from Nevada, who have 
taken a strong interest in this item, as to whether that usual 
provision should go in at the end of the paragraph. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I may have misheard, but I understand 
that the only thing done was to strike out the duty fixed by the 
committee. If that be the case, the question arises whether the 
product is dropped into the basket clause or whether it is left 
upon the free list. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is mistaken. I understand 
the motion was to strike it from the dutiable list and insert 
the same in the free list. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I was mistaken. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But in the motion there were not included 
the words “ not specially provided for.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think we can take that matter up after 
the question is voted on finally. I am perfectly sure that we 
ean take that matter up, and if there is anything to be elimi- 
nated along that line we can do it then. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. There is no question that we can. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I now ask for a vote upon the amendment as 
amended. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no objection. ‘I only desired to get 
the Senator’s wish, because when we reach it in the Senate, or 
otherwise, the usual clause should be inserted. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; that is very true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What item does the Senator 
from North Dakota wish to take up next? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire now to go to page 20, paragraph 47. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment on that paragraph. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 20, paragraph 47. Mag- 
nesium: Carbonate. The committee proposes, in line 18, to 
strike out “ three-fourths ” and insert “ one-half,” so as to read: 

Chloride, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would it not be better to take up paragraph 
204a? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My colleague is not here, and I 
know that he expects to take up that paragraph after the dye 
proposition is disposed of. 


I understand that is all included in the 
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Mr. SMOOT. He told me he would be ready to go on with it 
to-day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I spoke to him about it on 
Saturday, and he said he would be ready to take it up after the 
dye proposition was discussed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I spoke to the Senator’s colleague to-day right 
after we convened, and he said he could go on with it to-day if 
we reached it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. He is not here, and he ought to 
be here when it is taken up, because he has given it special 
attention. I think he is absent on committee work, but I do not 
know exactly where he is. 

Mr. McCUMBER.,~ Let me first explain the situation as in- 
dicated by the question of the Senator from Utah. The com- 
mittee proposes to strike out, on line 22, the words “aad cal- 
cined magnesite, including dead burned and grain, three-fourths 
of 1 cent per pound; and magnesite, crude or ground, one-half 
of 1 cent per pound.” Then in lieu of that they propose to 
insert, on page 38, in paragraph 204a, the words, “ Crude mag- 
nesite, five-sixteenths of 1 cent per pound, caustic calcined 
magnesite, five-eighths of 1 cent per pound,” and so forth. That 
is, to take it out of the chemical schedule where it is placed now 
and put it into the earthen schedule where it belongs, and to 
change it to some extent. So it does not make very much 
difference which one we take up first. Inasmuch as I do not 
think it belongs in this schedule, we should first decide to take 
it out of this schedule, and when we reach it in the proper place 
then we can determine what the rate should be. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What my colleague desires, and 
I know what I desire, is to defeat the amendment on page 20 
and leave the rate as the House provided. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it would be very much better to take 
up paragraph 204a, crude magnesite, first. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It does not make a bit of difference to 
me. We have both before us, and if it is more convenient to 
Senators I will ask that we take up paragraph 204a, on page 33. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am not pre- 
pared to say that we want to take that up now. My colleague 
is on the way here, and he has made special preparation to take 
up the subject. It seems to me proper to take up the amend- 
ment on page 20. I know that would be my preference, so far 
as I am concerned. My colleague is on the way now and will 
be here in just a few moments, so if there is anything else we 
can take up, probably it would be well to do so. He will be 
here inside of two or three minutes. j 

Mr. McCUMBER. Can not the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington discuss the matter? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My colleague is specially pre- 
pared to discuss it, and I would prefer that he should do it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand the Senator’s colleague is at 
the Attorney General’s office. So he can hardly get here in a 
few minutes. However, I will see if I can find another puara- 
graph. Can we proceed to paragraph 319, the metal schedule, - 
anchors? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ported, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 61, paragraph 319, in 
line 16, the committee proposes to strike out “25” and insert 
* 30,” so as to read: 

Iron or steel anchors and parts thereof; forgings of iron or steel, or 
of combined iron and steel, not machined, tooled, or otherwise advanced 
in condition by any process or operation subsequent to the forging 
process, not specially provided for, 30 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. ROBINSON. My colleague the junior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Caraway] has looked into this subject and he is 
not in the Chamber just now. He left here with the under- 
standing that other paragraphs in the schedule passed over 
would be taken up. Is there not something in the other sched- 
ules that might be considered now? What about brick? 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have agreed that we will not act upon 
brick until we get through with magnesite, because it enters 
into brick. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It may be appropriate to postpoue it. I 
had not entered into any such agrement, however. It went 
over at the request of Senators on the other side of the Cham- 
ber for several days because they were not prepared to take 
it up. I was not informed of any such agreement. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘There is so much confusion in the Cham- 
ber that I can not understand what is going on. Does the Sena- 
tor object to taking up paragraph 319? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have just stated that my colleague [Mr. 
Caraway} had looked into that paragraph and had expected to 
discuss it. He is on his way over here now, I am told. 


The paragraph will be re- 
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‘Mr, SIMMONS. I understand the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD] has some other matter which he was looking after 
that he is.ready to take up how, __. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Paragraphs-351, 352, and 353 might be dis- 
posed of without any considerable discussion. No changes have 
been made by the committee in paragraphs 351 and 352, and 
there is only one amendment that I desire to offer to para- 
graph 353. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Very well. 

The AssistaANT SECRETARY, On page 71, paragraph 353, foun- 
tain pens, in line 15, the committee proposes to strike out 
“valued at not more than $2 per dozen, 72 cents per dozen; 
valued at more than $2 and not more than $6 per dozen, $1.50 
per dozen; and in addition thereto, on all of the foregoing, 25 
per cent ad valorem” and to insert “72 cents per dozen and 40 
per cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 
thereet 12 ches par tee and oo oe —— ®t ded, mat 
the value of cartons and fillers shall be included in the dutiable value. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. Mr. President, while the committee has 
not attempted to amend paragraph 351, I think it well to submit 
a few comments upon it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator’s argument 
may read very well to-morrow in the Recorp, but it is of no 
advantage to us here unless we may hear it, if we are going to 
vote on the question to-day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No vote can be taken on this paragraph, 
because the committee has made no change in it; and I merely 
want to submit a brief comment on it preparatory to offering 
an amendment when an amendment shall be in order. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Texas is speaking about 
paragraph 351? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I refer to paragraph 351. 

Mr. LODGE. There is no amendment to paragraph 351, and 
only amendments to committee amendments are now in order. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I understand that; but I merely wish to 
make certain comments on this paragraph and the following 
one before proceeding to paragraph 353. My remarks will be 
brief; they will not take up much time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. All I desire to do is to hear the Senator 
from Texas. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I wish to say a word with 
reference to paragraph 351, which reads as follows: 


provided for, 12 cents per gross; with 


Pens, metallic, not specially 
d barrel in one piece, 15 cents per gross. 


nib an 

It should be said that this paragraph repeats the action of the 
House without change, and reproduces without change the pro- 
visions relating to these articles in the Payne-Aldrich bill of 
1909. The rates carried in this paragraph as it reaches the Sen- 
ate, and as they appeared in the bill as passed by the House 
and in the Payne-Aldrich enactment, involve an increase over 
existing Democratic duties of about 25 per cent. The increase 
is not justified. In 1919 the home production of these pens had 
a value of $1,706,000, exports a value of $569,239, and imports a 
value of about $277,000. 2 

In 1920 the imports amounted to about $400,000, and during 
the first nine months of 1921 to $170,000, approximately. 

The exports had a value in 1920 of $489,826, and during the 
first nine months of 1921 of $83,165. So we see, Mr. President, 
that under the existing Democratic rate the domestic industry 
is not only meeting domestic needs, but that there is a consid- 
erable volume of exportations from year to year. 

In 1919 the principal countries to which these articles were 
exported were the United Kingdom, British India, Brazil, and 
Cuba, and in 1920 the United Kingdom, Brazil, British India, 
and Cuba. 

As to the next paragraph, paragraph 352, dealing with “ pen- 
holder tips, penholders and parts thereof, gold pens, combi- 
nation penholders compris'ng penholders, pencil, rubber eraser, 
automatic stamp, or other attachments, it may be said that 
under the existing Democratic rate there was in 1919 an out- 
put valued at $1,801,000. “The imports in that year amounted 
to only about $7,000 and the exports to $200,354, yet the pend- 
ing bill proposes a substantial advance over the present Demo- 
eratie tariff of 25 per cent ad valorem. 

I may say here that home production under the existing 
rate grew from a value of $642,461 in 1914 to $1,801,000 in 
1919, showing that the industry is making steady progress 
under’ the existing tariffs, and that, therefore, there can be no 
good reason for so pronounced an increase as is proposed by the 
bill as it came from the other House. 

The imports in 1920 had a value of $12,000 and during the 
first nine months of 1921 of about $8,000. 
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The exports in 1920 had a value of. $222,376 and during the 
first-nine months of 1921 a value of.$146,243. j 

The principal, countries te which exports of these articles 
were sent in 1919 were the United Kingdom, Canada, Brazil, 
and Argentina, and in 1920 the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Argentina, and British India. There again, Mr. President, the 
fact that the domestic industry is not only supplying all the 
needs of the American people but is exporting considerable 
amounts in addition, while imports remain so small, is cer- 
tainly an argument against any increase in the duties. 

Now we come to paragraph 353, which reads as follows: 

Par. 353. Fountain pens, fountain-pen holders, stylographic pens, 
and parts thereof, valued at not more than $2 per dozen, 72 cents 
Be jozen ; valued at more than $2 and not more than $6 per dozen, 

1.50 per dozen; and in addition thereto, on all of the foregoing, 25 
per cent ad valorem: Provided, That the value of cartons and 
shall be included in the dutiable value. 

The duty on these articles in the existing Underwood-Sim- 
mons Act is 25 per cent ad valorem. It might be well to call 
attention here to the fact that under the existing Democratic’ 
duty this industry has grown from a total capital of $3,269,809 
in 1914, with an output valued at $6,865,074, to a total value 
of output in 1919 of $15,997,000, showing a healthy and re- 
markable development. 

The imports in 1919 amounted to but $12,169, and during the 
first nine months of 1921 to but $51,482, the proportion of im- 
ports to home production being remarkably small, and certainly 
not large enough to justify the claim that importations are 
threatening the domestic industry. 

Let me call attention to the fact that a considerable volume of 
exportations has occurred in connection with this industry. In 
1919 the exports had a value of $409,517; in 1920 of $518,410; 
and during the first nine months of 1921. of $197,569. Certainly, 
Mr. President, an increase in the duty can not be supported 
when we take these facts into consideration. , 

I therefore move, in lieu of the amendment recommended by 
the Senate committee, to insert the words “25 per centum ad 
valorem,” that being the existing rate; the rate under which the 
industry is making such satisfactory progress. I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Texas will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. In the committee amendment, on page 
71, at the beginning of line 19, it is proposed to strike out “72 
cents per dozen and 40 per centum ad valorem” and to insert 
“25,” so as to read “25 per centum ad valorem.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I also wish to strike out the other part of 
the amendment recommended by, ti® committee. 

The Reaping CrerK. It is also proposed to strike out after 
the word “ thereof,” in line 15 down to and including the words 
“ad valorem,” on line 18. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair that I announced earlier to-day, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). 
Repeating the announcement that I made before, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. Observing that he has 
not voted, I transfer my pair to the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. HasreLpD] and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Making the same announcement as 
before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the affirmative). [I 
find that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], with whom 
I have a pair, has not voted. I transfer that pair with him to 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] and will let my vote 
stand. 

Mr. STERLING (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH] to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] and 
will let my vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Caper] with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HEF Lin] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey {Mr. Epce] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]; . / 


llers 
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The Senacor from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR].; and 
The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wriuis} with the Senator from 
Ohio {[Mr. PomERENE]. 
The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 38, as follows: 
YEAS—2k. 


Robinson 


Sheppard 
Simmons 
Stanley 


Swanson 

Underwood 
NAYS—38. 
Frelinghuysen McCumber 
Hale McKinley 
Johnson McLean 
Jones, Wash. McNary 


Nelson 
Curtis Kendrick Newberry 
Keyes 


Dillingham Norbeck 
ns Ladd Oddie 


Kernst Lodge Page 

France McCormick Pepper 
NOT VOTING—37. 

Nicholson 


Ashurst Harrison 

Caraway Hitchcock 

Dial Jones, N. Mex. 

Fletcher La Feollette 
Norris 


Gerry 0: 
Ransdell 


Walsh, Mass. 
Watson, Ga, 
Williams 


Harris 


Ball 
Brandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Capper 


Borah 
Calder Goo 
Cameron Harrel 
Colt Heftin 
Crow 
Culbersen 


Glass 


adsworth 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watsen, Ind, 
Weller 
Willis 


Lenroot 
McKellar 


Cummins 


du Pont 
Bdge Myers 
Fernald New 


So Mr. ee amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was re 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The question new is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that we may proceed now to the con- 
sideration of paragraph 354. 

The Assistanr Secrerary. Paragraph 354: Penknives,, 
pocketknives, clasp knives—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I had an under- 
standing on Saturday that those paragraphs relating to cutlery 


ses 


would go over until Wednesday. There was no announcement | 


in the Chamber, but the chairman of the committee doubtless 
will reeall our conversation on the subject. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to the Senator that there are 
so everlastingly many of these requests that I can not keep 
them all in mind without putting them down. Certainly if I 
so agreed, it will go ever. 

Mr. ROBINSON. We shall be glad to take up paragraplis 
319 and 320 now, if the Senator desires to do so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well, Mr. President; then we will 
return te paragraph 319. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SEcRETARY. On page 61, line 16, the commit- 
tee proposes to strike out “25” and insert “ 30,” so as to make 
the paragraph read : 

Par. 319. Iron or steel anchors and parts thereof; forgings of iron 
or steel, or of combined iron and oo not machined, tooled, or other- 
wise advaneed in ¢ondition any process or operation subsequent to 
the forging process, not specially Suvelind for, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

On line 16, strike out “30” and insert in lieu thereof “15,” 
so that, if amended, it will read: “ 15 per cent ad valorem,” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, E will make a brief’ state- 
ment in connection with the amendment. 


The present rate is 12 per cent ad valorem. The House 


incorporated in the bill a rate of 25 per cent, and the eom- 
mittee proposes by its amendment to raise that te 30 per 
eent ad valorem. <A brief imvestigatiom of the facts in con- 
nection with this item does not appear to justify the -com- 
mittee rate. 

Twe general classes of products are embraced within the 
paragraph, namely,.anchors and forgings. The manufaeture of 


anchors is a very simple process, and the importations hereto- pean treadies 


fore have been quite small. The value of the importations for 
consumption. fer the year 1917 was only $2,611; for 1928 the } 
value was $1,616; for 1919, $7,216; for 1920, $3,127; for 1921, 
$2,086. There were, however, additional importations for vessel 
supplies and for the repair of vessels, the amount ef which was 


somewhat in excess of the importations for consumption. No | 
exports are recorded as to anchors, 

The provision relating to forgings covers a vast number of | 
articles. Some of them are of very common use. The importa- 
tions are quite small, as appears from page 415 of the Summary | 
of Tariff Information, whereas the production and exports are 
very great. 

In view of these facts, I do not believe the soemarenrey 
high rate proposed by the committee is justified. I submit the 
amendment already stated, and' ask for a vote on it. 

Mr: McCUMBER. Wifi the Senator repeat the amendment, 


Dlease? 


Mr: ROBINSON. Where the committee amendment proposes 
to insert “30” I propose an amendment reducing it to “15,” 
which, I think, is entirely adequate, in view of the fact that the 
rate is only 12 per cent at present, and the production and ex- 
perts upon the whole item are many, many times, both in quan- 
tity and value, the amount of the imports. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not recall that any 
evidence was submitted to the committee upen that amend- 
ment. We seem simply te have changed the House rate of 
25 per cent ad valorem on the American valuation to. about 
its equivalent on the foreign valuation, I think the 25 per 
cent on the foreign valuation is sufficient, but under present 


‘ eonditions I do not thinie that 12 per cent is sufficient. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, 12 per cent is the: present 
rate. 

Mr. McOUMBER. Yes. , 

Mr. ROBINSON. And that, of course, is on the foreign 
valuation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The rate, even as the committee new pro- 
pose to reduce it, would stil be more thaw twice the present 
rate. While of course I should prefer the amendment whieh the 
committee now propose to make to the one that the committee 
reported, I still think that thet would leave the rate too high; 
and I shall ask for a vote on my amendment, 15 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senater from Arkansas to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I now ask, unless the Senator wishes first 
to make some other motion, that the committee amendment be 
rejected. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator accept an amendment of 
20 per cent? I propose to strike out “30” and. insert in lieu 
thereof “ 20.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. That would leave it out of proportion to 
steel and other articles, and it would. require an adjustment 
ef others. I think that “25” weuld leave the relation about 
right to the prices. of. steel. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, my attention has been called 
to the fact that some of the Senators think that 20 per cent 


‘would occasion a disproportion with reference to the rate as 


applicable to forgings, but an examination of the facts as sub- 
mitted by the Tariff Commission does not appear te me to 
justify that. conclusion. 

I ask leave to put into the Recorp the paragraphs on pages 
413 and: 414, showing the uses and the character of articles 
that are embraced within forgings, the quantity of production, 
the value of exports, and also the ameunt and value of imports 
for the various years. I ask that that be printed im the 
REcoRD. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
included in the Recorp. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


PORGINGS. 
(See Survey C—5.) 


Forgings. are. metals which have undergone 
the process of hammering or pressing into special shapes while hot. 
Ori none forging was solely a hammering process, but with large 
be: treated, pressing has come into use, especially fer mak- 

heavy forgings. of 


steel. 
small articles of common use, such as balls, screws, rivet 

viens. nuts, nails, etc., are a machinery. Many articles = 

intricate aoteeres are dro i. e., a heated of metal is pu 

om a lower die d on the anvil of a coe hammer which, faling 

een a height, carries the upper die and s used the plastic metal into 

shape. Such drop forgings are ae, a in motor vehicles for 

, connecting rods, and the 


“finishing process” conaiate. in pon ORE or tempering the 
, fer ed material and then bernie aps it. 
Production : Forgings represent a vast variety of articles. Accord- 
etal Market ‘the Sonera ts a of forged work 
lling mills and steel works. amounted t 295,566. gross: tons 
in "O18 and to 534,346 gross tons in. 1919. This naee involves such 
items as anchors, armor plate, axles, eyebars, gun carriages, etc 


Deseription and uses: 


ing to Bt the, American 
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Imports of ordinary forged iron and steel, 1. ¢., not finished or ad- 
vanced beyond the forging process, are not. large: In 1917 they 
amounted to only $37,302. Later statistics follow: 


Calendar year. 


In addition to these imports other forgings for the construction and 
equipment of vessels, for the United States Government and for diplo- 
matic officers came into the country free of duty. In 1919, 485,777 
pounds, valued at $79,152, were imported for the construction and 
equipment of vessels; 6,583,124 pounds, valued at $754,706, for the 
Government of the United States; and in 1918, 43,383,685 pounds, 
valued at $2,576,831, for diplomatic officers. 

Exports : Exports since 1917, by calendar years, have been as fol- 
lows: 1918, $27,679,680; 1919. $1,881,814; 1920, $1,833,925; 1921 
(9 months), $358,299. Some of the important countries receiving this 
exported material are Canada, France, the United Kingdom, Japan, 
Italy, Spain, and Mexico, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I also move to amend by striking out “30” 
and inserting “20.” I shall not ask for a record vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senater from Arkansas to the committee 
,amendment to strike out “30 per cent” and to insert “20 per 
cent. | 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Now, the question is upon 
agreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate reject the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I would like to make the sug- 
gestion that by disagreeing to the committee amendment you 
agree to the House rate, and that would leave nothing in con- 
ference by which you can adjust any of these rates if it is 
thought best to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be true no matter what the valua- 
tion was. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That would be true regardless 
of the valuation, and it seems to me that you are apt to tie your 
hands when you may not want that done, when you begin to 
consider these rates in relation to other rates in the schedules. 
I simply make the suggestion for whatever it is worth. It 
seems to me that by doing this you would be absolutely tying 
up the matter in conference, and it would prevent any readjust- 
ment of rates with other items in the schedule. 

Mr, McCUMBER. I do not agree that it would be tied up in 
conference, even though the figures appear the same, because 
one is based upon the American valuation and the other is based 
upon the foreign valuation. Twenty-five per cent on the Amer- 
ican valuation is considerably higher than 25 per cent on the 
foreign valuation. So the minds of the two Houses have not 
met, although the figures are the same, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If that is the correct view of it, of 
course, it throws these figures open to adjustment in conference. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I really think they would be. Of course, 
if we got it as low as either House wanted it, I do not think 
the conferees could go any lower, and if we went as high as 
either fixed it,,I do not think we could go any higher, but 
within those limits there would be no question in my mind but 
that the conferees could adjust the rates irrespective of the fact 
that the figures are the same. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator is sure of that, 
then, of course, the suggestion I have made is of no importance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. . 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I want to ask a 
question. Are we to understand that when this bill goes to con- 
ference all of these rates can be changed by the conferees, no 
matter whether the Senate has acted upon them or not? 

Mr. SMOOT, No, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I gathered that from what the 
chairman of the committee stated, The House rate is based on 
one yaluation and the Senate rate on another, dnd when they 
get in conference the minds of the two Houses have not met on 
thei, and the conferees could change the rates, according to his 
statement. If that is the case, we can not know what will come 
out of the conference, It seems to me that should not be the 
situation. i 

Mr. McCUMBER. We can not change that situation. When 
the House says that it will levy a rate upon a certain valuation 

-and the Senate says that it will levy a rate upon a different 


valuation the two Houses have not agreed, even though they 
have fixed on the same figures, and there can be no question but 
that the minds of the two Houses must agree on the final result 
of their action. 

Mr: JONES of Washington. I understand we have just re 
ceded from a committee amendment and left the House language 
in this paragraph as it passed the House. There is nothing in 
that paragraph to indicate that the rate is based upon any differ- 
ent valuation from that which the Senate considered. 

Mr. McCUMBER, But elsewhere in the bill there is. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That may be true; but I do not 
see how the conferees can go back and change the rate fixed in 
that paragraph. I am satisfied it would be subject to a point of 
order, at least in the House, if it went back after they attempted 
to do that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is a parliamentary question, of 
course, which is going to arise. I have my view, and I have 
submitted it to our parliamentary experts upon this side of the 
Chamber, and they agree with me that the minds of the two 
Houses must meet. As long as there is the difference between 
the two Houses, of course there is something in conference be- 
tween the two. Let us suppose, for instance, that the foreign 
price of an article is $1 and the American price of the same 
article is $2. The House says, “We will levy a duty of 25 
per cent,” which will be based upon the $2. That is what the 
House has done. The Senate says, “ We will levy a rate of 
25 per cent”; but it will be based upon the $1, which is the 
foreign valuation. It takes an awful stretch of imagination to 
say that the two Houses have agreed upon what the rate of 
duty shall be; and, after all, the thing we are getting at is not 
so much the rate, but what duty will be levied to bring an 
article into the United States. If it is clear that it is $1 in 
Europe, the place of exportation, and $2 here, the minds of the 
two Houses have not met. 

But we might discuss that from now until doomsday and 
perhaps would not get any further along. Sooner or later we 
shall have to settle it, but we can not settle it now. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is entirely correct. Any discussion 
of the question now is more or less academic. Nevertheless, 
it has a practical importance. When this bill passes the items 
which will go to conference will be the Senate amendments 
striking out the American valuation, and inserting the foreign 
valuation, and no items as to simple rates of duty which the 
Senate has not amended will be before the conference, in my 
opinion. « 

If it is desirable to get provisions in conference as to rates 
of duty, it will be necessary for the Senate to make amendments 
to the House provisions touching the rates of duty. I think 
the Senator from Washington is correct about that, because we 
will first have in conference the question of the American 
valuation and the foreign valuation. One or the other will be 
agreed to. Whichever is agreed to will result in bringing the 
minds of the two Houses together, and there will exist no dif- 
ference between them as to rates of duty concerning which no 
amendments have been made in the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. For instance, there is no 
amendment made in paragraph 352. If we accept it just as it 
reads, it does seem to me that the conference committee could 
not rewrite those rates. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the Senator, of course, understands 
that after we have disposed of committee amendments the 
paragraph will be subject to amendments offered from the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But I am assuming that it will 
go through just as it reads here. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think the Senator from Washington prob- 
ably will be held to be correct, although I believe a further 
discussion of the matter would be academic at this time. 

Mr, McCUMBER. If I may make a suggestion to the Sena- 
tor, I think the very first thing to be decided in the conference 
before we go one step further is as to whether we will adopt 
the American valuation of the House or the foreign valuation 
of the Senate. If that is decided in favor of the foreign valua- 
tion as fixed by the Senate, then all our rates, so far as we are 
concerned, will have been fixed upon that basis, even though 
the House fixed those rates upon the other valuation. But 
until that question arises we shall not have to cross the bridge, 
and I sincerely hope and really expect that we shall not have 
to cross it. - 

Mr. FLETCHER. Suppose in the conference the House re- 
cedes and accepts the Senate’s foreign valuation, does the Sen- 
ator believe it will then be entirely competent for the conferees, 
after all the amendments have been made in the Senate, and 
where the Senate committee’s proposals have been reduced, to 
open up that whole question, and either raise or lower the 
duties, irrespective of the action the Senate has taken? 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, I can not say what the conten- 
tion of the House will be, but if it accepts the foreign valua- 
tion, then our rates are all fixed upon that. IE concede that 
the House may say, “ Yes; while we fixed those rates at that 
time you have made those rates much less by adopting that 
valuation”; but when they agree to that they agree to those 
rates upon that valuation. At least, I hope they will take that 
view, and I think we will get over that difficulty. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But that is a change which will be accom- 
plished by modifying other language than the language imme- 
diately imposing the rates. Where a bill passes the House of 
Representatives, and the Senate does not modify a paragraph, 
by the unanimous decision of both Houses it is not subject to 
change in conference. But so far as I am concerned, I do not 
care to discuss it further. If anyone else desires to, he is at 
liberty to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 320, page 61, line 18, 
to strike out “plates” and insert the word “plates” with a 
comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 20, to strike out “30” and 
insert in lieu thereof “45,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 320. Electric storage batteries and parts thereof, storage-battery 
plates, and storage-battery plate material, wholly or partly manufac- 
Saeed. oF the foregoing not specially provided for, 45 per centum ad 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I will detain the Senate for 
only a few minutes on this matter, although it seems to be a 
matter of considerable importance. 

These electric storage batteries and parts are very extensively 
used in this country now as the result largely of the introduc- 
tion of the automobile. I read from the Tariff Commission 
Summary : 

In storage batteries the electrodes are commonly lead plates sur- 
rounded by dilute sulphuric acid. During the discharge lead sulphate 


is formed on the plates, the action — similar to that of the primary 


battery. ‘The actiom of the storage battery is, however, reversible, 
since, by passing a current through the batter 
tion, the plates are restored to their origin 
capable of delivering a current. 

* * * The automobile industry is a large user of storage batteries. 
The manufacture of plates and connections for storage batteries has 
become a very important outlet for lead. 


Outside of the acid, lead is almost the only material in these 
batteries, 

In 1919 the production of storage batteries was valued at 
$56,000,000, in round figures, and of parts for storage batteries 
at $3,000,000, about $60,000,000 in all. The corresponding fig- 
ures for 1914 were $10,000,000 and $2,000,000, so that during 
the period from 1914 up to the present time this industry has 
multiplied five times under the present rate of duty. 

As to imports, the Tariff Commission report says there are 
none recorded. On the other hand, the exports of these bat- 
teries for recent calendar years were, in round numbers: 

$3, 000, 000 
’ * 000 
6, 333, 000 

In the nine months of 1921, $3,267,000. These exports were 
chiefly to Great Britain, Argentina, Australia, and Cuba. 

That is the situation with reference to this product, upon 
which the committee proposes to put a duty of 25 per cent. 
I am unable, myself, to understand upon what principle that 
duty is proposed, and I will ask the Senator from North Da- 
kota if he will enlighten the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I will give the Senator the 
principle on which the duty is imposed. It will be noticed that 
in the lead schedule we have levied a duty of 24 cents a pound 
on lead. Lead sells for a Mttle over 4 cents a pound. There- 
fore, our duty upon the lead is about 50 per cent. These bat- 
teries are almost wholly composed of lead, perhaps 90 per cent 
of their content being lead. No matter what we put in as a 
rate on lead, we ought to have a duty upon the battery that 
would be as high as the duty upon the lead of which it is 
composed, otherwise they could import the lead in the shape of 
a battery and get it in cheaper than the lead itself. 

I think we have the rate too high, and I am going to ask that 
it may be reduced from 45 to 40 per cent, as I think that is 
adequate, as I have leoked over the figures. In some of these 
instances, the pressure being pretty hard at the time to hold 
the House rates, they were converted into about an equivalent 
on the foreign valuation, and that is what was done in this 
case. But I think we can reduce this rate 5 per cent, and in 
that way we shall get about the proper relation between the two. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator if he does not think 
his calculation is a little faulty. I understand him to say 
that lead is worth about 44 cents a pound, 


in the opposite direc- 
state, and are again 


Mr. McCUMBER. A little over 4 cents. 

— een And he has put a duty of 24 cents a pound 
on 

Mr. McCUMBER. Two and one-eighth cents a pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator know how many pounds 
of lead there are in one of these storage batteries? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; but I understand about four-fifths of 
the cost of it is in the lead. I think very much more than four- 
fifths of it isJead. It is nearly all lead. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would not suppose that the lead in it 
amounted to very many pounds. It is not solid lead. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The cells and metallic parts are of lead. 
There is nothing but lead in it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is the top part and the bottom part, 
and then there are the little pillars connecting the two. 

Mr. McCUMBER, But that is the box containing the bat- 
tery, and we are giving practically only an ad valorem rate, 
not on the weight of it. The whole of the battery itself, the 
battery proper, is composed of lead. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But let us work it out. I had occasion to 
buy one of these ordinary batteries the other day. It is not 
more than a square foot in size. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But if the Senator should take a big 
electric battery, he would find it very much heavier. It would 
take several men to lift such a battery. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am talking about the small size, such as we 
use in automobiles. It certainly would not weigh more than 20, 
pounds, but let us assume that it weighs 25 pounds. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think in a small car it would weigh at 
least 50 pounds, but that does not make any difference. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well; assume that it weighs 50 pounds. 
The lead in it at 2} cents a pound would be $2.25. The little 
batteries I speak about sell in the city of Washington for 
thirty-odd dollars. The Senator is proposing to put 45 per cent 
upon that thirty-odd dollars as a compensatory duty for 50 
pounds of lead worth only $2. I think there is wherein the 
position of the Senator is wrong. I understand the Senator 
says this is put on as a compensatory duty, and there is no 
other justification for it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did not say there is no other justifica- 
tion ; but I am speaking now of the compensatory part. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Assuming that there are 50 pounds of lead 
in it, and I do not think there is half of that in the smaller ones 
that are selling for thirty-odd dollars, there we have a total 
value of $2.25. Now, because of the 23 cents a pound on that 50 
pounds of lead, the Senator proposes 45 per cent on a battery 
that sells for $30. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know what they may sell for. I 
think a little one like that would be much less; but they may 
sell, as we know, for 10,000 per cent more than they ought to 
sell for. I can not say how that would be. I am endeavoring 
to get an ad valorem rate that will just about equal the lead 
content upon the value basis. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator’s ad valorem rate here ap- 
plies to the commercial value of the battery. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, there is a great deal of work 
to make one of them, independent of the lead content, but I am 
taking the lead into consideration, the labor into consideration, 
and the difference in the cost of manufacture into consideration. 
Taking all of the elements that make up the difference between 
the cost at home and abroad, which, first, is the lead; second, 
the labor; and, third, other matters that enter into it, like 
transportation, altogether I think they should have about 40 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘There are none of these things that are im- 
ported into this country except possibly some lead. The Sena- 
tor proposes to give a duty on lead upon the theory that there 
is some imported into this country. My understanding is there 
is no justification shown for 45 per cent, except for the purpose 
of compensating for the duty of 2} cents a pound on the lead. 
Two and one-fourth cents a pound on 50 pounds of lead would 
be a little over $1, and 45 per cent upon the price of one of these 
instruments would be $10 or $15. Of course, I know nothing 
about the factory price. I am only speaking about the retail 
price. I was trying to find a place where I could buy one of 
these batteries the other day cheaply. I found a place where 
they said they would sell me one of these little Ford batteries 
for $22, but for a T-passenger car they were about $30, and at 
some other places they were between $35 and $40. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think this statement will explain it. 
While, of course, we include electric storage batteries on the 
assumption that there may be conditions in which the entire 
battery would be imported, as a matter of fact the batteries 
complete are not imported at all on account of the breakable 
character of the glass, plates, and so forth, but they come in 
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entirely in the plates andi parts which are put together here, 
Those are exclusively lead and it is almost like selling lead in 
a certain form in another way. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am quite sure if the Senator would inves- 
tigate this from the standpoint of the compensatory duty he 
would, find the duty he proposes is too high. However, I do 
not care to prolong the discussion further. 

Mr. McCUMBDR. In the tariff hearings there appears a 
statement which I wish to read. It is as follows: : 

5. Lead and lead oxide constitute over 98 per cent of a storage bat- 
tery plate. Pig lead for the 14 consecutive years prior to the World 
War averaged 3.17 cents per pound in Europe, while for the same 
period the United States ce averaged 4.54 cents per pound, or 43 per 
cent higher in the United States than in Hurope. Lead oxide, having 
a greater labor content, runs at least 48 per cent higher in the United 
States than in Europe. 

That is why 45 per cent was asked, but I think we can safely 
reduce it to 40 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I think the Senator could safely reduce it 
much more than that, : 

Mr. McCUMBER. I doubt it. I think the lead could come 
in that form under a less rate of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator will notice that 
not only the Payne-Aldrich duty but the existing duty was 
imposed according to the component material of chief value, 
and, therefore, it always was on the basis of the lead, whether 
imported in parts or whether it was imported as a battery. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has the Senator any information as to what 
is the value of the lead parts that might be imported? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. Ninety-eight per cent of all the batteries 
would be imported in tht shape of lead at 40 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean lead manufactured? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the form of batteries. They are of lead 
parts. Then the lead oxide is used in the battery, too, and of 
course we increase the lead oxide rate on account of the in- 
crease in the rate on the lead. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Can the Senator furnish any information at 
all outside of his statement that there are any imports of this 
manipulated lead made in the form of these batteries? It is 
Stated, I understand, that there are no imports of record. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have not kept the statistics. They could 
not keep them because the articles came in according to the 
component material of chief value. There are no statistics kept. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I move to amend the com- 
mittee amendment by reducing the rate to 15 per cent. 

The Assistant Secretary. In line 20, in the committee 
amendment, the Senator from North Carolina proposes to amend 
by striking out the numerals “ 45” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the numerals “ 15,” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Dakota to the committee amendment 
proposing to strike out “45.” and insert “ 40.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The AssisrsnT SecreTaARY. The next amendment has been 
agreed to on May 26, page 62, line 1, railway fishplates 

Mr. ROBINSON. Was paragraph 321 disposed of? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I was going to ask that we 
return to page 33 and take up magnesite, as the junior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. PornpExtERr] is bere now. It was passed 
over until he might be present. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Assuming that consent is granted to 
take up that paragraph as asked by the Senator from North 
Dakota, I am going to move to strike out the rates proposed 
by the committee in section 204a and to insert in place of them 
the rates fixed by the House and carried in the House bill on 
these substances, although they are carried in a different para- 
graph. I submit the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will 
amendment. 

The Reaping CrerK. On page 33, paragraph 204a, line 1, the 
Senator from Washington proposes to strike out “ five-six- 
teenths”’ and insert in lieu thereof “ one-half.” 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is on crude magnesite. It amounts 
to a rate, if the amendment I propose is adopted, of $10 per 
short ton on crude magnesite in the place of a rate of $6.25 per 
short ton as proposed by the committee amendment. 

My amendment correspends with the rate fixed in the House 
bill. It also corresponds with the rate that was at one time 
favorably reported by the Senate Finance Committee in a 
special bill covering crude and dead-burned magnesite. 

My purpose in proposing the amendment is to obtain, if pos- 
sible, by the favorable action of the Senate, a sufficient rate 


report the 


upon crude magnesite and also upon dead-burned magnesite, 
as I shall propose by an amendment to follow this one, to pro- 
tect the industry. 

The rates provided by the Senate committee are not sufficient 
to afford protection to the industry. Prior to the entry of the 
United States into the European war, practically all the magne- 
site consumed in this country, with such exceptions as scarcely 
to be worth noticing, was imported from foreign countries— 
most of it from Austria, some of it from Greece, a little of it 
from Canada, and a still smaller quantity from South America. 
During the war great deposits of magnesite were discovered in 
this country, principally in the State of Washington. They 
were developed very successfully, and the entire American trade 
was supplied from domestic sources during the war because 
foreign importations were automatically cut off by the condi- 
tions of the war. 

Magnesite is an earthy deposit, something like limestone. In 
fact, the great deposits in the State of Washington at one time 
were supposed to be marble; they looked like marble and were 
mined for marble. An attempt was made to use them for the 
purposes for which marble is used; but when the exigencies of 
the war cut off our supply of magnesite, inquiries were made 
of the Geological Survey as to possible astaden of supply in the 
United States, and reports were found referring to the magne- 
site in the State of Washington. Upon examination it was dis- 
eovered that this substance was not marble at all, but was a 
very high grade of magnesite and that it existed in very large 
quantities. It is estimated that there is in sight sufficient mag- 
nesite in those deposits, which constitute mountains of mag- 
nesite, to supply the trade of this country for 50 years at the 
present rate of consumption. 

This substance is used for various purposes, but the chief 
purpose for which the form in which I am interested and to 
which the amendment which I propose to offer refers, is used 
in making a specially high grade fire brick, with very high 
refractory qualities, a great quantity of which is used in the 
lining of smelters, electric furnaces, iron furnaces, and copper 
smelters because of its powers of resistance to heat. The prin- 
cipal market for magnesite for that purpose is in the vicinity 
of Pittsburgh, the center of the great steel industry of the 
country. Some 40 per cent of the consumption is in that dis- 
trict; 20 per cent is in the territory west of Chicago; 20 per 
cent is on the Atlantic coast; and the remainder in the inter- 
vening territory. 

In order to compete upon equal terms with the Austrian mag- 
nesite it is necessary for us to get into the Pittsburgh mar- 
ket; and if we get a rate of thre@fourths of a cent a pound, 
which my amendment proposes, it will enable us to get into 
the Pittsburgh market upon equal terms with the importers 
of magnesite from Austria, those importers reaily being the 
great steel industry itself, which has promoted a company 
which mines magnesite in Austria and gets the benefit of labor 
at 60 cents a day in gold as compared with wages of $4.50 a 
day in gold, which are the ruling wages in the mines of the 
West. 

If this industry is to be allowed to exist it is necessary to 
have an adequate tariff duty to put it upon equal competing 
conditions with the foreign article in the principal markets 
of the country. Such a duty not only will sustain and build 
up that industry, giving employment to thousands of men— 
and now it is closed down like a dead city—but it will give 
to this country all the incidental benefits that are appurtenant 
to every great industry, although not immediately connected 
With it. 

All of the supplies that are necessary to carry on this work 
will find a market there if this industry can live. Consequently, 
it will benefit the people who furnish those supplies and the 
laborers who are engaged in producing them. If this. industry 
is allowed to live by giving it an adequate tariff rate, there 
will be a market in the operation of these mines and of the 
machinery connected with them for large quantities of coal. 
That will increase the business of coal miners; that will make 
wages for the people who are employed in the coal mines in 
distant States, who may not know that they are affected in any 
way by or derive benefit from this industry, but nevertheless 
they do, Electrical supplies and electrical machinery will have 


! to be used; men will have to be employed to manufacture them ; 


and they will get the benefit of this industry if it is a living 
industry and a going concern, instead of one, as it was before 
the war discovered it and gave it an opportunity to get upon its 
feet, and converted it from a condition of quiet and inactivity 
into a condition where hundreds and thousands of men are 
employed at good wages. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Has the Senator from Washington the 
statistics of production for the year 1921? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There was no production at all in the 
year 1921 so far as Washington is concerned, and, so far as 
dead-burned magnesite is concerned, the production is still 
closed down. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The paragraph also refers to crude mag- 
nesite, does it not? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; it covers crude magnesite. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Has production ceased now? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Production has entirely ceased in all 
of the mines of Washington. There is a small quantity of 
crude magnesite produced in California, which is converted 
into calcined magnesite and used for plastic purposes, so called, 
in building. That is another use to which a certain form of 
magnesite is put. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I notice the figures for 1920 do not indi- 
cate a bad condition, The production for that year was 275,000 
tons and the imports were 37,000, which would indicate that 
the American supply was practically covering the market. I 
have not the figures for 1921; and I wondered whether or not 
the Senator himself might have them. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have the figures here. They are as 
follows: 


Imports of crude magnesite are from Canada, Austria-Hungary, 
Greece, Mexico, and Venezuela. Prior to the war they were fairly 
constant at about 16,000 tons annually, but in 1917 they reached a 
maximum of 89,646 tons, valued at $748,951. Imports of calcined mag- 
nesite prior to the war reached a maximum of 172,661 tons, valued at 
$1,731,443. They decreased to only 4,724 tons in 1917. Statistics since 
1917 are as follows: 


Unit 


Value. value. 


Calendar year. 


$16. 64 
18. 13 
13. 56 
10. 93 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think perhaps I made a mistake in 
attributing the 37,000 to 1920, whereas they should have been 
attributed to the nine months of 1921. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; to nine months in 1921. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What was the production in this country 
during the period when we had 37,000 tons of imports? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not know that I can give the pro- 
duction. It was very small. There was no production at all 
of dead-burned magnesite, which is used for fire brick in the 
steel industry. That business was closed down; it existed no- 
where in this country. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That was not due to the imports, was it? 
The closing down was due to the general depression that 
afflicted the whole country. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It was due to some extent, of course, to 
the general depression of the steel industry, which curtailed 
the consumption of dead-burned magnesite; but the industry 
was closed down because of the impossibility of competing with 
the Austrian product. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That would hardly have closed down 
mines turning out 275,000 tons in 1920 when the imports in 
1921 were only 37,000 tons. Certainly that volume of importa- 
tions would not have closed down an industry of that great 
extent. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
down now. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That must have been due to depression ; 
it could not have been due to the imports. 

Mr. ROBINSON Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to me for a question? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the value per pound approximately 
of crude magnesite? : 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
ton is $20 per ton. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Twenty dollars a ton? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; $20 a ton. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is about a cent a pound, then? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That fs on a basis of 2,000 pounds to the 


It did close it down, and it is closed 


The cost of it at the mine in Washing- 


ton; that is, the dead-burned magnesite, which requires about 3° 
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tons of the crude material. 
has to be sorted. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What would be the approximate ad valo- 
rem equivalent of five-eighths cent a pound on crude magnesite? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The ad valorem equivalent, if you take 
the import value at the place of import, is about 60 per cent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. As I figure it, five-sixteenths of a cent a 
pound on the crude magnesite would be about $7 a ton? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I will ask the Senator from Washington if 
he has any figures as to exports? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have no figures as to exports, because 
there are practically no exports from this country. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Under the amendment raising the duty to 
five-eighths of a cent a pound, the Senator from Washington 
states that the ad valorem equivalent is about 60 per cent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. My information is that a duty of five 
sixteenths of a cent a pound on the crude would amount to 
about $7 per ton, and a duty of four-tenths of a cent a pound on 
the dead burned magnesite .would amount to about $8.96 per 
ton on the dead burned grade. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It would amount to about $6.25 on the 
crude and $8 on the dead burned on the short ton. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There has heretofore been no duty on raw 
magnesite. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; it has been on the free list. The 
only way that this industry ever was enabled to start was on 
account of the war cutting off foreign importations. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was just going to call atten- 
tion to the table on page 1077 of the hearings, on magnesite, 
Exhibit E, purporting to come from “The Mineral Resources 
of the United States.” It confirms what my colleague said; 
it gives the domestic production and the imports up to 1920, 
and then there is what appears to be a note, which says: 


1921: During the first six months of 1921 the mines in the United 
States have been practically idle, while the imports from Austria arc 
about 7,000 to 9, tons per month. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the only pressure that I 
know of against the rates that we are asking for, which I be- 
lieve to be fairly adequate rates, comes from the consumers 
of magnesite brick, as was to be expected. They are the stee! 
industry, and you can imagine the power that they have. The 
best information we have is that the rate that is proposed in 
my amendment—which, I repeat, is the House rate, and I 
should also like to emphasize that it is the same rate that was 
once favorably reported by the Finance Committee of the Senat- 
in a special bill about a year ago, and then reculled—will have 
the effect, even if the entire tariff is added to the cost of the 
magnesite brick used in the steel industry, of increasing the 
cost 34 cents on a ton of steel. That is the only result of it; 
but, as a matter of fact, everybody knows that the entire 
amount of the tariff is not added to the cost of the product. 
There is no doubt that it does increase the cost in many iu- 
stances, perhaps in most instances, but it is very seldom, if ever, 
that the entire tariff rate is added to the cost. 

It could not be the case here, because there is competition. 
If this industry is developed and allowed to have an oppor- 
tunity to stand on its feet and improve its methods of pro- 
duction, the cost of production possibly could be decreased; 
and in time to come, under the machinery provided in this 
bill, if it should be found after they have had an opportunity 
to establish themselves that the rate should be reduced there 
would not be any objection to reducing it. What they are 
asking for now is an opportunity to live, an opportunity to carry 
on this industry long enough to introduce the most improved 
methods by which they can produce this material and put it 
on the market. 

There is one other benefit to the country in which everybody 
is interested that will come from preserving this industry that 
I have not mentioned, and that is. the business it will give to 
the railroads of the country. It will take the business away 
from foreign ships plying between the port which is very near 
to the Austrian mines and the United States and give it to 
our railroads, which carry it from the western mines to 
Chicago and Pittsburgh and the other markets, the freight 
amounting to some $3,000,000. a year. It will help to sustain 
these great transportation systems, and go toward making it 
possible to reduce freight rates in general. 

My theory of a protective tariff—and I do not want to dis- 
cuss it in general—is that in order to justify it at all it must 
be of uniform application. You can not justify a protective 
tariff as a special favor to one industry. 

The only way in which it can be justified at all is as a public 
benefit. The only way in which it can be a public benefit is 
to give everybody, regardless of his stature, the size of his 


All of the ore is not magnesite; it 
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business, er his political or personal infimence, ‘the benefit of 
this principle; and that is all that we are asking. 

I am not captious with the committee. The committee has 
allowed some protection. It has allowed rates that may be 
considered substantialg bat the statistics te which I will call 
attention in detail very briefly show that the rate aHowed by 
the committee will be of no benefit at all, because it will not 
enable the American product to get inte the chief American 
market. Unless you make the rate high enough to put it at 
least upon equal competitive conditions with the foreign im- 
portations, you might as well not have a rate at all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator states that 
the American market is in the neighborhood of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is the principal American market. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Then let me ask the Senator where this 
275,000 toms went in 1920. Did that go from the Senator's 
State to Pennsylvania? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
refer to? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘The production in the United States in 
1920 was 275,000 tons. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In 1920 the foreign mines had not come 
into full operation again; and, as I stated before, the figures 
which the Senator has there relate very largely to calcined 
magnesite, used for building purposes, for which the principal 
market is in Chicago. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What was the production of the mag- 
nesite under consideration in 1920? 

Mr. POTNDEXTER. In 1920 there was an imcrease of 
275,000 tons. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, my colleague will 
find on page 1078 of the hearings that the tetal domestic pro- 
duction of crude magnesite in 1920 was 303,767 tons, of which 
the Northwest Magnesite Co., which is in our State, produced 
141,817 tons. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What I am asking is, where did that go? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It went all over the country, and a part 
of it went to Pittsburgh, beeause, as I stated a while ago, the 
foreign industry was not reestablished at that time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So that there will be no increase in the 
transportation of magnesite over what it has been, because at 
that time the imports amounted to only 20,000 or 30,000 tons, 
and the production was approximately ten times as large. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. We would be perfectly satisfied, and the 
country would be very greatly benefited, even though there 
should be no increase, if we could go back to the conditions that 
existed during the war and immediately following the war. 
Then we had the American industry; but there will be an in- 
crease, of course, with the increase of industry in general. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Our mine is closed now. This 
mine that produced 140,000 tons in 1920 is now absolutely closed. 

Mr. POLSDEXTER. Absolutely closed. I wish the Senator 
from Nebraska would go there and see the dead village that 
grew up around this industry, around the mills, and around the 
mines, closed down, with nobody there but caretakers, and, of 
course, producing nething. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course, the copper mines have been 
closed, too, for nearly a year, but that was not on account of 
the tariff. These productive enterprises have been closed on ac- 
count of the depression, which is net only national but is world- 
wide, and they certainly could not have been Gosed by reason 
of the intreduction of 20,000 or 30,000 tons from abroad; and 
that was all that was imported. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. ‘There was a great deal more than that 
imported in 1921. We have not the figures fer the dosing 
months of 1921. The amount imported is constantly increasing, 
an all that is consumed will be imported, because the domestic 
product can not compete with it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The statement I read a moment 
ago shows that from Austria we imported in 1921 from seven 
to nine thousand tons a month, which would be over 100,000 
tons a year. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That was in 1921? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Nineteen hundred and twenty- 
one. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The figures given for the first nine 
months are 37,000 tons from every place. Of course, that could 
not have destroyed an industry that was producing two or 


three hundred thousand tons. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know what figures the 
Senator has. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have the Tariff Commission figures. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I read here from what purperts 


to come from “The Mineral Resources of the United States, 
1921, Part il,” and it has the following note: 


What 275,000 tons dées the Senator 


1924: the first six months of 1921 the mimes in the United 


States ee been practically idle, w: r tria are 
about 7,000 to 9,000 t tons per —” ae CRETE? Ree 

Which would be at the rate of over 100,000 tons a year. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Those figures do not correspond with the 
figures given by the Senator’s colleague, nor with the figures 
— in the Tariff Information Summary. I suppose these are 
official. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I think there is no dis- 
crepancy between those figures. The figures that I gave I read 
from the Summary of Tariff Information for 1921. 

Mr. HITCOHOOCK. ‘They are undoubtedly correct. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Those were the figures that I gave. The 
fact remains that the steel industry is going on consuming large 
quantities of magnesite, that the American mines are closed 
down, producing nothing at all, and that the concerns engaged 
im the steel industry are obtaining their entire supply from 
abroad. The exact quantities that they are obtaining at the 
present time, except for the figures given by my colleague, are 
not obtainable, because it is difficult to get these statistics strictly 
up to date. The figures for the first nine months of 1921 are the 
latest figures that are given in the Summary of Tariff Informa- 
tion; but when you have personal knowledge of the actual situa- 
tion, the exact figures and quantities become immaterial, when 
all that is consumed is being imported. The only mines that are 
in operation in this country, and those only to a very limited 
extent, are the mines in California that are producing calcined 
magnesite to be used in building, which is here also asking for an 
adequate tariff rate for its protection. 

We have been partly through the iron and steel schedules in 
this bill. I have not had an opportunity to examine them. I 
have heard them debated here on the floor. I heard them chal- 
lenged as being high. They are high. I do not know whether 
they are too high or not; but I notice that the Finance Commit- 
tee in its report has very generally increased the rates in the 
iren and steel schedule over those provided in the House. They 
receded from some of these amendments and went back to the 
House rate, but in few if any cases did they reduce the House 
rate. 

That industry, which is getting the benefit of an adequate 
protection—an unquestionably adequate rate, said in many in- 
stances to be more than adequate—is the only industry that is 
seriously objecting te an adequate rate of duty upon magnesite, 
the so-called raw material which they consume in their indus- 
try, notwithstanding the fact that the steel industry has at- 
tained its present proportions and its great size by reason of 
the enjoyment of a protective tariff. 

The pre-war price of magnesite on the Atlantic seaboard was 
from $15 to $17, and around $20 at Pittsburgh. The Austrian 
magnesite producers admitted before the Finance Oommittee 
and before the Tariff Commission that their pre-war cost was 
only $12 f. 0. b. . 

I have reports here from a German industrial expert, who 
is quoted as saying that magnesite, dead burned, sold in Ger- 
many at $8 a ton. Ours cost $20 a ton, paying the wages we 
do, on board the cars at the mines; and we have to pay the 
freight rates in order to get into the market. 

Pre-war ocean freight to the Atlantic seaboard was $2 per 
short ton, a total of $14 on the Atlantic seaboard for the Aus- 
trian magnesite delivered there. Representatives of the Aus- 
tre-American Magnesite Co. have made the statement that 
prior to the war their cost at the mine was $8. 

The above figures show a profit on even a $15 selling price 
at the Atlantic seaboard. There is no doubt that Austrian 
magnesite can be produced at the present time at the same cost, 
or even lower than the pre-war cost. 

So far as we know, the Austrian producers have not fur- 
nished the Finance Committee with any statements of costs, 
either pre-war or post-war. 

Domestic costs have been furnished to the utmost detail. 
The books of the company have been exhibited to the Fimance 
Committee, shewing the entire operation from the beginning 
to the end, exactly the constituent elements of the cost of the 
production. 

The German to whom I referred was Dr. Kurd Endel, ceramic 
engineer, Technical University, Berlin, who stated that dead- 
burned magnesite was selling in Germany in March of 1920 
at 1,600 paper marks, which at that time equaled $8 per long 
ton of 2,240 now equivalent to about $6 at price of 
German marks. The Austrian magnesite at the same time was 
selling in this country at $20 to $24 on the Atlantic seaboard. 

It will be readily seen where the profit was. It is selling in 
Germany at $8, is brought across with a freight charge of $2 
per ton, and is sold on the Atlantic seaboard at $20 to $24. 
The fact of the case is, however, that this Austrian companys, 
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I am tnformed, is very largely promoted by those who are 
interested in the steel industry in this country; consequently 
whatever prices they charge go to themselves. It is a matter 
of indifference what figures are given out. 

With a $15 per ton duty, if the cost were raised to the con- 
sumer that much it would amount to $0.0375 (3% cents) per ton 
of steel, With steel selling at $40 per ton the duty would mean 
nine one-hundredths of 1 per cent of the selling price. 

The average consumption of brick magnesite lining in an open- 
hearth steel furnace is about 5 pounds of dead-burned mag- 
nesite per ton of steel, so a $15 tariff per ton equals $0.0075, 
and multiplied by 5 equals 3? cents per ton of steel. 

The Austrian production is practically a monopoly. The 
prices now being obtained by foreign producers are nearly 
double pre-war prices in many instances, although, as I said 
a moment ago, the cost of production is about the same. 

A gold United States dollar is worth more in Austria to-day 
than it ever was, and Austrian costs are no more to-day than 
pre-war, and it is reported they are less. 

The foreign selling price is kept only below the point at which 
domestic material could be delivered. It will cost the con- 
sumers but a small proportion of the duty if a sufficient rate is 
provided to allow the domestic industry to be rehabilitated. 

The imported material is sold on the long-ton basis, or 2,240 
pounds, and our figures on costs of production and delivery at 
consuming points are on the basis of the short net ton of 2,000 
pounds; therefore, we are at a still further disadvantage of 
10 per cent as against the foreign producers, as their selling 
price at Atlantic seaboard of $15 is for 2,240 pounds, and would 
make a further difference in their favor of $1.50 per ton. : 

These figures are important, because they relate to a long ton 
in Austria, while our figures relate to a short ton, which is the 
custom of the trade in this country. 

Prof. Bailey Willis, dean, geological department, Stanford 
University, California, spent three months in examination of 
mines of Stevens County, Wash., in 1920, and reported 8,000,000 
tons of commercial magnesite in sight, which would be sufficient 
for 25 years for total consumption. 

There is a great deal more of it there than Professor Willis 
examined. Much of it has been discovered since. Under a $15 
tariff we could not expect to furnish over one-half of the con- 
sumption, hence resources now developed would last 50 years. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is it not true that about half of that 
8,000,000 tons, as estimated, is unfit for commercial use? I have 
some information to that effect. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. One-fourth of it is not fit for com- 
mercial use, and consequently has to be sorted out. Three- 
fourths of it is high-grade crude magnesite, and it takes 2.2 
tons of the crude magnesite to make 1 ton of the dead-burned 
magnesite, out of which the brick for the lining of the furnaces 
is made. 

As to the cost of production in this country, I want to give 
some figures to justify the rate we are asking, calling attention, 
in passing, to the claim that is made by those who have made 
the most careful study of this matter, that even with the 
$15 a ton rate we can only expect to get about one-half of the 
market; that is, we will be upon competitive terms at Pitts- 
burgh with the foreign producers, and at a slight disadvantage 
there; and all along the Atlantic seaboard east of Pittsburgh 
they will have a-very marked advantage over the domestic pro- 
ducers, on account of the latter’s location in the extreme west- 
ern part of the country, so that there is very far from being a 
monopoly established. It is demonstrated very clearly that it 
would be impossible, even with the rate we are asking, to com- 
pletely occupy the American market. 

The mine having the lowest cost of production in the United 
States is the Northwest Magnesite property. A sworn statement 
of cost shows $21.09 per ton, dead burned, f. o. b. cars Chewelah, 
Wash., for 1920, since which time all magnesite mines have been 
closed. It is believed this company can produce now at $20 
f. o. b. Chewelah. 

It takes about 2.2 tons of sorted crude to make 1 ton dead 
burned. Of the crude mined about 25 per cent is eliminated 
as waste. The actual cost of mining 1 ton of crude sorted 
material is $1.13, so the actual mining of 1 ton of ground 
broken, before sorting out the waste, would be 85 cents per ton. 

There was some question raised by one of the members of 
the committee as to the high cost of mining the domestic 
product, as claimed by the domestic producer, but that was 
due to a confusion of the finished dead-burned product with 
the original native rock they dig out. When you examine the 
cost of that, it seems to me they have reduced it to a very low 
figure—85 cents a ton for the crude material as they find it and 


$1.13 a ton for the product as it is sorted before it is combined. 


in order to make 1 ton of dead burned. 


I want to give the items which go to make up this cost. The 
total cost of producing 1 ton of dead-burned is as follows: 
SORTED AND CRUSHED. 
CRUDE. 


Mining, crushing, electric power, superintepdence, 


development, 
ete 


$2. 73 | 


development, 


Dead-burning in reduction plant. 
Tramway from mine to Chewelah_-_ 
Administration and eral expense. 
Taxes, insurance, and interest. 
Depreciation. 

Depletion 


They have discounted that and estimated the cost at $20 a 
ton. 

Of the total cost in 1920 of $21.09 per ton dead-burned f. o. b. Chewe- 
lah, there was a direct labor cost of $3.57 on crude and $8.76 on dead- 
burned, making a total of $12.33 per ton, er about 60 per cent for labor. 

I have spoken somewhat of the location of the market. It is 
estimated that 20 per cent of the material is sold in Chicago and 
west of Chicago; in the Pittsburgh territory, 60 per cent; and 
east of Pittsburgh, 20 per cent. The cost of delivering the Aus- 
trian magnesite and the domestic magnesite at Pittsburgh are 
indicated by the following: The selling price at the seaboard of 
the Austrian magnesite is $15 a ton. The freight rate to Pitts- 
burgh is $4.80 a ton, making $19.80 a ton the selling price, which 
means, mind you, a 100 per cent profit, probably, on the Austrian 
magnesite. We have not been able to get the cost of mining a 
ton of magnesite in Austria, but I have cited the report of an 
industrial engineer in that country to the effect that it was 
actually sold in Germany at $8 a ton. But, allowing them $15 a 
ton—pre-war price—at the seaboard in this country and $4.80 
freight from the seaboard to Pittsburgh, they deliver it at Pitts- 
burgh at $19.80, whereas it costs $38.40 to deliver a ton of dead- 
burned magnesite from Chewelah, Wash., which represents the 
production cost and freight added. So the difference between 
the cost in Pittsburgh of Austrian magnesite and of American 
magnesite, according to those figures, is $18.60. We are asking 
a tariff of only $15, hoping for some reduction in the freight 
rate and some possibility of cutting down the cost of production, 
so that it might be possible for us to compete upon equal terms 
at Pittsburgh, where 60 per cent of the market exists. 

In Chicago, where 20 per cent of the market is found, the 
pre-war selling price at the seaboard was $15 on Austrian mag- 
nesite; freight from seaboard to Chicago via New Orleans, 
$7.20; making $22.20 for Austrian magnesite delivered in Chi- 
cago. The domestic magnesite cost on board the cars at Che- 
welah was $20; railroad freight to Chicago, $16.50; making 
$36.50; and the difference between the cost of domestic and 
Austrian magnesite delivered in Chicago was $14.30. I believe 
these figures to be the best figures which can be obtained, and 
they have been scrutinized with the utmost care by both those 
who were friendly and those who were unfriendly to the rate 
we were asking. According to these figures, at the rate we are 
asking, Austrian magnesite would simply have a disadvantage 
of 70 cents a ton in Chicago, while it would have an advantage 
of $3.60 in Pittsburgh. 

Using foreign selling price—pre-war—as against our cost 
price to deliver at Pittsburgh, even on a $15 per ton tariff, be- 
fore we can reach that market the railroad freight or other 
costs must be reduced $3.60 per ton. 

In compiling these figures the short tons of dead-burned mag- 
nesite have been reduced to short tons of crude in order to 
show the consumption of crude ore. 

These figures show that before the late war the average an- 
nual consumption of dead burned was an equivalent of 300,000 
short tons of crude, of which the domestic production was 
10,000. 

In 1920 the consumption of dead burned and calcined equaled 
the equivalent of 366,877 short tons, of which 303,767 short tons, 
or 80.3 per cent, were domestic production. 

Since the end of 1920 the Washington mines have been 
entirely closed down. There has been no domestic production 
there at all. I have here, though it is not necessary to read 
it, a detailed statement of the wages paid to skilled and un- 
skilled workmen in Austria, given by the week in crowns. I 
am not going to put all the figures in the Recorp, but metal 
workers, skilled workmen received 20,000 to 30,000 crowns 
per week, and unskilled workmen 8,000 to 13,000 crowns per 
week. Estimating a miner’s pay at 20,000 crowns per week, 
the people engaged in the mining of magnesite for a 6-day week 
would receive in wages the equivalent of 50 cents a day in 
gold, which I believe is what they are getting now for pro- 
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ducing magnesite in that country. There are no wages in the 
magnesite mining of Washington, because the mines are closed 
down, but as nearly as can be ascertained by comparison with 
similar industries in the West, the wages paid to miners are 
$4.50 to $5 here as compared with 50 to 60 cents a day paid by 
the Austrian producers. 

I am not going to read the schedule to show the rates that are 
given the steel industry, which, as I said, have nearly all been 
increased, they being the only ones who are objecting to the 
rates we ask here, which would make an increase admittedly of 
only 83 cents in the production of a ton of steel selling at 
about $40 a ton, even though the entire tariff rate were added 
to the cost, which we all know would not be the case. 

The rates were fixed by the House after a long and careful 
investigation by the Ways and Means Committee as to what 
they believed would comply with the principles upon which 
the Republicans base a protective tariff, namely, to bring about 
fair competitive conditions, or, as is sometimes stated, to cover 
= ert in the cost of production in the United States and 
abroad, 

After that sort of examination by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee they fixed a rate upon dead-burned magnesite at three- 
fourths of 1 cent per pound. That is all we are asking. Not 
only have the Ways and Means Committee of the House ex- 
amined this matter once but they have examined it twice. 
They reported out something like two years ago a special bill 
for this industry indicating a desire that they had—an honor- 
able and legitimate and earnest desire on their part—to pre- 
serve in this country a great industry that had sprung up 
through the exigencies of the war. That bill came to the Sen- 
ate and went to the Finance Committee. It was examined by 
that committee with the utmost care, and they made a favor- 
able report to this body upon that rate. That is the rate we 
are asking, which I think we have demonstrated is neces- 
sary in order to give to this industry that degree of protection 
which the Republican Party advocates and which can not be 
sustained upon any principle or theory unless we make it uni- 
form in its application and give it to everybody who comes 
within the terms and conditions under which a protective tariff 
theory is established. 

I merely Wish to say a few words further. I am speaking 
of this matter not from theory, not from what I have read, 
nor from what I have heard from witnesses, but from what I 
have seen with my own eyes. Not many months ago I had an 
opportunity to visit my home State, and I went to Chewelah 
to this great mine and saw mountains of the crude material 
and the beginnings which had been made in excavating it to 
bring it to the factories some 44 miles from the mines on the 
Great Northern Railroad. That built up the town around the 
industry. When I was there it was closed down. As this 
report says, it has been closed down since the end of 1920. It 
is closed down now. It will continue closed down unless a rate 
is given sufficient to enable it to meet this imported material 
upon something like equal terms. That is what we are asking 
for. 

If you give this industry that rate you will see those unoccu- 
pied buildings reoccupied. This factory that has nobody there 
but a watchman will be a teeming hive of industry. Those 
mines will afford the means of sustenance and life for hundreds 
and thousands of good American citizens. If you want to do 
it, grant this rate. I can understand thoroughly why a Demo- 
crat who does not believe in a protective theory—though I 
know some Democrats do believe in it—should vote against 
a protective tariff bill, but I do not see any principle which 
would induce a Democrat to vote against an item in a tariff bill 
which would give to that item and to that particular industry 
the benefit of this system, if the system is going to be adopted. 
Then you can vote against the bill and the whole system and 
defeat it, and that leaves everybody on an equal basis. 

But if you are going to vote protection, give it to the West as 
well as to the East. We have been long enough the servitors 
to the wealth of the great manufacturing States of the Bast, 
grown great through a system of high rates upon manufactured 
products and free trade in raw materials. This is not a raw 
material, because it is the product of the labor of men. It may 
be a raw material to the steel industry that uses it, but it is 
not a raw material to those men whose enterprise and industry 
have gone into the mountains and dug it out of the earth and 
conveyed it to the railroads and taken out the dross and burned 
it until it is in that eondition in which it can be used for fire 
brick in the manufacture of the metals of the country. It is 
their finished product and, as such, the product of their industry, 
and is entitled to the benefit of the protection to which every 
American citizen is entitled if this is going to be the policy of 
the country. 
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Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLOGG. On page 136 of the Summary of Tariff Infor- 
mation I notice that the principal imports are from Canada, 
Austria-Hungary, Greece, Mexico, and Venezuela. Has the 
Senator a statement of the amount imported from each 
country? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have not that at hand, but I can say 
to the Senator that the amount imported from Venezuela 1s 
negligible. There is a very small quantity imported from 
Canada. The only imports of importance are those from 
Greece and Austria. 

‘ oe KELLOGG. Where does the Canadian product come 
rom 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is very little comes from Canada. 
I do not know from what part of Canada it comes. It is prac- 
tically negligible, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I can only furnish in ref- 
erence to this item such information as has come to me from 
people who are very trustworthy and reliable. I would make 
particular reference to the data submitted to me by the repre- 
sentatives of the Magnesite Mining & Manufacturing Co. This 
is a Delaware corporation with headquarters in New Yerk. 
It is composed of American citizens who have invested very 
considerable money in Venezuela, on the island of Margarita, 
just off the coast of Venezuela, and also in mines and railroads 
and expensive machinery, scows, tugboats, and equipment of 
that sort. 

It seems to be an American concern. They are greatly inter- 
ested in the matter of imposing a duty upon magnesite. They 
claim that if this duty is imposed as provided in the bill—five- 
sixteenths of 1 cent per pound—it will completely put them out 
of business. They estimate that fivesixteenths of a cent per 
pound would amount to $7 a ton on crude magnesite, and that 
a duty of four-tenths of 1 cent would amount to $8.96 per ton 
of dead burned and grain magnesite not suitable for manu- 
facture into oxychloride cement. 

It appears this is quite an important article. The uses have 
been developed to a very good extent and it covers now quite a 
broad field. It seems that magnesite in one form or another, 
according to the statement of these gentlemen, is used in the 
following industries and for the following purposes: 

First. The building industry and the production of sanitary 
and fireproof flooring, wall and window slabs, artificial marble, 
stone, ornaments, stucco work, apd for many other building 
material purposes. 

Second. In the steel industry, for manufactures of refractory 
brick, also in the copper-smelting industry for lining con- 
verters. It seems the steel industry is only interested in a very 
small portion of the uses in which this article is employed. 

Third. Manufactures of sulphate of magnesium, known as 
Epsom salts, for medicinal, technical, and commercial purposes. 

Fourth. In the manufacture of carbonic acid gas. 

Fifth. Fireproofing and fire-protection purposes. 

Sixth. Paint industry, especially fireproof paints for air- 
planes, and so forth. 

Seventh. In the manufacture of magnesium chloride. 

Eighth. In the manufacture of millstones. 

Ninth. An antidote against arsenic poisoning. 

Tenth. Many other articles of great commercial value can 
be produced from magnesite, as, for instance, asbestos wood 
switchboards, steam-pipe insulation, refrigerator insulation, 
and so forth. 

So it seems to be quite an important article. 

The representations made to me—and I shall put this letter 
in the Recorp after I have finished commenting on it—are 
that all of the factories manufacturing magnesite brick are 
located in Pennsylvania and Maryland, and the imposition 
of a prohibitive duty on the raw material will simply put 
those brick plants out of business and result in the establish- 
ment near the domestic raw material of new plants to replace 
them, which would mean that the goods would be manufac- 
tured to a large extent in foreign countries. 

The argument is further made that the reserves of magnesite 
in the United States are entirely too small to justify consider- 
ing a duty that would be prohibitive. They say that, accord- 
ing to the Geological Survey estimates, the California reserves 
are almost insignificant, amounting to only 750,000 tons, and 
the Washington reserves are estimated to be about 7,000,000 
tons, half of which is unfit for commercial use. 

The American Refractories Co. have over $2,000,000 invested 
abroad in magnesite operations—perhaps that is in Austria 
or Greece, though I am not advised where that is—which is 
many times the total of unamortized investments in magnesite 
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investments in the United States. The Magnesite Mining & 
Manufacturing Co.—that is, this Delaware corporation with 
offices in New York—has $1,500,000 invested, which it is con- 
tended would be destroyed by placing a duty on magnesite; and 
that means any duty at all, I take it, from these representa- 
tions. 

There is a large calcining plant at Runyon, in the State of 
New Jersey, which represents American money to the extent 
of $500,000, engaged entirely in manufacturing building ma- 
terials, and if a duty is placed on raw magnesite that plant 
would be destroyed and a large number of persons would be 
thrown out of employment—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Just a moment and I will finish the sen- 
tence—and the many pottery industries, for which New Jer- 
sey is famed, would be required to pay a higher rate for the 
Inagnesite they use, which would seriously injure their busi- 
ness and in numerous instances cause failures. That is the 
representation which is made with respect to the imposition of 
any duty ateall. . 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, that shows how utterly 
unreliable are the views of a man who makes an article out 
of magnesite and sells it as to what is good for him and his 
business, because one of the chief advocates of the increase in 
this rate is the largest manufacturer of that kind in the United 
States. He wants an increase of duty on magnesite. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What manufacturer is that? Will the 
Senator give his name? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. He is in Chicago; I have his name 
here, which I can furnish te the Senator. The principal mar- 
ket of the country for plastic building material is in Chicago 
and tributary to Chicago. 

I merely want to make a further suggestion to the Senator 
from Florida. He can see for himself, it seems to me, that 
the fears and apprehensions of this manufacturer in New Jer- 
sey could not possibly be realized; that this proposition could 
not ruin his industry because all that he would have to do in 
case there were an increase in the price of the finished product 
by reason of the tariff—which is almost infinitesimal when it 
is applied to the finished product—would be to imcrease his 
price to that extent to the consumer. That is the theory on 
which the protective tariffs are based; that there might be a 
slight increase to the consumers, but that they can afford to 
pay that slight increase in order to promote the industries of 
the country, give employment to the people, and furnish a mar- 
ket to the producers. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This increase, while it is quite small as 
provided in the figures of five-eighths of a cent a pound, and so 
forth, is quite a considerable item when it is estimated in the 
ton, and will run into $7 or $8 a ton on the raw material; so I 
take it that would have a very considerable bearing on the busi- 
ness of the gentlemen who are engaged in importing it from 
their mines in Venezuela or on the island adjacent to Venezuela. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course, when it comes to the im- 
porter, the man who has a mine in Venezuela, I can understand 
his interest in opposing this tariff; but in this case, as in other 
cases, we want to protect the American laboring man, if we are 
going to have protection at all, against the competition of cheap 
labor, so as to enable our men to be employed and to put our 
producer upon an ‘equal basis. 

As the Senator from Florida bas stated, the duty amounts to 
a considerable sum per ton; but when the application of that is 
made to the ultimate consumer it becomes an infinitesimal 
sum—3{ cents increase in the cost of a ton of steel. The same 
principle would apply when it is used in building material. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, there is a very important 
product called zenitherm, which is stated in the cireular to be 
“the ideal building material for exterior and interior use for 
castle or cottage.” I bave here quite a lengthy description of 
what the material is. It is important as a building material, 
and, of course, we are all more or less concerned about that. 

What these gentlemen claim seems to be borne out, if not con- 
clusively, at least very strongly, by certain affidavits which they 
submit and which I will ask to have printed in the Recorp, in- 
cluding one by Emil Rueff, who resides at Highlands, N. J., and 
who is president of the Magnesite Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
He says: 

Said corporation has.extensive fong leases on mining properties on 


the island of Margarita, Venezuela, from which for many years it has 
ae mining crude magnesite and importing the same into the United 
tates. 

Now, without taking up time to define all their holdings, they 
pass on to this particular point: 

The proposed duty of five-sixteenths cent of crude mag- 
nesite would mean ry complete Joss to the Zenitherm 6. of its invest- 
ment in the calcining plant at Runyon, N. J.; it would also mean a 


eomplete loss to the Magnesite Mining & Manufacturing Co. of its in- 
vestment and business in Venezuela and would necesaivate a shutti: 

down of the mines and a complete abandonment of the entire By ° 
tion, at a great loss of American money to American citizens who have 
invested in these magnesite mines in perfeet good faith. The further 
Bog of magnesite and the i tation of crude esite to the 
United States could not possibly be continued under such a duty— 


That is, the duty of five-sixteenths of a cent a pound— 


As a result, the business of calcining the raw magnesite and importa- 


= by said company into the United States would likewise come to an 


Then he proceeds to say, further: 


It take from 2 to #4 tons of crude magnesite to produce 1 ton of 
calcined magnesite. e only other sources of supply of magnesite 
that are of any importance are certain mines on the western coast of 
the United States and mines in Greece. Magnesite mined in California 
and other Western States can be calcined there and shipped to the 
Eastern States and other parts of the country without being sub ed 
to any duty, the freight rates being based on 1 ton of calcined ma- 
terial, which, as before stated, is the result of from 2 to 2§ tons of 
the raw material, while raw material imported from Venezuela and 
calcined in the United States will be required to pay duty on 2 tons 
and upward of the raw material and freight on the same amount before 
it can be delivered to the factory for calcining, and if any duty is 
added, magnesite can not be imported. This duty and freight are so 
high that the resulting cost of Venezuela magnesite calcined in the 
United States is very much in excess of the price which the California 
and other western magnesite, calcined there, can be delivered in com- 
petition with the Venezuela magnesite. 


Then further details are set out, showing the consequences 
and results of the imposition of such a duty on the investment 
in the mines and also on this industry at Runyon, N. J. 

Attached also is an affidavit from Mr. Senderhof, who says: 


I * * * reside in the city of New York. My business is that of 
commission merchant, and my special line of work has for a great 
many years past been the sale of magnesite and products and heavy 
chemicals. have been actively engaged in the purchase and sale of 
magnesite for upward of 25 years in the United States, my headquarters 
having been in beth New York and Chicago. 


He says he is— 


thoroughly familiar with the prices of both crude and calcined mag- 
nesite coming from all these various sources and now being sold in the 
markets of United States. By reason of my thorough knowledge of 
the magnesite market, I know that during recent years and under 
present cofiditions, to wit, the importation of beth crude and calcined 
Magnesite from poe countries without duty, the caleined magnesite 
coming from California has been and is actually being sold in competi- 
tion. with the calcined magnesite imported from Greece and with the 
erude magnesite imported from Venezuela and calcined in the United 
States and sold in the eastern territory of the United States. In other 
words, the cost of producing the eohelned magnesite in California and 
paying the freight thereon to the eastern part of the United States 
nevertheless makes it possible to sell the California calcined magnesite 
at prices similar to the Grecian calcined magnesite and the Venezuela 
e magnesite calcined in the United States and still leave the Cali- 
fornia producers a margin of profit. Consequently ft is my opinion 
that the imposition of a duty on crude magnesite from Venezuela and 
calcined magnesite from Greece is not necessary to enable the Cali- 
fornia producers to sell their product in the eastern part of the United 
States. I know of several cases where a user of calcined magnesite on 
the eastern coast of the United States is now purchasing calc mag- 
nesite coming from the California mines, even ugh the raw magnesite 
from Venezuela and the calcined magnesite from Greece is likewise being 
offered for sale in this same territory. 


I think that is also true as to Washington. 


In the Middle West—that is, points west of Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
etc.—is the greatest market for calcined magnesite, The price at which 
California magnesite, calcined, can be delivered in that territory is such 
that Grecian calcined magnesite and the Venezuela crude magnesite, 
ealcined in the United States, can not compete in price with the Cali- 
fornia product. This is the fact even under present conditions, where 
neither crude nor calcined magnesite coming into the United States 
has to pay any duty. ; 

I am reliably iniormed that the Magnesite Mining & Manufacturing 
Co., which mines magnesite in Venezuela and has been importing the 
crude magnesite to the United States, would be compelled to abandon 
its mines and cease the importation of crude magnesite into the United 
States in case the pro duty of five-sixteenths of 1 cent per pound 
is levied. Such action would very seriously affect the business of the 
Zenitherm Co. to the extent that such company would be compelled to 
abandon its calcining plant, which was especially established for the 

u of calcining magnesite which the CompARy, expected to pur- 
chase from the Magnesite Mining & Manufacturing Co. from its mines 
in Venezuela, thereby causing many workingmen to lose employment, 
the calcining plant would remain idle, and the investment of the Zeni- 
therm Co, in this part of its business become an entire loss, 


That statement is sworn to by this gentleman, who has been 
for 25 years engaged in the business. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The advocate of the Venezuela mine 
from whom the Senator from Florida has quoted said that if this 
rate goes into effect they will be compelled to close down the 
Venezuela mine, as I understood the reading of the paper. I 
should like to ask the Senator from Florida if this result would 
not also follow, that when the supply is cut off from Venezuela, 
an equal amount being consumed im this country, it would not 
have the effect of starting the mdustry in the United States to 
produce that same amount here instead of in Venezuela? Would 
the Senator prefer to have it produced by American labor in the 
United States or to have it produced in Venezuela? 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I should prefer to have it produced in the 
United States if we have it here and if at the same time we can 
supply the markets of the whole country. For instance, this 
argument here is, according to the experience of these gentle- 
men, that the mines on the west coast—he refers specifically to 
California, but I take it that the statement would apply also to 
Washington—can mine this material there and calcine it and 
supply the market from Pittsburgh west under present -condi- 
tions and successfully compete with the people on the eastern 
seaboard, like New Jersey, who can calcine the material brought 
in from Venezuela, even though now the material is without 
duty, and the calcined product is likewise without duty. In 
other words, we may be abie to serve both halves of the United 
States, or both coasts, by meeting the wishes of both parties 
here. The western industry can survive and flourish and serve 
all west of Pittsburgh, while this industry might well serve the 
people east of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, that statement is just a 
general statement, as I understand from a reading of it, and it 
is just a guess or a prediction as to what would happen in case 
this rate went into effect. I have cited here in detail the spe- 
cific items going to make up the necessary cost of production in 
Washington, adding to that the cost of delivering it in the various 
markets to which the Senator has referred, and comparing that 
with the most reliable information that is obtainable, and which 
I believe to be entirely reliable, as to the selling price—not the 
cost of the Austrian magnesite, because we could not get that, 
but the selling price of the Austrian magnesite at the sea- 
board—and the same thing would apply to the Venezuelan 
magnesite, which includes, of course, the -profits of producers. 
Add to that their cost of reaching Pittsburgh and Chicago, and 
the result is entirely different from the predictions made by the 
party making the affidavit from which the Senator read. That 
shows that on the Atlantic coast the foreign importer would 
have a great advantage; at Pittsburgh he would still have an 
advantage to the extent of $3.60 a ton; and at Chicago he would 
practically be on even competitive terms with the American 
preducer. Under those conditions the only way in which the 
American producer could hope to share the principal market 
with him would be by getting a reduction in freight rates in the 
future and by scientific management of his mines, so that after 
the industry gets on its feet it might be able to cut down the 
cost of production to some extent. That is a very different situa- 
tion, as shown by the actual figures, from the estimate given by 
this importer whom the Senator is quoting. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It seems to me there is a danger, perhaps, 
if you make the duty too high and make it prohibitive as to the 
importations of magnesite from abroad, that you will force all 
calcining to be done in Venezuela and Greece, and you will force 
the manufacture of the products of that material into those 
countries, because I doubt very much if the supply in Washing- 
ton can be brought clear over to the Atlantic coast, on account 
of the high freight rate, and serve the Atlantic coast—the sea- 
board States on this side—as against the products that may be 
manufactured in foreign countries. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHorrripGE in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Judging from the statement 
which the Senator has read, this gentleman seems to be very 
closely connected or very intimately acquainted with the Vene- 
zuelan magnesite. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wonder if he states in that 
paper how much of the Venezuelan magnesite comes into this 
country. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have not the figures as to that. 
give the amount of the investment in this company. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My thought is that it is very sig- 
nificant to find that in 1921 we imported from Venezuela only 
3,000 tons of the crude magnesite. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That was in what year? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Nineteen hundred and twenty- 
one.: That is, according to the report of the Department of 
Commerce; so that gentleman seems to be very closely con- 
nected with the Venezuelan import. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They state: 

The Magnesite Mining & Meenas Co. has $1,500,000 invested 
which would be destroyed by placing a duty on magnesite. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Here is our official statement of 
the imports for 1921, showing just 1,000 tons of not purified 
Venezuelan magnesite, 


They 


Mr. FLETCHER. It may be a comparatively new business. 
I am not advised as to that. It is probable that they have not 
very long since closed their leases and put in their plant over 
there, invested in railroads and equipment for mining, and all 
that sort of thing, and it is possible that it is comparatively 
new. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
the Venezuelan company? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; the affidavit which I read says that 
he is the president of it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, I see; I did not catch that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. He says: 

I reside at Highlands, N. J., and am the president of the Magnesite 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., a Delaware corporation. 

It is this corporation that has the investment in Venezuela; 
and the last affidavit I read was from this gentleman, who has 
been in the business of importing for some 25 years. 

There is another affidavit submitted here by Mr. R. B. Sutter, 
who says he resides in Newark, N. J., and he is president of 
this Zenitherm Co., which has an office in the city of New York 
and a factory at Runyon, N. J. The Zenitherm Co. relies upon 
the Delaware corporation operating in Venezuela for its supply 
of the raw material. 

Said company manufactures a building material which it calls “ zeni- 
therm,” the main ingredient of which is calcined magnesite. It is 
mainly used as a building material in the form of building cement. 

That is this “ zenitherm” that is made out of the magnesite. ~ 


A few years ago my said company formulated plans for the manufac- 
ture of its magnesite cement, having found that it could purchase the 
erude material te nak the mines in Venezuela at satisfactory 
prices to enable it to calcined at the company’s plant in New Jer- 
sey. The plant of the company at Runyon, N. J., now represents a 
value in excess of $500,000, and the business of the company is entirely 
that of manufacturing building materials. In view of its previous ex- 
perience, the company finally decided that in order to assure a uniform 
product on which it could depend under all circumstances, it was neces- 
sary to import the crude material and calcine the same:in its own fac- 
tory and under its own control. These plans for calcining were also 


Is this gentleman interested in 


formulated as the then existing tariff law which provided that crude 
magnesite could be imported free of duty. At that time, after careful 
inquiries, it was found that the United States practically depended upon 
of its raw material. 

ceturing this product for a 
esite, its uses 
Seer gen and also with general market conditions throughout 


the importation of magnesite for the supply 

I have been in the business of manufa 
c= Many years and am thoroughly familiar with ma 
an 
the United States. As president of my said company I have made it 
my business to be thoroughly acquainted with all available magnesite 
sources. It takes in excess of 2 tons of crude magnesite to produce 
1 ton of calcined magnesite. It has been my experience that magnesite 
imported as crude from Venezuela and calcined in the eastern part of 
the United States can ae compete with California calcined magnesite 
in the Middle West; that is, points west of Cleveland, Pittsburgh, etc., 
which is the largest market for magnegjte in the United States. This is 
the case even when it is considered»that at the present time magnesite 
is imported into the United States free of duty. 


Of course, I take it the same thing would apply to Washing- 
ton as to California. 


The capacity of the Zenitherm Co.’s plant at Runyon, N. J., is 
approximately 250 tons of calcined magnesite per day. The effect of the 
proposed duty of five-sixteenths cent per pound on crude magnesite 
would be that California calcined magnesite and Grecian calcined mag- 
nesite could be sold in the eastern part of the United States at a lower 
figure than the Zenitherm Co. could produce calcined magnesite made 
from crude magnesite at its factory. As a consequence the Zenitherm 
Co. would have to abandon all operations connected with the calcining 
of magnesite at its said plant in New Jersey. : 

As president of a company which is largely engaged in the calcining 
of magnesite from Venezuela in the United States and employing a plant 
and labor for that purpose, I respectfully request that crude magnesite 
be continued on the free list. 


Mr. President, I ask to have this letter and these affidavits 
inserted in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorpb, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 19, 1922. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Paragraph 204a of H. R. 7456, this session of Congress, 
known as the tariff bill, provides a duty of five-sixteenths of 1 cent 
per pound (which amounts to $7 per ton) on crude magnesite, ard a 
duty of four-tenths of 1 cent per pound (or $8.96 per ton) on the dead- 
burned and grained magnesite not suitable for manufacture into oxy- 
chloride cements. Heretofore there has been no duty on crude or dead- 
burned and grained magnesite. Many times representatives of the 
companies producing magnesite in the State of Washington appeared 
in favor of a proposed tariff and as many times representatives of com- 
panies manufacturing refractory products oppo the bill, and prac- 
tically all of the witnesses representing manufacturers of composition 
floors and other users of imported magnesite opposed the bill, it result- 
ing that the committees were heretofore satisfied that to place a duty 
on such character of magnesite’ would be harmful to the industry of 
manufacturing and to the many users. To place a duty on crude or 
dead burned and grained magnesite now would be to destroy large 
investments of American money which were made based on the fact 
that there was no duty on raw magnesite. 

We represent the Magnesite Mining & Manufacturing Co., a Dela- 
ware corporation with headquarters in New York, composed of Ameri- 

' ean citizens who have invested the money in leases, for long periods, 
! on magnesite mines on the island of Margarita off the coast of Vene- 
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zuela, and have invested very much money in mine railroads, expensive 
* machinery, scows, and tugboats. 

The rapid growth in the number of these industries using magnesite 
in the last few years has been phenomenal, apd as yet the use of these 
articles seems to be still in its infancy. Magnesite in one form or 
another is being used in the following industries for the following 
purposes : 

1. Building industry. (In the production of sanitary and fireproof 
flooring, wall and window slabs, artificial marble, stone, ornaments, 
stucco work, and for many other building material purposes. 

2. Steel indpesrs. (Manufacture of refractory bricks; also in the 
copper-smelting indus for lining converters.) 

3. Manufacture of sulphate of magnesium, known as Epsom salts, for 
medicinal, technical, and commercial purposes, 

4. Manufacture of carbonic acid gas. 

5. Fireproofing and fire protection purposes. 

6. Paint industry (especially fireproof paint for airplanes, etc.). 

. Manufacture of magnesium chloride, 
. Manufacture of milistones. 

9. An antidote against arsenic poisoning. 

10. Many other articles of great commercial value can be produced 
from magnesite, as, for instance, asbestos wood switchboards, steam- 
pipe insulation, refrigerator insulation, etc. 

All of the factories manufacturing magnesite brick are located in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, and the imposition of a prohibitive duty 
on the raw material will quickly put those brick plants out of business 
and result in the establishment near the domestic raw material of 
new plants to replace them, which would mean that goods would be 
manufactured to a large extent in foreign countries, 

_ Reserves of magnesite in the United States are entirely too small to 
justify even considering a prohibitive duty on imports the effect of 
which would be to exhaust our reserves in a very few years. Par- 
ticularly is this true when we consider that this exhaustion would be 
largely for the benefit of one concern in the far West, which has al- 
ready profited to the extent of many times its original investment. 
The Geological Survey estimates the California reserves at the insig- 
nificant quantity of 750,000 tons, and in Washington the survey esti- 
mates a total of about 7,000,000 tons, half of which is unfit for com- 
mercial use. 

- The American Refractories Co. has over $2,000,000 invested abroad 
in magnesite operations, which is many times the total of all un- 
amortized investments in magnesite in the United States. 

We do not believe that it was intended by the committee to de- 
liberately recommend the destruction of investments by supporting a 
a embargo against importations. 

The Magnesite Mining & Manufacturing Co. has $1,500,000 invested, 
which would be destroyed by placing a duty on magnesite, and there is 
a large calcining plant at Runyon, in the State of New Jersey, which 
represents American money to the extent of $500,000, which is engaged 
entirely in manufacturing building materials, and if a duty is placed on 
raw magnesite this plant would be destroyed and a large number of 
persons thrown out of work; and the many pottery industries, for 
which New Jersey is famed, would be required to pay a higher rate 
for the magnesite they use, which would seriously injure their business 
and in numerous instances cause failures. 

We are sending herewith an affidavit from Pmil Rueff, president of 
the Magnesite Mining & Manufacturing Co., and one from G, A. Son- 
derhof, a commission merchant whose special line of work has been 
for a great many yo past the sale of magnesite, and another 
affidavit from Roser B. Sutter, a resident of. Newark, N. J., and presi- 
dent of the Zenitherm Co., with offices in New York City, owners of 
the calcining plant at Runyon, N. J. These affidavits are made by men 
experienced in the purchase, manufacture, and sale of magnesite in all 
its forms and are unusually capable from their long experience to 
judge of the effect of a duty on magnesite, both upon the companies 
which they represent and upon the users of either the raw or manu- 
factured magnesite. Their affidavits plainly point out the great harm 
to be done to the magnesite industry if any duty whatsoever is placed 
upon the raw, dead burned, and grained magnesite. 

We would ask, on behalf of those citizens whom we represent, that 
you offer an amendment to the tariff bill that no duty whatsoever 
should be placed upon imported magnesite. 

Respectfully submitted, 

SrrickLaAnD & TITTMANN, 
By CHaRrctes T. TITTMANN. 


In the United States Senate, re duty on magnesite, section 204 A, 
Hi. R. 7456, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, 
Sratp or New Yorw, County of New York, ss: 

Emil Rueff, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

I reside at Highlands, N. J., and am the president of the Magnesite 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., a Delaware corporation. 

Said corporation has extensive long leases on mining properties on 
the island of Margarita, Venezuela, from which for many years it has 
been mining crude magnesite and importing the same into the United 
States. Said leases were sought and obtained, and are only of value 
in consideration of crude or raw magnesite being brought into the 
United States free of duty. This crude mragnesite was then calcined in 
factories in the United States and used here. None of this crude mag- 
nesite is being calcined in Venezuela, as there are no facilities there to 
burn the magnesite, and to establish a calcining plant has been found 
to be quite impracticable, aside from depriving the American laborer of 
wages which would then be ms to foreign labor. 

I am also the president of the American Carbonate Co., a New York 
corporation, which for upward of 20 years manufactured carbonic acid 
gas from crude magnesite, which it imported partially from Greece and 
partially fronr the mines of the Magnesite Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
in Venezuela. This gas could not be manufactured at the mines and 
imported to the United States, and sold there as cheap as it could be 
made in America. I personally had charge of the business and affairs 
of both the above companies, and am therefore thoroughly familiar with 
all the details both of the magnesite mining and its importation, cal- 
cining, and use. 

The magnesite company has invested large amounts of American cap- 
ital in the mining properties in Venezuela for the proper exploitation 
of mining there, consisting of a mining railroad, ing facilities, and 
mining equipment. The mines were leased and the entire arrangements 
made for the sole purpose of exporting the ma ite to the United 
States, and in view of the fact that the United tes levied no duties 
on the importation of crude or raw magnesite. 

One of the principal customers of the magnesite company is the 
Zenitherm Co, of Runyon, N, J., to whom the crude magnesite is sold 


and who has established a large cal 
the ormeee of calcining magnesite. 
to th 


plant at Runyon, N. J., for 
The proposed duty of five-six- 
cents per pound of crude magnesite would mean a complete loss 
e Zenitherm Co. of its investment in the calcining plant at Run- 
xen . J. It would also mean a complete loss to the Magnesite 
ining & Manufactur Co. of its investment and business in Vene- 
zuela, and would necessitate a shutting down of the mines and a com- 
plete abandonment of the entire proposition, at a great loss of American 
money to American ci who have invested in these magnesite mines 
in portent ood faith, The further mining of magnesite and the im- 
portation of crude magnesite to the United States could not possibly be 
continucd under such a duty. As a result the business ef calcining the 
raw magnesite and importation by said company into the United States 
would likewise come to an end. 

My thorough knowledge of the magnesite business for many years 
makes me positive of this result, and for the following reasons ; 

It takes from 2 to 2g tons of crude magnesite to produce 1 ton of 
calcined magnesite. The only other sources of supply of magnesite that 
are of any importamce are certain mines on the western coast of the 
United States and mines in Greece. Magnesite mined in California and 
other Western States can be calcined there and shipped to the Hastern 
States and other parts of the country without being subjected to any 
duty, the freight rates being based on 1 ton of calcined material, which, 
as before stated, is the result of from 2 to 29 tons of the raw material, 
while raw material imported from Venezuela and calcined in the United 
States will be requ to pay duty on 2 tons and upward of the raw 
material and freight on the same amount before it can be delivered to 
the factory for calcining, and if any duty is added magnesite can not be 
imported. This duty and freight are so high that the resulting cost of 
Venezuela magnesite calcined in the United States is very much in 
excess of the price which the California and other western magnesite, 
penne there, can be delivered in competition with the Venezuela 
magnesite. 

The Greek magnesite likewise can be calcined in Greece and will then 
be shipped to the United States at freight rates which are equivalent 
to the freight rate on 1 ton of crude magnesite. Consequently it is 
impossible for the American company, the Magnesite Mining & Manu- 
facturing Co., to deliver its crude material to the factories in the 
United States for calcining at a price which will enable said factories 
to calcine the crude material and have it ready for sale at a price 
which will enable it to compete in any manner with the very much 
cheaper calcined magnesite from Greece. In this connection it must 
be borne in mind that the labor necessary for calcining magnesite in 
Greece is very much lower than the wages paid American laborers, 
and, furthermore, Greece has the advantage of the lower rate of ex- 
change which can fairly be presumed to continue for many years to 
come, 

The result of the foregoing situation is: 

1. The consumer of calcined magnesite would get an inferior quality 
of calcined magnesite. This product is used very largely for building 
purposes, particularly as a cement, and the nature of the product is 
such that it is im its best condition if used within a short time after 
it has been calcined and at or very near the place where it is cal- 
cined. 

Calcined magnesite readily absorbs moisture and therefore loses its 
caustic quality and consequently should not be shipped long distances. 
This absorption of moisture and loss of caustic quality causes a seri- 
ous deterioration of the calcined magnesite, inasmuch as the cement 
made from it will not set and cement as quickly or effectively as the 
ealcined magnesite in its fresh condition. This results in a consider- 
able loss of time, as builders are always anxious to use floors and similar 
structures in which cement is used as soon as possible. A considerable 
loss of time in the construction of buildings results, and it can readily 
be seen that this involves a handicap in completing buildings, which are 
most urgently needed. It also results in payment of higher prices for 
buildings. 

2. If magnesite in its crude form could be imported to the United 
States from Venezuela without payment of any uty, it could be cal- 
cined at the factories in the United States, which would mean employ- 
ment of American labor at ri prevailing here; it would mean the 
continued employment of capital invested in the calcining plants, such as 
the one at Runyon, N. J.; it would mean a fair return on the American 
capital invested in the Venezuelan mines; it would mean income in the 
nature of freight to be paid American vessels for shipping the raw 
material from Venezuela to New York; and, finally, it would mean a 
possibility of offering to the American public a calcined magnesite at a 
cheaper price than the calcined magnesite imported 7 eta 

MIL RUSFP. 


Subseribed and sworn to before me this 18th day of April, 1922. 
[Smax.] ALFRED H. ERICHSON. 


(Notary public, Kings County, N. Y¥., No. 87; New York County, 
No. 29; New York County register’s No. 3031; Kings County register’s 
No. 8013; commission expires March 30, 1923.) 


In the United States Senate. In re duty on magnesite. Section 204 A, 
H. R. 7456. Sixty-seventh Congress, second session. 


State or New YORK, 
County of New York, ss: 

G. A. Sonderhof, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

I am of mature age and reside in the city of New York. My busi- 
ness is that of commission merchant, and my special line of work has 
for a great many years past been the sale of magnesite and products 
and heavy chemicals I have been actively engaged in the purchase 
and sale of magnesite for upward of 25 years in the United States, my 
headquarters having been both in New York and Chicago. 

In the course of my business I have handled magnesite coming from 
Greece, India, Venezuela, Canada, and California, and I have made it 
my business to become thoroughly acquainted with every known -source 
of waaniy of magnesite, its use, the persons actually purchasing the 
same, and the conditions under which it was produced, shipped, and 
sold. 

As a consequence, I am also thoroughly familiar with the prices of 
both crude and calcined magnesite coming from all these various sources 
and now being sold in the markets of the United States. By reason 
of my thorough knowledge of the magnesite market, I know that 
during recent years and under present conditions, to wit, the impor- 
tation of ‘both crude and calcined magnesite from foreign countries 
without duty, the calcined magnesite coming from California has been 
and is actually being sold in competition with the calcined magnesite 
imported from Greece and with the crude magnesite imported from 
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Venezuela and calcined in the United States and sold in the eastern 
territory of the United States. In other words, the cost of producing 
the calcined magnesite in California and paying the frei thereon 
to the eastern part of the United States nevertheless ma ft pos- 
sible to sell the California calcined magnesite at prices similar to the 
Grecian calcined magnesite and the Venezuela crude magnesite cal- 
cined in the United States and still leave the California producers a 
margin of profit. Consequently, it is my opinion that the imposition 
oi a duty on crude magnesite frem Venezuela and calcined magnesite 
from Greece is not necessary to enable the California producers to 
sei their product in the eastern part of the United States. I know 
of several cases where a user of calcined magnesite on the eastern 
coast of the United States is now purchasing calcined magnesite com- 
ing from the California mines even though the raw magnesite from 
Venezuela and the calcined magnesite from Greece are likewise being 
offered for sale in this same territory. In the Middle West—that is, 
points west of Cleveland, Piateborab ete.—is the greatest market for 
calcined magnesite. The price at which California calcined magnesite can 
be delivered in that territory is such that Grecian calcined magnesite 
and the Venezuelan crude magnesite calcined in the United States 
can not compete in price: with the California product. This is the 
fact, even under present conditions, where neither crude nor cal- 
cined magnesite coming into the United States have to pay any duty. 

I am reliably informed that the Magnesite Mining & facturing 
Co., which mines magnesite in Venezuela and has been importing the 
erude magnesite to the United States, would be compelled to abandon 
its mines and cease the importation erude magnesite into the United 
States in case the proposed duty of five-sixteenths of 1 cent per pound 
is levied. Such action would very seriously affect the business of the 
Zenitherm Co., to the extent that such company would be compelied 
to abandon its calcining plant, which was especially established for 
the purpose of calcining magnesite which the company expected to 
purchase from the Magnesite Mining & Manufacturing Co. from its 
mines in Venezuela, thereby causing mapmy workingmen to lose em- 
ployment, the calcining plant would remain idle, and the investment 
of the Zenitherm Co. in this part of its business become an entire loss. 

-.G. A. Sonpprior. 

Sworn _to before me this 18th day of April, 1922. 

[SEAL.] ALICH WRAVER, 

Notary Public, Queens County. 
(Certificate filed in New York County.) 


In the United States Senate. 
H. R. 7456. 


Strate or New York, 
County of New York, ss: 


Roser B, Sutter, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

I am of mature age and reside in Newark, N. J., and am the presi- 
dent of the Zenitherm Co., which has an office in the city of New York 
and a factery at Runyon, N. J. 

Said company manufactures a building material which 
“ zenitherm,” the main ingredient of which is calcined magnesite. It 
fis mainly used as a building material in the form. of building cement. 

A few — ago — said company formulated plans for the manu- 
facture of its magnesite cement, having found that it could purchase 
the crude material coming from the mines in Venezuela at satisfac- 
tory prices to enable it to be calcined at the company’s plant in New 
Jersey. The plant of the company at Runyon, N. J., now represents 
a value in excess of $500,000, and the business of the company is en- 
tirely that of manufacturing building materials. In view of its pre- 
vious experience, the company finally decided that in order to assure a 
uniform product on which it could depend under all circumstances it 
was necessary to import the crude material and calcine the same in 
its own factory and under its own control. These plans for calcining 
were also formulated as the then existing tariff law provided that 
crude magnesite could be imported free’ of duty. At that time, 
after careful inquiries, it was found that the United States practically 
jovenees upon the importation of magnesite for the supply of its raw 
material. 

I have been in the business of manufacturing this product for a great 
many years and am thoroughly familiar with magnesite, its uses and 
preperstics, and also with general market conditions throughout the 

Jnited States. As president of my said company I have made it my 
business to be thoroughly acquainted with all available magnesite 
sources. It takes in excess of 2 tons of crude magnesite to produce 
1 ton of calcined magnesite. It has been my experience that magnesite 
imported as crude from Venezuela and calcined in the eastern part of 
the United States can not compete with California calcined magnesite 
in the Middle West ; that is, points west of Cleveland, Pittsburgh, etc., 
which is the largest market for magnesite in the United States. This 
is the case even when it is considered that at the present time mag- 
nesite is imported into the United States free of d 

The capacity of the Zenitherm company’s plant a 


In re duty on magnesite. Section 204 A, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, second session. 


it calls 


N. J., is 
effect of 


‘Run on, 
spertimetry, 250 tons of calcined magnesite per day. The 
the proposed duty of five-sixteenths cent Ao pound on crude magnesite 


would be that California calcined magnesite and Grecian calcined mag- 
nesite could be sold in the eastern part of the United States at a lower 
figure than the Zenitherm company could produce calcined magnesite 
made from crude magnesite at its factory. As a consequence the 
Zenitherm company would have to abandon all operations connected 
with the calcining of magnesite at its said os in New Jersey. 

As president of a company which is largely engaged in the calcining 
of magnesite from Venezuela in the United States and employing a 
plant and labor for that purpose, I respectfully request that crude mag- 
nesite be continued on the free list. 


Roser B. Surrer. 
Sworn to before me this 18th day of April, 1922. 
[SBAL.) Errm V. Repsonp, 
Notary Public, No. 310, New York County. Reg. Office Neo. 4338. 
Mr. FLETCHER. This statement is sworn to. All of these 
are affidavits, sworn to before a notary public, and certified to 
be true. I do not question but that they are true; and if they 
are true it would seem that California and Washington can 
very successfully compete in the markets and control all the 
markets west of Pittsburgh, and compete in any other markets 
in the country—in fact, take away the market of this country, 
even where there is no duty on raw magnesite, 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 
permit me to suggest that whatever the theory may be, what- 
ever the ideas of this man may be, we know that our mine is 
closed, absolutely. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is for the mining of raw material. 
As I understand, that operation out there never has included 
the calcining of the magnesite at all. It is just simply handling 
the raw material. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think it is calcined, too, They 
burn it, I think,.as the Senator from Utah says. That was my 
impression, that they burn it. They invested milliens of del- 
lars during the war. Now the plant is absolutely closed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I take it, if these statements are true, 
that all they have to do is to go on with their industry and cal- 
cine this magnesite and put it te the same use and find a market. 
They simply have to develop their market, and they can do that, 
on account of the freight rates and conditions, and they can 
have the whole market west ef Pittsburgh for their product, it 
would seem, even if there is no duty at all on magnesite. 
Therefore, under these circumstances, I feel constrained to op- 
pose even the duty that is included in the bill, and certainly the 
amendment that is offered by the Senater from Washington. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary. will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
Ball 
Borah 
Brandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Capper 
Cummins 
Curtis Keyes 
Ernst Ladd 
Fletcher La FPollette 
Frelinghuysen Lodge 
Gooding McCormick Poindexter 
Hale McCumber Robinson 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if I can have the attention 
of the Senate a very few moments, while we have 49 Senators 
present, I think at least we can shed a little light on this mat- 
ter, which becomes one of the material things we have to con- 
sider in the tariff bill. 

In a colloquy between the Sehager from Iowa [Mr. CuMMINS] 
and myself on Saturday, in discussing the question of the rate 
to be fixed on any given commodity, I took occasion to say at 
that time, in answer to his query, that there would be many 
instances in which the committee had to consider the maiter of 
freight rates, and often they had to consider the question as to 
whether the freight rate should be taken into consideration in 
the matter of fixing the tariff, or whether we would have to give 
up any attempt to make a tariff rate high enough to protect 
the industry where the freight rates were excessively high. 
This is one of those cases ‘which is at least within the twilight 
zone of such a condition. 

I trust Senators will not conduct separate arguments in dif- 
ferent parts of the Chamber while I am preceeding. I, of 
course, shall be gratified if Senators have made up their minds 
on this question and are ready to vote on it without any fur- 
ther consideration. We have taken this product off of the free 
list and have given a rate of $8 a ton. The only question is 
whether we should increase that rate to about $15 a ton. I 
am tonsidering the dead burned product, which has been dis- 
cussed by the Senator from Washington [Mr. PornpExTER]. 

The committee agreed with the Senator from Washington re- 
garding the desirability of maintaining the American industry. 
It considered that the war-time cdést was somewhat higher than 
at the present time, and in view of the extreme importance of 
the product, and also since the number of producers in the 
United States was very limited, it did make a most careful 
anaiysis of the situation. It found that the American cests 
should be somewhat lower than those submitted by the United 
States producers, 

It was found that the cost of the most important of these 
products, coming from Czechoslovakia, Austria, and other Eu- 
ropean countries, was somewhat above the pre-war cost, and 
not something below the pre-war cost. 

We had to take into consideration the costs in those foreign 
countries, and the cost of preduction in the United States. The 
Senator from Washington stated that he was unable to get the 
cost of production in the foreign countries; but the committee 
did get that cost, at a very recent date, and we got the figures 
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on every item of cost in the foreign country and in the United 
States, and very latest costs that we could get. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator will pardon me, not be- 
ing able to get reliable figures as to the cost of production in the 
foreign countries, we had to take the selling price of the foreign 
product in American ports, which was greatly to the advantage 
of the foreign producer, of course. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the committee was not 
limited to that. The committee did obtain, through its experts, 
the costs of production in the foreign countries, and the many 

‘items making up those costs of production, and the freight rates 
to the different points of consumption in the United States. 

It appears that under present conditions the cost of produc- 
ing dead-burned magnesite, f. 0. b. at domestic plants in Wash- 
ington, is approximately $17 per ton, as compared with a landed 
cost of foreign magnesite of similar quality at $18 per ton f. o. b. 
Atlantic ports, 

Assuming these costs to be correct, and adding the transpor- 
tation cost by the cheapest routes, the comparative costs of 
domestic and Austrian or Czechoslovakian dead-burned mag- 
nesite delivered at important consuming centers are given in 
the figures I have in my hand. 

I have the details of all of those costs, which I could put into 
the Recorp, but I shall not lumber the REcorp with them now. 
I want to give, in round figures, just what they amount to. 

The domestie cost per 2,000 pounds of this product landed in 
Pittsburgh, via the Panama Canal and by rail, which is the 
cheapest route, the combined route, is $31.50. The foreign cost 
per 2,000 pounds landed in Pittsburgh is $23.20, leaving a dif- 
ference of $8.50 per ton of 2,000 pounds in favor of the im- 
porter, 

Mr, POINDEXTER. May I ask the Senator from what 
source he obtained those figures? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I obtained the figures which I will give 
from the experts, who were requested by the committee to as- 
certain the costs, and they have given them in full, and I can 
put them into the Recorp. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. One of the experts I heard testify be- 
fore the committee said he had produced magnesite in the State 
of Washington and was interested in the steel industry, and 
he was doing everything he could to prevent the increase of the 
rates, 

Mr. McCUMBER. These are not the experts of any produc- 
ing company but the experts of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator will pardon me, I will 
say that the figures which I gave, showing a cost of more than 
$20 a ton f. o. b. cars in Washington, were taken from the 
books which were opened up for the examination of the com- 
mittee by the company that was operating. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think we are very far apart on 
the American cost of production. I have taken it now at the 
latest date and the cost of labor of the latest date, and not 
at the highest point in 1920, and the difference is not very 
great. I think the Senator put it at about $20 a ton and this 
gives it at $17 a ton. 

Now, I will take the Chicago market. The domestic cost to 
put 2,000 pounds down in Chicago, which, of course, would be 
all rail from the west coast, is $33.70. The foreign cost to 
put 2,000 pounds down in Chicago would be $27.60, leaving a 
difference of $6.10 in favor of the foreign importer. 

Now, Mr. President, we have given a rate of $8 per ton. 
That rate of $8 per ton would give the western manufacturer 
an advantage in the Chicago district and all points west thereof. 
It will give the importer some advantage in points east of the 
Chicago section; in other words, in the Pittsburgh digtrict. 
Considering the importance of the industry the committee came 
to the conclusion that it would be better to give a rate which, 
under the cost of production at home and abroad and taking 
into consideration the enormous cost of bringing the product 
all the way from the west coast to the eastern coast, would 
be a very heavy burden upon the consumer. it was one of 
those cases where, because of the heavy freight rates, which 
are always an ugly feature of the situation when we have to 
bring a heavy product from ocean to ocean, it was believed 
best to put a rate that would still allow the western pro- 
ducers practically the control of the Chicago market and every- 
thing west of Chicago, and would, of course, still give the im- 
porter an advantage in the markets around Pittsburgh and east 
of Pittsburgh. 

That, Mr. President, I think, presents the matter in a nut- 
shell. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
to take very much of the time of the Senate. My colleague 
(Mr, PorINDEXTER] has covered the matter very fully, and I shall 
do nothing more than probably emphasize one or two points 
that he made. 


Mr. President, I am not going 


It seems to me that this item very strikingly illustrates the 
principles of protection; at least it does to my mind. My idea 
of protection is such encouragement as-will develop, build up, 
and maintain an industry in this country if there is a possi- 
bility of doing so and if the establishment of such an industry 
is desirable. 

It is admitted by everyone that this is a very important 
product. It is very necessary to some of the great industries 
of the country. Of course, it is very natural that those great 
industries should desire to get the product as cheaply as pos- 
sible, and yet it does seem to me that sometimes we allow our 
own special interests to blind us to the broader questions which 
may be involved, While it may be desirable, for instance, that 
the steel industry should secure magnesite at a cheap rate for 
the time being, in the broader sense and in the lapse of years 
it may be the very worst thing that could happen to that indus- 
try itself. 

Everybody concedes that magnesite is very necessary to the 
steel industry. We have taken care of the steel industry in 
pretty good shape. We have given it ample protection. We 
have probably gone further than we should have gone. I 
remember in the last few days it has been contended, and with 
a great deal of force, that some of the tariff rates affecting the 
steel industry are absolutely unnecessary, and yet we have put 
them on. I do not believe any injury will come from it. I was 
willing to vote for the items out of a superabundance of cau- 
tion. 

I want to say that I have no fault to find with the committee. 
I do not believe that anybody has any cause of complaint against 
the industry and the desire of the committee to do what they 
think is the right thing. No one, aside from those of us who 
are here, can appreciate the difficulties under which the com- 
mittee has labored and under which a committee in framing 
a bill of this kind must labor. But it seems to me that the 
chairman of the committee, the Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. McCumMBER], took a position a little different from what 
I would have taken. It appears to me he has taken the mini- 
mum position with reference to this industry, where I think I 
should take more nearly the maximum. It may be that I am 
influenced, of course, by the local situation. He has given the 
benefit of the minimum rate rather than of a higher rate. 
He has given the importer an absolute, positive advantage. I 
think that we should have resolved any doubt in favor of the 
domestic industry and that the twilight zone should have ex- 
tended so as to take care of the domestic industry. 

What was the situation with respect fo this industry? In 
1913 we were producing in this country only 10,000 tons of 
magnesite. We had just one mine in operation in all the 
United States. They were importing into the country, I think, 
about 160,000 or 170,000 tons of magnesite. One hundred and 
forty and odd thousand tons of that came from Austria, a coun-: 
try with which we soon became involved in war. When the war 
came on it acted as a high protective tariff; it acted really as 
an embargo, and what-was the result? This one mine was 
Magnified into 65 mines producing magnesite throughout the 
country. The 10,000 tons of magnesite production was increased 
to over 300,060 tons. Of course, they had the home market, 
which was given to them by the war. Our people went into 
the industry and developed the mines and put in their money, 

Out in my State, as my colleague has pointed out, millions of 
dollars were invested in the development of the mines. We pro- 
duced in 1920 some 141,000 tons of magnesite. The war stopped, 
importations began to come in, and what was the result? With 
general depression throughout the country, added to by the 
importations into this country, our mine is closed down, abso- 
lutely closed, I just desire to read briefly from the hearings, 
which speak more eloquently than my words, to my notion, as 
to the situation. Mr. Bishop was the manager of our mine, I 
think. In the course of his testimony he said: 

I wish to state to the committee that in the four years’ operation 
our gross receipts have been $6,210,951.18. We have passed to net 
surplus $1,043,498.11. We now have on hand $40,000, and every cent 
of our surplus except this $40,000 has been invested in plant and 
improvements necessary to produce the magnesite required. We are 
closed down and nine men are watching our property for the insurance 
om nie not been one dollar of dividends paid, not an officer of 
the company has received compensation except myself. I have drawn 
a moderate salaryy“as I have devoted a large part of my time to active 
affairs of the cOmpany. 

So this company, which started the development of this mine 
under the needs and impetus and demands of war, investing 
five or six million dollars, declaring no dividends, is now abso- 
lutely closed down, with but a few men to watch the plant. 

While there has been widespread depression, yet, as a matter 
of fact, imports since the war closed are increasing, and in- 
creasing very largely. I have here a statement of the imports 
of merchandise into the United States by the Department of 





1922. 


Commerce, an: official. report... It. gives; the imports. of magnesite: 
for 1913: as a total of 164,098 tons: 
In 1918 thie imports’ were 18:63¢ tons and’ in: 1919 14,158' tons. 
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But. note, Mr. President, in 1920: the imports. were: 43,154. tons,,| from 


®or over three times the imports: of 1029,. In 1921 the: imports: 
were 52,483 tons, or nearly four times the of 1929; 3 
you,. the: country, that was sending, to:us-in 1913-the. greatest; 
of the: imports: of magnesite didi not send us any im 1920) i 
1921, to wit, Austria: 
We have a statement in. the. hearings that: in. the 
of 1921 Austria was beginning to ship to this country. 


‘| im the magnesite 


hegin to: come in and take. the place that it. had when the war 
egan. 

Suppose we had not had the capital that would go into: this 
industry when. the war came on. We can: not. conceive. of the 
_injury: to the: steel industry, if yeu please, that would: have 
had its: supply of magnesite stmt off entirely: Suppose: we 
allow this. foreign. magnesite to come. in and our mines. are 
shut. down and: stay closed, and: they are: abandoned and: the: 
machinery gene te wreck and’ the buildings: ruined; and’ all’ that 
sort of thing, and then- we: should’ get into trouble again. IT do 
not anticipate it soon—TI hope it will not come—but it. is. pos- 
sible. Then we would be dependent. upon.some foreigm country 
for: our supply of magnesite. It might be a country,. just as 
was trne in the last war; from which the importations would 
be: stopped! by the war. Then we would have to start. frem. the 
bottom, with all the: waste: and: all. the expense, not only to the 
individual: but to the Government itself: 

It seems to me it is the part. of wisdom to use all the neces- 
sary means, which: are required: to. develop. this: industry and put 
it upen a stable and permanent basis; There can not be any 
question as to the supply of magnesite in this country. If we 
get it, developed, as my colleague pointed out, it means the in- 
vestment of capital; it means the employment of labor, it means 
a market for the various produetions of the manufacturer as 
well as- the farmer and the producer of the country. The bene- 
fits that would come-are the benefits which proteetionists, at any 
rate, liave claimed would come from a protective policy. It is 
difficult. for me to see just why’ @ proteetionist should! not be 
willing to go as far as may be necessary in order to establish the 
industry. 

I know the committee have gone far and the rate seems to be 
high. The rate.of pexcentage is high, but,. Mr. President, it took 
the:embargo:of war to develop the:industry. It requires a little 
higher rate in order to get it upon a permanent basis.. The time 
will come.in the very near future when we shall. have to revise 
this tariff as to many items.. Then if this industry is developed 
and put upon a permanent basis. we may lower the rate.. I think 
it is the part. of wisdom to impose such a rate in this: case as 
will insure the development of the industry which hag been 
brought into being by the war. 

F am. not going to. take further time,.exeept I merely wish to 
eall attention to the committee report. on the emergeney mag- 
nesite tariff bill which passed the other House. As has been 
pointed out, the House passed a bill as an. emergency measure, 
fixing a certain tariff rate on magnesite. That bill came, over 
to the Senate and it went before the Finance Committee. That 
is the same committee which has reported the pending bill; the 
committee has almost the same membership. mow as at that 
time. 

The committee investigated: the matter: carefully, and submit- 
ted a report, which is found’ on page 1072’ of the Senate hear- 
‘ings. The committee took a position. that appeals: to: me very 
strongly ; it is im harmony with my views ef a proteetive tariff 
and of the application of the protective tariff principle. They 
stated: 


ae, Ole object of the bill is to protect the magnesite industry of the 


tates, to enable Americas: consumers to procure the product 


magnesite mines, 
Then they go on to state the conditions when the war broke 
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Mr.. President, I ask that this: entire repert—it. only occupies 
@ little: over a page—may be: printed in connection with my 
remarks. i 

bs PRESIDING OFPICER. Without. objection; it is: so 
ordered. 

The matter. referred. to is-as follows: 

Bxuipir A. 
[Senate Report: No. 458, Sixty-sixth Congress; second: session:] 
DUTY ON: een ORES. 


om tha 
The object; of the bill, is te: roteet. the 

United States, to enable E 

from American m 


American. consumers. procure. the product 


agnesite. mine: operating: in the 

States, and: it meg ee Sy of crude magnesite 

oe In the year, 1913 there was.imperted. into. the United. States 
yan a short’ tons of magnesite, of which 163,715 tons came from 


arn war virtually stopped the importation, and in: the = 1917 
there were only about 4, a tons imported, and this came ly. from 
peony The needs of the steel mills and the smelting, works were 

so great that the industry: wen greatly nes in this country, and 
in 1917 there: were: over 300,000 short to uced from the mines 
in the United. States.. The production. of "19 7 was as much or more 
magnesite tham was ever used in thig. country in any. one year, and it 
is perféetly evident that! our be supplied from American 
mines. Magnesite is used in every stee mill im: all’ the: smelting 
works in this country, and the consumers. im the United States have been 
borer from 50 to.60 per cent of the total magnesite production of the 
wor’ 

Prior to: the war only about: 3: per cemt of the ct consumed in 
this country was. produced. from. our own mines, while last year nearly 
all the magnesite used in this country was produced here. So it may 
Be said that one Great War developed this’ very important industry. 

Prior to the war magnesite was: imported: from Austria at a: cost of 
$15.75. + pes ton. “te wae stated that. the cost.at the mines-in. that country 
was about $7 per ton. The railroad rates amd dock charges amounted 
to abeut $2 per ton; and’ the ocean rates to Atlantic ports were about $2 
per ton. The average cost of that produced im the: United States.at/ the 
mine. is about $25.per ton, and the freight. is. from $10 to $16. per ton, 
depending upon destination, so it will be seen that it will require a 
tariff of at least’ 14 cents per pound to cover the differential. 


Sworn cost statements, plus se ocean charges: 


Let us-in @ similar manner show in parallel columns the sworn state 
ment ofthe Austrian cost and the sworn statement of’ the lowest Ameri- 
can: pro 

Sworn cost statements, plus $2 ocean charges. 





For many years the magnesite produced in this country. came from 
California, and the greater part of that used by our consumers came 
from Austria, but the needs brought about by the war caused the de- 

sits in Washington and California to be developed, and by the build- 
ng of works, exploration of mines, and the ral expenditure of 
money some 65 mines were being operated in 1917 and enough mag- 
nesite was produced in the two States to supply the entire demand of 
this country, but to-day there are only 30 magnesite mines _be' 
worked, and more will be closed if the industry is not protected, an 
this country will again be dependent upon Austria for its magnesite, 


but, with proper protection, our mills will be independent of any for- 
eign producer. 
Magnesite, both crude and Sa duty” of been on the free list since 


1883. The pending bill places a duty on magnesite and commercial 
ore, either crushed or ground, of one-half of a cent per pound; mag- 
nesite, calcined, dead burned, and grain, three-fourths of a cent per 
pound; magnesite brick, three-fourths of a cent per pound and 10 per 
cent ad valorem. ; 

The evidence disclosed that prior to the war there were less than 50 
men employed in the production of magnesite in the United States. 
In the years 1917 and 1918 there were about 2,000 men directly en- 
gaged in the magnesite industry in this country. They were receiving 
an average wage of $5 per day. These men, with their dependents, 
.. about 10,000 citizens directly dependent upon the magnesite 
ndustry, 

The hearings before the House committee disclosed, however, that 
Austrian labor in the magnesite industry received from 20 to 40 cents 
per day, and that the American Refractories Co. stated that Austrian 
labor received $1.10 per day. In considering the labor question it 
should be remembered that in Austria they work 12 hours per day, 
while in America they work 8 hours per day. It is estimated that 
the direct and indirect labor charge in the magnesite industry in this 
“country is from 75 to 80 per cent of the cost of production. 

Your committee, therefore, recommends the passage of the House 
bill 5218 without amendment. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. That is about all that I am 
going to say. As I have stated, I have no criticism of the com- 
mittee; I know that the chairman of the committee is just as 
strong a protectionist as am I. He looks at this matter from 
the same standpoint that I do. I recognize that we on the 
Pacific coast are at a great disadvantage because of our dis- 
tance from the market and that freight rates are a great handi- 
cap; but I feel that as to such an important industry as is this, 
involving a product so important in so many different lines of 
manufacturing industry, we may well afford to stretch a point 
and try to compensate for those disadvantages as much as 
we can in order to supply our home market by our home people 
rather than to depend on the foreign producer, and especially 
for something that is of so great importance in case we shall 
ever become involved in war. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I merely desire to say in 
reply to the Senator from Washington that, as I previously 
suggested, we are giving the Washington producers practically 
everything as far east as the Chicago market. Of course, that 
would include Indiana and Michigan, with their great iron and 
steel establishments. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr, McCUMBER. Just one word further. The way that we 
have computed it would give everything east of Pittsburgh prac- 
tically to the importer. I apprec’ate, and I know that Senators 
all appreciate, the difficulties due to the great cost of trans- 
portation. If the transportation cost becomes materially less, 
I think the western product, with this $8 per ton duty may 
reach as far east as the Chicago district, but, of course, that 
is yet to be determined. 

I rose at this time particularly to ask that the statement and 
the tables on which I made my argument a short time ago in 
favor of the $8, per ton differential may be inserted in the 
REcoRD., 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


DOMESTIC COSTS, 


The only domestic production comes from Stevens County, in the 
State of Washington, the shipping point being Chewelah. Cost figures 
in detail are available only from one main producer, the Northwest 
Magnesite Co. Owing to some question in regard to the distribution 
between operating and capital expenditures and wide fluctuations in 
actual qeates costs resulting from the abnormal conditions that 
existed during the period in which the plant was operated, it is impos- 
sible to accept the cost statements without certain reservations. From 
the latest Bishop report two estimates are ssible—one based upon 
the total operations of the company from its inception, May 4, 1917, to 
December 31, 1920, when the plant was shut down. During this 
period a total of 451,332.85 tons of crude magnesite were mined or 
purchased, of which 374,829.78 were mined by the Northwest Co. The 
ratio of crude ore to dead-burned magnesite is obtained by dividing the 
total tonnage delivered to the kilns by the production of dead-burned 
magnesite. The figures are 368,098 and 171,261, respectively, thus 
establishing the basic ratio of 2.15 tons crude required to produce 1 
ton of dead-burned magnesite. In addition to the above, 8,530,000 
a = iron ore weve required, which increased the ratio of raw mix to 

. ons. 

Detailed costs for the 11-month geries June 1, 1918, to May 1, 1919, 
have also been presented by the Northwest Magnesite Co. ‘These fig- 
ures indicate a direct operating expense of $7.33 r ton of crude, 
which is equivalent, according to this ratio, to $15.65 per ton of dead 
burned; but this statement includes an allowance of 81 cents on 
“Finch mine development expense.” This item has been noted by Mr, 


Bishop, who explains that it was incidental to the development of the 
ore actually mined during that period; Anal this cost, however, 
it appears that out of $77,883 under: item, 472 is 
classed as “ miscellaneous’ and only $13,161 as “ labor.’ se tig- 
ures indicate, in the absence of further explanation, either excessive 
repairs to equi nt or the inclusion of expenditures more rly 
classed as capital expenditures, or at least expenses, that should be® 
distributed over a much longer period of ation. Adjusting this 
figure from 81 cents to 20 cents, or approximately 50 per cent more 
than the labor item, reduces the direct operating ex for the period 
to $6.72 per ton of crude or $14.45 pee ton of burned: product. 

m the basis of operations from May 4, 1917, to December 31, 1929, 
the total operating expenses. charged under: the three main items can 
be calculated into cost per ton of dead-burned product, as follows : 
Labor 
Material and supplies... 

Miscellaneous 


The above figures represent the average cost as ascertained from the 
total expenses throughout the entire period of operation of the com- 
geay's plant, and show a surprising correspondence with those obtained 
rom an analysis of the 11-month period when. operations were probably 
on a more nearly normal level than ‘at‘any other period in the history 
of the company. 

In addition to direct operating costs, it is only fair to make reason- 
able allowances for general charges. While it may be argued that the 
Northwest Magnesite Co. has been practically the only operator in the 
past and that this ey has aueedy. had its capital investment re- 
turned out of profits, the American eral Production Co. is a prob- 
able producer and there is a possibility that other producers might later 
enter the field. After a careful examination of the data relative to the 
actual capital invested in the Northwest enterprise, it seems proper to 
make the following allowances per ton for dead-burned product: 


Administration and eres expense. 
Taxes, insurance, and interest 
Depreciation 

Depletion 


The total cost, using the above figures of general expenses in each 
case, figures out at $17.05 per ton for the entire operations or $16.95 
per ton on the basis of the 11-month period (corrected). 

As a further check upon the probable cost, it is of interest to refer 
to the arbitrary estimate prepared by Mr. A. F. Greaves-Walker and 

ublished in Senate hearings, part 2, January 13, 1920, on H. R. 5218. 

is estimate, based upon Mr. Walker’s experience in Washington and 
knowledge of the Northwest Company's operations, is $14.51 per ton. 
Another theoretical estimate prepared by the committee's experts indi- 
eates the following approximate distribution: 


Domestic costs (Washington), 
MINE. 


Quass ring expense ton of sorted crude 
Crushing per ton of.sorted crude 
Tramway per ton of sorted crude 


Total per ton of sorted crude 


REDUCTION PLANT. 


Magnesite (24 tons) per ton of-dead burned 

Iron ore (3 units at 20 cents) per ton of dead burned 
Coal (0.33 ton at $7) per ton of dead burned 

Labor per ton of dead burned_-_-~._-~~- aio 
Repairs and supplies per ton of dead burned 

Power per ton of dead burned 

Overhead per ton of dead burned “i 


Total operating per ton of dead burned__ 
Administrative, etc., per ton of dead burned 
Taxes, insurance and interest pee ton of dead burned___-..----. 
Depreciation per ton of dead burned... ....-..-..--------.. 
Depletion, per ton of dead burned 


Total per ton of dead burned__.--___-.~--------..----- 15. 80 


The above estimates are admittedly based upon numerous assump- 
tions, but the evidence clearly indicates that the present-day cost of 
producing dead-burned magnesite f. o. b. Chewelah, Wash., should not 
exceed about $17 per ton, and should eventually be reduced to $15 or 
under, 

Forei costs: It is even more difficult to make any accurate esti- 
mate of probable costs in either Austria or Czechoslovakia, in view of 
the abnormal conditions that have existed in both of those countries 
since the war. The following estimate, however, has been prepared as 
being fairly representative of present-day conditions : 


Raw material, 2.5 tons, at 50 cents- 
Fuel, four-tenths ton, at $7. 


General expenses (Austria and United States) 


Depreciation on $4,000,000 investment 
Depletion, 20-year life 
Interest, 6 per cent on $3,000,000 


In bulk, f. o. b. Radenthein 


It will be noted that the actual operating expenses, including certain 
general charges, is given as $8.35. It is also stated by interested parties 
that Czechoslovakia magnesite has recently been offered freely at $8 
per ton f. o. b. works im Czechoslovakia. If we neglect for a moment 
the operations of the» American company, whose expenditures were 
calculated in United States dollars, it would appear that’ allowance 
for depreciation and depletion, when converted into American dollars, 
can be practically neglected when dealing with the operations in what 
was formerly Austria-Hungary. It, therefore, seems that a f. o. b. 
cost of about $10 per ton can be estimated for the foreign product, 
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In support of this figure it be further argued that 

was tified before the war at $16.75 per ton f. a. s. Phi i 

after paying transportation charges amounting to fully $5 per ton. 
TRANSPORTATION. 


Since the main consumption of magnesite refractories is in basic 
open-hearth steel plants, almost all of which are located east of the 
Mississippi River, transportation is one of the outstanding factors in 
the cost of magnesite at the points of consumption. The center of 

avity of steel ee has preteen sae west of Pittsburgh. 

hile it is doubtful if it has gone as west as the Ohio-Indiana 
State line as estimated by some persons, it seems desirable to show the 
delivered ¢osts of domestic and foreign magnesite both at Pittsb 
and at Chicago with the assurance that the line that bisects t 
American consumption oi m site is somewhere between these two 
limits. . Under present conditions, while brick plants are all located 
in the East, the consumption by copper smelteries and most of that by 
firms eee steel castings west, of the Mississippi actually 
must be classed as being eastern consumption, 


Delivered cost per short ton at Pittsburgh. 
DOMESTIC—ALL BAIL, 


Freight on board Chewelah 
nail freight to Pittsburgh 


DOMESTIC—RAIL AND CANAL, 


Freight on board Chewelah 

Chewelah to Pacific port 

Canal rate to Baltimore (on large contract tonnage might 
be reduced to $3 per ton) 

Baltimore to Pittsburgh 


FORBIGN—AUSTRIAN OR CZECHOSLOVAKIAN. 

Freight on board Radentheim (or Czechslovakian plant) 

Bags ery product shipped in bulk—foreign bagged. 

age per ton 

Rail freight to pet (sealed down from Austrian estimate of $4 
to cover rail ight (150 miles) and handling into and out of 
storage at Trieste. Probably about the same from Czecho- 
slovakian plant to Hamburg) 

Ocean aaa t (Trieste-Baltimore or Hamburg-Baltimore or 

. Puindel wt ee hdd bien Yin hlaheoenenannshbdendees db lcletesadced eb 
ransfer charges a tlantic port. 

Rall freight to Pittsburgh. ne 


Total foreign cost 
Delivered cost per short ton at Chicago. 
DOMESTIC—ALL RAIL. 
F. o. b. Chewelah 
Rail freight to Chicago 


F. 0. b. Radentheim 


Bags 

Rail freight to port 

Ocean freight 

Transfer charges in United States 

Rail freight to Chicago (via Baltimore, freight Philadelphia 
to Chicago $8.80 per ton).....~.... i tipi die hbaile dabbinde 


Io order to calculate the delivered cost at other points of consump- 
tion, the following freight rates may be taken into consideration : 
Chewelah, Wash., to—per 100 pounds: 

Chicago, Ill 

St, Louis, Mo 
You 

Birmingham, -Ala_ 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Seattle. 

Baltimore, Md., to—per 100 pounds: 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Youngstown 
Chicago, i 
St. Louis, Mo...... 
Cleveland, Ohio 

The rates from Philadelphia points are not equalized and are higher 
than those from Baltimore, the rate from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, 
for example, being 22.5 cents, or 14 cents per 100 pounds higher than 
that from Baltimore to Pittsburgh. There has been no movement by 
way of New Orleans, and the rail rates from that port to most of the 
companies centers are practically as high as those direct from Pacific 
coast points. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may we not now have a vote 
on this magnesite proposition? 

Mr. GOODING. I wish to say merely a word; I shall occupy 
only a minute. 

Mr. President, the chairman of the Committee on Finance has 
. been very generous in his statement as to the market which is 
going to be given to the American miners of magnesite. They 
are going to be allowed to sell their product as far as Chicago, 
and possibly to the steel mills of Indiana. As I understand, 
for a period of two years we produced in this country all the 
magnesite ore ‘which was needed by the great steel mills. Now 
we produce less than half of the requisite quantity, and that 
product is not to be allowed to come any further east than 
Chicago, In other words, it is proposed to destroy an industry 
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in order to give the steel mills a little cheaper ore which they 
may bring in from Austria, Czechoslovakia, and other countries. 

Mr, President, it seems to me that if we are going to protect 
the industries of this country we have got to protect them all 
alike, and if we are going to furnish a market for the manu- 
facturers of the Hast for what they produce, we have got to 
permit the West to develop. It can not develop if we are going 
to say to the industries of that great section, “ You can come half 
way with the products but no further,” and that is the notice 
which has been served by the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. I wish to say that the time may come when we shall 
allow the manufactured products of the East to go only half 
way west. It seems to me we do not want to draw any dead 
line in this country and turn half of it over to foreigners 
when we can produce the commodities in America. We pro- 
duced magnesite at a time when it was almost essential to the 
very preservation of the Government so far as that is concerned. 
It is a war necessity as well as a peace necessity, and we ought 
to go clear through with it and protect it adequately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. On that question I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as heretofore with reference to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] 
to the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drax} to the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] to the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLserson] and will vote. I vote 
ot nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the affirma- 
tire). . Has the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Hé has not voted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have a pair with him for the 
day. He is necessarily absent. I find that I can transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Nrtson], and I do 
so, and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: = 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Calpers] with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Herrin]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] with the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]; : 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DirrincHAm] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epcre] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKEetxiapg] ; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wits] with the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsuH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 22, as follows: 

YEAS—29. 
McCormick Poindexter 
McKinley Shortridge 
MeNary Spencer 
Newberry Sterling 
Nicholson Townsend 
Phi oe 
Pittman 
NAYS—22. 
Pe 
Rob ~~ 
Sheppard 
Simmons 


Smith 
Smoot 


NOT VOTING—45. 


Ashurst 
Ball 
Brandegee 
Broussard 
tein 
‘apper 
Curtis 
Elkins 


Gooding 

Hale 

Johnson 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 
Keyes 

Ladd 

Lodge 


Borah 
Caraway 
Ernst 
Fletcher 
France 
Harris 


Kellog 
Kendrick 
La Follette 
McCumber 
McLean 
Page 


Stanley 
Sutherland 
Warren 
Williams 


Crow 
Qe 
mmins 


Calder 
Cameren 
Colt 


Ea 
Fernald 


Dial 
Dillingham 
Frelinghuysen 


du Pont 
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Wadsworth Williams 


Watson, Ga. 
Willis 


Swanson 
Trammell Walsh, Mass. Watson, Ind. 
Underwood Walsh, Mont. Weller 

So Mr. Pornpexrer’s amendment to the committee amend- 
ment was agreed to, 

Mr. POINDEXTER, There is one remaining item the rate 
on which, in order to make it correspond to those just adopted, 
should be changed, It is on page 31, lines 10 and 11. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is first on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Wil! not the Senator allow the item of 10ag- 
nesite brick to go over, as that paragraph is now before the 
committee for consideration? We shall have to make a change 
in the rate on the brick, and while we are doing that there are 
some other changes in the paragraph which the committee 
would like to make while it is before it for consideration. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. As long as we are on this subject of 
magnesite, I would like to have action on just one more item— 
magnesite brick—which is the higher form ‘of manufacture. 
This is the last amendment to affect this product. The amend- 
ment is to strike out “ four-tenths” and to insert “ three- 
fourths,” on page 31, line 11. 

Mr. SMOOT, The Senator simply wants to have the Senate 
disagree to the committee amendment? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator may put it that way—simply 
to disagree to the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Assistant Secretary. In paragraph 201, page 31, line 
10, at the end of the line, the committee proposes to strike out 
“ three-fourths ” and insert “ four-tenths,” so that if amended 
it would read: 

Magnesite brick, four-tenths of 1 cent per pound and 10 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
graph? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just this part of the brick paragraph. 

Mr. ROBINSON. We will not take up the brick paragraph 
by piecemeal, The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Stanley] 
and I have been waiting and ready to take up the brick para- 
graph for at least a week, and I insist that if we take up this 
paragraph or any part of it we shall take it up as a whole and 
dispose of it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I think the attitude of 
the Senator from Arkansas is a very reasonable one, except for 
the fact that there is contained in this brick paragraph one 
form of manufactured magnesite which is the subject on which 
the Senate has just been voting, and it seems to me that there 
is some inconsistency in the classification. 

Mr. ROBINSON. We can discuss that when we reach it in 
the consideration of the brick paragraph. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course, if the Senator insists on his 
objection, I shall not urge it. The only reason I asked it was 
because the whale matter has just been debated, and the Senate 
has just voted on two items. 

Mr. ROBINSON. As a matter of fact, the brick paragraph 
was debated at great length on another day, but it went over 
at the request of Senators who were not able to be present, 
and it is very confusing to take up a single proposition within 
that paragraph. I have no objection whatever to taking up 
the brick paragraph right now. I have been ready for a week 
to do it, and would like to do it, and in all probability we shall 
reach it in regular course in a short time. 

Mr. SMOOT. We might as well take up the brick paragra 
at this time. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, If we do take up the brick paragraph, 
has the Senator from Arkansas any objection to taking up the 
magnesite brick item in the paragraph first? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a committee amendment which I de- 
sire to offer. I ask the Senator from Arkansas to allow a vote 
to be taken on the magnesite brick item. I want a yea-and-nay 
vote on the amendment of the committee at that point. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, I dislike very much to de- 
cline to oblige either the Senator from Washington or the Sena- 
tor from Utah, I have risen here during the last week six or 
eight times and asked to take up the brick paragraph. No 
reason was ever given me for not proceeding except that the 
committee had under consideration the question of revising the 
brick paragraph and were not ready to’ report on it. I learn 
that during my absence the statement was made that some pro- 
visions in the brick paragraph are directly connected with the 


Is it desired to take up this brick para- 


ph 


brick paragraph has been held in abeyance. 
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rates on magnesite, and that is one of the reasons why the | be voted upon at this time, but if we agree to vote upon them 
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Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator does not object, I would like 
to read the amendment which the committee will offer. In fact, 
I would like to offer it now. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 
ported. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 31 I desire to withdraw ail the commit- 
tee amendments in paragraph 201, to strike out all of paragraph 
201, and to substitute in lieu thereof the following: 

Par. 201. Bath brick, chrome brick, and fire brick, not specially pro- 
vided for, 25 per cent’ ad valorem; magnesite brick, four-tenths of 1 
cent per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Of course the Senator from Washington will offer an amend- 
ment to that. 

Then on page 217, after line 5, I move to insert a new para- 
graph to read as follows: 

Par. 1535a. Brick, not specially provided for: Provided, That if any 
country, ~ endency, Province, or other subdivision of government 
imposes uty on such brick imported from the United States, an 
equal duty shall be imposed upon such brick coming into the United 
States from such country. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, that is a complete revision 
of the paragraph, and a very important one. If the issue is to 
be so radically changed, I think it might be very well to let the 
amendments be printed and have the whole matter go over 
until Wednesday so that we may have a chance to study the 
matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection; but the Senator from 
Washington would like to have his amendment yoted upon, and 
I think more than likely that would be the best thing to do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to me for just a brief statement? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not know whether the Senator 
has considered what the item is and the relation it bears to the 
vote we have already had. We voted just now to restore the 
rates of the House on crude magnesite and on dead-burned mag- 
nesite and on calcined magnesite. Magnesite brick are made 
out of dead-burned magnesite and of course there ought to be 
equally as high a rate on magnesite brick, which is a further 
form of manufacture, as on dead-burned magnesite. The Sen- 
ate having voted three times on the principle involved, it oc- 
curs to me that it ought to vote on the other item. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am-bound to say, in reply to the state- 
ment of my friend, the Senator from Washington, that I do 
not see where any principle was involved in the vote on dead- 
burned magnesite or other forms of magnesite. The fact of 
the matter is that when we consider the votes upon the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Washington and the effect upon 
other paragraphs in the bill, it is difficult to account for the 
fixing of so high rates on dead-burnedamagnesite as are carried 
in the amendments of the Senator from Washington. 

I can not understand why the amendments offered by the 
Senator from Utah have not been printed, so that the Senate 
could have an opportunity to study them. I suppose they 
were all contingent upon the adoption of the Poindexter amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the committee was waiting for, 
or else they would have been- printed before. As long as we 
have voted three-fourths of a cent on dead-hurned maguesite, 
those who voted for that rate ¢an not vote for less than three- 
fourths of a cent on magnesite brick. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; but they might reconsider their votes 
on dead-burned magnesite if they had a little time to think 
over it. I believe we had better let this paragraph go over 
until Wednesday. I request that the amendments proposed by 
the Senator from Utah be printed, so that we may have them 
available for examination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I call attention now to para- 
ones 47 to see if we can not dispose of that now. I will say 
o the Senator from North Carolina [Mr, Stmarcons] that all 
the items in paragraph 47 were voted upon and agreed to, with - 
the exception of the last amendment, which imposed a duty 
upon calcined magnesite, including dead burned and grain. Of 
course, that has been stricken out and transferred to para- 
graph 204a, so that by agreeing to all the amendments now as 
the committee has reported them, it will leave paragraph 47 
complete with one exception. 

The VICE PRBSIDENT. The Senator is reminded that the 
Senate reconsidered the votes by which all those amendments 
were a to. 

Mr. SMOOT, 


Let the amendments be re- 


The amendments will be printed 


They were reconsidered, and they all have to 


1 I do not think it will lead to any discussion whatever. In the 
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rate on epsom salts there is no amendment, but now that we 
have doubled the rate on magnesite ore, of course, the rate pre- 
vided for epsom salts is not a sufficient compensatory duty. In 
fact, the rate is a quarter of a cent less than on the raw mate- 
rial. When the committee amendments are finally disposed of, 
unless an amendment is brought in before that time, the epsom 
salts rate in this paragraph will have to be changed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We can not change it now. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I made that statement. I ask now that 
the amendments in paragraph 47 as reported by the committee 
be agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The first amendment is to strike out “ three- 
fourths of 1 cent” and reduce it to “one-half of 1 cent.” It 
is not proposed to increase that rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; just the amendments as they are now in 
the printed bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. Let us have a vote on them. 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 20, in line 18, in para- 
graph 47, the committee proposes to strike out “ three-fourths ” 
and insert “ oné-half,” so as to read: 

Magnesium: Carbonate, precipitated, 24 cents per pound; chloride, 
one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secretary. On line 20, after the word 
“ oxide,” the committee proposes to insert the words “or cal- 
cined magnesia,” so as to read: 


Oxide or calcined magnesia, medicinal, 7 cents per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secrerary. On page 20, line 21, before the 
word “calcined,” and the semicolon, the committee proposes to 
insert “‘ Oxide or,” so as to read: 

Oxide or calcined magnesia, not suitable— 

And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 22, after the word 
“use,” the committee proposes to insert “three-fourths of 1 
cent per pound,” so as to read: 

Oxide or calcined magnesia not suitable for medicinal use, three- 
fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The committee proposes to strike 
out, beginning in line 22, the remainder of the paragraph, as 
follows: 

And calcined magnesite, including dead-burned and grained, three- 
fourths of 1 cent per pound; and magnesite, crude or ground, one-half 
of 1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand the Senators who are to discuss 
manganese ore and ferro-alloys are not prepared to proceed. I 
ask that we now proceed to paragraph 322, railway fishplates. 

The AssIsTANT SecreTary. At the top of page 62, paragraph 
322, the committee proposes after the words “splice bars” to 
insert the words “ tie-plates,” so as to read: 

Railway fishplates or splice bars, tie-plates, made of iron or steel, 
one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to a vote on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secrerany. Before the words “all other,” in 
line 2, the committee proposes to insert “rail braces, and,” so 
as to read: -+ 

Rail braces and all other railway bars made of iron and steel, and 
railway bars made in part of steel, T-rails, and pumched iron or steel 
flat rails, seven-fortieths of 1 cent per pound, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask now that we proceed to paragraph 325, 
jewelers’ and other anvils. 

The Assistant Secretary. In paragraph 325, page 62, line 
23, the committee proposes to strike out the word “ anvils” and 
insert “ jewelers’ and other anvils weighing less than 5 pounds 
each, 45 per cent ad valorem; all other anvils,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

Par. 325. Jewelers’ and other anvils weighing less than 5 pounds 
each, 45 per cent ad valorem; all other anvils of iron or steel, or of 
iron or steel comrbined, by whatever process made, or in whatever stage 
of manufacture, 1f cents per pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostn- 
son], I think, wishes to discuss this paragraph. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the committee amendment 
to this paragraph imposes a duty of 45 per cent ad valorem on 
jewelers’ and other anvils weighing less than 5 pounds each. 
On all other anvils of iron or steel, or of iren and steel com- 


bined, by whatever protess made, or in whatever stage of manu- 
facture, a duty of 1§ cents ig imposed. The present duty on 
anvils is 15 per cent ad valorem. : 

‘The of wrought anvils in the year 1911 is said to 
have been about 2,600,000 pounds. An increase in domestic 
production has followed the declining imports since the begin- 
ning of the war and the demand created by military opera- 
tions. Imports of anvils were something more than 727,000 
pounds in 1914. Later statistics show that in 1918 something 
more than 10,000 pounds were imported, valued at a little 
more than $1,000 and paying a duty of $174. In 1919 more 
than 88,000 pounds, valued at something more than $14,000 
and paying a duty of a little more than $2,000, constituted the 
importations. 

In 1920 there were 275,805 pounds imported, valued at $33,820, 
and the duty collected was $5,073. In the first nine months of 
1921 the importations were only 34,650 pounds, valued at $3,471. 

In view of those facts, Mr. President, it seems that the rate 
in the committee amendment is exeessive. The present rate is 
only 15 per cent ad valorem, but it is proposed to advance the 
duty to 45 per cent. 

As to jewelers’ and other small anvils, this duty, I think, is 
not justified by the facts. I therefore move to amend by strik- 
ing out “45 per cent ad valorem” and inserting “20 per cent 
ad valorem.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a word. Of course, the 45 per cent rate 
applies only to the very small jewelers’ anvils. They weigh 
less than 5 pounds. The rate in the Payne-Aldrich law was 
1% cents per pound and the present rate, as the Senator from 
Arkansas has stated, is 25 per cent ad valorem. 

a Mr. ROBINSON. May I ask the Senator from Utah a ques- 
on? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. The Tariff Commission states: 

ty at the 1 rs’ iis would be 
ee iz at § cents a pound on jewele anvils uw 

The rate which the House imposed of 1% cents per pound is 
a little less than 10 per cent. Ten per cent on jewelers’ anvils, 
of course, would be simply ridiculous, because, as every Sena- 
tor knows, jewelers’ anvils are of the very fimest kind of ma- 
terial, and most of them are not over about 3 inches long. 
They are very expensive indeed. The Tariff Commission says 
a duty of 18 cents a pound would be absolutely negligible. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have not offered any amendment to the 
provision that will be applicable to a larger anvil because, 
under the parliamentary status, I am not permitted to do so. 
The Senate committee did not recommend a change in the 
figures of 1§ cents a pound on the larger anvils, but merely 
proposed to advance the duty on a certain class of anvils to 
45 per cent ad valorem. 

I repeat my former statement that I think 45 per cent ad 
valorem is not justified by the demands of the industry, even 
from the standpoint of protection. I therefore move the 
amendment which T have heretofore offered. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask now to take up paragraph 832, relative 
to rivets, and so forth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, why not take up paragraph 
329? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that paragraph 329 
went over for the consideration of the committee. The com- 
mittee expected to consider that paragraph this morning, but 
the Senator was in the committee and knows that the whole 
time of the committee was taken up by the consideration of the 
bonus bill, and we could not reach paragraph 329. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How about considering paragraph 331? 

Mr. SMOOT. The same statement applies to that para- 
graph. 

Mr. FLETCHER. My understanding was that paragraphs 
329 and 331 went over at the suggestion of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, 
oe FLETCHER. Now it is propesed to take up paragraph 

? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendment in 
paragraph 332 will now be stated. 
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The Assistant Srcrerary. On page 66, patagraph 332, hime 
3, the Committee on Finance proposes to strike out “25” and 
to insert ‘“ 40,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 332. Rivets, studs, and steel Peridding anieroobll machined, e 
brightened, one: rivets. or studs for nonskidd' tomobile tires, 

per cent ad valorem; rivets ef irom or steel, not specially provided” as 
i cent per pound. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, on that amendment I wish 
to submit some comments. Under the act of 1913 the duty on 


those articles was fixed at 20 per cent ad valorem; under the 


act of 1909 the duty was fixed at 45 per cent ad valorem; and 
under the bill as it came from the other House a duty was pro- 
vided. of 25. per cent ad valorem. Now, the Committee on 
Finance proposes to make that duty 40 per cent. The descrip- 
tion of these articles as found in the Summary of Tariff Infor- 
mation is as follows: 


Description: A rivet is a headed pin or bolt of metal used to unite 
two or more pieces by passing it through them = heading the —_ 
end. Ordinary bolts of iron or steel are provided for im paragraph 123. 


That is another article. 


A stud is a small pin or rod for holdin 
parts to ene another. _The term steel po: 
explapatory, 


The production, it seems, is rather difficult to get at because 
the rivets, studs, and so forth, are not separate from the gen- 
eral class of bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. We had those up 
under paragraph 330. 

The imports since 1917 have been as follows: Rivets, studs, 
steel points, and so forth, in 1918, 1,519 peunds, valued at $344; 
the amount of the duty collected was $69, the rate being 20 per 
cent ad valorem. In 1919 the imports were 60,355 pounds, 
valued at $3,709, the duty being $742. In 1920, 3,330 pounds 
were imported, the value was $681 and the duty $136. For the 
first nine months of 1921 the imports were 3,900 pounds, of the 
value of $325. It is not a very great industry, and I shall not 
take up much time with it. 

Of the rivets of irom or steel not specially provided for the 
imports amounted in 1918 to 48,481 pounds, of a value of $4,887, 
the duty collected being $977; im 1919 the imports were 65,900 
pounds, valued at $5,928, and ‘tee duty was $1,196. In 1920 
the imports were 25,600 pounds, valued at $2,718, the duty 
being $544. For the first nine months of 1921 the imports were 
6.566 pounds, valued at $544. The exports are not recorded and 
there ig no information in regard thereto. 

The situation is that importations have been very slight and 
the amount of duty which we have been realizing almost negli- 
gible, beeause of the slight impertations, although the rate of 
duty has only been 20 per cent. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. FLETCHER. If yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I call to the Senator’s attention 
the statement relative to the production of bolts, nuts, rivets, 
and washers. The Senator has just made the statement that 
the production of rivets is not given separately and that is true; 
but in the class where we find that character of production the 
quantity is very large. In 1914 the production was over $23,- 
000,000, and that is found on page 431 of the Tariff Summary 
of Information which the Senator from Florida holds in his 
hand relative to paragraph 330, 

Mr. FLETCHER. But that refers to paragraph 280, on 
which we have already acted. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Well, the statistics in connec- 
_ with paragraph 330 also cover rivets, and there is given 

production of those four different items as being over 
92000 000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; the production is very large. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There were large exports also, 
and I take it that rivets go along with the other items men- 
tioned there, and that there would be no greater necessity for 
a duty upon rivets than for a duty upon nuts and washers and 
belts. 


members together or ae 
is nonte al and ° 


Mr. FLETCHER. I should not think so, and under that para- 
graph the statement is made that the imports are small com- 
pared with the exports, and since 1914 have been very slight. 
The chief feature is that the production of that class of ma- 
terials is large; that the exports very greatly exceed the im- 
ports, and the imports have been slight; but under the para- 
graph covering these particular items the exports are not given, 
although the imports, as we have just seen, are very small. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senater will find the state- 
ment of the exports of the same four items on page 432, show- 
ing that several million dollars worth of those items are ex- 
ported, 


Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; of bolts, nuts, rivets, and “washers 
since 1917 the exports have been all the way from 63,000,000 
pounds in 1918, valued at $5,687,000, to 89,000,000 pounds in 
1919, valued at $7,769,893; and in 1920, 87,233,028 pounds, 
valued at $7,274,411. Those are the exports, as shown on page 
433 of this summary, ef belts, nuts, rivets, and washers. The 
exports of rivets, studs, steel points, lathed, machined, or 
brightened, and so forth, are not given. The point which I 
wish to make especially is that, according to the statistics the 
importations of these articles have been inconsequential. The 
actual amount of duty yielded to the Gevernment has not ex- 
ceeded $500, except in one or two years. In 1920 it was $1,186— 
that is the highest—and in 1918 it was $69. 

That is the amount of duty, with a rate of 20 per cent ad 
valorem. ‘The proposal here is to raise this rate to 40 per cent 
ad valorem. I submit that it is doubling the rate of duty un- 
der which now these articles are very largely excluded, with 
practically ne importations, and it simply megns that this rate 
will be prohibitive, and we will get no duty at all: The industry 
is not im need of that sort of duty for purposes of protection, 
even if we stood for protection as protection, independent of 
apy question of revenue. 

Mr. President, I move that “40” be stricken out and “20” 
be inserted in its stead, so that the rate will remain as it is 
now, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Assistant Srecrerary. In lieu of the sum proposed to be 
inserted by the committee on page 66, line 3, the figures “ 40,” 
it is propesed to insert “ 20.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Florida to the amend~- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I ask for the yeas and nays on it, Mr. 
President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to the transfer of my pair, I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] and will vote. I vote 
“ 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). 
transfer of my pair, I vote “nay.” *= 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Making the same announcement 
as before with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
“ 

Mr. PHIPPS. Making the same announcement as before with 
reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. Making the same announcement as 
before, I vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 38, as follows: 

YEAS—14. 
Robinson 
Sheppard 


Repeating the 


Ashurst Harrison 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. 
Fletcher La Follette Simmons 
Harris Ransdell Smith 


NAYS—38. 


Stanley , 
Walsh, Mass. 


Ball 
Bursum 


Johnson 
Jones, Wash, 
as 


isle 


Metoemsick 
McCumber ipps 
McKinley Poindexter 
NOT VOTING—44 
Moses Stanfield 
Myers Swanson 


Nelson Trammell 
oon Underwood 


‘ance 
Frelinghuysen 
Gooding 
Hale 


Borah 
Brandegee 
Broussard 
Calder 
Cameron 
Caraway Overman 
Colt Owen 
Crow Pittman 
Culberson Pomerene 


Dial Reed 
Dillingham McKellar Shields 


So Mr. FiercHer’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move to strike out “40” and 
insert “30,” 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 66, line 8, it is proposed 
to strike out “40” and in lieu thereof to insert “ 30.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask now to go to paragraph 217, on 
pages 38 and 39. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
will be stated. , 

The AssIsTANT Secretary. On page 39, in paragraph 217, 
line 11, it is proposed to strike out “28” and to insert “50,” 
so that if amended it will read: 

Par. 217. Plain green or colored, molded or pressed, and flint, lime, 
or lead glass bottles, vials, jars, and covered or uncovered demijohns, 
and carboys, any of the foregoing, filled or unfilled, not specially pro- 
vided for, and whether their contents be dutiable or free (except such 
as contain merchandise subject to an ad valorem rate of duty, or to a 
rate of duty based in whole or in part upon the value thereof, which 
shall be dutiable at the rate applicable to their contents), shall pay 
duty as follows: If holding more than 1 pint, 1 cent per pound; if 
holding not more than 1 pat and not less than one-fourth of a pint, 
14 cents per pound; if holding less than one-fourth of a pint, 50 cents 
per gross: Provided, That none of the above articles shall pay a less 
rate of duty than 50 per cent ad valorem— 

And so forth. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, this is one para- 
graph among several relating to glassware. The amendment 
proposed provides for nearly 100 per cent increase in the present 
rate. I suppose the Senator from New Jersey is prepared to jus- 
tify the increase in these rates. If so, I am sure we should all 
be very glad to hear what he has to say on the subject, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President, is the Senator ad- 
dressing me? ; 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understood that the Senator 
from New Jersey was going to represent the committee on-these 
glassware paragraphs. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; I am going to speak on chemi- 
cal glassware. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then is there no one to justify 
this increase in the rate on paragraph 217? 

I must confess some little astonishment that there is no one 
who is willing to volunteer a justification for this increase in 
the rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I try to accommodate Senators, and when 
Senators said they wanted to take up paragraph 217, I shifted 
to paragraph 217. If anyone wants to take it up, if the Sen- 
ator who has charge of that paragraph on this side is not 
present, we can still go on with it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did not ask to have that 
paragraph taken up. I am perfectly willing to have it taken 
up, however. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well, we will take it up. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But I did not ask to have it 
done; I have no particular ax to grind; but I wanted to call 
attention to the fact that this is a very great increase in the 
rate of duty on this item of glassware, bottles, and jars, used in 
every home in the land. It is proposed to increase the duty 
from 30 per cent to 50 per cent, and I supposed that there 
would be somebody on the committee ready and willing, and 
it would seem to me they should be anxious to justify this 
rate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, if the Senator wants 
to go on I will suggest to the chairman of the committee that 
we proceed with paragraph 218. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. I try to accommodate Sena- 
tors. I would just as soon take up paragraph 218, and I un- 
derstand the Senator from New Jersey is ready to go on with it, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not see how we can very 
well cons'def? paragraph 218 and ignore paragraph 217. They 
cover parts of the same industry; they are necessarily inter- 
locked, so far as the facts are concerned, and I think there is 
just as much reason for the increase in the one case as there is 
in the other. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Let me say to the Senator that the para- 


graphs cover entirely different matters. There is quite a little 
difference between the ordinary glass bottle and the chemical 
glassware, which requires a great deal of work. Paragraph 
218 relates to the chemical glassware, and, of course, it is an 
entirely different proposition. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is some chemical glass- 
ware mentioned in paragraph 218, but that paragraph does 
not comprise chemical glassware only. It contains a very 
large number of different items, and the chemical glassware is 
the very smallest part of it. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, do I understand 
that the Senator from New Mexico is willing that we shall pro- 
ceed with paragraph 218? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am not going to be insistent 
on any special order at all, but I was just suggesting that the 
more logical way to begin would be by taking up paragraph 
217, because that necessarily will be considered in connection 
with paragraph 218, and I see no reason for passing over para- 
graph 217. I should like to have that considered along with 
the other. It follows in natural sequence, and I can not under- 
stand why anyone would insist on going ahead with paragraph 
218, with paragraph 217 undisposed of. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I will state, if the Senator will allow me, 
that the Senator from West Viringia [Mr. SurHERLAND] wants 
to be present when we discuss paragraph 217, and the Senator 
from West Virginia is absent. I try to accommodate Senators 
where it is possible to do so, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think the whole subject had 
better go over now, and that all paragraphs relating to it should 
be discussed at the same time. The whole glassware industry 
is involved, and if there is anyone who wants to be heard upon 
the glassware industry, I think he should be here, because all 
these paragraphs relate to the same thing. So if there is no 
one here prepared to go ahead with paragraph 217, I would like 
to have the whole glassware subject go over until we can take 
up together all the paragraphs relating to it. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. I see no reason why we can not allow the 
Senator from New Jersey to go on and discuss what he desires 
upon that paragraph. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the Senator well 
knows that these two paragraphs are entirely different. Para- 
graph 217 relates entirely to products used commercially— 
bottles, vials, jars, and demijohns—and has no relation whatso- 
ever to paragraph 218. Paragraph 218 covers biological, chemi- 
cal, metallurgical, pharmaceutical, and surgical articles, an in- 
dustry which never existed in this country prior to the war. It 
is strictly a war-time industry, and has reference only to 
products which are used in laboratories, educational institu- 
tions, and in all of the laboratory work in the various large 
industrial establishments in the country. It is known as chemi- 
cal glassware. 

The production of biological, chemical, metallurgical, pharma- 
ceutical, and surgical glassware is the master-key industry of 
America. It is absolutely essential to every producing interest 
in this country, large or small, through laboratory test and 
analysis, in which this ware is used, the scientific control of 
such varied industries as iron, steel, raw and refined sugar, 
packing-house products, fertilizers, rubber manufacture, Port- 
land cement, soap, oil refining, water works, textiles, chemicals, 
explosives, dyes, and drugs is accomplished. 

In each of the foregoing industries the entire process of man- 
ufacture is controlled by a laboratory where a very few men 
using chemical glassware, costing an insignificant amount, 
guide the production of billions of dollars’ worth of materials. 

Prior to 1914-15 practically all of this ware was imported 
from central Europe, namely, Austria and Germany. The 
blockading of the Central Powers by the Allies found America 
without any source of supply for such goods. Not only were 
there not any factories making this ware, but there were no 
workmen to be found with the proper talent, experience, and 
ability to do the work. 

The manufacturers of glass were appealed to unofficially by 
heads of governmental departments to do their share in estab- 
lishing this limited but extremely important industry in Amer- 
ica. At a meeting at the outbreak of the war with Germany this 
duty was allotted them as their share of the successful prosétu- 
tion of military operations by the Council of National Defense. 
Plants had to be remodeled, enlarged, and, in some irtistances, 
originated ; workmen had to be schooled in an entirely new tech- 
nique. The manufacturers asked for no promises; they simply 
went ahead and did what they realized was a necessity. 

At the signing of the armistice there were in operation 10 
established plants making factory blown ware, such as beakers, 
flasks, tubing, and blanks, and as many plants manufacturing 
lamps, blown, and volumetric ware. 

To-day there are less than half of these plants operating at 
all, and these at such reduced capacities hardly warranting 
their continuance. These specially trained workmen are walking 
the streets or drifting into other industries. 

LABOR, 

It would be in order to say a word at this time in reference 
to the attitude of the workmen in the chemical-glass industry. 
There has been some misconception as to the wages and working 
conditions in this industry, While it is true that a part of this 
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trade’ is organized, on the other hand a larger part is worked 
on the open-shop basis. 

As far back as 1910 the workers realized the necessity of 
developing the chemical glassware trade in the United States. 
After thorough investigation, however, both manufacturers and 
workers found this to be impossible, due to the fact that over 
half of the chemical glassware used in this country for educa- 
tional and instrumental purposes was imported free of all duty. 
The opportunity sought in 1910 was offered in 1914-15 by 
cessation of importations from central Burope. 

In the factory blown or hollow ware department, at the peak 
of the war the wages of skilled men ranged from $5 to $9 per 
day. The $9 per day were the highest skilled workmen in 
the country, and when compared with skilled workers in other 
industries, this can not be claimed excessive. 

In August, 1921, these workmen accepted a voluntary reduc- 
tion in wage of 174 per cent, and increased the working moves 
on many items; that is to say, increased the number of pieces 
per day, so that the reduction, instead of being 174 per cent 
came nearer to 25 per cent. 

This wage was to be effective for one year. Unable to cope 
with the German competition, these same men, in the hope of 
securing the college trade for the spring and coming summer, 
aecepted an additional reduction of 10 per cent on all items 
known as chemical glassware, used by colleges and educational 
institutions. 

In the lamp blown and volumetric departments practically the 
same action was taken, namely, in February, 1921, wages were 
reduced 15 per cent, and an additional 15 per cent reduction 
was accepted in September of the same year. 


CAPITAL, 


It is a matter of record, and has been so published by the 
official organ of the American Chemical Society, that the manu- 
facturers have passed this entire reduction to the consumer, 
notwithstanding his cost of production has not been reduced in 
proportion, due to his inability to operate his plants on a pro- 
duction basis because of the cheap importations from central 
Europe. 

Mr. President, I ask that this editorial from the Journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry of November, 1921, en- 
titled “Square dealing,” showing the parallel reductions of 
prices following the wage reductions, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SQUARE DEALING, 


Why bother about strict editorial practice when 
over good news beartng upon American chemical independence? Why 
speak fn impersonal vein about men who are playing the game fairly 
and squarely and who are making history. If it be considered free ad- 
vertising, then let it go at that; but we want every American chemist 
to know exactly what we learned fn a conference in this office this 
afternoon. 

The visitors were Mr. B. E. Kimble and Mr. Otis, of the Kimble Glass 
Co., Vineland, N. J., and Mr, R. T. Will, of the Will Corporation, 
Rechester, N. Y. From Mr. Kimble we learned a story of the attitude 
of union labor to the chemical glassware industry which is a veritable 
ray of bright sunshine, in contrast with the lowering clouds of the 
threntened railroad strike announced yesterday. At our request Mr. 
Kimble placed these facts in the form of a letter. 


our heart is full 


Ocropner 17, 1921. 
Dr. CHartrs H. Herry, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


My Drar Doctor Hertry: In February. at the solicitation of the 
American Flint Glass Workers’ Union, the union met the Chemical 
Glass Manufacturers at the Hotel Walton, Philadelphia, and the union 
volunteered to give a 15 per cent reduction in wages to meet the for- 
eign competition with which they were confronted. A further volun- 
tary reduction of 15 per cent was granted the manufacturers in August, 
1921, in this same department. 

The Chemical Glassware Blowers. an _ allied division of the Glass 
Workers’ Union, accepted in August a voluntary reduction in wages of 
174 per cent, and increased the working move on many items—that is 
to say, increased the number of pieces per day—so that the reduction 
instead of being only 174 per cent will come nearer to 25 per cent. 

The action of these divisions of the American glass workers was 
highly conmmendable, and to our mind shows the true American atti- 
tade, in that the glass worker has shown himself willing to help re- 
duce the price of American-made glassware to come within reasonable 
competitive figures with imported ware. 

Very truly yours, E. B. Kimete. 

That was fine—‘ But,” we asked Mr. Kimble, “have you given the 
consumer the benefit of that lowering of cost?” ‘“‘ Every bit of it,” 
he replied, “and for confirmation I refer you to Mr. Will.” He, in turn, 

romptly confirmed the statement. Fine, again! “But, Mr. Will 
Pt he dealer], have you given the consumer the henefit of your cheaper 
purchases?’ Quick as a flash, he turned to his printed prices in the 
1921 issue of the Chemical Catalogue lying near by and showed us the 
new prices on standard chemical glassware and the prices of the same 
in his 1920 lists. Lowered, all along the line! To gt the matter in 
more general form we immediately wrote Mr. C. G. Fisher, of the 
Scientific Materials Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and asked his current prices 
on the same items. Here are the prices resulting from the join€ atti- 
tude of labor, the glass manufacturer, and the dealer: 
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Mohr’s buret for cock 50 ec. in be 
Liebig’s eae waiel nea 


peed lone anaes tl 500 cc 
Funnel tube, straight thistle top, 250 mm. 


That is the completed story. The lowering of labor’s wages has 
been completely passed by the ma rer and the dealer to the ulti- 
mate consumer, the chemist in the laboratory. It is a fine instance of 
square dealing. 

During the recent exposition we met Herman Coors, of Golde 
Cole. “How about it, old man? What are you doing in chem 
porcelain manufacture in these dull times?” “ Never busier,” he re- 
plied, “twice as many orders as in any previous year and doing busi- 
ness under the same motto.” The reference was to a bit of advice we 
gave him several years ago—“ Improve the quality of your goods every 
year, cut down the cost of production, be content with small earnings, 
and give the consumer the benefit of every possible lowering of costs.” 

These men, and others like them, have been able to stay in business 
because the greater number of American consumers have stood loyall 
by them, recognizing the difficulties of this trying postwar period an 
by ined that im the future America shall be independent in such 
matters. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Now, just a word about these ex- 
hibits which I have before me on my desk. This article I hold 
in my hand is a boiling flask. That is an American manufac- 
ture. It is resistant glass for boiling chemicals. It is pro- 
duced at a price, free on board at the factory, of 12 cents. 
This is the German ware, a similar article, landed, free on 
board New York, at 7.3 cents. They are practically the same 
thing. 

Here I show a graduated cylinder used for measuring in 
chemical laboratories. This is the German article, landed free 
on board New York, for 17 cents. Here is the American article, 
landed free on board at the factory, for 32 cents. 

Here is a funnel separator, manufactured in Germany for 59 
cents, and I call the Senate’s attention to the workmanship 
required in this valve, made entirely’ of glass. Here is the 
American article, free on board the factory, 94 cents. 

Here are comparable measuring pipes, the German 15 cents, 
the American 21 cents. 

I have a letter from Surgeon Geffteral Ireland, of the United 
States Army. In this letter to me, dated May 24, 1922, he said: 


War DsPARTMENT, 
Orrics oF THE SURGEON GENPRAL, 


Washington, May 24, 1922. 
Senator Jossrn S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Senate Office Building, Room 405, Washington, D. O. 


My Dear SenaTOR FRELINGHUYSEN: With-reference to telephone con- 
versation with you this date, I am in favor of a protective tariff cover- 
ing chemical glassware, which tariff should be sufficient te preserve the 
present Anrerican industry. 

Upon entry of the United States into the World War great difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining the requirements of the Medical Depart- 
ment in this commodity. This difficulty continued up to the time that 
the American industry was developed to the extent of meeting the 
Army requirements, and thereafter no difficulty was experienced. 

It is believed that the development of the American industry on 
essential war items is one of the inrportant factors in carrying out the 
policy of national defense. 

Very sincerely yours, 
M. W. Ireranp, 
Surgeon General, United States Army. 


I also have a letter from Mr. Charles L. Parsons, secretary 
of the American Chemical Society, Washington, D. C., dated 
May 23, 1922, which reads as follows: 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL Soctery, 
OFFICE OF THE SecRerary, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1922. 
Hon. Joseph 8S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN: I take pleasure in writing you that 
after very careful consideration the American Chemical Society has 
unanimously expressed its opinion that the development of American- 
made glassware, chemicals, and chemical apparatus should be en- 
couraged in every possible way. 

Accordingly it is a pleasure, as I am rsonally in hearty accord 
with this idea, to write you that under the stress of stern necessity 
an industry of real importance has been built up im the United States 
for the production of glassware for use in our chemical laboratories 
and chemical industries. Previous to the war there was no real 
chemical glassware industry in America. 

During the last six years an industry producing glassware second 
to none quality has been developed which is now offering chemical 
apoarainn to the American public at a reasonable price. One line of 
glassware especially has become famous as having no oe in any 
country, and when life is taken into consideration there is no cheaper 
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glassware made. There are now in America four large houses making 
beakers, flasks, tubing, and blanks, and five houses doing extensive 
lamp glassware blowing and graduating volumetric ware. 

With the exception of some 5 to 8 cent of especially molded glass- 
ware, such as large aspirator bottles, Wolff bottles, and gas gen- 
erators, the American demand can be fully supplied from homemade 
material of excellent quality. 

I sincerely trust that you will be successful in your efforts to see 
that proper support is given to this important new American industry. 

Very truly yours, 
CuHarRLyes L. Parsons, Secretary. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I ask the Senator from 
what he has just been reading? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I read from a letter addressed to 
me by the secretary of the American Chemical Society. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I see the letter? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly. I understand that this 
society represents over 13,500 college professors and chemists 
in the United States. 

In the testimony of Mr. Eimer, before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House in 1919, he said: 

We maintain that the chemical gasavers and porcelain ware, in 
connection with other chemical and scientific apparatus, was abso- 
lutely essential to the key industries; in fact, to all the important 
manufacturing industries, We will demonstrate that these key indus- 
tries can not be started or even maintained without chemical and 
scientific apparatus. For example, take dyes: Before we can manufac- 
ture them we must first develop them in the research laboratory. Then 
the next step in order after that is to work out the manufacturing 
method and processes, and that is also done in the laboratory. Then, 
finally, after the product has been put on a manufacturing basis, the 
aes must be controlled by what is known as the controlling 
aboratory. The controlling laboratory is the heart of the modern 
manufacturing plant. If this laboratory is prevented from operating, 
the plant is forced to shut down. In the case of the manufacture of 
guncotton, powder, and explosives, an interruption of laboratory tests 
would probably result in the blowing up of the whole plant. The 
laboratory must not be interrupted; the tests have to be carried out 
continuously. 

Mr. President, I know what was accomplished by these in- 
dustries during the war. I know how, through the energy of 
the American manufacturer, through the ability and genius of 
the glass blowers who had never undertaken this class of 
glass blowing before, they took these models and produced in 
this country a product practically equal to that of Germany. 
Germany and Austria, by reason of the low wages paid there, 
ean land this technical glassware in this country at a much 
lower cost than we can manufacture it here, and unless we 
protect the industry with a differential between these produc- 
tion costs the industry here must close down. 

The question is whether it is worth while for us to have 
the industry in this country or not. That is the point of view 
which the committee has taken, that the industry as the key 
industry should be maintained and protected. Upon that rec- 
ord of American energy and genius I rest my case. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator from New Jersey a question, if he will permit me. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator began his statement by saying, 
as I understood him, that the paragraph relates only to the 
kind of glass or glass production which he has described. I am 
very much impressed with his argument in favor of a duty, a 
very substantial duty, upon this kind of glass. But the para- 
graph upon which he spoke contains a very large number of 
other productions than chemical or laboratory glass. What has 
he to say about those? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I only spoke of that portion of the 
paragraph which relates to chemical glassware and said that it 
had no relation whatsoever to paragraph 217 as far as the bio- 
logical glassware was concerned. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In that the Senator was quite right, but 
after the first clause of this paragraph, which closes by attach- 
ing a duty of 70 per cent, the paragraph proceeds: 
illuminating articles of every description, including chimneys, globes 
shades, and prisms, incandescent electric light bulbs, with or without 
filaments, for use in connection with artificial illumination, all of the 
foregoing, finished or unfinished, composed wholly or in chief value of 
glass or paste, or a combination of glass and paste, 70 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Then, omitting one clause, it proceeds: 


table and kitchen articles and utensils, and all articles of every de- 
scription not specially provided for, composed wholly or in chief value 
of glass or paste, or combinations of glass and paste, blown or partl 
blown in the mold or otherwise, or colored, cut, engraved, e cael, 
frosted, gilded, ground (except such grinding as is ae for fitting 
stoppers or for purposes other than ornamentation), painted, printed in 
any manner, sand-blasted, silvered, stained, or decorated or ornamented 
in any manner, whether filled or unfilled, or whether their contents be 
dutiable or free, 65 per cent ad valorem; table and kitchen articles and 
utensils, composed wholly or in chief value of glass or paste, or a 
combination are and paste, when pressed and unpolished, whether 
or not decorated or ornamented in any manner or ground (except such 
grinding as is necessary for fitting stoppers or for purposes other than 
ornamentation), whether filled or unfilled, or whetler thetr contents be 
dutiable or free, 50 per cent ad valorem. 


I would like to have some information with regard to the 
ordinary commercial articles. The Senator has convineed me 
with regard to the production of which he has just spoken, but 
what about the remainder? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I was simply dealing with the sub- 
ject of chemical glassware in my statement. The other part of 
the paragraph, I believe, the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND] understands, and he will defend the duty of 70 
per cent ad valorem as absolutely essential to the protection of 
that glassware. While the Senator from Iowa is right in that 
the paragraph deals with several types of product, none of them 
relates to paragraph 217, because that is the bottle paragraph, 
and really relates to an entirely different branch of the in- 
dustry. I think the Senator from West Virginia can clearly 
establish the justification for the other rates. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I understood the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia was to give his opinion with regard to paragraph 217, 
but paragraph 217 does not cover the articles mentioned in 
the last part of paragraph 218. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; the Senator is correct. about 


‘that. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. What is the pending question? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Paragraph 218. ‘ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What does the Senator desire 
to that paragraph? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I call the attention of the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jonrs] to the fact that under this para- 
graph, following the chemical glassware paragraph, which prod- 
ucts show an increase in importations, the chimney importa- 
tions have grown from practically a negligible importation in 
1918 to $142,000 for nine months of 1921. 

The chimneys for gas lamps and tubing have increased from 
$133,000 in 1920 to $451,000 for nine months of 1921. Globes 
and shades for gas and electric lights have grown in importa- 
tions from nothing in 1918 to $371,000 in 1921 for nine months. 
Tableware and bar glass importations have increased from 
$31,000 in 1918 to $910,000 in 1919. 

All other articles in the basket clause have increased from 
$2,000,000 in 1918 to $4,815,000 in 1919. The same increase 
applies to bottles and decanters, from $258,000 in 1918 to 
$2,473,000 in 1920, and for nine months of 1921, $1,266,000, 
Candlesticks, candelabra, and chandeliers increased from $1,000 
in 1918 to $52,000 in 1919. A progressive increase is shown 
all the way through. If the testimony of the glassware men 
is to be believed, the whole industry is menaced by the low 
cost of production abroad. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. Cummins] asked, I think, a very pertinent question, and 
inasmuch as it does not seem to have been answered directly, I 
will take a littie time to give the results of the investigation 
that was made in reference to these prices and show to the 
Senate that while these rates seem rather high they are very 
much less than the Reynolds report would indicate would be 
required in order to equalize the difference between the foreign 
and. the American prices. 

Now, reverting to paragraph 218, I will take 10 items of 
electrical glassware. These articles are made in Czechoslovakia 
and the prices are per dozen. The foreign value is $2.13 per 
dozen; the landed charges, 85 cents; while the selling price of 
the imported article in the United States is $5.80. The selling 
price of the comparable domestic article is $7.49, so the rate 
required to equalize the difference, allowing a reasonable profit— 
and we have allowed a profit of 334 per cent—to the foreigner 
would be 123 per cent. The committee has given 70 per cent. 

The next item is electrical glassware from Germany costing 
$1.64. The landed charge is 74 cents; the selling price of the 
imported article in the United States is $5.17; the selling price 
of the comparable domestic article is $6.44. Allowing 334 per 
cent to the importer, it would require 150 per cent to equalize 
the foreign with the American selling price. 

The next two items are glasses made in England, and per 
dozen the foreign value is 58} cents; the landed cost, 6 cents; the 
selling price of the imported article, $1.48; the selling price of 
a comparable domestic article, $1.92. The rate required, allow- 
ing 834 per cent profit, would be 136 per cent. 

Now I will skip over some and take five classes of blown-glass 
tableware made in Holland. The foreign value per dozen is 
$5.60; the landed cost, $1.68; the selling price of the imported 
article is $12.98; the selling price of the comparable domestic 
article in the United States is $19.73. Allowing 334 per cent 
profit to the foreigner, it still would require 134 per cent to 
equalize the difference. The committee has given 65 per cent. 

I will next take blown-glass tableware from Belgium, a dozen 
pieces. The price is $5.94 in Belgium; landed cost, $1.21; the 
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selling price, $10.50; the selling price of the comparable Ameri- 
can article is $9.04, Therefore, it would take only 2 per cent 
to cover the difference in that one article. 

Now we come to the ornamental, and here is where the widest 
differences occur. Take four items of blown-glass ornamented 
tableware from Italy. This is by single items. The cost, $1.77; 
the landed cost is 43 cents; the selling price in America is $4.94; 
the selling price of the comparable American article is $7.94. 
Allowing 25 per cent profit, which is the usual charge allowed 
in those cases, it would require 302 per cent in order to equalize 
the foreign with the American selling price. The committee 
have allowed 65 per cent. 

Without going into details, the chemical glassware items 
range from 260 to 472 per cent to equalize the difference, and 
we have given but 75 per cent. 

Mr. President, I could run all of these down and demonstrate 
that the duties which we have actually allowed are scarcely in 
any case as much as half of what is absolutely required or was 
required at the time the report was made, but after making al- 
lowance for a deeline in American price and other conditions 
we believe that the industry may be continued in the United 
States with from 65 to 75 per cent ad valorem duty. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have just one question to 
present to the Senator from North Dakota for information to 
assist me in making up my mind in relation to this matter. 
The Senator from North Dakota has said that in computing the 
selling price of the foreign article the committee have allowed 
the importer a profit of either 25 per cent or 334 per cent, as 
the case may be. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Did the Reynolds Commission report what 
the profit to the American producer was in establishing the 
American selling price? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, they neither reported upon 
the profit of the American producer nor did they report upon 
the profit of the foreign producer. What they were required 
to do was to ascertain the duty which should be levied under 
the American valuation plan. Of course if we were going to 
adopt the basis of the American selling price, we had to get 
the difference between the foreign selling price, the one standard 
of valuation, and the American selling price, the other standard 
of valuation, which was proposed. 

The experts of the department have informed us that upon 
the two prices the profits average about the same; in other 
words, where they have examined into the cost of production, 
that cost on the opposite side of the water, and the cost of pro- 
duction of the like article on this side of the water were in about 
the same proportion to each other as were the selling price on 
the other side of the ocean and the selling price in the United 
States. That was as near as we could get it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The conclusion from that statement I take 
it that the committee is of the opinion that 33 per cent is about 
the average profit of the American producer, based upon the 
American selling price. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator does not understand me. 
There is allowed a very much greater percentage in landing a 
product and selling it here than is allowed between the cost of 
production in the foreign country and what the foreign producer 
sells the article for in the foreign country. What we are getting 
at is what we had to compete with in the American market, and 
therefore we add to what it costs actually to purchase the article 
in the foreign country, without respect to what the manufacturer 
there made upon it, the profit which must be allowed to the im- 
porter to induce him to take the chances of destruction, pay the 
insurance, to land it in this country, and to sell it; and we have 
estimated the usual profits that go to the importer. 

There are some lines in which the profits run about 25 per 
cent—that is the usual profit right along—while in others 
they go as high as 33 per cent where the cost and the risk in- 
volved in the importation is greater. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think I understood the Senator from 
North Dakota. The point that I have not clearly in my mind 
is this: How much, if any, reduction could the American pro- 
ducer make and still have a fair profit? 

Mr. McCUMBER. What I tried to make clear was that the 
best evidence that we could secure was that the foreign pro- 
ducer has about the same profit between what it costs him and 
what he sells it for in his own country—not what he sells it 
for in this country—as the American has between what it costs 
him to produce it and what he sells it for in this country. The 
percentage would be about the same in each instance. 

Mr. CUMMINS. At any rate, the committee is of the opinion 
that these duties are necessary in order to enable our producers 
to continue in business? 


Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think they could continue at all 
unless they had a duty equivalent to about from 50 to 75 per 
cent. I can not imagine, with the prices at which the articles 
are produced abroad, how it would be possible for the Ameri- 
can producer to continue in business otherwise. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, in connection with 
these items relating to flint-glass production, I desire to read a 
portion of the letter which was written to the President by 
Thomas W. McCreary, superintendent of the Phoenix Glass 
Co., and William P. Clarke, president of the American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union of North America. These two men. one 
of them representing the operating side of the glass industry, 
covered by the several paragraphs now under consideration, and 
the other representing all the workers in the industry, were 
appointed a committee to go abroad and to examine into all 
the conditions of this industry on the other side of the water. 
When they returned they made a very valuable report. Those 
who are interested in that report may find it in the hearings 
before the Committee on Finance in relation to the special and 
administrative sections of the bill, beginning on page 5197. 
The letter, however, addressed by these gentlemen to the 
President, part of which I will read, gives succinctly some of 
the points relating to this industry. I quote from the 
letter, which is dated Washington, D. C., January 17, 1922, as 
follows: 


Sir: We solicited the honor of personally placing before you for your 
consideration facts and figures showing the true and actual conditions 
existing in the flint-glass industry of Europe and the United States. 
Our knowledge of these facts are personal and is the result of a joint 
investigation, covering a pune of five months, made by us between 
October, 1920, and March, 1921, during which time we visited the 
principal glass-producing countries of y ~ Our information was 
secured from the people actually engaged in the industry, the manufac- 
—_— and workmen and working women of the various countries 
v le 

We visited the homes of the workmen. We partook of their food in 
their kymes. We observed their living conditions, and also visited the 
factories and saw the people at work. : i 

Mr. Clarke represented the workmen and Mr. MeCreery represented 
the manufacturers of the flint-glass industry of the United States in 
the = investigation made. ch fact as developed was carefully 
noted, and where a doubt existed in the mind of either, a further in- 
vestigation was made and the doubt eliminated, with the result that 
the separate report each made to the respective bodies, the manufac- 
turers and workmen, agreed in every essential. 

We will not impose upon you a long citation of figures, but will con- 
fine ourselves to a few illustrations showing the difference in the 
skilled labor cost in Europe and the United States with the belief the 
will be sufficient to carry conviction. If they are not sufficient we will 
gladly supply additional facts and figures along the same line. 

In Belgium we found the skilled glass worker received 50 cents per 
100 pieces, while in the United States the skilled labor cost for 
pieces of the same article is $2.72. Here we also learned that glass 
pe anies made lines of glassware»exclusively for the United States 
rade. 

These lines would have no commercial value in the Belgian markets 
and consequently would be imported into this country at a low valua- 
tion, thereby placing the American manufacturers and workman under 
a double handicap, namely, a low wage rate and an undervaluation 
moet value, when this line of ware could be made in these United 

ates, ; 

In Germany we saw glassware produced at a skilled labor cost of 
26 cents per 100 pieces, while the skilled labor cost of producing 100 
pieces of the same ware in the Uaited States was $4.26. 

We saw factories in Germany and Czechoslovakia, the major pam of 
whose product was and is made for the markets of the United States, 
and the boast was made to us that they could pay the import duty and 
Place the glassware in the markets of the United States at less cost 
than it could be manufactured here. We were informed that our im- 
port duties could be increased to 100 per cent and yet they could put 
the glassware into our country at less than our manufacturing cost. 

Our observations have confirmed us in the opinion that the foreign 
manufacturers have as a fixed policy the purpose of keeping wages of 
all classes of labor, skilled and unskilled, at the lowest possible point, in 
order to give them a decided advantage in the markets of other coun- 
tries, where a high wage rate prevails. This is particularly true of 
the markets of the United States. 

When it was suggested to representatives of the manufacturers, which 
we did, that it would be better for the country, their industry, and all 
those engaged in it, both manufacturers afd workmen, if a higher rate 
of wages was established and steps taken to develop a home market for 
their products, we were informed that a home market could not be 
developed, and the workmen must work for small wages, as that en- 
abled the manufacturers to sell their products in foreign markets. At 
the same time the information was volunteered that 80 per cent of 
the glassware produced in Czechoslovakia is exported. 

e have brought with us four pieces of domestic produced glassware, 
used for lighting purposes, in order to demonstrate more clearly the 
enormous advantage the foreign glass manufacturer has over the 
American, glass manufacturer and workmen. 

These articles are staple and are fairly representative of the staple 
line of illuminating glassware. They are imported very extensively. 
The skilled-labor cost of producing 100 pieces of the 10-inch chim- 
ney is: 

Czechoslovakia 
German 
United 
On the 12-inch chimney: 


German 
United 
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The skilled-labor cost of producing 100 pieces of the small white 
inverted globe is: 

Czechslovakia ....--...-..~..-. . 05 
United States 1. 66 

The skilled-labor cost of producing 100 pieces of the 10-inch white 
reading shade is: 
German 
United 

Enormous quantities of these articles, 
markets to the detriment of the American stry. 

The ultimate private consumer does not receive the full benefit of the 
low prices at which these goods are imported. The imported goods are 
sold to him at a price which is just far enough below the price at 
which the American manufacturers can put them on the market that 
domestic producers are driven out of the competition. 

It is safe to say the only persons benefited by the importations of 
foreign glassware under our present system of determining invoice 
values are the foreign manufacturers and their workmen and those 
directly interested in their success. 

That these goods are frequently invoiced below the value at our ports 
of entry is proven by our investigation conducted in 1904, when it was 
ascertained that during that season there was entered at the port of 
New York 500,000 dozen of the above-mentioned 10-inch white reading 
shade at a value ranging from 36 to 43 cents per dozen. This was 
below the cost of the glass material alone to the American manufac- 
turer. 


The facts set out in the other report, the complete report 
made by these men, are very much more exhaustive, but all to 
the same point, showing the scale of wages in all these countries 
now being paid or quite recently being paid to their workmen in 
eomparison with the rate of wages paid in the United States. 
They asked for substantially this ad valorem rate of duty, 
based upon an American valuation; but while the committee 
realized that the rates given in the bill now before you are not 
really adequate, because, as stated in this letter, an ad valorem 
rate of 100 per cent can be put upon these goods and still the 
foreign manufacturers can get their goods in here, at the same 
time it is hoped that these rates will afford a fairly adequate 
degree of protection for our working people and yet will not 
entirely shut off foreign competition. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I shall not at- 
tempt to-night to enter into a general discussion of this question, 
but shall content myself with saying just a few words in regard 
to the points which have been touched upon by the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. FrenincHuyseEn], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SurHeRtanp), and the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. McCunmsperr]. 

The Senator from New Jersey gave us some very interesting 
data regarding chemical glassware, but he did not supply us 
with all of the data, by any means. If I recall the substance of 
what he said, it amounted to about this: That during the war 
the industry was built up in the United States; that it was an 
important industry, one which should be encouraged and sus- 
tained. I have no objection to considering the matter from that 
point of view. . 

Until about the time of the war no chemical glassware of any 
consequence was made in this country. Most of it came from 
Germany and Belgium; but during the war our people engaged 
in the glassware industry began to produce it. They not only 
succeeded but they succeeded in producing an article much better 
than had ever before been produced, and, as stated in the letter 
read by the Senator from New Jersey, in some of these lines, 
and the most important line, the American product to-day, at 
present prices, is cheaper than the foreign product at the foreign 
price. It is so stated in that letter which the Senater read: 

One line of glassware especially has become famous as having no 
superior in any country, and, when life is taken into consideration, 
there is no cheaper glassware made. 

The Tariff Commission in its examination of the subject 
reached the same conclusion and made substantially the same 
statement. The foreign chemical glassware was very easily 
broken. It could not stand or did not stand the wear; and I 
want to make the statement that when the Tariff Commission 
exumined this subject and inquired of manufacturers as to the 
amount of duty which they wanted to have, the manufacturers 
said that the existing duty was sufficient. 

In the first place— 

The ordinary cunpment of a glass factory for the blowing of bulbs 
and bottles suffices for the preduction of chemical hollow-blown ware. 
Molds, blowpipes, and furnaces constitute the principal equipment, and 
are the same in all countries, 

Then, speaking of the methods and processes, the Tariff 
Commission say: 

Methods and processes: The making of hollow blown chemical ware 
is simflar to that of incandescent lamp bulbs and bottles. 
and volumetric ware made from tubing, and often accord 
of laboratory scientists, and from the factory blanks, is the werk of 


ecially trained artisans. There are less than 250 workmen of this 
class in the United States— 


foreign produced, enter our 
indu 


That was in 1916— 


for the most part brought from the Thuringian factories of Germany. 
Since the war one American firm has developed the use of machinery 
to do in part what was laberiously done by hand in Germany in the 
manufacture of the great variety of products coming under the head 
of “lamp-blown and volumetric ware. 

Here fs what is said about the amount of the duty: 


The manufacturers that have established this new industry in the 
United States since 1914 are satisfied with the existing rate of — 
of 45 cent ad valorem, but urge that the ision in paragrap 
573, which admitted about half of the total chemical ware imported 
free of duty, be repealed and that all chemical ware be made dutiable 
at 45 per cent ad valorem. They state that this is necessary in order 
to encourage and build up their new industry; that large quantities of 
the ware used in educational institutions are not required to be of a 
high grade, and therefore the cheaper ware will be imported free of 
duty when normal trade conditions are restored; and that while they 
can compete under the existing rate of 45 per cent, they can not com- 
pete with duty-free ware. 

That was the question which was presented to the Finance 
Committee by the manufacturers of this ware. Under section 
573 of the existing law this class of ware is duty free to colleges 
and to institutions of learning, and it was that which the manu- 
faeturers were complaining against. They were not complain- 
ing as to the rate of duty now existing on it. They did not ask 
that the duty be increased from 45 per cent to 75 per cent, as 
this bill increases it, but they asked that these instruments in- 
tended for the institutions of the country be put on the dutiable 
list, and that is a very interesting piece of the tariff history of 
our country. 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator must know that in the testimony 
the witnesses testified that 45 per cent on the American valua- 
tion was sufficient. That is what they were asking for in the 
American valuation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Tariff Commission does not 
say anything about 45 per cent on the American valuation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator said it was the testimony of tle 
manufacturers themselves. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have just read that the 
Tariff Commission reports that that is what the manufacturers 
said. It is not what was said before the committee. Here is 
the report of a commission appointed by the United States Gev- 
ernment to ascertain just such facts as these. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator to say that the 
manufacturers testified before the Finamece Committee that 45 
per cent was all they wanted. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; I said that the Tariff Com- 
mission found that that was all the manufacturers of this 
country wanted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They were not talking about American 
valuation at all. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They were not talking about 
American valuation ; on the contrary, they said the existing duty 
was suflicient, which is 45 per cent ad valorem on the foreign 
valuation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; the Senator did, What 
they complain of is having the chemical glassware, used in the 
educational and scientific institutions of the country, come in 
free of duty, and that is really a most interesting bit of the 
tariff histery of the country. The bill proposes to take that 
scientific glassware and put it in this paragraph, in the dutiable 
list; it propeses to do everything the manufacturers of the 
eountry said they wanted done, and then, after having done 
that, increase the duty on the whole business from 45 to 75 
per cent. It can not be possible, it seems to me, that anyone 
has given careful consideration to this subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was reading from the report 
made by the Tariff Commission in January, 1918, at a time 
when the mark was not as it is to-day. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; this is since the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. I read from the Tariff Information Survey, 

which says: 
At the Pittsburgh conference of the Tariff Commission in January, 
m8, manufacturers who began the making of this ware when our 
supply was cut off from Germany, and who are now supplying the 
domestic demand, strongly objected to the importation free of duty 
of laboratory ware for edueational institutions, 

The mark was quite different in 1918. At that time no one 
had ever thought there would be the competition which has 
developed since 1918 in this ware. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am a little astonished at the 
statement of the Senator from Utah about the competition in 
this ware. There is very little of the ware coming in at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a question we can discuss when we 
reach it. I am simply calling attention to the fact that the 
statement by the Tariff Commission does not apply to-day at 
all. It was made in 1918, during the war. 











1922. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What the Tariff Commission 
said in this survey has been corroborated by everything that 
has occurred since it was made. There has been no flood of 
imports of any glassware into this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not say that the importation 
has not been increasing since 1918? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, in 1918 none of it 
was imported. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is when this statement was made. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am taking the record prior to 
the war, and the last information we have on the subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. We never made it in this country prior to the 
war. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
tions of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. We imported all that was used in this country. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is true; but the Senator 
has no information showing any great flood of imports of this 
ware, or any other glassware. 

Mr. SMOOT. All the information I have is what is shown 
by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, What are the imports? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is divided up in different sections. The im- 
ports of chemical glassware in 1918 were $33,786; in 1919 they 
were $62,181; in 1920 they were $190,624. Up to 1918 there 
was an absolute embargo on account of the war, and we never 
made any of it before the war. There was none made in this 
country, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I understand the 
Senator calls the Senate’s attention to the fact that optical 
and chemical glass men asked 45 per cent in 1918. Is that true? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I read from the survey of the 
Tariff Commission to that effect. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The value of the mark in 1918 
was, I am informed, 24 cents. I do not think it was as high 
as that. I think it was about 12 to 14 cents. To-day it is 
worth a quarter of a cent. It makes a big difference in the 
rate asked. I call the Senator’s attention to page 5271 of the 
hearings before the Finance Committee, in which they asked 
for 60 per cent ad valorem on the American valuation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand that finally some 
of the parties in interest went before the Finance Committee 
and made these claims, and I understand further that upon the 
basis of the claims stated the proposed duty is entirely inade- 
quate. The statement which the Senator holds in his hand 
proves too much. It is based on one or two factors which, if 
taken alone, would show that it would be absolute folly for 
anybody in the United States, even under a 75 per cent duty, 
to undertake to produce any of the chemical glassware in the 
United States. It is based simply upon the difference in the 
price of labor in Germany and the price in this country. It 
does not take into consideration the many other things which 
must be considered in the discussion of this subject. 

If you base your rate of duty upon those facts alone which 
were stated in the testimony which the Senator has, you will 
find that we get nowhere with a 75 per cent duty. Only the 
partial truth has been told. 

Moreover, the facts as stated in that testimony were all true 
at the time, and with reference to the time when the subject 
was being investigated, but that takes into consideration noth- 
ing regarding the great change in conditions in Belgium, Ger- 
many, and Czechoslovakia. The Senator must know that 
there are other factors entering into the question; that the 
labor wage has increased enormously since the statement which 
he has in his hand was made, since the investigation to which 
it refers was made. 

The Senator must take into consideration other factors— 
that this industry has been built up in the United States; that 
to manufacture glassware requires fuel in great quantities, 
and of the best kind. Those countries are handicapped in that 
regard. Belgium has not recoverd from the war. These coun- 
tries are not producing. The imports are small compared with 
the period prior to the war, and nowhere does any witness men- 
tion anything which has not changed for the better since it 
was made, and in favor of the industry in the United States. 

It does seem to me that we ought not to make this tariff 
solely because of conditions which exist in Germany. We 
hear Germany upon every hand. I think by this time Senators 
have come to realize that when reference is made to Germany, 
it is made not for the purpose of giving a reason for these 
duties, but for the purpose of affording an excuse. If these 
things can be produced in Germany with the relatively low 
costs which have been constantly called to our attention, why 
is not this country flooded with these commodities? If they 
can be produced two or three hundred per cent cheaper than 


But I am taking the importa- 





* 
in this country, why do they not come here? Will Senators 
longer seriously accept reference to the German situation? 

Mr. President, last year the total importations from Germany 
were less than $90,000,000, but our exports to Germany were 
nearly $400,000,000. Because of that paltry $89,000,000 Senators 
would seriously rise here and undertake to frighten us with re- 
spect to practically every item in the tariff bil!. It seems to me 
that the patience of serious-minded people would soon pass 
away. Why do you want to listen to such talk as that when you 
know we are not doing business on any such basis? But that is 
all. When we seek for reasons they furnish us excuses. 

Mr. President, I observe it is the usual time for taking a recess, 
and I know that Senators are anxious to get away. I wish to 
discuss the subject on Wednesday in a rather connected way. 
So if it is satisfactory to the Senator from North Dakota I will 
stop now. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. McCUMBER. ‘To-morrow being a holiday I had hoped 
that we might possibly run until 12 o’clock to-night. However, 
there seems to be some disinclination among Senators to hold 
that late. Therefore I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened and the Senate (at 
10 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.), under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 30, 1922, 
at 1.25 o’clock p. m. 





NOMINATIONS. 


Executwe nominations received by the Senate May 29 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
ASSISTANT REGISTER OF THE TREASURY. 

Frank A. DeGroot, of Michigan, to be Assistant Register of 

the Treasury, to fill an existing vacancy. 
CoLLEecTor oF Customs. 

Jennie P. Musser, of Salt Lake City, Utah, to be collector 
of customs for customs collection district No. 48, with head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, in place of Estelle V. Collier, 
resigned. : 

APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


W. O. Jackson, of Springfield, Ohio, to be appraiser of 
merchandise in customs collection district No. 41, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, in place of Thomas Butterworth, 
resigned. ‘This nomination iseto take the place of the one 
heretofore sent in the name of Oscar W. Jackson and is to cor- 
rect the name. 


APPOINTMENT IN CoAsT AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 

Angus Raymond Jessup, of Virginia, to be aid, with relative 
rank of ensign in the Navy, in the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
vice Benjamin Galos, removed. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 

The following-named midshipmen to-be ensigns in the Navy 
from the 3d day of June, 1922: 

Harold L. Fudge. 

Carl R. Brown. 

William H. Egan, jr. 

Beverly M. Coleman. 

POSTMASTERS, 
CALIFORNIA, — 

Fred A. Lindley to be postmaster at Pismo, Calif. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1922. 

Frances L. Musgrove to be postmaster at Arbuckle, Calif., 
in place of F. L. Musgrove. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 8, 1922. 

John L. Childs to be postmaster at Crescent City, Calif., in 
place of J. M. Hamilton. Appointee declined. 

Jennie Kinney to be postmaster at San Quentin, Calif., in 
place of M. G. Mails.. Name changed by marriage. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Henry F. Hanmer to be postmaster at Wethersfield, Conn., in 
place of H. W. Crane, resigned. 

- GEORGIA. 

Philetus D. Wootten to be postmaster at Abbeville, Ga., in 
place of P. D. Wootten. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 21, 1922. 

Gordon G. Ridgway to be postmaster at Royston, Ga., in 
place of R. OC, Ayers. Incumbent’s commission expired April 8, 
1922. 
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HAWAIL, 

Carl Spillner to be postmaster at Makaweli, Hawaii, in place 
of B. D. Baldwin, resigned. 

Jacintho S. Medeires to be postmaster at Puunene, Hawaii, 
in place of J. S. Medeiros. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 1922. 

MARYLAND, 


Charles W. Glasgow to be postmaster at Street, Md. Office 

became presidential April 1, 1921. 
MINNESOTA, 

Emil Kukkela to be postmaster at Finlayson, Minn. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1920. 

Arthur L. Hamilton to be postmaster at Aitkin, Mimn., in 
place of John Svedberg. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
21, 1920. 

Asa R. Woodbeck to be postmaster at Brookpark, Minn., in 
place of I.. L. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 
gust 7, 1921. 

Lawrence J. Nasett to be postmaster at Robbinsdale, Minn., 
fn place of J. I. Nasett, resigned. 

Harry M. Logan to be postmaster at. Royalton, Minn., in place 
of W. L. McGonagle. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922. 

Irving J. Jandro to be postmaster at Waverly, Minn., in place 
of J. F. McDonnell, resigned. 

MONTANA, 

Jack Bennett to be postmaster at Plentywoed, Mont., in place 
of I. A. Oakes, resigned. 

NEBRASKA, 


Marie A. Lybolt to be pestmaster at Brunswick, Nebr., in 
place of M. A, Lybelt. Ineumbent’s. commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1922, 

NEW YORK. 

Seward Latham to be postmaster at Central Bridge, N. Y. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1920. 

Frank S. Duncan te be postmaster at Lawrence, N. Y., in 
Place of T. D. Mulcahy. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
24, 1920. 

Violet Breen to be postmaster at Roslyn Heights, N. Y., in 
place of J. K. Stillwell. Appointee declined. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Luther J. Tucker to be postmaster at Maxton, N. €., in place 
of B. F. Nicholson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
8, 1922. 

OHTO. , 

Joseph E. W. Greene to be postmaster at Newport, Ohio. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1921. 

Julius R. Bruns te be pestmaster at St. Henry, Ohio. 
fice became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Cleona M. Dunnick to be postmaster at Ashville, Ohio, in 
place of S. C. Allison. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1922. 


Of- 


OKLAHOMA, 

George F. Cutshall to be postmaster at Cement, Okla., in 

place of A. C. Melton, resigned. 
OREGON. 

Charles M. Crittenden to be postmaster at Hubbard, Oreg., 
in place of C. M. Crittenden. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 30, 1922. 

Thomas J. Warren to be postmaster at McMinnville, Oreg., 
in place of W. L. Hembree, resigned. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Albert D. Karstetter to be postmaster at. Loganton, Pa. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1922. 

Emery E. Thompson to be postmaster at Elizabeth, Pa., in 
place of C. L, Sadler, resigned. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Ralph W. Wall .to be postmaster at Campobello, S. C., in 
place of E, L. Fagan. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
30, 1922. 

TEXAS. 

Henry ©. Cannon to be postmaster at Shelbyville, Tex. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1921. 

Bert J. McDowell to be pestmaster at Del Rio, Tex., in place 
of Ff. M. Brady, resigned. 

Daisy M. Singleton to be postmaster at Marble Falls, Tex., in 
place of C. E. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922. 

Ada A. Ladner to be postmaster at Yorktown, Tex., in place 
of C. F. Hoff, resigned. 
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WESY VIRGINIA, 
Charles. J. Parsons to be postmaster at Sabraton, W. Va., in 
Place of L. H. Jones, resigned. 
WISCONSIN. 
Peter O: Virum to be postmaster at Junction, Wis. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 
CONFIRMATIONS. 
Baecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 29 (legisla- 
tive day of April. 20), 1922. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 
MARINE CORPS. 
To be second lieutenants. 
Biehl, Frederick Wagner. Jerome, Clayton Charles; 
Birthright, Frank Burroughs. , Bmery Elisworth. 
Brown, Charles Campbell. McHugh, James Marshall. 
Coffman, Raymond Paul. Miller, Lyman Gano, 
Conradt, Pierson Elsworth. Mitchell, William Montgomery 
Crisp, Charles Frederick. Orr, William Willard. 
Deese, Rupert Riley. O’Shea, George Joseph. 
DeWitt, Ralph Birchard. Price, Eugene Hayden, 
Donehoo, John Curling; jr. Riseley, James: Profit. 
Dunkelberger, Harry Edward Skidmore, Robert Louis. 
Forsyth, Ralph Hdward. Taylor, Kdward Dickinson 
Godin, Richard James, Weaver, John Buxton. 
Huff, Howard Reid. 
POSTMASTERS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
. Edward D. Mahood, Corte Madera. 
Attilio U. Martinelli, Inverness, 
James EK. Power, San Francisco. 
GEORGIA. 
Robert L. Ehman, Stone Mountain. 
KENTUCKY. 
Arta Henderson, Eubank. 
Boyd M. Williams, Kenvir. 
Robert. L. Jones, Morganfield. 
MARYLAND, 
Charlies W. Meyer, East New Market. 
NEW YORK. 
Charles H. Strong, Washingtonville 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Enoch A. Raush, Auburn. 
William B. Baker, Claysburg. 
Fred W. Patterson, Lattimer Mines, 
John C. Wilson, Mercersburg. 
Charlies E. Lear, Riddlesburg: 
Zola K. Redkey, Spangler. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
John EB. Folger, Easley. 
Daniel B. Woodward, McCormick. 
SOUTH: DAKOTA. 
James T. Leahy, Fedora. 
WASHINGTON, 
Paul E. Wise, Buena. 
Andrew F. Farris, Dryden. 
Charles N. Stutsman, Manson. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
Mayo M. King, Coalwood. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, May 30, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 
The Senate met at 1.25 p. m., on the expiration of the recess, 
THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and: for other purposes. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state: the pend- 
ing question. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. The pending amendment is, on 


page 39, after line 18, to strike out paragraph 218 and to imsert 
a@ new paragraph 218. 
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Mr. LODGE. Mf. President, ‘im accordance ‘with ‘Senate ‘Reso- 
lution 291, heretofore agreed to, I move that ‘the Senate take a 
‘recess ‘until to-morrow ‘morning’ at 11:9’clock ‘a.m. 

"The ‘motion ‘was agreed ‘to; and (at '1°o’cloek ‘and '80° minutes 
p.m.) ‘the ‘Senate, under the terms of Senate Resolution ‘291, 
took a recess until ‘to-morrow, Wednesday, May ‘31, 1922, at 11 
o’clock a. m. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, May 31, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 


ADJUSTMENT OF ARMY AND NAVY PAY--CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘Mr. President, I'present the conference 
report ‘on House bill 10972, commonty ‘known ‘as the service pay 
mes ‘and I.:ask unanimous ‘consent for ‘its immediate eonsidera- 

on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The ‘Secretary -will'read the con- 
ference report. 

The reading clerk read the report,.as follews: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes.of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to. the bill (H. R. 
10972) to readjust the pay and allowances .of the commissioned 
and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service 
having met, after full and free coriference, have agreed to 
eee and do recommend to their respective Houses as 

ollows: 

That the ‘House recede from ‘its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 4, 5, 8,'9,.10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, .31, 32, 33, 
84, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, and 42, anil agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1:'That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to ‘the amendment .of the ‘Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an: amendment as follows: In lieu-sof 
the language inserted by ‘the ‘Senate insert ‘the following: ‘“, ex- 
eept those whose promotion is limited by law to this. grade and 
who are not entitled under existing law to:the pay and:allow- 
ances of a higher grade ”;:and the-Senate:agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2:'That ‘the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the ‘Senate numbered 2, and 
agree ‘to the same with an,amentment:as follows: In ‘lieu: of the 
language stricken out by the Senate imsert' the following: ‘‘Noth- 
ing contained in ‘the first :sentenee of:section 17-or in-any other 
section ,of ‘this act shall authorize an imerease ‘in the pay of 
officers or warrant officers on the:retired!list-on: June 30, 1922”; 
and the ‘Senate agree to the:same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from ‘its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of ‘the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the language inserted by the Senate, insert the following: “on 
June 80, 1922, there shall:be included in the computation ” ; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to ‘the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the language inserted by the Senate, insert the following: “and 
service.asia ‘contract surgeon serving full time; and also 75 per 
cent of all other periods ef time during which they “have ‘held 
commissions as officers of the Organized Militia between Jan- 
uary 21, 1908, and July 1, 1916, or of the National ‘Guard, ‘the 
Naval Militia, or the National Naval ‘Volunteers since June 8, 
1916,” ; and the Senate agree: to:the same. 

J."W. Wapswortn, Jr., 
TroMAN ‘H. NEWBERRY, 
Duncan U. PrLercHer, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
JOHN C, McKenzin, 
JAMES F’, ByRNEs, 
Managers on the part of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. It may perhaps hasten matters if I 
make a brief.explanation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator from New wenk yield, 
that I may suggest the.absence of:a quorum? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Is it necessary at this time? 


‘Mr.. HARRISON. There.are no doubt: some: Senators on this 


‘side of ‘the Chamber interested in this legislation and they are 
.| Ret new. here, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi sug- 
gests the absence. of a quorum. “Che Secretary will call the roll. 

“The reading ‘clerk called ‘the roll and the followimg Senators 


‘answered ‘to their names: 


Harris 
Harrison 
Hitcheock 

_ Johnson 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wath. 
‘Kéllogg 


Keyes 
‘Rin 
La 


McKinley 
McNary 

ary 
Nelson 
New 


‘Newberry 
‘Norbeck ‘Warren 
Oddie Watson, Ga. 


RB Watson, Ind 
Pomndexter 


Robinson 
Sheppard 
a 
Smeo 
Sutherland 
‘Townsend 
Underweod 
Wadsworth 


ean 
Gootling _ — c Ra nsdell 
Hale MeCumber Rawson 

The ‘VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators 
swered to their names. A quorum ‘is present. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, just:a brief word of ex- 
planation. The only difference in the bill-as now reported from 
the conference is that the conferees ‘have agreed that those offi- 
cers who are now ‘upon the retired ‘list in the ‘several services 
shall not receive the benefit of the increased pay due to the 
revision of the-pay ‘of Officers on ‘the ‘active ‘list, but that here- 
after the officers who are retired ‘shall have the benefit of the 
new schedule. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, what is the subject matter 
the Senator is discussing? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The'pay bill conference report. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Has the Senator asked unanimous consent 
for its consideration? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. T have. 

Mr. ROBENSON. It has been‘granted? . 

Mr. ‘WADSWORTH. The conference ‘report has been read, 
showing the action of the House in-receding. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Has:a full agreement been reached? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. A full agreement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It was impossible to hear the Sepator’s first 
statement because of the numerous conversations in progress. 
in the Chamber, particularly about the Senator from ‘New York. 
I ask for order. On the othér side of ‘the Chamber everyone 
seems to be engaged in conversation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will be,in order. 

Mr. ‘ROBINSON. I ask ‘the Senator from ‘New York if a 


have an- 


full agreement has been reached en the conference ‘report? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. It hab. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator state the effect of the 
agreement? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The matter in difference between the 
two Houses at the time the Senate passed the Heuse bill was 
as to the pay of retired officers. The House had preposed that 
certain grades of retired officers, the upper. grades, :to be exact, 
should not reeeive apy increase in pay, if such were ,possible, 
due to the revision of the pay schedule-of these on the.active 
List. The Senate struck out that restriction and passed the 
bill in such a form as would permit retired officers to receive 
an increase. In conference the Senate: conferees yielded on that 
matter with.an amendment, the effect of .which is that officers 
now upon the retired list of the. six services shall receive mo 
increase in pay, but officers hereafter retired shall, of course, 
be retired on the basis of 75 per cent of the pay they-are re- 
ceiving at the date of retirement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In.other words, the provision is not made 
retroactive? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Itisnot. By that change about $500,000 
additional will be saved. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York tell me if this was the only point in conference? . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was the only point upen which there 
was disagreement. Two other matters were not in actual dis- 
agreement, but the conferees drew better language to cover the 
points involved. There is no essential change exeept in the 
matter of retired officers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to ‘the imme- 
diate consideration of the conference report? The Chair hears 
none. ‘The question is on agreeing to the conference report. 

The report was ‘agreed ‘to. 


SCHOOLS FOR AERONAUTICS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT .laid before the.Senate a communi- 
eation from the Acting ‘Secretary of the. Navy, ‘transmitting in 


further response to Senate Resolution 266, agreed to April 4, 
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1922, information relative to the establishment of an academy 
of aeronautics at the Naval Academy and the manufacture of 
aircraft at naval stations, etc., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the Mid-City Citizens’ Association, of Washington, 
D. C., favoring the passage of the concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 28) creating a joint committee to determine the in- 
debtedness of the United States to the District of Columbia 
or of the District of Columbia to the United States growing out 
of relations existing since the organic act of 1878, which was 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by Hono- 
lulu Lodge, No. 1245, I. A. of M., and the Honolulu Trade and 
Labor Council, American Federation of Labor, both in Hawaiian 
territory, favoring the manufacture of all war equipment and 
Government supplies in Government-owned shops and plants, 
namely, the arsenals, navy yards, torpedo stations, equipment 
shops, powder factories, aircraft plants, etc., which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by Kansas City 
(Kans.) High School Club, favoring the enactment of legisla- 
tion creating a department of education, which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Pine Bluff, Ark., praying that only a moderate duty on kid 
gloves be imposed in the pending tariff bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a memorial from 
J. H. Reynolds, president Hendrix College, of Conway. Ark., 
remonstrating against the proposed duty on scientific instru- 
ments for educational institutions in the pending tariff bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Russell- 
ville, Ark., remonstrating against the proposed duty on vege- | 
table and animal oils in the pending tariff bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. ‘ 

Mr. WILLIS presented the memorial of Mrs. E. C. Beach and 
sundry other citizens of Bolling Green, Ohio, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation providing for compulsory 
Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Latchie, 
Genoa, Millbury, Stony Ridge, Lemoyne, Waterville, and To- | 
ledo, all in the State of Ohio, praying for inclusion in the 
pending tariff bill of a duty of $2 per 100 pounds on Cuban | 
sugar, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

‘ REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I report back favorably without amend- | 
ment from the Committee on Finance the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 270) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to estab- 
lish a credit with the United States for the Government of | 
Liberia, and I submit a report (No. 727) thereon, I will state | 
that we may offer on the floor some unimportant amendments 
to the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
on the calendar. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Appropriations, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10871) making appropri- | 
ations for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War De- | 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other | 
purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No, 728) thereon. 





The joiat resolution will be placed 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, | 
reported that May 27, 1921, they presented to the President of | 
the Wnited States the enrolled bill (S. 2263) to amend the Fed- | 
eral reserve act approved December 28, 19138. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first | 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred | 
as follows: 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3661) for the prevention and removal of obstruc- 
tions and burdens upon interstate commerce in grain, by regu- 
lating transactions on grain future exchanges, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

ty Mr, McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3662) authorizing and directing the Postmaster 
General to investigate conditions arising from contracts in the 
star-route, screen-wagon, and other vehicle service for the fiscal 
years ended June 30, 1915, June 30, 1916, June 30, 1917, and 
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June 30, 1918, and to make a report of his findings to the Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Post Offices amd Post Roads. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 3663) to appoint Christopher C, Andrews, formerly 
a brigadier general and brevet major general of volunteers in 
the Civil War, to the grade of brigadier general on the retired 
list of the Army ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3664) granting a pension to John Lannon; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res, 202) to authorize and regulate 
details in the executive or administrative service of the Gov- 
ernment (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, 


AMENDMENT TO HOUSE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment providing for im- 
provement work at Turtle Bayou, Tex., in accordance with the 
report submitted in House Document No. 1010, Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress, third session, intended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(H. R. 10766) authorizing appropriations for the prosecution 
and maintenance of public works on canals, rivers, and harbors, 
and for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

CONFERENCE ON LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT, 


Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp in 8-point type a brief article 
by Hannis Taylor upon the recent arms limitation conference 
and the treaties that grew out of it. That great event was 
the first example in the history of the world in which great 
nations voluntarily agreed to limit armaments. As an appro- 
priate supplement to that agreement this conference produced 
also the great pact between the Pacific nations for peace an: 
mutual respect of national rights in the Pacific Ocean, which 
has already had the effect of bringing to an end the constantly 
increasing talk of war which so ominously threatened that 
section of the world. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 


[Reprinted from the National Republican, Washington, D. C., 1922.] 


BHE TRIUMPH OF AMBRICAN DIPLOMACY——A STUDY OF THE COMPLETED 
WorkK OF THE CONFERENCE ON LIMITATION Of ARMAMENT FROM A 
Worip Pont or VIEW; WAR-PREVENTING AGREEMENTS, NOT ENTAN- 
GLING ALLIANCES, THE OUTCOME—AMERICA’S NEW PLACE IN THE 
FAMILY OF NATIONS, 


THE BRANDEGES RESOLUTION RENDERS ALL ATTEMPTS TO TORTURE THE 
FOUR-POWER PACT INTO AN “ALLIANCE” IMPOSSIBLE. 

In order to illustrate the importance, from an historical point 
of view, of President Harding’s epoch-making offer to arbitrate 
between Europe and Asia the Hon. Hannis Taylor has pre- 
pared this monograph, in which our diplomatic history, now 
covering nearly a century and a half, is unfolded as a stirring 
drama in six acts. In the first is described the organization 
of the family of nations at the time our infant Republic became 
an humble member of it; in the second is described our first 
contribution in the form of the modern and existing law of 
neutrality ; in the third is traced the origin and growth of the 
Monroe doctrine; in the fourth is noted the extension of that 
doctrine to the Pacific Ocean; in the fifth is explained the cir- 
cumstances under which our supreme arbitrating power in this 
hemisphere was defined ; in the sixth is set forth the real nature 
of the first international conference ever held on the soil of 
the New World in which this Republic assumed the réle of 
supreme arbitrator between Hurope and Asia. Only in the light 
of its historical antecedents can that crowning triumph of 
American diplomacy be fully understood. 

The works of Mr. Taylor as an expounder of constitutional 
and international law have been crowned by the Universities 
of Edinburgh and Dublin and the Institute of France. As a 
practical diplomatist his career as minister plenipotentiary to 


| Spain, marked by a continuous residence in that country during 


stormy times of four years and a half, without a single return 
to his own country, received the unqualified praise of Presi- 
dents Cleveland and McKinley. Throughout the prolonged con- 
troversy between this country and the Republic of Colombia, 
culminating in the recent treaty, Mr. Taylor acted as counsel 
for Colombia. 

What do we mean when we speak of the family of nations? 
When did it originate? Where does it abide? What does it 
embrace? The answers to those questions must be found in 
the record of a diplomatic and political evolution whose pro- 
gressive development has been regulated by permanent, uniform, 
and universal law. There is no fact that stands in isolation; 
there is no institution that is not the natural, perhaps inev- 


: 
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itable, outcome of its antecedents: Only py the*aid of that 
process of: reasoning is it possible to grasp the comprehensive 
thought embodied! in the phrase “the family of nations.” 
Without some knowledge of its historical antecedents it is 
impossible to describe the vast diplomatic organization, broad 
bottomed on international law, which now shelters within its 
fold the civilized nations of the world of to-day. 
THE FAMILY OF NATIONS IN ITS CHILDHOOD. 


The separate nationalities; each with its own character, lan- 
guage, and institutions, which arose out of the wreck of the 
empire of Charles the Great; passed through a long childhood 
under the protecting wings’ of an institution known as the 
Holy Roman Empire that ilfustrated for centuries the enduring 
power of' a political theory. The chiefs of that comprehensive 
society were the Roman Pmperor and the Roman pontiff, the 
one standing at its head in its teraporal character as an empire 
and the other standing at its head in its spiritual character as 
a church. The Roman Empire and the Roman Catholic Church 
were, according to medieval theory, two aspects of a single 
Christian monarchy whose mission it was to shelter beneath 
its wings all the nations of the earth. No matter to what ex- 
tent the Holy Roman Empire may have fafled as an interma- 
tional power, whether arbitrating om its spiritual side through 
the pope and the canon law or on its temporal’ side through 
the Enyperor and the imperial law, the fact remains that for 
centuries it was the one bond of cohesion holding Europe 
tegether under the spell of a theory that assumed to provide a 
complete system of internationa) justice and a supreme tribunal 
adequate to the settlement of all controversies that could pos- 
sibly arise between Christian nations. 

THE RARTHQUAKE KNOWN AS THE REFORMATION, 

No matter whether the Holy Roman Empire was a theory 
or an institation, not until the conception of a united Chris- 
tendom it embodied was wrecked by the Reformation was the 
field cleared for the growth of. international law as now 
understood. 

For the older form of a wriversal faith uniting Christians 
ef all nations the Lutheran states substituted the principal of 
territorial religion which acknowledged the right of exch nation 
to determine the form of belief that should prevail within its 
own bounds: From that premise were drawn the two funda- 


mental postulates of the new international system; first, that | end of the first quarter of the seventeenth that it may be said 
each state is severeign and independent, and as such coequal not. to have advanced up to that time beyond the stage of 
with all the rest; second, that territory and jurisdiction are theory. 
coextensive. Such was the practical outcome, of the terrible In the words of the English publicist, Hall: “In 1627 the 
30 years’ war closed in 1648 by the peace of Westphalia. “That | English captured a French sk®P in Datch waters; in 1631 the 
peace set the final seal on the disintegration of the world empire | Spaniards attacked the Dutch in a Dutch pert; in 1689 the 
at once of pope and emperor, and made possible the complete | Dutch were in turn the aggressers, and attacked the Spanish 
realization of the doctrine of Grotius, the doctrine of the sover- | geet im English waters ; again im 1666 they captured English ves- 
eignty of states. The peace of Westphalia did not create inter- sels in the Hibe, and in spite of the remonstrance of Hamburg 
national law, but it made a true science of international law | and ef several-other German States: did not restore them; in 
realizable.” Such was the general character of the treety | 1664 an English fleet endeavored to seize the Dutch Bast India 
settlement made during the year 1648 in the first body that can | squadron in the harber of Bergen, but were beaten off with 
be called # diplomatic congress in the modern sense of that | the help of the forts; fimally, in 1698, the Prench attempted to 
term—a settlement that survived without a break as the public | ont seme Detch ships out of Lisbon, and om being prevented by 
law of Europe down to the Prench Revolution. the guns of the place from carrying them off, burnt them in 
GROTIUS AND THE NEW INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM. the river.” Im 1793 the French frigate Modeste was captured in 
The postulate that each state as a member of the family of | the harbor of Genoa by two English men-of-war, and it was 
nations is sovereign and independent, and as such coegual with | neither restored nor was an apology made for the vielation of 
all the rest, settled the fact that no one of them could be made | Genoese neutrality, 
to bow to a common superior save through its own consent. As Im the very year in which Genoese neutrality was thus roth- 
the common superior furnisheti by the holy Roman Empire had | lessly violated by the greatest of sea powers an infant Republic, 
been swept away by the Reformation, the Dutch jurist, Grotius, | with an interest and ambition to be a sea power, resolved to 
placed upon the vacant throne as a substitute for him a book | bring about a revolution by adding a new chapter on neutrality 
published in 1625 called “ De Jure Belli ac Pacis.” The laws of | to the law of nations The war then raging between Great 
war and peace embodied in that compilation had been drawn | Britain and revolutionary France opened up an enticing oppor- 
from a single source. The epoch-making work of Grotius, bril- | tunity to the famous clipper ships ef New England which 
liant as it was, simply involved an application of one branch of | President Washington, guided by the diplomatic hand of Jef- 
Roman private law known as the jus gentium—the law common | ferson, promptly improved by the issuance of his epoch-making 
to all nations—to states instead of to individuals. His genius | neutrality proclamation of April 22, 17938. In that pronouwnce- 
consisted entirely of his ability to extract from that body of | ment the Govérnment of the United States undertook to define 
rules known as the jus gentium, applied by the Romans only | what it comsidered to be the obligations then incumbent upon 
between man and man, a code adequate for the regulation, by | neutrals, representing by far the most advanced existing opin- 
common consent, of the new international relations established | ions as to what those obligations really were. And in some 
between the Christian states of western Europe after the holy | particulars it went even further than authoritative interna- 
Roman Empire had ceased to be an international bond between | tional custom has up te the present time advanced. 
them, When the French minister; Genet, attempted to violate the 
neutrality of the United States, as thus defined, President 
Washington insisted upon his recall; and at a later day far 
graver' consequences resulted to’ Napoleon; whose fall was 
brought about through his invasion of Russia, a desperate en- 
terprise into which he was driven at last by the refusal of 
Adexander I to uphola his oppressive “ continental system” of 
bleckade through the exclusion from Russian ports of the new 







been to preserve what is cafled the “balance: 
theory that’ the equality and lega? rights of 

smallest states wre identical‘ has never been carried out 

tive. Such- rights and such equality have always' been subject 



























many, Russia, and ‘Austria, a. combination: into which Italy was 
admitted in. 1867. That primacy..or overlordship: gradually 






ceeded to. the place made vacant by the collapse of the hely 
Roman Empire as an international. power. 
BNTRY OF THE UNITED STATES INTO THE PAMILY OF NATIONS. 

Only in the light of such a preface is it possible to understand 
the conditions under which our infant Republic, situated upon 
the eastern shores of the mainland of the Western Hemisphere, 
became a member of the family of nations whose habitat was | 
and is'im the western section of the Eastern Hemisphere. By 
the mighty ocean dividing the Ol@ World from the New the 
entire after history has been profoundty impressed. Before the 
close of the American Revolation the Congress of the United 
States; which under the Articles of Confederation possessed 
jurisdiction over all questions arising under the law of nations, 
im its ordinance of December 4, 1781, concerning maritime cap- 
tures, professed obedience to that law “ aceording to the general 
usages of Europe”; and by the terms of the second Federal Con- 
stitution of'T789 treaties were made the strpreme law vf the land, 
binding the Nation as a whole and all subordinate authorities 
and judges of every State. 

AMBRICA’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE LAW OF NEUTRALITY. 


All who study the growth of law in a scientific way under- 
stand that physical geography is. ever a prime factor im the his- 
tory of its development. Out of the isolated position assigned 
us by. physical geography have arisen our contributions to the 
law of. neutrality. That law, incompatible with the theory of 
the medieval empire, and which supplied no rule as to neutral 
duty in the sixteenth century, had made se little progress by the 
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CONCERT OF BUROPE AND THE BALANCE OF POWER. 

After the peace of Westphalia had established the existence 
of the family of nations as. a fact, and after Grotius had fur- 
nished it with a cede of family. law whose rules it agreed to 
observe, it was discovered that it could not operate as a going 
concern without the direction of a governing committee, known 
as the concert of Europe, whose min business it has ever 
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tral flag of the American merchant marine. Thus it has been 
said that it was the prows of the clipper ships of New England 
that caused the imposing fabric of Napoleonic statecraft and 
diplomacy to collapse like a house of cards in 1812, 1813, and 
1814. And to the same source may be traced the War of 1812 
that grew out of the assertion upon the part of Great Britain 
of a claim of visitation and search entirely incompatible with 
the neutrality code proclaimed by Washington in 1793. 
ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


Just as the physiography of North America preordained the 
new American doctrine of neutrality, it preordained what is 
generally known as the Monroe doctrine. The two new chap- 
ters thus introduced into the modern law of nations were 
drafted by the same statesman—Thomas Jefferson. As Europe, 
Asia, and Africa are confined within the limits of the Bastern 
Hemisphere, it is not strange that one great central and power- 
ful State should have established its hegemony or overlordship 
over the western. The beginnings of that overlordship were 
prompted directly by the action of Great Britain, eager to se- 
cure to herself the permanent possession of certain commercial 
interests in Latin American trade which she had taken during 
the Napoleonic wars from a continental rival. All of the Euro- 
pean nations that planted colonies in the New World regarded 
them simply as plantations whose trade was the absolute pos- 
session of the mother State. Therefore with the rich and 
fruitful plantations founded by Spain in this hemisphere Great 
Britain had no right to trade so long as they were subject to 
the political sovereignty of their mother country. Not until 
after that sovereignty had been repudiated, not until after the 


Spanish colonies in America had established their independence, | 


was Great Britain able to rush in and add that new domain to 
her everwidening commercial empire. 

In the summer of 1823, after that rich prize had been thus 
secured, the Holy Alliance notified Great Britain that so soon 
as France should complete the overthrow of the revolutionary 
government of Spain a congress would be called for the purpose 
of terminating the revolutionary governments of South Amer- 
ica. In order to defeat that design, fatal to the interests of 
the British merchants who had built up a great trade with 
Spain’s revolted colonies as independent communities, Canning, 
who had succeeded Castlereagh, began to correspond with Mr. 
Rush, the American minister at London, as to the advantages 
of a joint declaration by Great Britain and the United States 
against the threat of the alliance to extend its interference to 
Spain’s relations with her colonies in this hemisphere.’ With 
consummate art, perhaps unnecessary, Canning suggested that 
nothing could be a greater indignity to this Republic than the 


overthrow, by a combination of European monarchs, of the | 


group of revolutionary governments whose right to independ. | 


ence rested upon the same foundation as our own. And he 
added that if the United States should determine to resist such 
an aggression every man in the British Army and every ship in 
the British Army would be at our disposal. 

After Mr. Rush had forwarded this momentous correspond- 
ence to President Monroe, he did not waste a moment in placing 
it for action in the hands of the lonely old statesman at Monti- 
cello who for 24 years was really President of the United 
States. In assuming a task which Monroe admitted was en- 


tirely beyond his abilities, Jefferson, in his famous letter of | 


October 24, 1823, deemed it proper to say to him: “ The ques- 
tion presented by the letters you have sent me is the most mo- 
mentous which has been offered to my contemplation since 
that of independence. That made up a nation; this sets our 
compass and points the course which we are to steer through 
the ocean of time opening on us. And never could we embark 
upon it under circumstances more auspicious. Our first and 
fundamental maxim should be never to entangle ourselves in 
the broils of Europe; our second, never to suffer Europe to 
intermeddle with cis-Atlantic affairs. America, North and 
South, has a set of interests distinct from those of Europe and 
peculiarly her own. She should, therefore, have a system of her 
own, separate and apart from that of Europe.” 

He then proceeded to say: “One nation, most of all, could 
disturb us in this pursuit; she now offers to lead, aid, and 
accompany us in it. By acceding to her proposition we detach 
her from the bands, bring her mighty weight into the scale of 
free government, and emancipate a continent at one stroke, 
which might otherwise linger in doubt and difficulty. Great 
Britain is the nation which can do us the most harm of any 
one or all on earth, and with her on our side we need not 
fear the whole world. With her, then, we should most sedu- 
lously cherish a cordial friendship, and nothing would tend 
more to knit our affections than to be fighting once more side 
by side in the same cause, * * * But we have first to ask 
ourselves a question. Do we wish to acquire to our confederacy 
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| like every other institution that has been the result of growth, 


May 31, 


any one or more of the Spanish Provinces? I cordially confess 
that I have ever ISoked on Cuba as the most interesting addi- 
tion which could ever be made to our system of States. The 
control which, with Florida Point, this island would give us 
over the Gulf of Mexico and the countries and isthmus border- 
ing on it, as well as those whose waters flow into it, would fill 
up the measure of our political well-being.” 

After the epoch-making letter to President Monroe had been 
completed, it was cordially approved by ex-President Madison, 
who was near at hand at Montpellier, and also by Calhoun, 
then Secretary of War, who declared that he believed that the 
alliance “had an ultimate eye on us; that they would, if not 
resisted, subdue South America. * * * Violent parties 
would arise in this country, one for and one against. them, and 

| we should have to fight upon our own ‘shores for our institu- 
tions.” The new American system as thus outlined by Jefferson, 
primarily for the protection of American institutions against 
European interference, passed to the Congress of the United 
| States through President Monroe as a conduit, and in passing 
took his name. In his seventh annual message, delivered De- 
cember 2, 1828, he said that “in the wars of the European pow- 
| ers, in matters relating to themselves, we have never taken 
any part, nor does it comport with our policy to do so. It is 
| enly when our rights are involved or seriously menaced that 
we resent injuries or make preparations for our defense. With 
| the movements in this hemisphere we are of necessity more im- - 
| mediately connected, and by causes which must be obvious 
| to all enlightened and impartial observers, The political sys- 
tem of the allied powers is essentially different in this respect 
from that of America. * * * We owe it, therefore, to 
; candor and to the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare that we should con- 
sider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety.” 

PURELY A CREATION OF EXECUTIVE POWER. 


Such was the beginning of the new and unique chapter in the 
law of nations, called the Monroe doctrine, which has been 
written into it by the pens of American Presidents and Secre- 

| taries of State—it is purely a creation of Executive power. And 


it did not attain its full stature in a night; it did not spring 

into life fully armed. Its present dimensions are the result 
| of a century of persistent and progressive development. Pend- 
ing the controversy with Great Britain as to the Oregon Ter- 
ritory, and in the face of possible intervention by European 
powers on account of the annexation of Texas, President Polk, 
in his message of December 2, 1845, greatly widened the pro- 
test of President Monroe against future colonization by any 
European powers when he said that “it should be distinctly 
| announced to the world as our settled policy that no future 


| European colony or dominion shall, with our consent, be planted 


or established on any part of the North American Continent.” 
And when in 1865 it became necessary for the United States to 
| terminate the intervention of France in the internal affairs of 
| Mexico, notice was then given that friendship with that country 
| must cease, “unless France could deem it consistent with her 
| interest and honor to desist from the prosecution of armed inter- 
vention in Mexico to overthrow the domestic republican govern- 
| ment existing there, and to establish upon its ruins the foreign 
| monarchy which has been attempted to be inaugurated in the 
| capital of that country.” More complete expression was given 
' to the aspirations of the United States on this subject by Mr. 
| Fish when in his report of July 14, 1870, to President Grant he 
| said: “ This policy is not a policy of aggression, but it opposes 
| the creation of European dominion on American soil or its 
| transfer to other European powers, and it looks hopefully to 
| the time when, by the voluntary departure of European gov- 
| ernments from this continent and the adjacent islands America 
| shall be wholly American.” 

OUR SUPREME ARBITRATING POWER IN THIS HEMISPHERES FIRST DEFINED 

IN VENEZUELAN CASE, 

Not, however, until the opportunity was given by the boun- 
dary controversy between Great Britain and Venezuela was the 
inevitable declaration finally made that the same reasons that 
impel the concert of Europe to guard the balance of power in 
the Old World prompt the Government of the United States 
to maintain its primacy in the new. In the words of President 
Cleveland, who first gave to the Monroe doctrine complete and 
scientific definition, “ If the balance of power is justly a cause 
for jealous anxiety among the governments of the Old World 
and a subject for our own absolute noninterference, none the 
less is an observance of the Monroe doctrine of vital concern 
to our people and their Government.” 





1922. 


To that a great Secretary of State, Richard Olney, added: 
“To-day the United States is practically sovereign on this con- 
tinent and its fiat is law upon the subjects to which it confines 
its interpositions.” Thus, in a clear and consistent form, was 
finally reached the conclusion that the same supreme directing 
and arbitrating power, which in the Old World is vested in the 
concert of Europe, is in the new vested in the Government of 
the United States acting alone. In the words of = distinguished 
English publicist, T. J. Lawrence: “The supre~acy of a com- 
mittee of States and the supremacy of a single State can not be 
exercised in the same manner. What in Europe is done after 
long and tedious negotiations and much discussion between rep- 
resentatives of no less than six countries can be done in Amer- 
ica by the discussion of one Cabinet discussing in secret at 
Washington.” When the Government of Great Britain justly 
and wisely conceded the right of arbitration thus asserted by 
the United States, solely by virtue of its primacy or overlord- 
ship in the New World, a final settlement was made of the place 
of this Republic in the family of nations. 


EXTENSION OF MONROE DOCTRINE TO PACIFIC WORLD. 


Almost at the outset of his famous message of December 2, 
1823, President Monroe, prompted by a controversy then pend- 
ing as to unsettled boundaries in the Northwest that grew out 
of a ukase issued by the Czar of Russia in September, 1821, in 
which he had asserted exclusive territorial rights from the ex- 
treme northern limit of the continent to the fifty-first parallel 
of north latitude, had undertaken to extend the new American 
system as outlined by Jefferson to the Pacific world, Against 
the ukase of the Czar, proposing a territorial establishment on 
the northwest coast of this continent, President Monroe had 
presented substantially the same protest he had made against 
the intervention of the Holy Alliance in the affairs of South 
America. When Russia proposed an amicable settlement of the 
matter John Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State, said to the 
Russian minister at a conference held on July 17, 1823, “ That 
we should contest the right of Russia to any territorial estab- 
lishment on this continent, and that we should assume distinctly 
the principle that the American continents are no longer sub- 
jects for any new colonial establishments.” On July 2 Mr. 
Adams had written to Mr. Rush, our minister at London, that 
a “necessary consequence of this state of things will be that 
the American continent henceforth will no longer be subject to 
colonization. Occupied by civilized nations, they will be ac- 
cessible to Huropeans and each other on that footing alone; 
and the Pacific Ocean, in every part of it, will remain open to 
the navigation of all nations in like manner with the Atlantic.” 

THE PACIFIC WORLD AS IT WAS LESS THAN A CENTURY AGO. 


When we include within it that part of our own domain 
which ties west of the Mississippi, it is hard either to grasp or 
to portray the vast transformation that has taken place in the 
Pacific world during the last 75 years. As late as 1850 the 
great territory stretching from the Mississippi to the Pacific 
was still almost an unknown land; in that year there was no 
railroad track (excepting 80 miles in Louisiana) or telegraph 
line west of the Mississippi, in the United States; nor in any 
of the other countries in or surrounding the Pacific. As late 
as 1860 there were only 23 miles of railroad west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and not until 1861 did the first telegraph line from 
the East reach the Pacific, in many parts of which steamships 
were still a curiosity. Not until 1867 was a regular steamship 
Service established between San Francisco and the Atlantic 
coast; and not until 1870 was steam communication estab- 
lished between San Francisco and Australia. As late as 1852 
the only States west of the Mississippi were Louisiana, Arkan- 
Sas, Texas, Missouri, and California, the last named a string 
of mining camps which had just entered the Union with a pop- 
ulation of little over 90,000. 

The Pacific States of South America, Central America, and 
Mexico, which had emerged successfully from their wars of 
independence with Spain, were still hampered with internal 
dissensions and traditionally incompetent commercial methods 
inherited from the old Spanish colonial system; Hawaii was 
known chiefly as a supply station for the whaling fleet owned 
almost exclusively in New England; New Caledonia, New 
Guinea, Samoa, the Fijis, and the other islands composing “ no 
man’s land,” were still under the almost absolute sway of sav- 
ages and cannibals, while the Australian colonies were just 
beginning to give a suggestion of the wealth, commerce, and 
development they have since achieved; China had but recently 
been forced at the cannon’s mouth reluctantly to open a few 
of her ports to foreign commerce; from the “ sealed mystery,” 
known as Japan, foreigners were rigorously excluded, it being 
a capital offense for any native to leave the country; not until 
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1857-58 were the ports of Kanagwa, Nagasaki, and Hakodadi 
opened to foreigners; British Columbia, then an obscure Brit- 
ish colony, remained so until the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad; Alaska, destined to become one of the bright- 
est jewels in our crown, and the Siberian coast of Asia, still 
remained in the undisturbed possession of the seal and the Es- 
kimo, save when the awful solitude was broken by a few ad- 
venturous traders who came to purchase furs in exchange for 
firewater and trinkets. 

In the light of what has gone before it will be possible to 
visualize, to some extent at least, the vast and growing great- 
ness of the Pacific world as it appeared to William H. Seward, 
when, from his place in the United States Senate, he looked 
out upon it with a prophetic eye in July, 1852. While debat- 
ing at that time a bill providing for the “ Survey of the whal- 
ing grounds and routes of commerce on the Pacific,” he said: 
“Even the discovery of this continent and its islands, and the 
organization of society and government upon them, grand and 
important as those events have been, were but conditional, 
preliminary, and ancillary to the more sublime result, now in 
the act of consummation—the reunion of two civilizations, 
which, having parted on the plains of Asia 4,000 years ago, and 
having traveled ever afterwards in opposite directions around 
the world, now meet again on the coasts and islands of the 
Pacific Ocean. Certainly no mere human event of equal dignity 
and importance has ever occurred upon the earth. It will be 
followed by the equalization of the condition of society and the 
restoration of the unity of the human family. * * * As 
to those who can not see how this movement will improve the 
condition of Asia, I leave them to reflect upon the improvements 
in the condition of Europe since the discovery and colonization 
of America. Who does not see, then, that every year hereafter, 
European commerce, European politics, European thoughts, and 
European activity, although actually gaining greater force, and 
European connections, although actually becoming more inti- 
mate, will, nevertheless, ultimately sink in importance, while 
the Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands, and the vast regions 
beyond will become the chief theater of events in the world’s 
great hereafter.” 

Fifteen years after this prophet-statesman had thus forecasted 
the inevitable aftergrowth of the Pacific world he made our 
stake in it vastly larger when, as Secretary of State, he pur- 
chased in 1867 from Russia, for a song, the princely domain 
of Alaska, one-third greater in size than the Atlantic States 
from Maine to Florida. After the purchase we stood out for all 
that Russia had claimed in 1822-1825, but such claims were over- 
ruled by the international tribung! that sat at Paris in 1893, 
which held that Bering Sea, as part of the high seas, was no 
one’s preserve; that the seals, fere nature, were no one’s 
property. As with the growth of the American Navy there 
was an increasing need of coaling stations and positions ad- 
vantageous to our sea power in the Pacific, by a tripartite 
treaty made in 1889 the Samean Islands were placed under the 
joint control of the United States, England, and Germany, and 
in 1898 the Hawaiian Islands were annexed. 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR AND THE TREATY. OF DECEMBER 10, 1898. 


The commercial importance of Cuba, its commanding position 
with reference to the Gulf of Mexico, and the approaches to the 
Panama Canal, its menace as a breeding ground for yellow 
fever, had made it-for a long time an important factor in the 
foreign policy of the United States. Jefferson, who said that 
“the control which, with Florida, this island would give us 
over the Gulf of Mexico and the countries and isthmus border- 
ing on it, as well as all those whose waters flow into it, would 
fill up the measure of our political well being,” had declared 
that if Spain relinquished it it must not fall into the hands of 
another European power. American intervention, which for 
many years had been imminent, because inevitable in the course 
of the revolt which broke out in 1895, involving as it did grave 
commercial injury to the United States. 

The war which followed President McKinley’s intervention 
was terminated by the treaty of Paris in December, 1898, under 
which Porto Rico, Guam, and the Philippines were for a certain 
consideration ceded outright to the United States. By that 
large acquisition in the Pacific we became immediately involved 
in the diplomatic situation created by the efforts of certain 
European nations to divide China into spheres of influence or 
of actual possession. That policy, to which our new position 
in the Philippines, as well as our interests in China’s trade, 
made us hostile, drew from Secretary of State Hay his best 
efforts as a diplomatist and statesman. In order to preserve 
the integrity of China and the “open door” for trade, he drew 
such replies from the aggressive nations as compelled them to 
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moderate their demands; and when the Bexer insurrection 

breke eut in 1900, and the legations were besieged at Peking, 

it was largely through his efforts that China received a less 

rigorets treatment. 

THE GREAT W4e AND THE MEANING OF OUR REJECTION OF THE TREATY OF 
VERSAILLES. 

Such, in general terms, was the nature of our diplomatic 
relations with the Atlantic world, the Pacific world, and the 
rapidly growing Latin American world to the south of us when 
the earthquake, known as the Great War, began to shake the 
earth as a whole. No attempt will be made herein to discuss 
either the abnormal and temporary conditions produced by the 
Great War in the internal policy of the United States, or the 
abnormal and temporary conditions produced by the Great War 
in the foreign relations of the United States. Suffice it to say 
that at its close the American people, true to their conservative 
instincts, were mastered and overcome by the desire to return 
to what President Harding has been pleased to call “ normalcy,” 
Everybody, the romantic as well as the practical, understood 
that we had been suddenly swept, in a moment of great excite- 
ment, into an unprecedented adventure whose costs had been 
stupendous, and whose unsettling influences had been profound. 
There was therefore a universal desire to return ss quickly as 
possible to “normalcy”; that is, to the old systems of policy, 
internal and external, which had made us happy and great. 

The most startling outcome of that Great War with which 
we were first brought face to face was embodied in the fact that 
the old European diplomatic system, based upon the balance 
of power as a fundamental concept, was a total wreck. By 
the elimination of Germany, Austria, and Russia the concert of 
Europe, which had existed in various forms since the peace of 
Westphalia had been forced to yield to a new Holy Alliance, 
composed, as its predecessor had been, of only three European 
powers—Great Britain, France, and Italy. That triumphant 
combination proposed to reorganize the diplomatic system not 
only of Europe but of the world by reviving the old idea of a 
League of Nations, first formulated by St. Pierre in 1713, and 
then revised by Bentham in 1786-1789 and by Immanuel Kant 
in 1795. That long-discarded scheme was made the basis in 


1911 of Dr. Timothy Richards’ “ League of Nations to Enforce 
Peace with Arms,” elaborated by Viscount Grey in 1918 and 
completed by Lord Robert Cecil in 1919. 


THE SUPERSTATE WHICH AMBRICAN PROPLE BEJBCTED BY A POPULAR 
MAJORITY OF 7,000,000. 

The builders of the superstate first designed by St. Pierre 
in 1713 and completed by Lord Cecil in 1919, began by denying 
absolutely that physical geography is the primary basis of the 
world’s politics and diplomacy. After eliminating the mighty 
oceans by which the hemispheres are divided from each other, 
the builders of the new fabric saw in their mind’s eye all of 
the nations of the earth, great and small, huddled together in 
a narrow area as the Greek States were huddled tegether in 
the days of Thucydides and Polibius. Under such conditions it 
was hoped that the old pride of nationality, which has ever 
been the mainspring of patriotism, would be greatly weakened 
if not extinguished. Under such conditions it was certain that 
eur peculiar American system, our Gibraltar known as the 
Monroe doctrine, would never again be permitted to plague the 
world. In the great superstate the American commonwealth 
was to be submerged; it was curtly asked to bow its head and 
vote along with Canada, Australia, and the other British col- 
onies. For a moment the American people were stunned by 
the immensity of the indignity thus offered them; and in that 
moment they stooped to consider whether such a condition of 
servitude would be tolerable, if mitigated by certain reserva- 
tions. Then it was that the national conscience awoke; then it 
was that the reaction came like the thunderclap at Marengo. 
During the storm that ensued President Harding was swept 
into power upon a tidal wave of 7,000,000 popular majority. 

But the battle is not over; the end is not yet. Governor Cox, 
the defeated candidate for President in 1920, is now giving 
public notice that the fight is to be fought over again. He says 
that the American Commonwealth must abdicate the proud and 
commanding place in the family of nations which fortune and 
our own efforts have given us; he says that it must inevitably 
bow its head and pass beneath the yoke which the League of 
Nations has prepared for us. He even contends that we must, 
in any event, accept the permanent court of international, jus- 
tice, set up and cuntrolled by the league, which is to be armed 
with a coercive jurisdiction which would enable European 
Sudges to annihilate those international rights which are es- 
pecially dear to us. So long as we are menaced by such threats 
every patriotic American must sleep with arms in his hands. 


OUR NORMAL DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WItPH BUROPE AND ASIA RESUMED. 


The results of the last presidential election made it plain, 
even to the man in the street, first, that the American people 
have irrevocably resolved not to become a member of the new 
political and diplomatic fabric devised for the government of 
Europe and known as the League of Nations; second, that they 
have resolved to resume their normal diplomatic relations with 
Europe and Asia with the Monree doctrine intact in all its 
parts. Such resolves do not imply, however, that we are to 
become a hermit nation, or that we are to shirk any of the 
vast responsibilities that manifest destiny has cast upon us. 
We could not, if we would, eliminate the fact that nature 
has placed us midway between Europe and Asia in a vast 
and fruitful land which stands out like a fortress guarded 
against both by two inviolate oceans which make a suc- 
cessful attack from either impossible. With ever-increasing 
and intimate relations with Europe and Asia, seething with 
tumults and difficulties that invite the interposition of a neu- 
tral and independent ‘friend, the American Commonwealth 
would fail in its duties to both, and humanity if, at this turn- 
ing point in the world’s history, it should fail to assert its full 
arbitrating power. 

PRESIDENT HARDING’S EPOCH-MAKING OFFER TO ARBITRATS BETWEEN 
EUROPE AND ASIA. 

With a great jurist and statesman at his side as Secretary 
of State, President Harding resolved, in the summer of 1921, 
to embark upon an uncharted sea by inviting Europe and Asia 
to arbitrate certain grave questions affecting both in the first 
international conference ever held on the soil of the New 
World. Ata later day the President made it clear that he was 
moved to action by the possibility of wars in the near future 
in the Pacific that might arise out of a conflict of principles and 
policies to be followed by certain great powers in their rela- 
tionship with China. Our interest in the matter, he said, 
grows out of “our traditional friendship for the ancient em- 
pire, our continued friendship for the new Republic, our com- 
mitment of more than 20 years to the open door, and our 
avowed concern for Chinese integrity and unimpaired sover- 
eignty.” That China and her problems embodied the question 
of questions to be settled was made plain by the formal invita- 
tion of the President sent by the Secretary of State on August 
11, 1921, in these terms: “The President invites the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China to participate in the discussion 
of Pacific and far eastern questions, in connection with the 
conference en the subject of limitation of armament, to be 
held in Washington on the 11th day of November, 1921. 

In order to inguce the three leading European powers and 
Japan to enter more heartily into the conference the President 
wisely coupled with his basic idea a proposal for the limitation 
of armament, whose ever-increasing cost is a universal bur- 
den. In the formal invitation sent to Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan, on August 11, 1921, this language is used: 
“The President is deeply gratified at the cordial response to his 
suggestion that there should be a conference on the subject of 
limitation of armament, in connection with which Pacific and 
far eastern questions should also be discussed. Productive 
labor is staggering under an economic burden too heavy to be 
borne unless the present vast public expenditures are greatly 
reduced.” On October 4, 1921, invitations in that form were 
sent to Belgium, the Netherlands, and Portugal, with this ad- 
dition: “It is the earnest wish of this Government that with 
the facilities afforded by a conference it may be possible to 
find a solution of Pacific and far eastern problems by a prac- 
tical effort to reach such common understandings with respect 
to matters which have been and are of international concern 
as may serve to promote enduring friendship among our 


peoples.” 


CONFERENCE OPBNED BY ADDRESSES FROM PRESIDENT AND SBCRETARY OF 
STATE. 

After the conference had assembled in the city of Washing- 
ton on November 12, with a full attendance of the delegations 
from the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
China, Holland, Belgium, and Portugal, the President made 
an address in which he said: 

“Speaking as official sponsor for the invitation, I think I 
may say the call is not of the United States of America alone; 
it is rather the spoken word of a war-wearied world, struggling 
for restoration, hungering and thirsting for better relationship ; 
of humanity crying for relief and craving assurances of lasting 
peace. * * * A world staggering with debt needs its burden 
lifted. Humanity, which has been shocked by wanton destruc- 
tion, would minimize the agencies of that destruction. Con- 
templating the measureless cost of war and the continuing 
burden of armament, all thoughtful peoples wish for real limi- 
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tation of armament and would like war outlawed. * * * 
Gentlemen of the conference, the United States welcomes you 
with unselfish hands. We harbor no fears; we have no sordid 
ends to serve; we suspect no enemy; we contemplate or appre- 
hend no conquest. Content with what we have, we seek nothing 
which is another’s. We only wish to do with you that finer, 
nobler thing which no nation can do alone.” 

After Secretary of State Hughes had been chosen perma- 
nent chairman, he began his address, the first part of which 
gave but little indication of what was to come. Following an 
explanation why the invitation to the armaments discussion 
had been limited to the five allied and associated powers, while 
China, Holland, Belgium, and Portugal had been invited to dis- 
cuss far eastern questions, came the statement that the two 
subjects would be considered simultaneously so far as prac- 
ticable. Then, after emphasizing the fact that the present 
moment was opportune because the power to disarm the world 
lay in the hands of comparatively few nations, the speaker 
startled his audience by this declaration: 

“Tt would seem to be a vital part of a plan for the limitation 
of naval armament that there should be a naval holiday. It is 
proposed that for a period of not less than 10 years there 
should be no further construction of capital ships. I.am happy 
to say that I am ai liberty to go beyond these general proposi- 
tions, and, on behalf of the American delegation, acting under 
instructions of the President of the United States, to submit to 
you a concrete proposition for an agreement for the limitation 
of naval armament. Four general principles have been ap- 
plied : : 

“1. That all capital-ship building programs, either actual or 
projected, should be abandoned. 

“2. That further retiluction should be made through the 
scrapping of certain of the older ships. 

“3. That, in general, regard should be had to the existing 
naval strength of the powers concerned. 

“4, That the capital-ship tonnage should be used as the meas- 
urement of strength for navies, and a proportionate allowance 
of auxiliary combatant craft prescribed.” 

The end of one epoch and the beginning of another was 
marked by the approval and acceptance by the Governments 
concerned of the bold and concrete American proposals thus 
put forward ere they had ceased to echo around the world. 
PRESIDENT’S PATRIOTIC WISDOM IN APPOINTING SENATORS LODGE AND 

UNDERWOOD AS DELEGATES. 

Despite certain constitutional difficulties, which should not 
be entirely ignored, the President, in view of the epoch-making 
work in which the conference was to engage, manifested patri- 
otic wisdom in selecting the majority and minority leaders of 
the Senate as delegates. Certainly it was of paramount im- 
portance that in the first international conference in which the 
American people were to exercise their arbitrating power in the 
family of nations its representation should be, in the highest 
sense of the term, American and national, and not sectional or 
partisan. It was eminently proper that the North and the South, 
now irrevocably united in the bonds of a mutual love, a mutual 
interest, and a mutual honor, should have been represented by a 
Republican from Massachusetts and a Democrat from Alabama. 
Par nobile fratrum. As no practical result could have been 
reached without the approval of the Senate, the President was 
wise in taking into his confidence the leaders of the two great 
parties who compose it. In asking the Senate’s approval of the 
completed work of the conference the President said: 

“T had occasion to learn of your very proper jealousy 
of the Senate’s part in contracting foreign relationships. 
Frankly it was in my mind when I asked representatives of 
both the majority and minority to serve on the American dele- 
gation. It was designed to have you participate. And you 
were ably represented. We have no rivalries in our devotion 
to things we call American because that is a cOmmon conse- 
cration.” 

THD SIX TREATIES IN WHICH THE WORK OF 

EMBODIED. 

The completed work of the conference was embodied in 
treaties with the following titles: 

(1) A treaty between the United States of America, 
British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan with respect to 
limitation of naval armament. 

(2) A treaty between the same powers in relation to the 
of submarines and noxious gases in warfare. 

(3) A. treaty between the United States of America, the 
British Empire, France, and Japan relating to their insular 
possessions and insular dominions in the Pacific Ocean. An 
explanatory declaration accompanies this treaty, 
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(4) A treaty between the same powers supplementary to the 
above-mentioned treaty in relation to insular possessions and 
insular dominions in the Pacific Ocean. 

(5) A treaty between the United States of America, Belgium, 
British Empire, China, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
and Portugal relating to policies in matters concerning China. 

(6) A treaty between the same nine powers relating to the 
Chinese customs tariff. 

All of the above-mentioned treaties were signed on February 
6, 1922, with the exception of the treaty between the United 
States of America, the British Empire, France, and Japan re- 
lating to their insular possessions and insular dominions in the 
Pacific Ocean, which was signed on December 13, 1921. 

Why was that treaty, generally known as the “ four-power 
pact,” signed nearly two months in advance of the five that 
followed it? Until that question of questions has been an- 
swered, it is impossible to grasp the real meaning of the pro- 
ceedings of the conference viewed as a connected whole. 

EARLY ADOPTION OF FOUR-POWER PACT MADE POSSIBLE THE SUCCESS OF 
THE CONFERENCES. 

Everybody understood that the primary purpose of the con- 
ference was to arrive at such “a common understanding with 
respect to principles and policies in the Far East,” or, in other 
words, to make such sacrifices and to arrive at such rearrange- 
ments as would so reduce the possibilities of war in that quar- 
ter as to justify the great powers in limiting their armaments 
without jeopardizing themselves or those dependent on them. 
Or, to state the matter in a still narrower compass, unless some 
way could be found, in advance, by which the probabilities of 
war in the Far Hast could be materially reduced there was no 
chance whatever of inducing the great powers specially con- 
cerned to make any reduction in their armaments. The vital 
far eastern question most likely to cause war was embodied, of 
course, in the grievances which China had suffered through a 
military weakness that had resulted in her being stripped of 
her chief seaports, in “ spheres of influence” being established 
in her richest Provinces, in the extortion of monopolies for 
building railroads and exploiting her coal and iron ores, and 
in the subjection of the administration of her post offices, her 
customs duties, and to a considerable extent even the adminis- 
tration of justice itself to foreign control. In order to rescue 
China from such conditions, threatening little less than com- 
plete dismemberment of the country, it was necessary that cer- 
tain powers represented in the conference should undertake 
radical action. 

What was actually done, with the avowed purpose of remov- 
ing the causes of war in the Far East, was embodied in the 
four-power treaty, supplemented “by the other treaties, espe- 
cially the two between the nine powers relating to policies in 
matters concerning China and the Chinese customs tariff. The 
four-power treaty itself. which, with the formal parts elimi- 
nated, contains but little more than 200 words, rests upon the 
basic assurance that “the high contracting parties agree as be- 
tween themselves to respect their rights in relation to their 
insular possessions and insular dominions in the region of the 
Pacific Ocean,” an assurance which simply reaffirms the pri- 
mary principles of international law. “In the two supple- 
mentary treaties relating to China the nine powers express a 
purpose “to adopt a policy designed to stabilize conditions in 
the Far East, to safeguard the rights and interests of China, and 
to promote intercourse between China and the other powers 
upon the basis of equality of opportunity.” The contracting 
powers, other than China, then agree, “(1) to respect the sov- 
ereignty, the independence, and the territorial and administra- 
tive integrity of China; (2) to provide the fullest and most 
unembarrassed opportunity to China to develop and maintain 
for herself an effective and stable government.” Strong decla- 
rations were then made in favor “‘ of the open door or equality 
of opportunity in China for the trade and industry of all na- 
tions,” and in favor of increasing the revenues of the Govern- 
ment of China through the making of a treaty providing for 
“the revision of the Chinese customs tariff and cognate mat- 
ters.” 

BRILLIANT SUCCESS OF THE HUGHES PLAN FOR REDUCTION OF ARMAMENT. 


Only in the light of the foregoing is it possible to understand 
that not until after the adoption of the four-power treaty, sup- 
plemented as it was by the special agreements designed to 
remove the causes of future wars as to China, did the Hughes 
plan for the reduction of armament have any chance of suc- 
cess whatever. That fact is put beyond all question by the 
report of the American delegation submitted to the President 
February 9, 1922, in which it is said that “ competitive arma- 
ment, however, is the result of a state of mind in whick a 
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national expectation of attack by some other country causes 
preparation to meet the attack. To stop competition it is mec- 
essary to deal with the state of mind from which it results. 
The negotiations which led to the four-power treaty were the 
process of attaining that new state of mind, and the four- 
power treaty itself was the expression of that new state of 
mind. It terminated the Anglo-Japanese alliance and substi- 
tuted friendly conference in place of war as the first reaction 
from any. controversies which might arise in the region of the 
Pacific; it would not have been possible except as part of a 
plan including a limitation and a reduction of naval arma- 
ments, but that limitation and reduction would not have been 
possible without the new relations established by the four- 
power treaty or something equivalent to it.” 

Thus we knaw for certain that not until the hope of peace 
in the Far East had been assured ir advance by the four-power 
treaty was it possible for the bold and self-denying Hughes 
plan to be driven on to victory. But before that end was 
reached that plan had passed through a crisis to which a brief 
reference must be made. At the very outset its author cut 
off all debate as to. the size of a navy each nation was theo- 
retically entitled to by assuming that all calculations must be 
based on actual navies as they existed on the day of meeting, 
November 12. That basis gave to Japan a navy whose strength 
was as 6 compared to 10 for Great Britain and 10 for the 
United States. Against that ratio of “ 10-10-6,” or its equiva- 
lent “5-5-3,” Japan protested. But after a struggle, in which 
Great Britain and the United States stood side by side, Japan 
yielded, with the proviso that she should be permitted to re- 
tain, for sentimental reasons, her brand-new 38,800-ton Mutsu, 
while earmarking her 20,800-ton Settsu for the scrap heap. 
That concession was the only change made at any time in thé 
Hughes plan as to capital ships. He had proposed that the 
United States should join with Great Britain and Japan in 
destroying or suspending the building of nearly 2,000,000 tons 
oy capital ships, more than half of the combined capital-ship 
tonnage of their existing navies. As that plan was carried 
out without material change, it may be said, in the words of 
an able critic, that “ Mr. Hughes may claim to have destroyed 
more warships in tonnage than all the sea fighters from 
Themistocles to the German and British admirals in the Jut- 
land fight.” 

It is hard to overestimate the grandeur of the achievement. 
When we pause to meditate upon the far-reaching effects of an 
international agreement, suddenly made, under which the three 
greatest of the world’s sea powers are to eliminate, by destruc- 
tion or suspension of building, more than half of the combined 
capital-ship tonnage of their existing navies, it is hard not to 
be mastered and overcome by the grandeur of the achievement. 
Who can measure its effects upen the world’s great hereafter? 
What patriotic American, no matter what his party politics, 
will be so narrow-hearted as to deny to the President and Sec- 
retary of State the praise due to them for an achievement 
which in the time to come must be viewed as the crowning 
triumph of American diplomacy? The importance of such an 
act can not be estimated as an isolated event; it can not be 
severed from the century and a half of progressive diplomatic 
history out of which it has been evelved and of which it is a 
fitting consummation. 

NO UNWORTHY PRICE PAID FOR WHAT HAS BEEN ACHIBVED. 


Every form of democratic government necessarily implies an 
* opposition,” whose never-ending duty it is to present for 
public condemnation every measure of the ruling majority to 
which even plausible objections can be made. After exhaust- 
ing their efforts to find even plausible objections to the outcome 
of the Limitation of Armament Conference its critics have been 
able only to intimate, rather than assert directly, that the 
price of it all has been the making of an entangling alliance 
with three European powers entirely at variance with the 
national tradition. 

Devoted as the writer has always been to that part of our 
policy first defined by Washington, by whom all such alliances 
were so justly condemned, devoted as he has always been to 
our peculiar American system known as the Monroe doctrine, 
which must survive so long as this Republic endures, he would 
be the first to condemn, in nd uncertain terms, the outcome of 
the conference if any such crime could be laid at its door. 
The fact is there is no basis. whatever for the charge that has 
been made; it loses even the semblance of plausibility the 
moment we pause to consider the nature of an “alliance” as 
defined by international law. 


AN “ALLIANCE” AS DEFINED BY INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Naturally enough “ alliances” are defined with the greatest 
fullness by Vattel (bk. 3, ch. 6), the famous Swiss publicist, 
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whose treatise on the law of nations appeared in 1758 at 
a time when alliances, “ offensive and defensive,” were leading 
factors in European diplomacy. It was to such military alli- 
ances as Vattel defines that Washington and Jefferson were 
specially opposed. The Cyclopedic Law Dictionary has thus 
condensed the views of Vattel into a narrow compass: “Alli- 
ances are defensive or offensive. (1) Defensive alliances are 
those in which a nation agrees to defend her ally in case she 
is attacked. (2) Offensive alliances are those in which nations 
unite for the purpose of making at attack, or jointly waging 
war against another nation. Alliances may be at the same 
time offensive and defensive; and most offensive alliances are 
of this character.” According to Grotius (II, ch. 15, sec. 13) 
and other text writers, the casus foederis of a defensive alli- 
ance does not arise in the case of an unjust war of aggression 
begun by the power who has only stipulated for aid in another 
contingency. The difficulty in such cases is to determine what 
constitutes a just or defensive war, since certain wars, offensive 
in form, are actually defensive both in spirit and substance. 

As it thus appears that there can be no such thing as an 
“alliance,” as that term is understood in international law, un- 
less the contracting nations agree generally to cooperate in hos- 
tilities against some power specially named, or against any 
power with whom the other party may become involved in 
actual war, it is only necessary to place side by side, with the 
foregoing definitions, the four-power treaty (no other has been 
accused) in order to expose the utter emptiness of the charge 
that has been made against it. The very brief terms of that 
treaty (about 200 words) are as follows: 

I. 

“The high contracting parties agree,as between themselves 
to respect their rights in relation to their insular possessions 
and insular dominions in the region of the Pacific Ocean. 

“Tf there should develop between any of the high contracting 
parties a controversy arising out of any Pacific question and 
involving their rights which is not satisfactorily settled by 
diplomacy and is likely to affect the harmonious accord now 
happily subsisting between them, they shall invite the other 
high contracting parties to a joint conference to which the 
whole subject will be referred for consideration and adjust- 
ment. 

II. 

If the said rights are threatenéd by the aggressive action of 
any other power the high contracting parties shall communi- 
cate with one another fully and frankly in order to arrive at 
an understanding as to the most efficient measures to be taken, * 
jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies of the particular 
situation.” 

THE BRANDEGEER INTERPRETATION CLAUSD. 

Those who are bold enough to charge that the four-power 
treaty embodies an “alliance,” entangling or otherwise, are 
frank enough to admit that no trace whatever of such a thing 
Their contention is that an alliance 
may be inferred, that it may be tortured out of the terms used 
by implication. As one of the most acute and distinguished of 
its opponents has expressed it: ‘“‘It is said that there is no 
military force lurking anywhere in and about this treaty. I 
grant you that in the language itself it is not provided for.” 
In order to prevent any such method of interpretation, whereby 
a meaning may be extorted from a treaty which its language 
does not express, international law long ago invented what is 
known as an “interpretation clause.” In this case we have 
such a clause carefully embodied in the Brandegee resolution, 
which reads as follows: “Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring), That the Senate advise and consent to the 
ratification of Executive N, Sixty-seventh Congress, second ses- 
sion, a treaty between the United States, the British Empire, 
France, and Japan, relating to their insular possessions and 
insular dominions in the Pacific Ocean, concluded at Washing- 
ton December 138, 1921, subject to the following reservation and 
understanding which is hereby made a part and condition of 
this resolution of ratification: The United States understands 
that under the statement in the preamble or under the terms of 
this treaty there is no commitment to armed force, no alliance, 
no obligation to join in any defense.” Ali contrary implica- 
tions have thus been made impossible. 

SUMMARY, 

From what has now been said it clearly appears: (1) That 
the United States, acting as an arbitrating power between 
Europe and Asia, has done much to secure the peace of the 
world for the next 10 years by removing the probable causes 
ef conflict in the Pacific Ocean; (2) that by removing such 
causes of conflict, through the making of the four-power treaty, 
it has been able to bring about a tremendous reduction in the 
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naval armament which is likely to extend to land armament; ‘between the Senator from Georgia and the Secretary of Com- 


(3) that in order to accomplish sueh momentous results it has 
not been necessary to enter into any alliances, entangling or 
otherwise; (4) that such engagements as have been entered 
into are simply war-preventing agreements carefully designed 
to forestall future conflicts by remeving in advance the causes 
out of which such conflicts might etherwise have arisen. 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY HOOVER. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, on May 25 last the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson], in the course of the speech that 
he made, referred to the confirmation of the members of the 
Cabinet at the special session of the Senate immediately fol- 
lowing the inauguration of President Harding, and used this 
language: 

Mr. President, who came in here from the east pertico and rson- 
ally took his stand there by yourself, sir, and embarrassed Senators by 
asking them to confirm at once and without debate such Cabinet offi- 
cers as the Englishman, Herbert Hoover, and the man who in vicla- 
tion of law is holding the position of Seeretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Mellon, Morgan’s partner, and Secretary Fall, and Harry Daugherty, 
of whom I am going to say something else before I take my seat? 
Had the President not come here in person and made that appexl to 
our forbearance and our courtesy there would have been objection, 
prompt and strong, to the confirmation of Hoover, the charity broker, 
who never publishes any accounts or any vouchers of what he doves 
with the hundreds of millions of American moncy that he has handled. 


It is that phrase to which I call attention— 


Who never publishes any accounts or any vouchers of what he does 
with the hundreds of millions of American money that he has bandled. 


The privileges of debate enables Senators to use their own 
judgment of what they say upon this floor. They may make 
statements that have no foundation whatever; some of them 
sometimes do. It so happens that this statement is without any 
foundation whatever, and I ask unanimous consent that there 
be read from the desk a letter from Secretary Hoover. 

The VICE PRESIDENT., Is there objection? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. There is, Mr. President. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well; I desire to read the letter. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to take 
the floor in my own right. 

Mr. LENROOT. I desire to read the letter. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Have I the floor, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia has not 
the floor. The Senator from Wisconsin has the floor. 

Mr. LENROOT. The letter of Secretary Hoover is as fol- 
lows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washingion, May 27, 1922. 
ion. Irvine L. LENnROOT, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dpsr Mr. Senator: I notice in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD for 
May 25 a statement 7 Senator WATSON of Georgia to the effect that 
I have never publish any accounts or any vouchers as te what has 
been done with the hundred millions of American money that has been 
handled in charity under my direction, 

This statement appears to be based on the most absolute misinfor- 
mation, and it seems te me desirable that it should not stand uncor- 
rected.. As a matter of fact, the two relief associations with which I 
have been assocfated—namely, the Commission for Relief in Belgium 
and the American Relief Administration—have not only published their 
complete accounts annually—and at some periods semiannually—and 
distributed them to the press and to other persons interested, but be- 

ond this these accounts have becn subjected to searching audit by 
ndependent firms of accountants and certified to as correct. 

Wherever these associations have handled funds belonging to the 
United States Government, the whole of the accounts and vouchers have 
of necessity been deposited in the United States Treasury in order to 
obtain payment of appropriations. As a matter of fact, a large part of 
these accounts have actually been reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp itself. 

These associations have also handled sums of money for foreign 
Governments and in each case the accounts have been investigated and 
approved by these Governments. Furthermore, each of these associa- 
tions was presided over by direetors of bigh standing in the com- 
munity, they have always operated under the treasurership of im 
portant bankers, and in every instance of their disbursements and re- 
ceipts have been so organized as to require combined action of numbers 


of men. 
It is only due to these men who have given these services in the 


interest of humanity and in the spirit of the best of America that 
these misstatements should be corrected, 
Yours faithfully, HBRBERT [0OVER. 

Mr. President, I am not surprised that the Senator from 
Georgia objected to the readittg of this letter. A Senator comes 
in on this floor and makes charges against a man that have not 
the slightest foundation. This man or any man against whom 
such charges are made has not the privilege of the floor and 
can not make answer to such charges except in a communica- 
tion to some Senator, and yet the Senator from Georgia, after 
making such charges, objects to the party against whom he 
makes the charges putting a letter into the CONGRESSTONAL 
Recorp stating the facts. I have no comment to make, Mr, 
President. I have read the letter, and the country will judge 
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merce, Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. WATSON ef Georgia. Mr. President, this is about the 
third time the insolent junior Senator from Wisconsin { Mr. 
Lewroor}, who voted for the Esch-Cummins bill, one of the 
worst bills that ever was rushed through the Senate, has risen 
here and personally attacked the junior Senator from Georgia. 
On one occasion that Senator,in his arrogance demanded that 
the junior Senator from Georgia be compelled by the Senate to 
answer elsewhere than on this floor to what he had said here 
in this Chamber. I defied him then; I defy him now. I defy 
him on the floor of the Senate and I defy him outside. I am 
not in the least afraid of him here or elsewhere, and the sooner 
the arrogant Senator learns that the better it will be for him 
and for me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will have te warn the 
Senator frem Georgia to proceed in order. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. In what manner have I violated 
the rule? ‘ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In using words derogatery to an- 
other Senator. . 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The Senater from Wisconsin, 
Mr. President, was not admonished by the Chair, though he 
was exceedingly reugh in his language toward me. The 
Senator from Georgia is in full command of himself, and he 
knows exactly the werds he is using, byt he will take his seat 
if the Chair says he is out of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Georgia be permitted to proceed in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not call the Senator 
to erder. The Chair merely warned the Senator to proceed in 
erder, 2nd he has a perfect right to proceed. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I have never will- 
fully. violated the proprieties of the Senate. I have lived now 
for some years; I think a gentleman should know how te demean 
himself; and I think IT am a gentleman; but when a Senator 
virtually accuses me of having told a falseheed, although he 
cloaks his language im such a way that it can not be objected 
to, 1 nevertheless feel the sting and I resent it. I have been 
charged with telling a falsehood, and the Senator who charged 
me with that will have to answer to me for it. 

Mr. President, this Englishman, Herbert Hoover, has never 
published any vouchers and account statements in American 
newspapers. Even now he alludes to statements that he has 
published in foreign newspapers. We do not read those papers, 
Mr. President. We have to secure our knowledge of public 
affairs from American newspapers. 

Every word I said in regard to the unprecedented way in 
which the Cabinet nominations were presented to the Senate 
was true. There would have been objection to Herbert Hoover; 
there would have been objection to Senator Fall, and there 
would have been objection to Mr. Mellon, who is holding his 
office in violation of one of the first laws ever passed by the 
very first Ameriean Congress. 

When I objected, Mr. President, to the reading of the letter, 
it was not because I was afraid of its contents, but because 
I did net wish it to go to the country that there was unanimous 
approval of that self-given coat of whitewash by Herbert 
Hoover. The letter has been read; it proves nothing. Herbert 
Hoover has never published in America the vouchers and 
statements of the vast sums of money that he has been handling, 
and he has been aecused constantly of having appropriated 
$10,000 a month of that money to his own personal use, and of 
having paid extravagant salaries to men and women whe did 
nothing but go around Europe in limousines and have a good 
time. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wiseonsin is well known on 
this side as a bitter hater of the South. We do not love him; 
we make no secret of it. We ourselves are not ashamed of our 
section, of our bleod, or our race, and we of the South are 
ready to meet any man in this Chamber or elsewhere who tries 
to slur the record ef the South, or of any of the typical men 
of the South. 

THE TARTFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the Indus 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. . 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Secretary restate the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment, 
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The Assistant Secrerary. On page 89, after line 18, it is 
proposed to strike out paragraph 218 in the following words: 


Par. 218. Bottles, anc all articles of every description, composed 
wholly or in chief value of glass or paste, blown or partly blown in the 
mold or otherwise, colored, cut, engraved, etched, frosted, gilded, ground 
(except such grinding as is necessary for fitting stoppers or for pur- 
poses other than ornamentation), painted, printed in any manner, sand- 
blasted, silvered, stained, or decorated or ornamented in any manner, 
whether filled or unfilled, or whether their contents be dutiable or free 
40 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That the foregoing containers of 
merchandise subject to an ad valorem rate of duty or to a rate of duty 
based in whole or in part upon the value thereof, shall be dutiable at 
the rate applicable to their contents, but not less than the rate pro- 
vided for in this paragraph: Provided further, That for the purposes 
of this act bottles with cut-glass stoppers shall with the stoppers be 
deemed entireties. 


And te insert a new paragraph 218, as follows: 


Par, 218. Biological, chemical, metallurgical, pharmaceutical, and 
strgical articles and utensils of all kinds, including all scientific ar- 
ticles, utensils, tubing, and rods, whether used for experimental pur- 
poses in hospitals, laboratories, schools and universities, colleges, or 
otherwise, all of the foregoing, finished or unfinished, composed wholly 
or in chief value of glass or paste, or a combination of glass and paste, 
75 per cent ad valorem; illuminating articles of every description, in- 
cluding chimneys, globes, shades, and prisms, incandescent electric 
light bulbs, with or without filaments, for use in connection with arti- 
ficial illumination, all of the foregoing, finished or unfinished, composed 
wholiy or in chief value of glass or paste, or a combination of glass 
and paste, 70 per cent ad valorem; all glassware commercially known 
as plated or cased glass, composed of two or more layers of clear, 
opaque, colored, or semitranslucent glass, or combinations of the same, 
70 per cent ad valorem, table and kitchen articles and utensils, and 
all articles of every description not specially provided for, composed 
wholly or in chief value of glass or paste, or combinations of glass and 
paste, blown ol gg blown in the mold or otherwise, or colored, cut, 
engraved, etched, frosted, gilded, ground (except such grinding as is 
necessary for fitting stoppers or for purposes other than ornamenta- 
tion), painted, printed in any manner, sand-blasted, silvered, stained, 


or decorated or ornamented in any manner, whether filled or unfilled,. 


or whether their contents be dutiable or free, 65 per cent ad valorem ; 
table and kitchen articles and utensils, composed wholly or in chief 
yalue of glass or paste, or a combination of glass and paste, when 
pressed and wnpolished, whether or not decorated or ornamented in any 
manner or ground (except such grinding as is necessary for fitting 
stoppers or for purposes other than ornamentation), whether filled or 
unfilled, or whether their contents be dutiable or free, 50 per cent ad 
valorem: Provided, That any of the articles specified in this paragraph, 
if containers of merchandise subject to an ad valorem rate of duty or 
o a rate of duty based in whole or in part upon the value thereof, 
Shall be dutiable at the rate applicable to their contents, but not less 
than the rate provided for in this paragraph: Provided further, That 
for the purposes of this act bottles with cut-glass stoppers shall with 
their stoppers be deemed entireties, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, on Monday night 
we were discussing chemical glassware. It will be recalled 
that the present rate on chemical glassware is 45 per cent, and 
that the committee amendment proposes to increase that to 
75 per cent. There was some discussion regarding that item, 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] pre- 
sented some arguments devoted chiefly to the cost of produc- 
tion in the United States and in Germany. No other factor 
entering into the question of competition was stated by him, 
as I recall. Later the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CUMBER] quoted some prices of August last year, as found in 
the Reynolds report, showing that there was a difference. Later 
I called attention to the fact that we should consider some 
other questions, and stated that the facts which had been pre- 
sented alone would not enable us to judge as to the competi- 
tion. I suggested at the time that this country was not being 
flooded with importations and that that really was the most 
important fact to be taken into consideration; in other words, 
that it was evideyt that the difference in wages and even the 
difference in prices ‘in Germany and in the United States last 
August were not sufficient to justify us in becoming alarmed 
at the situation. When I suggested that the importations were 
small, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], as I inferred from 
the manner in which he made his statement, wanted us to be- 
lieve that the importations were still quite large. 

I read from the report of the Tariff Committee that the chem- 
ical-glassware industry was one which was brought into ex- 
istence in the United States during the war; that the manu- 
facturers of that glassware thought that the present rate of 
duty was sufficient; and in that connection I referred to the 
importations. The Senator from Utah did not at that time 
give us the full facts regarding the importations. He did say, 
however, that there was $190,000 of importations, and wanted 
to leave the inference that that was a very large relative pro- 
portion. The facts are that prior to the war we were import- 
ing from $1,200,000 to $1,500,000 worth of chemical glassware, 
and the importations since the war have been as follows: 

During the last six months of 1918 they amounted to $33,786, 
and during 1919 to $62,181. Imports increased during 1920, 
and in the first half of that year amounted to $121,809; but 
for the whole year 1920 they amounted to only $190,624, which 
shows that during the last half of the year 1920 the importa- 
tions very greatly decreased. 
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We have not full statistics regarding 1921, but for the nine 
months of 1921 they were $133,866, showing that there is 
no great flood of these importations. They have fallen from 
$1,500,000 to less than $200,000, only about from 10 to 15 per 
cent of what we were importing prior to the war; and, mind 
you, these importations are thus limited under existing law, 
and if we study the report of the Tariff Commission I am satis- 
fied that it will appear to a reasonable mind that there is no 
necessity for any increase of duty. 

The Tariff Commission has made a very exhaustive survey 
of the development of this industry in the United States. Of 
course, the chemical glassware industry should be considered 
in connection with the whole glassware industry. It is a part 
of it. It is merely one item, and there are other factors which 
might well be considered. 

The glassware industry of this country has prospered, and 
according to the last information we have regarding it, it has 
prospered more than in any previous ae I believe that at this 
point I will give a statement regarding the profits of the glass- 
ware industry of the country. These figures are obtained from 
the Internal Revenue Department of the Government, from the 
official returns of these corporations made in connection with 
the income-tax requirements, 

I find that during the years 1911, 1912, and 1913 the average 
percentage of profit was 13.6 per cent. In 1918 it was 21.2 per 
cent. In 1919 it was 22.4 per cent. In 1920 it was 28 per cent. 
In the year 1920, the second year after the war, the percentage 
of profit had increased more than 100 per cent above the pre- 
war profits. These concerns were earning at that time 28 per 
cent on their invested capital; and, by the way, the invested 
capital had increased from $21,000,000 prior to the war to 
$47,000,000 in 1920, and the information I have is that that in- 
crease in capital represented undistributed earnings, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to say that the 
profit of the glass industry in 1920 was 28 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That was the statement I made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that 1920 was the year in which we had the great slump 
in the prices of certain industries of the country. Certain in- 
dustries of this country, Se probably half of the peo- 
ple of the country, instead of having any profit at all had 
enormous losses. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Does not the Senator mean 1921? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; it commenced in the fall of 1920, When 
we marketed the crop of 1920 we got less than a third of what 
we had been getting, and it continued in 1921. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator has made a valu- 
able statement in this connection, Not only that, Mr, President, 
but I call attention to the fact that since the industries of the 
United States began the manufacture of chemical glassware 
they have exported more than has been imported. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonnson, in the chair), 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is perfectly true. We not only 
supplied the home market, but we also supplied the Allies with 
chemical laboratory glassware when the supply of the Allies 
from Germany was cut off. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But I will state to the Senator 
that our export of this ware has been much larger since the 
war than it was during the war. In 1918, the last year of the 
war, our exports were a little over $179,000. In 1919 they were 
over $200,000. In 1920 they were $262,000, and in 1921 they 
were $231,735. For the very last year, 1921—and I have before 
me now the available statistics for the whole year 1921—the 
imports amounted only to $175,807, while our exports for the 

me year amounted to $231,735. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the Senator is per- 
fectly right in regard to the exports. Prior to the war this 
industry was not established in this country. We did not know 
how to make this laboratory glassware, and our workmen 
learned how to make it, They became very efficient, and not 
only that but they made a very durable type of chemical glass- 
ware, and they manufactured it and accomplished the produc- 
tion toward the middle or the end of the war; and I am 
informed that a great deal of this exportation was to the Allies, 
to the laboratories of England and France, and our factories 
furnished the supply that had been shut off from Germany. 
The point that I made the other night in my speech was that 
this industry having been established in 10 factories in this 
country, and with now the menace of German and Belgian and 
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€@zechoslovakian competition, I thought it was a fair proposi- 
tion in view of the great need of this glassware that we should 
protect the American industry and be independent of importa- 
tions. That was the point I made. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I will state that 
the Senator’s recollection regarding this export trade or for- 
eign trade in chemical glassware is not in accord with that 
furnished us by the Tariff Commission. In regard to our ex- 
ports of chemical glassware the Tariff Commission says: 

For the first time in its history the United States has become an 
exporter of domestic chemical glassware. During the calendar year 
of 1918 chemical glassware, valued at $179,682, was exported to 17 
specified foreign countries and to others not specified. nada, Cuba, 

exico, and China, in the order named, were the destinations of about 
60 per cent of the total. During the six months ended December 31, 
1917, the value of exports of this ware was $65,336, this being the first 
export recorded. It is believed that a shortage of the ware in these 
countries, formerly buyers from Burope, was the cause of the exports, 
and that the bulk of this trade will not be permanent. 

The export movement continued in increasing yolume during the first 
nine months of 1920. Exports during the third quarter amounted to 
$69,579, as compared to an average of $51,842 during the preceding 
four quarters. 

Of course, when Europe shall get back to normal conditions, 
this export trade of the United States may be interfered with; 
hut I read this as evidence of the fact that up to the present 
time there is no very acute competition regarding this particu- 
lar item, with the rates in existing law as they are. According 
to the very latest information we have, in the year 1921 we 
actually exported more than we imported. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In other words, the Senator objects to 
the enormous rate of 75 per cent imposed in the proposed sehed- 
ule, because, like many other rates in the schedules of the bill, 
it is not based upon ascertained facts but on dubious prophecy. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is quite right. The 
proponents of these very high duties seem t» be scared about 
something. There is no particular basis for it that I can as- 
certain, yet they conjure up these ghosts from day to day and 
wonder what can be done which is not being done. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator, as a member of the 
committee, state what prophet is employed by the committee? 
Statisticians seem to be useless, as far as the committee are 
concerned. How do they go out and find a prophet? Evidently 
these schedules are based on prophecy and anticipation. I 
would like to know who is the official prophet of the Committee 
on Finance, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. So far as I have been able to 
observe, the official prophet is the one who is particularly inter- 
ested in the particular industry 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is, each industry furnishes the com- 
mittee with its own prophet and its own prophecy? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And the member of the commit- 
tee who is closest in touch with those people. I understand, so 
far as pottery and glassware are concerned, the Senator from 
New Jersey is the prophet, because his constituents seem to be 
more directly interested in those commodities than are the con- 
stituents of other Senators. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President-——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am not on the committee, and I am trying 
to get at some of the facts pertaining to this chemical-glassware 
matter. What was the duty under the Underwood law? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Forty-five per cent. 

Mr. KELLOGG. What was the duty before that? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Under the Payne-Aldrich law it 
was 60 per cent. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Was there any chemical glassware manu- 
factured in this country before the war broke out? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There was not, so far as I am 
advised. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Why was there not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It was because our people were 
engaged in manufacturing other kinds of glassware. The quan- 
tity of this ware was comparatively small. The total supply 
to the United States amounted to about $1,500,000, and about 
half of that was used in the scientific and educational institu- 
tions of the country; and under the law practically all the 
time from 1790 down to the present these articles were imported 
free of duty. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Could the American manufacturer compete 
under those duties with the German manufacturers? 

Mr. JONDS of New Mexico. We do not know anything about 
that, because there was no attempt made to produce these wares 
in this country. I intend to read to the Senator before I con- 
clude a statement of conditions under which this industry is 
operating in the United States to-day, and I think the fair 


inference from the study which the Tariff Commission has made 
is that the manufacturers of this glassware can compete with 
the world without any tariff. I think that is a fair deduction 
from the information which the Tariff Commission has fur- 
nished us and which I shall now present to the Senate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. . 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Of course, I am not going to reply 
to the satire of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock] 
or the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] regarding this 
question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
will say to the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. But they ask who made these 
prophecies. I want to say to the Senator that if he had read 
the hearings he would have found that the workingmen them- 
selves, who during the war accomplished this great achievement 
in supplying us with this laboratory glassware, which was so 
necessary to life and health, came here and made the prophecy 
that unless they were protected they could not continue in the 
manufacture of this highly technical ware. 

That is where the prophecy came from. If the Senator had 
read further he would have found also that prior to the war 
practically every bit of this glassware used in this country 
was purchased from abroad; and he would have ascertained 
further that these skilled workingmen in this country devel- 
oped a higher and a better type of glassware, so much so that 
many of the manufactures of this high type of glassware 
have been exported because it is more durable. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I agree with much the Senator 
has said. The industry in this country has developed to such 
an extent that we make a far better grade of this ware than 
is made anywhere else in the world, and, as we will find out 
by further consideration of the report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, that fact alone justifies the belief that the United States 
manufacturers are able to compete with the world to-day. 

As to the other factor, about the labor organizations appear- 
ing before the committee, I was present when they were testify- 
ing before the Finance Committee, and the report of their tes- 
timony is found in the appendix of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee hearings. It would really be interesting to anyone who 
eares to weigh the testimony which was presented to us at 
that time to read those hearings. In questioning the witness 
who was there and presenting those facts, I suggested to him 
that there were many other things to be considered than the 
mere difference in the wages paid to the foreign workmen and 
those paid to workmen in the United States; that the efficiency 
of labor, the cost of material, and many other things should 
be considered: but all he undertook to cover in the oral discus- 
sion of the matter before the committee was merely the differ- 
ence in wages. 

It developed that in 1920 a committee from organized labor 
engaged in this industry in the United States, together with 
representatives of the manufacturers, went over to Europe to 
study this question, and they brought back to us, in rather an 
exhaustive report, some very valuable information. But in 
that report itself is to be found the very criticism which I have 
been suggesting here, and I want to read to the Senate just a 
few words regarding it. In this report, on page 5199 of the 
hearings, under the general heading “ Difficulties in preparing 
this report,” I find the following statement: 


It was good-natured satire, I 


In the preparation of this report it would be impracticable to even 
attempt a detailed review of all that attracted our attention abroad, 
nor would it serve the — that prompted the investigation. This 
investigation was intended to be centered upon the @int-class industry 
alone; nevertheless one must not lose sight of the fact that numerous 
things which have a direct bearing on the relation of the glassworker 
to the glass industry must be comprehended iu order to even remotely 
understand the industry as it is eonducted in the Old World. 

The subjects of fuel, power, materials, shipping facilities, location, 
peeuliar construction of plants, child labor, natural advantages, equip- 
ment, money, exchange, communication, packing, lumguage, measure- 
ments, weights, capacities, production, selection, skill, methods of pro- 
ducing, market for ware, taste. good will, ingenuity, necessity, and 
determination constitute but a few of the many things that could be 
treated in this report were it net for the fact that it would mean a 
document so voluminous that it would net be read. 


There the people who prepared that testimony 4nd made a 
report on wages suggested the other factors surrounding this 
industry which must be taken into consideration. 

There is no one in this Chamber who has a greater sympa- 
thy and consideration for those who toil than have I, but I 
know that the workingmen of this country do not want to be 
used as tools for the purpose of ereating monopolies and letting 
a few industries profiteer on the people of this country. If I 
were permitted to express my sentiments here, the people who 
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continually talk about labor would be characterized in a way 
which I am afraid would not be becoming in the Senate, but it 
would be expressive of the conditions which exist. 

Mr. President, in the name of labor we would exploit the 
people of the country, we would build up these large industries, 
allow them to make extortionate profit, allow them to accumu- 
late undistributed profits and add to their capital. Since prior 
to the war their capital had more than doubled at the end of 
1920 and upon that doybled capital they have been making more 
than twice the earnings which they made upon the more modest 
capital prior to the war. Again I say that no one is justified in 
rising in this Chamber and using the holy name of labor as an 
excuse for sinister purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think apparently the committee did not 
have the differential in the labor cost here and abroad of pro- 
ducing this product, but we have information as to the average 
labor cost paid in the glass industry and the production of the 
various fabrications of glass which our manufacturers make in 
this country. It appears from those statistics that the average 
labor cost in the glass industry is somewhere around 33 per 
cent of the value of the product. That is the total labor cost. 
Now. the duty that is imposed is intended not to cover the 
total labor cost, but the difference between the labor cost here 
and abroad: yet there is a duty proposed in the pending bill 
which is twice as great as the entire average labor cost in the 
glass industry in the country. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is true as to this article 
of manufacture and it will be found to be the case practically 
throughout the bill. The duties are levied not merely upon the 
labor cost which goes into the foreign production but are levied 
upon the labor cost, the cost of the material, the costs of every 
kind, the fuel, the raw material. They are levied upon the 
transpertat on cost and they are levied upon the profits of the 
foreign producer, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not understand that there is any par- 
ticular contention in connection with this item or the glass 
schedule that the material cost is very different as between 
this country and competing countries, but the Senator from 
New Jersey makes the point that this duty is asked for by the 
laboring men. I assume that if the laboring men ask for any- 
thing at all, they could not ask in conscience for anything 
more than a sufficient duty to cover the difference in the labor 
cost here and abroad. Certainly labor can not ask for this 
duty. Labor certainly can not come here and say “ We want a 
duty on this product wh‘ch not only measures the difference 
but which is twice as much as the entire American labor cost.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am sure that must be the 
position of the laboring men in this country who are the work- 
ers in these industries. Most of them are skilled men in their 
line, and they are intelligent men. I do not believe they are 
going to be fooled by all the protestations of sympathy here for 
the labor’ng men of the country. I want the laborers in this 
country to live as well as anybody. I want them to receive 
good wages and to become prosperous and healthy citizens of 
the country and to raise their families in splendid environments. 
But that is not the. real purpose here. Every one of these in- 
dustries is trying to beat down the cost of labor, trying to re- 
duce wages, as they have been doing since the war and in the 
face of the greatest profits which the industries have ever 
known, 

Now, in regard to the chemical ware I am sorry we did not 
take up the subject in its logical order, but I believe at this 
point I will give some general information regarding the indus- 
try for the purpose of showing the amount of labor which goes 
into the manufacture of glassware. We have the Federal cen- 
sus report upon the industry for 1914, and that is illustrative 
of fhe situation in the industry. I am not sure that I have 
all the various items compiled for the year 1919, but I have 
most of them at any rate. I will state the condition of the in- 
dustry in 1914. 

The number of establishments was 348. 
gaged in the industry numbered 78,804. The proprietors were 
93. The salaried employees were 4,209. The wage earners were 
74,502, The primary horsepower employed was 163,139. The 
capital was $153,625,876. The salaries and wages paid were 
$55,204,723. The salaries amounted to $6,548,904 and the 
wages to $48,655,819. The amount paid for contract work was 
$150,185. The cost of materials was $46,016,504. The value of 
the products was $143,085,019. The value added by manufac- 
ture was $77,068,515, 


The persons en- 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator state 
what year he is quoting? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The year 1914. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is 1914 and not the present basis? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me ask the:Senator another question 
while I am on my feet. Is the Senator now referring to the 
entire glass business? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. He is not referring to the chemical glass- 
ware, where the labor cost is very much higher. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator would honor me 
with a little closer attention I am sure he would not have to 
ask me to repeat. I made the statement in the beginning. that 
it was the entire industry. By the way, I am sure the Senator 
was engaged with his expert, and that is the reason why he did 
not hear my statement in the first place. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I apologize to the Senator if I did not 
hear him. Often I have to confer with the experts. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The statement I made was in 
regard to the year 1914, 

We have the statistics, I think, for the whole year of 1919. 
I do not appear to have that document at hand at the moment, 
but it is in just about the same proportion of increase in every 
line. The cost of material and the cost of production have 
increased from $123,000,000 to more than $261,000,000 in 1919. 
So the industry is not a poverty-stricken one by any means. 
It has had a continuous growth for half a century. Not at any 
time has there been a decrease in the output of its product, not 


-|a decrease in capital, not a decrease in the amount added to 


the cost of production by manufacture, It has been an increase 
all the time under all the laws which we have had and under 
the present law since the war. No one can point to any ex- 
tended period in any era of its history when it has not pros- 
pered, when it has not increased its production, and at the 
present time it has enormously increased its prices and profits. 

Now, in regard to the chemical ware: After giving a descrip- 
tion of it under the present duty the Tariff Commission gives 
us the domestic production and shows its very great increase. 
Then here is what it hag to say regarding the prospects of the 
industry under the existing law. First it tells us about the 
equipment that is necessary, as follows: 


The ordinary equipment of a glass factory for the blowing of bulbs 
and bottles suffices for the production of chemical hollow-blown ware. 
Molds, blowpipes, and furnaces constitute the principal equipment, and 
are the same in all countries. 

Methods and processes: The making of hollow-blown chemical ware 
is similar to that of incandescent lamp bulbs and bottles. Lamp-blown 
and volumetric ware made from tubing, and often according to designs 
of laboratory scientists, and from the factory blanks, is the work of 
specially trained artisans. There are less than 250 workmen of this 
class in the United States, for the most part brought from the Thu- 
ringian factories of Germany. Since the war one American firm has 
developed the use of machinery to do in part what was laboriously 
done by hand in Germany in the manufacture of the great variety of 
products coming under the head of “ lamp-blown and volumetric ware.” 

Organization and capitalization: There are no factories engaged 
exclusively in the production of chemical hollow glassware, and in the 
large, well-organized, and long-established factories where it is made 
it is not a major product. Its manufacture is dependent upon the 
existing organization and capitalization of the factory. 


The domestic production and consumption are given. 

Since 1915 there have been no imports of chemical glassware, and 
the domestic production at this tine— 

This particular part of the report was written in February, 
1919— 
is fully equal to the demands of domestic consumption. 
of this ware, though small, indicate that the existing factories are 
meeting our requirements. The shortage of the highly skilled labor 
required for the making of lamp-blown and volumetric ware makes it 
doubtful if American shops can meet the domestic requirements for 
this class of ware, 

The following table shows the production of chemical glassware in 
the United States for the period 1915-1918. 

It ranges from $748,000 in 1915 to $1,910,000 in 1918, 

Then comes the question of exports, and it is shown that we 
are exporting more than we are importing at the present time. 
Those are the latest data upon the subject, and they include 
the whole of the year 1921. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will: pardon 
me, I desire to say that this is a new industry only in the 
sense that the article is manufactured by new capital which 
has been brought into existing business concerns. It is a mere 
extension of the operations of the great glass industry which 
is already established in this country. Is not that correct? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; that is precisely the 
situation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that it is not one of those infants that it 
has been claimed should be nurtured by the tariff until it is 


The exports 
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strong enough to stand upon its own feet. I want to ask the 
Senator if it is not true that wherever we have entered upon 
the manufacture of glassware of any kind in a very short time 
we have shown our ability to hold our own in competition 
with the world? Is it not a fact, leaving out for the present this 
chemical glassware, that as to all the other glassware which 
is produced in this country the manufacturers are able to 
produce it so cheaply and so abundantly that we have sup- 
plied the domestic demand, and there &ave been practically no 
imports or only negligible imports for years past? Is that not 
true? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from North Carolina 
is quite right about that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If we have been able wherever we have 
undertaken to make a particular product out of glass, very soon 
to reach the point where we were able to supply the domestic 
market, and at such reasonable prices as to keep out imports, 
what is the reason for supposing that this great organized in- 
dustry, which has recently gone into .a new field, can not do the 
same thing with reference to the chemically produced glass? 
The statistics which the Senator has read indicate that the 
manufacturers of that glassware already are able to supply the 
domestic demand, and that the imports, while larger than of 
some other qualities of glassware, are not now so large as are 
the exports. If we have been able to do this with reference 
to the whole glass industry of this country, is there any reason 
to suppose that we can not do exactly the same thing with 
reference to this new development of the glass industry? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator undoubtedly is 
thinking along correct lines. This chemical-glassware industry 
is merely a new item of production undertaken by existing 
glassware concerns of the country during the war. Now, here 
is what the Tariff Commission has to say about competitive 
conditions : 


Domestic chemical glassware has not as yet been compelled to face 
extensive foreign competition. High-quality German glass is now 
being apes ted. but_ the amount reaching the domestic market has not 
been sufficient to affect prices to any extent 


Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN.,. 
ment? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
report, and he can find out— 
and this is the only weapon remaining in the hands of a foreign 
competitor. Certain domestic brands will sell on a quality basis at 
prices considerably above those obtainable for even the best foreign 
ware because the greater durability lowers the ultimate cost to a level 
which the foreigner can not attain. 

Bearing in mind that statement, the question of duty does 
not make any difference. It says that the producers of this 
country manufacture a quality which is so much superior to 
the great mass of the foreign chemical ware that there is 
really no competition between them. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mex- 
ico yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Before yielding I desire to make 
some further statements along the same line. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I hope the Senator 
at that point will do me the courtesy of yielding. I yielded 
to him while. I was discussing the matter. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I merely wish to suggest that the 
Senator will find from further investigation that the glassware 
of this type which is being manufactured in the United States 
is limited to the highest-priced article, the general run of which 
is about the same as the German importations. In relation to 
the suggestion of this being a highly organized industry, I 
wish to say that the industry is not highly organized, that it 
is competitive, and that the employees of one concern in my 
State—the Kimball Glassware Co.—have twice within the last 
year accepted a reduction in their wages in order that the 
Kimball Glassware Co. might continue to meet competition 
from Germany in this type of glassware. [I thank the Senator 
for his courtesy. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator 
again gives us some very partial information and makes a 
statement which, if taken alone, might influence some; but I 
will say to the Senator that the foreign cost of this chemical 
ware has been greatly increased during this year and even 
during the last month or two. I will give him some figures 
regarding that before I conclude; but I wish to proceed re- 
garding the question of competition: 

The rot durability of domestic glassware makes it the cheapest in 
the final analysis. Institutions which sell at actual cost will no doubt 
find it to their advantage to use this material regardless of the price 


of foreign ware, because, although the first cost is high, the replace- 
ment cost is low and smaller reserye stocks cam be carried. Those in- 


What is the date of that state- 


The Senator has a copy of this 


stitutions, on the other hand, which plan on oneaining a profit from 
the sale of glassware to students will tind it to their advantage to use 
the fragile foreign material. In this case heavy breakage increases the 
turnover and therefore the profit. 

A comparison of the foreign and domestic wares clearly shows the 
economy resulting from using the latter. In one large commercial 
laboratory all the foreign  eemewere (best grade Jena) on hand August, 
1914, was broken before February, 1915. 


That is, all of it was broken in six months. 


A large percentage of the domestic ware bought te replace it was in 
active serVice three years later. There was some breakage due to 
carelessness, but the breakage resulting from = sical and thérmal 
shock, incurred during routine operation was negligibie. This does not 
do full justice to the high quality of the domestic ware, because, for 
the sake of increased speed in the laboratory operations, it was sub- 
jected to shocks which would have been disastrous to any foreign ware 
ever sold in the domestic market. 


It seems to me that under those cireumstances there can not 
be very much harm come from competition even without any 
duty whatever. The fact that the foreign product is not com- 
ing into this country, it seems to me, demonstrates that under 
existing law there is no great competition in this country; and 
the fact that the American ware has so much greater dura- 
bility must make for the prosperity of the American industry. 
The fragile foreign ware can not compete with any of the do- 
mestiec ware in this country when the people of this country 
who use this commodity come to understand the difference in 
actual cost of the American product as compared with the 
foreign product. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
at that point to read a brief statement from the Drug and 
Chemical Market, which is issued every Wednesday, and which 
is a weekly business paper for those who make, sell, or buy 
chemicals, dyestuffs, and drugs, essentials, and fatty oils? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will be glad to have the Sena- 
tor read it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The statement is valuable because it comes 
from a large dealer in drugs and chemicals who has just made 
a visit to Europe, Mr. R. H. de Greeff, of R. W. de Greeff & 
Co., of New York. Mr. de Greeff says: 


Generally speaking, I do not consider the pee tarif drawn on 
scientific lines as a tariff should be. Rates in many instances appear 
to me to be needlessly prohibitive. After a recent survey of conditions 
in Europe, I am of the opinion that the cost of production in all ecoun- 
tries, Including Germany, particularly on_ technical chemicals, has risen 
to such an extent that competition from Europe is likely to be much less 
active tham before 1914. I am therefore inclined to believe that the 
effect of the proposed tariff will be to raise prices in this market con- 
siderably, in many cases to several times pre-wir levels, and that the 
result as regards revenue will be very disappointing, 
Speaking from the exporter’s point of view— 


Not the importer's but the exporter’s point of view— 


in which I am principally interested, I am afraid that as chemicals 
are in many instances raw materials, these prices here will handicap 
us in export business in such materials as might still be shipped from 
here. I admit adequate protection is justified on many pharmaceutical 
products and on dyestuffs. 


That is reported in this trade journal, the Drug and Chem- 
ical Market. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, that is fortified 
by a letter which I have in my hand which, gives a good deal of 
information bearing directly upon German prices. This letter 
states: 


I have prepared Schedule A, showing six popular items of surgical 
glassware giving the price in German marks in the year 1913 and 
the mark prices in Germany to-day; and as an example of how the 
prices are going up I inclose a quotation which we received from Ger- 
many dated November 29, 1922, on a number of ordinary graduates 
made of glass; also a copy of our order for these graduates and a copy 
of a letter from Germany dated May 2, 1922, in which they are ad- 
vancing prices 150 _ cent, which compels us to cancel the order, as 
we could not possibly afford to pay these prices subject to the present 
tariff of 45 per cent duty. 


The letter from which I am reading is dated May 23, 1922. 


We also give you a copy of a letter from Germany proposing to fur- 
nish us with glass jars (proposal dated February 2, 1922); a copy of 
our order, dated . ; and a copy of subsequent: correspond- 
ence stating that they can not accept the order only at the prices pre- 
vailing at the time of shipment; and a copy of the invoice on which 
we have received these jars, showing an advance of 334 per cent and 
45 per cent since we placed the order. 

(The three items on the bottom of Schedule A, marked with red 
check, show these present-day prices on glass Jars just mentioned.) 

Size 4 by 4 inches cost us in Germany in 1913 7.1 cents; in 1921, 
7.2 cents. 

Size 6 by 6 inches cost us in Germany in 1913, 12 cents; in 1922, 
1% cents. ‘ 

ize 8 by 8 inches cost us in Germany in 1913, 24 cents: in 1922, 
26.4 cents. 

You will, therefore, see that although the rate of exchange of the 
German mark is low, it has absolutely nothing to do with the cost of 
merchandise, as they advance their mark prices according to the rate 
of exchange. 

Schedule B gives a synopsis of the mapenets of transportation of 
hollow glassware in 1913. as compared with three invoices in 1922. 

This =o is exemplified by a list of details in C, D, and E; one 
invoice of eases and one invoice of 8 causes which arrived on the 
steamship Panaman April 26— 
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Giving the customs entry numbers— 
and one shipment which arrived May 3— 


Giving that customs entry number. 


From this you will see that in 1913 we red 25 per cent_trans- 
portation charges, imsurance, etc., in addition to customs duties; 
whereas in this year the costs vary from 473% to 111% per cent, accord- 
ing to the bulk of the goods and their value. 


In regard to those costs of transportation, I want to insert 
some of these exhibits, at 

On the three cases of small glassware the items of expense 
in transportation are given, and it shows that in the case of the 
first invoice 47} per cent of the net merchandise value was 
required to pay those transportation charges, not including 
any duty; in the case of the second invoice 64 per cent, and in 
the case of the third invoice 111} per cent of the net merchan- 
dise value. 

Mr. President, without reading those exhibits I should like 
to have them inserted in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THe KNyY-SCHEERER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
New York, May 22, 1922. 
Import expenses on $ cases of small grecmmere # 1955-1957. 8/8. “Pana- 
man” arrived April 26th, 1922. Customs entry 7#846387-2478. Tuttlingen 
invoice 4402 of February 9, 1922. 
ae” of merchandise without packing: M 6663.00 at $0.0034=—= 
22.65. 
Packing: M 260.00—§$0.88==4 per cent of net merchandise value. 
Inland freight to Hamburg and incidental expense: M 467.60— 
$1.59==7 per cent of net merchandise value. 
Ocean freight: 1.068 chm. at $3.00=<=$3.20—14 per cent of net mer- 
chandise value. 
Insurance: 1 per cent of net merchandise value, 
Entry, cartage, and incidental expenses: 10 per cent of net mer- 
chandise value. 
Six per cent German export tax on merchandise value, including 
packing, equal to 63 per cent of net merchandise value. 
Purchasing commission: 5 per cent of net merchandise value. 
Total import expenses, exclusive of duty: 473 per cent of net mer- 
chandise value. 
Tup KNny-ScHEpRER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
New York, May 22, 1922. 
Import capenses on 8 cases of hollow glassware + 196}—1971. 8/8. “Pana- 
man” arrived April 26th, 1922. Customs entry #£846337-2478. Tuttlingen 
invoice #402 of February 9, 1922. 
Ry, of merchandise without packing: M 16960.05 at $0,0034— 
57.66. 
Packing: M 1480.00—$5.03—9 per cent of net value of merchandise. 
Inland freight to Hamburg and incidental expense: M 2068.40— 
$7.03==124 per cent of net value of merchandise. 
Ocean freight: 3.806 chm. at $3.00-=$11.42—20 per cent of net 
value of merchandise, E 
Insurance: 1 per cent of net value of merchandise. 
Hntry, cartage, ang incidental expenses; 10 per cent of net value 
of merchandise. 
Six per cent German export tax on merchandise value, including 
packing, equal to about 64 per cent of net value of merchandise. 
Purchasing commission: 5 per cent of net value of merchandise. 
yr — expenses, exclusive of duty: 64 per cent of net yalue 
of merchandise, 


THe KNY-SCHEERER CORPORATION OF AMBRICA, 
New York, May 22, 1922. 
Import expenses on 84 cases of hollow glassware marked 1976-2006, 2008— 


2010, S/S. “ Mount Clinton,” arrived May 3d, 1922. Customs entry 
+ 8)9267-2581. Tuttlingen invoice #411, March &, 1922. 


rotal vols ot merchandise without packing: Mk. 33379.75, at 
$0.0035— $116.83. 

Packing: M. 6780=-$23.73—20 per cent of net merchandise yalue. 

Inland freight to Hamburg and incidental expenses: M. 8087.90— 
$28.51==244 per cent of net merchandise value. 

Ocean freight: 17,127 cbm., at $3=-$51.38—44 per cent of net mer- 
chandise value. 

Insurance: 1 per cent of net merchandise value. 

aT cartage, and incidental expenses: 10 per cent of net mer- 
chandise value. 


Six per cent German export tax on merchandise, including pack- 
ing, equal to about 7 per cent of net merchandise value. 

Purehasing commission: 5 per cent of net merchandise value. 

Total import expenses, exclusive of duty: 1113 per cent of net mer- 
cbandise value. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I believe that is 
all I care to say at this time regarding chemical glassware. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND, Mr. President, I noticed a statement 
made by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stumons], and 
approved by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. JoNngEs], to the 
effect that the labor cost of the class of glassware which has 
been under discussion—namely, what is known as flint glass— 
is about 30 per cent. It is testified with reference to this par- 
ticular industry that the value of the entire production is ap- 
proximately $100,000,000. The number of skilled workmen em- 
ployed in the industry is approximately 7,000. The number of 
unskilled help employed is approximately 30,000. The approxi- 
mate wages paid to labor are about $55,000,000, or 55 per cent 
of the total value of the production, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President-——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
_ginia yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 
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_| here and abroad? 


May 31, 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If those figures are correct, they must ap- 
ply to some particular branch of the glass industry, and not 
to the whole. If they apply to the whole, they are in striking 
conflict with the official figures which I was quoting a little 
while ago. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will say to the Senator that of 
course we are discussing now not window glass or plate glass 
or these other varieties of glass which are machine made, and 
in whieh the labor cost is low; we are discussing flint glass, 
which is largely handmade, and into which labor enters much 
more largely than it does in the case of these other kinds of 
glass. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand, and I understand the Sen- 
ator to say, that the entire labor cost is 55 per cent of the 
total value of the production. If that be true, the Senator only 
wants to protect the laboring man to the extent of the differ- 
ence between the cost price here and abroad, I imagine. That 
is the Republican theory. I never have understood them as 
asking for more. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. ‘That is the theory. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The duty which the Senator is advocating 
in the case of this industry is 75 per cent. I should be very 
glad if the Senator would tell why he needs 75 per cent duty 
if he wants to cover the entire American labor cost, which be 
says, is 55 per cent. A duty of 75 per cent would be 20 per 
cent higher than the entire labor cost. Why does the Senator 
insist upon a duty higher than the entire labor cost for the 
purpose of equalizing the difference between the labor costs 
Certainly this article costs something when 
it is produced in other countries. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the fact that the materials used in this industry, a 
large part of the cost of which is labor, constitute the next 
largest item in the cost of production, of course, Sand, for 
instance, which is extensively used in the making of glass, 
costs the German manufacturers 71 cents per ton, while the 
American manufacturers are required to pay $5.72 per ton, a 
large part of which is labor. 

Coal costs the German manufacturers $2.91 to $4.74 a ton, as 
compared with $6.35 to American manufacturers, and, of course, 
the labor cost is approximately 75 per cent of the cost of the 
production of coal. Lime costs the German manufacturers $2.19 
per ton, as compared with a cost of $20.50 per ton to the Ameri- 
can manufacturer. So that while the item of labor directly 
employed in this industry constitutes approximately 55 per 
cent of the production cost in this country, there is also a very 
large labor cost involved in the production of the materials 
used, so that the protection now sought to be given of from 
50 to 75 per cent is not really sufficient and does not really 
mark the difference between the cost of production abroad and 
in this country. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have never heard, up to 
this time, any contention that there was any great difference 
in the cost of material as between this country and abroad. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have just read the figures, which are 
testified to by representatives of the workers and of the manu- 
facturers who made a joint trip to Europe, and who investi- 
gated in person the costs of the materials on that side and on 
this side. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean to tell the Senate 
that the item of coal, which he says must be considered in this 
connection, is cheaper in Germany than it is in America? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Quite a good deal cheaper, on account 
of the labor costs in this country, the transportation costs, and 
So on. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I had understood that since the armistice, 
Germany having lost some of her coal-producing property, was 
in great trouble about coal, and was having to pay rather high 
prices for it. But let that go. Then the Senator mentioned 
sand. He said that was an element and that that has to be 
produced. The sand is not a manufactured product, is it? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Labor enters very largely into the pro- 
duction of sand. It is largely the labor and transportation 
costs which must be considered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the glass manufacturer produce the 
sand also? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The glass manufacturer uses the sand, 
and it costs money to quarry sand; it costs money to crush 
it, to prepare it, and to wash it for the use of the glass mantu- 
facturers. It is a very expensive product to transport, because 
of its weight, and the production cost is largely made up of 
the wages of the labor in producing it. So that the labor costs 
in the production of these various materials are very much 
higher in this country than they are in Europe. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. The sand, then, is one of the raw materials 
of the glassmaker. The glassmaker does not make the sand. 
It is produced by some other branch of-industry. The glass- 
maker simply buys it as a part of his material? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Sometimes the glass manufacturers 
own the glass-sand plants and sometimes they purchase the 
sand, 

Mr. SIMMONS. By this duty the Senator wants to compen- 
sate the labor-not only producing the glass but the labor which 
produces the raw material of the glassmaker. I assume that 
the laborers who are engaged in the production of the sand 
which the Senators says the glassmaker has to buy are pro- | 
tected in connection. with the producing of that sand, and we | 
do not want to protect them twice. I assume that the laborer | 
who is producing the coal is protected in the production of the | 
coal, there being a duty on coal, and we do not want to pro- 
tect him twice. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. 
fact that there is no duty on coal. 
and has been for some years. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator insist that if there is a 
highly specialized article in the production of which there | 
must be used a half dozen different raw materials which have | 
to he produced by labor we have to protect not only the glass- | 
makers, in this instance, in the labor he has employed but we 
have to protect all the labor that is employed in the making 
of all the multitudinous articles which constitute the raw ma- 
terials of the glassmaker? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The point I make is that the costs of | 
the labor entering into all these materials are very much higher, | 
and the materials naturally cost our manufacturers here much 
more than similar articles cost the manufacturers on the other 
side; so that the labor cost of 55 per cent does not include all | 
the labor that enters into the production of glass. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But 55 per cent of the cost of production of | 
the total output of the particular industry with which we are | 


I call the Senator’s attention to the | 
Coal is on the free list | 


now dealing is labor, and the Senator is now asking for a | 
duty not to equalize the difference between the labor costs | 
here and in competing countries but he is asking for a duty 
20 per cent higher than the entire labor cost of the American 


production ; and in order to help the Senator’s contention out, 


he says that not only must there be protection for the labor , 
.producing the glass products but for the labor also producing 
the various raw materials out of which the glass is made, | 
and therefore in this duty we must protect the labor in the | 
glass factory and also include in that protection the labor | 
engaged in the manufacture or the production of the various | 
raw materials of the glassmaker. That is a theory of protec- 
tion I have never before heard advanced. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think I can make it clear that the 
rate of protection is not as large as it really should be in 
order to give ample protection merely to the workingmen 
directly employed in the glass industry. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if I understand the Sen- 
ator correctly he claims, first, that if the proportion of labor | 
in the manufacture of glass is 55 per cent in the United States, 
and that it costs $1.50 to dig the sand and deliver it at the fac- 
tory in Germany, and costs $5 to dig the sand and deliver it to 
the manufacturer in the United States, the difference between 
$1.50 and $5 becomes a very material factor in the cost of the 
production of the glass in. this country over and above the mere | 
cost of the labor. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Certainly. Some analysis was made 
by the Senator from New Mexico showing our increases in ex- 
ports and imports. Our total imports of glassware from Janu- 
ary 1 to September 30, 1921, were $7,985,614. From January 1 | 
to September 30, 1920, they were $5,250,824. -So, for the corre- | 
sponding period in 1921 the imports were $2,734,790 more than | 
in 1920. 

Our total exports of glassware from January 1 to September 
30, 1920, were $21,779,826, and from January 1 to September 
30, 1921, they were $12,176,914; so for the nine months in 1921 
the exports had decreased below the corresponding nine months 
in 1920 by $9,602,912. 

If you will analyze the subject of imports and exports you 
will learn that in the first nine months of 1921 we had a trade | 
balance in our favor of $4,191,300, as compared with a trade | 
balance for the same nine months in 1920 of $16,529,002. In 
other words, our trade balance for the first nine mogths of | 
1921 was just about 25 per cent of our trade balance for a sim- | 
ilar period in 1920, thereby indicating a very remarkable | 
change in the situation, to the detriment of the American manu- | 
facturer and the American workingman. 


| facturer as compared to 46 cents to the German manufacturer. 


| lamp chimney in Germany is 12 cents per 1 
| in the United States. 


I read now from the joint brief of William P. Clarke, of the 
American Flint Glass Workers’ Union of North America, To- 
ledo, Ohio, and Thomas W. McCreary, superintendent Phoenix 
Glass Co., Monaca, Pa.: 

An important fact, and one that must not be overlooked, is that the 
es that we export is made by machinery that requires but little 
abor, being either automatic or semi-automatic, while the glassware 


that is brought into our country is made by skilled workmen; conse- 
quently the imported glassware serves to displace American workmen. 


The figures appearing in -our reports of exportations are 
largely of kinds of glass which are made almost entirely by 
machinery, whereas the importations are of those kinds of glass 
into the cost of production. of which labor enters much more 
largely. 

On Monday evening before we adjourned I made some state- 
ments regarding the labor costs in connection with these va- 
rious items in this country as compared with European coun- 
tries, but further statements have been made regarding that 
subject, so that I propose to put into the record a comparison 
of the wages paid skilled workmen in some of those countries 
as affecting the various items we are now discussing. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Is the Senator reading from 
the report of the testimony? ; 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am about to read again from the 


| joint brief of William P. Clarke and Thomas W. McCreary, 
| from which I just quoted. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That report was made upon 


| data obtained in the latter part of 1920. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. In 1921. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
1921. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The figures shown are for the year 
1921; just how late in the year, it does not state. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator will find in the 
first part of that report a statement as to when those people 
went to Europe and when they returned. They went over in 


From October, 1920, to March, 


| October, 1920, and returned in the early part of March, 1921. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I read: 
All through Europe we learned that the glassworkers were paid a 


| wage far less than that paid to American workmen performing a like 


class of work, and this may be well understood by a study of the com- 
parative figures that follow, all of which is based on the value of the 
American dollar. . 

Electric bulbs (not lamps): Skilled labor cost per 100—Wardsley, 
England, $0.46; Laataineten, England, $0.35; Edinburgh, Scotland 
(average), $0.42; Weisswasser, Germany, $0.20; Milan, Italy, $0.28; in 
America, $1.54. . E 

The foregoing prices show the comparisons at the time of our visit 
to each locality. Money yalues have since changed. For example, in 
Germany wages have increased 30 per cent; and another 40 per cent is 
expected and credited in this note, while*he mark has dropped in value 
from 0.0143 to 0.0058, leaving the present wage for skilled bulb work- 
ers in Germany approximately 15 cents per 100, as compared with 20 
cents one year ago. 


In other words, this report was written after they came 
back, and taking into account the further depreciation in ex- 
change the situation is still more unfavorable to American 
labor than it was at the time these men made this study on 
the other side. 

Thermos bottles: The comparative skilled-labor cost for producing 100 
nside and 100 outside pint thermos bottles on the occasion of our visit to 
Weisswasser, Germany, January, 1921, was $2.41 to the American manu 


The 
comparison at this writing is $2.05 to the American manufacturer as 


; compared with 21 cents to the German manufacturer. 


Lamp chimneys: The skilled-labor cost etal a 10-inch duplex 

) as compared with $2.11 
The same chimney is made in Czechoslovakia at 
a cost of 7 cents. . 

The skilled-labor cost for producing a 12-inch duplex lamp chimney 
in Germany is 14 cents per 100 as compared with 10 cents in Czecho- 
slovakia and $2.96 in the United States. 

The small help used in connection with shops producing chimneys 
costs 91 cents a week in Czechosiovakia and $1.68 in Germany and 
$13.75 in the United States. 

Shades: A small electric shade, under 6 inches in size, costs 9 cents 
per 100 for skilled labor in Germany as compared with $1.87 in the 
United States. sf 

A small electric shade, one enc finished, costs 31 cents per 100 for 
skilled labor in Czechoslovakia as compared with $2.48 in the United 
States. The unskilled labor for the making of this article in Czecho- 
slovakia is $2.59 per week as compared with $55 in the United States. 

In Germany the skilled workmen are paid 26 cents per 100 for pro- 


| ducing a 10-inch dome shade made from opal glass. while in the United 


States the skilled workmen receive $4.23 for a like number. The un- 
skilled labor employed in making this class of ware receive $1.68 per 
week in Germany as compared with $55 in America. 

The skilled-labor cost in Belgium for producing goblets, sherbets, 
cordials, egg cups, champagnes, wine glasses, and similar ware is 50 
cents per 100 as compared with $2.72 in the United States. The un- 
skilled labor in Belgium employed in producing this class of glassware 
is $5.64 per week as compared with $27.50 in the United States. This 
applies to the boys in the shop. 

Bur investigation justifies the statement that the wages pal@ to glass 
eutters are: Belgium, $11.46 per week; Germany, $7.14; Czechoslovakia, 
$8.44; United States, $40. 
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Mold makers are an important factor in the glass. industry and, their 
wages compare as follows: Belgium, $10.50 per week; Germany, $5.71; 
Czechoslovakia, $5.20; United States, $27 to $42.50. 

The wages for unskilled and semiskilled workmen, such as are em- 

yloyed in connection with the furnaces, mixing room, and lehrs, are: 
3elcinm., $7.50 to $9.36 per week; Germany, $3.29 to $6.43; Czecho- 
slovakia, $5.85; United States, $19.20 to $33, in addition to this, we 
found that women were frequently employed doing the work that men do 
in America and receiving a much less wage. 

I call the Senator’s attention further to this fact: I made the 
statement the other night that the producers in this line of 
the glassware on the other side of the Atlantic declare that they 
are going to put their glassware into this country even if we 
impose a duty of 100 per cent. It is important to know that the 
consumers in this country are not getting the benefit of the great 
difference in the cost of production over there and on this side. 
These goods are put on the market in this country, but the im- 
porters are taking a very considerable profit, and the retailers 
are taking a very much larger profit. Our large importing de- 
partment stores are among the greatest objectors to this tariff, 
because they are buying their goods in Europe at a very small 
fraction of what they are selling them for to our consumers on 
this side. They are not interested in our consumers, They are 
interested wholly in their own profits. It is from the standpoint 
of the importer’s profit and the department store profit that 
Senators on the other side of the aisie seem to be discussing 
this matter. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from West Virginia yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I vield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I put in the Recorp this morn- 
ing a statement showing that the prices which are charged in 
Germany are now considerably higher than they were prior to 
the war. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. 
American money. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Oh, yes; in American money at 
the present rate of exchange. What the Senator is reading is 
the report which was made upon conditions in the latter part 
of 1920 and the early part of 1921, and the situation has mar- 
velously changed since that time. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. ‘The situation is going to change a good 
deal more in this way, if I may interrupt the Senater. Orders 
were received in Germany, I know, on the one item of electric- 
light bulbs for something like 50,000,000 of the bulbs. Because 
they had all they could do in manufacturing for their home con- 
sumption they eould not take that order, although it was 
offered. As soon as conditions over there become more normal 
and they are able to increase their production and supply not 
only their home demands but something in addition, then the 
situation will very materially change. They are now beginning to 
catch up, and when they do they are then going to be able to flood 
this market with these materials. It is that danger against 
which we are now trying to legislate, so that within the next 
year or two our workmen will not be walking the street while 
workmen on the other side are busily engaged in filling orders 
from this side. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I recall the 50,000,000 order 
mentioned in the hearings, but that was before there had been 
any adjustment of prices in Germany with the present de- 
preciation in exehange. But the late information is that we 
can not get any goods in Germany at any such prices. I doubt 
if there is that great difference in labor costs to-day. Of course, 
we know that the prices’of labor in Germany have been increas- 
ing month by month, by leaps and bounds. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Increasing in German marks, because 
as their money depreciates they have to give their laborers 
more marks, of course, but in the end they have not gotten 
any more or as much in American money or gold-standard 
money as they were getting before. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is true in some lines, but 
in others it is not true. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It appears to be true in this particular 
line. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have no recent information 
regarding this particular line, but in some other lines wages 
have increased. However, if there is this great disparity in 
cost of labor in this country and Germany, and if that is the 
controlling factor, why is not this country being flooded with 
German goods? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. For the reason that I stated a few 
moments ago. It appears from the testimony before the com- 
mittee that as to the particular item to which I refer, and by 
inference possibly in many other lines, their people are just 
beginning now to stock up. Their people during the war had 
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not been engaged in productive industries. Their men were 
out on the battle fields) The demand for home consumption 
is just beginning to be felt there. They have been quite busy 
supplying domestic demands ever there. But they have a 
potential producing capacity at a price so much less than we 
ean produce for in this country that unless we give our people 
a fair rate of protection it will be a very short time until our 
factories will be closed down, or largely closed down, and our 
country flooded with these foreign-made materials. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not care simply to consume 
time in referring to the matter, but the position which the 
Senator takes is that under existing conditions in Germany 
this country is not being flooded with goods, but he thinks that 
at some time in the future—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I read the figures showing that the 
importations were largely increasing. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But they are not increasing 
beyond the pre-war inmportations. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. At the same rate of increase we have 
had in recent months they will very largely swamp this country 
in a very short time. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. So far as the general industry is 
concerned, I can say that our exports have been increasing 
very largely also compared with what they were prior to the 
war. : 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But those are exports of the kinds of 
glassware which we have not under consideration at this time— 
plate glass, window glass, and machine-made glassware. We 
are exporting little or no glassware of the kind which we are 
now discussing, and we are importing it in increasing quanti- 
ties. 

_Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What kind of ware? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The kind that is called flint glass, the 
kind of glassware we are now engaged in discussing. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Not the chemical ware? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That comes under the general term of 
flint glassware. 

Mr. JONES of New. Mexico. Yes; I know that, but the 
amount of it is not increasing. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. ‘That was shut off entirely during the 
war, and a new industry started in this country. Of course, 
that is on a little different basis than some of the other 
branches of the flintware manufactures. 5 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Prior to the war we were im- 
porting about $1,500,000 worth of it, and now our imports do 
not. reach $200,000 worth. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator knows perfectly well that 
we imported all of our chemical glassware before the war. It 
was shut off entirely during the war and during that time this 
industry started up in the United States under what amounted 
to an embargo, fully justifying the Republican theory of pro- 
tection. If we had given that industry protection years ago, we 
would have had that class of material made here, instead of 
being very greatly hampered in research work all over the 
country and not being able to get the kind of glassware that 
we needed during the war. During the war the condition of 
extreme protection, the most extreme that could possibly be de- 
vised, amounting practically to an embargo, permitted the in- 
dustry to start up in the country and to supply the American 
consumer with the needed glassware, and to such a stage of 
perfection did it go that it now exceeds in quality the goods 
that were formerly obtained from Germany. Many of our 
institutions, those which used this glassware, fancied, as they 
did about a great many articles, that we could not possibly 
ever make the same quality on this side that was made on the 
other side. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator, of course, can as- 
sign the reason which he has assigned for the industry not de- 
veloping in this country prior to the war, but it is a mere matter 
of prophecy or guess. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, no. We know absolutely what 
has happened, and it is easy to figure why. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But we do know that it was the 
fact that there was none to be had from abroad that caused 
our people to begin its manufacture. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. We know that was the very highest 
degree of protection that we could possibly have. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is no question about 
that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. 
this industry started up. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; we know that, but the 
domestic industries were engaged in producing other things. 
They were making big profits, and it was no special inducement 
for them to undertake the production of the little amount of 
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chemical ware which was required in the American market. 
I think we may surmise one way as well as another. But the 
fact remains that the industry has now begun the production 
of such ware, and it is making a much better quality, and, as 
the Tariff Commission says, in its last analysis it is cheaper 
than any chemical ware made anywhere. Moreever, the manu- 
facturers of this ware, as I pointed out on Monday evening, 
show that the present duty of 45 per cent is sufficient if they 
can have it applied to all of the goods used by the educational 
institutions of the country. If the Senator proposes to provide 
against the potentialities to which he has been referring, I sub- 
mit that the 75 per cent rate which is proposed in the pending 
bill will not accomplish the purpose if the difference in the 
labor costs, as he has outlined them, are practically always to 
be taken into consideration. The manufacturers themselves 
say that 45 per cent is sufficient. Evidently they are not afraid 
of the various factors to which the Senator has been referring 
this morning. They do not look to have them result in anything 
practical in the way ef competition. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, those who are most in- 
terested and who buy this chemical glassware in the greatest 
quantities appreciate now more than they ever before did the 
necessity of our not only keeping this industry alive but ina 
healthy condition; and they urge, as their statements which 
have been heretofore placed in the Recorp show, that a rate 
of duty be imposed upon its product sufficient to keep it 
going in order that we may make these goods on this side and 
never again be absolutely dependent upon the production en the 
other side of the water. We have learned that in reference to 
a great many articles. 

Personally I favor the policy which will enable us to become 
as nearly as possible economically independent in the produc- 
tion of all of these articles. That is the difference between the 
attitude of the Senator from New Mexico and my own. The 
Senator from New Mexico wishes to employ men on the other 
side of the water in making these commodities, whereas I be- 
lieve in employing them on this side. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will excuse me for a 
moment, I desire to say that on yesterday I attended the Deco- 
ration Day exercises in one or two of the cities in my State 
where large quantities of glassware of different kinds are pro- 
duced. It would be very illuminating to the Senator from New 
Mexico, as well as others who are not in favor of insuring to 
the American workingman proper returns for his labor by pro- 
teeting the industries in which he is engaged, so that he may 
continue to be employed at the American scale of wages and 
be enabled to maintain himself and his family according to 
American standards of living, if they could go to those towns in 
my: State and to other towns in other States to see the com- 
fortable homes in which the workingmen live, talk to those 
men, and see what a high class of citizens they are, and how 
they are educating their children and bringing them up accord- 
ing to the best standards of American citizenship, theugh many 
of them perhaps came here one or two generations ago from 
the other side of the water. I am in favor of maintaining such 
homes in my State and in other States where this industry 
fleurishes under normal conditions ef reasonable protection 
and of maintaining for those people American standards of 
wages in order that they may rear their families and bring 
them up according to American standards. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator from 
West Virginia certainly could not have been in the Chamber 
this morning when I stated my views regarding this very 
subject. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was in the Chamber; I have been here 
ever since the Senate convened, I will say to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, I am sorry the Senator 
has placed a wrong interpretation upon what I said. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I have 
no desire at all to misrepresent the Senator. What I said was 
an inference drawn from the general tener of the argument on 
the other side of the question that, in my judgment, their theory 
would work out in the way I have stated. That, however, is 
a matter of opinion, ef course. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desire to state in the most 
emphatic terms that the Senator from West Virginia has not 
correctly stated my position regarding this matter. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
tainly would not desire to misrepresent him. 

. Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am not in favor of having the 
foreigner do the work. I am not in favor of destroying the 
very satisfactory conditions which the Senater from West Vir- 
ginia has stated as prevailing among the workers in the glass 
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industry of this country. I have not yet made any proposition 
regarding the items which are contaimed in the pending bill 
which, in my judgment, would have any such result. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is where the Senator from New 
Mexico and I differ. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But what I am opposed to is 
the placing of such excessive duties in this bill as to enable the 
industries of this country to monopolize the American market 
and to profiteer on the American people. I submit that the 
Senator from West Virginia has not yet shown that any such 
high duty as is proposed in this instance is necessary in order 
to maintain the prosperity of the workingmen who are em- 
ployed in this industry. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I did not interrupt the Senator at 
length at any time while he was making his speech. If he 
wishes to make another speech when I get through, he will 
have an opportunity to do it. I am willing to allow the Sena- 
tor to interrupt me for a question, but, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, I prefer to go on. I shall yield the floor after a little 
while, and the Senator may then make his speeeh in his own 
time, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I beg pardon, but I did not 
want it to appear that the Senator had correctly stated my 
position. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The point I am making is that it would 
be exceedingly difficult, and I believe impossible, to convince 
the Senater from New Mexico that the theory of protection is 
a proper theory upon which to frame a tariff law. I shall not 
attempt to do that; I can not hope to convince the Senator 
from New Mexico that the principle of protection is proper and 
that tariff duties should be levied against goods from foreign 
shores in order to build up American industry and safeguard 
the welfare of the American workingman. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. i 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator a question. The 
Senator does not deny that there have been considerable ex- 
ports of chemical glassware, does he? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I understand that there have been 
some exportations, and I presume they have been due to the 
same reasons which operated ‘in the case of bulbs and other 
commodities to which reference has been made—that there was 
a demand on the other side and that large orders coming from 
this side were being refused by the foreign manufacturers be- 
cause at the time they had not been actively producing and the 
large home demand kept them.going to the extent of their 
capacity. I presume that the prodwction of chemical glassware 
in foreign countries during the war had largely fallen off; dur- 
ing that period it had not been used to any great extent; but 
now, the war having ceased, the demand for chemical glass- 
ware has be@ome larger than their factories possibly are able 
to fill, so that the glassware was obtained where it could be 
obtained ; that is, they came over here to get it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I notice that of chemical 
glassware there was exported during nine months of the year 
1921 $189,000 worth. That would be at the rate, perhaps, of 
$225,000 worth a year. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
whole year was $231,735. worth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I only had the figures for nine months. 
Those exportations took place nearly three years after the war 
closed and the eoncerns in Germany manufacturing this product 
have probably gotten on their feet in that time as well as in 
Czechoslovakia, which are the countries the Senator seems to 
fear. : 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. 
where the exports went? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is exactly what I wanted to ask the 
Senator if he could tell us. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have not that information, but I will | 
endeavor to secure it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I will read to the Senator what the 
Tariff Commission has to say about that. Speaking of these 
very exports it says: 

- —_ have been largely to Canada, England, Cuba, China, Mexico, and 
razil. 

I should like to ask the Senator why does he think that Eng- 
land and Canada and Brazit were importing these products 
from America if they could buy them so much cheaper from | 
Germany or from Czechoslovaki? Would he not expect Great 
Britain to have gone to Germany for its supplies in 1921 instead 
of coming over here to America, if what he says is true, that 
they can make them for practically nothing over there and they 
do cost something over here? 


The amount exported for the 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, it has been shown from 
facts placed in the Recorp what the cost of the manufacture of 
this general class of glassware is, and we know that its pro- 
duction in the European countries was interrupted. I am 
unable to state all the reasons which compelled foreign coun- 
tries to come over here, but the production of these goods in 
foreign manufacturing countries evidently was disturbed during 
the war, and the new factories which had risen here, no doubt 
making efforts to place their goods wherever they could, had 
found a market in Canada and in the other countries mentioned. 
We know, however, that our competitors can do in the future 
what they have done in the past, and produce this glassware, in 
proportion, as cheaply as they do the other classes of glassware 
for which figures have been given as to labor costs and the costs 
of material, and so forth. Therefore we know that, in order 
to protect this industry, we must give them a reasonable rate 
of duty, without shutting the foreign competitor out entirely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator thinks we can not compete 
with Germany in this market in these goods, but that we can 
compete and do compete with Germany in the English market. 
In this market under the present law the manufacturer has a 
protection against Germany of 40 per cent, but in the English 
market, to which we have been. exporting this product, Ger- 
many is upon an equality with us; there is no differential in 
the tariff, if there is any tariff on these goods at all, as applied 
to her and as applied to us. If we can go over to England and 
undersell Germany and supply the English market with this 
commodity, why can we not doe it here in our own country, 
where we have under the present law a tariff wall against Ger- 
many of 40 per cent? The same thing is true with reference to 
Brazil, where we were underselling Germany, and of Canada, 


where we were underselling Germany, and of Cuba and China’ 


and Mexico, and all about. Practically all the countries, I sup- 
pose, where they do not make this particular material, are 
mentioned there as countries to which we are exporting this 
very product and were exporting it to the extent of $225,000 
during the year 1921. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, something has been 
stated about profits and profiteering by our companies on this 
side manufacturing flint glassware. I desire to read a table 
from a publication printed in Brussels in December, 1920, 
showing the profits of Belgian fifnt-glass manufacturers, show- 
ing the capital and profits in francs: 


Profits of Belgian flint-glass manufacturers. 


{From a publication printed in Brussels, December, Pot 





Capital. Profits. 


vapet. 
Belgian flint-glass works 1, 250, 000 
Flint-glass works of Fanquez at Verg 250, 
Flint-glass works at Jumet 
Flint-glass works of Pige 
Glass works of Marin at Jumet 
Glass works at Hamendes............. 
Glass works of Paix.................. 
The D. Jones works of Charleroi 





The total of eight glass plants, with a capital of 10,000,000 
francs, had profits of 82,780,000 frances. 

No great profit has been made by the flint-glass manufac- 
turers of America. In substantiation of that statement the 
‘Tariff Commission reported the average profit made on the 
capital invested in tableware establishments to be about 10.34 
per cent; the average profit in the blown and pressed table- 
ware establishments to be one-tenth of 1 per cent; the average 
profit of plants making lighting goods to be 10.25 per cent; 
while the average profit in the lamp-chimney business was 4.86 
per cent; all of which certainly is not an exorbitant profit 
when the risks of the business venture are thoroughly under- 
stood. 

I think that is all I care to say at this time, Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I want to read 
a statement from the Tariff Commission in this connection: 

The manufacturers that have established this new industry in the 
United States since 1914 are satisfied with the existing rate of dut 
of 45 per cent ad valorem, but urge that the pei in paragranh 
573, which admitted about half of the total chemical ware imported 
free of duty, be repealed and that all chemical ware be made dutiable 
at 45 per cent ad valorem. They state that this is necessary in order 
to encourage and build up their new industry; that large quantities of 
the ware used in educational institutions are not required to. be of a 
high grade, and therefore the cheaper ware will be imported free of 
duty when normal trade conditions are restored; and that while they 
can compete under the existing rate of 45 per cent, they can not com- 
pete with duty-free ware. 

Inasmuch as it seems that the manufacturers of this product 
themselves are satisfied with a 45 per cent duty, I move 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will ask the Senator if that was not 
based upon American valuation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It was not. It says “the exist- 
ing rate of duty,” which is 45 per cent on the foreign valuation. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, owing to the fact that we have 
no morning hour these days, and no opportunity is given to 
discuss matters which Senators may have in mind, I am go- 
ing, for a short time, to ask the indulgence of the Senator who 
has the bill in charge while I discuss a matter which seems of 
some concern. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Idaho is going to discuss 
a very important subject, and I know that a great many of 
the Senators would like to hear what he is about to say. As 
there are only a few present, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Brandegee 
Bursum 
Calder 
Capper 
Caraway 
Curtis 
Dial 
Edge 
Ernst 
Fletcher 


Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hitchcock 
Johnson 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

dd 
La Follette 
France Lenroot Robinson Watson, Ga. 
Glass McCumber Sheppard Willis 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


THE RUSSIAN SITUATION, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it is now near the end of the 
fourth year since the signing of the armistice which put an 
end to actual hostilities in the World War. The Genoa confer- 
ence and its ignoble ending reminds us, however, that our peace 
is nothing but war carried on in a- different way. All the old 
purposes and passions, the ancient animosities, the intolerance, 
the relentless bigotry, which characterize war were at Genoa 
and finally encompassed its failure. There was not in that 
conference—speaking of the conference as a whole—a single 
move or plan based upon true principles of reconstruction. 
Everything was conceived and carried out in the spirit of de- 
struction and war. Although Europe, with its vast armies, its 
military alliances, its tax-ridden people, its hungry men and 
women, its crippled, its diseased, and its indescribable misery, 
was spread out before those assembled, this, and all this, was 
not sufficient to brace the conference to a single high and honor- 
able resolve. The world has had to witness in its bloody and 
treacherous past many international conclaves, but none ever 
met with such great responsibilities confronting it, and none 
ever adjourned with so little to its credit. 

It must be apparent to everyone that a continuance of the 
policies which have characterized the dominant powers of 
Europe since the war will either end in another world con- 
flict or, if not in actual war, bring about such a condition of 
retrogression as will engulf the masses of all nations in unend- 
ing peonage. The people want peace. They want to go back to 
work. They want to trade with each other and respect and 
recognize each other. But they are held back, as it were, in a 
leash by the policies of their political masters—policies which 
they are neither permitted to approve or condemn. Never was 
there a time when so much was being said about democracy, 
about unity and cooperation, and never have the people had 
so little to say about these things, and all things which involve 
liberty and life. 

We have had four years of actual war—bloody and remorse- 
less war—leaving as a legacy a debt which it is difficult for 
the human mind to comprehend, leaving the sick, the diseased, 
the blind, and the insane in every community. We have now 
also had four years of hate and vengeance, four years devoted 
to punishment and destruction. Is it not time to risk some- 
thing, to venture something, in the cause of a new era, of a new 
order, to accept the creed, the fundamental tenet of which 
is live and let live? Has tolerance no part or place in post- 
war politics? Is every act or move of the victor Governments 
to be gauged solely by the question of material advantage or. 
gain—coal or oil? Are questions of human rights and human 
liberties to have ne weight in making up or shaping our poli- 
cies? Shall we absolutely refuse to recognize those whose 
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form of government does not suit us or who have not some- 
thing to give us in the way of advantage in matters of trade 
and barter? Will not recognition promote friendly relations, 
and may we not forego something of our views and risk some- 
thing in the cause of greater amity and peace? 

The Russian problem is conceded by all fo be the key to a 
restored Europe, to a peaceful Europe. There can be no such 
thing as peace in Europe, or a normal condition of affairs, or 
disarmament, or relief from taxes and similar burdens until 
the Russian problem shall have been settled. That was made 
evident at every session of the Genoa conference; Only in 
proportion as they were able to deal with that subject were 
they able to hold sessions which seemed to have any vital mo- 
tive or any ultimate purpose or object to be attained. 

Not only does the Russian problem. involve the prosperity of 
Burope but it is only less important to this country. We may 
pass tariff bills, but until Europe is restored and the markets 
of Europe again resume, we can not hope to enjoy the pros- 
perity or the contentment in this country which we are entitled 
to enjoy. Until the markets of Europe shall have been opened, 
and the manufacturers of this country can find a market for 
their surplus products, it will be impessible for them to buy, as 
they would necessarily have to buy, of the farmer in order to 
insure his prosperity. While the tariff bill has its place in the 
consideration of affairs at this time, until there is a settlement 
of the European situation upon policies which permit of the 
return to the ordinary duties and obligations of peaceful citi- 
zenship, we can not hope to enjoy prosperity in this country. 
Until the markets of Europe are open and the people of Europe 
are buying our economic situation here will be unsatisfactory. 

This is net the time, even if I were able to do so, to recount 
the history of the Russian people. It is as fascinating a story 
as has been written in the history of the world. But I do call 
attention véry briefty to the part which Russia played in the 
Great War. It is a telling and at times the most controlling 
and determining part; a fact which, it seems to me, we ought 
not wholly to overlook at this time. It will enable us, it occurs 
to me, to form more tolerant, wiser, and sounder views con- 
cerning those people. 

Lloyd-George, in his speech before the House of Commons 
upon his return from Genoa, used this language: 

The Russians are a gallant people, a loyal and patient people, a 
people capable of greater heights of unselfish devotion than almost any 
race in the world, as they demonstrated through the first two or three 
years of the Great War, when more particularly on one occasion they 
sacrificed themselves in order to save the Allies; but a people accus- 
tomed for generations to obey ruthless and relentless authority, and 
who, under the lash of despair, had been very formidable to their 
neighbors. 

This tribute is not in excess of their deserts. At one time 
the Russian people mobilized 21,000,000 men in the Great War. 
In February, 1917, they had 14,000,000 men in arms, fighting 
over a front of 3,500 miles. They had arrayed against them 
at one time one-third of the entire German Army, two-thirds of 
the Austrian Army, the entire Hungarian Army, and two-thirds 
of the Turkish Army. They lost during the war 2,500,000 men 
upon the field of battle and between 3,000,000 and 3,500,000 
wounded. They had prisoners taken to the number of 2,000,000, 
1,000,000 of whom died in prison. They themselves captured 
some 400,000 German prisoners, 1,000,000 Austrians, and 300,000 
Hungarians. Indeed, as the Premier of England said, at one 
time they sacrificed themselves in order to save the Allies. 

No nation suffered more or sacrificed more in the Great War 
during those years than the Russian people, and the fighting 
which they did was never excelled on any front in the world 
struggle or elsewhere. As has been recounted before, being 
without arms, in a large measure deprived of the means of car- 
rying on the conflict which they should have had, they stood 
beside their fighting comrades, seized weapons from the falling 
men, and continued the battle. Indeed, it is said that at times 
they fought the opposing forces with their bare fists. Those 
are matters which ought to throw some light upon what we 
may expect of the Russian people, as a people, when they are 
given an opportunity to demonstrate the qualities they actually 
possess. 

During the war came the revolution in Russia. It has had 
the course of all great revolutions. It came rather unexpect- 
edly, even among the Russian people. It took a course in 
some respects wholly unexpected. Indeed, human foresight can 
not foresee or gauge the course of these great mass movements, 
these revolutions which shake continents. There is no law, 
human or divine, by which to judge them. They are a law 
unto themselves. In defiance of all preconceived plans or 
mortal schemes they set up their own standards and map out, 
even as they move, their own course. Eccentric, unnatural, re- 
morseless, some blind, inherent force seems’to drive them along 
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their bloody pathway in utter disregard of the purposes of their 
instigators, and exempt from all control of their supposed mas- 
ters. Their end and their results no one can foresee. 

The final results are often beyond all anticipation, even of 
their most powerful actors. If there be in human affairs such 
a thing as fate, imperious and inexplicable. master of the 
human will, transcendent over the human intellect, it is most 
manifest in these upheavals of human passion. We see crimes 
committed, with no apparent object in view; cruelty, senseless 
and purposeless, practiced; deeds done to the utter confusion 
of the perpetrators; policies, ruthless and self-destructive, 
urged and pursued; and yet, in the end a result obtains con- 
ducive to human progress, vital to the welfare of the human 
family and outweighing in good all the deplorable sacrifices by 
which it was achieved. In spite of all, the fateful drama goes 
forward, sinister and revolting figures cross and recross the 
stage, scenes close and the curtains fall, chaos seems to rule 
supreme; nevertheless, out of this woof and warp of crime and 
incompetency a higher life, a better people, a nobler nation, 
emerges. This was notably true as to the French Revolution, 
and I doubt not at all will be true of the Russian Revolution. 
In common with all who deplore human suffering and execrate 
those who inflict cruelty upon their fellows, I would prefer 
that these great changes could come about in a different way. 
Nevertheless, the change must come—it is a part of the law 
of human progress, the reason for which I am little able to 
understand and the justice of which it seems utterly useless to 
question. 

One striking feature of this great movement which ought not 
to be overlooked, because it has had a very marked effect upon 
the attitude of mind of the Russian people, is that from the 
beginning the Allies expressed little sympathy with the revo- 
lutionary movement in Russia. With the exception of the 
United States, as those views were expressed by President Wil- 
son, there was no true sympathy upon the part of the govern- 
ments engaged in the war. E\very move that was,made seemed 
to have for its purpose the augmenting and sustaining of 
counter revolutions and, aS a very great Russian has said, while 
the Allies seemed anxious to have Russia back in the war, there 
was little expression of feeling as to what the ultimate result 
of the struggle for free government in Russia should be. 

As I have said, there was an exception to that in the expres- 
sion made by this country through President Wilson, and, if I 
may, I take a moment to read the statement by the ex-President 
in his address to the, Congress on January 8, 1918, im stating 
the war aims: 

The evacuation of all Russian territories and a settlement of all 
Russian questions such as to insure The best and most untrammeled 
cooperation of other nations of the world in order to afford Russia a 
clear and precise os for the independent settlement of her 
autonomous political development and of her national policy, promis- 
ing her a cordial welcome in the League of Nations under institutions 
of her own choice, and besides a cordial welcome, help, and assistance 
in all that she may need and require. The treatment meted out to 
Russia by the sister nations in the months to come must be a decisive 
proof of their good will, of their understanding of her needs as apart 
frem their own interests and of their intelligent and disinterested 
sympathy. 

That was, it seems to me, the true principle “ under institu- 
tions of her own choice,” sound and ancient American doctrine. 
“Afford Russia a clear and precise opportunity for independent 
settlement of her autonomous political development.” Wiser 
words in regard to Russia have not been spoken. These were 
spoken January 8, 1918, long after the fall of Kerensky and the 
advent of Lenin. 

The expression of that view at that time was received 
throughout Russia with approval, and undoubtedly created a 
feeling of confidence in the American policy. It is one of the 
unfortunate things of the war, one of the things which has left 
disaster and suffering in its wake, that that policy in the first 
instance expressed has not been undeviatingly pursued by the 
Government of the United States. We had nothing to gain by 
deviating from the most sympathetic and helpful policy toward 
the Russian people, and we had everything to lose by adopting 
a different course. 

There has been in history, so far as I know, but one revolu- 
tion to be compared with the Russian Revolution, and I want 
to draw some comparisons to-day between the French Revolu- 
tion and the Russian Revolution. I want to look in upon the 
French Revolution during its progress, observe the issues and 
the principles which were raised, the questions which were pre- 
sented to the outside nations, and the manner in which outside 
nations dealt with the subject in hand. It seems to me it estab- 
lishes a precedent to which we may recur, if not for absolute 
guidance, yet for wise suggestion as to the present situation. 

There is scarcely a principle or a proposition which has been 
raised by outside nations with reference to the Russian Revo- 
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lution which was not raised and presented and discussed and 
considered and determined by outside nations with reference 
to the French Revolution. There was scarcely a question of 
policy considered at that time different from that which has 
been presented with reference to the Russian Revolution. I 
am going to recur briefly, in order to secure a better statement 
of those issues than I can present, to the great debate between 
Pitt and Fox relative to what England should do in the matter 
of treating and trading with the French Republic and with ref- 
erence to its recognition. 

We should bear in mind that for 12 long years two of the 
ablest statesmen of the English-speaking tongue discussed the 
policy of England with reference to the French Revolution. 
Then I want you to go with me to the policy which was adopted 
by our own Government under the leadership of men equally 
distinguished in statesmanship and, to my mind, much wiser 
in the policy which they adopted. 

We are told in these days that nothing has ever occurred like 
the Russian Revolution in its atrocity, its inhumanity, and its 
cruelties, and nothing like the questions presented by it have 
ever before been presented. As we go through this debate, I 
invite attention to the fact-that the things which we are dis- 
cussing now are the things which they discussed in those days. 

Mr. Pitt said in the famous debate on February 3, 1800: 

I consider the French Revolution as the severest trial which the 
visitation of Providence has ever inflicted upon the nations of the 
earth, 

This debate was taking place during the question of treating 
and trading with the Government of France, Mr. Pitt urging 
that the system which they had set up was in contravention to 
all orderly governments, that it had utter disregard for the 
sanctity of property or for the sacredness of life, and that thé 
people who were at the head of it could not be trusted, and 
for England to recognize such a system of so-called govern- 
ment was to encourage the spread of the doctrines which they 
were teaching, which would result ultimately in the destruc- 
tion of all orderly forms of government. 

Upon page 98, of volume 3 of these debates, it is said: 

They— 

The French Republic— 


had issued a universal declaration of war against all the thrones of 
Europe; and they had, by their conduct, applied it particularly and 
specifically to you— 

That is, the English Government. 

They had passed the decree of the 19th of November, 1792, proclaim- 
ing the promise of French succor to all nation? who should manifest a 
wish to become free; they had by all their language, as well as their 
example, shown what they understood to be freedom; they had sealed 
their principles by the deposition of‘ their sovereign; they had applied 
them to England by inviting and encouraging the addresses of those 
seditious and traitorous societies who from the beginning favored 
their views, and who, encouraged by your forbearance, were even then 
publicly avowing French doctrines and anticipating their success in this 
country ; who were hailing the progress of those proceedings in France, 
which led to the murder of its King; they were even then ooxing to 
the day when they should behold a national convention in England 
formed upon similar principles. 

How similar to the fear of the spread of the soviet doctrine 
into this country at the present time. One of the main argu- 
ments against recognizing the soviet government is that this 
would accentuate and tend to spread and to some extent honor 
the doctrine which they say is inimical to all forms of order 
and orderly government. 

Again, he said: 

What would have been the effect of admitting this explanation? To 
suffer a nation, an armed nation, to preach to the inhabitants of all 
the countries in the world that themselves were slaves— 

That is, the inhabitants of the other countries— 


and their rulers tyrants; to encourage and invite them to revolution 
by a previous promise of French support, to whatever might call itself 
a majority, or to whatever France might declare to be so. This was 
their explanation; and this, they told you, was their ultimatum. 

This was the view of Mr. Pitt relative to what he called an 
“armed system,” not a government, not a responsible political 
entity, but an armed system controlled and directed by men 
who had no regard for property, for life, or for established 
order. 

Upon page 105 it is said: 

These terms should be— 

That is, these are the terms which it was proposed should be 
made to France— 


That these terms should be the withdrawing their arms within the 
limits of the French territory; the abandoning their conquests; the 
rescinding any acts injurious to the sovereignty or rights of any other 
nations ; and the giving in some public and unequivocal manner a pledge 
of their intention no longer to foment troubles or to exite disturbances 
against other Governments. 


Mr. President, very similar, indeed, to the request which the 
Premier of England thought essential, and the idea which seems 


to be uppermost in the mind of the Government at Washing- 
ton, a request which seems to be understood as necessary to 
be granted before any recognition of the soviet government can 
be had. 

I call attention to this that we may understand that these 
questions have be@n met, and met by American leaders and 
American statesmen, aS we shall see in a few moments. Be- 
fore I go to that I want to read a paragraph or two in the 
reply from Mr. Fox. The reply was made on the same evening, 
and to my mind the greatest piece of debating of which history 
gives a record. 

Fox, who was contending for the recognition of the French 
Republic and for treating and trading with the French Re- 
public, said: 

Gracious God! Were we not told, five years ago, that France was 
not only on the brink but that she was actually in the gulf of bank- 
ruptcy? Were we not told, as an unanswerable argument against treat- 
ing, that she could not hold out another campaign; that nothing but 
ot could save her; that she wanted only time to recruit her ex- 

austed finances; that to grant her repose was to grant her the means 
of again molesting this country; and that we had nothing to do but 
persevere for a short time, in order to save ourselves forever from the 
consequences of her ambition and her Jacobinism? What! After hav- 
ing gone on from year to year upon assurances like these, and arter 
having seen the repented refutations of every predictiqn, are we again 


to be seriously told that we have the same prospect of success un the 
same identical grounds? 


For five years, Mr. President, there has appeared in a large 
portion of the press of this country and from the lips of high 
officials the statement that within 30 days or 60 days, or at 
most within a brief period, the soviet government would col- 
lapse; that all we had to do was persist in the policy of non- 
recognition or nonaid, either one way or the other, and it must 
inevitably follow. For five years the soviet government has 
been meeting every test which can be applied to a government 
from without and frem within. At the present time it seems to 
be conceded upon all hands that it is much stronger than it 
has been at any time during those five years. Notwithstanding 
that fact, the prophecy is still put forth—for the consolation 
of those, I suppose, who put it forth—that within a short time 
the soviet government is to fail, and to recognize it is to aid in 
its maintenance a little longer. 

Further on Mr. Fox said: 

Look back to the proclamations with which they set out. Read the 
declarations which they made themselves to justify their appeal to 
arms. They did not pretend to fear their ambition, their conquests, 
their troubling their neighbors; but they accused them of new modeling 
their own Government. They said nothing of their aggressions abroad ; 
they spoke only of their clubs and societies at Paris. 


Sir, in all this, I am not justifying the French—I am not striving 
to absolve them from blame, either in their internal or external policy. 


Again he said: 


I therefore contend, that as we never scrupled to treat with the 
princes of the house of Bourbon on account of their rapacity, their 
thirst of conquest, their violation of treaties, their perfidy, and their 
restless spirit, so we ought not to refuse to treat with their republican 
imitators. 

Mr. President, when the whole story of all the cruelties and 
the atrocities of the soviet government shall have been told, it 
will not exceed or excel in brutality, in inhumanity, in cruelty 
those of a government which we have recognized ever since we 
have been in existence. My friend, the able Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Ener], said the other day that to recognize the 
soviet government with its present policies would be infamous. 
We recognized the czar government at a time when the peas- 
antry of Russia was tied to the land, whipped and sold and 
treated as common chattels. Is there anything in the present 
situation more infamous, more intolerable? Human language 
is inadequate to tell the story of the wrongs which have been 
heaped upon the peasantry of Russia these 300 years—who 
said during these years we should withdraw recognition of 
Russia? It is said that we should not recognize Russia because 
the rights of property are not respected. Did we not recog- 
nize the old government when life was not respected; when 
human beings were ranked in dignity with the land? 

Further on he said: 

No man regrets, sir, more than I do the enormities that France has 
committed ; but how do they bear upon the question as it now stands? 
Are we forever to boos pai ourselves of the benefits of peace because 
France has perpetrated acts of injustice? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
whom he is quoting? 

Mr. BORAH. Charles James Fox in reply to Pitt. I will 
pause to say that history has justified beyond peradventure the 
speech of Charles James Fox. It has been said that no man 
ever lost so many motions in the House of Commons as Fox 
and no man was so often right. There are those who find con- 
solation in that fact. 
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Now we come, Mr. President, to the doctrine upon which 
America proceeded, although this is stated by Mr. Fox. Said 
Fox: 

1 think the people of France, as well as every other people, ought to 
have the government which they like best themselves; and the form 
of that government, or the persons who hold it in their hands, should 
never be an obstacle with me to treat with the nation for peace, or 
to live with them in amity. 

Let us turn now, Mr. President, from the great debate be- 
tween two great English statesmen, which continued off and on 
for 12 years. During its continuance there continued war, con- 
flict, the sacrifice of human life, and continued deepening mis- 
ery. Upon this side of the water the same question arose as to 
whether or not we should. recognize the Republic of France. 

I invite the attention of those who profoundly respect the 
Father of Our Country and the Cabinet which surrounded him 
to some of the views which they expressed, the action which 
they took, and the result of policies which they pursued. Upon 
the 18th day of April, 1798, seven years prior to the debate when 
Pitt and Fox were still discussing the question, President Wash- 
ington sent a letter to Mr. Hamilton, and, as I remember, to 
all other members of the Cabinet, and in that letter was this 
question : 


Question 2. Shall a minister from the Republic of France be 
ceived? 


Question 3. If received, shall it be absolutely or with qualifications ; 
and, if with qualifications, of what kind? 

That, Mr. President, was on the 18th day of April, 1793. On 
the 6th day of April, 1793, there was established in Paris what 
was known as the Committee of Public Safety, 12 days before 
the writing of this Cabinet letter. That Committee of Public 
Safety held within its control and its unlimited discretion the 
life of every man, woman, and child within the confines of 
France. At the head of that Committee of Public Safety was 
Barere, of whom Macaulay could say he “tasted blood and 
felt no loathing; he tasted it again and liked it well.” But 
the dominant and controlling figure of that committee was 
Danton. That committee was without law save the discretion 
of those who sat—nine of them—and the property and the lives 
and the destiny of France were absolutely within its control. 
The power of Lenin could not be greater, nor more arbi- 
trarily or cruelly used. 

What happened? This letter was sent out on the 18th day 
of April, 1793. On the 19th day of April, 1793, the Cabinet met 
and they unanimously decided to receive the minister from 
the French Republic. There was no dissenting voice among 
the members of the Cabinet. Shortly thereafter, on the 18th 
of May, 1793, Washington recognized Genet as minister of 
the French Republic in pursuance of the policy which had been 
outlined at a Cabinet meeting and agreed to unanimously by 
the Cabinet. 

I call attention, Mr. President, to the fact that this recog- 
nition took place at a time when I have said that Barere and 
Danton were at the head of the Committee of Public Safety. 
They continued until the 6th day of April, 1794, a year to a 
day subsequent. Upon the 6th day of April, 1794, Robespierre 
reorganized the Committee of Public Safety and became its 
controlling spirit; and there has not been in all the history 
of the world such austere depravity as characterized the reign 
of terror under the last months of Danton and until the 28th 
day of July, 1794, when Robespierre died under the guillotine 
which he himself had been using in such a marked and 
ruthless way.. During that time the wise, the farseeing Wash- 
ington continued to recognize the French Republic. 

Mr. President, let us ascertain, if we can, upon what principles 
Washington and his Cabinet acted. However, before I proceed 
to that I will go a little further into some of the details of the 
organization of the French Republic during those days. On 
June 20, 1789, the representatives of France, finding the great 
hall closed, adjourned to the tennis court, and there took solemn 
oath that they would not adjourn until France should have a 
new constitution. If any particular and single event may be 
considered as the beginning of the French Revolution, I pre- 
sume this might be so considered. 

On July 14, 1789, the Bastille fell and the mob took control of 
Paris. In August, 1789, the assembly issued its declaration of 
the rights of man, which was a general statement of principles 
and the basis of civil society. The declaration of rights as 
made at that time was just as obnoxious, quite as much de 
spised, and quite as much feared by the established order which 
then prevailed in Europe as is any enunciation which has come 
from the soviet government. It was regarded as inimical to all 
forms of government. Men were sent to prison in England for 
even advocating it; much more would they have been punished 
for practicing it. 
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In August, 1789, the assembly abolished all orders of nobility— 
the peerage, hereditary distinctions of all kinds and prerogatives 
of all kinds. On January 17, 1790, the Jacobin Club became 
the real political power in Paris and throughout France. It 
was a case of mob rule for a time. 

In June, 1790, France was geographically redistricted and re- 
arranged ; her whole judicial system was revised; the power of 
the National Assembly was enlarged; church lands were confis- 
eated ; and all the old landmarks of government were obliterated. 
The guillotine was set up, and daily did its bloody work, and 
hundreds were executed. 

In June, 1791, the King and Queen undertook to escape from 
France; were captured and brought back, and thereafter to all 
practical purposes were prisoners. On April 20, 1792, France de- 
clared war on Austria, and the long wars growing out of the 
French Republic began. Belgium was shortly thereafter in- 
vaded. On June 20, 1792, the mobs of Paris overawed the assem- 
bly and forced their way into the King’s palace. 

On August 10, 1792, Danton, at the head of. a vast mob, 
swept over the assembly and the monarchy, overpowering every- 
thing. The streets of Paris ran red with blood, and other cities 
were laid bare to the mob. About this time took place what is 
known as the fearful massacre of the prisoners in the different 
jails. On September 21, 1792, the convention abolished royalty 
and proclaimed a Republic. In November, 1792, began the trial 
of the King and shortly thereafter of the Queen. On November 
19, 1792, the French Assembly issued what Pitt called a uni- 
versal declaration of war, of which we have read in his speeches. 
On December 15, 1792, they issued another general proclama- 
tion of the same nature, declaring that the French Army would 
go to the assistance of all peoples who wished to abolish their 
governments and establish governments in harmony with the 
principles of the French Republic. On January 21, 1793, Louis 
XVI was executed, and thus the revolution threw down the 
glove to all Europe. On October 16, 1793, the Queen was 
executed. So, Mr. President, within three months after execu- 
tion of the King and prior to the execution of the Queen, Wash- 
ington and his compeers saw fit to recognize the existence of the 
French Republic. Between the time of the execution of the 
King and the execution of the Queen occurred what was known 
in France as the reign of terror or mob rule. No language, 
Mr. President, which has been used, or which could be used in 
the description of the atrocities of the soviet government could 
exceed the atrocities which were practiced during those months. 
There must have been a deep, a profound reason for the recogni- 
tion of that Government in France, to which we will come in a 
few moments, 

On June 2, 1793, Lyon, by decree of the convention, was 
doomed to destruction; its name was to be blotted out; 3,500 
were arrested, and half of them thrown into prison and mas- 
sacred. Toulon and Marseille suffered likewise. This was the 
condition, Mr. President, in France at the time of the action of 
Washington’s Cabinet. 

Now, who composed that Cabinet? Excepting always, of 
course, living Cabinets, it was undoubtedly the greatest in all 
history, not only of our country but of all the world. They were 
not only administrators but they were builders of government; 
they were constructors; they were the carpenters who set up 
the fabric. There have not been in the history of mankind two 
men who better understood the science of government than Alex- 
ander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson. The wide-ranging 
genius of Jefferson surveyed every possible activity within the 
political world, and Hamilton’s constructive genius has never 
been excelled in the history of mankind. With them sat Wash- 
ington, and these men, none of them in sympathy with the 
things which were being practiced in France, for reasons of 
peace, of stability, and the fundamental principle that a people 
have the right to set up their own government, recognized the 
existence of the French Republic and ‘continued to do business 
with it from the 18th day of May, 1793 on, and the relationship 
was never broken. 

I digress to quote a few words from Alexander Hamilton 
upon the French Revolution. It is one of the arguments, or 
rather one of the statements, made by those opposed to the recog- 
nition of soviet Russia that all who favor it are Bolsheviks 
and more or less in sympathy with the practices which have 
prevailed in Russia. I presume the same arguments would 
have been made in that day against Hamilton and Jefferson 
had there been living at that time those with such barren 
processes of thinking as seem to prevail upon the part of those 
who put forth these assertions now. Of course those who make 
such assertions well know them to be false, but falsehood is the 
handy weapon of the intellectual bankrupt. 
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Hamilton said, speaking of the French Revoiution : 

A league bas at length been cemented between the apostles and 
disciples of irrel mand of anarchy. * * * The practical develop- 
ment of this pernicious system has been seen in France. It has seemed 
as an engine to subvert all her ancient institutions, civil and religious 
with all the checks that seemed to mitigate the rigor of authority ; it 
has hurried her headlong through a rapid succession of dreadful revolu- 
tions which have laid waste property, made havoc among the arts, over- 
thrown cities, desolated provinces, unpeopled regions, crimsoned her 
soil with blood, and deluged it in crime, poverty, and wretchedness ; 
and all this as yet for no better purpose than toe erect on the ruins 
of former things a despotism unlimited and uncontrolled, leaving to @ 
deluded, an abused, a Fane ee a scourged, and an oppressefl people 
not even the shadow of liberty to console them for a long train of sub- 
stantial misfortunes, of bitter suffering. 

George Washington, in a letter written later, quoting from 
page 140 of Lodge’s Life of Washington, says: 

My conduct in public and private life, as it relates to the important 
struggle {of the French Revolution] in which the latter [France] is 
engaged, has been uniform from the commencement of it, and may be 
summed up in a few words: That I have always wished well to the 
French Revolution; that I have always given it as my decided opinion 
that no nation has a right to intermeddle in the internal concerns of 
another; that every one had a right to form and adopt whatever gov- 
ernment they liked best to live under themselves. 

Notwithstanding the conditions which prevailed in France— 
the confiscation of property, the disregard of established insti- 
tutions, the repudiation of debts, and the atrocities which were 
practiced—Washington was not willing to deviate from the 
proposition that a people have the right to set up whatever form 
of government they wish to live under and that it is the busi- 
ness of outside nations to recognize whatever form of govern- 
ment they may themselves see fit to establish. He talked little 
er not at all of trade, of safety of investments, of Bourbon 
debts—these matters he wisely supposed could be better han- 
died after cordial relations were established. ‘Time proved he 
was correct in his view. It was upon the basis of this policy, 
and in due regard for these principles, that the wise men sitting 
about the Cabinet table in 1793 concluded to recognize the 
French Republic. What was the result of it? Instead of the 
propaganda going forward in this country which seems to have 
been feared then from some sources, and is now feared with 
reference to Soviet Russia, it ceased almost entirely. The 
American Republic was a friend to the French people. There 
was no oceasion to continue acts of enmity to our institutions 
or disregard of our wishes. The policy which Washington 
pointed out in 1793 and established was the policy to which 
England had to come, and to which Pitt, supported by Fox, had to 
accede after they had brought Europe to turmoil and destruc- 
tion and war for 15 long years. 

Whe can doubt in the light of history that had it been within 
the mind of Pitt to have accepted the policy of the wise leader 
of the western Republic the great war between France and 
England would have terminated 10 years before it did? And 
just so surely as the policy which is now being pursued is pur- 
sued with reference to Soviet Russia it will inevitably con- 
tinue and prolong the misery, the turmoil, and the discontent 
of Europe. 

Mr. President, it may be possible, by reason of the policies 
which are being pursued, to break down the soviet government. 
It may be possible that it will fall. I do not pretend to say 
that it will not. But suppose the soviet government falls. 
What then? What takes its place? Here are 170,000,000 people 
in distress and in turmoil. There is only one directing force in 
it, and, as Lloyd-George said at Genoa, there they sit, represent- 
ing this 170,000,000 people. Suppose we destroy it, break it 
down, and plant chaos in the midst of Russia. What then? 
What government takes it place? What power will control 
and bring order? Who will speak to the warring forces and 
say: “Be still”? Are we willing to break down the only sem- 
blance of authority, the only semblance of order, which prevails 
in that country and leave it to utter chaos? What do we pro- 
pose to give them instead? Shall we hunt out some representa- 
tive of the old régime and force him upon the Russians? ‘That 
would be infamous. Or shall we connive at the destruction of 
their present government and leave them to bloody chaos? 

Mr. President, this is, as I might say, preliminary to the dis- 
cussion of the practical questions, the.vital questions, which 
will necessarily arise in connection with recognition. I am not 
going to-day to undertake to discuss them, but shall do so very 
shortly. I wanted to say this much as a preliminary to the 
discussion of the more practical propositions. ‘There is the 
practical proposition of commercial relations, debts, and prop- 
erty. I shall discuss those things, I hope, very soon. I want 
to say in closing that I make no concealment of the fact that I 
have sympathized from the beginning with the revolutionary 
movement in Russia. I expressed that opinion early in 1917, 
and I entertain the same feeling now, 

No people, with whose history I am familiar, had been 
scourged and tortured as the Russian people. They had suf- 
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dices could cloud. 










said: 









As we look across the sea we distinguish no 
eat Russia, as a whole, as one mighty, striving, aspiring democracy. 
e know the self-control, essential kindness, strong common sense, 





fered much and they suffered long at the hands of their corrupt 
and merciless masters. The unrelenting and sanguinary rule 
of the Romanoffs has no parallel in all the annals of crime. If 
ever a people had ample justification for overthrowing their 
government and seeking surcease of sorrow in a new life, these 
people were more than justified. The Great War, destroying, as 
it did, the rooted institutions of centuries, also broke some fet- 
ters. In Russia, at least, they heard and believed that this war 
was being fought in the interest of the people, of democratic. 
government, With this gospel of a new life ringing in their ears, 
the tragic year of 1917 was ushered in. 
social and economic fabric of Russia in collapse; a court mil- 
dewed with the stupid superstitions and loathsome lechery of 
Rasputin; venal public ministers bartering their influence in 
the highest market; millions cold and hungry in the streets 
with bacchanalian debauchery in the places of power. Then 
came the breaking up of the great deep. 

The elemental forces of human nature, crazed with hunger, 
wild with the hope of liberty, were released and the Russian 
Revolution was born. The reign of the Romanoffs was in any 
event to have an end. In that stupendous fact certainly all 
lovers of humanity may rejoice, 
could it have been controlled, all would have had different, but 
that this dynasty should end once and for all is one of the 
compensations of the war, It had cursed and encumbered the 
earth long enough. And those who believe as I do in that 
kind of human progress which is initiated and sustained, not 
alone by great personages or dominant figures, nor guided by 
select groups of men, but which comes forward by reason of the 
great dumb forces of oppressed and outraged and downtrodden 
humanity, still believe that “the judgments of the Lord are 
true and righteous altogether.” 

Some will say such reasoning is to approve and commend 
these things done in the name of revolution. You might as 
well charge me with approving the atrocities of the French 
Revolution because I believe such revolution was unavoidable, 
that it marked the beginning of a new and far better era in 
France. I do not regret the Russian Revolution, but I do de- 
plore its cruelties. Humanity seems sometimes to get into a 
trap from which there is no escape except to hew its way out. 
I regret the method, but I would not have humanity eternally 
entrapped. In these great social upheavals kings and lords 
and leaders are of but little concern and criticism is of no 
avail. The people are patient and long suffering before they 
are cruel. I do not know of a revolution in all history, a 
revolution which had its roots deep down in the sufferings and 
the sorrows and sacrifices of the people, but was amply justi- 
fied and in the end altogether for the betterment and the ad- 
vancement of mankind. I venture to believe the Russian Revo- 
lution will be no exception, In the end there will emerge a 
freer, a more released, a more democratic Russia, Untrained 
in the affairs of self-government, untutored in the duties and 
obligations of a free people, schooled alone by 300 years of 
oppression and venal mastery, they are nevertheless a great 
people, a patient, kindly people, and from this fearful ordeal 
they will come forth a peaceful, home-loving, and self-govern- 


It found the whole 


The manner of their going, 


Ever since the Russian soldier carried back from France in 
the Napoleonic wars the seeds of democracy, a higher conception 
of liberty, there has been among them an unquenchable desire, 
an unconquerable purpose to be unchained and free. Now, 
belated but inevitable and upon the most stupendous and be- 
wildering scale ever presented to the consideration of man- 
kind, through blood and travail, through unspeakable suffering 
and infinite misery, they are working out their salvation. I 
make no apology for the awful mistakes committed on the 
way, but in the words of the leader of our own revolution, the 
father of our own country, I take the liberty te say: 

Born in a land of liberty, my anxious recollections, my sympathetic 
feelings, my best wishes are irresistibly excited whensoever in any 
country I see an oppressed nation unfold the banners of freedom. 

I believe the recognition of the de facto government of Russia 
would be in the interests of world peace, of the economic reha- 
bilitation of Europe, and of the ultimate triumph of democracy 
throughout Russia. It would also be in harmony with the best 
traditions of our Republic and the high precedent established 
by one whose poise no political storm could disturb and whose 
intellectual vision neither political bigotry nor personal preju- 


Tam going to close my remarks by a quotation from Mr. Root 
when he was in Russia as a representative of this Government. 
In an address to the Russian provisional government Mr. Root 


arty, no class. We see 
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courage, and noble idealism of the Russian character. We have faith 
in you all. We pray for God’s blessing upon you all. We believe you 
will solve your problems, that you will march side by side in the 
triumphant progress of democracy until the old order everywhere has 
pas away and the world is free. 

Why can not we live up to that doctrine? Shall we forever 
pay lip service only to the great principles of humanity, to the 
great truths of international amity? I care less for the teach- 
ings and the doctrine now prevailing to some extent in Russia 
than many who decry them most. My ideal of government is 
that of a government of law—orderly, regulated liberty. I care 
nothing for theories or doctrines over there; I see only 170,- 
000,000 Russian people, a great people, ultimately to be a 
powerful people, struggling in almost blinded madness to be 
free of the inhumanities and the cruelties of the past. It is 
with those people as a people that we shoald sympathize, and 
of them as a people we should think when forming our policies 
and mapping out our program. To say that the people do not 
want the present government of Russia is not borne out by the 
facts. It has stood for five years against conspiracies from 
within and conspiracies from without. The people have fought 
and sacrificed for it because they believed that it is the way to 
a better government and a freer democracy. It is their govern- 
ment. It is better for the world, better for peace, better for 
humanity, and better for the Russians that we recognize it and 
seek through friendly intercourse to modify those provisions 
which conflict not only with their interests but, as we believe, 
with the interests of all nations. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I have listened with great inter- 
est to the very able presentation of the Senator’s viewpoint, 
and his conviction that the recognition of the soviet govern- 
ment is necessary, aS he stated almost at the close of his ad- 
dress, in order to bring about world peace. I am just as firmly 
convinced that the recognition of the soviet government by our 
Government would have just the opposite effect, and that 
world peace will be absolutely impossible if the American Gov- 
ernment subscribes to the doctrines of the soviet government, 
as is demonstrated by the happenings almost every day and 
every week on the other side of the ocean, 

The Senator from Idaho drew a very interesting parallel be- 
tween the French Revolution and the Russian Revolution, and 
what followed in each case. I am not going to discuss the 
question of the justification of the Russians or of the French 
in starting their separate revokitions. I believe in many ways 
the people of both countries were undoubtedly eminently justi- 
fied; but it is not a question of drawing a parallel, as I view 
it, between the fact that the Russian Revolution occurred and 
that the French Revolution occurred as they did, but it is a 
question of drawing a comparison between what followed those 
revolutions in the way of policy of government. Following the 
French Revolution was the establishment of a great republic, 
founded on the principles of liberty and justice, the recognition 
of contracts, and the sanctity of business understandings very 
similar to our own. What followed the Russian Revolution 
was, first, not the bolshevistic régime, as I recall it without 
refreshing my knowledge of the history, but the Kerensky 
régime, which was a constitutional government, and which was 
duly recognized by our Government; and following that the 
bolshevistic, soviet government. 

So, when the parallelism between the two revolutions is 
drawn, or when the justification for those revolutions is dis- 
cussed, it seems to me it is apart from the situation as we 
must face it. It is entirely a question’ of the kind of a govern- 
ment we are called upon and requested to recognize. 

Even Lloyd-George, before the speech delivered in the House 
of Commons which has been quoted by the Senator from Idaho, 
in addressing the conference before he left Genoa, among other 
things, stated as follows: 

It is no use concealing facts from ourselves, because they have an 
unpleasant habit of coming up again after you have buried them. The 
real fact is that there have been such divergences of opinion upon 
questions of vital princip.e that it has been found impossible to recon- 
cile them. There is no doubt at all that the two systems are quite 
irreconcilable—the system in Russia and that obtaining in other parts 
of the world. 

I think America’s traditions and America’s position are 
splendidly put in these few lines from the last letter of our 
great Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, which in principle follows 
the plain policy contemplated by the previous administration. 
Secretary Hughes stated as follows, in part: 

Business intercourse consists in the makin 
acquisition of property rights. Nations may adopt what policies they 
please for the future conduct of their local affairs. If these policies 
are not enlightened, production will languish and trade will shrivel 
up; still, oT will be within their rights in determining their future 
policy in local affairs. But if they seek international intercourse they 
must perform international obligations. When they have invited inter- 


course with other nations, they = themselves outside the pale if they 
enter upon a policy of confiscation. No State is entitled to a place 


of contracts and the 


within the family of nations if it destroys the foundation of honorable 
intercourse by resort to confiscation or repudiation, and fails to main- 
tain an adequate system of government through which valid rights and 
valid engagements are recognized and enforced. 

The Senator did not to-day touch upon the practical side of 
this. He did so briefly in a colloquy with the Senator from New 
Jersey a few days ago, and, as I recall his statement then, he 
advanced the thought that because the Russian representative 
at Genoa had agreed to recognize the previous debt of the 
United States, a hundred and eighty odd million dollars loaned 
to the Kerensky government, but had agreed to recognize that 
debt only providing we would assist other nations of the world 
to advance a billion dollars to Russia, therefore we could not 
say that the Russian Government was maintaining a policy of 
repudiation of that debt. 

If I follow correctly the Senator’s line of reasoning—and I 

do not want to state any thought as his which he did not 
utter—it appeals to me that Russia is approaching us, then, 
for nothing more nor less than an unadulterated bribe. In 
other words, if we will help loan them $1,000,000,000, they will 
recognize a previous debt which they have continuously re- 
fused to recognize. But we did not do it, since which time 
Russia, as I understand, has practically withdrawn any such 
proposition. 
. Much stress has been placed upon the German-Russian treaty 
for commercial exchange. The Senator from Idaho, I think, 
stated the other day that 14 countries had entered into com- 
mercial relations with Germany, not a full recognition of the 
Government, but simply commercial understandings. Of course, 
as the Senator himself admitted a week ago, there is nothing 
in the world to prevent an American business man doing bus!- 
ness in Russia at the present time. 

I understand that a large volume of business is being done 
by American business men with Russia without any false 
sense of security from our Government, which, it seems to me, 
would be the result of a recognition by our Government of the 
soviet government. In other words, they are doing it absolutely 
at their own risk. 

As to the Russo-German commercial treaty, which was 
rather looked upon by other nations of the world as a sort of a 
coup on the part of Germany from an industrial and commer- 
cial standpoint, I read recently in a metropolitan newspaper 
that this is the way the business men of Germany, with that 
apparently very favorable treaty in existence, view commercial 
intercourse with Russia under the present policy of the Russian 
Government. 

The Russo-German Association, “which is an association for 
the promotion of mutual trade relations between countries, 
represents 1,200 industrial firms, 50 chambers of commerce, and 
50 other afliliated bodies. 

This association of Berlin business men concerned in trade with 
Russia has voted that no trade with Russia is possible so long as the 
Bolshevik government remains in control or. until four conditions are 
fulfilled: Restoration of security of life, property, and contracts, and 
complete freedom of action. 

That is apparently a large, representative commercial organi- 
zation in Germany. Despite the ground-floor understanding 
that their Government apparently has obtained with Russiz, 
they stand stronger for national honor than they do for possib'e 
commercial advantage. 

I fear that the recognition of the soviet government by our 
Government would simply deceive the business men of America, 
As stated, they can do business now with Russia if they elect 
to do so, but when we recognize another government, with that 
is supposed to go the protection of American nationals in that 
country, or any other country so recognized. 

How are we able to protect the American business man 
doing business in a country which claims at the outset that 
they will not guarantee property rights, and who have mgin- 
tained a policy of confiscation? 

I appreciate, as the Senator has said, that there was con- 
fiscation in the French Revolution; that there was confiscation 
in all revolutions as a part of the war; but I can differentiate 
between that kind of confiscation and the policy of a govern- 
ment following a war and following a proclamation of peace 
which still continues to maintain that property rights and the 
sanctity of contracts have no part in that government. 

No; Mr. President, while I sympathize, as the Senator from 
Idaho does, with the people of Russia and have no brief for 
the czarist government which went before, still they are fol- 
lowing false gods, and I believe we will be doing an injury and 
continue to foment and encourage strife and uncertainty, 
through recognition, carrying with it certain approval. This 
strong Nation, now looked upon for world leadership, with all 
desire to help the oppressed, must help them along consistent 
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lines only which insure honorable government and honorable 
transactions. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, on this subject I think it 
might be well to refer to some facts not so much as bearing 
upon the question of whether we should officially recognize 
soviet Russia or not, but upon the actual conditions as they 
exist. This is after all a practical and not a theoretical matter. 
I do not say what position I shall take when the resolution is 
presented for the recognition ef soviet Russia, I do want to 
say, however, that my sympathies all along have been and are 
with the Russian people. I have always regarded them as well 
meaning, law-abiding, excellent people. I am in accord with 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] on the preposition that 
people everywhere ought to select their own form of govern- 
ment. 

The question here is whether the government now in apera- 
tion and in power in Russia is a government of the Russian 
people at all or not. Certainly it has not any of the features 
of a democracy. It is communism and socialism combined, in 
a sort of way sui generis. It surely is net a government of the 
Russian people, for the Russian people, or by the Russian 
people. However, there are certain forces operating there, cer- 
tain people in power, Lenin and Trotski, and they and their 
supporters and followers are exercising a degree of govern- 
mental authority. Whether we shall recognize them or not; 
as I said, is a question we can deal with a little later. 

The trouble with the Russian situation to-day is on the 
inside. The trouble is there is no productivity in Russia. There 
is no progress heing made in Russia, and there can not be 
any progress until there is some sort of readjustment along 
the lines indicated by our Government over a year ago; not 
that we want to dictate to Russia, but we suggested a plan and 
a way whereby Russia could move forward. But that problem 
must be solved in Russia and not by us or by any other country. 
It must be determined in Russia and by Russian people what 
they will do to plant themselves upon a foundation, the only 
basis upon which any government can succeed and any people 
become prosperous. 

A very interesting article appears in the Manufacturers’ News 
of May 25, 1922, by Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover. 
I believe Mr. Hoover is as thoroughly acquainted with the Rus- 


sian situation and the Russian problem as any man in this | 


country or perhaps any other country. I want to refer to the 
facts stated by him as showing the actual conditions there, and, 
if I may, for the moment suggest something by way of response 
to the implication at least that America has not done her part 
teward Russia and that a solution of the difficulties could be 
found in our recognition of the soviet government. Mr. Hoover 
points out that— : 

During the last two years there has been no ban on any merchant 
sending in his goods or any investor lending his savings for develop- 
ment of industry if he felt so inclined. No practical advantage has 
been taken of this situation, and the productivity and industrial ma- 
chinery of Russia have continued to degenerate steadily. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. What evidence is there that conditions in Rus- 
sia continue to degenerate? 

a FLETCHER. I submit, in the language of Mr. Hoover, 
that— . 

The proof that aceess to Russia alone was not the solution is evident, 
for if we subtract the that have been moved inte Russia by the 
charity of America a the two or three hundred million dollars of 
goods imported with the old gold reserve, the supplies moving in the 
course ef normal trade have been pitiable, and the ple were starving 
even before the drouth. The export of goods from Sone 

That is, under the Government in Russia. The movement has 
been pitiable even though the doors have been open for the last 
two years. As to the exports, let me continue the statement of 
Secretary Hoover : 

The export of goods from Russia for 1921 was less than $10,000,000, 
as compared «1th $700,000,000 before the war. 

These are the facts. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have very profound respect 
for anything Mr. Hoover may say upon the subject, but, as I 
said, it is not my purpose to-day to discuss that phase of it. I 
am going to do so in a day or two, and I think I can demon- 
strate to a certainty that there is an error as to those figures, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER, Certainty. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will examine the Pravda, the 
official organ of the soviet government, published in Moscow, 
he will find confirmation in part, at least, of the statements 
made by Mr. Hoover. As a matter of fact, the exports from 
Russia have been diminishing constantly, and the imports into 
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ports of Revel and Esthonia and those in the Black Sea. The 
imports are pitifully small. That the exports are but a fraction 
of these in pre-war time conditions revealed by Tchitcherin 
and his associates at the Genoa Conference, and the reports 
there made demonstrate beyond peradventure the catastrophic 
condition, industrially and economically, of the Russian people 
to-day. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think there is no doubt about it. 

Mr. BORAH. I have examined all those things, afd I shall 
be glad to debate that feature of the matter. 

Mr. KING. At this time I would be glad to debate it with 
the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That fact is further indicated by the con- 
dition as to the enormous inflation of money in Russia. To-day 
4,000,000 rubles make $1 of our money. It takes a million 
rubies to get a shave, and that is perhaps the reason why not 
many of them get shaved. 

But as to what we have done for the Russian people, Mr. 
Hoover says very properly: 

America has not been remiss. Before the next harvest the American 
Relief Administration, under my on, will have expended more 
than fifty million dollars in American charity on the saving of Russian 

ple from starvation and in providing seed for the next harvest. 

is operation will perhaps do more than save 10,000,000 of humant 
from death. {t will through this act of charity have saved the 8 
of the Russian people from an abyss of depair too terrible for human 
expreesion. 

Mr. BORAH. I agree that our charity has perhaps saved 
10,000;000 people, but our policy has starved 20,000,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I shall get to that in a moment. We are 
providing charity for Russia to-day, as Mr. Hoover said, in a 
measure ten times greater than all the rest of the world. We 
are saving the lives of 10,000,000 of their people. But the solu- 
tion can not be found in charity. I quite agree with that. 
That is in accord, perhaps, with the Senator’s ‘suggestion. 
Charity will not solve their problems. This is only a tem- 
porary relief, founded upon their most urgent and pressing 
necessities, to save human life, but it shows that America has 
been doing her part. 

Really, the lasting help— 

Said Mr. Hoover— 
must be based upon cold economics, or it will bring mo real recon- 
struction or relief to Russia. 

There can be no question about that. A recognition of the 
Russian Government ig not going to solve the problem there. 
What good will it do for us to admit an ambassador from Rus- 
sia and set him up on Sixteenth Street or-somewhere in Wash- 
ington as a representative of the Russian Government and thus 
recognize Russia? Where does that lead? As the Senator - 
from New Jersey [Mr. paz] suggested, it may be rather mis- 
leading than otherwise. That alone is not going to solve their 
problem, and it may not even contribute to that end. They 
must work that out at home, among themselves, on the inside. 
Their political, industrial, and economic problems can not be 
solved by outside interference or effort. 

Mr. Hoover further said on that point very forcefully : 


Some people believe that if we would establish in Washington a 
soviet ambassador then goods would begin to flow; but goods do not 
move in an economic vacuum. More litical officials will not solve 
this issue; it requires the restoration of the dynamic forces of produc- 
tivity and the establishment of security for investment. The founda- 
tion of these things nmrust be laid in Russia; it can not arise in the 
United States. 

That, it seems to me, very largely answers the question about 
the great importance of recognizing soviet Russia. We laid 
down the principles, as I have mentioned, upon which recovery 
and the required productivity could be based. Mr. Hoover says 
with respect to that: 

Our Government stated these standards ene year ago, as follows: 
“No lasting good can result so long as the present causes of progres- 
sive impoverishment continue to operate. It is only in the productiv- 
ity of Russia that there is any hope for the Russian ple, and it is 
idle to expect resumption of trade until the economic bases of produc- 
tion are securely established. Production is conditioned upon the 
safety of life, the recognition by firm guaranties of private property, 
the sanctity of contract, and the rights of free labor.” 

There is the actual situation. We must face the facts as they 
exist. Russia can do what is needful; and until she does plant 
herself upon those sound economic principles and adopt some- 
thing of that kind as a standard and firmly fix her course ac- 
cordingly, the mere recognition of the Government will not 
benefit her very greatly. 

Mr. President, I shall ask to have inserted in the Recorp this 
article by Mr. Hoover, appearing in the Manufacturers’ News, 
and it will speak for itself. It impresses me strongly and 
answers, it seems to me, the criticism of our policy and our 
conduct toward Russia, : 

The VICE PRDSIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 


Russia have been diminishing, as shown by the records in the '.hears none, and it is so ordered. 
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The article referred to is as follows: 
Way We Can Have No Traps Wir Russia, 
(By Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce.) 


The Russian people are being destroyed from inside by the destruc- 

efngiLaseliom end, sitdce but equal saworkabie forma of socalign. 
m and milder bu u or’ 

Nor must communism or social Ne con with the Russian 


eople, for to-day the adherents to those beliefs in Russia have dimin- ' 


shed to a very small minority. But whether the adberents are small 
or large, Russia must work out her own political and economic system. 

Our relationship to this problem must be predicated upon one basis 
only—what will ng real assistance to the Russian people in this 
time of their greatest need. We are providing char in Russia to- 
day in a measure ten times all the rest of the world and we are sa 
the lives of 10,000,000 of their people. The solution can not be foun 
in charity, for unless productivity is restored charity will be over- 
whelmed. Real and | g help must be based_upon cold economics or 
it will bring no real reconstruction or relief to Russia. 

Some officials in Russia and their followers in the United States seek 
to blame the responsibility for this situation our continuation of 
the blockade after the war was won. This b imposed as a. war 
measure against the cooperation of Russia with Germany, was continued 
for a year after peace. I strongly advocated that this should not be 
done, because I felt that whatever goods could filter to Russia would 
relieve just that much individual misery, and that it would be well for 
the world to lift the curtain on this experiment in economies. We 
know now, however, that it would not have made one jot of economic 
difference in the real situation of the Russian people had the blockade 
never been imposed. 

During the last two years there has been no ban on any merchant 

sin his goods or any investor lending his savings for develop- 
ment of industry if he felt so inelined. No practical advantage has 
been taken of this situation and the productivity and industrial ma- 
chinery of Russia have continued to degenerate steadily. The proof 
that access to Russia alone was not the solution is evident, for if we 
subtract the goods that have been into Russia by the charity 
of America and- the two or three hundred million dollars of goods im- 
ported with the old gold reserve, the supplies moving in the course of 
normal trade have been pitiable, and the people were eae even be- 
fore the drought. s from Russia for 1921 was less 
than $10,000,000, as compared with $700,000,000 before the war. Some 
people believe that if we would establish in Washington a soviet am- 
assador, then goods would begin to flow—but goods do not move in 
an economic vacuum. More political officials will not solve this issue ; 
it requires the restoration of the dynamic forces of productivity and 
the establishment of security for investment. The foundation of these 
things must be laid in Russia; it can not arise in the United States. 

Some Russian officials have held out promises of great advantage to 
us if we would reestablish ambassadors and would come to her economic 
assistance. It is a constantly reiterated statement that here is a vast 
field for the sale of American goods, for the employment of millions 
of AMerican workmen, and for large profits to those straw men called 
capitalists. These statements have the same degree of inflation as the 
Bolshevik ruble, which now stands 4,000,000 to the dollar. 

When Russia was running full blast vious to the war, she took 
1 per cent of the exports of the Unit States which, when reduced 
into terms of working time of our workmen and farmers, meant, roughly, 
the employment of say 30,000 Americans. We are therefore not, nor 
ever li, be dependent upon Russia for the physical welfare of our 


people. 

vie is bankrupt. She has no productivity; her factories and 

mines, even where founded on Russian raw material and repairs, are 

roducing but from 2 to 25-per cent; her railways are transporting 
ess than 7 per cent of their pre-war capacity; her agricultural pro- 
duction is below her own needs instead of the great normal s us; 
she has eaten up her entire fat, and can for a long time have nothing 
to exchange for the services of our workmen or the savings of our 
investors. Therefore if we would supply work, capital, and talent to 
the reconstruction. of productivity in Russia, they must be given upon 
credit of charity. 

When our people are called upon to place their savings in such in- 
vestments, they will be likely to ask for socmaeey for repayment and 
evidence that there will be a return to productivity in order that pay- 
ment may be made. We arrive at once at the primary consideration of 
those economic essentials that will make productivity possible and that 
will give security to investment. 

Our Government stated these standards one year ago as follows: 
“No lasting good can result so long as the poses causes of progres- 
sive impoverishment continue to operate. It is only in the produc ty 
of Rassia that there is amy hope for the Russian people, and it is idle 
to expect resumption of trade until the economic bases of production 
are securely established. Production is conditioned upon the safety of 
life, the recognition by firm guaranties of private property, the sanctity 
of contract, and the rights of free labor.” 

This statement sets no moral or political standards; it is but the 
hard, cold, economic fact. Since this statement Russia has made some 
progress toward these primary essentials. But the fatal difficulty is 
that under even the present somewhat modified system both security 
and promise of productivity are insufficiently certain, and this certainty 
has to be made clear, not to the American Government, which is not a 
meney lender, nor to the Ameriean banker, who is but a broker, but to 
the American investor Whose savings are at stake and to the American 
merchant whose gooda are to be contracted for. 

Unless the confidence of these merchants and investors can be secured 
there will be no credits extended other than the minor sums of the 
greedy speculator. Our citizens in considering these things naturally 
raise the question of the treatment of our fellow countrymen who have 
already invested their savings in Russia, not alone because of any solici- 
tude for the comparatively small amount of such investment, but be- 
cause their treatment will be the index of confidence to others, and far 
beyond this, because there lies here a principle to which the American 
people must needs take heed, for that principle lies at the root of the 
whole basis of international commerce. Our only course is to decline 
relationships until these things are maintained. Upon confidence in the 

ood faith in these principles among nations rests the whole fabric of 
nternational life. 

While Russia slowly swings toward the standards that we believe are 
vital to her recovery and to the point where it is possible to undertake 
her rebuilding America has not been. remiss. Before the next harvest 
the American Relief Administration under my direction will 
— more than $50,000,000 in American charity on the sa’ of 

ussian people from starvation and in providing seed for the next r- 


This operation will haps do more than save 10,000,000 of 
from) death. It will Grough thie aah of, charity, have saved 
of the a people from an abyss of despair, too terrible for 


‘vest. 

human: 
the soi 
human 


PRIMARY CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, some weeks ago the Senate 
consumed much time in the consideration of the corruption that 
was alleged, and which the jury in Michigan said was proven, 
in the so-called Newberry case. The majority of Senators voted 
not to unseat the sitting Member. Some of us thought when 
the action was taken that seeds were being sown that might 
grow into bad fruit in adjoining States and that that actfon 
would be accepted as a license for certain candidates for office 
in the future to expend money without respect to law or morals. 
I desire to have read from the morning Washington Post an 
editorial entitled “ High cost of politics.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


HIGH COST OF POLITICS. 


Compared to some State primary election contests that have at- 
tracted national attention, the cost of the Gifford Pinchot campaign for 
the gubernatorial nomination in Pennsylvania, $121,705, does not seem 
excessive. However, it doubtless has surprised persons to learn 
that Mr. Pinchot persona was put to an Ay of $93,562 in wag- 
ing his fight, while his wife’s contribution of ,500 brought the family 
campaign account to a total of $123,662. It — shows that the 
use of money in primary campaigns is not necessarily Itmited to the 
perpetuation of so-called reactionary control and tbe advancement of 
candidacies backed by oat litical machines. Even the reformer 
appreciates the power of the dollar when strongly fortified by its kind, 
and without quaims adapts it to practical use in the furtherance of his 
ambition to serve the public for the greater public weal. 

But the successfully conducted Pinchot fight against the Republican 
State machine in Pennsylvania also offers further proof that the 
direct primary is not a poor man’s game. Mr. Pinchot won by a nar- 
row margin, considering the total vote cast at the prreery had he 
not been a rich man, able to contribute liberally of his wealth as well 
as his ardor for the cause and what he believes to be better State 
ae. he could not in all probability have made his ideals prevail. 

is opponent in the gubernatorial nomination race, Attorney General 
Alter, who had the “ organization” backi filed a campaign-expense 
account amounting to the modest sum of 131.80. Had the latter 
had more money to contribute in his own behalf, or had Mr. Pinchot 
met his opponent on terms of financial equality—well, the result, as 
hinted, might have been different. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in that connection, I shall 
not ask to have read to the Senate but shall incorporate in my 
remarks, if consent is given, an editorial which appeared in a 
morning newspaper, the Philadelphia Record, headed “ Pinchot’s 
cash victory.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the editorial will 
be printed in the Rrecorp, . 
The editorial referred to is as fofows: 


PINCHOT’S CASH VICTORY. 


Gifford Pinchot and members of his family paid $124,000 to win the 
Republican nomination for governor of Pennsylvania. They admit it. 
The Pinchot committee aque to have managed the ex-forester’s 
primary campaign, and, obliged to file a sworn statement of the amount 
expended, is quoted as reporting the cost of the campaign at $121,- 


705.51. 

The Record is willing to take the statement of Mr. Pinchot that the 
contributions of himself, his e, and another relative were $124,000 
as the truth; and in its opinion the use of thig enormous amount of 
money for such a purpose is a scandalous thing, a brazen employment 
of the funds of a rich man with an itch for office which no man fit to be 
povermee should be permitted to contribute in an effort to secure his 
el on. 

As to the other statement, which seems to be intended to create the 
impression that only $138,000 was contributed and expended in the 
Pinchot campaign, the Record challenges its truth. It iy clearly not a 
veracious statement of the total cost of the Pinchot primary campaign. 
If tt is intended to create the impression that only that much money 
ster expended in the State in behalf of Pinchot it is not stating the 
acts. 

The attorney general of Pennsylvania, though an unauccessfnl oppo- 
nent of Mr. Pinchot for the G. O. P. nomination, is nevertheless the 
attorney general of Pennsylvania. He should immediately appoint a 
commission to investigate the Pinchot campaign contributions, and in 
the interest of public morality expose the contributors to the fund 
whose offerings to the cause of the politicians opposed to other politi- 
cians were used in the recent primary fight and are not accounted for. 

The charge against Senator NEWBERRY, of Michigan, was that his 
relatives contributed and there was expended in his primary campaign 
about $175,000. But the candidate himself did not give any considerable 
amount to this fond. That scandalous use of boodle, which has been 
denounced from one end of the country to the other, hardly compares 
with the brazen admission of Mr. Pinchot that he parted with over 
$93,000 of his own money; that his wife gave $29,500, and another 
relative contributed $1,500 to help make Mr. Pinchot the Republican 
candidate for governor of Pennsylvania. 

This adds an issue to the contest for governor of Pennsylvania this 


year. < 

Is the election to be bought? Having put up $124,000 for the pri- 
mary victory, how much are the Pinchots going to spend between now 
and the November election? 

Is there not some way to halt the purchase of the governorship of 
Pennsylvania? 

There is. The majority of the people of Pennsylvania have the power 
to stop it by voting for John A. McSparran. The Democratic candidate 
for governor has no boodle to buy the election. But the people are 
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powerful enough to elect a man who has not a few hundred thousand 
— to spend in an effort to occupy the executive mansion at Harris- 
urg. 

If there were no other reason why Gifford Pinchot should not be 
elected governor of Pennsylvania or of any other State, he has furnished 
one sufficient to preclude the probability of his selection by the enor- 
ae amet of money he admits having spent to secure the Republican 
nomination, 


Mr. HARRISON. 
quirer: 
Large sums spent in primary contest. Pinchot report shows ex- 


penditures of more than $122,000. Combine campaign for Alter prob- 
ably cost nearly half a million dollars, 


I am sorry there are not more Republicans.in their seats. It 
seems that they can not be prevailed upon to stay here when 
we are talking about the results of recent elections and enor- 
mous campaign contributions and expenditures, There are now 
on the other side of the aisle only three Republican Senators, 
there being 57 vacant seats over there. If that number of 
them were coming up for reelection in the approaching cam- 
paign there would be more than that number absent after the 
4th of March next, in view of the revelations that are con- 
stantly coming to the front. This article continues: 


Hareisbure, Pa., May 29.—Gifford Pinchot, Republican nominee for 
governor of Pennsylvania at the recent primary, to-day filed his 
expense account, showin he had expended $93,562.14, including 
$82,253.97 which he contributed to the Pinchot-for-governor campaign 
committee, which certified to expenditures of $117,013.08 and unpaid 
bills of $4,692.43. 

That reads like the testimony in the Newberry case. 

The only personal contribution made to Mr. Pinchot was $3,750 
from William Flynn. 

Mr. Pinchot’s personal account shows a contribution of $82,253.97 
to the committee, $11,163.02 spent for copies of voters’ lists, and 
$145.15 personally expended for traveling, 17 
reported as made to him. 

The State-wide committee accounted for $118,033.27 
all sources, including what Mr. Pinchot gave: $29,500 from Mrs. Gif- 
ford Pinchot ; $1,500 from Mrs. C. B. Wood, Simsbury, Conn., an aunt 
of Mr. Pinchot ; $500 each from Dr. M. Carey Thomas, Dr. C. I. King, 
and Frank P. Williams; $1,000 each from Mrs, Barclay H. Warburton 
and Dr, Henry 8. Drinker; $240.83 refunded from the Philadelphia 
and Forest County committees; $990 from small contributions, and 
$48.47 interest earned on daily deposits. 

The expenditure account shows $41,037.35 as the big item, it being 
for the posteard campaign, which reached 2,000,000 voters, and for 
which Mr. Pinchot secured the voters’ list; other expenditures being, for 
Philadelphia County committee, $5,000— 

Probably they got that as Goldstein got his out in St. Louis 
from the Lowden slush fund— 

‘Twenty-second ward committee, Philadelphia, $3.000; Erie County 
committee, $2,000; Dauphin County committee, $3,000; Lackawanna 
committee, $3,000; Pittsburgh committee, $3,000; and 22 counties, 
7.175; organization expenses and dissemination of information, 
55,221.66; copies of newspapers distributed, $4,717.09; office help, 
$5,695.89; office furniture, rent, ete., $1,588.30; mailing, $8,283.34 ; 
telephone and telegraph, $2,360.72; printing. $15,126.22; traveling ex- 
penses, $5,127.97; advertising paid for, $1,779.54. 

The unpaid bills are chiefly for advertising. 

ALL ALTER ACCOUNT NOT FILED. 

Attorney General George E. Alter, candidate for the Republican 
gubernatorial nomination, filed his expense account showing he had 
spent $1,181.80, of which $1,000 was contributed to John H. Mont- 
gomery, chairman of the Alter committee, at Pittsburgh. He received 
no contributions and owes nothing. 

lt is estimated that nearly half a million of dollars was spent 
through various county organizations in the campaign to nominate 
Alter for governor. 

The Alter committee of Potter County received $500 from Frank E. 
Baldwin and spent it. Other counties have yet to be heard from. 

Congressman WILLIAM J. BuRKE’s statement of his expenditures for 
Senator showed he had received $1,900 and spent $2,089. Among his 
contributors were A,.Moore, $1,200; and J. Mulvehill, $200. 

The statement of James J. Walters, chairman of the Burke com- 
mittee, shows $8,894 received, $4,297.57 spent, and $4,563.60 owed. 
The big item of exponen was was. John Douglas, jr., con- 
tributed $4,500; M. F. Boyle and W. F. Hughes each $500. A $500 
contribution from a Pittsburgh labor union was noted. 

Mr. President, recently the eyes of the country have been 
focused on two- primary contests. One was in Indiana between 
Senator New and Mr. Beveridge. The attention of the country 
was concentrated on that contest because the administration 
was strongly supporting Senator New, and his friends made 
the most of that support. He had stood by the administration 
in this Chamber as perhaps no other Senator had, and he was 
entitled, in the State of Indiana, as would any other sitting 
Republican Senator have been in his State who had been servile 
to the wishes of the administration, to the support of the 
friends of the administration in that State. The night before 
the election in Indiana Mr. King—I believe that was his 
name—the campaign manager of Senator NEw, gave out a 
statement in which he said that in no speech of Mr. Beveridge 
had he praised the work of the Harding administration. So 
the country interpreted the result in Indiana as a repudiation 
of the administration and as an indication that some spark of 


Eenerery en was still left in at least a part of the Republican 
arty. 


Then, I notice in the Philadelphia In- 


received from 
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he Fiynn contribution was. 


May 31, 


The other contest that was waged was in Pennsylvania, and 
there the result was received by the country as “ glad tidings 
of good news,” for they thought that Pinchot had smashed the 
old reactionary political. machine of Pennsylvania, the old guard 
which had so long dominated the politics of that State, They 
knew, too, that Pinchot was not pleasing to the present admin- 
istration, and they accepted it in a way as a victory for pro- 
gressivism in Pennsylvania. It pains those of us who believe 
in progressive principles, who believe in the great masses hav- 
ing a voice in the running of the Government, to read the 
revelations of these reports of expenditures and to realize that 
one who has been known as one of the chief apostles of pro- 
gressivism, although he was termed by the late Senator Pen- 
rose aS a “tree doctor,” should have forgotten the teachings 
of progressivism and expended some $93,000 of his own money 
and $29,500 more of money contributed by his wife. 

The Newberry case sinks into insignificance when we analyze 
this campaign for nomination of a governor in Pennsylvania. 
Of course, Senators who voted to indorse the manner in which 
Senator NEWBERRY was nominated in Michigan and who voted 
to seat him here can have no complaint; they can find no fault 
with the expenditure of a large sum in Pennsylvania because 
when they seated Senator Newserry they placed their stamp 
of approval upon the manner in which he had been nominated. 
Of course, under the leadership of the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. Spencer] and under the authorship of the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wit1is] they did get themselves into 
somewhat of a mess and relieved their consciences to some ex- 
tent by adopting a condition to the resolution that seated the 
Senator from Michigan; but every line of that condition, which 
was placed there by the majority side, condemns the enormous 
expenditure of Pinchot in his campaign for governor of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Here is what you said. I suppose that Pinchot did not be- 
lieve you meant what you said in this condition, but at any 
rate you said: 

That whether the amount expended in this primary— 

The Newberry primary— 
was $195,000, as was fully reported or openly acknowledged, or 
whether there were some few thousand dollars in excess, the amount 
expended was in either case too large— 

And yet, in the sworn statement of Mr. Pinchot, he said that 
he spent $93,000 of his own money and $29,500 of his wife's 
money, and spent some other contributions from other sources. 
By this resolution, the Willis proviso—it ought to go down in 
history as the Willis proviso—you said: 

The amount expended was in either case too large, much larger than 
ought to have been expended. 

The expenditure of such excessive sums in behalf of a candidate. 
either with or without his knowledge and consent, being contrary to 
sound public policy— 

The Senator from Michigan said. that that expenditure was 
made without his knowledge. Pinchot, the so-called Progres- 
sive, says under his oath that he contributed $93,000 and his 
wife $29,500; so the only difference—at that is small—is in the 
amounts that were expended by these two gentlemen—one in a 
primary in Michigan for the Republican nomination for Sena- 
tor, the other in a primary in Pennsylvania for the Republican 
nomination for governor. The amount in Michigan was spent, 
as the Senator from Michigan says, without his knowledge. 
The amount in Pennsylvania was spent, as Pinchot says, with 
his knowledge and out of his pocket or out of the purse of his 
wife. 

They go further in this resolution and say: 


The expenditure of such excessive sums in behalf of a candidate, 
either with or without his knowledge and consent, being contrary to 
sound public policy, harmful to the honor and dignity of the Senate— 

So says the Willis proviso. I suppose that the Senator from 
Ohio and some other Senators over there who voted for this 
resolution would say that that did not apply to the gover- 
norship out in Pennsylvania; that they had gotten into the 
habit there in that State, and they were just keeping up 
the custom. We find that some so-called Progressives are 
willing to reform only along their certain lines. They reform 
up to a certain point, but when it comes down to the expendi- 
ture of large sums to be elected to office they are not such 
reformers, 

Out in Indiana, where ex-Senator Beveridge won, he did not 
file any account at all. He perhaps thought—and he was no 
better in that respect than the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
New j—that in'view of the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Newberry case it was not necessary to file any account, and 
they did not file any. Nobody knows how much Beveridge, the 
so-called Progressive, spent in Indiana; but we do know in the 
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case of Pinchot, because Pinchot»was ‘not running :for ‘a. Federal 
office, «and ‘under the \laws iof ‘/Pennsybvania ‘he had’to make his 
report; and we do know that Pinchot, :the, soiealled once -Pro- 
gressive, who is now willing ‘to :vete for the nomination of 
Harding, the reactionary, for another term as;President,-spent 
$98,000 cof his; own’ money and !$20,500<of -his ;wife's ‘money, and 
othermoney -in addition thereto, ito win :the gubernatorial nomi- 
nation. 

This 'Willis: proviso gees further: 

(Che -expenditure of such -exeessive «smmms ‘in ‘behalf :of ia :candidate, 
either with or without his knowledge and. .consent, .being contrary to 
sound public policy. harmful .to the honor and @ignity of ‘the te, 
and dangerous’ to the perpetuity ofa free government— 

If it is dangerous to spend such excessive sums to elect men 
to the Unitell ‘States ‘Senate, why ‘is ‘it*not dangerous’to the ‘per- 
petuity of a free government to expend such enormous sunis to 
nominate men to State offices’? 

Ani ‘it goes ‘further : 

Such excessive expenditures are hereby severely condemned ‘and dis- 
appreved. 

And yet I read in the morning papers that one of the @istin- 
guished Senators who ‘ealis himself a Progressive ‘when ‘the re- 
actionary bunch does not need his vote to put over reactionary 
legislation ‘visited ‘the home of Mr. ‘Pinchot ‘yesterday, ‘and 
there they eenfabed ‘together over “progressive ” measures ‘that 
are to be taken up in the future ;.and yet ‘he knew, ‘doubtless, at 
that time that Mr. Pinehot ¢+had -won :the nomination for gov- 
ernor in Penwsylvania through ‘the expenditure of approxi- 
mately .$185,000, and .he .had assisted :in drafting :the ‘Willis 
proviso—which many Senators -claimed .as .coauthers at the 
timebut which all of them now disclaim having ‘had .anything 
to:do with—in which resolkution bhe-had said that excessive: ex- 
penditures ‘“.are .hereby »severely condemned and disapproved.” 
So wevhave about come to the :point of believing that a Pro- 
gressive Republican bas about as tittle respect for limiting -his 
expenditures to.be elected to office asia reactionary Republican 
has. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON, Yes. 

Mr. KING. I do not see why -the Senator calls Mr. .Pinchet 
and Mr. Beveridge Progressives. 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not, I said “so-called Progressives.” 

Mr. KING. I think they are something like Bevo near beer— 
about.one-half of 1 per cent of. progressivism. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, these large expenditures 
must;stop. If a man, because he is enormously wealthy, runs 
in.a primary for the nomination .and expends .over an. eighth 
of a million dollars, how much will -+he:expend when .it comes 
down to making the:real fight for the-election? ‘The: gentleman 
who is nominated for the Demecratic ticket in Pennsylvania, 
although most worthy and able, is a poor man. He is.a farmer. 
He is;the head of the:grange, as I understand, in that State. 
He will never be able to .get.around the first heat if Pinchot, 
heeause of his wealth, is to continue to pour out lavishly these 
large expenditures as he did for his nomination. 

Mr, President, 1 have merely called the attention .of :the 
Senate to this matter.so that something will be done—and we 
have, of course, no jurisdiction of the situation in the State.of 
Pennsylvania—but. something should :be done to prevent wealth 
polluting elections .and controlling the nomination and election 
of public servants to office. 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY HOOVER, 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. ‘President, this morning, 
white I ‘was signing up some letters at my desk, I was very 
much surprised to hear my mame brought into the debate by 
the junior ‘Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot]. ‘In the 
course of ‘his brief remarks introducing a letter*from Secretary 
Hoover, ‘he several ‘times in ‘parliamentary language called me 
a liar. It‘seems that I am accused of ‘having spoken untruth- 
fully of Mr. Hoovers management of the°vast sums of money 
that had been ‘intrusted ‘to ‘him both by ‘the Government and 
by charitable societies and individuals. "That statement was 
made ‘by me first during the debate in this Chamber which 
sprang up on the subject of the $20,000,000 donation to the 
Russian people, whose government we do not recognize. As 
Senators present ‘will remember, the ‘bill ‘passed last ‘December, 
im order ‘that we might make, ‘as the newspapers stated, a 
Christmas ‘gift ‘to the Russian people, whose government we 
ignore. 

Why did not Mr. Hoover take notice of my statement then, 
last December? Why did*he wait until nearly'the 1st of June? 
Hf ‘he is «a -gentleman, why ¢ould be not have addressed his 
letter ito me? 

(Usually, Mr. President, when ia ‘Senator ‘here representing <a 
great :‘severeign State—-in «my ‘case one of ithe original :thirteen, 


of ‘whose record ‘I am intensely proud, and whose good name I 
mean to maintain on this <floor against .all comers—usually 
when a Senator makes a statement here which jis inaccurate, 
the person who feels :aggrieved addresses ‘that Senator, calls 
his :attention to his error, and ‘asks him to ‘correct it on the 
floor of ‘the Senate,:so ‘that ‘the correction ‘shall go to the coun- 
try in as public a manner as the error was committed. Mr. 
Hoover did mot address me last ‘Deeember, and did not:address 
me this month. 

‘What .is ithe ‘misstatement which ihe ‘says was made ‘to his 
injury? .It was that he :had inot published ‘his statement of 
aceounts and his:vouchers showing the disposition which he had 
made:of these many, ‘many millions of dollars. He says in his 
letter that his accounts have been published in the Conerss- 
sional Recorp. He does not ‘state when and he does ‘not state 
where. ‘Therefore I ‘could not ‘find them -without ‘giving ‘the 
subject more attention:and more itime'than ‘perhaps it deserves. 
He says they have been repeatedly published in ‘the newspapers, 
What newspapers? Of what date? How could anyone possibly 
run ‘down ‘information of that sort, when ‘his own citation does 
not .give you the data upon which you.can proceed? Why did 
he -not iattach ‘to \his letter, as an ‘exhibit, .a:copy? Why does 
he not tell what men and women are on his pay rolls, and what 
salaries they are getting? He does not:do'so. I imvite him to 
do so. The: country would like:to know. 

Does he deny that his agents were so neglectful of their 
work ‘that 2,000 ‘tons of ‘flour rotted on ‘the wharves at Trieste 
when ‘the citizens of Vienna ‘were ‘dropping from exhaustion on 
the streets of ‘that capital, this flour having been bought in 
America, and ‘having ‘been intended ‘to feed those starving 
Viennese? ‘Dees ‘he deny that ‘some of ‘the provisions bought 
with the ‘money ‘which Congress appropriated here in Deceniber 
rotted .on the .Sea .of Azof because there had been no proper 
allowance made for the. shallowness of the water .across the 
bar of the Volga River, piercing the interior of the destitute 
region of Russia? My understanding is that the water on the 
bar is about 16 feet, whereas the steamers in which the food 
was sent drew something like .26 feet, and the steamers not 
being able to-cross.the-bar, it is said that the food was_.ruined. 
If that is not true, Jet him.deny it. 

Who is Hoover, .anyway.? In Who’s Who, ‘the British publi- 
cation, he was listed among the British, his office was given as 
in London, and his residence was.given as in London. This 
was shortly béfore the World War. 

What ‘was the -secret ‘influence which suddenly put him at the 
head of things'in this country? ‘Whorsent him here? Who-ap- 
pointed: him? What.credentials.did Re-bear? What testimonials 
did he bring? Why was-he received here as.a man to be trusted, 
and to be given almost unlimited sums of money to dispose of.as 
he saw fit? 

At the opening of the presidential campaign of 1920, Herbert 
Hoover was reported as saying that he did not know whether 
he was a Democrat or a Republican. Does he know.now? Does 
anybody know? ‘He is a “ Hooeverite”; that is what he is. He 
ran for President, he got a few votes in California, and they 
are said to have cost him as much as the votes about which 
the Senator from Mississippi {[Mr. Harrison] .has been talking 
this afternoon. 

Mr. President, if I*have done injustice to Mr. Hoover or ‘to 
anybody else, I will be only too glad to set matters right, but I 
want to be approached in’‘the right manner myself. 

I wonder how he :got ‘into the Cabinet of ‘President Harding. 
Was'there ‘a dearth of strong men in the Republican Party of 
the Hast, North,.and West? Why did they have to pick up this 
Hnglishman and put him in the Cabinet and give him such vast 
powers? ‘Let him explain ithat. Let him write another letter 
to the Senator ‘from ‘Wisconsin. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY. 


Mr. ‘President, ‘coming ‘down ‘to -another ‘matter, in the Wash- 
ington ‘Herald of this:morning there appears an iarticle by Mr. 
Mark >Sullivan, ‘the gist of ‘which is that the charges against 
Attorney General Daugherty are too old to deserve attention at 
this time. There is no statute of limitations running against 
treason. If the Attorney General is guilty, as charged in the 
Morse ‘case and ‘in some other cases which are not old, ‘then he 
is guiity of moral treason to the administration of which he is 
a member, and«he is guilty of treason to one of the noblest pro- 
fessions that a man ever embraced. As a lawyer, I have always 
been ‘proud of the profession, jealous :of ‘its reputation ‘and of 
its honor, Some of the grandest ‘men of the Old World:and of 
the New have‘been lawyers. Some of the greatest men of an- 
tiquity and of modern ‘times have been lawyers. There ‘has 
hardly been a‘great ‘fight for civil liberty in France, Italy, Eng- 
land, America that was not led«by a ‘member of ‘the legal ‘pro- 
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fession. With the banner in their hands they have moved 
along the forefront of the battle for human progress. With the 
torch uplifted, they strode from generation to generation and 
from century to century, carrying the light of civilization. But 
perhaps the meanest man on earth is the lawyer who possesses 
no high sense of honor and who prostitutes a noble profession 
to ignoble ends. 

The Morse case is not quite so old. Mr. Morse himself is not 
so old; but apparently he is going to get away with the frauds 
he committed on the Government, because the statute of limita- 
tions will be pleaded, after a while, and all.of these cases will 
be barred. Are these premeditated delays being had for that 
purpose, to let the time for prosecution expire? It looks that 
way. 

I will not speak further about the Morse case, but I will call 
attention once more to those matters which I mentioned here 
in-the Senate last week and about which the whole country is 
speaking. I read: 

Add to what you have already said that the district attorney’s office 
in New York recommended criminal prosecution and confiscation of 
cargo, yet Daugherty wired to release ship. J. M. Young is a matter 
of record in the district attorney’s office, and it might be a good idea to 
ask Major Clark, who is handling the case in the district attorney's 
office, for the facts in the congressional inquiry. 

Mr. President, there has been ample time to get a telegraphic 
denial from New York if that specific statement is not true. If 
it is true, then there is a great scandal, which will besmirch 
the whole administration of President Harding. The matter 
can not bé brazened out, It must be met. The American people 
demand it. If the very fountain of justice is impure, what will 
be the state of the stream below? I read again: 


, 


2. Wine seizure. The case referred to is the Continental Wine Co., 
of which Nathan Musher has been indicted only last Saturday in Phila- 
delphia for conspiracy to violate the national prohibition act. Why 
did Mr. Daugherty cause the $200,000 worth of wine to be released? 

Did he cause it to be released? Can he not write a denial 
here, as Hoover has done? Do they think the people are going 
to be silent and inactive while charges like that are repeated 
here on the floor of the Senate? Should he not have enough 
regard for his honor and for the honor of the administration to 
make some denial, if denial can be made? If the facts are true, 
then he ought to be impeached. No man guilty of things like 
that ought to be the Attorney General of the United States. I 
read again: 


e 


_%. Director Harold H. Hart, Thomas Ready, and Michall Lynch in New 
York, in the Federal prohibition department there, were indicted last 
November for a conspiracy to violate the Volstead Act. They released 
illegally 2,000,000 gallons of liquor. When they were arraigned in 
court elder appeared for them. Since this time there has been noth- 
ing heard of the case and criminal prosecution has come to a stop. 

What is the mystery of Felder’s influence with the Depart- 
ment of Justice? Two million gallons of whisky seized under 
the law of the land, and released illegally! Surely, that is as 
large a transaction as came to light in the “ Whisky Fraud” 
cases, which gave so much trouble to the administration of 
President Grant. Surely, that is as great a fraud as those 
which were hurled against Ballinger and forced him out of 
President Taft’s Cabinet. I read further: 

4. There seems to be a good bit of discussion about the George 
Myers pardon, multimillionaire of Ohio, who was sent to Atlanta for 
violation of the Mann Act. After the judge and district attorney rec- 
ommended that he be kept in jail,. Daugherty recommended to the 
President that he, be pardoned. 

Why? This man of many millions was 50 years old, accord- 
ing to my information, and the child whom he debauched was 
a girl of 15. Upon what ground was the recommendation for 
clemency based? What were the reasons for opening the prison 
door to a man so vile as that? The very man who opened the 
prison door to such a man as that, because he has millions, 
refused to open it to those political prisoners, who merely said 
some indiscreet things during the war, and thereby came within 
the scope of the espionage act. They have served, year in and 
year out. Some of them have been sick; their wives have lost 
the support of their labor; their children have begged fur 
ss and yet no pleadings for them can touch the official 
eart, 

Why the difference between these poor men and this rich mil- 
lionaire who ran with and ruined a little girl of 15? ‘The 
American people want to know, and if they are not told there 
will be an avalanche of condemnation at every election that 
takes place hereafter in which the Republicans are pitted 
against the Democrats. 

Mr. President, in the morning’s New York World the leading 
editorial is headed “ Mr. Harding’s Ballinger.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Secretary may read it and that it may 
appear as a part of my remarks in 8-point type. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


The Chair 
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Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I want the edi- 
torial read at the desk. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understood the Senator from Georgia had 
yielded the floor. ‘ 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I yielded with that understanding. 
I supposed the Secretary would rise and read the article as I 
requested; if not, I Shall do it myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator requested that the 
article be printed in the Recorp in eight-point type, and that 
request has been granted. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. And I asked that the Secretary 
read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to having the 
article read? 

Mr. LENROOT. How long is it? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I will read it myself if it can not 
be read at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ing of the article? ’ 

Mr, LENROOT. Of what length is it? ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It is about a half a column in 
length. Is there objection to the reading of the article? The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

MR. HARDING’S BALLINGER. 
{From the World, Wednesday, May 31, 1922.] 

Under the headline “Clear up the war-fraud scandals” the 
strongly Republican Chicago Tribune supports the “ legitimate 
challenge ” of Senator Caraway to Attorney General Daugherty 
to “bring about a Senate investigation of the charges that the 
Attorney General has sought to protect men guilty of war 
frauds from prosecution by the Government.” The ‘Tribune 
supplements its demand with the warning that neither Mr. 
Daugherty nor the Republican Party “can afford to carry the 
burden of such charges as have developed in this matter.” 

The Philadelphia North American is even more emphatic 
than its Republican contemporary in Chicago. It declares flatly 
that “if Attorney General Daugherty retains a shred of regard 
for the President and the administration, he will resign with- 
out delay an office which has been put under a cloud by his 
incumbency.” t 

The Attorney General has already become the Ballinger of 
the Harding administration. Like Mr. Harding, Mr. Taft was 
a kindly disposed President, loyal to his friends and willing to 
assume all the responsibility. When the Ballinger scandal 
became notorious Mr. Taft thought it did not amount to much 
and would blow over if he gave it time. It did not blow over. 
On the contrary, it was the chief influence in wrecking the Taft 
administration. 

Earlier still, President Grant was stubbornly loyal to friends 
who did not deserve loyalty, and the record of some of them 
would have irredeemably ruined a lesser reputation than that 
of the hero of Appomattox. 

Except for Mr. Harding’s intervention, Congress would al- 
ready have acted on the resolution for an investigation of the 
Department of Justice. With a congressional election in the 
fall, it is certain that the leaders of the House and Senate have 
not blocked it because of their high personal regard for the 
Attorney General. That is a responsibility they would not 
assume voluntarily. 

In trying to hush up the Daugherty matter they are doing the 
will of the President, and Mr. Harding is making the most 
serious blunder of his administration. Mr. Daugherty may be 
fit to be Attorney General of the United States, but his fitness 
has been impeached in a manner that can not be ignored. If 
there is to be public confidence in the Department of Justice 
and in the administration of justice under that department, 
either the charges against the Attorney General must be dis- 
proved or there must be a new Attorney General. 

If this were merely a partisan attack by Democrats, the 
President might be justified in his attempt to smother the case. 
but some of the most serious charges against Mr. Daugherty 
have been made by Republican Members of Congress, and Re- 
publicah newspapers are among his severest critics. Mr, Har- 
ding may be able to protect his Ballinger for a time, but soon 
or late the issue is bound to come to a head. Thus far Mr. 
Harding has apparently learned nothing from the fatal mistake 
that was made by Mr. Taft. 

LETTER FROM SECRETARY HOOVER. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. Warson] complains because I did not exhibit to him the 
letter of Mr. Hoover to me before presenting it for the record. 
I will very frankly say that I did not do so, as I ordinarily 


Is there objection to the read- 
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would have done, because of an incident which happened on the 
floor of.'the Senate on the 11th day of last April, when the 
Senator from Georgia in the course of a speech undertook to 
state the contents of a certain letter written by Mr. Wheeler, 
of the Anti-Saloon League, to the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. SHretps]. It so happened that the Senator from 
Georgia was-mistaken as to the contents of the letter. I asked 
him upon the floor of the Senate whether he would not examine 
the letter, which had already been put in the Recorp, and, if he 
found that he was mistaken, whether he would not make a cor- 
rection upon the floor of the Senate. I sent the letter over to 
the Senator from Georgia by a page. The Senator from Georgia 
after reading the letter again asserted the statement which he 
had previously made. I then asked unanimous consent to put 
that letter in the Recorp, and the Senator from Georgia ob- 
jected. I then stated, Mr. President, as follows: 

Mr. Lunroor. Mr. President, the Senator from Goo (Mr. Watson] 
this afternoon stated that Mr. Wheeler, counsel of the Anti-Saloon 
League, had written a letter to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
SHIELDS], offering, if the Anti-Saloon League might name the judge, 
to assist in securing an additional judge in Tennessee. I called the 
attention of the Senator from Georgia to Mr. Wheeler’s letter, and I 
stated that I did not believe the Senator from Georgia would inten- 
tionally misrepresent anybody. We all make our mistakes, Mr. Prest- 
dent, in the heat of debate, and I make my share of them, but I had 
supposed that every Senator upon this floor, when his attention was 
called to a misstatement which involved a gross injustice to any indi- 
vidual, would be willing to correct the statement. The Senator from 
Georgia read the letter, but the Senator from Georgia refuses to correct 
the statement. It is not for me to judge of the conduct of any Senator, 
but [ ask unanimous consent to have the letter of Mr. Wheeler to the 
Senator from Tennessee printed in the RucorD at this point. 

The Presipine Orricer. Is there objection? 

Mr. Watson of Georgia. I object, unleSs the remarks of the Senator 
from Tennesse.» [Mr. SHIBLDS], at the point where I took them up, also 
go into the Recorp. 3 

I then read the letter in the record, exactly as I was com- 
pelled this morning to read the letter of Mr. Hoover into the 
record, because of the objection of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. President, I do not question that the Senator from Geor- 
gia believed it, when he made the statement that Mr. Hoover 
had never made public any of the accounts of the expenditures 
of the money that had come into his hands. However, there 
are many things that I do not know with reference to facts 
which have taken place, but because I do not happen to know 
that a thing has been done I would not feel warranted in rising 
to my feet on the floor of the Senate and charging that it had 
not been done. The Senator from Georgia may. Of course, he 
is the judge of his own conduct. : 

But what are the facts? He questions the accuracy of the 
Statement of Secretary Hoover. After the Senator concluded 
his speech this afternoon, I remembered that I had in my office 
a considerable number of such reports, which had come to me 
from time to time as they were published and issued. I sent 
word to my secretary to bring over whatever he could lay his 
hands upon. I hold in my hand now a bunch of the reports 
which the Senator from Georgia states were never published 
and which he repeats to-day were never published. One of 
them is entitled: 

COMMISSION FOR RELIEF IN BELGIUM. 

Herbert Hoover, chairman. Executive personnel. Balance sheet and 
accounts. French Government accounts. elgian Government accounts. 
Supporting schedules. Statistical data. Covering six years from com- 
mencement of operations, October, 1914, to September 30, 1920. 

Another is entitled: 

Interim report of European Relief Council, including statement of 
contributions by States, and auditors’ preliminary report on accounts. 
' May 31, 1921, ; 

Another is entitled: 

American Relief Administration. Herbert Hoover, chairman. 
‘ aceounts fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 

The next is entitled: 

American Relief Administration. Herbert Hoover, chairman. Audited 
‘ accounts to June 30, 1920, and supporting statistical tables. 
The next is entitled: 
American Relief Administration. 


Audited 


Fiscal report and audit of $100,- 


' 000,000 a ee submitted to the President of the United States 
by United States Grain Corporation, fiscal agent of the American Re- 
lief Administration. September 25, 1920. . 


I send these reports to the Senator from Georgia by a page, 
and the Senator from Georgia will, of course, use his own 
judgment as to whether he will correct his statement. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to say, with 
reference to the Wayne B. Wheeler letter, that the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps], in the course of his long and 

able speech against the new judgeship bill, referred to a letter 
that Mr. Wheeler had written him, and I gathered from what the 
Seuator said that he understood Mr. Wheeler to want to come 
to some kind of an understanding with him about the creation 
of’ a new district in Tennessee and the appointment of the 
| Judge to fill it. My recollection is that Mr, Wheeler stated in 
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that letter that he had always been in favor of a new judge 
from that district, and would gladly aid the Senator from Ten- 
nessee in getting one. The Senator from Tennessee read to 
the Senate his reply to Mr. Wheeler, and my recollection of it 
is that he rather ecurtly rebuffed Mr. Wheeler, spurning his 
cooperation, and said in effect that Tennessee was represented 
by two Senators who could take care of her affairs without any 
assistance from Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler. That is the substance 
of his statement as I recall it, though my memory may not be 
accurate. 2 

The fact that Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler immediately lost all 
interest in the new judgeship for Tennessee, and that Ten- 
nessee did not get a new judgeship would seem to indicate that 
he had wished to come to some understanding with the Senator 
from Tennessee, and failing in that effort, he ceased to be in 
favor of a new judgeship for Tennessee. 

In regard to Mr. Hoover, I said that he did not refer to any 
page of the ConGrEssionaL Recorp. He said in his letter that 
his reports, his accounts, and his vouchers were in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, as I recall the letter. The documents sent 
to me by the Senator from Wisconsin are not in the ConeReEs- 
SIONAL Recorp. They may be official. I shall examine them at 
my leisure. As I remember it, Mr. Hoover not only handled 
Government funds but he handled vast sums taken up by 
societies and contributed by individuals. These reports would 
not cover those sums. But, as I said in my statement to the 
Senator a few moments ago—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. The reports are not confined to Government 
contributions. . 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. As I said, I shall be glad to ex- 
amine them, and if I have done Mr. Hoover an injustice, I will 
correct the statement. af 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to eneourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ener in the chair). The 
Senator from Mississippi suggests the absence of a quorum. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the rglil and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 






Ashurst Frelinghuysen McLean Smith 

Ball Ger MeNary Smoot 
Borah Gooding Moses Spencer 
Brandegee Hale New Sterling 
Broussard Harris Newberry Sutherland 
Bursum Harrison Norbeck Townsend 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Norris Underwood 
Capper Jones, Wash. Oddie Wadsworth 
Caraway Kello: Page Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Kendrick Pittman Warren 
Dial Ladd Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
du Pont La Follette Ransdell Watson, Ind. 
Edge Lenroot Rawson Willis 
Ernst late Robinson 

Fletcher McCumber Sheppard 

France McKinley Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 
tion is upon agreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What is the pending amendment, 
President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

The Assistant SecreTaRy. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Committee on Finance, on page 39, begin- 
ning in line 19, where the committee proposes to strike out 
paragraph 218 as printed in the House bill and to insert a new 
paragraph 218. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the adoption 
of the committee amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, on page 40, 
line 18, in the committee amendment, I move to strike out the 
numerals “75” and to insert the numerals “45.” If no Sena- 
tor desires to discuss the matter further, I ask for the yeas arm 
nays on the amendment to the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. JoNES] 
to the committee amendment, on which he asks for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 


Sixty-one Senators having an- 
The ques- 


Mr. 
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Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Pairrs]. I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Texas [Mr. CunBERson] and vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when Mr. Hper’s name was 
called). The present occupant of the chair transfers his pair 
with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Hamre cp] and votes “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
desire to announce the transfer of my pair with the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Fernatp] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep]. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 
I vote “yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson}, 
who is necessarily absent for the day. I promised to pair with 
him, and I therefore withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, 
I should vote “nay.” __ 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELiar] to the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when Mr. Overman’s name was called). I 
wish to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague [Mr. 
OverMAN] from the Chamber. If he were present, my colleague 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senater from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PEPPER] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
CAMERON] to the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] 
and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HALE. Transferring my pair with the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHretps] to the junior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. WELLER], I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. I desire to inquire if the senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Drr~trncHamM] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. GLASS. I have a general pair with that Senator, and 
in his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARRISON. I transfer my pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Exxins] to the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcrcock] and vete “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] is paired with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. 

Mr. WILLIS (after having voted in the affirmative). I ob- 
serve that my regular pair, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE], is not in the Chamber; but I am advised that, if 
present, he would vote as I have voted. I therefore feel justi- 
fied in permitting my vote to stand. 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the negative. I trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STan- 
LEY] to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELson] is absent on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 40, as follows: 

. YEAS—26, 
Norris 
Pittman 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Underwood 
NAYS—40. 
McLean 
McNary 
Neve 

ew 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 
Oddie 
Page 
Lodge Poindexter 
McCumber Ransdell 

NOT VOTING—30. 
McKinley 
Nelson 
Overman 
Owen 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Caraway 
Dial 
Fletcher 
Gerry 
Harris 


Harrison 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Keves 


King 

La Follette 
oses 

Myers 


Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ga. 
Williams 
Willis 


Ball 
Brandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Calder 
Capper 
Cumorins 
Curtis 

du Pont 
Hdge 


Ernst 
Frelingh 
uysen 

Gooding 
Kell 

ello: 
Kendrick 
Ladd 


Rawson 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterlin 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Wadeworth 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 


Harreld 
Heflin 
Hitchcock 


Cameron 
Colt 

Crow 
Culberson 
Dillingham 
Elkins 
Fernald 
Glass McKellar 


So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now recurs on 
the amendment offered by the committee, 


Shields 
Stanfield 
Stanley 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Weller 


Pepper 
Phipps 
Pomerene 
Reed 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, we have thus 
far discussed only one item of this paragraph in detail. That 
was done because that item had been separately treated in the 
investigation of the subject. The remainder of the paragraph 
is by far more important than the item which we have con- 
sidered. I expect, however, simply to discuss that in a very 
general way and hope we may get a vote on it before a very 
great while. I wish, however, to read the remainder of the 
paragraph, and call attention to the changes in rates which 
are proposed. We are dealing now with commodities which 
affect every household in the land, and the duties will be 
te as increased if the proposal of the committee is 
a pted. 

Beginning on line 19 of page 40 of the bill, I find this state- 


ment— 

illuminating articles of every description, including chimneys, an 
shades, and prisms, incandescent electric t bulbs, with or without 
filaments, for use in connection with artific illumination, all of the 
foregoing, finished or unfinished, composed wholly or in chief value of 
glass or paste, or a combination of glass and paste, 70 per cent ad 


Under existing law the duty varies. This amendment pro- 
poses a new classification. It puts under this one clause arti- 
cles which have been dutiable at 30 per cent. The other arti- 
cles were dutiable at 45 per cent under existing law. 

The paragraph proceeds— 
all glassware commercially known as plated or cased glass, composed 
of two or more layers of r, opaque, colored, or cemitranslucent glass, 
or combinations of the same, 70 per cent ad valorem. 

Under existing law, the duty is 45 per cent. 

_ The paragraph continues*— 

table and kitchen articles and utensils, and all articles of every de- 
scription not specially provided for, composed wholly or in chief 
value of glass er paste, or combinations of glass and paste, blown or 
partly blown in the mold or otherwise, or colored, cut, engraved, 
etched, frosted, gilded, ground (except such grinding as is eed, 
for Ge Ree rs or for pur ° than ornamentation), paint 
printed any manner, sand-blasted, silvered, stained, or decorated 
or ornamented in a manner, whether filled or unfilled, or whether 
their contents be dutiable or free, 65 per cent ad valorem— 


The present rate of duty is 45 per cent, and the proposed rate 
is higher than any ever known on any of the articles in this 
paragraph— 
table and kitchen articles and utensils, composed who or in chief 
value of glass or paste, or a combination of glass and paste, when 
pressed and unpolished, whether or not decorated or ornamented in 
any manner or ground (except such grinding as is necessary for fit- 
ting stoppers or for other purposes other than ernamentation), 
whether filled or unfilled, or whether their contents be dutiable or 
free, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The present rate of duty is 45 per cent. The proviso is 
one which has been common in legislation on this subject here- 
tofore. It makes the containers bear the same rate of duty as 
the articles imported, but not less than the rate provided for 
in this paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator means the contents, not the con- 
tainers. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will read it: 

Provided, That any of the articles specified in this paragraph, if 
containers of merchandise subject to an ad valorem rate of duty or 
to a rate of duty based in whole or in part upon the value thereof, 
shall be dutiable at the rate yee to their contents, but not less 
than the rate provided for in this paragraph: Provided further, That 
for the purposes of this act bottles with cut-glass stoppers shall with 
their stoppers be deemed entireties. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we ought in the first place 
to be content here with the reading of one paragraph from the 
report of the Tariff Commission as to tariff considerations. 

All these articles are either blown or pressed glassware, and 
the Tariff Commission makes a short statement which I will 
read. I do not intend, however, to content myself with the mere 
reading of that, but it should be sufficient for anyone to realize 
that the present state of the industry is satisfactory, and that 
there is no necessity for disturbing it. 

I read: 

The figures of production, imports, and exports for the blown and 
pressed ware branch of the industr for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, show that there was little foreign competition in the domestic 
market in many lines. American factory production amounted to 
$30,279,290. 

This is in 1914. 

Domestic producers exported $2,671,164, or 8.8 per cent, while the 
imports amounted to $2,216,021, or 7.8 per cent of the value of domes- 
tie production. The great expansion in the protection of the different 
groups of articles in the period 1904 to 1914 is a further indication of 
hea domestic conditions. The production of stem ware and blown 
tumblers increased 81 per cent. that of cut-glass ware 255 A nae’ cent, ge 
and electrical lighting ware 129 and 450 per cent, respectively, jellies, 
tumblers, and goblets, 125 per cent. Tableware, with no competitive 
importations, increased 21 per cent. Lamp chimneys and lantern 

used in the burning of kerosene oi} decreased in volume during 
the period, owing to dim ed demand for them. 
_ Mr. President, this paragraph, involving as it does this great 
variety of glassware, demonstrates that this paragraph of the 
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bill at least can not be founded upon any theory except that of 
preventing any importation of any one of these commodities. 
As to a number of them, there is no competition now. As to 
the others, there are some importations, but they are inconse- 
quential; but we are increasing this duty higher than has ever 
been suggested before in any law, and at a time when the in- 
dustry has been growing, growing in almost geometrical pro- 
gression, under existing conditions, and the Tariff Commission 
telis us that existing conditions are healthy. 

Mr. President, in order to show what has happened since 1914 
I quote from the next page, where I have supplemented the 
figures with some more recent ones that are now available. 
This production of $30,000,000 in 1914 had increased in 1919 to 
more than $70,000,000. That enormous production, mind you, 
involves many different items. It involves decorated ware; it 
involves peculiar designs; and, of course, we have been import- 
ing some of these various items, but the tariff on them has cut 
very hittle figure for the reason that the people of the country 
wanted the designs, and were not particular about the price. 
The importations are of that kind, but they have not amounted 
to much. As stated over here, our importations amounted to 
only 7.8 per cent of our domestic production in 1914, and our 
exports were greater, 8.8 per cent; and so I find that since 1914 
the importations decreased. of course, all during the war, and 
while in 1921 they increased somewhat in value, the quantity 
which was being imported prior to the war is not coming in 
here now, 

Under the heading “ Domestic production and consumption ” 
the Tariff Commission say : ; 


The prrtnetion of pressed and blown ware was valued at $30,279,290 
in 1914. This was an increase of 37.9 per cent over 1904, and was 
24.6 per cent of the total production of glass of all kinds in 1914. 


So, mark you, under this paragraph we are dealing with 
about one-fourth of all the pressed and blown glassware, It is 
an item of great consequence. It involves so many different | 
kinds of glassware, nearly every one of which is essential to | 
the comforts of every home in the land, from the common goblet 
to the most valuable cut-glass ware. Those are all involved in 
this. 

In the 10-year period 1904 to 1914 there was a slight falling off in | 


the production of lamp chimneys, less than 1 per cent, and in that of | 
lantern globes a decrease of 22.7 per cent— 


Of course, we all understand why there was that decrease. | 
There was a decrease in the demand. The electric light has | 
been supplanting the kerosene lamp— 
but in electrical and gas lighting ware there were increases of 450.3 | 
per cent and 129.7 per cent, respectively. Tableware production in- | 
Creased 21 per cent; goblets, tumblers, and jelly glasses, 145.6 per | 
cent ; opal ware, 324.9 per cent; and cut-glass ware, 255.8 per cent—- 


Showing an enormous increase in this production, and if exist- | 
ing law had not been sufficient to protect the industry, how can | 
anyone account for these cnormous increases in production? 


The imports of pressed and blown ware from 1911 to 1914, inclu- | 
sive, were a little over 1,250,000 annually— i 


That is, of the pressed and blown ware generally— 
the maximum being in 1911, $1,313,457. The production of general | 


tableware, oon ware, and lamp chimneys is sufficient to supply 
domestic consumption. 


As I stated a moment ago— 


The severest competition has been on thin blown ware such as stem 
ware, goblets, tumblers, etc. 


As to the exports, it says: 


The value of the exports of tableware, cut glass, lighting ware, etc., 
in 1914, was $2,671,164— 


Nearly twice the importations. Further, as to the nature of 
these importations: j 


Very little pressed tableware has been Imported; in fact, consider- 
able quantities were exported before the war began. Imported pressed 
ware consists largely of door knobs. There have been considerable im- | 
ioe of fine grades of blown ware and decorated blown ware. 
ost of this is stem ware. Many plain goblets come from France. 
Ornamental tumblers, etched, cut, or colored, and also highly decorated 
and colored articles, such as oil and vinegar cruets, sugars and creams, 
salts and peppers, and cologne bottles, used to come from Austria. 
Some also came from Germany. 

For the fiscal year 1913, under the tariff act of 1909, the value of 
the imports of blown and Ewer ware (including ware dutlable in 
paragraphs other than par. 84) was $3,006,621; and for the fiscal year 
1914, mainly under the tariff act of 1913, the value of the imports 
of the ware was $3,387,853, including the interim imports from July 
1 to October 1, 1913, of $670,839. 

Nearly 70 per cent of the imports of 1913, and 65 per cent of those 
of 1914, were blown ware or decorated blown and pressed ware, dutiable 
in 1913 at 60 per cent and in 1914 at 45 per cent ad valorem. In- 
candescent lamps with meta! filament constituted the bulk of the re- 
mainder in both years. 


In regard to the prites, if there was a great deal of this ware 
coming in here, there could not have been any great increase, 
but— 
the increases in the average net selling prices f. 0. b. factory of staple 


articles of pressed and blown ware from 1913 to 1917 were as follows: 
Blown tumblers, 182 per cent; pressed goblets, 120 per cent; plain 
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cent; pitcher, common, one- 


, 70 per cent; packers’ jelly, 40 
4-inch, 60 per cent; tumblers, com- 


hal? ‘gall m. 37 it 
mon, one-half pint, 17° pe a 
The Tariff Commission then gives the various rates which 
have existed from back in 1883, varying from 40 per cent up to 
60 per cent, and remarks: 
The fi 8, 
which Sn ae aoe Sepenenne ns ome re nee 
We are also given a table showing the production of these 
different kinds of ware in the United States between the years 
1904 and 1914, together with the percentage of increases of 
production at that time under these different tariff laws, vary- 
ing, as I say, from 40 per cent up to*60 per cent. That table 
is as follows: 


Blown and pressed ware—Production in the United States. 
[From Federal census. ] 


Glass production. io of 


i 
Jellies, tumblers, and goblets. .. ‘on. . 
Lamps do.... 


GPO Ih. s km p Seis h se dbve attics 2 
Blown tumblers, stem ware, wr bar | 
Ss -* 
Opal ware <n 
Cut ware 


I should like to call attention to a table which gives the 
names of the countries to which we are exporting these wares 
and the amount to the country. I find that we are exporting 
to France, Germany, Netherlands, Russia, Swéden, United 
Kingdom, Canada, Central America, Mexico, Cuba, South Amer- 
ica, China, British India, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, Phil- 
ippines, British South Africa, and then small amounts to other 
countries, the table showing that our exports back in 1912 
were $3,329,290 to--those various countries. Of course, the 
greatest amount went to Canada, but.to the United Kingdom 
we sent a great deal, to Germany-:we sent this ware to the 
value of $149,439, and to France we sent these commodities. 
Up until the war we were increasing our exports to those 
countries, In 1916 the exports were nearly five and a half 
million dollars, and about the same amount in 1917 and 1918. 

Of the cut or engraved glassware we were exporting con- 
siderable amounts to Europe sifice the war. Most of it was 
during the war, in 1918, but we have given here the figures for 


| the year 1919—after the war—when our exports of cut glass 


were $269,125. 
Of electric lamps, in 1913 we exported $622,980 worth, most 


| of them to the Western Hemisphere but some of them to 


Kurope, Asia, Oceania, and Africa, and in 1919 we exported to 
South America $1,715,180 worth of electric lamps, 

Then, under the head of “All other domestic exports,” an 
assortment of different wares, I see we sent to Europe in 1919 
wares to the value of $1,479,413; we sent to Canada $2,271,861 
worth; and to a number of different countries in South 


| America, Asia, Australia, the Philippines, and to Africa. 


I do not care to discuss this matter at any great length, but 
I am going to move to keep those duties just where they are at 
the present time. The Tariff Commission has reported that the 
present conditions are healthy in the domestic production, and 
what more do we want than that? We have brought into one 
new paragraph a vast number of these different items, many of 


| which are not imported here at all, all of them in common use 


in the country. 

Do we want deliberately to build up monopolies here in these 
necessaries of life, to put a tax upon every table in the land 
for the benefit of a few manufacturers who want to profiteer? 
As I read this morning they are making profits higher than 
ever before known. In 1920 they paid income taxes on average 
earnings of 28 per cent. 

That would be the effect of making these rates what the 
committee proposes they should be made. I submit there can 
be no reasonable justification for it, and therefere, without 
attempting to put any of these items back to 30 per cent, 
where some of them are now, on line 24, page 40, I move to 
strike out “70” and to insert in lieu thereof “ 45.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish it were possible for 
all Senators to read the report made by a committee of work- 
ingmen who were sent across the ocean to investigate the cost 
of making glassware in Europe, and who also determined the 
cost of making glassware in this country. The purpose was to 
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demonstrate what the American manufacturers could 

pay their men and centinue in business in the United States. 
There are a good many pages of the report, in which they give 
the cost of almost every article of glassware. It covers, I 
think, very close to 100 pages. It is a very full report. Of 
course, in a discussion of the matter here it would be impos- 
sible even to give a summary of that report, but I want to call 
the attention of Senators to the report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion read by the Senator from New Mexico. The body of that 
report was made in 1918, and then it was continued with sup- 
plemental data of imports, and so forth, to 1921, I think. 

We all wderstand the condition in 1918, before the war had 
really been closed. We°understand what a peor index that 
necessarily is in the determination of what should be the tariff 
rates to-day. There were practically no importations at that 
time. War conditions were such, of course, that there could be 
no importations. But the testimony we have here, to which I 
have referred, was from a committee which investigated the 
subject a short time ago. Then we have the Reynolds report, 
which would indicate to some extent the difference in the 
selling price of the product abroad and at home, which will 
give us, of course, some relation between the probable cost 
abroad and at home. 

I want to call attention to a few of the common articles of 
importation. I will take, for instance, blown-glass tumblers. 
The Reynolds report shows that the unit is the dozen. The for- 
eign value in the United States was 69 cents a dozen. The 
landing cost was 8 cents. The present duty is 45 per cent. The 
American selling price of a like article is $1.48, as against 69 
cents, or 250 per cent above the foreign valuation. Thus we 


can get some idea of the amount of tariff which would be nec- 


essary to equalize the rates. 

I will take the next item, which is blown-glass pitchers, 
These come by the hundred unit. The foreign value of 100 
of them was $18.74. The American selling price of a com- 
parable article was $93.33. So we have here $18.74, the cost 
in the foreign market, as against $93.33, or almost five times 
as much, in the United States, or a difference of about 500 per 
cent. We are giving a duty of 70 per cent ad valorem. Those 
articles which cost $18.74 are sold in this country at $46.16, a 
very fine profit. I believe that the importers could afford to 
pay the duty and still have a reasonable profit upon their im- 
porting price. 

I could go through ali the rest of like articles and get about 
the same results. I think that in the matter of the ordinary 
glassware it costs about three to five times as much to produce 
it in this country as it does in the foreign countries. While, as 
has been suggested, I expect the prices in the foreign country 
to go up, and I expect the prices in this country to go down, the 
cost of production in the foreign country to increase and the cost 
ef production in this country to decrease, yet after making all 
of these allowances up to date I think that 70 per cent will not 
be more than a proper protective basis. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, of course we have 
listened to the same statement before in connection with other 
matters. I think the first part of the Senator’s statement 
referring to labor and cost and indicating a desire to protect 
labor is takimg a very good name in vain. I do not believe 
that the good name of labor should be prostituted in this 
fashion. 

It is apparent that all of these conditions have changed. The 
data for the report to which the Senator refers were gathered 
im the year 1920, about a year and a half ago, beginning in 
October of that year and during the following three months. The 
prices to which he has referred are the Reynolds comnrission, 
secured as of last August, and they are based upon German ware 
in great measure. He has said nothing, however, about electric- 
light bulbs, not a word so far as I can recall, but that item is 
put in the bill dutiable at 70 per cent. I want to read a very 
short statement from a letter which was put in the Recorp on 
May 25, coming from Mr. Untermyer, of New York, regarding 
electric-light bulbs. It is a letter addressed to the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fou.erre), dated May 24, 1922. 
I read: 

My Dear Senator: As counsel for the joint legislative committee 
en housing of the State of New York, I desire to have promptly placed 
before Congress, with a view of securing such action as Congress may 
deem appropriate, the following state of facts with respect to the 
General Electric Co. and my comments thereon : 

The company has a virtual oer in the manufacture and sale 
of electric-light bulbs in the United States. It manufactures and sells 
upward of 97 per cent of all such bulbs. The manufacturers of the 
remaining 3 per cent of bulbs are financially so weak and are being so 
harassed with lawsuits by the General Biectrie Co. that they are on the 
verge of extermination and are continuing. their precarious existence 
subject to the will of the General HBlectric Co. 


product is manufactured and sold under licenses 
Blectric Co. 


A limited part of the 
from General 


May 31,) 


The distribution system employed in order to maintain this ponepoly 

*s for two classes of sciling agents known as class “A,” locat 
the large distributing centers, and class ““B,” who are supplied by 
the jobbers, the latter turn making distribution te the consumer, 
Prior to the entry in the Federal court at Toledo of the deeree, te 
which reference will hereafter be made, the General Mlectric Co. sold 
its product outright through these distributing cies, but sinee that 
Teent pian gbarehy the Guibe remain the property of cee Generel Bt 
men n._ where s re e prope: of the Genera. ec. 
tric Co. The latter, after allowing itself a ae profit of over 50 per 
cent above the cost of production and overhead ae requires the 
distributing agencies to exact from: the consumer retail prices that add 
at least another 70 per cent over the selling price of the manufacturer, 
which the constmer is required to pay. 

The prices charged the latter throughout the United States are shown 
to be grossly extortionate, but a large part of the profit is hidden under 
— or exaggerated depreciation, overhead, and other ilegitimate 

rges. 


The situation can best be fMlustrated by a few figures. ‘The total 
business of the General Blectric Co. in all lines for the year 1920 was 
$268,000,000, of which $60,000,000 of its total sales—which excludes 
fase of its chief lieensee, the Westinghouse Co.—consisted of electric- 
ight bulbs, from which it will be noted that about 22 cent of its 
total sales consisted of balbs. Its total net profits for t year were 
about $25,000,000, of which it is forced to admit that about 80 per 
cent was derived from the manufacture and sale of bulbs, so that 22 
per cent of its total business yielded 80 per cent of {ts total profits. 

This not take ‘into account the added burden of 70 per cent 
allowed to its distributing agents, which is at least twice what it should 
be, and is more than double the cost of distributing the various other 
lines in which it deals. These other products, which are largely com- 
Petitive, are practically “ carried” on the back of ‘the ionate 
profits. allowed to the agents on bulbs, 

As one of the many evidences of the concealment of profits in the 
bulb business the following figures for the year 1920 are instructive: 
The total plant account of the company on which $182,271,121.569 had 
been expended up to the end of that year stands on the books at 
$66,536,682.23, as of December 31, 1920, which is less than the actual 
cost of new construction for the four years next oer sock that time. 
There was deducted in that year the sum of $16,577,359.9 way of 
depreciation on the Bac account; for «the year 1919, $7,688,893.68 ; 
for the year 1918, $15,224,162.54. ‘Similar deductions have been made 
in other accounts in order to make it appear that the company is carn- 
ing only about 31 per cent upon the manufacture of bulbs in addition 
to the arbitrary allowances made to its distributing agents. 

It is believed that a legitimate system of bookkee would show 
a manufacturing profit of 100 per cent or mere on Since the 
investigation by our committee there has been slight reductions in 
price; the cost of current has been materially cheapened by itmprove- 
ments in the manufacture of bulbs under patents taken out or acquired 
by the General Electric Co.; but the effect of this intolerable money 
has been and is to paralyze and render impossible any independent 
effort to cheapen such cost. 


Mr. President, that is the concern in whose tnterest the com- | 
mittee proposes to legislate. The present tariff upon bulbs is | 
80 per cent, if my memory serves me aright. It is now proposed ' 
to increase that to 70 per cent. Im the face of the statement 
which I have just read, coming from the attorney of a com- 
mission which has been investigating housing and construction 
problems in New York, I wonder if the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance feels like going further with the proposal to' 
impose a duty of 70 per cent upon bulbs? 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I have not had the pleasure of | 
hearing the Senator from New Mexico during his entire speech, 
but I desire to say that a great quantity of this glass is made | 
by machinery, and the employment of that method of produc- 
tion is increasing all the time. Hence the labor employed is 
not particularly expert labor. Machines made for this purpose 
are being improved and the hand labor in connection with the, 
manufacture of this article has been reduced very greatly dur- 
ing the last few years. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 


I am very giad to have the Sen-: 
ator from South Carolina make that contribution to the dis- 
cussion at this particular time. I have referred to the matter | 
which he has suggested in connection with other paragraphs of: 
the bill, but I am glad to have it referred to in this instance. . 


It is a very important consideration. The truth is that no in-: 
dustry in the country has made such improvements and ad- 
vancements in production as has the glassware industry, if I. 
have been able to comprehend my reading upon the subject. 
The one great problem in connection with the industry now in 
some lines is as to whether human labor, or so-called skilled 
labor, in the blowing of glass is to be entirely eliminated through 
machine production, 

Mr. DIAL. Even in the South human labor in connection | 
with glass manufacture has been very much curtailed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In connection with another para- : 
graph, I expect to call more particular attention to that matter, : 
but in this kind of ware machinery is largely being used; and 
the use of it is increasing in the manufacture of various classes! 
of glassware. The cost of labor does not cut nearly so mach: 
figure as Senators would want us to believe, for the labor cost. in ; 
many of these articles is comparatively neminal. Of course, in 
the production of some articles skilled labor is almost all there ‘ 
is to it except the raw material; but I do not want Senators to 
profane the name of labor as is being constantly done in the; 
discussion of this bill. i 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, just ene word about this 
matter., The letter which the Senator from New Mexico has 
just read from Mr. Untermyer is exceedingly valuable in con- 
nection with this discussion. That letter starts out with the 
statement that the General Blectrie Co. produces 97 per cent 
of these bulbs. The other 8 per cent are produced by some 
independent concerns, which have been practically driven out 
of business ‘by the vewatious litigation against them by the 
General Electric: Go. Mr. Untermyer says: 

The manufacturers of the remaining 8 per cent of bulbs are ‘finan- 
cially so weak .and are being so harassed with lawsuits by the General 
Electric Co. that they are on the — of extermination and are con- 
tinuing their precarious existence subject to the will of the General 
Electric Co. k 

So we have here the case of one great overshadowing trust, 
that manufactures practically all of this product. According 
to Mr. Untermyer the General Electric Co.’s total business in 
1920 was $268,000,000, and $60,000,000 of its total sales con- 
sisted of electric bulbs. It will be noted that upon 22 per cent 
of its total sales 80 per cent of its profits were made; that is to 
say, these bulbs constitute but 22 per cent of its total sales; its 
entire profits amounted to $25,000,000, and 80 per cent of that 
$25,000,000 was made from these bulbs; so that $20,000,000 rep- 
resents the profit of the General Hlectric Co. upon its sales of 
$60,000,000 worth of bulbs. 

This trust, making these enormous profits, is so far pro- 
tected from foreign competition under the present law that dur- 
ing nine months of 1921 there was imported into the United 
States only $21,770 worth of these bulbs, and ‘it is now pro- 
posed further to protect this admitted monopoly, which is mak- 
ing 80 per cent of its profits on the sale of 22 per cent of its 
products, that 22 per cent being bulbs, by giving it a protection 
amounting to 70 per cent; or, in other words, increasing its 
present protection of 30 per cent by 40 per cent more. I pre- 
sume that is not for the purpose of excluding the $21,770 worth 
of foreign bulbs that are imported here, for the General Elec- 
tric Co. would. care nothing about that, but it is for the purpose 
of putting the General Electric Co. in a position so that, if it 
Shall see fit to raise its present extortionate charges against 
the public, it may do so without running the risk of foreign 
competition. In other words, Mr. President, their profits are 
now up to the full level of the.30 per cent protection; they are 
enormous,; but the General Eleetric Co. in its greed wants .to 
raisesthem higher. If they are raised higher, then competition 
from abroad will come in, and so it wants more protection, in 
order that it may raise its rates even still higher and be safe 
against foreign competition. 

A Senator on the other side says that this product can be 
made in Germany for $8—I suppose by that is meant $8 a unit— 
and I presume it can be made here for less than $8 a unit. 
He says this product when it comes from abroad is sold in this 
market for $47. If it is sold in this market for $47, it is 
because the General Electric Co., a trust, able to fix its prices 
at what it pleases, has raised the price so high that the for- 
eigner can come here and get the benefit of the high prices 
which the General Electric Co. has established. They were 
not charging the high prices in this market which the Senator 
on the other side mentioned when they bought in the $22,000 
worth of bulbs, because of the high cost of production in 
Germany; they were charging it simply because they wanted 
the benefit of this market, and the prices of the bulbs were so 
high in this market that they could charge two or three times 
as much as it cost in Germany to produce them, and, in my 
opinion, two or three times as much probably as it cost in this 
country. ; 

We ought to have some evidence from the committee, under 
the circumstances, as to what it costs to produce bulbs in this 
country ; but we have none. If the Senator from North Dakota 
will now tell me what it costs to produce the bulbs in this 
country, I.can reach some idea of the profit the General Elec- 
trie Co. is charging the people of the country for bulbs. All I 
know about it now is that they made a profit of $20,000,000 on 
$60,000,000 of sales of bulbs in this country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, does the Senator desire me 
to answer now? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator has the information, I should 
be very glad to have it. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. I will quote from an epitomized statement 
of the witness, Mr. William P., Clarke, representing the Ameri- 
can Flint Glass Workers’ Union, who went to Europe for the 
purpose of investigating the subject. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not asking the Senator about the 
European cost; I am asking about the cost of producing bulbs 
by the General Electric Co. in this country. 

Mr. Me¢CUMBER. Mr. Clarke tells what the American cost 
is of producing bulbs; and that is all I can go by. I do not 
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know whether the bulbs referred to were produced by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; but he gives the eost of the bulbs in the 
United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The General BDilectric Co. produce all except 
8 per cent. 

Mr. McOUMBER. ‘Then, perhaps that is the cost to which 
he is referring, although I am not certain as to that. I will, 
however, give the figures to the Senator if he wishes them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to have them. 

Mr. McCUMBDR. I shall have to read his statement, which 
is an epitomized statement: 

In 1914, to the best of the witness’s knowledge, the wages of German 
glassware workers avera $10.71 a week, based upon the American 
standard. The wages of American glassworkers at that time were 
$16.23 a week— 

That was back in 1914— 

At the present time skilled men are paid $5.27 a week in Germany, 
as a maximum, in American money— 

Only about half of what was paid them in 1914. 

The cost of production in the United States as compared to the cost 
in Germany— 

I assume he means the labor cost— 


is 8 to 1._ The relative cost of production is also much lower in Czecho- 
slovakia, Belgium, and France. 

American glassworkers have ‘never, in more than 40 
in excess of 02 a week, and are not getting a wage at the 
os time. The cost of skilled labor the production of electric 

ulbs (glass only, without the filament) is not over 15 cents a hundred 
in Germany, le domestic labor costs for the same article are 
$1.54 a hundred, or ten times as much. 
he selling priee of the American-made electric bulbs is $27 a thou- 
sand. The witness was informed by a dealer in German electric buibs 
that — were laid down in the United States at from $19 to $22 a 
thousan 
Now, this is the point: 


The American cost for these bulbs is $15.40 a thousand for the skilled 
labor only, not taking inte consideration overhead, fuel, and other ex- 
premee. Electric bulbs sold for $18 or $19 a th 

nited States. American-made lamp chimneys sell for $1.35 per dozen 
in Chicago, Ill., and a German itute, practically as good, is selling 
for 30 cents per dozen. 

Ninety per cent of American glassworkers work on a piecework 
basis, unlimited production, and in no instance do they work less than 
eight hours a day; in most instances eight and a half hours. 

Remember that the American cost for these bulbs is $15.40 
a thousand for the skilled labor only, and in another section of 
the testimony it is claimed that the labor alone is more than 
50 per cent; but averaging it at 50 per cent the cost would be 
$30.80 in the United States, while the Germans are able to sell 
at from $19 to $22 a thousand as compared with our cost of 
more than $30 per thousand in the Tnited States, without tak- 
ing into account the overhead expenses, and so forth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understood the Senator in 
his first statement to say that certain bulbs which could be pro- 
duced in Germany for $8 a thousand were sold in this market 
for $47. : 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; I stated that this witness was 
informed by a dealer in German electric bulbs that they were 
laid down in the United States at from $19 to $22 a thousand, 
and the American cost for these bulbs in labor alone is $15.40. 
I understand that that cost is about 50 per cent of the cost, 
which would make, with the material added, about $30.80; and 
that does not take into consideration the overhead expenses, 
cost of selling, and so forth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I know nothing about the 
labor cost of producing these products in Germany or in the 
United States; but I shall not accept, because I do not believe, 
the statement that the labor cost of this product can be eight 
times as much in the United States as it is in Germany. That 
seems to me wholly incredible, especially in view of the state- 
ment that I read into the record this morning from a gentle- 
man who has just been over in Germany investigating the in- 
dustries in that country, in which he said that the labor costs 
over there were at a very much higher level than they were 
before the war. Some products may have been produced in 
Germany immediately after the war closed at a very inadequate 
labor cost because of a general feeling among the German peo- 
ple at that time that it was their patriotic duty to aid the Em- 
pire—the Republic, as it is now—in its scheme of capturing 
world markets by working for very low wages, just as there 
was a sentiment among the manufacturers to contribute their 
mite to the same general scheme by accepting small profits; 
but TI think all the testimony tends to show that to-day the 
workmen are insisting in Germany, as they are in all the coun- 
tries in the world, upon the international scale of wage, just 
as the German manufacturers are insisting upon full profits. 

It is incredible to ‘me that in the country next to our own of 
the greatest industrial development, with the most thorough 
organization, both as to labor and as to manufacturers, it 
should’ cost only one-eighth as much for a man to make a given 
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product as it costs in this country. If you were to tell me a 
story of that sort with regard to the labor in Haiti or with 
regard to the labor in Africa as compared with that in 
America, I would believe it; but when you tell me that in Ger- 
many, a country distinguished throughout the world for its 
intelligence and its efficiency in production, a country which, 
by reason of its intelligence and its efficiency, was gradually 
acquiring the commercial ascendency of the world, with the 
same kind of machinery a German laborer can produce eight 
times as much as an American:laborer can produce, I say it is 
incredible. 

Mr. President, so far as the cost of this product in this coun- 
try is concerned, I do not know whether it is properly repre- 
sented or not, but I do know that a large part of this work is 
done to-day by machinery, and improved machinery, as the 
Senator from South Carolina has just stated; and wherever we 
are introducing these improved machines the labor cost consti- 
tutes a constantly diminishing factor in production. I read the 
other day of a machine which, operated by a single man, could 
make 150 pairs of shoes in one day. Undoubtedly this great 
American trust that dominates the industry absolutely is em- 
ploying the finest machinery in the world, the most up-to-date 
machinery in the world; and if this product can be made in 
xermany for $8 labor cost, or $18 total cost, I have but little 
doubt that it can be made in this country for practically the 
same cost. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. If those figures are correct, that it costs eight 
times as much to manufacture these bulbs here in the United. 
States as it does abroad, I am very much interested to know 
why they are not imported. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thank the Senator for the suggestion. I 
was just reaching it as the Senator made the point. 

Here we have this situation: We have a trust here in this 
country, and it is now claimed that that trust is not charging 
extortionate prices, that its cost of production is very high, 
that it is higher than the German cost of production by eight 
times so far as the labor element is concerned, and that the 
total cost of production of this article abroad is, I believe the 
witness said, $18 as against $30, more than a third less than 
it is in this country; and yet, Mr. President, in the face of that 
fact, with a tariff of only 30 per cent, we are advised that the 
entire German importation for the last year, 1921, was of the 
value of less than $25,000. What does any reasonable man 
suppose would happen if that were true? 

Mr. President, we talk about things here, it seems to me, in 
an illogical and unreasoning way. This great body is supposed 
to have some common sense, and we ought to look at these ques- 
tions from a common-sense standpoint. We ought not to be 
accepting any juggling of figures that may be brought to us 
here by people who are seeking to get more protection, people 
who are seeking to bring about a condition which will enable 
them to increase their already swollen profits. 

As a matter of common sense, Mr. President, if the figures 
of the Senator from North Dakota are correct, if Germany 
is alert, if Germany wants trade, and we have the most inviting 
market upon the face of the earth, we have a trust here that 
raises the price of ‘this product well up toward the sky, and 
affords the finest opportunity of exploitation upon the face of 
the earth, provided Germany is able to meet American com- 
petition, and we are told that she can meet it because she can 
make her product at two-thirds of what it costs us to make 
it, and if these labor-cost figures are correct, she can make it 
for very much less than two-thirds of what it costs us to make 
it. If those figures are correct, she ought to be able to make 
this product for at least one-fourth of what it costs us to make 
it. Indeed, I might even reduce those figures, and say she ought 
to be able to make it at one-eighth of ‘what it costs us to make 
it. If the labor cost is only one-eighth of the labor cost here, 
and the labor cost is 55 per cent of the total cost of this 
product, then tell me why Germany can not make it for one- 
fourth of what we are making it here? She can send her prod- 
uct over here, and she can get the benefit of these high trust 
prices, established by the General Electric Co. The cost, they 
say, is $30 a thousand. I suppose they are selling the product 
for about $47 or $48 a thousand, judging from the profits they 
make. So the field: is open to Germany at prices anywhere 
below $47 a thousand. 

It is said the manufacturers in Germany can produce these 
commodities at one-eighth the American labor cost. If we can 
make them for $30, and the labor cost in Germany is one- 
eighth ours, you can lop off $27.25 for difference in labor costs, 
and you can lop off more for the other differences which it is 
contended exist, and if these figures are correct this product 
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can be made by Germans and sold in the American market for 
probably one-third the prices which are now charged by the 
General Dlectric Co. and the manufacturers of Germany make 
money. ‘ 

Then, in the name of high heaven, under those conditions, 
why does Germany permit the General Electric Co. to command 
the whole market in the United States? Why does she not 
come in and take charge of it? Why does she content herself 
with sending only $22,000 worth of this ware here in nine 
months? What is to prevent her from doing it? Nothing but 
that 30 per cent tariff. It is likely that the 30 per cent tariff 
does keep her out right now. I think it is very likely that the 
German cost is very much nearer the American cost, and that the 
30 per cent keeps them out and protects the trust. 

The trust would probably be satisfied with these conditions, 
They already have a high enough tariff to keep the German 
product out. They already have a tariff that has kept the 
Germans out. Every sensible man knows that that 30 per cent 
would not have kept the Germans out if they could make this 
ware at one-eighth the labor cost at which it is made in this 
country. 

Why does the General Electric Co. ask for a higher rate? 
They have a profit which gives them command of the whole 
market. Of the 60,000,000 bulbs consumed in this country the 
General Electric supplied in nine months in 1921 all except 
$22,000 worth, or at the rate of about $25,000 worth in a year. 
They ought to be content with that. That is true not only of 
this year but it has been true of the years which have passed. 
Why, in that situation, does the General Electric Co. want more? 
There is but one reason in the world for it, and that applies not 
only to this case but to many cases where industries which 
now are not confronted with any foreign competition to speak 
of are still asking for much higher rates of duty. : 

They are not satisfied with the profits they are now making. 
They want to increase their profits. They want to advance their 
prices. The present law protects them only to the extent of 
their present profits. If they go above those profits, then the 
foreigner can get over the wall of protection and bring his 
products in here. They want the opportunity to increase their 
prices and their profits without the risk of foreign competition. 

The General Electric is already amply protected by this 30 
per cent rate. It is already secure with its 30 per cent duty 
against foreign competition, and if we give them 40 per cent 
more they can increase their prices 40 per cent over the preSent 
prices, if they want to, and still be as secure and protected 
against German competition as they are now. 

This bill reeks with that sort of thing. It is writtén not by a 
committee of the Congress of the United States; it is written 
by the industries which are here seeking higher and higher 
protection in order that they may exploit and rob the people to a 
greater extent than they are now robbing them, They have 
written these rates, and they are asking the American Senate 
to indorse them. 

For one, I say that rates like these are an insult to my intelli- 
gence and my common sense, and the bill is full of them. ° 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have just come into the Senate, 
and I ask the Senator whether the articles embraced in the 
paragraph under consideration are made largely by the electric 
company .which is generally known as the Electric Trust? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The letter of Mr. Untermyer, who has just 
investigated this matter thoroughly, is to the effect that the 
General Electric Co., which is a trust, produces 97 per cent of 
the entire amount consumed in the United States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, some months ago I was in New 
York and I made some investigation in regard to this so-called 
trust. The proof before the Lockwood committee, as well as 
other extraneous facts which came to the attention of the pub- 
lic, quite clearly established that the company or organization 
referred to is a trust. 

Why the Department of Justice has not proceeded against 
it for the purpose of dissolving it, or why criminal proceed- 
ings have not been commenced for violations of the Sherman 
antitrust law, I am not able to understand. There is some 
criticism of the Department of Justice because of its failure 
to prosecute combinations and conspiracies which are violators 
of the Sherman Act, and I have hoped that it would vigorously 
attack some of these gigantic monopolies that are preying upon 
the people. 

The Carbide Trust is one. Under the last administration 
the Federal Trade Commission made an investigation of this 
last-named’ organization and, I feel sure, found that it came 
within the denouncements of the statute. Mr. Myron T. Her- 
rick, ambassador to France, is one of the leading officials of 
this trust. There is no indictment of the Carbide Trust; no 
steps taken to secure the dissolution of that illegal ofganiza- 
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tion; no indictment of the Electric Trust; and no proceedings, 
as I am advised, to secure the dissolution of that illegal organ- 
ization, 

We have made very liberal appropriations to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for the purpose of enforcing the Sherman anti- 
trust law and the Clayton Act. So far as I cam learn the 

tions instituted have been few, and the actions to secure 
dissolution of trusts have been infrequent not only by this 
administration but also by former administrations. Many of 
the e seem to regard the Sherman Act as a joke; I am 
afraid that this mental attitude has been the product of either 
the incompetency or the indifference of some ef the prosecut- 
ing officers of the Government. However, during the last two 
years of the former administration there was a genuine effort 
to enforce the law, and the results of the investigations made 
would have become universally known if the same officials 
had been continued for a short time. There is a feeling that 
both parties have failed to attack illegal combinations with 
that earnestness which should. characterize the enforcement of 
the law: I have felt that the Sherman law has been often 
flouted by big business interests, and that the officials who 
should have proceeded against them were too indifferent to 
such violations. 

Distriet attorneys, I am told, have been slow to proceed be- 
cause of the policv of the Department of Justice, which seemed 
to proceed upon the theory that no suit could be brought under 
the Sherman or Clayton Acts without the authorities at Wash- 
ington directed, no matter how conclusive the evidence seemed 
to be against defendants. In other words, while loeal district 
attorneys have felt authorized to initiate prosecutions for the 
violation of the Pederal statutes for homicide, for instance, 
counterfeiting, violation of the narcotic drugs act, and the vio- 
lation of a multitude of other penal statutes, when it came to 
enforcing the Sherman antitrust law they had to get the con- 
sent of Washington. 

Without specially declaring the cause, it is apparent that 
there has grown up in the United States a multitude of oppres- 
sive industrial organizations. They are trusts or monopolies, 
and defy the laws of competition or, rather, they destroy them. 
They have existed for years under both administrations, and 
they are now prosperous and potential under the Republican 
administration. The result will be that if those laws are not 
enforced against such organizations the people will ultimately 
demand that corporations engaged in interstate commerce shall 
obtain a Federal license to do business or be subjected to some 
sort of Federal control, the effect of which will be to destroy 
initiative, retard the development of legitimate business, and 
arrest that proper industrial progress which should characterize 
this the greatest Nation in the world. 

I am not opposed to big business. Through the policies of 
integration, there are of necessity great organizations. Per- 
haps Mr. Roosevelt, as much as any statesman in modern 
times, appreciated that fact, but he, rather inelined to follow 
the school of philosophy expounded by some of the professors 
in the University of Wisconsin, felt constrained to advocate the 
control of these corporations by Federal regulation. I would 
regard that as mischievous, impolitic, and unwise for many 
reasons, and particularly for the good of the people; but Fed- 
eral control of these great industrial organizations is bound to 
come unless the law of competition is observed in the United 
States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. While I suppose this discussion is not very 
material to a tariff law, yet it is a very interesting one, and 
the subject appeals very strongly to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

I suppose the Senator from Utah will coneede the general 
purpose of the antitrust law was to secure and maintain a@ help- 
ful competition among the industries and productions of the 
country——- 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A competition which would result in fixing 
reasonable prices for the commodities which those industries 
produce. The Senator from Utah knows that the Standard Oil 
Co. was successfully prosecuted, and I am wondering why he 
is including in his criticism the Supreme Court of the United 
States as well as the Department of Justice. I pause for an- 
swer to that inquiry. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is embarrassing for a lawyer 
to speak in a disparaging or critical way of the courts, espe- 
cially the Supreme Court of the United States; a court which 
we all respect. Yet I may say, with all due deference to the 


court, that in my opinion a number of its decisions construing 
or applying the Sherman antitrust law have tended to weaken 
that law and deprive it of some of the potency which the legis- 
lators who framed the law believed that it possessed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the Senator from Utah will remember 
that the Supreme Court held that the Standard Of] Co. was in 
violation of the antitrust law, and proceeded to render the de- 
eree or the judgment which it believed to be necessary in order 
to dissolve it and to bring in the competition which theretofore 
had been suppressed. 

Mr. KING. I @id not have in mind particularly, I may say 
to the Senator, when I made that reply, the Standard Oil case. 
I had in mind the steel ease, for instance, and others, particn- 
larly where the so-called rule of reason was applied. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not myself thinking of those cases in 
which the defendants have been held not guilty. I am thinking 
of the cases in which the defendants have been pronounced 
guilty. Has there been any more competition among the oil 
companies since the decree in that case was rendered than be- 
fore? 

Mr. KING. No; I think there has been and is, if the Sena- 
tor will pardon me, a head to the Standard Oil Co. yet, though 
there appear to be a number of parts which seem to be entirely 
independent of each other. There seems to be some central, 
powerful, and integrating foree which guides all the parts and 
directs their efforts to a common end. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator will remember that the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co. was dissolved by a decree finally affirmed and, 
indeed, rendered by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Does the Senator think that there has been any more competi- 
tion among the manufacturers of tobacco in its various forms 
than before? 

Mr. KING. I am not able to answer the question because 
of the conflicting testimony which has been brought to my 
attention. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator remembers, because it hap- 
pened in his own country, that a railroad combination, of 
which the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. was a part, was found 
to be in violation of the antitrust law and dissofved. Has there 
been any marked advantage to the people noticed by the 
Senator since that dissolution took place? 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that we can easily 
differentiate transportation companies interstate In character 
from the industrial corporation, because the former are ame- 
nable to the Interstate Commeree Commission in the question 
of rates and such regulations as the commission by law has 
promulgated or may hereafter profulgate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Nevertheless those companies were found 
to be guilty of a violation of the antitrust law, and probably 
very righteously so. I am asking these questions to put up to 
the Senator from Utah the consideration of some more effective 
way in which to deal with these things. It is of very little 
account, from my sta@fdpoint at any rate, to have the Attorney 
General proceed toward the dissolution of some trust or alleged 
trust, and after it is all over, after he has won a victory and 
has accomplished his purpose, to discover that we have just 
as little competition, or possibly less competition, than we 
had before. 

Mr. KING. Let me see if I understand the Senator. His 
conclusion would seem to be that the Sherman antitrust law, 
even where it has been applied, has been wholly ineffectual to 
remove the wrongs of which complaint was made, and, there- 
fore, I would assume from the Senator’s position, if I under- 
stand it correetly, that he thinks the Sherman antitrust law 
ought to be repealed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think so, but I think the Senator 
from Utah could employ his great talents even to better ad- 
vantage in considering how it can be rendered more effective 
than in challenging the fidelity of the various Attofneys General 
in enforeing it. I am in entire sympathy with the object to be 
accomplished, but I think it is hardly fair to say in this public 
way that the Attorney General, either under the previous ad- 
ministration or under this administration, has failed to recog- 
nize and perform the duties which that law imposes upon him. 
I really think they have done the best they could and have 
proceeded in every case in which they have believed that any- 
thing could be accomplished for the benefit of the people by 
prosecution. I hope the Senator from Utah will find some 
measure of constructive legislation that will enable us to bring 
back and to maintain that competition upon which alone, as I 
believe, the safety of the American people depends. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator’s statement concern- 
ing the importance of maintaining competition I regard as pro- 
foundly wise and opportune, I think unless we do preserve the 
law of competition we will destroy our industrial system, and 
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when we destroy our industrial and economic system our politi- 
eal system will be destroyed or radically changed, because, 
whether we will or not, there is such intimate relation between 
the industrial and economic life of the people and their politi- 
cal system that when the foundation of the industrial system 
is broken down or greatly disturbed the political system will 
react to such changes. History proves this statement. It finds 
corroboration in the situation in Russia during the past five 
years. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Iowa has referred to the 
Standard Oil decision, The Senator does not remember, I sup- 
pose, that two years ago the Senate passed a bill I introduced 
which would have corrected that matter. Under the dissolu- 
tion decree of the Standard Oil Co. they did not change the 
stockholders; they dissolved the one big company and formed 
several, about 20, and divided the territory. The same stock- 
holders own the same interest practically in all the companies, 
and of course those companies are run, as the Senator from 
Utah says, just as one company. About 70 per cent of all the 
stock in all the 16 or 20 different Standard Oil companies is 
ewned by the same people; about 53 per cent of all the stock is 
owned by 16 persons. They are to-day, as investigation by the 
Federal Trade Commission shows, operated as one company, 
and there is no competition. The Senate passed a bill which 
would have prevented that and prevented the stock from being 
sold or transferred to the same people who now own a majority 
of the stock. For instance, in the case of the death of a pres- 
ent stockholder or the sale of any of the stock owned by the 
stockholders they would not be allowed to sell that stock to one 
of the present stockholders of the company. 

As long as the same stockholders control a majority of the 
stock in all the companies, of course there will never be any 
competition. Since the Clayton antitrust law was enacted 
preventing price discrimination the Supreme Court dissolution 
decree was a good thing for the different Standard Oil com- 
panies. If there was only one company on the same commodity 
they could not discriminate in prices, except as to difference in 
the cost of selling or transportation; but as there are several 
companies, they can discriminate in price and not violate the 
law, even though most of the stock of all the companies is 
owned by a few persons.. That is a condition that has existed 
in a number of instances in the past. The Standard of Ohio 
has sold gasoline at one price in the State of Ohio, and the 
Standard of Indiana sold at another price in Indiana, just 
across an imaginary State line, and they were not violating the 
law because they were different corporations. If they were all 
one corporation they could not violate the law, and they would 
have to sell at one price and not discriminate. 

The dissolution of the Standard Oil Co. was the very thing 
they would have preferred. As I have stated, under the Clayton 
Act, preventing discrimination in price, gke Standard Oil Co. 
can how discriminate in price in different territory without 
violating the law, because there are a number of the companies, 
and they have divided the territory, giving to each Standard Oil 
Co. a certain territory which does not conflict or interfere with 
any of the other several companies. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not want to be misunderstood or leave 
any opportunity fpr misunderstanding. I think the Supreme 
Court of the United States did everything that it could do in 
the dissolution of the Standard Oil Co. I can not imagine any 
power that it had that it did not exercise in the rendition of its 
decree. There are opportunities for amending the law, possibly. 

I doubt, though, whether the position of the Senator from 
Georgia is correct in that if the Standard Oil Co. were a single 
organization instead of 22 or 23 or 30—I do not remember just 
how many there are—that condition would prevent the Standard 
Oil Co. from gelling at one price in Indiana and another price in 
Illinois and at still another price in Ohio. I do not know of 
any law that prohibits any discrimination with regard to selling 
price in different localities. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think under section 2 of the Clayton Act 
that would be against the law. I would state that the Senate 
passed a bill which I introduced which I believe would correct 
these abuses, but the House declined to pass it. Bills of a 
similar nature are before the Senate now, but we have not had 
any action on them yet, and I am afraid we will not get any 
action on them at this session. 

Mr. KING. I repeat what I was stating when I yielded to 
the Senator from Georgia, that the views of the Senator from 
Iowa I regard as eminently sound. There is such an intimate 
relation between the industrial life and the political life of 
the’ country that unless we have industrial prosperity and in- 
dustrial progress and development we will witness great 
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mutations in our political life and conditions. The Senator is 
familiar with the French economists, who have pointed out 
that the struggles of the past to get civil liberty, political lib- 
erty, and religious liberty were followed by struggles for indus- 
trial freedom. There must be industrial freedom as well as 
political freedom and civil liberty. Indeed, I might say these 
ean not long exist—civil and political liberty—unless there be 
industrial liberty. 

As I said a moment ago, I have no objection to big business 
per se, but it must be honest business, it must be fair business, 
it must be competitive business. The Senator paid me the 
compliment to say that I might employ my talents to better: 
advantage in suggesting in a constructive way some emenda- 
tions of the law instead of criticising some who are charged 
with the enforcement of the law. 

Mr. President, I do not want to do any person or party an 
injustice, but I have felt that there has not been as vigorous 
an enforcement of the Sherman law as was necessary or proper 
for the interests of the country. There has been uncertainty 
as to what it meant or what the courts would do and many 
obstacles have been interposed to prevent its execution. Offi- 
cials have at times been discouraged with the results which 
had followed their efforts. In my opinion, the criminal fea- 
tures of the law have not been invoked as often as they should 
have been. I believe the American people want that law en- 
forced. They want trusts dissolved ; they are opposed to indus- | 
trial organizations which prevent competition and devour the 
smaller business enterprises. They are not opposed to big busi- 
ness per se. It is only when corporations become criminal 
and destructive of competition that the people feel that cor- 
porations ought to be proceeded against and their power curbed 
or destroyed. 

Let me say to the Senator that I introduced a bill some time 
ago which is now pending before his committee; it may not be 
a constructive contribution to the law, yet I think that it would 
improve the Sherman antitrust law to some extent. I ask the 
attention of the Senator, when the committee meets, to the 
measure which I introduced some months ago. 

However, Mr. President, I rose merely to say that the evi- 
dence, I think, shows that the. electric trust dominates the 
domestic field as to the products embraced within the para- 
graph under consideration; and we are now not only condoning 
its crimes, its exploitations, its profiteering, but we are licens- 
ing its predatory activities. I can not conceive of any justifi- 
cation for this paragraph and for the enormous duty which is 
placed upon the products therein referred to. 

In conclusion let me again say, Mr. President, that we must 
have either a free and fair competitive system in the United 
States, in which there is an open field for the humblest and 
the smallest capitalist, or it is going to be governmental regu- 
lation, and the big business interests must understand it. 

They have got to treat the public fairly; they have got to be 
satisfied with reasonable profits. If they reach out in a ruth- 
less way for the purpose of destroying competition and drawing 
into a few huge, colossal industrial organizations the business 
of the United States, then an irresistible demand will be made 
for Federal control of interstate commerce, the licensing of 
corporations, or the regulation of all corporations which are 
engaged in interstate commerce. That I should regard as a 
calamity. 

It is, Mr. President, because I believe in business organiza- 
tions, in the right of men to organize and to make fair profits, 
even large profits, that I am pleading for corporations and for 
the great industries to deal fairly with the people. I am a better 
friend of big business which is honest and legitimate than 
are some of the Republicans on the other side of the Chamber 
who are proposing to give big business a bigger club with 
which it may beat down the masses of the people. If Repub- 
lican Senators license corporations and domestic producers to 
exploit the people, they are enemies not only to the people but 
to business itself. We want a prosperous and a contented 
people. Contentment will bring prosperity. There will be con- 
tentment and peace and progress in our land when we practice 
justice and when all interests perceive their close relationship— 
indeed their interdependence. Let business men have a fair 
field—unhampered by foolish and obsolete laws and regula- 
tions; but do not enact laws to give them special privileges or 
license them to plunder the people. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, incandescent electric-light bulbs 
were provided for in paragraph 229 as the pending bill came 
from the other House. I wish to say to the Senate that the 
General Electric Co. had nothing whatever to do with the trans- 
ference of that item from paragraph 229 to paragraph 218, 
That transfer was based upon a statement made by Mr. William 
P. Clarke, national president of the American Flint Glass 
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Workers’ Union, of Foiedo, Ohio, who had just returned from a 
visit to Germany, and who testified before the committee after 
the hearings had been closed. He was accompanied by Mr. 
P. W. McCreary, the superintendent of the Phoenix Glass Co., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., who had also accompanied Mr. Olarke to 
Germany. 

The statement was made there—I think it has already been 
referred to in the Senate to-day, and I do not wish to repeat 
it; it will be found on pages 5190 and 5191 of the hearings— 
that so far as the electric bulbs are concerned—and Mr, Clarke 
pointed to the bulbs in the chandelier in the committee room— 
it costs a little more than ten times as much to make those 
bulbs in this country as it costs to make them in Germany. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. -President, I should like to ask the Senator 
whether he thinks the witness was unbiased? Is it not to the 
interest of those he represented to keep up the cost? 

Mr. SMOOT. I rather think the laboring man desires to 
keep the costs up, if possible, in order that he may continue to 
receive the wages he is receiving to-day. I will say to the 
Senator now that if Mr. Clarke’s testimony is correct, and the 
latest report I have from the Department of Commerce is also 
correct, the worker in Germany hardly receives any more for a 
month’s work than is paid in this country for a day’s work on 
this class of commodity. 

Mr. DIAL, If that is true, I do not see how they can live 
at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not discussing the question as to how 
they can live, but I have here a report which, when the proper 
time comes, I am going to put in the Recorp, showing exactly 
what the foreign labor receives, according to the findings of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. DIAL. Personally, I have not much faith in either one 
of the reports. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has a perfect right to have no 
faith in them or to have all the faith possible, but that does 
not change the testimony given. The majority of the commit- 
tee decided to put bulbs under paragraph 218—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr, President, did I understand the Sena- 
tor to say that labor in the United-States costs 10 times as much 
as labor in Germany? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and more than that, if this report is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. When was that? 

Mr. SMOOT. That was at the end of 1921. I have a copy 
of the report to which I have referred. It is just out, and has 
not been printed as yet. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Such a condition would enable the Ger- 
man manufacturers to drive our manufacturers out of our home 
market, r 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know how soon they will do that; I 
can not say anything about what Germany is going to sell her 
products for; and that is not what I rose to discuss at this 
time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator states that the figures he 
has given are for last year? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are brought up to December, 1921. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course, the foreign producers, then, 
must have taken possession of our market by this time? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; they have not done so as yet. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator state what the imports 
are? 

Mr. SMOOT. Those figures have already been given. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The imports are merely nominal, are they 
not? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They amounted to about $21,000 as against 
millions of dollars of production in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT, They are nominal so far as electric light bulbs 
are concerned. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Let me ask the Senator another question: 
Did the Senator believe the statement that labor was 10 times 
more expensive in the United States than in Germany? 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, I do not believe the statement that was 
made by Mr. Clarke; but I am at a loss to know what position 
I will take since I received the report to which I have referred 
from our own Department of Commerce. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator would not like to have us 
believe that labor is 10 times more expensive in this country 
than it is in Germany, would he? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not ask the Senator to believe anything. 
I do not propose to say that the figures are absolutely correct 
because I have not made a personal investigation, but I do not 
propose to quote anything here unless I have the evidence for it, 
and then I shall give the source of the information, - 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? . 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is the statement that the Senator has just 
made the probable basis for the action of the House in fixing 
the duty upon electric light bulbs at 35 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that Mr. Clarke’s 
testimony was not given before the House, nor was it given in 
the regular hearings of the Senate Finance Committee, but it 
is in the appendix to the hearings. He appeared before the com- 
mittee after the regular hearings had closed upon this schedule— 
in fact, when we had almost concluded the hearings on the whole 
bill—and his testimony appears in connection with the admin- 
istrative features of the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If we frame a tariff bill upon any basis of 
that kind the rate proposed is a perfectly inadequate rate, and 
we shall have to put a duty of 1,000 per cent upon electric- 
light bulbs, even if we were to introduce the competitive basis, 
Does the Senator from Utah think we ought to do that? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; and the Senator from Utah did not even 
vote to transfer this item to this paragraph. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I* suggest that if the particular testi- 
mony referred to is in the appendix, that appendix ought to be 
treated like the vermiform appendix of a human being, and be 
taken out. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am simply calling attention to 
what was the moving force—if I may so call it—which induced 
the committee to strike out paragraph 229 and transfer electric- 
light bulbs to paragraph 218. 

What I rose to say, Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Utah that the witness, according to the testimony I 
read, said the cost was as 1 to 8. The Senator says as 1 to 10. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will read it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment. The Senator has said 
that the American laborer gets about as much for a day’s work 
as the German does for a month’s work. I have a statement 
that came from Germany only yesterday, giving the wages in 
this industry and other mechanical industries, in which it is 
shown that the German wage is $8 4 month, while we are pay- 
ing from $45 to $50 a week. So the figures are not very far 
off. The standard German wage was 12 marks per hour, and 
Senators can figure out the number of marks it takes to make 
a dollar and see that the statement made by the witness is 
not so far out of the way as to tMe actual facts. I will say 
further the testimony of the witness is not subject to the criti- 
cism that is aimed against it, and it is not unbelievable. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say frankly that the testimony before 
the committee is that we are paying laborers for this identical 
work from $8 to $9 a day. Mr. Clarke said the American wage 
was not eight times greater than the German wage, but ten 
times greater, as I stated. I quote from the testimony of Mr, 
Clarke as follows: : 

Senator Jonus. Is that agency under the direction to any extent of 
the Reparations Commission appointed under the Versailles treaty? 

Mr. CLARKE. Not to my knowledge; no. 

I was going to say there is an electric bulb in that bracket [indicat- 
ing chandelier in the committee room]. The cost.of the skilled glass- 
worker producing that in Germany to-day is not in excess of 15 cents 
a hundred—that is, for producing the glass bulb, not the lamp—while 
to-day in America the price of producing that bulb amounts to $1.54. 

Senator Jones. Ten times as much? 

Mr. CLarKe. Ten times as much, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that this discussion ought to 
take place in secret executive session. It is quite evident that 
the Germans have not found out about America using elec- 
tricity. They would be importing these bulbs which they are 
making at this low price, and we would have the General Elec- 
tric Co. driven out of business, which would be a calamity 
that none of us would stand for a moment. If we carry on 
this discussion much longer, even though it is only printed in 
the graveyard known as the CoNGRESSIoNAL REcorD, some enter- 
prising sympathizer with Germany will find it out, some pro- 
German left over from the war may get hold of it, and he will 
publish it in Germany, and the result will be that we will be 
covered up with electric-light bulbs here and will not be able 
to get out before the election next November. This debate, 
Mr. President, will have a tendency to let it leak out and get 
to the German. He does not know about it now. He does not 
know that our electric-light bulbs are costing ten times as much 
as the German bulbs cost; and if he finds it out, notwithstand- 
ing we have a duty of 70 per cent in this bill, it will not make 
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any difference. We might just as well have it 100 per cent, 
but it would not do any more good. We are gone; there is no 
show for us. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not rise to discuss: the 
question of bulbs at all. I rose to discuss the other items in 
this paragraph, although I will say to the Senator that there 
is a reason why they have not shipped them into this: country 
if our information from the Tariff Commission is correct, and, 
in passing, I may state just. what that is. 

The world, as far as glassware is.concerned, has been rather 
bare of products outside of the United. States.: I think Germany 
has found a market even better than or as good as the market 
of the United States, and has sold those bulbs. That is what 
is reported. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is no better market than this, judg- 
ing from the prices that are paid in this market. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call particular atten- 
tion to the other items in this schedule. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to get through. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand that the Senator 
does, but just a word. I want to suggest a possible explanation 
of this difficulty. In the summary of the Tariff Commission’s 
report under paragraph 229, in speaking of the production. of 
incandescent lamps and bulbs, I find this statement: 

in 1916 the bulbs were made by five plants, with an estimated = 
duction of 20,000,000 per month. The bulbs are blown into iron 
molds coated with carbonaceous paste. ected 
rotating the blank in the mold durin 7 
cesses simulating the hand method of Bi 

I wonder if that is not the reason why we are not swamped 
in this country with bulbs—that they are made by machinery, 
and that this hand labor that we have all been talking. about 
here cuts very little figure in the transaction? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will say to the Senator that I think he 
is wrong in that. 

Mr. JONES of New. Mexico. There are mechanical devices 
for blowing different kinds of glassware. They have the glass- 
ware put into tubes, and have the molds for them, and they 
have a little air machine that blows into the tubes and makes 
the glass take the shape of the molds; and I think this question 
of German labor does-not cut. any figure here, because, if these 
witnesses were at all correct, as. the Senator from Nebraska 
says, we would be swamped with bulbs, 

Mr. SMOOT. I think Mr. Clarke, the head of the union, 
knows what he is talking about. Whether he does or whether 
he does not, that is what he testified before the committee as 
to the bulbs; and, of course, the cost of the glass bulb itself 
is only about half of. the cost of the finished bulb. That is 
only the cost as far as the glass.is concerned. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, 26 manufacturers of illuminating glass were represented 
in the tariff hearings before the Finance Committee, and. they 
reported that they had operated their plants at less than 30 
per cent of capacity since January 1, 1921, and that since July 1, 
1921, more than 90 per cent of their workers had been idle. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That was not on account of the importa- 
tions. 

Mr. WALSH. of Montana. Mr. President, let me inquire of 
the Senator from Utah if they attributed that to the lower cost 
of labor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Only partly. The greater part of it was be- 
cause of the lesser demand for the article; but if the Senator 
will take the importations he will find that the importations 
have been increasing right along under this paragraph. I am 
not speaking of the bulbs; I am speaking now of the rest of the 
items that fall under the 70 per cent ad valorem duty that we 
are discussing at this time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, let me say, if the 
Senator will permit me, with reference to the importance of this 
matter of low wages in Germany, that there is a brief note 
here in the Commerce Reports, being a weekly survey of 
foreign trade published by the Department of Commerce; in 
its issue of April 17, which, with the permission of the Senator, 
I should like to read, as follows: 

AMERICAN FIEMS WIN BRIDGE 


CONTRACTS IN ARGENTINA. 


During the past few months American fabricators have been suc- 
cessful in securing some attractive bridge construction contracts from 
the Argentine State Railways, in keen competition with German. and 
Belgian concerns, 

Mr, SMOOT,. This is not bridge material; this is not steel 
that we are talking about. 
ome aes of Montana. No; but the same labor problem is 

volved, 
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Mr: SMOOT. There is quite a difference between. making 
steel, as far as labor is concerned, and making the items that 
fall under this pa 


ragraph. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana, If the Senator will permit me, I 
continue: 


It apoeare that the local officials are not satisfied with the work- 
manship turned b |< car agpane was given to 
American gher, conside that 
it is the practice of nearly all domestic companies to provide for 
payment in United States gold. 

American ractice has been developed to a far hi 

than in t Buropea 


D 
case of n. manufacturers of like materials. 
T has been necessary because of the higher grade labor used in 
the United States. Mul 
as are common in: first 


+ he machines and spacing tables; such 
pe in the United States are almost 

unknown in Europe, where practicall 

higher cost of 


iy all work is drilled: at a much 
production, in spite of the lower wages paid to labor. 
American exporters, realizing that there is attractive business to be 
had in Argentina, are pursuing this market with a willingness to con- 
form mont requirements, which, they state, are by no means un- 
reasonable. 


So, Mr. President, when we establish the fact that the rate 
of wages in a particular industry is lower in Germany than 
it is in this country, we have not advanced anywhere of con- 
sequence toward determining which country can produce at 
the less cost. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well, the labor required in producing 

structural steel is infinitesimal compared with the labor that is 
required in making illuminating articles. There is no com- 
parison at all. 
. Mr. President, I simply wanted to say that much at this 
time. I do not know that it is necessary to say anything 
further, because we have thrashed this matter over and over 
again here. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The Senator from New Mexico suggests the ab- 
sence of % quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators. answered 
to their names: 


Ball Hale . 
Harris 
H 


arrison 
Hitchcock 


McCumber 
McKinley 
McLean 
McNary 
New 
Newberry 
Nicholson 
Norris 
Oddie 


Page 
Ladd Poindexter 

La Follette Rawson 

Lenroot Robinson 

Lodge Sheppard Willis 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico to the committee amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Let the amendment to the 
amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICDR. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Principat LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 40, line 24, the 
Senator from New Mexico moves to strike out “70” in the 
committee amendment and to insert in lieu thereof “45,” so as 
to read: 

Illuminating articles of every description, including chimneys, globes 
shades, and prisms, incandescent electric t bulbs, with or withou 
filaments, for use in connection with artificial illumination, all of the 
foregoing, finished or unfinished, composed. wholly er in chief value of 


glass or paste, or a combination of glass and paste, 45 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I will. modify 
my amendment to the amendment. At the present time some 
of the articles, for instance, electric-light bulbs, are dutiablé 
at 30 per cent.under existing law, while other articles, such as 
lamp chimneys, globes, and that sort of thing, are dutiable at 
45 per cent. If we are going to keep all those different items 
together in this paragraph, I am inclined to believe that my 
amendment should be 40 per cent rather than 45 per cent; at any 
rate, I will first make the amendment for the bracket at 40 
per. cent instead of 70. Therefore I ask leave to change my 
amendment, so that: it will read 40 per cent instead of 45. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator has a right to do 


Shortridge 
Simmons 


France 
Frelinghuysen 
Gooding 


that, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And upon that I ask for the yeas 
and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the principal legisla- 
tive clerk proceeded to call the roll. 






























































Mr. EDGE (when his name was called).. Making the same 
announcement as to the transfer of my pair as before, I vote 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Making the same 

announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer 
to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEriin] and vote “ yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when the name of Mr. Jones of 
to my pair as on a previous vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I transfer 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANsDELL] and vote “ yea,” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I transfer my 
to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and 
vote “ nay.” 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] to 
the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSon] and vote 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement that I made earlier in the day as to 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). 
with my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pom- 
obliged to withhold my vote. 

Mr. BALL, I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
(Mr. JoHNsON] and Yote “nay.” 

Mr. ERNST. 1 transfer my general pair with the senior 
from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DIAL. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
CULBERSON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 
from Florida [Mr, TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr, CAmeRron] with the Senator 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DizitiIngHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. GrAss]. 


“ ” 
Mak- 
Mr. HALE (when his name was called). 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELtxrs] 
Washington was called). Making the same announcement as 
my pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] to 
pair with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
“ nay.” 
the transfer of my pair, I vote “ nay.” 
‘I am paired 
ERENE]. I am unable to obtain a transfer, and therefore I am 
Mlorida [Mr, FLETCHER] to the senior Senator from California 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] to the junior Senator 
Colorado {[Mr. Puriprs] to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WarTson]; and 
‘The result was announced—years 27, nays 29, not voting 40, 



















as follows: 
YEAS—27. 
Borah Hitchcock Lenroot Simmons 
Cap Jones, N. Mex, MeNary Smith 
Caraway Kellogg orbeck Sterling 
Cummins Kendrick Norris Townsend 
Dial King Rawson Walsh, Mont. 
Harris Ladd obinson Williams 
Harrison La Follette Sheppard 
NAYS—29. 
1 France New Spencer 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen Newberry Sutherland 
ursum Gooding Nicholson Wadsworth 
Calder Piele Dade Warren 
, Curtis eter Page Watson, Ind. 
du Pont McCumber Poindexter 
. Edge eee phestridgs 
. Ernst Mc Sm 
NOT VOTING _-40. 
Ashurst Gersy Myers Shields 
Broussard Glass Nelson Stanfield 
Cameron Harreld Overman Stanley 
Colt Heflin Swee Swanson 
Crow Johnson eee Trammell 
Culberson Jones, Wazh, Ph Underwood 
Dillingham Keyes Pit aR Walsh, Mass, 
, Elkins McCormick Pomerene wae Ga. 
Fernald McKellar Ransdell Weller 
Fletcher Moses Reed Willis 


So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I move, at the same place in the 
committee amendment, to strike out “70” and insert in lieu 
thereof “45.” That is the highest duty at present on any of 
the items in that bracket. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
proposes an amendment to the committee amendment, which 
the Secretary will state. 

The Reapina CrerK. On page 40, line 24, strike out “70” 
and insert in lieu thereof “45.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not care to 
discuss this item further, but I will say just a word of explana- 
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tion to some Senators who were not here when this matter ; 
was being discussed. 

The committee has stricken out paragraph 229, which dealt 
with incandescent electric-light bulbs and lamps, with or with- 
out filaments, and there the House put a duty of 35 per cent. 
The whole of paragraph 229 has been strieken out, and electric- 
light bulbs have been put in here. 

It has developed in the course of the discussion, I believe, 
that at least 95 per cent of these bulbs are made by One con- 
cern which is harassing the two or three other concerns now 
making a few of the bulbs. It does not clearly appear as to 
how those bulbs are made, but my judgment is, from the cir- 
cumstances of the case, that they must be made by machinery. 
They have been put in this bracket with lamp chimneys, lan- 
tern globes, and things of that sort, which are manufactured, 
I think, largely by human labor, by mouth blowing. In my 
judgment they should not have been put in here at all. 

There are no importations of any consequence. The whole 
industry was gone into carefully in a letter written by Mr. 
Untermyer addressed to the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. La Fouterre], and which was put in the Recogp on May 
25. According to all of the testimony it is not only a monopoly 
but an oppressive monopoly, one which has forced out of busi- 
ness a number of concerns, either by buying them out or making 
some other arrangement. The statement is made that it is 
harassing the few remaining concerns producing the 3 per cent. 

There are no importations of any consequence, The pro- 
duction is over 20,000,000 a month, and less than $21,000 trorth 
of those bulbs are being imported into the United States. We 
do not know just what kind of bulbs they are, but in all prob- 
ability they are some novelty in the line, because it is im- 
possible to think of competition in the ordinary white glass 
bulb. They must be novelties in design, decorated, or some- 
thing of that sort, or peculiarly ground bulbs, but clearly there 
is no competition now. 

The Tariff Commission reports that the industry is in a 
flourishing condition under existing circumstances and that its 
condition is healthy. I do not believe that any excuse has been 
offered for the increase in duty. No explanation has been 
given why the separate paragraph in which it was previously 
found has been stricken out and the article put in here with 
some special articles produced by human labor. Some one must 
have exercised Machiavellian skill in framing this paragraph. 
It is a new paragraph entirely. It is a rewriting of the para- 
graph as it came over from the House. They have taken out 
paragraph 229 altogether and combined it with this paragraph. 
Of course, I do not know, because I was not present at the writ- 
ing of thegparagraph, but it looks to me very much as if there 
had been a very deft hand at work in the framing of the new 
paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT rose. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not apply that te any 
member of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the reason why 
it was rewritten was for administrative purposes, It was re- 
written by the department. The department, however, did not 
put in bulbs, but the balance of the paragraph was rewritten 
by the department. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have reference to the transfer 
of bulbs from paragraph 229 to this paragraph. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I ask the Senator from Utah why the 
bulbs were transferred in that way? 

. SMOOT. The rates were changed and the bulbs were 
transferred here because they come under this paragraph, any- 
how, ordinarily. They are glassware. That is not the reason 
why they were transferred from paragraph 229 to this para- 
graph. I have already stated that that was done on the testi- 
mony of Mr. Clarke, the representative of the labor union. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from New 
Mexico if the manufacturers asked for this protection? ; 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not know. The Senator 
from Utah just stated that it was done upon the testimony of 
the representative of one of the organized unions. I remember 
that Mr, Clarke appeared before the committee, representing 
union labor in these industries. I recall that he did particu- 
larly refer to glass bulbs, but there was no discussion at the 
time as to whether the bulbs were produced by machinery or 
not. We are in the dark, or at any rate Iam. I simply make 
the suggestion about their being produced by machinery upon 

ie statement in the summary of the Tariff Commission: 
e bulbs are blown into iron molds coated with carbonaceous paste. 
A Th zh polish is effected by rotating the blank in the mold durin we 


blowing. ve echanical processes simulating the hand method of 
ing have been devised. 
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sary under the protective theory; but I am not particular about 
the exact figures. The point I am trying to make clear to the 
Senator is that from my viewpoint there is an inconsistency in 
levying a tariff of 70 per cent when a protective tariff would 
require a rate of 500 per cent; that you accomplish nothing ex- 
cept to enable the home manufacturer to put up his price. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President; I do not think we can 
escape the proposition that even though the price of labor, in- 
stead of being 10 to 1, should drop down to being 8 to 1, still 
the German could produce and sell in reasonable competition. 
I do not say that he would take away our own manufacture en- 
tirely, but I do say that we would have to have a good protec- 
tion, even if the ratio was only 8 to 1. 

There is nothing about the American laborer that makes him 
so greatly superior to the German laborer. If Hans Heideman 
labors 10 hours a day in a mill in Germany, he does not, when 
he comes to the’ United States, changé his nature. He is the 
same industrious individual when he comes to the United States 
that he was when he left Germany. He is not a bit more skill- 
ful than he was when he was in Germany. He is exactly the 
same individual, and if you give him the same machinery in 
Germany that he has in the United States he will make just as 
good use of it. I hear so much about the superiority of the 
American workman, as if Ole Olesen when he was in Norway 
could not produce more than one-third as much work as he 
could produce when he landed upon American soil. He is the 
same Ole Olesen, and he has not changed in character or indus- 
try or anything else. Let us get away from that feature of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

4 Mr. MCCUMBER. I yield, Mr. President, to my good-natured 
riend. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If anything I have said warrants this out- 
burst of fine sarcasm on the part of my friend from North 
Dakota, I am totally unconscious of it. There is, however, a 
suggestion that I want to make to the Senator from North 
Dakota. He has referred to the efficiency of German labor. 
All classes of German labor, in my judgment, from observation 
and reading, are efficient. They work full time. They work 
skillfully. 

I am not so sure, if it amounts to anything in this contro- 
versy, that a German laborer in the United States would mani- 
fest the same industry and energy and devotion to his duty 
that he manifests in his home land. I have never seen any- 
thing more amazing than the application of the German laborer 
to his toil. I do not speak now particularly of skilled labor; 
but when I was in Germany last summer, almost every man 
that I saw was going about his labor disheartened, it is true, 
half discouraged and undernourished, but he was working 
full time, working hard, and working efficiently. Nowhere else 
in the world, in my judgment, is more efficient labor to be 
found than in Germany, even now, although it is much less 
efficient now than formerly; but how are you going to protect 
this helpless American industry by levying any rate of tariff 
adequate in the mind and conscience of the Finance Committee? 
To justify a tariff of 70 per cent they argue that a tariff of 
500 per cent is necessary. If you will study the history of the 
manufacture of-electric-light bulbs in the United States during 
the last few years, you will find that it has prospered beyond 
the power of the mind to grasp; and I am not afraid that with 
a tariff of 45 per cent on its products the General Electric Co. 
will be driven out of business, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not know that there 
is any necessity of carrying this discussion on any further; 
but I want to call the Senator’s attention to a fact, just a sim- 
ple little fact, that still stares us in the face, and we can not 
very well avoid it. 

Under the Payne-Aldrich law in 1909 we had a duty of 60 
per cent on these things. With a duty of 60 per cent, and when 
wages in the United States were about twice what they were 
in Germany, there. were imported into the United States from 
two to four million dollars’ worth of this product annually. 
If the Germans could import into this country from two to 
four million dollars’ worth annually of blown glassware, with 
a duty of 60 per cent, when their wages were at least half 
those of the American wage earner engaged in the same class 
of work, then if we add 10 per cent more to that and make it 
70 per cent when the American wage is to 5 to 6 to 10 times 
as much as the German wage, can not the German product 
still come in, and come in in large quantities? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; and if it is true that an exorbitant 
price and an excessive profit is now being charged for this 
commodity in America there is no reason why competitign 


should be shut off and the public deprived of the benefit of it. 
The Lockwood committee made an investigation of this sub- 
ject and made an extensive report. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think both the Senator 
and I have spoken several times upon this amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; but, if the Senator will permit me, 
I will conclude in a single paragraph what I desire to say. 

The Lockwood committee found that “the prices at which 
lamps are sold still appear to allow a margin of from 150 per 
cent to 300 per cent between the manufacturing cost and the 
price paid by the consumers. About 70 per cent of this profit 
is absorbed by methods in the distribution of lamps to which 
the company insists on clinging in order to throttle competition 
between the jobbers and retailers to whom it sells these lamps 
under the pretext of consignment contracts accompanied by 
limitations on the resale prices, which it fixes, we believe, in 
violation of the terms of the decree, to which reference has 
been made.” 

I have not personally investigated the accuracy of that find- 
ing. It was made by a legislative committee of the State of 
New York, which went into the subject very fully. At the 
time of the report the margin of profit of this business ranged 
from 150 to 300 per cent, and I submit, in view of those cir- 
cumstances and other facts developed during the course of the 
investigation, that the General Electric Co. is not in immediate 
danger of having its business destroyed. 

Mr. McCUMBER, In conclusion, let me say that if I con- 
sidered that any tariff bill was enacted for the purpose of 
destroying every company we thought had grown too large, or 
if it was to be used for the purpose of destroying companies 
which had made combinations with other companies, or had 
committed some offense, of course that would be one thing; but 
inasmuch as I have not regarded that as the real reason for 
levying a tariff, but rather regarded it as an attempt to meas- 
ure, as nearly as we can, the difference between what the 
article could be produced for in the foreign country and what 
it could be produced for in this country with reasonable wages, 
it has not occurred to me that I should take into considera- 
tion the Lockwood report or any other report of the wickedness 
of any of these great corporations, but rather the simple ques- 
tion, in the end, whether we would be able to compete, not 
to-day, not necessarily to-morrow, but two or three or four 
years from now, with a country whose labor wages are about 
from one-fifth to one-tenth of the labor wages here in the United 
States. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am making no attack upon the General 
Electric Co. I have not gone into the question in detail of the 
manner in which that company does business, and I do not 
desire to do so, but under a tariff which provides 45 per cent 
ad valorem there is a finding of the Lockwood committee that 
a profit on lamps ranging between 150 and 300 per cent is being 
realized, and I cited that finding of fact to the Senator from 
North Dakota as proof that no additional tariff is required. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That does not agree with the testimony 
we have here as to the difference between the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad, and that is really what we have to go 
on in fixing a tariff duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, in the debate on this 
particular paragraph the prominence given to the alleged low 
cost of labor in Germany moved me to put into the record a 
short time ago a brief article from the journal issued by our 
own Department of Commerce, a publication, I think, origi- 
nating with the present administration. It is a weekly bul- 
letin for the information of our people interested-in foreign 
commerce, It tells us that the manufacturers of American 
structural iron were able successfully to compete with German 
and Belgian firms for large contracts in the Argentine Re- 
public, notwithstanding the higher rate of wages in this country 
and a higher grade of labor in this country, because machinery 
was used in this country and effectively used, which was not 
employed beyond the seas. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] endeavored. to break 
the force of that statement thus put out by the Department of 
Commerce by saying that there is no such quantity of labor 
employed in the manufacture of structural steel as there is in 
the manufacture of the commodities now under consideration. 
Whatever truth there may be in that, and doubtless it is true, 
it is a matter of no consequence, because the comparison must 
be between the labor used in the production of structural steel 
in Germany and the labor employed in the production of struc- 
tural steel in this country, and notwithstanding the fact that 
labor in that industry cost less in Germany, we are still able 
to compete in the markets of the world. 

But that fact does not deter the framers of this bill from 
imposing a duty of from 30 to 40 per cent on structural steel, 
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as will be found by reference to paragraph 318 of the bill. 
Of course, there is nothing peculiar about that. We are pro- 
ducing this commodity of enormous value in this country, sell- 
ing it in competition with the world in the’ markets of the 
world, and yet a tariff wall is put up so as to enable the manu- 
_facturers of structural steel in this country to charge consumers 
here 30 to 40 per cent more than they could buy it for from the 
foreign manufacturer. 

As the discussion has been renewed, I embrace the oppor- 
tunity to put in another article from the same source, found 
in the last issue of the Commerce Reports which has just come 
to hand, the issue of May 29, 1922. From it I read as follows: 

German industrial production and general business are stagnant. 
Labor costs are rising, larger proportions of raw materials must_be 
imported, and the production of fuel is decreasing slightly. “The 
eared of German labor is Jone it 20 or 25. per cent than before 

@ war, on account of the lowering the standard of living. 

The Senater from Arkansas has just told us about representa- 
tive Germans living upon two meals a day, and that they have 
been doing so for several years past, as I can attest myself. I 
repeat: 

The productivity of German labor is less by 20 or 25 per cent than 
before the war, on account of the lowering of the standard of living. 

All these end other factors have apparently brought present German 
production in general down to about 60 per cent of the pre-war 
standard. German industry, especially manufacture for export, has 
for some. time been materially aided by the spread between the internal 
and the external value of the falling mark. This element is now be- 
coming less active, through the decline in the imternal value of the 
mark and the removal of several other factors which tended to keep 
down artificially preduction and labor costs, anon which may be 
mentioned low rents, low public utility rates, artificially low rate of 
coal, and various foed subsidies. 

So, Mr. President, the contention that these rates are neces- 
sary simply because the rdte of wages in Germany is less than 
the rate of wages in this country is altogether inconclusive to 
anybody who attends to the question even in a superficial way. 

Reference has been made here to the export trade. The ex- 
port trade obviously will be handicapped to a very high degree 
by this bill, net alone by reason of the high duties placed upon 
commodities entering into the composition of the articles of 
export but by reason of the fact that our market being closed 
to the preducers abroad, naturally their markets are corre- 
spondingly closed to the exports of commodities from this 
country. 

I invited attention the other day to the fact that although 
the State of Montana is protected by this bill upon hides and 
upon wool and one thing or another of that kind, 15 cents a 
bushel on corn and 30 cents a bushel.on wheat, the fact about 
the matter is that these tariffs are of no denefit to us, generally 
speaking, and whatever benefit does acerue to us by reason of 
the duty on wool and some things of that kind is many times 
more than offset by the fact that the fereign markets for our 
exports is to a large extent closed. 

I invited attention to the fact that copper, in the production 
of which my State stands second, is on the free list and has 
no protection at all. A duty upon copper would be useless, 
because we export 60 per cent of the production of this country. 
Notwithstanding what anyone may say about the matter, I in- 
sist that the duty upen wheat is absolutely of no value to us, 
when we export 250,000,000 bushels of that commodity every 
year, \ 

It is not only as to the commodities to which I have referred 
that this bill, if it should become a law, will operate to restrict 
and paralyze eur export trade, but it is, as I have pointed out, 
operative in exactly the same way in respect to a multitude of 
our manufactured products the surplus of which must go 
abroad for markets. 

That is illustrated in some opinions which I find published in 
the magazine called Drug and Chemical Markets, printed for 
the information of those engaged in the drug and chemical 
trade. I read from the issue of April 26, 1922. Apparently the 
magazine sought expressions of opinien from various parties 
engaged in the production and manufacture of drugs and 
ehemicals. I read as follows: 

R. H. de Greeff, R. W. Greeff & Co., New York: Generally speaking, 
I do not’ consider the prepesed tari drawn on scientific lines as a 
tariff should be. The rates in many instances appear to me 
peobidys, as after a recent survey of conditions in Europe I am of 
he opinion that the cost of produ in all countries, including Ger- 
many, particularly on technical chemicals, has risen to such an extent 
that competition from Burope is lik to be much less active than 
before 1914. I am therefore inclined to believe that the effect of the 
proposed tariff will be to raise prices in this market considerably, in 
gards Fevenue will be vary disappointing’ Speaking making, trom Abe expestecta 
seine of view, in which t am principally interested, I am that 
as chemicals are in many instances raw materials increased prices here 
will handicap us in expert b in such materials ag 


slat still 
be shi from here. [ admit that adequate protection is on 
many 5 armaceutical products and on dyestufls, ‘ 
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I invite attention to this particularly, because the writer is 
evidently wedded'+o the theory of a protective tariff. He wants 
a protective tariff upon his commodities, but he insists that 
these high, these exorbitant, these unjustifiable rates are going 
to operate to the destruction of the export business of the 
United States and are therefore indefensible. 

I invite particular attention to what he says concerning 
Germany : 

I am of the opinion that the cost of production in all countries, 
including Germany, particularly on technical chemicals, has risen to 
sueh an extent that competition from Burope is likely to be mmch less 
active than before 1914. 

Tt is quite likely, indeed I think we can not resist the con- 
clusion, that the same conditions will operate to make com- 
petition in electrical bulbs less formidable hereafter than it 
was prior to 1914, and therefore there is no reason for an in- 
crease in the present rate upon that particular eommodity. 

Another gentleman interested in the drug and chemical busi- 
hess gave his views as follows: 

Cc. P. Gulick, National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J.: It is our 
opinion that the schedules proposed on imported fats, oils, and waxes, 
such as are noncompetitive with domestic goods of the same char- 
acter, are somewhat high and that the result will be that these 
important raw materials will be diverted to European consumers to 
the detriment of American concerns. Such a result would be inevi- 
tably followed by a serious falling off of American export busine 
The time is rapidly a ai not already here, when the Unit 
States must be con a first-class preducing country and be al- 
lowed access to the werld’s raw mater: in the freest possible ex- 
change in order to be in a competitive position with world producers 
and manufacturers, as we are now confronted with the necessity of 
disposing ef our exportable surplus of manufactured goods. Our in- 
dustries can not thrive upon a basis of domestic consumption, and 
therefore, unless we are placed squarely upon a basis that will enable 
us to compete for world markets, our industries have already reached 
their limit of expansion. 

Another gentkeman, Paul G. Kayser, of the Meteor Products 
Co., of New York, said: 

While we appreciate the necessity of protecting the chemical indus- 
try in this country, we feel that proposed rates on many of the 
products are ridieulous and simply act as a barrier to further im- 
portations. If the gentlemen in Washington wish to build a wall 
around the United States and prohibit importations of chemical prod- 
ucts, competition, which creates efficiency, will be entirely eliminated. 
When once eas is eliminated, we seriously doubt that prices 
will decline. our — bodies were com of business 
men who understood the needs of each particular industry instead of 

Oliticians who were being directed to protect the interests of large 
mance, our tariff problems would be mtich more satisfactorily solved. 

I repeat that I put these statements in the record because 
they emanate from gentlemen who are wedded to the prin- 
ciple of protection. I submit them in connection with a state- 
ment made by me a few evenings ago in the colloquy with my 
distinguished neighbor, the Senato®from Idaho [Mr. Goopine], 
who thinks that the issue here is the life or death of the pro- 
tection principle. I submit that issue is not here at all. This 
is a protection measure. It must be discussed upon that basis. 
The question is, discussing it upon that basis, are the rates 
which are fixed by the bill defensible at all? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 
Ashurst Harrison 
Ball Hitchcock 
Borah Johnson 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. 
Calder Jones, Wash, 
Capper Kellog: 

Cummins Kendrick 
Curtis Keyes 
Dial King 

du Pont Ladd 

Edge La Follette 
Ernst Lenroot 
France Lodge 
Frelinghuysen McCumber 
Hale McKinley Simmons 

Harris McLean Smith 

The PRHSIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Sepators having an- 
swered to their names, a querum is present. The question is 
upon the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. Jones] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the rall. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same an- 
nouncement as on the former vote as te my pair and transfer, 
I vote “ yea.” 


McNary Smoot 

Myers Spencer 
Newberry Sterling 
Nicholson Sutherland 
Norbeck Townsend 
Norris Underwood 
Oddie Wadsworth 
Page Walsh, Mass. 
Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Ransdell Warren 
Rawson Watson, Ga. 
Robinson Watson, Ind. 
Sheppard Willis 
Shortridge 
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Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to the transfer of my pair, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). The 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily ab- 
sent. I am paired with him for the day. Therefore I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCor- 
Mick]. Being unable to secure a transfer, I am compelled to 
withhold my vote. If permitted to vote I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
PorNnDEXTER], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement made on the previous votes as to the transfer of 
My pair, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement as before with reference to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). 
Transferring my general pair with the Senator from Arizona 
{Mr. CAmERoN] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Grrry] 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Transferring my general pair with the senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wimt1ams] to the Senator from New Hamp-: 
shire [Mr. Mosgs] I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]. 
I am unable to obtain a transfer and therefore withhold my 
vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLetcHeER], who, I understand, has not voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The senior Senator from Flor- 
ida has not voted. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Flor- 
ida to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STaniry] to the junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. OVERMAN]. He is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. If present and permitted 
to yote, my colleague would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
POMERENE] is unavoidably absent from the city. I wish to an- 
nounce that if he were present on this question he would vote 
“yea.” As has been stated, he is paired with his colleague, 
the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wi111s]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 30, as follows: 

















mittee amendment was agreed to. 





















































the committee amendment as amended. 
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be sound. This is not a war industry. 
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YBHAS—31. ; 
, been satisfied that he could prosper under that tariff tax, and 
ir Sage Re Staring he did not take the extreme risk of putting his money into a 
Capper Keyes Norbeck Townsend business which, in order that it might survive foreign compe- 
oe King ae Gaderwend tition, would compel him to come to the Congress of the United 
Harris La Follette Robins Walsh Mont, States and ask that the rate be nearly doubled. 
Harrison Lenroot Sheppard Watson, Ga. Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the only way in 
Hitchcock McNary Simmons which we can get an opportunity even to vote for a lower rate 
NAYS—30. is to offer an amendment at this time, because it is all a part 
ie . — pee: of this general committee amendment. I therefore move to 
Broussard Frelinghuysen Nicholson Sutherland strike out, on page 41, line 4, the numerals “70” and in- 
Bureum Hale Oddie Wadsworth sert “ 45. martina: ceitrntniel ‘i : 
alder Johnson age — arren The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
ee ee, — —e amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to the 
Edge McKinley Shortridge amendment of the committee. 
NOT VOTING—35. The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Cameron Gerry Moses Shiels Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the next item 

arawa ass elson ante bei 
Cait y Gondin iment Stanley is one of the most important in this whole paragraph. It in 
Crow Harrel Owen Swanson cludes— 

Culberson Heflin Pepper Trammell table and kitchen articles and utensils, and all articles of every de- 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Phip’ Weller scription not specially provided for, composed wholly or in chief value 
Elkins Kendrick Poindexter wi of glass or ite, or combinations of glass and paste, blown or 
Fernald McCormick Pomerene Willis blown in the mold or otherwise, or colored, cut, engraved, e 
Fletcher McKellar Reed 









So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, following the 
bracket on which we have just voted is another bracket or series 


all glassware commercially known as plated or cased glass, 
of two or more layers of clear, opaque, colored, or semi 
glass, or combinations of the same, 70 per cent a 

The present duty on those items is 45 per cent. It is pro- 
posed by the committee to be increased to 70 per cent. I have 
been unable to find anything in the evidence bearing upon that 
particular kind of glassware. There may be some such evi- 
dence, but I have not found it. If some Senator has any evi- 
dence on the subject I think the Senate is entitled to have it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the plated or cased glass 
industry is a comparatively new industry in the United States. 
Part of the products are used in the illuminating industry, but 
the cased glass is also used in signal lights and various kinds 
of decorated tableware. It is manufactured by the fusing of a 
thin section of colored glass into a piece of clear glass. The 
operation is a most delicate one, calling for a considerable de- 
gree of skill on the part of the operator. 
personnel was developed in this country during the war, and 
the committee placed the rate at 70 per cent ad valorem on 
these commodities in the hope that it might suffice to main- 
tain the industry in the United States. Of course, I appreciate 
the fact that if the duty on the other article should be placed 
at 40 per cent, it may be that 70 per cent is too much of a dif- 


A highly trained 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I merely wish to say a 
word in reference to this item. Of course, as to a new industry 
that is growing up in this country it is difficult to obtain fig- 
ures as to what it can do and what it has done. It is therefore 
most difficult to make a comparison. All through the frame- 
work of this bill, whenever it is necessary to increase a rate of 
duty and the figures are not satisfactory, we are told that the 
industry started during the war, and that now that the war is 
over it is likely to be put out of commission. Therefore, we are 
asked to vote for a much higher rate of duty. 

That line of reasoning, Mr. President, does not seem to me to 
I can readily see that 
during a war a man may invest his money in the manufacture 
of powder or shells, either for patriotic purposes or with the 
hope of great profit, with the expectation of going out of busi- 
ness when the war is over. I can not see, however, how a man 
engaged in such an industry as the manufacture of this kind of 
ornamental glass, in no way connected with war preparations 
and which the demands of war can not develop, should build up 
his industry, knowing that the tariff rate that protected him 
from foreign competition amounted to 45 per cent and that the 
war would be over some day, and then that his industry must 
rely alone on the 45 per cent rate, could gamble his business on 
the expectation of having the rate increased to 70 per cent in 
order to save his business after the war was over; and espe- 
cially when at the time that he went into the business during 
the war the party which had written the present law was in 


Mr. President, the psychology of that argument may seem 
sound to some people, but it does not seem sound to me. 
appears to me to be self-evident that a man who would em- 
ploy his money in a new enterprise, knowing what the rate of 
tariff taxation was and was likely to continue to be, must have 


ted, gilded, ground (except such grinding as is necessary for fitting 
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in wy iennes, Wana aaten divotk’ otataee: or yeaah "or —— 
mented in any manner, whether filled or unfilled, or w con- 
tents be dutiable or free, 65 per cent ad valorem. 

The present rate on those items is 45 per cent. That includes 
all of the kitchen articles and tableware not specially provided 
for in other paragraphs. I have discussed at considerable 
length the industry and the competition in glassware, and I 
(io not believe that the proposed rate of duty is justified. 

I move, on page 41, line 14, to strike out the numerals “65” 
and to insert “‘ 45.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, what did I understand the 
Senator from New Mexico to say was the rate on kitchen utensils 
and table articles? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The present rate is 45 per cent, 
and the committee propose to increase it to 65 per cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. They propose to increase the rate 20 per 
cent on kitchen utensils? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
nearly 50 per cent. 
cent, 

Mr. HARRISON. And the Senator proposes to reduce it to 
the present rate? - 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I propose to reduce it to the 
present rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to say that this 
is principally champagne glasses and what is called stem-ware 
glassware. It is blown with a small stem, like a champagne 
glass, and the very finest glass that is made falls under this 
paragraph, 

The Senator talks about kitchen articles and utensils. There 
is nothing in this paragraph outside of this specially made 
glass. I do not know of any greater luxury in the United States 
than falls under this very paragraph. 

Mr. HARRISON. How does the Senator get champagne 
glasses in table and kitchen articles? The Senator may use 
champagne glasses out in Utah under the name of kitchen uten- 
sils, but I never before heard champagne glasses included in 
kitchen articles or utensils. 

Mr. NORRIS. This was before the eighteenth amendment 
* was adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am telling the Senator the kind of ware that 
falls under this paragraph. The wording was prepared by the 
Tariff Commission, and that is why we rewrote this paragraph. 
Of course, it is for the Senate to say whether they want to 
reduce the rate on this class of goods or not. When the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi goes out to dinner—-no doubt he goes very 
often—he will find that grapefruit is served in one of these 
glasses, called stem ware, and the glass itself is the very finest 
glass, perhaps etched, and the most costly glass there is. If the 
Senator wants that to come in at 45 per cent, well and good, 
Those are about the only goods that come in under this particu- 
lar paragraph. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator, before he takes his 
seat, whether this includes frying pans and all kitchen uten- 
sils? I can not understand why the wording of the paragraph 
should be “kitchen utensils and table articles” and yet cham- 
pagne glasses should be included in it, and frying pans and 
such articles as that that generally go as kitchen utensils are 
excluded. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. We are talking about glass. 

Mr. SMOOT. We are talking about glass now. We are not 
talking about iron or steel or tin. We are talking about glass 
and table articles, and that is what they are. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like to 
be advised where the Senator gets his information as to the 
class of tableware included in this paragraph, and the amount 
of imports, if he can furnish it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I get my infor- 
mation from the Tariff Commission, the members of the Tariff 
Commission that handie these very goods, and the examiners at 
the port of entry. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will state to the Senator that 
this is the bracket in which falls practically all the table glass- 
wave, if I am correctly advised. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, he will notice that there are two kinds of table and kitchen 
ware, It is rather difficult to say that a particular kind of 
glass will or will not be used on the table or in the kitchen; 
but it describes the character of the glass— 


and all articles of every description not specially provided for. 
Now, you will observe that it says: 


Composed wholly or in chief value of glass or paste, or combinations 
of glass and paste, 


It amounts to an increase of 
It is an increase from 45 per cent to 65 per 


Now, notice the next clause: 

Blown or ) oot blown in the mold or otherwise, or colored, cu 
engraved, etched, frosted, gilded, ground, * * * painted, print 
in any manner, sand blasted, silvered, stained, or decorated or orna- 
mented in any manner, whether filled or unfilled, or whether their con- 
tents be dutiable or free. 

You will notice that that describes, generally, a special kind 
of glass which is blown, and for the most part is etched or is 
painted or decorated in some manner. Now, if the Senator 
will turn to line 15, just below, he will find— 

Table and kitchen articles and utensils, composed wholly or in chief 
value of glass or paste, or a combination glass and paste, wren 
pressed and unpolished— 

Not the blown articles, but those that are pressed in molds, 
comprising the ordinary cheaper tumblers and kitchen ware 
that I think the Senator has in mind, and not these more ex- 
pensive articles. It is impossible to describe even the higher- 
class articles without using the words “kitchen” or “ table,” 
because they may be so used ; but these are the higher-class arti- 
cles as distinguished from the very much cheaper class men- 
tioned immediately below. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I can not en- 
tirely agree with the Senator from North Dakota. The mold- 
made glass is a machine product, made by machinery, as is the 
pressed glass, 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not when it is blown into a mold, and this 
is blown into a mold. That is the difference. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. This says “ whether blown into 
a mold or not.” 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it does not say that. It says “blown in 
the mold or otherwise,” which means this—— 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. “Blown or partly blown.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Here is the information we have 
about it. It is a machine product. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not understand why the Senator says it 
is a machine product. . 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Because I am told this, speaking 
of tableware: ‘ 

Tableware is made in large quantities by a pressing process; the 
article takes its form from a mold under the pressure of a plunger, the 
exterior surface being modeled by the mold and the interior surface by 
the plunger. A large proportion of tableware is also blown or made in 
paste mold machines. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly ; but the Senator is reading about the 
next paragraph. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand, but I am reading 
now about the other ware that comes within this bracket that 
we are talking about. 

Mr. SMOOT. No blown ware falls in the bracket that we are 
talking about now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is blown in a mold. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course it is blown in a mold. That is why 
it is blown, and, therefore, it is not pressed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am not talking about pressed 
ware. I realize that the pressed ware comes down in the next 
bracket, but here is the language that we are considering: 

Table and kitchen articles and utensils, and all articles of every 
description not specially provided for, composed wholly or in chief 
value of glass or paste, or combinations of glass and paste, blown or 
partly blown in the mold or otherwis¢, or colored, cut— 

And so on. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is all blown. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is blown but not necessarily 
by the mouth. 

Here is the kind of machinery that they use: 

A paste mold is made of iron, and is coated inside with a paste 
of carbon. The blower gathers the molten glass and blows it in the 
mold which he opens and closes with his foot. Only ware of a round 
shape, which can be rotated in the mold, can be made in a paste mold. 

There they have the machinery which they operate making 
that glassware, and it is not the ordinary process of blowing 
by the mouth. : 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the accessory apparatus, after the 
thing is blown into the mold. : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The statistics upon the sub- 
ject do not show that any of it of any great consequence is 
being imported into this country now, but they show that what 
is coming in of this high class ware is ornamented ware, com- 
ing in because of the selection of the ornamentation. All the 
information bears out that statement, and I do not see any 
reason for an increase of that duty. I therefore move to strike 
out “65” and insert “45,” on line 14. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On page 41, line 21, I move to 
strike out “50” and insert in lieu thereof “45,” so as to read: 
table and kitchen articles and utensils, composed wholly or in chief 


value of glass or ste, or a combination of glass and paste, when 
pressed and unpolished, whether or not decorated or ormamented in 
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any manner or ground (except such grinding as is necessary for fit- 
tin r rposes other than ornamentation), wether 
filled eek on eitteee their contents be dutiable or free, 45 per 
cent ad valorem. 

That is the cheapest kind of glassware. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why does the Senator make such a small 
cut in that rate, when he asked for such a large cut in fhe 
first one, reducing it from 70 to 407 Why does the Senator 
ask for 45 per cent in this case? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I wanted to be certain that the 
industry is getting enough protection to live on. The bill is 
being framed on that theory. The present rate of duty is 45 
per cent, and, from all the data which we can get upon the sub- 
ject. it seems that the industry is prospering at the present time. 
It is not only prospering but making large profits. Therefore, 
no one, it seems to me, can justify an increase in this rate. 
But I do not know just what it should be. I am Satisfied the 
industry would thrive with a rate very much lower; but it so 
happens that we have a 45 per cent rate now. The industry 
is thriving now, and the duty certainly should not be increased. 
I do not want to injure the industry, or take any chances of 
injuring it, so l am simply moving to substitute the rate in 
existing law for that which has been recommended by the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. McCUMBER. It seems to me that the Senator moved 
to make it 45 per cent simply because the Underwood law, the 
Democratic tariff law, made it 45 per cent, rather than upon 
any conviction of his own as to whether it ought to be 45 per 
cent or 35 per cent or 25 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator is 
making a decidedly unkind remark, when I have explained to 
him just why I moved to make the rate 35 per cent, and I 
did not give the reason which the Senator has stated. What I 
said was that I did it because that is: the present rate, that 
the industry is thriving under the existing law; and I did not 
want to take amy chance of injuring the industry; but cer- 
tainly nothing has been shown to justify an increase in the 
duty. May I ask the Senator why the committee proposes to 
increase the rate from 45 to 50? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can give the reasons. We did it because 
the cost of production in this country has greatly increased, 
compared with the cost of production in foreign countries, and 
we considered 50 per cent to be necessary. The Senator has 
not given any reason why he considers 45 per cent necessary, 
but he considers that 50 per cent is too much, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator can not give a rea- 
son aS to why he made it 50 rather than 75, based on anything 
which he has stated. He might havé guessed anything above 
the present rate, or up to 150 per cent, based on the statement 
which he has just made. If he is talking about wages in Ger- 
many again, if he has those figures in his mind, he could make 
it almost any amount and still be within the reasoning he has 
stated. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I simply wanted to know why, inasmuch 
as we have reduced another rate from 70 to 40, there should 
not be a corresponding reduction in this case. I could see no 
particular difference. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The reason was very apparent 
why the majority of the Senate reduced the other rate. It was 
not reduced to 40, however; it was reduced to 45. There were 
special reasons for it, of course. The majority of the Senate 
were not willing to increase a duty in favor of a monopoly, 
established to be sueh by all the testimony which has been pre- 
sented here. If that is what the Senator is piqued about, I 
can only express to him my most profound sympathy. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was not aware that I would appear to 
be piqued by simply asking a very straightforward question, to 
which I thought the Senator would give me a straightforward 
answer. I did not know that I had shown any evidence of 
being piqued in asking the question. I think the Senator is 
entirely mistaken if he assumes anything of the kind. 

Mr. JONDS of New Mexico. Very well. As I said, I moved 
to make the rate 45 per cent instead of 50 per cent because 
45 per cent is the existing rate, and under that rate the indus- 
try is prospering at least as greatly as ever in its history. 
Under that rate’ it has prospered and grown. I presented to 
the Senate to-day the statistics showing its marvelous growth, 
and the cost of production. is decreasing in this country. I 
mean by that that the use of machinery is becoming more and 
more the means of preduction and taking the place of human 
labor, and this product is the product produced by machinery. 

I hardly want at this time to make a statement regarding 
the competition between machine preducts and human-labor 
products, but this is the very cheapest kind of tableware, and 
why the rate should be increased at all I do not believe appears. 


Therefore, Mr. President, I move to strike out “50” and insert 
in lieu. thereof ‘“ 45,” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to. the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 219, 
cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, unpolished, page 42, line 18, 
to strike out “35” and insert “50,” so as to make the proviso 
read: 

That none of the foregoing shall pay less duty than 50 per 
cent ad v: Fem. - 

Mr. McCUMBER. The committee intends to recommend some 
change in that paragraph, and I ask that it ee go over. We 
did not have time to consider it this mornin 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without aeaaaaees, it will be 
passed over. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I may state to the Senator that 
paragraph 217 has not been disposed of yet. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is a further matter with regard to 
paragraph 217 I desire to consider in the committee,.and I hope 
the Senator will allow that paragraph to go over also. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
passed over, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us proceed with paragraph 220. 

The next amendment of the committee was in paragraph 220, 
page 42, line 25, before the word “cents,” to strike out “5” 
and insert “4,” so as to read: 


_ Cylinder, ony and sheet glass, &. smbatover process made, polished, 
not ¢ eaccedhue 38 


4 square inches, 4 ts per square foot. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. oar. President, I merely want 
to make the statement that that is an increase of 333 per cent 
over existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a decrease of 20 per cent in the rate fixed 
by the House. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is right about that, 
but the committee amendment is an increase of 334 per cent 
over existing law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing . 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 222, page 48, line 19, 
to strike out “11” and insert in lieu thereof “12},” so as to 
read: 

Cast polished plate glass, finished or unfinished, and unsilvered, not 
exceeding 384 square inches, 124 cents per square foot. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I wish to call 
attention to just what is meant by paragraph 222. The increase 
on line 19 from 11 to 123 cents is more than a hundred per cent 
increase over the present rate, as the present rate is 6 cents 
per square foot. On line 21 a rate“is proposed of 15 cents 
per square foot, and the present rate for that item is 8 cents. 
On line 22 the proposed amendment of 17} cents is considerably 
above the existing rate, which is 12 cents per square foot. 
The provision at the bottom of the page is something new, as 
I have said. It reads: 


Plate glass described in this paragraph, containing a wire netting 
— itself, mot exceeding 384 square inches, 15 cents per square 


That is a new, separate item. I think that wire-netting glass 
fell in a basket clause in the existing law. The same thing 
may be said regarding the next two items. They are new, and 
I have not had an opportunity to find out just what the present 
rate is. I hope the Senator from Utah will find from the expert 
just what the existing rate is. 

This paragraph- furnishes us some very interesting thoughts. 
It will be observed that the large increases are on the smaller 
sizes, and there is a very good inducement for that. I do not 
think it can be justified, but there is a very great and strong 
inducement for that discrimination. 

In the first place, I wish to make some observations regarding 
the cast plate-glass industry. Over 60,000,000 square feet of 
polished plate glass was produced in 1914. The 1914 output in 
square feet was 11.6 per cent of the total of all building glass, 
The output of window glass was 77 per cent of the total. In 
value, however, plate glass was 40.1 per cent of the value of all 
building glass as compared with 48.2 per cent in value for 
window giass. In 1917 the domestic output of polished plate 
glass was about 75,000,000 square feet. 

In 1913 seventy-one and a fraction per cent of the polished 
plate-glass imports were of the sizes not exceeding 720 square 
inches. In 1914 this class of imports was 63.64 per cent of the 
total imports. The imports of glass 384 square inches or less in 


size were 28 per cent of the total in 1914. The imports of all 
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sizes of plate glass in 1899 were 5.48 per cent of the domestic 
production of that year, and the imports during the fiscal year 
1914 were 4.67 per cent of the domestic product of 1914. 

American mirror manufacturers have been importing for years 
75 per cent of all the plate glass they use on account of the 
superior quality of the foreign product. Under the higher 
duties of the act of 1897 during the five years 1903 to 1907 
there were annual average imports of 4,000,000 square feet of 
glass not exceeding 5 square feet in size, and the imports of 
these small sizes were also larger in the years 1910-11, fol- 
lowing the enactment of the act of 1909, than those following 
the reduction of the rates of duty in the act of 19138. 

Apparently, therefore, the imports of much of the plate glass 
were in response to the requirements of American mirror manu- 
facturers for the higher grades made in foreign countries. 
They also were influenced by market conditions here and 
abroad, and these were governed by domestic shortage of supply 
at times. 

A plate-glass syndicate or trust has been in existence in Bel- 
gium which carefully regulates the production of its manu- 
facturing members, following the world’s markets closely for 
the purpose of preventing overproduction and of giving stability 
to selling prices. 

In 1914 the kind of glass we are considering now, cast pol- 
ished plate glass, unsilvered, the domestic production was 
$14,773,787, while the imports for consumption were only $631,- 
618. We exported at that time a small amount. Since then 
the imports have been diminishing. There are no large quan- 
tities of imports coming in now, but we will reach more definite 
figures a little later. 

In 1917 there were nine companies operating 15 plate-glass 
factories in those States, producing approximately 75,000,000 
square feet of polished plate glass. The production of polished 
plate glass in 1914 was 60,000,000 square feet, valued at $14,- 
000,000. That would be only a little over 20 cents a square 
foot, as I roughly figure it. That was an increase of 12.2 per 
oT owl quantity and 85.2 per cent in value over the production 
° i 

As to the earnings of some of these corporations, in six plate- 
glass establishments the amount of capital employed in 1915 
was $9,720,629 and the net sales were $4,930,141. The total 
value of the land, buildings, and equipment was $6,176,867. 
The average profit on capital invested was 4.14 per cent and the 
highest 6.6 per cent. The factories included above are inde- 
pendent plate-glass manufactories. The most important plate- 
glass company is not included in the above data. This concern 
operates seven plate-glass and two window-glass factories. It 
produces about 47 per cent of all plate glass manufactured in 
the United States. It owns a plate-glass factory in Belgium 
and operated it before the war. Since 1913 its output (to 1918) 
increased nearly 29 per cent. Its capitalization (1916) was 
$25,000,000. About 45 per cent of the assets of the company 
are invested in the production of plate glass, and the company 
states that its profits have to a much greater extent been 
realized from its other investments, which are both commercial 
and in other lines of manufacture. The printed annual report 
of the company states that for the year 1916 its total sales 
(plate glass and other) amounted to $31,580,255.74. The earn- 
ings were $6,886,188.57. 

The usual dividends of 12 per cent on the preferred stock and 
1} per cent quarterly on the common stock were paid during 
the year, and the sum of $915,957.51 was charged for deprecia- 
tion, leaving a balance of $4,381,231.16, which was added to the 
surplus account, So it would seem that the one concern produc- 
ing about one-half of the plate glass is not only doing a large 
business but it is the dominant factor in the industry and mak- 
ing enormous profits. 

The imports of plate glass are given at a very small figure. 
The polished plate glass, unsilvered, produced in 1914, was 
valued at $14,753,787. The imports of 1913 were valued at 
$321,605, or 2.18 per cent of the production of 1914, while the 
value of the imports for 1914 was 4.93 per cent of the domestic 
production. The plate glass imported was mainly of the finer 
and more expensive grades and used for mirrors. 

As to prices, the Tariff Commission says: 


.The table on page 125 of the average wholesale prices since 1905 for 
olished plate glass for glazing having an area of from 3 to 5 square 
eet, shows some surprising fluctuations. The average price per square 

foot for the year 1905 was 19.75 cents; the next year the average was 

22.67 cents. In 1908 it dropped to 17.33 cents, but two years later 

it jumped to 24.92 cents, In 1913, the year before the war, it was 

23 67, or 24 per cent higher than in 1905. In 1915 it dropped to 18.67 

cents and the next year it soared to 29.17 cents, due to foreign de- 

mand, which led to an export trade in American plate glass for the 
first time in the history of the industry. 


The duties upon the different kinds of glass have varied from 
time to time, but I shall not take the trouble to go into that 
matter at this time. After discussing the subject of competi- 


a conditions and tariff considerations, the Tariff Commission 
states: 

It would appear that the changes in tariff rates in the different tariff 
acts did not affect the importation of the small sizes of plate glass and 
that they were governed by other market conditions. 

Aside from the ordinary plate glass, the finer grades are being 
imported. It would seem that the smaller sizes of the ordinary 
plate glass are what are also being imported into this country. 
There is a very peculiar situation at this time. The smaller 
sizes of glass are generally known as wind-shield glasses and . 
are used in automobile wind shields. The prices of these 
smaller sizes have enormously increased. The way they are 
represented in the trade indicates that the industry is dominated 
by some central controlling power. 

I call attention to a few facts. I have here some price lists, 
and here is what has occurred with respect to the smaller sizes 
used in the automobile industry. 

Under the old discount rate there was a reduction of 90 per 
cent from the list price of the ordinary sizes of this plate 
glass. That has now been reduced to 85 per cent, which, in 
effect, is an increase of 50 per cent in the prices at the present 
time as compared with the pre-war price. The pre-war price 
was practically the same by the different producing concerns. 
I have here three price lists of different concerns, and they 
quote the same price for the various sizes of glass of the same 
quality. One concern, however, quoted to the writer of this 
letter which I hold in my hand an 86 per cent discount. That 
seems to have been a special discount rate, because the dealer 
who wrote this letter evidently understood something about 
the trade which the general trade probably did not understand. 
They have a special price on what are called “ automobile 
sizes.” It is the same kind of ware, the same kind of glass, 
and comes in the same sizes; but they choose to call it auto- 
mobile glass, and make a special discount for that of only 60 
per cent off the price stated for automobile platé glass. I read 
from this letter: 

I have measured some windshields in various and find some of 
them measure 8 by 36, which in the automobile bracket lists for $3.72, 
less 60 per cent discount, leaving a value of $1.488 each net. In the 
regular schedule the 8 by 36 inches lists for $7, less 86 per cent dis- 
count, which would leave a net price of 98 cents. In 1914 this listed 
o5.80, with 90 per cent discount, which would be a net price of 55 
cents. e 

So we have to-day this one size glass, measuring 8 by 36 
inches, which in 1914 was sold to the trade generally for 55 
cents, but is now selling to the general trade at 98 cents and to 
the automobile trade at practically $1.49, an increase in price 
over the regular 1914 listed price-of almost 200 per cent. That 
is the kind of prices they are maintaining to-day in that indus- 
try as related to those smaller sizes. 

Another wind shield measured 14 by 36 inches, which, in the 
automobile bracket, lists at $7.56, with 60 per cent discount, 
making a net price of $3.02. In the regular schedule of plate 
glass it lists for $14.90, with an 86 per cent discount, which 
would be a little over $2.08 net. In the 1914 list it was quoted 
at $11.40, with a 90 per cent discount, making a net price of 
$1.14. Thus to-day as against the 1914-.price of $1.14, for the 
ordinary trade we have a price of practically $2.09, and for the 
automobile trade of practically $3.02. 

In hospital furniture we use a variety of sizes, on which I will quote 
you 1913 and 1922 list prices in 1913. 

In 1913 on the 16 by 20 inch size, which falls within para- 
graph 222 which we are now considering, not exceeding 384 
square inches, or 2% square feet, in the list price was $7; in 
1922, $8.35; the 16 by 30 inches in 1913 was $11, in 1922 it was 
$14.50. Remember that for the 1913 price the discount was 
90 per cent, so that the net price on the first article listed at $7 
would be 70 cents; in 1922, with a list price of $8.75, and only 
86 per cent discount, the net price would be pretty nearly twice 
the 1913 price. 

In the same way the net cost of the article listed at $11 
in 1913, with 90 per cent discount, would be anly $1.10, but 
with a price of $14.50 in 1922, with approximately an 85 per 
cent discount, leaving 15 per cent of the $14.50, the net cost 
would be increased more than 100 per cent over the 1913 price. 
So the price of the 18 by 33 inch size in 1913 was $17, and in 
1922 it was $19.15; and of the 20 by 36 inch size in 1913 the list 
price was $21.25, and the 1922 price was $22.50. The 20 by 36 
inch size is listed in the automobile bracket at $11.10; net, 
$4.40; and in the regular schedule, as noted above, at $22.50 
less 86 per cent; net, $3.15; and in the old schedule with 90 
per cent, or $2.125. So we have these prices on the same size 
plate glass and the same quality jumping from $2.125 in 1913 
to $4.40 net at the present time. The writer of the letter says: 

It might be interesting for you to note that the various jobbers use 


this same yeiee list, and to substantiate this I am sending you the 
plate-glass list of three of the principa] concerns in the country. 
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I may say that I have checked them over and they corrobo- 
rate what is stated in the letter. 

Mr. President, I de not care to discuss this. matter further. 
I am anxious to get rid of these schedules, but the only pur- 
pose of increasing these duties at the present time is to main- 
tain the enormously increased prices. The importations are 
comparatively small; they constitute but a slight percentage of 
the production. The commodity is machine made and the 
prices are more than 100 per cent higher than they were before 
the war. 

The concerns manufacturing glass are making large profits— 
that is, the dominant interest is making large profits—and to 
increase these duties, as is now proposed, will simply add more 
profit to the concern and make the product more expensive to 
the trade. 

The importations have been very small, and since the war 
are practically negligible. I may add that since the war we 
have been exporting large quantities and importing very little. 
In the last month of 1921 of the sizes not exceeding 384 square 
inches—that is, the smaller sizes—there were only 363,605 square 
feet imported, and of the size above that not exceeding 720 
square inches, just about a half a million square feet; and 
above 720 square inches only 806,000 square feet. In 1914 we 
exported $35,767 worth; in 1917 we increased that to prac- 
tically $2,250,000; in 1918 we exported $3,155,627 worth; in 
1919 we exported about four and a quarter million dollars’ 
worth ; in 1920, nearly $3,000,000 worth; and in the nine months 
of 1921 we exported $1,125,854 worth. The country is not be- 
ing overrun with these importations, and the prices now are 
twice what they were prior to the war; and to increase these 
duties will simply be deliberately to undertake to maintain ex- 
isting prices. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, 124 cents a square foot is 
equivalent now to about 18 per cent ad valorem. ; 

The second bracket of 15 cents per square foot is also equiva- 
lent to 18 per cent ad valorem. 

The third bracket of 174 cents per square foot also amounts 
to about 18 per cent ad valorem. 

I am not certain, but my remembrance is that the duties on 
the glass containing wire netting range about the same equiva- 
lent ad valorem of 18 per cent. 

Mr. President, before voting on this amendment, and while 
IT am on my feet, I ask unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate closes its work on this calendar day it recess until to-morrow 
at 11 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I just want the Recorp to show 
these facts: 

In 1909 it cost a great deal more to make large glass per 
square foot than it did to make small glass. Another thing: 
Whenever a large plate was broken it was cut into smaller 
sizes. At that time it was almost impossible to get rid of the 
smaller sizes; but the way they make glass to-day they can 
make a large plate just as cheaply as they can make a small 
plate, taking the price of the article into consideration. It is 
true, as the Senator from New Mexico says, that there is a 
larger demand for the small plates than there was in 1909, or 
even in 1913. Therefore, the rates in 1909 were made to protect 
the larger sizes, on account of the excessive cost of making the 
larger sizes over the small sizes. That to-day has been over- 
come in the making of plate glass to a large extent. 

Mr. President, we increased the rates on the smaller sizes and 
we decreased the rates on the larger sizes. That was to meet 
the changed situation existing in the industry. The Senator 
will find that none of the ad valorem rates in paragraph 222 
will be any more than 18 per cent; and I think in the case of 
the plate glass described in the last clause, containing wire net- 
ting within itself, the equivalent ad valorem will be less than in 
the case of the other items in the paragraph. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I just want to 
make this statement about the rate to which the Senator from 
Utah has referred: It depends entirely on the price. These are 
specific duties, and, of course, when you raise the price of the 
thing, if the duty is specific, that lowers the rate; and I want 
to call attention to just what this increase means on the dif- 
ferent prices. 

Under the existing law the duty of 6 cents per square foot 
amounted to 186 per cent. Under the Payne-Aldrich rate, 
which was 10 cents per square foot, it amounted to 44 per 
cent. Under the Senate amendment it is proposed to make that 
rate 123 cents per square foot, which would be an average of 
50 per cent; The rate of 15 cents per sqnare foot amounts to 
an average of 60 per cent. The rate of 17} cents per square 


Is there objection? The Chair 
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foot amounts to 20 per cent on the 1921 import price and 70 
per cent on the pre-war normal price. 

So that is what these duties mean. Owing to the increased 
prices of these articles now, as compared with the prices prior 
to the war, we find that this rate here; which amounts to only 
20 per cent on the present price, the high price which has been 
built up, if applied to the pre-war price, would be equivalent to 
70 per cent. So, I take it, that you can not measure these in- 
creases by percentages. The fact is that in the first bracket you 
are raising the duty from 6 cents to 12} cents per square foot, 
or over 100 per cent, and in the next item you are raising it 
from 8 cents to 15 cents, which is nearly 100 per cent. 

In the next item you are raising it from 12 cents to 17} 
cents, and on the other items here I have not ascertained just 
what the present duty is; but they are increased, I suppose, in 
about the same ratio. I do not know; I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to look up what the present rate is on the item at the 
bottom of page 43, or the two items on page 44. 

Mr. President, om page 43, line 19, I move to strike out the 
numerals “124” and insert “6.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment on line 19. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On page 43, line 21, I move to 
Strike out the numerals “15” and insert “8.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On line 22, I move to strike 
out the numerals “174” and insert “12.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee on line 22, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In the case of the remainder of 
the items in that paragraph I shall not offer any amendments, 
but shall content myself with voting against the committee 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Assistanr Secretary. - On line 25 the committee preposes 
to strike out “12” and insert “15,” so as to read: 

Plate glass described in this paragraph containing a wire netting 
within itself, not exceeding 384 square inches, 15 cents per square foot. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secretary. On the next page, page 44, line 1, 
the committee proposes to strike out “15” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “173,” so as to read: 


. Beets that, and not exceeding 720 square inches, 174 cents per square 
‘oot. ‘ 


The amendment was agreed to. F 

The AsststaNt SEcRETARY. On line 2 the committee proposes 
to strike out “25” and to insert “20,” so as to read: 

All above that, 20 cents per square foot. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. In paragraph 223, line 7, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out “11” and to insert “133,” so as 
to read: 

Cast polished plate glass, silvered, cylinder and crown glass, silvered, 
and leoking-glass plates, exceeding in size 144 square inches and. not 
exceeding 384 square inches, 134 cents per square foot. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secrerary. On line 8 it is proposed to strike 
out “18” and insert “16,” so as to read: 


- Abave that, and not exceeding 720 square inches, 16 cents per square 
‘oot. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The ASSISTANT SecrETARY. On line 9 it is proposed to strike 
out “223” and insert “21,” so as to read: 


All above that, 21 cents per square foot. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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The Assistant SecreTaRy. At the ‘end ef line 9, after the 
words “per square foot” and the colon, it is proposed ‘to ‘in- 
sert: 


Provided, That none of the foregoing shall pay less duty than 385 per 
eent ad valorem— 


and a colon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I eall the attention of the clerks at the 
@esk to the fact that they emitted to approve the two words 
“ Provided further ” in line 11. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those are in the original 
bill. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. They’ are in ‘italics. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. They are always in italics. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. “Provided” was in the original bill, 
but not “ Provided further.” 

The Assistant Secretary. The word “further” is added 
to the word “provided ” on lime 11. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 229 is the next. 

The Assistant SEorerary. In paragraph 229, on page 46, 
beginning with line 5, the committee proposes to strike out that 
paragraph, or the twe lines 5 and’6, in the following words: 

Incandescent electric-light ‘bulbs and lamps, with or without filaments, 
35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, let me ask the Senator from 
Utah, if we strike that out, dees it appear anywhere else in the 
bill? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. It has already been voted on. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was included in paragraph 218, so this 
amendment is necessary to conform to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of ‘the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. Mr. President, I think that completes the 
glass schedule, with the exception of what we have passed over. 
That being the case, I think we will not try to go on with the 
others to-night, unless Senators. so desire. 


I move that the Senate ;proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After three minutes spent 
in executive session the doors. were reopened, and (at-9 o’clock 
and 45 minutes p. m,) .the Senate, under the order previously 
made, took a recess until to-morrow, Phursday, June 1, 1922, at 
11 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Evecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate May $1 (legisla- 
tive day of April 20),.1922. 
UNITED StTaTEs MARSHAL. 


W. H. King to be United States marshal, district of ‘South 
Dakota. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


OB armen C. Jackman to be register of the land office, Marquette, 
ch, 


e POSTMASTERS, 
* ELLINOIs. 
Menno Vandervliet, Danforth. 
KANSAS. 
Anna L. January, Osawatomie. 
MICHIGAN, 
William Florian, Grand Funetien. 
NEBRASKA, 
Andrew E. Stanley, Leomis. 
Mamie L, Reams, Naponee. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Ervin W. Hodsion, Center Ossipee (late Mountainview). 
NORTH ‘DAKOTA, 
George H. Dickey, Esmond. 
Fred Fercho, Lehr. 
‘ PENNSEMLVANIA. 
Donald C. Mapel, Greensboro. 
Arthur B. Winter, Jermyn. 


WYOMING, 


Ralph R. Long, Gillette. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespax, May 31, 1922. 


The Fiouse met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order 
‘by ‘the Sperker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the folowing prayer: 

Hear us, O God, our Father. Thou.art merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering, slow to anger, and of great love! Our .expecta- 
tion is from Thee. Be with us again in the .exercise of our 
duties. Mercifully grant that Thy Holy Spirit may in all 
things direct and rule our hearts. Heélp us to accept Thy claims 
and conform our lives to them. We thank Thee for the good 
things our eyes have seen and our ears heard and which our 
souls have welcomed. Out of the hallowed lessons and associa- 
tions of our National Memorial Day may there come a re- 
dedication to pulilic service. May our citizens everywhere, in 
unfaltering terms, renew their devotion to the Republic, and 
may there be a new birth of Divine strength and enthusiasm 
for the ‘things noble, just, and good. Through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, May 27, 1922, 
and of Sunday, May 28, 1922, was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, ‘by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced ‘that the Senate hhad passed «without amendment 
bills of ‘the following titles: 

H. R. 11408. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Winnebago andthe town of Rockton, in said county, 
in the State of Illinois, to construct, maintain, and qperate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Rock River, in said 
town of Reckton ; and 

H. R.11409. An act granting the consent of Congress ‘to the 
city of Ottawa and the county of La Salle, im the State-.of Tili- 
nois, to construct, maintaim, and operate ‘a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Fox River. 

The niessage also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments ‘the bill (H. R.:9844) providing for the appropria- 
tion of funds for acquiring additional water rights for Indians 
on the Crow Reservation :in Montana, whose lands are irrigable 
under the Two Leggins frrigafion Canal, ‘in which the eon- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also anneunceil that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on ¢he amendments of the Senate to 
the:bill (H. R. 10972) to readju8t the pay:and allowances of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Ceast Guard, Coast and Geodetic ‘Survey, and Public 
Health Service. 

The message also announced that fhe Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested : 

S. 8425. An act to continue certain land offices, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 2758. An act for the relief of José Louzau; and 

S. 3396. An act creating ‘the positions of ‘Second Assistant 
Secretary and private secretary in the Department of Labor. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate cemmittees as indicated below: 

S. 3425. An act to continue certain land ‘offices, and for other 
purposes ; to ‘the Committee on the Public Lands; and 

S. 2753. An act for the relief of José Louzau; to the Gem- 
mittee on ‘Claims. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED £0 THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 

Mr. RICKETTS, from the ‘Committee .on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day :they had presented te the President ef 
the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. 'R.110865. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justiee.and for the judiciary for the fiseal 
year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purpeses ; 

Hi. R. 10442. An act to.amend an act.entitled “An act to de- 
clare ¢he purpose of the peeple of the United States as to the 
future political status of the people of the Philippine Islands, 
and te provide a more ‘autonomous. government for ‘these 
islands,” approved August 28, 1916, as amended by :an act ‘to 
amend said act approved July 21, 1921; 

H. R.:6528. An act for the zelief of John Burke, former Treas- 
urer of the United States, far lost bonds without the fault:or 
negligence ‘on ‘the part of gai@’ former Treasurer; and 

H. R. 6524. An act to permit the correction of the general 
account of John Burke, former Treasurer of the United States. 
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ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the pre- 
vious announcement, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming moves that 
the House do now adjourn. 
motion. 


351, 


Mann Porter 
Purnell 
Radcliffe 
Rainey, Ali. 
Rainey, Ill. 
Ramseyer 
Ransley 
Rayburn 
Reavis 


Speaks 
Stafford 


Stoll 
Sullivan 
Summers, Wash. 
Sweet 
Tague 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Temple 

Ten Eyck 
Tilson 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Tucker 

Vare 

Vestal 

Yolgt 

Vol 

Walsh 
Walters 
Ward, N, Y. 
Wason 


Michaelson 
night Mile 
The question is on agreeing to that Mon tague 
oore, . 
The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the Moore, Ohio 


ayes appeared to have it. we 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, A division, Mr. Speaker. Murphy 
The SPEAKER. A division is asked for. fe + E 
The House divided ; and there were—ayes 47, noes 44. Nels ie’ 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I ask for the yeas and nays, D 

Mr. Speaker. . 


Newton, Minn, 
Newton, Mo. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks for ae. 
the yeas and nays, 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The SPEAKER. As many as favor the motion to adjourn 


O'Connor 
Oliver 
Luce 
will, when their names are called, answer “ yea.” Those opposed 
will answer “ nay.” 


Ol 
Luhring Padgett 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 101, nays 86, 


Layton 
Lee, Ga. 
Lee, N. Y. 
Lehibach 
Tittle 
Logan 
London 
Longworth 


Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 
Rouse 

Ryan 
Sanders, Ind. 


Scott, Mich. 
Sears 
Shreve 
Siegel 

Slem 


McClintic Parker, N. Y. 
McFadden Parks, Ark. 


McArthur Paige 
not voting 244, as follows: 


McLaughlin, Pa. 


Patterson, N. J, 


Smith, Idaho 


Watson 


Ackerman 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Appleby 
Barbour 
Benham 

Bird 
Brennan 
Brooks, Ill. 
Brown, Tenn. 
Burroughs 
Burton 


Campbell, Kans, 


Campbell, Pa. 
Cannon 
Chalmers 
Chandler, N, Y. 
Chindblom 
Clouse 
Colton 
Cooper, Ohio 
Dale 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Dunbar 
Echols 
Elliott 


Almon 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 
Bowling 
a 

riggs 
Browne, Wis. 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
fee Tenn. 
Christopherson 
Collier 
Connaily, Tex, 
Crisp 
Davis, Tenn, 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Drewry 
Dupré 
Fisher 
Fulmer 


Anderson 
Andrew, Mass. 
Ansorge 
Anthony 
Arentz 
Aswell 
Atkeson 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Beck 

Beedy 
Begg 

Bell 

Bixler 
Black 
Blakeney 
Bland, Ind. 
Boies 

Bond 
Bowers 
Brand 
Britten 
Brooks, Pa. 
Burdick 
Burke 
Burtness 
Butler 
Cable 
Cantrill 


YEAS—101, 


Ellis 
Fairfield 
Freeman 
Gensman 
Glynn 
Graham, Ill, 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Hadley 
Hawley 
Herrick 
Hickey 
Hicks 

Hoch 
Hukriede 
Hull 
Kirkpatrick 
Kline, Pa, 
Kraus 
Lawrence 
Lea, Calif. 
Leatherwood 
Lineberger 
McKenzie 


Madden 
Magee 
Mapes 
Miller 
Milispaugh 
Mondell 
Montoya 
Moores, Ind. 
Morgan 
Norton 
Ogden 
Osborne 
Parker, N. J, 


Patterson, Mo, 


Pringey 
Rhodes 
Ricketts 
Roach 
Robsion 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 
Rose 

Shaw 
Shelton 


McLaughlin, Mich.Sinnott 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Sproul 


NAYS--86. 


Gahn 

Garner 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gilbert 
Gorman 
Hammer 
Hardy, Tex. 
Hayden 
Huddleston 
Humphreys 
James 

Jeffers, Ala, 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Miss. 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Keller 


. Lampert 


Lanham 
Lankford 
Lazaro 
Linthicum 


Carew 
Carter 
Chandler, Okla. 
Clague 
Clark, Fla. 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Classon 
Cockran 

odd 
Cole, Iowa 
Cole, Ohio 
Collins 
Connell 
Connolly, Pa. 
~— er, Wis. 

‘opley 
Coughlin 
Crago 
Cramton 
Crowther 
Cullen 
Curry 
Davis, Minn. 
Deal 


Dickinson 
Dowell 
Drane 
Driver 


Lowrey 
Lyon 
McCormick 
McDuffie 
McSwain 
Martin 
Moore, Va 
Mudd 
Oldfield 
Overstreet 
Park, Ga. 
Pou 

Quin 
Raker 
Rankin 
Reece 
Rucker 
Sabath 
Sanders, Tex, 
Sandlin 
Scott, Tenn. 
Sinclair 


NOT VOTING—244. 


Dunn 
Dyer 
Edmonds 
Evans 
Fairchild 
Faust 
Favrot 
Fenn 
Fess 


French 
Frothingham 
Fuller 

Funk 
Gallivan 
Gernerd 
Goldsborough 
Goodykoontz 
Gould 
Graham, Pa. 
Green, Iowa 
Griest 
Griffin 


Steenerson 
Stephens 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa, 
Swing 
Thompson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Towner 
Underhill 
Vaile 
Volstead 
Webster 
Wheeler 
White, Kans, 
White. Me. 
Williams, fl, 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind. 
Woodyard 
Wurzbich 
Yates 

Young 


Sisson 
Steagali 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 
Thomas 
Tillman 
Tyson 
Upshaw 
Vinson 

Ward, N. C. 
Williams, Tex, 
Williamson 
Wilson 
Wingo 

Wise 
Woodruft 
Wright 
Zihiman 


Hardy, Colo. 
Harrison 
Haugen 
Hawes 

Hays 

Henry 


Hudspeth 
Husted 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 
Jacoway 
Jefferis, Nebr. 


Johnson, Wash. 


Jones, Pa. 
Jones, Tex, 
Kabn 
Kearns 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa, 
Kendall 
Kennedy 
Ketcham 
Kiess 
Kincheloe 
Kindred 


McPherson 
MacGregor 


Malone 


So t 
The 


Weaver 
Woods, Va. 
Wyant 


Perkins Smith, Mich. 
Perlman Smithwick 
v Petersen Snell 


he motion to adjourn was agreed to. 
Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 


Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
“Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 

Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
Paige with Mr. Sullivan. 

Hutchinson with Mr. Bell. 

Jefferies with Mr. Rayburn. 

Fitzgerald with Mr. Driver. 

Ansorge with Mr. Kindred. 

Johnson of Washington with Mr. Tague. 
Anthony with Mr. Aswell. 

Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Jones of Texas. 
Arentz with Mr. Bankhead. 

Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. Logan. 
Atkeson with Mr. Mansfield. 

MeArthur with Mr. Oliver. 

Bacharach with Mr. McClintic. 

Kelly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Kitchin. 
French with Mr. Harrison. 

Beck with Mr. Riordan. 

Frothingham with Mr. Black. 

Kendall with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Beedy with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 
Michaelson with Mr. Kunz. 

Burtness with Mr. Deal. 

Henry with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mott with Mr. Padgett. 

Goodykoontz with Mr, Smithwick. 
Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Larsen of Georgia. 
Volk with Mr. London. 

Crago with Mr, Montague. 

Kiess with Mr. Collins. 

Snyder with Mr. Gallivan. 

Kennedy with Mr. Kincheloe. 

Cramton with Mr. Tucker. 

Moore of Ohio with Mr. Sears. 

Bland of Indiana with Mr. O’Connor. 
Siegel with Mr. Jacoway. 

Boise with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 

Vare with Mr. Mead, 

Bond with Mr. Drane. 

Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Rainey of Illinois, 
Radcliffe with Mr. Fields. 

Griest with Mr. Weaver. 


r. Dickinson with Mr. Barkley. 

. Knutson with Mr. Griffin. 

*, Bowers with Mr. Hooker. 

. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Favrot. 

r, Stiness with Mr. Carew. 

. Krieder with Mr. Brand. 

», Chandler of Oklahoma with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas, 


Lehlbach with Mr. Cullen. 
A, P. Nelson with Mr. Stoll. 
Nolan with Mr. Hudspeth. 


. Kissel with Mr. Carter. 


Newton of Minnesota with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 


. Dowell with Mr, Cantrill. 


Crowther with Mr. Ten Eyck. 
Fess with Mr. Goldsborougb. 
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Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Hawes. 

Mr. Qlpp -~with Mr, Rainey of Alabama. : 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded.. 

Aecordingly (at 12 ‘eclock and 33 minutes p.m.) the House 
adjourned until Thursday, June-1, 1922, at 12 e’cleck noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FISH: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 822, 
A joint resolution favoring the establishment ‘in ‘Palestine:of a 
national home :for the Jewish people; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1088). ‘Referrefi tto the: House Calendar. 

Mr, CHANDLDER of New York: ‘Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. J. Res. 837. A joint resolution granting consent of Congress 
and authority to the Port of New York Authority to execute the 
comprehensive plan approved ‘by ‘the States-of New York and 
New Jersey by ¢hapter 48, Laws of New York, 1922, and 
chapter 9, Laws of New Jersey, 1922; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1089). Referred to ‘the ‘House ‘Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi : ‘Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 11626. ‘A bill ‘to extend the time 
for constructing a bridge across the Mississippi River at-or near 
the city of Baton Rouge, La.; without ‘amendment (Rept. ‘No, 
1048). ‘Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi: Committee’on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 17362. A bill dedaring Temila Lake, 
Holmes County, Miss., to be a nonnavigable stream; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1049). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS:OF GOMMITTEMS ‘ON ‘PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RHSOGLUTIONS. 


Under Clause 2’of Rule XIII, 

Mr. STEPHENS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. J. Res. 
47. <A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to receive for instruction at the United States'Naval Acailemy, 
at Annapolis, Mr. Jose A. de la Torriente, a citizen of Cuba ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1040). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of ‘the Whole House. 

Mr. STEPHENS: ‘Committee on ‘Naval Affairs. H. J. Res. 
281. A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to ‘receive for Instruction at the United States Naval Acatlemy, 
at Annapolis, Md., Willem yan Doorn, a subject ofthe Nether- 
lands; without amendment (Rept. No. 1041). Referred to the 
Committee of ‘the Whole House, 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 6588. A 
bill for the relief of Grey Skipwith; without amentiment (Rept. 
No. 1042). Referred to the Committee ‘of the Whole House. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Naval Affairs. “H. R. 8046. A 
bill for ‘the 'rélief of Themis Christ; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1048). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KRAUS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. 'R. 6358. <A 
bill authorizing the accounting officers of the Treasury to pay ‘to 
A. E, Ackerman the pay and allowances of his rank for services 
performed prior to the approval of his bend'by the Secretary of 
the Navy; without amendment (Rept. No. 1044). -Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole ‘House. 

Mr. SWING: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 7821. A 
bill. granting.six months’ pay to Alice P. Dewey ; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1045). Referred to the Committee of ‘the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK : Committee'on Naval.Affairs. H.R. 6832. A 
bill granting six months’ pay to Anton Kunz, father.of Jeseph 
Anthony ‘Kunz, deceased, machinist’s mate, first class, United 
States Navy, in active service; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1046). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 855. A 
bill for the relief of Fred G. Leith, United States Navy; with- 
out amendment (Rept, No. 1047). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. DARROW : Committee on Naval ‘Affairs, H.R. 8821. A 
bill for the relief of Elien McNamara; without amendment 
BS pe No. 1050). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

couse. , 


GHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the ‘Oommittee-on the ‘Public 
Lands «was discharged ‘from ‘the consideration of the bill ((H. R. 
6204) to grant the niilitary target range of Lineoln @ounty, 
Okla., to the city of Chandler, Okla.,:amd reserving ‘tire right»to 
use for military and aviation purposes, iand ‘the same ‘wes re- 
ferred ‘to ‘the Committee on Military :Affairs, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXIi,.biHs, resolutions, and. memorials 
were introduced and -severally referred .as follows: 

By Mr..GENSMAN: -A- bill (H.R. 11826) to regulate-air navi- 
gation within the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the.District of Celumbia. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of Missouri: A.bill (H. R.11827) grant- 
ing the consent ef Congress to the county.courts:of Howard and 
Saline Counties, in the State of Missouri, to: construct a bridge 
across the Missouri. River; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commeree. 

By Mr. RAINEY of Tllinois: A bill (H.R. 11828) for the 
enlargement and .extension .of the pest office building at Chi- 
cago, Ill.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R..11829) to.regulate and ean- 
trol the manufacture, sale, and use of weights and measures 
and of weighing .and measuring :devices; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Joint.resolution (H..J.:-Res..340) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution.of the United States;.to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 341) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; .to the 
Committee:on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SWING: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 342) appro- 
‘priating $50,000 for protecting ‘the lands and property in the 
‘Palo Verde Valley and elsewhere along the Colorado River 
within the limits of the United States; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. ' 

By Mr. BRAND: :Resolution (H. Res. 357) directing the 
United States Department of. Agriculture :and the Post Office 
Department to investigate the feasibility of furnishing :market 
prices of cotton, corn, wheat, live stock, and dairy products to 
the farmers by radiophone; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

‘By the SPHAKER (by-request) : Memorial -of.the.Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana, relating to the Mississippi River 
floeds, and requesting appropriations for ‘the relief of those 
living within the. fleeded areas; to the Gommittee on Appropria- 
tions. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXH, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAWLEY..A bill :-€H. R. 19830) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to .grant.a patent of certain lands to 
Truman H. Ide; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Also, a'bill (H. ‘BR. 4183L) .granting an increase of ‘pension to 
Rachel Killin Garrett; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By'Mr. KRAUS: A:bill (H.'R. 11832) for the relief:of Charles 
B. Reyburn; to the Committee-on Claims. 

By Mr.:McSWAIN: A-bill (H. R.14883) for the relief of Rev. 
S. i. Matthews ;to the'Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MONTAGU®E: A bill ((H. BR. 11884) granting ‘a pension 
to Jannie BD. Bell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAW: A bill ¢H.:R. 11835) «granting a pension ‘to 
Ellen MePartand ; to the: Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11836) granting a pension to William 8, 
Harrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11887) :granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Lawson ; to the Committee on Invalid’Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H.-R. 11838) granting 
an imcrease of pension to’Batbara E. Rhea; 'to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1889) «granting an increase of pensien to 
Sarah White; to the Gomniittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL : A Dill’ GEL 'R. 19840) granting a pension to 
Reuben R. Romey ; to the: Committee“on Pensions. 

By Mr. WURZBACH : A Dill (H.R. 11842) granting an in- 
crease ‘of pension to Mary J. Martin; to ‘the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII; petitions and papers were laid 
-on the Clerk’s desk and .referred:as foilows: 

5831. By the SPEAKER (hy request).:. Petition of Mid-City 
Citizens’ Association, of Washington, D. C., favoring the pas- 
—— Senate ‘Concurrent Resolution 23; to the Committee on 


‘5882. ‘Also ‘(by request), petition of Presbytery of Sprimefiell, 
‘at Jacksonville, Ill, indersing House bill' 9753, to secure Suntlay 
\as-a‘/@ay of:rest in the District of Columbia ; ‘to the Committee 
»on the District -of Oolumbia. 
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5833. By Mr. CAREW: Petition of a mass meeting of citi- 
zens of the city of New York, favoring the maintaining of the 
Republic of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5834. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition of Toledo Circle Ladies 
G. A. R., urging favorable action on Morgan-Bursum pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5835. By Mr, HAWLEY: Petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Oregon, protesting against the passage of House bill 
9753; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5836. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of National Cloak & Suit Co., 
of New York City, N. Y., relating to the reappointment of Wil- 
liam P. G. Harding to the Federal Reserve Board; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Ourrency. 

5837. Also, petition of New York Produce Exchange, New 
York City, N. Y., protesting against the passage of Stevenson 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5838. By Mr. LINEBERGER: Petition from 270 citizens of 
South Pasadena, Eagle Rock, San Bernardino, and Los An- 
geles, Calif., asking that protection and help may be extended 
to make Armenia a self-supporting and self-protecting nation; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5839. Also, petition of citizens of St. Paul, Minn., favoring 
the Towner-Sterling bill (H. R,. 7); to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

5840. Also, petition of Los Angeles Presbytery of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Long Beach, Calif., indorsing House 
Joint Resolution 131, prohibiting polygamy and polygamous co- 
habitation in the United States; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

5841, Petition of Los Angeles Presbytery of the United 
Presbyterian churches at Long Beach, Calif., indorsing Senate 
Joint Resolution 31, proposing a constitutional amendment au- 
thorizing Congress to enact uniform laws on the subject of mar- 
riage and divorce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5842. Also, petition of Los Angeles Presbytery of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Long Beach, Calif., indorsing House bill 
9758, to secure Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5848. By Mr. YOUNG: Petition of 27 widows and dependents of 
Civil War veterans, of Velva, N. Dak., urging support of the 
Bursum-Morgan bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


SENATE. 
Tuorspay, June 1, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 
The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess, 
Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I think we ought to have a 
quorum, : 
Mr. STERLING. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ball Gooding New 
Borah Hale Newberry 
Brandegee L Norbeck 
Calder Oddie 
Capper 


Caraway . Pepper 
Culbe Pittman 
Poindexter 


Pomerene 
nsdell 


Underwood 
Wadsworth 


Edg 
1 


Rawson 

err. Eovinson, 
Glass Damtens 

Mr. RANSDELL. I was requested to announce that the sev- 
eral Senators, whose names [ shall state, are detained at a 
hearing before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 
The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], the Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. Lapp}, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKtntigy], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Kenprgick], and the Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. Harrison], 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present, 

INVESTMENT AND PROFIT IN SOFT COAL INDUSTRY (8. DOC. 207). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a preliminary report of the com- 
mission on investment and profit in soft coal mining covering 
the period 1916 to 1921, inclusive, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be printed, 


e 
Fre inghuysen 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by the congre- 
gation of the Chelsea Congressional Church, at Kansas City, 
Kans., favoring the enactment of legislation creating a de- 
partment of education, which-was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 

Mr, McLEAN presentefl a memorial of the Fairfield County 
Farm Bureau, of Danbury, Conn., remonstrating against the 
appropriation of public funds for the purpose of free seed 
distribution, which was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

He also presented telegrams in the nature of petitions: from 
Anthony Safranik, chairman of employees of Frank Parizek, 
manufacturer of pearl buttons, of West Willington; Charles H. 
Ruha, chairman of employees of B. Schwanda & Sons, of Staf- 
ford Springs; Prichal Bros., manufacturers of ocean pearl shell, 
of Higganum; and Havlin & Pokorney, manufacturers of ocean 
pearl shells, of Higganum; all in the State of Connecticut, pray- 
ing for the prompt passage of the pending tariff bill and 
stating they do not understand the reason for delay in the Sen- 
ate, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented letters in the nature of petitions from Rey. 
Richard D, Hatch, rector, and the congregation of Trinity 
Church, of Southport; Rev. Reginald R. Parker, of Hartford: 
Rev. Robert C. Whitehead, Stratford Congregational Church, of 
Stratford; Rev. W. S. Woolworth, of Chestnut Hill; and Rev. 
Herbert L. Wilber, of Jewett City; all in the State of Connecti- 
cut, praying that relief be granted the suffering peoples of Ar- 
menie, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens in the State of Michigan, praying for the im- 
position in the pending tariff bill of only a moderate duty on 
kid gloves, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens in the State of 
Michigan, praying for the imposition in the pending tariff bill 
of an adequate protective duty on agricultural products, partic- 
ularly grains, cattle, sheep, hogs, and sugar, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Memphis, 
Armada; Mount Clemens, Detroit, Swartz Creek, Clayton Town- 
ship, and Bay City, all in the State of Michigan, praying for 
inclusion in the pending tariff bill of a duty of $2 per 100 
pounds on Cuban sugar, and also adequate protection on farm 
products, which were referred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. LADD presented a resolution adopted by the eleventh 
annual convention, North Dakota State Federation of Labor, 
at Bismarck, N. Dak., favoring payment of the so-called sol- 
diers’ bonus solely from funds derived from war and excess- 
profits taxes, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the pastors of the 
Episcopal, the Congregational, the First Lutheran, the Trinity 
Lutheran, and the Methodist Episcopal Churches of Williston, 
N. Dak., favoring the granting of relief to the suffering peoples 
of Armenia, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

Mr. McLEAN, from the Committee on Banking and Currency 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3633) to authorize the coin- 
age of a 50-cent piece in commemoration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the late President Rutherford 
Birchard Hayes at Delaware, in the State of Ohio, reported it 
with an amendment. 

JOHN G. SESSIONS. 


Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 8157) for the relief of John G. Ses- 
sions, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 730) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 8665) providing additional funds to continue In 
effect the act providing for the care and treatment of persons 
afflicted with leprosy and to prevent the spread of leprosy in the 
United States; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 8666) granting a pension to Matilda A. Swift; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3667) for the relief of the estate of David B. 
Landis, deceased, and the estate of Jacob F. Sheaffer, deceased ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3668) for the relief of Gertrude Lustig; to the 
Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. EDGER: 

A bill .(S. 3669) for the advancement of certain retired offi- 
cers of the United States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

THE MUSCLE SHOALS PROJECT. 


Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent to present an amend- 
ment to House bill 10871, being the War Department appropria- 
tion bill. I ask to have the amendment printed and lie on the 
table. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska to what his amendment relates? 

Mr. NORRIS. It relates to the Muscle Shoals proposition. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. For curiosity I wanted to know; that 
was all, 

Mr. NORRIS. I ought to state that in offering the amend- 
ment T do so under instructions from and by the authority of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. I think that ought 
to be shown in the Recorp. 

The amendment was ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table, as follows: 

On page 132, after line 5, insert the following: 

: MUSCLE SHOALS. 


For the continuation of the work on Dam No. 2 on the Tennessee | 


River at Muscle Shoals, Ala., to be immediately available, $7,500,000. 
AMENDMENT TO HOUSE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. ROBINSON submitted an amendment providing that the 
jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Commission be extended 
from St. Paul to the head of the passes, and to the tributaries 
and outlets of the Mississippi River in so far as they are 
affected by the flood waters of the Mississippi River, intended 
to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 10766) authorizing 
appropriations for the prosecution and maintenance of public 
works on canals, rivers, and harbors, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 

RECLASSIFICATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I hope to be allowed to 
proceed without interruption in the few remarks that I have to 
make. I desire to speak of certain phases of the reclassifica- 
tion problem. My remarks are made necessary, I think, by 
reason of certain articles which have appeared of late in the 
press. 

In the Washington Star of May 29 appeared an article from 
which I read first the headlines: 


Executive order on reclassifying expected July 1. President con- 
siders making it effective for 60,000 United States employees. All de- 
tails completed. Sree awaited. 
over further delay as bonus issue comes up again. 


I wish to say that the contents of the article are not quite 
so portentous as the headlines would lead us to believe, but 
they are bad enough. I desire to call attention to just a few 
quotations from the article: 


President Harding is coneinars putting reclassification of the nearly 
60,000 Federal employees in the District of Columbia into effect July 1 
by Executive order. The reclassification schedules, necessary to fix up 
the pay rolls promptly on that date, have been actually prepared by the 
United States Bureau of Efficiency, in cooperation with the administra- 
tive officers in each of the Government establishments, in compliance 
with an Bxecutive order of President Harding on October 24, 1921. 

All that is necessary to establish the new salaries on Tuly 1 is for 
Congress to appropriate the money necessary to pay them. 


Then again: 


Because the tariff bill has been eccupying the center of the stage, and 
probably will continue to do so for several months, many Senators who 
are opposed to passing another bonus bill, and still more who are op- 
posed to the Sterling-Lehlbach bill, are impatient over further delay, 
since it would junk all the work that has been done by the Bureau of 
Efficiency and would require the study to be made all over again by 
the Civil Service Commission. This would entail an additional appro- 
priation for the employment of “experts’’ and take a year’s time for 
another “ investigation.” 

The Sterling-Lehlbach bill, carrying schedules for reclassification of 
the Government employees, passed the House six months ago and has 
been hanging fire in the Senate while debate drags on over the tariff, 


Further on in the article it is said: 


The real friends of the Government employees in both the House and 
the Senate are impatient over the proposed delay, even more than over 
the new appropriation that would be required. Because they believe 
that the short cut is to put through the reclassification schedules 
worked out by the Bureau of Efficiency and the administrative officers, 

ressure is being brought to bear on President Harding to issue an 
Uxecutive order under which the army of Government workers would 
start the new fiscal year with a new statutory salary schedule carrying 
substantial increases, 


Again the article states that— 


The reclassification schedule promulgated by the Bureau of Ffficiency 
under President Harding’s Hxecutive order of October 24, 1921, which 
is the same as the schedule in the. bill introduced in the House and 
Senate, respectively, by Representative Win. R. Woop of Indiana and 
Senator Rmep Smoor, of Utah, can be put into effect July 1 without 

_any further investigation or any further expense, 
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So, Mr. President, it would appear that undér guise of an 
efficiency rating system the Bureau of Efficiency is to-day, at 
great expense to the Government, putting into the Federal 
departments a classification of positions that has not only not 
received the approval of Congress but in so far as it has been 
considered by Congress has been rejected. In the form of 8. 
1079 and H. R. 2921 it was before the Committees on Civil 
Service of the present Congress. These committees held hear- 
ings on this proposal and others that had been worked out and 
reached the conclusion that the Bureau of Efficiency plan as 
@mbodied in the two bills referred to was the inferior. The 
House committee favorably reported a bill drafted along radi- 
eally different lines. The Representative from Indiana [Mr. 
Woop], the House sponsor for the classification scheme of the 

Sureau of Hfficiency, offered on the floor of the House to have 
that bureau’s scheme substituted for the committee’s bill as an 
amendment. The amendment was overwhelmingly rejected and 
House bill 8928, embodying the other plan, was passed. 

The Senate Committee on Civil Service, to whom the House 
bill was referred, reported unanimously in favor of its passage 
with amendments. It went to the Appropriations Committee 
of the Senate under an agreement which limited the Appro- 
priations Committee to a consideration only of the salary rates 
proposed. It has not yet been reported by that committee. al- 
though the bill was referred to the committee, Mr. President, 
when I reported it on behalf of the Committee on Civil Service 
to the Senate on February 6 last. 

To go back somewhat further in the history of thesé measures 
and of the activities of the Bureau of Efficiency, this bureau on 
March 3, 1917, was directed by Congress in the legislative ap- 
propriation act to investigate the classification, salary, and ef- 
ficiency of the employees of the departments and independent 
establishments and report fully or partially to Congress by 
January 1, 1918, as to needed equalizations or reclassification, 
It was further instructed to ascertain the rates of pay of vari- 
ous States and municipal governments and commercial institu- 
tions in different parts of the United States and to submit to 
Congress at its next regular session a report showing how such 
rates compare with the rates of pay of employees of the 
Federal Government performing similar services. 

The Bureau of Efficiency became se busy demonstrating how 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance should not be run and in 
other of its war-time activities that it failed to carry out the 
mandates of Congress regarding classification and salary stand- 
ardization. On March 1, 1919, Congress established a Congres- 
sional Joint Commission on Reclassification of Salaries to take 
up this entire subject. é 

The joint commission started with the idea that the United 
States Bureau of Efficiency would be of great assistance. a 
laboratory, as it were, for the detailed work involved, and that 
its chief, Mr. Herbert D. Brown, would be its technical adviser, 
but it was not so to be; trouble arose. According to the view 
of the Bureau of Efficiency, the chief difficulty was that the 
reclassification commission wanted to give the employees an op- 
portunity to prepare a statement of their duties to be con- 
sidered in classifying the positions. The commission, it seems, 
wanted to work on the basis of a statement of facts agreed upon 
by the employee and his superior. The Bureau of Efficiency 
did not consider it necessary to have the employees in on the 
matter at all; it could not see why the employee should have 
his day in court before the verdict was rendered. 

The Bureau of Efficiency bas apparently not given publicity 
to another phase of the differences. The commission had two 
members literally and six figuratively from Missouri; they had 
to be shown; and it did not propose to do just as Mr. Brown 
said without inquiry and investigation. It summoned for confer- 
ence and advice specialists in this field from outside the service, 
and it discovered, through its own inquiries and from informa- 
tion received from this outside help, that Mr. Brown was pro- 
posing not a modern, up-to-date classification, such as is being 
made the basis of modern personnel administration, both in 
public and private employment, but a halfway salary classifi- 
cation such as had been proposed many years ago by the old 
Keep Commission, made up of Government administrators. 
Such a classification well administered would have been per- 
haps an improvement over existing conditions, but it would 
not have furnished the basis for an effective reform in general 
personnel administration. . 

Some inspection, I am informed, was made of the material 
the Bureau of Efficiency had collected regarding the salaries 
paid outside the service; but, to make a long story short, the 
commission decided that it would not get its expert advice 
from Mr. Herbert D. Brown. He and the commission parted 
company. Thus Mr. Brown's scheme has been three times con- 
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sidered ‘and rejected ; once by a ‘congressional joint commission, 
again by the two Committees on Civil Service of the :present 
Congress, and then by a most decisive vote on the floor of the 
House. 

Having been -excused as. not ‘the best-qualified man ‘for :tech- 
nica] leadership iin reclassification and ‘salary standardization, 
‘Mr. Brown began a campaign against 'the work of the:congres- 
sional commission. Examination of ‘the printed reports of his 
testimony ‘before the Appropriations ‘Committees discloses that 
in this campaign, intentionally or unintentionally, he grossly 
misrepresented ‘the facts. ‘He »made ‘several statements whi@h 
any fairaninded ‘investigator »who ‘looks into ‘the «matter will 
have:to admit:are absolutely:incorrect. In‘his public addresses 
he has again anid again reiterated these incorrect ‘statements ; 
and no ene can tell how far he:and’his. assistants have ‘gone in 
their private attacks on ‘the werk of ‘the congressional ‘commis- 
sion and thebills that grew out of it. 

Again and again he or ‘his assistants have sought ‘to create 
the impression that ‘the «congressional commission classified 
employees on the ‘basis of ‘their ‘titles and not on ‘the ‘basis of 
the actual duties of ‘their positions. ‘Nothing could~be further 
from the fact. :In all the literature regarding the Federal ‘civil 
service ‘with which Iam familiar ‘there is'no clearer exposi- 
tion of ‘the »worthlessness of existing ‘titles of positions ‘than is 
contained in ‘the report of :the congressional ‘commission. ‘It is 
a conclusive statement. That commission never for one moment 
gave any consideration to an existing ‘title in determining the 
proper classification of a ‘position. As it ‘reiterates time and 
time again, so that any fair-minded ‘reader of ordinary intelli- 
gence ‘can grasp the point, it classified positions on the ‘basis 
of the duties and ‘responsibilities involved and the qualifica- 
tions that an employee ‘would have ‘to possess in order satis- 
factorily ‘to enter ‘upon the performance of those duties. It 
classified the position and net the incumbent. What qualifica- 
tions the incumbent may have had ‘that were not required for 
the job bad nothing'to do with the classification of the: position 
he oecupied; my understanding is that ‘the congressional com- 
nission did not even inquire ‘into these purely personal qualifi- 
cations. When’a member of the ‘House Appropriations ‘Com- 
mittee got the erroneous impression that they did so inquire 
and so classify and asked the ‘representative of ithe Bureau of 
Efficiency if his impression .was not correct, it was the duty 
of the Bureau of Efficiency to correct ‘that false impression 
and not to confirm it, as was done. 

The truth is that the classification propesed by the congres- 
sional commission, as provided for in H. R. 8928, being the bill 
now before the Appropriations Committee, is based ‘on ‘the ac- 
tual duties and responsibilities: of and the qualifications for the 
positions. The Bureau of Efficiency scheme ‘is a classification 
on the basis of the Bureau of Pfficiency’s idea of the ‘value of 
the duties and not on the duties themselves. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STERLING. I announced at the beginning, if the Sena- 
tor will excuse me, that I should like to preceed without inter- 
ruption. 

One more word regarding titles. The eongressional commis- 
sion realized that short titles are necessary, so that all con- 
cerned ‘with ‘positions can ‘have ‘a standard terminology in 
speaking of them. It wanted employees, administrators, Civil 
Service Commissioners, Budget authorities, Appropriations 
Committees, and Congress, all to have an agreed and -standard- 
ized terminology,'so that we may all use a common language. 
It proposed ‘to substitute geod ‘titles for the existing ‘bad titles. 
It appears that the ‘Bureau of ‘Efficiency does not ‘want ‘titles. 
It gives the impression that it prefers to work in the dark and 
not to let the world know what it’is:doing. Possibly it objects 
to titles because titles when properly applied let in'the light. 

Mr. Brown testified that in ‘so far as he knew positions had 
not been ‘allocated to classes under 'the general plan ‘that has 
reeeived ‘the indorsement of ‘the committees and ‘the House 
and that:no ‘reliable estimates had been made regarding cost. 
Had he read intelligently and carefully the report of ‘the con- 
gressional commission and familiarized himself with the pro- 
eedure being followed by it’ he would have been better informed. 
The congressional commission tentatively allocated to classes 
practically all ‘the :positions in ‘the District of Columbia which 
came under its jurisdiction, and it-compiled elaborate stat‘stical 
tables giving full information on the subjeet. Its printed report 
contained its estimates.of cost on a percentage basis. The de- 
tailed tables it prepared were -subniitted :to ‘the committees but 
were not printed, 

Subsequently inew estimates were based on ‘the figures com- 
piled by the congressional commission as revisions were ‘madé 
in the bill, and these figures ~were «checked “by :reports sub- 
mitted by the department heads. No attempt has been made to 
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have these estimates final and precise to the Jmst figure. I. 
thas ‘been assumed ‘that Congress should act ‘before ‘the ‘final 
“steps are taken iand that ‘Congress should ‘imidicate “its wishes 
respecting details. I am of the opinion that the whole matterof 
fixing Government: salaries and: dealing ‘fairly with the Govern- 
mment.and with the employees should not be delegated to Mr, 
‘Herbert -D..Brown.as Government.autoerat. 

A favorite.assertion of.Mr..Brown is.that a) dictionary :classifi- 
cation, as he has been pleased facetiously to call it, has failed 
wherever .it jas been tried. The congressional commission, 
when it investigated .the «matter, did not find: this to be:the fact. 
It learned that .progressive .large .employers, both ;public sand 
private, were in increasing numbers adopting detailed duties 
classifications as the corner stone of good personnel adminis- 


At .the joint hearings .of .the two Committees on the Civil 
Service this. point was gone ‘into,.and witnesses familiar with 
the practice in other jurisdictions testified that such ,classifica- 
tions were increasing in number. Such a classification is now 
recognized generally as a first step in modernizing .employment 
procedure and general personnel administration. 
Mr. Brown’s own report on the Civil Service Commission 
abounds in evidence to show the imperative need of just such 
a:elassification as the congressional commission proposed, The 
improvements that have been made by ithe Civil Service Com- 
mission in the last few months are due largely to the publica- 
tion of ‘the classification made by the :congressional commijs- 
sion.and are mere forerunners of what we may expect when a 
.good duties classification with uniform titles becomes operative 
in the service, provided ‘Mr, Herbert D. Brown does not exer- 
cise his veto power and insist on his own classification what- 


a My information is that after Mr. Brown-had been eliminated 
from the work of the congressional commission he .desisted 
for a time from prosecuting his own scheme of :classification. 
Possibly he had some doubts whether the appointment of a 
congressional commission to do the work did not by necessary 
implication ‘repeal ‘the authority given: to him ‘by earlier legisla- 
tion, especially as he had failed to comply ‘with the time ele- 
ments of that authorization. ‘Later, according to his state- 
«ment before ‘the Appropriations Committee ‘of ‘the ‘Ffouse, a 
member of that committee authorized ‘him to ‘go ahead, ‘and he 
began, directly and indirectly, spending thousands of dollars, 
his own organization’s time and ‘the time of ‘the ‘department 
officials and employees in furthering his own scheme, whith 
would be run by ‘the Bureau of Efficiency ‘and thus give it an 
excuse for being and keep it from absorption into the Budget 


To avoid a too.obvious duplication .f the ground covered by 
the congressional commission and ‘to get the greatest possible 
sanction of law for his expenditures, he has worked under the 
guise of establishing a system of efficiency ratings. 
thority for that is in.a rider on an appropriatien bill. 
whole bureau was brought into:existence on a rider to an ap- 
prepriation bill, it ‘has been nurtured through ‘riders, and it 
has no basic fundamental law covering its existence that has 
been carefully considered by the Congress. 
chairman of ‘the Appropriations Committee of the ‘House, after 
having brought about a reduction in Mr. Brown's salary from 
$10,000 to $7,500, his salary prior to the increase to $10,000 
having been $6,000, gave it as his parting advice to'the House 
that the Bureau of Efficiency should be merged into the Budget 
Bureau, thereby saving ‘a good deal of money and wasted 
energy. ‘The Congress has never had proper opportunity ‘to 
consider this proposal, and if Mr. Brown can prevent it the 


Mr. ‘Good, when 


In passing, I -should perhaps say that Mr.:Good at one time 
was a supporter of the.bureau on the.fleor of the ‘House, but 
somehow his affections were ‘alienated. 
that Mr. Brown had misrepresented ‘to the Appropriations 
Committee the facts regarding ‘his ‘merease ‘in «salary. The 
House ‘under Mr. Geod’s Jeadership was very ‘insistent that 
‘the ‘salary of ‘the ‘Chief of ‘the Bureau of ‘Efficiency should 
be definitely fixed, because at the rate it was rising it was 
threatening soon to pass out of sight. 
tion ‘was let out by Congress, and the salary was ‘anchored at 


He seemed to ‘think 


A ‘little -of ‘the infla- 


To come now to his efficiency scheme, as I interpret ‘it, ‘it em- 
braces classification, allocation, salary standardization, and 
efficiency .ratings—all.of them. Under a rider:to an .appropria- 
tion act'he'is planning to perform administratively ‘what some 
of us have had the temerity ‘to ‘believe were functions that 


His classification scheme on its face, without ‘investigation, 
seems like simplicity itself, He establishes 18 grades and at- 
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taches to each grade a salary range. Under each grade he gives 
a few illustrations of positions he regards as typical of that 
grade. When he gets an idea of the duties of a position, he puts 
the position into a grade. If it exactly fits the illustration, well 
and good. If it does not, he classifies it by analogy. He seeks 
the agreement of the administration, and if he gets it he is 
satisfied. There are those who say that he sometimes asserts he 
has the agreement of the administration, when in fact he has 
not, and from his record that does not seem entirely impossible. 

Classification by analogy presents wonderful opportunities to 
a skillful manipulator. I understand that the accepted word is 
‘‘adjustment.” When things become uncomfortable in any re- 
spect, “analogy” permits “ adjustment.” Some critics seem to 
be of the opinion that “adjustments” are already more fre- 
quent in cases of upper administrative officers in a position to 
make vigorous objections and cause trouble than they are 
among the rank and file in the routine clerkships and labor 
positions. Inspection of the salary scale and of the adminis- 
trative positions of the proposal, too, has led some people to an 
opinion that there has been a deliberate attempt to secure the 
support of upper administrative officers at the expense of the 
routine workers. Now, I do not allege that this is the fact, but 
I assert that it is entirely possible under a scheme that estab- 
lishes no fundamental definition of grades and which permits 
classification by analogy. I would go further and say that 
with human nature as it is and the Government service what 
it is, a one-man classification by analogy is likely to result in 
“adjustments.” If this system goes into effect it is ¢asy to pre- 
dict for the word “adjustment” a future in the public service 
which will be second only to that enjoyed by “influence,” and 
there will then be the two partners, “influence” and “ adjust- 
ment.” Consider the “influence” that could be exerted for 
“adjustment ” by the persons whose backing should enable the 
one-man Bureau of Efficiency to put through such a device. A 
bipartisan commission of three, with a reputation for judicial 
procedure and integrity, would not ordinarily be intrusted with 
such power, but would be bound by fundamental controlling 
definitions. To permit such a scheme as the Bureau of Efficiency 
proposes to put in practice would be indefensible, regardless of 
the personality and reputation of the man at the head of the 
bureau that is to administer it. 

The salary scale in the Bureau of Efficiency proposal is its 
own handiwork. The Reclassification Commission proposed to 
show the Congress what the salary would be for each of the 
more than 1,700 classes of positions it found in the service and 
to get congressional approval for them. The Bureau of Effi- 
ciency proposes to go to the other extreme, and not to bother 
Congress about the salaries at all. It will fix the whole matter 
up quietly, without any fuss and feathers by “ adjustments” 
with administrative officers; and all this, Mr. President, plainly 
appears from the quotation I made from the article in the 
Washington Star at the beginning of my remarks. Why let 
Congress as a whole pass on such an item, all-important though 
it be, when entire authority over the whole matter can be vested 
in the United States Bureau of Efficiency, at least so long as it 
is continued under its present head? 

The salary scale on its face appears reasonably generous to 
upper administrative officers, but somewhat niggardly in deal- 
ing with the rank and file. We say “on its face,” because the 
Brown efficiency rating system has a joker in it whereby for 
the rank and file of employees the upper salary rates in his 
salary scale are for bait rather than for realization. 

Under his efficiency scheme an employee’s salary rate within 
the range prescribed for the grade to which his position is 
allocated will depend on his efficiency rating; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is a distinction. It will not necessarily depend on 
his efficiency. It is here that the extreme ingenuity of the 
Chief of the United States Bureau of Efficiency becomes ap- 
parent. He has devised a three-cup game of “now you see it 
and now you don’t,” whereby while we are all talking about 
rewarding the efficient Government employee according to his 
efficiency Mr. Brown gets our eye on an efficiency rating and 
ends up with the average employee of the lower ranks at or 
below the middle of his grade, regardless of the efficiency of 
the average employee. We are mesmerized for a moment in a 
sort of haze of quantity, quality, percentages, and standards; 
but we come to at the end when on further study we are 
aroused to the fact that Mr. Brown has safely kept the average 
salary from rising, regardless of the efficiency of the employees. 

The trick is done by having the standard for measuring the 
quantity of work done by employees, working in groups of five 
or more of one grade under a single supervisor, made out of 
rubber or any other sufficiently elastic material so that it will 
stretch. If the employees begin to get so efficient that there 
is some danger of the average salary for the group getting 


above the middle rate for the average, all you have to do is to 
stretch the standard and they are safely back where they 
started. Now and then one employee peculiarly efficient may 
be permitted to reach the upper rates, but it will be at the 
expense of others in the group, who will fall a correspondihg 
distance below the average. 

Figures, percentages, averages in the hands of so experienced 
an efficiency expert as the Chief of the United States Bureau of 
Efficiency furnish, of course, the necessary elastic medium for 
a standard. In his book of rules for the system, circular No. 
4—a pamphlet which was referred to the Committee on Civil 
Service for consideration along with Executive orders and legis- 
lation relating to the Bureau of Efficiency and for considera- 
tion also in connection with reclassification but a few days 
ago—in his book of rules for the system, in paragraph 30, he 
provides for an appropriate test to determine that the standard 
has been stretched to just the proper length so that the average 
quantity rating for the group will not exceed 100 per cent. 
The quality rating can not exceed 100 per cent, and therefore 
the product of the two can not give dn efficiency rating over a 
hundred, and a rating of 100 puts the employees at the middle 
salary for the grade. 

Mr. President, some of us seem to belong to a school of 
thought or of ethics very different from the one of which Mr. 
Brown is an exponent. To us a standard is something fixed 
and uniform and not something which will vary from depart- 
ment to department, from bureau to bureau, from office to office, 
and from time to time. To us the ideals of equal pay for equal 
work, payment on the basis of efficiency, and justice alike to 
the Government and to the employees are something more than 
mere phrases. 

Mr. President, I am unable to sit quietly by while a scheme 
is established without consulting Congress which provides for 
classification by analogy, allocation by adjustment, and efficiency 
measurement by a variable instead of a standard. As chairman 
of the Civil Service Committee, a committee that has worked 
faithfully in the consideration of the various reclassification 
measures that have been referred to it, that has been in close 
touch with the Civil Service Committee of the House and its 
able chairman, Mr. LEHLBACH; that has given attention to the 
work and the report of the Joint Reclassification Commission ; 
that has consulted well-recognized experts in reclassification 
and personnel problems, and having no other interest than the 
good of the service at heart, and feeling, I think, the full weight 
of my responsibility in this most important matter, I most 
earnestly protest against these or any further attempts upon 
the part of the head of the Bureau of Kfficiency to carry out a 
scheme which, I believe, is bound to prove unsatisfactory to the 
Government, the heads of departments, and unjust to em- 
ployees—and, so proving, it will be detrimental to the public 
welfare. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolution which I ask 
to have read, and then I shall ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 297), as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Civil Service be, and it is 
hereby, authorized and directed to investigate and report upon the 
activities, methods, and procedure of the United States Bureau of 
Efficiency in devising and installing a system or systems of classifica- 
tion of positions, salary standardization, and efficiency rating in the 
Federal service, and upon the activities of said bureau, its chief, or 
a of his assistants, in opposing pending legislation on these subjects 
fF . R, 8928), which has passed 
avorably reported with amendments b 
Service, and has been referred to the 

Mr. STERLING. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution just read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I object to its present consideration. 

Mr. STERLING. Then. I ask that it may lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over, under 
the rule. 


the House of Representatives, has been 
the Senate Committee on Civil 
ommittee on Appropriations. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask that we return to 
page 39, paragraph 217, for the purpose of acting upon some 
committee amendments, ; 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield so that I may call up House bill 9527, providing 
for the extension of bank charters? 
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Mri McCUMBER.. Let us,.dispese of: this, paragraph: first;.. 
if-the Senator will allow.me;to proeeed,, 


Mr. CALDER: Very. well. 
The VICH: PRESIDENT. The, Seeretary.. wills, state.- 
In paragraph..217,,on.page 39% line.11,; 


amendment, . 
The Reaping CLERK. 

the. committee. proposes -ta .strike.out.“ 28.” and, insert in.lieu 

thereof.“ 50,” so as.to.make:the proviso;read+ 


That none of. the-above:articles;shaH pay; a less rate, of! 


Provided, 
duty than 50 per. cent ad. valorem, 

Mr: McCUMBER:, The. committee .amendment;. proposes ;, to: 
raise the limit.from;28,per cent, ad, valorem ,to 50,,per-cent.ad 
valorem. I ask: that. the. Senate . shall; disagyee-to; the com- 
mittee amendment, and..then. I shall ask, that. the, lines,includ:+, 
ing the words.“ that none. of, the, above-articles,shall pay, ax 
less rate: of. duty than 28 per, cent.ad valerem?’ be, stricken, out,, 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr, President,, I, was.temporarily.out, ofthe; 
Chamber. when the.consideration of. the tariff. bill. was.resumed,, 
I. would. like to inquire. of) the. Senator, what..paragraph he-isr 
referring, to? ; 

Mr. MCCUMBER.. It..will be: found on. page, 89) of, the. bill,,; 
paragraph 217. 

Mr,. SIMMONS. The Senater desires. to, recede. from the 
committee amendment making the.rate.50 per:cent? 

Mr. McCUMBER. First, I shall.ask that.the Senate, dis- 
agree to, the committee: amendment. proposed, on. line; 11, 
whereby -28 per cent is changed to.50 per.cent.. That will, leave: 
the. rate.28,per cent. If that amendment is.disagreed to,,as.I: 
request;,I shall then. ask, that).the. entire provision be stricken, 
out, so-that there. will be.no. limitation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection at all to changing the: 
rate from. 50, to, 28: 

Mr.. WATSON of. Georgia: and Mr. JONES.of New Mexico 
Tose, 

Mr. McCUMBER;:. I think Senators, will. have. no objection 
to reducing, the. rate. from 50.to,28,. Then I, shall move:.to; strike 
out the-entire -proviso. 

Mr. SIMMONS.. After the rate. is.reduced from 50. to. 28,;.of 
course. there. will, be a, vote: on, whether we: shall. adopt 28: per. 
cent? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Yes; but I,think,no.one will object: to.my 
suggestion. 

The. VICE. PRESIDENT. The. question is. on agreeing to the 
amendment: 

The amendment was: rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER: That, leaves; the proviso to read: 

Provided; That none ofthe abowe articles shail|bear)a less:rate of ! 
duty, than 28 per cent ad. valorem. 

We have fixed the,rate by. speeific duties, and that action, will | 
cut out the provision that: it.shall,net be:less.than 28 per cent: 
So if the specific duty is less than 28 per cent, the specific. duty, 
of course, will govern. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What-is the specific duty? 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are several of .them. I read: 

Plain« green or colored, molded or: pressed, and flint, lime; or» lead 
glass bottles, vials, jars, and covered or uncovered demijohns,:, and 
carboys, any of the foregoing, filled or unfilled, not. specially provided 
for, and' whether their contents be dutiable or’ free (except’ such’ as 
contain merchandise subject to an ad valorem rate of duty, or to a 
rate of duty based in whole or in part upon the value thereof, which 
shall be: dutiable atthe rate:applicable: to: their contents), shall’ pay 
duty as follows: If holding more than one: pint, 1 cent per pound; 
if holding not» more than one pint and‘ not: less than one-fourth of a 


pint, 1). cents: per pound ; if holding less« than one-fourth of a- pint, 
0 cents per gross, , 


Mr. SIMMONS.. I. now understand. what the.Senator’s: prop- 


osition is. I did not:at first: The Senator proposes ‘to cut the 
ad valorem rate out and léave the: specific rate. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The questiow is on agreeing to the 
amendment striking out’ the proviso as amended. 

The amendment’ was agreed’ 'to. 

The VICE’ PRESIDENT. The ‘Secretary will state the next 
amendment of’the committee to paragraph 217. 

The next ‘amendment: was, on page: 89, line 14; to strikeout 
the word “as” after the word “ use.” 

The amendment was agreed ‘to: 

The: next.amendment .was, on-page.39, line: 15, after the word 
“ employed,” to.strike out the» words; “ as: containers.” 

The. amendment.was-agreed to. 

The next. amendment was,;,on page: 39,,.line 17, to strike.out 
the word.“ operations” and; to insert the words: “ operations, 
and. not,,to.inelude bottles..for table.service,and. thermostatie. 
bottles.” 

The-amendment, was..agreed. to.. 

Mr.. WATSON): of. Georgia. Mr. 
ago—— 


President,.. some, weeks 


Mr. McLHAN.)| Mr..President,,I wonder;ifithe, Senator :from: 
‘ ithe -request,of.the Sesator from:,New;) York .[Mr.. 
Cataead thas hate allowed ito, call up. House: bill 9527, extending. 
bank ws?! 
|; Mro WATSON, of Georgia:, I:have just : been: in: comference: 
With,;the Senator »frome New) York, and he very, courteously; 
agreed to. give way, to me:for a few moments, 
EUROPEAN RELIEF EXPENDITURES. 


: Mr.. WATSON .of; Georgia... Mr. President, some, weeks: ago, 
while. we were debating the new judgeship bill,.the senior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Suinips],read into,.the record .a. letter. 
he. had. received from.Mr. Wayne. B. Wheeler,.of. the Anti-Saloon , 
League. The. Senator. also. read his..reply. to, it, and, proceeded , 
to, make: some; comments of.an explanatery.or interpretative 
character. 

When subsequently, a.request..was made. by.the junior Senator 
from. Wisconsin [Mr..Lenroor} to..place the, Wayne, B. Wheeler 
letter..in. the. Recorp,,I thought.it was.simply a.matter of. fair- 
ness to, the Senator.fram. Tennessee and to. myself, that,Senator 
SHIELDs’s answer; to.Mr. Wheeler’s .letters,. together. with his 
comment, should.all go.in. together, so;that.the Recorp.would ; 
present, to..the. country, exactly, what. had. happened, and_ the; 
people could. see. whether.or not. the construction, placed. on; the 
letter, by, me, and.apparently, by ‘Senator; SH1eLps,. was. justified... 

I did.not. unconditionally object: to, the. putting in. of.the letter 
of.Mr. Wheeler. I have, never in,any, case, made an,.objection 
purely obstructive. My..objection .was conditional, and; my, Con- 
sent. would, haye- been. given. had ;the Senator, from; Wisconsin. 
been: willing, that. Senator SHreips’s..reply, to; Mr.. Wheeler’s. 
letter, and his.comment upon ‘it, should: also:haye gone,into the., 
Recorp, so, that. the whole; thing, would .haye, been: connectedly. 
pvesented.. So much .for. that, 

My: conduct,.on that occasion was: alleged: as,.an.excuse for 
what, I.took to be a discourtesy, yesterday)in.reading into the, 
record..a letter; from: Mr, Herbert. Hoover,, In that letter Mr. 
Hoover said: 

Wherever these. asssociations..have handled funds. belonging, to the 
United States Government, the whole of the accounts and vouchers have 
of ‘necessity been’ deposited in the United ‘States Treasury in order to 
obtain payment of appropriations. As:a matteriof fact, a:large: part of 
these accounts, have actually’ been. reprinted in the, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. itself. 

I made: objection. to the, publication. of that letter until.I could 
make some.comment.upon:it. myself My. statement had been 
as follows: 

Herbert» Hooyer has never -published .in; America, the. vouchers,.and 
statements of the vast sums of. money that he has been handling. 

It. will. be: noticed .that. I, used the. words,.“ statements and 
vouchers,” and-every: lawyer and .layman: who; heard.me, must 
have been. conscious of. the fact that I. was taking, the-legal 
view of it and, was, speaking.of such:a.statement:as. would be 
rendered: by. a guardian; an administrator; an executor, 2. 
trustee, a: receiver, an, assignee. In fact, almost every, person: 
intrusted with funds. belonging to others,is required. by law to 
publish an itemized statement. accompanied: by vouchers. sus- 
taining. it. That. is,.exactly.what.I, had in, mind, and that is 
why,I said that.no such, statement and. vouchers, had;ever been 
published. by Mr. Hoover. 

With.a.supreme:air.of triumph.the, Senator from, Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor], held in. his hands.certain. documents,which he, 
said proved that Mr. Hoover. had.done, what .I.said. he,.had .not. 
done; and;he sent, them.to-my, desk, asking, that, if. upon. exam- 
ination I. found that, my statement was; incorrect I. would, 
make the correetion,, That.I promised to, do. 

Last. night. I examined these.documents, and*I must,say that 
I.fee] some doubt now..as.to.whether they have;been, examined 
by. the. Senator, from: Wisconsin. [Mr. Lenroor}. 

They do, not, at all contradict. my, statement. There are no 
itemized. statements... There. are. no, vouchers, here.. There. are 
no pay rolls.or,salary.lists, Only, one,person, out .of: all of the 
great numbers, employed is, mentioned; by , official designation 
and his. salary.given. These documents.form,no part of the 
ConGRESsSIONAL..RecorD.. As.yet no one, has,.cited;.that, part of 
the .CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, which, contains,.any., statements, or 
vouchers: .or itemized aecounts of Mr. Heover.. As yet.no, one. 
has. mentioned. arly newspaper, that, has, published. such . state-.. 
ments, accounts,..or; vouchers, which . any, lawyer would: know 
ought to be itemized. 

These statements, however,.do contain .astonishing informa- 
tiom, They. show that,Mr. Hoover, had the, handling of; the. 
vastest, sums, of. money, ever, handled:by, any; one; map in, the 
history; of. the: world... The» sums, are. almost; incredible., No 
emperor, no king), no, Cresus, no. King, Solomon, no; bonanza. 
king; no American miilionaize, ever, handled. such vast. sums, 













as were put in the hands of Mr. Hoover. I crave the indul- 
gence of the Senate while I recite a few of the facts.appearing 
in these reports. 

Administration and general expenses to the 17th of June, 
1920: London, $665,000; New York, $1,778,000; Rotterdam, 
$553,000; Brussels, $524,000; National Committee for Relief 
in Belgium, expenses and cash ativances, $211,000; Lille, $28,- 
000; Antwerp, $84,000; making the expense account of admin- 
istration nearly $4,000,000, and no reference is made as to 
where the items or the vouchers could be found. The loss ‘on 
furniture, fittings, and moter cars is put at $25,000—no items 
given. 

I did not say that he has no vouchers. My statement was 
that he had not published any. I did net say that he had no 
itemized statement. What I said was that he ‘had not pub- 
lished any. As yet my statement has not been disproved. 

This account seems to show that Mr. Hoover had from $400,- 
000,000 to $600,000,00 -every year during the whole period of 
time he was in charge of the European work. ‘The sums are 
simply staggering. . 

Here is the summary of the expenses of administration and 
general expense: 


London office 
Nev: 



































Naiienal committee 211, 539.00 
Ftp il ose 28, 192. 00 
Antwerp —.....- 84, 156. 00 

Who got the salaries? Who were on the pay roll, what men 
and what women? What did each get and what services did 
they render? Have the American people no right to -know? 


Have the charitable individuals, societies, State and Federal 
Governments no right te know? 

Here is a statement on page 62: 

Transport expenditures, $165,239,023. 32. 


In London : 
ae $81,274 












Accountants’ 





Printing and statione i than all nada 2 ses ene Rae Scone te ame caiiiogs 78,313 
I an ellie tered eeeneenmiiaeietinte 77, 426 
SUIDPEEE La lint bik) decent iedibeeetiememnicnimemammanaiieenmetmeenmeaite cae 
Sap, CII | neniauniubteremameneti~meummams nen 26, 988 
Ceneral expenses__.......- . 
Press salaries and expenses >, 2 


Salaries and wages_......._._..._- 
SRI, en a esialidinteeeese pcereteamnaae es ewan: se apoio 


Making total expenses of the London office, $665,400. 28. 

Now, Mr. President, how did they expend $78,000 in printing? 
What did they print? Who got all these salaries, and what is 
meant by “press salaries”? ‘Should not the people who gave 
this money know where jit went and how’such a large sum was 
expended in London as $665,000? 

Here is New York City: 

Clothing and campaign expenses. 

What is meant by campaign expenses? We have no informa- 
tion, but the campaign to get clothing for the Puropean needy 
cost this fund $882,572. Who.got the money, and what service 
was rendered? In what sort of werk did the campaign consist? 
Who were the campaigners? Who were the men and women 
who got the salaries, and how much did each get? 

Here is the next item: 

Salaries and wages, $490;878. 

Adding these two: together we have considerably more than 
$1,300,000 for salaries, wages, and campaign expenses. Then: 








General .expenses not itemized.-.-.---.-.--.-------..... $139, 513 
Gables, telegrame,.and pestage_............. 5... 74, 609 
TOGES - CED AUING «dni ee seit nie rep epernciteemanimemancmmes 40, 783 


What were those press expenses? What is meant by that? 


Accountants’ and auditors’ fees__£_....... ..._...-...-....-... $35, 250 
Traveling GEREN ewe enews nese 50; 4351 
Seakicneer s Cl ETE arch etter geen cenenyatiomepee 20, 689 
Then I come again to Belgium, at Rotterdam: | 
PUTA UIA. <I, TN iit etetientgrrenrocecesetingenninantito oenves man eager nenmrapee $287, 722 
CHARTERS ERO RCRIOIRS tr re cect epee mattress esitom ne mapeintnsinennenen 76, 000 
PesVEHNS SEPOMRE. nee ene een gen ancnan mage 44,552 
GAOT GIE CIID siccitntic crgrepstn a edhpmmrenmenceninrnsigean <tee eamcamene 35, 696 
I I eit ieenaeg tenet nq rers nerrbepirn-cmene 9, 515 
BUSS 7ORDORGOE 5 i pe reer co ne een ene nn earep nena 1, 01 


What is meant by press expenses? 

Then we come to Brussels, Belgium: 
Delegates’ expenses $219, 936. 79 

What is meant by that, Mr. President? I would really like 
information on the subject. What delegates were these, and 
why did they have to have expenses and salaries out of these 
charity funds? 


SARC RT ONO RON sisi since eels Eerie rm enereniiesndinimrninn aeetsintly $153, 316. 00 
OT I i ie nis Sic neice nahn on tain entoentioneiegimmineeteniaipeas 63, 400. 00 
SeeiPeline SEDARIS | 5c sik wr bitte aces otis a= -24,694..77 
GePGRRl CRPATIED .. - cierectinme > ooumqaiinnt animate —— 28,000, 00 
Printing and stationery...-__._...-.—-~...... insiemeedncmenbie -..\ tg oD 
Telegrams and cables-.....-...--.-..... jichapduacantdesupdneioasits 895. 00 
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Circulars, heey = 
Secreta 


and even his name is not given, although I suppose it could be 
found by examining some other part of the report. 


Secretary's traveling expenses...cu.cctuttonnmmnnn.t-...._ $3,847 
Clerical Saeeanet re ee euniiinsiictienciiaeladien s 
Flags, etc 















cai tag iI a ia a a a cea Se » 257 
NINE hice ng ee ae ee ee a a eee ee gee 
Press cuttings __ oni thas tain aed Sh gRI Ee etmendis atin ictal aedalabce 904 


and his work, no doubt—$904 is charged up to the charity fund. 
the following: 


@ffice ‘salaries and wages... 
I CU 1, 617. 45 
NE Eg REIT TEE he clint Hie RS 3,277.17 


$2,177.60 ; office expenses, $1,365.23. 


following items: 




















in cscidien estab dalin bests chats dscictendild Sates db Ditties ead $34, 431. 08 
Clothing department -expenses..............-.._....___ 22, 706. 48 

SI, asiciinicice hii intsts hitiahtiigaict natin diteg tants 7, 907. 30 
ares FOTN cin elie hind vcisieehnbtnatgs aint 5, 686. 38 
Sen MOET UR x ihe Siete 5, 109. 52 
Smart NG iii witha i hi i a aia 5, 359. 78 
UC VORN TOG iscccssttiecemenenstintenstecinnenincengeaiitlia diet ie tt 1, 430. 59 






Now, let us take page ‘98: 


hes a i le Til ola $93, 434 
ry’s salary, 9 23, 377 


As TI said, he is id only officer designated in these accounts 
































For clippings ont of newspapers—eulogistic of Mr. Hoover 
Under the heading “ Lille office working account,” I quote 









Staff house— 
Whatever that may mean— 







Under the heading “Antwerp office expenses” appear the 












At Rotterdam there is an item for motor cars of $16,586.15, 
and.so on throughout the report. There is not a single item- 
ized statement, not a single voucher; and no reference is made, 
so far as I can see, to where one could find either the .itemized 
statements or the vouchers. 

I have read enough, Mr. President, to accomplish my purpose, 
which was to show that no such statement, accompanied with 
vouchers, as the law invariably requires of those acting in a 
fiduciary capacity and handling trust funds, has been filed in 
connection with these accounts. 


EXTENSION OF CHARTERS OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Mr. CALDER obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Caper] is a member of the Finance Committee, and 
I am going to leave it to his own godt judgment as to whether 
he thinks we ought to sandwich in between these extraneous 
matters a little consideration of the tariff bill. 

Mr. CALDER. The bill fer which I desire to ask considera- 
tion will, I think, meet with no objection. I think we can com- 
plete its consideration in a moment er two. 

Mr. President, the Committee on Banking and Currency on 
May 27 reported unanimously House bill 9527, which proposes 
to extend the charters of national banks, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of ‘the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Writs in the chair). 
The Senater from New York .asks unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of a bill, the title of which will be stated 
by the Secretary. . 

The AssisTaNT Secrerary. A bill (H. R. 9527) to amend 
section 5136, Revised Statutes of the United States, relating 
to corporate powers of associations, so as to provide succession 
thereof until dissolved, and to apply said section as so amended 
to all national bankimg associations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. F 

The PRHSIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 





























































Borah Harris Newberry Spencer 
Broussard Harrison Norris Sterling 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Sutherland 
Capper Jones, Wash. Page Townsend 
Caraway Kellogg Pepper Underwood 
Culberson Kendrick Poindexter Wadsworth 
Ourtis Keyes Pomerene Walsh, Mags. 
Dial Ladd Ransdell Warren 

du Pont La Pollette Rawson Watson, Ga. 
Edge McCumber Robinson Watson, Ind 
France McKinley Sheppard Williams 
Frelinghuysen McLean Shortridge Willis 
Gerry McNary Simmons 

Glass Nelson Smith 

Hale New Smoot 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to take this opportunity to 
announce the absence of the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] on account of sickness, and to say that he is paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batti]. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from New York 
for the present consideration of the bill named by him? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9527) to amend 
section 5136, Revised Statutes of the United States, relating 
to corporate powers of associations, so as provide succession 
thereof until dissolved, and to apply said section as so amended 
to all national banking associations, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Banking and Currency with amendments, 
in line 6, after the word “have,” to strike out “ perpetual” ; 
in the same line, after the word “ until,” to insert “99 years 
from July 1, 1922, or from the date of its organization if 
organized after July 1, 1922, unless”; in line 9, before the word 
“ dissolved,” to insert the word “ sooner”; in line 10, after the 
word “ stock,” to insert the word “or”; on page 2, line 1, after 
the word “by,” to strike out “the provision of”; and in the 
same line, after the word “ Congress,” to strike out “ herein- 
after” and insert “ hereafter” ; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5136 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be amended so that the paragraph therein designated as 
“ Second” shall read as follows: 

“Second. To have succession until 99 years from July 1, 1922, or 
from the date of its organization if organized after July 1, 1922, unless 
it shall be sooner dissolved by the act of its shareholders owning two- 
thirds of its stock, or unless its franchise shall become forfeited by 
reason of violation of law, or unless it shall be terminated by act of 
Congress hereafter enacted.” 

Sec. 2. That all acts or parts of acts provhens for the extension of 
the period of succession of national banking associations for 20 years 
are none repealed, and the provisions of paragraph 2 of section 
5136, Revised Statutes, as herein amended shall apply to all national 
banking associations now organized and operating under any law of 
the United States. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to amend sec- 
tion 5136, Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to cor- 
porate powers of associations, so as to provide succession 
thereof for a period of 99 years or until dissolved, and to apply 
said section as so amended to all national banking associations.” 


NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY PLAN OF PORT DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, in order that the States of New 
York and New Jersey may be permitted to carry out a very 
large and comprehensive plan for port development, it be- 
comes necessary for Congress to adopt a permissive act giving 
them that privilege. I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 171, which has 
been favorably reported by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with three slight amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution which the Secretary 
will report? 

Mr. HARRISON. Let it be reported. 

The Assistant Secretary. Senate Joint Resolution 171, 
granting consent of Congress and authority to the Port of New 
York Authority to execute the comprehensive plan approved by 
the States of New York and New Jersey by chapter 43, Laws of 
New York, 1922, and chapter 9, Laws of New Jersey, 1922. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which had 
been reported from the Committee on the Judiciary with amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were, on page 10, line 6, to strike out “ sub- 
ject matter” and insert “ matters”; on the same line to strike 
out “of” and insert “covered by”; on line 9 to strike out 
“and any modifications thereof”; and on line 15, after the 
word “agreement,” to insert: “Provided further, That no 
bridges, tunnels, or other structures shall be built across, un- 
der, or in any of the waters of the United States, and no change 
shall be made ir the navigable capacity or condition of any of 
such waters until the plans therefor have been approved by the 
Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War,” so as to make 
the joint resolution read: 


Whereas, pursuant to the eement or compact entered into by the 
States of New York and New Jersey under date of April 30, 1921, and 
consented to by the Congress of the United States by resolution sign 


by the President on the 23d Gay of August, 1921, the two States have 
| ag | upon a comprehensive plan for the development of the port of 
ew York, embraced in statutes duly enacted by the two States form 
following, that is to pay: 

“ SECTION 1, Principles to govern the development : 

“First. That terminal operations within the port district, so far as 
economically ae should be unified. 

“ Second. at there should be censolidation of shipments at 
classification points so as to eliminate duplication of effort, ine 
loading of a pment, and realize reduction in expenses. 

“Third. That there should be the most direct routing of all com- 
modities, so as to avoid centers of congestion, conflicting currents, and 
long truck hauls. 

“Fourth. That terminal stations established under the compre- 
hensive _ should be union stations, so far as — 

“Fifth. That the process of coordinating facilities should, so far as 

racticable, adapt existing facilities as imtegral parts of the new sys- 
em, so as to avoid needless destruction of existing capital investment 
and reduce so far as nray be possible the requirements for new capital ; 
and endeavor should be made to obtain the consent of local municipali- 
ties within the port district for the coordination of their present and 
contemplated port and terminal facilities with the whole plan. 

“ Sixth. That freight from all railroads must be brought to all parts 
of the port wherever practicable without cars breaking bulk, and this 
necessitates tunnel connection ‘between New Jersey and Long Island, 
and tunnel or bridge connections between other parts of the port. 

“Seventh. That there should be urged upon the Federal authorities 
improvement of channels, so as to give access for that type of water- 
borne commerce adapted to the various forms of development which the 
respective shore fronts and adjacent lands of the port would best lend 
themselves to. 

“ Bighth. That highways for motor-truck traffic should be laid out 
so as to permit the most efficient interrelation between terminals, piers, 
and industrial establishments not equipped with railroad sidings and 
for the distribution of building materials and many other commodities 
which must be handled by trucks; these highways to connect with exist- 
iag or projected bridges, tunnels, and ferries. 

“Ninth. That definite methods for prompt relief should be devised 
which can be applied for the better coordination and operation of exist- 
ing facilities while larger and nrore comprehensive plans for future 
development are being carried out. 

“Spc. 2, The bridges, tunnels, and belt lines forming the compre- 
hensive plan are generally and in outline indicated on maps filed by 
the Port of New York Authority in the offices of the secretaries of the 
cone of New York and New Jersey, and are hereinafter described in 
outline, 

“Spc. 3. Tunnels and bridges to form part of the plan: (a) A tunnel 
or tunnels connecting the New Jersey shore and the Brooklyn shore of 
New York to provide through-line connection between the transconti- 
nental railroads now having their terminals in New Jersey with the 
Long Island Railroad and the New York connecting railroad on Lon 
Island, and with the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad an 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad in the Bronx, and to 

rovide continuous transportation of freight between the Queens, Brook- 
yn, and Bronx sections of the port to and from all parts of the west- 
bw! section of the pert for all of the transcontinental railroads. {b) 
A bridge and/or tunnel across or under the Arthur Kill, and/or the 
existing bridge enlarged to provide direct freight carriage between New 
Jersey and Staten Island. (c) The location of all such tunnels or 
bridges to be at the shortest, most accessible, and most economical 
points practicable, taking account of existing facilities now located 
within the port district and providing for and taking account of all 
reasonably foreseeable future growth in all parts of the district. 

“Sec. 4. Manhattan service: The island of Manhattan to be con- 
nected with New Jersey by bridge or tunnel, or both, and freight des- 
tined to and from Manhattan to be carried underground, so far as 
practicable by such system, autonratic electric as hereinafter described 
or otherwise, as will furnish the mest expeditious, economical, and 
practicable transportation of freight, especially meat, produce, milk, 
and other commodities comprising the da needs of the people. Suit- 
able markets, union inland terminal stations, and warehouses to be 
laid out at points most convenient to the homes and industries upon 
the island, the said system to be connected with all the transconti- 
nental railroads terminating in New Jersey and by appropriate connec- 
tion with the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, and the Long Island Railroads. 

“Sec. 5. Belt lines: The numbers hereinafter used correspond with 
the numbers which have been placed on the map of the comprehensive 
plan to identify the various belt lines and marginal railroads. 

‘““No. 1, middle belt line: Connects New Jersey and Staten Island 
and the railroads on the westerly side of the port with Brooklyn, 
Queens, the Bronx, and the railroads on the easterly side of the port, 
Connects with the New York Central Railroad in the Bronx; with the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad in the Bronx; with the 
Long Island Railroad in Queens and Brooklyn; with the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad near Elizabethport and in Staten Island; with the Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. of New Jersey at Blizabethport and at points in New- 
ark and Jersey City; with the Pennsylvania Railroad in Newark and 
Jersey City; with the Lehigh Valley Railroad in Newark and Jersey 
City; with the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad in Jersey 
City and the Secaucus meadows; with the Drie Railroad in Jersey City 
and the Secaucus meadows; with the New York, Susquehanna & West- 
ern, the New York, Ontario & Western, and the West Shore Railroads 
on the westerly side of the Palisades above the Weehawken Tunnel. 

“The route of the middle belt line, as shown on said map, is in gen- 
eral as follows: Commencing at the Hudson River at Spuyten Duyvil, 
running easterly and southerly generally along the easterly side of the 
Harlem River, utilizing existing lines so far as practicable and improy- 
ing and adding where necessary, to a connection with Hell Gate Bridge 
and the New Haven Railroad, a distance of approximately 7 miles; 
thence continuing in a general southerly direction, utilizing existing 
lines and improving and adding where necessary, to a point near Bay 
Ridge, a distance of approximately = miles; thence by a new tunnel 
under New York Bay in a north weaterty direction to a portal in Jersey 
City or Bayonne, a distance of approximately 5 miles, to a connection 
with the tracks of the Pennsylvania and Lehigh Valley Railroads; 
thence in a generally northerly direction along the easterly side of 
Newark Bay and the Hackensack River at the westerly foot of the 
Palisades, utilizing existing tracks and improving and adding where 
necessary, making connections with the Jersey Central; Pennsylvania ; 
Lehigh Valley ; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western ; Erie; New York, Sus- 

uehanna & Western; New York, Ontario & Western; and West Shore 
Railroads, a distance of approximately 10 miles. From the wester 
portal of the Bay Tunnel and from the line along the easterly side o 


roper 
ent 
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Newark Bay by thc bridges.of the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
Keronaing the Hac and Passaic Rivers) and of the Pennsylvania 
and Leh Valley Railroads (crossing Newark a the line of' the 
Central ilroad of New Jersey, runn along westerly side of 
‘Newark Bay, and thence southerly along this line to. a connection with 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad senth of witsabepert. utilizing existing 
lines so far as practicable and im and adding where necessary, 
a distance of approximately 12 miles; ce im an e direction 
crossing the Arthur Kill, utilising lines so far as e@ and. im- 
preving and adding where necessary, along the northerly and easterly 
shores of Staten Island to the new city piers and to a connection, if the 
oy ot New York consent thereto, with the tunnel under the Narrows 
‘to Brooklyn, provided for under chapter 700 of the laws of the State of 
New. York for 1921. 

“No, 2: A marginal railroad to The Bronx extending along the shore 
of the Bast River and Westchester Creek, connecting with the middie 
belt line (No. 1) and with the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
‘road in the vicinity of Westchester. 

“No. 3: A marginal railroad in Queens and Brooklyn extending 
along Flushing Creek, Flushing Bay, the Hast River, and the upper 
New York Bay. Connects with the middle belt line ia. 1) by_lines 
No. No. 5, No. 6, and directly at the southerly end at Bay Ridge. 
Existing lines to be utilized and improved and added to and new lines 
built where lines do not now exist. 

“Ne. 4: An agisting. line to be improved and added to where neces- 
sary. Connects the middle belt line (No. 1) with the marginal railroad 
(No, 3) near its northeasterly end. 

“No. 5: An existing line to be im ed and added to where neces- 

. Sary. Connects the middle belt line 0. 1) with the marginal railroad 
(No. 8) in Long Island City. 

“No. 6: Connects the middle belt line (No. 1) with the marginal 
railroad (No. 3) in the Greenpoint section of Brooklyn. ‘The existing 
portion to be improved and added to where necessary. 

“No. 7: A marginal railroad surrounding the northerly and westerly 
more —, Bay. <A new line, Connects with middle belt 

e ‘o. 1). 

“No. 8: An existing line to be improved and added to where neces- 
sary. Bxtends alomg the southeasterly shore of Staten Island. Con- 
nects with middle belt line (No. 1). 

“No. 9: A marginal railroad extending along the westerly shore of 
Staten Island and a branch connection with No. 8. Connects with the 
an belt line (No. 1) and with a branch from the outer belt line (No. 


i No. 10: A line made up mainly of existing lines, to be improved 
and added to where necessary. Connects with the middle belt line (No. 
1) by way of marginal railroad No. 11. BExtends along the southerly 
shore of ritan Bay and through the territory south of the Raritan 
River sores New Brunswick. 

“No. 11: marginal railroad extending from a connection with the 
proposed outer belt line (No. 15) near New Brunswick along: the north- 
erly shore of the Raritan River to Perth Amboy ; thence northerly along 
the westerly side of the Arthur Kill to a connection with the middle 
belt line (No. 1) south of Elizabethport. ‘The portion of this line which 
exists to improved and added to where necessary. 

“No. 12: A marginal railroad extending along the easterly shore of 
Newark Bay and the Hackensack River and connects with the middle 
belt line pas 1). A new line. 

“No. 13: A marginal railroad extending along the westerly side of 
the Hudson’ River and the upper New York Bay. Made up mainly of 
existing lines—the Hrie Terminals, Jersey Junction, Hoboken Shore, and 
National Dock Railroads. To be improved and added to where neces- 
sary. To be connected with middle belt line (No. 1). 

“No. 14: A marginal railroad: connecting with the middle belt Ine 
(No. 1) and extending through the Hackensack and Secaucus Meadows. 

“No. 15: An outer belt lme extending around the westerly limits of 
the ert district beyond the congested section. Northerly terminus on 
the Hudson River at Piermont. Connects by marginal railroads at the 
southerly end with the harbor waters below the congested section. By 
spurs connects with the middle belt line (No. 1) on the westerly shore 
of Newark Bay and with the marginal railroad on the westerly shore 
of Staten Island (No. 9). 

“No. 16: The automatic electric system for serving Manhattan 
Island. Its yards to connect with the middle belt line and with all the 
railroads of the port district. A standard-gauge underground railroad 
deep enough in nhattan to permit of two levels of rapid-transit sub- 
ways to pass over it. Standard railroad -ars to be bronght through to 
Manhattan terminals for perishables. and food products in refrigerator 
ears. Cars with merchandise freight to be stopped atits yards. Freight 
from standard cars to be transferred onto wheeled containers, thence to 

ecial electrically propelled cars, which will bear it to Manhattan. 
Freight to be kept on wheels between the door of the standard freight car 
at the transfer point and the tailboard of the truck at the Manhattan ter- 
minal or the store door, as may be elected by the shipper or consignee, 
eliminating extra handling. nion terminal stations to be located on 
Manhattan in zones as far as practicable of al trucking distance, as 
to pickups and deliveries, to be served by this system. Terminais to 
contain storage space and space for other facilities, the system to bring 
all the railroads of the port to Manhattan, 

“ Suc. 6. The determination of the exact location, system, and char- 
acter of each of the said tunnels, bridges, belt lines, approaches, classi- 
fication yards, warehouses, terminals, or other improvements shall be 
made by the port authority after public hearings and further study, but 
in general the location thereof shall be as indicated upon said map, 
and as herein described. 

“Spc. 7. The right to add to, modify, or change any part of the fore- 
going comprehensive plan is reserved by each State, with the concur- 
rence of the other.” 

Whereas the carrying ont and executing of the said plan will the 
better promote and facilitate commerce between the States and between 
the States and foreign nations and provide better and cheaper trans- 
portation of property and aid in providing better postal, military, and 
other services of value to the Nation: Therefore be it 

Resotved, etc., That subject always te the approval of the officers and 
agents of the United States as required by acts of Congress touching 
the jurisdiction and control of the United States over the matters, or 
any part thereof, covered by this resolution, the consent of Congress is 
hereby, given to the carrying ont and effeetuation of said comprehensive 
plan, and. the said Port of New York Authority is authorized and 
empowered to carry out and effectuate the same: Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed as impairi or in any manner 
alerting any right or jurisdiction of the United States in and over 
the region which forms the subject of said agreement; Provided further 
That no bridges, tunnels, or other structures shall be built across, un 
























der, or in any of the waters. of the United States, and no change shall 
be made in the navigable capacity or condition of any such waters 
until the plans therefor have been approved by the Chief of Engincers 
and the Secretary of War. 

Suc. 2. That right. to alter, amend, or repeal this resolition is 
hereby expressly reserved. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, this seems to be quite a 
voluminous measure, and I think the Senate ought to be given 
an opportunity to understand its purposes and effect. There 
are several pages of preamble. 

Mr. EDGE. If the Senator from Arkansas will permit me, I 
did not want to take the time of the Senate from the considera- 
tion of the tariff bill. ‘ 

Mr, ROBINSON. But, Mr. President, the Senator has taken 
the time of the Senate from the consideration of the tariff bill 
by asking unanimous consent for the consideration of this 
Imeasure; and I do not think anyone here, except, perhaps, the 
Senator from New Jersey and some other Senators who may 
have had an opportunity of familiarizing themselves with it, un- 
derstands the purposes of this joint resolution. There are nine 
pages of preamble to the joint resolution, appearing to present 
a large number of facts which make its passage necessary. 
What I want to know is the purposes and effect of the joint 
resolution. I have not had an opportunity of reading it, and 
it has not been read. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. EDGE. I shall be very glad to explain the joint resolu- 
tion in a very. few moments. 

The recitals to which the Senator refers are the recitals of 

the projects which the two States. hope to carry out, The joint 
resolution provides for absolutely no appropriation from the 
Government. It does not contemplate any appropriation from 
the Government, Under Federal laws, the War Department 
must give permission for the improvement of navigable waters. 
They have gone over this joint resolution very carefully and 
have suggested two or three slight amendments, and the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary have reported the measure favorably 
with those slight amendments. The long joint resolution is 
merely, as stated, a recital of what these two States hope to 
put into effeet; and the Senator will notice that at the end 
of the joint resolution it is provided that if in any way, at 
any time, any of these projects do not meet the approval of 
the Government, the two States are prohibited from carrying 
them out. It means the expenditure of eight or ten million 
dollars to try to enlarge and imcrease the facilities of the 
port of New York, not only for thé benefit. of that section of 
the country, but, I think it will be agreed, for the benefit of 
the entire country. 

The coming to Congress is merely a perfunctory matter grow- 
ing out of the fact that the States are prohibited from going 
into any interstate development without congressional per- 
mission. That is all that the joint resolution contemplates. 

The Committee on the Judiciary have undoubtedly investi- 

gated, as their responsibility entails, any privilege that might 

be granted by the passage of this joint resolution; and, as ‘ 
I have stated, the War Department has sent in its report in 

every way approving the joint resolution, with slight amend- 

meuts, 

Mr. ROBINSON. The joint resolution appears to be de- 
signed to earry out an agreement entered into between the 
States of New Jersey and New York for a comprehensive 
scheme of development and improvement in which the States 
are jointly interested. 

Mr. EDGE. That is it exactly. The two States have en- 
tered into a treaty already, which has been ratified by the 
legislature of each State. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to the passage of the 
measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendments of the committee. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

POTEAU RIVER DAM, ARK. 

Mr. CARAWAY, I ask unanimous consent, out of order, to 
report back favorably from the Committee on Commerce Senate 
bill 8416, to permit the city of Fort Smith, Sebastian County, 
Ark., to erect or cause to be erected a dam across the Poteau 
River, and I submit a report (No: 729) thereon: I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill, It 
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will take only a moment. It grants to the city of Fort Smith 
the right to construct a dam across a river to protect the city 
water supply. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce, with amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 2, line 1, after the word 
“dam,” to insert “for water-supply purposes”; at the end of 
line 4 to strike out the period and to insert a comma and the 
words “at such location and in accordance with such plans 
as may be approved by the Chief of Engineers and the Secre- 
tary of War: Provided, That this act shall not be construed 
to authorize the use of such dam to develop water power or 
generate electricity”; after line 4 to strike out section 2, as 
follows: 

Sec. 2. That the right is hereby reserved to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act— 
and in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec, 2. That this act shall be null and void unless the actual con- 
struction of the dam hereby authorized is commenced within one year 
and completed within three years from the date hereof— 
and to insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved— 
so as to make the bill read: 

Whereas the city of Fort Smith, Sebastian County, Ark., a duly 
organized and incorporated city in said county and State, is dependent 
for its water supply upon the Poteau River, a stream originating in 
the State of Oklahoma and emptying into the Arkansas River just east 
of the State line between the States of Arkansas and Oklahoma; and 

Whereas it is necessary for a dam to be constructed in order to 


greeeere: the purity of the water supply of the said city of Fort Smith: 
re e 

Be it enacted, ete., That the city of Fort Smith, a duly incorporated 
city, of Sebastian County, Ark., is hereby granted permission to erect 
or cause to be erected a dam for water-supply purposes across the 
Poteau River at or near a puns just west of the State line dividing 
the States of Arkansas and Oklahoma, and near or just above the 
mouth of Mill Creek, at such location and in accordance with such 
plans as may be approved by the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary 
of War: Provided, That this act shall not be construed to authorize 
the use of such dam to develop water power or generate electricity. 

Sec, 2. That this act shall be null and void unless the actual con- 
struction of the dam hereby authorized is commenced within one year 
aud completed within three years from the date hereof. 


Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend 
vageenly laaaiek ig a , or repeal this act is hereby 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to, 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask that we return to 
paragraph 219 of the bill. 

The Assistant SEcRETARY. Paragraph 219 is on page 42, and 
relates to cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, by whatever process 
made, unpolished: 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to suggest several committee 
changes in the paragraph. It is the paragraph that relates to 
cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, generally known as window 
glass, and that character of glass. 

I wish to say at this time that the committee in its first 
hearings gave so much time to the paragraphs of the bill on 
which there were contests that it may be that in some instances 
where there was no contest it did not give the consideration 
that ought to have been given to the amendment of some of 
the House provisions. It was understood that the committee 
should be in session every morning for the purpose of looking 
further into any of these matters as they arose. 

The committee has carefully gone over paragraph 219 and 
will suggest an amendment to each one of these rates, with the 
exception of the first one, namely: To leave the “1}” as it is; 
to change the “13” to “1”; to change the next item of “ 23” 
to “1§”; to change the next item of “23” to “13”; to change 
the next item of “8}” to “2”; to change the next item of 
“32” to “23”; to change the item on line 17, of “4 cents,” 
to “23 cents”; and then to strike out the proviso “That none 
of the foregoing shall pay a less duty than 50 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

Taking them in their order as committee amendments, I 
move to strike out, on line 10, “12” and to insert in lieu 
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thereof “1%”; but before that is voted upon I wish to make a 
little explanation of what would be the equivalent ad valorem 
duties, taking the average, of each one of these items for the 
first nine months of 1921. 

The duty on the first item, which is left unchanged, would 
amount to 20 per cent ad valorem. The duty on the second 
item, glass exceeding 150 and not exceeding 384 square inches, 
1g cents, would be equivalent to 28 per cent ad valorem. The 
duty on glass exceeding 384 and not exceeding 720 square 
inches, as proposed to be modified, would be equivalent to 33 
per cent. The duty on glass exceeding 720 and not exceeding 
864 square inches, 1} cents per pound, would be equivalent to 
29 per cent. The duty on glass exceeding 864 and not exceed- 
ing 1,200 square inches, reducing the rate to 2 cents per pound, 
would be equivalent to 33 per cent ad valorem. The duty on 
glass exceeding 1,200 square inches and not exceeding 2,400 
square inches, 4 cents per pound, would be equivalent to 38 per 
cent ad valorem. The duty on glass above 2,400 square inches, 
23 cents per pound, would be equivalent to 42 per cent ad va- 
lorem. The ordinary glass used for window glass, as stated 
here, would bear a duty equivalent to about 20 per cent ad 
valorem. : 

Therefore, I move to strike out, in line 10, “13,” and to insert 
in lieu thereof “1%,” so as to read: 

Above that, and not exceeding 384 square inches, 1% cents per pound. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, this paragraph 
and the one which was dealt with earlier in the morning ses- 
sion present some very interesting features. The modified 
rates proposed by the Senator from North Dakota are consid- 
erably higher than those in the present law, and while we all 
agreed to the amendment proposed this morning by the com- 
mittee in paragraph 217, yet, when we come to consider the 
original text of the bill, which remains unchanged by any Sen- 
ate committee amendment, there will be amendments offered 
to that provision. 

In this connection I desire to reserve for separate votes in 
the Senate paragraphs 218 and 222. 

Paragraph 219, as has been stated by the chairman of the 
committee, includes common window glass, and the industry 
presents a most interesting situation. I prefer to read just 
what the Tariff Commission has said about it rather than to 
state in my own language what the facts are, and I think it 
important to get something of a picture before the Senate as 
to the processes of this industry, as to how it is controlled, and 
the arrangement which exists now parceling out not only the 
market of the United States but of the world. 

We have in the report of the Tariff Commission a statement 
of some comparative costs in this country and Belgium for 
hand-blown glass, but we have no comparison of costs of the 
handmade and the machinemade glass. In fact, we have no 
data whatsoever regarding that cost, but we do find the most 
interesting statement as to the American cost of production of 
the handmade glass, and I will read just what the commission 
has to say about it: 

The American cost of production in the foregoing— 


That is the American data, which has been considered and 
compared with the Belgian cost— 

The American cost of production in the foregoing is based mainly 
on the skill of the hand blower who limits his own production to nine 
cylinders of glass per hour, his labor to 40 hours r week, and his 
period of employment per yr to six months. This hand blower makes 
a cylinder of glass about 5 feet long and 12 to 15 inches in diameter, 
or about 2,800 square inches, and it takes him longer to make it than 
it takes a machine to blow a cylinder over 89 feet long and 22 inches 
in diameter containing about 32,000 square inches. The machine ten- 
machines at the same time, and produces 
lass ane romeree, 25 and owt, = wees 
than the hand blower. he high rate of earnings 0o e han 
blower ($50 per week in 1917) is charged into the labor cost of his 
restricted output of nine small cylinders a day, while the lesser 
earnings of the machine operator ($40 per week in 1917) when dis- 
tributed as labor cost over his great quantity of production make a 
relatively small labor cost in a 50-foot box. As machine production 
is 60 per cent of the total production, the ability of machine factories 
to compete with the handmade glass of European countries is a 
reasonable conclusion. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, why is it that under those 
circumstances machine production is only 60 per cent? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is by reason of an under- 
standing between the makers of this glass. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It would seem to be very much to their 
advantage to use machines for all of it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is no question about the 
economic advantage, but it seems to be a psychological as well 
as an economic situation which is presented, and that is one of 
the complexities of this problem. But I want to present it to 
the Senate. The Tariff Commission states some tariff consid- 
erations, as follows: . 


der operates three to five 
this immense quantity of 





1922. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS. 

The tariff pollen centers around the small sizes of window glass, 
ue, to and including glass 16 by 24 inches in size, or 384 square inches, 
The tariff on the larger sizes is satisfactory to manufacturers. 

Notwithstanding that, the chairman of the committee this 
morning, in his reduction of these duties, increased the present 
rate to a very considerable extent, when the Tariff Commission 
report that the present rates of duty upon the larger sizes are 
satisfactory to the manufacturers. They say further: 


The consumers of window glass in the United States require from 
50 to 55 — eent of the single strength in the small sizes WR to 16 by 
24. Single strength measures approximately 12 lights to the inch in 
thickness and weighs about 16 ounces to the square foot; double 
strength, about 9 lights to the inch and weighs about 24 ounces to the 
square foot. 

Then the present rates of duty are given, both under the act 
of 1909 and the present law. 

The rates of duty in the tariff act of 1909 on the small sizes were re- 
duced in the tariff act of 1913 from 13 cents, 1§ cents, 12 cents, and 
1% cents per pound to seven-eighths cent and 1 cent per pound, accord- 
ing to value and surface area. 

This morning, in suggesting its rates, the committee prac- 
tically readopted the rates under the act of 1909, which were 
materially reduced by the act of 1913, but notwithstanding that 
reduction in the act of 1913 the manufacturers themselves say 
that on the larger sizes the existing rates are satisfactory. 

In addition to that, “ some window-glass manufacturers have 
stated (1916) that without material injury to the industry the 
duties on the larger brackets might be reduced.” 

But instead of reducing them, as the manufacturers say might 
be done, the committee proposes to increase them, and, so far 
as the investigation of the Tariff Commission is concerned, no 
manufacturer has said that they should be increased. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The committee not only proposes to in- 
crease the specific duties over existing law, but it also provides 
that those specific duties must constitute at least a 50 per cent 
ad valorem? ; 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The committee this morning 
receded from that proposal and struck out the whole proviso, 
so that is no longer in the bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is abandoned? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Upon their motion this morning 
that proviso was stricken out. 

The Senator from North Dakota this morning gave to us the 
percentages of duty which his modified rates would amount to. 
I want to call attention to the fact, however, that his percent- 
ages are based upon the prices of 1921, as he stated, and those 
prices are at least 100 per cent higher than the pre-war prices. 
If we get our percentages on the pre-war prices, the equiva- 
lent ad valorem rates would be just about twice the ad valorem 
rates which were given to us by the Senator from North Da- 
kota. Of course, based upon the value which he used, his fig- 
ures are correct, but the prices on which he based his calcu- 
lations ranged from 100 per cent to even higher than 100 per 
cent above the pre-war prices. 

This very kind of glass, the common window glass, which 
was selling before the war for $4.50 a box, is now selling for 
$9 a box,-just 100 per cent higher, and other kinds are selling 
for more than 100 per cent higher. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean the foreign price? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am giving the American price 
as the basis for my statement as to these increased prices, but 
I feel certain that the foreign price has also advanced. It may 
be I am in error in making that statement as the basis of the 
calculation of the Senator from North Dakota, but without 
definite information I do not believe it possible for me to be. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am quite certain the Senator is right. Of 
course, to test the rate we would have to take the foreign price 
and not the American price. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico.’ In this connection I will have 
to refer to some data which I have, and which will probably 
clear up the matter, I find the statement here that the landed 
cost of the Belgian glass is $8 per box. Of course, that -in- 
cludes the duty of 70 per cent under the present rate, but does 
not include any importer’s profit or overhead expenses and 
costs. The domestic manufacturers are charging $9 per box 
for that article. Prior to the war the domestic manufacturers 
were selling the same article for $4.50 per box. So the Belgian 
meee is really above a parity with the domestic manufacturers’ 
price. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator adds profits? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; that is when we add the 
necessary overhead and profits of the importers. On window 
glass the profit is a little higher than the average, I think, on 
account of the breakage and transportation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator, I think, is absolutely right, 
so far as importation from Belgium is concerned. On the 
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foreign price he would add the overhead and profits. That is 
what is ordinarily allowed for overhead and profits. If they 
were added to the foreign price it would exceed the present 
domestic price, but I understood that the Senator from North 
Dakota in giving his ad valorem equivalent was probably esti- 
mating it upon a much lower foreign price than indicated in the 
statement of the Senator from New Mexico. If the Senator 
from New Mexico will pardon me, I would like to inquire of 
the .Senator from North Dakota what was the foreign price 
upon which he made his calculation in making his statement a 
little while ago as to what would be the ad valorem equivalent 
of the specific rates under paragraph 219? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have the data here if the Senator from 
New Mexico will yield to me. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator. . 

Mr. McCUMBRER. It will also correct to a considerable extent 
the misapprehension as to the foreign values being double. I 
have also the foreign values. I did not read the entire table, 
but I will state some of them at this time. 

On not exceeding 150 square inches; that is, a 10 by 15 glass. 
The present valuation is 6 eents a pound, and the pre-war price 
was about 4 cents. So that was about two-thirds of the present 
valuation, or one-third less than the present valuation. 

The next one is exceeding 150 and not exceeding 384 square 
inches. The present valuation is 5 cents per pound, and the 
pre-war valuation was 2.6. That comes nearer doubling than 
any of them. 

Now I will take the next one, exceeding 384 and not exceeding 
720 square inches. The present price—and what I mean by the 
present price is the price for the first nine months of 1921— 
was 5 cents per pound. The pre-war price seems to range from 
3 to 44 cents per pound. So on that there is very little differ- 
ence. ; 

Exceeding 720 and not exceeding 864. The present price is 
6 cents per pound, and the pre-war price was 6 cents per pound. 
So the ad valorem would be just the same as the pre-war. 

BHxceeding 864 and not exceeding 1,200 square inches. The 
present price is 6 cents, and the pre-war was from 54 to 5.9. 
So it is very close to the same price. 

I have not yet had time to go over the last two in the com- 
parison, but I think in the larger glass we have gotten down 
very close to the pre-war basis, and on the others they would 
average, I would say, about one-fourth greater than the pre- 
war prices. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is giving the price of those 
articles by the pound? 7 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; that is what I was giving. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator please tell me where he 
gets the prices that he has presented? 

Mr. McCUMBER. As I stated, we took the best data we had. 
It is not right up to date. _We took the first nine months of 
1921. That is as far as we have been able to get complete 
records. Taking the first nine months of 1921 as our basis, it 
would give us 6 cents per pound upon the first, 5 cents on the 
second, 5.5 on the third, 6 on the fourth, 6 on the fifth, 6 on the 
sixth, and 6 on the seventh bracket. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Where are those prices quoted? 

Mr. McCUMBER. They are quoted in the reports of the 
importations for 1921. We have not all the months, but we 
have a completed report for the first nine months of 1921. I 
have an idea that at the present rate possibly it may be a 
little lower, although I have no definite figures. 

While I am on my feet, may I call the attention of Senators 
to the fact that the difference in the rates is not so very much, 
They are not very much higher on the valuation than under 
the present law. For instance, where we have a rate of 12 
cents per pound, the Underwood law was seven-eighths. There 
was quite a little difference there, but where the House pro- 
poses 13, and we have changed it to 1%, the present law is 1 
cent per pound. Where we have 1%, the present law is 1%, a 
difference of one-half. Where we have 1}, the present law is 
14. Where we have 2—and I am speaking of what we now 
propose—the present law is 14. Where we have 2}, the present 
law is 13. Where we have 23, the present law is 2. So there 
is only a very slight increase in percentages above the present 
law. Of course, the ad valorem rates make more difference 
because they are based upon the price in 1921. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But I call attention to the fact 
that the increase in the first item, which is not modified by the 
committee, from seven-eighths of 1 cent to 13 cents, is an in- 
crease of three-eighths of a cent above the seven-eighths of 1 
cent, which I should say would amount to about 40 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I gave that as 1} and 1, and the reason 
why we did not lower it was that it only amounts to 20 per 
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cent ad valorem, and we considered that a very reasonable 
rate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Twenty per cent ad valorem on 
the 1921 prices? 

Mr. McCUMBHR. Yes. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico, In the next bracket it is 


changed from 1 cent, as it is under the existing law, to: 19. 
That would be an inerease of three-eighths, which would 
amount to about 374 per cent, as I roughly figure it. 
Mr. McOUMBER. That is, it would amount to that much | 
over the present law? | 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico: Yes; 874 per cent above the | 
In the next line, where the rate is 14, it is pro- | 


present law. 
posed to change it to 1%, an increase of four-eighths above 
nine-eighths, which would be, as I roughly figure it, about 40 
to 50 per cent increase over the present duty. 

The next item is a new bracket not found in the present law, 
but the sizes would fall within the 14 cent bracket. That 
proposes a change to 1}. That would be an increase of five- | 
eighths in that bracket on the sizes above 720 square inches | 
and not exceeding 864 square inches, The present rate is 1}, 
and they increase that. to 13. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President-—— | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Epcr in the chair). Does | 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from North | 
Jarolina ? | 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I understood the Senator from North 
Dakota, he said that the ad valorem equivalent would be, I ! 
think, 29 per cent. I may be mistaken. | 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is the ad valorem equiva- 
lent of the rate, based upon 1921 prices. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The ad valorem equivalent under the pres- 
ent law in 1920 was 11.66. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
times. | 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me correct the Senator in his last | 
statement on this bracket. It is true there is one more bracket | 
in the pending bill than there is in the present law. The | 
Senator is correct in that statement. Where we have the two | 
brackets together, in lines 13 and 15, we propose 1} cents, and 
in the next one we propose 2 cents. The present rate of duty 
is 14 cents on all that are ineluded in that bracket, so it is one- 
half of 1 cent above the-one and one-fourth of 1 cent above the 
other per pound. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I may possibly have made the | 
wrong figures here. I think the Senator is right about it, and | 
that I made a miscalculation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator from North | 
Dakota what is his estimate as to the ad valorem equivalent | 
with the bracket that reads: 

Above that, and not exceeding 864 square inches, 23 cents per pound, 


Mr. -McCUMBER. 
ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator said that was very little 
higher than the present law. The present ad valorem equiva- 
lent for 1920, which is the last year given, was 11.66. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, if we have a quarter of a cent 
per pound and increase it to one-half cent per pound, we have | 
increased 100 per cent. That is true if you measure by per- 
centage increases. I was speaking simply of the difference in 
the amount per pound between the Underwood-Simmons law | 
and the pending bill; and then, of course, I gave the ad 
valorem equivalent under the bill we propose in case the rates | 
are the same as the average for the first nine months of 1921. | 
That is as close as I could get it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course; where we are dealing with frac- 
tions and fractional inereases in a specific rate, it appears 
small, but when we reduce those fractions to ad valorem per- | 
eentages, it makes quite a difference. Taking that particular | 
bracket, reading practically the same in both cases, the ad 
valorem equivalent of the rate now proposed by the Senator | 
from North Dakota would be 29 per cent as against 11.66 per 
cent, 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
exceeding 864, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; above 720 and net exceeding 864. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator get the exact one? I can 
give him the ad valorem rate upon it if I know which one he 
refers to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This is above 384 and not exceeding 720. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On that the equivalent ad valorem duty, 
as I stated, is 33 per cent. The price in 1921, taking the average 
for the nine months, was 5 cents per pound. The pre-war price 


} 


An increase of nearly three 


Twenty-nine per cent is the equivalent 


That is on glass exceeding 720 and not 
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| fall in many prices, but I was under the impression that the 
| decline in prices had not reached glass as yet either here or 
| abroad. 


JUNE 1, 


ranged from 3 to 4} cents per pound. Of course, if we take 
the price of 3' cents per pound and put a duty of 1§ cents om it, 
the equivalent ad valorem would be very. much above 33 per 
cent, but if we take the 44 cents per pound price, it would only be 
a very little above the 33 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But, of course, we have-to take the price for 
the same year for the purpose of making the comparison. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The average pre-war price was in. the 
peumbor eos of 3 cents, as against 5 cents, the average for 

Mr. SIMMONS. For the purpose of comparison, would not the 
Senator have to get the average price to-day and apply the rate 
of the Underwood law and the rate of the pending bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not having. the importers’ figures except 
for the nine months of 1921, we had to accept them as. the 
proper basis for making our calculations; and I understand the 
prices are about tlie same now. They are very much lower, of 
course, than they were in 1920, for the price that year was the 
peak price. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is true. 

Mr. JONES: of New Mexico. Mr. President, I call attention 
to the fact that in the Payne-Aldrich law there was a limitation 
upon prices also. That is left out of the present law and also 
from the bill as it comes from the committee. The act of 1909 
read, in part, as follows: 

Par. 99. Unpolished, cylinder, crown, and common window glass, not 
exceeding 150 square inches, valued at not more than 13 cents: per 
pound, 14 cents per pound; valued at more than 1} cents per pound, 
1§ cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding 384 square inches, 
valued at not more than 12 cents per pound, 1§ cents per pound; 
valued at more than 1% cents per pound, Py cents per pound. 

Above that the Payne-Aldrich law simply fixed the rates 
based upon the sizes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to ask the Senator a question. The 
Senator is entirely right; it would not be quite fair to make a 


| comparison based on the prices in 1920, because those prices 


were, in the main, very high, and, of course, when the prices 
are high the ad valorem goes down. Now, the Senator is mak- 
ing the point that prices have gone down sinee then, and that 
would necessarily increase the tariff ad valorem equivalent. He 
is right about that. I want to inquire of the Senator if his 
investigation has disclosed whether there has been any fall in 
I know there has been a 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is right, so far as 
any information I have is concerned, that prices of glass to- 
day are just about 100 per cent higher in this country than 
they were prior to the war. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Have those prices fallen 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There has been some rednuec- 
tion from actual war prices, For instance, the kind of glass 
to which I referred a while ago as selling at $9 a box now and 
$4.50 prior to the war did sell at one time during the war for 


any since 1920? 


| $18.50. So there has been something of a reduction since the 


peak of the war prices. I find in the Tariff Information Sur- 


| vey a comparison of the rates in the Payne-Aldrich law and 
| the existing law, and, inasmuch as the rates now suggested by 


the committee are practically the same as the Payne-Aldrich 
rates, not taking into consideration, however, the limitation 
upon prices in the Payne-Aldrich law—and I do not know 


| just what effect that will have upon the bracket—TI shall refer 


to that table.. Upon the first two brackets the Payne-Aldrich 


| law rates ranged from 92.1 per cent to 34 per cent, whereas the 


present law rate is 20.77 per cent. I would judge that, on the 
average, one would be at least twice as high as the other. 
The table to which I am referring is found on page 76 of the 
Tariff Information Survey, B-9. 

In the next bracket, above 150 but not exceeding 384 square 
inches, there were two valuations given, which made a differ- 
encé in the rate of duty under the Payne-Aldrich law, the duty 
in the one case being 107.51 per cent and in the other 54238 
per cent. Those two items were thrown together in the present 
law, and the rate of duty was 31.51 per cent, 

In the next size, above 884 and not exceeding 720 square 
inches, where two different valuations also are given, we find 
that the rate on the lower value amounted to 107.94 per cent and 
on the other to 58.66 per cent, while under the present law 
the rate is 32.71 per cent. 

The two brackets, including glass above 720 and not exceed- 
ing 864 square inches ami above 864 and not exceeding 
1,200 square inches, which were found in the Payne-Aldrich, 
law, are revived in this proposal by the Senate committee. 
Under the present law the two were combined, and the average 
rate was 42:88 per cent. 
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Above 1,200 and not exceeding 2,400 square inches the 1909 
act imposed a duty of 64.27 per cent, as against the duty in the 
present law of 47.74 per cent. 

Above 2,400 square inches, the Payne-Aldrich law imposed a 
duty of 119.76 per cent and the present law 28.33 per cent. 

As I take it, the committee has practically gone back to the 
Payne-Aldrich rates, except in the very highest brackets. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
that we did not have the Payne-Aldrich provision before us at 
all in considering this paragraph. We simply took the House 
rates as they were, the prices, and so forth, and made the 
changes; but paid no attention to the Payne-Aldrich Act. If 
we have come close to the Payne-Aldrich rates in any particular, 
it is not because of any attempt to use them as a guide. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is merely a coincidence, then. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there is not any coincidence. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Let us see as to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is speaking of window glass, is 
he not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am; and if the Senator will 
turn to the paragraph he will find that in the first bracket of 
the Payne-Aldrich law the rate was 1} cents, and that is just 
what it is in this bill, and in the next bracket it was 1§ cents, 
and that is just what it is here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, that is what the rates are in the 
House bill; but it is not the rate to be proposed by the Senate 
committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes it is; that is precisely the 
rate. I have the figures here. It is merely a coincidence, and 
I am not complaining about that at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator said that all the rates in 
paragraph 219 were the rates of the Payne-Aldrich Act. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Oh, no; I said that the proposal 
of the committee this morning practically duplicated the Payne- 
Aldrich rates. -As I remarked, however, there is no point to 
that; it is merely a coincidence. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will notice, for instance, there is a 
duty of 4 cents a pound ; 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I said in the highest brackets 
there was a change, and it is a considerable change. 

Mr. SMOOT. I misunderstood the Senator. I understood 
him to say that the rates reported by the committee were prac- 


tically the same as the Payne-Aldrich rates. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
brackets. 

Mr, SMOOT. 
tion. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But, of course, that does not 
alter the situation at all. We are considering the rates of duty 
as proposed. 

Mr. President, I was reading something about the organiza- 
tion of this industry and the difference between hand-blown 
and machine-made glass. I do not remember just how far I 
read about the methods of production, but it is important, I 
think, to get it all together in one picture, so I may repeat to 
some extent regarding the methods of production. 


With an iron blowpipe the hand blower, in a surprisingly skillful 
manner, makes a cylinder of single-strength glass about 5 feet in length 
and from 12 to 15 inches in diameter. The most suecessful machine 
draws, hoists, and blows cylinders of glass nearly 39 feet in length 
and about 22 inches in diameter. From the cylinder made by machine 
more than SS times as much glass is obtained as from the cylinder 
made by hand. The large machine cylinder is made in less time. The 
machine blower operates from three to five machines at a time. The 
processes of flattening, annealing, cutting, and boxing are the same for 
machine and hand-made glass. A method of drawing the glass in a 
continuous flat sheet is still in an experimental stage in the United 
States, but is said to be successfully employed in Belgium. 


Now, as to the organization: 


The principal machine company peta teh 118 machines and 6 fac- 
tories, and is the largest window-glass producer in the world. Its 
productive capacity, organization, and facilities enabled it to export 80 
er cent of all the window glass exported in 1916, an exceptional year, 
he total amounting to over $3,000,000 in value. This one company 
could produce nearly all the window glass neéded in the American 
market. It curtails production, however, and with other machine 
factories divides the domestic market with the 55 small hand-blown 
glass factories, which operate about six months of each year and pro- 
duce 40 per cent of the total window glass. Prior to the war and 
notwithstanding the great advantages of machine production, there 
were practically no sales of machine glass in foreign countries, the 
price understandings seuting the trade to our domestic market, and 
all the factories remaining idle for half of each year. A wider and 
a larger market a ae obtainable through greater machine produc- 
tion and better selling facilities. 


In the discussion of glass making in connection with the 
bottle and jar paragraph it was stated that these glass-making 
machines were of American invention, and that they did not 
sell those machines to operators in Europe, but leased them, 
with the understanding that none of their commodities should 
be sent over to the United States, and the producer of the ma- 


I did, except as to the highest 


I did not hear the Senator make that observa- 


chine agreed to limit his product to the domestic market. 
We have not just that statement regarding these machines 
which make window glass, but from this statement I infer 
that there must be some such understanding as that. At any 
rate, it is perfectly clear that the American market is abso- 
lutely controlled and dominated by these machine operators. 
Through their graciousness, they permit the handmade facto- 
ries to operate to the extent of 40 per cent of the domestic con- 
sumption, and the hand makers—I do not know whether this 
was done deliberately for the purpose of having high profits 
for a certain period of the year or not—but the hand makers 
work only six months in the year, and evidently the prices have 
been raised up high enough so that the hand factories can 
make a sufficient profit in six months of the year to compen- 
sate them for what would be ordinarily considered a year’s 
effort. These manufacturers have stated that they were satis- 
fied with the present rates, and some of them thought that the 
present rates on the larger sizes might be reduced below the 
present law. 

That is the situation we are dealing with; and the Finance 
Committee proposes to increase these duties from about 25 to 
35 per cent above existing law. It may be that that will be 
satisfactory to the country; but where you have an industry 
supplying the American market, where the one great dominating 
producer is not complaining, where it is evidently making 
profits beyond the dreams of a Creesus, manufacturing its 
share, which is 60 per cent, of American consumption by ma- 
chinery, and where that machine turns out the glass eight 
times as fast as a man can make it, and when they all sell at 
the same price, it seems to me to be a very satisfactory ar- 
rangement to turn over to the machine producer 60 per cent 
of the American market, let him make that product for one- 
— what it costs the hand producer, and sell it at the same 
price. 

That is the situation as I gather it from the information 
furnished by the Tariff Commission. 

I read a little comment from the Tariff Commission: 


While the American people have not as yet secured the expected re- 
sults of machine production, the revolution in the production of window 
glass began when the cylinder-blowing machine produced glass commer- 
cially in 1905. The unrest then created culminated some years later 
in a bitter war of prices between the producers of handmade and 
machine-made glass. 

It was feared that if the machines were a commercial success it 
would not be possible to produce handmade glass on a profitable basis. 
The entire industry became demoralized. Hand glass manufacturers 
sold the product for aay price they could obtain. The skilled hand 
workers agreed to a sliding scale based on selling prices, and during 
the years 1912 and 1913 the average wage of single-strength blowers 
went down from 45 cents per 50-fdot_box to 15 Saeeee 50-foot box, 
or from upward of $6 per day dowf to $15 per week, or less than 
Belgian wages. The price war ended in a compromise, the machine 
company, after serious losses, reaching the conclusion, as stated by its 
general manager, that “from a business standpoint we thought it was 
much more profitable for us to be satisfied with a reasonable share of 
the country’s business rather than to drive out operatives from an 
industry that had existed as long as this one had existed.” 

In 1914 a little over 8,000,000 boxes of window glass of 50 square 
feet each were manufactured in the United States and in 1916-17 
about 9,000,000 boxes. About 60 per cent of this product was blown 
by machine and 40 per cent by the hand method. In Belgium window 
glass blown by hand js the rule. A machine blower in the most effi- 
ecient American factories can blow five cylinders of window glass simul- 
taneously, each nearly 39 feet long and 22 inches in diameter, in less 
time than an American or Belgian hand blower can blow a cylinder 
5 feet long and 15 inches in diameter. The American machine blower 
is paid about $40 a week (1917), while American hand blowers average 
about $50 a week (1917). The Belgian hand blower does not receive 
half the wages of the Anterican machine blower. The great advantage 
in the cost of production of American machine blowing over that of 
American hand blowing is apparent The machine factories could 
drive hand-blowing factories out of the buSiness and they could readily 
produce all the window glass needed. Fear of a price war prevents 
the machine factories from operating to their full capacity. his was 
explained by the principal machine company in 1916 in its annual 
report (see p. 47, Glass Report of Tariff Commission) : 

“That so long as the company was securing what we considered a 
satisfactory portion of the going business it would be far more profit- 
able to curtail its operations to the extent we did rather than attempt 
to operate to capacity and possibly precipitate a price war in the 
midst of the greatest export business we have ever had.” ‘ 

The effectiveness of machine production in the domestic and foreign 
market is practically nullified by the policy of restricting output to 
suit the requireménts of hand production. Machine production is 
marketed under conditions that encourage the continuation of anti- 
quated methods. Profits of machine production are based on the costs 
of production of handmade glass, selling prices being practically the 
same. 


Mr. President, with such examination as I have been able to 
make of this question I would not try to destroy the existing 
condition. I think it would require a very much more care- 
ful study of the subject than I have been able to make; but 
it does seem to me that we are justified, under all the circum- 
stances, in letting the industry so far as taxation is concerned 
remain where it is to-day. We have no competition from 
abroad, under existing law, to amount to very much. There 
is an importation of some of the smaller sizes of glass, but 
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what importations there are constitute, it seems to me, ‘a 
healthy competition. 

At any rate, it is apparent that with ‘this in@ustry controlled 
as it is now, with agreements existing as to the output, with 
the factories operating only six months in the year for the 
specific ‘purpose of curtailing production, we know that one 
result and only one result can follow the increasing of this 
duty, and that is that the people who now control the indus- 
try would raise their prices high enough to prevent any com- 
petition which would affect their interests. There is no escape 
from that conclusion, and the manufacturers have said, what 
I desire to repeat, especially as regards the larger sizes, that 
the tariff on the larger sizes is satisfactory to ‘the manufac- 
turers. Some window-glass manufacturers have stated that 
without material injury to the industry the 4uties on ‘the 
larger brackets might be reduced. Of course, ‘that ‘applies to 
the larger sizes, but imstead of reducing the rates in those 
brackets the committee proposes to mcrease them. 

In these smaller sizes it does not seem to me that there is 
any undve competition. At any rate, it does not appear that 
the American operators, either by machine or hand, ‘are exerting 
themselves to avoid competition even in the smaller sizes and 
under existing law. When they can afford to operate all these 
factories, machine and hand, only six months in the year, how 
can anyone try to justify shutting out the small amount of im- 
portations which, if allowed to enter, would create healthy com- 
petition ? 

Mr. President, as I said, I do not want ‘to disturb this in- 
dustry. There is a great preblem here, an economic problem, 
which ought to be solved in some manner; but I do not think 
this is the place to try ‘to solve it. I do not want ‘to injure the 
imdustry or interfere with existing conditions, but it dees seem 
to me that all parties concerned should be satisfied with ‘exist- 
ing conditions, and I shall therefore move to amend these rates 
so that they will conform te existing law. 

On page 42, line 10, I move te amend the proposed committee 
amendment by striking out “1%” and inserting “1.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when this paragraph was 
reached the Finance Committee asked that it go over. Oecertain 
members of the committee were not satisfied even with the 
House provisions, although they were reported to the Senate. 
A minority of the Republicans of the Finance ‘Committee were 
bitterly opposed to the proviso put in by the House; that is, 
that “none of the feregoing shall pay less duty than 35 per 
cent ad valorem.” It was reported to the Senate, and that 85 
per cent was imcreased to 50 per cent, but upon consideration 
of it, after T had requested that it go over, the committee de- 
cided to strike out the proviso entirely. They have also re- 
duced the House specific rates, with ‘the exception of the first 
bracket. 

The first bracket is on window glass not ‘exceeding 150 inches. 
The value of that to-day is 6 cents a pound. ‘The equivalent 
ad valorem of the 1}-cent rate is 20 per cent. 

Mr. POMPRENE. The Senator speaks of it as being worth 
6 cents a pound. Does he mean according to the American 
valuation? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the foreign valuation. Last year it was 
worth 10 cents a pound; but it has been refluced from 10 cents 
a pound to 6 cents, and that is the foreign valuation to-day. 

Mr. POMBPRENE. fn what countries? 

Mr. SMOOT. In Belgium. Belgium,is the great glass-pro- 
ducing country outside of America, and all our competition 
virtually comes from Belgium. 

The next bracket we propose to reduce to 1} cents. 
equivalent ad valorem is 28 per cent. 
is 6 cents per pound also. 

The next bracket we propose to reduce to 1§ cents. The 
price of that glass is lower than the price of any other glass 
offered in Belgium to-day, and I think the ‘pre-war price of 
this glass was lower than that of any other glass. I can not 
state why that is, but it is the fact. I take it, though, that it 
comes about because there is so much of it used ‘that the com- 
petition is very keen. I think more than likely that is the 
cause, although I am not positive. The equivalent ad valorem 
for the 1% cents is 33 per cent. 

The next bracket we reduce to 1} cents. The present price 
of that glass is 6 cents and the ad valorem equivalent is 29 per 
cent. 

The ‘next bracket we reduce to 2 cents from ‘the House rate, 
which is 33 cents. The equivalent ad valorem is 33 per cent. 

The next bracket we reduce to 2} cents. The value is 6 ‘cents 
and the ad valorem rate is 38 per cent. 

The rates provided for in-the House text are the rates which 
were in the Payne-Aldrich law. They are altogether ‘too high, 
an‘ the committee recognized that and ‘proposed an ‘amendment, 


The 
The price of that glass 
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which the chairman of the committee ‘has:already suggested, to 
equalize as nearly ‘as possible the relative cost in the preduction 
of the different sizes of glass falling under this paragraph. 

I think myself we can make the machine-made window glass 
as cheaply in this country as it can ‘be made anywhere in the 
world, but Belgium has ‘an advantage of from 50 to 75 per cent 
in the wage scale alone. ‘Chey make ‘the glass in the same way 
‘we make ours. Their raw material is at hand, just as the raw 
material in this country is at hand, and it is ‘a great deal 
cheaper ‘there because of the cheaper labor. The manufacturers 
there have a ‘freight rate from Belgium ‘to the coast cities of the 
United States which is about one-third the freight rate from 
where the glass is manufactured in this ‘country ‘to the same 
cities. 

Those are the only two reasons why there should be ‘any duty 
at all on this glass, and that is the position the committee takes. 
The rates which the committee reports are the rates they think 
and believe will equalize the advantage which Belgium has over 
the American manufacturer, as far as this market is concerned. 
Does the Senator desire to offer his amendments now? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. My attention has just been 
called to ‘the fact that 'the committee amendments have not been 
acted upon. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I was about to say, and I was 
going to suggest that if ‘the Senator insisted on it I would ask’ 
that the committee amendments be withdrawn so that he might 
offer his amendments; but I think the best way would be to 
offer the committee amendments now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In lieu of the proposed amend- 
ment I move to strike out, ‘on line 10, “13” and imsert “1.” 

._Mr. SMOOT. That would be im the second degree. 

The PRESTDING OFFICER. The committee amendment has 
not yet been formally presented. 

Mr. SMOOT. Tf the Senator will allow the committee amend- 
ments to ‘be offered, and then offer his amendment ‘as an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, I think that would be the 
best way. 

Mr. JONES of New: Mexico. I think that would ‘be the better 
parliamentary way to handle it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now move, on page 42, line 7, after the word 
“made,” ‘to insert “and for whatever purpose used.” I sup- 
pose the Senator will not have any objection to that; but, by 
way of explanation, I want to say that those words are by ‘way 
of amendment, put in here to overcome a ruling ‘which has 
been made by the customs department that wherever glass has 
been cut it does not fall under this paragraph, but falls under 
the manufactures of glass and carries a rate of 60 per cent; 
that if‘a pane of ‘glass 10 by 20 is cut in two and made 10 by 
10 it takes the 60 ‘per cent rate. This is to cure that situation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The amendment is very appro- 

riate. 
is The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah offers 
the following amendment on behalf of the committee. 

The Reapvine ‘Cpuvrerk. ‘On page 42, line 7, after the word 
“made” and before the comma, insert the words “and for 
whatever purpose used” and a comma, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY—THE MORSE CASE. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, in the interest of histori- 
cal accuracy, I want to make a statement with reference to 
the Attorney General's connection with the Morse case. It 
becomes particularly necessary that I should do it now, be- 
cause at the other end of the Capitol an investigation has just 
been denied. An article also which appeared in the Evening 
Star paper yesterday afternoon, written by a special news 
writer whom T do not have the honor to know, but who I am 
sure intended to be fair, makes it desirable that I shall make 
this statement. 

Yesterday afternoon the Star carried the following state- 
ment: 

President retains faith in_ integrity of Mr. Daugherty. 
Attorney General merely made poor defense. 

In this statement appears, among others, this paragraph: 

Senator WaTrson— 

Which refers to Senator Watson of Indiana— 
had communicated by telephone the fact that Senator Caraway had 
revived the Morse case, Mr. Daugherty, Who had been hearing about 
the Morse case for 11 years, ‘was not perturbed by it. In ‘Ohio politics 
Mr. ‘Daugherty ‘has some ‘violent opponents as well as stanch friends, 

The skeleton of the Morse case has been rattled every time Mr, 
Daugherty has been in ‘the public eye. When Mr. Watson of In- 
diana t him {t was up ‘again, the Attorney General told him not to 
worry a8 ‘he ‘hadn't received a cent from Morse. Mr. Daugherty 


i ned that the conversation related to whether he had received 
avy money, and ‘he authorized Mr. Warson to deny it. During the 


Belief ‘held 
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course of; the debate, Senator; WATSON «went a» parnutaesthen cand }inges 
cated that the Attorney General had denied hig; connection. with the; 
case altogether. 

CALLED BRROR IN JUDGMENT: 


Th support of the contention that the Attorney Géneral could“ not; 
have claimed’ any such thing, administration’ supporters insist that 
Mt: enebexts would ‘never deny what had’ been common knowledge. 
and ‘what nad been printed in the newspapers at the time-of ‘his con-: 
nection with the Morse pardon. ‘The error in judgment which Mr. 
Dau made «in: ignoring; the. Senate, proeeedings ; for; nearly» three 
weeks before issuing a statement of. lanation. is, now fr «ade; 
mitted by the administration group, but this was due as much to Harry 
Des own» feeling: that nothing» new had’ beem: developed ‘and 
nothing injurious, as it was to the feeling of others»in the administra: . 


tion: c'rele: who believed ‘the: whole thing. a tempest ina teapot which: 


would blow: over if let:alone. 

There is reason to+believe: that: the. criticism»which ‘has swept» the: 
country’ beeause of Mr. Daugherty's belated explanation: has not» pene- 
trated very deeply here.. The. view prevails that ‘the incident soen: will 
be-passed by, and that: the continued confidence: of ‘President Harding 
in Attorney General Daugherty will be demonstration enough that: he 
does not think’ his friend did ‘anything ethically» unwise. or morally 
wrong, 

After reading that paragraph [shall ‘read part of another: 


There is something more than personal friendship, and. loyalty in..Mr. 
Harding's attitude toward his lifetime associate and political mentor. 
It is true that to Harry: Daugherty, more than anyone: else; Mr. Hard- 
ing,.owes his; nomination; at Chicago. in 1920,.which was, equivalent. to 
an. election.. It is true that Mr. Harding, is under obligation to. Mr, 
Daugherty; but it is also a fact that Mr. Harding knew in the fall of 
1920 everything about the part Harry Daugherty played: in: obtaining 
a pardon for: Morse.under, the Taft administration, and that he: did, net 
consider it.a bar to the appointment of Mr. Daugherty. 

The. first; statement on.,which,I want.to comment, is, the last 
one read.. There is internal.evidence.in this article.that it.comes; 
from an inspired source. It is the defensesof the,Attormey,Gen- 
eral by. the, Attorney General and .the, President. of the. United 
States. In it it:is said that: President Harding: in- 1920 knew 
all the relations of Daugherty to the Morse case, and, knowing 
it, he does not regard that as a disqualification for Mr. Daugh- 
erty to be Attorney General. . 

Tn. the light of what is now known, if that statement is inspired, 
and I believe it to be, it means that the President knew when 
he named Mr. Daugherty as Attorney General that Daugherty 
and Felder perpetrated a fraud upon Taft when. he was Presi- 
dent and had procured a commutation by fraud from Taft of 
Morse’s. sentence,. I say “if he knew.” This paper was pub- 
lished yesterday, and it is the last defense of ‘Daugherty and 
the administration, in which the statement, is made that the 
President knew all the facts. If he did, he knew that. Morse 
was doped in order to give the impression, when doctors should ’ 
examine him, that he had Bright’s disease when he did not 
have it. 

If the President of ‘these. United States thinks that it is per- 
fectly legitimate and ethical that an attorney shall practice a. 
fraud upon the Executive of the Nation in order to procure a 
commutation of a criminal sentence, it is well that the country 
should know it.. This article appearing in the Star, with every 
evidence of inspiration, says that the: President, kuew. all. these 
things when he named Daugherty as Attorney, General, and. that 
he does, not. think..it is at.all to,his discredit and does, not. think 
he has done anything unethical. 

Let us read another paragraph: from, this inspired article: 


If, Harry. Daugherty had..come out immediately, after his .conneetion 
with the Morse case was mentioned.in Senate debate. by Mr. Cagaway 
of. Arkansas, and ‘said, “ Yes; I was an attorney, fer.Morse. and helped 
get him a pardon—I was a private lawyer then and .had.a right to 
defend my_client,’’ no one would. haye thought any_ more about the 
incident. But’ in a telephone conversation - between Harry Daugherty 
and Senator Wavson of Indiana:a misunderstanding occurred. 


But before commenting:on that statement let me.read another | 


paragraph and comment on it, 

But in»a telephone conversation- between; Harry: Daugherty and Sen- 
ator WATSON of Indiana a misunderstanding. oceurred.. This corre- 
spondent is presenting the version of the conversation which is told by 
friends of Mr. Daugherty. 


In that statement is not a word of truth, but I do not think 


that the news writer who wrote it is responsible. He says this | 


is a, version that Daugherty’s friends give out, He means to 
say, “This is what Daugherty told me to say to the country, 
that the Senator from. Indiana, in a telephoni¢ conversation 
with me, said ‘CARAaway has mentioned the Morse case, and we 
misunderstood each other in the telephonic conversation,’ ” 

That is not what happened, I am not falling out with Mr, 
Lawrence, who wrote the article. I am sure that he wrote 
what the Attorney General told him, because the article carries 
every evidence of inspiration. It is coming from the Attorney 
General. It is intended to put the Attorney General’s construc- 
tion of the matter before the country in order to soften the 
matter for the Senator from Indiana, whose reputation for 
veracity stands déstroyed if’ Daugherty be believed. It is there- 
fore here asserted it was a telephonic conversation. 

Let us see- what: the Recorp shows, It was not a: telephonic 
conversation at all. I read from the CoNnGRESSIONAL Recorp of 





May»2, page.6175) I’had ‘mentioned in a speech: I was making 
the« Attorney General as:having: received a fee for precuring a 
pardon: I! was: talking about the President’ refusing to see 


some little: children and:said that they: had no money to.employ 
expensive counsel and*therefore got*no hearing: The Senator 
from» Kentueky ‘[Mr, Sranney} interrupted me and ‘said: 

penn President, I am amazed atthe statement of the Senator from- 


Then the Sénator-from:Indiana [Mr. Watson], said: 
Mr. President, will the Senator:permitan interruption? 


I shall not read it all, but I said: 


I'have the-floor and will permit an interruption, although-I do not 
intend to lose the floor. ” ' m 


Then. the Senator from: Kentucky: said: 
If the Senator from Indiana. will permit.me—. 
After he had finished his statement and I said: 


Mr. President, I am proud to say that the kind of lawyers we license 
to. practice in my State-do-not have te be penalized’ to prevent them 
from, doing; a thing: like; that, 


Mr. Warsow: of Indiana then said: 
Will the Senator permit an interruption? 


I said that.I would. Then. the. Recorp proceeds: 


Mr, Watson of Indiana, We did: not: hear over: on; this side what 
it, was..that the Senator said ahout the Attorney Generak.. Will he 
kindly repeat it? 

Mr, Caraway, I know the Senator did not hear it, because all the 
Senators over there got: busy; in order not :to: hear what was being said. 
I said that I understood that.the greatest achievement of the Attorney 
or me that he got a pardon for a criminal, and got a fee of $25,000 
or doin 4 

Mr... WATSsoNn: of Indiana: Does. the, Senator; mean since: he beeame 
Attorney General? 

Mr. Caraway. Oh, no. 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. May I ‘further question: the Senator ? 

Mr. Caraway, Yes,, sir. 

Mr. Watson of, Indiana. To what case does the Senator refer? 

Mr. Caraway. The Morse case, . 

Mr. Warson of Indiana, Does.the Senator charge on his. responsibilit 
as.a Senator; that, Mr, Daugherty, even, before he was,Attorney Genera 
received a fee for helping to get Mr. Morse out of the penitentiary ? 

Mr. Caraway. I charge that that was a matter of public information. 
I was. not, of course, present when any contract:was made. I willsay 
that I have heard it so often that I think it is true, withaut question. 

Mr. WAvsSON of Indiana. The Senator, then, accepts a rumor as, true, 
and charges it on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. CaRawaY¥, Does the Senator from. Indiana: say that it is net-true? 

Mr. Watson, of Indiana. I do. $ 

Mr. CarawayY. On the Senator’s own, personal knowledge? 

Mw Watson of ‘Indiana. I do. 

Mr. Caraway: That: Mr. Daugherty did not: represent: Morse? 

Mr. Watson of.‘ Indiana. I. did not say that he, did, not, represent 
Morse; but I say on my knowledge of the situation that he. received no 
fee for the service rendered, nor did he represent Morse directly, aceord- 
ing, to my understanding. > 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did he -indireetly represent him? 

Mr. Watson of_Indiana,. No. 

Mr. CARaway. Why did the Senator say; then; that he did not di- 
rectly represent him? $ 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. I meant by that that my understanding. of 
the situation is that he, was representing his client, and that the testi- 
mony of Mr. Morse was necessary, and that in that way he had contact 
with Mr. Morse; but he did not-get-him out of the penitentiary; he 
had not anything to do with getting, him, out.of.the. penitentiary ; and 
he received no fee for getting. him out, of the penitentiary. 

Mr. CARAWAY. How does the Senator knew that? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana., I: know it from: the language of the; Attorney 
General. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did he tell the Senator that he did not? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. He did. 

Mr, Caraway. That he never gota cent for it? 

Mr. Watson. of Indiana. Not. for that. 


Now, that disposes of the. statement: that the Attorney Gen- 
eral now makes that the reason they: misunderstood: each other 
was that they: were» having -a:telephonie: conversation: or that 
he was told:that I: had “mentioned: the-Morse case,” and then 
Senator Watson of Indiana had*gone to the: telephone and 


| called up the Attorney General and said: ‘““Caraway is: talk- 


ing abeut’ the Morse case again,” or that: the Attorney. General 
then said, “ I did net get anything out of it,” or that the Sena- 
tor from Indiana had then made his-statement. There was no 
telephonic conversation. 

Oh; Mr. President, ity goes: a. bit: further, tham that. The 
Attorney: General, when he wants to put his. “side” of this 
controversy to the country, ought not to deceive the newspaper 
men: as he had deceived the Senator: from: Indiana. He-caused 
the Senator from Indiana to make a statement hereon the 
floor of the Senate that subsequent: events show: was entirely 
untrue; although I'am-sure-the Senator: from Indiana: believed 
it) was. true: when-he repeated 'the assurance given: him» hy the 
Attorney General: that he: had ‘nothing. to do with the Morse 
case—~I° know: that: he did) because he is:an honest man. Now 
the Attorney Genesal has caused a: newspaper man to say 
“there was-a telephonic conversation” and the misunderstand- 
ing arose im that-way: He-ought to be candid with: his. friends 
when they are trying to “set him right.” 
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But to show how wholly absurd that statement is, reading on 
down in the colloquy, I asked the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Warson] this question, all this being in the same colloquy : 

When did the Senator discuss this matter with the Attorney General? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. On various occasions. 

Not one time, not over the telephone, but on various occa- 
sions. Then I asked the question: 


How came the Senator to discuss it with the Attorney General? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. Because I had heard the rumor. 

Mr. Caraway. Did the Senator believe it? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana, The rumor? 

Mr. Caraway. Yes. 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. I did not. 

Mr. Caraway. Then why did the Senator go to the Attorney General 
with it, if he did not believe it? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. Because I am the kind of a man that if 
anyone of my friends is involved in any trouble I go and talk to my 
friend about it. 


Mr. Caraway, And the Attorney General told the Senator it was 
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not true? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. It was not true. 

Now, that is one more hoax laid to rest until to-morrow. A 
Representative from Kansas gave out an interview in the Daily 
News the other day in which he impugned my motives in this 
matter. I had no objection to his doing so. He is the man 
who pulls his forelock down between his ears and insults the 
memory of Bobbie Burns by pretending he resembles that great 
poet. He is the man who put in his pocket the rule to investi- 
gate Daugherty, which his committee had ordered him to report, 
and refused to report it. Of course, his statement was abso- 
lutely untrue and he doubtless knew it at the time he made it, 
but that does not detract from his reputation, as it is estab- 
lished, 

I am going to say this, and I am saying it without heat or 
feeling because it is not worth that—that when anyone says 
that any information I have used in this matter came from any- 
one who was or is interested in anyone who was indicted or 
that is about to be indicted, either one of two things is true— 
he is absolutely without information or is telling a willful 
falsehood, because not a line of it came from that source. That 
will not, however, keep some folks from repeating it. I am 
conscious of that. But I shall say it just as plainly as I know 
how on any occasion. 

This article from which I read says that this misunderstand- 
ing between the Attorney General and the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. Watson] came about because the Senator from Indiana 
had a telephonic conversation with Daugherty and had misun- 
derstood or misconstrued his remarks. Those are two state- 
ments, and in each one there is something that is not true, 
Virst, the Senator from Indiana, as I have repeated over and 
over again, did not go to the telephone and call the Attorney 
General and advise him that the Morse case was up. 

The Senator from Indiana was on the floor when I men- 
tioned the Morse case. He rose and had to ask what case I 
was talking about. I told him the Morse case. Then he im- 
mediately entered his positive denial that the Attorney General 
had anything to do with the Morse case, and based his reason 
for the denial upon repeated conversations he and the Attorney 
General had had about the matter. ‘Therefore, there is not any 
use now to offer that explanation further. 

The Attorney General, I want to repeat, ought to be candid. 
He has apologists in the Senate and out who want to condone 
his offense, who rush to his defense when he is mentioned. 
He ought, in God’s name, to tell them the truth one time, so 
that every time they offer a defense for him they may not 
utter a statement that is not true. 

This article, as I have said, makes a statement that is not 
true; and yet I am as sure as I am of anything that the 
Attorney General told the writer of the article that it was 
true, and he, the writer, believed it. I am not impugning the 
writer's wish to tell the truth, because I am sure that he was 
repeating what the Attorney General told him was the truth. 
He was quoting Daugherty’s explanation by way of apology 
to the Senator from Indiana. It says: 

During the course of the debate Senator Watson went a step further 
and indicated that the Attorney General had denied his connection 
with the case altogether. 

The Senator from Indiana did not indicate it; he stated it 
positively, 

Now, here are two statements. The Attorney General said 
he had nothing to do with the Morse case and that he did not 
get a cent out of it. In his letter of the 26th of May the 
Attorney General repeats that part of the statement. It hap- 
pens to be as incorrect as the other statements he has made about 
this matter, as I shail show in a minute. J] read now from a 
letter that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROoT] put into 
the Recorp from H. M. Daugherty, Attorney General, of May 


26. It appears on page 7710 of the Recorp of that date. 
last paragraph reads: 

As for compensation, I never received anything from Mr. Morse 

rsonally. Any I ever received from anybody in connection with the 

orse case, both civil and criminal, was about $4,000 advanced to me 
by Mr. Felder, and was about half enough to pay my necessary ex- 
—- and disbursements connected with over a year’s active inyestiga- 
on, preparation, and service in the cases. 

I have here what purports to be an interview with Thomas 
B. Felder, in which it is stated: 

Flat and unequivecal denial that Attorney 
Daugherty “ever received one aoe * of compensation for his efforts 
in behalf of getting Charles W. Morse released from Federal prison was 
made here to-day by Col. Thomas B. Felder, Georgia attorney, the At- 
torney General's partner in the famous proceedings. 

Felder admitted that he (Felder) received a retainer of $5,000 and 

expense money from Morse, * but this was paid,” he said, ‘* long 
re H. M. Daugherty had any knowledge of or connection with the 
case. 

Colonel Felder declared he made several unsuccessful ecuaer to 

rsuade the Attorney General to accept some compensation in the 

orse case—chiefly stocks in one of Morse’s enterprises—but each time 
the Attorney General refused to accept it. 


The Attorney General wrote a letter which has been referred 
to before, but from which I am going to quote again. It may 
be a little more informative to lawyers than to other people, 
because lawyers know what a retainer means. LHvery lawyer 
knows that a retainer is not a part of the fee that he is to get 
for actual services rendered, but is the earnest money that is 
given him in order to induce him to accept the case of the 
litigant or to refrain from engaging on the other side of the 
litigation. Here is Daugherty’s letter. It is authentic, and it 
is dated April 30, 1913: 

I inclose you herewith copy of the letter setting forth the contract 
you made of August 4, 1911, with Mr. Felder for his services and mine. 

ou’ will observe that I was correct in the statement that there was 
a balance due of $25,000 when you were commuted. 

Everybody knows that “a balance”’ means that some part of 
a debt has been paid; that something has been received. Mr. 
Daugherty does not say that “the entire fee and compensation 
that you promised to pay yet remains unpaid,” but, “ you will 
observe that I was correct when I stated that there is yet a 
balance due. Over and above what you have paid you still 
owe $25,000.” 

Now, in the face of that statement, for Attorney General 
Daugherty now to say that he got nothing from Morse, and 
for Felder to say that the Attorney General got nothing from 
Morse borders upon the ridiculous; and certainly it is not a 
candid statement. 

But let us see what was contained after the preliminary sen- 
tence in the letter of August 4, 1911, which Felder wrote to 
Morse and which Daugherty inclosed in his letter to Morse of 
April 30, 1918. Following the opening paragraph appears this 
statement by Felder to Morse: 


1. You are to pay Hon. H. M. Daugherty a retainer of $5,000, and 
the actual expenses incurred by him in looking after your matters. 
Expenses not to exceed $1,000. 


That would make $6,000. 


2. I will pay such expenses as I may incur in connection therewith. 
8. You are to direct counsel— 


I will skip that and go dewn to the next paragraph. 

4. We are to receive, in the event we secure an unconditional pardon 
or commutation for you, the sum of $25,000, which is to be in full 
compensation for services rendered in connection with your applica- 
tion for a pardon. 

So they had this contract with Morse: First, ‘“ you are to pay 
Harry Daugherty $5,000 as a retainer’’—that is, he must re- 
ceive that before he acts at all—and $1,000 which is to be 
expense money, and then, if we get you commuted, you are to 
pay both of us $25,000, which is to be the fee. Felder then 
says, “I am to pay my own expenses.” 

In view of the circumstance for Daugherty now to say that 
he got no compensation in the case compels the statement that 
he lacks candor. 

I have here the ConGrEssIonat Recorp of May 22, 1922, on 
page 7378 of which appears a letter written by Colonel Felder, 
to which I desire to refer. The colonel, as we know, is a very 
free letter writer; he has written several letters to me. In his 
interview already quoted by me he says the $5,000 retainer fee 
and $1,000 for expense money were paid to him in advance of 
Daugherty coming into the case, but here is his contract that 
Morse signed on the 4th day of August, 1911, from which it 
appears that he was to pay Hon. H. M. Daugherty a retainer of 
$5,000 and the actual expenses incurred by him in looking after 
your matters. Expenses not to exceed $1,000. That makes 
$6,000. 

2. I will pay such expenses as I may incur in connection therewith. 

Felder was not to get any retainer; he was not to get any 
expense money ; he was to get his half of the $25,000 contingent 


The 
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upon getting a commutation or pardon for Morse. Daugherty 
was to get $6,000; $5,000 as a retainer and $1,000 expense 
money. Inow quote from the ietter which ‘Colonel Felder ‘wrote 
to Leon 0. Bailey, Hanover, National Bank Building, New York, 
N. 'Y., dated October 12, 1917, and which was written from 
Washington, D. C.: 

This decision was communicated— 

He-had been referring te the refusal of the President to grant 
a pardon— 

This decision was communicated by. Mr. 'H. M. Daugherty and myself 
to Mr. Morse, who had agreed to pay $6,000 cash to cover expenses-— 

That indicates he is mixing the 'two-accounts, for there was.a 
$5,000 contingent fee and $1,000 expense money— 
to cover expenses (this sum was paid)— 

That is what Felder said— 
and $25,000 conditional upon our obtaining his release from the peni- 
tentiary. 

In view of Daugherty’s letter in ‘which he said that Morse 
would observe that he was correct that only $6,000 had been 
paid, because the balance due was $25,000. That is what it 
means—“ You owe us $25,000, and you will see from this con- 
tract that I was right.” He could ‘see that from the contract 
only in this way—I refer again to Felder’s letter ‘to Morse— 


1. You are to pay Hon. H. M, Daugherty a retainer of $5,000, and 
the actual expenses incurred by him in tooking after your matters. 
s not to exceed $1,000. 

* 


. * +. * 2 + 


4. We are to receive, in the event we secure an unconditional par- 
don or commutation for you, the sum of $25,000, which is to be in 
full compensation for services rendered in connection with your ap- 
plication for pardon. 

That was the contract, and Daugherty says: 

You will ovserve that I was correct in the statement that there was 
a balance due of $25,000 when you were commuted. 

The only way he could observe that was from the contract 
and from the fact that he had paid the retainer of $5,000 and 
the expense money of $1,000. That is the payment Harry 
Daugherty got—$6,000—because it will be seen from the con- 
tract which Felder sent to him that Morse was to pay $6,000, 
$5,000.as a retainer, $1,000 expense money, and $25,000 as a fee. 

Now, for the Attorney General to say that he got nothing is 
absolutely futile, because everybody who can read will know 
it is not true. 

But that is not all, I recall, further, that Mr. Daugherty 
now says, as I read a few moments ago from his letter, that 
he never got a penny from Morse personally, that all he got 
was $4,000 from Felder, but Felder in this interview says: 

Colonel Felder. declared he made several unsuccessful attempts to 

ersuade the Attorney General to accept some compensation in the 
forse case—chiefly stocks in one of Morse’s enterprises—but each time 
the Attorney General refused to accept it. i 

Further along in this interview, which, if I may be permitted, 
I desire to put in the Recorp, Felder says that Daugherty never 
got a penny out of it. In 1917 he says they got $6,000, and 
Daugherty in 1922 says he got $4,000 from Felder, and Felder 
says Daugherty refused every time he offered anything to him. 
Well, at least they would -do well to held a conference before 
they give out their next statement. 

Mr. President, I think that matter has been so thoroughly 
gone over that it is settled. The Attorney General and his 
apologists must fall back upon some other statement with ref- 
erence to whether Daugherty got anything out of the Morse 
case. In this connection it is amusing to note the statement of 
the Senator from Indiana—and I believe he was telling the 
truth about it—that not only did Daugherty not get anything 
out of this case but that he was not even promised anything, 1 
asked him this question: 

Tet me ask the Senator— 

That is, the Senator from Indiana— 
whether this was the truth then—that he tried to get that fee, and it 
was so large that the prisoner would not pay it? 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. Oh, no; nothing of that kind, of course. 

And yet here is Daugherty’s letter dunning Morse for exactly 
$25,000, and here is Felder’s letter in 1917 saying that Morse 
would not pay it, and Daugherty cussed him out for everything 
he could think of, and denounced him because he would not pay 
it; and yet the Senator from Indiana, reporting what the At- 
torney General had told him, says that there is not anything in 
the statement that he ever tried to get a fee out of the Morse 
case. 

Let me, however, call attention to another phase of ‘the At- 
terney General’s and Felder’s connection, Mr. President, Here 
is a letter that came to me en the 26th of last month, It was 
handed to me on the floor of the Senate, and its significance 
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did ‘net dawr on me at ‘the time. I want to read two ‘para- 
graphs from it. It is written by Col. T. B: Pelder. The letter- 
head is— 
FELDER, CHOBOSH -& .M’CROSSIN. 
Thomas B. Felder, William .H. Chor Edward J. McCrossin, Ben- 


Jamin Shapiro, Counselors at Law, 165 oadway, New York. Cable 
address, “‘Felderlaw.” Phone, Cortland 7986. - 


He ‘says: 
I note that from day to @ay you eontinne your attacks upon the 


Atto: General and myself. 
The Kttorney General holds a me office, and I assume that you 
en and as victously as~you ‘see fit. 


have a right to attack him as 
I ama private citizen eo im the practice of diaw. have been 


‘80 ed since [ was 
date oft 


ideals ‘of fon. I can tr ‘ 
sag ‘ecertti cemcneh “Sosa a atest 

And so on. I just want you to know how highly he speaks 
of himself; and ‘then he says that in view of that fact he does 
net see how I ean say these cruel things about a gentleman. 
aa to assure him that I did not; but here is the important 

g: 

H. L. Seaife was employed in the Department of Justice. He 
resigned. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wuxis] and I fell into 
the error of ‘thinking he had been discharged, and the Senator 
from Ohio said he, Scaife, had that bitterness that came from 
being discharged. He was not discharged. He resigned be- 
cause the Attorney General would not prosecute certain cases 
that he had been set to investigate, and he believed they were 
to be whitewashed, so he resigned. He then furnished informa- 
tien on which Weoprurr and JonHnson, two Republican Mem- 
bers of the House, made speeches. Then later Colonel Felder 
came to Washington. He sent an agent to hunt up Captain 
Scaife, and asked him ‘to call on him, Felder, in his room in 
the Shoreham Hotel. Scaife went, and Felder said: “I come to 
you at the request of the Attorney ‘General. I represent the 
Besch Magneto peeple—not the people that now own it, the 
American people, but the Germans who owned it before it was 
seized by the Alien Property Custodian. I represent them, and 
the Aitorney General wants me to hire you to act with me to 
neeover this property for them, and therefore I have come to 
employ you.” Scaife was offered a substantial sum to engage 
in this matter. He evaded the offer. Felder said: “I have 
niready had a talk with the Attorney General. We agree. I 
have talked for an hour and a half with Colonel Goff, who is 
handling this Bosch Magneto matter, and we agree. The Attor- 
ney General only wants me to hire you in this matter, and then 
it is all right.” 

Captain Scaife, I want to repent, was the man who made 
the investigation, or one of them. He was the man that the 
Atterney General must rely upon if he successfully resisted a 
suit by the German claimants of this property; and at the re- 
quest of the Attorney General Felder tried to hire away from 
the Government the man who could have been most helpful to 
the Government or most hurtful to it. 

That statement never was denied. It went into the Recorp 
on the Sth day of May, 1922, and is there until to-day undenied. 
Neither the Attorney General nor Felder ever denied it. Felder 
wrote me this letter, and it contains his plea of guilty and avoid- 
anee. Hesays: 

It is inconceivable to me— 


And I beg the pardon of the Senator from Georgia for putting 
it into the Recorp— 
that im the light of the facts that any United States Senator, save 
and except Tom WATSON, could make the charges against a gentleman 
that you made against me in connection with both the Morse and Scaife 
matters. 

As I remarked awhile ago, I never talked about a gentleman 
in this case at all, 

As to both matters I feel that I have not only clean hands but a clear 
conscience. I have fully discussed the Morse situation heretofore— 

That is true. He has given out four different statements, 
every one of them false and neither one of them true. 

I have fully discussed the Morse situation heretefore, and I now 
desire to take up with you the charges in relation to the Bosch Magneto 
ease, You charge that I had been employed by the conspirators to 
protect them against punishment. ‘ 

I never made any such charge. I said that he and the At- 
torney General had gone into an agreement to defraud the Gov- 
ernment. . 


As a matter of fact, I was employed not by the American Bosch 
Magneto Co., the company that beyght the seized property, but by the 
Bosch Magneto Co., the victim of the alleged conspiracy— 

That is, he dees not represent the eompany which has the 
property, but he is employed by the German owners who did 
own it prior to the time the Alien Property Custedian seized it 


4 years old. I have endeavored from the 
my ‘admission to the bar to live up to ‘the high standards and 
——. 
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because it was the property of alien enemies. He represents 
these foreign owners— 
the victim of the alleged conspiracy by the company— 

That is, by the German company— 
in connection with whose affairs it was charged on the floor of both 
the Senate and House—and I think the charges are correct—that the 
Government had been defrauded. The inte of my client and of the 
Government is in complete harmony and accord. If you entertain the 
slightest doubt as to this. I would suggest that you send for Major 
Scaife and get the facts from him at first hand. I am also ready to 
have the client to whom I referred in my letter to Congressman Woop- 
rouer call upon you and explain the full facts. 

That is, he claims that he can show by his client that it 
would be to the Government’s interest to let the German 
owners of the property regain it. The Government having sold 
it, and therefore being unable to deliver it, would be compelled 
to pay to these aliens whatever it is worth. I saw Major 
Seaife yesterday, and he said, “ Why, the statement of Felder 
is absolutely untrue.” He said that if the people that Felder 
now says he represents, the old German owners, were to recover, 
it would mean that the Government would have to pay any- 
where from two to five million dollars, and the former German 
owners would be the profit takers and the American taxpayers 
would be the victims; and yet Felder doeg not deny, nor has 
the Attorney General denied, that they entered into an agree- 
ment whereby Felder was to represent these alien enemy own- 
ers whose property had been seized because they were alien 
enemies and sold to an American company; that he and the 
Attorney General had entered into an agreement whereby 
Felder was to represent one side, and of course the Attorney 
General was representing the other, and the taxpayers were 
to pay whatever the judgment might be; and he says now 
that there is no incompatibility between his interest and the 
Government’s position. 

I rather think he meant to say that there was no incompati- 
bility between the interest of the Attorney General and himself, 
that they would profit, but, of course, the American people 
would pay the bill, whatever it was. 

L overlooked the significance of that letter, because it opened 
with a plea and closed with a threat. He said this in his con- 
clusion : 

The only motive that I have is to leave to my young son the name 
that I bear as unsullied and as untarnished as I received it. I do not 
propose to be further vilified or slandered by you or any other man 
under Senatorial immunity. I am requesting man to’ man that you 
immediately cease your vilification of me. I make this request in 
seriousness and sincerity. 
fi Very truly yours, THOMAS B, FE.per. 

I did not refer to that before, because I did not want to make 
my friends uneasy for fear I was going to die prematurely, and, 
therefore, when I saw that threat I threw the letter in the desk 
and waited to see what would happen. I am not talking under 
Senatorial immunity, because, to satisfy this punctilious gentle- 
man who has a colonel’s prefix—-though whether he got it by 
marriage or like he got into the Morse case, I do not know— 
I said some time ago, in order to get rid of answering letters, 
that I would waive all personal immunity. I do not intend to 
waive a legal right and be sued by a blackmailer, but person- 


ally I waived quite a long time ago any immunity that Mr. | 


Felder thought I had, and that waiver stands now, and I am 
still talking about him, and he has not called on me yet, and is 
not coming. That ts settled. But the reason why I read that 
letter is to show that here is one party to that agreement who 
has the effrontery to say that while he and the Attorney Gen. 
eral had entered into the conspiracy as Scaife said he told him 
they had, yet that there was nothing incompatible in their 
relationship one with the other; that the Attorney General, 
representing the Government, and he, who was to sue the Gov- 
ernment for the alien owners of this Bosch magneto, were 
representing the same interest, and, therefore, they could con- 
spire together and hire each other’s witnesses away from one 
another without any impropriety. 

This inspired article says that the President thinks that this 
is a tempest in a teapot and will soon blow over, that the 
American people will soon forget, and that the President has 
the utmost confidence in his friend, who made him President, 
and does not think he [Daugherty] did anything ethically un- 
wise or morally wrong. The article then says: 

The paradox of the situation which is as much a mystery to the 
administration as people outside of it is why the Attorney General 
should be attack to-ddy for helping to free Morse a decade ago 
when to-day the Department of Justice is doing everything in fis 
power to put Morse back in jail. 

I do not believe that there is anything paradoxical about it. 
Morse never paid his fee, so why should he not go to jail? He 
got out under a false representation that he was sick, and the 
Attorney General helped him perpetrate the fraud, and then he, 
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Morse, perpetrated a fraud on the Attorney General, and would 
not pay his fee. I do not blame the Attorney General for want- 
ing to put him back in jail, and I do not. know why it should be 
said that it seems paradoxical that the Attorney General is 
pursuing him now. He is the only man the Attorney General 
is pursuing that I know anything about. 

Then the article makes this further statement: 


All sorts of conflicting rumors are afloat as to the purpose of the 
attack. Senator Caraway is held immune from any connection with 
the influences at work to discredit Mr. Daugherty, but it is charged 
again and again that information is being furnished Democratic Sena- 
tors in the Pe that they will keep up such a bombardment of the De- 
partment of Justice as to stave off possible prosecutions of persons 
prominent in a previous administration. , 


Whoever told the writer that silly falsehood ought to apologize 
to a reputable newspaperman for having him repeat it. He 
says “Democratic Senators.” I do not know what has been 
furnished to other Democratic Senators. Not a line has come 
to me from anybody interested; and I want to call attention to 
the silliness of that kind of a smoke screen. The Attorney Gen- 
eral was not doing a thing on earth but sitting up and drawing 
his salary and rewarding his friends and giving out interviews 
that the Civil Service ought to be abolished in order to help his 
friends into office. He was not prosecuting anybody. He was 
not investigating anybody. Everything was as serene as a 
spring day until this fight on the Attorney General commenced, 
and the papers to-day say that the Attorney General has 40 
rooms to hold the lawyers that he had gotten together to prose- 
cute the criminals. If any persons are trying to shield criminals 
by stirring up the Attorney General, they exercise no more 
intelligence thgn the Attorney General did when he gave out 
his interview about not having a thing to do with Morse, because 
if anybody goes to jail it will be because people have attacked 
the Attorney General and made him get busy. 

He was not doing a thing. He was not threatening to do any- 
thing, Since the attack came he got $500,000, using part of it 
to hire a man away from a local paper here to be his publicity 
agent, and give out these big scare heads about Democrats going 
to jail. He took part of it to investigate Members of Congress 
who talked about it. I presume that is where the money came 
from; I do not know where he got the funds if they did not 
come from that source. That is his investigating fund. But up 
until this attack commenced he was not prosecuting anybody 
anywhere, and that silly statement that somebody is trying to 
throw up a smoke screen does not do credit to their intelligence. 
I have a 6-year-old boy, and if he would believe a thing like 
that I would send him to a school for the feeble-minded. He 
could not learn anywhere else, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to incorporate in the 
Recorp the article in yesterday evening’s Star, from which I 
read, and the article from the Times containing the conflicting 


Statements of Felder and Daugherty, if there is no objection. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The articles referred to are as follows: 


PRESIDENT RETAINS FAITH IN INTEGRITY OF Mr. DAUGHERTY—BELIEF 
HELD ATTORNEY GENERAL MERELY Maps Poor Derenst—Knew or 
Morse Cast Beror® APPOINTMENT—RUMORS CreDIT ATTACKS TO 
PprRsoNs Destrous OF HAMPERING WAR FRAUD PROBES. 


(By David Lawrence.) 


Attorney General Daugherty will not resign. President Harding has 
not asked him to do so and he never will. Mr. Harding has unlimited 
confidence in the integrity of his Attorney General and does not be- 
lieve him guilty of anything wrong in the Morse case. 

This is the inflexible attitude of the administration as revealed 
to-day after the President and his advisers returned from a cruise on 
the Mayflower, where the impression caused by the attacks in the 
Senare against the Attorney General was the subject of informal 
discussion. 

Practically everybody in the administration group admits that Mr. 
Daugherty handled his own defense poorly and that the mix up be- 
tween him and Senator Watson of Indiana was most unfortunate. 
But on the basis of what has happened to date the administration 
feels no less confidence in Mr. Daugherty, nor does it feel that when 
all the facts and influences attempting to injure the Attorney Gen- 
eral are exposed in the forthcoming war prosecutions the public will 
have an unfavorable impression of the man at the head of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

PRESIDENT KNEW OF MORSD 

There is something more than personal friendship and loyalty in 
Mr... Harding’s attitude toward his lifetime associate and political 
mentor. It’s true that to Harry Daugherty more than anyone else 
Mr. Harding owes his nomination at Chicago in 1920, which was 
equivalent to an election, It’s true that Mr. Harding is under obliga- 
tion to Mr. yea but it is also a fact that Mr. Harding knew 
in the fall of 1920 everthing about the part Harry Daugherty played 
in obtaining a pardon for Morse under the Taft adminlatration and 
that he did not consider it a bar to the appointment of Mr. Daugherty. 

If Harry Daugherty had come out immediately after his connection 
with the Morse case was mentioned in Senate debate by Mr. Caraway 
of Arkansas, and said: “ Yes; I was an attorney for Morse and helped 
get him a pardon—lI was a private lawyer then and had a right to 

efend my client’’; no one would have thought any more about the 

incident. But in a telephone conversation between Daugherty 
and Senator WarTson of Indiana, a misunderstanding occurred, This 
correspondent is ay the version of that conversation which is 
told by friends of Mr, Daugherty. 


CASE, 
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Senator Watson had communicated by telephone the fact that Sena- 
tor CaRAWAY had revived the Morse case. r. Daugherty, who had 
been hearing about the Morse case for 11 years, was not perturbed oF 
it. In Ohio polities Mr. Daugherty has some violent opponents as well 
as stanch friends. The skeleton of the Morse case has been rattled every 
time Mr. Dau oz has been in the public eye. When Mr. WaTson of 
Indiana told him it was up again the Attorney General told him not 
to worry, as he hadn’t received a cent from Morse. Mr. Daugherty 
imagin that the conversation related to whether he had received 
any money, and he authorized Mr. Watson to deny it. During the 
course of the debate Senator Watson went a step further and indi- 
cated that the Attorney General had denied his connection with the case 
altogether, 

CALLED BRROR IN JUDGMENT. 


In epee of the contention that the Attorney General could not 
have claimed any such thing, administration supporters insist that Mr. 
Daugherty would never deny what had been common knowledge, and 
what had been printed in the newspapers at the time of his connec- 
tion. with the Morse pardon, The error in judgment which Mr. 
Daugherty made in ignoring the Senate proceedings for nearly three 
weeks before issuing a statement of explanation is now freely ad- 
mitted by the administration group, but this was due as much to 
Harry Daugherty’s own feeling that nothing new had been developed, 
and nothing injurious, as it was to the feeling of others in the ad- 
ministration circle who believed the whole thing a tempest in a teapot 
which would blow over if let alone. 

There is reason to believe that the criticism which has swept the 
country because of Mr. Daugherty’s belated explanation has not pene- 
trated very deeply here. he view prevails that the incident soon 
will be ee by, and that the continued confidence of President 
Harding in Attorney General Daugherty will be demonstration enongh 
that he doesn’t think his friend did anything ethically unwise or 
morally wrong. 

The paradox of the situation which is as much a mystery to the ad- 
ministration as people outside of it is why the Attorney General should 
be attacked to-day for helping to free Morse a decade ago when to-day 
the Department of Justice doing everything in its power to put 
Morse back in jail. It is a fact that when the Shipping Board de- 
veloped its case against Morse and asked the Attorney General about 
it he ae told the Shipping Board to go ahead and then and 
there mentioned his early connection with the Morse case and the pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding if he himself were to undertake the prose- 
ecution peasneyy, He authorized, however, the appointment of a spe- 
cial Assistant Attorney General to handle the prosecution of Morse, 
and it was not until several weeks after this was done that the at- 
tack came in the Senate. 

All sorts of conflicting rumors are afloat as to the purpose of the 
attack. Senator Caraway is held immune from any connection with 
the influences at work to discredit Mr. Daugherty, but it is charged 
again and again that information is being furnished Democratic Sen- 
ators in the hope that they will poe up such a bombardment of the 
Department of Justice as to stave o ossible prosecutions of persons 
prominent in a previous administration. The air is full of these 
charges and countercharges, but the answer of the administration is 
a decision to go ahead with the prosecution of Morse and everybody 
else who is now indicted or may be for connection with war contracts. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL—GEORGIA 


T. B. Fetpsr Stes PLor To INJURE 
ATToRNEY Says He Got ONty Fee Patp spy BANKER For His Re- 
LEASE. 

The names of 23 men were drawn to-day by the ju 
serve as an additional grand jury which will hear an 
evidence to be laid before them by Attorney General Daugherty con- 


commission to 
investigate the 


cerning alleged fraudulent war contracts. The talesmen summoned will 
appear before Chief Justice McCoy in the District Supreme Court at 9 
o’clock Thursday morning, when they will be examined for qualifica- 


tion. 
[By International News Service.] 


New York, May 23.—Flat and ee denial that Attorney Gen- 
eral Harry M. Daugherty “ever received one penny” of compensation 
for his efforts in behalf of getting Charles W. Morse released from 
Federal prison was made here to-day by Col, Thomas B. Felder, Georgia 
attorney, the Attorney General’s partner in the famous proceedings. 


RETAINER WENT TO FELDER, 


Felder admitted that he [Felder] received a retainer of $5,000 and 
$1,000 expense money from Morse, “ but this was paid,” he said, “ long 
before H. M. Daugherty had any knowledge of or connection with the 
case.” 

Colonel Felder declared he made several unsuccessful attempts to 

ersuade the Attorney General to accept some compensation in the 
arse case—chiefly stocks in one of Morse’s enterprises—but each time 
the Attorney General refused to accept it. 

Neither did Daugherty sign the contract of August 4, read in the 
Senate by Senator Caraway (Democrat), of Arkansas, under which 
Morse eed to pay $25,000 to Felder and Daugherty for procuring his 
release, Felder said to-day. 

“T sent a duplicate copy of the contract to Daugherty with a request 
that he sign it,” Felder said, “ but so far as I know he never considered 
he was a party to this contract, and from time to time he declined to 
accept anything to which I thought he was entitled.” 


TELLS OF NEW YORK CONFERENCE, 


Felder said his files showed that he came to New York on April 13, 
1913, at Daugherty’s request, for a conference with Morse over the liti- 
gation of the ea ane Steamship Co., one of Morse’s enterprises. 

“The day after this conference,” Felder said, “I called at the office 

f Charles W. Morse and demanded payment in my own behalf of the 
25,000 contingent fee. Morse said he did not have the money, but 
offered me a block of sto¢k in the Morse Securities Co., which I ac- 
cepted. I was assured the stock was valuable and dividends were being 
paid, but none were paid. 

“Some time later, realizing the stock was useless, I again called on 
Morse and demanded that he take back the stock and pay my fee. He 
admitted the stock I held was worthless, and turned over to me 2,000 
shares of stocks that had a par value of $10,000 a share. From this 
stock I secured some dividends, but the stock began to decline soon and 
is — eg : 

“‘ Several times I offered one-half of what I secured to Mr. Daugherty, 
and each time he refused to accept it. outy 
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eety nee fhe erocttien poltty that ie groun tiene, agenuit on Dangh- 
of a de rate conspiracy enter nt ple who 
have plundered the Government to discredit him.” en Pee: 


WRITES LETTER TO WATSON, 


Felder ea at forth his position exonerating the Attorney General 
in a letter to Senator James E. WATSON, Republican, of Indiana, who 
was the first to deny on the Senate floor that Daugherty had ever re- 
ceived any compensation in the Morse case. 

Colonel Felder further charged that the effort “to get Daugherty ” is 
connected with the Government’s investigation of the notorious Bosch 
Magneto case. ‘ 

In a statement to-day Felder said: 

Martin BE. Kern, of Allentown, Pa., a German alien who served 
three terms in the penitentiary, bought this property, and he and bis 
assistants benefited millions of dollars. 

The Department of Justice actively took up investigation of this 
case, and failing to deter the Department of Justice, the people behind 
that case have inaugurated a campaign with Senator Caraway and 
Senator Tom Watson, of Georgia, to discredit and stigmatize the At- 
torney General. 

“ Senator Caraway stated on the floor of the Senate that I was em- 
ployed in the Bosch Magneto case to protect conspirators. This state- 
ment was absolutely false.” 


WICKERSHAM, PALMER, AND MCADOO LINKED IN DAUGHERTY EXP( SB. 
[By William K. Hutchinson, International News Service. ]} 


Four Cabinet officers from three successive administrations were 
linked up to-day with the Morse case, which already has aroused 
political Washington to fever heat. 

Three Attorney Generals and a Secretary of the Treasury—Wicker- 
sham, Palmer, Daugherty, and McAdoo—named already on the floor 
of the Senate, are facing systematic delving into their records by 

litical opponents. Threats of future developments in the ever-widen- 
soe of the case are rivaled only by the records already made 
public. 

CARAWAY “ JUST STARTING.” 


Senator Caraway, Democrat, of Arkansas, announced to-day his at- 
tacks on Harry M. Daugherty, Attorney General in Harding’s Cabinet, 
and George W. Wickersham, Attorney General in Taft’s Cabinet, were 
“just starting.” . 

On the other hand, Senator Mosss, Republican, of New Hampshire, 
declared developments in the case would “ seriously embarrass ” William 
Gibbs McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, and A. Mitchell Palmer, At- 
torney General in the Wilson Cabinet. . 

The revelations to date involved these Cabinet officers as follows: 

Attorney General Daugherty, charged with knowledge of fraud per- 
petrated upon President Taft in the procuring of a pardon for Charles W. 
Morse, New York banker, in 1911, charged with having accepted a 

5,000 retainer from Morse for his work in procuring the pardon. 
harged with signing a contract to obtain Morse’s release for $25,000. 

Attorney General Wickersham, charged with knowledge of fraud in 
the procuring of a pardon for Morse. 

Former Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, charged with a ting a 
fee from Morse in connection with a Shipping Board case during the 


war. 
Former Attorney General Palmer, charged with “ embarrassing deeds ” 
the sale of the Bosch Magneto Co., in which Morse 


in connection wit 
REPUBLICANS ARE WORRIED, 


was interested. 
Born of a denouement in the Senate by¥Senator Caraway, the Morse 
case has usurped all talk in Senate corridors. Republicans to-day were 
lainly worried, awaiting the “next blow” from Caraway. the 
emocratic side the threat of Senator Mosps that the publishing of 
certain records in the Morse and Bosch Magneto cases “ would seriously 
embarrass and impugn the records” of Palmer and McAdoo had a dis- 


heartening effect. 
CARAWAY first charged that Daugherty had conspired with Thomas 


B. Felder, an Atlanta pardon attorney, to obtain Morse’s release. De- 
nials, by Republican Senators, resulted in CARAWAY producing a “ photo- 
static copy” of the purported “ pardon contract” ned by Daugherty, 
Felder, and Morse. CARAWAY continued his attack by charging ugh- 
erty and Felder knew that Morse’s release had been obtained through 
the “ malectne of poisonous chemicals” to fool examining physicians 
who decided he was suffering from Bright’s disease. 

Going further, Caraway charged Daugherty and Felder knew of this 
purported “fraud” and had conferred with Attorney General Wicker- 
sham, impelling him to refrain from asking Taft to revoke the pardon. 
Wickersham, CARAWAY said, also knew of the alleged fraud. 

Both sides in the Senate to-day were anxiously awaiting further de- 
velopments. 

Attorney General Daugherty remained silent to-day concerning his 
connection with the Morse case, and it was announced at the Depart- 
ment of Justice that he would not hold his usual conference with news- 
paper correspondents this afternoon. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, before the vote comes on 
paragraph 219, I wish to say a few words in reference to it. 
As I have stated several times in the course of this debate, when 
the present law was written one of the purposes of the commit. 
tee in drafting the law, and I presume the purpose of the Con- 
gress in passing it, was to remove taxation from that class of 
articles which were largely necessities of human life, and from 
that class of articles which went into the construction of homes 
in America. I have already pointed out what was done in the 
framing of the present law in the matter of the removal of 
taxes or the reduction of taxes on lumber, on cement, and on 
many other articles which go into the hi me. 
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We now reach the paragraph which covers window glass. 
A home could hardly be a home unless it had windows te allow 
the sunlight of heaven to pour in upon the rich and the poor 
alike. Paragraph 219 was rather a remarkable paragraph, as 
reported by the committee, when this bill first came before the 
Senate. I am glad to congratulate the eemmittee on the fact 
that this morning they modified their views and reduced to some 
extent the burden of taxation which they intended to levy. 

They have also changed the form of classification. I de net 
blame the committee for changing the form of classification 
under the original excessive taxes which they proposed to levy. 
Under the tariff laws which have heretofore been passed in 
reference to this article this paragraph read : 

Unpolished, cylinder, crown, and common window glass. 

That is in the present law, and that language was also in the 
Payne-Aldrich act of 1909. But the committee changed the clas- 
sification by making it read: 

Cylinder, crown, and sheet glass. 

Of course, sheet glass means common window glass. I sup- 
pose that if the committee had not put a 50 per cent ad valorem 
tax on all the glass in this particular paragraph, there would 
have been no particular reason for strikimg out the words 
“eommon window glass” and inserting in place thereof “ sheet 
glass.” 

As the paragraph was originally reported to the Senate it 
fixed specific rates on the various sizes of glass, so many cents 
a square foot, and then wound up by providing that “ None 
of the foregoing shall pay a duty of less than 50 per cent.” As 
there was none of this elass which paid a duty before of any- 
thing like 50 per cent, and net much of it would have paid a 
duty of as much as 50 per cent if this specific rate had been 
left, when the committee reported the bill to the Senate it prac- 
tically amounted to providing a rate whieh would require the 
rich, who have tle great plate-glass windews, and the poor, 
who have the common window glass, alike to pay a tax of 50 
per cent. In other words. on every dollar they pay for their 
windew panes they were to add at least a half a dellar more in 
the shape of a tax, to go to the Government if the glass was 
imported, and if bought at home, a tax to go to the manufae- 
turer ef glass. But I am glad that the committee has had a 
change of heart, and has concluded at least to go back to the 
rates which in the lower brackets approximate the Payne-Ald- 
riely rates, which were cut in two under the present law. 

This paragraph provides for the making of window and plate 
glass that is unpolished. The next paragraph provides a higher 
tax on the glass when it is polished. But the proposition is the 
same. I will not apply my statement to all the glass that is 
made for windows, but, practically apeaking, this is the condi- 
tion which confronts the importation and the manufacture of 
glass: 

The bigger the plate of glass is, the more inches it extends in 
Iength and breadth, the higher the price; the smaller it is in 
length and breadth, the lewer the price is; and that is why 
the man who lives in a humble house has small window panes 
in his heuse. 

Of course, as the price of glass is higher when the width and 
breadth are greater, the manufacturer endeavors to make his 
glass as wide and long as possible, whether it is made by ma- 
ehinery or whether it is made by hand. But glass is brittle. 
Glass is difficult to keep in large shapes, and it breaks, and 
when it breaks the manufacturer takes the broken pieces, cuts 
them into smaller sizes, and sells them in smaller sizes, because 
he has lost the opportunity to make the greater plate. This 
applies particularly to the next paragraph, covering polished 
giass, because, ef course, a great deal of the breakage comes in 
the polishing of the glass; but it also applies to this paragraph. 

This breakage produces the culls of this industry. It is 
what you might ¢alk a by-product. It is something that 
happens when the real objective of manufacture is not ob- 
tained, te wit, the making of the larger piece of glass. Of 
course, when you come to the by-product, the cull that is 
thrown off, that is something which must be disposed of, and 
all manufacturers want to get rid of it. Their prime object in 
manufacturing is the great sheet of glass. The smaller glass, 
which comes from the culls, must be disposed of, and the compe- 
tition on glass coming from abroad is in that class. This I 
have gotten from witnesses wlio came before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives when the 
present law was written and when the Payne-Aldrich bill was 
before the House, that the main competition does not lie in the 
great sheets of glass. This book giving the information pub- 
lished by the Tariff Commission makes the same statement, that 
the active competition which the manufacturer desires protec- 
tion against is not in the broad window panes, but is in the 
culls, and although the ¢committee cut the rates in the balance 
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of the Iines in changing this schedule, they made no. cut in the 
rate on the culls, in which the real competition is found, in the 
very first bracket as the bill was originally reported. 

The bill provides: 

linder d shee , by Ww ro made, 
not acceding 160 square ad na oF PRPS SrRET RRS SHRED 

“Sheet glass” should read “common window glass.” 

A plate of glass measuring 150 square inches, if it was square, 
would be a little above 12 inches square, so this bracket eovers 
all the glass from a foot square down, ‘There is no question 
about whose houses glass a foot square goes into. It goes into 
the houses of the people of this country who are least able to 
pay this tax, and yet the committee in making this reduction 
from its first proposal this morning reduced every rate except 
the first rate. 

The present law put a tax of seven-eighths of 1 cent on this 
plain glass. The committee, in reporting the bill, increased 
that rate to 13 cents a pound. The chairman of the committee— 
and I have not verified his figures, but I will assume they are 
correct, for the sake of this argument—states that under this 
tax of 1} cents a pound on glass from 12 inches square down, 
the present rate would amount to about 20 per cent ad valorem. 

I have not worked it out for 1921—that is, nine months, and 
it is not given in this bii—but I am reading from the Summary 
of Tariff Information as furnished by the Tariff Commission, 
and for the year 1918, ander the present law, the Tariff Com- 
mission says that the ad valorem rate on the goods imported 
was 8.84 per cent, less than 9 percent. . 

Mr. SMOOT. The price at that time was 10 cents a pound. 
and to-day it is 6 cents, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not talking about the price. Of 
course, the price varies. If we go back and take the present 
rate it will not change the prices that we shall probably have 
after war prices have ceased. 

Mr. SMOOT. Some of these articles, I will say to the Sena- 
tor, are cheaper now than they actually were before the war. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not responsible for the figures, as 
I said in the beginning, which the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance announced to the Senate. I have not had a chance 
to work them out, I am assuming that he is correct, and I am 
sure that he did not overstate them. 

In 1919 the imports of this particular article of glass em- 
braced in the first bracket were 4,443 pounds, valued at $50,708. 
According to the way the Tariff Commission worked it out, 
they say that is equal to an ad valorem tax of 6.98, or just a 
little below 7 per cent. In 1920 they tell us the imports 
amounted to 3,190,492 pounds, valued at $319,395, and that the 
ad valorem rate amounted to 8.74 per cent, a little less than 9 
per cent, I assume that the Tariff Commission are correct im 
working out the ad valorem equivalent on this glass that is 
12 inches, or under, square. If that is true for 1918, 1919, and 
1920, the three years that are worked out in the report, there 
was net an equivalent ad valorem rate on one of the articles, 
for the three years where the Tariff Commission worked it 
out, of as much as 9 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It can not be otherwise. 
It is the reeord, 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt of that; but at the same 
prices it could not be more than 12 per cent under the rates 
we have reported here. It is only the difference between seven- 
efghths of a cent and 1} cents per pound. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from Utah is always very 
pleasing in his explanations, but I will say—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Alabama deny that? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Just let me tell the Senator this: The 
Senator from North Dakota said he based this 20 per cent on 
the imports of 1921. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; Mr. President—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course the Senator from Utah was 
not present when the Senator from North Dakota said that, 
and if he wants to deny what the Senator from North Dakota 
said in his absence he can do so. I listened to the Sefiator 
from North Dakota and I understood him to say that the basis 
of his figures was the imports of 1921. If I am incorrect, I 
want to know it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I can make that definite 
now. I gave the figures as based on the first nine months of 
1921, the average import price. Taking the first bracket, the 
average import price value was 6 cents a pound, and, of course, 
at 14 cents per pound we would have an equivalent ad valorem 
of 20 per cent. At seven-eighths of a cent per pound on the 
same basis it would be an ad valorem equivalent of 15 per 
cent. So the difference between the Underwood law and the 
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pending bill upon the first bracket would be 5 per cent ad 
valorem. 

But may I correct the Senator from Alabama in one state- 
ment he made, and that is that if we would take the pre-war 
prices, the equivalent ad valorem would be about 40 per cent, 
or double. The pre-war price in 1914 was 4 cents as com- 
pared with our 6 cents. Therefore, it was two-thirds as high 
as it is at the present time, or a difference of 2 cents per 
pound. I do not know whether the Senator. was here, but-I 
gave the different prices on the pre-war basis as compared 
with the prices on which. we are basing our ad valorem 
rates, namely, the first nine months of 1921. On the fourth 
bracket they are just the same as pre-war, and on the other 
brackets below they are very close to the same. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that, and that is just the 
logic of my argument. I am glad the Senator from North 
Dakota has set the Senator from Utah right. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah understood that the 
Senator from Alabama was talking about the year 1920. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no; the Senator can refer to the 
RecorpD and see that I did not say that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say the Senator from Utah understood that 
that is what the Senator from Alabama said. I may have 
been mistaken. I said the price for 1920 was 10 cents, and 
the Senator will find that that is the case if he will look at 
the figures. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I did not say that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I said the Senator from North Dakota 
based the statement I read on the figures of 1921, and making 
the comparison, I read what the Tariff Commission said in 
reference to 1918, 1919, and 1920. They have not followed the 
figures out and made an estimate for 1921, but I read what they 
said for those three years, and then I said that the Senator 
from North Dakota had said that this rate, based on the figures 
for 1921, would be equal to 20 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I said. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then there was no occasion for the 
Senator to interrupt me in my statement, because it is per- 
fectly clear. 

Mr. SMOOT. I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, we all sometimes misunder- 
stand each other. 

Mr. President, of course, as the Senator from North Dakota 
has said, when they get to the higher brackets they do not in- 
crease the ad valorem rate so much. I knew that when I 
started, because the high brackets of this glass show it. For in- 
stance, the last sizes of glass are 2,400 square inches. That is 
something like—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Four by five feet. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. That is the last bracket and in- 
cludes anything above 2,400 square inches. It covers the great 
plate-glass windows of luxuriant department stores or of the 
luxuriant homes. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is unpolished. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I mean when it becomes polished. Of 
course, this is the base on which the polished glass is made. 
I am speaking of the raw material now, because when you get 
the raw material then you increase the tax on the finished 
product. But this is the base on which you put the glass in the 
fashionable stores and the plate-glass window of the palace, and 
you do not make such a very great increase when you come to 
that. You make the same discrimination when you come to the 
next paragraph, 220, polished glass, the finished product. 

The last product that you tax are the great windows of luxury, 
which you tax at 24 cents per pound. The article that must go 
into every little home of America you tax at 1} cents per pound, 
and yet this broken glass, this refuse of manufacture, is taxed. 
Of course not all of it is.of that character, some of it being 
made for that purpose, and that is where the competition 
comes in. Competition in glass comes from the smaller pieces 
which are made where the manufacturer fails to accomplish 
his objective and make the larger piece of glass. I have had 
that detailed before committees time and time again. In other 
words, you are going to take the culls of manufacture and put 
your burden of taxation on them in order that you may in- 
crease the cost of building the home. 

This is nothing new. You have done it in reference to lum- 
ber, you have done it in reference to cement, and you have 
done it in pretty nearly every article that goes to build a home. 
You are not going to get much revenue out of it. It is not pro- 
ductive of much taxation at the customhouse, because these 
people are perfectly capable of meeting the competition in the 
great proposition of manufacture. Where this glass is not 
made of the culls or broken glass, it is manufactured by ma- 
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ehinery, and the Tariff Commission itself says that for ma- 
chine-made glass the American manufacturer stands on an even 
basis with the manufacturer abroad. 

More than that, the glass industry in America has a natural 
protection of its own that many other commodities de not have. 
Freight rates are high on glass. It is bulky and difficult to 
handle. The rates are much higher than on other commodities. 
Therefore to carry glass from abroad to the domestic market 
in the United States the freight rate is an item of consequence. 
Insurance is a serious matter. Men who ship glass insure the 
cargo against the danger of breakage and that costs money. So 
there is a very considerable item of transportation on all glass- 
ware moving from a foreign market before it enters the do- 
mestic market, which is ‘to the benefit of the local manu- 
facturer. 

Of course, I know that the committee will answer, when I 
read them the figures of importation, that it may be true now, 
but that the war is over and that it is going to vastly increase 
in the near. future, as every other article is going to increase 
in the imagination until the pending bill is passed. In 1914 
the production of glass amounted to 400,000,000 pounds. That 
was when the industry had full competition from Belgium. 
Belgium was the principal manufacturer of glass that came 
in competition with the American producer in the American 
market. But during the war the Belgian mills were closed 
because Belgium was occupied by the German Army. After 
the war was over Belgium was back in possession of her own, 
and by the beginning of the year 1919 the production was in- 
creasing. The production in 1919 was 368,912,209 pounds, val- 
ued at $41,000,000. I thought I had in my hand the imports 
for 1919 summarized, but I do not find them. However, for 
1919, in the first pracket, they amounted to 404,448 pounds; 
in the second bracket they amounted to 112,811 pounds; and so 
on down. I shall not take the time of the Senate to read them, 
because I have not added them up, but I will make a compari- 
son of the imports in 1914, for which I have the figures in 
hand. 

I stated awhile ago the production in 1914, when Belgium 
was in full blast and the rates under the present law were in 
effect. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], however, suggests 
to me that Belgium was being shot to pieces in 1914, and so I 
will go back and take 1913. I have not the production for 1913, 
but the imports into this country in 1913 were 20,458,970 
pounds, as compared to a production in 1914 of 400,000,000 
pounds—20,000,000 pounds as against 400,000,000 pounds. So 
the imports amounted to about 5 per cent of the American pro- 
duction. Those figures may not be absolutely accurate, but 
they are substantially correct; and itappears that when com- 
merce was unimpeded, importations coming from Europe were 
unobstructed, and the rates of the present law were in force, 
the imports amounted to only about 5 per cent of the American 
production, and, of course, less than 5 per cent of the American 
consumption. If anybody can say that when the industries of 
America have 95 per cent of the control of the American market 
they are going to be destroyed because somebody imports 5 
per cent of the glass that America consumes, I think he has a 
vivid imagination. 

Of course, the manufacturer wants the entire market in his 
own line; but what are we going to do for the Government? 
It is said by the majority party that they are going to levy 
taxes in order to collect revenue at the customhouse; but until 
we let some of these articles flow through the customhouse we 
can not collect any revenue, because nothing will come in upon 
which to levy the tax. Is 5 per cent too much for the Govern- 
ment’s share, leaving 95 per cent upon which the manufacturer 
may charge increased prices behind an adamant tariff wall? 

I think that under any fair adjustment of tariff taxes the 
Government should be allowed to have some opportunity; but 
if we increase the rates we are going to make them so high 
that we shall shut out importations, as will undoubtedly be the 
case in these lower brackets, if this paragraph is permitted to- 
stand as reported to the Senate, proposing to levy a tax of 50 
per cent ad valorem. Importations will be reduced to a cer- 
tain extent even by raising the present rates as now proposed 
by the committee amendment, and the American people will 
be compelled to pay that additional tax to the manufacturer 
without, so far as I can see, any justification whatever. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. nes the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Did I understand the Senator from Ala- 
bama to say that this bill carries a duty on ordinary building 
lumber? 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. I said that under the present law, 
as it was written when I was chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, lumber was placed on the free list. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And it is on the free list in the pending 
bill also, is it not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In some respects, I am free to say 
that the committee was wise enough to follow the example 
set for them in the present law, undoubtedly; but on other 
grades of lumber they have increased the rate of duty as to 
most articles that go into the building of homes; they have 
largely increased the duty over what it is in the present law. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Building lumber and shingles by this bill 
are placed on the free list, are they not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from Minnesota means 
that the Republicans have continued lumber on the free list? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Those articles are continued on the 
free list; but they were not on the free list under the Dingley 
Republican law and they were not on the free list under the 
Payne-Aldrich law, which was a Republican law. The Demo- 
crats, as I have stated, placed the ordinary grades of lumber, 
shingles, and many other articles on the free list in order that 
the builders of homes might have an opportunity, and in some 
few instances the Republicans have allowed them to stay where 
we placed them; but in numbers of other instances, as well 
as in this particular paragraph, they are raising the rates on 
building material, and in my opinion without any justification. 

I do not care to take the time of the Senate in discussing all 
these items; there is no use of my doing that. Unpolished 
glass is the raw material; the next paragraph takes up the fin- 
ished product, covering the glass after it is polished; and the 
next paragraph embraces a higher class of glass, which is more 
or less a luxury or a necessity for great buildings. But here 
is the crux of the glass schedule; here is the common glass. 
I realize that there are men who write tariff bills on the theory 
that the protection of an industry is more important for the 
Nation than the food and clothing and housing of the masses 
of the people. I do not say that in a spirit of demagoguery ; 
I do not say it as an appeal because there are more poor people 
who vote than there are rich people; I have not invoked a 
spirit of that kind during my career in this Chamber; but I do 
say that the great mass of the American people in order to be 
good citizens, in order to love and honor their country, to live 
happy lives and raise their children properly, must have an 
opportunity to buy their food cheaply, to buy their clothes at 
reasonable prices, te build their own homes and not to be ex- 
ploited by landlords exacting exorbitant rents. There is noth- 
ing that will make this Nation greater and more independent 
and insure a more patriotic and conservative citizenry than to 
allow every man in the Nation to own his own home. I say 
that when you pursue a deliberate policy, as is done in this bill, 
of raising the tax on food, raising the tax on clothes, raising 
the tax on the materials with which to build the homes, you 
are pursuing a policy that is in direct contravention of the best 
interests of our United States. 


pending item I merely wish to say a word concerning a thought 
which has been suggested by the speech of my colleague [Mr. 
Unperwoop]}. I think it well for the country to know just what 
the program here is; just what is going on day after day with 
regard to this tariff bill. A few days ago the Republican Senate 
placed a tax upon sand from which glass is made. Nobody 
ever dreamed that any party would do that, but the Republican 
Party in the Senate has actually laid a tax upon sand. It has 
increased the price of the raw material, white sand, out of 
which glass is made. That is No, 1. They have not stopped 
at that, as my colleague has pointed out, but they have laid 
a tax upon unpolished glass, which is made from sand. That is 
No. 2. Then they have laid a tax upon the polished glass or 
finished glass, and that is No. 3. 

So every fellow who uses glass in any form must pay all 
these taxes, because the consumer pays all the tax. Whenever 
the artide is handed to him over the counter he pays every tax 
that is connected with it. I do not care what theorists may 
say about it; it is all put in the cost that the consumer pays 
when the article is handed over the counter to him. 

I was just thinking while my colleague was speaking, Mr. 
President, about the fellow who buys a bottle in which to have 
milk delivered to his home for his baby, or several bottles 
bringing milk fur the family. He has to pay a tax under this 
provision and under all these provisions—sand, unpolished 
glass, and polished glass. The more glass he buys the greater 
his tax. I got to thinking of some of the uses to which we 
put glass. I will mention just one or two, because I do not 
wunt to detain the Senate, for you seem to desire to vote on 


| Gerry 
| Glass 
| Gooding 
i ale 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, before a vote is taken upon the | 


this item. I thought of fruit jars. The housewives of America, 
when fruit is here in abundance, want to preserve some of it 
for use in the winter, and they will cook up some of this fruit 
and will preserve it by putting it away in glass jars. The 
other side has made it more difficult for them to do that, 
because of the tax that they are laying on sand, unpolished 
glass, and polished glass. When they get ready to serve these 
luscious and delightful preserves in a glass bowl the tax propo- 
sition rises again, and when they go to drink this milk that 
comes in the glass bottle, from the drinking glass upon the 
table, here comes this Republican tariff tax upon sand, unpol- 
ished glass, and polished glass to stare them in the face with 
increased prices. You have taxed the windowpanes that let 
God’s light of day into the homes of the people, and when the 
citizen needs glasses to enable him to read the pages of the 
Blessed Book you_have taxed the spectacles that he must use. 
Verily, there is no escape from the taxgatherers of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 7, after the word “ made,” 
it is proposed to insert a comma and the words “and for what- 
ever purpose used.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not care to take any issue on that. 
I understand that that is merely a technical provision. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, on page 42, line 10, I move to strike out 
“13,” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘ 13.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Before this increase is veted over the 
present rate, although it is a reduction from the rate printed in 
the bill, I think the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jonxs], in 
charge of this schedule, desires to propose an amendment. I 
therefore make the point of no quorum, in order that he may be 
here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
Ball 
Brandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Calder 


Capper 
Caraway 


I ask to have the pending amendment 


Nelson 
New 
Newberry 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Oddie 
Page 
Pepper 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Rawson 
Robinson 


Harris 
Heflin 
Johnson 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellog; 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
Ladd 
La Follette 
dge Lenroot 
Frelinghuysen Lodge 
McCumber 
McKinley 
McLean Sheppard 
McNary Shortridge 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Sixty- 
two Senators having answered to their names, a quorum is 
present. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I move to amend 
the amendment of the Senator from Utah by inserting, instead 
of ‘13 cents,” in line, 10, page 42, “1 cent”; and before pro- 
ceeding to a vote I desire to make just a little statement. 

We were in some confusion earlier in the day as to prices. I 
have just been handed a list of prices, coming from official 
sources, of certain sizes of glass manufactured in this country 
for domestic consumption, and the prices of the same glass for 
export, and the landed.cost of the Belgian glass. ‘There is 
quite a table of these prices, but they are decidedly inter- 
esting. 

I find that the American export price is in most eases con- 
siderably less than the American price to the American con- 
sumer, and that the Belgian price landed in New York is greater 
than the American price in New York. They are given in 
brackets here. I will not read the numbers of the brackets, 
because I will ask to have this table inserted in the Recorp; 
but the first domestic price of the American glass is $2.77, and 
the export price ef the same-article is $2.76, about the same, 
and the net price of the Belgian glass is $2.65. The Belgian 
price is on the basis of 25 per cent discount from the list price, 
and 8 cents per franc. 5 

The, frane is worth more than that now. These were Jan- 
uary, 1922, prices. The comparative prices as to the other 
brackets are as follows: 


Simmons 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 
Williams 
Willis 
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Single thickness. 
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It will thus be seen that the price of the Belgian ware in the | 


New. York market is in every instance, I believe, higher 


than } 
the export. price of the domestic preduct, That is for single- | 
thickness. 


glass. For duplicate thickness. the figures are: 


He 


8 
3 


Double thickness. 


Ht 


il 


25-ineh bracket. 
Sinch bracket. 
40-inch braczet. 


80-inch bracket. . 
84-inch bracket 


Sop eee eB 
SARRRssss 
are serow eS 
SERSRSSES 
sepeo op eB 
RSLSSBSRBS 


from Belgium. 

greater than the export price of the American product, and in 
most cases the Belgian price in New York is greater than the 
New York price of the American product. 
there is very little danger of our markeis being flooded with 
Belgian ware, and when I called attention this morning to the 
fact that. this industry is. closely held, that under an agreement 
between the machine producers and. the hand producers the 
facteries of this country of all kinds are working only six 
months in the year, under am agreement that 60 per cent of the 
whole market shall belong te the machine producers and 40 per 
cent to the hand producers; with the market so clesely held as 
that and with the manufacturers themselves saying that upon 
the higher brackets they need no further duty, one of them say- 
ing that the present duty could be reduced—in the face of that 
condition the committee proposes to increase materially the 
duties under existing law. and all I am seeking to do by the 
amendment which I suggest is to retain the rates found in the 
existing law. 

The industry is prospering as it. has never prospered before. 
We are exporting this glass. new, and Belgium is our competitor, 
if we have any, and nobody has had much to say about the low 
cost. of production in Belgium. This industry especially is strug- 
gling to get en its feet again in Belgium. 

Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the Rucorp a copy of 
the price list to which I referred a while ago. 

There being no objection, the table was. ordered to be printed in 
the Recogp, as follows: 

PamacraPa 219. 
Prices. of window glass January, 1922, 50 feet per bow, f. 0. b. New Yerk, 
“Bp” QUALITY. 
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So it would seem that | 


Prices of window glase January, 1922, etc.—Continned. 
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80-inch bracket... 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from New Mexico 
has. made a very valuable contribution to this discussion. I 
| Stated a few days age upen a venture that I bebieved that upon 
| further investigation it would be found that our export prices 
-were not very much ahove the import prices of foreign mer- 
| chandise into this country. I think if the Senator will extend 
‘his imvestigatiem to other subjects aleng the same line he has 
| Persued in getting the data he has just given the Senate he 
| will find that there is practically the same difference between 
ithe domestic and export selling prices of domestic products 
/ which he has discovered with reference to the product we have 
‘been discussing. 
| The facts the Senator has given as te that article illustrate 
ito my mind better than anything which has been developed in 
/all of this discussion the cost te the American people of the 
| proposed extortionate and prohibitory rates: ‘They will enable 
| the domestic producers to sell their products to the American 
|) consumers at profits far abeve what are reasonable, fair, and 
just, while selling the same preducts in foreign countries at a 
| very much less price. 

It is logical to argue that the difference between the dumes- 
tic price of the domestic product_and the export price of that 
product, if it will not acewrately gauge the cest to the American 
people of these high rates which are now demanded, is at least 
an index of the extent to which this system enables the indus- 
tries of the country to victimize the cgnsumers of the couatry. 

If we give the monopolized industries 2 protection whieh 
enables them to dominate and control the American market, 
and thus to fix their prices and their prefits as high as they 
please, they will exact a big profit from the American people, 
while exacting of the foreigner enly a moderate profit, which 
means, properly interpreted, that the pretective system, as 
illustrated im this case, instead of inuring to the benefit 
of the American people, inures to the benefit ef the foreign pur- 
chaser of our domestic products. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. - The question, is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senater from New Mexico [Mr. Jones} ta 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded te call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Celerade (Mr. Prreps}, which 
I transfer to the senior Senator from Texas [Mx. Cunsrason }, 
and vete “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). 1 have a general 
pair with the junier Senator from North Carolina {Mr. Over 
man}. I tramsfer that pair to the senior Senator from Penn- - 
sylvania {Mr. Crow} and vete “nay.” f ask that this an- 
nouncement of my pair and its transfer may stand for the day. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia (when his name was called). f 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Arisena [| Mr. 
Cameron). Not beimg able to obtain a transfer, I withheld mg 
vote. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senater from Mississippi { Mr. 
WILLIAMS] to the sendor Senator from Maryland [~Mr. France] 
and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was eoncluded. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my general pair with the senier Sen- 
ator from. Florida [Mr. Fiercuer| te the senior Senater from 
New Hampshire |Mr. Moss} and vote “nay.” 
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Mr. EDGE. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKetxar] to the junior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. STANFIELD] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] to the junior Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. Wetrer] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS (after having voted in the affirmative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dr- 
LINGHAM] to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHURST] 
and permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
OVERMAN] is necessarily absent. If present, he would vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I transfer my general pair with the junior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Etx1ns] to the senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] to the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HitcHcock], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SwANsoNn] is necessarily absent for the day and I 
promised to take care of him with a pair. I find, however, 
that I can transfer that pair to the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Keyes], which I do, and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the af- 
firmative). I desire to announce the transfer of my general 
pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. FerNa.p] to the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. I ask that this announcement may 
stand for the day. z 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] is paired with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 45, as follows: 

YEAS—21. 
Pomerene 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
Simmons 


Smith 
Stanley 
NAYS—45. 
Nelson 
New 
Newberry 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 
Oddie 
Page 
Reppert 
Poindexter 
Ransdell 
Rawson 
Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—=30. 
McKellar 
Moses 
Overman 
Owen 
Phipps 
Pittman 


Heflin 
Jones, N. Mex. 


Kin 

La Follette 
Myers 
Norris 


Caraway 
Dial 
Gerry 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 


Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Ball 
Brandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Calder 
Capper 
Cummins 
Curtis 

du Pont 
Edge 
Frelinghuysen 
Gooding 


Hale 
Johnson 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Ladd 
Lenroot 
Lodge 
McCumber 
McKinley 
McLean 
McNary 


Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 
Willis 


Ernst 
Fernald 
Fletcher 
France 
Harreld 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Cameron 
Colt 
Crow 
Culberson Hitchcock 

Dillingham eyes Reed 

Elkins McCormick Shields 

So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], on 
line 10, to strike out “1?” and insert in lieu thereof ‘ 1%.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 42, line 11, I move to strike out “2}” 
and to insert in lieu thereof “1%.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I move to amend by inserting 
“13” instead of “1” proposed by the Senator from Utah. 
I will state that we have had one roll call upon this paragraph, 
and I assume that the vote on the other items will be just the 
same. So I shall not ask for a roll call on the further amend- 
ments, but I desire to reserve a vote in the Senate upon all the 
amendments-in this paragraph. 


Stanfield 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Watson, Ga. 
Weller 
Williams 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from | 


New Mexico if glass of the character covered by this rate is 
imported from Belgium? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I assume that all of it is. I 
know of none coming from any other country. 

Mr. SIMMONS.. Belgium is our only competitor? 

Mr. JONES oz New Mexico. Belgium is our only competitor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The glass she sends us sells in New York at 
a higher price than the domestic glass, I understand, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. So it appears from the official 
price list which I inserted in the Recorp, 


Mr. SMOOT. That is the selling price, but not the cost price. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. It is the landed price f. o. b. 
New York. 

; ee SMOOT. I do not want to get into any discussion about 
t, but—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. We need to have some discussion about it. 
If the figures given by the Senator are true, we ought to have 
some discussion that would enlighten the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ali I will say is that the foreign value in the 
United States currency, with the landing charges, freight, and 
insurance added, and the duty added to that, is a lower price 
than that at which it is sold for here. It is said that the 
profit in selling that article in the United States is all the way 
from 60 to 80 per cent, and with that 60 to 80 per cent profit 
over and above the cost of the article in Belgium, together with 
freight and landing charges, plus the duty and the profits, it is 
sold in some cases a little higher than the American article 
and in some cases a little lower. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator from New Mexico 
another question. When the Senator spoke of the selling price 
of the Belgian glass in the New York market did he include 
the duty? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is the f. o. b. New York 
price, and I assume that the present duty is included. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator assumes that the duty is in- 
cluded? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
is the f. 0. b. New York price. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has the Senator subtracted the duty to see 
what would be the net result? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have not. but I was trying by 
these figures to show conditions under the existing law. It 
seems to me they demonstrate that there is no necessity for 
increasing the duty. The prices to which the Senator from 
Utah has just referred are the prices of August of last year, 
while the prices which I have are of January of this year. 

Mr. SIMMONS, And they are admittedly higher, I think. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I imagine in some cases they 
are a little higher and in some cases a little lower. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI think they are lower to-day not only in this 
country but in Belgium as well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They are lower than they were last August? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The evidence I have is that since last 
August the prices of imports into this country have increased. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all on glass. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not speaking specifically about glass. 
I was speaking about general prices. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator will admit that the prices 
quoted there are prices at which the glass is sold in the United 
States, and also that the prices quoted of the foreign article are 
f. o. b. at the mill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then if we take that to be true, the prices 
at which this product is offered for sale by the foreigner in 
New York, after paying the duty under the present law, are 
a little higher than the export prices of the American product. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And in a great many instances 
they are very much higher. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; very much higher. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In the higher brackets especially 
the prices are much higher. I mean by that the larger sizes 
of the glass. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would clearly demonstrate, I think, 
that the present duty affords the American producer all the 
protection that he can possibly ask for in conscience upon this 
article. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator wants to be perfectly fair, 
and I know the priees he is quoting are the cost prices in Bel- 
gium plus the landing charges and the insurance and the duty, 
plus 60 or 70 per cent profit, as shown by the Reynolds report. 
They can cut that 60 or 70 per cent profit and then it would be 
under the selling price in the United States. 

Mr, SIMMONS. But I do not suppose it includes importers’ 
profits. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am not willing to allow that 
statement to go unchallenged, because I read from the official 
paper and I will read just what it says: 

Prices*of window glass January, 1922, 50 feet, per box f.o.b. New 
York. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I said. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That does not include any profit 
by the importer. 

Mr. SMOOT. But thui is f. o. b. New York. That is where 
the importer buys the product and lands it at New York. The 
Reynolds report will show that to be the case. 


I assume that it is, because it 
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cause the importer is not presumed to pay himself a profit. It 
is clear to me that there are no profits included in the foreign 
prices and that it is the landed cost plus the freight and insur- 
ance and the duty, and that is all. Now, the American export 
price includes in it a profit te the American wholesaler, and 
with that profit to the American wholesaler it seems that the 
landed cost with the duty added on the foreign article is a 
little higher than the export price of the domestic article. — 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from North Carolina mean 
that the importer will bring the glass in here f. 0. b. New York 
and sell it at just what it costs him f. .o. b. New York? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I mean nothing of the sort, and mo one has 
said anything that approached that. t the Senator from 
New Mexico has said to the Senate, and all that he said, is that 
the landing cost in New York to the importer of that article 
was so much, duty paid. The importer’s profits will not be 
included until the importer sells it. The article he quoted does 
not give the .selling price of that article in New York. The 
selling price, of course, would include the importer’s profit. 
The quotation speaks of the landed cost, landed in New York, 
invoiced to a certain importer, and that incindes nothing ex- 
cept what the importer gives for it plus the duty and the in- 
surance and the freight. Thatisall. If it had said the selling 
price of the article in New York it would have been different, 
because the selling price would have included the importer’s 
profit, but the Senator has ‘said that his figures only applied to 
the landed cost. There is a vast difference between the landed 
cost and the selling cost. 

Mr. SMOOT. I never in my life heard of a landing cost 
f. o. b. If the Senator from North Carolina can imagine a 
landing cost f. o. b., I can not understand it. I do not knew 
what it is. I never heard of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ‘buy an article for the purpose of reselling 

It is booked to mie f. o. b. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, that isc. 1. f. ‘That is not f. o. b. 
Mr SIMMONS. Yes, it is f. 0. b. at the point of shipment, 
and landed cost included the transportation and insurance 
charges, and the duty is the entrance fee, so to speak. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I want to call | 
attention to ‘the heading of that column. It says: 

. Net Belgium glass at 25 per cent discount from list at 8 cents per 
ranc. 

if you put the franc at its present value, this price would be 
increased accordingly about 124 to #5 per cent. But even 
assuming that the Senator from Utah is right about it, that 
these articles are on the market at these prices, still we have 
the Belgium glass on the market, in a great many cases with 
the prices higher than the American glass on the market in 

' 


Mr. SIMMONS. The importer’s prefit is not included, : 
| 


it. 


New York and in every case higher than the American prices 
for export. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, SMOOT. On page 42, line 13, I move to strike out the 
numerals “2%” and to insert in lieu thereof the numerals 
ity 13.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I move to amend the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah by inserting the numer- 
als “14” instead of “ 13.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico to the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, SMOOT, On page 42, line 15, I move to strike out the 
numerals “3}” and to insert in lieu thereof the numeral “2.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I move to amend the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah by inserting the numerals 
“134” instead of the numeral “ 2.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico to the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 42, line 16, I move to strike out the 
numerals “33” and to insert in lieu thereof the numerals “ 2}.” ! 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexieo. I move to amend the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah by inserting the 
numerals “ 14” instead of the numerals “ 2}.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from U tah. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 42, line 17, I move to strike out the 
oo “4” and to insert in Hieu thereof the numerals 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I move to amend the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah by inserting the numeral “2” 
instead of the mumerals “ 24.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is en the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexice to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Qn page 42, line 18, I ask that the committee 
amendment may be disagreed to; and if the Senate disagrees 
to the committee amendment, I shall then ask to strike out the 
proviso, which reads as follows: 

Provided, That none of the foregoing shall pay less duty than 35 
per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now move, in Tine 17, page 42, to strike out, 
after the words “ Provided,” down to and meng the word 
“further ” in line 19. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment moved by the 
Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secrerary. On page 42, line 17, after the 
| word “ Previded,” is is proposed to strike out: 

That none of the fore bing shall pay less duty than 50 per cent ad 
valorem: Provided furthe 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. Presidenf, 
to paragraph 25, 

Mr. JONES of New 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roil, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

Ball Harris 
Borah Harrison 
Brandegee Hefiim ° 
Broussard Johnson 


Bursum Jones, N. Mex. 
J or Jones, Wash. 


Caraway Kell 
Cummins Kendrick 


Curtis 
Dial 
du Pont 
Frelinghuysen 

Glass Robinsen 
Hale Sheppard 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum js present. The Secretary 
will state the pending amendment in paragraph 25. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In paragraph 25, coal-tar ee 
ucts, beginning on page 8, the first committee amendment, 
page 9, lime 14, has been agreed to. The next amendment is, on 
page 9, line 25, to strike out “tar” ‘tan’. 

The amendment was agreed to. - 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 17, after the nu- 
merals “1546,” and before the words “per cent,” to strike out 
“30” and insert in lieu thereof “ 50.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it seems to me that paragraphs 
25 and 26 are so closely interrelated that a discussion of one 
involves a discussion and consideration of the other. iI had 
hoped that the able Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN] or some other member of the committee would present 
such reasons as it may be theught the Senate should be put in 
——— of to justify the changes in this schedwle from the 

ule reported in the House bill I was about to offer 
an een but if any member of the committee cares to 
discuss these provisions, I hope he will do so for our enlight- 


I should like to return 


Mexico. I-esuggest the absence of a 


Simmons 


Nelsen 
‘ Smith 
Smeot 


ew 
Newberry 
Nicholson Spencer 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson, Ga. 
Willis 


Ransdell 
Rawson 


and insert ‘ 
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énment, and I shall be glad to pretermit action on my part for 
the present. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I think the sugges- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from Utah that paragraphs 
25 and 26 should be discussed together is a very good one, be- 
cause the two paragraphs are very Closely related. Paragraph 
25 provides for duties on intermediates, those products which 
are necessary to make the finished dyes, and paragraph 26 
relates to dyes, flavors, perfumes, synthetic tanning material, 
phenolic resin, photographic chemicals, medicines, colors, and 
other coal-tar products. The committee have provided for a 
specific duty of 7 cents per pound for these. products, and in 
one case 60 per cent ad valorem—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator read the 
products, so that we may know what they are? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the Senator for that sug- 
gestion. I can not read them. I will try to pronounce them 
when the time comes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to hear the Senator pronounce 
them, so that we may vot: intelligently. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The committee has provided a 
specific duty of 50 per cent on the articles in paragraph 25 and 
7 cents a pound, and 60 per cent on the articles in paragraph 
26 and 7 cents a pound. In addition to that the committee 
has extended for one year the selective-license system now 
in the emergency tariff, which forms part of another paragraph, 
and they have also provided that if found necessary the Presi- 
dent may extend it for a further period of one year. These 
paragraphs are all closely related, and refer to the protection 
of the dye industry established during the war; and the con- 


sideration of these paragraphs and their passage is a question. 


of very important national policy. 

The rates fixed by the committee of 50 and 60 per cent are 
based upon an average of the differentials between the cost 
of the manufactured dyes here and some of the imported 
prices. I do not think they are high enough, but I want to 
say at this point that we have before us the survey of the 
Tariff Commission, which states, on page 24: 

What rate of duty would protect all branches that now show any 
growth and will guarantee the development of those that are missing? 
To this the Tariff Commission is bound to answer that this end = 
parently can not be accomplished by any rate of duty familiar in 
American tariff legislation. This conclusion is inevitable when a 
comparison is made of what is known of domestic costs with the 
pre-war prices of German dyes or even with the very receut prices at 
which those dyes were offered in exchange for food. 


Further on in that report, we find these words: 


Again, deceptive advertising and misleading propaganda can be 
protracted by many shrewd devices — enoagh to demoralize a 
market in spite of any law that has thus far been enacted. 


I skip part of the report. 


A law tl.at would be effective against German dumping of dyestuffs 
will be difficult to draw, for the usual test of dumping can hardly be 
applied. A comparison of their export with their domestic prices 
will have little meaning, because both are fixed by a monopoly and 
may be adjusted at will, and because private contract prices may 
easily be made to vary widely from published quotations. 

Mr. President, before the war we had practically no dye in- 
dustry in this country. Under the extremity of war the Ameri- 
can manufacturer created an industry which made us inde- 
pendent of the country that formerly supplied us, Germany. 
Prior to the war Germany had absolute domination in the dye 
industry of the world. We purchased practically all of our dyes 
from her. To-day we are independent; but unless there is 
proper protection, and unless there is a restrictive license which 
will allow our chemists to continue their research and experi- 
mentation, this dye industry can not live. 

Later in the debate I shall introduce in the Rrecorp the state- 
ments of prominent men, statesmen, and those who have had an 
opportunity: to study this question carefully, tending to show 
that if we are to maintain this industry it is absolutely neces- 
sary that we not only have these duties for the dyes that are 
admitted under the selective embargo but also that we have the 
selective embargo to protect our industries against the competi- 
tion of those who can undersell and practically manufacture at 
less cost than we can. 

That is the reason why the committee have placed in the bill 
these two provisions and fixed these rates, as well as extending 
the embargo. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
will agree to recess until to-morrow at 11 o’clock when it com- 
pletes its session this calendar day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from North Dakota? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered, 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask that. the committee amend- 
ment be rejected . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. KING. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the Senator from Colorado {Mr. Purrrs] to the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Curperson], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as heretofore regarding the transfer of my pair, 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). Transferring my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. D1rr- 
LINGHAM] to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST], 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Transferring 
my general pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. ExLxkrins] to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirr- 
MAN], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to the transfer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Again announc- 
ing the transfer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. W1t- 
LIAMS] to the Senator from Vermont {Mr. Pace] and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. Transferring my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Florida {Mr. FrercHer] to the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosss], I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALH. Making the same announcement as before, I vote 
“ yea.” ° 

Mr. STANLEY (after having voted in the negative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Egnst] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HircHcock]}, 
and will allow my vote to stand. : 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I transfer my general pair with the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WALSH] to the Senator from Minnesota {Mr. NEt- 
SON] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. SMITH (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srer- 
LING]. In his absence I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Rhode Island {Mr. Cott] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Florida {Mr. TramMMELL], and that the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] is paired with the Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. Watson]. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 20, as follows: 

YEAS—327. 


New 
Johnson Newberry 
Jones, Wash, Nicholson 
Kellogg Oddie 
Lenroot Pepper 
Lodge Poindexter 
McCumber Ransdell 
McKinley Rawson 
McLean Shortridge 
McNary Smoot 


NAYS—20. 


Norris 
Pomerene 
Robinson 
ry! Sheppard 
La Follette Simmons 


NOT VOTING—39, 


McKellar 
Moses 
Myers 
Nelson 
Norbeck 
Overman 
Owen 
Page 


Halo 
Brandegee 
Bursum 
p oenene 

apper 
Curtis 
Edge 
France 
Frelinghuysen 
Gooding 


Ball Spencer 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 
Willis 


Heflin 
Jones, N, Mex. 
Keyes 


Smith 
Stanley 
Swanson 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 


Caraway 
Dial 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 


Elkins 
Ernst 
Fernald 
——_ 
rry 
Harreld 
Hitchcock 


Kendrick 
Dillingham Ladd Phipps 
du Pont McCormick Pittman 

So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to return to 
page 31, paragraph 201. I want to offer an amendment striking 
out paragraph 201 entirely and substituting a paragraph for it. 
This is the paragraph relating to fire brick, and so forth. At 
the end of that paragraph, as Senators will remember, on 
which we had a long discussion, we added: 

All brick not specially provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem, 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Broussard 
Cameron 
Colt 

Crow 
Culberson 
Cummins 


Reed 

Shields 
Stanfield 
Sterling 
Trammell 
Walsh, Mont, 
Watson, Ga. 
Weller 
Williams 
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That addition was simply to protect a few brickmakers along 
the Canadian line whose product competed with a Canadian 
product in the near-by vicinity. On account of freight rates 
we did not consider at ‘that time that there was any danger of 
its affecting the general price of building bricks throughout 
the United States. That being its purpose, I am going to ask, 
if we can pass it through without further delay, to offer the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot]; 
but since the amendment which was offered by the Senator 
from Utah was introduced we have made a slight change in 
magnesite, increasing the duty from $8 to $15 per ton, and the 
amendment as drawn by the senior Senator from Utah pro- 
vided for a duty of four-tenths of 1 cent per pound to take care 
of the $8 per ton on the magnesite that was used in the fire 
brick. Raising that rate on the magnesite from $8 a ton to $15 
a ton would make a differential which would require three- 
fourths instead of four-tenths of 1 cent per pound in the cost of 
the fire brick. 

The amendment which I now offer would read as follows: 

’ Strike out all of paragraph 201, page 31, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following : 

“ Par. 201. Bath brick, chrome brick, and fire brick not specially pro- 
vided for, 25 yee cent ad valorem; magnesite brick, three-fourths of 1 
cent per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem.” 

If that is carried, as I hope it will be, then, on page 217, 
after line 5, we would insert a new paragraph—that is on the 
free list—which would read: 

Par. 1535a. Brick not specially provided for: 

That would put all of building brick and brick not specially 
provided for on the free list, with this proviso: 

Provided, That if any country, dependency, Province, or other sub- 
division of government imposes a duty on such brick imported from the 
United States, an equal duty shall be imposed upon such brick coming 
into the United States from such country. 

That last provision would adequately protect those along 
the border against the Canadian importation where the Cana- 
dian Government imposes an even higher duty upon the Ameri- 
can brick ; and inasmuch as that does not come into competition 
except in the close vicinity, I can not believe that there will be 
any serious objection to it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator about his proviso. I have not been able to read it, and 
therefore could only catch it from the Senator’s reading. The 
proviso in reference to the free list is what he is discussing? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Right at the bottom of the amendment. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I will read it over, so that I can ask my 
question better: 


Brick not specially provided for: Provided, That if any country, 
dependency, Province, or other subdivision of government imposes a 
duty on such brick imported from the United States an equal duty 
shall be imposed upon such, brick coming into the United States from 
such country. 

That would exclude, of course, the brick on the border; I 
realize that; but would that apply to any other country except 
Canada? 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
coming from Mexico. 
think there are any. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If a duty was imposed on countries that 
are not border countries, it would not apply? 

Mr, McCUMBER. It certainly would not. It would, of course, 
if they imposed a duty, but I know of no other country that is 
imposing a duty except Canada. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Dakota be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. The amendment is in two 
parts——— 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; I did not understand that the Senator 
had offered the second amendment at this time. That is the 
reason why I asked to have the amendment reported. I under- 
stood the Senator from North Dakota to say that if the first 
amendment was adopted—the amendment relating to bath brick, 
chrome brick, and fire brick—it was then his purpose, after that 
had been adopted, to offer the other portion of it, to place com- 
mon brick on the free list. 

The Senator can not, of course, propose two amendments at 
once, and hé has not done it. He has proposed an amendment 
to strike out paragraph 201 and insert certain language in lieu 
of it; and I ask that the pending amendment be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. It is proposed to strike out all of 
paragraph 201, on page 31, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

Par. 201. Bath brick, chrome brick, and fire brick not specifically 


Poors for, 25 per cent ad valorem; magnesite brick, three-fourths of 
cent per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem, 


I do not think it can. I know of none 
I have not heard of any, and I do not 
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Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President. I propose the following 
amendment to the amendment of the Senator from. North 
Dakota: Strike out “25.” and insert * 10,” so that it will read: 

Bath brick, chrome brick, and fire brick not specifically provided for, 
10 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas*to the amendment of the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the paragraph as reported 
by the Finance Committee segregates brick into as ‘many as 
nine different classes for the purposes of imposing a tariff. 

The first class is fire brick weighing not more than 10 pounds 
each, not glazed, enameled, ornamented, or decorated. Upon 
that class of fire brick the original Finance Committee amend- 
ment contemplated a tariff of 15 per cent, the House having im- 
posed a tariff of 10 per cent. 

Upon the second class, according to the Finance Committee’s 
arrangement—glazed, enameled, ornamented, or decorated fire 
brick—the committee proposed to impose a tariff of 30 per cent 
in place of 20 per cent as proposed by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The third class embraced brick weighing more than 10 
pounds each, and not specially provided for, not glazed, enam- 
eled, ornamented, or decorated in any way. The Finance Com- 
mittee amendment proposed to increase the House rate of 17 
per cent to 25 per cent. 

On the fourth classification—glazed, enameled, ornamented, 
or decorated brick weighing more than 10 pounds each—the 
Finance Committee amendment contemplated a rate of 35 per 
cent, increasing the Heuse rate, which was fixed at 20 per cent. 

On magnesite brick, the fifth class, the House proposed a duty 
of three-fourths of 1 cent per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 
The Finance Committee proposed to reduce that to four-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. And now it is proposed to increase it to three- 
fourths of a cent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But on account of the action of the Senate 
a day or two ago in imposing a high rate of duty on crude 
magnesite it is proposed in the pending amendment to increase 
that rate to three-fourths of a cent a pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. To go back to the House rate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The next classification, No. 6, related to 
chrome brick, not glazed, enameled, painted, vitrified, orna- 
mented, or decorated. The Finance Committee amendment pro- 
posed to increase the rate from 20 to 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The seventh classification included chrome brick, glazed, 
enameled, painted, vitrified, ornamented, or decorated in aay 
manner. The Finance Committee amendment proposed to in- 
crease the rate from 23 to 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Bath brick constituted the-eighth classification, and upon that 
the House imposed a rate of 23 per cent and the Senate com- 
mittee proposed to increase it to 35 per cent. 

The remaining classification was brick not specially provided 
for, which included common brick, 25 per cent ad valorem. It is 
now proposed by the pending amendment to make a uniform 
rate of 25 per cent ad valorem on all classes of fire brick except 
magnesite, upon which the pending amendment proposes to 
impose a duty of three-fourths of a cent a pound and 10 per 
cent ad valorem, which is the House rate. 

It is apparent that there is a material reduction in the rates 
on many of the classes of brick embraced in paragraph 201. In 
my judgment, however, there is no justification for the imposi- 
tion of a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem on bath brick, chrome 
brick, and fire brick not specially provided for. 

Bath brick, the first mentioned in the amendment, is an 
abrasive, and is used for polishing and cleansing. The im- 
portations have never been great. They are negligible, even 
under existing rates, The present rate is 15 per cent, and there 
are substantially no importations, and I can not see any reason 
for increasing the rate on that class of brick. ’ 

The same is true of chrome brick and fire brick. Certainly 
at this time, when building and structural materials are scarce 
and when the prices charged for them are exorbitant, there is 
not justification in sound policy for imposing high rates of duty 
upon their importation, 

The proposal of the committee to follow this amendment, to 
place common brick upon the free list subject to a proviso, of 
eourse, meets with my approval. I never understood why the 
committee wanted to tax common brick 75 per cent. There 
are now substantially no importations. Even along the Cana- 
dian border the importations are very slight, and I do not be- 
lieve that an embargo can be justified. such as is proposed by 
the proviso in the second amendment which the Senator from 
North Dakota has stated he will offer if the first is agreed to. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have quoted this report to show that in 
one great community—and the same condition exists in all the 
large industrial centers—this industry is absolutely dominated 
by organizations within it. 

Already there exists a shortage of household facilities 
throughout the United States because in large part of the 
excessive cost of building material. The industry is controlled 
absolutely in all the great building centers, and there is a 
shortage of housing facilities throughout the Nation. There is 
not the slightest justification for enabling this combination 
further to advance its prices to practice extortion on the 
American people. The rule that. ordinarily applies in bona fide 
protective tariff legislation has no application in this case. 
There is no infant industry, there is no industry seriously men- 
aced by competition with foreign industries. The sole effect 
of these exorbitant rates on this necessary building material 
will be to perpetuate and fasten upon the country this mo- 
nopoly, 

In the Lockwood report which I have put into the record, 
but in a part that I did not read, the statement is made 
that the conditions prevailing in‘ New York are quite general 
througheut the country, especially in the large industrial cen- 
ters. Why is it desired to put a tariff, a prohibitive tariff, that 
makes impossible the importation in any quantity of this 
necessary building material for the behefit of a combination that 
has outraged, robbed, and plundered the American people 
beyond the power of the human-mind to conceive? It ought to 
be on the free list. There is no justification for putting a tariff 
of 25 per cent on it. 


APPENDIX. 
(3) BRICK, 

The testimony of Marvyn Scudder, an expert accountant employed 
by the committee in relation to the cost of production to the selling 
price of brick, indicates the inflated prices at which these archprofiteers 
of the industry compel the public to pay. . 

Basing his conclusions on an examination of the books of the Empire 
Brick & Supply Co., which is the largest manufacturer of brick in the 
State, by direction of the committee, it appears from Mr. Scudder’s 
figures that for the first six months of 1920 the cost of brick delivered 
at the job in New York City was $11.25 per thousand, for: which the 
company realized $28.75 per thousand. 

A number of the brick manufacturers were also members of the Asso- 
ciation of Dealers in Masons’ Building Materials in New York City. 
The membership of this association included manufacturers, — 
and dealers. ‘There were three different branches connected with this 
central $ 

(1) The Hudson River Brick Manufacturers’ Association. 

(2) The Builders’ Supply Bureau of Manhattan and Bronx. 

(3) The Masons’ Supply Bureau of Queens and Brooklyn. 

(a) Hudson River Brick Manufacturers’ Association: The operations 
of the Hudson River Brick Manufacturers’ Association were conducted 
latualy Catone an organization known as the Greater New York 
Brick Co, 

The Hudson River Brick Manufacturers’ Association was composed 
ef all the large manufacturers of brick along the Hudson River. They 
supplied the metropolitan district. These magnates of the industry 
from time to time held informal meetings at the Palantine Hotel, at 
Newburgh, N. Y., at which the general conditions of the trade were dis- 
cussed and the ros of brick were agreed upon. The actual fixing of 
the price was, however, effected largely through the activities of the 
Greater New York Brick Co. 

The manner in which these prices were fixed is testified to by Wil- 
liam K. Hammond, one of the manufacturers who acted as his own 
selling agent: 

“A customer who wants a load of brick will tell me what the others 
supply him with bricks at, and I will call up these parties, my com- 
petitors, and they will confirm it and say, ‘ Yes." The market price is 
quoted usually by the agent to his manufacturers daily, and on one day 
the manufacturer would ask why his bfick is not sold and usually 
says he wants an advance in brick, and up goes brick pretty generally 
within a few days * * * the agents quoting uniform prices.” 

Uniformity of price and monopoly were assured by scrupulous en- 
forcement by the manufacturer and the dealer of the rule that no dealer 
would buy from a manufacturer and no manufacturer would supply a 
dealer who was not a member of the parent organization. 

Frank L, Holmes, who was the sales agent for the Greater New York 
Brick Co., was asked in this connection the following question by Mr. 

ntermyer : 

“What I want to know from you is the name of anybody who is 
not a member of the association, who you know is not a member of the 
genes ciation, te whom you make sales of brick’—A. I can’t tell you 

at. : 

The Greater New York Brick Co. is a stock corporation organized 
by various brick manufacturers along the Hudson River. The stock 
was distributed to the members in proportion to the business done 
by them, The President, Mr. Fowler, testified that the company 
developed into a sort of an exchange or selling agency for the manu- 
faecturers of the State and that the original purpose of the company was 
to make uniform prices. 

(B) Builders’ upply Bureau.—The Builders’ Supply Bureau (which 
is said to have been dissolved since the indictment-and plea of guilty of 
its members, including the brick manufacturers, but as to the genuine- 
ness of whose dissolution the committee entertains grave dou 0 was 
in u sense a subsidiary of the Association of Dealers in Masons’ Build- 
ing Materials, Its operations extended over that part of the metropoli- 
tau district comprising Manhattan and The Bronx. It was a counter- 
part of the Masons’ Supply Bureau which operated in Brooklyn and 

uceas and which claims also to have suspended its operations fol- 
lowing the indictment and plea of guilty of its members (but as to the 
genuineness of which suspension the committee has not yet been able 
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to make full inquiry). The methods of the two bureaus were identival. 
Both were essentially. price-fixing associations. 

Both bureaus embraced in their membership all of the im 
dealers in masons’ supplies in New York City. They function 
the following lines: 

Whenever a member made a quotation on any commodity, he was 
required to file on that day with the bureau a card variously described 
as a “quotation” or “option” card. The members were then notified 
by_the bureau of the quotations thus made. u 

Emma C. Schmitt, the secretary of the Brooklyn bureau, testified 
that as to each transaction she prepared a slip of paper on which she 
wrote “ So and so have this day let an option on a job”’ and forwarded 
it to the other members. She stated that “it was practically a part 
of the routine.” 

The quotations of the various members having been thus divul 
to all other members, the standardization of the prices became a simpler 
matter. In order that it might appear on record that contracts were 
actually closed upon the basis of these fixed or standardized prices, the 
rules required that each member should file with the bureau what was 
known as a “contract card.” This card disclosed the terms on which 
the transaction was consummated and showed the prices charged for 
the material. 

The evidence conclusively establishes that this card system resulted 
in a rigid uniformity of price. The card system was supplemented by 
weekly meetings of the members of the bureau. At all such meetings, 
and indeed at all times, the cards, both ‘‘ Quotation” and “ Contract,” 
} sare eet nae to the members of the bureau and open to their in- 
spection. 

In order to maintain a more yigilant supervision over its members 
to guard against infringement of the rules with respect to the filing 
of cards and to limit production, the members were further required 
to make monthly reports to the bureau showing the stock on hand of 
each member on the first day of the month, together with a statement 
of shipments made Aaring the previous month. The methods employed 
by this bureau followed in a way the so-called ‘‘ Eddy” system, other- 
wise known as the “ New Competition by Open Price Associations.” It 
placed in the hands of the dealer the most effective machinery for 
stifling competition and ine prices. 

C) Association of Dealers in Masons’ Building Material.—This asso- 
ciation was com of 42 members, and incl beth manufacturers 
and dealers in its membership. It was organized in 1900. Its juris- 
diction extended over the city of New York except as to certain out 
lying portions of the city p to the year 1919 the association sent 
out to its members who were dealers a monthly sheet showing the 
prices prevailing in the market for the commodities in which the mem- 
bers did business, but at about the time of the investigation by the 
mayor's housing committee, for which the counsel for java committee 
acted for a short time and exposed the methods of this bureau, the 
practice of sending out this price sheet was discontinued. 

The power of the association continued, hewever, to be exercised in 
the enforcement of its constitution and by-laws, under which most of 
the dealers in New York City were forced into its membership. Article 
21 of the by-laws provided that no member who was a manufacturer 
should sell any material to any dealer within the jurisdiction of the 
association unless such dealer was a member of the association. 

As a result of the rigid enforcement of this provision, every dealer 
in and about the city of New York was compelled to me & member 
of the association or & out of business. _Although the o ization 
seems to have discontinued its practice of directly fixing the prices 
of materials, it continues to maintain its vast poner for evil by keep- 
ing Be. meaner solidly in line as a monopoly in masons’ building 
material. 

Inasmuch, as before stated, it was part of its unwritten law, and 
apparently a law enforced by arran ent with the cement manufac- 
turers, that no person could buy briek from a dealer unless cement was 
purchased from the same dealer,“it became impossible for an outside 
dealer to compete with a member of the ation in the sale of 
building material. If a builder should defy this rule by buying his 
brick from an outside dealer, he could get no cement. 

(D) Masons’ Supply Bureau of Brooklyn: This association, as be- 
fore stated, was also a member of the jation of Dealers in 
Masons’ Building Materials. It was organized in February, 1918, at 
which time it had 16 members.’ The bureau operated on a card system 
identical with that of the Masons’ Supply Bureau of Manhattan. 
Members were required to file every day in the office of the bureau a 
ecard showing the estimates made by each member on each job. This 
ecard was called the “ option card.” Members were also required to file 
in the office of the bureau’ what was known as a “contract card,” 


rtant 
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showing the amount at which the contract was closed. They were 
further required to file with the bureau a monthly report showing ali 
shipments made during the preceding month, and the amount of stock 
on hand en the first day of the month in which the report was filed. 
The option cards were open to inspection of all members. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there were produced in 
the United States in 1920, 4,709,000,000 building bricks. The 
importations are so small; and have been, that they are not 
even made a note of. The report of the Tariff Commission 
says: 

Imports of common brick are negligible, and are confined to ship- 
ments from Canadian plants to points in the United States near the 
international boundary. 

That is all I need to read to give the situation with refer- 
ence to brick. If I thought, or if the committee thought, for 
one moment that this countervailing duty against a briekkiln 
on the Canadian side that exported its brick a few miles into 
the United States, it may be 100,000 a year free, while a brick- 
kiln on the United States side would have to pay 25 per cent 
ad valorem to get its brick into Canada, would have the slight- 
est effect on earth upon this great combine or help them in 
any way, we would have said to the little brickmaker out in 
Idaho, “ We can not help you out against the brickkiln on 


the other side of the line because it would help perpetuate a 


great combination, and it is far better that you be killed than 
to have the entire country held up.” But, Mr; President, every- 
one knows that. the. proposed amendment will not have the 
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slightest effect on the price of brick in the United States. 
Everyone knows that the combination about which Senators 
have been talking was created under ithe present law when 
bricks came in absolutely free from all countries, whether or 
net any other country levied a duty against our brick. 

The only question is whether we should have even bothered 
to protect a little brick-kilm manufacturer at some place along 
the border who, perhaps, does not manufacture $25,000 worth 
of brick in a year. We thought it fair to say to the Canadian 
on the opposite side, “So long as your country a 25 
per cent ad valorem duty for making brick out of the same 
clay that is found across the international border, you will have 
to pay a similar duty for bringing your brick into ‘the United 
States.” It will affect only the little brickmaker along ‘the 
border line and will not affect amy others at all. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have not studied the evidence 
regarding this particular item, but I have done so as to ‘sev- 
eral other items which are produced along the Canadian bor- 
der; and it is my impression that the American producers 
have been insisting upon a duty upen commodities from Can- 
ada, not because there is cheaper production in Canada, as a 
rule, but for the purpose of retaliation. Canada imposes a 
tariff on a number of United States products, and I have been 
strongly impressed with the idea that a great many of our 
producers are irritated because of that rather than that they 
are actuated by amy ‘fear that anybody can produce the com- 
modity in Canada cheaper than it can be produced here. 

I merely wonder if that is not the case regarding these brick ; 
that some brick manufacturer has conchuded that it is not fair 
for Canada ‘to have a ‘tariff against American ‘brick and America 
net to have a tariff against Canadian brick. I became quite 
convinced ‘that that was true regarding several other items; 
and I just wonder whether or not this is one of those retalia- 
tory demands. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say no; it is not retaliatory. I do 
not think that on one side or the other side of an imaginary 
line it is ‘going to make any difference ‘in the cost of producing 
brick. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It did not occur to me that it 
would. ad 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the injustice is apparent when ‘both 
are making their brick along the line and one can sell his brick 
on both sides of the lime and the other can net. The proposed 
amendment will only affect the little territory contiguons to} 
two brick kilns, one on.each side of the line. It «does not. amount 
te anything substantial, although I am willing to admit ‘that ‘it 
will mean quite a lot to the man who is so situated that he is 
limited to selling his goods on one side of the line while his 
neighbor can sell it on both sides. 

I want to say that we are putting on the free list brick from 
Canada or any other place in the world that imposes no duty 
against American brick. I do not know of anyone but ‘the Cana- 
dian who can bring brick in in ballast under this change. ‘The 
only question is whether it is worth our while to protect the few 
dozen brickmakers along the line. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am inclined to believe that the 
Senator’s statement rather indicates that my surmise is well 
founded and that the purpose of the amendment is largely for 
retaliation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ° No; ‘it is designed ‘to bring about equality, 
not retaliation, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, the Senator may give 
it another name if he pleases. J 

Mr. McCUMBER. It has:a different meaning altogether. | 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But it does not appear that there, 
is any difference in the cost of production in Canada and in the 
United States, and it is a mere matter of transportation. So I 
just wondered if it will not be to the great injury of a number 
of American consumers to be compelled to transport their brick | 
considerable distances from American ‘brick preducers when | 
~ dave been getting their brick just across the berder near 

e. { 

Mr. McCOUMBER. It works the same.on both sides, of course. | 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is true; ‘but it will undoubt- | 
edly imeonvenience a nuniber of people in the United States who | 
have been getting their brick just across the border in ‘Canada. ' 
I assume that it will not appear that there is one brick kiln on 
one side of the border and another brick kiln directly opposite 
en the other side, but it will probably be found that there is not 
a brick kiln on the United States side within a hundred miles 
of a brick kiln on the Canadian side along the border. The re- 
sult will be that the transportation charge will be far more 


‘burdensome to the consumers of brick in many localities than 
will the ht amount of the duty. 

Mr. NSON. Mr. President, the serious feature of this 
subject is net in selation to the second amendment which the 
Senator from North Dakota proposes to offer if his first amend- 
ment carries, but it is the first amendment itself, imposing a 
duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on “ bath brick, chrome brick, 
and fire brick, not specially provided for.” In his brief filed 
with the committee the Representative from Idaho made this 
statement : 


‘There are two small plants producing ‘fire ‘brick located ‘in ‘my home 


analy, Latah County, Idaho, and ooh, -plants are in competition 
with fire aries qrpeaces dn Seotland, Rn , and elsewhere, where the 
‘wages and co 


ons are ‘not at ‘all adequate for the American laborer. 

Of course, we all know the nature of ‘this commodity. It is 
of ‘such a nature that it is not possible for serious competition 
te occur between brick plants in Idaho and brick plants in 
England and Scotland. Idaho can not .afferd to manufacture 
brick to be sent to the Atlantic coast under any freight rate 
which is conceivable, and neither England nor Seotland can 
affterd to manufacture brick and send them into the territory 
that Idaho could reach under any system that-could be devised. 

Mr, GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I think the Senator is mistaken in that re- 
gard, because I havea létter from those owning brick kilns in 
Idaho, in which they state that at this time fire brick shipped 
direct from Scotland is piled up.on the wharves of Seattle and 
Tacoma. Those brick have come around ‘through the Panama 
Canal, carried in the holds of vessels as ballast. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Small quantities have come in as ballast, 
but only small quantities. No considerable quantity of it can 
possibly reach the territory that the Idaho brick plants may 

ch. 


reach. 

Mr. GOODING. The principal market for the fire brick is in 
the larger towns, of course, such as ‘Seattle and Tacoma. 

I .call ‘the Senator’s attention that at Claiborne, in British 
Colunibia, there is a ‘brickkiln that ships fits product ‘to Seattle 
for a freight rate ‘$3.15 less a thousand than is charged on 


‘brick coming from the kilns n Idaho. So the British Columbia 


plant absorbs the market, for $8.15 on 1,000 ‘brick, ‘as a freight 
charge alone, is a good profit for anyone to make, Further- 
more, Canada has a tariff of 244 per cent against Idaho brick, 
and we can not ship brick inte British ‘Columbia and ‘sell our 
commodity there at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Therefore you do not want British Co- 
lumbia to come over ‘inte ‘the United States ‘and ‘sell ‘her brick? 

Mr. GOODING. We are willing to go 50-50 with them. Is 
net that fair? 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is the proposition; because Canada 
‘has levied a tariff on importations of American brick ‘we are 
to retaliate and levy .a tariff on ‘importations into .the United 
‘States of Canadian ‘brick. 

Mr. GOODING. Canada has cheaper labor than we have in 
the western part of the United States ; they have Chinese lubor, 

Mr. ROBINSON. How far is it from the brick plants in 
Idaho to the Canadian border? 

Mr. GOODING. I think it is possibly 300 miles, or seme- 
thing like that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. How far is it from the brick plants im 
Idaho to Seattle? 

Mr. GOODING. I think in the neighborhood of 300 miles. 

Mr. ROBINSON. To Seattle, Wash.? 

Mr. GOODING. To Seattle, Wash.—-300 or 400 miles—I iam 
not quite sure of the distance, but I ‘think it is about 300 miles. 

Mr. ROBINSON. TI am not prepared to controvert the Sena- 
tor’s figures with reference to the distanee to the Canadian 
border, but I think the Senator will ‘ind it nearer 1,000 miles 
than 300 miles from Idaho to Seattle. However, that is not 
of controlling significance. From the conditions that surround 
‘tthe industry there is net the shightest possibility that material : 
importations will occur, and the effect of the pending .amend- 
ment imposing a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem will be te en- 
courage further combination in the imdustry and ‘to increase 
prices or to maintain prices which are already excessive. 

I do not understand that there would be any serious danger 
of importations of brick into the United States which ‘would 
be hurtful to the, general interests of the country or to the 
brick industry even if brick were placed upon the free list, 
and I think it isa ‘bad precedent and an unnecessary one to 
impose this high rate of duty on so necessary ‘an article of com- 
men use. 

Suverar Senators. Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
propesed by the Senator from Utah. 
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Mr: ROBINSON. I ask for the yeas andi nays. 

The yeas:and nays were ordered: 

Mr. STANLHNY. Mr. President; I’ wish to’ be heard on: the: 
question before it is voted on. I suggest’ that’ if‘ it is: desired 
to have: an executive session, it had better be had. now; because 
If wish to discuss this schedule at some length, and I prefer: 
net to proceed to-night. I can start to-night and? talk for’ an 
hour and a half or two hours and them resume to-morrow, but 
it: will add ‘to the convenience of the Senate; as well as my own 
convenience, if I can surrender the floor at this time inorder 
that'the Senate may have an executive session and take-up this: 
sehedule and discuss it briefly in the:morning at 12 o'clock) I 
regard this schedule as important; and I' much prefer: to: dis- | 
cuss it to-morrow than to diseuss’ it to-night: 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President; a: parliamentary inquiry: 
Has unanimous consent been given: to recess: until 11 o’clock to- 
morrow ? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Unanimous consent to that effect | 
hasbeen given. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The Secretary will call'the roll) | 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll; and the following | 
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Senators answered to their names: 

Ball Harris MeNary 
Brandegee Harrison New: 
Bursum Heflin oan 
Calder Jones; N. Mex, Oddie 
Capper Jones; Wash: Pepper 
Curtis Keyes Pe xter 
Dial Kin Rawson 
Hage La Follette —— 
Franee Lenroot eppard 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Shortridee 
Gooding McCumber Simmons 
Hale McKinley Smith 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Forty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is not*present: The Secretary will 
call ‘the names of the absentees. 

The Assistant Secretary called’ the names ofthe absent Sen- | 
ators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-six Senators have answered | 
to their names. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be | 
directed to procure the attendance of ‘absent’ Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. A division, Mr: President: 

Mr. SIMMONS. What was the motion? 

Mr. McCUMBER. To bring in the absentees, 

Mr. ROBINSON: T'inqnire of'the Senator from North Da- 
kota if he does not think we had better take a recess now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON: We have agreed ‘by unanimous consent that | 
when the Senate ceases its labors to-day it shall take a recess 
until 11 o’clock to-morrow, so that’ there is an order to take a | 
recess, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr: President; I want-to say to Hae Senator 
from North Dakota that’ we have been operating here for some 
time under an understanding that we were to take a recess. at 
10 o’¢lock, and in many’ instances Senators have made their | 
arrangements to go home at*that hour: Ifthe Senator wants to | 
stay here: until 12° o’clock, I think he onght to give us some | 
little notice of ‘it in advance, so that we will be prepared. 

Mr: McCUMBDR. I thought after we had discussed the brick | 
nratter' for two days and finally I‘brought’ in a report to put | 
brick on the free list, at least: I wovuid' have the privilege of | 
fixing it the way you wanted it; and put it upon the free list. LI | 
ata net anticipate for a single moment that there would be any 
objection to that part of it. 

Mr: SWANSON. Mr. President; I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mry SWANSON, No quorum is present; and no discussion is 
in order: 

The VICE’ PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr: President; I move that the Senate take | 
a‘ recess. 

Mr. MoCUMBRER: 
querum: present: 

Mr: ROBINSON, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. McCUMBHR. I raise’the point of order that there is a | 
unanimous-consent agreement that’ whem we close onr session 
to-day weeshall' reeess until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the Senator can not’ make a 
point: of order that’ a recess is net ih order and ‘that’ a motion 
to-adjourn is not‘'in order. A motion to adjourn is’ atways in 
order, The effect of! agreeing to the motion to-adjourm will be | 
te.suspend’ the proceedings of’ the: Senate: until’ 11 o'clock to- | 
morrow, Unquestionably the Senate has a right either to ad- 
journ or to take a recess. I do not think any parliamentarian 


moot 
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Stanle. 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Tow nsend 
Wadsworth 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 
Willis: 





IT raise the point of order that there is no 





| journ nevertheless is. in order. 


will question: thati fact... If the’ Senator wants to filibuster in 
that way himself, he.can.be given an example of the effect of 
such a proceeding. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I believe.a point: of>order has,been made 
against, debate at.this.time, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I move.that.the. Senate do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will’ the Senator withhold’ that motion? I 
hepe the Senator from North Dakota wilk ask that the Senate: 
take a: recess: until 11 o’¢lock to-morrow. We can not’ get a 
quorum here to-night. 

Mr. ROBINSON, TI witlilield’ nty motion to adjourn, but! I 
will state that’‘there will be’no more agreements to‘recess unless 
the Senator from North Dakota‘sees fit to take a ‘recess now or’ 
to adjourn. 

Mt: McCUMBER. Mr: President, if the: Senator had asked 
me in a real nice way to do that, I’ would have done: it; but if 
the Senator—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; I will not ask the Senator, and the 


| Senator can take his own course. 


Mr. MCCUMBER: If the Senator puts it-in the form of 2 
threat, I will answer him right: baek: that I shall not make any 
request: of that kind: 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well, Mr: President; I move that the 
Senate adjourn. 

Mf: McGUMBER. I do not care what: the Senator says; he 
is not going to drive me into any kind of a proposition of yield- 
ing or anything else. Does the Senator understand that? 

Mr: ROBINSON. I respectfully request that the Senator 
from North Dakota be in order. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is not the slightest oecasion: fer ex- 
citement on the part of anyone. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I repeat, there is not the slightest occasion 
for excitement on the part of anyone. I move that the: Senate 


| do now adjourn. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I! move that the Senate do 
now adjourn. There is not the slightest occasion for excite- 
ment: : 

Mr. McCUMBER. And I hope that that motion will be op- 
posed. 


Mr. SWANSON. I*ask for the yeas and nays on the motion 


| to adjourn. 


Mr. SPENCER: Mr. President, a’parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The*Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senate has, by unanimous. consent, 
agreed. that when its. proceedings. to-day are ended. it, shall 
recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow. A motion to adjourn: is not 
in. order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point.of order is well taken. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President——— 

Mr. SWANSON. Did the Chair sustain the: point. of order 
that a motion to adjourn is out of order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not in order. There is a 
unanimous-consent agreement for a recess. 

Mr. SWANSON. I rise to a point of order. No querum has 
| been disclosed, and under the Constitution, as. I understand, 
no motion is now in order except. a motion te adjourn, which 
has been made; and I ask for the yeas and. nays on. the. motion 
to adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate has unanimously. agreed 
that it will take a recess. Against that unanimous-consent 
agreement the Chair can not entertain a. motion to adjourn. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Chair hear me for a 
moment? May I suggest to. the Vice President that the prece- 


| dents are otherwise; that notwithstanding.a wnanimous-consent 


agreement for a recess has.been entered. into, a motion to ad- 
If I can have a moment, I will 
get the precedents for the Chair. 


RECESS. 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask the Senator from Arkansas to withdraw 
his motion, that I may ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
now stand in recess until 11 o’clock.to-morrow. 

Mr. ROBINSON. With that undérstanding I will withdraw 
the. motion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. With that. gentle request I will consent to 
it, but not through a. threat. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the Senator from Kansas? 

There being no objection, the Senate (at 10° o’clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, June 2, 
1922, at 11 o'clock a. m, 


Is there objection to the request of 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, June 1, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O God, to-day is but another announcement of Thy sovereign 
rule in life. It proves that Thou hast not left us but art going 
with us all the way. We bless Thee that the beautiful and 
glorious mission of Thy revelation was born in divine mercy. 
O Thou in whose presence our souls find release, we thank Thee 
for the holy ministry of the uplifted cross. May its sacrifice 
make us humble; may its sympathy make us social; may its 
love make us loving; may its charity make us benevolent ; may 
its grace make us courageous, and may the joy of the Lord be 
our abiding strength, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


READJUSTMENT OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF THE ARMY, NAVY, ETC. 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a confer- 
ence report on the bill (H. R. 10972) to readjust the pay and 
allowances of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service for printing under the rule. 


RESIGNATION OF A MEMBER. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation : 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 26, 1922. 
Hon. Freperick H. GILLert, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear MR, SPEAKER: I have transmitted to the Governor of the State 
of Nebraska - resignation as a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, effective June 4, 1922. 

C. F. Reavis. 


Sincerely yours, 
MEMORIAL EXERCISES FOR THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE ELSTON. 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Sunday, June 25, 1922, be designated as the day for exercises in 
memory of the late Congressman JOHN A, ELSTON. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that Sunday, June 25, 1922, be set aside for 
memorial exercises for the late Representative JoHN A. ELsTon, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesday, and the 
Clerk will call the roll of committees. 

PROTECTION OF INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE FROM BRIBERY. 

The Clerk called the roll of committees; when the Committee 
on the Judiciary was reached: 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr, Speaker, I call up for further consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 10159) to further protect interstate and 
foreign commerce agaist bribery and other corrupt trade prac- 
tices. I would like to know if there is anyone who wishes to 
use any time against the bill. 

Mr. TILLMAN. TI know of no one on this side who desires 
to oppose the bill. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Then, Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MappEN). The gentleman 
from Kansas asks unanimous consent to proceed out of order, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, it is time to call 
a spade a spade. There will not be another congressional in- 
vestigation now to interrupt or halt the work of the Attorney 
General and the Department of Justice at the moment they are 
presenting evidence to a grand jury and asking for indict- 
ments of conspicuous conspirators and crooks who defrauded 
and robbed the Government during the war. [Applause.] 

The Committee on Rules to-day disposed of the pending reso- 
lutions calling for such additional congressional investigation. 
I am able to say to my Republican colleagues that some of the 
most aggravated cases of fraud and conspiracy against the 
Government during the period of the war that were asked by 
resolution to be made the subject of another congressional in- 
vestigation are now in the hands of a Federal grand jury in 
the District of Columbia. Other cases referred to are ready 
for presentation to the same jury as soon as those now under 
consideration are acted upon. 
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The work of the grand jury is not sensational. The crowd 
is absent. Reporters are not there. The functions of the 
grand jury constitute a process of Anglo-Saxon judicial pro- 
cedure in bringing those charged with criminal offenses to the 
bar of justice. In the cases now being presented, and to be 
presented, the Attorney General hopes to send some conspicuous 
crooks who conspired to defraud and rob the Government during 
the war to the penitentiary. 

The activities of a man in the Chicago convention will not 
operate.in his defense in the grand-jury room. The presenta- 
tion of a name to the San Francisco convention will not exempt 
his name from presentation by the grand jury. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand the reason, therefore, for the attacks that 
have been made upon the Attorney General ever since it has 
been apparent that he was taking the necessary steps to bring 
the crooks who defrauded the Government to the bar of jus- 
tice. There was no criticism; there were no attacks; photo- 
static copies or original letters relating to his private practice 
12 or 13 years ago were not published and heralded to the 
country until after he cabled Morse, the millionaire shipbuilder, 
who was leaving the country under an assumed name, to return 
at once to face a possible indictment by a Federal grand jury 
for defrauding and robbing the Government. Morse, with 
many others associated with him, has been indicted. The court 
sustained the indictment yesterday. Ever since the indictment 
a flood of abuse has been turned upon the Attorney General, 
and continues to flow after the manner of the mouth of a sewer. 
Wittingly or unwittingly, those who indulge to-day in attacks 
on the Attorney General are aiding present and prospective de- 
fendants charged with robbing the Government when it was at 
war. [Applause.] 

‘It is said there has been delay in commencing proceedings 
against those charged with these offenses. It must not be for- 
gotten that the present Attorney General did not take charge 
of the Department of Justice until three years after the close 
of the war. The work of recovering documents withheld 
from the files during the war, or taken from the files some time 
during the three years following the war; the work of secur- 
ing other evidence in place of that that was stolen; the work of 
locating important witnesses who had left the country, some to 
South America, some to Europe, has all taken time, unusual 
ability, and patience. 

.. The steps taken by the Attorney General to do what has 
been done, what is being done now, and to prepare for what is 
to be done in the future were not given out for a daily sensa- 
tion in the press. There has been a proper precaution to keep 
prospective defendants in ignorance of what has been going on 
in the Department of Justice. No precaution or necessary 
action has been overlooked. Last year the Attorney General 
took the necessary action to secure the extension of the period 
of the statute of limitations on crimes committed against the 
Government by contractors and conspirators during the war. 
Congress passed an act, and the statute of limitations has been 
extended. Months ago the Attorney General asked Congress 
to provide by law for an additional grand jury in the District 
of Columbia, where the venue lies in most cases of the frauds 
against the Government. Only a few days ago Congress passed 
an act creating the additional grand jury asked for. It was 
organized on yesterday and is taking testimony to-day against 
those who are charged with offenses against the Government 
growing out of the conduct of the war. Congress has made a 
special appropriation for the further preparation and for the 
prosecution of these offenses. The Attorney General has also 
asked for additional judges to help clear the dockets and speed 
the trial of cases in the courts, and the bill is still in conference 
between the two Houses. 

On the 25th of March of this year, weeks before the speeches 
made on the floor of the House charging the Attorney General 
with unnecessary delay in prosecuting war grafters and the in- 
troduction of resolutions calling for an investigation of those 
charges, the Attorney General wrote a letter to former Con- 
gressman McCullough, of Ohio, who was a Member of the 
Graham committee investigating war contracts, urging him to 
accept employment in the Department of Justice in order to 
speed up action against those who had defrauded the Govern- 
ment in cantonment cases. In his letter the Attorney General 
expressed impatience with the delays. He was anxious for 
action. Mr. McCullough is in the Department of Justice to-day 
because of his familiarity with these frauds against the Govern- 
ment and of his ability as a lawyer. 

Mr. Steinbrink, who was with Mr. Hughes in the aircraft 
investigation, has been employed to aid in these cases. Con- 
gressman Reavis, of Nebraska, still a Member of this House, 
has been induced to resign and take part in the prosecution of 
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these frauds. He is an able lawyer and also was a member of 
the.committee that investigated war contracts: 

Colonel Anderson, of Virginia, one of the leading lawyers 
ef the South; has consented to enter the Department of Justice 
to aid in the prosecution of fraud cases: Pormer Senator 
Thomas, of Colorado, is arranging his business so he can take 
part in’ the work of these prosecutions: Other men, whose 
names I am not at liberty to mention, conspicuous for their 
ability, are to aid the Department of Justice in these matters. 

I want the Attorney General to know, and I know you want 
the Attorney General to know, and the country to know, that 
the House of Representatives wants action in the courts against 
those who robbed and defrauded the Government during the 
war, and punishment for their crimes, and recovery of their 
leot, instead of another congressional investigation that ac- 
complishes nothing. [Applause.} We have had three years 
of cengressional investigations and no results: The Depart- 
ment ef Justice wants, the country wants, and Congress wants 
all the crooks and conspiraters’ who participated im robbing 
and defrauding the Government, whether they be big or little, 
rich or poor, in offiee or out of office, to be brought to the bar 
of justice and there dealt with according to their deserts. 

Now, just a word: to: you Demecrats who are barkimg at 
the heels: of the Attorney General and daily railing at the De- 
partment of Justice. You stood in silence for the period of 
the war. You did not raise veice or hand against: conspiracies 
to defraud and rdb the Government. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Net now. 

During the war and for three years immediately following you 
defended conspirators and creoks against charges of wrongdoing. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee; Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: Not now: 

During: all the years ef. the war; and for three years after 
you had full control of the executive departments ef the Gov- 
ernment and of all the files in all of the offices. You offered 
no protest while those who had robbed the Government were 
filching from: the files evidence of their guilt and withholding 
or destroying.it. The conspiraters who defrauded, the crooks 
who robbed, and the evidence of their guilt were all under your 
control. You did nothing to prosecute them nor to preserve the 
evidence of their guilt. You did not imstitnte either civil or 
criminal action in behalf of the Government aguinst them as 
requested by this House by resolution on April 13, 1920. 

They all enjoyed the benefit of your failure to act against 
them and your activities in their behalf. It is not'strange there- 
fore that you attack the Attorney General. It is the only way 
in which you can serve war crooks at the very moment he is 
presenting evidence against these crooks before a grand jury 
with a view of their indictment and conviction and subsequent 
action to recover the loot they took from the Government. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not now. 

You insist upen another congressional investigation instead 
of indictments and cenvictions in the courts. Another congres- 
sional investigation would afford a few harmless sensations. 
You do net mind that, and those already indicted and who 
stand in fear of indictment weuld like:it. Action by the grand 
jury may start some of those whe have so long enjoyed your 
protection on the road to the penitentiary. You apparently 
dread that, and it makes the prospective defendants shudder. 

Notwithstanding your criticism and abuse, the processes of 
the courts will go on without interruption te the end that 
crimes against the Government may be prosecuted and trials 
proceed for the recovery of. money and property ef which the 
Government was robbed. Your abuse of the Attormey General 
now, and during the progress of the trial of these matters, is the 
best aid. you can give to the defendants in criminal or civil 
actions. 

These are cases of the whole people against these defendants. 
Everyone in any way connected with amy of the departments of 
the Government should give hearty support te those in charge 
of the prosecution. The trials of these cases will proceed to a 
final issue in the courts. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett}. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman expects to dis- 
cuss this matter—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do, and I am going: to con- 
form to the requirements and ask unanimous consent to proceed 
out of order. 

The SPEAKDR pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent to preceed out of order. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GARRETT of ‘Témessee. Mr. Speaker, if one did not 
know, one would naturally suppose from the speech of the 
gentleman from Kansas {Mr. Campsert) that he must have 
been ‘suffering an interise disappointment. Three weeks ago 
the Committee on Rules, ef which the gentleman from Kansas 
is chairman, adopted a resolution introduced by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wooprvurr]. to create a committee for an 
investigation of the War Department, the Department of Jus- 
tice, including the Alien Property Custodian Department. The 
deciding vote on that resolution was cast by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Campnett], the chairman of the committee. It 
did not originate with Demoerats. 

Here is the Democratic position about this matter: It has 
been stated again and again. The Democrats have not cared 
to initiate a congressional investigation to embarrass the admin- 
istration in any way, but they have been and are now willing 
to acquiesce in an investigation, and the Democratic adminis- 
tration never at any time has resisted an investigation. 

Mr, Speaker, I happen to have been through some of these 
investigations semewhat intimately, and I want to state now— 
I want it te go down into the Recorp for whatever it may be 
worth—that never at any time during the Democratic adminis- 
tration did there ever the suggestion come from any person, in 
a place of high responsibility, any Cabinet officer, that there 
ought not to be an investigation of expenditures. Nor did any 
such suggestion ever come from any persen in that administra- 
tion who had any discretion in dealing with matters. No re- 
sistance was had here when you undertook to create a com- 
mittee, and did. create a committee; of.the most intensely par- 
tisan character for the purpose of investigation; but you have 
now a situation which, if I am correctly informed, is such that 
the Attorney General of the United States has, somehow, in 
some way, induced the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. CampsEit], 
chairman of tle Committee on Rules, to change his vote and 
vote not to investigate his department. [Applause on the Demo- 
eratic side.] 

The gentleman from Kansas, with whem I am personally 
friendly, now arises here on the floor and as an excuse for his 
own turn-coating, for his own weakness of will, for his own lack 
of intellectual integrity and courage, assails the Democratic ad- 
ministration and refuses to yield to a courteous inquiry as to 
what individual he would attack. | 

Mr. Speaker, it is extremely painful to have to indulge in this 
sort of talk, but I wish it understood here and new that never 
at any time during the Democratic administration, or now, has 
there been an objeetion from any individual, from the former 
President of the United States down to every man who had 
any discretion in official activity, to an investigation. The 
gentleman from Kansas makes an assault upon the past ad- 
ministration. The committee that you would create, if the gen- 
tleman had stood by his vote, would investigate the past ad- 
ministration. It would add to the Graham investigation, if it 
could. The House organization is in the hands of the Re- 
publicans. The Republicans would not suffer any injustice by 
a committee that might be appointed, and the Democrats 
would be investigated and the Democratic administration would 
be investigated as well as the Repubticans, and they are ready 
for it. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

I have here a letter from the former Atterney General of 
the United States, a man who was assailed more viciously, 
probably, than any official in high life, except the President 
himself, by the Republicans, during the latter part of his ad- 
ministration. I can not read all of the letter because I have 
not the time. He knows this committee would investigate him 
and he invites the investigation. What does your Attorney 
General say? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent at this time to insert 
here this letter from the Hon. Mitchell Palmer. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks wnani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
the letter referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

Law Orrices PALMER, paris, AND Scorr, 
Washington, D. C., May 2%, 1922. 
Hon. Finis J. GARRETT, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN : . pepe goes the House will pass the Woodruff 
resolution for the t of a eee to investigate “all 
contracts _ “er ae or under its 
directions, the Navy Departnient, or rits ai oe — the Alien 
rene Chatodian, or under his aes during and 
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and diapesing of German property during the war but also all the plans, 


schemes, and propaganda now being forwarded by agents of the 
German owners to undo a splendid piece of war work. The c 
and insinuations now being made with respect to the Chemical Foun- 
dation and the Bosch Magneto Co, have been repeated many times and 
have already been fully investigated by two Senate committees, but 
until the final disposition of German property is made by legislation 
we may expect to hear them constantly reiterated. The trading-with- 
the-enemy act provides in section 12 that after the war the claims of 
enemy persons shall be disposed of as the Congress shall determine. Of 
course, I do not know the reason for the long delay of the Congress 
in legislating upon this important subject, but it occurs to me that an 
investigation of the character proposed in the Woodruff resolution 
might be very helpful to the Congress when it comes to consider such 
legislation. he Congress should know not only the disposition made 
of the German property but the character and purposes of the interests 
now trying to recover that property. 

The Bosch Magneto Co. was German to the core. Before we entered 
the war its management violated our neutrality in the most infamous 
fashion. Its officers sought to conceal its true ownership behind a 
camouflage of German-American stockholders. They finally made sworn 
report, however, declaring all the stock to be enemy owned, and I 
thereupon took charge of the company. In the investigation as to its 
ownership Otto Heins. representing the German owners, declared its 
value to be $3,500,000, Its stock was finally sold through my direc- 
tion at an open public auction sale, after wide advertisement, for 
$4,150,000 to the a bidder, representing a syndicate of more 
than a hundred American bankers who organized a new corporation to 
make the business a 100 per cent American enterprise. 

The sale was approved, after careful investigation, both as to ade- 
quacy of price and character of purchasers, by the ee sales 
committee, the investigation and report having been made by two 
leading members of that cseumithagtieee T. Bannard, chairman of the 
board of the New York Trust Co., and George L. Ingraham, former 
chief justice of the appellate division of the Supreme Court of New 
York. The sale was regular in every respect and the intimations of 
fraud and crime in connection therewith do a serious injustice to many 


patriotic Americans who were earnestly engaged in performing a service 
for their country in ridding American business of the menace of Ger- 
man control during the war. 

The Chemical Foundation is a nonprofit corporation, formed for the 
er- 
patents had Ss. been 
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purpose of taking over nearly 5,000 American patents owned by G 
mans in the chemical industry, which 
taken out by Germans for the purpose of making it impossible for the 
chemical industry to develop in this country. The result of that policy 
was seen in the early days of the war when it became apparent to 
the world that the domination of the chemical industry was on the 
Rhine and its by-products—high explosives and poisonous gases— 
almost worked the wreck of civilization, To-day by reason of the 
Alien Property Custodian’s plan of Americanizing these German pat- 
ents and distributing them to American producers through a semi- 
public institution like the Chemical Foundation, having for its pur- 
pose only the development of the chemical science in America, it has 
ecome apparent that the world can never again be caught in the 
clutches of a German control of the chemical industry. I have no 
hesitation in saying that the biggest achievement of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian for the benefit of our country and its future welfare 
and security was the formation of the Chemical Foundation and the 
sale of these German patents to it. The Germans recognize its tran- 
scendent importance and would now resort to any device to set aside 
that sale and have the poe restored finally to their German own- 
ers, in the hope that they could thus again dominate the chemical 
industry of the world. Their present plan seems to be to discredit 
in the public mind by wide publicity of false charges every act of 
the Alien Property Custodian and thus persuade the Government of 
the United States, either through the Congress or through executive 
departments, to take such action as will restore to Germany the 
strangle hold upon American industry and commerce in many important 
lines of industry which the Alien Property Custodian loosened as a 
part of the Government’s policy in prosecuting the war. 

All the German property was taken over and the sales program was 
carried out during the incumbency of my successor, Hon. Francis P. 
Garvan, and myself. Neither of us has anything to conceal nor any 
apologies to offer to either the Germans or their friends in this country 
for the very considerable part which we took in advancing the inter- 
ests of the United States in the important matters intrusted to our 
eare. Let the investigation proceed. Let it be searching, thorough, 
and painstaking, so that the’ country may know—not the garbled half 
truths being broadcasted by the Germans and their friends, but the 
whole truth as can and will be told by all of the splendid Americans 
who helped in this great work. 

Yours truly, * A. MITCHELL PaLaer. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the majority 
may do just what it pleases about this investigation. The re- 
sponsibility is yours. If you do not want your officials investi- 
gated, you do not have to have them investigated; but I serve 
notice upon you now that you are not, with my consent, going to 
avoid an investigation of your own officials by attacking the 
officials of a former administration, who stand ready and 
anxious to participate in any investigation that you may desire 
to make. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonpbEL1]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Garrett] just stated that at no time did any high official, 
any Cabinet officer of the former administration, express any 
objection to or desire or purpose to avoid a congressional in- 
vestigation. I am willing to accept the word of the gentleman 
from Tennessee, so far as he is informed. I can say that no 
Cabinet officer, no high official, no official of any grade under 
this administration has ever at any time, so far as I know, and 


I am fairly well informed, I think, suggested that there should 
not be every and all the investigations that Congress may desire 
to make. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The Attorney General, the Secretary of War, and the Alien 
Property Custodian have each and every one said to me that, 
so far as they are concerned, they would welcome any investi- 
gation that Congress may desire to make. In fact, these offi- 
cials have expressed the opinion that a resolution for an in- 
vestigating committee having been reported out by the com- 
mittee, it should be adopted. I personally am glad that the 
Committee on Rules rescinded its former action.. I have never 
at any time believed that this was the time for further con- 
gressional investigation. We had our investigating committees 
at work nearly all of the last Congress. The time for congres- 
sional investigation of matters growing out of war activities 
has passed. The time for legal investigation and inquiry by 
legal officers of the Government, the time for examinations 
before grand juries, the time for trial, has arrived. A congres- 
sional investigation at this time could serve no other purpose 
than that of delay, of muddying the waters, of preventing 
prompt action by grand juries and of the courts. 

I am not surprised that gentlemen whose names may figure 
in investigations before grand juries prefer a congressionai in- 
vestigation to action by the grand juries and the courts. That 
is perfectly natural; that is their only hope; and while charging 
no one—I know, as does everyone within the sound of my voice, 
that every man who fears the outcome of legal investigation, 
action of grand juries and by the courts, welcomes congressional 
investigation, because it causes delays, tends to muddy the 
water, and holds out the hope of immunity. The officers of the 
administration have not influenced our opinion that congres- 
sional investigations at this time are unwise. None of them sug- 
gested that they should not be undertaken. We of the majority, 
believing that the time for loose investigation and the airing 
of mere sensation has passed, and that the time for legal action 
is here, take the responsibility of seeing to it that the Depart- 
ment of Justice and grand juries and the courts shall not be 
delayed or hampered by congressional investigations of the mat- 
ters they have under consideration. [Applause on the Republi- 
can side.] 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore}. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, my large interest in 
this matter is not confined to the small questions—they seem 
to me—that have been suggested by the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MoNnpDELL] and the gentleman from Kansis [Mr. 
CAMPBELL]. My large interest in this matter is the same that 
is beginning to be indicated by the general public, which is 
voicing itself quite emphatically in some of the leading news- 
papers of the country, including some of the great Republican 
organs like the New York Tribune. Those journals carry us 
back to the time when the country was shocked at the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Daugherty as Attorney General and proclaimed it 
in many ways. They carry us back to the more recent time 
when two gallant ex-service men, members, not of the minority 
party but of the majority party—Messrs. WooprurF and JoHN- 
son—rose on the floor of the House and made charges against 
the Attorney General that shocked many Members of the House 
upon both sides. They introduced a resolution for an investi- 
gation of the Attorney General. That resolution went to the 
Committee on Rules, and the chairman of that committee was 
so shocked by the direct and serious charges that had been 
made by Messrs. Wooprurr and JOHNSON that for the first time 
in my acquaintance with him on the floor of the House he 
showed a quality of independence, a purpose to act without 
partisanship. 

The chairman of the committee on the 3d of May voted for 
the resolution, and except for his so voting it could not have 
been passed, and now, forsooth, the chairman stands here and 
says the criticisms he hears in regard to the Attorney General 
and in regard to this whole business, makes him think of the 
issue from the mouth of a sewer. Yet he is responsible for 
those criticisms having been deliberately considered and for the 
resolution to investigate having been adopted. After the At- 
torney General had been in the office for more than a year, 
listening to and considering the charges against him, the chair- 
man of the committee was instrumental in having the reso- 
lution passed by his committee and directed to be brought 
before the House. The gentleman from Wyoming may not be 
estopped from lecturing this side of the House, the gentleman 
from Wyoming may not be barred from using such epithets 
and characterizations as the gentleman from Kansas has em- 
ployed, but the gentleman from Kansas surely is subject. to the 
bar of estoppel. He is in the attitude to-day of that rather 
unadmirable individual in Bunyon’s Pilgrims Progress, Mr, 
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Facing-both-ways. [Applause.] He not only knew ‘of pending 
prosecutions on the 8d of May but he knew, as a man and a 
lawyer, how prosecutions are conducted. He perhaps did not 
then know that certain prosecutions were going to be set on 
foot, because not until later—until he had been spurred by the 
charges of Messrs. Wooprurr and JoHNSON—did the Attorney 
General become active, but the gentleman from Kansas was as 
much a lawyer on the 3d of May and had as much acquaint- 
ance with the business of the courts on the 3d of May as he 
has now, and he found no reason on the 3d of May to try to 
stifle the resolution introduced by Mr. WooprufF and backed by 
Mr. Jounson of South Dakota. Nevertheless, he finds great 
reason for doing it to-day. Now, I wish to say this—and I 
speak for myself, and I think I can speak for every Member on 
this side of the House—that anyone who directly or indirectly 
charges that we who favor an investigation, who favor it» 
among other reasons, because the sentiment of the country 
calls for an investigation, that we are endeavoring to prevent 
the prosecution and conviction of malefactors can receive but one 
answer. If any such assertion should be made with respect to 
me or any of the gentlemen who surround me upon this side 
it shall be answered in only one way, and that by a sharp, 
short word of three letters. [Applause.] No one shall be per- 
mitted to attempt to deceive the country by any such assertion 
as that. We are here not only to support prosecutions but we 
are here, as the gentleman from Kansas is not, to support an 
inquiry into the conduct of officials who have been publicly 
arraigned because of their alleged misconduct, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I yield the gentleman five additional min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would suggest to the gentleman 
that he is proceeding out of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I ask that I may speak out of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to speak out of order. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may proceed out of order. [Ap- 
plause. } 

The SPEAKER. The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If the gentleman was showing 
the same consideration and generous concern for his country 
as he shows for me, I would not have any cause to complain 
of him now. [Applause.] When I have the time and strength, 
not as a partisan but as an American citizen and Representa- 
tive and as an American lawyer, I am going to discuss the 
record of the Attorney General since he took office. If the op- 
portunity is afforded me, I shall undertake to show that his con- 
duct is unparalleled so far in the history of the Department 
of Justice, and that if there ever was an official anywhere who 
ought to court investigation, if innocent, and, if guilty, ought 
to be brought to the bar of the Senate, it is the Attorney Gen- 
eral; and when I deal with the subject I shall not confine 
myself altogether to the war-fraud cases, so called, but shall 
include cases which have arisen since the close of the war. 

In April I introduced a resolution which was sent to the ceme- 
tery which is operated by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL], the chairman of the Committee on Rules—a ceme- 
tery where all Democratic measures are interred. 

A MemBer. The morgue. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That resolution had reference to 
the removal of officials of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing. In the remarks made somewhat later I said that the 
President had been guided and, in my opinion, wretchedly mis- 
guided by the Attorney General and by an official of the Treas- 
ury Department, and that under their guidance he had done a 
thing that was outrageous in its disregard of the interests and 
rights of a number of officials of the Government and in flout- 
ing the spirit of the civil service law. That resolution has not 
been considered and will not be considered. Certainly, no 
prusecutions can be prejudiced by having an investigation of 
that matter. And yet we are denied an ascertainment of the 
exact facts. I might make a showing here not only of the in- 
justice that was done the country and the officials who were 
removed by the order of the President, but I might undertake 
to make clear to the men and women of the country—and there 
is a larger percentage of women in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing than serve any other department of this Govern- 
ment—that men have been placed, pursuant to the order which 
I believe had the Attorney General’s full knowledge and active 
approval, at the very head of that bureau and who are to-day 
managing its affairs who are accounted by those who know 
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them best as disreputable. [Applause.] I might produce a 
record from the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
that shows that a third man who was placed in the position 
that had been filled by a constituent of my friend from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns]—his constituent was given a clean bill of 
health by the Treasury Department at 4.30 p. m., March 30, 
and dismissed at 6.30 the same day—who is under charges in 
a civil suit pending in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, one which the United States attorney of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and his superior, the Attorney General, 
should not ignore. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield one more minute to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I had not expected to 
discuss this matter this morning, but I shall try to discuss it 
hereafter, not only with reference to the general situation in 
which we find ourselves with respect to the Department of Jus- 
tice, but also with reference to this Bureau of Engraving situa- 
tion. I do not and will not discuss it as a party man. I would 
scorn to take the strict partisan attitude the gentleman who 
faces me has taken this morning, and which is so inconsistent 
with his previous course on the same matter. Compared with 
the coat of many colors the gentleman has worn in the trans- 
action relative to the Woodruff-Johnson resolution, the coat of 
Joseph would look like a mere monochrome. 

I can only say one further thing this morning, that I am 
about to offer a resolution which will not call for the investiga- 
tion of anybody or any department, but indicate how the House 
ought to save to itself the privilege of passing upon resolutions 
that are adopted by the Rules Committee and not be compelled 
to allow them to remain indefinitely in the pocket of the gentle- 
man from Kansas weeks and months after his committee has 
directed them to be reported. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I want to say that I intended to yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINcHER], and 
after he concludes his speech I shall try to insist, if possible, 
that we keep to the bill under consideration. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I wish to suggest that there have been three | 
speakers on that side. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I am not trying to cut off debate. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If the gentleman. is going to permit three 
speeches on that side, I insist that we have that many here. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Votsteap] has used 20 minutes and the 
gentleman from Arkansas 21 minutes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I would suggest that if the gentleman from 
Kansas is to proceed out of order for two minutes, I should 
have the same amount of time. I understand the gentleman 
from Minnesota to yield five minutes more. I want the same 
time exactly. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. F 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
praceed out of order. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I shall not object if the gentleman allows me to do the same 
thing over here and have the same amount of time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest that the gentleman 
from Minnesota is entitled to close, and if the gentleman from 
Arkansas uses more time, it should be used now. How much 
time is the gentleman from Minnesota going to yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Two minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. In order to equalize the time, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas would have one minute. Will the gentle- 
man from Minnesota use that time on this subject now and not 
wait until the gentleman has concluded? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If you are going to speak out of order—— 

Mr. TILLMAN. All right. I bow to the decision of the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to ask if the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. JoHNson] is on the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not see the gentleman. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will ask if the gentleman from Michigan 
is on the floor and if he desires any time? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I will state to the gentleman that I will 
be glad to utilize the minute he has remaining. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I very gladly and cheerfully yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas yields five 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan |Mr. WoopruFF]. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to speak out of order, 
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Is there objection? {After a pause.] The 
Chair! hears none. 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I can: net say that I :was 
surprised this morning when the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] pulled from his pocket a document, ‘which I -first 
anticipated might be my reselution,:and: proceeded to read. In 
his discussion of this question he has very carefully overlooked 
and ignored everything ‘that: has been charged in the House upon 
the subject of the way the Department of Justice has handied 
or mishandled the war-fraud cases. If he will examine the 
charges I have made and the charges that have been made by 
my friend from South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson], mot a one of 
which has been denied, he will recognize the :fact that the 
promise of the Attorney General to properly handle the war- 
fraud cases is precisely the same promise that the:same Attor- 
ney General made to the House and to the country one long 
year ago. If you will recollect, about a year ago Mr. Daugherty 
gave an interview to the press in which he stated he was about 
to bring these war grafters to justice; that it was his purpose 
when he was. going, on this fishing trip to throw back the little 
fish and keep only the big.ones. As a matter of fact, when the 
Attorney General started out upon that fishing trip, I take it 
he must have forgotten his bait, because up to date if he has 
hooked a minnow or.a whale the country has not been able to 
discover it. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I approve very heartily the appointment 
of Mr. McCullough and the appointment of our colleague, Mr. 
Reavis, as Assistant Attorney General. I have unbounded 
confidence in both of these gentlemen. I believe that if the At- 
torney General will turn them loose on these cases and let them 
do as they want to do, the country will be well satisfied with 
the way the Department of Justice will operate. But the Mem- 
bers here must always bear in mind that the Attorney General, 
who for 14 long months has brought to the bar of justice not one 
single grafter, in the present reorganization of his office retains 
to himself at all times the right to say who shall and who shall 
not be prosecuted. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. 
a moment? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Certainly. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. I just want to say that the rea- 
son why ‘Mr. Daugherty reserves for himself the right to say 
who shal! or shall not be prosecuted might be found in the words 
of the gentleman from Kansas {Mr. Camperrt)] himself, if I re- 
member the words correctly. In the course of his remarks he 
said that when these conspicuous crooks and grafters marched 
off to the penitentiary Daugherty might lead them ‘there. 

Mr. WOODRUFF, Ido not eare to comment upon that. But 
I do want to call the attention of the House to this one fact, 
and that is that'Mr. Reavis, Mr. McCuflough, and Mr. Stein- 
brink, or anyone else, called in by the Attorney General to 
assist in the prosecution of these cases will be there only in the 
capacity of subordinates, and as ‘such must do as they are told. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Gertainly. 

Mr. KING. Will these two eminent genthemen be required ‘to 
proceed in: their prosecutions without the aid of Captain Scaife 
and Major Watts? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Unquestionably they will be. Up to date 
I have learned of no movement on the part of the Attorney 
General to call into these cases the men who have, for the De- 
partment of Justice, investigated these eases. 

Mr. CARTER. |Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Gertainly. 

Mr. CARTER. When were Mr. McCulloch and Mr. Reavis 
appointed? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I learned from the statement of the. gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr, Campsetn] that Mr. McCulloch was 
invited some time in March last. Mr, Reavis has been ‘re- 
tained, I understand, during the past three weeks, 

Mr. CARTER. Was not that more than 12 months after the 
present Attorney General had qualified, and after your resolu- 
tion of investigation had been presented? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes. Mr. MeCulloch has been retained 
to handie the cantonment cases, and this occurred more than 
six months after the-man in the Department of Justice, in 
whose hands the Attorney General had placed the handling of 
these contracts, had announced that these cases -were closed; 
that there was nothing to them, 

Mr. CARTER. And if the gentleman will permit, that was 
the first act in his defense of the Attorney General; that was 
the first act that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Campsety] 
has cited which the Attorney General has done to prosecute the 
war grafters? 


Will the gentleman yield for 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman :from Michigan 
Aas expired. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman desire 
more time? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes; I would like to have two «minutes 
more. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 

A Meaper. Oh, no! 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman, of course, has the right to 
object to his speaking ‘out of -order. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I.ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
preceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to speak out of order. Is there objection? 

« Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, it seems to me 
this discussion should come to an end some time. Is this the 
last speaker ? 

Mr. KING. You have let everybody speak here who wanted 
speak, 
The SPHAKER. Is there objection? ‘ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KBARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Certainly. 

Mr. KBARNS. Does the gentieman know that early in Janu- 
rary Mr. Daugherty, as Attorney General of the United States, 
announced that he was preparing to prosecute these war-frauil 
and graft cases? 

Mr. WOQDRUFF. I had not:known of his January announce- 
ment, but I have already mentioned the one of a year ago. I 
know that the Attorney General stated two weeks ago that for 
many months he had been trying to seeure the ‘services of able 
and conscientious attorneys to handle these cases, and that he 
had been unsuccessful. And I want to say’to you now that thai 
is the most dastardly arraignment of the American bur that has 
ever been made. [Applause,] 

Mr. KEARNS. I will make the. statement to the gentleman 
that early in January he was trying to surround himself with 
deputy attorneys general to conduct the prosecutions; and I 
will say this, further, that these fraud cases were already pres- 
ent on the 11th day of November, 1918, and no Attorney General 
up to the 4th of March, 1921, ever turned a hand .to prosecute 
any of them. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I am sure the gentleman would not ex- 
pect the Attorney General of the preceding administration . to 
presecute either himself or his friends. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say a word further about the 
Attorney General and his inability to secure able assistants in 
this work: Three weeks ago he announced that he had, been 
entirely umsuccessful in securing these assistants, and yet two 
or three weeks later he announces that he has secured the serv- 
ices of very eminent gentlemen throughout the country, and that 
in the face of the fact that three weeks previously he had an- 
nounced that for months. and months he has been unable to find 
such gentlemen. [Applause.] 

Now, just.a word in closing. It is probable that the action of 
the Committee on Rules this morning has foreclosed action by 
the House upon this resolution. But I want to serve notice 
upon every Member of this House that if the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s department dees not secure the results that. he now 
states he will secure; if the Department of Justice does not 
properly function in these cases, you will find me here when 
Congress meets again calling attention to his dereliction, and 
you gentlemen who will have had an opportunity to go baek 
home and talk to your constituents will come back here singing 
a different song from that which some of you have been singing 
here to-day. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TincHERr]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. TINGHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order, 
The SPEAKER. 

quest? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I would not have asked for 
any time on this question had not my friend from Vixginia 
[Mr. Moorr], who is ordinarily so passive and has such control 
of himself, evinced such feeling in this matter. He served 
notice here that he was going to take the floor later on to de- 
nounce the Attorney General.of the United States. 

I can recall when we had congressional investigations, at a 
time when I think they were in place, and I then thought it 


to 
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was proper that we should have them, because we could not 
have anything else. The executive departments of the Govern- 
ment were in charge of the “class of ” people so well expressed 
by’ the gentleman from Michigan a moment ago; and I can 
recall, too, that when the various subcommittees brought in 
their reports here the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee 
{Mr. GaArretr], whe has evinced such feeling in this matter 
this morning, appeared before this House and with all the ora- 
tory and force that he used this morning advocated the minor- 
ity report to the majority report of that subcommitee. 

But that is neither here nor there. We have an Attorney Gen- 
eral, I thought he was all right. I did not hear a man on 
that side of the House raise one word against the Attorney 
General until a certain incident occurred, and that was the in- 
dictment, or the notice that there would be an indictment, ad- 
vocated by him, and backed up by him, of this man Morse. 
Immediately we began to hear speeches attacking him person- 
ally, going back into his record—speeches not only in this 
Chamber but in the other Chamber. 

Who is Morse? Where are the Morse shipyards? Why is 
it that certain gentlemen on every occasion rise in their places 
in this House to denounce the Attorney General or say some- 
thing slurring of him ever since that indictment? It has been 
charged in that indictment, and the indictment by the grand 
jury has been sustained by the’courts, that he filched from the 
Government money to build a “mansion” in the grand Old 
Dominion of Virginia, in a certain congressional district. 

Why all this feeling? Who wants to handicap Daugherty so 
that he can not obtain the conviction of Morse? I have no 
brief for any of them. I want every profiteer and every gouger 
who stole from this Government during the war prosecuted. I 
am thankful that this morning any Member of Congress who 
has facts can appear before the Federal grand jury here in this 
District and offer those facts where we can have prosecutions, 
instead of majority and minority reports from a congressional 
committee, [Applause.] That is the effective and orderly way. 
I am not opposed to any investigation when any fact war- 
rants, but I do want prosecutions, Let us not clear Morse. Oh, 
I' have passed the Morse shipyards. I know of the unfinished 
ships in the Morse shipyards and of the mansions that he was 
constructing with Government money, and I say to you that I 
bid Harry Daugherty Godspeed in this prosecution whether he 
some time in the past favored the pardon of that man or not. 
No matter what the past may have contained, if Morse is guilty 
of the things he is indicted for, no man’s voice should be raised 
in his behalf in either Chamber of this Congress, and no man 
should throw mud at Daugherty simply because he has begun 
proceedings against Morse. Perhaps I am wrong, but did you 
ever hear a Democrat in either House of Congress criticize 
Harry Daugherty until Morse was indicted? I thank you. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I think the gen- 
tleman has a little time remaining. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I said I yielded it back. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the.gentleman yield be- 
fore he yields back his time? ; 

Mr. TINCHER. No; I have yielded my time. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. VoLSTEAD: Page 3, line 15, after the word 
“him,” strike out the word “many” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “may.” 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. This is to correct a clerical error. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If no gentleman desires to make any fur- 
ther speech, I move the previous question on the bill to the final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. VoLsTEAD, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

EMPLOYMENT OF FEDERAL PRISONERS. 

The SPEAKER. Has the Committee on the Judiciary any 
further business? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. We have. Mr. Speaker, I call up House 
Concurrent Resolution 53, to create a joint committee of the 
Senate and House of Representatives to determine what em- 
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ployment can be furnished Federal prisoners, and for other 


purposes. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar and the 
House automatically resolves itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr Hustep] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of House Concurrent Resolution 53, with Mr. Husrep in 
the chair. ¢ 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of a con- 
current resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That a special joint committee of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives be created, composed of three members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate and three members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives, to be designated by the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Semmpee iar ie that shall investigate and report to Congress, not 
later than the first Monday in December, 1922, what articles it is 
desirable to manufacture in the United States penitentiaries at Leaven- 
worth, Kans., and McNeil Island, Wash., the cost of erecting buildings 
and the equipment of such buildings with the necessary machinery 
for the production of any such articles, the probable cost of manu- 
facture of such articles and the prices now paid under contract for 
such articles, and such other data as may be pertinent to the general 
inquiry. Such committee may employ clerical and stenographie as- 
sistance, and the expenses thereof and of the committee may be paid 
one-half out of the contingent fund of the Senate and one-half out 
of the contingent fund of the House of Representatives upon vouchers 
to be approved by the chairman of such joint committee, but such 
expenses shall not exceed $2,000, which sum may be appropriated 
therefor. 

With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 10, after the figures “1922” insert “as to employment 

of prisoners and.’ 

age 1, line 11, after the word “ to” insert the words “ produce or.” 
* Page 2, line 11, after the figures “$2,000” strike out the words 
“ which sum may be appropriated therefor.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, this legislation was sug- 
gested by the prison authorities and by the Attorney General, 
We have two prisons, one at Leavenworth, Kans., and another 
at MeNeil Island, Wash., where at present there is no adequate 
provision for prisoners to do any sort of labor. The original 
proposition as I introduced it at the request of the Department 
of Justice was to create a commission consisting of members 
of the Appropriations Committees of the two Houses and the 
various prison authorities. When it-came before the Judiciary 
Committee we concluded that it would be better to have a joint 
committee appointed from the membership of the Judiciary 
Committees of the two Houses, for the reason that those com- 
mittees have jurisdiction of this sort of legislation. It would 
seem apparent that it would be better to have members of these 
two committees functioning in making this investigation in con- 
nection with the Department of Justice and the prison author- 
ities than members of the Appropriations Committees, that have 
no power to report the necessary legislation. 

It is very important that action be taken in the near future. 
Up to within a few months there has been more or less work to 
do in the erectiog of buildings upon the prison grounds, but the 
buildings are about completed and something else must be pro- 
vided to give the prisoners employment. Everybody who has 
had anything to do with prison matters realizes that the worst 
thing possible is to have prisoners remain in confinement with- 
out some opportunity to work. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. What kind of work are the 
prisoners required to do at this time? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. At this time they are simply helping to 
construct buildings upon the prison grounds, but the buildings, 
as I said, are about finished. We did provide a cotton-duck 
factory at Atlanta, and there we have an opportunity to employ 
practically the entire force. During the last year, which was 
the first year when the Government cotton-duck factory Op- 
erated, we saved $128,000 from the products manufactured by 
the prisoners there, There is no question but that prisoners 
can in a large measure be made self-sustaining if we furnish 
them suitable work. We realize that it is difficult to find work 
against which the labor organizations will not complain, but I 
think such work can be provided, and if the gentleman will read 
the letter of the Attorney General which is attached to the 
report he will find that the matter has been pretty carefully 
considered and that there is a kind of work that can be fur- 
nished to these prisoners that will not be seriously objected to 
by anyone so far as I know. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. This concurrent resolution provides for the 
appointment of three members from the Senate Judie ary Com- 
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mittee and a like number from the Judiciary Committee of the 
House to make this investigation and report. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes, 

Mr. RAKER. Have not the two committees of the Senate 
and the House all the assistants, and could not the two’ com- 
mittees jointly now determine what would be a feasible in- 
dustry to be placed in the two places? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD: It is believed that it would be better to 
have a joint committee, as that might aid in having the two 
committees agree oh what should be done, and besides that, 
we believe it would be better to have a smaller committee act 
than the entire Judiciary Committees of the House and the 
Senate. They would have, of course, to consult the various 
officers who have charge of prison work, as there is no doubt an 
advantage to have a joint committee of this kind. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will it be the purpose of this committee 
to work out some plan later to be enacted into law whereby 
the prisoners will be employed in a profitable way? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is it. 

The resolution was read for amendment. 

The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 10, after the figures 1922, insert ‘‘as to employment of 
prisoners and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 11, after the word “to” insert the words “ produce or.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 12, strike out the words “ which sum may be appro- 
priate therefor.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, [I move’ that the committ 
do now rise and report the concurrent resolution to the Hou 
with the amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the concurrent resolution do 
pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hustev, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration House Concurrent 
Resolution 53, and had directed him to report the same back 
with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the resolution as amended 
do pass. 

The SPEAKER, Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

There was no demand for a separate vote. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


DEVELOPMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK, 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Joint Reso- 
lution 337, granting consent of Congress: and authority to the 
Port of New York Authority to execute the comprehensive 
plan approved by the States of New York and New Jersey by 
chapter 43, Laws of New York, 1922, and chapter 9, Laws: of 
New Jersey, 1922. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Whereas pursuant to the agreement or compact entered into by the 
States of New York and New Jersey under date of April 30, 1921, 
and consented to by the Congress of the United States by resolution 
signed by the President on the 23d day of August, 1921, the two 
States have agreed upon a comprehensive plan for the development of 
the port of New York; and | 

Whereas the carrying out. and executing. of the said plan will the 
better promote and facilitate commerce between the States and between 
the States and foreign nations’ and provide better and chenper trans- 
portation’ of property and aid im providing better postal, military, and 
other services of value to the Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc,, That, subject always to the approval of the officers and 
agents of the United States as required by acts of Congress touching 
the jurisdiction and control of the United States over the matters, 
or any part thereof, covered by this resolution, the consent of Con- 
gress is hereby given to the supplemental agreement between the States 
of New York and New ee eee by chapter 43, Laws of New 
York, 1922, and chapter 9, ws of New Jersey, 1922, covering the 
comprehensive plan for the development of the port of New York em- 
braced in said statutes in form following, that is to say: 

“ Sectron 1. Prineiples to govern the development : 

“ Pirst. That terminal operations within the port district, so far as 
economicalHy practicable, should be unified, 

“Second. That there should be consolidation of shipments at proper 
clussification points so as to eliminate duplication of effort, in lemt 
loading of equipment, and realize reduction in expenses. 

“ Third. That there should. be the most. direct routing. of. all com- 
modities so as to avoid centers of congestion, conflicting currents, and 
long truck hauls. 

_‘ Fourth. That terminal stations established under) the comprehen- 
sive plan should be union stations,.so far as practicable. 
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“ Fifth, That the process of coordinating facilities should, so far as 
practicable, adopt casting facilities as integral parts of the new system 
so as to avoid neetiless destruction of existing capital investment and 
reduce so far as may be possible the requirements for new capital; and 
endeavor should be made to obtaim the consent of local municipalities 
within the port district for the coordination of their present and con- 
templated ert and terminal facilities with the whole plan. 

Sixth. That freight from all railroads must be brought to all parts 
of the port wherever practicable without cars breaking bulk, and this 
necessitates tunnel connection between New Jersey and Long Island, 
and tunnel or bridge connections between other parts of the port. 

Seventh. That there should be urged upon the Federal authorities 
improvements of channels so as to give access for that type of water- 
borne commerce adapted to the various forms of development which: the 
respective shore fronts and adjacent lands of the port would best lend 
themselves to. 

“Pighth. That highways for motor-truck traffic should be laid out 
so as to permit the most efficient interrelation between. terminals, piers, 
and industrial establishments not equipped with railroad sidings an 
for the distribution of building materials and many other commotities 
which must be handled by trucks; these highways to connect with) exist 
ing or projected bridges, » and ferries. 

“ Ninth. That definite methods for prompt relief should be devised 
which can be applied for the better coordination and operation of exist- 
ing facilities while larger and more comprehensive plans for future 
development are being carried out. 

“Sec. 2, The bridges, tunnels, and belt lines forming the compre 
hensive plan are generally and in outline indicated en maps filed by the 
Port of New York Authority in the offices of the secretaries of the 
—— of New York and New Jersey and are hereinafter described in 
outline. 

“Sec. 3. Tunnels and bridges to form part of the plan: (a) A tun- 
nel or tunnels connecting the New Jersey shore and the Brooklyn shore 
of New York to provide through-line connection between the tramscontil- 
nental railroads now having their terminals in New Jersey, with the 
Long, Island Railroad and the New York connecting railroad on Long 
Tsland and with the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad and 
the New York, New Haven & Martford Railroad in the Bronx, and to 
provide continueus transportation of freight between the Queens, 
Brooklyn, and Bronx sections of the port to and from all parts of the 
westerly section of the port for all of the transcontinental railroads. 
(b) A bridge and/or tunnel across or under the Arthur Kil, and/or 
the existing bridge ates to provide direct freight carriage between 
New Jersey and Staten Island. (c) The location of all such. tunnels 
or bridges to be at the shortest, most accessible, and most economical 
points practicable, taking account of existing facilities now located 
within the port district and providing for and taking account of all 
reasonably: foreseeable future growth in all parts of the district. 

“Sec. 4. Manhattan service: The island of Manhattan to be con 
nected with New Jersey by bridge or tunnel, or both, and freight 
destined to and from Manhattan to be carried underground, so far as 
practicable by such system, automatic electric as hereinafter described 
or otherwise, as will furnish the most expeditious, economical, and 
practicable transportation of freight, especially meat, produce, milk, 
and other conimodities comprising the daily needs: of the people. Suit- 
able markets, union inland terminal stations and warehouses to be 
laid out at points most convenient to the homes and industries upon 
the island, the said system to be connected witl all the transcontinental 
railroads terminating in New Jersey and by appropriate connection 
with the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, and the Long Island Railroads. 

“Sec. 5. Belt lines: The numbers hereinafter used correspond with 
the numbers which have been placed on the map of the comprehensive 
plan to identify the various belt lines and marginal railronds,. 

“No. 1, middle belt line: Connects New Jersey and Staten Island 
and the railroads on the westerly side of the port with Brooklyn, 
Queens, The Bronx, and the railroads on the easterly side of the port. 
Connects with the New York Central Railroad in The Bronx; with the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad in The Bronx; with the 
Long Island Railroad in Queens and Brooklyn; with the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad near Wiizabethport and in Staten Island; with the Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. of New Jersey at Blizabethport and at points in 
Newark and Jersey City; with the Pennsylvania Railroad in Newark 
and Jersey ne with the Lehigh Valley Railroad in Newark and 
Jersey City; with the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad in 
Jersey City and the Secaucus meadows; with the Erie Railroad in 
Jersey ow, and the Secaucus meadows; with the New York, Susque- 
hanna & Western, the New York, Ontario & Western, and the West 
Shore Railroads on the westerly side of the Palisades above the Wee- 
hawken Tunnel. 

“The route of the middle belt line, as shown on said =e is in 

eneral as follows: Commencing at the Hudson River at Spuyten 

yvil, running easterly and southerly generally along the easterly 
side of the Harlem River, utilizing existing. lines so far as practicable 
and improving and adding where necessary, to a connection with Hell 
Gate Bridge and the New Hayen Railroad, a distance of approximately 
7 miles; thence continuing ih a general seutherly @irectto n, utiliving 
existing lines and improving and adding where necessary, to a point 
near Bay Ridge, a distance of approximately 184 miles; thence by a 
new tunnel under New York Bay in a northwesterly direction to a 
jortal in Jersey City er Bayonne, a distance of approximately 5 miles, 
fo a connection with the tracks of the Pennsylvania and Lehigh Valley 
Railroads; thence in a generally northerly direction along. the easterly 
side of Newark Bay and the Hackensack River at the westerly font of 
the Patisades, utilizing existing tracks and os and adding 
where necessary, making connections with the Jersey Central, Penn- 
sylvania, Lehigh Valley. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Erie, New 
ork, Susquehanna & Western, New York, Ontario & Western, and 
West Shore Railroads, a distance of approximately 10 milés. From the 
westerly portal of the Bay Tunnel and from the line along the easterly 
side of Newark Bay by the bridges ¢i the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey (crossing the Hackensack and Passaic Rivers) and of the Penn- 
sylvania and high Valley Railroads (crossing Newark Bay) to the 
line of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, running along the west- 
erly side of Newark Bay and thence southerly along this line to a con- 
nection with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad south of Elizabethport, 
utilizing, existing..lines so far as practicable and improving and adding 
where necessary, a distance of approximately 12 miles; ence in an 
easterly direction crossing the Arthur Kill, utilizing existing lines so 
far as practicable and improving and adding where necessary, along 
the northerly and easterly shores of Staten Island te the new city 
piers and to a connection, if the city of New York consents thereto, 
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with the tunnel under the Narrows te. Broek} provided for under 
Chapter 700, of the laws of the State of New York for. 1921, 

AX. 2: A marginal railroad to The Bronx anes oes the 
shore of the Hast River: and Westchester Creek, con g' With. the 
a a Ge 1) and we: ae: York, New Haven & Hart- 
‘or road in 6: dialer. estchester. 

“No.3: A marginal fn ad in Queens and Brooklyn extending 
along Flushing Creek, Flushing Bay, the Bast River, and the uppes 
New. York Bay. Connects with the middle belt line (No, 1). by_lines 
No. 4, No. 5, No. 6, and directly at the southerly, end at Bay Ridge. 
Existing lines to be utilized and improved and added to and new 
built. where lines do not now exist. 

“No, 4: Ap existing. line to be improved and added to where neces- 
sary. Connects the middle belt line Pre. 1) with the marginal rajil- 
road (No. 3) near its northeasterly end. 

“No. &: An exis line to be improved and added to where neces- 
sary. Connects; the middle belt. line (No. 1) with the marginal railroad 
(No. 3) im Lond, Island City, 

“No. 6: Connects the middie belt line (No. 1) with the marginal 
railroad (No. 8) in the Greenpoint section of Brooklyn. The existing 
portion to be improved and added to where n . 

“No. 7: A marginal railroad surrounding the northerly and westerly 
on =, Bay. A new line. Connects with the middle belt 
me (No. . 

“No. 8: Am existing line to be improved ang added to where neces- 
sary. Hxtends along the southeasterly shore of Staten Island. Con- 
nects with middle belt line (No. 1). 

“No. 9: A marginal railroad Sew along the westerly shore of 
Staten Island and & branch connection with No. 8. Connects with the 
middle belt line (No, 1) and with a. branch from the outer belt line 


(No, 15) 

“ No. of existing lines, to be improved 

onnects with the middle belt line 

by way of marginal railroad No. 11. Extends along the 
shore of Raritan Dak, Aas through the territory south of the 
New unswick. 
railroad extending from a connection with the 
proposed outer belt line (No. 15) near New Brunswick along the 
northerly shore of the Raritam River to Perth Amboy, thence northerly 
along the westerly side of the Arthur Kiil to a connection with the 
middie belt line (No. 1) south of Blizabethport. The portion of this 
line which exists to be improved and added te where necessary. 

‘No. 12: A marginal) railroad extending along the easterly shore of 
Hasek and the Hackensack River and connects with the middle 

t line 0. 1). 

“No. 18: A. marginal railroad extending along the westerly side of 
the Hudson River and the upper New. York Bay. Made up mainly of 
existing lines—the Erie Terminal, Jersey Junction, Hoboken Shore, 
National Docks Railroads. To be improved and added to where neces- 
sary. To be connected with middle belt line (No. 1). 

“No. 14: A marginal railread. connecting with the. middle belt line 
(No. 1) and extend through the Hackensack and Secaucus meadows. 

““No. 15: An outer belt line extending around the westerly limits of 
the port distriet beyond the congested section. Northerly terminus on 
the Hudson: River at Piermont. Canneects by poco railroads at the 
southerly end with the harhor waters. below the congested section. By 
spurs connects with the middle belt line (No. 1) on the westerly shore 
of Newark Bay and with the marginal railroad on the westerly shore of 
Staten Island (No, 9). 

“No. 16; The automatic electric system for serving Manhattan Is- 
land, Its yards to connect with the middle belt line and with all the 
railroads of the port distriet. A standard gauge underground railroad 
deep enough in Manhattan to permit of two levels of rapid-transit sub- 
ways to pass over it. Standard railroad cars to be brought through to 
Manhattan terminals for perishables and food products in refrigerator 
cars. Cars with merchandise freight to be stopped at its yards. 
Freight from standard cars to be transferred onto wheeled containers, 
thence to special electrically propelled. cars, which will bear it to Man- 
hattan. Freight to be kept om wheels between the door of the standard 
freight car at the transfer point and the tailboard of the truck at the 
Manhattan terminal or the stere door, as may be elected by the shipper 
or consignee, eliminating extra handling. Union termi stations to 
be located on Manhattan in zones as far as practicable of equal truck- 
ing distance, as to pick-ups and deliveries, to be served by this system. 
Terminals to contain storage space and space for other facilities, the 
system to bring all. the railroads: of the port te Manhattan. 

“Sec. 6. The determination of the exact loeation, system, and char- 
acter of each*of the said tunnels, bridges, belt lines, approaches, 
classification yards, warehouses, terminals, or other improvements 
shall be made by the Port Authority after publie none and further 
study, but in general the location thereof shall be as indicated upon 
said map, and as herein described. 

“Sec. 7. The right to add to, modify, or change any rt of the 
foregoing comprehensive plan is. reserved by each State, with the con- 
currence of the other.” 

And the consent of Congress is hereby given to the carrying out 
and effectuation of said comprehensive plan, and the said Port of 
New. York Authority is authorized and empowered to carry out and 
effectuate the same: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as impairing or in any manner affecting any right or juris- 
diction of the United States in and over the on which forms the 
subject of said agreement: further, That no bridges, tunnels, 
or other structures shall be built across, under, or in any of the waters 
of the United States, and no change shall be made in the navigable 
capacity or condition of any such waters, until the plans therefor have 
been approved by the Chief of Engineers and the Seeretary of War. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this resolution is 
hereby expressly reserved. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. ANsorer]. 

Mr. ANSORGE. Mr. Speaker, on August 23, 1921, President 
Harding signed the bill known as the Edge-Ansorge joint reso- 
lution granting consent of Congress to the treaty between the 
States of New York and New Jersey, creating the port of New 
York district and establishing the Port of New York Authority 
for the comprehensive development of.the port of New York. 

Now, the two States have agreed upon the detailed plans for 
the development of the port and by the bill now before the 
House consent and authority of Congress is asked to the carry- 
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ing out and effeetuation of the comprehensive plan and that 
the Port of New York Authority be authorized and empowered 
to carry out and effectuate the same. 

The detailed plans approved by this bill provide for extensive 
tumnels, bridges, terminals, and: belt lines which will bring the 
transcontinental railroads: into the city of New York, thereby 
eliminating congestion, delay, and expense of distributing food- 
stuffs and other commodities ta the people of Greater New York 
and vicinity. The plans provide that terminals within. the port 
shall be unified and consolidation of shipments shall be made 
at proper points te eliminate duplication of effort, congestion, 
and long truek hauls: Anether provision calls for the laying 
out of highways for motor-truck traffic, for prompt and efficient 
distribution of building material and other commodities which 
must be handled by trucks, such, highways toe cenneet with ex- 
isting or proposed bridges, tunnels, and ferries, 

Heretofore the lack of cooperation between the two States 
in the development of the port of New York has been mainly 
responsible for the congestion which now characterizes the 
receipt and distribution. of foodstuffs in the city of New York 
and adjoining territory, At the present time the terminal 
facilities at the port are woefully inadequate and antiquated. 

It is estimated that it now costs three times as much to move 
foodstuffs from the meadows of New Jersey to upper Manhattan 
and the Bronx as it does to bring them all the way from the 
Middle West to the meadews of New Jersey. 

For many years the States of New York and New Jersey have 
been endeavoring to reach an agreement whereby they could 
cooperate in developing New York Harber and the contiguous 
waterways and ports. 

Four years ago the two States by legislative enactment cre- 
ated a joint commission, which made a thorough study of har- 
ber conditions. In conformance with the recommendations of 
that commission, which was known as the New York-New Jer- 
sey Port and Harber Development Commission, the two States 
entered into an agreement or compact) for the creation of the 
pert of New York district and the establishment. of the Port 
of New York Authority for the comprehensive development of 
the port of New York. That treaty or compact between the 
two States was signed with appropriate ceremonies at the 
chamber of commerce in the city of New York on April 30, 
1921. 

It has been said that the signing.of that treaty was one of 
the most important events in the history of the two States 
and in the annals of real constructive progress in the United 
States. 

To indicate the nonpolitical character of the Port of New 
York Authority it is interesting te note that the Republican 
governor of New York has appointed the former Democratic 
governor of New York as one of the members of the Port 
Authority to represent New York. The State platforms of both 
the Republican and Democratie parties in 1920 advocated the 
creation of a port authority with adequate powers te develop 
the port. There never was a project. that savored less of poli- 
tics and sectionalism than the propesed plan to develop the 
port: under unified joint control. 

The treaty expressly provides that no preperty held by any 
city or municipality shall be used without the consent of such 
city or municipality. Nor has the State of New York or the 
State of New Jersey parted with any of their sovereign rights 
nor relinquished control of any property belonging to the people 
of the two States. Furthermore, the joint resolution heretofore 
adopted and the one now before the House expressly provide 
that nothing therein contained shall be construed as impairing 
or in any manner affecting any right or jurisdiction of the 
United States in and over the region which forms the subject of 
the agreement. The Secretary of War has already passed upon 
the bill before the House and several provisions suggested by 
him have been incorporated in the bill as reintroduced by me on 
May 26, 1922. The principal proviso added at the suggestion 
of the War Department is that contained on page 18 of the bill 
to the effect that— 

No bridges, tunnels; or other structures shall be built across, under, or 
in any of the waters of the United States, and no change shall be made 
in the navigable capacity or condition of —. such waters until the 
plans therefor have been approved by the Chief of Engineers and the 
Seeretary of War. 

It will be seen, therefore, that neither the treaty nor the com- 
prehensive plan violates any principle of home rvle, and that 
the cities, States, and the Nation are fully protected. 

The adoption of the treaty and the comprehensive plan he- 
tween the two States were the first real progress made by the 
two States to jointly develop the port of New York. 

One of the reasons why the port of New York has not received 
its share of congressional appropriations has been that the two 
States were not in harmony and failed to join in any requests, 
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Prior to the study by the New York-New Jersey Port and Harbor 
Development Commission the two.States had done nothing ex- 
cept to encourage rivalry in the port. The Army Board of En- 
gineers was unwilling to indorse appropriations for developing 
the port until there was some plan for the future. At one time 
New Jersey sought to secure a differential in its favor against 
‘New York. In the harbor-pollution case New York actually 
sued New Jersey in the United States Supreme Court. Each 
State said the other was polluting the harbor. The United 
States Supreme Court told both States to go back and sit around 
the table and agree upon a constructive solution of the harbor- 
pollution problem. In the rate case the Interstate Commerce 
Commission told both States to sit around a table and work out 
a constructive plan. Now, the States, by the treaty and com- 
prehensive plan of development, have “agreed not to disagree” 
and to work jointly in the development of the port of New York, 
which is not alone an asset of the two States but an asset of 
the entire Nation. 

The Secretary of War, in giving his approval to the original 
treaty resolution, stated that any improvement to the port of 
New York would be of benefit to the entire Nation. President 
Harding, in signing the Edge-Ansorge bill, congratulated the 
States of New York and New Jersey upon the spirit of coopera- 
tion for the future development of the port under unified joint 
control. The President expressed the hope that under the au- 
thority granted by the joint resolution the port of New York 
would become an ever-increasing asset of the Nation. That 
the House and Senate took a broad view of the proposed im- 
provement to the port is evidenced by the fact that the resolu- 
tion passed both Houses last July without a dissenting vote. 

To date but 3 per cent of all Federal appropriations for river 
and harbor improvement have been expended on New York, and 
this in spite of the fact that more than 51 per cent of all the 
commerce of the Nation passes through the port of New York. 
This undoubtedly looks like discrimination. But there has 
been reason in the past for the failure of Congress to make 
necessary appropriations; till now we have had no constructive 
plan to present to Congress. New York and New Jersey were 
at loggerheads and were working at cross-purposes. Since the 
treaty of 1834 between the two States New York and New Jer- 
sey had done nothing jointly for the constructive development 
of the port. There was no cooperation of any sort either 
within the States or between the States. If, therefore, the 
people within the New York part of the district are for the 
first time realizing their unity, and under the leadership of the 
Port of New York Authority are working toward a comprehen- 
sive plan, Congress is not wholly to blame if we have not se- 
cured for New York port the fair share of appropriations to 
which we are entitled. I am satisfied that now the comprehen- 
sive plan for the improvement of the port of New York has been 
adopted by the two States, we shall be able to secure adequate 
cooperation from Congress to make it effective. The cost of 
doing business at the port of New York is reflected throughout 
the entire country. The port of New York is not a local matter. 
It is distinctly national in scope and function. 

The port of New York should be efficiently and constructively 
organized and furnished with modern methods of pier, rail, 
water, and freight facilities and adequately protected in time 
of war. 

The treaty between New York and New Jersey and the com- 
prehensive plan, adopted by the legislatures, and for which 
consent of Congress is, I hope, about to be given, mark the 
culmination of the most forward step ever taken for the intelli- 
gent and comprehensive development of the greatest natural 
port in the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in the interest of more 
accurate procedure and in more concrete conformity to the 
authorization of Congress, I move to amend, on page 4, line 23, 
by striking out the words “is authorized and empowered” 
and inserting after the word “the,” in line 23, the words “ the 
consent of Congress is hereby given to the.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MontaGun: Page 12, line 23, after the 
word “ Authority,” strike out the words “is authorized and em- 
powered” and, in the same line, after the word “the,” insert the 
words “consent of Congress is hereby given to the.” 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the Constitution authorizes 
Congress to consent to the agreement between these States. 
We have given that consent. Here is language which author- 
izes Congress in turn to authorize and empower the city of 
New York to carry out a certain agreement, We can do no 
more than consent. The authority of the Port of New York 
Authority to effectuate this plan is derived trom the agree- 


ment itself, to which we will give consent because there is no 
objection to the bill, Therefore, in the interest of better prac- 
tice and to conform to the organic requirement, I think the 
amendment which I have suggested should be adopted. 

Mr. ANSORGE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be recognized 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. ANsorcGE]. 

Mr, ANSORGE. Mr. Speaker, I dislike very much to oppose 
the amendment suggested by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. MonTacuE]. It seems to me that if we add the words 
suggested by him we are in effect repeating the language of 
lines 21 and 22 of page 12 and not adding anything not already 
contained in the resolution. Furthermore, by lines 23 and 24 
of page 12 the Port of New York Authority is merely author- 
ized to proceed and carry out certain plans which it has made. 
The Federal Government is not surrendering any right by telling 
the two States to proceed and do what they have agreed to do. 
The proviso beginning on line 24 protects the Federal Govern- 
ment so that the Federal Government is not surrendering any 
of its rights over its navigable waters. That proviso reads as 
follows: 

That nothing herein contained shall be construed as impairing or 
in any manner affecting any right or jurisdiction of the United States 
in and over the region which forms the subject of said agreement: 
Provided further, That no bridges, tunnels, or other structures shall 
be built across, under, or in any of the waters of the United States. 
and no change shall be made in the navigable capacity or condition 
of any such waters until the plans therefor have been approved by 
the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War. 

Section 2 of the resolution reserves to the Federal Govern- 
ment the right to alter, amend, or repeal the resolution, as is 
usual in resolutions of this kind. * 

Then also, at page 2, there is the further proviso that— 

Subject always to the approval of the officers and agents of the 
United States as required M acts of Congress touching the jurisdic- 
tion and control of the United States over the matters or any part 
career sorenee by this resolution the consent of Congress is hereby 
given, etc. 

It seems to me that the Federal Government is amply pro- 
tected by the resolution as now drawn. 

There is another reason why we can not consent to that, 
even though the gentleman from Virginia might think it an 
immaterial change. The port authority, representing the two 
States, has passed on this detailed plan and the form of the 
resolution, and it has also been passed upon by the War De- 
partment. To make any such change as is now proposed would 
require us to again confer with the Secretary of War, who has 
already passed on this precise language. I think the Federal 
Government is sufficiently protected by the language as it now 
reads. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANSORGE. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to obstruct 
the passage of the resolution. I simply desire that the House 
maintain its constitutional integrity. The Congress can not 
authorize the States to make an agreement, and the gentleman 
making that statement falls into error. The Congress under 
the Constitution can only consent to an agreement made by the 
States, which is invalid without such consent. The States of 
New York and New Jersey have entered into an agreement to 
which we heretofore consented. These States now come with 
a supplementary or auxiliary agreement and ask us also to 
consent to it. But the bill not only provides for consent to 
that agreement but authorizes a corporate body—the Port 
of New York Authority—to effectuate the agreement. 

Mr. SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York has expired. ' 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MoNTAGUE]. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, if the Port of New: York 
Authority has any authority to effectuate this agreement, ti 
must derive that authority from the agreement itself, to which 
the Congress must consent. So that the language in question is 
either surplusage or in violation of the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress. I do not think Congress should undertake by language, 
however impotent, to give to any corporate body an authority 
which must be found in an agreement to which Congress can 
alone consent and can not authorize. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Does not the gentleman think that the 
provisos to which my colleague has referred fully protect the 
United States? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not know but that the Government 
would be protected in any event—not by the provisos, because 
I think the courts would interpret this so-called authorization 
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as either a nullity or a consent; but the particular provisos to 
to which he alludes relate only to the subject of control of 
navigation. Take the subject of bridges over navigable waters. 
The Congress can not authorize the construction of the bridge, 
it consents to such construction, The clause alluded to by the 
gentleman from New York. [Mr. ANsorae] is inserted in order 
to protect navigation, which is usually done by requiring the 
angnerS of the Chief of Engineers, and so forth. 

. FAIRCHILD, If the gentleman will yield further, the 
ant preteel is broader than bridges, and is as broad as any 
possible right the United States Government. can have. 

Mr. MONTAGUD. The gentleman is entirely right. If the 
agreement to which we are asked to consent does not confer the 
authorization. upon the Port of New York Authority, Congress 
can not confer it by the language to which I ebject. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUD. I will. 

Mr LAYTON. I desire to ask the gentleman whether this 
would not subserve his purpose as well as the purpose of the 
gentleman, from New York, if the section. was amended as fol- 
lows, “and the consent of Congress is hereby given to the carry- 
ing out and effectuation of said comprehensive plan by the said 
Port of New York Authority,” and them stop? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Well, I doubt whether the gentleman will 
agree to that. He desires consent for the Port of New York 
Authority te do something which the agreement alone must 
authorize. 

Mr. LAYTON. Suppose you leave out the words “ authorized 
and empowered ” and make the proviso read as follows: “and 
the consent’ of Congress is hereby given to the carrying out and 
effectuation of said comprehensive plan by the said Port of 
New Yerk Authority.” 

Mr. MONTAGUE. [I will say to the gentleman and the 
gentlemen of the committee that the Constitution of the United 
States confers upon the QOongress-in words the authority to 
consent to the agreement. There is a clear distinction between 
consenting and authorizing, and I' do net think we ought to 
undertake to confer power when we have no authority to 
confer. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. The use of the word “au- 
thorized” there is merely a verbal way of saying that we give 
consent. 

Mr, MONTAGUE. 
such a thing. 

Mr. CHANDLER ef New York. Why the amendment, if it 
means nothing but that? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. We are dodging our duty and hiding 
under words that we ought not to use. 

The SPEAKDER pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ANSORGE, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 

LARCENY OF FREIGHT IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 


Mr. VOLSTEAD, Mr. Speaker, I call up for consideration 
the bill H. R. 10768. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R, 10768). to amend an act entitled “An act to punish the 
unlawful breaking of seals of railroad cars containing interstate or 
foreign shipments, the uniawful entering of such cars, the stealing 
of freight and express packages or baggage or articles in process of 
transportation in interstate shipment, and the felonious asportation 
of such freight or express packages or baggage or as a 
into another district of the United States, and the f 
senor reception of the same,” approved February 13, 918 918 (8 Stat., oo 
pb. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to punish the unlaw- 
ful Se seals of railroad cars containing interstate or forei 
shipments, wnlawful entering of such cars, the stealing of freight 
and express packages or bag, or articles in process of transportation 
in. interstate shipment, oon e felonious, asportation of su freight 
or express packages or baggage or articles therefrom into another * 
trict of the United States, and the felowious ession or reception 
Se 2 amet 6 roved February 13, 1928 (87 Stat., p. 670), be, and the 

, amended so as to read as follows: 

ane it “wieever shall unlawfully break the seal of any yeeros car 
containing interstate or foreign shipments of freight or » or 
shall enter any such car with intent, in either case, to coment larceny 
therein ; or whoever shall steal or unlawfully take, carry away, or con- 
ceal, or by fraud or deception obtain from any railroad car, station 
ee platform, depot, steamboat, vessel, or what, with intent to con- 

wart Op his own use any goods or chattels moving or whieh are a 
part of or which co titty an interstate or sh ef freight 
or express, or stall or receive, or have in his any sach 
goods or know! the same to have been stolen ; or whoever 

Shall steal. or unlawfully take, carry, away, or by fraud or decep 


It is a bad way and we ought not to do 


The Clerk will report the bill, 
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tion obtain, with intent: to convert to his own use, any baggage which 
shall have come into the of 2 carrier for transpor- 
tation from one State or os or » ae of Columbia to an- 
coanien an : > =m doratan: ae to any State a ies itor) lone 
or Territory or 
District of Colurilas or shall break int oe steal, take, carry ae a 
conceal ea of the contents of such baggage, or shall buy ae we = 
have in his possession any such’ or’ any article 
whatever nature, re & the same to have been stolen, ohn ay eae 
ed beans $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 10 
or both, and prosecutions therefor may be instituted in any 
wherein the crime pave have been committed. The carrying or 


frammpocting of any. ba, goods, or chattels 
from. one te or or heres Bao, thet ait of ‘umbia into another 
State or Territory or BA dhe 


have been. stolen, shall s Gaiaiese and subject the 
offender to the penalties Stone eel for unlawful taking, and prose- 
cutions. therefor may be instituted in district into whick such 
freight, e IgeaEe, So goods, or cha shall Save heen removed 
or: inte. w they n. brought by sueh offender.” 

Szc. 2. That nothing in thie oe eet shall be held to: take sae or ag = 
the jurisdiction of the courts of the several States the 
thereof ; and a judgment of conviction or acquittal on Gam merits under 
the laws of any State shall be a bar to amy prosecution hereander for 
the same act or. acts. 

Ske. 3, That to establish the interstate os foreign commerce charac- 


ter of any shipment in an 
such shipment 


shall be p 


prosecution un 
facie ei@unes of 


and to which such ghipanent wags made. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point 


of order that there is no quorum present. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore: The Chair will count. [After 


der this act the waybill of 
the plaee from whieh 


ecounting.] Bvidently there is no quorum present. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
A call of the House was ordered. 


The Clerk called the roll, and, the folowing Members failed 


to. answer to their names: 


Andrew, Mass. 


Authony 
Arentz 
Aswell 
Atkeson 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 
Beck 


Brooks, Pa. 


Brown, Tenn. 


Burdick 
Burke 
Burtness 
Cable 


Soe, Kans. 


Caatril 
Carew 
Clark, Fla. 
Classen 
Cockran 
Codd 
Cole, Towa 
Cole, Ohte 
Collins 
Colten 
Connell 


Connolly, Pa. 


Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Cramton 
Cullen 
Davis, Minn. 
Dempsey 
Dickinson 
Drane 
Driver 
Duna 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and thirty-six Members have 
answered to their names, 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. 


Frothingham © 


Fuller 
Gallivan 
Gernerd 
Glynn 
Geldsborough 
Gould 


Grah I. 


Greene, Vt. 
Griffin 


Hawley 
Henr 
Herrick 
All 

Himes 
Lloch 
Hudspeth 
Hutchinson 
Lreiand 


Jacoway 
James 


Larsen, Minn. 
Lazaro 


Lee, Ga. 
Eee, N. Y. 
Lehlbach 
a 
n 
London 
Longworth 
Meat 
cArthur 
McCormick 
McKenzai 


Riddick 


oe _ 
Seote, Mich. i 


Sareve 


ie Siegel 
McLaughlin, Nebr.Sinelair 


McLaughlin, Pa. 
McPherson 


MacGregor 
Madden 
Maloney 
Mann 
Mead 


Michaelson 
Montoya 
Moore, Ill. 
Moore, Ohio 
Moores, Ind. 
Mudd 
Murphy 


Nelson, A. P, 
Nelson, J. M. 
- Nelson, Me, 


Nolan 
O'Brien 
Padgett 
Paige 


Parks, Ark. 
Patterson, N. J 


Perkins 
Perlman 
Petersen 
Porter 
Pou 
Pringey 
ae Ala. 
Ransley 


Rayburn 
Reed, N.Y. 
Rhodes 


a quorum is present. 
Mr. Speaker, 1 move to dispense with 


further proceedings under the call. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, this looks like a long bill, but 
let me call your attention to the fact that what is contained on 
the first, second, and third pages is present law, so that the 
only new feature that is sought to be added to this law is con- 
tained on page 4. I read it because it is short and will explain 


itself. 


Sec. 8. That to establish the interstate or foreigm commerce char- 
m under this act the waybdill 


acter of - shipment in ane 


to the Government. 


rosecutio: 

of such shall cade, facie 
which and to which such "Seeent was made. 
In prosecutions under this statute it is often necessary to 
bring witnesses from a long distance at a considerable expense 
I received from the Attorney General a 


Seam 
Smith, Mich. 
a 
Sn, 
Stafford 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Stiness 
Stoll 
Sullivan 
Swank 


Sweet 
Swing 
Tague 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Cole. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Temple 
Thomas 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Treadway 
Tucker 
Tyson 

Vare 

Vestal 
Voigt 

Volk 
Ward,.N. Y. 
Wason 
Weaver 
White, Kans. 
Wood, Ind. 
Woods, Va. 
Young 


evidemece of the place from 
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letter calling my attention to this situation and inclosing a 
letter from Judge John L, Relstab, which is attached to the 
report of the committee. I wrote him in reference to it, and 
submitted to him my draft of this section, and he approved it. 
He called my attention to the difficulties experienced in many 
cases in proving the interstate character of a shipment, though 
he said that there was hardly ever any real dispute about 
the fact of such interstate character. In seeking to prosecute 
under this statute it is necessary to make this technical proof, 
and the Government is often at large expense in getting wit- 
nesses from long distances. The bill has been recommended by 
the Attorney General as well as by this judge, and is the unani- 
mous report of the Judiciary Committee. I can see no real 
objection to it, and it seems to me it ought to become the law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Under this law if a man 
should be charged with stealing a piece of baggage or a piece 
of property of any value that is placed in a depot or on an 
express platform, and he should be indicted and carried it to 
court, the waybill would be the first proof of his guilt? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Oh, no. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. What does prima facie mean? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It is only prima facie evidence of the fact 
that the article stolen was in interstate commerce. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. It means the first proof that 
it was taken in interstate commerce. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It does not show that he has taken any- 
thing at all. That fact would have to be established by evi- 
dence entirely separate from the waybill. The Government 
would have to show the commission of the offense outside of 
the waybill. The only question that could be established by 
the waybill would be the fact that the goods stolen were in 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. That is the most material 
part of this case. Unless you can establish the fact that it was 
interstate commerce, the man would not be subject to enter the 
pains and penalties of this law. ; 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It is true that it may be important testi- 
mony, but only on a point that has but slight relation to the 
actual crime. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Does the gentleman believe 
it is fair to a person on trial to take him into court and 
submit a paper that has been mailed to one place from another, 
without giving him an opportunity to investigate and to ex- 
amine those who sent the waybill, and to be confronted with 
his witnesses as guaranteed to him by the Constitution? Does 
the gentleman believe it is fair or constitutional? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If he has stolen property, that must be 
proven entirely outside of the waybill. He is guilty, either 
under the State law or United States law of larceny. The evi- 
dence of the waybill will simply show whether he should be 
prosecuted in a State court or in a Federal court. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Without bringing the witness 
who made the waybill and allowing the man being tried to be 
confronted with the witness who made the waybill, you 
propose by this bill to submit the waybill itself as prima facie 
evidence that the thing stolen was interstate commerce. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I believe so. I do not believe anybody 
would suffer from it that does not deserve to suffer. 

Mr. JOHNSON: of Mississippi. The presumption of law is 
that every man is innocent until he is proven guilty. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It is only prima facie evidence, and the 
party charged with an offense could in almost every instance 
disprove the fact if not true, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. That would be sufficient under 
your bill here to convict a man of taking interstate commerce. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 
and ought to be killed. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not think so, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of no quorum. It is a very bad bill and ought to be killed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi makes the 
point of no quorum. Evidently no quorum is present. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors and 
the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 
Anderson Arentz 
Andrew, Mass, Aswell 


Ansorge Atkeson 
Authony Bacharach 


I think it is a very bad bill 


Bankhead 
Beck 

Bell 
Benham 


aa 
ne 
Boie er 


3 
Bond 


Bowers 
B 


Cantrill 
Carew 
Clark, Ma. 
Clarke, N. Y, 
Classon 
Cockran 
Codd 

Cole, Iowa 
Cole, Ohio 
Collins 
Colton 
Connell 


Cepneta, Pa, 


Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Cramton 
Cullen 
Davis, Minn. 
Dempsey 
Dickinson 
Drane 
Driver 
Dunn 

Dupré 
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Frothingham 
Fuller 
Funk 
Gallivan 
Gernerd 
gh na 
dsborough 
Gorman 
Gould 
Graham, Il, 
Greene, Vt. 
Griffin 
Hardy, Tex. 
Haugen 
Hawley 


Hudspeth 
Hull 
Husted 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 
Jacoway 


James 
Jefferis, Nebr. 


Johnson, 8. Dak. 


Johnson, Wash. 
Jones, Pa. 


Kahn 

Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy 
Ketcham 
Kiess 
Kindred 


Linthicum 
Little 
Logan 
London 
Longworth 
Lyon 
cArthur 
McFadden 


McLaughiin, Pa. 


McPherson 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Maloney 
Mann 

Mead 
Michaelson 
Moore, Ll). 
Moore, Ohio 
Moores, Ind. 
Mott 

Mudd 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me. 


Nelson, A, P. 
Nelson, J. M. 


Nolan 
O’Brien 
Padgett 
Paige 
Parks, Ark, 


Patterson N. J. 


Perkins 
Perlman 
Peterson 
Porter 
Pou 


JUNE 1, 


Sanders, Ind, 
Sanders, N, Y. 
Scott, Mich. 
Sears 
apnexe 

Siege 
Sinclair 
Slem 

Smith, Mich, 
Smithwick 
Snell 

Snyder 
Stafford 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stiness 

Stoll 
Sullivan 
Swank 
Sweet 

Swing 
Tague 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Thomas 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Treadway 
Tucker 
Tyson 
Upshaw 
Vare 
Vestal 


Volk 


Kinkaid 
Kirkpatrick 
Kitchin 
Knight 
Knutson 
Kunz 
Fisher Langley 
Fitzgerald Larsen, Ga. 
Focht Larson, Minn. 
Fordney Lee, Ga. 
Frear Lee, N. Y. Rouse 

French Lehlbach Ryan 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and twenty-five Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill S. 1771, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and which is to authorize 
the United States Shipping Board to acquire a site for a fuel 
station in the Virgin Islands, be transferred from that commit- 
tee to the Committee on Insular Affairs, I have consulted with 
the chairman of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, and he has no objection. I think the jurisdiction 
properly belongs to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 


Walters 
Ward, N. Y¥. 
Wason 
Weaver 
White, Me, 
Wilson 
Wood, Ind. 
Woods, Va. 
Yates 
Young 


Rainey, Ala. 
Ransley 
Rayburn 
Reavis 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rhodes 
Riordan 
Robertson 
Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 


Edmonds 
Evans 
Faust 
Fenn 
Fields 
Fish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. MOORE of Virgina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be permitted to revise and extend the remarks 
I made this morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks made this morn- 
ing. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

LARCENY OF FREIGHT IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vor- 
STEAD] is recognized, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. JoHNsoN]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen 
of the House, my chief objection to this bill is-found in section 
8, page 4. Under the Constitution every man charged with a 
crime is entitled to be informed of the nature and the cause of 
the accusation against him and to have his witnesses confront 
him. If this bill should be adopted in its present form, it 
would deny to a person charged with violation of its provisions 
his constitutional rights, Of course, if it should be presented 
to the higher courts of the land it would be held unconstitu- 
tional, but thousands of poor people who would be unable to 
litigate their cases to the courts of last resort would be denied 
the protection contemplated by the Constitution, 

The chairman of the committee, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. VousTeap], says that it is necessary to enact this 
law for the reason that it will save the Government the ex- 
pense of .bringing witnesses from one State to another; it will 
save them the expense of bringing a witness from the place 
where the ‘waybill was made to the place where the alleged 
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crime was committed. But the chairman forgets that if a man 
is being tried for a violation of this statute, if this bill is en- 
acted into a law, where he is entitled to be informed of the 
nature of the accusation against him and be confronted by his 
witnesses, there is no provision made whereby he could examine 
the man who made the waybill, or who pretended to make it. 
He is denied the benefit of having the witnesses before the jury 
that the jury in trying him may judge of the demeanor of the 
witness testifying, and he is denied the opportunity to cross- 
examine the witness who made, or claimed to have made, the 
waybill. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Does the gentleman contend that this 
waybill under this bill can be offered without any identification 
at all? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. . Under the law as it exists to- 
day the waybill can not be considered as evidence until prop- 
erly identified, but section 3 undertakes to make the waypbill 
eompetent without identification. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Does not section 3. con- 
template that the waybill shali be properly identified? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Under the law as it exists 
to-day the waybill would have to be properly identified; but 
under this bill I doubt if it would be necessary. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker. wil! the gefttleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. RAKER. I know that the gentleman is experienced in 
these matters. Is not all that section 3 contemplates the fact 
that it authorizes it, when the waybill is properly proven, so 
as to be admissible in evidence, when admissible in evidence, 
to be approved by the court? The only thing that it estab- 
lishes prima facie is the point from which and to which the 
article was shipped, thereby giving the Federal court jurisdic- 
tion instead of the State court. Is that not all? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. No. That is not all. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is not the consideration for the 
Constitution today that there was a few years ago. Many 
good men in legislative bodies are honest at heart. but are 
without moral courage to vote their convictions even when in 
their own judgment they are violating the Constitution of the 
United States; they allow political expediency to control in 
Inany cases. 

A tew weeks ago, while the galleries of this House were 
crowded to their capacity with negroes who had assembled 
there to make this House pass the antilynching bill, Members 
of this body who were afraid of the negro vote permitted 
themselves to vote against their own judgment as to the con- 
stitutionality of the bill in order to curry favor with the 
negroes. 

Mr, Speaker, one of the first votes I cast when I became a 
Member of this body was for the law to enforce the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution. The law was passed, and since 
it has become a law this Congress has voted between sixteen 
and seventeen million dollars out of the Treasury of the United 
States for its enforcement. I am in favor of the strict enforce- 
ment of that law and will vote for all appropriations necessary. 
But, Mr. Speaker, as a prohibitionist in practice as well as in 
theory, I protest against the United States Government engag- 
ing in the “ blind-tiger” business, when it fines and imprisons 
the individual citizens of the country for doing the same 
thing. The United States Shipping Board, through its chair- 
man, A, D. Lasker, is permitting liquor to be sold on Ameri- 
can ships, and it is his intention to continue this unlawful 
traffic. This shameful and outrageous practice should be 
stopped. It creates a disrespect for law. The rich as well as 
the poor should be made to respect the law. The law of this 
land follows the flag. If it does not, the law is a fraud and the 
Constitution is a lie. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green}. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized for 
five minutes, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I am very much in 
favor of the enactment of this bill. I live in a large railroad 
center, where eight great trunk lines come in, joining that 
town and Omaha, A great area of that city is covered by the 
switch yards of those trunk lines, a very much larger area in 
fact than the city proper covers. The whole police force of 
the city, if all went down to those switch yards and did nothing 
else, could not properly police them. The result is that there 
is going on continuously a series of thefts from the railroad 
companies, and the railroad companies in turn, when the goods 


are stolen, have to make up the loss to the shippers. I am 
unable at this time to give the total amounts that have been 
lost by the railroads of this country by thefts of that kind, but 
I have seen it stated, and my recollection is that it runs up 
to more than $100,000,000 annually that the railroads have to 
pay the shippers to make up the losses incurred by reason of 
these thefts, sometimes en route but more often in the switch 
yards of the various companies. 

This loss is eventually saddled onto the shippers of the 
country as a whole. The railroad company pays it for the 
time being to the individual shipper, but in the long run it 
has to be added to the freight charge. Anyone can see that it 
necessarily must be added to the freight charge. The freight 
charge must be higher. A man engaged in a legitimate and 
proper business, trying to get his goods over the railroad, has 
to pay a larger amount because of the enormous amount of 
these thefts that are continually going on, and it is quite diffi- 
cult to make the proper proof in certain cases. 

Now I am unable, I confess—and I have had considerable 
experience in these matters—to see anything in the constitu- 
tional objection which was urged by the gentleman who has 
just spoken [Mr. Jonnson of Mississippi]. Provisions of this 
kind are found in the criminal laws in nearly every State. They 
are found in the criminal laws of my own State with reference 
to other matters. The gentleman is in error when he says 
that the mere offering of a piece of paper, accompanied by the 
Statement of some attorney with the waybill, will be sufficient 
for the court to admit the document in evidence. Under the 
bill the waybill must be properly identified. Just exactly what 
the court would hold would be proper identification I am unable 
at this time to say, as this measure has only come to my atten- 
tion at this moment; but the court would certainly require 
some kind of identification such as would be required for any 
other document under similar circumstances. The provision 
under discussion does not pertain to the wrong itself which is 
the essence of the crime, and that is one reason why I am 
satisfied that the court will hold this provision to be entirely 
constitutional. It relates only to a preliminary fact which 
in itself shows no crime. It simply shows the circumstance of 
a fact under which a crime may or may not be committed. 

I think this measure is a very important one. I think it is of 
the highest importance to the shippers. of this country to be 
protected against these thefts, and I am at a loss to understand 
why anyone should be against this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. HERSEY. This prima facie evidence is only in the 
nature of making it interstate commerce? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. The gentleman is correct, as 
he always is with reference to legal principles. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. «I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM}. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, this is a very 
important proposition, it seems to me. The only change that is 
made by this bill is the change in section 3, which provides that 
the waybill shall be prima facie evidence of the shipment from 
point to point. Judge Rellstab, a very able and accomplished 
judge in New Jersey, in his letter touches the pivotal point in 
considering this matter when he says: 

To make the waybill prima facie evidence of the character of the 
shipment, affecting as it does only the jurisdiction of the United States 
court, would in no way injure or prejudice the defendant on the ques- 
tion of his guilt or innocence. 

It is purely jurisdictional and will not be unconstitutional. 
The time of the court is now wasted on the immaterial question, 
to wit, the question of jurisdiction. Sometimes as much as a 
day or two days is taken in trying to trace the goods, say, from 
California to New Jersey, to establish the jurisdiction of -the 
court. Why should that be, when the waybill shows it when 
properly authenticated by the court? It must be properly 
proven. A man can not rise and say, “ Here is a waybill, Your 
Honor; I offer it in evidence,” and contend that therefore it 
must be received as prima facie evidence of the shipment be- 
tween the two points. He must establish that it is a waybill. 
But once that waybill is established, what harm or injury can 
flow from the consequential results that it shows a shipment 
in interstate commerce, provided the points are beyond State 
lines or within the requirements of that which constitutes a 
shipment in interstate commerce? It seems to me that in the 
interest of economy and simplicity this amendment ought to be 
adopted, and that in adopting it we will violate no constitu- 
tional provision whatsoever. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. As the law is now the waybill 
propertly identified is competent evidence to wse against a man 
charged with violating the statute which is sought to be 
amended by this bill. The gentleman agrees to that, does he 
not? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No. Ags it stands now you 
have got te prove the shipment from point to point. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I say it is competent evi- 
dence, not prima facie evidence. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I agree with my friend that 
it is one iten: of evidence that may be submitted, but it is not 
sufficient to prove the shipment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Now you propose by this 
amendment to make it prima facie evidence, first proof that the 
goods came from one State and went into another. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Why should not that be 
done? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Because a man should be 
given the opportunity to question the man whe made the way- 
bill. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Why? That does not-—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I will answer the gentleman. 
The answer is in order that substantial justice be done every 
man charged with crime. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. But if the gentleman will 
permit me, that does not affect the question of his guilt. Ifa 
man is arrested charged with having broken into a car and 
stolen goods from it in the State of Ohio, and you show that 
that shipment was an interstate-commerce shipment, the ques- 
tion of his guilt or innocence rests in the proof of the material 
fact, did he steal from that car, and not whether it was a ship- 
ment in interstate commerce, for that is merely jurisdictional. 

Mr. JOHNSON ‘of Mississippi. Just one question. If you 
prove that he stole the goods, unless you prove that it was a 
shipment in interstate commerce, then the Federal court would 
have no jurisdiction, although the State courts would. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is quite true; but I 
submit that the question of jurisdiction is a minor question, and 
if decided in favor of the accused would mean only that he 
could not be tried in that court, but could be tried in another. 
The vital question with him is, Did he or did he not steal? And 
this amendment with reference to the waybill only makes it 
easy to establish the jurisdictional fact that the courts have 
power to try such cases. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. The question of jurisdiction 
may be minor to the railroads, but it is major to the man who 
is being tried. 

Mr. Spexker, I make the point of no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi makes the 
point of no quorum present. It is clear that there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members 
failed to answer to their names: 

Andrew, Mass. Colton 
Arentz Connell 
Aswell Connolly. j 
Atkeson Cooper, ‘ene 
Bacharach Cooper, Wis. 
Bankhead Copley 

Beck Coughlin 
Bell Cramton 


Black Cullen 
Blakeney Davis, Minn. 


Gorman 
Gould 
Graham, I). 
Greene, Mass. 
Griffin 

Hays 


Larsen, Ga, 

Larson, Minn. 

Lee, Ga. 

Lee, N, Y. 

Lehibach 

Linthicum 

Little 

Logan 

London 

Longworth 
unpsey Luhring 

Dickinson Lyon 

Drane sted McArthur 

Driver Hutchinson MeClintic 

Dunn Ireland McCormick 

Mel sughiin, Nebe. 
act sughitn, Pa. 
McPherson 

MacGregor 
Madden 


Brennan 
Britten 
Brooks, Pa. 
Brown, Tenn. 
Browne, Wis. 
Burdick 
Burke 
Burtness 


Jacoway 

James 

Jefferis, Nebr. 
Johnson, §. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones, Pa. 
— 


e Z 
Cantrill fn ~— Mich. 
Carew Keties “dy 
Chandler, N. Y. Ketcham 
Chandler, Okla. Kiess 
Kindred 


Clark, Fila. 
Kinkaid 
Kitchin 


Classon 
Kmight 


Cockran mk 
Codd Gallivan 

Knutson 
Kunz 


Cole, Iowa Gernerd 
Cole, Ohie Glyn 
Collins sborough Langley 


ea 
Michaelson 
Montoya 
Moore, Il. 


Free 
Frethingham 
Fuller 


- M, 
Nelson, Me. 
Nolan 


JUNE f, 


Smith, Mich. 
Smithwieck 


Tilson 
Timberlake 
Treadway 
a 
Upshaw 
Vare 
voigt. 
Sangery A 

anders z 
Scott, Mich. 
Sears 


Shreve 
Siegel 
Sinnott 


Volk 
Ward, N. Y. 
weever 

Taslor, Ark. White, Me. 
Taylor, Cole. Wooda, Va. 
Taylor, Teun. Young 
Sisson ‘Tem pie Zihiman 
Slemp Thomas 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Marrs). Two hundred and 
twenty-five Members have answered to their names. A quorwm 
is present, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mowraeur]. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the amendment in question 
relates only to the matter of jurisdiction in that it undertakes 
to make the wa prima facie evidence that the shipment 
involved is interstate commerce. The bill of lading is not in- 
volved, but only the waybill is embraced by this bill. 

The procedure now followed is very expensive to the Govern- 
ment. Proof step by step that the shipment is interstate com- 
merce must be made at the trial fer larceny. A shipment made, 
for example in California terminating in New Jersey or on the 
eastern seaboard, may invelve the expenditure for witnesses 
of several thousand dollars. Asa matter of practice the proof 
relates, except indirectly, to the jurisdiction, namely, the fact 
that the ‘article alleged to be stolen is interstate commerce. 
Therefore the Government is put to enormeus cost to establish, 
not the man’s guilt or innocence, but that the shipment in ques- 
tion is an interstate commerce shipment. 

But I did not rise to discuss the measure, I simply rose because 
I thought it was due to the House that it might be apprised 
that the committee’s report was a unanimous one, the minority 
members of the committee agreeing fully with the majority 
members in reporting the bill. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from California {Mr, Raker]. 

Mr. RAKDR. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
language of section 3 of the bill provides that the waybill shall 
be prima facie evidence of the place from which and te which 
such shipment was made. It shall be evidence sufficient until 
otherwise disproved. It does not affect the imtroduection of the 
waybill as evidence, which must be proven as in every other 
case ; the court is to receive it as competent evidence te go to the 
jury. When the waybill has been thus identified and proven 
to be competent evidence received by the court—not until then, 
in that instance, until otherwise proven, it establishes the one 
fact, namely, that this article, which must be identified as it 
started from the point of shipment, belongs to the party, was 
actually shipped, and was, as thus shewn by the waybill, im 
imterstate commerce. The waybill is prima facie evidence of 
the fact which, in substance and effect, shows jurisdiction in the 
Federal court. That is all there is to it. Then the defendant 
on trial has ‘all of his rights incident to a criminal case where 
he is charged with either petty or grand larceny that he would 
have had if this legislation had not been enacted. It is but 
another method of establishing the jurisdiction of the Federal 
court on the trial in an easy and simple way to try all the cases 
involving goods in interstate commerce and avoiding what has 
been heretofore enormous expense. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Even though the waybill is introduced as 


prima facie evidence there will still have to be evidence to show 


that the goods were actually transported in interstate commerce 
and that they were stolen. 

Mr. RAKER. No question about that. Some three years ago 
the House appointed me on a committee te go te Hast St. Louis 
to make an imvestigation relating te imterstate commerce and 
see whether or not the laws had been violated im reference to 
ecommerce between Hast St. Louis, Til., and St. Louis, Mo., re- 
garding the traffic of petsons and the shipment of geeds. We 
found that there was a gang or regular combination of men liv- 


ing ‘in Hast St. Louis who were making their living from stealing 


goods from the cars in interstate commerce and then selling 
them to other people. The fact that the geods were in interstate 
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Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo, 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Temple 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Towner 
Treadway 
Tucker 
Tyson 
Upshaw 
Vare 


commerce was a fact hard to prove, and nine out of ten went 
seott free. It was a sad state of affairs that the shipment of 
goods in interstate commerce should be thus handled and the 
criminals not prosecuted and convicted. This legislation will 
materially help to remedy the situation. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill to final passage. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
JoHNSON of Mississippi) there were 67 ayes and 1 no. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 


Rodenberg 
Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 
Rouse 
Rucker 
Ryan 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, N. Y 
Scott, Mich. 


Lee, Ga. 
Lee, N. Y. 
Lehibach 
Linthicum 
Logan 
London 
Longworth 
Lyon 
cArthur 
cClintic 


eCormick 
McKenzie 


Overstreet 
Padgett 


Pa = 
Parks, Ark. 
Patterson, N.J. Sears 
Perkins aoe 
Perlman Si 
McLaughlin, Nebr.Petersen Sm fn, Mich. 
Porter Smithwick 
— —o 

gey nyder 
Purnell Stafford 
Rainey, Als. Stedman 
Ramseyer Steenerson 
Ransley Stiness 
Rayburn Stoll 
Reavis Sullivan 


Vestal 
Voigt 

Volk 

Ward, N. Y. 
Wason 
Weaver 
Wheeler 
Wilson 
Wise 
Woods, Va, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently there is no quorum 
present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will bring in the absentees. and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 214, nays 2, 
answered “ present” 2, not voting 214, as follows: 

YEAS—214, 


MacGregor 
Malone; 
Mann 


Montoya 


Ackerman 
Almon 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Ansorge 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Barbour 
Beedy 
Begg 

Be nha m 
Bir 


Bixier 
Bland, Ind. 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 
Bowling 
Box 
Brennan 


Briggs 
Brooks, fl, 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Burroughs 
Burton 
Butler 
Byrnes, 8. C 
Byrns, Tenn. 


Campbell, Kans. 


Campbell, Pa 
Cannon 
Carter 
Chalmers 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Clouse 
Collier 
Connally, Tex. 
Crago 
Crowther 
Curry 

Dale 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis, Tenn 
Deal 

Denison 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Drewry 
Dunbar 


Anderson 
Andrew, Mass. 
Arentz 

Aswell 
Atkeson 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 
Barkley 

Beck 

Bell 

Black 
Blakeney 
Boies 

Bond 

Bowers 

Brand 

Britten 
Brooks, Pa. 
Brown, Tenn, 
Browne, Wis. 
Burdick 
Burke 
Burtuess 
Cable 

Cantril} 
Carew 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla, 


Elliott 
Ellis 
Fairchild 
Fairfield 
Fess 
Fisher 
Foster 
Freeman 
French 
Fulmer 
Gahn 
Garner 


Garrett, Tenn. 


Gensman 
Goodykoontz 
Graham, Pa. 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Vt. 
Griest 
Hadley 
Hammer 
Hardy, Colo. 
sere Tex 
Harrison 
Haugen 
Hawes 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Hersey 
Hickey 
Hoch 
Hooker 
Huddleston 
Hull 

Jeffers, Ala. 
Jones, Tex. 
Kearhs 
Keller 
Kendall 
King heloe 


Rirkpatric k 
Kissel 
Kleczka 
Kline, N. Y. 
Kline, Pa. 
Kopp 
Kraus 
Kreider 
Lampert 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Lawrence 
Tayton 


Lazaro 

Lea, Calif. 
Leatherwood 
Lineberger 
Little 
Lowrey 

Luce 

Luhrio 
McDu 

MeFa aden 


Sabath 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Schall 
Scott, Tenn, 
Shaw 
Shelton 
Sinclair 
= nnott 

isson 


McLau hiin, Mich, Stem 


McSwain 


Madden 
M 


agee 
eneaes 
a 
Merritt 
Michener 
Miller 
Millspangh 
i aug 
Mondell 
alae 
Moore, Va. 
Moores, Ind. 
Morgan 
Morin 
Mott 


Newton, Minn. 


Newton, Mo. 
Norton 
O'Connor 
Ogden 
Oldfield 


Patterson, Mo. 


Quin 
Rainey, Ill. 
Raker 
Rankin 
Reber 
Reece 
Reed, W. V 
Ricketts 


Robsion 
Rogers 
Rose 


NAYS--2, 


Gilbert 


Herrick 


Johnson, Miss. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 


Radcliffe 


NOT VOTING—214. 


Clark, Fla. 
Clarke, N, Y. 
Classon 
Cockran 
Codd 

Cole, lowa 
Cole, Ohio 
Collins 
Colton 
Connell 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Cramton 
Crisp 

Cullen 
Davis, Minn, 
Dempsey 
Dickinson 
Drane 
Driver 
Dunn 

Dupré 
Edmonds 
Evans 
Faust 


Favrot 


Pitagerald 
Focht 


Fordney 
Frear 

Free 
Frothingham 
Full 

Funk 
Gallivan 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gernerd 


{Tasborough 
Gorman 
Gould 
Graham, Il), 
Greene, Mass, 
Griffin 

Hays 

Henry 

Hicks 

Hill 

Himes 
Hogan 


Smith. Idaho 
Speaks 

§ = 
Steagall 
Step ens 
Stevenson 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 


Summers, Wash. 


Sumuers, Tex, 
Taylor, N. J 
Ten Byck 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Underhill 
Vaile 

Vinson 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Walters 
Ward, N.C, 
Watson 
Webster 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Williams, Il. 
Williams, Tex. 
Williamson 
Wingo 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind. 
Woodruff 
Woodyard 
Wright 
Wyant 
Young 
Zihiman 
The Speuker 


Hudspeth 

Hukriede 

Humphreys 
ted 


us 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 
Jacoway 
James 
Jefferis, Nebr. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, S. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash. 
J pnd, Pa. 
Kah 
Kelley, Mich, 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kennedy 
Ketcham 
Kiess 
Kindred 
Kinkaid 


Moore, [1]. 
Moore, Ohio 
Mudd 


Murphy 


Reed, N. Y. Swank 
Rhodes Sweet 
Riddick Swing 
Robertson Tague 


Wurzbach 
Yates 


So the previous question was ordered. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 


Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 

Paige with Mr. Sullivan. 

Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
Cole of Ohio with Mr. Martin. 
Rossdale with Mr. Favrot. 

Cramton with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 
Henry with Mr. Sears. 
Davis of Minnesota with Mr. 
McArthur with Mr. Black. 
Chandler of Oklahoma with Mr. O’Brien, 
Dickinson with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 
Michaelson with Mr. Rayburn. 

Kiess with Mr. Drane. 

Evans with Mr. Wise. 

Murphy with Mr. Tague. 

Frear with Mr. Aswell. 

Maloney with Mr. Kindred. 

Dempsey with Mr. McClintic. 

A. P. Nelson with Mr. Bell. 

Fordney with Mr. Tyson. 

Husted with Mr. Upshaw. 

McKenzie with Mr. Kunz. 

Hukriede with Mr. Barkley. 

Vare with Mr. Pou. 

Steenerson with Mr. Dupgé. 


Goldsborough, 


Miss Robertson with Mr. Swank. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Myr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. Speaker, I object to | 
vote, and make the point that there is no quorum present. er Fa. 


Knight with Mr. Larsen of Georgia. 
Connell with Mr. Carew. 

Arentz with Mr. London. 

Kahn with Mr. Overstreet. 

Siegel with Mr. Linthicum. 

Vestal with Mr. Collins. 

Knutson with Mr. Steadman. 

Perkins with Mr. Humphreys. 

Bowers with Mr. Cullen. 

Atkeson with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
Coughlin with Mr. Lyon. 

Lee of New York with Mr. Crisp. 

Fuller with Mr. Padgett. 

Beck with Mr. Gallivan. 

Perlman with Mr. Smithwick. 

Ransley with Mr. Weaver. 

Fitzgerald with Mr. Tucker. 

Johnson of Washington with Mr. Bankhead, 
Bacharach with Mr. Kitchin. 

Gernerd with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 
Glynn with Mr. Brand. 

Snell with Mr. Logan. 

McPherson with Mr. Cantrill. 

Hutchinson with Mr. Griffin. 

Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Stoll. 

Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky, 
Burtness with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Stiness with Mr. Fields. 

Reed of New York with Mr. Mead. 

Fenn with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 
Kennedy with Mr. Driver. 

Frothingham with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 
Moore of Ohio with Mr. Jacoway. 

Snyder with Mr. Rucker. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call. my name. 

The Clerk called the name of the. Speaker, and he answered 
. Yea,” 

The result of the vote was announced ag above recorded, 

The SPEAKER. The question now is om the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and, read a third; time, 
was read the third time, and’ passed. 

On motion ef Mr. VoistEaD, a motion. to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKHTTS, from the Committee om Bnrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 10925. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to-sell 
real pyoperty known as the Pittsburgh Storage Supply Depot at 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 

H. R. 241. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
a perpetual easement for railroad right of way and a right 
of way for a public highway over and upon a portion of the 
military reservation of Fort Sheridan, in the State of Illinois. 

The Speaker announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 

S$. 745. An act to amend section 24 and section 256 of the 
Judicial Code. 

WOMEN’S OVERSEAS SERVICE LEAGUE. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H.. R. 7299) 
to incorporate the Women’s Overseas Service League, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as. follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following persons, to wit, Mrs. Larz- 


Anderson, of Boston, Mass.; 8. Elizabeth Arno of, Pennsylvania ; 
Mary W. Barret, of Seattle; Constance B. Bicknell, of Washington ; 
Jennet Bigelow, of Washington ; Stuart Blanton, of Virginia; Mary A. 
Bogart, of New York; Ethel Boyd, Bowers, of New York; Zorah W. 
Bowman, of Toledo; Miss Brown, of New York, City; Ona. Camp, of 
Minneapolis ; Pattie Carey, of Virginia; Mildred’ Chambertain, of ¢ni- 
cago; Clara W. Chesbrough, of Toledo; Ada Knowlton Chew, of Penn- 
sylvania; Alice Hill Chittenden, of New York; Keith Clark, of St. 
Paul; Annette Cull, of Toledo; Elizabeth A. Cullen, of New York; 
Caroline F. Davis, of Pennsylvania; Helen Day, of Washington, D. C.; 
Dorothea Denys, of Washington, D. C.; Florence Dickson, of Seattle ; 
Mrs. Livingston’ Farrand, of Washington; Louise Welford Fleming, of 


Massachusetts; Laurie R. Frazeur, of Chicago ; Sarah M. Gammin, of 
Seattle; Edith H. Gillingham, of Pennsylvania; Katherine Ginnel, of 
Boston; Rose ie Seattle; Ma 


aie ae Halsey, of Pennsyl- 
vania ; Ada Dickie Hamblen, of Seattle; Miriam Heermans, of Chicago ; 
Lesley Henshaw, of Cincinnati; Clara, Hoefflin, of Minneapolis; Ruth 
Rose Holt, of Minneapolis; Gertrude Hussey, of Washington; Mrs. 
Lucile Livingston Johnson, of Cincinnati ; aaa Jones, of Minneapolis ; 
Mrs. D. Braden Kyle, of Pennsylvania; Anna Coleman Ladd, of Massa- 
chusetts; Margaret Lambie, of New York; Glive McGlasham, of Cin- 
cinnati; Mrs. James McCutcheon, of Atlanta; WPstelle Martin, of 
Georgia; Grace Monks, of Boston; Julia Page Norton, of Toledo; 
Alice M. O’Brien, of Minnesota; Mary Hooper Perry, of Washington ; 
Sybil Richards, of Massachusetts; Celia K. Bobb, of Seattle; M, N. 
Robins, of Pennsylvania; Celia D. Shelton, of Seattle; Esther Smith, 
of Atlanta; Dr. Bessie Sroye, of Cincinnati; Elizabeth Starr, of Seattle ; 
Rosanna Thorndike, of Boston; Dileigh Page Tucker, of Georgia; Amy 
Robbins Ware, of Minneapolis; Louise Welles, of Minneapolis; Mildred 
Windsor, of New York; Louise Worthington, of Cincinnati; Jennie 
Young, of Seattle; and such persons as may be chosen who are mem- 
bers of the Women’s Overseas Service League, an unincerporated patri- 
otic society of women who served overseas for the allied cause in the 
Great War, between August 1, 1914, and January 1, 1920, known as 
the Women’s Overseas Service League, and their suceessors, are hereby 
created and declared to be a bedy corporate. The name of this cor- 
poration shall be ,“ Women’s Overseas Service League.” 

Szc. 2. That the same persons named in section 1, and such other 
persons as may be selected from among the membership of the Women’s 
Overseas Service League, an unincorporated society of women who served 
overseas for the allied cause in the Great War between August 1, 1914, 
and January 1, 1920, are hereby authorized to meet to complete the 
organization of said corporation by the selection of officers, the adoption 
of a constitution and by-laws, and to do all other things necessary to 
earry into effect the provisions of this act, at which meeting apy person 
duly accredited as a delegate from any local or State organization of the 
existing unincorporated organization known as the Women’s Overseas 
as League shall be permitted to participate in the, proceedings 

ereof. 

Sec. 3. That the prpoes of this corporation shall be to keep alive 
and develop the spirit that prompted overseas service; to maintain the 
ties of comradeship born of that service, and to assist and further any 
patriotic work ; to inculcate a sense of individual, obligation to the com- 
munity, State, and Nation; to work for the welfare of the Army and 
Navy; to assist in any way in their power men and women who served 
and were wounded or incapacitated in the World War; to. foster and 

romote friendship and understanding between America and the Allies 
n the World War. 

Sec, 4. That the corporation created by this act shall have the fol- 
lowing powers: To have perpetual succession with, power ta sne and be 
sued in courts of law and equity; to receive, hold, own, use, and dispose 
of such real estate and personal prope as shall be necessary for its 
corporate purposes; to adopt a corporate.seal and alter the same at 

leasure ; to adopt a constitution, by-laws, and regulations to carry out 
ts purposes, not inconsistent with. the laws. of the United States or of 
any State; to use in carrying out the purposes of the corporation such 
emblems and badges as it may adopt; to establish and; maintain: offices 
for the conduct of its business; to establish State, Territorial, and local 
subdivisions ; to pom a magazine or other publications, and generally 
to do any and all such acts and things as may be: necessary and proper 
in carrying into effect the purposes of the corporation, 


Sxc._5.. That no woman shall be a member of this corporation unless 
she served overseas for the allied cause in the Great War at some time 
riod between August I, 1924; and: Jamnary 1,, 1920, both 

ex 
t the organization shall be nonpolitical and, as an organi- 
not promote the candidacy of any person seeking: public 


Suc. 7, That said ation; may. acquire any or all. the assets of the 
existing unincorporated national organization known as the Women’s 
Overseas Service League upon discharging or satisfactorily providing 
for the ment and discliarge of: all ita liabilities. 

Sec. 8. That said camporasion and its State, Territorial, and local 
subdivisions shall have sole and exclusive right to have and to use 
Le ar out its purposes’ the name ‘Women’s Overseas Service 

gue,’ 

Suc. 9. That the said corporation on or befere. the 1st day of 
January in each year, make and transmit to the Congress a report of 
its proceedings for the preeeding calendar year, including a full and 

lete report of. its receipts and: expenditures : |; however, 
That said report shall. not be printed as public documents, 

Spc. 10. That as a condition precedent to the exercise of any power 
or privilege herein granted or conferred the Women’s Overseas Service 
League shall file in the office of the secretary of each State the name 
and post-office address of an authorized agent in such State upon whom 
legal. process or demands against the Women’s Overseas Service League 
may be served, 

Sec.11. That the right to meee, alter, or amend this act at any 
time is hereby expressly reserved. 

Sec. 12. That the persons. duly elected at the first annual convention 
held in Philadelphia May 2, 1921, shall be the officers of the Women’s 
Overseas Service League for the year beginning May 2, 1921, to serve 
until the next annual convention, to be held at Washington, D. C., on 
May 1, 1922, or until their. successors are duly engetated, and are the 
following: President, Mrs. Oswald Chew, Radnor, Pa. Vice presidents, 
Miss Amy Robbins Ware, Minneapolis, Minn.; Miss Esther Smith, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Miss Miriam Heermans, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Rose Glass, 
Seattle, Wash. Corresponding secretary, Miss Mary Bogart, New York. 
Recording secretary, Miss;Dorothea Denys, Washington, D. C. Tfeas- 
urer, Miss. Sybil Richards, Boston, Executive committee, Miss Rosanna 
Thorndike, Boston, Mass.; Miss Brown, of New York City, N. Y.; Miss 
Margaret Robins, Philadelphia ; Miss Pattie Carey, Virginia ; Miss Helen 
Day, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. James McCutcheon, Atlanta, Ga.; Miss 
Keith Clark, St. Paul, Minn.; Mrs. Zorah W. Bowman, Toledo, Ohio, 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I raise the ques- 
tion of consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will the House consider 
the bill? 

The question was taken; and the Chair being in doubt, the 
House divided, and there were—ayes 72, noes 22. 

So the House determined tn consider the bill. 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. THompson]. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a discussion 
that I have prepared upon the Ohio canals and the State and 
Federal laws bearing on the same. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


INLAND WATERWAYS AND CANAL SYSTEMS OF OHIO, 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, in the Sixty-sixth Congress 
I voted for the transportation act under which the railroads are 
now operating. Section 500 of the act contains this language: 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to promote, encour- 
age, and develop water transportation service and facilities in con- 
nection with the commerce of the United States; and to foster and 
preserve in full vigor both rail and water transportation. , 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary of ar, with the object of 
promoting, encouraging, and developing inland waterway transporta- 
tion facilities in connection with the commerce of'the United States, 
to investigate the appropriate types. of boats suitable for different 
classes of such waterways; to investigate the subject of water ter- 
minals, both for inland waterway traffic and for through traffic by 
water and rail, including the necessary docks, warehouses, apparatus 
equipment, and appliances, in connection therewith, and also railroad 
spurs and switches connecting with, such. terminals, with a view to 
devising the types most appropriate for different jocations and for 
the more expeditious and economical transfer or interchange of pas- 
sengers or property between carriers by water and carriers by rail; to 
advise with communities, cities, and towns regarding the appropriate 
location of such terminals and to cooperate with them in the prepa- 
ration of’ plans for suitable terminal facilities ; to investigate the exist- 
ing status of water transportation upon the different inland water- 
ways of the country with a view to determining whether such water- 
ways are being. uti ized to the extent of their ca acity and to what 
extent they are meeting the demands of traflic, and whether the water 
carriers utilizing such waterways are interchanging traffic with the 
railroads; and to investigate any other matter that may tend to 
encourage and promote inland water transportation. It shall, also be 
the provinee and duty of the Secretary of War to compile, publish, and 
distribute, from time to time, such useful statistics, data, and informa- 
tion concerning transportation on inland waterways as he may deem 
to be of value to the commercial interests of the country. 


From the foregoing it is seen that Congress is committed to 
the development of inland waterways. Yet the ink was hardly 
dry on the law until the Sixty-sixth Congress cut the rivers and 
harbors appropriation te. $15,000,000. No waterways trans- 
portation representative sits on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of the Nation, and it seems that influences of the big 
corporate interests controlling railroads are more powerful 
than the Government itself in this instance as they seem to be 
in all instances. Waterways development seems to be insidi- 
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ously fought and retarded by an’ invisible government superior 
to the Congress: ° 
. T' want to call to the atténtion of the House one of the es- 


sertiais of transportation, which seems to have escaped the 


attention of Congress when making appropriations for 1923. 
Heretofore it was believed that all the Government had’ toedo 
was to canalize our rivers: and deepen our harbors and the 
building of tertninals would follow as a matter of consequence. 
The rivers and harbors act passed March 2, 1919, carried the 
following authorization: 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to cause 
preliminary eximinations and surveys to be made at the following- 
named localities; and a suflicient sum to pay the cost thereof may be 
allotted from the amount. provided in this. section: 

The Miami & Erie Canal, Ohio, including a branch canal connect- 
ing: the Miami & Brie Canal with Lake ichigan, and such other 
routes between Lake Evie and the Ohio River as may be considered 
practicable by the Chief of Engineers, with a view to securing a chan- 
nef of 12 feet in depth with suitable widths, or such other dimensions 
as may be considered practicable, including any recommendation for 
cooperation on the part of local intérests. 

After the passage of snid act the General Assembly of Ohio 
passed a. constructive measure tending to build up waterways 
in Ohio.. The passage of the act providing for the: survey of 
the Ohio canals was a signal of the intention of Congress to 
rebuild her neglected waterways im Ohio and inspired the people 
of my State to do something toward making the same possible, 

I want to call to the attention of the House for only a 
few minutes provisions of this enabling act, which was passed 
within a year after Congress proposed to make the survey of 
Ohio canals with a view of giving an outlet to the coal fields 
of Kentueky and West Virginia and the ore fields of Michigan 
across the great State of Ohio. 

The: Ohio: act, in part, provides'that— | 

Whenever the Congress of the United States shall authorize the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of a canal or waterway along a 
definite route for the purpose of connecting, the Great Lakes with the 
Ohio River, so as to ves a route for the passage of barges from the 
Great Lakes to the Ohio River, and shall make an appropriation for the 
construction, maintenance, and: operation of the same on condition that 
the .State of Ohio shall contribute a certain part of sueh cost of con- 
struction, then the lands within the canal zone described in the act may 
be organized into canal districts with all the rights; powers, liabilities, 
organization, and administration, 

Section 3 of the act provides that the Governor of the State 
of Ohio shall, within 30 days after such authorization and ap- 
propriation by Congress, by proclamation, describe the bound- 
aries of the zone containing lands: which will be specially bene- 
fited by the construction and operation of said waterway. It 
further provides that the lateral boundaries of said zone shall 
follow a line 25 miles distant from and parallel to the median 
line‘ of said proposed canal, and the terminal boundaries shall 
follow the are of a circle drawn with a radius of 25 miles 
from each terminus of the same; except that all counties 
lying im whole or in part within 60 miles of either terminus 
of the proposed canal, and connected by navigable waterways, 
shall be ineluded in said zone. 

It was the intention of the general assembly to tax these 
lands within the zone of 25 to 60 miles’ from the waterway ac- 
cording to the benefits received: It is proposed to tax the lands 
nearest the canal more than the lands farther away. This law 
was passed in harmony with our road. and ditch law. The 
farther away the land is located from the waterway the less 
tax is required’ from said lands, so’ that the lands 25 and 60 
miles away from the waterway weuld pay only a small fraction 
of the cost of building these terminals, 

Objeetions have been raised beeause of an arbitrary line 25 
miles on each side of said canal and a 60-mile line at each ter- 
minus on the theory that it was not a local but national project. 
When the matter was first submitted it specifically provided a 
tax only for the building of terminalis along the proposed canal 
on: the theory that a: waterway would be as useless without 
terminals as a railroad without its depots, and the general 
assembly concluded that the terminals were an essential part 
of the: canal system if ever rebuilt; that whem the same was be- 
ing: surveyed it should contain specifie items for the costs of 
terminals, which showld be included as qa total cost for the 
construction of the canal. It is because: the’ general assem- 
bly concluded that the terminals: are a part of the cost of 
construetion of the canal that it substituted the general term 
and provided— a 

That the State of Ohfo, on any part thereof, shall contribute a  cer- 
tain part of such cost of construction: 

Recently objection to huilding the terminals was made by a 
colleague because the cost of terminals would involve a tax on 
property within the 25-mile zone and a radius of 60 miles at each 
terminus. The theory of making it 25 miles was’ because 
tracks function best within a distance of 25 miles as the 
cheapest means of transportation, and hence said Ohio act pro- 
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vides that ‘the cost of building these terminals should be borne 
according to benefits by those living within the 25-mile zone, 
save and except at éach terminus, which is a radius of 60 
miles. 

The unthinking readily fall for this specious argument be- 
cause it involves'a tax, and of course all of us shy more or less 
from the payment of taxes and concludé that the other fellow 
should pay more. Now, let us see if it involves such a tax 
which the people should fear and shun, or is it one of those 
taxes which the people welcome because it brings immediate 
returns? When an ordinary taxpayer goes down in his pocket 
to pay his tax he seldom thinks of any returns to himself, ex- 
cepting in the way of protection. Ordinarily we think of a tax 
only in support of our Government for the payment of the 
official family. But do we not also pay an indirect tax? At 
least when we pay for our fuel, food, and clothing. One can 
not mail a letter without paying for the cost of a stamp to carry 
that letter. These taxes we can not escape any more than the 
taxes in support of the Government, hence it becomes very vital 
to know if by improving our waterways and building our termi- 
nals the cost will bring us such returns as to justify making this 
improvement. 

In the report of the superintendent of public works on canals 
of the State of New York for 1919 I find on pages 18 and 19 
the following, to wit: 

There cam be no question as to the ability of canal transportation 
projects to earn a handsome profit. None dispute the tremendous po- 
tential traffic available for canal shipment, and investigation will con- 
vince even the most skeptical that the cheapest known means of trans+ 

rting freight is to float it; furthermore, that the finest medium of 
nland water transportation in the country is the improved canals of 
New York State. aoe the 1919 season of navigation, under some- 
what unfevorable conditions in that the type of boats used were not 
designed for Barge Canal navigation, conclusive evidence of the ab- 
normally low cost of transportation on the improved canals was 
revealed, A steamer and consort carrying cargo from New York to 
Buffalo accomplished the trip in a little more than four days, at an 
operating cost of but 1.21 mills per ton-mile, or about 45 cents per ton. 
The cargo carried paid a rate of $1.50 per ton; thus the net earning 
for the trip was more than $1 per ton. Measured In terms of grain 
such operating costs would yield a basis of less than 14 cents per 
bushel of wheat. The wheat rate at present is 9.7 cents per bushel, 
showing evem a greater percentage of profit on the grain traffic. 


‘Thus it will be seen, according to this report, that coal can be 
hauled from Cincinnati to Toledo, Ohio, 2 distance of 240 miles, 
for 29 cents per ton. Add to this the cost of mining the coa 
and the distance from Cincinnati, where mined, plus the over- 
head expenses; you will find that coal should be delivered in my 
district for at least $2. Thus the saving on coal will be, accord- 
ing to the present prices, from $4¢0 $6 per ton. 

And what will these terminats cost after the Government re- 
builds the Miami & Erie Canal? Naturally the heavy costs for 
terminals will be borne by Cincinnati and Toledo, because of 
transshipment at those points. But what will the terminals 
cost? I find, for instance, that three terminals’ will be able to 
serve the counties of Allen; Van Wert, and Putnam ; one each at 
Spencerville, Delphos, and Ottoville. 

The total tax value of these three counties is $222,084,880 
and the average 80-acre improved farm is valued, according 
to the tax duplicate for these three counties, at $7,305. Placing 
the cost of these terminals at $50,000 for Spencerville and 
Deiphos and $5,000 at Ottoville and distributing the tax 
equally within the 25-mile zone limit, each farmer owning 
an 80-acre improved farm would pay only $1.83 to help build 
these terminals, Thus the saving on 1 tom of coal would more 
than pay for these terminals. 

The farmer in my district to-day is at a disadvantage be- 
cause of the high freight rates. For instance, I find that a 
carload of hay in my section is sent into the coal regions of 
West Virginia, eastern Kentueky, and Tennessee. A hay dealer 
just recently informed me that he was compelled to pay $16.60 
per ton freight from Delphos, Ohio, to Memphis, Tenn. Accord- 
ing to the report of the superintendent of public works at New 
York, 2,000 tons of hay could be shipped from Delphos to Mem- 
phis for $1,628.60, while the railroad rate on 2,000 tons is 
$82,800, a difference of $31,171.34. One of my constituents re- 
cently sent a carload of hay to the Cincinnati market, and had 
left only $12 to harvest and market the hay and pay his com- 
mission merchant. His neighbor sent his hay to New York, 
but he had nothing left after paying the railroad charges. The 
farmer in my section is compelled to pay 32 cents per bushel 
toe market his wheat in New York, while the rate, according to 
the New York official, from Buffalo to New York, a distance 
of 502 miles, is only 14 cents per bushel. When the people once 
understood the value of waterways and that the reason business 
is stagnant’ is because of lack of transportation and distribu- 
tiom they will not be afraid of paying taxes equal only to the 
saving on 1 tor of coal. 
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Of course, I realize that certain railroad interests are willing 
to build a “ship canal ’’—get that word “ship canal ”—out of 
the Federal Treasury but object to building the necessary ter- 
minals and facilities because they are afraid the people might 
use this form of transportation. These railroad officials care 
very little if merchandise and wares shipped by water are 
dumped on the muddy banks of our rivers and canals; but will 
the farmer and the merchant and the manufacturer use the 
waterway so long as these waterways do not have the neces- 
sary terminals and housing facilities where the products of the 
farm and the factory can be unloaded and housed. Only an 
imbecile or fanatic would use a waterway and have his mer- 
chandise dumped on the muddy banks. 

The Federal Government should not appropriate one dollar 
for the improvement of our rivers and harbors and canals un- 
less the local authorities agree to build the necessary and 
proper terminals. What could keep the traffic off the Missis- 
sippi River if we only had the necessary docks along this great 
natural waterway? As it is, the Government seems to be hav- 
ing a hard time building up the traffic in the face of the fact 
that the railroads are hauling freight along all our potential 
waterways for about 50 per cent of what they haul it away 
from these waterways. 

I hope those interested in building up all our transportation 
facilities will examine the enabling act of Ohio, and that every 
State in the Union will pass some such enabling act so that all 
of our transportation facilities—the railroads, the waterways, 
and highways—will coordinate and work in harmony rather 
than continue the cutthroat competition of the past. 

In northwestern Ohio is located the heart of the Maumee 


Valley at the confluence of two rivers which could be canalized |- 


for water transportation. According to the last Federal census 
the counties of the fifth district produced more than $57,000,000 
of new wealth right out of the ground in the form of cereals. 

This part of Ohio is now a part of the bread basket of the 
world and needs cheap transportation facilities. Like other 
portions of the country, transportation facilities have lessened 
rather than increased and are not in keeping with the increase 
of population; hence high freight rates. 

As long as I remain in Congress I expect to stand for a broad 
policy of development of our inland waterways and the coor- 
dination of highways, railways, and waterways under one 
gtfeat transportation system. 

The House Appropriations Committee of the present Sixty- 
seventh Congress, largely upon my representations, allowed a 
lump sum of $125,000 to start a field survey of three proposed 
Ohio barge canal routes to connect Lake Erie with the Ohio 
River. The sum to cover the expenses of the survey of such 
proposed routes should have been $225,000, as requested of the 
War Department engineers in House Document No. 188, Sixty- 
seventh Congress, second session. The amount of $125,000 al- 
lowed was originally named in H. R. 10615, introduced by me 
and intended by the Appropriations Committee for the survey 
of the Miami and Erie Canal route specified in the bill for a 
barge canal between Toledo and Cincinnati, and branching off 
from Defiance, Ohio, and connecting Lake Michigan; but it 
was finally agreed that the sum of $125,000 could be used by the 
engineers during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1922, to start 
the work of field surveys upon any or all Ohio routes, with the 
assurance that the next appropriation would carry a sum 
sufficient to complete the surveys. 

There is at present a 5-foot depth canal between Toledo 
and Cincinnati which has fallen into disuse except between 
Defiance and Toledo. The title of these canal lands reverts 
to the United States when no longer used by the State for 
canal purposes. Ohio, through its legislature, has shown its 
willingness, by reason of its recent act referred to in the fore- 
going, to cooperate with the Federal Government to the extent, 
at least, of building wharves and terminals whenever the Gov- 
ernment shall see its way clear to rehabilitate any present 
Ohio canal or canals by translating them into more modern 
barge canals such as now exist in the State of New York. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of 
my time to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GraHam]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, before the gentle- 
man does that, will he answer a question or two in respect to 
the bill? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The gentleman from Pennsylvania drew 
the bill, and he will be able to answer any question. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill 
to incorporate the Women’s Overseas Service League, There 
were upward of 24,000 women who went overseas to serve the 
country during the World War. They desire this incorpora- 
tion for various reasons. The association can function better 
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as a national organization than otherwise. They are coming 
in contact with kindred organizations on the other side of the 
water. They are contemplating the building of a memorial 
in France to the women who were injured or killed over there, 

The purpose is to keep alive a friendly spirit among these 
women and it is to promote patriotism. Their work is to be 
patriotic. They are now working among the survivors of the 
war, doing service in hospitals and elsewhere, and aiding those 
who have been injured and afflicted and are still suffering. It 
seems to me, without taking up the time of the House and 
desiring to finish this matter briefly, that the object of this 
can be stated in a sentence. It is to grant to these women 
recognition. They have had no cross of honor. They have 
had no records of their achievement and their work, and yet, 
like the men who went over and engaged in the conflict on the 
other side, they exposed themselves and their lives in the service 
of their country, and this recognition of incorporation is, as 
it were, an act of Congress recognizing their patriotism and 
saying to them: You women shall receive this mark of honor 
at our hands. We regard the work which you did on the other 
side as of vastly great importance, and we want to give recog- 
nition of it by this expression of our good will toward you as 
an organization. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. LOWREY. I ask for information. Are the Daughters 
of the American Revolution incorporated, if the gentleman 
knows? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I do not know. 

Mr. LOWREY. Is the American Legion incorporated? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes; by us. 

Mr. LOWREY. I wanted to get the absolute question of 
facts. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The bill passed the House; 
did it pass the Senate, incorporating the American Legion? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes; this is simply a cor- 
ollary to the recognition of the American Legion. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, the gentleman is 
one of the best lawyers in the country and will recognize the 
distinction at once that this bill does not give this corporation 
a situs, and, so far as I can recall, all these special bills of in- 
corporation have made them corporations of the District of 
Columbia. Does the gentleman have any objection to suggest- 
ing an amendment in line 18, page 3, after the word “ corporate” 
to inserting the words “of the District of Columbia”? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I have no objection to that, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Otherwise you are incorporat- 
ing a corporation that has no situs. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I think it is a perfectly 
legitimate amendment and we are willing to accept it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman has control 
of the time. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I shall make the amend- 
ment, or permit the gentleman to make it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman should yield 
he would lose the floor, and I suggest that he keep the floor and 
offer that amendment. I have another suggestion, if the gen- 
tleman will permit while he is kind enough to yield, in section 
5 on page 5 there is a provision, “that no woman shall be a 
member of this corporation unless she served overseas for the 
allied cause.” Now, that expression “allied cause” I do not 
think has any legal definition. In so far as the expression has 
been used in said papers, and in the laws which we have passed 
we have referred to the “ allied and associated powers.” I do 
not know just how to untangle it, but it strikes me there is 
something needed there. Officially, in so far as our own State 
papers are concerned, we were never an ally. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is true. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. We were an associated power. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, And this is for the allied 
cause. Many of them went over before we were in the war and 
served there in the allied cause, and it is intended to make it 
broad and comprehensive enough; I do not think this sugges-, 
tion is material like the other one the gentleman made which 
is material. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. WATSON. Is it the purpose of the association to permit 
members from all countries, or is it simply confined to American 
women? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, Only to American women, 

Mr. WATSON. Those who went oversess, and women of 
other nations are not permitted to be members? 
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Mr. ‘GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No; this is-purely an Amer- 
ican organization of women of our country -who.served overseas. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. .GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Certainly to my colleague 
and Representative. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I.note.in the.gallery some offieers 
of the British warship now visiting Washington,,and it seems 
to.me that we.should offer to them our felicitations.and ex- 
press..to.them our sincere feeling. of. regard and :have them 
know that they are welcome guests of the American Congress. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, .Now,.Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. FESS. Will the, gentleman yield for .a further inquiry? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I notice in.lines.23..and.24,,page 2, :the-gentleman 
identifies one as being the city from which she comes,.and the 
other. just the.name of the State. Is not that; unusual. That 
runs all through the bill. 

r. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. ,.If the gentleman: will pardon 
me, in the report from the committee there are a number of 
amendments designed to add the name.of the State where it 
has been. omitted,,and L. purpose to ask .wnanimous consent to 
present those amendments en bloe so they may be passed without 
voting. on them seriatim. Now, I.wish.te say—— 

Mr. DALLINGER. Will.the gentleman, yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. . I..will. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I wish to ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania if he thinks the name of.a woman, Mrs., giving ‘the 
name of the husband, is a legal name for a statute? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Penftisylvania. “Well, it is:only a matter 
of identification. If she were to sign a deed, it: would not ‘be, 
but for identification in the matter of an ‘incorporation I' do 
not see any objection ‘to it. 

Mr; RAKER. ‘Will the gentleman yield for just one question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of' Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER.. On: August ‘22, 1919, this House passed an act 
unanimously incorporating the American Legion, did it not? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. “Yes, 

Mr. RAKER. This gives to‘the women who went overseas the 
sameright it gave to the men of the American Legion? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It does. 


Mr: RAKER. ‘They ought to: have ‘the ‘right, ought they not?. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. What is'there in this bill that con- 
fines the: membership to American citizens or those who simply 
aided the American Army? Section 5 says: 

That no woman shall be a member of this corporation wuniess she 
served overseas for the allied cause in the Great: War at some time 
during the period between August 1, 1914, and January 1, 1920, both 
dates inclusive. 

It occurs to me that that would Jeave it open to citizens of 
any country who may have assisted in any of the allied powers. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I do not think it would 
have that effect. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. ‘I note the-dates between which these 
women shall have served in order to be eligible to this organiza- 
tion are August 1, 1914,’ to January 1, 1920. I assume, of 
course, that August 1 is intended for ‘the date upon which the 
Great War, so called, began. Now, the armistice was signed 
on November 11, 1918. Why is it extended beyond that time? 
In the incorporation of the American Legion the term of serv- 
ice was from the time we entered the war, April 7, 1917, to 
November 11, 1918. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. You see that is a different 
question. The one regarding the Legion differs from the one 
brought up here. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. The war ended on November 11, 1918. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. -After the armistice was de- 
clared there were a number of these women in the service 
abroad, down to and including the date named here, January 1, 
1920, and in order to include them that date was fixed. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Then you want to include all women 
who went in from November 11, 1918, to January 1, 1920? 

Mr. GRAHAM $of Pennsylvania. Some few-.went over after 
the armistice was declared in order to aid the wounded. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. After the armistice, that was the allied 
cause. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I think it would be prac- 
tically the same 4s the allied cause was during the war. ‘The 
cause will not die. It was simply made victorious; that is all. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. It seems to me it should be amended to 
make it November 11, 1918. 

Mr. ‘GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I hope the gentleman will 
not insist on that. 


Mr. RAKHR. Will the gentleman yield for a question right 


‘there? 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Is ‘it not a fact that even after the armistice, 
and during 1919,.a.great many women went overseas for the 
purpose of taking care of the wounded soldiers in the hespitals 
and engaged in other work during that time? 

\Mr..GRAHAM.of Pennsylvania. ._That is quite true, and that 
is the reason for fixing this latter date. Now, I want to say 
to-my colleagues that I wish they could have been present. at 
a meeting.held herein .the city of Washington within 30. days, 
I think, past. There was a gathering of about 1,000 American 
citizens,, women..who.had .worked..and -wrought: from. patriotic 
motives in the service of their country. That .meeting .was 
addressed by Sir Auekland Geddes, the British .ambassader ; 
by Ambassador Jusserand, of France ;,and by.General. Pershing ; 
and I wish you.could have heard the words: of praise and com- 
mendation that fell from their lips.in..addressing these women 
and expatiating upen the services which they rendered, which 
had created a debt of gratitude on the part,of both these coun- 
tries, and.of our .armies under Pershing, to these devoted 
women. I.hope.the House .will permit the amendments that 
have been suggested and pass this bill quickly. 

Mr. FESS. Will the:gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. . Yes, jsir. 

Mr., FESS. . I note that..the date is about two and one-half 
years before we entered the war? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
them went over then. 

Mr. FESS. It.includes the women that:went over and served 
in the allied cause before we went in? 

Mr. GRAHAM. of, Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. | In. section 5; is it. the gentleman’s understanding 
that the term “no .woman” -is to .be,applied to American 
women, or will that include anybody from.any. country that 
served? : 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It includes only those who 
served overseas that-went from .this country. 

Mr. LAYTON. Would the gentleman have any objection to 
elearing up that point. by incorporating in the bill the words 
“ American -Women’s Overseas Service League”? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, . That.might make it so that 
it would not include women most deserving, who went over 
and served, but.who would not be technically or legally American 
women, but women of this country. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is the gentleman going to 
offer that amendment.which I suggested? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Speaker, to move -that the. amendments reported . by) the 
committee, adding the name.of the State after each designated 
incorporator, may pass en bloc. 

The SPEAKER. The Gherks will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as sesame: 


Committee amendmen 
i 1, line 5, after the word “ Seattle,” insert the word “ Washing- 


Page 1, line 6, after the word “ Washington,” insert the words “ Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Page 1, line 7, ate the word “ Washington,” insert the words 
“ District ‘of Columbi 

Page 1, line 10, at ‘the beginning of the line, insert the word “Ohio.” 
After the word “ York,” strike out the word ‘ 

Page 1, line 11, after the word “ Minneapo is, ” insert the word 
“ Minnesota,” 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “ Chic: es insert the word “ Illinois.” 

Page 2° line 2, after the word “ Tol * insert she word “ Ohio.” 
Page 2) Mine 4,:at)the be ning of the | line, insert the word “* Minne- 
sota.” . After bay word “Toledo” insert the word “ Ohio.” 

Page 2, line 8, after the word “ Seattle,” insert the word “ Wash- 

ton.” 

Page 2, line 9, after the word “ Washington,” insert the words “ Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

Page 2, line 10, after the word ‘‘ Chicago,” insert the word “ Illinois.” 

rae, 2, line 11, after the: word “ Seattle,” insert the word ‘“* Wash- 


to: 
—_= age 2, line 13, at the beginnin, ng of the pane ineent the eee’ % Minne- 
sota.” After the word “ Seattle,” insert “ Washingto 

weer. 2, line 15, after the word * Seattle,” at the wea Mie Wash- 


mage 2, line 16, at the beginnin, of the line, insert ithe word * Tili- 
nois.” After the word “ Cincinnati,” insert the word “ Qhio.’ 
 Minwveast 2, ne 17, after the word “Minneapolis,” insert the word 
inn 
nn z, *\ime 18, after the word ‘ Minneapolis,” insert the -word 
“ Minnesota.’ 
Page 2, line 19, after the ae *% bg me " insert the word “Ohio.” 
ne 5 3, line 30, after the “ Mimneapolis,” tmsert the word 
“ Minnesota 
rage 2, line _* pttee the word “ Cincinnati,” jpeertat the word “ Ohio.” 


Yes, sir. A great many.of 


After word ta,” insert ‘the word % Geo: 
ent 2; line 24, after the word “ Boston,” insert the word “ Massa- 
use’ 
Page 2, ine 25, after’ the word “ Toledo,” insert the word ‘“* Ohio.” 
‘ be , bine 3, at the beginning of the line, insert the word “ Wash- 
ngton.” 
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; Page 3, line 4, after the word “ Seattle,” insert the word ‘ Wash- 
ngton.” 
Page 8, line 5, at the beginning of the line, insert the word “ Geor- 
gia.” After the word “ Cincinnati” insert the word “ Ohio. s 
‘ Page 3, line 6, after the word “ Seattle,” insert the word ‘“ Wash- 
ngton.” 
age 8, line 7, after the word “ Boston,” insert the word ‘“ Massa- 

chusetts.”’ 2 

Page 3, line 8. after the word “ Minneapolis,” insert the word “ Min- 
nesota.” 

Page 3, line 9, after the word “ Minneapolis,” insert the word “‘ Min- 


nesota.”’ 
« Ga , line 10, after the word “Cincinnati,” insert the word 

Page 8, line 11, after the word “ Seattle,” insert the word “ Wash- 
ington.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GRAHAM] asks unanimous consent that these amendments be 
considered together. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania a question. On page 1, line 10, is it not a 
little indefinite, “Miss Brown, of New York”? ‘That is the 
only place that occurs. ’ 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
stitute name to put in there. 
in committee. 

Mr. RAKER. Of course “Brown” is a very common name, 
and they could pick it up at any place. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let the women settle it. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I desire to know if amendments will be 
permitted to be offered from the floor other than those which 
are offered by the chairman of the committee? 

The SPEAKER. Unless the previous question is ordered the 
gentleman can be recognized. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I want to ask a question. On page 8, 
lines 11 and 12, after enumerating the names of these incorpo- 
rators, it says ‘and such persons as may be chosen.” Chosen 
by whom? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Chosen by the members. 

Mr. BUTLER. Chosen by the association. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, on page 8, line 
18, after the word “corporate,” I move to insert the words “ of 
the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I accept that 
amendment, and make the motion that it be inserted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee: Page 3, line 18, 
after the word “ corporate” insert the words “of the District of Co- 
lumbia.” 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HICKS. From the fact that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. GraHAm] has yielded to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] to offer an amendment, does not the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania now lose the floor? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I do not tare to 
take any time. The gentleman can take the floor back at once. 
I move the previous question on the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves the 
previous question on the amendment. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I have some amendments 
that I wish to offer,.and if I am not permitted to offer them I 
will make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. That can be settled later. The gentleman 
from Tennessee moves the previous questfon on his amendment. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The amendment Was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
strike out section 12 of the bill. 

The time has passed and the second meeting of the Women's 
Service League has been held in Washington within the past 
month, so that this section is without any object any longer. 


I can not furnish any sub- 
It was passed without discussion 


Mr. Speaker, I move to 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GraHAM of Pennsylvania: Page 6, line 
16, strike out all of section 12. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LINEBERGER] desires to offer some amend- 
ments, and I am perfectly willing that they may be offered, but 
I reserve the right to the floor. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman yields to the gentleman 
from California to offer amendments, he can not retain the 
floor, but he can make an agreement with the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman has already lost the floor by 
yielding for an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly; but the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman again. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I will yield the floor back to the gentle- 
man after offering this amendment which I desire to offer. 

Mr. Speaker, on page 3, line 25, I move to strike out the 
words “ January 1, 1920,” and to substitute the words “ Novem- 
ber 11, 1918.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LINEBERGER: Page 3, line 25, strike out 
“January 1, 1920,” and insert in lieu therect “ November 11, 1918.” 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, the object of this amendment is to preclude anyone be- 
longing to this organization who did not serve overseas between 
August 1, 1914, and November 11, 1918, which was the date on 
which the armistice was signed. All service organizations 
which have been organized throughout the world for persons 
who served in the World War have fixed the date of November 
11, 1918, the day upon which the armistice was signed, as the 
last date upon which eligibility would be granted. We have 
often had men who got into the Army one day or one hour after 
the expiration of that date who tried to get into the American 
Legion. This would not preclude any nurse or any woman who 
served at any time during the great World War from belonging 


to this organization, and, inasmuch as this is purely an organi- 
zation formed of women who served in the World War—— 
Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LINEBERGER. 
Carolina. 

Mr. BULWINKLE,. I call the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact that the epidemic of the flu among the troops in 
Europe was after the armistice was signed, and that these 
women incurred great danger when they nursed the soldiers at 
that time. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I will say to the gentleman from North 
Carolina that perhaps what he says is true, but no doubt these 
ladies were all overseas prior to that time. I do not think tie 
records will show that any of those nurses went overseas jor 
service after November 11, 1918, but I think that all the ladies 
to whom he refers had rendered service prior to that time, 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. RAKER. Does not the gentleman know that as a matter 
of fact there were a great many nurses, Salvation Army women, 
Y. W. C. A. women, Red Cross women, Jewish welfare women, 
and others, who left the United States and who performed 
heroic duty overseas after November 11, 1918, who were sent 
over there and performed duty and stayed all the next year? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. That may be true. At the same time 
there were soldiers who went overseas after November 11, 1918, 
and who did good service on the Rhine, who are not eligible to 
membership in the American Legion. 

Mr. RAKER. The American Legion fixed the date for mem- 
bership in their organization. Why should not these overseas 
nurses, Salvation Army women, Y. W. C. A. women, Red Cross 
women, Jewish welfare women, and others, who are forming 
their organization be given the right to determine what date 
shall fix the status of the members belonging to that organiza- 
tion, instead of it being fixed by members of the American 
Legion? : 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will yield, this does not con- 
sist_of overseas nurses. These are a lot of society women for 
the most part. I do not say that with any intention of reflecting 
upon them. A lot of women of means have organized this 
association; women who went over there and assisted the 
nurses and conducted various other activities. This does not 


I yield to the gentleman from North 
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include the nurses’ organization at all, I think the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania {Mr. GgaanamM] will bear me out in that 
statement, that this is not for the purpose of o the 
nurses. It is for these other women who had no attachment 
to any other organization and who were not employed in any con- 
nection with the war, but who went over there voluntarily. 
For the nwst part they are women of some means. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will say in answer to the 
gentleman—— 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I still have the floor and 
I desire to reply to the gentleman from California [Mr. RaAKER]. 
I desire to say that this is establishing a precedent of extend- 
ing the time beyond the armistice, and I think it is a poor 
precedent. Why not have it January 1, 1922, instead of January 
1, 1920? We still have American nurses overseas attending the 
soldiers on the Rhine, and I quite agree with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] that this could hardly be 
called a nurses’ organization. Most of the nurses are eligible 
to membership in the American Legion by virtue of having ren- 
dered military service in the Army or Navy Nurse Corps. They 
were a part of the Military and Naval Establishments. Certain 
Red Cross nurses might get into this organization who could 
not qualify for the American Legion, also certain Y. M. C. A. 
workers, I sup) 

ae RAKER, Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

*LINEBERGER. If the gentleman will make it brief. 

3 RAKER. I will make it brief and to the point. Can 
anyone point to the name of any women who went overseas in 
regard to the war who went over there for any other purpose 
except to assist the Army? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I am sure the gentleman does not de- 
sire to instruct me about the services of the women. I was in a 
hospital once there for two months, and no one has a higher 
regard for the women of America and the service they rendered 
the soldiers than I have. But I think it is a poor precedent, 
and I think the bill ought to be amended so as to put in the 
date of November 11, 1918, so as to hold this date as a precedent 
in granting charters to World War patriotic organizations who 
may come to us in the future in matters of this kind. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
answer the question of the gentleman from Massachusetts. The 
nurses were not specially included; they can join the Legion, 
as I am informed. They are also members of this organization. 
This organization includes a multitude besides. Now, as to the 
question of dates for service it is a totally different question 
than that raised in regard to the Army, for there no enlist- 
ments were made and no men were sent over the seas after the 
armistice. That was the finish for the soldiers, but there were 
women who went overseas after the armistice and served men 
in the hospitals and did much benevolent work on the other side. 
If you make this amendment you cut those people out of the 
opportunity to become members of this organization, and I think 
it would be a rank injustice to them. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. Linesererr]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LINEBERGER) there were 15 ayes and 57 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
previous question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third | 


time, and was read the third time. 


The SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of the 


bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. WatsH and Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee) there were 78 | 
ayes and 18 noes, 

So the bill was passed. 


On motion of Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania, a motion to re- | 


consider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 
Mr. VOLSTEAD.: Mr. Speaker, I cali up the bill H. R. 4800. 


Mr. WALSH Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that | 


no quorum is present. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
51 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Fri- 
day, June 2, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon, 


Mr. Speaker, I move the | 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. - 


620. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, transmitting a prelimi- 
nary report of the Federal Trade Commission on investment 
and profit in soft-coal mining covering the period 1916 to 1921, 
inclusive, was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. KRAUS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R, 11340. A 
bill to advance Maj. Ralph S. Keyser on the lineal list of offi- 
cers of the United States Marine Corps, so that he will take 
rank next after Maj. John R. Henley; without amendment 
e Rept. No. 1052). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H, R. 4723. 
A bill for the relief of William M. Phillipson; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1053). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R, 397. 
A bill to remove the charge of desertion against the name of 
Frank George Bagshaw; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1054). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCB, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

The bill (H. R. 6411) granting a pension to Mace Williams; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 11821) granting a pension to’ Dolly P. Beck- 
ner; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 11583) granting a pension to George A. 
Wageck; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GENSMAN: A bill (H. R. 11842) for the prevention 
and removal of obstructions ang burdens upon interstate com- 
merce in grain by reguiating transactions on grain future ex- 
changes, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 11843) for the prevention 
and removal of obstructions and burdens upon interstate com- 
| merce in grain by regulating transactions on grain future ex- 
| changes, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agricul- 

ture. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11844) authorizing the 
| use of a special canceling stamp in the post office at Cuero, 
Tex.; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: Resolution (H. Res. 358) making 
| House bill 11022 in order for consideration; to the Committee 
| on Rules, 

By Mr. WALTERS: Resolution (H. Res. 359) to provide for 
| the services of a substitute telephone operator; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

3y Mr. BENHAM: A bill (H. R. 11845) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy F. Ralston; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 11846) for the relief of 
| Theodore Kron; to the Committee on Claims. 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 11847) for the relief of Julius Laegeler; to 

the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11848) granting a pension to Harriet FE. 
Blood Cantwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 11849) granting a pen- 
sion to Susan Kiley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr: FESS: A bill (H. R. 11850). granting a pension to 
| William Donnelly ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 11851) granting an increase 
on pension to Martha E. Leach; ‘to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11852) granting an increase of pension to 


Susan R. Vititee;: te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 11853) for the relief of 
Jehn F. Cassidy ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 11854) granting a pension to 
Hannah BE. Cahey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (BH. R. 11855) for 
the relief of Jacob S. Steloff; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 11856) granting an increase 
of pension to William McCloud; te the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLER: A bill (HB. R. 11857) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Walker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 11858) granting a pension to 
Carrie Howell; to the Committee of Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAYTON: A bill (H. R. 11859) granting a pension 
to Laura V. Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 11860) granting a pen- 
sion to Tabitha E. Isbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MILLSPAUGH: A bill (H. R. 11861) granting a pen- 
sion to Catherine Crow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11862) granting a 
pension to Anna R. Little; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROACH: A bill (H. R. 11868) for the relief of Chan- 
cey F. Bartholomew; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 11864) granting a pension to | 
Sarah A. Byam; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11865) granting 
a pensien to Mary E. Gates; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHAW: A bill (H. R. 11866) providing for prelimi- | 
nary examination and survey to be made of the Dlinois River, 
IlL, and its tributaries; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 11867) for the relief of 
Walter P. Crowley ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. UPSHAW: A bill (B. R. 11868) for the relief of the | 
widow of John Curtis Staton; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXTI, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows : 

5844. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of Grand Parior, Native 
Sons of the Gelden West, California, relative to Japanese im- 
migration; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

5845. Also, petition of Grand. Parlor, Native Sons of the 
Golden West, California, urging that all regulations permitting 
eoncessions to be granted for educational, religious, or chari- 
table purposes, also include patriotic purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

5846. Also, petition of the Tulare Fish and Game Resume, | 
California, and the Tulare County Board of Trade, California, 
relative to the protection of game in the area which it is pre- 
pesed to eliminate from the Sequoia National Park; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

5847. Also, petition of residents of El Nido, Merced County, 
Calif., protesting against House bills 9753 and 4388 or Senate 
bill 1948, the so-called Sunday laws; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

5848. By Mr. BECK: Petition of Mr. William F. Diven and 
ethers, of the town of Pine Valley, Clark County, Wis., urging 
legislation to protect the farmers against filled milk and butter 
frauds; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5849, Also, petition of Mr. H. R. Burgdorff, of Oxford, Wis., 
and ethers, favoring legislation for the prehibition of the mann- 
facture and sale of filled milk or any other substitute for milk | 
or butter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5850. By Mr. CURRY: Petition.of Grand Parlor, Native Sens 
of the Golden West, at its forty-fifth session, held at Oakland, 
Calif., April 17-21, 1922, advocating exelusion of Asiatic im- 
migration; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tien. 

5851. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of sundry citizens of the 
State ef Idaho, protesting against the enactment of House bill 
9753, and other Sunday bills; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

5852. By Mr. KISSBL: Petition of International Metor Co. 
New York City, N. Y., regarding tariff on graphite; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

5853. Alse, petition of E. Clemons Horst Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., regarding foreign trade and finance; te the Committce 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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5854. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of CG. C. Thomas Post, No, 
244, Navy Post of thé American Legion, San Franciseo, Calif., 


the Committee on Appropriations. 

5856. Miso, petition ‘of G. R. Milford, of Redding, Calif., in- 
dorsing House bill 5823, known as the public shooting ground 
amd game refuge bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5856. Also, petition of Mrs, Helen Hatch, master counselor, 
and others, of Les Angeles Council of Sadol, International 

urging immediate action by Congress in’ behalf 
of Armenia ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5857. Also, petition of Viall & Oo., of Los Angeles, Calif., 
protesting against paragraph 1116 of House bill 7456; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

5858. By Mr. ROGERS: Evidence in support of House bill 
11864, granting a pension to Sarah A, Byam; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

5859. By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of 17 citizens of Grant 
County, Ky., protesting against the schedule of freight rates 
issued for live stock in the territory south of the Ohio River 
effective June 1, 1922; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

5860. By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of Belus 
Calkins, jr., Kate’Zehler, Mary A. Reiber, and Daniel W. Bump, 
of Varysburg, N. Y., urging the passage of the so-called Bursum- 
Morgan bill increasing pensions to Civil War pensioners; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5861. By Mr. SNELL: Petition of Saranac Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, favoring the passage of the 
Sterling-Towner education bill; to the Committee on Bducation. 

5862. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition of numer- 
ous voters of College Place, Wash., protesting against the 
passage of House bills 4388 and 9758 and Senate bill 1948; 


| to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


5863. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of Columbus Republican 
Club of Massachusetts, Revere, Mass., favoring the modifi- 
cation of the naturalization laws; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

5864. Also, petition of Boston Central Labor Union, favoring 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States giving 
Congress the power to enact legislation to make uniform child- 
labor taws in the United States; to the Committee on Labor. 

5865. By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of F. H. Gray, of Wiscasset, 
Me., and 18 other citizens of Maine, all employees of the Maine 
Central Railroad Co., urging the passage of the Towner-Sterling 
educational bill; to the Committee on Education. 

5866. Also, petition of Mr. H. ©. Johnson and 87 other citi- 
zens of Osnabrock, N. Dak., asking for the passage of the 
| Towner-Sterling educational bill; to the Committee on Hdu- 
| cation. 

5867. Also, petition of Mr. Emil Spiellinger, of Louisville, 
Ky., and 14 other citizens of the State of Kentucky, asking for 
the passage of the Towner-Sterling educational bill; to the 
Committee on HEducation. 


SENATE. 
Frmay, June 2, 1922. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the 30th day of June will 
seen arrive, and new appropriatien bills, of course, will have to 
go into effect by the 1st day of July.. It is quite apparent that 
we shall have to yield from time to time in the tariff discussion 
for the purpose of taking up the several appropriation bills. 
Se I am going to move that the tariff bill be temporarily laid 
aside for the consideration of the Army appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from North Dakota that he ask unanimous consent that the 
pending tariff bill be laid aside, and that the Army appropria- 
tion bill be taken up. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Very well; I ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to that course, but I 
think there ought to be a quorum present, and I therefore sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. , 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 
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The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Harris Smoot 

Harrison Spencer 
Heflin . Stanley 
Hitchcock N Sterling 


Johnson Sutherland 
Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Underwood 
Jones, Wash. Oddie Wadsworth 
Kellogg Page Walsh, Mass. 
Kendrick Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
Keyes Poindexter Warren 
Ladd Ransdell 

La Follette Rawson 

Lenroot Robinson 

Lodge Sheppard 

Gooding McCumber Simmons 

Hale McKinley Smith 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

The Senator from North Dakota asks unanimous consent that 
the tariff bill be temporarily laid aside and that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 10871, the Army appro- 
priation bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to ask if it is the policy of 
those in charge of the bill to continue the consideration of the 
Army appropriation bill until its conclusion? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the question is addressed to me, I 
will say that so far as I am concerned I hope we can keep the 
Army appropriation bill before the Senate until it is dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The reason why I asked the question is 
because I merely wish to know, for the benefit of those on this 
side of the Chamber, what the business before the Senate will 
be; not that I suppose there will be any delay in the considera- 
tion of the appropriation bill, but it will probably take some 
little time. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not desire to object to lay- 
ing aside the tariff bill. At the same time I would like to have, 
if those in charge of the Army appropriation bill see fit to do so, 
a postponement of the measure for an hour or two, until we 
can have time to read the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will say to.the Senator that it will 
take a great deal longer than an hour or two to read the bill, 
It is a bill of one hundred and fifty odd pages. 

Mr. BORAH. I presume it is the intention to waive the 
formal reading of the bill for the purpose of considering com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I hope that may be done. 

Mr. BORAH. That is what I assumed, and that is the rea- 
son why I asked that we may have an opportunity to read the 
bill. Otherwise it puts those of us who have not had an oppor- 
tunity to read the report and the bill in a position where we 
can not make progress in determining what we want to discuss, 
if anything. I think, however, I shall not object, but I hope 
that if we need a little time later we may have it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me say to the Senator from Idaho 
that if an item is encountered in the bill on which Senators 
desire more time for consideration, for one I shall be entirely 
willing to postpone the consideration of that item and proceed 
with others. 

Mr. WARREN. I hope the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs will follow that course. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from North Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and House bill 10871 is before the Senate as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. A number of Senators have. routine 
business, to present, and I yield for that purpose. 

PETITIONS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate resolutions adopted by the American Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Philippine Islands, urging Congress to decide the 
permanent status of the Philippine Islands, and further re- 
questing that Congress authorize the appointment of a commit- 
tee of three American citizens to represent in Washington 
American interests in the Philippine Islands. The resolutions 
will be referred to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a resolution adopted by the Twenty- 
fourth Annual Congress, Kansas Daughters of the American 
Revolution, at Pittsburg, Kans., favoring the creation of a 
national military park and monument at Yorktown, Va., or | 
the Revolutionary fortifications at that place, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by. the National 
Conference of Mothers’ Congress, at Tacoma, Wash., favoring 


Dial 
Dillingham 

du Pont 
Frelinghuysen 
Glass 


the passage of the so-called Capper-Fess physical education bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. WILLIS presented the petition of Lawrence W. Kutsch 
and sundry other citizens of Curtice, Ohio, praying for the im- 
position in the pending tariff bill of a duty of $2 per 100 pounds 
on Cuban sugar, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

r. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Battle Creek, Mich., praying that only a moderate duty on kid 
gloves be imposed in the pending tariff bill, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ashley and 
Ithaca, in the State of Michigan, praying for inclusion in the 
pending tariff bill of a duty of $2 per ioe pounds on Cuban 
sugar, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WILLIS, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3611) authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of War to abrogate a contract lease of land and water 
power on the Muskingum River, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 732) thereon. 

Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3048) for the relief of L. D. Riddell 
and George W. Hardin, trustees of Milligan College, Ten- 
nessee, reported it with an amendment and submitted a re- 
port. (No. 733) thereon. 

He also. from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 1764) for the relief of J. A. Leslie, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 734) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendiment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3570) for the relief of the United Dredging Co. 
(Rept. No. 735); 

A bill (H. R. 7052) for the relief of G. 
No. 736) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 8874) for the relief of the estate of Frank 
W. Knight (Rept. No. 737). 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2960) for the relief of Arthur A. 
Padmore, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 738) thereon. 

Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3424) to provide for the reclamation 
of the United States Military Reservation, Fort De Russey. 
Honolulu. Hawaii, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 739) thereon. > 


REPORT ON PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I report back from the Com- 
mittee on Printing House Concurrent Resolution No. 47, pro- 
viding for the printing of 100,000 copies of the report of the 
special mission to investigate the Philippine Islands, and I 
submit a report (No. 731) thereon. The Secretary of War is 
very anxious that we have the report printed at once, and I 
ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I ask that the concurrent resolution may 
be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read 
the concurrent resolution for the information of the Senate. 

The reading clerk read the concurrent resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That 100,000 copies of the report of the special mission on inyesti- 
gation to the PM ippine Islands to the Secretary of het without the 

but bags the data on the Philippines pr ng and accompanying 
a 1 report, be, and the same is a ordered printed as a public 
document, to be distributed as follows: Sixty-five thousand through the 
document room of the House, 26,000 through the document room of 
the Senate, 5,000 through the Committee on Insular Affairs of the 


House, and 5,000 through the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions of the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
receipt of the report or to the immediate consideration of the 
concurrent resolution? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Pending that question I desire to ask the 
Senator from Kansas if this is a report from the Committee on 
Printing? 

Mr. CAPPER. It is. 

Mr. ROBINSON. A favorable report? 

Mr. CAPPER. It is. 

Mr. ROBINSON. A unanimous report? 

Mr. CAPPER. A unanimous report. 


C. Caldwell (Rept. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to the adeption of the 
resolution. 
The concurrent ‘resolution was cousidered ‘by unanimous: con- 
sent and agreed ‘to. 
CONFIRMATION OF ENSIGNS IN ‘THE ‘NAVY. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consert that 
the Senate may confirm in open executive session the following 
nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let the nominations be reported. 

Mr. HALE. These are nominations of four members of ‘the 
graduating class at Annapolis. ‘These men had imtended to 
retire on graduation, but have now decided ‘to stay ‘in the 
service, and the naval authorities have approved the action. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. This is confirming ‘tk=m the same as 
we confirmed the other members of the class? 

Mr. HALE. Exactly the same. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The nominations will be re- 
ported for the information of the Senate, 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


The following- are tric cane to be ensigns in the Navy from the 
3d day of June, 1922 

Harokd L. Pudge. 

William H. gan, jr. 

Carl R. Brown. 

Beverly M. Coleman. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Maine? The ‘Chair ‘hears none. 
Without objection, ‘the nominations will be confirmed. 

Mr. HALE. I ask that the President be notified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The ‘President will be 
notified. The Senate resumes its ‘legislative ‘session. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bills were intreduced, read ‘the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LDNROOT: 

A bill (S. 8670) granting an increase of pension to Arabella 
Miller ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HITCHCOCK: 

A bill (S. 3671) for the relief of James A. O'Dell and certain 
other former privates and noncommissioned officers in the 
military service of the United States; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S8..3672) to amend sections 34 and 40 of the organic 
act of the Territory of Hawaii; and 

A bill (S. 8673) to provide for the transfer of the lands and 
buildings of the Federal leprosy investigation ‘station at Kala- 
wao, on the island of Molokai, in the Territory of Hawaii, to the 
Territory of Hawaii, and for other purposes; ‘to the Committee 
on Territories:and Insular Possessions. 

AMENDMENTS TO HOUSE ‘RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. SHEPPARD (for Mr. FrercHer) submitted amendments 
providing for improvement works ‘on ‘the inland waterway from 
Pensacola Bay, Fla., and Mobile Bay, Ala., ‘im accordance ‘with 
report submitted in House Document ‘No. 610, Sixty-third Gon- 
gress, second session, a channel 5 feet deep and 40 ‘feet wide, 
route to be the most practicable and the most economical in 
final cost; St. Johns River, Fla., from Jacksonville to Palatka, 
with a view of giving a 20-foot chammel to Palatka; St. Johns 
River, Fla., from *Palatka to Lake Monroe, with a view of 
making cut-offs and improving navigation; Blackwater Bay 
and River, Fla., and Bayou Chico, Fla., intended to be proposed 
by him ‘to 'the bill (H. R. 10766) authorizing appropriations for 
the prosecution and maintenance »of public ‘works on canals, 
rivers, and ‘harbors, and for other purposes, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

IMPERIAL VALLEY AND ‘VICINITY. 


Mr. ASHURST submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(CS. Con. Res. 25), which -was read, referred to the Committee 
on Printing, and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved by the —_ Ae og e House of Representatives ‘concurring), 
Ghat there shall be )prin ted 5,000 additional copies of ‘Senate ‘Docu- 
ment No. 142, Sixty-seventh Congress, presented the Senator from 
California [Mr. JOHNSON] entitled “ Problems of ering Wenn Valley and 
Vicinity,” =< which 3,000 copies ‘ll be ‘for the ee of the Senate docu- 
ment room anfi 2,0€0 ‘copies for ‘the use of the House Spammer seem, 


ADDRESS BY HON, D. BR. CRISSINGER. 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
that portion of the very able and instructive address by Hon. 
D. R. Crissinger, Comptroller of the Currency, before the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers’ Association at Pittsburgh on May 26, on the 
maintenance of the gold standard, be printed in the ‘Rrecorp 
in the usual Recorp type. 


‘Dhere being no objection, the address was ordered to ‘be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as ‘follows: 
ADDRESS OF “THE COMPTROLEER OF THE CURRENCY, HON. D. R. 

INGER, BRFORK THS PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS’ ABBOCIATION, 

BURGH, PA,, “MAY 26, 1922, 

Almost the Jast among great financial ‘communities to com- 
mit ourselves definitely to the gold standard, we find ourselves 
new summoned to determine, I may say, for all the world 
whether ‘that standard shall'be maintained or whether we shall 
abandon it.and allow the economic craft to struggle without 
chart.or wudder. 

I remember ‘very well the years of the ‘heated ‘controversy. 
over the gold standard. In these times we ‘were constantly be- 
ing assured that our country was the victim of the gold stand- 
ard -because We were.a debtor nation and others controlled the 
world’s gold. We-were told that the tendency was for gold con- 
stantly to increase in value, compelling the debtor always to 
pay in.a dearer money than -that:in which he had borrowed. 

It was not always easy to answer, for effective answer re- 
quired the consideration of economic fundamentals ‘concerning 
production,.exchange, and consumption. But in 1896, after a 
campaign -of education in these. fundamentals, the verdict was 
in favor of maintaining :a gold standard. ‘Il:am very sure that 
if to-day the verdict had to be sought iagain on ‘those issues the 
gold standard would ‘win again by a far:-greater majority. 

In the quarter century sinee 1896 we have seen that this 
standard does not mean the economic enslavement of a debtor 
eountry ; rather, it means the assurance of equal opportunity to 
develop resources and ‘the chance to transform the debtor com- 
munity into a-creditor state. In 1896 we were the greatest bor- 


CRISS- 
PITTS- 


rowing community -in the world; in 1922 we find ourselves the 


greatest lending community, the mainstay.and reliance of busi- 
ness, of bankers, of nations, of civilization itself, in the effort 
to. weather the greatest storm that-ever burst over mankind. 

If the gold-standard meant:se much of opportunity ‘to ‘us.as 
the great debtor State, how much ‘more must ‘its maintenance 
mean to us, ‘now that we have become theigreat creditor Nation, 
Every argument that could be maile ‘in 1806, with showever 
much ‘plausibility, against maintaining the géld standard, now 
applies: with a thousandfold more force ‘in favor of ‘rigidly ad- 
hering to it. 

We know how absolutely necessary is a uniform moneiary 
standard throughout ‘the world. ‘We know that ‘without ‘it our 
problems of exchange and of international «commerce: can not 
be solved. We realize that the debts which are owing 'to’us, the 
balances which must be :paid to us ‘or by ‘us, must somehow be 
adjusted to a: single, common, ‘universal standard ; and ‘that, as 
these obligations ‘have all'been thus far related ‘to or>measured 
by gold, we can ‘not safely depart now from that standard. 

¥et with our own interest absolutely ‘bound up in ithe mainte- 
nance of this system ‘we find that our very wealth and good 
fortune are fast ‘becoming «a menace to ‘this'system. The ‘secur- 
ity: of the:gold standard depends on the maintenance of a free 
gold umarket,:on the comparatively unrestricted flow ofsgold. If 
the movements ‘of commodities shall too long continue ‘in a ‘par- 
ticular direction they must inevitably create:a vacuum ‘which 
can only be filled by a movement in the opposite direction. 

In the last eight years the movementiof commodities has been 
away from our shores and the movement of-gold ‘has been ‘to- 
ward ‘us. The result is,:as hasbeen pointed out with possibly 
tiresome iteration, that our ‘side of ‘the »world tends ‘to igather 
to itself more than it needs of the gold, while the other side, 
burdeneg with debts, finds its store of gold constantly ‘reduced 
and ‘its powers to maintain»\a gold ‘standard correspondingly 
weakened. The gold standard can not be maintained ‘by ‘piling 
up all the gold in one place, 

Yet there is every sign that the movement of gold to us will 
have to continue, unless there shall be some settlement of 
international debts and such adjustments in governmental 
finances, international fiscal relations, and the producing and 
consuming opportunities of the nafions as will restore some- 
thing like equilibrium. At the basis of the ‘trouble we ‘find the 
huge domestic.and international debts of the world—the funda- 
mental disturbance that is destroying trade and commerce and 
our own industrial prosperity. 

Domestic debts impose enormous burdens of taxation, whildé 
the international debts interpose well-nigh insurmountable ob- 
stacles to the adjustment of exchange relations. With finan- 
cial exchange in this chaos, commercial transactions are ren- 
dered wéll-nigh impossible, because they tend to become mere 
speculation in exchange fluctuations, 

There must be, first, some determination of volicy toward 
the international debts, and, second, an adjustment of gov- 
ernment budgets that will give confidence in the power of 
States to pay the debts and maintain the gold basis of money, 
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I do not believe it is possible at this time to reach a final 
ettlement of all the international obligations. .But there is 
absolute necessity that some general ‘policy ‘shall be agreed 
upon.among the nations with reference ‘to these ‘obligations. 
A beginning must be made, an understanding reached, for. bal- 
ancing budgets and adjusting ‘international 'debts,'so that there 
maybe.a start toward international liquidation and ‘stabiliza- 
tion. .In-the final analysis, we shall see plainly that.the-preser- 
vation of the gold standard depends ‘on bringing all these obli- 
gations into.a relationship with gold and then placing money 
on a gold basis and setting out toward. ultimate payment in 
gold. 

This is absolutely necessary, lest the stream of gold shall 
continue to ‘flow toward American shores, until other nations 


find it impossible to _go farther with the ‘pretense of maintain- ’ 


ing a gold monetary standard. 

I recall, at one critical: epoch during ‘the war, reading ’a let- 
ter from London which said—this being a considerable time 
before ‘America’s entry into ‘the war—that unless American 
financiers should extend credit ‘to the allied nations, then’ the 
allies would buy from ‘us, pay in gold, send us their last re- 
sources of the yéllow metal, and then abandon the ‘gold ‘starid- 
ard—leaving us with ‘the gold, but depriving it of its »mone- 
tary value. 

I reeall the shiver with :which I ‘contemplated ‘the conse- 
quence ‘of such’a policy. We would'‘be left 'with*a vast ‘stock 
of gold, ‘which, repudiated by other nations, would become 'well- 
nigh valueless ‘to ws. 

Fortunately ‘that ‘crisis was'not precipitated. But conditions 
now, despite ‘that peace ‘has ‘been’ restored, confront ‘us ‘with: a 
grave ‘danger ‘that“this same crisis«may be brought ‘before us 
again. We cannot ‘go ‘on indefinitely compelling’ our creditors 
to séttle with gold, which, once it reaches us, flows inevitably 
into vaults’ and there ‘remains,’ comparatively’ useless to /busi- 
ness either ‘at home or abroad. 

There ‘must be adjustments ‘among’ the ‘nations “that: will ‘en- 
“able 'them’to reckon with ‘confidence upon ‘their tinancial futures. 
It is‘not necessary, as I view ‘it, ‘that Europe shall forthwith 
‘begin 'to pay interest'upon its-obligations tous. Indeed, toalay 
that would mean’ that Hurope’ must drain itself of its remain- 
‘ing gold and break ‘down ‘the gold standard. The only alterna- 
tive would be for Europe to ‘furnish ‘us with goods, ‘which we 
could ‘only ‘accept at ‘the price of ‘substituting them for goods 
produced by our own industries. In either case our last state 
would be‘worse than our first. 

The most that can be ‘undertaken at this time—and ‘it’ must 
be undertaken ‘soon if we are to avoid ‘disaster—is to reach a 
workable understanding and settlement as to the future of 
the international debts*due us and existing between other ‘coun- 
tries, ‘and along with ‘this there must be a serious effort ‘to 
balance ‘budgets ‘and bring ‘eosts of ‘government within ‘the 
eapacities of the nations to pay. 

It has’ been ‘proposed that'a' conference of ‘the ‘various national 
financial establishments be held to devise measures to restore 
and Maintain ‘the gold standard. In every ‘such ‘discussion it 
must be kept in mind that the'permanency of ‘the gold’standard 
depends fundamentally upon “some ‘adjustment or ‘settlement, 
not cancellation, of all international debts, in terms of gold, ‘so 
that they can be paid by the eontracting ‘parties ‘without sorely 
impoverishing the people through unbearable burdens of taxes. 
It is well to remember ‘that the economic 'possibilities of ‘recon- 
struction ‘must ‘be measured ‘in wits of human energy, and ‘an 
overload or a lack of such units *means default and disaster. 
In every such effort our country must obviously take a ‘part, 
for ‘we are not only the leading creditor nation but “we ‘have 
become custodian of the’greater share of the world’s gold. 

Nothing short of eomplete frankness, understanding, ¢orifi- 
dence, can serve the purposes of such ‘an ‘international ‘adjust- 
ment. There must be perfect candor about ‘policies and pro- 
grams; complete understanding as to the end sought. There 
must be a recognition of the fact that ‘the alternative, if ‘we 
fail to stabilize the‘old order, is ‘bound to ‘be a cataclysm. In 
that cataclysm the present social ‘and economic system of the 
world will face the tremendous question of whether, incapable 
of protecting itself against its own weakness, it deserves ‘to 
survive. 

Atways a firm advocate of the gold standard, I have ‘never 
been ‘so convinced as I am now of its absolute necessity. "We 
must’ maintain it and’we must bear our part in*making‘the ‘rest 
-of the world maintain it, or’ é¢lse we must 'be'prepared’ to ‘deal 
with new standards in the ‘whole ‘field of ‘interndtional inter- 
course. No ‘man ‘ean guess “what ‘those ‘standards *might be. 
But, just‘as faith, honor, and square dealings constitute the only 
‘standard to ~which “human conduct ‘van ever ‘be -universally 
related, so in the present state of society one feels that the gold 


standard of money is the only one to which we can hope to 
relate the money systems of the world. 

I speak of these things*with great earnestness, because lately 
there have been evidences of a revival, in unexpected places, or 
sentiment altogether too hospitable ‘toward the old fallacies of 
cheap and unsound money. Sometimes they have been dressed 
up in attractive disgtises. ‘Some of ‘them, indeed, have been 
so thoroughly camouflaged that it is hard. to recognize them as 
merely the »refurbished .and ‘modernized doctrines of “Coin” 
Harvey, Gen. James B. Weaver, and “Brick” ‘Pomeroy. 

But on examination they will be found just that; and we will 
be wise to stamp them out ‘now, ‘with the inexorable ‘logic of 
truth and experience. Our country must stand for the policies 
that are sound and lasting. Others may be'tempted into danger- 
ous experiments. We have’seen the disastrous consequences 
of some ‘of these, and we must hold firm for the things we know 
to be deserving of our confidence. 

By such ‘unswerving adherence ‘we will strengthen the faith 
of others more sorely tempted than ourselves. If*we'stand firm, 
we will make a great contribution ‘to the ‘rehabilitation of the 
world and to the establishment'of the new order of things. And 
I ‘believe we ‘will do this. I believe we will, by ‘wisdom and 
caution, add much ‘to the contribution we have already made 
for the salvation of civilized institutions. 

QUESTION OF ‘PERSONAL PRIVILEGE—QUORUM CALES. 

Mr..EDGH. Mr. President, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. 

I understand that a new rule has been inaugurated to the 
effect that Senators arriving in the Chamber in response to a 
quorum call after the roll call has-been concluded and a quorum of 
Senators have answered to their names are not permitted to be 
included as having been.present. The Senators who are located 
in the far corner of the Senate Office Building, among whom [I 


| happen to be, find ‘it absolutely impossible 50 per cent of the 


time’at least to reach the Senate Chamber before the conclu- 
sion of such a call when a quorum ‘is ascertained to be present. 
Even though they leave their offices ‘on the sounding of the bell, 
being obliged to make ‘use of’various elevator services and the 
subway trolley, unless they happen to catch’a car at the moment 
they arrive’and an elevator as well, they find it practically im- 
possible to reach ‘the Chamber, “This morning, although I left 
my Office immediately when the bell rang and‘reached the Cham- 
ber as expeditiously ‘as ‘possible, the roll call had been ‘com- 
pleted; ‘an I was unable to respond tomy name. TI find that one 
or two other Senators are in precisely ‘the same position as am L 
If the rule to which I refer is*to be invoked it will ‘mean, of 
course, that the Recorp will show that we’ were not present on 
the quorum call, 

In these days there is so much adverse criticism of ‘absentee- 
ism-and failure to’obtain quorums in ‘the Senate that it seems 
to me there should be some liberality in the application of the 
rule. Of course, ‘when a second roll call is ordered it is quite 
possible fora Senator to get‘on the roll, ‘but when'a quorum is 
secured ‘on the first call, as I Nave stated, 50 per cént of the 
time itis impossible for Senators situated as I am to be recorded 
as present, 

BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to submit the resolution which I send to the desk, 
and I ask for immediate action on it. The resoltition ought not 
to provoke debate, for it merely asks for information upon a 
subject of great interest to the American people.at the present 
tim 


e. ‘ 

The PRESIDENT ‘pro tenipore. Is ‘there objection ‘to the 

present consideration of the resolution referred to by the Sen- 
ator from -Massachusetts? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May wehave the resolution reported 
for the information of the Senate, Mr. President? : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolution for ‘the information of the Senate. 

The Reading Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 298), ‘as 
follows: 

Whereas it “has been reported that as a result of the ‘strike of the 
bituminous coal miners the consumption ‘of bituminous coal is exceed- 
ing the production ‘and ‘that the available surface ‘reserve ‘is ‘being 
rapidly exhausted ; and 

hereas an adequate supply of bituminous eoal at reasonable ‘prices 
is vital ‘to the domestic and industrial ‘welfare of the Nation ; and 

Whereas it is of utmost 'f nee that the consuming public possess 
all information possible relating ‘to ‘the present and ‘probable supply 

ices of bituminous coal ; “and 
> that the Secretary of Commerce has 
been ‘negotiating a 


ment ‘to fix prices during ‘the ‘pending: 

Resolved, That the Secretary 6 
rected to obtain and to ‘report “to “the ~ ompa 
with ‘the ptblic fterests, ‘as expéditiously as ‘possible all available 
‘facts ‘relating ‘to— 
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(1) The present supply of mined bituminous coal ; 

(2) The average weekly production and consumption of such coal 
since April 1, 1922; 

(8) The amount of bituminous coal estimated to be necessary for 
all uses in the United States until May 1, 1923; 

(4) The effect of such strike upon present coal prices and the prob- 
able effect upon such prices if a settlement of that strike is not reached 
before September 1, 1922; 

(5) What action, if any, has been taken by the United States 
through its governmental agencies to terminate the strike; and 

(6) What action, if any, has been taken by the United States to 
protect the consumers of coal from paying exorbitant prices by reason 
of curtailment of production. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there: objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I do not intend 
to object to the consideration of the resolution, but I simply 
wish to refer to the fact that there has been upon the calendar 
since May 16, 1921, Order of Business 54, being Senate bill 1807, 
to aid in stabilizing the coal industry. That bill simply calls 
upon the Secretary of Commerce to procure the very facts 
which are asked for in the resolution now submitted by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. If Senators had not three dif- 
ferent times objected to the consideration of that bill, possibly 
by this time it would have been passed and the Senate would 
have been in possession of the very valuable information which 
is so necessary to enable the Senate to determine what policy 
they shall pursue in regard to the coal strike. 

I hope before Congress shall finally adjourn that Senators 
will change their attitude respecting the measure to which I 
refer and will give the power to the Secretary of Commerce to 
enable him to procure and report to Congress the true facts 
concerning the coal industry. 


The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 


agreed to. 
AFFAIRS IN SANTO DOMINGO. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I received on yesterday a 
letter from a prominent American residing in the Dominican 
Republic inclosing an extract from an address delivered by 
the Governor of La Vega Province at the opening of the central 
highway from the capital to the north of the island, and also 
a translation of an editorial which appeared in Pluma y Espada, 
a paper published in the island. These two extracts will give 
the viewpoint of some gentlemen in the island who are not 
disposed to find fault with everything the American occupation 
is doing. I commend them to the attention of a few Ameri- 
cans who are disposed to befoul the American name and occu- 
pation in that island. I ask that, without reading, these two 
extracts may be inserted in the ConaressionaL ReEcorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Translation of a paragraph of the address of the Governor of La Vega 
on cae the opening of the central highway from the capital to 
e north. 


You are the representative of the most democratic and most powerful 
Nation in the world, and you are also chief of the small Deminican 
State; in your first position, with a true sense of that American 
gremdest, you can well afford to be benevolent toward those influenced 

y love of their flag; in your second position as chief of the central 
government you can well carry out works of moral and political benefit, 
and this to you would be easy, dealing personally with a naturally 
calm Dominican people, and by common accord a solution will be found 
for this important national problem ; with the assurance that if you do 
this the pages of Dominican history that record the acts of your admin- 
istration will also class you as a member of the family of human bene- 
factors—Jesus Christ, Lee, Jefferson Davis, Lincoln. 


[Editorial from Pluma y Espada, Velasquez Party organ.] 

The point of attack for the “patriots” these days is the Duarte 
Highway—that the work is no good; that there has not been spent on 
this work what they said has been spent; that the road will soon be 
impassable from the fact that it has been so badly constructed; and 
a whole lot of other things which the “ dogs in the manger” are shout- 
ing about. Perhaps there is something in the fact of the money in- 
vested on the work, but with all the evils of the “carretera” it is 
undoubtedly a great benefit to the country. Would to God that all the 
money which the government of occupation spends could be spent on 
“ carreteras.” The Carretera Duarte has in reality cost many millions. 
But we can not complain when we compare that sum with the millions 
thrown away by native governments on useless works. How much have 
the Dominicans spent in arsenals, in generals under orders, in revolu- 
tionary expenses? How were the loans invested made under the gov- 
ernment of Lilis? What was done with the money received in the con- 
cessions to Haiti of grand parcels of Dominican land? All these opera- 
tions and others just as shameful have left a blot on our history upon 
which we can only look with shame. These loans were only used to buy 
men, to corrupt men, and to throw our nation’s honor in the mud. If 
all the milliens spent by the Dominicans in shameless works had been 
spent on something like the Carretera Duarte, we would have obtained 
advantages which result from works of that magnitude. We have 
nothing to complain of, All the evils from which we are suffering we 
have bought at an enormous price. If.Lilis had not been permitted 
to negotiate the loans the coun would not have had to celebrate later 
on a convention with the Goyernment of the United States, which con- 
vention was the first thing that compromised our independence. But 
in the madness of the orgies of that time nothing was thought of 
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Republic. And in the course of years we all suffer, particularly those 
whose hands are clean of those crimes against the country, from the 
terrible consequences of al) those economical disorders, With all that 
has been said, we do not pretend to justify the fact that $5,000,000 
has been spent on the Carretera Duarte, it appearing to us that with 
that amount of money and better administration the work could have 
been finished better. What we do wish to say, assuming all responsi- 
bility, is that for all the evils from which we are suffering we have 
no one to blame but ourselves. In the management of funds of the 
nation we have almost always been unscrupulous, not to say bandits 
and, of course, we are all now suffering from this. Consequently 1 
repeat, that it is to be hoped that the government which succeeds the 
occupation will be composed of honest men, never of those dishonest 
ones who have placed us where we are now, which leads us to some- | 
times think that the only method of solution would be suicide. 


ADDRESS OF HON. W. G. M’ADOO, 


Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, on the 24th day of May Hon. 
W. G. McAdoo delivered at Hutchinson, Kans., a very illuminat- 
ing address dealing with economic and financial questions, and 
to some extent with political conditions. I have read it care- 
fully,-and I think it is entitled to a place in the Recorp. I ask, 
without reading, unanimous consent for its insertion in the 
Recorp in the regular Recorp type. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 
SPEECH DELIVERED BY W. G. M’ADOO BEFORE THE KANSAS STATD 

CRATIC CONVENTION AT HUTCHINSON, KANS., MAY 24, 1922. 

The question which most immediately concerns the American 
people is prosperity. The business man is weary of restricted 
trade and high taxes. The farmer is worn to a frazzle by 
heavy losses inflicted upon him through the merciless processes 
of so-called deflation or “normalcy.” Labor is tired of unem- 
ployment and would like something else to do than hunting for 
a job or fighting wage reductions. The vast army of men and 
women of moderate salaries or small means who are dependent 
on good business for the opportunity to work are anxious for 
better times and sufficient pay to meet the cost of living. 
Everybody is tired of excessive railroad rates, of bad govern- 
ment, and, above all, of bad politics, ‘The recent days of Demo- 
cratic prosperity shine happily by contrast with these unhappy 
days of Republican “normalcy.” How to regain prosperity 
persistently demands an answer. Among the most important 
essentials to its restoration are not alone the preservation but 
the increase of our foreign trade; and along with that, reduc- 
tion of taxation, a more equitable distribution of the tax bur- 
den, and a tariff law that will not destroy our foreign markets. 

Under our system of Government it is difficult to accomplish 
these ends except through political action. We are in the habit 
of relying in large part on political action for solution of 
economic problems and, so long as this continues, wise and 
well-administered government becomes more and more neces- 
sary to the life and prosperity of the people. Therefore, unless 
we are prepared to accept the evil consequences of the economic 
mistakes and absurdities that may follow upon the election of 
the wrong party or the advice of unwise leaders we should 
not vote blindly on political issues. We should study and un- 
derstand them. When we apply the same brains to voting op 
political issues that we do to our business affairs we shall have 
better government and more prosperity. 

An instance of what I mean by solving economic problems 
through political action is* the Federal reserve system. For 
generations we had suffered financial panics and colossal losses 
because of a financial system which was both unsound and in- 
sufficient for the needs of the Nation. It could be remedied 
only through political action. The Republican Party, despite 
its claim that it alone possessed the “best minds” of the Na- 
tion, had proven itself during 50 years of power wholly in- 
competent to solve this problem, and was consistent in its solid 
opposition to this great reform. But the bill was passed and 
the Federal reserve system was established under a Democratic 
administration. The great economic problem involved in our 
financial system was thus solved through political action. 

Why is the preservation and expansion of our foreign trade 
necessary to our prosperity? Because we produce, under nor- 
mal conditions, more than we can consume. If this surplus is 
forced upon our home markets, when they are incapable of 
absorbing it, our producers are forced to accept ruinous prices, 
which affect not alone the surplus but the entire product. If 
the surplus can be marketed abroad at remunerative prices the 
value of the entire product is favorably affected and losses are 
turned into profits. Foreign markets are therefore of first im- 
portance to our farmers, our workingmen, and our producers 
generally. How are we to preserve and expand our foreign 
makets? Primarily through political action. If the political 
action of.our Government is such as to close or restrict these 
markets business depressions are inevitable, with all of their 
attendant evils of unemployment, stagnation, and general dis 
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Republican leaders at Washington seem to be obsessed with 
the idea that it fs to our advantage to isolate ourselves from 
Europe ‘politically and economically. They have not’ onty re- 
fused to cooperate with other nations in establishing peace and 
order in Europe, but they are now engaged in ‘passing a tariff 
law which ‘will render stilt more difficult, if not impossible, the 
maintenance of our fereign trade. 

From the materialistic point of view, and without dismissing 
the idealistic, which is of great importance, we are deeply con- 
cerned in the peace and stability of Europe and the preserva- 
tion of. those great markets for our surplus products. Europe 
has always ‘been our best customer. Oriental and Latin- 
American trade, tmportant as they are, do not compare with 
our interests in Europe. Not alone is Buropean trade larger 
and more profitable to us than any other trade but European 
nations owe the United States about $12,000,000,000, which it 
is. very much to our interest to collect some day. By cooper- 
ating,.therefore, to the extent of our power in the maintenance 
of peace and the restoration of stable and prosperous condi- 
tions in Europe, we help ourselves in every direction. 

The Democratic Party presented a plan for the preservation 
of European peace, the reestablishment.of order, and the re- 
duction of the vast land and naval armaments which are crush- 
ing the life out of peoples everywhere. This was embodied in 
the League of Nations. It would, in my judgment, have been 
successful had it been adopted. But the Republican Party de- 
feated it and promised the American people, in lieu of that, 
some sort of organization of nations which would accomplish 
the same result. They have failed to organize such an .asso- 
ciation and have done nothing to preserve the peace of Europe 
or to lift the. grinding burden of taxation through a reduction 
of military armaments. ‘The only step they have taken is to 
make.an alliance with Great Britain, France, and Japan which 
provides that “if any other power should threaten, by ag- 
gressive action, the rights of any of the four nations involved, 
they will confer with each other for the purpose of determining 
on the most efficient measures to be taken, jointly or sepa- 
rately” to meet.the situation. This is the kind of an alliance 
which usually leads to war instead of peace, beeause, when 
any set of powers enters into.such covenants they say, in effect, 
“We propese to maintain the policies outlined in this agree- 
ment against the rest of the world.” This means that they 
must fight if these policies are challenged by other powers 
who may make a counteralliance against them or run away 
when the issue is presented. 

But this is net its only vice. Under the exaggerated claims 
Republican leaders make for it, there is danger that the 
American people. may be lulled into the belief that this is all 
that is required of America to preserve the peace of the world. 
As evidenee of this, Senator Lopex, in a reeent speech before 
the Republican members of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
claimed that this treaty has done more in “12 weeks for the 
world’s peace than has been done anywhere else ” in 24 years. 
This is, of course, a silly and preposterous c . Was not 
the successful ending in 1918 of the goriest war in all his- 
tory a greater immediate achievement fer peace than the four- 
power Pacific pact ef which Senator Lopce beasts? A Demo- 
cratic administration did that. And could the four-power pact 
have been made if the war had not first been ended and if 
Woodrow Wiilson’s work at Paris had not laid the foundation 
for the Washington conference? It is the last Democratic ad- 
ministration that did more for world peace in the two years 
of 1918 and 1919 than had ever been done before by human 
effort. It is the Republiean administration that has not ¢on- 
tributed materially to world peace; it has merely postponed the 
realization of that boon until 1925. 

The chief virtue of the foeur-power pact is the extent to 
which it may lead the administration into a genuine effort to 
eooperate with the rest of the world to secure peace. At best 
the four-power pact is a feeble step in that direction. Senator 
Lovee admits this in the speech to which I have referred, when 
he says: “The only obligation we assume is that of consulta- 
tion, and when the consultation has been held, each nation 
that was in it is as free to do what she thinks right as she 
was when she entered the doors.” 

How can a mere agreement to hold a consultation be rea- 
sonably claimed as “more done in 12 weeks for the world’s 
peace than has been done anywhere else in 24 years”? Fhe 
disagreeable fact is that the four-power pact is no guaranty of 
the peaceful settlement of international disputes, even be- 
tween the four powers involved, and that the United States 
surrenders its freedom of action in other important ways to 
such an extent that the advantages of consultation may be 
outweighed. Had the four-power pact provided for arbitra- 
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tion of disputes between the signatories, a method of peaceful 
settlement might have been ‘provided, but it specifically leaves 
the settlement to force if disagreement results from the con- 
sultation. The pact, as a peace preserver, was further seri- 
ously weakened by the rejection of Senator Rosinson’s really 
constructive amendment, which provided that any outside 
power—such, for instance, as Russia and Germany—which 
peeame engaged i a controversy between any one or more of 
the signatories, should be invited to the conference. 

The fou paet is an-alliance. It is the very kind of 
entangling alliance that Washington reprehended; the very 
kind of an aHiance which, throughout all human history, has 
been the fruitful cause of wars between nations. It is the very 
kind of an alliance which America thought she had made for- 
ever impossible when we defeated Germany and her allies 
during the World War. ‘That it is sueh an alliance is con- 
elusively shown by the fact that it binds the United States to 
act with a limited group of powers from which other powers 
interested in the same subject matter are excluded. Fer in- 
stance, it excludes Russia and Germany, each of which has 
important interests in the Pacific. This alliance has already 
provoked the inevitable -counteraltianee, that recently consum- 
mated at Genoa between Germany and Russia. That these 
powers will challenge our alliance when their national inter- 
ests demand it is beyond reasonable doubt. What else could 
we expect Germany and Russia to do but come together when 
our policy and that of the other nations of the world have 
forced them into a position where, for mutual protection, no 
other course was open to them? Self-preservation among na- 
tions, as among individuals, is the first law of nature. 

The peace of the world and restoration of order are of 
transcendent impertanee. To say that war can net be de- 
stroyed is te say that eivilization ean not be saved. War can 
be destroyed if the nations of the world, in goed faith, organ- 
ize to destroy it. The United States can take the lead and do 
this noble thing for mankind. The League of Nations having 
been defeated, the responsibility rests wpon the Republican 
Party of providing some other effective means of securing the 
great been of peace. Republican leadership is confronted with 
the alternative of standing on the imeffectual four-power pact 
and doing nothing mere te preserve the peace of the world or 
of calling, in good faith, a meeting of the nations for the pur- 
pose of organizing some association or society of nations for 
the preservation of world peace. Our security as well as the 
restoration of the stable economic conditions which make for 
permanent prosperity depend upon the wisdem with which the 
administration meets this situatign. 

When we contemplate the flabby and timid diplomacy of the 
administration we wish for the inspiring days of “ shirt-sleeve 
diplomacy,” which made America distinetive and. respected 
everywhere. “Shirt-sleeve diplomacy ” meant that we were not 
afraid to take our plaee im the countils of the world, to define 
and assert American opinion and American rights, to vigorously 
present America’s case in the style of diplomacy which the 
rolled up shirt sleeve implies. Instead of this heartening pic- 
ture, we now have the speetacle of our ambassadors and repre- 
sentatives slinking about the courts of Europe, using the back 
stairs of international assemblages, sitting in the galleries of 
world conferences, looking on, spying about, observing, but 
accepting no responsibility. The administration has abandoned 
“shirt-sleeve diplomacy” for “shirt-tail diplomacy,” because 
our enveys how sit meekly on their shirt tails and take no 
manly part instead of representing America with the vigor and 
directness which distinguished our diplomacy in more honor- 
able days. No wonder we have gained the contempt and dis- 
trust of all the world. 

As the fit mate te the Republican policy of political isolation, 
Republican leaders are now trying to effect our economic 
isolation by jamming through the Senate the most iniquitous 
and indefensible tariff bill ever presented to the American 
people. With a reckless disregard of the great economic forces 
which should be- permitted to operate, if our own prosperity 
is to be restored and preserved, these leaders have determined 
to destroy our foreign markets and to confine American trade 
and intercourse within the boundaries of the United States. 
Nothing will do this so effectively as the pending tariff bill. 
That the’ farmers, the laboring men, and all classes of our 
people will pay a heavy price fer this stupid poliey is certain. 
The farmer will find inadequate markets for his products, the 
workingman will find insufficient employment for his labor, 
business men will find trade restricted and profits reduced, and 
all of the people, the great consuming public, will find the cost 
of living inereased, whereas the only beneficiaries of this ex- 
traerdimary piece of economic ineptitude will be the greedy 
monopolists and selfish interests, which wili be given the 
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power by this bill to collect taxes in disguised form from the 
American people for their private benefit. The power of taxa- 
tion should never be exercised by the Government except for 
the benefit of the Public Treasury, but under this bill the 
Government transfers its right of taxation to selfish interests 
and monopolists. It is the frankly declared purpose of the 
Republican leaders, as stated in the debates in Congress, to 
prevent, as far as possible, any foreign trade, and to confine 
American commercial activities to the boundaries of the United 
States. This bill can not help the farmer, because it will nar- 
row the market for his products with resulting loss in values; 
and even where he is able to break through the tariff barriers 
and sell h’s products in foreign markets, he must meet the com- 
petition of Argentina, Canada, Australia, and other agricultural 
countries against which he can have no protection, whereas 
on every article he uses he must pay the increased prices which 
this new tariff bill will certainly impose. The consuming public 
will be forced to submit to heavier exactions than ever before 
from greedy profiteers and tariff barons. 

And here we may draw a fundamental distinction between the 
Republican Party and the Democratic Party. The Republican 
Party is the tool of special privilege—trusts and monopolies 
and big business. The Democratic Party is the foe of special 
privilege—the foe of the trusts and greedy monopolists who 
are forever seeking, through control of the Government, legis- 
lation that gives them an advantage over the rest of the 
people. 

What a curious idea it is that we can produce prosperity by 
imposing higher taxes on everybody and making every neces- 
sary of life more costly. That is exactly what this tariff bill 
will do. It puts a tax on the mouth of every baby and every 
adult in the land, and in like manner it puts a tax upon the 
body of every citizen—man, woman, and child—who wears 
clothes or consumes commodities. The taxes are on consump- 
tion, and nothing escapes. These taxes are skillfully concealed 
in the prices of the commodities, and go not into the Public 
Treasury for the benfit of the people but into the capacious 
pockets of the entrenched interests. It is impossible for the 
consumer to know how much he is paying in the form of con- 
cealed taxes. It is a part,of the game to prevent him from 
knowing how much tribute he is paying for the enrichment of 
some already overrich but conscienceless protected-tariff baron; 
and when these barons get new fortunes by this illegitimate use 
of government they are made stronger to buy elections, to put 
their tools in control of the Government, and to make new reids 
of rapacity on a hoodwinked people. 

A worse time than now for passing a tariff bill, so far as 
the interests of the people are concerned, could not be selected. 
The uncertain economic state of the world, the rapid fluctua- 
tions in exchange, and the generally unsettled conditions 
everywhere, make the enactment of a tariff law a wild revel 
of guesswork, so far as the consumer is concerned. The impo- 
sition of excessive duties on our imports is designed to destroy 
our import trade. If we destroy our import trade we destroy 
our export trade except as to those things which Europe can not 
buy elsewhere. That will reduce our export trade to very small 
proportions, and it is our farmers who will suffer most, because 
in normal times approximately 50 per cent of all of our exports 
is represented by the products of agriculture. This will reduce 
the farmer’s buying power, and when he can not buy business 
suffers, factoriés shut down, labor is thrown out of employment, 
and general G@epression seizes the country. When labor is 
thrown out of employment or forced to accept less than a living 
wage, its buying power, like that of the farmer, is reduced; 
and when the farmer and the laborer are unprosperous the 
country is unprosperous. We never have real prosperity except 
when the farmer is able to sell his products at a profit and 
labor is employed at good wages. The margin between pros- 
perity and depression is represented by a profitable foreign 
trade. It has been well said that the margin between pros- 
perity and depression is not more than 15 to 20 per cent. It 
is frequently the pressure of that 15 to 20 per cent of surplus 
products that brings prices below the cost of production, caus- 
ing great losses, whereas the absorption of that surplus at 
good prices establishes the value of the whole and brings pros- 
perity to the country. 

I am not so dogmatic about the tariff that I would not be 
willing to admit that economic conditions might arise where 
reasonable protection to certain home products may be justined, 
but in all such cages the schedule in the bill should be written 
upon the findings of an impartial tariff commission and not by 
the beneficiary himself. The creation of a nonpartisan Tariff 
Commission composed of the ablest economists in the country 
was one of the achievements of the Wilson administration, and 
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the purpose was to secure through the investigations of that 
commission accurate information upon which just and scientific 
tariff laws could from time to time be enacted. Nothing could 
be fairer to those seeking protection and to the great consuming 
public, which must foot the bill, than a well-functioning, impar- 
tial, and nonpartisan tariff commission. Public opinion must 
be educated to the necessity of having our tariff bills based 
upon the reports and findings of this Tariff Commission. It 
has been thrown into the scrap heap by the Republican majority 
and the tariff beneficiaries have been permitted to write their 
own Dill. 

This tariff bill contains a provision which is so revolutionary 
and extraordinary, so pregnant with evil, that it is a new 
menance to the integrity and purity of our form of government. 
It gives the President the power, solely in his discretion, to 
raise rates 50 per cent, to change classifications and to embargo 
importations into this country. That such a law is wholly un- 
constitutional, I have no doubt, but until the courts so declare 
it will be the law of the land. It may take years before the 
Supreme Court can pass on this question. Meanwhile we shall 
have a congressional election in 1922 and a presidential election 
in 1924. 

I do not wish to be understood as doubting the President’s 
integrity, because I do not; but such power in his hands or in 
any President’s hands is unwise and dangerous. That power 
if used for partisan ends could control elections and determine 
the destiny of the Nation. It is a vastly greater power than 
that possessed by the Congress because, under the Constitu- 
tion a majority of both houses and the approval of the Presi- 
dent are required before a change of duties or classifications 
can be made or an embargo can be laid. But under this bili 
the President alone is granted these powers—powers greater 
and more despotic than any autocrat of modern times has ever 
possessed—except the late Czar of Russia, where corruption in 
government, from the dispensation of tariff benefits, was one 
of the gravest scandals and abuses of that unhappy régime. 

No matter how well meaning and honest a President may be, 
he can be imposed upon by selfish and designing men in the 
exercise of the wide discretion the proposed bill gives him. 
Classifications are so technical that the difference between great 
bounties and no bounties hangs sometimes on a word, or a 
punctuation mark, or a skillful phrase, and it is the predatory 
and selfish beneficiary who knows where to put that word or to 
place that punctuation mark or to phrase the skillful sentence 
that will give him wealth and advantage. A President, un- 
versed in these technicalities, or careless, or unalert, or swayed 
unconsciously by partisan influence, may easily be imposed upon 
to the grave injury of the people. This law if passed makes the 
It subverts our Constitution and alters our 
form of government, because it transfers legislative powers to 
the executive. It is one of the most audacious and sinister 
proposals yet brought forward by the predatory interests and 
their subservient tools. 

The possession of the proposed power and discretion by the 
President will keep business in a state of constant uncertainty 
and apprehension. None of those engaged in foreign trade will 
be able to enter into contracts with the assurance that they 
can be performed. The President can at any time place an 
embargo on imports, or he can raise duties, or he can change 
classifications to the grave injury of business. Through these 
powers the President can put into effect the discredited and 
despised and unsound American valuation plan which has 
aroused strong opposition among business men all over the 
country. These things will revolutionize business as well as 
our customs laws. A long line of court decisions which have 
come down through the century establishing the principles of 
customs law and appraisals and forming a definite basis for the 
interpretation of an infinite number of scientific and technical 
questions of the greatest importance to trade and industry will 
be thrown out of gear. Business will be thrown into a state 
of confusion for years while awaiting decisions of the courts 
and claims running into millions of dollars will have to be paid 
by the Treasury if the courts fail to sustain the law. 

What a preposterous idea this tariff bill is! Its frankly de- 
clared purpose is to destroy or restrict our foreign trade. If 
we destroy it, or reduce it to small proportions, what possible 
use is there for an American merchant marine? There will be 
no ocean-going trade for it to carry, and yet our “ best mind” 
Republican leaders are gravely proposing a ship subsidy bill 
which will take $40,000,000 or more each year out of the already 
over-raided pockets of the American people to keep the American 
flag on the high seas! Why spend this great sum to float our 
flag around on ships which have no commerce to carry. It 
would be far more sensible to keep the flag at home along with 
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our goods which the new tariff bill will prevent us from ship- 
ping than to waste $40,000,000 per annum of the taxpayers’ 
money to float it at sea on empty bottoms. 

Internal taxation, like the tariff bill, is another thing that 
seriously affects our prosperity. The Republican platform of 
1920 promised that the tax laws put upon the statute books 
for both war and peace purposes would be quickly repealed and 
a beneficent tax law, that would make everybody happy, would 
be put in its place. The platform said: 

But sound policy equally demands the early accomplishment of that 
real reduction of the tax burden, which may be achieved by substituting 
simple for complex laws and procedure; prompt and certain determina- 
tion of the tax liability for delay and uncertainty; tax laws which do 
not, for tax laws which do, excessively mulct the consumer or need- 
lessly repress enterprise and thrift. 

The Republican House and Senate has been in almost con- 
tinuous session at Washington since March 4, 1921, and it was 
not until late in that year that the Congress, laboring like the 
proverbial mountain, brought forth one of the most diminutive 
of mice in the shape of what the Republicans themselves have 
admitted is a fizzle and a failure as a revenue measure. It did 
not reduce the tax burden. Everybody is still suffering because 
of it. It did not substitute “simple” for “ complex” tax laws 
and procedure. It made them more complex and difficult. It 
did not provide prompt and certain determination of the tax 
liability for delay and uncertainty. It aggravated the delays 
and uncertainties. The Republican “best minds” did not give 
us tax laws as promised which do not excessively mulct the con- 
sumer or needlessly repress enterprise and thrift. They gave 
us tax laws that do. 

The late Senator Penrose, chairman of the Finance Committee 
which reported the bill, characterized it as a “ temporary meas- 
ure, which does not place the tax system on a suitable or scien- 
tific basis.” Senator Smoot, Republican, said it would be “ con- 
demned by the American people.” The newspapers of the coun- 
try denounced it, almost without exception, as a poor piece of 
legislation. The New York Globe, a Republican organ, said, “ It 
is not satisfactory, even to the men who voted for it.” The 
Journal of Commerce, organ of business, said : 

The pity of the whole situation is that, instead of giving relief to 
the average man, as it was expected, no doubt, by politicians that the 
new plan would do, the bill as drafted will hurt him. * * * Al- 
together it will be a sorry day for the employed man who depends upon 
his labor when this bill takes effect. His soi-disant friends have 
stabbed him in a vital spot while pretending, and perhaps really think- 
ing, that they were helping him. 

And it is a temporary measure, so they tell us, and admittedly 
inadequate and full of faults. The Republicans were able, after 
seven months of effort, in times of perfect peace, and with all 
the “best minds” of which they boast, to pass only a tempo- 
rary measure which gives no satisfaction ‘whatever to anybody ; 
they promise a permanent bill later. 

One of the most iniquitous features of this tax measure is 
that it throws into the courts a great number of new questions 
which must be decided before the taxpayer can know what the 
law really means, and it imposes upon the Treasury Department 
a vast number of new and complex regulations which must also 
stand the fire of court contests, and involves the department in 
an infinite amount of new and tedious administrative work 
which adds to the uncertainties of business transactions and 
keeps the taxpayer in doubt for many years as to where he 
stands with respect to his tax liability. The same things will 
be repeated when the Republicans give us the permanent tax 
bill they have promised. 

This tax bill does, however, reduce the taxes of one class; 
for instance, it reduces the maximum surtax rates on very 
large incomes from 65 per cent to 50 per cent. President Hard- 
ing and the Republican House of Representatives favored re- 
ducing the taxes on these very large incomes from 65 per cent to 
32 per cent, but the violent outcry from the country at this pal- 
pable favoritism to the plutocrats forced the Senate, temporarily 
and reluctantly, to put the tax at 50 per cent, thus reducing the 
surtaxes on large incomes 15 per cent, but leaving the surtaxes 
on small and moderate incomes without relief. Those unfortu- 
nate taxpayers whose incomes are only $1,000,000 to $50,000,000 
per annum were presented with a reduction of 15 per cent. They 
had to have a wider margin for contributions to the Republican 
war chest. But taxpayers with small and moderate incomes 
received little or no reduction. The Republican doctrine is to 
give to those who have and take everything possible from those 
who have not. ¥ 

The administration’s foreign policy—noncooperation ; its tariff 
bill, designed to destroy or make negligible our foreign trade 
and raise the cost of living; its internal-revenue tax bill, which 
lifted no burdens from the backs of the people and favored only 
the wealthy classes, who needed no relief, show clearly that the 
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administration has no sympathy with the needs of the masses of 
the people and has no sound conception of the vast political and 
economic problems which face this Nation and the world. 
Those policies, if maintained, can not bring permanent pros- 
perity to the American people. The heavy speculations in the 
New York stock market and the slight symptoms of improved 
business conditions in some trades and in some localities must 
not be accepted as the certain indications of settled conditions 
or of returning prosperity. We can not expect permanent pros- 
perity until we have entered upon an enlightened policy of in- 
ternational cooperation with other nations to preserve the peace 
of the world; until we, by wise action, secure our share of for- 
eign markets; and until we reduce taxes upon business and 
upon the masses of the American people to the point where 
their savings will not be appropriated by the Government 
but left in their hands for the development of enterprise and 
industry. 

The Democratic policy seeks international cooperation to de- 
stroy war and to permanently secure peace throughout the 
world; to preserve and enlarge our foreign markets, so that the 
farmer and the laboring man and the great masses of our people 
may get the largest rewards for their thrift and industry; to 
reduce taxes and redistribute them so that the rich shall not 
be favored at the expense of the poor, but that the rich and the 
poor shall bear their just shares of the burdens of government 
in proportion to their ability to pay. The Democratic Party must 
stand firmly for these poliges. It must continue to be the party 
of liberalism and of progress: It must continue to be the de- 
fender of the rights of the people against the assaults of special 
privilege. It must never cease to fight for social justice and 
for equal opportunity for all. 


EXTENSION OF CHARTERS OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Mr. KING. I am advised that yesterday during my absence 
House bill 9527 was passed, extending the charters of national 
banks for 99 years. I had opposed that bill and regret very 
much that it was brought up in my absence. I wish to enter 
a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I desire to inquire whether the Senator 
has ascertained that the bill is still in possession of the Senate, 
or has it gone to the House? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the bill has gone to the House. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest that the Senator accompany his 
motion to reconsider with a motion to request the House of 
Representatives to return the bill to the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I thank the Senator. I move that the House 
be requested to return the bill to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will 
be so ordered, and the motion to reconsider will be entered. 


LETTER FROM DAVID LAWRENCE, 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous cunsent 
to insert in the Recorp a letter from a gentleman who says 
I was mistaken about a fact, and I want to do him the courtesy 
of putting it in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the lettér was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


520 BEvgeninoc Star BUILDING, 
Washington, D. O., June 2, 1922. 

Dear SBpNaTOR CARAWAY: I noticed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
this morning an extended comment by you on a story I wrote on 
Wednesday, May 31, about the Daugherty case. You were under the 
impression that this story was inspired by the Attorney General him- 
self. This is not so. I have not talked with the Attorney General 
in several weeks and have never discussed the Morse case with him. 

I do not mind telling you that the source of the story was as stated 
in the article, namely, “friends of Mr. Daugherty,” who, I have 
reason to believe, are familiar with his side of the question. Let me 
add also that there was no effort on the part of Mr. Daugherty’s 
friends to draw these matters to my attention, but that, following my 
usual course in controversial matters, I voluntarily sought the views 
of those who would know the Daugherty side. So the story was not 
inspired in any sense, but it was the natural result of a reporter's 
effort to get at both sides of a moot question. 

I thank you for your statement in the Recorp that you were confi- 
dent I was trying to be fair in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 





The Chair is informed that 


Davip LAWRENCE. 
Senator T. H. Caraway, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. CO. 


VIEWS OF SENATOR CULBERSON. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rercorp in 8-point type a letter by the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Curserson] to Major Fisher in re- 
spect to the Ku-Klux organization, and what, if any, legtslation 
is required with respect to it; also, another letter, which has 
to do with the attitude of the Senator from Texas upon the 
Cummins-Esch bill. It is very brief. 
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There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 

printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Unirep States SENATE, 
Washington, D.'C., March ‘30, 1922. 
Major H. V. FisHer, 
Commercial Bank Building, Houston, Texas, 

Dear Mason: Your recent letter asking my position with 
reference to the order known as the Ku Klux Klan which is 
now in operation in our State was duly reccived and I answer 
at the earliest opportunity. 

I have no affiliation directly or indirectly, with this organi- 
zation and I am unqualifiedly opposed to its operations, If 
not curbed, it will usurp the functions of the State and be de- 
structive of government itself. It will indeed overthrow our 
Anglo-Saxon civilization in its relation to government. 

Steps should be taken, therefore, at once to arrest its prog- 
ress and finally to destroy it. 

Appeal can not be made to the Federal Government for this 
purpose for it is without jurisdiction unless application is 
made by Texas to the United States in the manner provided by 
the Constitution for protection against domestic violence, and 
this is unthinkable. 

Fortunately, however, the power of the State is ample, and 
if no law now exists adequate to the occasion the Legislature 
may be called in extra session to supply this deficiency. 

Truly your friend, C. A. CULBERSON. 
Unitrep States SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., May 22, 1922. 
Hon. ALLISON MAYFIELD, Chairman, : 
Hon. CLARENCE E, GILMORE, Commissioner, 
Railroad Commission of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

GENTLEMEN; Replying at the earliest opportunity to your 
recent letter regarding the Transportation Act of 1920, known 
as the Esch-Cummins Jaw, I beg to say that, as you know, I 
voted against this legislation when it passed the Senate origi- 
nally and will be very glad to support the bill to which you 
refer to repeal it in its entirety. 

I was one of the early advocates of the establishment ofa 
State railroad commission in Texas and have always vigorously 


defended the right of the State to control the rates on ship- 
ments which are wholly within its boundaries. 


Very sincerely yours, O. ‘A. Curemason. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House ef Representatives, by Mr. 
Overhue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House -dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9527) 
to amend section 5136, Revised Statutes of the United States, 
relating to corporate powers of associations, so as to provide 
succession thereof until dissolved, and to apply said section 
as so ‘amended to all national banking associations, requested 
a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. McFappEN, Mr. Date, and 
Mr. Wxrxeo were appointed managers on the part of the House 
at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and a joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 7299. Ah act to incorporate the Women’s Overseas Serv- 
ice League; 

H.R. 10159. An act to further protect interstate and for- 
eign commerce against bribery and other corrupt trade practices; 

H.R. 10768. An .act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
punish the unlawful breaking of seals of railroad cars con- 
taining interstate or foreign shipments, the unlawful entering of 
such cars, the stealing of freight and express packages or bag- 
gage or articles in process of transportation in interstate ship- 
ment, and the felonious asportation of such freight or express 
packages or baggage or articles therefrom into another district 
of the United States, and the felonious possession or ‘reception of 
the same,” approved February 13, 1913 (37 Stats., p. 670) ; and 

H. J. Res. 337. Joint resolution granting consent of Congress 
and authority to the Port of New York Authority to execute 
the comprehensive -plan approved -by the States of New York 
and New Jersey by chapter 43, Laws of New York, 1922, and 
chapter 9, Laws of New Jersey, 1922. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to a concurrent resolution (H. Con, Res. 53) to create a joint 
conunittee of the Senate and House of.Representatives to deter- 
mine what employment can be furnished Federal. prisoners, and 


for other purposes, in which .it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate 


‘ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were .subse- 


| quently signed by the Vice President: 


S.745..An act to amend section 24 and section 256 of the 
Judicial Code ; 

H.R. 241. An act to authorize the Secretary of Wat to grant 
a perpetual easement for railroad right of way .and a right 
of way for a public highway over and upon a portion of. the 
military reservation of Fort Sheridan, in the State of Illinois; 

H.R. 10925. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to sell 
réal ‘property known as the Pittsburgh Storage Supply Depot, 
at Pittsburgh, Pa.; 

H, R. 11408. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Winnebago and the town of Reckton, in said county, 
in the State of Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate : 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Rock River, in said 
town of Rockton; and 

H. R. 11409. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Ottawa and the county of La Salle, in the State of 
Tilinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Fox River. 

HOUSE BILLS AND. JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 

The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by title and referred as indicated below: 

H.R. 10159. An act to further protect interstate and foreign 
commerce against bribery and other corrupt trade practices; 
and 

H.R. 10768. An act to amend an act entitled “An ‘act to pun- 
ish the unlawful breaking of seals of railroad cars containing 
interstate or foreign shipments, the unlawful entering of such 
cars, the stealing of freight :and express packages or baggage or 
articles in process of transportation in interstate shipment, 
and the felonious asportation of such :freight or express 


packages or baggage or articles therefrom into another ‘dis- 


trict of the United States, and the felonious possession or 
reception of the same,” approved February 13, 1913 (37 Stat. 
p. 670) ; to. the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

H.R. 7299. An act ‘to imcorporate the Women’s Overseas 
Service League; and 

H. J. Res. 337. Joint resolution granting consent of Congress 


‘and authority to the Port of New York Authority to execute 


the comprehensive plan approved by the States of New York 
and New Jersey by chapter 43, Laws of New York, 1922, and 
chapter 9, Laws of New Jersey, 1922; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

EMPLOYMENT OF FEDERAL PRISONERS. 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 53) to create a 
joint committee of the Senate and House of Representatives to 
determine what employment can be furnished Federal prisoners, 
and for other purposes, was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 10871) making appropriations 
for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that the formal reading of the 
bill be dispensed with and that it be read for amendment, the 
amendments of the committee to be first considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, as preliminary to the 
reading of the bill, I desire to present a comparative state- 
ment of the appropriations for the Army as recommended by 
the Budget, as contained in the bill as passed by the House, as 
reported to the Senate, and of last year’s appropriation for 
similar purposes. I ask that it may be printed in the Recorp 
at‘this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered, 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Amount of bill as passed House. 
Amount added by Senate (net) 


Amount of bill as reported to Senate 


Amount of estimates for 1928 (includes $15,180,401 
—_— in House for ‘rivers and harbors and not 
ic 


esti ) 
Amount of appropriations, 
The bill as reported to the 
Under estimates 


Without objection, it is so 


$287, 897, 731. 67 
45, 985, 120. 00 


883, 882, 851.67 
oeeticiaimaumnaiiicaais 


874, 541,:318, 47 
386, 824,212.41 


40, 658, 466.80 
52, 941, 360. 74 
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The President pro tempore. The Secretary will proceed te 
read the bill. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 1, line 6, after the figures “ 1923,” to insert “and 
for other purposes,” so as to make the first clause of the bill 
read ; 

That the following sums are appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the military and nonmilitar 
activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, and for other purposes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head “ Title I—Military 
activities and other expenses of the War Department incident 
thereto, Office of Secretary of War,” on page 2, line 20, after 
the word “ each,” to strike out “7” and to insert “6”; in line 
21, before the word “ assistant,” to strike out “5” and to insert 
“4”5 and in page 3, line 2, after the words “in all,” to strike 
out ‘“ $208,640” and to insert “ $207,080,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 


Salaries: Secretary of War, $12,000; Assistant Secretary, $10,000; 
Assistant and Chief Clerk, who shall sign such Official papers and doc- 
uments as the Secretary may direct, $4, ; dent secretary to the 
Secretary, $2,500; clerk to the Secretary, $2, ; stenographer to the 
Secretary, 2,000 ; clerk to the Assistant etary, $2,400; assistant 
chief clerk, $2,400; disbursing clerk, $2,750; principal clerks—1 $2,500. 
1 $2,250, 1 $2,000; chiefs of divisions—2 at $2,5 each, 2 at $2,200 
each, 1 $2: 0; deputy disbursing clerk, $2,000; chief telegrapher 
$1,800; clerks—10 of class 4, 10 of class 3, 2 at $1,500 each, 19 of 
class 2, 2 at $1,300 each, 27 of class 1, 1 $1,100, 5 at $1,000 each; 
foreman, $1,400; carpenter, $1,200; engineer, $1,200; assistant engi- 
neer, $720 + skilled laborer, $1,080; chief messenger, $1,000; messen- 
gers—2 at $1,000 each, 6 at $840 each; 4 assistant messengers at $720 
each ; telephone supervisor, $1,020; 13 telephone switchboard operators 
at $840 each; 5 laborers at $660 each; chauffeurs—1 $1,000, 2 at $840 
each ; skilled laborer, $900; 6 watchmen at $720 each; messenger boy, 
$480; charwoman, $240; in all, $207,080. 


The amendnient was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Contingencies 
of the Army,” on page 4, line 19, before the word “ authority,” 
to strike out “and” and insert “ or,” so as to read: 


For all onreurae expenses of the Army not otherwise provided for 
and embracing all branches of the military service, including the office 
of the Chief of Staff; for all emergencies and extraordinary expenses, 
including the employment of translators and exclusive of all other per- 
sonal services in the War Department or any of its subordinate bureaus 
or offices at Washington, D. C., or in the Army at large, but impossible 


to be anticipated or classified; to be expended on the approval or au- 
thority of the Secretary of War, and for such purposes as he may deem 
roper, including the payment of a per diem allowance not to exceed 
4, in lieu of subsistence, to employees of the War Department travel- 


ing on official business outside of the District of Columbia and away 
from their designated posts, $95,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ General Staff 
Corps. Contingencies, Military Intelligence Division,” on page 
6, line 15, after the word “information,” to strike out “ $100,- 
000” and to insert “ $225,000,” so as to read: 

For contingent expenses of the Military Intelligence Division, Gen- 
eral Staff Corps, including the purchase of law books, professional 
books of reference; subscriptions to eres and periodicals; draft- 
ing, clerical, and messenger services in the Military Intelligence Divi- 
sion in Washington, D. C.; and of the military attachés at the United 
States embassies and legations abroad and rental of offices for such 
military attachés; the cost of special instruction at home and abroad, 
and in maintenance of students and attachés; for the hire of inter- 
preters, special] agents, and guides, and for such other purposes as 
the Secretary of War may deem Rroper, including $10, for the 
actual and necessary expenses of officers of the Army on duty abroad 
for the purpose of observing operations of armies of foreign States 
at war. to be paid upon certificates of the Secretary of War that the 
expenditures were necessary for obtaining military information, $225,- 
000; to be expended under the direction of the retary of War. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 23, before the words 
“at $1,400 each,” to strike out “18” and to insert “20”: in 
the same line, before the words “ at $1,200 each,” to strike out 
“20” and to insert “21”; in line 25, before the words “at 
$840 each,” to strike out “3” and to insert “2”; in the same 
line, before the words “at $720 each,” to strike out “9” and 
to insert “6”; and in ljne 26, after the words “in all,” to 
strike out “$119,470” and to insert “ $120,470,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

Clerks, messengers, and laborers, office of the Chief of Staff: Chief 
clerk, $2,500; clerks—1 $2,250, 4’ at $2,000 each, 6 at $1,800 each, 
10 at $1,600 each, 20 at $1,400 each, 21 at $1,200 each, 20 at $1,000 
each ; chief messenger, $1,000 ; messengers—2 at $840 each, 6 at $720 
each ; laborer, $720; in all, $120,470. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like the attention of 
the Senator from New York for a moment. I am ‘not disposed 
to make objection to any of the amendments now being con- 
sidered, but it has occurred to me that later on in the consider- 
ation of the bill there will be amendments which will be de- 
bated with a view to changing them. For instance, I have in 
mind the provisions in regard to the size of the Army. It has 
occurred to me that possibly the number of clerks might depend 


to some extent upon the size of the Army. Can we have am 
understanding that when we come to the consideration of thé 
question of the size of the Army, if the committee amendment 
is rejected or modified, and it becomes necessary to modify 
any of the other amendments, there will be no objection to 
their reconsideration? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There will be no objection to their re- 
consideration. I may say to the Senate, however, that I think I 
can say with absolute accuracy that the number of clerks and 
messengers has been so severely slashed that proportionately 
they are far below the number which would ordinarily have 
been employed for an Army of 150,000 men or even for an 
Army of 133,000 men, which this bill provides for. 

Mr. NORRIS. From the slight examination I have been able 
to make of the bill I think the Senator is absolutely right in 
that respect; but some Senators who expect to take an active 
part in the debate on the question of the size of the Army are 
not in the Chamber at the present time, and I assume, of 
course, that if there should be any change in the provisions re- 
specting the size of the Army the Senator from New York would 
not object to reconsidering such amendments as it may be neces- 
sary to reconsider. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment last stated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Apprepriations was, under the subhead, 
“General service schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kans.,” on page 
8, line 17, before the word “ services,” to strike out “ or special,” 
and to insert “special and clerical,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

For the purchase of textbooks, books of reference, scientific and pro- 
fessional papers, instruments, and material for instruction; employ- 
ment of temporary, technical, special and clerical services, including 
the services of one translator at the rate of $150 per month; and for 


other necessary expenses of instruction, at the School of the Line and 
the General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., $35,000 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Military post 
exchanges,” on page 9, line 8, after the word “ established,” to 
strike out “ $75,000,” and to insert “ $200,000,” so as to read: 


For continuing the construction, equipment, and maintenance of 
suitable buildings at military posts and stations, for the conduct of 
the pest exchange, school, library, reading, lunch, amusement rooms; 
for the conduct and maintenance of hostess houses, chapels, and gym- 
nasiums, including repairs to buildings erected at private cost, in the 
operation of the act approved May 31, 1902; for the rental of films, 
purchase of slides, supplies for and making repairs to moving-picture 
outfits, and for similar and other. recreational purposes at training 
and mobilization camps now established, or which may be hereafter 
established, $200,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 9, after the word 
“ exceed,” to strike out “ $15,000” and to insert “ $60,000,” and 
in line 11, after the word “exceed,” to strike out “ $35,000” 
and to insert “ $90,000,” so’as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That not to exceed $60,000 from this appropriation may 
be expended for the conduct and. maintenance of libraries and not to 
exceed $90,000 may be expended for the conduct and maintenance of 
hostess houses. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Quartermaster 
supplies, equipment, ete., Reserve Officers’ Training Corps,” on 
page 10, at the end of line 24, to strike out “ $2,750,000” and to 
insert “ $3,600,000,” so as to read: 


For the procurement and issue, under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of War, to institutions at which one or 
more units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps are maintained, of 
such public animals, means of transportation, supplies, tentage, equip- 
ment, and uniforms as he may deem necessary, and to forage at the 
expense of the United States public animals so issued, and to pay com- 
mutation in lieu of uniforms at a rate to be fixed annually by the 
Secretary of War; for transporting said animals and other authorized 
supplies and equipment from place of issue to the several institutions 
and training camps and return of same to place of issue when neces- , 
sary; for the establishment and maintenance of camps for the further 

ractical instruction of the members of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
orps, and for transporting members of such corps to and from such 
camps, and to subsist them while traveling to and from such camps 
and while remaining therein so far as appropriations will permit; or 
in lieu of transporting them to and from such camps and subsisting 
them while en route, to pay them travel allowance at the rate of 5 
cents per mile for the distance by the shortest usually traveled route 
from the places from which they are authorized to proceed to the camp 
and for the return travel thereto, and to pay the return travel pay in 
advance of the actual performance of the travel; for pay for students 
attending advanced camps at the rate prescribed for soldiers of the 
seventh grade of the Regular Army; for the payment of commutation 
of subsistence to members of the senior division of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, at a rate not exceeding the cost of the garrison ration 
prescribed for the as as authorized in the act approved June 3, 
1916, as amended by the act approves June 4, 1920, $3,600,000, to 
remain available until December. 31, 1923. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the subhead “Military sup- 
plies and equipment for schools and colleges,” ‘on ‘page ‘12, at 
the end of line 12, to strike out “ $804” and to insert '‘*$500,” 
so as to read: 

For the procurement and issue -as provided ‘in section '55+c of' the 
act a evel June 4, 1920, and in section 1225, Revised \Statutes, :as 
amended, under such regulations.as.may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of War, to schools and colleges, other than those provided for in 
section 40 of the act above referred to, of ‘such arms, tentage, .and 
nen including the transporting of same, and the .overhanling 
an repa 
canlpments, as the Secretary of War shall deem necessay for proper 
military training in said ‘schools and colleges, $500. 

The amendment was agreed ‘to. 

The next: amendment was, under’the subhead “‘ Civilian mili- 
tary training camps,” on page 12, line 24, after the words “ sec- 
tion 47-d” to insert “; for such expenditures as are authorized 
by said section 47-d:as may be necessary for the establishment 
and maintenance of said camps,”'so as to'read: 

For furnishing, at the expense of the United States, to-warrant offi- 
cers, enlisted men, and civilians attending training camps maintained 
under the provisions of -section 47—d.of the national defense..act .of 
June 8, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, uniforms, inchuid- 
ing altering, fitting, washing, and cleaning when necessary, subsistence, 
and transportation, or in lieu of such transportation:and of: subsistence 
for travel to:and: from. camps, travel..allowances at 5 cents, per »mile, 
as prescribed in said section 47-d; for such expenditures as are author- 
ized by said section 47—d as may be necessary for the establishment and 
maintenance of said camps, $1,800,000. 

The'amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on ‘page !13, line 2, after “ $1;800,- 
000,” to insert: “and ‘no ‘other ‘funds appropriated in this’ act 
shall be avaitable ‘for the: purposes é6f this paragraph.” 

The amendment was agreed to. ‘ 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 5, after the ;word 
‘Cover,’ to strikeout “35” and .to insert ‘‘ 27,” .and on line 6, 
after the word “age,” to insert ‘except those ‘who ‘received 
training within. the fiscal year 1922 and except veterans of the 
war with Germany, who may be accepted if not over 30 years 
of age,” so as'to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That the funds herein appropriated ‘shall not be used for 
the training of any ‘person who is over .27 years of age except those 
who received training within the fiscal year 1922 and except veterans 
vf the ‘war with Germany who may be accepted if not over 80 years 
or age. 

The: amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office,” on page 14, line.5, before the word—“‘ messengers,” 
to strike out “21” and to insert “18”; at the. end of the same 
line, to strike out “43” and ‘to insert “35”; amd at the :be- 
ginning of line 10, to strike out “$1,156,770” ‘and to insert 
“$1,148,490,” so-as to make the paragraph read : 

Salaries: Chief clerk, $2,750; assistant chief. clerk, ‘$2,400; 5 chiefs 
of divisions at $2,400 each ; 12 prineipal. clerks at:$2,000 each; clerks— 
89 of class 4, 90 of class 3, 154 of class 2, 388 of class 1, 48 at’$1,000 
each; engineer, "$1/400 ; ‘firemen—one *$1,000, ‘one ‘$720; »skilled me- 
chanic, $1,200; ‘typewriter »repairer, $1,100;'18 messengers at..$840 
each ; 35 assistant messengers. at eo each; 4 watchmen at $720 each ; 


5 skilled laborers at $840 each ; 20 laborers at $660 each ; 11 messenger 


boys at $480 each ; 11'charwomen at'$240 each ; in all, a ote gy, po all 


employees, provided for by. this. paragraph for The Adjutant General’s 
Office of the War Department shall be exclusively engaged on th 
of this office for the fiscal year 1923. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 15, after the 
word “States,” to insert “and the District of Columbia”; in 
line 17, after the word “States,” to insert “and the District of 
Columbia ”;.and ‘in line 20, after the word “ Army,” to strike 
out “ $202,000” and to insert “ $250,000”; so as to make the 
paragraph. read: 

For expenses incident to completion of the work of furnishing . to 
adjutants general of States: and the: District of Columbia statements. of 


service of all persons from: those States and the District of Columbia 


who entered ‘the ‘military service during the war with Germany, in- 


cluding the employment of clerical and other help in the office of The 
Adjutant General of the Army,‘$250;000, to be immediately available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next.amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of the 
Inspector General,” on page 14, line 23, after the word “ clerks,” 
to strike out “one” and ‘to insert “two”; in line 25, after 
the figures “$840,” to strike out “assistant messenger, $720”; 
and at the’end of line 26, to strike out “$18,560” and ‘to insert 
“$19,640” ;.so.as. to make the: paragraph ‘read : 

Salaries: Chief clerk, “$2,000 ; clerks—+2 of class 4, 2 of class 3, 
3 of class 2,'4 of class’ 1, 1°$1,000 ;- messenger, $840; in all, $19,640. 

The amendment was, agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the:subhead “ Office of the 
Judge Advocate General,” on ‘page "15, ‘line’4, before the words 
“of class 2,”:to. strike out “five” .and to insert “seven”; ‘in 
line 5, after: the figures’ ‘S$840,” »to «strike out “ three assistant 
messengers at‘$720 each ”:and “to insert “assistant messenger, 
$720”; and at the end 6f line’? to strike out ‘“$53,060” and to 
insert “$54,420”; so as to“make the paragraph read: 


e work 
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“Kissinger, late of Com 
‘Volunteer Infantry, also late of the Hospital Corps, United States 


JUNE !2, 


Salaries: Chief :clerk «and :solicitor, $2,500 ; 
Ste abe: amie ~ S40; ARS oo er, $720; 4 char 
women at $240 each ; in‘all, ‘$54,420. wr J 

“The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 16 it is proposed ‘to 
strike out lines 10 to 26, both inclusive—— ‘ 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 


atent expett, »$3;600 ; 
, 20 of class .1, .2.at 


‘from New York if he will not:pass over that amendment for the 
of personai equipments, machine-gun outfits, and horse |’ 


present, 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I am perfectly willing to: do that, Mr. 
President. If we pass it over, it will involve passing ‘over 


‘from page 15 to’the bottom: of page 21. 


I desire :tosask just exactly how: much the ‘Senator from 
Nebraska wants passed over. The items which follow. the bot- 
tom of page 21:have to do with the size ofithe Army. The 
portion ‘to which ‘the Senator ‘has called ‘attention: affects only 


ithe commissioned ‘officers. The pay of the enlisted men com- 
amences on page 24. 


Mr. NORRIS. I should like to have the Senator.pass over 
temporarily. everything that pertains to the size of the Army. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, before that is done:I ‘want 
to_ask the Senator a question about the pending amendment for 
information. Is this.amendment.so worded as to conform to 
the new Army pay act? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It conforms to it in every particular? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does. 

Mr. ROBINSON, That is all:I desired'to understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment. beginning 
on page 15, line 10, will be passed over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. “Mr. President, if it is the desire of 
the Senator from Nebraska ‘to ‘pass over all amendments or 
portions of the bill which affect directly or indirectly the size 
of the Army, 'the commissioned and enlisted strength, it: will 
be necessary to pass over that portion of the bill commencing 
on line 9, page 15, to and including:line 12 ‘on, page .28. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York suggest that ‘all the amendments prior to'line 13 on ‘page 
28 be passed over? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. That, I understand, is the desire 
of the Senator from Nebraska,:and I consent to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘Yes, Mr. President. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All the amendments within 
those limits will be passed over. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the’ bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next .amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 28, line 15, after the figures “$1,500,” to insert a 
comma and the words “ and for each fiscal year hereafter ‘a like 
amount during her life is permanently appropriated,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

For amount required to make monthly payments to Jennie Carroll 
‘widow of. James roll, late major, United States Army, $1,500, an 
for each fiscal year hereafter .a like amount during her lite is perma- 
nently appropriated. 

The amendment ‘was agreed ‘to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 19, after the 
figures “ $1,500,” to insert a comma and ‘the words “and for 
each fiscal year hereafter a like amount during her life is per- 
manently appropriated,” so as to make the paragraph ready 

For amount eqgiced to make monthly payments to Mabel H. Lazear, 
widow of Jesse W. Lazear, late acting assistant surgeon, United States 
Army, $1,500, and for ‘each ‘fiscal year hereafter a 
her life is permanently appropriated. 

The amendment was agreed .to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line.25, after the fig- 
ures “$1,200,” to. insertva comma.and the words “and for each 
fiscal year hereafter a like :amount during his life is .perma- 
nently appropriated,” .so.as to.make the paragraph read: 


For the amount required to make monthly yments to John R. 
ny D, One hundred and fifty-seventh Indiana 


ike amount during 


‘Army,!$1,200, and for each fiseal year hereafter a like amount during 
his life is permanently appropriated. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The next’ amendment was, on page 29, after line 2, to strike 

out: 

For compensation of clerks and other employees of the Finance De- 

partment, $1,000,000 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, after line 4, to insert: 
For nsation of clerks and other employees of the Finance. De- 
artment 31,617,000 : Provided, That $500,000 of this amount shall 

available only ‘for’ the ‘compensation and traveling expenses df clerks 

and other employees —— on‘ work: pertaining’to the audit df ‘World 
War contracts,.and .of this amount not to exceed $25,000 shall be 
available for personal services, at 


salaries not in excess of $3,000 per 
annum, in ‘the “Office of the 


Citef of Pinanee, War Department. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President; that amendment appears to 
carry. 2& very large increase over the House item, the tatter ap- 
propriating only $1,000,000, whereas the Senate amendment pro- 
vides for $1,617,000, with certain express limitations upon the 
use. I inquire of the Senator from New York ‘the Decadent 
for that very large increase in the House item? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this amendment sug- 
gested by the committee has to do with an exceedingly tm- 
portant activity in the War Department—an activity which the 
committee believes will in all probability mean the saving of 
millions and millions of dollars to the Government. 

The Finance Department is charged not only with the keep- 
ing of 'the fiscal accounts of the Army itself and the pay of 
officers and men, but also with the duty of: auditing contracts 
heretofore entered into, as well.as examining and approving 
fiscal operations upon which ‘the War Department is about to 
embark. 

Since the termination of the World War the finance depart- 
ment of the War Department has. been auditing the contracts 
imto which the War Department entered during the war. There 
are 150,000.of those contracts. With a very limited force of 
aceountants in the finance department, .15,600 of these con- 
tracts have been audited, and I may say that these are ‘con- 
tracts which have been already in a sense closed., The money 
has been paid. Asa result of ‘the work of the finance depart- 
ment audit, going back over this contract history, there has 
been recovered from contractors who have sent in their checks 
voluntarily upon being notified and convinced of errors in ‘the 
way of overpayment $1,894,000. In addition to that, the finance 
department has turned over to the Department of Justice audits 
as the result of which the Department of Justice is in process 
of collecting from contractors by legal precedure $4,370,000. 
In addition to that, there is now in process of investigation by 
this same small auditing force of the finance department a 
number of contracts; and that investigation ‘up to date, al- 
though not complete in every respect and ready to be turned 
ever to the Attorney General, indicates the very clear possi- 
bility of recovering $26,645,000 for the Government. 

Only 15,000 of these contracts have been audited thus far. 
There are 135,000.more of them. ‘The Chief of Finance, General 
Lord—and we heard indirectly; but none the less emphatically, 
from ‘the Attorney General himself—telieves ‘that this work 
should be expedited. At the present rate of procedure it will 
take 15 years or more to go over these war-time contracts with 
this expert audit. The committee, therefore, was thoroughly 
persuaded that it was the part of wise economy to give them 
$600,000 over the appropriation made by the House, in order 
to enable them to go out and cover this’ field with greater 
rapidity. They petieve that with an appropriation running an- 
nually, such as the committee suggests, they can clean up this 
work in four or five years. If it is allewed to go beyond four 
or five years’ time, it is the general consensus of opinion that 
the whole thing will get out of the hands of the Government; 
witnesses will disappear; papers will disappear and be de- 
stroyed ; it will be impossible to make an effective andit after 
three or four years have gone by. We believe that this means 
millions of dollars recovered to the Government. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it is undoubtedly both 
necessary and advisable that the work of auditing these con- 
tracts proceed as speedily as may be, with due consideration 
to accuracy in results. The statement. ef the Senator from 
New York has, in my judgment, justified the increase in the 
appropriation beyond question. The results which are being 
obtained. and the prespective accomplishments which it is 
hoped will be brought about through this department support 
very strongly the very large increase in ‘this ‘item. I am 
curious to know whether the request for this additional 
amount was submitted te the House committee, and whether it 
passed upon the question and then refused it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My inspression is that it was not, but 
I would not say for certain. A ‘supplemental budget estimate 
ef this increase was sent in, according to my recollection. But 
I desire to have it understeed that my recellection is not en- 
tirely clear as to whether the House comntittee considered ‘it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In view of the statement which the Sena- 
tor frem New York has made, I de not think that would be a 
controlling consideration ‘with me when [I vote, anyway. I 
merely desired as full information respecting the subject as 
ceuld possibly be obtained within a brief time. I am satisfied 
that the Senator from New York has fully justified the in- 
crease, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It may be permissible for me to say, 
just to round out the story, that this work is the ndation 
and the basis for all the work in the way of prosecution which 
the Department of Justice may carry on. 


Phe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed ‘to. 

‘The next amendment«was, on page 29, line 24, to strike out 
“ $1,100,900” and ‘imsert “ $1,689,450," ‘so as to make the para- 


gtaph read: 
For cere eserves cnpemtanionee officers, warrant officers, members of 
the beet rv: when érdered to active duty, neg, comtract ae 


geons, T or Generals Department, Army 
clerks and on fehl clerks of the . Corps, whea authorized by 
law, $1,689,450. 

The amendment was agreed te. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Iam instructed by the Committee on 
Appropriations to ask wnanimous consent to present an amend- 
ment to be attached to this paragraph, which, frankly, is in the 
nature of legislation, but it is a provision which will save the 
Government a good deal of money. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the amendment. 

The Reaprmve CLemK. On page 29, line 24, add at the end 
of the aeneneee the following proviso: 

Provided, meee the m allowance to members of the 
Officers’ ares Cones active service for training for 
15 days or less shall not exceed 4 cents per mile. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is contrasted with 8 cents per 
mile, which is the standing.law. The commiittee believes that 
for this kind of transportation, for these short trips, for only 
15-day periods, 4 cents a mile is compensation for the 
officers thus traveling. Otherwise they would receive 8 cents. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Claims for 
damages to and loss of private property,” on page 30, line 2, 
after the word “exceed,” to strike eut “$500” and insert 
“ $1,000,” and in line 6 to strike out “$50,000” and insert 
“ $80,000,” so as to read. 

For payment of claims of not to exceed $1,000 in amount for dam- 
ages ‘to ‘and loss of private et te ineident to the traini Practice, 
eperation, or a of Army that bave acc 
hereafter accrue, from time me, $80,000. 

The amendment was nahi to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 11, to insert: 


CLAIMS OF OFFICERS, ENLISTED MEN, AXD NURSES OF THE ARMY FOR 
DESTRUCTION OF PRIVATE PROPORTY. 


For the payment of ry < officers, enlisted men, ahd nurses of 
the: Army for private prope es st, des ed, captu red, abandoned, or 
damaged in the military service of the United States, under the provi- 
sions of an act approved March 4, 1921; $50,600. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 18, to insert: 
CLAIMS OF OFFICERS, MEMBERS OF ‘THE NURSE CORPS, AND ENLISTED MBN 

FOR PAY AND ALLOWANCES, WORLD Wark. 

Not exceeding $500,000 of the unexpended amount of the appropria- 
tions for pay, a of the Army for the fiscal years 1919 and 1920 
is hereby made available for pxyment for the adjustment and settle- 
ment of ciaims of officers, of the Nurse Corps, and enlisted 
men for pay and allowances o%: out of service in the World War 
from April 6, 1917, to June 30, 1949, and frour July 1, 1919, to June 
30, 1920, inclusive,’and shall remain npon the books of the Treasury to 
the credit of those appropriations until June 30; 1923, 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, ou page 31, after line 6, to strike 
out: 


TRANSPORTATION OF WOUNDED AND OTHERWISE DISABLED SOLDIERS, SAIL- 
ORS, OR MARINES WHEN TRAVELING ON FURLOUGH. 


For payment to railroad and steamship qumaunice of the sa 
required to pay the difference between 1 cent per mile and 
uled rate for tickets furnished to wounded or Stherwise disabled sol- 
diers, sailors, or marines under treatment at amy Army, Navy, or other 
horpital, whe are given fu ghs in accordance with the provisions of 
the Army appropriation act of June 5, 1920, $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subbead “ Office of the 
Chief of Finance,” ‘om ‘page 32, time 13, before the words “of 
Class 4,” to strike out “28” and’ to imsert “32”; in line 14, 
before the words “of class 3,” to strike out “94% and to in- 
sert “20”: in the same line, before the words “of class 2,” to 
strike out 40” and to insert “44”; in line 16, before the word 
“ assistant,’ to strike out “4” and to insert “2”; at the be- 
ginning of line 18; to'strike out “four” and ‘to insert “two”; 
and at the end of lme 18, to strike out “ $285,810” and insert 
“ $985,270; so as to make the-paragraph read: 


: Assistant to Chief | Finance, $5,000 ; chicf cle 
2,750 ; principal cterks— 
1 192.520, 4a 


2 cia 216 a BY, 300 at $7 ; 
counts—1 $3,500, 1 $3,000, 2 at $2;750 eaeh ; in ‘all, $285,270. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Quartermaster 
Corps,” on page’33, Tine 21, after the word “ration,” to strike 
out the comma and the words “ at the rate of $0.75 per ration”; 


MILEAGH OF THB 4RMY. 


$2,750 ; 
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in line 22, after the word “ allowances,” to strike out “ of com- 
mutation in lieu of rations” and to insert “for quarters and 
subsistence”; in line 24, after the word “men,” to st-ike out 
“and male and female nurses”; on page 34, line 1, after the 
word “including,” to strike out “ warrant officers of the Mine 
Planter Service”; in line 7, after the word “ contest,” to strike 
out “male and female nurses on leave of absence”; in line 11, 
after the word “rations,” to strike out “for members of the 
Army Nurse Corps while on duty in hospital, and”; and at the 
end of line 22, to strike out “$16,550,000” and to insert “ $17,- 
000,000"; so as to read: 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 


Subsistence of the Army: Purchase of subsistence supplies: For issue 
as rations to troops, including warrant officers of the Mine Planter 
Service, enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps and retired enlisted 
men when ordered to active duty, civil employees when entitled thereto, 
hospital matrons, nurses, applicants for enlistment while held under 
observaticn, general prisoners of war (including Indians held by the 
Army as prisoners, but for whose subsistence appropriation is not 
otherwise made), Indians employed with the Army as guides and scouts, 
and general prisoners at posts; for the subsistence of the masters, 
officers, crews, and employees of the vessels of the Army Transport 
Service; hot coffe: for troops traveling when supplied with cooked or 
travel rations; meals for recruiting parties and applicants for enlist- 
ment while under observation ; for sales to officers, on members 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps while on active duty, and enlisted men 
of the Army: Provided, That the sum of $12,000 is authorized to be 
expended for supplying meals or. furnish commutation of rations to 
enlisted men of the Regular Army and the National Guard who may be 
competitors in the national rifie match: Provided further, That no 
competitor shall be entitled to commutation of rations in excess of 
$1.50 per day, and when meals are furnished no greater expense than 
that sum per man per day for the period the contest is in progress shall 
be incurred. For payments: Of commutation of rations to the cadets of 
the United States Military Academy in lieu of the regular established 
ration of the regulation allowances for quarters and subsistence to 
enlisted men on furlough, enlisted men when stationed at places where 
rations in kind can not be economically issued, including enlisted men 
of the Enlisted Reserve Corps and retired enlisted men when ordered 
to active duty, and when traveling on detached duty where it is im- 
practicable to carry rations of any kind, enlisted men selected to con- 
test for places or prizes in department and Army rifle sane 
while traveling to and from places of contest, applicants for enlistment 
and general prisoners while traveling under orders. For payment ot 
the regulation allowances of commutation in lieu of rations for enlisted 
men, epplicants for enlistment while held under observation, civilian 
employees who are entitled to subsistence at public expense, and general 
prisoners sick therein, to be paid to the surgeon in charge; advertising ; 
for providing prizes to be established by the Secretary of War for en- 
listed men of the Army who graduate from the Army schools for 
bakers and cooks, the total amount of such —s at the various schools 
not to exceed $900 per annum; and for other necessary expenses inci- 
dent to the purchase, tne care, preservation, issue, sale, and 
accounting for subsistence supp jes for the Army; in all, $17,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, at the beginning of line 
i, to insert “ other than in Alaska”; and in the same line, after 
the word “charged,” to strike out “do not” and insert “are 
not estimated to,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


None of the funds appropriated in this act shall be used for the pay- 
ment of expenses of operating sales commissaries other than in Alaska 
at which the prices charged are not estimated to include the customar 
overhead costs of freight, handling, storage, and delivery, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of the act of July 5, 1884. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 8, after the word 
“ sold,” to strike out “does not” and to insert “is not esti- 
mated to,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


None of the funds appropriated in this act shall be used for pay- 
ment of expenses of operating any utility of the War Department sell- 
ing services or supplies at which the cost of the services or supplies 
so sold is not estimated to include all customary overhead costs of 
labor, rent, light, heat, and other expenses properly chargeable to the 
conduct of such utility. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 18, after the word 
* stores,” to insert “except at establishments under the direct 
control of the Chief of Ordnance,” so as to read: 


Regular supplies of the Army: Regular supplies of the Quarter- 
master Corps, including their care and protection; construction and 
repair of military reservation fences; stoves and heating apparatus 
required for the use of the Army for heating offices, hos itals, bar- 
Tacks and quarters, and recruiting stations, and United States dis- 
ciplinary barracks ; also ranges, stoves, coffee roasters, and appliances 
for cooking and serving food at posts in the field and when travel- 
ing, and repair and maintenance of such heating and cooking appli- 
anees; and the necessary power for the operation of moving-picture 
machines; authorized issues of candles and matches; for furnishing 
heat and light for the authorized allowance of quarters for officers, 
including members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps when ordered to 
active duty, and enlisted men, warrant officers, and field clerks, in- 
eluding enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps, and retired en- 
listed men when ordered to active duty; contract surgeons when 
stationed at and occupying public quarters at military posts; for 
officers of the Natjonal Guard attending service and garrison schools, 
and for recruits. guards, hospitals, storehouses, offices, the buildings 
erected at private cost, in the ration of the act approved May 31, 
1902, and buildings for a similar pur on military reservations 
authorised by War Department regulations; for sale to officers, and 
including also fuel engine supplies required in the operation of 
modern batteries at established ts; for post bakeries, including 
bake ovens and apparatus pertaining thereto and the repair thereof; 


for ice machines and their maintenance where required for the health 
and comfort of the troops and for ice for issue to organizations of 
enlisted men and offices at such places as the Secretary of War may 
determine, and for preservation of stores; materials for cleaning and 

ordnance and ordnance stores, except at establishments 
under the direct control of the Chief of Ordnance; for cold storage ; 
for the construction and maintenance of laundries at military posts 
in the United States and its island possessions; authorized issues of 
soap, toilet paper, and towels; for the necessary furniture, textbooks, 
paper and equipment for the post schools and libraries, and for 
schools for noncommissioned officers; for the purchase and issue of 
instruments, office furniture, stationery, and other authorized articles 
for the use of officers’ schools at the several military posts ; for pur- 
chase of relief maps for issue to organizations, commercial newspapers, 
market reports, etc.; for the tableware and mess furniture for kitchens 
and mess halls, each and all for the enlisted men, including recruits ; 
for forage, salt, and vinegar for the horses, mules, oxen, and 
other draft and ridi animals of the Quartermaster Co at the 
several posts and stations and with the armies in the ‘field, and for 
the horses of the several regiments of Cavairy and batteries of Ar- 
tillery, and such companies of Infantry and Scouts as may be 
mounted; for remounts and for the authorized number of officers’ 
horses, including bedding for the animals; for seeds and implements 
required for the raising of forage at remount depots and on military 
reservations in the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, and for labor 
and expenses incident thereto, including, when specifically authorized 
by the Secretary of War, the cost of irrigation ; for straw for sol- 
diers’ bedding, stationery, typewriters and exchange of same, includ- 
ing blank books and blank forms for the Army, certificates for dis- 
$107 ae non. and for printing department orders and reports, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 23, to increase the 
appropriation for regular supplies of the Quartermaster Corps 
from “ $10,932,000 ” to “ $12,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 9, before the words 
“for fuel,” to strike out “ $3,000,000 ” and insert “ $3,500,000 ” ; 
in the same line, after the word “exceed,” to strike out 
$4,000,000” and insert “ $5,000,000”; and in line 12, after the 
word “ exceed,” to strike out “ $175,000” and insert “ $200,000,” 
so as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That from this pppropeiation, not to exceed $850,000 shall 
be expended for the pay of civilian employees; not to exceed $1,250,000 
shall be expended for power, heat, and e ectric current; not to exceed 
$57,000 shall be expended for maintenance and repair of buildings 
(including repair of machinery) for laundries; not to exceed $225,000 
shall be expended for the maintenance and repair of heating apparatus 
(other than stoves); not to exceed $175, for maintenance and 
repair of electric wiring and fixtures; not to exceed $15,000 for the 
repair and eurhanes of typewriters ; not to exceed $3,500,000 for fuel ; 
not to exceed $5. 00,000 for forage; including salt and vinegar and 
bedding for animals and straw for soldiers’ bedding; not to exceed 
$200,000 for ice; and not to exceed $125,000 shall be expended for 
stationery. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 38, beginning in line 13, to 
strike out the following additional proviso: 


Provided further, That the Secretary of War is authorized and 
directed to sell as s00n as ible after the approval of this act, upon 
such terms and under such conditions as he may deem most advan- 
tageous to the best interests of the Government, such horses and mules 
now being held at remount stations and posts or with organizations 
of the National Guard or units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
as are not in actual use. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, line 3, after the word 
“ hereafter,” to strike out “the issue and,” and at the begin- 
ning of line 5 to strike out “including” and insert “ plus,” so 
as to read: 


Clothing and equipage: For cloth, woolens, materials, and for the 
purchase and manufacture of clothing for the Army, including enlisted 
men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps and retired enlisted men when 
ordered to active duty, for issue and for sale; for payment of commu- 
tation of clothing due to warrant officers of the ne Planter Service 
and to enlisted men; for altering and fitting clothing and washing 
and cleaning when necessary; for operation of laundries; for the au- 
thorized issues of laundry materials for use of general prisoners con- 
fined at military posts without pay or allowances, and for applicants 
for enlistment while held under observation ; for equipment and repair 
of equipment of dry-cleaning plants, salvage and sorting storehouses, 
hat-repairing shops, shoe-repair shops, qrothinevnegels shops, an 

rbage-reduction works; for equipage, including authorized issues of 
follet articles, barbers’ and tailors’ materials, for use of general pris- 
oners confined at milita osts without pay or allowances and appli- 
eants for enlistment while held under observation; issue of toilet kits 
to recruits upon their first enlistment, and issue of housewives to the 
Army; for expenses of packing and handling and similar necessaries ; 
for a suit of citizen's outer clothing, to cost not exceeding $30, to be 
issued when necessary to each soldier discharged otherwise than hon- 
orably; to each enlisted man convicted by civil court for an offense 
resulting in confinement in a penitentiary or other civil prison; and to 
each enlisted than ordered interned by reason of the fact that he is an 
alien enemy, or, for the same reason, dischar; without internment ; 
for indemnity to officers and men of the Army for clothing and bedding, 
etc., destroyed since April 22, 1898, by order of medical officers of the 
Army for sanitary reasons, $5,000,000: Provided; That hereafter au- 
thorized sales of clothing and other quartermaster supplies shall be at 
the average current prices, plus all overhead costs, to be determined 
and fixed by the Secretary of War. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Transportation 
of the Army and its supplies,” on page 42, line 2, after the word 
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“ allowance,” to insert “for payment of transportation costs for 
dependents of officers and enlisted men,” so as to read: 

For. tion of the Army and its plies, including tranaporta- 
tion of the troops ee movin y either ae ton or water. and ef their 
baggage, including war the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, enlisted men of the Spalisted Reserve a a8 retired enlisted 
men when ordered to active duty, including the — and 
crating ; for transportation of recruits and ieopntten of appli- 
cants for enlistment between -recruiting stations and d recruiting vere: 
for travel allowance to officers and enlisted men on 


a Mareh 2 

and persons 8 discharged from 
after transfer thereto from such barracks 
eaeeese as Tags mee clest). 


= aee ot f necessary agents 
i re =e as ieee im Hew of sub- 

sletines not eas $4 for "t ny authorized to receive the 

allowance; for payment of transportation costs for 

officers and enlisted men; of clothing — equipage and 

master stores from army 8 or purchase or delivery 

several and Army depots and from these depots to the troops, in 

the field; of horse canlameeat : of ordnance and ordnance 

small arms from the foundries and armories to the arevnnie fortifiea- 

tions, frontier ——~ and Army depots; for payment of wharfage, to 

and: ferriages; for teansportation of funds: of the ees for the a 

ment of Army rtation lawfull it railroads as 

have not received aid in Governmen ited in aceord- 

ance with the decisions of the Supreme Court in cases decided under 


such neeeraa acts), but in no case shall more 50 per cent of 
full amo’ of service be paid. 

The amendment was. agreed to. 

The next. amendment was, on page 44, at the end of line 12, 
to increase the appropriation for the. transportation of the 
Army and its supplies. from ‘$16,000,000. to ‘ $13,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The. next amendment was, on page 45, line 14, to increase the 
appropriation for water and sewers at military posts from 

ae to .“* $2,000,000,” 

he amendment was agreed. to. 

Tbe next amendment was, on: page 45, line 15, after the word 
“ exceed,” to. strike out “ $10,000” and insert “$25,000,” so as 
to — the. proviso read: 


, That not: to exceed $25,000 of this iation shall be: 
Fins oy for new construction aoa . feet 


The amendment was cians 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Military 
posts,” on page 47, line 16, before the name “ Benning,” to strike 
out “Camp” and insert “ Fort”; and, in line 19, after the word 
“at,” to strike out “Camp Dix, Meade, and Lewis” and insert 

“ Edgewood Arsenal and Camp Lewis,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

For the construction and enl t at mil t 
a ag Siena ——_ en Seoniennet ie a - ee 4 ponte sof = pesainee 
all appurtenanees thereto, $916 .000, “inetuding $400,000 for for P tor contineher ¢con- 
ote -— of post at Fort Benning, Ga Y ion construction of nr? 

I ward at tterman General ospital San an te = 
$2 000 for general construction at aa kaon 1 and Cam 
and ‘$198,000 for continuing constr —— enlargement of omen 
for guards at the United States Disciplinary Barracks, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am instructed by the Committee on 
Appropriations to propose an amendment, which is in the nature 
of legislation, at this point, and to ask unanimous consent for 
its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 47, line 16, after the word 
x eee insert the following proviso: 

t buildi bi 

appropriation at 7 _— met = exceed $190,000 ar pe ey 

less than 18 families each 


Mr. RORALE: Will the Senator explain what that is? I did 
not catch its full import. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The appropriation of $400,000 for con- 
tinuing construction at Fort Benning, which comes from the 
House, impelled the committee to inquire of the officers of the 
War Department what sort of structuzes they were building at 
Fort Benning. We were informed that some of the buildings 
are to be used as quarters for officers and some for noncom- 
missioned officers. Upon further inguiry we found that it is 
their plan to build apartment houses for some of the personnel, 
a plan with which we did not agree, but we ascertained that the 
apartment houses. are going to cost at. the rate of $10,000 per 
apartment, The committee thought. that was. a, little expensive. 
The object of the amendment which. I. have. effered. is. to limit 


that cest, in effect, to $8,000 per apartment. The committee 
thinks that is enough money to be expended for such a purpose. 
The amendment was, agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “‘ Military posts, 
Hawaiian Islands,” on page 48, after line 2, to insert : 


For construction of six standard storehouses, igeiating all appur- 
tenances thereto, at not exceeding $9,000 each; $54,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was.on page 49, line-17; after the name 
“ United States,” to strike out “ $2,982,638 a and to insert 
** $4,000,000”; so as to read: 
For hevzanka, quarters, 
tiom and office buildings, 
for the shelter of treape, — 
a purposes, éxcept those 
truction reclamations plan 
public buildings at military 
< the author ces, members 
of the Officers’ Reserv: © active. duty, on duty 
with. the troops: at blic- quarters are 
available; of quarters for non- 
com enlisted men on duty, public 
quarters are not available, sneluaims enlisted men of the aoe 
Army Reserve, retired enlisted me ——— of the enlts Re- 
Thus quaaaedrtucmettes tutes Sen for cantenments, 
buildings or portions 
for use as stables, storehouses, 
@ the hire — f recruit 


stables, , seneenae, eee. administra- 
eds, is, an oe Becessary 
sninaie, and and for 


stores, adminis- 
rtaining to the — te 
for co 


posts _ 
quarters 


for recruits; 
barracks and re: tors. in ethene 
window screens, storm doors and sash, 
and officers’ quarters, and for flooring and ag ter 
the National Guard when called or drafted into the services of the 
United States, $4,000,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Overhue, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference: om the disagreeing 
votes ef the two’ Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 10972) to readjust the pay and allowances of 
the commissioned and enlisted persennel of the,Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Publie Health Service. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 339) making available funds for 
repairing and restoring levees on the Mississippi River abeve 
Cairo, IlL, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY—THE TARIFF. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Public Ledger is one of 
the great independent Republican rs of the country. Mr. 
Edward G. Lowry is one of the reputable newspaper cor- 
respondents in America. He wrote an article that appeared 
in yesterday morning’s: Public Ledger, and it is copyrighted by 
the Public Ledger Co. With one exception, the article has so 
much good advice and embodies so much wisdom that I desire 
to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroot in the chair). If 
there be no objection it will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

Mr. Harpine’s Coance—Hz Covurp Prorrr sy Mr. Tarr’s EXxpsnrexces 
THar Horr Hom AND: Party. 
(By Edward G. Lowry. Copyright; 1922, by Public: Ledger Co.) 

President Harding could spend a useful and informative seine if he 
would invite Mr. Taft to come to the White House and tell 
real inside story of the Winona speech and the Balli 
The narrative, frank + ona recounted, a 
and his party associa’ ard fall The P: is facing 
the identical” situation that. cae Mr. Taft. He has a Cabinet 
officer under fire in the person of Mr. Daugherty, and presently he 

ff bill even _— extortionate and oppressive 
rt-li ee ldrich Act that proved 


uncture pe cases of Mr. Hardin and Mr. Taft are sire ateikingly 
rding to decide whether the analogy 

.. Raft ho ta —_ a the world 

it year. nee ke of him. nena speech 

no one ous well. It ‘hel ae S| h that te hat sien aed eee and 

to the Payne-Aldrich bill, wh he had _ Tt did’ for 

what “too = 2 a — did for never 

seeenenen his prestige or his popularity. while he suinele in the White 

ouse. 

The eases of Ballinger and Daugherty as eine came up to the 

——— for consideration and decision are ngly alike, teo. And 
were 


presented to Presidents. with many characteristics and soa 
ties, usin ot eens Harding om vr. watt are eee an 
men, @ strongly develo eo 0 rsone eer friends an 
When the associate is also: a S 


senal friend ay sense of 
alty tends to. outweigh and a a the. 
en the Balli 


nger case came u 
befeeeit acting, as he, ae 


se destructive to its makers and. 


, 2 it 
Suan oaaon ns abeut Mr. gherty should 
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be promptly, thoroughly, and impartially investigated or the Attorney 
General permitted to “resume the practice of law,” as they all say 
when they quit or are forced out. 

The Daugherty matter can not be hushed up; It will go on day by 
day, assuming larger and larger promortions, f it is not taken firmly 
in hand now. So it was with Ballinger. When public accusation and 
public questoae has gone as far as it has in the present instance 
concerning Mr. Daugherty’s fitness for office it becomes a matter for 
definite settlement, The public welfare is not served by inaction or by 
allowing the qualifications of a Cabinet member to become 4 “ campaign 
issue.” There are,enough real problems and real issues to be settled 
in this country without bringing a controversy over personalities into 
the coming campaign, é 

Senator LENROOT was quite right when he said the other day while 
visiting Gifford Pinchot at Milford: 

“There has been a feeling, whether justified or not, that the reaction- 
aries of the party have felt that the ove anne majority for the 
Republican Party made it entirely safe for them to insist upon the old 
methods of get ongrene tell 

By one of the curious recurrences in our politics the group that 
went out of power with Cannon in 1910 when the revolt within the 
Republican ranks began is now in power again. A great many shrewd 
persons at Washington agree with Mr. Lenroov that this “ old crowd” 
interpreted the Harding victory as a charter to resume “ the old methods 
of government "—the only methods they know. 

Pinchot in Pennsylvania was one public denial and contradictien of 
this interpretation and Beveridge in Indiana was another. Will the 
response to inaction in the Daugherty case be a third? 

he political men all agree that the country was never less radical 
than it is now, but that does not mean reactionary. The men who 
conduct and ie the tone and color of policy to this Congress are reac- 
tionary, and it is known to even the dullest politician that the country 
does not hold the Federal Legislature in esteem. Mr. Harding does not 
share in this disesteem. People still speak well of him. Mr. Taft had 
his opportunity and did not take it. Mr. Harding can profit by his 
predecessor's experience if he will. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 389) making available 
funds for repairing and restoring levees on the Mississippi River 
above Cairo, IIL, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 8S. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10871) making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1928, and for other purposes. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 49, after line 19, to insert: 

All the money hereinbefore designated under the titles “ Regular 
supplies of the Army,” “ Water and sewers at military posts,” and 
‘Barracks and quarters,’ shall be disbursed and accounted for as 
“General appropriations, Quartermaster Corps,” and for that purpose 
shall constitute one fund. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That appears to be a legislative provision, 
and I take it the committee found some urgent necessity for 
its adoption. I wish the Senator from New York would ex- 
plain why the committee propose that amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Prior to two years ago, all the appro- 
priations under the head of Quartermaster Corps were consid- 
ered as of one fund, and were handled in that way. Each ap- 
propriation bill carried a provision similar to this, but includ- 
ing all the items. 

Two years ago that provision was dropped from the bill for 
the first time, and last year it was also dropped from the bill, 
thereby compelling the Quartermaster General to follow the ap- 
propriations actually made for the several items. The War De- 
partment has always begged us to reinsert a provision of this 
kind covering all the items, saying that it saved them a lot of 
bookkeeping and the keeping of extra accounts, but Congress 
thus far has failed to insert the general provision. 

However, the Senate committee in considering the matter at 
this session made up its mind that it might be well to allow 
these three accounts, regular supplies, water and sewers at 
military posts, and barracks and quarters, to be lumped to- 
gether as one fund, for this reason, 

For example, it is necessary to repair a barracks. We find 
that the money with which the plumbing is to be repaired 
comes out of “waters and sewers at military posts.” The 
money with which the painting in the bathroom where the 
piumbing needs repair must be taken ont of “barracks and 
quarters” or from “regular supplies.” To do an ordinary 
repair job at any Army barracks anywhere which would in- 
clude painting and papering and mending of broken plumbing, 
the War Department would have to go to three separate ac- 
counts. The result is a vast amount of bookkeeping which 
means nothing to the taxpayer one way or the other. The 
committee thought these three accounts, which are so closely 
interwoven, might well be allowed to be lumped together. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suppose the purpose of Congress in in- 
sisting upon a separate accounting as to those three items was 
to maintain a closer supervision over the administration of 
the fund. I can readily see that the War Department would 
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experience inconvenience under the system and that it would 
be much more convenient both in administering and im ac- 
counting to do so under the provision which the committee has 
reported. I shall make no objection to the item, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of th> committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Barracks and quarters, Philippine 
Islands,” on page 50, line 5, after the word “ rents,” to insert 
“and rentals for United States troops in. China,’ so as to read: 

Continuing the work of providing for the’ proper shelter and pro- 
tection of officers and enlisted men of the Army of the United States 
lawfully on duty in the tre Islands, including repairs and pay- 
ment of rents and rentals fer United States troops in China, the 
acquisition of title to building sites, and such additions to existing 
military reservations as may be necessary, and including also shelter 
for the animals and supplies, and all other buildings necessary for 
post administration purposes, and for shelter and repair thereof, 
$200,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr, President, before the next matter is 
taken up I desire to say that I am compelled to be out of the 
Chamber for a little while, and I want to ask the chairman of 
the committee a few questions with respect to the appropria- 
tions for the United States Military Academy. I shall preface 
the question which I am about to ask by making a very brief 
statement. 

About a year ago some question came up here about the 
failure of certain midshipmen to pass the examinations at 
the Naval Academy, and after.a good deal of discussion upon 
the floor an arrangement was made whereby nearly all those 
young men who had failed to pass their examinations were 
readmitted in the lower class. I am happy to say that my 
information is that most of those midshipmen stand high in 
their classes now and that they are going to prove a credit to 
the institution. ‘ 

At that same time I had information, coming not only from 
instructors at the academy but from at least one of the Board 
of Visitors at the academy, which demonstrated conclusively to 
me that the methods of instruction in the Naval Academy are 
not up to date; that so far as the naval officers are concerned 
who were assigned to give instruction in the academy, they were 
net qualified to perform the duties as they should have been; 
and that the best qualified instruéters—I am speaking gener- 
ally—in the academy are civilian instructors. 

Now there is «1 movement afoot to dispense with the services 
of civilian instructors and to-place in the Naval Academy a lot 
of naval officers who have had little or no experience in teach- 
ing. As a result, I am satisfied that so far as some of the in- 
structors at the academy are concerned the young men would do 
just as well and become just as proficient in their studies if 
they were at home “ sitting under a sour-apple tree.” 

In discussing this subject with a major general in the Army, 
who is a man who keeps in touch with conditions at the Military 
Academy, I was told that the same condition prevails at the 
Military Academy, and that there has been no advance in teach- 
ing over methods that prevailed 50 years ago. 

The question I want to ask is this: Is there a movement afoot 
in the Military Academy to do away with civilian instructors 
there? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. T have heard of no such movement. 
This is the first time the question has ever been directed to me. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am convinced that the condition is such 
at the Military Academy that the Board of Visitors ought to 
inquire into conditions there to the end that the methods of 
instruction in the two academies may be equal to those which 
prevail in the great universities of the country. Anything short 
of that character of instruction is a discredit to the Nation itself. 

I notice there have been some changes made in the appropria- 
tions as they appear in the bill agit passed the House. I have 
not had an opportunity to study then, and I felt that it ‘might 
not be inopportune to call attention to the situation. I have not 
any desire to stir up any undue controversy or anything of that 
kind, but I am intensely interested in the proper training of 
these young men. ‘ 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Ohio that, as was stated by the chairman of the subcommittee in 
charge of the bill, we have heard of no disposition to make 
changes at West Point Academy along the line the Senator indi- 
eates. There happens to have been some presentations made 
before the subcommittee ‘in charge of the naval appropriation 
bill as to Annapolis, but I do not understand that any actual 
movement has been made that would decide otherwise than as 
heretofore for civilian as well as naval instructors. 
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Mr, POMERENE. Does the Senator mean that to be true so 
far as the Naval Academy is concerned? 

Mr: WARREN. So far as the. Naval Academy is concerned, 
I happened to hear witnesses before the subcommittee discuss- 
ing .ue subject and questions propounded by members of the 
subcommittee, but I have no information that there has been 
any decision yet to carry out the idea of substituting commis- 
sioned officers in the place of civilian instructors. 

Mr, POMERENE. My information comes pretty direct that 
the admiral in charge of the academy has already made the 
recommendation that a large number of the civilian instructors 
at the Naval Academy be dismissed. I know that the matter 
has been called to the attention of the Secretary of the Navy. I 
do not know whether he has come to a final decision about it, 
but I suspect that one of the reasons is to furnish places for 
naval Officers, and so forth, a large number of whom are not 
qualified to teach, They may be good men in command of a 
ship, but it does not necessarily follow that they understand 
the art of teaching. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 50, line 13, after the word “Army.” to strike out 
“the total cost of which, including the heating and plumbing 
apparatus, Wiring, and fixtures, shall exceed in the case of quar- 
ters of a general officer the sum of $8,000; of a colonel or officer 
above the rank of captain, $6,000; and of an officer of and. below 
the rank of captain, $4,000,” and to insert “ except in case of 
emergency with the approval of the Secretary of War,” so 1s 
to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That no part of said sum shall be expended for the con- 
struction of quarters for officers of the Army, except in case of emer- 
gency with the approval of the Secretary of War. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Construction 
and repair of hospitals,” on page 52, line 21, after the word 
“ alteration,” to insert ‘‘ or enlargement,” so as to read: 


For construction and repair of hospitals at military posts already 
established and occupied, including all expenditures for construction 
and repairs required at the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, 
Ark., and for the construction and repair of general hospitals and ex- 
penses inéident thereto, and for additions needed to meet the require- 
ments of increased garrisons, and for temporary hospitals in standing 
camps and cantonments; for the alteration or enlargement of perma- 
nent buildings at posts for use as hospitals, construction and repair of 
temporary hospital buildings at permanent posts, construction and re- 
pair of temporary general hospitals, rental or purchase’ of grounds, and 
rental and alt@&ration of buildings for use for hospital purpeses in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, including necessary temporary 
quarters for hospital personnel. outbuildings, heating and laundry ap- 
paratus, plumbing, water and sewers, and electric work. cooking ap- 
paratus, and roads and walks for the same, $529,360: Prorided, That 
zo part of this appropriation shall be used for the construction of new 
xospitals, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, line 12, to increase the 
appropriation for maintenance and repair of quagters for 
hospital stewards at military posts already established and 
occupied from “ $5,000” to “$10,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, undet the subhead “ Office of the 
Quartermaster General,” on page 54, line 2, before the word 
“ messengers,” to strike out “-seven” and insert “five”; in 
line 3, before the words “ assistant messengers,” to strike out 
“ fifteen” and insert “ten”; and at the end of line 4 to strike 
out ‘* $568,060" and insert “ $557,780,” so as toemake the para- 
graph read: 

Salaries: Chief clerk, $2,750; principal clerks—2 at $2,400 each, 
5 at $2,250 each, 4 at $2,000 each; clerks—22 of class 4, 30 of class 3, 
68 of class 2, 203 of class 1, 22 at $1,000 each; draftsmen—1 $2,400 
1 $2,000, 1 $1,800, 4 at $1,600 each, 4 at $1,400 each; electrical 
engineer, $3. ; marine engineer, $5,500; executive assistant, $4,000; 
architect, $3,600; structural engineer, $3,600; mechanical engineer, 
$3,600; civil engineers—1 $3, 1 $3,000; traffic clerks—2 at $2,000 
each; 1 $1,800; textile expert, $2,000; carpenter, $1,200; mimeograph 
operator, $1,200; 2 multigraph operators at $1,200 each; 4 photostat 
operators at $1,200 each; blue-print operator, $1,000; 4 blue printers 
at $900 each; 8 messengers at $840 each; 10 assistant messengers at 
$720 each; 4 laborers at $720 each; in all, $557,780. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 14, to strike out 
“ $2,000” and insert “ $3,000,” so as to read: 

The sum of $50,000 of the appropriation available for the fiscal 
year 1923 for the “ Disposition of remains of officers, soldiers, and 
civilian .em jorese.” may be expended for personal services in the 
Cemeterial Division, office of the Quartermaster General, for compiling, 
recording, preparing, and transmitting data incident to bringing home 
and disposition of remains from abroad: Provided, That no person 
shall be qaniezed under this allotment at a rate of compensation 
exceeding $1, per annum except one person at $3,000. 

The amendment was agreed te. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Signal Corps— 
Signal Service of the Army,” on page 56, line 15, to increase 
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the appropriation for telegraph and telephone systems from 

“$1,750,000” to “$1,900,000.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 56, line 18, after the word 


.“ exceed,” to strike out “ $375,000” and insert “ $525,000,” so 


as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That not to exceed $475,000 from this appropriation may 
be expended for salaries and wages of civilian employees ; not to exceed 
$525,000 may be expended for commercial and existing Government- 
owned telephone and telegraph service; not to exceed $500,000 may 
be expended for signal equipment for organizations; not to exceed 
$5,000 may be expended for pigeon service; not to exceed $75,000 may 
be expended for photographie and cinematographic service; and not to 
exceed $75,000 may be expended for the operation and maintenance 
of Camp Alfred Vail. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 57, after line 13, to insert: 


For replacing the worn-out portions of the Washington-Alaska sub- 
marine cable system, to remain available until expended, $1,500,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer,’ on page 58, line 4, before the word “ mes- 
sengers,” to strike out “three” and insert “ two,’ and at the 
end of line 5, to strike out “ $41,900” and insert “ $41,060,” so 


as to read: 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER. 


Salaries: Chief clerk. $2,000; clerks—4 of class 4. 4 of class 3. 7 of 
class 2, 8 of class 1, 3 at $1,000 each; 2 messengers, at $840 each; 
1 assistant messenger, $720; laborer, $660; In all $41,060. 


The amendment was «greed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 15, after the word 
“exceed,” to strike out “$20,000” and insert “ $40,000,” so as 
to read: 


The services of skilled draftsmen and such other services as the 
Secretary of War may deem necessary may be employed only in the 
Signal Office to curry into effect ithe various appropriations for fortifica- 
tions and other works of defense, and for the Signal Service of the 
Army, to be paid from such appropriations, in addition to the foregoing 
employees appropriated fer in the Signal Office: Provided, That the 
entire expenditures for this purpose for the fiscal year. 1923 shall not 
exceed $40,000 and the Secretary of War shall each year in the annual 
estimates report to Congress the number of persons so employed, their 
duties, and the amount paid to each. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Air Service. 
Air Service, Army” on page 50, line 9, after the word “ with,” 
to insert “and the establishment of landing and take-off run- 
Ways”; on page 60, line 10, after the word “ therewith,” to 
insert “for the marking of miiitary airways where the pur- 
chase of land is not invelved ”; and on page 61, at the beginning 
of line 5, to strike out “ $12,431,000” and to insert “ $13,000,- 
000,” so as to read: 


For creating. maintaining, and operating at established flying schools 
and batioon schools courses of instruction for officers, students, and 
enlisted men, including cost of equipment and si lies necessary for 
instruetion, purchase of tools, equipment, materials, machines, text- 
books, books of reference, scientific and professional papers, instru- 
ments, and materials for theoretical and practical instruction; for 
maintenance, repair, storage, and operation of airships, war balloons, 
and other aerial machines, including instruments, materials; gas plants, 
hangars, and repair shops, and appliances of every sort and description 
necessary for the operation, construction, or equipment of all types of 
aircraft, and all necessary spare parts and equipment connected there- 
with and the establishment of landing and take-off runways; for pur- 
chase of supplies for securing, developing, printing, and reproducing 
photographs in cennection with. aerial poeensey: improvement, 
equipment, maintenance, and operation Lath wn ‘or testing and ex- 
perimental work, and procuring and introducing water, electric light 
and power, gas and sewerage, including maintenance, tion, and 
repair of such utilities at such plants; for the acquisition of land or 
interest in land by purchase, lease, or condemnation where necessary 
to explore for, procure, or reserve helium gas, and also for the pur- 
chase, manufacture, construction, maintenance, and operation of plants 
for the production thereof and experimentation therewith ; salaries and 
wages of civilian employees as may be necessary, and payment of their 
traveling and other necessary expenses as authorized by existing law ; 
transportation of materials in connection with consolidation of Air 
Service activities; experimental investigation and purchase and de- 
velopment of new types of aircraft, accessories thereto, and aviatiov 
engines, including patents and other rights thereto, and plans, draw- 
ings, and specifications thereof; for the purchase, manufacture, and 
construction of airships, balloons, and other aerial machines, includ- 
ing instruments, gas plants, hangars, and repair shops, and appliances 
of every sort and description necessary for the operation, construction, 
or. equipment of all types of aircraft, and all necessary spare parts and 

uipment connected therewith; for the marking of military airways 
woere the purchase of land is not involved; for the purchase, manu- 
facture, and issue of special clothing, wearing apparel, and similar 
equipment for aviation pant for all necessary expenses connected 
with the sale or disposal of surplus or obsolete aeronautical equipment, 
and the rental of buildings, and other facilities for the handling or 
storage of such equipment; for the services of such anne engi- 
neers at experimental stations of the Air Service as the Secretary of 
War may deem necessary, including necessary traveling expenses; pur- 
chase of special apparatus and appliances, repairs, and replacements 
of same used in connection with special scientific medical research in 
the Air Service; fer printing and binding, including supplies, ea. 
ment, and repairs for such Air Service printing plants outside of the 
District of Columbia as may be authorized in accordance with law; for 





liea station librari special furniture, an and. equi 
= for offices, shops, can borateriane for ial services, includ 
ing the salvaging of wrecked aircraft, $13,000, ; 

The amendment. was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, line 9, before the word. 
“may,” to strike out “$400,000” and insert “ $300,000,” so as 
to read: " 

Provided, That not to exceed $2,750,000 from this appropriation may 
be expended for pay and expenses of civilian employees other than 
these employed in experimental and research work; not exc 


eeding 
$800,000 may be expended for experimentation, conservation, and. pro- 
duction of. heliam. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. May I ask the Senator to allow this: 


amendment to go over fer the present until I can look into it? 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well; let the item be passed over. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. I thank the Senator. 
The VICE PRHSIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be passed over. : 
The reading of the bill was resumed. 
The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 61, in lime 11, before the word “may,” to strike 
out “ $3,250,000” and insert “'$3;750,000,” so as to read: 


not exceeding $3,750,000 may be expended for experimental and -re- 
search work with ainplanes or lighter-than-air craft and their equip- 
mrent, including the pay of necessary civilian employees; not exceeding 
$450,000 may be expended for the production of lighter-than-air equip- 
ment; and not exceeding $324,000 may be expended for improvement of 
stations, hangars, and gas plants for the Regular Army. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, after line 8, to insert: 

The sum of $48,500 of the a oo for the Air Service for the 
fiscal year 1920 contained in the “act making appropriations for the 
suppers of the Army for the fiscal year endin 0, 1920, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 11, 1919, shall remain available until 
June 30, 1923, for the payment of obligations incurred under contracts 
executed prior to June 30, 1920, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of the 
Chief of Air Service,” on page 62, line 21, after the words “at 
$840 each,” to strike out “two at $720 each” and to insert 
“one at $720,” and in line 23, after the words “in all,” to 
strike out “ $195,720” and imsert “$195,000,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: F 

Salaries: Chief clerk, $2,400; principal clerks—1 at $2)400, 2 at 
$2,250 each, 2 at $2,000 each; clerks—6 of class 4, 10 of class 3, 38 
of class 2, 80 of class 1; addressograph operator, $900; messengers— 
2 at $840 each, 1 at $720; 2 messenger boys, at $480 each; 2 laborers, 
at $720 each; in-:all, $195,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, line 7, after the word 
“exceed,” to strike out “ $65,000,” and to imsert ‘'$90;000,” so 
as to read: 

The services of aeronautical engineers, skilled draftsmen, and such 
other technical services as the Seeretary of War may deem necessary 
may be employed only in the office of the Chief of Air Service to carry 
into effect the various appropriations for aeronautical purposes, to be 
paid from such appropriations, in addition to the foregoing employees 
appropriated for in the offiee of the Chief of Air Service: Provided, 
That the entire expenditure for this purpose for the fiseal year 1923 
shall not exceed $90,000, and the Secretary of War shall each year in 


June 


the annual estimates report to Congress the number of persons 60 


employed, their duties, and the amount paid to each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Medical De- 
partment,” on page 65, line 6, to increase the appropriation for 
the medical and hospital department from “$1,000,000” to 
** $1,200,000.” + 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65, at the beginning of 
line 7, to strike out “no part” and to insert “not more than 
$16,600”; and in line 9, after the words “of the,” where they 
occur the second time, to strike out “World War” and to in- 
sert “ war with Germany,” so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That not more than $16,600 of this eprrogriation shall be 
used for payment of any expense connected with the publication of 
the Medical and Surgical History of the War with Germany. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Library, Sur- 
geon General’s-oflice,’ on page 66, line 4, to increase the appro- 
priation “for the library of the Surgeon General's office, im- 
Ciuding the purchase of the necessary books of reference and 
periodicals,” from “ $10,000.” to “ $12,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of the 
Surgeon General,” on page 66, line 8, after the figures “ $1,800,” 
to strike out “assistant librarian, $1,800” and to imsert “2 
assistant librarians, at $1,800 each”; at. the beginning of line 


11, te strike out “15” and to insert “16”; at the end of the: 


same line, to strike ont “34” and insert “36”; in line 12, 
before the words “ of class one,” to strike out “55” and insert 


“59”; in line 15, before the words “assistant messengers,” to— 

strike out “8” and to insert “6”; and at the end of line 19; | 

to strike out “$218,520” and to imsert “$223,280,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

‘Chief: clerk, $2;250;; assistant librarian, sonees 

; path: aaket, 1,800; microseo : 3 

7 sos omigt $1,000; entomolo gist, 

F ; clerks—16 of c¢ 

1, 9 at $1,000 each; 

5 of 7003 ape $1,400 ; 

,000; 2 messengers, $840 3; 6 assistant 

messengers, at each; chauffeur, $840; 3 firemen, at $720 each ; 

3 watchmen, at $720 each ; superintendent of building (Army Medi- 

cal Museum and Library), $200; 6 laborers, at $660 each; 4 char- 

women, at $240 each; in all, $228,280. 

The amendment was agreed. to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Offiee-of Chief 
of Bureau of Insular Affairs,” on page 67, line 10; before the 
word “of,” to strike out “9” and. to insert ‘““10.”; in line 11, 
before the word “ of,” where it occurs the third. time, to-strike 


‘out “14” and to insert “12”; and at the end of line 138, to 


strike out “ $66,630” and insert “ $66,080,” so as. to; make the 
Paragraph read: 

Salaries: Chief clerk, $2;250; clerkse—10 of class 4, 6 of class 3, 
9 of class 2, 12, of claie 1, 6 at $1,000 each; 8 messengers, at $3846 
each ; laborer, $660; in all, $66;030. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ HWngineer 
operations in the field,” on page 70, at the end of line 1, to 
strike out “ $85,000” and to insert. “$100,000,” so as. to. read: 


For expenses incident to military engineer operations in the field, 
including the purchase of material and a reserve of material for such 
operations, the rental of storehouses within and outside of the Dis- 
trict of umbia, the purchase ——— maintenance, and’ repair 
of horse-drawn and motor-pro' ssenger-carrying vehicles, and 
such expenses as are ordinarily pr for under appnogsietions for 
neer depots,” ‘“ Civilian assistants to engineer officers,” and 
“ Military surveys and maps,” $100,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, line 25, after the word 
“defense.” to strike out “at the following localities: Hawaiian 
Islands, $3,000; Philippine Islands, $3,000,” and to insert “in 
the insular possessions, $6,000”; so as to read: 

For preparation of plans for fortifications and other works of defense 
in the insular ons, $6,000. ° 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapsworrH] in charge of the -pending bill that when 
reached the amendment on page 83, line 4, under the head of 
“Chemical Warfare Service,” proposing to strike out the ap- 
propriation of $500,000-and in Iieu thereof to insert “ $750,000,” 
may be passed ‘over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. . 

The next amendment was, on page 72, line 14, after the word 
“wharve®” to strike out the-comma and the following: “at the 
following localities: Hawaiian Islands, $15,000; Philippine 
Islands, $50,000”; and in lieu thereof to insert “in the insular 
possessions, $55,000,” so as to read: 

For protection, preservation, and repair of fortifications, including 
structnres for submarine mine defense, for which there may be no 
special appropriation available, and for maintaining channels for access 
to submarine mine wharves in the insular possessions, $55,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, line 22, after the word 
“operation,” to strike out “at the following localities: Hawai- 
ian Islands, $20,000; Philippine Islands, $40,000”; and in lieu 
org to insert “in the insular possessions, $60,000,” so as’ to 
read: 

For maintenance and repair of searchlights and electric 1i and 
power equipment for ‘seacoast fortifications, and for tools, clectrical and 
other supplies, and appliances to be used in their operation in the 
insular possessions, $60,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Seacoast de- 
fenses, Panama Canal,” on page 73, line 16, to strike out 
“ $30,000 ” and to insert “ $40,000,” so as to read: 

For maintenance and repair of searchiights and electrie light and 
power equipment for fortifications, and for tools, electrical and ‘other 
supplies, and appliances to be used in their operation, $40,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 78, after line 16, to strike 
out: 

For maintenance of clearings and trails, $20,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead, “Office of 
Chief of Bnagineers,”’ on page 73, line. 22, before the word “ mes- 
sengers,” te strike out “four” and insert. “three,” and at the: 
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end of line 24, to strike out “$109,010” and to insert ‘“ 108,170,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

Salaries: Chief clerk, $2,250; 2 chiefs of divisions at $2,000 each; 
clerks--8 of clase 4, 12 a class 3, 17 of class 2, 26 of class 1, 6 at 
$1,000 each, 3 at $00 each; 3 messengers, at $840 each; 2 assistant 
messengers, at $720 each; laborer, $660; in all, $108,170. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 74, line 10, after the word 
“ exceed,” to strike out “$125,000” and to insert “ $150,000,” 
so as to read: 

The services of skilled draftsmen, civil engineers, and such other 
services as the Secretary of War may deem necessary, may be employed 
only in the office of the Chief of Engineers to carry into effect the 
various appropriations for rivers and harbors, surveys, preparation for 
and the consideration of river and harbor estimates and bills, fortifica- 
tions, engineer equipment of troops, engineer operations in the field, 
and other military purposes, to aid from such apprenc/etions : 
Provided, That the expenditures on this account for the fiscal year 
1928 shall not exceed $150,000; the Secretary of War shall each year, 
in the annual estimates, report to Congress the number of persons so 
employed, their duties, and the amount paid to each. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 75, line 6, to strike out 
“That no money appropriated herein shall be expended for 
maintenance, repair, or operation of any motor-propelled pas- 
senger-carrying vehicle employed wholly or in part for personal, 
social, or other similar use or for any use except for wilitary 
and official business: Provided further,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 3, after the word 
“homes,” to insert a semicolon and the following: “ For manu- 
facture and purchase of ammunition, targets, and other acces- 
sories for small arms, hand and machine gun target practice 
and instruction; and ammunition, targets, target materials, and 
other accessories which may be issued for small-arms target 
practice and instruction at the educational institutions and 
State soldiers and sailors orphans’ homes to which issues of 
small arms are lawfully made, under such regulations as tlie 
Secretary of War may prescribe”; and in line 11, to strike out 
“ $508,500” and to insert “ $650,000,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

ORDNANCE STORES, AMMUNITION. 

For the development, manufacture, purchase, and maintenance of 
airplane bombs; of ammunition for small arms and for hand use for 
reserve supply; of ammunition for burials at the National Soldiers’ 
Home in ashington, District of Columbia, and of ammunition for 


firing the morning and evening gun at military posts prescribed by 
General Orders ©. 70, Headquarters of the Army, dated July 25, 
1867, and at National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers and its 
several branches, including National Soldiers’ Home at Washington, 
District of Columbia, and soldiers and sailors’ State homes; for manu- 
facture and purchase of ammunition, targets, and other accessories for 
small arms, hand and machine gun target practice and instruction ; 
and ammunition, targets, target materials, and other accessories which 
may be issued for small-arms target practice and instruction at the 
educational institutions and State soldiers and sailors orphans’ homes 
to which issues of small arms are lawfully made, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of War may prescribe, $650,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 76, after line 11, to strike 
out: 


eee EL CC Ce, 


SMALL-ARMS TARGET PRACTICE, 


For manufacture and purchase of ammunition, targets, and other 
accessories for small arms, hand and machine-gun target practice and 
instruction ; and ammunition, targets, target materials, and other acces- 
sories which may be issued for small-arms target practice and instruc- 
tion at the educational institutions and State soldiers and sailors 
orphans’ homes to which issues of small arms are lawfully made, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe, $400, ‘ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from New York whether there is any specific appropria- 
tion in this bill for the maintenance of an army in Europe? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; there is not. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is no reference made to it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. None at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. I noticed in the public press some time ago 
that the President had decided to bring home all of the Ameri- 
can soldiers in Europe. Recently I have seen that disputed. 

Jan the Senator tell the Senate what the facts are in regard to 
that matter? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The committee was informed by the | 
Secretary of War and General Pershing and General Harbord | 
that the troops were ordered home and were coming home. 

Mr. NORRIS. All of them? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. All of them, with the possible excep- 
tion of a little clean-up squad, consisting of a few men. 

Mr. NORRIS. How soon will they all be back? 

Mir. WADSWORTH. They are supposed to start by the 1st of 
July. They are coming on the regular trips of the transport. 
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Instead of sending transports over on special trips to bring them 
back, it is more econontical to have the transport returning on 
its regular trip to bring back such men as it can carry. 

Mr. NORRIS. What arrangements, if any, have been made in 
regard to the payment of the troops over there from money paid 
by the German Government? There was some misunderstand- 
ing in regard to that, and our troops were not paid. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The committee did not inquire into 

that; that is a matter with which the State Department has to 
do. Of course, we understand that our claim against the Ger- 
man Government for the payment of our troops upon the Rhine 
is good and must be honored. 
- Mr, NORRIS. But the only difficulty is that Germany was 
not at the time the information was furnished me allowed to 
use any of her money for the purpose of paying our troops, 
because our recent allies would not permit it; they wanted all 
the money for themselves. i 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think, as a result of a message sent 
by the administration, I believe through Secretary Hughes, 
the Governments represented on the Reparation Commission 
have acknowledged the rights of the United States to secure 
payment for its troops on the Rhine. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would the Senator have any objection to an 
amendment to this bill to prohibit the use of any money ap- 
propriated by the bill for the purpose of maintaining an army 
in Europe? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; Mr. President, on general. prin- 
ciple I would. I do not think the Congress should exercise 
the functions of Commander in Chief of the Army of the United 
States. 

Mr. NORRIS. In a general way, I fully agree with the Sena- 
tor, and yet I think the Congress has a definite knowledge as 
to why the American troops were maintained over there, and 
a general knowledge which, I think, everybody possesses, that 
the use of keeping them there has long since passed. That is 
particularly true if our allies are not going to permit German 
funds to be used for the payment of our military expenses 
there. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator is basing his suggestion 
upon two assumptions, neither of which, I think, is accurate: 
First, that we intend to keep them there. We do not intend 
to keep them there; they are ordered home. Second, that the 
Germans do not intend or will not be permitted to pay us. 
They will be permitted to pay us. 

Mr. NORRIS. They have not been permitted up to the time 
of the last information received by me. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They have not paid the expenses of 
the armies of occupation of any government thus far. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should be very glad, indeed, to know that 
we were getting our share of the money from Germany to pay 
the expenses of our troops on the Rhine; but, Mr. President. 
it has been a long time since there was any use for our troops 
there, and a considerable time since the announcement was 
made that our troops were all going to be brought home, but 
they have not all been brought back yet. If we are going to 
permit the Executive branch of the Government to decide to 
keep them there forever, there will certainly come a time 
eventually when Congress will wake up enough to decline to 
appropriate money to keep them there. If there is any reason 
why they should be kept or any obligation on the United 
States, I certainly would not want to prohibit the payment of 
money to keep them there; but I have never yet heard what 
to my mind was a sufficient reason or, for that matter, any 
reason, why we should maintain a single soldier in Europe. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I should like to state to the 
Senator from Nebraska that I understood the last of the troops 
in Germany were ordered home last month; but for some reason 
the order was rescinded and the time of the departure of 
some of the troops was delayed. I think, however, that they 
are to leave within the next few days. 

Mr. NORRIS. Ali of them? : 

Mr. HARRIS. The last of the troops remaining there; that 
is my understanding. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. All but a clean-up squad. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Manufacture of arms,” on page 76, 
line 24, to reduce the appropriation for manufacturing, repair- 
ing, procuring, and issuing arms-at the national armories, from 
* $400,000 ” to “ $375,000.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee whether he prefers to have that 
amendment passed over or to consider an amendment to it at 
the present time. 
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Mr.. WADSWORTH.. I.will suit the,.convenience,, of. course,, 
of the Senator from.Nebraska.. I am, perfectly. willing,,to, have 
it considered. now., 

Mr.. HITCHCOCK... We have, been...pursuing the, pelicy,, I 
understand,.. of. passing over. amendments, to..which:.there.. is, 
objection.. I. will. say, to. the..Senator.that.I either. propose: to, 


strike out the »vhole paragraph. on to. reduce, the appropriation. 


to $75,000. The. Senator. will-recall that the testimony ,before 
the committee indicated, that.300.men are engaged in..the,manu- 


facture of rifles, while.we have.on hand something like,2,800,000.. 


rifles,.and. the. Springfield. armory .is,.now:.in..operation..simply 
for the purpose of employing men, net because: the, Government 
needs the rifles. 


Mr. WADSWORTH... The Senator from. Nebraska, can, state. | 


that as, his recollection, but.the Senator from New: York does 
not quite recall all of that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the testimony..will, so, indicate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not quite 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator from. New. York desires, 
to refresh his memory of the testimony .before the committee, 
I think it will bear out my statement. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am_ perfectly willing, that .the. amend- 
ment shall. go over, if it. will snit the Senator’s convenience.. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Very. well; let it go,over with the others. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very, well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be. passed 
over, 

The reading of the bill was,resumed. 

The next. amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Ordnance stores and supplies,” on 
page 77, line 5, after the. word.“ preserving,” to. insert: “ at 
places other than. establishments. under the. direct control. of 
the Chief of Ordnance,” so.as to make the paragraph read: 

For overhauling, cleaning, tepairing, and preserving ordnance and 
ordnance stores in. the hands. of troops.and at. the, arsenals,: posts,.and 
depots, except material for cleaning and preserving at places other 
than establishments under the direct control of the Chief of Ordnance; 
for purehase and manufacture of ordnance, stores to fill requisitions 
of troops, $150,000. 

The amendment, was: agreed: to. 

The next amendment. was, under the subhead “Tanks,” on 
page 77, line 18, to reduce: the appropriation: for: the: purchase, 
manufacture, test, maintenance, and repair: of tanks:and other 
self-prepelled armored vehicles; to remain available until June 
30, 1924, from “ $300,000” to “ $200,000.” 

The amendment was: agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Field Artil- 
lery armament,” on page ‘77, line 23, to reduce the appropria- 
tion for purchase, manufacture, and test of mountain, field, 
and siege cannon, including their carriages; sights, implements, 
equipments, and the: machinery: necessary for their manufac- 
ture, from: “ $750,000.” te “* $500,000,” 

The amendment was agreed to: 

The next amendment. was, on page 78, line.3, to reduce the 
appropriation for purchase, manufacture, maintenance, and 
test of ammunition: for mountain, field, andsiege cannon, in- 
cluding: the necessary experiments in connection therewith, the 
machinery neeessary for its manufacture; and the necessary 
storage facilities; from ‘‘ $400;000 ” to ‘ $300,000.” 

The amendment was: agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 78, line'7, to increase the 
appropriation for alteration and’ maintenance of the mobile 
artillery, including: the purchase: and manufacture of machin- 
ery, tools, and materials necessary for the work, and the: ex- 
penses of the: mechanics engaged: thereon, from ‘* $400,000” to 
“ $500,000,” 

The amendment: was agreed to. 

The next: amendment was, on page 78, line 11, to reduce the 
appropriation for purchase, manufacture, and test of ammuni- 
tion, subcaliber guns, and other accessories for mountain, field, 
and siege artillery practice, including the machimery necessary 
for their manufacture, from ‘ $75,00@”’ to “‘ $65,000.” 

The amendment was agreed ‘to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Rock Island 
Bridge, Rock Island, Illi,” om page 78, after line: 24; to insert: 

For special repairs and strengthening of bridge, $141,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on, page 79, line 14, to reduce. the 
appropriation. for. repairs and improvement of arsenals..and 
depots, etc., from “ $805,000” to “ $600,000.” 

The amendmert was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, after line 14, to strike; 
out the following subhead: “ Civilian schools, ordnance reserva- 
tions.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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SOO I To on,page 79, after, line 15, to. strike., 
out: 

For the maintenance and operation of schools for children on ord- 
nance reservations, $17,000, 

The amendment »was agreed.to. 

The next amendment: 'was,; under: the,subhead:“ Seacoast: des. 
fenses, United States—armament of. fortifications,’ on page 
79,.. line. 23,.. after. the, word “manufacture,” to. strike out 
“ $450,000.”” and to.insert. “ $400,000,” so as to.make the. para- 
graph read: 

For purchase, manufacture, and test of seacoast cannon for coast 
defense, including their carriages, sights, implements, SRP, and 
the» machinery necessary’ for their manufacture, $400,000. 

The amendment. was.agreed to.. 

The next: amendment::was;on »page 80, line 2, after the word 
“* manufacture,” to strike. out “ $350,000” and ‘to insert '* $300;- 
000,” so.as to make the paragraph.read: 

For. purchase, manufacture; and test: of: ammunition: for seacoast 
cannon,: and for modernizing: projectiles om. hand, including the neces- 
sary experiments in connection: therewithy and ‘the machinery: necessary" 
for its manufacture, $300,000. 

‘The amendment was agreed. to. 

The next. amendment was,.on page 80, at. the end.of line.7, 
to strike out “ $60,000” ‘and.to insert‘ $50,000,” so 2s. to. make 
the paragraph read: 

For purchase, manufacture, and test of ammunition, subcaliber guns, 
and other accessories for seacoast artillery practice,, including. the 
machinery necessary for their: manufacture; $50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was; under the subhead .“ Seacoast de- 
fenses, insular possessions,” on page 80, line 16, after the word 
“ arsenals,” to strike out “ $150,000” and to insert “ $125,000,” 
so-as to make the paragraph read: 

Far purchase, manufacture, and test of seacoast cannon for coast 
defenses, including their - carriages, sights; implements; equipments, 
Rr machinery necessary for their manufacture: at the arsenals, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next. amendment was, on»page S80, at the-end of line 24, 
to. strike out.“ $60,000.” and to.insert ‘ $85,000,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

For alteration and maintenance of the seacoast artillery, including 
the purchase and manufacture of machinery, tools, and;. materials 
necessary for the work, and expenses of the civilian. mechanics, $85,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “‘ Seacoast de- 
fenses, Panama Canal,” on. page 81,. line. 9, after the werd 
“ mechanics,” to strike out: “$55,000” and to insert “$60,000,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

For .the alteration: and. maintenance and installation of: the, seacoast 
artillery, including the: purchase. and, manufacture ‘of, machinery, tools, 
and materials necessary for the. work, and expenses of, civilian: mechan- 
ics, $60,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment. was, under the subhead “ Office of Chief 
of Ordnance,” on page 81, at the end of line 14, to. strike out 
“messengers—2 at $840 each, 2 at $780 each, 2°at $720 each,” 
and to insert “2 messengers, at $840’ each; 2 assistant mes- 
sengers, at $720 each,” and in line 17, after the words “ in all,” 
to strike out ‘ $150,640” and to insert “$149,080,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Salaries: Chief clerk, $2,500; chief, of division, $2,000; principal 
clerk, $2,000; clerks--9. of. class.4,.12 of class..3,.25. of class 2, 44 of 
class 1, 12 at $1,000 each, 4 at.$900 each; 2 messengers, at $840 each; 
2 assistant messengers; at $720 each; laborer, $660; in all, $149,080. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page, 83, line.4,: to inerease the 
appropriation, for the: Chemical Warfare Service from: “ $500;- 
000.” to. ** $750,000.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. At. the request. of. the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Borau] I ask-that the amendment:on page/83, line 
4, be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be.passed over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr., President, Iam: directed by the 
Comittee on, Appropriations,to ask, unanimous consent for the 
consideration.of an.amendment, which will. become,.a part: of.the 
paragraph headed “ Office, of the. Chief of, Chemical. Warfare 
Service.” I send the amendment to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be. stated. 

The Assistant. SEGRETARY, On page 83, after line 8,.it. is pro- 
posed to. insert. the following. as.a separate paragraph : 


The services of skilled draftsmen, chemical engineers, chemists, and 
such other services as, the Secretary of War may, deem-necessary, may 
be employed in the office of the chief, Chemical Warfare Service, to 
carry into effect: the appropriations: for, that service; to be paid from 
such appropriations. 

Pravided,. That the entire expenditure for this. purpose. for the 
fiseal- year 1923 shall not exceed $21,600, and the Secretary of War 
shall each year in the annual/estimates- report to Congress the number 
of persons so employed, their duties, and the amount paid to each, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT: Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the amendment? The Chair hears none. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed ‘to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Gommittee on Appropriations was 
under the subhead “National board for promotion of rifle 
practice. Quartermaster supplies and services for rifle ranges 
for civilian imestruction,” on page 83, line 19, after the. word 
“insignia,” to strike out the semicolon and the following: 
“Tor the transportation of employees, instructors, and civilians 
te engage ‘in ‘practice; for the purchase of materials, supplies, 
and services, and for expenses incidental to instruction of 
citizens of the United States in marksmanship, and their 
participation in national and international matches, to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary of War, and to 
remain available until expended, $89,900: Provided, That 
out of this appropriation there may be expended for ‘the 
payment of transportation, and for supplying meals, or furnish- 
ing commutation of subsistence of civilian rifle teams author- 
ized by the Secretary of War to participate in the national 
matches, not to exceed $80,000,” and to insert “$10,000”; so 
as to make the paragraph .read.: 

To establish and maintain indoor and outdoor rifle ranges for the 
use of all able-bodied males capable of beating arms, under reasonable 
regulations to be prescribed by the National Board for ‘the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice and approved by the Secretary of War; for the em- 
ployment of labor in ‘connection with the establishment of outdoor 
and indoor rifle ranges, inane labor in operating targets; for the 
employment of instructors; ‘for clerical services; for badges and other 
insignia, $10,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, at the end of line 20, 
to reduce the appropriation for national trophy and medals for 
rifle contests from “$10,000” to “$7,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next .amendment was,.on page 85, line 6, before the word 
“ Benning,” to strike out “Camp ” and to insert “ Fort,” so as ‘to 
make the subhead read: “Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 12, before the name 
“ Benning,” to strike out “Camp” and to insert “Fort,” so as 
to make the paragraph .read: 

For the purchase of textbooks, books of reference, scientific and pro- 
fessional papers; instruments and material for instruction, employment 
of technical and special services, including the services of one translator 
at the rate of $150 per month, and for the necessary expenses of in- 
struction at the Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga., $35,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was,:.on page 89, after line 18, to strike 
out “In the Philippine Islands, $12,000.” 

The. amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of Chief 
of Coast Artillery,” on page 90, line 4, after “each,” to strike 
out “two messengers, at $720 each,” and to insert “ messenger, 
$720”; and ‘in line 5, after the words “in all,” to strike out 
“ $19,440 ” and to insert “$18,720,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Salaries: Chief clerk, $2,000; clerks—one of class 4, two of class 3, 
three of class 2, four of class 1, two at $1,000 each ; messenger, $720; 
in all, $18,720, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment -was, under the subhead “ Militia Bu- 
reau: Arming, equipping, and ‘training ‘the National Guard,” 
on page 90, line 9, to reduce the appropriation for procurement 
of forage, bedding, ete., for animals, from “$1,002,800” to 
“$1,928,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 90, line 11, to increase the 
appropriation for compensation of help for care of matériel, 
animals, and equipment, from “ $750,00” to “$1,910,500.” 

The amendment was agreed 'to. 

The next. amendment was, on page 90, line 12, to increase 
the appropriation for expenses, camps of instruction, from 
“$6,500,000 ” ‘to “$9,500,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 90, line 17, to increase the 
appropriation for pay of property and disbursing officers for 
the United States from “$55,000” to “ $60,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page'90, line 22, to increase the 
appropriation for travel of officers "nd noncommissioned officers 
of the Regular Army in connection with the National Guard 
from “ $200,000 ” to “ $306,000.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. ‘President, I notice that in 
every one of these items there is an increase, and a very large 
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increase. Should not the Senate have some explanation of the 
necessity for these very heavy increases? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the appropriations, as 
passed by the House of Representatives, with the exception of 
one item—the item known as “ Pay of National Guard (armory 
drills),” which will be found on page 91, line 4—are inadequate 
for the support of the guard as now constituted, officers and 
men. There are 150,000 officers and men in the National Guard 
to-day, as contrasted with something like 100,000 a year ago. 
The guard has been growing steadily and healthily under the 
provisions of law. The States ‘have joined im helping the guard 
very loyally and cheerfully. Several of them have _ built 
armories to house the units, have provided places where the 
Federal property may be taken care of, and in every way have 
shown a quality of teamwork with the Federal Government 
which is most encouraging. 

The appropriations suggested by the Senate committee are 
just sufficient to meet the obligations imposed upon the Federal 
Government under the law in proportion to the present strength 
and prospective strength during the next fiscal year of the 
National Guard. , 

For example, it is estimated that there will be 160,000 men in 
the National Guard by July 1. A few new units will be ad- 
mitted, federalized, and units already existing are being re- 
cruited to greater strength within the peace limitation. Those 
men are all entitled to go, and should go under the statute, to 
a summer training camp for 15 days. The House appropriation 
for the summer training camps would only be sufficient to send 
about 105,000 or 110,000 men. It would leave behind—un- 
eared for, unrecognized, unencouraged, and contrary to the 
spirit of the law itself—something like 40,000 or 45,000 National 
Guard men. The summer training camp, of course, is the most 
valuable training that the guard reeeives in its entire year of 
training and instruction ; so the Senate committee believed that 
the appropriation for the expenses of camps of instruction 
found-on line 12,of page 90 should be increased to the amount 
which is actually necessary to carry out the statute and meet 
the spirit of the guard and the spirit of the States which have 
helped form the guard. 

To fail to.do so is merely to neglect and ignore the statute 
which the Congress itself passed in 1920, and, worse than that, 
to neglect and ignore these citizen soldiers who have enlisted 
in the citizen eomponent of the Army of the United States, who 
want to go to the camps, who are entitled to go under the 
statute, and, even worse than that, it is to ignore the States 
themselves, who through their governors and adjutants general 
have joined in this work so cheerfully and loyally. 

Let me say to the Senator from Georgia that every one of 
these increases is suggested by the committee simply and solely 
for the purpose of taking care of the guard as it will. stand 
during the next fiscal year. The sum total of.them is actually 
below the estimates made by the Budget Director, but is 
sufficient, in the view of the committee, to take care of the 
guard for the next fiscal year. The guard, it is expected, will 
start the fiscal year with 160,000 men. It probably will average 
throughout the next fiscal year in the neighborhood of 180,000 
to 190,000. t 

This bill will permit 160,000 to go'to camp this coming sum- 
mer. The trajning camp season starts about the ist of July. 
This bill will also enable the guard to keep the horses which 
the Federal Government has supplied to it. The Senator from 
Georgia will probably recollect that under the statute each 
troop of cavalry of the guard and each battery of field artillery 
is furnished with 30 horses by the Federal Government. Of 
course, the men in those units secure additional horses in nearly 
every case. The Government merely supplies the nucleus of 
the horses for these mounted units, and under the statute the 
Government is to supply the hay and grain for those horses. 
There are 8,000 of those Government horses in the possession 
of the guard to-day. The House appropriation for forage is 
sufficient to supply hay and grain for only 4,000 horses, so that 
over 4,000 Government horses will starve, or must be taken 
away fromthe guard and sent back to Federal remount stations, 
thereby dismounting troops. of cavalry and batteries of field 
artillery of the National Guard, and in effect destroying the 
efficiency, the morale, and the enthusiasm of the fine young men 
who have enlisted in the mounted branches of the National 
Guard. That, in brief, is the feeling of the committee concern- 
ing this amendment. j 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what is the size of the National 
Guard at the present time; about 175,000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; at present it is about 150,000, but 
with the units which are to’be admitted and federalized in the 
next month, and taking into consideration also the increase in 
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the size of the units now recognized by ordinary recruiting, it 
is expected that by July 1 it will be 160,000. These appropria- 
tions will take care of that number in the camps. 

Mr. BORAH. I read in the hearings that it would be" in- 
creased within a certain time, I believe it was after this fiscal 
year, to 190,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is expected that it will reach that 
number some time late in the fiscal year, but that number can 
not be reached until some time after the expiration of the train- 
ing-camp period, which, of course, is in the summer. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I am entirely 
friendly to the organization known as the National Guard, 
though I very much regretted the revolution in the system that 
took away from State governors their discretion as to whether 
they would respond to the call of the President. When that 
proposition was offered in the House 30 years ago by General 
Jutting, of California, I was able to attract the attention of 
the chairman of the Special Judiciary Committee, Col. William 
C. Oates, of Alabama, and with his assistance we defeated the 
measure and left the law as to the State militia as it was. 
Some years afterwards Congress passed the Dick bill, which 
entirely changed the system. 

The Senator from New York will doubtless recall that at the 
time of the whisky rebellion in Pennsylvania President Wash- 
ington and Alexander Hamilton called up Governor Mifflin, of 
Pennsylvania, Governor Lee, of Virginia, and the Governor of 
Maryland, whose name at this moment I do not recall, and the 
Governors of Virginia and Pennsylvania led their State con- 
tingents into the field to the point of rendezvous. The Governor 
of Maryland, as I remember, was sick and could not go, but he 
sent his representative, who led the Maryland contingent. It 


was not until those State troops came into the field that the’ 


Federal officers took charge of them. 

It has always seemed to me a very dangerous proposition 
for the initiative on the part of the State and the discretion 
on the part of the governor to be taken away and the power 
given to the President to arbitrarily send troops of New Eng- 
land into the South, or vice versa, from the South into New 
England ; troops of the South into the West or troops of the 
West into the North, without any discretion on the part of the 
governor at all as to whether he would assign State troops to 
that duty. But, as we now have this system, the explanation 
of the Senator from New York is entirely satisfactory. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 91, at the end of line 4, 
to insert a colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, That 25 per cent of the foregoing amounts for arming, 
equipping, and training the National Guard shall be available inter- 
changeably for expenditure for the purposes named; but not more than 
25 per cent shall be added to the amount appropriated for any one of 
such purposes, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, line 19, after the word 
“ Artillery,” to strike out the comma after the words “ Engi- 
neer or Signal,” and insert “or Engineer,” so as to make the 
additional proviso read: 

Provided further, That the Secretary of War is hereby directed to 
issue from surplus or reserve stores and matériel now on hand and 
purchased for the United States Army such articles of clothing and 
cuniprecnt and Field Artillery, Pngineer. and Signal matériel and am- 
munition as may be needed by the National Guard org@ized under the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act for making further and more 
effectual provision for the national defense, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 3, 1916, as amended by the act approved June 4, 1920. 
This issue shall be made without charge against militia appropria- 
tions. None of the funds appropriated in this paragraph shall be used 
for purchase of arms, Field Artillery or Engineer matériel, public ani- 
mals, or chevrons. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

The mounted, motorized, and tank units of the National Guard shall 
be so reduced that the aperogesatione made in this act shall cover the 
entire cost of maintenance of such units for the National Guard dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1923. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was at the top of page 93, to insert: 

None of the funds appropriated in this act shall be available for the 
organization or — or field training of new Cavalry, motorized, 
tank, or air units of the National Guard presented for Federal recog- 
nition after the passage of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ United States 
Military Academy. Pay of Military Academy,” on page 93, after 
line 13, to strike out: 

Permanent establishment: For pay of seven professors, $26,500; one 
chaplain, $2,400; master of the sword, $3,500. 

‘or pay of cadets, 1,300 at $780 each, $1,014,000. 

The pay of cadets for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, shall be 

fixed at $780 per annum and one ration per day or commutation thereof 
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at the rate of $0.75 per ration, to be paid from the appropriation for 
the subsistence of the Army. 
For pay of one constructing quartermaster, in addition to his regular 


pa. $ 10' . 
For additional pay of professors and officers for length of service, 


8,000. 
Military Academy band: For ety of Military Academy band: One 
master sergeant, at $74 per month, $888. 

Fifteen staff sergeants, at $45 each per month, $8,100.. 

Fifteen privates, first class, at $35 each per month, $6,300. 

Twenty privates, at $30 each per month, $7,200. 

Fifteen special‘sts, second class, at $20 each per month, $3,600. 

Twenty specentetee third class, at $15 each per month, $3,600. 

Additional pay for length of service, aE Pe, 

Tn all, Military Academy band, $34,188. 

Field musicians: For pay of field musicians: One staff sergeant, at 
$45 per month, $540. 

Two corporals, at $37 each per month, $8838. 

Seven privates, first class, at $35 each per month, $2,940. 

Twenty-one privates, at $30 each per month, $7,560. 

Twenty-eight specialists, sixth class, at $3 each per month, $1,008. 

Additional pay for length of service, $990. 

In all, field musicians, $13,926. 

Service detachment: For pay of service detachment: 

One first sergeant, at $53 per month, $636. 

Forty-seven sergeants, at $45 each per month, $25,380. 

Twenty corporals, at $87 each per month, $8,880. 

Fifty-five privates, first class, at $35 each pér month, $23,100. 
$ poe. hundred and fifty-three privates, at $30 each per month, 
55,080. 

Forty specialists, third class, at $15 each per month, $7,200. 

Fifty specialists, fourth class, at $12 each per month, $7,200, 

Eighty specialists, fifth class, at $8 each per month, $7,680. 

Additional pay for length of service, $23,360. 

In all, service detachment, $158,516. 

Cavalry detachment: For pay of Cavalry detachment: 

One first sergeant, at $53 per month, $636. 

Fourteen sergeants, at $45 each per month, $7,560. 

Sixteen corporals, at $37 each per month, $7,104. 

Sixty-five privates, first class, at $35 each per month, $27,300. 
mae and twenty-four privates, at $30 each per month, 

,640. 

Ten specialists, fourth class, at $12 each per month, $1,440. 

Thirteen specialists, fifth class, at $8 each per month, $1,248. 

Two specialists, sixth class, at $3 each per month, $72. 

For additional pay for length of service, $14,000. 

In all, Cavalry detachment, $104,000. 

Artillery detachment: For pay of Artillery detachment: 

One first sergeant, at $53 per month, $636. 

Twenty-three sergeants, at $45 each per month, $12,420. 

Twenty-one corporals, at $37 each per month, $9,324. 

Seventy-five privates, first class, at $35 each per month, $31,500. 

One hundred and eighteen privates, at $30 each per month, $42,480. 

Eight specialists, fourth class, at $12 each per month, $1,152. 

Fifteen specialists, fifth class, at $8 each per month, $1,440. 

Three specialists, sixth class, at $3 each per month, $108. 

For additional pay for expert first-class gunners at $5 each per 
month, first-class gunners at $3 each per month, and second-class 
gunners at $2 each per month, $6,000. 

Additional pay for length of service, $9,000. 

Im all, Artillery detachment, $114,060. 

Engineer detachment: For pay of Engineer detachment: One first ser- 


geant, at $53 per month, $636. 


Three staff sergeants, at $45 each per month, $1,620. 
Nine sergeants, at $45 each per month, $4,860. 

Twelve corporals, at $37 each per month, $5,328. 

Thirty-nine privates, first class, at $35 each per month, $16,380. 
Fifty-two privates, at $30 each per month, $18,720. 

Additional pay for length of service, $5,000. : 

Ageitional pay for marksmen, sharpshooters, and expert riflemen, 


Two specialists, third class, at $15 each per month, $360. 

Three specialists, fourth class, at $12 each per month, $432. 

Two specialists, sixth class, at $3 each per month, $72. 

In all, Engineer detachment, $55.808. 

Signal Corps detachment: For pay of Signal Corps detachment: One 
master sergeant, at $74 per month, $888. 

One technical sergeant, at $53 per month, $636. 

One staff sergeant, at $45 per month, $540. 

Two sergeants, at 335 each per month, $1.080. 

Two corporals, at $87 each per month, $888. 

Three privates, first class, at $35 each per month, $1,260. 

Two privates, at $80 each per month, $720. 

One specialist, fifth class (chauffeur), at $8 a+ month, $96. 

Additional pay for length of service, $648.40. 

Additional pay for expert military telegrapher, first-class military 
telegrapher, and military telegrapher, $324. 

In all, Signal Corps detachment, $7,080.40. 

Coast Artillery detachment: For pay of Coast Artillery detachment: 

One first sergeant, at $53 per month, $636. 

One master sergeant, at $ F oe month, $888. 

One technical sergeant, at $53 per month, $636. 

One staff sergeant, at $45 per month, $540. 

Five sergeants, at $45 each per month, $2.700. 

Twenty-one privates, first class, at $35 each per month, $8,820. 

Nine specialists, fifth class, at $8 each per month, $864. 

For additional pay for first-class gunners, at $3 each per month, and 
second-class gunners, at $2 each per month, $1,080. 

Additional pay for length of service, $2,000. 

For additional pay of rated men (2 plotters, 1 observer, first class, 1 
observer, second class, and 4 n commanders), $744. 

In all, Coast Artillery detachment, $18,908. 

Miscellaneous: Travel allowance due enlisted men on discharge, 
$5,000. 

Interest on deposits due enlisted men, $2,000. 

Additional pay of enlisted men under the last prose of section 4b 
of the Army reorganization act of June 4, 1920, $5,000. 

For pay of one warrant officer, to be on duty in the headquarters, 
United States Corps of Cadets, $1,320. 

For pay of two staff sergeants, to be on duty in the hea 
United States Corps of Cadets, at $45 each per month, and a 
pay for length of service, $1,296. 

‘or pay of one master sergeaat, $1,243.20. 
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For pay of one master sergeant. 
For pay of one staff sergeant, #6 
For pay of ecvifians: 

One teacher of music, $2,000. 

For pay of nine clerks in the office of the quartermaster, as follows : 

One chief clerk, $1,800, 

One clerk, $1,500. 

Two clerks, at $1,400 each, $2;800. 

Two clerks, at $1,200 each, $2,400. 

Three clerks and stenograpliers, at #1,200 each, $3,600. 

For pay of one expert archftectural draftsman in office of construct- 
ing quartermaster, ‘$2,500. 

Fer pay of 12 clerks and stenographers employed. at headquarters, 
United States Military Academy, in the offices of the superintendent 
and adjutant, as follows: 

One chief clerk, $1,800. 

One clerk and stenographer to Seer etdudene. $1,500. 

Three clerks. at $1,400 each, $4,200. 

One clerk, $1,400. 

ix clerks, at $1,000 each, $6,000. 

For pay of one elerk to the treastrer, 31,300. 

For pay of one clerk and stenographer Mm the office of the commandant 
of cadets, $1,200. 

For pay of tavo civilian instructors of French, to be employed under 
the rules prescribed by the Secretary of War, at $2,000 each, $4,000. 

Yor pay of two civilian instructors of Spanish, to be employed under 
the rules prescribed by the Secretary of War, at $2,000 each, $4,000. 

For, pay of two expert civilian itustructors in fencing, broadsword 
exercises, and other military io; S as may be r 
this part of the training of cadets, at $1,500 each, $3. 

For pay of one professional civilian instructor in military gymnastics, 
fencing, boxing, wrestling, and swimming, $1,500. 


For pay of two expert assistant civilian instructors in military | 
ymnastics, fencing, bexing, wrestling, and swimming, at $2,000 ‘each, | 
$4000: Provided, That these civilian instructors employ in the de- | 


partment of modern languages and the department of tactics shall be 
entifled to pub#ic quarters and fuel and light. 

For pay of one librarian, $3,060. 

For pay of one assistant librarian, $1,500. 

Tor pay of one custodian of gymnasium, $1,200. 

For pay of one poe of gas works, $1,500. 

Yor pay of one clef engineer of power plant, whose duties will in- 
clude those of engineer of heating and ventilating apparatus, $2,700. 

For pay of one assistant chief, engineer of same, $1,100. 

For pay of three assistant engineers of same, at $1,200 each, $3,600. 

For pay of eight firemen, at $780 each, $6,2#0. 

For pay of two oilers for power plant, at $720 each, $1,440. 

For pay of one draftsman in the department of civil and military 
engineering, $1,200. 

For pay of one mechanic and attendant skilled in the technical 
propesation necessary to chemical and electrical lectures and to the 
nstruction in mineralo, and geolegy, $1,200. . 

For pay of one mechanic assistant in department of natural and 
experimental philosophy, $840. 2 

For pay of one custodian of academy buildings, $1,000. 

For pay of one electrician, $1,600. 

For pay of one chief plumber, $1.600. 

For pay of one assistant plumber, $900. 

For pay of one plumber’s helper, $600. 

For pay of one seavenger, at $60 a month, $720. 

For pay of one chapel organist and choirmaster, $1,500. 

For pay of one superintendent of post cemetery, $1,200. 

For pay of one engimeer and janitor of Meniorial Hall, $900. 


For ly one printer at headquarters, United States Military Acad- | 


emy, $1 


For pay of one assistant printer at headquarters, United States Mili- | 


cmp Academy, $1,100. 
or pay of one janitress, Memorial Hail, $600. 

For pay of one master mechanic, $1,800. 

For pay of one clerk and photographer in the department of draw- 
ing, $1,300. . 

For pay of one stenographer, typewriter, and attendant in charge of 
the library in the department of law, $900. 

For pay of one overseer of the waterworks, $720. 

For pay of one engineer of steam, electric, and refrigerating ap- 
paratus for the cadets’ mess, $1,200. 

For pay of one copyist, stenographer, clerk, librarian, typewriter, and 
attendant in the department of modern ee: $1.040. 

For pay of one mechanic and attendant skilled in the operation neces- 
sary for the preparation of lectures and of material in the department 
of drawing, 20, 

For pay of one janitor for bachelor officers’ quarters, $609. 

For pay of one stenograpber, Eupewriter, and attendant in the depart- 
ment of Dnglish and history, $840. 

For pay of one bookbinder at headquarters, United States Military 
Academy, $1,200. 

For pay of two book sewers in bindery, at $540 each, $1,080. 

For pay of one skilled pressman tm the printing office, headquarters, 
United States Military Academy, $1,100. 

For pay of one charwoman, headquarters, United States Military 
Academy, $480. 

For pay of one messenger for the Superintendent of the United States 
Military Academy, $720. 

For pay of one skilled copyist, confidential stenographer, librarian, 
typewriter, and attendant in the department of mathematics, $1,000. 

or pay of one stenographer, typewriter, and clerk in the medical 
department and department of military hygiene, $840. 

or pay of one confidential ee er, copyist. librarian, type- 
writer, and multigraph operator in the department of natural and ex- 
perimental gp pel P $1,000. 

In all, pay of civilians, $106,380. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Permanent Establishment: For seven professors, $27,000;) chaplain, 
$2.400; master of the sword, $3,500; constructing quartermaster, in 
addition to his regular pay, ,000 ; additional pay of professors and 
officers’ for length of service, $11,345; subsistence allowance of pro- 
fessors and officers, $4,599; in all, $49,344. 

For 1,360: cadets, $1,014,000. 

Military Academy Band: Master sergeant; 15 staff sergeants; 15 
privates, first class; 20 privates: specialists——15, second class, 26, third 
class ; additionn! pay for length of service; im all, $39;882, 
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aan pri — ‘og jalists, = in ciaee oaattions! oe 
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OF eerie Wee $13,400, t: 47 ii di 
rv: ment : sergeant ; sergeants ; co: als; 55 
privates, first class ; 158 privates ; specialists—40, third claws, 60, fourth 
fies’ i. fifth class; additional pay for length of seryice; im ail, 
v5, le 

Cavalry detachment: First sergeant; 14 sergeants; 16 corporals; 65 

vates, first class; 124 eed ipectaliste 10 fourth Clans. 13 
390 050 2 sixth class; additional pay for length of service; in all, 

Artifiery detachment: First sergeant; 23 sergeants; 21 corporals; 
75 privates, frst class; 118 ates ; specialists 8 fourth aw, 15 
fifth class, 3 sixth class; additional pay for qualification im gunnery; 
additional pay for om of service ; in all, $105,543, 

Engineer detachment: First sergeant ; 3 staff sergeants; 9 ser; ts; 
12 co als; privates, first class; 5 tes; specialists—2 
third class, 3 fourth class, 2 sixth class; additional pay for length of 
so, ens additional pay for qualification in marksmanship; in all, 

Signal Corps detachment: Master sergeant; technical sergeant ; staff 
sergeant; 2 sergeants; 2 corporals; 3 privates, first class; ‘ivates ; 
soe eee a class (chauffeur) ; additional pay for length of service ; 
n all, 127. 

Coast Artillery detachment: First sergeant; master sergeant; tech- 
nical semen staf! sergeant; 5 sergeants; 21 yl first class; 
9 specialists, fifth class; additional pay for pal fication In. gunnery ; 
additional pay for length of service; in all, $18,285. 

Miscellaneous: Travel allowance due enlisted men on discharge; 
| interest on deposits due enlisted men; warrant. officer and 2 staff 
sergeants for duty fm the Cadet Corps headquarters; 2 master ser- 
pone § staff sergeant; additional pay for length of service; im all, 

Lb, ‘ 

Civilians: Teacher of music, $2,000; two chief clerks at $1,800 each; 
clerks——1 $1,500, 6 at $1,400 each, 2 at $1,200 each, 6 at $1,000 each; 
4 clerks and stenographers at $1,200 each; clerk and stenographer to 
superintendent, $4,500; clerk te the treasurer, $1,800; expert archi- 
tectural draftsman, $2,500; 2 civilian imstructors of French and 2 
civilian fmstructors of Spanish. to be employed under rules prescribed 
by the Secretary of War, at $2,000 each; 2 expert civilian imstructors 
in fencing, broad-sword exercises, and other military mnastics, at 
$1,500 each; professional and expert assistant civilian instructors in 
military gymnastics, fencing, boxing, wrestling, and swimming—2 at 
$2,000 each, 1 $1,500; librarian, $3,000; assistant librarian, $1,500; 
custodian of gymnastum, $1,200; superintendent of gas works, $1,500; 
| ehfef emginecr of power plant, $2,700; assistant chief engineer of 
| power plant $1,100; 3 assistant engineers of power plant at $1,200 

each ; 8 firemen at $780 each; 2 oilers at $720 each; draftsman, $1,200; 
| mechanic and attendant, $1,200; mechanic assistant, $840; custodian 
of academy buildings, $1,000; electrician, $1,600; chief plumber, 
$1,600; assistant ber, $900; plumber’s helper, $600; scavenger, 
$720; chapel organist and choirmaster, $2,500; tendent of post 
cemetery, $1,200; engineer and janitor of Memorial Hafli, $900; 

rinter, $1,600; assistant printer, $1,100; janitress, Memorial Hall, 

}0; master mechanic, $1,800; clerk and photographer, $1,300; ste- 
nographers, typewriters, attendants, copyists, clerks, libraraians, or 
multigraph operators—1 $1,040, 2 at $1,000 each, 1 $900, 2 at $840 
each: overseer of waterworks, $720; engineer of steam, electric, and 
refrigerating apparatus, $1,200; mechanic and attendant, $720 ; I ond 
$600; bookbinder, $1,200; 2 book sewers at $540 each; skille Pess- 
man, $1,100; charwoman, $480; messenger, $720; im all, $107,380: 
Provided, That the civilian instructors employed in the departments of 
modern languages and tactics shall be entitled to public quarters, fuel, 
and light, > 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Président, I think just a word of 
explanation of this amendment would be serviceable to Senators 
who have not served on the Appropriations Committee working 
on the bill. The amendment, while it appears to be very ex- 
tensive in the number of pages it covers, makes but one or two 
actual changes in the Military Academy appropriations. 

The purpose of the committee was to conserve space in print- 
ing. It will be noted that the bill as it reached the Senate from 
the House was printed in such fashion as to take up many pages 
ef print. It is itemized, and the items are strung along in such 
| a way as to cover something like 15 pages. Several members 
of the committee have disctissed this in years gone by, and upon 
enceuntering it in this bill, the committee made up its mind 
| that it would present this portion of the bill to the Congress 
| in compact form, covering exactly the same items, but printed 
| in such a way that, instead ef using up 15 to 19 pages, it can 
| be contracted into 4 or 5 pages. That is the object of striking 
| out page after page of the House text, and substituting the 

committee amendment, 

I merely want to call attention to the changes which are made 
in the first amendment. The pay of seven professors of the 

| Military Academy is raised from $267500 to $27,000, that being 
due to the new pay bill. $ 

There are other changes in the total of pay of the different 
military detachments stationed at the academy, and those 
changes in the aggregate form a reduction as compared with the 
House text, and each of them is due to the change in the pay 
schedules in accordance with the new pay bill. 

One salary is raised, that of a civifian—TI refer to the organist 
and choirmaster at West Point. It is proposed that his salary 
should be raised from $1,500 to $2,500, fer reasons which the 
eonmmittee believe were exceedingly good. In fact, the commit- 
tee was unanimous in its belief that this man, who has made 
an extraordinary success at West Point, shall receive for his 
services at least $2,500. 

So far as the paragraph ‘Pay, Military Academy,” is con- 
cerned, I think I have pointed out the changes made by the 
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Senate. They result in an actual decrease of about $5,800 in the 
total of pay for the Military Academy. 

So I ask that the amendment, commencing on line 14, page 
93, striking out all of the bill down to line 4, page 104, and sub- 
stituting the matter in italics commencing on line 5, page 104, 
and extending to line 19, page 107, be considered as one amend- 
ment, striking out and substituting practically the same text. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 107, line 20, to reduce the 
total appropriation for pay, Military Academy, from “ $1,685,- 
928” to “ $1,681,049.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 107, after line 21, to 
insert : 


All the moneys hereinbefore appropriated for pay of the Militar 
Academy shall be disbursed and accounted for as pay of the Mili- 
tary Academy, and for that purpose shall constitute one fund. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. There is a provision in the law passed at 
the last session of Congress with reference to inhibiting de- 
ficits. Is that in this bill? 7 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is in the same place in this bill. 
As I recollect, the Senator from Idaho was the author of it. 

Mr. BORAH. It is kept in this bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is kept here. I am quite sure I 
know what the Senator refers to, the so-called Borah amend- 
ment, which is kept in this bill. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Mainte- 
nance, United States Military Academy,” on page 108, after 
line 1, to strike out: 


Current and ordinary expenses: For the expenses of the members 
<S Board of Visitors, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 


Contingencies for superintendent of the academy, $3,000. 
Repairs and improvements, namely: Timber, | og = boards, joists, 
wall strips, laths, wetness. slate, tin, sheet lead, zinc, screws, nails, 
locks, hinges, Fass, paints, turpentine, oils, labor, etc., $55,000. 
sh tae fuel and apparatus, namely: Coal, wood, etc., including labor, 
For gas pipes, gas and electric fixtures, etc., $10,000. 
For fuel for cadets’ mess hall, shops, and laundry, $15,000. 
For postage and telegrams, $1,200. 
For stationery, namely: Blank books, paper, ete., $3,500. 
For transportation of materials, cadets, discharged cadets, 


Printing and binding, etc., $3,000. 

For department of Cavalry, Artillery, and Infantry tactics: Tan 
bark or other proper covering for riding hall, to be peecmnees in open 
market upon written order of the superintendent, $1,500. 

For camp stools, office furniture, etc., $4,000. 

For gymnasium and athletic supplies, etc., $7,500. 

For the maintenance of one automobile, $300. 

For repairs to saddles, bridles, etc., $500. 

For the purchase of carbons and for repairs and maintenance of 
searchlights, etc., $250. 

For the purchase of stationery and office supplies for the office of 
senior instructor of Coast Artillery tactics, $75. 

For the purchase of machines, tools, textbooks, and material for the 
practical instruction of cadets in the maintenance, repair, and oper- 
ation of all classes of motor transportation and automobile or internal 
combustion engines, $1,000. : 

For repair of mattresses, machines, etc., in gymnasium of Cavalry 
barracks, $100. 

For material for hurdles, etc., riding hall, $600. 
s10006 maintenance and repairs to the site of the cadet camp, 

For repair of obstacles on mounted drill ground, and for construct- 
ing other obstacles, etc., $100. 
$200. the purchase of thread, wax, needles, etc., in the Cavalry stables, 
ai moresG purchase of thread, wax, needles, etc., in the Artillery sta- 

es, 

For material for preserving floors, etc., Artillery barracks and sta- 
= i 

or the 


etc., 


urchase of tools, machines, etc., Artillery gun shed, $500. 
For repair to mattresses, machines, etc., in drill hall and gymnasium 
of Artillery barracks, $100. 

For the purchase of new and my cy’ of worn-out rubber matting in 
squad rooms of Artillery barracks, $150. 

For purchase of stationery and office furniture in office of senior 
assistant instructor of Field Artillery tactics, $100. 

= material for preserving floors, etc., Cavalry barracks and stables, 


For repair of mattresses, machines, etc., in drill hall and gymnasium 
of Engineer barracks, $100. 
For department of civil and military engineering: Textbooks, sta- 
tionery, etc., $1,200. 
For department of natural and experimental philosophy: Textbooks, 
apparatu8; etc., $8,500. 
or department of instruction in mathematics: Textbooks, station- 
ery, etc., $1,250. 
or department of chemistry, mineralogy, and geology, $2,500, 
For department of drawing: Drawing materials, etc., $2,000. 
For department of modern languages: Stationery, etc., $1,900. 
For department of law: Books, stationery, etc., 3,000. r 
For department of practical military engineering: Models, books, sta- 
tionery, etc., $4,500. 
For department of* ordnance and gunnery: Models, 
books, etc., $2,150. 
For the purchase of machines, tools, etc., for practical instruction of 
cadets in wood and metal working, $500. 
For department of military hygiene, $500. 


For department of English and history: For purchase of stationer 
books, etc., $1,000. . - , ” 


instruments, 
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For department of economics and government and political history: 
Purchase of textbooks, stationery, etc., $1,000. 
For a course of lectures for the more complete instruction of cadets, 


1,200. 
For the maintenance of one automobile truck, se 
In all, current and ordinary expenses, $219,475. 
Miscellaneous items and incidental expenses: For commercial periodi- 
cals, stationery, etc., for the office of the treasurer United States Mili- 


a | Academy, $300. 
‘or gas coal, oil, candles, ete., for o rating the gas plant, $18,000. 


For water pipe, plumbing, and repairs, 
secoup material and labor for cleaning and policing public buildings, 

For supplies for recitation rooms not otherwise provided for and for 
renewing and repairing furniture in same, $1,000. 

Increase and expense of library, $7,200. 

For contingent funds, to be expended under the direction of the 
academic board: For instruments, books, wears to apparatus, and 
other incidental expenses not otherwise provided for, $ : Provided, 
That all technical and scientific supplies for the departments of instruc- 
tion of the Military Academy shalt be purchased by contract or other- 
wise, as the Secretary of War may deem best. 

vet a wanna and repair of instruments and maintenance of the 
band, ,500. 

For he repair and purchase of cooking utensils, chairs, etc., cadet 
mess, which may be expended without advertising, to be immediately 
available, $3,000. 

For the icing of barracks and bathhouses, $25,000. 

For supplying light and plain furniture to cadets’ barracks, $10,000. 

For the purchase and repair of cocoa matting for the aisleways in 
the stables of the riding hall, $300. 

For maintaining the children’s school, etc., $6,500. 

For purchase and repair of fire-extinguishing apparatus, $1,000. 

In all, miscellaneous items and incidental expenses, $88,920. 

Buildings and grounds: For cases, materials, etc., ordnance museum 
in headquarters building, $1,500. 

For repairs to ordnance laboratory and other buildings pertaining to 
department of ordnance and gunnery, $150. 

‘or general repairs to cadet laundry building, etc., to be expended 
without ever. $400. 

For general incidental repairs and improvements to the cadet store 
ea pndens storerooms, office, tailor shops, and shoe-repairing 
shops, $1,000. 

‘or materials and labor for repairs, etc., soldiers’ hospital, $165. 

For repair and upkeep of quarters of the staff sergeant, Medical 
Se at soldiers’ hospital, $50. 

‘or waterworks, $3,000. ; 

For the repair and restoration of retaining walls along the line of 
the Poplopen pipe line, $3,000. 

For carrying on the development of the general plan for improve- 
ments to roads and grounds, $3,000. 

For repairs and necessary alterations and additions to the cadet hos- 
pio" as follows: For materials for radiaters, piping, furniture, etc., 


For purchase of flowers and shrubs for hospital grounds, $100. 

For repairing the cadet eechanas, $1,000. 

For necessary repairs and replacements in steam heating system 
and line in cadet mess, which may be expended without advertising, 


$1,000. 

For repairs to the cadet mess building, which may be expended with- 
out advertising and to be immediately available, $1,000. 

For repairs and improvements to the West Point Army mess build- 
ing, including supplying and renewing furniture and fittings, $2,500. 

Altering coal bunkers in power plant, $10,000. 

For repair and maintenance of the cadet boathouse and the pur- 
chase and maintenance of boats and canoes for the instruction of cadets 
in rowing, $750. 

For the repair and upkeep of quarters of the master sergeant, Medical 
Department, at the cadet hospital, $50. 

zt repairs to the cadet barracks, to be immediately available, 

For maintaining and improving grounds of post cemetery, $2,000. 

For continuing the construction. of breast-high wall in dangerous 
places, $1,000. 

For broken stone and gravel for roads, $10,000. 

For repairs of boilers, engines, dynamos, motors, ete., cadet mess, 
oe Pal. be expended without advertising, to be immediately avail- 
able, $3,350. 

For the repair and improvement of cadet polo field, $600. 

For waterproofing the Jost headquarters, bachelor, gymnasium, and 
other large buildings, $2,000. 

For care and maintenance of organ in cadet chapel, wae: 

Aa cane. repairs to the buildings of the Coast Artillery fire-control 
system, ; 

For material and labor for repair of Field Artillery target range, $500. 

For roe and upkeep of stable No. 4 and corral, for purchase of 
paint, nails, etc., $300. 

For erection of steel hangar now on hand, $1,500. 


And to insert in lieu thereof: 


For text and reference books for instruction ; increase and expense of 
library ; office equipment and supplies; stationery, blank books, forms 
rinting and binding, periodicals; expenses of lectures (not to ex 
$7,200} ; equipment, supplies, and materials for pe pees of instruction 
and athletics and maintenance and repair thereof; musical instruments 
and maintenance of band; equipment for cadet mess; postage, tele- 
phones and telegrams; freight and expressage ; transportation of cadets 
and discharged cadets; maintenance of children’s school; contingencies 
for Superintendent of the Academy (not to exceed $3,000) ; expenses of 
the members of the Board of Visitors; contingent fund, to be expended 
under the direction of the academic board, for instruments, books, re- 
— to apparatus, and other incidental expenses not otherwise provided 
‘or (not to exceed $500); improvement, repair, and maintenance of 
buildtngs and grounds (including roads, walls, and fences), and labor, 
material, and een incident thereto; water and sewers; mainte- 
nance and ~— rs to cadet camp site; fire extinguishing apparatus ; 
machinery and tools and repair of same; maintenance, repair, and oper- 
ation of an automobile and one motor truck; policing buildings and 
unds; furniture for official purposes at the Academy ; fuel fer heat, 
ficht, and power; and other necessary incidental expenses in the dis- 
cretion of the superintendent; in all, $357,580, of which $7,350 shall 
be immediately available. 
For altering coal bunkers-in power plaat, $10,000. 
For repairs to the cadet barracks, to be immediately available, $15,000. 
For erection of steel hangar now on hand, $1,500. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. This is the same sort of an amendment 
as the one I described a few moments ago. It is to consolidate 
the printing of the bill, to shorten it, and thereby to save really 
thousands and thousands of dollars in printing bills for the 
Government. But I desire to perfect the committee amendment. 

On page 116, line 14, after the word “power” at the end of 
the line and before the semicolon, I move to insert in parentheses 
the words “ not exceeding $65,000.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire to offer one more perfecting 
amendment, to conform to the amendment which has just been 
adopted: On line 16, page 116, the figures “ 580” should 
be stricken out, and there should be substituted the figures 
“ $852,580.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The-amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 117, after line 12, to 
strike out: 

In all, buildings and grounds, $65,685. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 117, in line 15, to strike 
out “$304,080” and insert in lieu thereof “ $384,080.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The amendment should be changed to 
read “ $379,080.” ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New York to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in line 16, to 
strike out “ $2,060,008” and insert in lieu thereof “‘ $2,065,129,” 
so as to read: 

In all, Military Academy, $2,065,129. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. That should be corrected also as a 
total. It should read $2,060,129. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 117, after line 16, to 
strike out: 


No part of the moneys appropriated in this act shall be used for 
paying to any civilian employee of the United States Government 
an hourly wage or salary larger than that customarily id by 
private individuals for corresponding work in the same locality. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 118, after line 2, to 
strike out: 


Except as expressly otherwise authorized herein, no tt of the 
sums appropriated by this act for military purposes shall be expended 
in the purchase from private manufacturers of any material at a 
price in excess of 25 a. cent more than the cost of manufacturing 
such material by the vernment, or, where such material is not or 
has not been manufactured by the Government, at a price in excess 
of a8 bet gent more than the estimated cost of manufacture by the 

overnment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 118, after line 11, to strike 
out: 


Expenditures for carrying out the provisions of this act shall not be 
made in such manner as to prevent the operation of the Government 
arsenals at their most economical rate of production, except when a 
special exigency requires the operation of a portion of an arsenal’s 
equipment at a different rate. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 120, line 15, after the name 
“ New Jersey,” to strike out “ $93,538.69” and to insert “ $92,- 
449,23’; at the end of line 21 to strike out “radio dynamic 
torpedoes, $720,000”; and on page 121, at the end of line 4, to 
strike out “ $3,694,944.95”” and to insert “ $2,973,855.49,” so as 
to read: 


The following unexpended balances or portions of unexpended bal- 
ances or combined unexpended balances or combined portions of unex- 
pended balances of appropriations for the support of the Military Estab- 
lishment and for other purposes shall be carried to the surplus fund 
and be covered into the ee immediately upon the approval of 
this act: aoe and equipping the militia, $178,120.96 ; field artillery 
for Organized Militia, $549.84; temporary office building, War Depart- 
ment, $4,907.10; military posts, Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, $856.60 ; 
transportation for refugee American citizens from Mexico, $50,846.69 ; 
transportation to China of Chinese refugees, $31,165; memorial arch- 
way at Vicksburg, Miss., $500; National Memorial Celebration and 
Peace Jubilee, Vicksburg, Miss., $23,229.63; medals for officers, men, 
etc., of National Guard, War with Spain, and Mexican border service, 
$207.87 ; equipping Army transports with lifeboats and rafts, $2,218.08; 
exchange of Army cold-storage plant, Chicago, Ill., $500; supply depot, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., $1,017.49; Army supply depot, Fort Mason, 
Calif., poe road to national cemetery, Salisbury, N. C., $235.09; 
8 rvice of the Army, $407.10; repa and restoration of defenses 
of Galveston, Tex., $1,797.81 ; sea walls and embankments, Panama 
Canal, $3,270.99; land defenses, Panama Canal, $1,165.30; terminal 


The question is on the amend- 
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storage and shipping buildings, $21,440.43; armament of fortifications, 
act of Februa 8, 1920, $2,619; proving ground, Sandy Hook, N. J., 
$92,449.23 ; ordnance depot, Panama Canal, $35,980.22 ; storage facili- 
ties at armories and arsenals, $1.45; automatic rifles, $2,439.20; ord- 
nance depot, Honolulu, Hawaii, $42.68; Army powder factory, $2.40; 
international rifle competition, oe Perry, Ohio, $2,202.38; inland 
and port —"s and aie s facilities, $2,000,000 ; Frankford Arsenal, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $165,777.64; Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J., " 
824.11; Rock Island Arsenal, Rock [sland, II]., $243,384.04; San 
Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex., $3,723.31; Springfield Arsenal, 
8p ld, Mass., $1,945.01; Watervliet Arsenal, West Troy, N. Y. 
$2,237.62; Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass., $5,788.58; total 
appropriations recovered, $2,973,855.49. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under Title 1l—Nonmilitary activi- 
ties of the War Department, subhead “ Quartermaster Corps— 
National cemeteries,” on page 121, line 20, after the word 
“Chapel,” to insert a comma and the words “ and an additional 
sum of $15,000 for said repairs is hereby appropriated,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


The unobligated balance of $5,000 of the yo eee for construc- 
tion of the Arlington Memorial Amphitheater and Chapel is hereby made 
available for expenditure under the di m of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, United States Army, for repairs to the Arlington Memorial As=phi- 
theater and Chapel, and an additional sum of $15,000 for said repairs 
is hereby appropriated. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 122, to strike out: 


For reconditioning the road from Fort Gibson, Okla., to the Fort Gib- 
son National Cemetery, Okla., $20,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 123, line 5, after the fig- 
ures “ $70,000,” to strike out the colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, That no part of this ah pe shall be used for the pur- 
chase of headstones of a design different from that heretofore furnished 
for the graves of Union and Confederate soldiers. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 124, line 1, after the word 
“Academy,” to strike out “acting assistant” and to insert 
“contract”; at the beginning of line 2 to insert“ members of 
the Army Nurse Corps”; in line 19, after the word “list,” to 
insert “including civilian employees of the Army in the em- 
ploy of the War Department who die abroad, in Alaska, in 
the Canal Zone, or on Army transports, or who die while on 
duty in the field”; and on page 125, line 4, after the word 
“France,” to strike out “the sum of $400,000 is hereby made 
available during the fiscal year 1923 from the unobligated bal- 
ance of the amounts available for this purpose for the fiscal 
year 1922” and to insert “for the care ‘and maintenance of 
graves of officers, soldiers, and civilian employees of the Army 
abroad, including the erection of necessary buildings and im- 
provements at permanent American cemeteries and care and 
maintenance thereof; the sum of $1,143,720 of the unobligated 
balances of the appropriations for ‘ Disposition of remains of 
officers, soldiers, and civilian employees, for the fiscal years 
1920, 1921, and 1922 is hereby made available for the fiscal 
year 1923 for the purposes set forth in this paragraph,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: ” 


Disposition of remains of officers, soldiers, and civilian employees: 
For interment, cremation (only upon request from relatives of the de- 
ceased), or of preparation and transportation to their homes or to 
such national cemeteries as may be designated by proper authority, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of War, of the remains of officers, 
cadets, United States Military Academy, contract surgeons, members 
of the Army Nurse Corps, and enlisted men in active service, and ac- 
cepted applicants for enlistment; for interment or preparation and 
transportation to their homes of the remains of civilian employees of 
the Army in the employ of the War Department who die abroad, in 
Alaska, in the Canal Zone, or on Army transports, or who die while 
on duty in the field; interment of military prisoners who die at mili- 
tary posts; for the interment and shipment to their homes of remains 
of enlisted men who are discharged in hospitals in the United States 
and continue as inmates of said hospitals to the date of their death; 
for interment of prisoners of war and interned alien enemies who 
die at prison camps in the United States; for removal of remains from 
abandoned posts to permanent military posts or national cemeteries, 
including the remains of Federal soldiers, sailors, or marines interred 
in fields or abandoned private and city cemeteries; and in any case 
where the expenses of burial or shipment of the remains of officers or 
enlisted men of the Army who die on the active list, ineluding civilian 
employees of the Army in the employ of the War Department who die 
abroad, in Alaska, in the Canal ne, or on Army transports, or who 
die while on duty in the field, are borne by individuals, where such 
expenses would have been lawful claims against the Government, reim- 
bursement to such individuals may be made of the amount allowed by 
the Government for such services out of this sum, but no reimburse- 
ment shall be made of such expenses incurred prior to July 1, 1910; 
expenses of the segregation of bodies in permanent American ceme- 
teries in Great Britain and France; for the care and maintenance of 

aves of officers, soldiers, and civilian employees of the Army abroad, 
ncluding the erection of necessary buildings and impzovements at per- 
manent American cemeteries and care and maintenance thereof; the 
sum of $1,143,720 of the unobligated balances of the Pupropeiations 
for “ Disposition of remains of officers, soldiers, and civilian 7. 
ees,” for the fiscal years 1920, 1921, and 1922 is hereby made avail- 
able a the fiscal year 1923 for the Purposes set forth in this para- 
graph. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
whether, if the provision for the size of the Army should be 
changed and it should be reduced to the limit fixed by the 
House or any intermediate number, the items that are being con- 
sidered new would have to be reverted to and changed in any 
way? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; unfortunately this item can never 
be changed; it affects the dead in France. 

Mr. KING. I refer to the various items just passed. I am 
not speaking of any particular one. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We are now on the nonmilitary aetiv- 
ities of the War Department, none of which have anything to 
de with the size of the Army. 

Mr. KING, Have all the items been passed over which would 
be required to be changed if the personnel provision were 
changed? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are about three of them under 
the general group of items of pay of the Army—subsistence, 
transportation, and regular supplies. 

Mr. KING. The question of military posts and forts is what 
I had in mind, Would not the number of those which are re- 
tained be materially modified if the number of the personnel of 
the Army was reduced to 100,000. or 107,000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The truth of the matter is that the 
permanent posts in the United States are not now sufficient to 
hold the Army. Some of the Army is still in temporary canton- 
ments and they are being given up anyway. We can not reduce 
the number of permanent posts. This bill, in effect, provides 
only for the care of permanent posts, as the temporary ones are 
being given up, and even then the posts will be crowded. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator was of the opinion, aecording 
to my recollection, that many of the large military posts, forts, 
and so forth, that we had for years, should be abandoned. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think they should be. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senater. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But we can not abandon them until we 
concentrate the housing facilities into a smaller number of posts 
and to do that means appropriations for the building of bar- 
racks. 

Mr. KING. Are not previsions contained in the bill or in 
some other legislation for the abandonment of many of those 
posts which are unnecessary ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are provisions contained in 
other legislation for the abandonment of certain installations. 
I de not think that there are any mandatory provisions of legis- 
latien concerning Army posts, but there are for depots, docks, 
wharves, munitions factories, and seaboard bases, and installa- 
tion of that kind, at which Army personnel and civilian em- 
ployees under the War Department are now stationed, and 
they, I should hope, would seon be withdrawn. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows far better than I that 
there are a good many posts in the interior of the United 
States, at various parts of the United States, which were 
deemed to be wholly unnecessary even if we had a large Army, 
much larger than that fixed in the bill. I was wondering if 
any provisions had been made in this legislation or in any 
other legislation for the permanent abandonment or disposition 
of some of those useless and unnecessary posts. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There has not. 

Mr. KING. Does the committee intend to make ary recom- 
mendation coneerning that matter? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We understand that the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs are giving a great deal of study to 
to the whole question of War Department real estate. I have 
no doubt they will determine the disposition of some of the 
old permanent posts as well as some of the real estate and 
buildings which were acquired during the war. But let me 
remind the Senator that the permanent posts, the old-time 
permanent posts which we had prior to our entrance into the 
war against Germany, in continental United States, will only 
house 72,000 men. 

Mr. KING. Of course, many of those, as the Senator knows, 
no matter whether we had a large or small Army, would never 
be used again. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Nearly all of them are used, but I think 
it is uneconomical to use as many, Scattered as they are. How- 
ever, the Secretary of War has been powerless. He has no right 
to sell or get rid of any of the posts. He can close them, or 
rather move the troops away, but he has to leave a caretaking 
detachment there. So there is hardly any economy in moving 
the troops away from such posts, because they still have to be 
taken care of, 

Mr. KING, 


That is what I had in mind, and I was about to 
call the attention of the Senator to the fact that a great deal of 


cost is incurred in the upkeep of those posts which are unneces- 
sary. It occurred to me that we ought to make some disposition 
of them. I called the Senator’s attention to the matter during 
the consideration of the last Army appropriation bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the Army is ever permitted by the 
Congress to reach a point where it is stable in numbers and in 
distribution, then the War Department and the Congress can 
tell what posts should be abandoned and what posts should not. 
But ever since April 6, 1917, the Army has been in a state of 
flux, and is to-day. There is not an officer in the Army from 
the Secretary of War down who knows how big the Army is 
going to be or how long it is going to stay at any particular 
size. I wish Congress would finally make up its mind whether 
or not it wants an army; and if so, how large. When we make 
up our minds to that then we can tell how we shall house that 
army. 

Mr. KING. I do not think the Senator can proceed upon the 
theory that there will be fixed for a definite period the number 
of officers and personnel of the Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is not the theory upon which the 
posts are held. 

Mr. KING. I understand that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They can not be sold. 

Mr. KING. Then why should we not report some legislation 
authorizing the disposition of those forts and posts? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think it would be proper, but I must 
again point out te the Senator that it is almost impossible for 
any committee of Congress to lay down a general housing plan 
until the general military plan is laid down first. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator in that, but I have talked 
with same members of the staff as well as others, and I think it 
is the consensus of opinion of the Army officers that there are a 
good many posts in the United States that never will be utilized, 
no matter how large an Army we have. It does seem to me 
that as to those there should be some legislation providing 
for their disposition. Of course, I am not a member of the 
committee, and I can not foree the committee to make any 
recommendation, but it does seem to me it ought to take that 
matter into account and make some recommendation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think the Senator from Utah is exactly. 
right about these posts. I hope the Senator will offer an 
amendment to the bill giving the Secretary of War power to 
dispose of the old posts that are not being used. They are an 
expense to the Government. I think, perhaps, the committee 
would agree to such an amendment. The Secretary of War 
ought to have that power, and as long as Congress does not 
give it to him he is powerless to do anything to save expense. 
We could use the money obtained from the sale of those posts 
in the enlargement of other posts where the Army would be sta- 
tioned and thus save a good deal of money for the Government. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me say that I wish Congress would 
do something like that, but I have not the slightest hope that 
Congress will do any such thing. I do not believe Congress is 
going to authorize the Secretary of War to sell the Army pests 
in his discretion, for nearly every Member of Congress whe has 
an Army post in his State would not want the Secretary of 
War to sell that post and hence would not vote to give the 
Secretary of War power to do it. I would vote to give the 
Secretary of War that power to-day. 

Mr. KING. So would I. . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But we will find terrific opposition 
to any such proposition, 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Georgia expressed the wish 
that I would offer such an amendment. I dislike to do that. 
I have such confidence in the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and I know he has labored so industriousty 
and faithfully to prepare a good bill, that I would dislike to do 
that. I had hoped that the committee itself would see the 
wisdom and propriety of offering in the bill a provision of that 
character. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, it would be legislation on 
an appropriation bill, and the committee had made up its mind 
that it must not attempt legislation on this bill which would 
arouse contenton, and, of course, result in a point of order. 
Such a point of order would cause the whole bill to ge back 
to the committee. There were three little amendments which I 
have offered, which the committee has picked out as three 
legislative suggestions to which no one could ever object, and 
we decided to offer them on the floor after asking unanimous 
consent. However, the committee discussed this matter in con- 
nection with several other matters, and made up its mind that 
it would not offer as a part of the bill legislative amendments 
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which certainly. would give rise to objection, and hence to a 
point of order, and hence to a recommittal of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Much as 1 would like to see that legislation, I 
feel that I ought not to resist the attitude of the committee, 
but I do regret that the committee has not reported a bill of 
that character. I hope it will do so at an early date, because 
I think it is very unfortunate that we have to maintain such a 
large number of posts, at considerable expense, when it is ap- 
parent they never will be used. I think the committee ought to 
report a bill authorizing the Secretary of War, and, of course, 
he would consult the Chief of Staff and military officials, to 
make such investigation as he may deem necessary, and then 
to dispose of all military land and forts and posts that are 
regarded as unnecessary for the future needs of the Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then we can not fix the housing for 
any definite period. 

Mr. KING. That may be true, and yet we might determine 
whether certain forts and posts, whether there is a big or little 
Army shall be retained, because it is manifest there are a great 
many posts which, even though we had an Army of 500,000 
men, would not be utilized. It seems to me the height of folly 
to keep these posts upon the theory that we have yet to de- 
termine how big the Army is going to be, and therefore we must 
hold on to them. 

If the Senator from New York would report such a bill, I 
am sure he would find in this Chamber almost unanimous 
support for it, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the anticipations 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. WApsworTH] are per- 
fectly well founded. He may expect opposition to any move- 
ment of that character. In my judgment, legislation of that 
kind would be exceedingly unwise. I think such posts as may 
have no military value ought to be disposed of individually. 
Take the post at my home town, Fort William Henry Harri- 
son: The original site consisted of a thousand acres of land 
adjacent to the city and was acquired by popular subscrip- 
ion by the citizens of the community and presented to the Gov- 
ernment as a site for that post. Additional lands have since 
been acquired by the Government. Upon what basis of jus- 
tice is the Government now going to take that property and 
sell it to the highest bidder for private uses? 

Take Fort Assinniboine, in the northern part of my State. 
That is an old post which was established during the time 
of the Indian troubles. It was a very famous headquarters 
for military operations. General Miles made his headquarters 
there for many years. Buildings were constructed there at very 
great cost to the Government of the United States. Congress 
eventually, after the post was abandoned, deemed it wise to 
present the buildings, with a portion of the grounds, to the 
State of Montana for the purpose of an agricultural experi- 
ment station. I think it would be a most unfortunate thing 
if that property had been put up for sale and sold to anybody 
who might be willing to take the buildings for their wreck- 
age value, whatever that might be. 

I think these posts ought to be disposed of in some way or 
other, but there are so many peculiar conditions surrounding 
the various posts that I think it would be exceedingly unwise 
to authorize the Secretary of War to dispose of them at public 
auction. 


Mr. KING. I suggest to the Senator from Montana that it 
seems to me a general bill could be so framed as that the 
particular cases to which he has called attention and others 
might be guarded and provided for. For instance, there would 
be no impropriety, indeed, it would be quite proper, to provide 
in such a bill that where, as in the case first mentioned by the 
Senator from Montana, the citizens had purchased the prop- 
erty and had given it-to the Government, the Secretary of War 
would have authority in a case of that kind out of the proceeds 
derived from the sale to refund to the State or to the people the 
amount which they had contributed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let meinstance Fort Assinniboine, 
which comprised at one time a great reservation of some 40,000 
acres. The buildings, my recollection is, with 1,000 acres were 
donated to the State for educational purposes. The remainder 
of the 40,000 acres was open to settlement under conditions 
stipulated in the act. I think it would be an unfortunate thing 
to authorize the Secretary of War to sell off the 40,000-acre 
reservation to somebody who would use it for a cattle preserve, 
So I submit that it will be found exceedingly difficult to frame, 
as I think, a statute generally applicable to abandoned military 
reservations. 

Mr. KING. I concede from the statement of the Senator from 
Montana that there would be some very serious difficulties in 
providing general legislation on the subject ; but that only illus- 










































































































































trates the proposition, that if we should attempt to enact gen- 
eral legislation, perhaps, there ought to be a supervisory board 
and a good deal of latitude provided. At any rate, if a general 
bill is not introduced, it would seem that a committee or the 
Secretary of War should be authorized to make a survey and 
report to Congress what military posts are unnecessary, with 
such recommendations as they feel it proper should be made. 
Then, Congress, acting upon that report, should take such steps 
in accordance therewith as it might deem necessary. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That would seem to be quite wise, 
and some definite action ought to be taken with respect to that 
matter. A great deal of embarrassment has ensued by reason 
of the fact that it is impossible to-get from the War Depart- 
ment a declaration of its purposes with reference te many posts 
that are not now occupied. If I remember aright, we sought to 
secure the use of quite a number of them for hospitalization of 
ex-service men who were suffering and in need of care. We 
asked that they be turned over to the Public Health Service. 
They had not been occupied for years for military purposes, yet 
the War Department apparently is unwilling either to occupy 
them or to let them go. Perhaps Congress should bear a share 
of the blame for not adopting a definite policy, as indicated by 
the Senator from New York, concerning the size of the Army, for, 
perhaps, it is impossible for the War Department to tell just 
how ‘many ought to be preserved until they know exactly what 
the size of the Army is to be. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I recognize the force 
of what has been said by the Senator from Montana, but it 
seems to me that Congress might relinquish the Government’s 
claim to these lands, allow the Senate to take title, and then let 
the States in their wisdom make some disposition of them. Per- 
haps each abandoned post would stand on a different footing. 
In my State there are some useless forts which are maintained 
at the expense of the Government, and I know that the State 
would like to have them and would make wise use of them; 
and no doubt the same thing would be done in Montana and 
in various other States. If the proposition were put up to Con- 
gress that each State should make its own disposition of these 
useless forts and relieve the Federal Government of the expense 
of their maintenance, it might meet the approval of both Houses. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill how many Army posts there are now? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In continental United States there are 
240. 

Mr. BORAH. I have been absent for a few moments and do 
not know what the discussion has been. Has there been any 
concerted or systematic action on the part of the department 
toward reducing the number of pog{s and getting rid of some of 
them? . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There has been no concerted carefully 
planned out action, for the simple reason that the War Depart- 
ment has never been able to tell during the last two or three 
years how much of an Army we were going to have; but it is 
perfectly plain that, if the Army should once reach a figure of 
stability, the War Department would be able to recommend the 
abandonment of certain posts. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not suppose that we will ever have any- 
thing like a recognized and ‘established standard as to the size 
of the Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If it would not fluctuate so violently 
the department would be in a better position. Last year, it 
will be recalled, we discharged in three months 80,000 men, 
which was a very violent fluctuation, and this year it is proposed 
by a bill introduced in the Senate to discharge 75,000 more. 
Of course, the War Department can not tell where it stands 
with legislation of that kind pending all the ttme. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know who introduced that bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. BORAH. I thought the Senator from New York was 
referring to me. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; the Senator from Utah “ saw- it 
first.” 

Mr. BORAH. What I was going to say was that we will 
scarcely have an Army at any time, unless there is actual war, 
to require the number of posts in the United States indicated 
by the Senator from New York. Many of these posts would ™ 
not be used under any ordinary corcumstances for any sized 
Army within three hundred or four hundred thousand men. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The barracks at the posts to-day will 
not house 100,000 men. 

Mr. BORAH. I know of a number of posts so situated geo- 
graphically that they can not be utilized. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true of some, but not of others. 
For example, the posts which I have named, there are 75 Coast 
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Only 25 of them to-day are 


Artillery posts and fortifications. 
We would have to 


manned, but they are all armed with guns. 
retain them. 

Mr. BORAH. That may be true with reference to those 
posts; but a number of posts were established during the days 
of Indian warfare which are still being maintained. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; and in a stand-by condition, and 
they ought to be given up. 

Mr. BORAH. I know of several myself. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator will be surprised how 
hard it is to give them up if the question is put to the Con- 

ess. , 

Mr. BORAH. I was approaching that subject. If the Army 
post and navy yard questions were eliminated from the Army 
and Navy appropriation bills, respectively, we would have 
vastly more desirable bills. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations was, on page 125, line 22, 
after the word “forces,” to insert the following additional 
proviso: 

Provided further, That the funds made available by Public Resolu- 
lution No, 44, Sixty-seventh Congress, for the purchase of real estate 
and improvement of cemeteries in Europe for American military dead 
shall remain available for the purposes specified in that resolution 
until June 30, 1923. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 126, at the beginning of 
line 3, to strike out “ $5,600,000” and to insert “ $3,000,000,” 
se as to make the proviso read: 


Provided further, That the sum of $3,000,000 of the unobligated 
balance of the appropriation “ Disposition or remains of officers, sol- 
diers, and civil employees,” for the fiscal years 1920, 1921, and 1922, 


shall be carried to the surplus fund and be covered into the Treasury. 


upon the approval of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 127, line 10, to increase 
the appropriation for repairs and preservation of monuments, 
tablets, roads, fences, etc., made and constructed by the United 
States in Cuba and China to mark the places where American 
soldiers fell, from “ $100” to “$1,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Medical and 
Surgical Histery of the World War,’ on page 128, line 6, after 
the word “illustrations,” to strike out “$4,800” and to insert 
“$100,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Toward the preparation for publication under the direction of the 
Secretary of War of a medical and surgical histery of the war with 
Germany, including services of an editor, and printing and bindin 
at the Government Printing Office and the necessary engravings an 
illustrations, $100: Provided, That the total cost of such history shall 
not exceed $150,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am going to take the 
liberty, on behalf of the committee, and I do it in the hearing 
of the present occupant of the chair (Mr. Lenroor in the chair), 
to move to strike out, in line 4, on page 128, the words “ includ- 
ing services of an editor, and.” If those words are included in 
the text of the paragraph and the appropriation is left at $100, 
it will be impossible to pay the editor at all. If the words are 
stricken out, the editor of this medical history will be paid un- 
der the $16,600 appropriation which is provided earlier in the 
bill for this purpose. I move, therefore, that the words “ in- 
cluding services of an editor, and” be stricken from the Dill. 
It will then read! 

Toward the preparation * * * of a medical and surgical history 
of the war with Germany, printing and binding at the Government 
Printing Office, and necessary engravings— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 130, line 2, after the word “ Park,” to strike out 
** $50,000 ” and to insert “ to be immediately available, $100,000,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

For completing the construction of a reflecting pool in west Potomac 
Park, to be immediately available, $100,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator in charge of the bill why some of these parks and 
the reflecting pool in.Potomac Park should be charged directly 
upon the Government of the United States? Why should not 
a part of those cost8 be paid by the District? They are in the 
District and are for the benefit of the residents of the District, 
as much so as any of the parks in the District; and it occurs 
to me that it would be wise to transfer to the District the 
charge of these parks and playgrounds and pools, and so forth, 
many of which are provided for in this bill. I will ask the 
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Senator whether that subject has received the attention of 
the committee? The Senator knows that if they were trans- 
ferred to the District, then 40 per cent or 50 per cent or 60 per 
cent of the cost, depending upon the ratio of appropriation 
fixed as between the Government and the District, will be paid 
by the District. ‘ 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The maintenance of all the parks in the 
District of Columbia is shared between the Federal Government 
and the District. 

There are two national monuments here—the Washington 
Monument and the Lincoln Memorial—which are purely na- 
tional in character. Although I have never before heard the 
suggestion the Senator from Utah has just made, for one I 
think it would be exceedingly unfair to ask that half of the 
maintenance of the Washington Monument be assessed against 
the taxpayers of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KING. I did not refer to the Washington Monument. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Or the Lincoln Memorial. The reflect- 
ing pool to which the Senator refers is in a sense, and a very 
true sense, a portion of the Lincoln Memorial. It is part of 
the work that is done in connection with the erection and com- 
pletion of the Lincoln Memorial. This is only for construction. 
I think the citizens of this District should not be called upon 
to pay for the reflecting pool, which never would have been 
built except as an adjunct of the Lincoln Memorial. Indeed, 
it is a part of the Lincoln Memorial. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator there. If this is a 
part of the Lincoln Memorial, then I share the views of the 
Senator; but I was speaking generally, and not with refer- 
ence to this item alone, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator will notice that there are 
no parks at all in this appropriation. They are found in the 
District bill. 

Mr. KING. My understanding was that many of these parks 
were charged to the Government exclusively. If I am in error, 
then much of my criticism is inapplicable. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the Senator is—just those two 
things, the maintenance of the Washington Monument and the 
roads and walks immediately around it, and the maintenance 
of the Lincoln Memorial and the roads and walks immediately 
around that. 

Mr. KING. Then I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 130, at the end of line 12, to reduce the appropria- 
tion for survey of northern and northwestern lakes, etc., from 
“ $107,000” to “ $75,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 131, line 17, to increase 
the appropriation for the construction, repair, and maintenance 
of military and post roads, tramways, ferries, bridges, and 
trails, Territory of Alaska, from “$425,000” to “ $500,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Transporta- 
tion facilities, inland and coastwise waterways,” on page 132, 
line 21, after the figures “ 1920,” to strike out “ $30,000” and 
to insert ‘“ $330,000,” so as to read: 

For additional expense incurred in the operation of boats, barges 
tugs, and other transportation facilities on the inland, canal, and 
coastwise waterways acquired by the United States in pursuance of 
the fourth paragraph of section 6 of the Federal control act of March 
21, 1918, and operated in pursuance of section 201 of the tramsporta- 
tion act approved February 28, 1920, $330,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 1382, line 21, after the 
word “That,” to insert “not to exceed $30,000 of”; and on 
page 133, line 8, to strike out “$4,500” and to insert “ $4,000,” 
so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That not to exceed $80,000 of this appropriation may be 
used for the payment of experts, clerks, and other employees in the 
War Department in accordance with the provisions of section 201 (e) 
of the transportation act, 1920, approved February 28, 1920, but no 
person shall be employed hereunder at a rate of compensation in ex- 
cess of $8,000 per annum except 1 at $4,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask for my own information, 
not by way of criticism, the reason for including in the mili- 
tary bill some items which would seem to belong to the river 
and harbor bill—for instance, the flood control. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The river and harbor bill is in here, too. 

Mr. KING. In this bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I was not advised of that fact. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It would be much easier and quicker 
to say what is not in this bill than to recite what is in it. 
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Mr.. KING. Then, this isa military. bill, and, a river. and 
harbor bill? 


Mr. WADSWORTH, It is. It also ineludes. the, soldiers’ 
hemes, the, Panama, Canal, Zone,, parks, and, cemeteries, Alaska 
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reads,,.cables to, Alaska, and-—but, as I said, it would, take too, 


long. to. recite what, is in. it, 

Mr: WARREN. Mr, President, I with say to. the Senator from 
Utah, that I presume the reason why all of these. things are. 
assembled in this bijl is because the werk,on rivers and: harbers: 
is: dope, under the, direction of the engineers. who. are. con- 
nected with the Army, and; therefore that, werk is here,. with alk 
the others. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Utah that, those of us out, inm.the West who. are interested in 
the reclamation of arid lands had better make a move to put 
them under the Army engineers if we are going to get any money 
for the purpose 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that this is going to be an 
omnium gatherum bill; we had better put appropriations. in. it 
with respect to- other matters» of which the. Gevernment ‘takes 
cognizance. I supposed this was a military appropriation bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is. the War Department appropria- 
tion bill: Anything that the War Department has anything 
to do with is covered in this bilk 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the. jurisdiction of the 
various committees, and ‘particularly of the Appropriations 
Committee, was recently revised, as the Senator from Utah 
will reeall ; and it was under-that revision that ali of the ac- 
tivities of the War Department: are: assembled: under. one bill, 
known as the military appropriations bill, which goes now to 
the Appropriations Committee. instead of te the Military Af- 
fairs Committee; but three members of the Military Affairs 
Committee sit in conjunetion, with the Apprepriations Com- 
mittee while. this particular bill is under consideration. This 
is.a part of the result of the reorganization of the committees. 
in both Houses of Congress intended: to give. effect to. the 
Budget system. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from Arkansas 
if he knows how much of an appropriation this bill carries 
for items which under: former practice would be ineluded in 
the river and harbor bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The item carried in this bill is $42,500,000, 

Mr. KING. For rivers and harbors? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers,” on page 138, after line 9, to strike out: 

: Northwestern Branch, Milwaukee, Wis.: Current expenses, including 


the same objects specified under this head for the Central Branch, 
$38,006; 


Subsistence, including the same objects specified under this head 
for the Central Branch, $140,000; 


Household, including the ame objects. specified under this head 
for the Central Branch, $70, 

Hospit ineluding the same ’ objects specified. under this head for 
the Central Branch, $70,000 


Por transportation of members of the home, $500 ; 

Repairs, ineluding the same objects specified under this head for the 
Central, Braneh, $30,000; 

Farm,_includi the same objects specified. under this head for the 
Central Branch, : 

In.all, Northwestern Branch, $356,500. 

Kasterm Braneh, Togus, Me.: Current expenses, including .-y same 
objects specified under this head for the Central Branch, $38,0 

Subsistence, including the —— objects specified under this Sane for 
the Central Branch, $95,000 

Household, ineluding the same objects specified under this head for 
the_ Central ‘Branch, 90,0 

Hospital, including oe same objects specified under this head for the 
Central Branch, $48,0¢ 

pranenorintion of cee of the home, $500; 

Repairs, pala PFs Gob the same objects. ain Se under this head for the 
Central Branc 8,0 

Farm, ineluding thes same objects specified under this head for the 
Copérad Branch, $18,000; 

In, all, Eastern Braneh, $337,600, 

Southern Branch, Hampton, Va.: Current expenses, including the 
same objects specified under this head for the Central Braneh, and in- 
cluding Oo repair, and operation of motor-propelled pas- 
senger vehicles. 

Subsist istence lociiies. the same objects specified under this head for 
the Central Branch, $195,000 ; 

Household, including the va Snemn objects specified under this head for 
the, Central Branch, $90,000 


tal, including he ‘same objects specified under this head for the 


Contasl Braneh, $80, 
For transportation of inenehere of the heme, $ 
Repairs; inch the ree objects specified “aioe this head for the 
Central, Bra 
Farm, 
Central Branch, 
n all, 


12 the same objeets specified under this. head for the 


hern Branch, $476,000, 
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expenses, ineluding 


werth, Kans,; 
under this. head for the Central Branch, 


Current 


nt Ps 
ae Sai ge 


the. Central 


came objects specified under this head for 
objects specified. under this head for 
tee vt ng,. the, same objects specified under this head for 


Tanc sp 
For transportation o aambete of the home, $500 ; 
Repairs, including the same objects specifizd under this head for the 
Copan Brane 
‘arm, includin 


35,000. ; 
tae — objects specified under this head for the 
Central Branch, 


18,0: 


In all, Western iiranel, $462,500 

Paeific Braneh, Santa Calif.: Current expenses, including 
a an objects. specified under this: head for the Central Branch, 

Subsistence, including the one objeets specified under this head for 
the Central Branch, $250,00 

Household, includin 


the same objects specified under this head for 
the Central Branch, $100,000 
Hospi ineludi 


she a same objects specified; under this head for 
the Central Branch, 000.; 
For transportation a members of the home, $2,500; 


Repairs, incioding the same objeets specified under this bead for the 
Centyal. Brane 


Farm, includin thes same objects. specified. under this head for the 
Central Branch, $14, 000 ; 
In all, Pacific: Braneh, $559,500. 


Marion Branch, Marion, Ind.: Current expenses: inel ime same 
objects specified under this head for the Central Branch, $25, 


Subsistence, including oe . same objeets specified under ‘hia he head for 


the Central Branch, $120,0 
Househ in¢lad then same. objects specified under: this head for 
the Central Braneh, 000. ; 

Hospital, includin e same objects specified under this head for 
the Central Branch, Goo 0,000 ; 

For transportation of. members of. the home, $300; 

Repairs, a tgos ooo the Same objects specified under this head for the 
Central Branch, $2 

Farm, including the same objects specified under this head for the 
Central Branch, $9,000; 

In aly Marion Branch, 319,300: 

Danville Branch, Danville, lil. : Current. expenses, ineluding the same 
objects specified under this head for the Central Branch, $54,000 ; 

Subsistence, a —e same objects specified under this head for 
the Central Branch, $220, 

Household inelyding the, s oe same objects specified under this head for 
the Central Braneh 

Hospital, in: eee abe the. oe objects specified under. this head for the 
Central Branch, $80,000 

For transportation of members of. the, home, 

Repairs, en e36.006 the Same objects specified Tae this head for the 


Central Branch, 
Farm, ineju , Lebo" same objects specified under this head for the 
$495,500, ~ 


Central Branch, 

In all, Danville Branch, 

Mountain Branch, Johnson City, Tenn.: Current expenses, including 
the same objects specified under this head for the Central Branch, 


$2. 
Bitelstende, includin 


_— _ same objects specified under this head. for 
the Central Branch, $120. 

Household, includin the same objects specified under this head for 
the Central Branch, $60,000 

Hospital including the same objects specified under this head for 
the-Centrail Branch, A 

For transportation of members of the home, $1,500; 

Repairs, including ie the Same objects. specified under this head for the 
Central Branch, $ 

Farm, ineludi the same objects specified under this, head fer the 
Central Branch, 

In all, Mountain Branch, $322,500. 

Battle Mountain Sanitarium, Hot Sprinks, 8. : Current ex- 
penses, including the same ebjects, specified under: Pais “head for the 
Central Branch, $27,000; 

Subsistence, including the ‘the same objects specified under this hea’ for 
the Central Branch, $7 

Household including, the, the same objects specified under this head for 
the Central Branch 0 

Hospital, inclulag the sa same objects specified under this head for the 
Central Branch, $40,0 

Fer transportation oe nemhene of the home, $2,000 ; 

Repairs, aoe al the same objects specified under. this head for the 
Central Branch, ,000 

Parm, dae eee 000: same objects specified under this head for the 
Central, Braneh, 

In all, Battle Mountain Sanitarium, $223,000. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

For.‘ Current expenses,” “ Subsistence,” “ Household,” “ Hospital,” 


“ Transportation,” * Repairs,” and.“ Farm,” at the following. branches, 
inelading the same objecta eeey specified herein under each of 
sueh heads for the Central pranks namely 

Nerthwestern, Branch, Milk eS (cu capital expenses; $38,000; 


capital, 5708 70, ae a transpeor- 
500. 


subsistence, $140, pon sangre d, $0.0 ae 
Cerent expect $47 boot subsistence, 
‘heapital, yo .000 5 transportation, $500; 


tation, $500; r 
90,000 
Ts sh 000 in all, 


Eastern Branch, 
et 9 bapsebal 
re 
era eee rn Branch, t ae Va: toranne expenses, ineluding the 
nee es, 000. repair, and opaae tion. of motor-propelled passenger ve- 
Banoo, sabpistenee. 73 $195, $90,000 ; hoapital. 
“teanspartation 1,000 .o $44,000; farm, $12,000; in 


all, $476.0 Stile: Leavenwerth,. Re: Cement i, crmancen, | $44.000; 
wuhsiannen .000,; housebold, $100,000 ; soap tel 000; trans- 
portation. $500 ; Fepals, $3,000. f farm, $ in all, eae 300, 
Pacific Branch, Santa allt: Current ial 810000 bo, tren sub 
sistence, $250,000; a oe $100, ponent Be, ygnever- 
a 
nses, 935 800. a 


tation, $2 500; repairs, $45,000; farm, $24. 
$120) O00: prank, Marion, one} ee ,000 ; transportation, $300 ; 
repairs, $25,000; farm, $9,000; in all, $319,300. A 
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Danville Branch, Danville, Ill.: Current expenses, $54,000; subsist- 
ence, $220,000; household, $110,000; hospital, $90,000; transportation, 
$500 ; repairs, $40,000; farm, $11,006 ; in all, $525,500. 

Mountain Branch, Johnson City, Tenn.: Current expenses, $25, 
subsistence, $120,000; household, ' $60,000; hospital, $80,000 
portation, $1,500; repairs, $20,000; farm, $i6 ; in al $322,500. 

Battle Mountain Sanitarium, Hot Springs, 8. Dak.: Current expenses, 
$27,000; subsistence, $70,000; household, $60,000; hospital, $40,000 ; 
transportation, $2,000; repairs, $18,000 ; farm, $6,000 ; 


The amendment was agreed to. 


out: 


Provided, That moneys allotted to the Board of Managers of the 
National .Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers by the Veterans’ Bureau 
for support, maintenance, and care of World War veterans shali not be 


used to augment the appropriations made herein under the heads of | 


“ Current expenses,” “‘ Repairs,” and “ Farm.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 146, line 18, to increase the 
total appropriation for National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers from “ $4,483,800” to “ $4,532,800.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the head “The Panama | 
| Culberson 


Canal,” on page 147, after line 6, to insert: 


The limitations on the expenditure of appropriations hereinbefore | 
made in this act shall not apply to the appropriations for the Panama | bie 
| Kdge 
| Ernst 


Canal, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 148, line 25, after the fig- | 


ures “$10,000,” to insert a colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, That not to exceed $4,000 additional may be allowed the Sixty-eight Senators having answered to their names, a quorum 


governor for expenses for entertainment, payable from the funds of | 


the Panama Railroad Co. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 149, line 20, after the word 
“ officer,” to strike out “$500,000” and to’ insert “ $550,000,” | 


so as to make the paragraph read: 


For sanitation, quarantine, hospitals, and medical aid and support | 
of the insane and of lepers, and aid and support of indigent persons | 


legally within the Canal Zone, including expenses of their deportation 
when practicable, and including additional compensation to any officer 
of the United States Public Health Service detailed with the Panama 
Canal as chief quarantine officer, $550,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 149, line 24, to increase 


the appropriation for civil government of the Panama Canal | 


and Canal Zone from “ $915,000” to “ $950,000.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 


the total appropriation for the Panama Canal from “ $4,074,- 
434” to “ $4,159,434.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 150, line 7, after the word 
“surplus,” to strike out “or reserve stocks” and to insert 
* stock,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


The Governor of the Panama Canal, so far as the expenditure of 
appropriations contained in this act may be under his direction, shall, 
when it is more economical, purchase needed materials, supplies, and 
equipment from available surplus steck of the War Department. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 150, after line 7, to strike 
out: 


No part of the foregoing appropriations for the Panama Canal shall 
be used to pay the salary for any position at a rate in excess of the 
rate in effect for such position on June 30, 1921. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 150, line 20, after the 
word “supplies,” in line 19, to insert “and except for the 
permanent operating organization under which the compensa- 


tion of the various positions is limited by section 4 of the | 


Panama Canal act,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Except in cases of emergency or conditions arising subsequent to 
and unforeseen at the time of submitting the annual estimates to 
Congress, and except for those employed in connection with the con- 
struction of permanent quarters, offices and other necessary buildings, 
dry docks, repair shops, yards, docks, wharves, warehouses, store- 
houses, and other necessary facilities and appurtenances for the pur- 
pese of providing coal and other materials, labor, repairs, and sup- 
plies, and except for the rs operating organization under 
which the compensation of the various positions is limited by section 


4 of the Panama Canal act, there shall not be employed at any time | 


during the fiscal year 1923, under any of the foregoing appropriations 
for the Panama Canal, any ee number of persons than are 
specified in the notes submitted, res 


nor shall there be paid to any such person during that fiscal year 
any greater rate of compensation than was authorized to be paid to 
persons occupying the same or like positions on July 1, 1921; and all 


or conditions so arising shall be specifically set forth, with the reasons 
therefor, by the governor in his report for the fiseal year 1923. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think that finishes the 
reading of the bill for amendment, except for the amendments 
that have been passed over. 
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in all, $228,000. | 


| will be considered of most importance by a good many Senators, 
The next amendment was, on page 145, after line 16, to strike | 


e JUNE 2, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
first amendment passed over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Nebraska [{Mr. Nor- 
RIS} and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] probably desire 
to give consideration to the first amendment that was passed 
over, which commences on page 15, and as that is the amend- 
ment which governs the size of the Regular Army, and perhaps 


The Secretary will state the 


I suggest the absence of a quorum. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
Ashurst 
Borah 
Brandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Calder 
Cameron 


Capper 
Caraway 


Gerry 
Glass 


McCumber 
McKinley 
McNary 
Myers 
Nelson 
New 
Newberry 
Nicholson 
Norris 
Oddie 
Page 
moet 
Phipps 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 


ee 
ep) 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Warren 
Watson, Ga. 


Hitehcock 
Johnson 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 
Kendrick 
King 

Ladd 

La Folleitte 
France Lenroot Ransdell Williams 
Frelinghuysen Ledge Rawson Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wucuis in the chair). 


Cummins 
— 


is present. The Secretary will state the first amendment passed 


| over, 


. The Reaping CLerK. The first amendment passed over was, 
on page 15, after line 7, in the item “ Finance Department, pay, 
ete., of the Army,” to strike out and insert. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to make some observa- 
tions which relate more particularly to the item on page 83, 
under Chemical Warfare Service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May we go to that item, then, Mr. Pres- 
ident, and consider it? 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
amendment on page 83. 

The Reapinc CierK. On page 83, line 4, Chemical Warfare 
Service, the committee proposes to strike out “ $500,000” and 


The Secretary will state the 


YY = . j Seo i i by $75 ».000.”" - 
The next amendment was, on page 150, line 1, to increase | to insert in Heu thereof * $750, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what is known in history now 
as the disarmament conference adjourned in Washington in the 
fore part of February. The object of that conference was not 
only to actually reduce armaments and to take some steps 
toward peace, but supposedly also to create an atmosphere of 
peace, to break the war spirit, and to give encouragement to 
and make progress in the direction of world peace. 

The most humane and, if it could have been carried out, the 
most important treaty, which the conference put out, was the 
treaty between the powers in relation to the use of submarines 
and noxious gases in warfare. While there were other treaties, 
particularly the one dealing with the naval ratio, which re- 


' ceived much more attention and perhaps impressed more the 


public mind, yet that treaty disposed largely of what, in my 
judgment, would have soon become obsolete instruments of 
naval warfare. In all probability time and economic condi- 
tions, as well as the science of naval warfare, would have ac- 


; complished what this treaty with reference to the naval ratio 


accomplished—that is, the reduction of the number of battle- 
ships. In my opinion they were becoming obsolete, so far, as 
modern naval warfare is concerned. But the treaty relating to 
the use of submarines and the noxious gases dealt with those 
instruments of modern warfare which are now being perfected 
and developed so as to become in all probability the dominating 
instruments in case a war should be visited upon us again. 

The conference was unable to effectuate a real control of sub- 
marines or a definite control of noxious gases. For reasons 
which are now well understood by everyone, upon the objec- 
tions of certain powers, it seemed impossible for the conference 
to limit the building of submarines or to circumscribe the juris- 


| diction of the different powers with reference to these instru- 
tively, in connection with the | 
estimates for each of said appropriations in the Budget for said year, | 


ments. But they did negotiate a treaty which, if there had 
been good faith behind it, might have been as desirable and have 


brought about equally as good resnits, as a definite obligation, 


limit building. That treaty provides, among other thi 
employments made or cofapensation inereased because of emergencies | " : . 7 2 * ne 


A merchant vessel must be ordered to submit to visit and search to 


| determine its character before it can be seized. 


A merchant vessel must not be attacked unless it refuse to submit to 
visit and search after warning, or to proceed as directed after seizure. 
A merchant vessel must not be destroyed unless the crew and passen- 
gers have been first placed in safety, ‘ 
Belligerent submarines are not under any circumstances exempt from 
the universal rules above stated, and if a submarine can not capture a 











1922. 
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merchant vessel. in.confermity with, these rules’ the existt law of 
nations requires it to desist from attack and from seizure and to permit 
the merchant vessel to proceed unmolested. 

When that treaty was put out there were some. people, in- 
cluding myself, who had. doubt as to the good faith which was 
behind it, a doubt which one does not like to.entertain but which 
one is compelled to entertain by reason of the glaring facts 
which stare you in the face. 

These powers, in other words, unwilling to limit. the use of 
submarines undertook to prescribe and proscribe the manner 
in which they should be used, which if carried out in good 
faith, would have been, as effective as. prohibiting. the use. of 
them, because if submarines must be: used:as provided in this 
treaty, they have been rendered largely ineffective in modern 
sea warfare. The very object of a submarine is and it does 
its best service in doing the things contrary to the rules pro- 
vided for in this treaty. 

So when we looked upon the situation and observed that the 
nations refused to go direct to the subject and deal with it 
direetly and limit, the. building of the submarines, but. were 
willing to. put in a provision limiting the use of them, practi- 
caily destroying them, it occurred to some of us that they 
never intended to carry out. that treaty. 

This treaty has not been ratified except by the Senate of 
the United States. We ratified it in great haste, because we 
were told that. the whole world was impatiently waiting for 
the United States to take the: first step toward world peace 
and that as soon as we should act the other nations of the 
world. would be glad to follow. After we ratified the treaties 
they passed: into the pigeonholes' of the foreign nations and 
have never been heard from. sinee. Neither France, Great 
Britain, nor Japan has seen fit to: take up these treaties even 
for consideration. 

This. particular clause whieh I have just read has nothing 
to de with anything contained in this bill, of course, but there 
is a clause in this treaty which seems to me relevant for dis- 
cussion, and: that is article 5 of the same: treaty: 

The use in war of Caen, poisonous; or other gases, and all 
analogous liqnids, materials. or devices having been justly condemned 
by the general opinien of the civilized world and the prohibition of 
such use having declared in treaties toa which a majority of the 
civilized powers: are rties. The signatory wers, to the end that 
this) prohibition, shall be universally ac as a part ef interna- 
tional law binding alike the conscience and practice of nations, de- 
clare their assent to such prohibition; agree’ to be bound thereby as 
——— themselves and to avite all other civilized nations to adhere 

If this meant anything at all it meant that the signatories to 
this treaty were determined to take the first step toward the 
limiting of the use of noxious gases in warfare. 

Since the adjournment of the disarmangent conference the 
movement, not only in this country but iw Japan, Great Britain, 
and: France, has been such as to practically destroy the bene- 
ficial results of the disarmament conference. I entertained no 
doubt at the time that some movement: would be made in that 
direction, but I had no idea that they would move so rapidly as 
they have in the last few months. If you will survey the 
budgets of the other powers with reference to these particular 
instruments of warfare, you will find that they are not only in 
some instanees violating what in my judgment is the letter but 
they are in a multitude of instances violating the spirit of these 
treaties. It is true that they have not ratified them, and I 
would judge from the manner in which they are dealing in their 
budgets with the subjects covered by the treaties that they do 
not propose to ratify them, 

I observed in the news items some 10 days sinee this state- 

» ment: 

Nations of the world, no less tham seven of them, have sought informa- 
tion from: the United States on the manufacture of peison gas: since the 
armament. conference here drafted a treaty to outlaw chemical warfare. 
iarecaren to this effect was verified yesterday at the War Depart- 
ment. 

Five nations meet in Washington in February and solemnly 
sign a treaty in which they put the ban of condemnation upon 
the use of this instrument, peison. gas, and. then,, within six 
months, seven nations meet in the same capital for the purpose 
of exchanging. views as to how they. can most expedite the per- 
fecting of the use of this instrument of modern warfare. In 
ether words, the city of Washington becomes the distributing 
bureau or the distributing depot. of the best. information, which 
informgtion is only desirable upon the theory that this treaty 
1s to. be disregarded. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does. the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. There are many nations which were not 
parties to this treaty, and if those nations’ continue tlie use of 





peisom gas, and: there is no prohibition against their doing so, 
does the Senater think that any nation can afford not te have 
the latest information possible concerning it for its own safety? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, that shows hew utterly and ab- 
solutely useless is the treaty: which: we have ratified. If the 
United States, one of the signers of the treatyy is to beeome the 
central distributing bureau: or depet for the information which 
was condemned by the treaty, we are not only waiting for the 
other nations to initiate a violation, but we are conniving at it 
ourselves and encouraging it. Why should’ we have an interna- 
national conference om poison gas and thereby encourage and 
stimulate other peoples to devote their money and their genius 
to perfecting this hellish means of death? In my opinion we are 
acting in flagrant violation of the spirit of the treaty and the 
whole disarmament conference. 

Mr. LENROOT. On the contrary, we are waiting until the 
other nations adhere; until all the nations of the world adhere. 

Mr. BORAH. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator say the United States 
Government is the central distributing point of information on 
chemical-warfare gases? 

Mr. BORAH. That is my understanding. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Who represented the Government and 
with what authority did he so represent the Government and 
upon what occasion? 

Mr. BORAH. I will read this article again. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I would like very much to hear it. 

Mr. BORAH. It reads ‘as follows: 

Nations of the world, no less than seven of them, have sought infor- 
mation from the United States on the manufactare of poison gas since 
the armament conference here drafteda treaty to outlaw chemical war- 
fare. Information to this effect was: verified yesterday at the War De- 
partment. . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is that all? 

Mr. BORAH. No; that is not all, but that is subject to my 
comment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Did they get the information? 

Mr. BORAH. I understand so. 

Mr: WADSWORTH... How does the Senator understand so? 

Mr. BORAH. I understand it from the newspapers. I have 
much more here. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is not entirely reliable. 

Mr. BORAH. Not entirely reliable? I venture to say that 
they did get the information. I venture to say that if the Sena- 
tor will call up the Secretary of War he will find that they did 
get it. It was published in the newspapers, as stated, upon the 
approval by the War Department, that they had. no informa- 
tion to conceal from the represéhtatives of the English Govern- 
ment upon this subject. It came as a. quotation and statement 
from the War Department. They were assembled here for that 
purpose; met with representatives of the War Department, as 
the paper said, and I assume that is correct. It was.a. most 
important news item. It was published throughout the. coun- 
try. The statement as published stated. specifically that its 
verity was confirmed by the War Department. No reputable 
paper would say that it was confirmed by the War Department 
unless it had been confirmed. I believe the report to be true. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The assumption of the Senator goes to 
very great length. He would apparently include the formule 
for any gas if made under the auspices ofthe United States 
Government, and T doubt very much—in fact, I do not believe— 
that these formule were given away. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from New York does not believe 
it, but the Senator from Idaho does believe it. I may be mis- 
taken. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am certain the Senator is mistaken. 
Before assertions of this sort are made—this is a serious*mat- 
ter 

Mr. BORAH. I think it is a very serious matter. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It seems to me some inquiry might be 
made of the War Department before an assertion of that sort 
is made public, for the Senator recollects perfectly well that 
there was at least one chemical-warfare gas developed during 
the latter period of the war by American chemists under 
auspices of the United States Government the formula for 
which was secret. Not a nation on earth knew what it was, nor 
any Ameriean citizen knew what it was, except within a very 
restricted number.. The assertion of the Senator from Idaho is 
that this formula has been given, away. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not say they gave all the informa- 
tien away. I do not knew anything about it, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I asked the Senator what information 
was given away and when and: by whom. The Senator said 
these foreigners came here from. seven nations and got the 
information, and that it was given to them by the War De- 
partment. 
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Mr. BORAH. I stated it upon the publication which is 
found in a daily paper published here in the city and which 
no one representing the Government has seen fit to deny. 
It was not only published under the eye of the department but 
it has been published all over the country and editorial com- 
ment made at great length. I supposed, in view of the fact that 
the publication stated the news item had been confirmed at 
the War Department, that it was true, otherwise there would 
have been a denial, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If we denied all things that appear in 
the daily papers, we would not be doing anything else but 
denying. 

Mr. BORAH. Whom does the Senator mean when he says 
“we? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Anybody, the Senator or myself or the 
War Department. 

Mr, BORAH. Here is a matter which the Senator well says 
is a very serious matter. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is. 

Mr. BORAH. It has been published, and apparently pub- 
lished upon the statement of the War Department. If it was 
a serious matter and false, it was the duty of the War Depart- 
ment to brand it as false. It was no ordinary statement. 
In fact the circumstances are quite conclusive that it is true. 
It is in harmony with many other things calculated, if not de- 
signed, to destroy the good results of the disarmament con- 
ference. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My criticism,:if I may call it such, 
is that the Senator’s assumption goes much further than it 
should go based upon the announcement of the War Depart- 
ment. The Senator stated earlier in his remarks that the 
United States Government has become the central distributing 
agency of the knowledge and use of chemical warfare gases. 
That includes everything the United States Government 
knows. 

Mr. BORAH. I have these circumstances about which there 
is no doubt, that the representatives of seven nations came 
here. It is not to be presumed that they came without the 
knowledge of the War Department that they were coming. 
They met with the War Department. It is not to be presumed 
that the War Department permitted them to come to practice 
a fraud upon them, and yet concealed from them the purpose 
of their coming, to wit, to interchange views with reference to 
the use of poisonous gases. They were here from a distance, 
upon a serious errand, at expense to their Governments, repre- 
senting their Governments, and meeting with our Government 
representatives. I assume they dealt with one another in sin- 
cerity when they met together. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I assume that, too; but that would not 
imply that everything they knew was told. 

Mr. BORAH. If it comes down to the proposition of the War 
Department concealing something from them, that is a different 
proposition. They might have had some secrets which they did 
not let them have. There is no such indication here, however. 

I will read a little further: 

Chemical-warfare experts of the British Army, who have recently 
concluded a course of study at the American Army chemical-warfare 
headquarters at B ood Arsenal, Md., it is learned, make no se- 
cret of the fact that the British Government intends to continue 
full speed ahead its research work in connection with the use of gas in 
warfare, a the treaty which already has been ratified by 
the United States Senate. 

In view of the treaty, and if the spirit of the treaty is to 
be regarded, why should the experts of these nations either be 
invited or permitted to come here and pass within the juris- 
diction of our Government works for the purpose of obtaining 
information? Why should we take an active part in spreading 
information as to how we can most brutally and effectively kill 
our fellow men? 

France, experts here declare, ig pursuing her experiments with gas 
and is especially developing the technique of the use of gas in con- 
nection with airplanes in anticipation of attack from Germany. 

The latest development which causes surprise here is the marked 
tendency on the part of smaller nations of Europe to interest them- 


selves in chemical fumes. Friends of chemical warfare assert that 
all such shells should be barred if the new explosive is to be prohibited. 


INTERPRETATION OF TREATY. 


Consideration of this problem has brought attention to the fact that 
since the treaty prohibits the use of all gases in warfare the employ- 
ment of such harmless vapors as hydrogen and helium in balloons 
and dirigibles also come under the ban if the treaty were strictly 
interpreted. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator will recollect that I called 
attention to that in a speech before the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. That I remember. I also called attention to 
the fact that I did not believe they would ever carry out the 
treaty. 


JUNE 2," 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Perhaps we can exchange recollections 
in the matter. 
Mr. BORAH. Now, I will read further. 
New York Times of May 25: 
Although a treaty was signed at the Washington Conference on 
Limitation of Armament by which the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan und themselyes to adhere to agreements 
for the prohibition of the use of noxious gases in warfare, it is ap- 
arent from information received at the War Department that several 
jovernments are continuing experiments in the preparation of poison- 
ous chemicals for war Darpeeee. 
e Preey Amos O. Fries, Chief of the Gas Service of the Army, 
8 “day : 
ms An one information indicates that other nations are working 
feverishly to make the most of chemical warfare.’’ 
Interpretation of the poison-gas treaty negotiated in Washington 
has been brought to the front by the completion of experiments here 
on a new high-explosive shell. Experts say that the new explosive, 
with all the strength of T. N. T., generates 40 per cent of phosgene 
as, a deadly chemical developed during the World War. The Wash- 
ngton treaty does not prohibit the use of high-explosive shells but the 
— has arisen as to whether the new explosive should be barred 
—_ use in warfare because it generated a considerable amount of 
olson gas. 
” It is “contended by some that as all wae suerosiys shells generate a 
certain amount of deadly gases, all such shells should be barred if there 
is. to be a prohibition placed on the use of the new explosive. It is 
maintained also that as the treaty covers all gases in warfare in a 
rohibitive way the use of harmless a like hydrogen and helium 
ee would come under the ban the treaty is to be strictly 
nterpre . 

The United States is the only Government signatory to the poison-gas 
treaty which has ratified it. - At the War Department to-day it was 
said that seven nations had sought information from this Government 
concerning the manufacture of poison gases since the Conference on 
Limitation of Armament. One of these is Great Britain. All the 
others are Governments not parties to the gas treaty. Chemical ex- 
perts of the British Army have recently completed a course of study 
at the United States Army gas center at Edgewood Arsenal, Md, They 
aré credited with having made no secret of the intention of the British 
Government to continue its research work in the use of gas in warfare. 

I take it from the reading of these articles that at least 
these facts will not in all probability be successfully disputed : 
First, that we signed the treaty and we have ratified it. Sec- 
ondly, that since the signing of the treaty two of the powers— 
Great Britain and the United States—have met here and have 
been conversing and exchanging views with reference to per- 
fecting the use of these noxious gases. Thirdly, that, as stated 
at the time by an officer of the Army or representative of the 
War Department, no information which the United States has 
would be retained or concealed or kept back from the British 
Government. In other-words, while calling upon the world in 
the treaty to stop the use of poison gas, we set about to perfect 
it, to make it more cruel and destructive, and then invite in 
the representatives of other nations to confer and give them the 
benetit of our work. It is all in violation of the spirit if not 
the letter of the treaty, It makes a mockery of the disarma- 
ment conference. »@ 

IT am not now accentwating the proposition as to whether the 
United States gave up all its information. That is not my 
object in discussing the matter. What I say is that the United 
States, by permitting this conference here, encourages what 
must inevitably result in the complete breakdown of the gas 
treaty. I go further and say that the very fact that seven nations 
come here, confer together, interchange views—whether can- 
didly and fully or not is another question—in reference to the 
use of thoSe gases, the perfecting of them, and so forth, is in 
violation of the spirit of the treaty. It might be justified under 
the treaty, or notwithstanding the treaty, for the United States 
to pursue its own individual studies and individual considera- 
tion of the matter—that is a matter about- which we might 
differ—but I look with disfavor upon the proposition that they 
should come here and in a conference deal with the subject 
which the treaty was supposed to prohibit. This whole disarm- 
ament conference and all the treaties are the sheerest hypocrisy 
unless the work of that conference is to be carried out in good 
faith. It is not treaties which count, it is the honor and the 
good faith of the nations. And I denounce as a betrayal of 
the whole fight for disarmament this encouragement of the 
things which are in contravention to its whole spirit and 
purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let the amendment be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 83, Chemical Warfare Service, 
strike out “ $500,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $750,000.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I simply state that the amotnt is 
merely for research work and will not permit the Chemical War- 
fare Service to manufacture anything in quantity? Most of its 
research, in fact, practically all of it, will be on the defensive 
side. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to Call the roll. 


This is from the 


The question is upon agreeing to 
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Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] 
to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WeEtieR], I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] to the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sranrirecp], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when Mr. OveRMAN’s name was called). I 
wish to announce for the day the unavoidable absence of my 
eolleague [Mr, OveRMAN]. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
standing pair with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OVERMAN] to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Transferring my pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. WittiaMs) to the junior Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Norgeck], I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FtetcHEr]. I understand that Senator has 
not voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
The senior Senator from Florida has not voted. 

Mr. BALL. I wansfer my pair with the Senator from Florida 
to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Transferring my general pair with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatLsH] to the junior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses}. Not knowing how he would 
vote on this question if present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARRISON. I transfer my general pair with the junior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Exxrns] to the junior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KENDRICK. Transferring my general pair with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] to the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Pirrman], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I transfer my general pair with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Frernarp] to the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Rexp], and vote “nay.” I ask that this an- 


nouncement of the transfer of my pair may stand for the day. 
Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the affirma- 


tive). 
voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Virginia is 
necessarily absent. I promised a pair with him during the day. 
Not being able to secure a transfer of my pair I withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce that the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] is paired with the junior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. TrRamMME rt]. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 22, as follows: 
YEAS—46. 

Myers 
Nelson 
New 
Newberry 
Nicholson 
Oddie 
Page 
mie 
Rolehexter 
Ransdell 
Rawson 
NAYS—22, 
La Follette 
Norris 
Pomerene 
Robinson 
Simmons 
Smith 
NOT VOTING—28. 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Overman 
Owen 


Has the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 


Ashurst 
Ball 
Brandegee 
Bursum 
Calder 
Camerof 
Culberson 
Curtis 
Dillingham 
Ernst 
France 
Frelinghuysen 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 


Harreld 

Barris 
ellogg 

Ladd 


McKinley 
McLean 
MeNary 


Harrison 
Heflin 
Hitchcock 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Kendrick 
King 


Borah 
Capper 
Caraway 
Cummins 
Dial 
Glass 


Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Watson, Ga. 
Willis 


Stanfield 
Stanley 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Walsh, Mont. 
Weller 
Williams 


Fletcher 
Gerry 
Johnson 
Jones, Wash. 
Keyes Pittman 
Elkins McCormick Reed 
Fernald McKellar Shields 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I now suggest, if the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HitcHcock] is willing that we 
should do so, that we return to the amendment on the bottom 
of page 76 of the bill, where the committee propose to strike 
out “$400,000” and to insért “ $375,000.” 


YLIT—AA0es 


Broussard 
Colt 

Crow 

du Pont 
Hdge 


I may say for the information of the Senate that this item 
is applicable alone to the Springfield Arsenal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the com- 
we referred to by the Senator from New York will be 

t 

The REApiIne CLERK. On page 76, under the subhead “ Manu- 
facture of arms,” in line 24, after the word “ armories,” the 
Committee on Appropriations propose to strike out “ $400,000 ’ 
and to insert “ $375,000,” so as to make the clause read: 


For manufacturing, repairing, procuring, and issuing arms at the 
national armories, $375,000. 3 . . 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to inquire 
whether it would be competent for me to move as a substitute 
for the committee amendment to strike out the entire para- 
graph? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator, first, if he will 
be good enough to tell me if his purpose is to wipe the Spring- 
field Arsenal off the Government books? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What I really purpose is simply to put 
a stop to the manufacture of rifles. I understand, however, 
that there is some other work there. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the entire paragraph should be 
stricken out, of course, there would be no work; and, so far as 
the Government’s accounts would be concerned, "there would be 
no Springfield Arsenal. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I had some doubt about it. I have been 
looking at the testimony, and I am inclined to think that there 
probably should remain an appropriation of $75,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is not necessary to strike out the 
entire paragraph to attain the Senator’s object. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then I move to substitute $75,000 for 
the committee amendment proposing to insert $375,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Nebraska to the committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The REapIne CLERK. In lieu of $375,000, the amount pro- 
posed to be inserted by the committee, on page 76, line 24, it 
is proposed to insert $75,000. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, this proposed legislation 
involves a really important principle. The testimony of Gen- 
eral Peirce before the committee showed conclusively that at 
the Springfield Arsenal we are manufacturing, at an expense 
of $900 a day, rifles for which we have no use. The testimony 
of General Peirce further showed that we have on hand at the 
present time 2,800,000 rifles and that we are manufacturing 30 
rifles a day at that institution at an expense of $900. When 
asked why we were manufacturing these rifles, the general 
said it was done simply to keep the working force together, so 
as to have skilled men in that line. As I have stated, this 
matter now involves a question of high principle: Shall the 
money of the people be expended in an Army appropriation bill 
for supplies that are not needed in a military sense to keep a 
few skilled men employed, on the theory that they might some 
time be needed? 

I do not think there can be any dispute ‘as to the facts. I 
can take the time to read the testimony of General Peirce; 
but his testimony was, in effect, that it was necessary to have 
this appropriation in order to keep those men employed. The 
supply of 2,800,000 rifles which we now have on hand and 
stored, except for the few that are in the hands of the soldiers, 
is certainly large enough in any possible contingency that can 
be conceived of. We did not have use for as many rifles as 
that during the war, when we had 4,000,000 men under arms, 
and it is not conceivable that we will ever have use in our 
day for the number of rifles.that we now have on hand; and 
it is for the Congress to decide whether we are going to spend 
$900 a day of the people’s money simply for the purpose of 
keeping a few hundred men employed in manufacturing some- 
thing that is not needed. 

I therefore move to reduce the appropriation to $75,000, 
which will cover all of the necessary expenditures to keep the 
armory for storage purposes and for certain small manufacture 
that seems to be required there; and on that I should like to 
have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.- The Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no objection to the yeas and 
nays being ordered, as long as I may have an opportunity to 
state the position of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request is made for a 
yea-and-nay vote, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from New York 
has the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS, I did not want to interrupt. I thought we 
were going to have a vote, and I wanted to ask the Senator 
from New York to give his version of this. matter. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is what I was about to do, 

Mr. President, as the Senator from Nebraska states, this 
matter is one which might perhaps be called one of policy. The 
Springfield Arsenal is the only arsenal which the Government 
owns. It has been the home of rifle making for generations, 
It is the only place in the entire United States where the art 
of making a military rifle is being preserved, At no other point 
in this country is a military rifle made. 

It is perfectly true that we have. 2,800,000 serviceable rifles 
in. the hands of troops or in storage in the United States to-day. 
It is perfectly true that from the immediate military stand- 
point, or from the standpoint of the immediate future, we, do 
not need any additional rifles. The question is, Do we need to 
preserve the art of making a rifle in this country? That is all 
that there is before the Senate. 

Prior to the war the Springfield Arsenal was running at very 
low capacity. When we went into the war we were astounded 
to find out that the Springfield Arsenal had been turning out 
only 75 rifles. a day for a year or two or three years before we 
went to war with Germany. We paid the penalty for that 
folly by having to go to private manufacturers and accept a 
British-designed, rifle, readjust it to American ammunition, and 
spend millions and millions and millions before we could get 
rifles for our.soldiers, The Springfield Arsenal had been 
neglected. With war staring us in the face for two years at 
least we dawdled along at 75 rifles per day, just a little group 
of men under the employ of the United States Government who 
knew something about making a rifle with which our men could 
defend themselves and their country. 

The Senate committee proposes that $375,000 be appropriated 
to keep this arsenal going. It will permit the arsenal to manu- 
facture 30 rifles, per day; that is all. The men employed upon 
those rifles will be the only men in the United States preserv- 
ing the art of rifle making. I think I am accurate in saying 
that these. men are the descendants of rifle makers; that they 
and their families have lived in and about Sprirgfield for 
generations. They are a little group of skilled artisans that 
can. not be duplicated anywhere in this country. It is proposed 
under this appropriation to employ approximately 300 men in 
this great arsenal that employed thousands upon thousands 
when we had to have rifles immediately. A portion of the 300 
will be used in making 30 rifles per day. The rest will be used 
in carrying on certain experimental construction in connection 
with semiautomatic rifles—an undertaking quite different from 
that of the manufacture of the Springfield service riffe. 

The rifles are going to cost us $300,000, less than one-tenth 
of 1 per cent of the money carried in this bill. For one-tenth 
of 1 per cent of all the appropriations that it is suggested shall 
be made for the War Department in its military and nonmili- 
tary activities and all the related activities, for that tiny per- 
centage we hope to keep alive in this country and keep 
gathered together at one spot, at least, in this country the 
knowledge of how to make a military rifle. 

The testimony before the committee was to the effect that a 
production of less than 30 rifles per day would be so grossly 
uneconomical as practically to forbid its being attempted. If 
the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska is adopted, we 
close practically the entire plant. The $75,000 will be largely 
eaten up by administrative expenses, the salaries of watchmen, 
and the cost of heating, lighting, and guarding the property; 
and we might just as well mark this great, old, historic armory 
off the books of the Government and abandon any attempt to 
maintain the art of rifle making in this country. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I have not any objection 
to closing the Springfield Armory. I doubt whether it-is a 
sufficiently valuable purpose, but it was at the suggestion of 
the Senator from New York that I merely moved to reduce 
the proposed appropriation $300,000, so as to leave the arsenal 
in operation for the minor purposes stated by General Peirce 
in his testimony. 

If we are to continue the manufacture of rifles for the pur- 
pose of educating men in the manufacture of rifles, I do not 
see any reason why we should not continue the manufacture of 
heavy artillery, or*why we should not continue the manufac- 
ture even of chemicals for chemical warfare, although we are 
trying to agree with the nations not to use it, or why we 
should net go on with the building of battleships just simply 
for the purpose of keeping men employed in building battle- 
ships and training them in the work. There is no more real 


reason why artisans should be kept manufacturing rifles that 
are not used and can not be used within our day than there is 
for keeping men employed in manufacturing armor that we 
do not intend to use, for the ostensible reason of keeping 
people educated in that art. 

The United States is not the only place where rifles are 
manufactured. They are manufactured in all of the great na- 
tions of Europe; and these men are not the only men in the 
world who know anything about manufacturing rifles. [t will 
not become a lost art simply because we stop the manufactufe 
of the rifles. It is true that these men have been devoting 
themselves to that particular thing, and it is true that they 
are high-priced men and receive very large pay; but it is a 
policy that is involved. Are we justified, in an appropriation 
bill to supply the Army of the United States, in bringing in 
here and there large expenditures, amounting in this case to 
nearly a thousand dollars a day, year in and year out, simply 
for the purpose of keeping people educated in the art of war- 
fare? 

I do not care to. enter upon a further discussion, but I ask 
to have inserted in my remarks the testimony of General 
Peirce on this subject before the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


MANUFACTURE OF SMALL ARMS AND SMALL-ARMS AMMUNITION AT 
FRANKFORD AND. SPRINGFIELD. 


General Prince. There ig one other consideration that I wished to 
explain that has entered into some of these estimates, and that is 
the desire to keep at. the arsenals @ skeleton force to preserve the 
art of manufacture. In those cases where this ment program 
did not of itself afford the necessary work, and there are two in- 
stances of that: One is at, Frankford Arsenal, where the small-arms 
ammunition is made; and the other is at the Springfield Armory, 
where the small arms are made, 

Now, of the standard caliber .30 ammunition used in the standard 
service rifle, we have enough; on hand for our reserve pu and 
for our actual needs for the coming year; hut we ve some 
money to manufacture some small-arms ammunition at Prankford and 
some rifles at Spri ld it will. be necessary to close those de- 
partments down entir and lose all the men that have any knowledge 
of that sort of work; so that part of this estimate is to provide a 
little work at those © places. The estimates provide for a little 
) ~depriiaeeetinam enti aaceondiriinetie Tina number of men 

e. 

Senator Harris. You say “a little work.” How does that com- 
pare with the amount before the war or last year? I remember, in 
the discussion. befere, that as a matter of fact, we simply made the 
sppropriatien for the arsenal in Pennsylvania for Senator Knox after 

8 speech. You remember that. The showing made was that we 
had all the ammunition necessary. I am in sympathy with what ze 
are trying to do now, to keep a skeleton orga ion, but to manufac- 
ture more ammunition when there is a large quantity on hand would 
not seem to me just and wise. If I am in error about that, I would 
like to hear you. 

General Priscs. We have not sufficient ammunition on hand of all 
the different kinds of small-arms ammunition. We have enough of the 
ball ammunition, but there are various kinds of armor-piercing ammu- 
nition for use —— tanks, and ince ammunition for use in the 
Air Service ;. above all, this caliber .50 ammanition that is used 
in the new caliber .50 machine guns, In those cases we have not any 
satisfactory quantity on hand. So that we are really accomplishing 
two purposes with this money; we are keeping 2 certain small number 
of men employed and keeping alive a force, and at the same time we 
are getting ammunition that is needed. 

Senator Hrrcwcock. How many men are employed? 

General Perrcw, About 700 at Frankford now: There will be less 
than 500 after the Ist of July on this estimute. 

Senator WapsworrTu. I wanted to ask you to set me straight, at 
least, and perhaps it will help the other members of the committee 
also about these different items. Take the bill there, please. Under 
ordnance stores, ammunition, there is $508,500 appropriated. 

General Peirce, Yes. 

Senator WapsworTH. That item begins on line 21, page 65, “ For 
the development, manufacture, rehase, and maintenance of airplane 
bombs, of ammunition for small arms, and for hand use for reserve 
supply.” How is that work distinguished from that under the next 
item, which is “ For manufacture and purchase of ammunition, targets, 
and other accessories for arms, hand and machine gun target 
practice and uction; and ammunition, targets, target materials, 
and other accessories which may be issued for small-arms target prac- 
a etc.? That also says for manufacture and purchase of ammu- 
nition. 

General Prerrce. The items under the latter appropriation are all 
for specific purposes of target practice, and the ammunition used in 
the national matches is special ammunition that is different from the 
service @ tion. 

Senator WapsworTH. Then you want $100,000 for target-practice 


ammunition? 
I have the details here, 


General Pgincm, And for everything else. 
Senater WaApsworrTH. aoe the ammunition made under ordnanee 
stores is made at Frankford 
General Paincm Yes. 
Senator WADSWORTH. Except, perhaps, the bombs? 
General Prrrce. The bombs, of course, are some of them made at 
kford and some at Rock Island. 
nator WADSWORTH. Then that ap be said gen- 
erally to be for the support of the Frank ; or is some of 
it for Body Teen St 


wince. Yes. 
eaptet WapswortH. And the next one; where is that mastly 
spen 


riation ¢ 
rd Arsen 





1922. 


General Pxircs. The target material is either manufactured or pro- 
cured by Rock Island. The ammunition that is purchased, of course, 
comes from private manufacturers. If manufactured, it would be at 
the Frankford Arsenal. 

Senator WapswortH. Is there no service ammunition manufactured 
undc: the second item? 

pecan Prince. Under the small-arms target practice? 

nator WaDSworTH. Yes, 

General Peirce. There is a .30-caliber gallery-practice ammunition 
for training of the Army and there is manufacture of .30-caliber gal- 
lery-practice ammunition for civilian training camps, and there is 
manufacture of special ammunition for the national matches. 

Senator WapSworTH. Special types of small-arms ammunition. It is 
not ordinary service type ammu on? 

General Prircs. No, sir; there is some blank .45-caliber pistol am- 
munition for training pu 

Senator WapSworTH. B 

General Prrrce. Yes. 

Senator WaDSworTuH. In the “ manufacture of arms,” the next item, 
that is at Springfield Arsenal, is it? 

General PErrcy. That is at Springfield; yes, sir. 

Senator Jones of Washington. Generally, as to this preceding item, 
if we should not increase the amount of the House you would then do, 
then, of course, those things that you considered the most important? 

General PEIRCE. Yes. 

Senator Jones of Washington. Do you think that the Army would 
suffer any real serious injury by losing that $400,000? 

General Perrce. I did not get those figures, Senator. 

Senator Jones of Washington. There is $400,000 here for small-arms 
target practice. If we should leave that $400,000 out, do you think 
there would be any serious results? 
th oe Puince. I feel that at least $400,000 will be necessary under 

em. 

Senator Wapswortu. I asked 


ank ammunition? 


" ou a while ago how it was that this 
ear’s appropriation was $250, and next year’s $400,000—why the 
nerease? It seems that there was an unexpended balance from 1921 

and available for 1922, and therefore the additional Soiree for 

1922; was not that it? Have you used up that unexpended balance? I 
think in the House committee it was stated that there was about 
$35,000 carried over. 

General Puirce. $35,000 carried over. 
Senator WapswortH. Then there is a possible $435,000 available? 
General Peirce. Yes. 


MANUFACTURE OF ARMS. 


Senator WapsworTH. Now, what is the next item? 

General Petrce. The next item is ‘‘ Manufacture of arms.” 

Senator WaDsworTH. Yes; that is at the on Armory. The 
estimate was $453,000. What had you expected to do with that? 

General PgircE. There are a number of small items for continuation 
of development work in connection with the semiautomatic rifle, in 
connection with the receiver sight of the caliber .30 shoulder rifle, and 
a number of other items, one of them $4,000, and another $2,000, an- 
other $6,000, and so on; but the main item is for the manufacture of 
United States service rifles, $300,000. That is sufficient, it is esti- 
mated, to produce about 30 rifles a day, which is a very much smaller 
number than has ever been produced at Springfield, and the minimum 
that we figure we can operate the plant for and keep the smallest 
force there that has been maintained at Springfield within my 
recollection. 

Senator SpsNncer. That is, to produce 30 rifles a day you would 
need $450,000? 

General Peirce. No, sir; $300,000. 

Senator SPENCER, Which, with the other items, would make $450,000? 

General Puircs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harris. The rifles manufactured are different from the ones 
used during the war? 

General IRCE. No, sir; we used two rifles during the war, one the 
Springfield rifle of the model of 1903 and the other the model of 1917. 

Senator Harris. I am referring to the Springfield now. 

General Peirce. That is this one. 

Senator Harris. Do you need those rifles? 
over from the war to last? 

General Prince. Yes; we have a very large stock. This is simply 
asked for for the purpose of a continuation of the operation of the 
Springfield Armory ; otherwise we will have to close-it down. 

Senator Harris. How many men are employed there now? 

Gennes Peirce. Less than 400, and it probably will go down to 300 
or under. 

Senator Harris. If we reduce that to $150,000 now, could you not 
hold, & apelenons organization that you could build up in case of ne 
cessity 

General Pertrcn.. Not all of the employees there, of course, would be 
engaged in the manufacture of the rifles. The armory has one other 
function, an issuing function, as well as a manufacturing function. 
But we do not figure that we could operate the manufacturing plant 
at a less rate than 30 rifles a day without going to a prohibitive cost; 
as it is, the manufacture has been concentrated in a few buildings, 
and a considerable part of the plant would be absolutely closed up 
anyway. 

: ‘Senator WapsworTH. You have a small rifle manufactory at Rock 
sland ? 

General PEIRCE. Yes. 

Senator WApSworTH. That is closed down now? 

General PEIRCE. powers closed down, except that they are at 
poees doing a little repairing there. But there is no manufacturing 
going on. 


Have you not enough left 


NUMBER OF RIFLES ON HAND. 


Senator Hircucock. How many rifles have we on hand? 

General Prircs. About 2,000,0 of the model of 1917 rifle, which 
was the modified Enfield rifle we procured during this war, and about 
800,000, I should say, of the Springfield rifle 

Senator Hitcucock. Did you develop any difference between them as 
to re 

Senator ADSworTH. The Springfield rifle was always regarded as 
being a little better. We could not make that rifle fast enough. 

General Parrce. There were three large factories equipped to pro- 
duce the Enfield, and only Springfield and Rock Island equipped to 
produce the Springfield model of 1903. 

Senator Spexcer. Is the ammunition interchangeable? 

General Prrrce. Yes, sir. 

Senator WADSWORTH. This all comes down to the matter of policy, 
Of course, we do not need the 30 rifles a day that you would make? 

General Prirce. No, 


| 
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Senator WapswortH. It is only keeping a little organization going 


so that it will not —. 

Senator Harris. at is what I was trying to develop, Mr. Chair- 
man. It seems to me that 150 men would be a pretty good organiza- 
Sa. They ought to be able to build up from that. You use how 

y now? 

General Prince. There are about 400 there now. 
ee HitcHcock. How many of those are really manufacturing 

e 

General Pairce. I should say that probably 100 of those employees 
are engaged in other—nonmanufacturing—work. 

Senator WapsworTH. You expect to run about 200 men in the actual 
production ? 

General Parircs. Yes. 

Senator WapsworTH. That includes the semiautomatic rifle work? 

General Prrrcs. Yes; gray Gina in the manufacturing way. 

Senator WapsworTH. That is experimental work? 

General Perrcs. Yes. It is tool-room work, pure and‘simple. 
are making models. 

Senator WapswortH. Of course, that is important, that experiment- 
ing. in plans? 

eneral Peirce. Yes. I was at Springfield just before the war when 
it was at the lowest point that it had ever been, and we were turning 
out then 75 rifles a day. We found it difficult to see how we could go 
to a less number and still run the plant without the cost being pro- 
hibitive. We are figuritg it down now by concentrating the machines 
and machine tools, and closing down a large part of the plant, thereby 
shutting off the heat and power and light so that we can get down to 
30 a day, and still operate. 

Senator Hitcucock. That makes a pretty expensive rifle.- 

General Pzirce. Yes; it makes the rifle cost about $30. 

Senator Hircucock. What are other countries doing in the manufac- 
ture of rifles—Great Britain, France, and Italy? 

General Princes. That I have not any definite information on. 

Senator Hitcucocx. Have they not quit? . 

General Prrrcs. I do not thin they have, sir: not any more than 
we have. I think . ty are down to as small a basis as they can 
run on. 

Senator Hitcucocs, Is there enya about the manufacture of 
this rifle that is suca a specialty that men, expert machinists, could 
not take it up? 

General Prrirce. Yes; there is. 


They 


There are things about an instru- 
ment of that sort that is almost impossible to put on paper, that the 
workman learns, and really carries under his hat, and we find that 
wherever a plant of that kind has been closed and the force has been 
entirely dissipated, it takes a surprisingly long time to collect a new 
force and get it into ay production. : 

Senator Hitcncock. During the war we did succeed in making sev- 
eral million rifles on rather short notice, did we not? 

General Peirce. We did, sir; but the only reason they were able to 
do that was that they had three way large factories, of great 
capacity and employing many thousands of men, who had been produc- 
ing this Enfield rifie for more than a year prior to our entrance into 
the war. Those three factories could be thrown at once onto the 
production of the modified Enfield, and the modifications were so 
slight in character that they did not affect the production materially. 

Senator HitcnHcocKk. Suppose we should ow, become engaged in 
war during the next 10 years, some time; we would have something to 
start with, something like 3,000.000 rifles. Would we not be able, with 
that great number ‘to start with, to organize and start in the manu- 
facture, even if we dropped it now, with ordinary good mechanics and 
experts, in a short time? 

General Prircs. Of course, to begin with, we would not have the 
3,000,000 rifles by that time. There is a certain wastage every year 
of the stock on hand. I can say that it took a year and a half— 
about a year and a half—for those factories that I spoke of to get 
really into production, after they started, with all the pressure that 
there was upon them in the war, before we got into it. It also took 
us, at Springfield, almost a year to get into full production there, 
with the war pressure on us. So that these things are not easy. You 
can not make as much haste as it would seem possible to make. In 
those times everything makes fot delay and nothing makes for 
acceleration. 5 

Senator Hircncock. You estimate you will make 30 rifles a day 
there at a cost of $30 apiece? 

General Prrrce. $30. 

Senator Hircncock. Is that correct? 

General Peirce. That is 10,000 rifles. 

Senator HircucocKk. So that it takes $900 a day really to mannu- 
facture rifles that you do not need, virtually for the purpose of keep- 
ing men trained for the purpose of manufacture? 

General Prerrce. Keeping the plant alive; yes, sir. 

Senator Harris. Could you not arrange to have those men manu- 
facture something else and hold your organization together, and let 
them be at work on something we need instead of on something we 
do not need? Is there not anything else that you could.manufacture? 

General Peirce. There is nothing else in the ordnance line that that 
plant would be equipped for making for which we have any more 
money, at least, than we have for rifles. That is a plant that is 
specially designed, laid out, and equipped for the manufacture of 
rifles. Not only the type of machines but the number required for 
the different operations are all calculated, and the location and se- 
quence of the machines as placed is determined on that basis, so that 
it does not lend itself to other purposes. 

Senator Hitcucock. Are you operating more than one plant? 

General Perrce. No, sir. . 

Senator Hircucock. Just that at Springfield? | 

General Pgirce. Just at Springfield. The Rock Island plant is closed 
down. 

Senator Hrrcucock. What was the pre-war manufacture at Spring- 
field? 

General Peirce. As I said, the lowest that they had ever gotten, to 
my knowledge, was 75 rifles a day. That was just before the war. 

Senator Hrreucock. At what cost was that? 

General Petrrce. That was around $17, Senator, at that time. 

Senator WapsworTtH. Wages have gone up in the meantime. 
have practically doubled? 

Senator Hircncock. You said there were 700 men manufacturin 
ammunition. Does that mean all kinds of ammunition for all purposes 

General Perrce. That was the entire activity at Frankford. or in- 
stance, there are various kinds of small-arms ammunition, and there 
are also made there optical instruments and fuses for field artillery, 
That number was the entire number. 

Senator Hrrcucock. That is, those 700 men were not working on 
ammunition entirely? 


Wages 
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General Prermcs. No, sir. 

Senator Hrrcucock. What’ number were working on ammunition? 

General Peirce. I have not an estimate of that. Major Harris says 
there were about 300. 

Senator HircucecK. Does that mean—have we any other men em- 
ployed in the manufacture of ammunition than the 300? 

Major Harris. No, sir; Frankford is the only place we make the 
small-arms ammunition. 

Senator Hircncock. Then, what you had there were employed on 
ammunition for artillery and other purposes? 

General Prince. The only thing done in that line is the manufacture 
of some fuses, which is at Frankford, and some development work at 
Picatinny Arsenal in the manufacture of experimental shells and fuses, 
There is no artillery ammunition and there is no artillery shell being 
made for service. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before the Senate 
votes upon this matter, I should like to make an inquiry for 
information. I had an idea that the private manufacturers of 
rifles in the United States—Colt, Remington, Savage, and so 
forth—had brought the art to a very high state of perfection. 
Is there so very much difference between the manufacture of 
an Army rifle—I mean, as a matter of the art—and the manu- 
facture of rifles for hunting purposes, in which, perhaps, we may 
not lead the world, but we are certainly in the front rank of 
manufacturing arms of that character? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is the question directed to me? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I shall be very glad to have the 
information from any source. I had an idea that in case of 
necessity we might be able to get skilled labor from those who 
have been employed in manufacturing arms in private estab- 
lishments. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is my judgment, Mr. President. I 
do not think it will take many months to take any skilled arti- 
san engaged in rifle manufacture or arms manufacture in any 
private establishment and drill him into this manufacture. In 
fact, we did that very thing during the war. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; Mr. President; we did not do that 
very thing during the war. We did almost the opposite. We 
found that we could not make in the United States military 
rifles of our own pattern, and what we had to resort to was this: 
We found that two companies in the United States, prior to our 
entrance into the war, had after two years of struggle in their 
shops, learned how to make the British military rifle, and we had 
to adopt that. We could not make our own rifle, after wé went 
into the war, outside of the Springfield armory. There must 
be some difference between the manufacture of a military rifle 
and that of a sporting rifle, because none of the plants that make 
the sporting rifle could be converted into the making of the mili- 
tary rifle. In fact, we went to the other extreme, and asked 
the plants that were making a military rifle for Great Britain 
to stop making them for Great Britain here in the United States 
and make them for us. They had taken two years to build up 
their organizations fit to make a military rifle. We seized their 
organizations, as it were, and made them turn out rifles for us. 

That accounts for 2,000,000 of the 2,800,000 rifles we now 
have on hand. Two millions of the rifles to which the Senator 
from Nebraska refers are British-model rifles, not Springfield 
rifles. They have been rechambered and recalibered to fit our 
ammunition, but they are a British model. They can not be 
made again in this country, and they can not be made anywhere 
else, because there is not a factory in the world that is now 
tooled to make those rifles. Of course, they are going to last 
us a long time; there is no doubt about that; but when the 
time comes when we shall need rifles, somewhere, some day— 
and I fear we shall, somewhere, some day—I hope that we 
shall have at least a little nucleus of men that know how to 
make the Springfield rifle, the best rifle in the world. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it is true that of these 
2,800,000 rifles we have on hand, 2,000,000 are the adapted En- 
field rifle. They shoot the same ammunition, and they have the 
same results the old Springfield had. There are the lovers of the 
Springfield rifle, and the advocates of it, who think it is a little 
better, but the two rifles have substantially the same range, as 
was demonstrated during the war. They have a little better 
range, as I recall, than the German Army rifle. We have on 
hand 2,800,000 interchangeable rifles, shooting the same ammu- 
nition, whether they are called Springfields or Enfields. The 
testimony before the committee showed that at the time we went 
into the war there were three factories in the United States 
making this Enfield rifle. They had been making the Enfield 
rifle for the use of the British, but shortly after we went into 
the war they began manufacturing the Enfield rifle for us, using 
the same sized ammunition we were using in our Springfield 
rifle. Our soldiers used those rifles effectively, their range was 
found good, their accuracy was beyond any criticism, and we 
have them now. To say that the manufacture of Springfield 
rifles is likely to become a lost art, and that we could not take 
it up if many years from now we were involved in a war, and 
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the present supply of rifles should fail, is to my mind unrea- 
sonable. Certainly, for the outbreak of any war we have more 
rifles on hand than we have of any other supply, and it is not 
conceivable that at the outbreak of a war we would need over 
the 2,800,000 we now have on hand, They might become obso- 
lete; there may be a better rifle at that time, but those rifles 
are as good as now exist in the world, and that supply certainly 
is an ample provision for any possible war. I think, taking 
into account the fact that we are trying to do away with war, 
it probably is very excessive. 
I read a few lines of the testimony before the committee: 


Senator Hircncock. Are you operating more than one plant? 
General Prrrce. No, sir. 
Senator Hircucock. Just that at Springfield? 


——- Perce. Just at Springfield. The Rock Island plant is closed 
wn. 


a cepator Hircncock, What was the pre-war manufacture at Spring- 
e! 


General Pertrcn. As I said, the lowest that they had ever gotten, to 
my knowledge, was 76 rifles a day. That was just before the war. 

Senator Hitcncock. At what cost was that? 

General Perrce. That was around $17, Senator, at that time. 

I call attention to the fact that they are being manufactured 
now at a cost of $30. Prior to that this tesimony was given: 

Senator Hitcncock. How many rifles have we on hand? 

General Pxrircr. About 2,000,000 of the model of 1917 rifle, which 
was the modified Enfield rifle we procured during this war, and about 
800,000, I should say, of the Springfield rifle 


Senator Hircucock. Did you develop any “difference between them as 
to efficiency ? 


Senator Wapswortn. The Springfield rifle was always regarded as 
being a little better. We could not make that rifle fast enough. 7 

General Peircs. There were three large factories equipped to produce 
the Enfield, and 7 —— and Rock Island equipped to produce 
the Springfield model of 1903. 

Senator Spmncer. Is the ammunition interchangeable? 

General Prirce. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wapsworts. This all comes down to the matter of policy. 
Of course, we do not need the 30 rifles a day that you would make? 

Sosaies Wanawobo It is only keeping a little organization going so 

nator . 
that it will not perish. eee a ese 

That is the issue. If the Congress feels justified, in an appro- 
priation bill, as a matter of policy, keeping the organization of 
men manufacturing rifles that are not needed, those in favor 
of that item will support this provision. 

Mr. BORAH. How many men are employed there, and in pos- 
session of this art of making rifles, how many experts? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. My recollection is that there are 300, but 
I am not entirely sure of that. 

Mr. LODGE. I think that is correct. 

Mr. BORAH. Suppose a war should come, and we should 
need that rifle; we would have only 300 men in the United 
States who knew how to make it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That would be the conclusion, 

Mr. BORAH. That would not do us any good. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I can not see that this is anything more 
than employing men to manufacture something which, after it 
is manufactured, might as well be thrown into the ocean. 

Mr. LODGH. Mr. President, the arsenal under consideration 
happens to be in the State which my colleague and I represent. 
As the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] has said, it 
is one of the oldest, perhaps the oldest arsenal in the United 
States, I think certainly the oldest establishment for the manu- 
facture of fine military rifles. 

I do not sympathize with the doctrine of disarmament by 
example, disarming the United States alone, when no other 
country is disarming. Nor am I in sympathy with the idea, 
which is, no doubt, founded in fact to a certain extent, that if 
we close this arsenal down and should need rifles, we could 
probably buy them from some other country. I think it is 
better to have them made here; that it is very important that 
we should maintain that industry in making those military 
rifles, which are made nowhere else in the United States. I 
believe it is generally regarded that the Springfield new model 
is the best rifle there is, and I think it very important that this 
industry should not be extinguished. 

As the Senator from New York has pointed out, it took two 
years to get some of the factories which made sporting rifles 
into condition to make military rifles, and although 300 men 
may be a small number, you have there the expert knowledge 
which makes it possible to expand it very rapidly if you need 
expansion. 

I think it is somewhat like saying, “We are not at war; we 
are not likely to be at war, and as it costs a good deal of money 
to fire the guns on board ship, why do it?” If anything should 
go wrong, it is very desirable to have some men in the United 
States who are not foreigners who do know how to fire the 
big guns on board ship. ; 

The economy which would destroy this industry is the kind 
of economy from which this country has suffered frightfully 
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every time it has had a war. It means ‘the abolishing of all 


"preparation, and we ‘know how frightfully that has cost us‘ 


every time we have been unfortunately obliged to go to war. I 
believe it would be a great economic mistake, and no advantage 
to the cause of peace to break up that group of expert working- 
men, just as I think it would be an intolerable mistake to break 
up our Army or our Marine Corps. 

I hope for that reason that this arsenal, which has always 
done such good work, which has these ‘trained men, will, on a 
very small scale, be maintained. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want to 
ask the Senator from New York if any of the large nations of 
the world have abandoned the business of manufacturing wili- 
tary arms. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
do not know. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If we adopt ‘this amendment, 
does it mean that the United States would go out of the busi- 
ness of manufacturing arms? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Yes; ‘military rifles. We would make 
no more. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY-—-THE MORSE CASE. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent, that three editorials which I shall read may be ,pub- 
lished in the REcorp in 8-point type as a part of my remarks. 

The first is from the New York World of to-day, the first 
column on the editorial page, under ‘the headline, “ Sharing 
the blame.” It reads: 

SHARING THE BLAME. 


“Giuatted with normalcy, the esteemed Tribune hysterically 
impleres Congress to adjourn at once in order to save the No- 
vember elections and protect the administration’s prestige. It 
regards the situation as so serious that it appeals to the Presi- 
dent to intervene long enough to get the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives out of Washington. 

“Tf that were done, if the tariff and the bonus were put 
aside, the Tribune thinks that Republican control of the next 
Congress would be made secure, and the administration would 
be able to carry out its “future program,” whatever that 
May be. 

“But to what good? If the Republicans carry Congress in 
the fall the Sixty-eighth Congress will have the same leaders 
as the Sixty-seventh Congress, unless Republican luck should 
bring about the defeat of the Lodges, the McCumbers, the Ford- 
neys, and the Mondells. Pven in that event their successors 
would be equally duli-minded reactionaries who had achieved 
leadership through seniority, and the legislative branch of the 
Government would be in the same mess that it is now. 

“Bad as Congress is, its adjournment would not transform 
Mr. Harding into a leader. Neither would it vindicate Attorney 
General Daugherty or establish public confidence in Secretary 
Fail or reduce taxation or whitewash Newserry or change by so 
much as a comma'the record on which the Republicans must 
make their appeal to the country in November. 

“It is easy to abuse Congress, but Congresses differ from one 
another less than most people think. The average of intelli- 
gence does not change much, however majorities change. The 
difference between a competent Congress and an incompetent 
Congress is mainly a matter of leadership, and the American 
party system has vested the leadership in the President. 

“Given a Congress of his own party, a President who knows 
what he wants done can usually manage to get it done. The 
country may not be satisfied with the achievement, but it will 
know what it is voting about when ft goes to the polls, and the 
party in power will have something on which it can ask for a 
vote of confidence, : 

“The failure of the Sixty-seventh Congress has been almost 
wholly a failure in leadership, and the full responsibility goes 
further back than Mr. Harding’s nomination. In order to man- 
ufacture a fictitious issue against Mr. Wilson the Senators who 
controlled the Republican National Convention in 1920 set up 
the fiction that Mr. Wilson was a tyrant and a despot who. had 
tried to overthrow the legislative branch of the Government. 
In order to carry out this myth Mr. Harding abdicated.all claim 
to leadership long in advance of his election. The President 
was ‘to go his way and Congress was to go its way, but the.com- 
munion of the ‘best minds’ wonld make it certain that both 
would be going in the same direction at the same time. 

“The usurpation argument against Mr. Wilson was thoroughly 
dishonest, but the Republican Senators maintained it so vigor- 
ously that Mr. Harding has never dared to assert himself as 
leader of the party, and as a result Congress is in the worst 
muddle that the country has seen for a generation. The muddle 


I have no information on that score; I 





will continue until Mr. Harding becomes the leader of his party 
in fact'as well as name or there is a new administration. 

“A Congress that is left to driftis bound'to drift. There have 
been times when the leadership within Congress was strong 
enough to hold it ‘toa consistent program even when the Execu- 
tive was weak, but there has been no instance in which Congress 
was able to function with any degree of intelligence when both 
the Executive and congressional leadership was flabby. 

“ Governor Miller, of New York, has made a convincing dem- 
onstration of the capacity of a strong, capable leader to obtain 
extraordinary results from a mediocre legislature. If Mr. Hard- 
ing had been a Nathan L. Miller the record of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress would have been radically different. That is the whele 
story, and Mr. Harding can not get rid of his own responsibili- 
ties merely by getting rid of Congress. Whatever blame there 
is for the record, he must share it.” 

From the independent Philadelphia Record editorial page of 
todlay I read an editorial, in the second column, appearing 
under the headline— 

BALLINGER AND DAUGHERTY. 


“When the New York World says that ‘the Attorney General 


has already become the Ballinger of the Harding administra- 


tion,’ it seems to us to be doing rather an injustice to the gentle- 
man who was President Taft's first Secretary of the Interior. 
Ballinger was never.a person of much importance or influence, 
and previous to his appointment to the Cabinet was no better 
known to the American public than he has been since he dropped 
into oblivion. He was not a politician of commanding author- 
ity, and hailed from one of the smallest States of the Union— 
Washington—so far as prestige is concerned. 

“The charge against Ballinger, and the one which drove him 
from office, was that he unduly favored large interests which 
desired to exploit the natural resources of Alaska. If. there 
were any partisan complications in the case they have been for- 
gotten. 

“Harry M. Daugherty is a much more formidable figure in 
every way. He has been a leading politician of Ohio for many 
years, and it was through his backing that Warren G. Harding 
was brought out as a presidential candidate, though having 
little strength either in his own State or in the country at 
large.” 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I dislike to interrupt the 
Senator, but I wish to call his attention to the rapt attention 
he is receiving from the other side of the Chamber at this time. 
The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, La Fot.ette) is one who can 
afford to hear it without a cringe and without a blush, and for 
that reason he is here. But the others have gone. 

There is an animal called .the estrich, who sometimes puts his 
head in the sand and fancies he is not seen, although in that 
way he makes other portions of his anatomy enly the more 
prominent. There are those who put their fingers in their ears 
and fancy they have silenced the accusing voice, because having 
made themselves dunib they no longer hear it. Gentlemen may 
hide their heads in the sand and put their fingers in their ears, 
but along about November in thunder tones they will hear, 
“ Daugherty!” “Daugherty!” “ Daugherty!” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Continuing the editorial which 
was so pleasantly and pertinently interrupted by my brilliant 
friend from Kentucky, I read: 

“He Ln 

That is, Daugherty— 

“had.an active part in nominating Mr. Harding at Chicago and 
in managing his campaign. It was in gratitude fer these sery- 
ices and because of their long personal friendship that the 
President selected him for the Cabinet, despite the vigorous 
opposition. to his. choice. a 

“Daugherty differs from Ballinger largely in his much 
greater powers for mischief. With his low standards of public 
merality and his belief in the efficacy of practical politics he is 
accused of turning the Department of Justice into a political 
machine. If he has failed to prosecute war grafiers the suspi- 
cien is that these grafters have some pull, either as prominent 
Republicans or in some other way, and that he is protecting 
them. His connection with the Morse case is unsavory because 
of the trickery used in persuading President Taft to pardon 
that notorious person. In his year and a quarter in the Depart- 
ment of Justice he has not a single notable achievement to his 
credit so far as the public is aware. This record is in striking 
eontrast with that of his predeeessors. 

“Ballinger. was a weakling in comparison with the sinister 
figure of the Attorney General, the practical political manager, 
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corporation agent, and wirepuller. If Mr. Harding is wise he 
will give heed to public sentiment on this subject. To imitate 
General Grant’s example and stand by friends, whether good or 
bad, will be suicidal. Harry M. Daugherty is capable of bring- 
ing much greater discredit upon his administration than Ballin- 
ger ever did upon President Taft.” 

From the Baltimore Sun of to-day I read from the editorial 
page, as follows: 

THE WHITPWASH OF SILENCE, 

“To whitewash a fence in springtime is an excellent idea. It 
makes it look better, and if it is a bit rotten it conceals the evi- 
dence of decay. To whitewash a public official at any time of 
the year is a foolish thing, and it is especially foolish when an 
election is coming on. ; 

“The Republican majority in the House of Representatives is 
making this mistake with regard to Attorney General Daugh- 
erty. The two Republicans who have been demanding an in- 
vestigation of the causes of the Attorney General’s delay in 
prosecuting war frauds and war grafters are suppressed in the 
interest of party repute, and the whitewash brush and the white- 
wash pail of discreet silence are employed to give a wholesome 
and attractive aspect to the Attorney General’s domains. 

“There may be nothing to hide, but the political friends of 
Mr. Daugherty are doing their best to create the impression that 
there is something back of the charges that will not bear in- 
vestigation. One of the names that will be heard most fre- 
quently from every stump in the congressional campaign will be 
that of Mr. Harding’s reputed mentor and close friend, Mr. 
Daugherty, of Ohio,” 

Another of these great daily papers says that among the 40 


rooms which Daugherty has rented for his prosecuting staff, one. 


ought to be devoted to himself, in order that he may be investi- 
gated as to the trickery and fraud and the perjury committed 
in the case of the notorious criminal, Charles W. Morse. 

Mr. President, the office of Attorney General is one of the 
highest in importance. It ought to be filled by a lawyer who is 
capable and who is honest. It ought to be filled by a man who 
is worthy to wear the shoes of Edmund Randolph, of William 
Wirt, of Hugh Legare, of Reverdy Johnson, of Jeremiah Black, 
and many brilliant and able lawyers who have filled that office 
so worthily. It ought to be filled by a man who is proud of the 
profession that gave to the world such glorious lawyers as 
Ulpian and Tully, whose names come ringing down the corridor 
of time; such men as Sir Samuel Romilly and Thomas Erskine; 
such men as Daniel Webster and Henry Clay. The office ought 
to be filled by a man whose conception of his profession is that 
it is one of the noblest that ever a man embraced, giving him 
splendid opportunities to protect the widow in her rights and 
the persecuted man in his liberties. 

I have heard in my life many a sweet word, but outside of 
my own domestic circle I have never heard sweeter words than 
the verdict of a jury, which gave me the right to put back 
into the hands of a mother the child which she was about to 
lose, or back in the arms of his wife the man who was being 
tried for a capital offense. “ We, the jury, find the defendant 
not guilty,” are words which every lawyer loves to hear, when 
he feels that he has been pleading the cause of the innocent. 

Mr, President, this Attorney General thinks that he can draw 
around himself the cloak of mystery and maintain unbroken 
silence when almost every newspaper in the land is clamoring 
for him to speak, and when the voters already are on their 
way to the polls to pronounce their yerdict. 

Mr. President, the newspapers inform us that the noble ef- 
forts of Republican Congressmen JOHNSON and Wooprvurr to 
get an investigation of the Department of Justice have been 
choked down in the other House. That is another of the blun- 
ders Mr. Daugherty is making. The American people admire 
a man who will face his enemies and who, if he has to go 
down, will go down fighting, like the sailor on the battleship 
and the soldier on the battle line. They do not love a man 
who skulks, who slinks away, who will not face his enemies, 
who will not answer material charges when made by persons 
responsible, as they have been made here on the floor of the 
Senate by representatives of great sovereign States. 

Mr. Daugherty has been charged again and again with hay- 
ing falsified as to the Morse case and his connection with it, 
and he does not answer because he can not. He has been 
charged with having ordered the release of the British ship 
J. M. Young, which, had come into New York Harbor with a 
eargo of liquor, in violation of the Federal statutes. It has 
been charged that T. B. Felder, the unspeakably corrupt crook, 
came here to Washington City and prevailed upon the Attorney 
General to telegraph to New York to have the proceedings dis- 
missed and the liquor restored to those who had it in charge. 
He has been specifically charged with having ordered the re- 
lease of $200,000 worth of wine seized in up-State New York, 


The wine was released, although those who had it were violat- 
ing the law of the land. He has been charged with having 
stopped the proceedings against four or five dry agents who 
had proven recreant to their trust, and had illegally released 
2,000,000 gallons of whisky in New York. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I yield te the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. Has the Senator read the great and highly 
unctuous address of the Attorney General to the Bar Associa- 
tion of America at Cincinnati? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. If the Senator from Kentucky is 
alluding to the most recent one, I have not read it. 

Mr. STANLEY. It is a most devout address. I understand 
that he submitted it to the head of a great propaganda in favor 
of more drastic sumptuary legislation for his approval before 
it was given to the Associated Press. Now, in all fairness, 
does the Senator from Georgia believe that a multitude of dry 
words ought to excuse a few wet acts? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. We are told in Holy Writ that 
even the devil may quote Scripture, and if he can do that, he 
may also preach sermons, 

Mr. President, another one of these definite charges hurled at 
the Attorney General from this floor, whose records he says he 
does not read, and with whose daily paper he had better become 
more familiar, perhaps, is that he caused the pardon of an Ohio 
millionaire who had violated the Federal law known as the 
Mann Act, the victim being a little 15-year-old girl. What rea- 
son could any honorable lawyer give for recommending a pardon 
in such a case? A crime like that proceeds from deliberation, 
premeditation, full consciousness of guilt, full consciousness of 
the penalty about to be risked ; and when.that penalty falls upon 
him, as the law requires, it is the Attorney General, acting offi- 
cially, who has the President pardon him. My God! what kind 
of reason did the Attorney General give the President of the 
United States for clemency in a case like that? 

Mr. President, the young man who gave to me the information 
for which, as Senators will remember, I did not vouch when I 
stated it here on the floor of the Senate, but which I merely 
called to the attention of the Attorney General, and which he 
has not noticed, was so imprudent as to go to my office without 
looking around to see whether or not he was being shadowed. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Cazgaway] says that the 
Attorney General has had a negro shadowing him. I do not 
know and I do not care whether there is anybody shadowing 
me. I have no secrets to hide, even if Mr. Daugherty has. I 
have nothing to conceal from the agents of W. J. Burns, the 
great detective, who left Georgia in a hurry after his nefarious 
conduct in the Leo Frank case, He just did get away in time. 

As I was saying, Mr. President, this young man was so in- 
discreet as to visit my office without noticing whether or not 
he was being followed, but in 15 minutes after he left my 
office he had been nabbed by one of the Burns men and put 
in jail. For what? For having passed, as they allege, a bad 
check for $30 a year and a half ago. The sleeping dog sud- 
denly woke up when the young man visited my office. The old 
case was suddenly revived, the resurrection and the life came 
into it. In 15 minutes after he left my office, and he is now 
in jail. This morning he was carried before Judge McCoy, of 
the District of Columbia Supreme Court. They were trying 
to railroad him back to Ohio, the State where the hotel is 
located on which he imposed, as alleged, with a $30 check a 
year and a half ago. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I should judge from what the Senator stated 
in his last sentence that if an offense had been committed it 
was against the laws of the State. If that be true, what juris- 
diction did Mr. Burns or the Federal officials have over this 
young man? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. None whatever, Mr. President, 
as I understand the law. It is merely a “ strong-arm method.” 

Well, this young man was taken before Justice McCoy, of the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court. He asked the judge for 
a continuation of his hearing on the extradition proceedings 
until this morning. He believed that he was being “ framed 
up,” and most Senators will so believe. The country at large 
will ask why this sudden action on the old case, a year and a 
half old, about a little $30 check? Why the arrest of this man 
so soon after he had been to a Senator’s office? I did not give 
his name away, but they must have run him down. The 
detectives, when they saw him go to my office, believed that 
he was the man who gave me the information. 

He sent a request through one of the members of the press 
gallery urging me to come to see him this afternoon before the 
prison closed at 5 o’clock, I promised to go, and made ready 
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te go; but my latest information is that the Clevelamd police 
authorities have decided to drep their charges against him. 
I am told that the Cleveland detectives returned this after- 
noon without him. The lawyer of the young man says: that 
this conduct substantiates the young man’s charge that he is 
being “framed up” to keep him from telling me and other 
Senators all that he knews about Felder and Daugherty. 

Mr. President, can this Attorney General remain silent after 
an aceusation like this? Do they think the has no 
sense of honor? Do they think public indignation has lost the 
power to lash public men with its seerpion whip? Do they think 
that publie sentiment can be defied? Are people always going 
to be patient when rich men who debauch little children of 
15 years old are turned out and poor mem are kept in jail for 


having said a few words which did no harm? Let them not. 


think it. The country is aroused, and the country will be 
heard from in the election. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 10871) making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Depart- 
ment, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other 


purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is en agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. [Mr. 
HitcHcock] to the amendment reported by the committee, on 
which the yeas and nays have been erdered. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to eall the roll. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was ealled). Making the 
same announcement as heretofore as to the transfer of my 
pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was Called). Making the same 
abnouncement as to the transfer of my pair which I made on 
the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the 
last vete, I vote “ nay.’ 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as on the last vote with refer- 
ence to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. EDGH. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwxEn] te the junior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr, pu Pont} and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). The senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is 
necessarily absent, and I am paired with him for the day. I 
find I can transfer that pair to the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Kreyrs]. I do so, and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Ihavea pair with the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. Not being able to secure a trans- 
fer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HALE. . the same announcement as heretofore 
with regard to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Eixrns] to the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CuLserson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I inquire if the ot Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] has voted 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The senior Senator from New 
Jersey has not voted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have a general pair with that 
Senator, and in his absence, being unable to secure a transfer 
of the pair, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SauTH] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Haxgrerp], and al- 
lew my vote to. stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. F'tercHer]; and 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TramMerr]. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 47, as follows: 

YEAS—18. 
Stanley 


ha fo 
La Follette Underwood 
nsdell Watson, Ga. 


Harrison 
Heflin 


Borah 
Caraway 
Dial 
Gerry 
Harris 


Ashurst Edge 
Curtis Ernet 
Capper Dillingham France 


Walsh, Mass. 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 
§ Willis 
Spencer 
NOT VOTING—Al1. 
Snith 
Stanfield 
Swanson 
Trammell 
= yalsh, Ment. 
eller 
Williams 


Moses 

Nicholson 

Norbeck 
rman 


Pletcher 
ard Frelinghuysen 
Glass 


Goodin 


Colt 
Crow 


Culberson Har Owen 
du Pont ‘ 


Keyes Pittman 
Elkins McCormick Reed 
Fernald McKellar Shields 


So Mr. Hircucock’s amendment to the amendment of the 
committee was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment of the comanliine, 

The amendment was agreed t 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may we now go back to 
the first amendment which was passed over, commencing on 
page 15? It has to do with the commissioned and enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Regular Army. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if we can have a test vote upon 
the amendment on page 24, so far as I am individually con- 
cerned I shall not desire to delay the matter further. I do not 
know whether any other Senator desires to discuss this ques- 
tiom or not, but. the circumstances are such that I shall not 
undertake to discuss it this afternoon. If I cam have a yea- 
and-nay vote upon that amendment, I shall be content to let 
the matter go. That will test the question of the size of the 


Army, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It will. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, does the Senator naw refer to the 
item commencing on line 15? 

Mr. BORAH. Line 15, page 24. 

Mr. KING. May I inguire of the Senator if that amendment 
is rejected whether that would automatically reduce the Army 
to the number provided in the House bill? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; 115,000. Upon that, Mr. ‘President, if the 
Senator in charge of the bill is willing that we shall have a 
vote at this time, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have no objection, of 
eourse, to the yeas‘and nays. I think for the purpose of the 
Recerp, at least, and possibly for the information of Senators, 
I sheuld make a statement concerning the enlisted strength of 
the Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair understands, the 
yea-and-nay vete is desired upon the amendment on lines 15 to 
21 on page 24. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The amendment is to strike out and 
substitute. The amendment really extends from line 5 to line 
21, inclusive. 

Mr. President, the House provides specifically for a Regular 
Army of 115,000 men. When I use the term “ Regular Army” 
and discuss these figures, I exclude the Philippine Scouts, as 
they are not included in this appropriation, “ Pay of enlisied 

.” In passing, I may say that the strength of the Philip- 
pine Scouts is 6,991 men. Let us call it 7,000 for easy figuring. 

The House, as I said, provides for a strength of 115,000 
American Regulars. The present authorized strength, in ac- 
eordance with the terms of the Army appropriation bill passed 
nearly a year ago, is 150,000 American Regulars. The present 
actual strength of the Regulars is 134,000 men, 16,000 below 
the authcrized strength of 150,000. 

The reason for the Army having fallen so far below the 
strength authorized by the Congress for the fiscal year 1922, 


-and appropriated for by the Congress for the fiscal year 1922, 


is that the appropriation for transportation of the Army -for 
this fiseal year, 1922, was so drastically cut that the Army re- 
eruiting service has had to confine its efforts for the last six 
months or so to recruiting only in the immediate vicinity of 
Army posts, where the recruits, as they were picked up by the 
recruiting parties, could be sent on their own feet or in an Army 
autemobile to the Army post. For several months past there 
has been no fund available for the transportation of recruits 
fmem the centers. of pepulation to the recruiting depots, the 
tramspertation item having been exhausted. That accounts for 
the deerease of the Army by 16,000 men below the authorized 
and appropriated for strength. This bill proposes that the 
average strength of the Regular Army, exclusive of the Phifip- 
pine Scouts, shall be for the next fiscal year, 1923, the total of 
123,000: men, 1,000: less than we actually have to-day, and 17,000 
less than the Congress authorized as of to-day. 
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Their distribution, roughly speaking, would be somewhat as 
follows: Overseas, exclusive of troops on the Rhine, there 
_ would be, in round figures, 30,000 men. That includes the Porto 
Rico Regiment, of Infantry, which is a part of the Regular 
Army, and, roughly, there are 1,400 men on the island of Porto 
Rico. It includes the garrison at Panama, which is to be fixed 
at 10,000 men. It includes the garrison at Hawaii, which should 
be 15,000 men. It includes in the Philippine Islands approxi- 
mately 8,000 white Regular Americans, ‘There are to-day in 
the Philippine Islands, let me say, a little over 6,500 white 
troops. It is the purpose of the department to bring back about 
half of them to continental United States, or else to Hawaii, 
and to reduce the Philippine white garrison to a trifle over 
3.000. 

There would be 570 men in China, stationed at Tientsin, 
guarding the railway communication between Tientsin and 
Peking, in accordance with an arrangement made following the 
Boxer troubles in 1902. 

There would be 558 men as the entire garrison of Alaska. 
These total in the neighborhood of 30,000 men overseas, outside 
of the continental limits of the United States, leaving for the 
United States approximately 103,000 men of all arms and 
branches, overhead, noncombatant, nonmobile, and mobile troops 
of every kind and description. . 

Of the 102,000 or 108,000 men to be stationed in and over the 
United States approximately 25,000, or one-fourth of them, are 
stationed along or near the Mexican border, in the States of 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California. 

Excluding the border contingents, which can not be reduced 
when one considers that they cover a frontier of 1,900 miles, we 
will have then in the United States for general purposes, to 
meet any kind of an emergency which may arise, and for which 
Federal troops may be used, about 77,000 men, including all 
overhead. Now I want to tell the Senate about the overhead 
and about the noncombatant troops, whose numbers must be de- 
ducted from this total number of available troops. 

The use of chemical warfare has been denied by treaty. So 
the chemical-warfare contingent, numbering 403 men, not a very 
impressive contingent, may I say to the Senator from Idaho, 
must be subtracted. 

The Coast Artillery Corps mans the seacoast fortifications, 
and ean not be sent away. There are 9,088 of them in the 
United States. 

There are 5,754 enlisted men in the Army detached from or- 
ganized units and attached to the units of the National Guard, 
or Organized Reserves, the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in 
the several schools, colleges, and universities, and at the service 
schools, engaged directly or indirectly in these services in as- 
sisting in the teaching of citizen soldiers. 

In the Finance Department, a noncombatant branch, there are 
426 men. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, are the men in the item last men- 
tioned but one, 5,754 men, enlisted men or enlisted men and 
officers ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are ail enlisted men. 
ing of nothing but enlisted men. 

Mr. KING. Are there not a great many officers employed in 
teaching in the various colleges? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are, but not as many officers as 
men, 

Mr. KING. Arte they embraced within the 5,000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I am speaking only of enlisted 
men, There are 5,754 enlisted men engaged upon a character 
of work which is of exceeding value, and which is tremendously 
appreciated by the citizen components of the Army of the 
United States, the Organized Reserves, the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, and the National Guard. 

The medical department numbers 6,649 enlisted men. The 
Ordnance Department, a noncombatant branch, numbers 3,343 
enlisted men. The ‘Quartermaster Corps, which, generally 
speaking, is known as a noncombatant branch, but a portion of 
which, of course, accompanies combat troops into the field for 
purposes of supply, numbers 9,814. 

The figures I am giving are the numbers in the noncombatant 
or nonmobile or overhead detachments or branches in the 
United States, and the sum total of them must be subtracted 
from the 77,000 men who are available all over the United 
States for any kind of emergency after the further deduction 
of 25,000 men along the border, and adding up these overhead, 
nonmob'le, and noncombatant troops, we find that they foot 
up. to 35,477. 

Subtracting them from approximately 77,000 men, you find 
that you have not quite 40,000 men in the United States who 
can be used as a striking force outside of and in addition to 
the 25,000 men along the border, 


I am speak- 


Counting the men along the border, 25,000, and the other 
mobile, combatant, striking troops, scattered all over this great 
continent, under the terms of the Senate committee bill you 
will have only 65,000 men. 

Some people say that we should disarm still further than 
that. I can not see it. I think we have reached rock-bottom, 
I would not advocate for one moment reducing the overseas 
garrisons below 30,000 men. The men who I have estimated 
will be available for use in the United States include the men 
now in Germany, brought back here; they include 8,500 men 
now in the Philippines to be brought back here. Everything is 
included. All subtractions are made. The last estimate is laid 
before you. I submit, Senators, that America should not de- 
crease her forces any lower than they are decreased. In my 
judgment it would be folly to do so. Already the Regular 
Army finds it almost impossible to carry on the missions and 
functions imposed upon it by the national defense act passed 
by Congress itself, 

Reduce it any further and it will be absolutely necessary for 
the War Department and the Army to come to Congress and 
ask the Congress to restate its mission; ask the Congress, 
“Do you want us to maintain the overseas garrisons at proper 
strength? Do you want us to detach officers and men to help 
the guard and the Organized Reserves? Do you want us to man 
the few fortifications along the seacoast that we are now 
manning?” We are manning to-day only 25 out of 75 in 
continental United States. Fifty seacoast fortifications are 
to-day in the hands of caretakers with the guns not manned 
and no drill or training taking place in connection with them. 

Mr. KING... Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? ° 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The statement was made during the discussion 
over a year or two years ago by one of the distinguished mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee, who reported the so- 
called fortifications bill, as I recall it, that much of the money 
which had been appropriated for fortifications was unneces- 
sarily appropriated, and that a different plan ought to be 
adopted with respect to the fortifications, The idea which was 
conveyed, as I interpreted his remark, was that a different 
method of fortification was required, and that in view of the 
long-range guns, and in view of the submarines and aircraft, 
the present policy of maintaining the coast fortifications was 
somewhat impolitic and archaic. For my own information, I 
would like to inquire whether there has been any modification 
of those plans, or whether the Senator accedes to the accuracy 
of that view? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it would take a military 
expert, a man of long experience and most ripe judgment, to 
comment intelligently on the question of the Senator from Utah. 
I am not competent to do it. I can say, however, for the Sena- 
tor’s information, that we are building no fortifications now, 
with the exception of three. We are building a very important 
fortification at Rockaway Beach to protect the city of New 
York, and we are mounting there a very small number of 16-inch 
rifles, which are about completed. They will be completed this 
summer, mounts and all, 

At the mouth of the Chesapeake Bay, at Fort Story, it ig pro- 
posed to mount a couple of 16-inch rifles, and it is proposed 
also at Panama to strengthen the fortifications at the entrance 
of the canal with 16-inch rifles, it now being conceded that the 
rifles at present at Panama are outranged by the rifles which 
the treaty on the limitation of naval armament permits for- 
eign naval vessels to carry. Aside from those, no fortifications 
are being built. In order to show the Senate that certainly the 
committee can not be charged with extravagance, I am going to 
dissect portions of this bill for just a moment. 

The bill now contains the old Army appropriation bill, the 
old West Point appropriation bill, and the old fortifications bill. 
Those bills provided for the military activities of the War 
Department. If you segregate from the pending bill those 
items which belong to last year’s Army appropriation bill, in- 
cluding the appropriation for West Point, for last year West 
Point was put in the Army appropriation bill, you will find that 
this bill carries a total appropriation for those purposes of 
$261,972,000. 

Last year’s appropriation for the very same and identical 
purpose amounted to $327,688,000. In other words, for the 
military activities, the support of the Regular Army, all its 
fortifications, supplies, transportation, subsistence, and every- 
thing, including West Point and every conceivable military 
operation, the bill carries $65,700,000 less than last year’s bill, a 
direct saving in what might be termed armament or preparation 
for war—$65,700,000. 
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Mr. KING. 
year it has been presumed that there has been some of the 
liquidation process going on, and with the return to normalcy, 
to use President Harding’s expression, there would be a mate- 
rial reduction in the expenses paid for the Army and for the 
Navy. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, the Senator can ascribe it 


If the Senator will permit me, during the past 


to anything he wants to. I am stating facts. The pending 
bill .carries $65,700,000 below last year’s bill, and is that far 
below last year’s appropriations because the committee, in the 
first place, has agreed to a reduction of the Army from 150,000 
to 133,000, and, in the second place, the pay schedules of the 
Army have been revised at a substantial saving. These are the 
two big reasons, The other things to which the Senator refers 
do not amount to a snap of the finger in saving in these 
matters. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I followed the Senator’s very clear 
statement as to the condition in the Army, but I am not sure 
that I got it into my head thoroughly. After eliminating staff 
corps—I mean those corps that can not be used for defensive 
or guard purposes—and eliminating the number of men in the 
foreign service—and I agree thoroughly with the Senator in 
that I do not think that force can be reduced at this time—he 
stated that it left us 65,000 men. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. At the maximum; and may I say that 
that is based upon a theory that not one of them is sick at 
any time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That includes the men on the border? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Eliminating. the 25,000 men on the 
border from the 65,000 leaves 40,000 available men for police 
service in the States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Approximately. 

; ie et ee That is, under the terms of the pend- 
ng 4 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If we reduce it to the number of men 
provided for by the House and assume that we have the same 
number in the border service, how many would it leave for 
police service in the country? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. If we take the House figures? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Twenty-two thousand men would be 
left. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. For service, throughout the States? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For the entire United States outside 


of the border. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the size of the National Guard 
to-day? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. One hundred and fifty thousand. 

Mr. BORAH. It will be increased to 190,000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Over a course of months. As the Na- 
tional Guard increases the Regular Army has been decreasing, 
but the proportion of decrease in the Regular Army is more 
gradual according to these figures than the increase in the Na- 
tional Guard. We have reduced the Regular Army from an au- 
thorized strength of 280,000 down to 133,000, as proposed in the 
bill. 

Last year at this time when we were talking about the size of 
the Army and the bill was before the Senate, the Regalar Army 
consisted of approximately 220,000 men. We reduced it by act 
of Congress in the appropriation bill to 150,000. We discharged 
70,000 men in four months. It was a stupid thing to do, because 
it cost us more money than to have let them go out naturally. 
We had to pay six or seven million doliars in transportation for 
those men to get home, at an average of $55 per man, but it 
had to be done for effect. So 70,000 men were thrown out and 
instantly the department started to recruit again. The Senate 
committee does not believe that is good business. We know it 
does not save a cent. The figures we adopt are the present ap- 
proximate strength of the Army. 

Mr. BORAH. It has resulted in reducing the Army to 133,000 
men. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly; it would have been reduced 
if we had stopped recruiting. 

Mr. BORAH, It would not have been reduced as promptly, 
however. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The method, however, was not a good 
one. 

Mr. BORAH. It had the effect, however. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. From a dollar and cents standpoint it 
was not a good method, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inquiry? 





Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I am interested in the number of troops which 
will be available for striking purposes, as I understood the 
Senator’s expression. : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The mobile force. 

Mr. KING. The actual troops. It seems from the Senator’s 
figures that it needs one man extra for every soldier put in 
the . field. 

. WADSWORTH. Not at all. 

. KING. Practically that. 

- WADSWORTH. Oh, no. 

. KING. I think so. 

. WADSWORTH. “The Senator forgets the figures. 

. KING. Oh, no; I do not forget the figures. 
WADSWORTH. The Senator must have forgotten 


Mr. KING. Very well, 
gotten them. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will read them again. The Senator 
from Utah has stated that it would require one overhead and 
supply man and noncombatant for each soldier. 

Mr. KING. Substantially. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Now, let us see. I stated that there 
are 35,000 men in the overhead, noncombatant, and nonmobile 
tréops. There are 65,000, including the men on the border, 
for combatant purposes and mobile purposes. 

Mr. KING. How many Combatant troops will there be out 
of the 150,000, or whatever number is provided for in the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. One hundred and thirty-three thou- 
sand is the average strength provided in the bill. 

Mr. KING. Of course, that does not include officers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. 

Mr. KING. What proportion of those will be available for 
strictly military purposes? And when I say strictly military 
purposes I do not include the commissary department, the 
medical department, and so on. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. About 65,000 men 

Mr. KING. Then we would get about one-half of the number 
for strictly military purposes? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In the United States, and there are 
30,000 overseas. 

Mr. KING. We have how many in the United States in the 
Medical Corps? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In the Medical Corps? 

Mr. KING. Yes. My recollection is that there are 6,000 
privates in the Medical Corps. That does not take into account 
the officers. = 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In the Medical Corps there are 6,649. 

Mr. KING. In continental America? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course some medical troops, some 
commissary troops, and so forth, go with the mobile troops in 
the field, but the great bulk are on the line of communication, to 
use a military term, and are not a part of the combat or striking 
forces. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator know how many civilians are 
employed in the War Department? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. KING. In all branches of the military service, to be 
available for utilization in the military strength provided in the 
bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can give the exact number of people 
of civilian status under the War Department in and out of Wash- - 
ington compared with the number before the war and at the 
high peak. 

Mr. KING. 
pending bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It will be somewhat less than the fig- 
ures which I presented to the Senate. As I said, the committee 
has reduced the net number of civilian employees. The Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SPENCER] can probably give some informa- 
tion about the reduction in the number of men. 

Civilian employees in Washington at the time of the armistice 
were 37,406, and over the entire country. including Washington. 
there were 251,634. To-day there are in Washington, instead of 
37,406, only 5,648, 

Mr. KING. At the time of the armistice there were 4,000,000 
men in the service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator need not interrupt me. 
I understand that perfectly well. 

Mr. KING. The Senater is furnishing information which I 
did not ask for and with which I am perfectly familiar. I 
am asking for the number of civilian employees. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I understand that I have the floor, and 
I am endeavoring to furnish information which might be of 
interest perhaps to others than the Senator from Utah. 


then, the Senator must have for- 


I am asking for the present number under the 
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Mr. KING, If the Senator desires to give information to 
others, I have no objection. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. That is what I am trying to do. 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad if the Senator will give the in- 
formation I asked for. ‘ 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think if the Senator will. be patient 
he will get it. 

Mr. KING. I shall wait with supreme patience for the 
learned Senator to furnish the information I asked for. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was stating the number of civilian 
employees of the War Department. I thought it might be of 
interest to show how that number has been reduced. At present 
in the city of Washington there are 5,648 civilian employees, 
and over the entire country, including Washington, there are 
48,691. Before we entered the war in 1916 there were all over 
the country, including Washington, 45,911, In other words, we 
ate down now in the matter of civilian employees to within 
less than 8,000 of the number we had in 1916 in spite of the 
fact that since 1916 two branches have been added to the Army, 
each necessitating a number of civilian employees or clerks, 
namely, the Chemical Warfare Service and the Air Service. 
Those two services taken together account for 5,340 civilian 
employees in the War Department to-day. If they are sub- 
tracted and the calculation made upon the basis of the Army 
as it existed as to branches and tactical organization in 1916, 
we find that Secretary of War Weeks and the War Department 
are actually empleying fewer clérks than were employed in 
1916. 

I think myself it is a most astonishing achievement, consider- 
ing that much of the aftermath of the war itself is still on the 
hands of the War Department. We have still immense installa- 
tions which have not been sold or realized on, which require 
watchmen to guard and clerks to take care of in the matter of 
accounts and fiseal operations. The bill will reduce the num- 
ber still further, and I verily believe when the bill passes, if 
it should pass in the form even as proposed by the Senate com- 
mittee, we shall have fewer civilian employees in the War De- 
partment than we had in 1916, and yet our Army will be 25,000 
or 30,000 larger than in 1916, and twice as good an Army. 

Mr. WARREN. It should be remembered, in making the re- 
duction from last year’s Army strength, that all the civilian 
employees were carried in other appropriation bills than the 
Army appropriation bill, so that the figures given awhile ago 
by the Senator frem New York hardly do justice to the real 
shrinkage in the eost of the Army as stated. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. That is very true. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have listened very carefully to the very 
clear and comprehensive statement made by the Senator from 
New York, but on one point I am not quite certain that I under- 
stood him fully. The Senator stated, as I understeod him, that 
the authorized Army strength at present is 150,000 men? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; that is the authorized strength. 

Mr. KENDRICK. But owing to a lack of appropriation or 
other causes, it is short of that number in the present quota by 
16,000? , 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Did I correctly understand the Senator to 
say that by some provision in the pending bill or other author- 
ized provision the Army will be arbitrarily fixed at 133,000 after 
the passage of this bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not fixed at that number, but the ap- 
propriation for pay of enlisted men, which is stated in the 
face of the bill itself, shall be used and shall be sufficient for 
paying an Army averaging in strength throughout the year 
133,000. The authorized maximum strength would be 140,000. 
That provision is put in to give some leeway to the recruiting 
service, but throughout the entire year the average strength 
must not be over 133,000. If it goes up to 140,000 at one time 
during the year, it must go an equal distance below 133,000 
for an equal portion of the year. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Which has the same effect as fixing it 
arbitrarily at 133,000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; it has that effect. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New York a question. If I understood him correetly, the 
number of civilian empleyees under this bill will be approxi- 
mately 54,000 in the United States and elsewhere? 

Mr. WADSWORTH: Oh, no. The present number is 48,691. 
That includes all the civilian enmloyees of the department 
wherever stationed—overseas, in continental United States, 
Germany, anywhere, 
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Mr. KING.’ What will be the number of civilian employees 
under this bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not give the Senator an exact 
estimate as to that. It certainly will be less, because certain 
restrictions are in the bill which are applicable to the em- 
ployment of civilian employees in certain branches. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that the number will be 
reduced to 40,000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I.could not say. 

Mr. KING. Well, assuming that the number is reduced to 
40,000—and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircnceck] sotto 
voce says he does not think it will be reduced so low as that, if 
I understand him correctly—does not the Senator from New 
York think that it is a rather large number of civilian em- 
ployees for the Army which is provided fer in this bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, if the number were 
merely for the Army alone, I would say yes, but unfortunately 
the War Department is saddled with many activities which have 
nothing to do with the Army. It has to take care of the na- 
tional cemeteries ; it has to rum a cable to Alaska and to man it; 
it has to build roads and trails in Alaska; and it is necessary 
to have a clerical force to keep track of the accounts. It car- 
ries on river and harbor works, and, ef course, it requires a 
clerical staff in the office of the Chief of Engineers and a cler- 
ical staff in the field with the Army officers who are supervis- 
ing the work. The War Department conducts other similar 
activities that have nothing to de with the Army. ; 

Mr. KING. Then this number would include the clerical 
civilian foree for all these activities te which the Senator from 
New York has just referred? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It includes everybody who is employed 
by the War Department. 

Mr. KING. May I suggest to the Senator, with a view of 
obtaining information, that some criticisms have been made in 
my hearing and to me by persons who are somewhat acquainted 
with the Army, to the effect that civilian employees are pressed 
into service to de work which, perhaps, the officers or soldiers 
might perform. Does the Senator from New York know to 
what extent that criticism is warranted? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I do not. It has not reached my 
ears. Of course, however, if we go on reducing the civilian 
employees and go on reducing the number of soldiers, both at 
the same time, the criticism could net stand; and that is what 
we have been doing. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator from New York 
two questions. How much larger is the Army as provided for 
in the Senate committee amendment than the Army was in 
1916? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My recollection is that in 1916 the Army 
numbered in the neighborhood of 102,000 men. At that time, 
however, we had no Air Service and we had no Meter Transport 
Corps, both of which, of course, are absolutely essential. It 
may be of interest to note also that at that time we had no 
machine-gun battalions whatsoever in the Army of the United 
States. ‘Those agencies, which are positively essential, have 
been added since that time by statute and by regulation, in 
order to meet the requirements of an army which is expected 
to be able to take the field, and they more than account for 
the difference in size between about 102,000 and 133,000 men. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the question I was leading up to. 
Taking the enlisted men of the Regular Army under the Senate 
committee amendment, will there be more or less than we had 
of enlisted men in 1916? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘There will be more. 

Mr. NORRIS. How many more? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Approximately the difference between 
102,000 and 133,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. Hew did the size of the Army in 1916 com- 
pare, for instance, with the size of the Army in 1914? Was 
not the Army in 1916 increased considerably in size over the 
Army which existed before the breaking out of the war in 
Hurope? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. The first increase which occurred 
in the Army occurred as the result of the act of June 3, 1916, 
which was known as the national defense act. That act, as I 
recollect, found the Army numbering about 102,000 men. The 
act provided that for five years thereafter, to wit, from June 
8, 1916, there should be annual increments to the Regular Army 
until its strength at the end of the five years—which would 
have been in 1921—would have been in the neighborhood of 
225,000 men. That was the mi poliey which was laid 


litary 
down in 1916, a year before we went into the war; but that 


policy has been abandoned. We have now gone back and have 
suggested an Army of 133,000 enlisted men. 
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Mr. NORRIS. That does not quite answer my question. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. That was the first increment. 

Mr. NORRIS. How large was the Army just before that 
increase? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Army numbered 102,000 men. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before 1916? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not the figures before me, but 
my recollection is that the Army had varied between 88,000 
and 102,000 for several years, but the old method of computation 
upon which 88,000 was based did not include the Medical or 
Quartermaster Corps; they were not counted as troops. 

Mr. NORRIS. What conditions, in the Senator’s judgment, 
exist now that did not exist before the war which require more 
troops: in the Regular Army? Does the Senator think there 
were not enough in the Army at that time? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There certainly were not, according to 
my judgment. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not the Senator’s idea, then, so far as 
the Army is concerned, to ever get it back to its pre-war size? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I should hope it would not be allowed 
to go that low. I do not think it should; I do not think it 
would be safe. 

Mr. NORRIS. The House bill reduced the enlisted strength of 
the Army to 115,000 men. That number is still about 13,000 
more than were in the Army before the war, is it not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. If the Army is to be reduced to 
that level, we might as well be perfectly frank about it. In that 
event we shall be compelled to withdraw from the National 
Guard and the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in the colleges 
those splendid sergeants and corporals and some privates, first 
class, who have been assisting in training those boys and who 
have been exceedingly successful in their work. If we continue 
to reduce we have got to withdraw officers snd men, wherever 
the reduction takes place, from these educational activities upon 
which the whole military policy of this country is founded, 
If in time of peace we are not to train citizens so that they shall 
have a decent chance for themselves and for the country in time 
of war, if war shall overtake us, then we have no military policy 
at all and no defense, because the Regular Army can never 
be a large army, 

Mr. NORRIS, I should like to inquire upon what the Sena- 
tor bases his assertion that we should have to withdraw those 
instructors, As I understand his statement, outside of those 
acting as instructors and the men on the border and men over- 
seas, we still have stationed at different places throughout the 
continental United States an Army much larger than the Army 
we had before the war, and an Army which has not any par- 
ticular duty to perform except as emergency may arise here 
and there over the country, when it may be found necessary to 
send a few Regular troops into various communities. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It depends, of course, upon what the 
Senator means by “duty to perform.” I consider that the 
Regular Army has a duty to perform. 

Mr. NORRIS. We would still have left somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 40,000 men. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; 40.000 men. 


Of course it may be 
said that we will get along all right with 40,000 men as long 
as there is no trouble. 


Mr, NORRIS. We did get along—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; until the war came. 

Mr. NORRIS. We got along with much less than the num- 
ber proposed, and of course if war came 40,000 would not be a 
drop in the bucket, so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are merely a nucleus, 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But if you keep on 
nucleus there will be practically nothing left. 

' Mr, NORRIS. But for instruction of the National Guard, 
and so forth, it seems to me that there was no necessity before 
the war, and I do not understand why there should be now 
the necessity of using such a large Army. I never remember a 
time in the days before the war when we were short of the 
United States troops to quell any disturbance that might arise 
or that there was any contplaint that there was a shortage of 
troops. Now, we are practically doubling the Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no; we are not anywhere near 
doubling it. We had 102,000 before the war, and the commit- 
tee suggests an Army of 133,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. When I say doubling I am referring to the 
portion of the Army that is still left after making allowance 
for all the officers and men on special duty. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, in 1916 there was no provi- 
sion of law for training the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
and no provisions of law for the Organized Reserves, involving 
the detail of officers and men from the Regular Army as 


reducing the 


instructors. We had no special-service schools at all; but we 
learned a lesson from the war, and I hope it will never be_ 
necessary again for American officers and soldiers to have to 
go to French schools and British schools to learn the tactics 
of their respective branches. We have now established tactical 
schools—schools of a very special character, such as Camps 
Benning, Riley, Knox, Bragg, and Eustis, all part of the system 
of instruction—to which National Guard officers and National 
Guard enlisted men go on their own volition to take the 
various courses, and where they are taught by officers and 
enlisted men of the Regular Army. All of that, of course, 
takes personnel. 

Mr. NORRIS. We had none of that prior to the war? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We had none of that prior to the war. 
At that time a National Guard man was not allowed to go to 
a Regular Army school. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the training of the National 
Guard and of civilians constitutes one reason, it seems to me, 
why we do not need such a large standing Army. We have 
developed all those activities which we did not have before the 
war, when we had a much less number of soldiers in the Reg- 
ular Army than we have now. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. But those activities have to be carried 
on by soldiers of the Regular Army. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; I understand that. , 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is one reason for a part of the 
increase. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has taken all those out, and I 
have excluded them from my calculations. It seems to me that 
with the number of officers and men that have been detailed, 
amounting to several thousand—the Senator gave the figures a 
short while ago—for educational and instruction purposes in 
schools and for training National Guard officers, and all that, 
instead of demanding an increase in the standing army it ought 
to bring about a decrease, because that means that we will not 
be under the necessity, as the Senator said we previously were, 
of sending our officers and men to foreign schools, although, 
so far as that is concerned, foreign governments send their 
men to our schools. We have soldiers here from practically all 
the nations in the world studying in various localities in the 
United States, and I suppose we send our men to other coun- 
tries. We are giving military instruction to civilians, and we 
have developed the National Guard until its present organi- 
zation far surpasses its organization before the war, so that the 
old National Guard can not be compared in its ability to per- 
form military duty on short notice with the National Guard as 
at present organized. If that means anything, if it has any 
value whatever, it seems to me that the value is that it will be 
unnecessary to maintain so large a standing army, because we 
have military information and training given to the ordinary 
citizen and provided in the various schools and in the National 
Guard. Such activities are used as a reason why we should 
have a larger Army; the fact that they were not carried on 
prior to the war and that we got into trouble is used as an 
argument by the Senator from New York why our Army should 
be increased now. AS a matter of fact, it is an argument for 
a smaller standing army, because, in case of difficulty, we 
would be able to rely upon the instruction, upon the informa- 
tion, and upon the training that has been given to the Na- 
tional Guard and to civilians through these very activities. 
Hence if the training amounts to anything—and I think it 
does—it would mean that we could equip an army of trained 
soldiers a great deal quicker than we ever did before; and, so 
far as time is concerned, we did it very quickly during the 
recent war. 

There can be no argument made for a large standing army 
because we need a large standing army to do the fighting in 
case of war. If that were so, then we must maintain a million 
men. It is not intended to have a standing army that will 
be equipped as fighting men during time of peace, but only. a 
nucleus, Now it is proposed to increase the number of enlisted 
men provided by the House bill by 22,000 men. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. By 18,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. By 18,000; I stand corrected. It is proposed 
to increase it by 18,000, when aS a matter of fact the House 
bill itself provides an increase of 13,000 over the number of 
men in the Regular Army before the war. Then, in addition 
to that, we now have the National Guard in a condition that 
the Senator himself says is far superior to anything that ever 
existed before the war, so that the reason for a larger standing 
army falls. 

I should like to call upon any Senator here-to point to the 
oeecasion or the time before the great World War when we 
were ever handicapped by not having a standing army that 
was large enough to meet every contingency and every emer- 





































gency that ever arose in time of peace: Have we any reason 
to believe now that it wilh be different, especially when we 
take into consideration the fact that we have: a National Guard 
and a citizen soldiery equipped with military knowledge such 
as we: never had before; such as we never had even an indi- 
cation ef, away beyond anything that ever existed? And now, 
on: top of all that, it is said that we must increase: the stand- 
ing army! 

It seems to me that not a single argument has been produced 
to show that the standing army should be greater than before 
the war. In fact, the argument is that it should be, and could 
be without any risk whatever, less, because ef these other 
activities that the Senator from New York has se well men- 
tioned and described: 

Mr. President, it was said’ when the last Army bill was’ here, 
and shown conclusively, that practically the only place where 
we could get any material reduction in the way of taxation was 
threugh reducing the Army and the Navy appropriation bills. 


standing afmy, but the argument is the ether way, coupled with 
the fact that the American people are bowed down to the earth 
with the burdens of taxation, and here is a place where we can 
cut it off by the milliens without any injury er risk, it seems to 
me that we shall fall far short of performing our duty if we 
do not apply the pruning knife. 


of the World War, and while he was still President, Woodrow 
Wilson urged that the United States maintain a standing army 
of 300,000 men. At the same time Newton D: Baker, then Sec- 
retary of War, urged that the United States maintain a stand- 
ing army of 300,000 men; and as a parting admonition, before 
those eminent officials retired from public office, they urged very 
strongly that Congress should not, under any cireumstances, re- 
duce the strength of the standing army below 200,000 men. 

I do not believe that anybody could properly accuse either 
one of' these worthy gentlemen of being a militarist. I do not 
think there is anything in the record or career of Woodrow Wil- 
sen to show that he is or ever was @ militarist. He is, I think, 
admittedly one ef the most world-renowned: and eminent adve- 
cates ef world peace, one ef the most ardent and passionate 
devotees of peace that the world has ever known. With him, 
love and advocacy of peace are a passion. He devoted’ some of 
the best and most precious years of his life te a supreme effort 
to establish permanent world-wide peace. He sacrificed! his 
health and: almost sacrificed his life in an effort to establish 
werld peace, and! I knew that nebedy, can justly accuse: him of 
wanting to see the werld am armed military camp. 

All of his ideas and. ideals are those of a man. of peace. A 
just,. world-wide. peace has been the ambition of his life; Hon. 
Newton D. Baker is cast very much in the same mold, and 
yet. they both insisted after the end of the World, War that 
the: needs of this country required a standing army of 30000 
men, <d think their first figures, looking back at them new, 
may have been rather liberal; they may not have been en- 
tirely justified; but when they said that the country should 
always heve a standing army of at least 200,000 men I think 
they were well within the bounds of reason. 

General Pershing has always argued that this. country, 
under the reorganized scheme of maintaining an Army which 
Congress has enacted. and: provided. for, required a standing 
army af at least 200,000 men and has pleaded very strengly that 
it should net be reduced. below that number; and yet the 
tendency of the times has been, undoubtedly, owing to the 
great expense of the World: War and the enormous burden of 
taxation under which the people of this country are stagger- 
ing,, to reduce the size of the Army below what many thought 
it should be maintained at when, the World War clesed.. There 
may be some semblance of reason in faver of that contention, 
but I think we should be very careful not te go teo far in 
that direction. In spite of the pleadings: of President Wilson 
































































































































the close of the last preceding. administration, Congress nre- 
duced the size of the Army te 150,000 men. I theught then 
and I think now that that was and is the very lewest figure 
consistent with safety and prudence under the seheme of reor- 
ganization whieh Congress has enacted and provided: for keep- 
ing up a standing army in this country; and yet we are now 
confronted with the preposition which comes frem the House, 
as set forth in-this bill, of reducing it to 125,000 men. 

L think that is: geing. entirely too far and wholly beyond the 
bounds of reason, in the direction of economy, if economy be 
the ground. We meed to economize in this country, undoubt- 




































































edly, but we should economize with prudence and in aeccord- 

ance with reasen. I de net think we should destroy or cripple 

an. essential branch, ef the Gevernment merely for purposes ef 
That would not be wise economy, 

















economy. 
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Now, at a time when ne argument is shown for an increase of tle 









Mr. MYERS: Mr; President, after cessation of the hostilities: 























and Secretary of War Baker and General Pershing before |, 


If this; great country,, the greatest in the: world,, which pos- 
sesses a larger area ofthe earth’s surface than any otlier. coun- 
, tay in: the werld, excepting Great Britain: and Russia; a ceun- 
try with 11,000 miles of seacoast, 10,000 cities and towns, and 
1,900 miles of Mexican, border ;. with its great rivers and numer- 
ous harbors; with great industrial centers: and’ a vast system 
of railroads; with its 48 States, to which it is pledged to guar- 
‘antee and: maintain: a republican form of government, and’ to 
,eaeh ef which it owes; the bounden: duty to enforce and’ main- 
' taim within. its borders law and order, if the: State authorities 
are unable to do so; with the Philippines, Hawaii, Alaska, 
, Perte Rico, Guam, the Panama Canal: strip, andi the Virgin 
| Islands as outlying territorial. possessions; where it must main- 
| taim order; IL repeat, if such a country does: not need a stand- 
ing army of 134,000: men, then I must confess that in my opin- 
ion. it dees: net need any at all. If 134,000 men: are: not reason- 
ably necessary, then 34 men would be sufficient, or none: at all. 
, Lf we are going to: maintain an army at all, on: the plan of a 
reorganized and reconstructed system; the framework of which 
‘was cavefully worked: out by Congress and’ provided: as a per- 
;manent basis for maintaining a standing army equal to: our 
needs, then I think 134,000 men the least number: that should 
‘be considered. If, under that plan, we are not going to main- 
(tain an army of 134,000 men, I do not; think we need: to: under- 
‘take to maintain any atall, The truth: is; in this great: country 
.of vast territory, vaster responsibilities; great stretch of sea- 
coast, complicated industrial life; a ceuntry of more than 
110;000;000: population, which is rapidly growing; in this great 
country, I say, the: truth is a standing: army of 134,000 men 
is'a mere pittance, a trifle; only a handful of soldiery. It is 
. insignificant. It amounts: to little more than a good police 
:foree. Of course; some: people are: opposed: to any army at all. 
Some people want no army. There are elements of our popula- 
| tion that rppose having any army at all; even oppose a State 
militia; but. in. every: civilized: country of the world there is 
| need for some army, and it always will be so until the coming 
-of the millennium; and a self-governing country of law and 
.order should: have a decently adequate army: It is an essential 
part of governmental housekeeping: 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. MYERS. 
plersure. 

Mr..CARAWAY, How does the Senator arrive at 134,000 as 
being. the proper number? Why does he think that that is 
safe, and below that is dangerous, and abeve that is too many? 

Mr. MYDRS. The Senator is entirely mistaken: [I lave not 
said that nor anything like it. I do not think above that num- 
ber ig too many. I think we might well and should: maintain 
an army of 150,000 men, as Congress provided for a year ago, 
and: IL have said: so. 

Mr... CARAWAY. I thought the Senator said that 134,060 
was safe, but that he would: not: go abeve or below that number. 

Mr. MYERS, No. I said that if we were not going: to main- 
tain an army of 134,000 I did not see any use of maintaining 
any at all, but that I felt that that number was: the least num- 
ber we should consider under our present plan of army re- 
organization. A year ago Congress and! its committees care- 
fully worked out the idea that 150,000 men: was the: least num- 
ber of men that we could have to maintain even: a skeleton 
organization of an army, in all: of its essential parts; accord- 
ing to the plan that had been devised by Congress, and‘ T think 
Congress was right when it did so, and so declared: Here, 
however, is a proposition to reduce the number 16,000 below 
that figure, and another proposition ‘comes: from the House to 
‘reduce it by 35,000. I think 150,000 needed; but as: between the 
two propositions before us, I prefer the plan proposed: by the 
Senate committee, the one which propeses the larger number— 
ithe one more nearly approaching our needs. I think the House 
‘ proposition: absurd. 

-The Senate: proposition comes nearer to what was deliberately 
agreed upon by both. branches of ©Congress'a year ago as being 
essential for keeping up a skeletom of our reorganized’ Army 
‘under the plan: that Congress: had @eliberately devised and tie 
Executive had appreved: We came to that conclusion a year 
ago, and I ean see no reason for abandoning it if we are going 
to: keep up am Army at all om that plan. If we are net going 
to keep up an Army on that plan, then I think we sliould devise 
some other plan that would call for a lesser number of troops; 
but as long: as we adhere to tlrat plan I think we ought to have 
an Army of 150,000 men or as near to it as we can get. 

Ll realize that there are few ways in which a Member of Con- 
gress may appeal more strongly to popular favor than by “ jump- 
ing on” the Army, as you might say, decrying the Army, and 
| wanting continually to reduce it. I) know that it meets with 


I yield to the Senator from Arkansas, with 


| much popular favor ; there is always a hue and cry against any 
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standing Army; but, at the same time, the Army is an essential 
branch of our Government. It is liable at any time to be just 
as essential as the lawmaking branch of the Government. Con- 
gress and the Executive make the laws of the country. The 
Executive must enforce them. In enforcing the laws the execu- 
tive branch must rely upon the administrative officials of the 
‘Government to enforce the law. If they fail, or prove insuffi- 
cient, he must call upon the posse comitatus, and if that fails 
him or proves insufficient he must fall back in the last resort 
upon the Army. Then, if the Army proves insufficient, the Gov- 
ernment must fall, Unless we are going to have a decent-sized 


Army, well organized and equipped, ready to meet any emer-, 


gency from without or within, I do not see any reason for un- 
dertaking to have any at all. 

I am in sympathy with the figures set forth in the amendment 
that is recommended by the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, I think the figures are entirely within the bounds of 
reason, and think they come the nearest to what our military 
officials say we ought to have. My only objection to them is 
that they are too low, but they appear to be the best there is 
any chance of getting, and I favor the Senate committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs said some time ago that we have at 
the present time an Army twice as good as it formerly was. 
I presume he referred to pre-war days. I agree with him. It 
is not possible to sit upon the Committee on Military Affairs 
and listen to the testimony of officers of the department who 
come before the committee without being impressed by the 
spirit, the discipline, and the high order of intelligence of the 
organization, and I unite with the Senator in paying a meed of 
praise to the Army of the United States. I think it has come 
out of the war enormously improved, and what is true of the 
Army is to a considerable extent true of the organization of the 
War Department. 

I agree also that it is a matter of some difficulty for a civilian 
to listen to those officers pleading for military perfection in an 
organization and not yield to their recommendations for main- 
taining a large organization, and probably it is true that if we 
reduce the size of the Army below what it is now, there may 
be some deterioration as measured by perfection. 

But, Mr. President, this is a matter in which the people of 
the United States have a right to make a decision. It is hardly 
within the probabilities that the American people want a per- 
fect military machine. What they want is an adequate mili- 
tary machine, for protection, to preserve the science of warfare, 
to maintain trained officers, to teach the civilian population 
enough about military affairs, so that in the possible, though 
remote, chanee of war, we would be able to go into the war with 
credit and with safety. 

The fact is that this bill comes to us from the House of Rep- 
resentatives providing for a total appropriation of $287,897,000. 
My judgment is that that appropriation was fixed, and the limi- 
tation was made, in response to a widespread demand among 
the American people for a reduction of military expenditures. 
It is not simply because the American people are overburdened 
with taxes; it is because they are against excessive expenditures 
for military purposes. As I have said, they want adequate 
military protection, but they do not demand military perfection. 

This bill emerges from the Senate committee with a total ap- 
propriation of $333,882,851, which is an addition of practically 
$46,000,000. A part of that increase in the appropriation is 
necessary. It is necessary, because the House in considering 
the bill used the rate of pay of 1908, and the Congress has 
already passed an act raising the pay, although leaving it below 
the pay of the officers and men during the war. So a part of 
that addition of $46,000,000 is necessary. 

Another part, I believe, is justified by the action of the Senate 
in increasing the number of officers above what the House had 
provided. I believe in that increase, not because I believe in a 
larger Military Establishment, but because I believe in providing 
officers for the teaching of civilians who are unorganized, or 
those civilians who are organized in the National Guard. I be- 
lieve in providing as many officers in our schools and our col- 
leges as are needed. I believe in providing officers in our civil- 
ian camps, where training takes place during the summer. In 
other words, I believe that the increase in the number of officers 
is justified because of the opportunity it gives to train a limited 
number of the civilian population. So some increase, in my 
opinion, is justified by that. 

However, when we come to the increase in the number of en- 
listed men from 115,000, as provided in the House, to 140,000, 
as provided in the Senate comnaittee bill, I am disposed not to 
go with the committee. I know the chairman of the committee 
srys that is a maximum; but so is 150,000 a maximum. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. We actually appropriated for 150,000 
for this year. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am coming to that now. AS a matter 
of fact, a year ago, when the Congress insisted on reducing the 
limit of the Army to 150,000 men, we were met by the Secretary 
of War and the military officers of the War Department with a 
storm of protest. They said then the same thing they say now, 
that it would demoralize our Military Establishment; that it 
would make it impossible to perform the duties which Congress 
required of our Military Establishment, and, as I recall it, they 
were fully as emphatic then in opposing a limit of 150,000 as 
they are now determined to have 150,000. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, does the Senator remember 
that that amendment was condemned by the President when he 
signed the bill? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not remember his words. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In effect, was it not condemned? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think it was condemned by the Presi- 
—- and that he said he would not ask his Secretary to en- 

orce it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I would like to know if Presi- 
dent Wilson did not make a like condemnation when we limited 
it to 175,000. . 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is quite likely. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He vetoed the bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not eriticizing President Harding 
for what he said. If I should hold the office of Secretary of 
War, as Mr. Weeks now holds it, and if I were surrounded by 
those military officers, who should come to me one after another 
and insist that any diminution of their particular departments 
would send the country to the bow wows, I suppose I would be 
influenced by them. Any civilian is influenced by them, and as 
a member of the Committee on Military Affairs, and as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, I confess that at times I was influenced 
by the positive statements of those officers, many of them young, 
keen, bright, alert, highly trained, and highly educated. I was 
influenced by what they said. I am not a radical by any means, 
for that reason. I can hardly be regarded as a radical. 

But I say that the reduction of the Army to 150,000 men ear- 
ries out the will of the people; that the will of Congress as ex- 
pressed a year ago has proven a success, and that at the present 
time we have not 150,000 men. 

We have only about 141,000 men actually enlisted, and things 
seem to be getting on very well. The ruin has not come; war 
has not been provoked, the Military Establishment has not been 
disjointed, and I am morally certain in my own mind that if 
we make a still further reduction we shall find at the end of the 
year that the Military Establishment will still be here. There 
might not be quite the military perfection in all departments 
which theoretically the officers think there would be if we main- 
tained a larger number, but I believe the country will find by 
experience, after another reduction, that the Nation still lives, 
and that no material damage has been done. 

I think it is of importance that Congress should respond to 
the demand of the American people for relief from taxation. I 
would not like to be forced to choose between the House limit 
and the limit provided by the committee of the Senate, although 
if I am, I believe I shall vote for the House limit. I believe that 
there should be a mid-position taken. I believe we should make 
another reduction this year, in the hope that we can make still 
another one next year. 

I realize in saying that that men who are in close contact 
with military officers are, perhaps, in a better position to judge 
than I am, but Congress is between the demand of the people for 
a reduction and the financial need for a reduction and the de- 
mand of these officers for what I might call a theoretically per- 
fect Military Establishment. 

I believe that if we err at all we should err in the direction 
of economy. If we should find that we made a mistake, it 
would be very easy to retrace, So, if I am forced to choose, I 
shall vote for the House limitation of 115,000 men. ° 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment on page 24, inserting the item ‘“‘ Pay 
of enlisted men.” ‘The yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DiLtinenam]}. 
In his absence, I withhold-my vote. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before as to the transfer of my pair, I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as.to the transfer of my pair as on the previous 
vote, I vote “yea.” 
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agreed to was adopted, as I want to offer two perfecting amend- 
| ments to it, which, however, make no real difference in the 
meaning of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the vote 

whereby the amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 17, line 10, after the words 
'“¢ommissioned officers” I move to insert the words “ plus 
| emergency officers in hospitals undergoing physical reconstruc- 
, tion.” That amendment is for the purpose of making it per- 
fectly certain that 40 or 50 unfortunate emergency officers who 
, are still in hospitals, who are crippled from wounds in the 
' World War, shall continue to be paid. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New York to the amendment of 
| the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 18, line 16, after the word 
, “ Medical,” I move to strike out the word “ Department” and to 
| insert the word “Corps”; so that it will read: 

There shall be no appointments of officers of the Medical Corps that 
' will eause the total number thereof to exceed— 

And so forth, 

Then, in line 17, I move to strike out the words “ four hundred 
| and fifty-five’ and to. insert the words “ and fifty-three ”’ ; so as to 
read “that will cause the total number thereof to exceed 
' 1,058”; and then imsert the words “of the Dental Corps 177, 
of the Veterinary Corps 144, or of the Medical Administrative 
Corps 81.” The sum total of those is 1,453.. 

That completes the statement of the amendment which I pro- 
pose to the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] to the committee 
amendment will be. stated, 

The Assistant Sxecrerary. On page 18, line 16, after the 
words “ Medical,” it is proposed to strike out the word “ De- 
partment” and to insert the word “Corps”; and in lines 17 
and 18, to Strike out the words “four hundred and fifty-five.” 
and to insert the words “ and fifty-three, of the Dental Corps, one 
hundred and seventy-seven, of the Veterinary Corps, one hun- 
dred and forty-four, or of the Medical Administrative Corps, 
eighty-one.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
to. the amendment is agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 21, line 24, 
after the word “ pay,” to insert “and allowances,” and in line 
25, after the word “Corps,” to strike out “$250,000” and to 
insert “ $2,000,000,” so. as to read: 
$2000 pay and allowances of the officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed ever was, on page 22, after line 
21, to strike out “For pay of warrant officers, $1,534,336: Pro- 
vided, That the sum herein appropriated for pay of warrant 
officer shall not. be used for the pay of more than 40 warrant 
officers of the Mine Planter Service: Provided further, That 
no vacancies in the grade of warrant officer shall be filled until 
the number in such grade is reduced to 600, and thereafter. the 
number shall not. be increased above 600,” and in lieu thereof to 
insert : 

For pay of warrant officers, $1,951,632: Provided, That pe. vacancies 

ce: 


in the prade of warrant officer, exclusive of warrant officers in the 
Mine Planter Service, shall be filled until the number in such grade 


is reduced to 600, and thereafter the number shall not be 

above 600, and to effect such reduction warrant officers, m their own 
application, may be placed on the unlimited retired list after 30 years’ 
service and may compute for retirement such double time as they may 
have earned while serving as enlisted men: Provided further, That 
nothing contained herein shall pres the appointment of qualified 
band leaders for authorized bands: yrecides fother. That no vacan- 
cies in grade of warrant officer of the Army Mime Planter Service 
shall be filled until the number in such grade is reduced to 40, and 
thereafter the number shall not be increased above 40. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 23, line 21, to 
increase the appropriation for aviation increase to officers of 
the Army from “$846,000” to “ $1,021,840.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I may say that the 
amendments following from this point are all in aecordance with 
the new pay bill, and also in accordance with the number of 
officers and the number of enlisted men as just determined by 
the Senate. It is entirely a mathematical proposition governed 
by_ statute. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 24, line 4, to 
increase the appropriation for additional pay te officers for 
length of service from “ $4,000,000” te “ $5,440,317.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment passed over was, on page 24, after line 4, 
to strike out: 

Pay of enlisted men: For pay of 
$48,883,088. The Secretar 
sonable regulations as he may 
charge of enlisted men servin 


enlisted men of the line and staff, 
ry of War is directed under such rea- 
prescribe to grant applications for dis- 
in the continental United States with- 
out regard to the provisions of existing law eting discharges until 
including the Puilinping Senate Tie provisions at this parearaph shall 
take effect imniedivtely upow the appiovel of this act. ° 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

ray of enlisted men: For pay of an average number of 133,000 en- 
list€d men of the line and staf, not tneluding the Philippine Scouts. 
$60,981,795 : Previded, That the total author number of enlisted 
men, not including the Philippine Scouts, shall be 140,000, and this 
number shall not be exceeded unless in emergency. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 24, line 24, 
to increase the appropriation for pay of enlisted men of the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps from “$100” to “ $7,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. ° 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 25, line 2, to 
increase the appropriation for aviation increase to enlisted 
men of the Army from “ $150,000” to ‘‘ $216,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 25, line 2, to 
strike out the following proviso: 

Provided, That this appropriation shall not be available for increased 
pay on flying status to more than 500 enlisted men. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page’25, line 11, to 
reduce the appropriation for additional pay for length of service 
to enlisted men from “$4,500,000” to ** $2,235,043.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 25, line 13, to 
increase the appropriation fer pay of efficers on the retired list 
from “ $5,000,000” to “ $6,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 25, line 15, 
to reduce the appropriation for increased pay to retired officers 
on active duty from “ $207,560” to “ $44,533.” 

The amendment was agreed te, 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 25, line 16, to 
increase the appropriation for pay of retired enlisted men from 
“ $4,500,000” to * $6,000,000.” : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 25, line 18, to 
inerease the appropriation fer pay and allowances of retired 
enlisted men on active duty from “$2,904” to “ $13,600.” 

The amendment was agreed to? 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 26, line 3, 
before the words “at $2,000 each,” to strike out “5” and 
to insert “9”; in the same line, before the words “at $1,800 
each,” to strike out “25” and to insert “40”; in line 4, be- 
fore the words “ at $1,600 each,” to strike out “44” and to in- 
sert “60”; in the same line, before the words “ at $1,400 each,” 
to strike out “61” and to insert “80”; in line 5, before the 
words “at $1,200 each,” to strike out “95” and to insert 
“130”; in line 6, before the word “messengers,” to strike out 
“80” and to insert “65”; and at the end of line 6 to strike 
out “ $882,400” and to insert “$500,800”; so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Pay of Army field clerks and civil pexvice messengers at headquar- 


ters of the several ae areas, Army and corps 


tical divisk 
headquarters, territorial districts, tactical ions and brigades, serv- 


ice schools, camps and ports of embarkation and debarkation: Army 
field clerks—9 at $2,000 each, 40 at $1,800 each, 60 at $1,600 each, 
80 at $1,400 each, 130 at $1,200 each; 65 messengers at $720 each ; 
in all, $500,800. 

The amendment was agreed ta. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 26, after line 
7, to strike out: 

Por additional pay while on foreign service, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 26, after line 
8, to strike out: 

For commutation of quarters and of heat and light, $97,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 26, after line 
10, to strike out: 


For commutation of 


$3,000. 


querters and of heat and light for field clerks, 
5,021: Provided, That said clerks, messengers, 
employed and assigned by the Secretary of War to 
which they are to serve: Provided further, 

at rters of tactical divi- 

, Service schools, and office of the 
duty in any bureau of the War 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment passed over was, on page 26, after line 
Ty, to insert: 

No clerk, nressenger, or laborer at headquarters of tactical divisions, 
military departments, brigades, service schools, and office of the Chief 
of Sta shal] be assigned to duty in any rt- 

nt. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 26, line 24, 
after the word “pay,” to insert “‘and allowances,” so as 
read: 

Miscellaneous: For pay and allowances of contract surgeons, $41,100. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 27, line 1, 
to increase the appropriation for pay of nurses from “ $509,280 ” 
to “ $799,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 27, line 2, to 
reduce the appropriation for pay of hospital matrons from 
“ $3,000 ” to “ $1,000.” . 

The amendment*was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 27, after line 
7, to strike out: 

For commutation of quarters and heat and light to commissioned offi- 
cers, warrant officers, members of the Nurse Corps, and enlisted men 
on duty at places where no — quarters are available, including 
enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps and retired enlisted men 
when ordered to active duty, $4,250,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 27, after 
line 13, to insert: 

For rental allowances, $6,097,644. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 27, after 
line 14, to insert: 

For subsistence allowances, $5,551,978. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 27, after line 
18, to strike out: 

For additional 10 per cent increase of pay of officers on foreign 
service, $200,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 27, after line 
20, to strike out: 

For additional 20 per cent increase of pay of enlisted men on foreign 
service, $700,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 28, line 1, 
after the name “Alaska,” to insert “or remote posts in the 
United States”; so as to make the paragraph read: 

For payment of exchange by officers serving in foreign countries 
and when specially authorized by the Secretary of War, by officers 
disbursing funds pertaining to the War Department when serving in 
Alaska or remote posts in the United States, and all foreign money 


received shall be charged to and paid out b er ae officers of the 
—. at the legal valuation @xed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 


bureau of the War 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 8, to insert: 


All the money hereinbefore appropriated for pay of the Army and 
miscellaneous shall be disbursed and accounted for as pay of the Army, 
and for that purpose shall constitute one fund. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is one very small amendment of 
a corrective character at the bottom of page 62. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an amendment on the 
page preceding which has been passed over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Texas [Mr. SHep- 
PARD] is interested in that amendment; it relates to the experi- 
mentations in connection with helium gas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 61, at the beginning of line 9, 
it is proposed to strike out “ $400,000” and to insert ‘“ $300,000,” 
so as to read 2 
not exceeding $300,000 may be expended for experimentation, conserva- 
tion, and production of helium. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, if I understand the situa- 
tion correctly, the committee has recommended that the amount 
appropriated by the House, to-wit, $400,000, be reduced to 


$300,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For experimentationg in connection with 
helium gas; yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My. President, I wish to submit to the Sen- 
ate and to the Senator from New York that this is a case where 
it would be in the interest of economy to retain the amount ap- 
propriated by the House. The Army and the Navy share 
equally the expense involved in the production of helium gas. 
After looking into the matter thoroughly the Military Affairs 
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Committee of the House agreed to recommend. an appropriation 
of $400,000 and the Naval Affairs Committee of the House 
agreed to recommend an appropriation of a like amount, making 
$800,000 in all for the next fiscal year. 

I wish to say that helium is a noninflammable gas, and that 
we have a monopoly of that kind of gas in the United States. 
If the Roma, for instance, had been so constructed that it could 
have been inflated with helium gas instead of the ordinary gas, 
it would not have been consumed by fire. It was the destruc- 
tion of the Roma that led the House committee to increase the 
appropriation for helium gas in order that we might secure as 
great an amount as possible. This led them to favor a larger 
amount than that originally estimated for. 

The Government has expended to date about $8,000,000 in an 
effort to manufacture helium gas. The principal plant for mak- 
ing this gas is located at Fort Worth, Tex. The source of 
helium is a helium-bearing gas, produced from wells at Petrolia, 
Tex., about 100 miles north of Fort Worth. To-day we have in 
storage about 2,400,000,000 feet of helium gas. This is the net 
result of $8,000,000 expended for plants and experimentation. 
It is stored in metallic cylinders and will last for 20 or 30 years. 

The helium content of the gas is extracted by a certain 
process which was discovered two or three years ago. The 
ordinary gas, which contains helium, is being transported by 
pipe line from the wells at Petrolia to Fort Worth, Tex., and 
other cities for commercial uses, and every day on which the 
helium is not extracted from this commercial gas means its 
permanent loss to that extent. > 

To-day the Fort Worth plant, representing an investment of 
millions, is idle. The amount of the gas from which helium 
can be obtained is limited. ‘Therefore we are constantly losing 
quantities of this one item of national defense, of which the 
United States has a monopoly, by not making proper provision 
for the extraction of the helium element from the commercial 
gas as it passes by the plant at Fort Worth. 

We expended $500,000 last year in operating the plant at Fort 
Worth and produced about 2,000,000,000 feet of the helium gas. 
The representatives of the Bureau of Mines say that, with an ap- 
propriation of $800,000, which will keep the plant continuously in 
operation for almost a year, we can produce 10,000,000,000 feet 
of the helium gas. Manifestly, Mr. President, it is in the inter- 
est of economy to follow the action of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee and the House Military Affairs Committee in appro- 
priating $400,000 each for the operation of this plant, and thus 
to produce 10,000,000,000 cubic feet of helium gas during the 
year to come instead of appropriating $600,000 or $700,000 and 
producing a far smaller amount. With $500,000 we produced a 
bare 2,000,000,000 feet at Fort Worth last year. 

We possess a monopoly of helium, and it ought not to be 
allowed to go to waste. The naval appropriation bill, as it comes 
from the House, carries an appropriation of $400,000, the amount 
which is to be appropriated for the Navy’s share of this non- 
inflammable gas. The $400,000 appropriated by the House on 
the recommendation of the Military Affairs Committee of the 
House is the Army’s share, and I suggest to the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH] that this arrangement ought to be 
carried out. I ask him if he will not agree to the restoration 
of the original amount. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Texas that I have no authority to abandon the amendment 
on the part of the committee. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then I ask for a vote, Mr. President. 
I believe it is in the interest of economy to restore the amount 
agreed to by the House Military Affairs Committee and the 
House itself. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, is not the Senator mistaken 
in saying that the House Military Affairs Committee agreed to 
that? Was not that amount raised upon the floor of the House? 

Mr. SHEPPARD, No; the House committee reported it in 
the House bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think it was raised on the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. LENROOT. My recollection is that it was raised upon 
the floor of the House, and I think the Senator will find that 
that is true. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If that be true, I will say to the Senator 
from Wisconsin it was agreed to by the House committee, The 
House committee did not resist it. It was after the Roma dis- 
aster that the House committee came to the conclusion—and 
the House, too, for that matter—that we ought to make every 
effort to conserve as much of this helium gas as possible. 

Mr. LENROOT. This helium gas is not destroyed. It accu- 
mulates. It is not lost. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But it is being wasted every day that we 
do not extract it from the commercial gas. | 
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Mr. LENROOT. That is true. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. And there is only a limited amount of 
helium-bearing gas in existence. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I hope the amendment of 
the committee will prevail, reducing this amount $100,000. 
Senators realize that even with the committee amendment we 
are proposing to spend next year $600,000 for helium gas. It is 
a very serious question whether we will have use in the future for 
the gas that ,000 will product in addition to what we already 
have. The use of these very large Zeppelins is very questionable, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the Senator know how much we 
have now? 

Mr. LENROOT. About 2,000,000 feet, as I recollect. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. Two million four hundred thousand feet, 
and that is only enough to fill a ship like the Roma twice. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; and we do not know yet whether we 
want any ships or not. It is all an experiment thus far. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We are building one at present, and we 
are to get one from Germany. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; and if we have the same experience 
with those that we have had with the two already purchased by 
the United States we will never build another. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. That is the point exactly. Those were 


destroyed because they did not have the noninflammable gas, 
or at least one of them was so destroyed. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no; the Senator is mistaken about that. 
They were not destroyed because of any such reason. One was 
The other was 


destroyed because of defective construction. 
not destroyed because of lack of helium gas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The disaster to the Roma was due, as I 
understand, to the ignition of the gas. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, it burned up after it was wrecked ; yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No; my understanding was that it was due 
to the fact that it was filled with inflammable gas; but the 
point is, if we are going to continue to operate the plant, 
whether it is not economy to appropriate $800,000, which will 
keep the plant going continuously for 10 months and produce 
10,000,000 cubic feet of this gas, thereby preventing a continuous 
waste through failure to extract it from the commercial gas, 
or whether we should appropriate a smaller amount and pro- 
duce a much smaller amount of gas. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why does the Senator say that with $600,000 
we can produce only 2,000,000 feet, while with $800,000 we can 
produce 10,000,000 feet? 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Because that is what the testimony here 


shows; that with $500,000 we produced but 2,000,000 feet ap- 
proximately last year. 

Mr. LENROOT. What can that possibly be based upon? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is based upon the fact that when you 
once get the plant going and your personnel assembled, the 
longer you can operate it the greater will become the production. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am satisfied that there can not be any 
such difference. The plant is in a going condition to-day, and 
all that it requires is the getting together of the personnel and 
the operating. I think $600,000 is plenty to appropriate in a 
single year for helium gas, the use of which, except for bal- 
loons, is still questionable. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. With an appropriation of $500,000 we only 
produced 2,000,000 cubic feet last year. I was basing my cal- 
culation on that fact. I believe it would be in the interest of 
economy to keep in the military and naval appropriation bills 
the amounts which were put in them by the House. The Naval 
Affairs Committee has recommended $400,000 for the Navy’s 
share, and the House has put in the Army bill $400,000 for the 
Army’s share. 

I ask for a vote upon the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BRANpDEGEE in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I want to say to the Sena- 
tor from New York that I shall endeavor to place facts before 
him which I believe will convince him that the $400,000 should 
be retained in conference. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Very well. 

Mr. President, on the bottom of page 62, on line 25, I ask 
that the word “other” be struck out after the word “ such.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLtERK. On page 62, line 25, after the word 
“such,” it is proposed to strike out the.word “other,” so that 
it will read: 

And such technical services as the Secretary of War— 

And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. On the same line, after the word 
“ technical,” I ask that the words “ and other” be inserted, so 
that it will read “and such technical and other services.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reapinc CrerK. On page 62, line 25, after the word 
“ technical,” it is proposed to insert “and other.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, that finishes the com- 
mittee amendments to the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, by direction of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

oo PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated, 

The Reaping CLerK. On page 132, after line 5, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

MUSCLE SHOALS. 

For the continuation of the work on Dam No. 2 on the Tennessee 
River at Muscle Shoals, Ala., to be immediately available, $7,500,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, I have not considered in any 
way the merits of the amendment, but I should like to ask 
whether that is in order under the rule about amendments 
offered by another committee—I do not know the facts— 
whether or not it has been referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations one day before, as the rules, I think, require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has no information 
about it. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, I was unable to hear the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. LODGE. I asked whether the amendment had been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations one day before, as 
required by the rule. 

Mr. NORRIS. Whether this amendment was se referred? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. It. was not. 

Mr. LODGE. Section 2 of Rule XVI provides: 

All amendments to general appropriation bills moved by direction 
of a standing or select committee of the Senate, proposing to increase 
an appropriation on contained in the bill, or to add new items of 
appropriation, shall, at least one day before they are considered, be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations, and when actually proposed 
to the bill no amendment proposing to increase the amount stated in 
such amendment shall be received 

And so forth, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think the amendment is in 
order by virtue of the new rule—~< 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to ask a question? Do I understand that there is a point of 
order pending? 

Mr, NORRIS. I did not understand that the Senator from 
Massachusetts made a point of order. 

Mr. LODGE. I made an inquiry of the Chair. 
because I did not know the facts. | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts propounded a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand, but I wanted to know if 
there was a point of order pending. If no point of order is 
made, of course—— 

Mr. LODGE. I will make the point of order under the rule, 
because I think it ought to be settled. This amendment has not 
complied with the rule as I read it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I just wanted to know whether or not 
there was a point of order before we started to discuss it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There had not been, but there 
now is, as the Chair understands. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on the point of order, I think 
this amendment is in order under the new rule adopted by the 
Senate. As I understand, it is not in the manual yet. I am 
reading from the resolution as it was agreed to by the Senate: 

Resolved, That clause 1 of Rule XVI of the standing rules of the 
Senate be amended so as to read as follows, to wit: 

1. All general appropriation bills shall be referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and no amendments shall be received to any general 
appropriation bill the effect of which will be to increase an appro- 
priation already contained in the bill, or to add a new item of appro- 


riation, unless it bé made to carry out the provisions of some existing 
w— 


I did it 


This is in order under that provision, as a matter of fact. 


Or treaty stipulation, or act, or resolution previously ne by 
the Senate during that session; or unless the same be moved by direc- 
tion of a standing or select committee of the Senate or proposed in 
pursuance of an estimate submitted in accordance with law. = 

This amendment is in order under two different clauses that 
I have read. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator permit the 
Chair to call ‘his attention to the fact that what he has read 
is the new rule to be substituted for the first clause of 
Rule XVI? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. But the point of order made 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, as the Chair understands, 
is made under the second Clause of Rule XVI. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the second clause of Rule XVI conflicts 
with the new rule, of course the new rule will take precedence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. But the new rule amends 
only the first clause. E 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that; but if the first clause 
then conflicts with the second clause, the first clause, being 
the last enactment, of course prevails. 

I want to say to the Chair that this amendment is in order, 
as I have said, under two provisions: First, the rule says that 
no hew amendment shall be offered unless—now, what are the 
exceptions? One of them is unless it be made to carry out the 
provisions of some existing law. That is true of this amend- 
ment. Under the national defense act provision was made 
for the development of the necessary power to make explo- 
sives in time of war and fertilizers in time of peace. 

The President, under the act, was authorized to locate the 
place or places in the United States where that law should be 
carried out. In accordance with that act, the President, by 
official communication, selected Muscle Shoals as one of the 
places. This amendment is to carry out the provisions of that 
law. Under that law the particular dam to which this amend- 
ment applies was partially constructed, Under the law and 
under the designation of.the President the dam known as No. 2, 
te which this amendment applies, was begun. Work was carried 
on, and $17,000,000 were expended in carrying it on, and it is in 
that condition to-day, partially constructed. 

It will take three years to develop it. It will take three times 
the amount of money that is provided by this particular amend- 
ment, if this applies to only one year. So under that provision 
the amendment I have offered is in order, even if it were not 
offered under the direction of a standing committee. 

I think this rule is complete in itself, a new rule adopted 
after the other one was in force, and that the amendment was 
in order under the other provision as being moved by direction 
of a standing committee. The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, which has had this matter under consideration for a 
great many weeks, have had very extended hearings on it and 
most of the committee made a personal inspection of the work 
itself, and after all of that consideration and deliberation unani- 
mously directed the chairman of the committee to offer the 
amendment I have proposed. 

It seems perfectly clear to me, therefore, that under either one 
ef these provisions the amendment is in order. It is true I 
have not read the law to the Chair, but no one denies that that 
is the law. I had no idea that a point of order would be made 
against the amendment. In my office I have a copy of the 
official letter of President Wilson designating Muscle Shoals 
under the provisions of the national defense act. There can be 
no question about it, and therefore, Mr. President, no one will 
question but that the work there in contemplation, partially 
finished, is carrying out a provision of law directing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to make this particular improvement. 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘Mr. President, I would like to call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the language of what he says is the new rule. 
The part he read is merely a repetition of the old rule and does 
not change it in any particular. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is the part I have read the same as the old 
rule? 

Mr. LENROOT. It is a part of the old rule. ; 

Mr. ROBINSON, I suggest to the Senator from Nebraska 
that while the point of order seems to be justified, it can easily 
be obviated if the Senate desires to do so, and I apprehend if 
the Senate is unwilling to do that it would not adopt the amend- 
ment upon a direct vote on it. 

The provision of the rule which is invoked as rendering the 
amendment obnoxious at this time is as follows: 


All amendments to general appropriation bills moved by direction of a 
standing or select committee of the Senate, proposing to increase an ap- 
propriation already contained in the dill, or to add new items of appro- 
priation, shall, at least one day before they are considered, be referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 

If the point of order be sustained, the Senator can ask that 
his amendment be rezerred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and then postpone final action upon the bill until another day, 
when consideration of the amendment will be in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to inquire of the Senator 
from Arkansas why this amendment is not in order under that 
provision of the rule providing that an amendment is in order 
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if it is proposed for the purpose of carrying out semething au- 
thorized by law? 

Mr. ROBINSON.. I do not wish to put myself in the attitude 
of arguing against the position taken by the Senator from Ne- 
braska, although in frankness I have stated that I am inclined 
to the opinion that the amendment at this time is obnoxious to 
the rule; but I will answer the Senator’s question. 

The same language is employed in the old rule as is used 
under this new rule, and paragraph 2 of the old“Pule, as I con- 
strue it in connection with paragraph 1, provided that even in 
case an amendment is proposed which is intended to carry out 
existing law, if it is moved by direction of a standing committee 
of the Senate, it must be proposed one day before it is consid- 
ered. The object of the rule is manifest; to give the Appropria- 
tions Committee an opportunity of considering it, and of giving 
the Senate an opportunity also of becoming familiar with it. 

The new rule does net change that in any particular, and 
clause 2, in my judgment, has the same force under the new 
rule that it had under the old rule. But, as I have already sug- 
gested, if the Senator decides to do so—and I am in sym- 
pathy with his purpese—he can accomplish his end by having 
the amendment referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and then by postponing further consideration of this bill until 
to-morrow, when the amendment may be considered. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Chair sustains the point of order I 
think I shall then offer the amendment as an individual. Para- 
graph 2 does not apply to an amendment offered by an individual 
Senator, even if the Senator’s argument is correct, and it 
would be in order under that provision of the rule which makes 
it in order to offer an amendment to carry out a provision of 
law. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think the Senator could do that. 

He can offer the amendment again in his own right, but it 
might be again held subject to a point of order. 

Mr. LODGE. It is perfectly obvious that the course which 
the Senator from Arkansas has suggested can be pursued, 
Therefore, pressing this point of order would have no effect, 
except to delay, and I have no desire to delay the bill—far 
from it—and, as far as I am concerned, I withdraw the_ point 
of order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I made the suggestion because I thought 
that would be the result. I thought the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts would take that view of it when that situation was 
presented and withdraw his suggestion, and I thank him for 


“doing it. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not care to take up the 
time of the Senate in debate on this amendment unless it be- 
comes necessary. As far as I know, every Senator who has 
investigated this question is satisfied that this amendment ought 
to be adopted, and that this work ought to proceed, If there 
are any Senators who do not agree to that or think that some 
further explanation ought to be made, I am prepared to go on 
and give in detail a statement of the conditions down there. 

Mr. LHNROOT. Mr. President, I have to leave the Chamber 
in a moment, and I would like to make a short statement. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. LENROOT. No. The Senator need not yield the floor, as 
I shall take just a moment. Heretofore I have opposed this 
appropriation, as the Senate well knows, and I based my oppo- 
sition wholly upon the ground that as the situation then existed 
I was satisfied the Alabama Power Co. would be the only cus- 
tomer for this power. I am satisfied that the situation has now 
changed, and if this dam is completed there will be no difficulty 
in securimg a fair price for the power, because there will be a 
sufficient demand for it. I shall therefore favor the appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator. I do not care to take up 
the time unless some one wants to ask me a question, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I would like to 
ask the Senator a question. I have not had an opportunity to 
look into the proposals which have been made to Contgress by 
Mr. Ford and others. I do not know whether Mr. Ford’s pro- 
posal should be accepted or not, but I wonder what effect the 
adoption of this amendment, if it shall become a part of the 
law, would have with reference to that proposition. 

Mr. NORRIS. The question asked by the Senator from Wash- 
ington is a very natural one. It is one which might occur to 
any Senator. Permit me to say, in answer to it, that there 
were quite a number of propesitions made. Mr. Ford has made 
one, the Alabama Power Co. has made one, Mr. Engstrom has 
made one, and there are two or three others who have submitted 
offers. The committee has given a great deal of consideration 
to them. There will be a marked difference of opinion in the 
committee, to some extent, as to which of the propositions 
should be accepted, if any. There will very likely be a lengthy 
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discussion by Members of the Senate as to what our permanent 
policy there should be. There is plenty of opportunity for disa- 
greement, That, however, is not involved now, and the com- 
mittee are unanimous in this action, even though they disagree, 
as I think they will, as to these proposals, This will not inter- 
fere with anybody’s proposition. It will not interfere with any 
bid that has been made. The only difference will be that, what- 
ever bid is accepted, there will be a slight modification because 
of the additional money the Government of the United States 
puts into it, and in connection with all the bids, practically, 
but one, the Government would have to do all the building, 
anyway. 

So those who are for one proposition or those who are for 
another ; those who think the Alabama Power Co. ought to have 
it or somebody else ought to have it; those who think the 
Government ought to retain it, can all rest at ease in the 
knowledge that those questions will not be determined or 
jeopardized by this action. The matter will still be open and 
the committee figures that that question being ‘such an impor- 
tant one, and the tariff bill being before the Senate and likely 
to take up most of the time, it would probably be a physical 
impossibility for the Congress to determine what the permanent 
policy should be, or whose offer, if anyone’s, should be accepted. 

As I said, the Government has spent $17,000,000 there; they 
have a railroad clear across the river. They have all kinds of 
machinery there, mixing machinery, and all the necessary para- 
phernalia to go ahead with the work. All they need is the 
money to do it, and there is likely to be, and will be sooner or 
later, if we delay long enough, a loss of $2,000,000 or $3,000,000. 
The improvements there are not intended to be permanent. For 
instance, at one end of the dam,there are 13 acres of the river 
bed surrounded by cofferdams. There are other places where 
temporary structures of that kind are made, other cofferdams, 
for the purpose of doing the work. If they should go out, or if 
the bridge on which the railroad crosses the river, only a tem- 
porary structure, of course, not intended to be permanent, should 
go out, a damage of perhaps $2,000,000 or $2,500,000 might occur 
at any time, and sooner or later will occur, because it is only 
temporary, and can not last very many years. It is not built 
to last. 

So this particular appropriation, to permit the Government to 
go ahead, was agreed to unanimously. The officers of the Gov- 
ernment who will have charge of the work are there now. The 
machinery is all there, the cars are there, the engines are there, 
the mixers are there, the machinery to put in the wheels and 
everything is stored there in sheds. It is all there, and it is 
really an economic crime to delay a moment in going ahead. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand the theory and the 
opinion of the Senator, and I suppose of the committee, is that 
this work will be done? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Either by the Government, or by 
private parties under an arrangement with the Government, or 
in some other way, but that the great work there will be done 
and carried to completion, and that it is more economical, and 
in the interest of getting it done quickly, to make this appropria- 
tion and have the work go on now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am not going to detain 
the Senate at this late hour. I think the situation with ref- 
erence to Muscle Shoals and the testimony which has come 
before Congress has clearly demonstrated the fact that there 
is only one economical way to handle the question of that dam, 
and that is to finish it at the earliest possible moment. I say, 
without fear of contradiction, now that the testimony has 
been brought before the two Houses of Congress on the pro- 
posals which have been made to the Secretary of War, when 
we complete this dam it will be an asset in the hands of the 
Government worth every dollar expended, and if it is not 
completed there is $17,000,000 lost in the river. 

This does not settle the question as to how the Muscle Shoals 
Dam and project shall be disposed of. As to the dam itself 
there is a yariance of views, If Mr. Ford’s proposition comes 
before the Senate, I shall vote for it, but that question is 
not involved here now. I think it would be a waste of money 
and a waste of time for the Government to wait until we de- 
termine what we are going to do with the dam before we finish 
it. I think it will be a much better asset to dispose of if we 
proceed to finish it at once, Therefore I hope that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska will be agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I was “just thinking,” 
as the New England home comedy says, in my irresponsible 
sort of way, what would have become of the Henry Ford 
proposition for the Government of the United States to turn 
over the Muscle Shoals proposition at the high price set, if 
Henry Ford had been a standpat Republican instead of being 


what he is. I am sorry that I can not even tell the Senate 
what he is. Sometimes I think that he is a Democrat, some- 
times I think that he is a shade of Bolshevist, and sometimes 
I think that he does not himself know just what school of 
politics he belongs to. All the same, outside of his hatred 
of Jews, which is totally unjustified, he has been a remark- 
able man in his chosen occupation. No man has ever shown 
the genius for making money out of power and out of locomo- 
tives of one sort or another that Henry Ford has shown. 

Unfortunately for him as a business proposition he happened 
to run against a very distinguished standpat Republican and 
happened to be apparently defeated by him; and there hap- 
pened to be a trial in the Senate later on. The consequence 
was that the word passed around—I think more or less pri- 
vately, somewhat spiritualistically—that whatever else hap- 
pened, Henry Ford must not be allowed to make any money out 
of the United States Government. After that word passed 
around, the next argument or word from the standpatters was 
that Henry Ford was offering to take over an impossible propo- 
sition that would bankrupt him. 

Of course, I know that the average standpatter did not have 
away back in the back of his head even that reason as the only 
reason, because I know that if he wanted to do anything in 
God’s world it was to bankrupt Henry Ford. So all the argu- 
ments that have been made to the effect that Henry Ford could 
not carry out his contract and might be bankrupted are pure 
camouflage, not even of the scientific and coloristic variety that 
during the war zigzagged, but of the original variety of wood- 
pecker that tried to hide its red head behind a green bower. 

Now, Mr. President, seriously speaking, I think it is about 
time we quit this foolishness. Here is a proposition that the 
United States Government absolutely wanted to throw into the 
junk pile. There was expert advice to them that there was ne 
money in it, and that the Government had better sever itself 
from it and divorce itself from it just as soon as possible. ‘‘ No 
money in it, no possible money in it,” no anything in it. It 
looked as if for a little while that the plant would be sold, like 
one of the transport ships built during the war. for about one- 
tenth the price that it cost. Then out comes a man, an excori- 
ated man in certain circles, a man who succeeded in gaining 
the admiration of some men of tolerably good sense—he suc- 
ceeded in gaining mine—who offers to take over the whole thing 
at a very high price, a price so high that part of the men who 
were fighting him say that it wili bankrupt him and he can not 
make it pay. Then these two things come together and the con- 
Sequence is that Henry Ford’s Muscle Shoals proposition has 
been hanging fire for I do not know Now many months—I think 
about 12 or 14, but I do not remember. The consequence of all 
that is that even a point of order was made a few moments ago. 

There is something peculiar about a point of order. Nobody 
is sworn to observe the parliamentary law of any legislative 
body. A point of order in its making is within one’s discre- 
tion. I have never known a point of order to be made by any 
body, except one fool in the House about 21 years ago whé 
thought he was a parliamentary sharp and made a point of 
order in order to prove that he knew, unless the mover of it 
wanted to defeat the main proposition. I have never known it to 
be made but once by a man who did not want to defeat the 
main proposition. 

So we stand with the point of order made by the Republican 
floor leader and with the arguments that have been made in the 
press, without much argument in the Senate of one description 
or another. Of course, the object of a point of order was to 
keep from having a trial by the jury, and then when the point 
of order is withdrawn it merely means that the man who by 
analogy put a “demurrer” in the court has thought that he 
discovered that the court might decide against him, and there- 
fore he had better withdraw it and go on the issue to the jury. 
This explains his withdrawal of it. Now, we have the issue 
before the jury on the first plea of the case, not the last one. 
I am sorry it is not the last one. 

If there ever was, this is a case where a Government had on 
its hands a white elephant that was worthless, as its experts 
told it. Experts! Of all the contemptible words in the English 
language the word “expert” is the most contemptible. The 
experts said that it was a white elephant, and that it could 
neither work nor sell, and its political advisers told the Gov- 
ernment not to regard Ford’s proposition because “there was 
polities in the proposition.” 

This man undertakes to take over this plant and to work it 
out, and to give to the Government a certain amount of money 
at the risk of bankrupting himself—the experts say with a 
certainty of bankrupting himself, some of the standpat poli- 
ticians say with a certainty of bankrupting himself, and some 
others say with a certainty of “profiteering” to an immense 
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amount at the expense of the United States Government. We 
ean leave the profiteer pleader and the bankruptcy pleader dis- 
eussing the matter with each other. 

Here this man makes his offer. It has been hanging here, 
with expense accumulating, overhead and otherwise, while 
the Government has been losing money, some 14 months or more 
just simply because that man happened to have run upon a 
Democratic ticket in the State of Michigan for the Senate of 
the United States. 

That is all. If you think you can fool the country about it 
you are vastly mistaken. There are fools in this country, and 
every now and then in a general election a majority of fools 
temporarily. You can fool a majority of them some of the 
time, but you can not fool a majority of them all the time, and 
as a rule you can not fool them over about three or four months 
after they have been fooled once, whether it was at a general 
election or otherwise. 

I remember the great French author’s work “Jaccuse.” I 
am not putting myself in his place, but I “charge” that the 
only reason in the world why the Ford proposition has not 
been accepted by both Houses of Congress in its former form, 
or in its present form, which is still more favorable to the 
Government, is because a majority of this body and a majority 
ef the other body are Republicans and Ford is not. Now, mark 
you, I do not even say he is a Democrat, because according to 
my idea of democracy, according to my sehool of thought, he 
is not quite a Democrat. But he was at least a candidate 
against a standpat Republican of the old style in one State 
of this Union. After that he still further cultivated the stand- 
pat hatred by carrying on a contest in this body, a contest in. 
the issue of which he had nothing to hepe for, only that in his 
opinion the man who was not entitled to the seat should not be 
geated. That was all. 

Oh, that there could be an appeal to the conscience of the 
standpat Republican Party. Of course, I realize that there 
ean not be, but if there eould be, I would appeal to it to-day 
to do something which would bring money into the Treasury 
at no expense to the Government, at a time when the Treasury 
is not working equal to the disbursements that go out of it day 
by day, threatened through bonus bills and other things with 
irretrievable bankruptey—and here is a proposition to put 
money into the Treasury and help the Government and hurt 
nobody except, perhaps, Henry Ford, who may go bankrupt. 

Let the proposition go through. All of you remember as well 
as I do the time when you considered Muscle Shoals as bing 
on the junk pile, and that we might just as well pay somebody 
to take it over, and the Republican official reports show that 
that was the condition, and that was the congressional opinion. 
Then comes up a wild ass in the desert, Bolshevist, in the 
opinion of some of you, wild ass in the opinion of others of 
you, intermeddler and disturber of the peace of the Senate in 
the opinion of others of you, and says, “I will pay you a very 
large sum of money for that plant”; more money than the aver- 
age man in a lifetime of 70 years of hard industry could earn 
to save his life; earned by a man with a peculiar genius for 
developing the use of motive power. 

He is met by all sorts of obstruction in committee of the House 
of Representatives, and in the Senate itself, in committee here 
and in the House, and by points of order here and there. He 
is met by a litthe Democratic opposition, too, now and then. 
Somebody avers that his son was not loyal during the war. 
However, if the fellow is a wild ass of the desert, if he does 
not know what he is doing, and if he is a bad seamp of every 
description, then let him have the contract and pay the money 
into the Treasury and bankrupt himself, and let him go at that. 

Are you not capable of that amount of magnanimity, at any 
rate, notwithstanding the fact that he was the author, that he 
was the gatherer together, eall it, of evidence in a lately con- 
tested and very celebrated election case? 

Mr. President, of course I am not appealing to the “ standpat ” 
conscience; no man of real knowledge ever appeals to a thing 
that is nonexistent, but I am appealing to the memory of the 
time when there was a “standpat” conscience, and I am also 
appealing to the common sense and political wisdom of the pres- 
ent standpatters, who, each and all, in view of the recent -pri- 
maries in Indiana and Pennsylvania, are now rushing to deny 
that they are or ever were standpatters. 

I tell you it would be better politieal wisdom for you to make 
the most that can be made out of this situation for the Govern- 
ment in a businesslike way, and to surrender your hatred of 
Henry Ford, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 


Mr. HARRIS. I do not think the Senator from Mississippt 
understands that this is merely an appropriation for the dam; 
that it has nothing whatever to do with the other features of 
the proposition, and will not interfere with any of the offers to 
lease the property. I feel sure that the Senate will vote for 
this appropriation and make the necessary beginning of this 
work, é 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that thoroughly. The Sena- 
tor is often mistaken when he undertakes to give the Senator 
from Mississippi a bit of information about what is going on. 
It is a question of the completion of the dam, but, if it is de- 
feated, it affects the entire proposition. The Senator from 
Georgia knows that as well as I. This is the skirmish before 
the battle upen the question of Ford’s undertaking the Muscle 
Shoals development project. Is not that true? 

Oh, well, if the Senator from Georgia does not think so, I 
know that this is the opening skirmish; this is the firing on 
the picket line in connection with the larger proposition of 
allowing Henry Ford to develop the Muscle Shoals project. I 
know that as well as I know any situation, and he, with 
average intelligence, ought to know it. 

Severar Senators. Let us vote., 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

, _ CUMMINS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
esk, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The Reapine CrerK. On page 14 it is proposed to strike out 
lines 14 to 21, inclusive, and to insert the following: 


For the preparation, for historical purposes, of the following docu- 
ments and information concerning officers and soldiers from the several 
States and the District of Columbia who were in the military service 
of the United States during the World War; and which The Adjutant 
General] of the Army is hereby directed to furnish to the adjutant gen- 
erals of the several States and the District of Columbia, $250,000, to be 
immediately available, 

{2} As to individuals— 

a) True and correct copies of the individual record cards of all offi- 
eers and all enlisted or selected men, excepting such as have heretofore 
been so furnished ; and 

(b) A statement as to each officer or enlisted or selected man who 
died in the service, showing the = and date of death of such officer 
or man and the cause of death, whether by wounds, aceident, or disease ; 
and such statement shall be furnished in each case, irrespective of 
whether the individual record card of such officer or man has heretofore 
or is to be hereafter furnished: Provided, That in all such cases, if 
death occurred in a hospital, the name or number and location of such 
hospital shall appear; and if the death occurred in action or in the 
field, the official des 
local designation of 

{2} As to units— 

a) A tabulated statement showing the title of the organization; the 
race of the unit, white or Negro; the date it was authorized; its maxi- 
mum strength; where and when mobilized or organized, and when it 
left the United States, if at all, for service overseas; its stations, as- 
signments, and service, both in the United States and overseas, with 
the dates thereof, and appropriate remark as to combat or other service 
of importance; when returned to the United States; when and where 
demobilized, transferred, or otherwise discontinued as a distinct organ- 
ization; and 

(b) A tabulated statement showing the designation of each noncom- 
bat unit which formed a part of or was attached to any division or 
other tactical unit during the World War, and the dates of joining or 
relief therefrom, in such form as may be used as an addition to the his- 
tories of divisions and other tactical units heretofore furnished to the 
adjutant generals of the several States and the District of Columbia; 
Provided, That, for the urposes of this and the preceding paragraph, 
the term “ overseas service’ shall mean any service outside or beyond 
the continental limits of the United States, but in case the unit did 
not serve overseas its stations in the United States shall be given. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am fairly familiar 
with the text of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Iowa, and other members of the committee have also had a 
view of it. If the other members of the committee do not object 
to the amendment, for one I am willing to accept it and see if 
we can thrash the matter out in conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire to offer one more amendment, 
and this will be my last proposal, Mr. President. I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert on page 62, after line 15, the amendment 
which I send to the desk. Its effect will be to place the Avia- 
tion Service upon the same status as the other supply corps in 
the matter of making contracts for current needs. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New York will be stated. 

The Reaping CusrK. On page 62, after line 15, it is proposed 
to insert: 

Hereafter whenever contracts which are not to be performed within 
six months are made on behalf of the Government by the Chief of 


Air Service or by officers of the Air Service authorized to mak 


e them 
and are in excess of $500 in amount, such contracts shall be reduced 


nation of such action, if any, together with the 
e place where the same occurred, shall appear, 
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to writing and signed by the contractin; 
contracts shall be entered into under suc 
scribed by the Chief of Air Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. - 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the Dill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

f ORDER FOR RECESS, 

Mr. LODGE. I ask unanimous consent that when the Senate 
concludes its session to-day it shall take a recess until 11 o’clock 
to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

RECLAMATION DEVELOPMENT WORK. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have received a telegram, 
which I ask may be read. It relates to a pending bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the telegram. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

ONTARIO, OREG., June 1, 1922. 


parties. In all other cases 
regulations as nray be pre- 


Senator ASHURST, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The Ontario (Oreg.) Chamber of Commeree sends you a vote of 
thanks for your stand in demanding that the Smith-McNary Dill be 
passed at this session. We hope you will not let them adjourn until 
—— do so. The following is a copy of the telegram we are sending 
to-day to President Harding: 

“ Hon. WARREN G, HARDING, 
“ White House, Washington, .D. C.: 

“The hopes of the West are centered upon the passage of the Smith- 
McNary bill which has been held up by Congress. May we not ask you 
to exert your influence with Congress to help in the passage of this 
bill at this session. Ten million people in the West are requesting this 
to be done as part of the Republican platform. The passage of this meas- 
ure will mean 1,000,000 new homes in the West on lands and in towns, 
will stimulate business all over the United States, and give employment 
to naa of men. We ask your help in getting action at this 
session.” 

ONTARIO COMMERCIAL CLUB. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in connection with the tele- 
gram I wish to say that the McNary-Smith irrigation bill has 
been reported favorably from the ‘Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. I spoke a few words upon it some days ago, but 
I ought to say, in view of the telegram which has just been read, 
that the chairman of the committee, the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary], has done everything within human power 
to advance the bill. I am sure that no one could have done 
more. I wish again to express the hope that the gavel will not 
be allowed to fall in either House, bringing about final adjourn- 
ment of the present session of Congress, until that bill shall 
have been passed, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened; and (at 6 o’clock 
and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, June 3, 1922, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 2 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
Unitrep STATES ATTORNEY. 


Lewis P. Summers, of Virginia, to be United States attorney, 

western district of Virginia, vice Thomas J. Muncey, deceased. 
Unitep States MARSHAL. 

Frank T. Newton, of Michigan, to be United States marshal, 
eastern district of Michigan, vice Henry Behrendt, term ex- 
pired. 

APPOINTMENTS BY TRANSFER IN THE REGULAR ARMY, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 

Col. Joseph Wheeler, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, with rank 
from June 22, 1920. 

Col. Charles Higbee Bridges, Infantry, with rank from July 
1, 1920. 

Col. Ralph Brewster Parrott, Infantry, with rank from De- 
cember 23, 1920. 

Lieut. Col. George Luther Hicks, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1920. 


Lieut. Gol. David Yulee Beckham, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1920. 

Lieut, Gol. John Fleming Clapham, Infantry, with rank from 
November 26, 1921. 

‘ Mas Stuart Ainslee Howard, Infantry, with rank from July 
‘ Maj. Hugh Lawson Walthall, Infantry, with rank from July 

Maj. John Buchanan Richardson, Infantry, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 

Maj. Clarence Andrew Mitchell, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1920. 

Maj. William Torbert MacMillan, Infantry, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 

Maj. Henry Newbold Sumner, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1920. 

— James Sylvester Mooney, Cavalry, with rank from July 
» 1920. 

= Walter Cyrus Gullion, Infantry, with rank from July 1, 
1920. 

Maj. Frank Cornelius Reilly, Infantry, with rank from July 
1, 1920. 

Capt. Charles Clement Quigley, Infantry, with rank from July 
1, 1920, 

POSTMASTERS, 
ARKANSAS. 

Nan E. De Yampert to be postmaster at Wilmot, Ark., in 

place of B. H. Harper, not commissioned. 
CALIFORNIA, 

Barl C. McWayne to be postmaster at Firebaugh, Calif. Office 

became presidential April 1, 1922, 
COLORADO, 

Thomas E. Downey to be postmaster at Ordway, Colo., in 
place of S. P. Ilgenfritz. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 17, 1920. . 

CONNECTICUT. 

Francis W. Chaffee, jr., to be postmaster at Eagleville, Conn., 
in place of J. W. Green, resigned. 

Walfred C. Carlson to be postmaster at Washingten Depot, 
Conn., in place of W. C. Carlson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired April 30, 1922, 

GEORGIA. - 

William M. Redman to be postmaster at Jackson, Ga., in place 
of Bessie Waldrop. Incumbent’s commission expired April 8, 
1922. 

ILLINOIS. 

Daisy F. Lynk to be postmaster at Mokena, Ill. Office became 
presidential July 1,1921. — 

Luella H. MeCoid to be postmaster at Venice, Ill. 
came presidential July 1, 1920. 

William A. Kelley to be postmaster at Jonesboro, Ill., in place 
of J. C. Crawford. Incumbent’s commission expired August 7, 
1921. 

Nelson H. Webster to be postmaster at Naperville, IL, in 
place of E. M. Dieter, resigned. 

INDIANA. 

Hugh A. Fenters to be postmaster at Macy, Ind. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1921. 

Clarence E. Sparling to be postmaster at Osgood, Ind., in place 
of O. R. Jenkins, resigned. 


Office be- 


TOWA. 

Henry L. Shaffer to be postmaster at Crawfordsville, Iowa. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1921. 

John Geiger to be postmaster at Minden, Iowa. 
presidential January 1, 1921. 

Gust A. Hall to be postmaster at Colo, Iowa, in place of W. F. 
Bales. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 1921. 

KENTUCKY. : 

Ward H. Metcalfe to be postmaster at Brooksville, Ky., in 
place of H. H. Poage. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 4, 1922. 

Carl H. Boone to be postmaster at Leitchfield, Ky.,-in place of 
B. W. McClure, resigned. . 

Tom H. Brown to be postmaster at Millersburg, Ky., in place 
of J. B. Cray. Incumbent’s commission expired February 14, 
1922. 


Office became 


LOUISIANA, 

John F. Basty to be postmaster at Destrehan, La. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1922. 

David S. Leach to be postmaster at Florien, La. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 
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Louis P. Bourgevis to be postmaster at Gramercy, La, Office 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 

Claud Jones to be postmaster at Longleaf, La. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1921. 

Weston W. Muse to be postmaster at Lottie, La. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 

Nelle Masten to be postmaster at Woodworth, La. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 

Marion H. Page to be postmaster at Fullerton, La., in place of 
M. H. Page, resigned. 

Otis Waguespack to be postmaster at St. Patricks, La., in 
place of F. J. Bourgeois. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 81, 1922. 

MINNESOTA. 

Marie D. Anderson to be postmaster at Carlos, Minn. 

became presidential April 1, 1922. 
MONTANA, 
Rudolph P. Petersen to be postmaster at Rudyard, Mont., in 


place of R. P. Petersen. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
20, 1922. 


Office 


NEW YORK. 

Albert C, Stanton to be postmaster at Atlanta, N. Y. Office 

became presidential October 1, 1920. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 

Chester CG. Lord to be postmaster at Montreat, N. C., in place 
of A. R. Bauman. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1921. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Jacob Omdahl to be postmaster at Galesburg, N. Dak. 

became presidential April 1, 1922, 
OHIO. 

Ferne VY. Boone to be postmaster at Sterling, Ohio. 
became presidential October 1, 1921. 

James M. Light to be postmaster at Greenville, Ohio, in place 
of A. H. Meeker, deceased. 

. OKLAHOMA, 

Elmer E, Heady to be postmaster at Gate, Okla. 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 

Louia M. Amick to be postmaster at Jefferson, Okla. 
became presidential July 1, 1920. 

Cora E. Morris to be postmaster at Manchester, Okla. 
became presidential January 1, 1920. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 


Reuben J. Knox to be postmaster at Rutledge, Pa. 
became presidential July 1, 1921. 

Daniel Jones to be postmaster at Coaldale, Pa., in place of 
Edward. Cavanaugh. Incumbent’s commission expired July 25, 
1920. 

George E. Baldwin to be postmaster at Hastings, Pa., in place 
of P. V. Abel, resigned. 

Andrew L. Coffman to be postmaster at Phoenixville, Pa., in 
place of J. A. Hartman, removed. 

Florence H. Gray to be postmaster at Rosemont, Pa., in place 
of J. C. McDowell, deceased. 

James A. Woodard to be postmaster at Shinglehouse, Pa., in 
place of F. H. Failing, resigned. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Andrew L. Dickson to be postmaster at Calhoun Falls, §. C. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1920, 

Samuel W. Parks to be postmaster at Fort Mill, S. C., in 
place of B. H. Massey, resigned. 

TENNESSEE, 

Frank J. Nunn to be postmaster at Brownsville, Tenn., in 
place of William Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 4, 1922. 


Office 


Office 


Office be- 
Office 


Office 


Office 


TEXAS, 

Claud C. Morris to be postmaster at Rosebud, Tex., in place 
of H. C, Connally, resigned. 

Clinton J. Farrell to be postmaster at Vernon, Tex., in place 
of J. V. Townsend, resigned. 

VIRGINIA, 

Charles L. Horne to be postmaster at Glade Spring, Va., in 
place of A. T. Hull, resigned. 

William J. Crockett to be postmaster at Graham, Va., in place 
of W. C. Greever, resigned. 

WASHINGTON, 

Lillian M. Tyler to be postmaster at Brewster, Wash., in 
place of L. A. Dale, resigned. 

Matthew E. Morgan to be postmaster at Lind, Wash., in place 
¢ M. C. Hayden. Incumbent’s commission expired April 16, 
922. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Harvey A. Henderson to be postmaster at Minden, W. Va. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1920. 
Edward E. Reyburn to be postmaster at Vivian, W. Va., in 
oo of E. E. Reyburn, Incumbent’s commission expired April 
, 1922. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 2 
lative day of April 20, 1922), 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL, 


Albert W. Harvey to be United States marshal, district of 
Vermont. 


(legis- 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 
To be ensigns, 
Harold L. Fudge. 
William H. Egan, jr. 
Carl R. Brown. 
Beverly M. Coleman. 
PosTMASTERS, 
CONNECTICUT, 
Henry F. Hanmer, Wethersfield. 
GEORGIA, 
William D. Lynn, Collins. 
Jett M. Potts, West Point. 
NEW JERSEY, 
Matilda M. Hodapp, Spotswood, 
NEW YORK. 
Frederick Theall, Hartsdale. 
Clarence M. Herrington, Johnsonville, 
Fannie E. Rooney, Schroon Lake. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Orin R. York, High Point. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Otto W. Petry, Elk Lick, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
George F. Wilson, Darlington. 
TEXAS, 
Charley R. Jamison, Boyd, 
Bert J. McDowell, Del Rio. 
Fred C. Davis, Harrisburg. 
Daisy M. Singleton, Marble Falls. 
Henry E. Cannon, Shelbyville. 
Ada A. Ladner, Yorktown. 
VERMONT. 
Marion C. White, Cavendish. 


WITHDRAWALS. 

nominations withdrawn from the Senate 

(legislative day of April 20), 1922. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
To be captains. 

First Lieut. Edwin Philip Hart, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
November 27, 1921. 

First Lieut. Leonard Louis Davis, 
from November 27, 1921. 

First Lieut. Harold Leo Stiebel, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
November 29, 1921. 

First Lieut. Webster Fletcher Putnam, jr., Coast Artillery 
Corps, from December 1, 1921. 

First Lieut. Merle Halsey Davis, Ordnance Department. from 
December 4, 1921. 

First Lieut. George Berry Dobyns, Coast 
from December 4, 1921. 

First Lieut. Henry Devries Cassard, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from December 9, 1921. 

First Lieut. Edward Hanson Connor, jr., 
December 10, 1921. 

First Lieut. Neal Creighton, Air Service, from December 11, 
1921. 

First Lieut. George Peter Toft, Quartermaster Corps, from 
December 15, 1921. 

First Lieut. Alonzo Maning Drake, Air Service, from Decem- 
ber 16, 1921. 

First Lieut. Charles Raymond Melin, Air Service, from De- 
cember 16, 1921. 

First Lieut. Victor Herbert Strahm, Air Service, from Decem- 
ber 16, 1921, 


Erecutive June 2 


Coast 


Artillery 


Corps, 


Artillery Corps, 


Infantry, from 
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PP go Lieut, Robert Jesse Whatley, Infantry, from December 


First Lieut. Waldo Sebastian Ickes, Finance Department, 
from. December 18, 1921, 
re Senet Ira Robert. Koenig, Air Service, from. December 
% 
First Lieut. Harry Allen Sanford, Philippine Scouts, from 
December 22, 1921. 
BF! aay Lieut. Earl Wells, Philippine.Scouts, from December 22, 


ooh tet, Lieut. Raynor Garey, Field Artillery, from December 


oat ae Lieut. Philip Schneeberger, Air Service, from December 


onan? Lieut. Gouverneur Hoes, Infantry, from December 24, 

First Lieut. Victor Schmidt, Coast Artillery Corps, from De- 
cember 24, 1921. 

First Lieut. George Franklin Parris, Air Service, from De- 
cember 24, 1921. 

First Lieut. Fred Bidwell Lyle, Field Artillery, from Decem- 
ber 25, 1921. 

First Lieut. Karl Shaffmer Axtater, Air Service, from Decem- 
ber 26, 192%. 

First Lieut. Clinton Bowen Fisk Brill, Quartermaster Corps, 
from December 28, 1921. 

First Lieut, William Joseph Flood, Air Service, from Decem- 
ber 28, 1921. 

First Lieut. Francis Dundas Ross, jr., Infantry, frem Decem- 
ber 30, 1921. 

First. Lieut. Frank Edward Monville, Quartermaster Corps, 
from January 1, 1922. 

First Lieut. George Merrilt Palmer, Air Service, from Janu- 
ary 1, 1922. 

First Lieut. Charles Rawlings Chase, Cavalry, from January 
2 


1922. 
First Lieut. Loren Francis Parmley, Cavalry, from January. 4, 
22 


a? Lieut. Erle Fletcher Oress, Cavalry, from January 4, 
1 

First Lieut. Lynn. Packard: Vane, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
January 6, 1922. 

First Lieut. John Austin Pixley, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
January: 7, 1922. 

First Lieut. Otta Marshall, Coast Artillery Corps, from Janu- 
ary 8, 1922. 

First Lieut. Hdwin Cleveland Callicutt, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from January 9, 1922. 

First Lieut. Ray Harrison Green, Quartermaster Corps, from 
January 11, 1922. 

First Lieut. Hugh Williamson Rowan, Chemical Warfare 
Service, from January 12, 1922. 

First Lieut. Russell William Goodyear, Quartermaster Corps, 
from January 12, 1922. 

First Lieut. Lewis Rinehart Pfoutz Reese, Air Service, from 
January 15, 1922. 

First Lieut. Byron Turner Burt, jr., Air Service, from Jan- 
unary 21, 1922. 

First Lieut. Barle Gene Harper, Air Service, from January 
28, 1922. 

First Lieut. Philip Gilstrap Bruton, Corps of Engineers, 
from January 29, 1922. 

First Lieut. Eugene Joseph Minarelli FitzGerald, Infantry, 
from January 31, 1922. 

First Lieut. Charles Earl Whitney, Ordnance Department, 
from February 5, 1922. 

First Lieut. Lotha August Smith, Air Service, from Feb- 
ruary 5, 1922. 

First Lieut. Edward Higley Guilford, Air Service, from Feb- 
ruary 11, 1922. 

First Lieut. Junius Augustus Smith, Air Service, from: Feb- 
ruary 22, 1922. 

First Lieut. William Henry. Carthy, Air Service, from Feb; 
ruary 22, 1922. 

First Lieut. Horace Leland Porter; Corps of Engineers, from 
February 22, 1922. 

First Lieut. Arthur Leo Lavery, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
February: 22, 1922. 

(The resignation of peas Soe Bdwin Philip: Hart, Coast 


vacancies for all first lieutenants junior to him whe have been 
nominated fer promotion.) 

First Lieut. Ernest Andrew Thompson, Signal Corps, from 
February 22, 1922. 


First Lieut. William Andrew Gray, Air Service, from Feb- 
ruary 22; 1922. 

First Lieut. Franz Joseph Jonitz, Quartermaster Corps, from 
February 24, 1922. 

First: Lieut. William Valery Andrews, Air Service, from Feb- 
ruary 24, 1922; 

First Lieut. George Stetekluh, Quartermaster Corps, from Feb- 
ruary 25, 1922. 

First: Lieut. Frank Marion Barrell, Quartermaster Corps, from 
February 28, 1922: 
oo Lieut. Stanton Higgins, Cavalry, from February 28, 

First Lieut. Holden Spear, Quartermaster Corps, from Feb- 
ruary 28, 1922. 
® oa Lieut.. Frank Merrill Bartlett, Air Service, from Mareh 

1922, 

First. Lieut. Benson Glenwood Scott, Field Artillery, from 
Mareh,2, 1922, 
aa Lieut: Redding Francis Perry, Cavalry, from. March 2, 

First. Lieut. Walter Arthur: Metts, jr., Field Artillery, from 
Mareh 5, 1922; 

First Lieut, Frank Camm, Field Artillery, from March 64, 


1922, 
Pirst Lieut. Robert Morgan Burrewes, Infantry, from Mareh 
1922 


First Lieut. Richard Oscar Bassett, jr., Infantry, from March 
9, 1922, subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Percy Stuart: Lowe, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
March 12, 1922. 

Pirst Lieut. Lewis Alonzo. Murray, Corps of Engineers, from 
Mareh, 14, 1922, 

First Lieut, Rene Edward de Russy, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from March 23; 1922. 

First Lieut. Marion 
March 27, 1922 

First Lieut, Clyde Grady,, Infantry, from March 29, 1922. 

First Lieut, Walter Drake Williams, Air Service, from, March 
29, 1922. 

First Lieut. William Henry. Payne, Quartermaster Corps, 
from April 1, 1922. 

First Lieut. Thomas Tilson, Conway, Infantry, from April 2, 
1922; 

First Lieut. Edgar Ambrose Jarman, Infantry, from April 4, 
1922. 

First Lieut: Regeon Victor Love, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
April 5, 1922. 

First Lieut. Svening Johannes Bang, Cavalry, from April 6, 
1922. 

First Lieut. Allan Sheldon Willis, Infantry, from April 6, 
1922: 


Gardner Putnam, Air Service, from 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivay, June 2, 1288. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Rite D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, for all encouragements that make us more 
hopeful, we bless Thee; for all loving messages and: glad: sur- 
prises, we thank Thee; for sincere friendships that mean trust 
and confidence, we praise Thee, and for all. the little joys and 
sweet blessings that come to, us through the hours of each day 
we are grateful to Thee, Strengthen us by daily communica- 
tions of truth and wisdom and always may our fidelity to duty 
be without hesitation. Subdue and restrain all evil passions. 
May there be the enjoyment of fellowship and the exercise of 
high and just desire among our fellow citizens, and may hate 
be a bitterness unknewn. O make the whole earth glad with 
a new song, young with a new spring, and alive with a new hope. 
Through Jesus.Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. APPLHEBY. Mr. Speaker; I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp en H. J, Res. 337, with respect 
to the port of New York, 

The SPRAKER, Is there objection? 

There was. no. objection, 

The extension of remarks referred, to are here printed in full 
as follews:: 

Mr. APPLEBY, Mr; Speaker and colleagues, I appreciate 
your courtesy in permitting me te extend,;my remarks in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD on the important resolution known as 
House Joint Resolution No. 337, for the development and admin- 
istration of the port of New York. The first resolution intro- 
duced on this subject—House Joint Resolution No. 172—was 
passed by the House and the Senate, and signed by President 
Harding last August. At that time I had the pleasure of speak- 
ing in favor of the resolution. Since the passage of that resolu- 
tion both the State of New York and the State of New Jersey 
have adopted a comprehensive plan for the development of the 
port of New York. I quote from the report on the resolution as 
follows: ; 

Historically, geographically, and commercially, New York and the in- 
dustrial districts in the northern part of New Jersey constitute a single 
unit, a great metropolitan district of 8,000,000 people. The port of 
New York, with its three entrances, 800 miles of water front, 12 rail- 
roads (exclusive of local transit lines) entering the port, a terminus for 
nearly all of the more inrportant trans-Atlantic lines, not only con- 
cerns the people of the two States but constitutes an asset of the entire 
Nation. he necessity of creating the port district and authorizing 
the creation of the port authority is manifest from the fact that over 
40 municipalities are involved, some of them controlled by men of di- 
vergent views and many of them ae at cross-purposes and in the 
dark. The port of New York is one of the main arteries and principal 
gateways between the United States and the markets of the world, and 
any improvement to the port of New York will work a benefit to the 
entire Nation. Concededly, the terminal facilities at the port are 
grossly inadequate, mainly due to the lack of cooperation between the 
two States of New York and New Jersey. It is submitted that a unified 
authority and control will bring order out of chaos and afford a blessin 
not only to the contiguous municipalities but also to the country a 


large. 

Tn a letter addressed to the chairman of the Judiciary Gom- 
mittee under date of June 30, 1921, in regard to the resolution, 
Hon. John W. Weeks, Secretary of War, says: 

The adequate improvement and development of port facilities at New 
York is a deserving enterprise, and if the work is accomplished on the 
comprehensive plan of cooperation contemplated by the two States it 
will doubtless result in benefit to the transportation interests of the 
entire Nation. I recommend, therefore, that Congress give its consent 
to the agreement. 

Since House Joint Resolution No. 172 was passed legislation 
for the improvement of New York Harbor and its adjacent 
waters has been enacted by this body, namely, the authorization 
of a 30-foot channel extending from Sandy Hook through Rari- 
tan Bay to Perth Amboy, then through Arthur Kill and Kill Van 
Kull to upper New York Bay. In addition to this an appropria- 
tion was approved by both the House and the Senate for addi- 
tional aids to navigation in Raritan Bay and by lighting these 
waters at night, giving traffic over them a full 24-hour service. 
The War Department is now making inquiries as to the advisa- 
bility of recommending to Congress the adoption of a project 
for deepening the channel of the Raritan River, that adequate 
water transportation facilities may be afforded the industrial 
establishments lining its banks, 

The discussion in regard to these projects has brought to the 
attention of the public as never before the tremendous possi- 
bilities of the port of New York. The State of New Jersey, by 
its natural advantages, will be the outlet for the many railroads 
now having terminal stations there, and the development of the 
same is fully comprehended in the plan of the Port of New York 
Authority. Public interest has been aroused in this great 
project and many municipalities have held meetings to indorse 
the movement. The magnitude of the project is appealing to the 
enterprising citizens of the State, and they are giving practically 
their unanimous indorsement to this great waterways and trans- 
portation undertaking, 

I feel sure, fellow Members, you have made no mistake in 
voting for this joint resolution. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
following House Concurrent Resolution No. 47: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That 100,000 copies of the report of the special mission on investigation 
to the Philippine Islands to the Secretary of War, without the ma 
but with the data on the Philippines proceeding and accompanying ouab 
report, be, and the same is hereby, ordered printed as a public document, 
to be distributed as follows: Sixty-five thousand through the document 
room of the House, 25,000 through the document room of the Senate, 
5,000 througi the Committee on Insular Affairs of the House, and 5,000 
through the Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions of the 
Senate, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 9527) to amend section 5136, Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, relating to corporate powers 
of associations so as to provide succession thereof until dis- 
solved, and to apply said section as so amended to all national 
banking associations; in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
and joint resolution of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 


8S. 3416. An act to permit the city of Fort Smith, Sebastian 
County, Arg., to erect or cause to be erected a dam across the 
Poteau River. 

S. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution granting consent of Congress 
and authority to the Port of New York Authority to execute 
the comprehensive plan approved by the States of New York 
and New Jersey by chapter 43, Laws of New York, 1922, and 
chapter 9, Laws of New Jersey, 1922. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 11408. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Winnebago and the town of Rockton, in said county, 
in the State of Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Rock River, in said 
town of Rockton; and 

H. R. 11409. An act granting the consent of Congress to. the 
city of Ottawa and the county of La Salle, in the State of 
Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Fox River. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED, 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee as indicated below: 

S. 3416. An act to permit the city of Fort Smith, Sebastian 
County, Ark., to erect or cause to be erected a dam across the 
Poteau River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


REPAIR OF LEVEES ON MISSISSIPPI RIVER ABOVE CAIRO, ILL, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of H. J. Res. 339, making available 
funds for repairing and restoring levees on the Mississippi 
River above Cairo, Ill, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: ‘ 
Resolved, etc., That an amount, not exceeding $100,000, of the funds 
authorized to be expended by Public Res. No. 54, approved May 2; 1922, 
is hereby made available as an emergency fund to be expended by the 
Mississippi River Commission, under the direction of the Secretary ot 
War, for repairing and restoring any levees on the Miasieaiop River 
above Cairo, Ili., which have been destroyed or seriously injured by 
the recent floods of the Mississippi River, and which are not now 
within, but may, before June 15, 1922, be brought within, the provi- 
sions of the Act entitled ‘“‘An act to provide for the control of floods of 
the Mississippi River and of the Sacramento River, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 1, 1917: Provided, That if the Mississippi River 
Commission finds that the levee or drainage district in which the 
broken levee is situated can not legally, by or before June 15, 1922, com- 
ply with section (b) of such act of March 1, 1917, the commission may 
accept, in this emergency, bonds of standing approved by it in amount 
sufficient to cover not less than one-third of the cost involved: Provided 
further, That nothing in this resolution shall be construed as author- 
izing a departure from the established practice of the commission 
except so far as may be necessary to permit the restoration of broken 
levees in districts which are willing but can not legally comply with 
said method of procedure in time to avoid another threatened overflow 

this year. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? ‘ 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wish the gentleman would make a statement and answer one 
or two questions which I would like to ask in respect to the 
necessity for the resolution. ( 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the necessity for action in this 
matter was presented to the committee by reference to it of 
House Joint Resolution 826, introduced by Representative 
DENISON, of Illinois, calling for an appropriation of $1,000,000, 
Two relief measures have been approved for levee protection 
and repair work in connection with the recent unusual and 
disastrous floods on the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 
Public Resolution No. 50, approved April 21, 1922, appropriated 
$1,000,000 to be expended by the Mississippi River Commission 
on Jevees under its jurisdiction and falling within the scope of 
the flood control act of March 1, 1917; this amount to be de- 
ducted from the regular appropriation for that purpose in the ~ 
pending War Department appropriation bill, and in practical 
effect amounted only to an advance of $1,000,000 of next year’s 
money for Mississippi River flood control. Public Resolution 
No. 54, approved May 2, 1922, made not to exceed $200,000 of 
funds heretofore appropriated for river and harbor work, and 
unexpended because the projects have been completed or aban- 
doned, available for protecting life and property by preserving 
and maintaining during the present flood emergency levees -not 
under Government control on the Mississippi River, its tribu- 
taries and outlets. bd 

The allotments made by the Chief of Engineers from the 
$200,000 fund aggregate approximately. $70,000, leaving an un- 
allotted balance of $130,000. The accompanying joint resolu- 
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tion makes not to exceed $100,000 of the foregoing sum of 
$200,000 available for repairing and restoring levees on the 
Mississippi River above Cairo, Ill. The levees which the reso- 
lution provides for fall within the scope of the flood control act 
of March 1, 1917, but the levee districts in which they are lo- 
cated have not heretofore elected to take advantage of the pro- 
visions of the act, but they are going to now. 

Mr. WALSH. I have read the substance of that in the 
report, and it is a very concise statement of the situation, but 
I want to know what there is about Public Resolution 54 which 
makes necessary this legislation, 
000 from the funds heretofore appropriated for rivers and har- 


bors, which were unexpended because the project had been | 


abandoned and not completed. That was available for expendi- 
ture by and under the direction of the Secretary of War and 
the supervision of the Chief of Engineers, for the purpose of 
protecting life and property by preserving and maintaining dur- 
ing the “ present flood emergency,” the levees not under Goy- 
ernment control on the Mississippi River, its tributaries and 
outlets. These levees come under that classification, 

Mr. MADDEN. The levees proposed to be provided for in 
the resolution here are to come under the jurisdiction of the 
Flood Control Commission, and instead of appropriating money 
with which to meet the emergency under the act, we are divert- 
ing $100,000 of the $200,000 already made available, which is 
not to be used for other purposes, in order that this very neces- 
sary and urgent work may proceed. 

Mr. WALSH. I know, but why do they not go ahead and 
peoeney with the matter? They have authority under existing 
aw. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Oh, no; because the flood emergency 
has passed. They were authorized under that Resolution 54 to 
expend it during ‘“ the present flood emergency.’ And that has 
passed and did pass before they ever expended a single dollar 
of it. 

Mr. MADDEN. The June floods are likely to be coming down 
in the territory embraced within the provisions of this resolu- 
tion at any time, and if this resolution is not made effective so 
that they may be able to take advantage of the situation before 
the 15th of June, we are liable to have a very great emergency 
that may call for a large sum of money. This is to be expended 
only on the condition that those levees affected or the dis- 
tricts affected will come within the provisions of the flood- 
control act. 

Mr. WALSH.’ Do I understand from the gentleman from 
Tilinois that there was no flood emergency at the time his col- 
league introduced the resolution calling for an appropriation 
of $1,000,000? 

Mr. MADDEN. There was; but in order to take advantage 
of the situation that always comes in June, when the second 
flood never fails to arrive, it was proposed to meet that situa- 
tion by an appropriation of this nature, pending in the reso- 
lution, 

Mr. WALSH. Then, the present flood emergency is con- 
tinuing? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; the flood emergency which was pro- 
vided for in the former resolution was on the lower stretch of 
the river and has passed, and has been provided for, but the 
upper stretch of the river is the place where the June floods 
always come, and I may say in this connection that they 
were affected also by the floods that have occurred. 

Mr, WALSH. How many more of these resolutions and how 
many more of these floods and high waters are we going to 
have which must be taken care of? 

Mr. MADDEN. I very much-hope we will not have any more 
resolutions, and I sincerely trust the Lord will prevent us 
having any more floods, but unfortunately we can not control 
that situation as much as we would like to do it. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, The gentleman from Massachusetts has the 
floor. 

Mr, WALSH. I will yield to the gentleman. . 

Mr. CHALMERS. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee, under authority of this resolution, if the $70,000 
already expended—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Allotted. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Well, expended? 

Mr, MADDEN, It has not all been expended, but it has met 
the situation and is meeting the situation. 

Mr. CHALMERS. That is, the flood-control crisis? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; but not in this particular locality. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I would like to ask another question. I 
would like to ask the gentleman why he did not appropriate 
in his bill the balance of the $130,000 for this purpose? 
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That made available $200,- | 
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Mr. MADDEN. The reason why we did not do it is this: 
In the first place, out of the $200,000 already appropriated 
there has only been allotted $70,000. While the resolution on 
which we acted called for a million dollars, the evidence dis- 
closed the fact that only $52,000 would be needed to meet the 
situation; but lest there might be an emergency we could not 
foresee and nobody could realize, we made available by this 
resolution $100,000 to do what the Chief of Engineers said 
would cost $52,000. If they do not need as much as $100,000, 
they will not expend it. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I will yield. 

Mr. TOWNER. I desire to call the attention of the gentle 
man from [Illinois to the provisions of the joint resolution, 
which says that this emergency fund to be expended on the 
Mississippi River under the direction of the Secretary of War 
is now being used for repairing and restoring any levees on 
the Mississippi River above Cairo, [ll., which have been de 
stroyed or seriously injured by the recent floods of the Mis- 
sissippi River, so of course this money could not have been 
used until after it occurred. 

Mr. MADDEN. No: the repair werk could not have been 
done until now. 

Mr. TOWNER. And it is because of the fact these levees 
have been repaired since the other emergency came, and an- 
ticipating the June flood. that you desired to use this fund 
for the purpose of repairing them? 

Mr. MADDEN. And put these levee districts under the con- 
trol of the Mississippi River Commission. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is my understanding. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 
resolution. 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
Denison] five minutes. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker. I want to make just a brief 
statement which I think possibly will clear up the confusion 
in the mind of my friend from Massachusetts. ‘The first million 
dollars which was appropriated, by the resolution of April 21 
contained this language: . 

For the purpose of preserving, protecting, and repairing the levees 
under its jurisdiction. 

Now, the Mississippi River Commission who had charge of 
the expenditure of this money interpreted it so that it could 
not be applied to rebuilding the Je?ees that were washed out 
north of Cairo. The resolution which was afterwards pdssed 
and to which the gentleman from Massachusetts referred, by 
which were made available $200,000, namely the resolution of 
May 2, contains this language: 


Is there objection? [After a pause.| The 
The question is on agreeing to the joint 


It is hereby made available for expenditure by and under the direc 
tion of the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers for the purpose of protecting life and property by preserv- 
ing and maintaining during the present flood emergency the levees 
not under Government control on the Mississippi River, its tribu 
taries and outlets. " 


Now, that says for preservation and maintaining, and the 
Mississippi River Commission interpreted it as being available 
only for preservation and maintaining during the flood period, 
and they could not use it to repair a levee that had been 
washed out after the flood had gone down; and it so happens 
that neither one of these appropriations under these two reso- 
lutions could be used by the commission for the very important 
purpose of repairing breaks in the levee after the water had 
gone down. 

Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. When this $200,000 item was under discus- 
sion here in the House there was a telegram read @om some- 
body on the spot in which it was stated it would be necessary 
to repair and restore the levees that had been washed away, 
and that was stated to be one of the purposes of the resolu- 
tion and that the language drafted covered such intention. 

Mr. DENISON. I agree with the gentleman that a great 
many of us thought that fund could be used for that purpose, 
but, after all, the Mississippi River Commission has the last 
say as to where and how the money shall be expended, and so 
it becomes necessary to pass this additional resolution. 

Mr. WALSH. This covers the situation? 

Mr. DENISON. By this resolution the levees north of Cairo 
can be repaired immediately. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman prefers a million instead of 
the $100,000? 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DENISON. It has been submitted to the Chief of En- 
gineers, and he thinks this will meet the situation, I will say 
to my friend. 

Mr. LAZARO. You stated that $1,000,000 was to be spent 
by the Mississippi River Commission upon waterways under 
their jurisdiction? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. And that the $200,000 was to be spent by the 
Department of War on waterways under its jurisdiction on the 
Mississipi River. You also state that the interpretation is that 
they can not use any of this money for the purpose of repairing 
levees? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Why is it that in this resolution this broaden- 
ing of the language applies to only waterways above Cairo? 
Why not below? 

Mr. MADDEN. Because provision has already been made in 
the ether resolution for that, and money is available for the 
part below Cairo. 

Mr. DENISON. We have just had the highest flood in the 
history of the Mississippi River. Im various places our present 
levees proved wholly inadequate to take care of the unprece- 
dented amount of water that came down upon us. The result 
was that levees north of Cairo which were thought to be 
sufficient gave way, and in my own district between two and 
three hundred thousand acres of the best farm land in Illinois 
have been overflowed. Stock has been drowned, homes have 
been washed away, and all growing crops have been ruined. 
It is a serious emergency, and if the farmers in the overflowed 
districts put in amy crop at all for the coming year the breaks 
in the levees must be repaired immediately so as to stop the 
June and July floods. The purpose of the resolution which I 
introduced and for which this has been substituted by the 
Appropriations Committee is te authorize the Mississippi River 
Commission to at once repair the breaks so as to allow farmers 
to reseed their land and raise a crop for the coming year, 
Serious breaks in the levees in Missouri opposite southern 
Illinois, as well as some of the levees on the Iowa side in the 
district ef Mr. Kopp, have broken, The Chief of Engineers has 
estimated that the amount made available by this resolution 
will be sufficient to repair these breaks. I hope the resolution 
may pass without any opposition. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. MappEn, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


BBIDGE ACROSS ALLEGHENY RIVER AT FREEPORT, PA. 


Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11345) to authorize the building of a bridge across the Allegheny 
River at Freeport, Pa. This is for the rebuilding of a bridge 
recently destroyed or seriously damaged when the ice went out. 
The contract has been awarded. The contractor is on the 
ground. Work had actually been begun when it was discovered 
that there never had been congressional action authorizing the 
building of the bridge, in the first instance, and the Chief of 
Engineers asked that this bill become law in order that he 
might approve the plans. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent for the consideration of a bill, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11845) authorizing the construction of a bridge across 
the Allegheny River at or near Freeport, Pa. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the State of Pennsylvania be, and it is 
hereby, authorized to eee ——— and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the A mane River at a point suitable to 
the interestg. of navigation at or — reeport, in the State of Penn- 
syivania, in “Accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
to regulate the construction of bri over navigable waters,” approved 
Mase 28, 1906. 
| Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

, The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 

| ation of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

| The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 

| time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Srrone of Pennsylvania, a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on 
the table. 

{ CORPORATE POWERS OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


' Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take from the 


Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 9527, disagree to the Senate 
| amendments, and ask for a conference, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls 
from the Speaker’s table; moves to disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and asks for a conference, a bill which the ‘Clerk 
will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. BR. 9527) to amend section 5136, Revised Statutes of 
the United States, relating te corporate powers of associations, so as 
to provide succession thereof until disso ved, and to apply such sec- 
tion as so amended to all national banking associations 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to disagreeing to the 
Senate amendments. and asking for a conference? 

There was no objection, and the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferees Mr. McF’appen, Mr. Daz, and Mr. WINco. 


BEADJUSTMENT OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF ARMY, NAVY, 
CONFERENCE REPORT: 


+ 

Mr. McKENZIB. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill H. R. 10972, an act to readjust the pay and 
allowances of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calis up a con- 
ference report on the bill H. R. 10972, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The conference report and statement were read, as follows: 


ET¢,.-~ 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
twe Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10972) te readjust the pay and allowances of the commis- 
sioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetie Survey, and Public Health 
Service, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: That tle House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 
14, 15, 16; 17, 98, 19, 20, 21, 22, 28, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
32, 38, 34, 35, 86, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, and agree to the sume. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language inserted by the Senate, insert the following: “ ex- 
cept those whose promotion is limited by law to this grade and 
who are not entitled under existing law to the pay and allow- 
ances of a higher grade”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the language stricken out by the Senate, insert the follow- 
ing: “ Nothing contained im the first sentence of section 17 or 
in any other section of this act shall authorize an increase in 
the pay of officers or warrant officers on the retired list on 
June 30, 1922”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu ef 
the language inserted by the Senate insert the following: “on 
June 30, 1922, there shall be included in the computation ”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language inserted by the Senate insert the following: “ and 
serviee aS a contract surgeon serving full time; and also 75 
per cent of all other periods of time during which they have 
held commissions as officers of the Organized Militia between 
January 21, 1908, and July 1, 1916, or of the National Guard, 
the Naval Militia, or the National Naval Volunteers since June 
8, 1916”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Joun ©. McKENzriE, 

James F. BYRNES, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

J. W. Wapsworts, Jr., 

Truman H. NEWBERRY, 

Duncan U. FLeTcHer, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the Heuse at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10972) to readjust the pay and 
allowances. of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
































conference report: 
1. This amendment as modified in the conference prevents 


ing a promotion in pay except in those cases where existing law 
grade. 


the maximum grade of captain, and one officer of the Coast 
Guard, whose promotion is limited by law to the grade of lieu- 


lieutenant commander. 


centages untouched for other grades. The general rule govern- 
ing the pay of retired officers is that they shall receive 75 per 
cent of the active pay. The House amendment would change 
this rule so that while all first and second lieutenants and all 
brigadier generals and major generals and practically all cap- 
tains would continue to receive when retired 75 per cent of their 
active pay, most majors and all lieutenant colonels and colonels 
would receive a less percentage than 75 per cent. The Senate 
amendment provides that all officers, including those now on the 
retired list, should have their retired pay based on the schedule 
provided in this bill for the active list after July 1, 1922. The 
amendment as agreed to in conference provides that officers 
now on the retired list shall continue to draw the same retired 
pay which they are now receiving—in other words, the pay of 
officers now on the retired list is in no way affected by the pro- 
visions of this bill—while the retired pay of officers who retire 
after July 1, 1922, shall be 75 per cent of the active pay which 
they will be drawing at the time of their retirement, regardless 
of whether it will be more or less than the retired pay they 
would receive under the existing laws. 

3, 4, 5, 19, 20, 23, 29, 33, 36, 38, 42. These amendments were 
inserted by the Senate and agreed to in conference so as to pro- 
vide that all those parts of the bill which would have become 
effective on the date of the approval of the act shall become 
effective with all other parts of the bill on July 1, 1922. 

11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 21, 22, 24, 27, 28, 30, 31, 35, 37, 39, 
40. These amendments, inserted by the Senate and agreed to in 
conference, provide simply for the correct numbering of the 
sections of the bill. 

6, 7, 10. As the bill passed the House it provided that Regular 
Army officers who had prior commissioned service in the Organ- 
ized Militia and in the National Guard should receive credit for 
50 per cent of all such service for pay purposes. As the bill 
passed the Senate this provision was modified so as to provide 
that such officers should count 50 per cent of only that service 
in the Organized Militia or the National Guard which has been 
rendered since the passage of the so-called Dick bill in 1903, 
which carried the first provisions for Federal supervision of 
the Organized Militia, As modified and agreed to in conference, 
the amendment now authorizes credit for 75 per cent of the 
commissioned service rendered since January 21, 1903, and also 
75 per cent of commissioned service rendered in the Naval 
Militia or the National Naval Volunteers since June 3, 1916. 

8,9. These amendments, inserted by the Senate and agreed to 
in conference, provide simply for a transposition in words for 
the sake of clarity. 

18. This amendment, inserted by the Senate and agreed to in 
conference, simply gives to the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of the Treasury the necessary administrative author- 
ity to put into operation the provisions of this bill which pro- 
vide for the pay-grade classification of enlisted men of the 
Navy and Coast Guard. 

25, 26. These amendments, inserted by the Senate and agreed 
to in conference, restore the provisions of the bill regarding 
nurses to the form in which they were worked out and agreed 
to by the joint committee which framed the bill. The nurse 
provisions of the bill were agreed upon by the joint committee 
after a very careful investigation of nursing conditions in civil 
life and in the Public Health Service. These provisions, as now 
agreed to, place the Army and Navy Nurse Corps on an equi- 
table basis with respect to other nurses and give to these nurses 
an increase which amounts to something more than $1,000,000 
more than they are now receiving. 

32. This amendment, inserted by the Senate and agreed to in 
conference, provides that the old Philippine Scout officers who 
were retired prior to June 4, 1920, the date of the passage of 
the Army reorganization act, shall b@ placed in the same identi- 
cal status as other retired officers, including the Philippine 
Scout officers who have retired since that date. This is believed 
to be an act of justice on the part of the Government to these 






































the conference committee and submitted in the accompanying 
officers whose promotion in grade is limited by law to the grade 
of captain or corresponding grade in other services from receiv- 
specifically authorizes a higher rate of pay. than that of the 
In general this affects only the medical administrative 
corps of the Army, the officers of which are limited by law to 
tenant but who is under existing law entitled to the pay of 


2. The House amendment provides in effect to change the 
percentage of retired pay for certain grades and leave the per- 
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officers who have rendered most meritorious service to the Gov- 
ernment and who have been for many years badly neglected. 

34. This amendment, inserted by the Senate and agreed to in 
conference, simply completed the title of the Coast and Geodetic 
care which was inadvertently left incomplete in the House 

ill. 

41. This amendment, inserted by the Senate and agreed to in 
conference, simply makes clear the meaning of the section and 
in no wise changes the intent or purpose of the bill. 

JoHN C. McKENzIE, 
JAMES F. BYRNEs, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
























































Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIveR]. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the retirement pay of officers 
presents the only real difference between the House and Senate 
on the pending pay bill. The compromise reported by the con- 
ferees should not, in my opinion, be approved by the House. 
When the pay bill was considered the House adopted an amend- 
ment limiting the retirement pay of colonels, lieutenant col- 
onels, Majors, and officers below the grade of major, and of 
corresponding grades in the other services, to $3,750 for colonels, 
$3,375 for lieutenant colonels, and $3,000 for majors and offi- 
cers below the grade of major. In other words, the House fixed 
the maximum retirement pay of officers in the above grades 
at the same amounts as are now allowed under existing law. 

Under the bill as reported by the conferees the maximum 
retired pay after July 1, 1922, of a colonel will be $4,500; of 
a lieutenant colonel, $4,312.50; of a major, $3,975; and of a 
eaptain, $3,375. It will thus be seen that the conference report 
provides an increase in the maximum retired pay of a colonel 
of $750; of a lieutenant colonel, $937.50; of a major, $937.50; 
and of a captain, $675. I submit that no sound reason has been 
or can be advanced for increasing the retirement pay of officers 
in these grades so that hereafter a colonel with 30 years’ 
service will draw $4,500 retired pay; a lieutenant colonel with 
like service, $4,312.50; a major with like service, $3,975; and 
a captain with like service, $3,375. 

The report of the conferees denies this increase of retire- 
ment pay to officers now on the retired list, or who may be 
retired between now and July 1, 1922, but grants it to all 
officers retired after July 1, 1922. Now, while I do not favor 
increasing the retirement pay of officers in the grades men- 
tioned, yet I confess that I am unable to understand why, if 
an increase is granted, it should not apply to officers now on 
the retired list or who may be retired between now and July 
1, 1922. It is not fair to fix an arbitrary date line which will 
determine hereafter a wide difference in the retirement pay 
of officers of the same grade and with like service. 

What good reason can be assigned why a colonel retired on 
June 30, 1922, should receive only $3,750, whereas a colonel re- 
tired on July 1, 1922, should receive $4,500—why a lieutenant 
colonel and major, with 30 years’ service, retired during the 
month of June, 1922, should receive $937.50 léss than a major 
with like service retired on or after July 1, 1922. The very fact 
that the conferees have denied an increase in zetirement pay 
to officers now on the retired list, or who may be retired be- 
tween now and July 1, 1922, is to my mind an unanswerable 
reason why no increase should be provided in the retirement 
pay of officers in the grades referred to. 

There are more than 450 officers now in grades corresponding 
to that of colonel who, if retired after July 1, 1922, will re- 
ceive the maximum retired pay of $4,500 provided for in the 
conferees’ report; likewise, there are lieutenant colonels and 
majors and officers of corresponding grades who will be entitled 
to the maximum retired pay provided for in the conferees’ 
report. 

An examination of Table 1, attached to the minority report, 
will show that many additional colonels, lieutenant colonels, 
and majors will have sufficient service in the next few years 
to be also retired at the maximum pay. 

When it is recalled that the maximum retired pay of Gov- 
ernment civilian employees is $720, to which the employees 
must, out of their pay, have contributed, I submit that it would 
be unfair, unjust, and unwise to fix the maximum retired pay 
of a colonel at $4,500, of a lieutenant colonel at $4,312.50, of 
a major at $3,975, of a captain at $3,375. 

The present retired pay of these officers is more than the 
yearly salaries paid many high State officials, including many 
judges of important state courts. 

I recognize that there are limitations on the acceptance of 
employment by retired officers, and this may be suggested as 
a reason by some of the conferees for recommending an increase 
in their retired pay. It must be remembered, however, that the 
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same limitation as to employment applies to the officer now on 
the retired list, and if there be no good reason for increasing the 
retirement pay of this last class of officers, surely none can be.as- 
signed for increasing the retirement pay of officers retiring after 
July 1, 1922, since all retired officers suffer the same business 
handicaps imposed by existing limitations. It so happens that 
bills are now pending before committees of the House to repeal 
or modify the limitations referred to, and I understand that the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs has favorably reported a 
bill on this subject. The House may later modify existing limi- 
tations and vest the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of War, with some discretion in reference to civilian employ- 
ment for retired officers. 

In connection with the proposed increase in the retirement 
pay of officers it is well to recall that the House recently went 
on record as favoring a reduction of 2,000 in the officer person- 
nel of the Army, and the House Naval Affairs Committee has 
reported a bill looking to the retirement of a limited number of 
naval officers. There is also pending in the Senate a bill, known 
as the Pershing bill, which seeks further authority to retire 
officers now in the service. 

It is safe to predict, then, that this Congress will pass some 
bill looking to the separation of many present officers from the 
service. Any reductions in the commissioned personnel which 
this Congress may require or authorize can not be made effec- 
tive until after July 1 next. Then, why should Congress in- 
crease the retirement pay of colonels, after July 1, from $3,750 
to $4,500; of lieutenant colonels, from $3,375 to $4,312.50; of 
majors, from $3,000 to $3,937.50? t 

These grades are now top-heavy, and there are many offi- 
cers, holding commissions in the grades of colonel, lieutenant 
colonel, major, and captain, who will be retired from active 
service within the next year. Many of these have sufficient 
service to entitle them to the maximum retirement pay, and 
it will prove very expensive to the Federal Treasury to grant 
the retirement increases, recommended for these grades by the 
report of the conferees. 

In this connection I repeat that if this large increase is 
granted to officers retired after July 1, 1922, then Congress will 
be urged at a subsequent session to grant like increases to those 
now on the retired list and those who may be retired between 
now and July 1, 1922. The only argument that can be made 
against granting such increases will be that the amount new re- 
ceived is sufficient, and the same argument, I submit, applies 
with like force to officers retiring after July 1, 1922. 

I do not favor increasing the retirement pay of officers now 
on the retired list or who may be retired between now and 
July 1, 1922, in the grades of colonel, lieutenant colonel, major, 
captain, and of corresponding grades in the other services; but 
if this Congress grants an increase of retirement pay to officers 
in these grades, retired after July 1, 1922, then I am at a loss 
to understand what good reason can be given by those voting 
for such increase for denying the same to officers now on the 
retired list. 

Many on the retired list have had the same service that those 
retired after July 1 will have had. They have served in the 
game grades, and some bear wounds received on the field of 
battle, yet all increase to them is denied, and you arbitrarily 
fix a date to wit, July 1, 1922, when retirement pay will be in- 
creased. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. 
that? . 

Mr. OLIVER. I am unable to state. I don’t think the con- 
ferees can offer any satisfactory reason therefor. The pending 
pay bill is generous to colonels, lieutenant colonels, majors, and 
captains with more than 20 years’ service to their credit, and 
they are permitted to count, for the purpose of advancement 
to a pay period higher than that corresponding to the grade in 
which they hold commissions, all service which now counts for 
longevity ; but the officer commissioned after July 1 is denied 
the right to count any service, except effective commission serv- 
ice, for advancement, although advancement to a pay period 
higher than that in which the officer holds a commission in- 
volves an automatic increase of $500 in the base pay of the 
officer. 

The pending bill also removes the $1,000 limitation as to the 
longevity pay of colonels, lieutenant colonels, and majors, and 
of corresponding grades, and these it will be remembered are 
the only grades in which any longevity limitation is fixed. It 
was this fact that led the House to adept the amendment limit- 
ing the retired pay of such officers. The lh percentage 
has also been increased ‘by the pending bill from 40 to 50 per 
cent, so that after July 1, 1922, the maximum pay of a colonel 
will be $6,000, instead of $5,000; that of a lieutenant colonel, 
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$5,750 instead of $4,500; that of a major, $5,250 instead of 
$4,000; that of a captain, $4,500 instead of $3.600. 

The SPEAKER. The time of ‘the gentleman from Alabama 
has ‘expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, would the gentleman like 
some more time? 

Mr. OLIVER. I would like to have one minute more. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama is recognized 
for one minute more. , 

Mr. OLIVER. The pending bill, in addition to an increase in 
pay, as I have just pointed out, grants also a ration and allow- 
ance increase to these same officers, as follows: 

Fy  ervmmeen with dependents, a maximum increase from ‘$1,325.35 to 

To lieutenant colonels, with dependents, a maximum increase from 
$1,151.70 to $2,097 

To majors, with 
$2,097, 

There is a limitation of $7,200, however, in the pending bill, 
on the total compensation, including pay and allowances, which 
any officer below the grade of brigadier general may receive, 
not including extra pay for aviation. 

I have mentioned these matters only to emphasize that a 
generous pay has been provided for officers in the grades of 
colonel, lieutenant colonel, and major by the pending bill, 
and that for this reason no increase should be granted in their 
present retirement pay. The officers now on the retired list 
have never received the increased pay and allowances that those 
now in the service will receive in future, and to my mind this 
strongly argues that no difference should be hereafter made in 
the retirement pay of officers placed on the retired list before 
and after July 1, 1922. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina is rec- 
ognized for ‘five minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen 
of the House, the retirement statute to-day provides that the 
ofticer who is retired shall receive three-fourths of the pay he is 
receiving at the time he was retired. This bill as now presented 
to you does not disturb that provision of law in any way 
except to provide that no man now on the retired list shall 
suffer any decrease in pay by reason of the operation of this bill. 
In other words, it leaves the men on the retired list just where 
this bill found them, receiving three-fourths of the pay they 
were receiving at the time they were retired. As to the men to 
be retired in the future, the existing statute will apply, and it 
provides that when retired they shall receive three-fourths of 
the pay they are receiving at the time they retire. 

Now, the gentleman who has preceded me has talked to you 
always of the officers with maximum service, as if every man 
retired was going to receive the maximum pay. The fact is 
that in the Army to-day there are only 37 officers awaiting re- 
tirement and only 187 who -during the next four months will 
retire. Of this number there are only 10 colonels who will re- 
ceive the maximum of $750 more than they would receive under 
the law of 1908. 

No lieutenant colonel and no major will receive the maximum 
retirement pay provided by this bill. The 26 lieutenant col- 
onels to retire will receive an increase ranging from $165 to 
$430 a year. Fourteen of the 39 majors will receive an increase 
of from $37 to about $800 a year. All others will receive the 
same retired pay as under the Jaw of 1908. My friend [Mr. 
OLIverR] has held up to you only the maximum, omitting to 
state that practically all officers retired with 15 years’ service 
or less will suffer a decrease in retired pay as compared with 
the law of 1908. His complaint is not that we refuse to give an 
increase to the men now on the retired list. He says that is all 
right. But he thinks his amendment should have been retained 
as he offered it. But look at what his amendment did. Look 
at what your managers had to support in conference. By the 
terms of his amendment he changed the retirement law only as 
to three grades of officers, colonels, lieutenant colonels,. and 
majors; but the general who retires would still receive three- 
fourths of his pay under his amendment adopted by the House. 
The captain who was retired would receive three-fourths of his 
pay. The first lieutenant and the second lieutenant would re- 
eeive three-fourths of their pay. But when you get to the 
colonel, lieutenant colonel, and major of 30 years’ service the 
retirement percentage woukd be changed from 75 per cent to 62 
per cent. He says no discrimination should ‘be made against 
men now on the retired list in favor of men retired in the future. 
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He would. make.a discrimination against. some men. now on, the. 
retired list in favor of, other men; who: are now. on, the. retired 
list. A captain. of 24 years or.less would get three-fourths of 
his, retirement pay, a first lieutenamt would. get the same, a 
Second lieutenant would get the same, and so would a general, 
whereas. a colonel, a. lieutenant colonel, or a major would re- 
ceive only 62 per cent. of their retirement pay. Suppose you 
had. done that. Would you not have had just. cause of com- 
plaint from the retired officer who would say, “ Tell. me why 
you give to one officer on. the retired list three-fourths.of his 
pay and. give to me only 62 per cent?” Manifesily it. was. un- 
fair and. impracticable. The Senate, on the other hand, wanted 
the retirement schedules as-provided for, in this. bill to, apply to 
every man now on the retired list, where it would result in an 
increase of pay but not where it. would result. in a.deerease of 
pay. Your conferees compromised by providing in this con- 
ference report that we should.leave the men now on the retired 
list. where we found. them. 

In 1920, when. the cost of living was high, when; people had 
lots of money to pay taxes and were not complaining, this 
House raised the pay. of the personnel of the military services 
and yet did not disturb the status of the men on the. retired 
list. They left them right where they found them. Now, 
should the Congress: to-day be more liberal in granting money 
to men,on the retired list. than the Congress was. in. 1920? 

And then there is an additional reason. The pay of the fu- 
ture is established by this. bill for the: purpose of keeping: men 
in the service. That was the reason why in 1920 you adopted 
the new pay schedule—the so-called bonus bill—in order: to 
keep good men in. the service and attract: men to. the service. 
It. was not for the purpose of increasing the pay of retired 
officers. And the readjustment authorized by the same bill was 
not. for the purpose of. increasing retired pay. Now, gentle- 
men on the retired list who have got an increase do. not want 
this new. bill to apply where it means a deerease in pay. I 
will tell you, though the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Oxiver] 
failed to state it, that as to every man whose service is under 
15 years who is now in the service, if he is retired now he will 
receive less. pay, than under the law of. 1908. This maximum 
amount he mentions only refers to officers with the maximum 
service of 30 years. Out of 1,247 men on the retired. list: in 
the Navy, 800 men were retired because of physical. disability. 
It follows that most of these men would not receive the maxi- 
mum amount, and it is an indication of what would. occur in 
the future. The compromise adopted by the. conferees is the 
logieal thing to.do; it. makes no change in the retirement stat- 
uie, allowing it to apply to retirements in the future, just as 
it. has to retirements.in the past, regardless of whether it means 
more or less retired pay to an officer. 

From my, investigation I believe that the whole subject: of 
retirement ought to be investigated, that we ought to determine 
whether we will continue. the. provisions prohibiting the em- 
ployment of a retired officer by any concern doing: business with 
the Government, or whether there should be some modification 
of. these provisions; and if this-is done, then reduce the retired 
pay or provide for a reduction where a man has other sources 
of income, But certainly you can not: ask your conferees to 
agree to hang out and kill this bill by insisting upon a proposi- 
tion that would give to three. grades.of officers 62 per cent and 
give to every other officer 75 per cent of: his active pay as re: 
tired pay. 

Under the Oliver. amendment, adopted in. the House, a captain 
now on the retired. list, with 24 years’ service; would receive 
$3,000 retired pay, as: against the $2,520 he is to-day receiving, 
an. increase of. $480; while the major, lieutenant colonel, and 
colonel with 30 years would receive no inerease. This would 
be trte of the other junior officers, because his limitation would 
let the three-fourths pay apply to generals and junior officers. 
This report. will. not increase any. officer on. the retired list. one 
dollar and lets the existing statute govern in the future, whether 
it means.an increase or decrease. 

If the House thinks the retirement law. should be changed, let 
it be done in a proper manner, changing the percentage of re- 
tired pay as to all.grades, not three. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRNES of. South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not understand why the man on. the 
retired list who has performed the same length. of service 
should not receive the same retired pay that an officer now in 
the service. would. receive when. retired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: They do not want that; 
they only want the same pay when: the same pay is greater than 
what they now receive. Under this bill the retired. pay of many. 
officers will be less. But we specifically provide that:no man on 
the retired list shall suffer a reduction. Is there any reason 
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why a: colonel should. receive 62 per. cent and a first lieutenant 
and a. general should receive 75 per cent? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I am not arguing in favor of what the 
gentleman from Alabama. says. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That was the House propo- 
sition.from.which the conferees receded in order to accept this 
compromise, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not understand why a man who has 
given the same length: of service in the past should net receive 
the same pay as-an oflicer retired in the future. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. In many cases it would 
be. less, and my: friend would not want that. Whenever a, man 
was retired in the past he received what the law provided. he 
should. receive, three-fourths of his base pay and longevity 
pay. Of course, the allowances.never figure im it. He hada 
right to expect that. He got it. Now the question is raised 
here as to whether this bill should apply where by its provi- 
sions there is an inerease. If it should. apply to him. where 
there is an increase, why should it not apply where there is a 
decrease? If you should have the House bill apply, and change 
the retirement statute in a: haphazard manner as to only three 
grades, it would cause just as mueh complaint. We contend 
that, so far as: the Government is concerned, it has kept its 
contract with the officers.on.the retired list. When he retired 
the law provided that he should receive the three-quarters pay, 
and he is receiving it. If hereafter an officer who retires with 
10 years’ service receives less: pay, they have no complaint, but 
if an officer with 30 years’ service happens to receive more, 
then it is said that he ought not to have it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What I had in mind was that. you in- 
creased the pay because of the increased cost. of living, and 
that affects the man on the retired list just as much as a man 
on the active list. ; 

Mr: BYRNES of South Carolina. When the cost of living 
was much higher and they were in. better position to advo- 
cate an increase as an immediate necessity, Congress, in 1920, 
refused to grant it and should not now be more liberal simply 
beeause we are readjusting the pay of the officers in the active 
service. ; 

The SPEAKER. The time. of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will yield to’the. gentleman two minutes 
more. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I believe this is a good bill. 
It will cost approximately. $14,000,000 less than the amount 
appropriated for this year and $14,000,000 less than the estimate 
for the personnel for next year. Whe reduced amount that is 
authorized by the bill is so distributed that it receives. the 
approval of every one of the services; it receives: the approval 
of 8 of the 10 men who constituted the joint committee and 
who studied the question for months; it receives the approval 
of 3 out of 5 of the special committee; it. receives the approval 
of nearly every man on the Military Committee of the House. 
The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AnrHony] is in favor of it. 
It is approved by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr: KEtiey]. 
It receives the approval of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Papeetr], of the. Committee on Naval Affairs. It of course re- 
ceives the approval of the gentleman from Lllinois [Mr. Me- 
Kenzie], its author, who possesses an intimate knowledge of 
military affairs. Now, when it comes to the consideration of so 
complex a bill, Members. who have not time to investigate it 
will, I. know, have confidence in the judgment of these gentlemen 
who heretofore haye won and justified: the confidence of the 
House in naval and military matters. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield seven’ minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brea]. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, it is not 
my purpose to criticize ner commend particularly the bill. The 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] said that we 
ought to have confidence in the men. who have studied the sub- 
jeet and accept their word for it. I. have all. the confidence: in 
the world in the gentlemen who are responsible for this. bill, 
their honor, their integrity, and their ability: However, that 
does not preclude me from. taking a pencil and doing a little 
calculation on the result of their efforts. The whole proposition 
that. lL. want to discuss for a minute or two is that I do not 
believe there is any warrant or any necessity or any reason 
why we should retire the military officers in.our National Estab- 
lishment at the end of 30 years’ service, provided they are in 
good. physical condition, and retire them at any. such figure as 
we are proposing to do in this bill. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the. gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I.would rather not.just.at this time. I want to 
give the House these figures, and I believe if you check them up 
you will. find that they are accurate. There are 435 colonels 
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now in the Army with over 30 years of service; 244 colonels 
with a service between 28 and 30 years. There are 138 colonels 
with a service of over 26 years, and the colonel’s pay, according 
to this bill, the retirement pay, will range from $3,750 to $4,500. 

In arriving at my figures I have taken the average between 
$3,750 and $4,500. There is no way that you can find out the 
total number of colonels that will be retired within the next 
four years. But, taking the average between $3,750 and $4,500, 
the cost of retiring that many men is $3,418,800 yeafly assessed 

gainst the people of the United States for dead weight on the 
military service. ; 

Now, of lieutenant colonels there are 32 with a service of 
over 30 years; 126 with a service between 28 and 30 years; 872 
with a service between 25 and 27 years; 456 with a service 
between 22 and 24 years. Their retired pay ranges from $3,375 
to $4.312. I again take the average between the two extremes 
for my basis of figuring the cost annually of retiring the lieu- 
tenant colonels in the period of six years from date. That 
makes $3,746,800. 

Now, let us take the majors. You have 11 with a service of 
over 30 years; 28 with a seryice between 28 and 30 years; 89 
with a service between 26 and 27 years; 140 with a service over 
23 and under 25. Their pay ranges from $3,000 to $3,975. It 
will cost to retire the majors in the Army $920,500. 

Now, take the captains. There are 139 captains with a serv- 
ice of over 80 years; 87 captains with a service between 28 and 
30 years; 107 captains with a service between 25 and 27 years; 
138 captains with a service between 22 and 24 years. Their pay 
ranges from $2,700 to $3,375. It will cost to retire the captains 
$1,413,000. 

Now, within a period of six years, adding the total retired 
pay of these eligible to be retired within the next six years in 
the Military Establishment of the Government, you have $9,- 
499,100 which must be raised from taxation to carry the dead 
weight on the military service. 

Do you gentlemen realize that $9,499,000 lacks only a very 
few dollars of being one one-hundredth as much as the total 
cost of operating the Government in 1915-16? Yet here we 
are paying one one-hundredth as much as the total cost of oper- 
ating the Government for carrying the dead weight in the Army 
and the Navy in the military branch. 

Every other branch of the Government service is compelled to 
contribute to the support of the fund out of which they draw 
their retirement. Every old-age pension scheme that I know 
anything about is founded upon the principle that while one is 
able to earn he must contribute to his old-age support. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BrLanp]. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I can not support by 
my vote any measure that gives a retired Army officer at the 
age of 46, $4,500 per year. I am reluctant to take this posi- 
tion, because I think this bill, with possibly this exception, is a 
good bill. I believe in the doctrine of length of service being 
calculated in the pay of an Army officer, and I think the com- 
mittee has worked hard and faithfully on this proposition, but 
I do not believe the Oliver amendment should have been stricken 
out by the Senate. I think it has put upon the Congress the 
responsibility of votfng a burden of taxation for retired Army 
officers which the people will resent, and I can not give the 
measure my support. I realize that we would be in quite a 
predicament if a pay bill were not passed. I realize that this 
pay bill is an improvement over the present condition so far as 
Army officers’ pay is concerned. I realize that it will not do to 
go back to the old 1908 law, and there are several features of 
the bill that I approve heartily, but I can not permit the other 
body of this Congress and a conference committee to cram down 
my throat a provision that I have said I never would vote for; 
and I never will vote for a provision that retires Army officers 
at the age of 46 at a salary of $4,500 per year, to be paid by 
the people of this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIver]. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I simply wish to make a state- 
ment in answer to some of the matters referred to by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. He complains that 
under the amendment, adopted by the House, a difference was 
made between the percentage retirement pay of colonels, lieu- 
tenant colonels, majors, captains, and of officers below the grade 
of captain. It must be remembered in this connection that there 
is a limitation under existing law only on the longevity pay of 
colonels, lieutenant colonels, and majors and those of corre- 
sponding grades in the othet services, to wit, $1,000. This 
limitation does not apply to any other grade. In the absence 
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of such limitation, the pay proper of a colonel, lieutenant colo- 
nel, and major would be largely increased. 

Now, the House in limiting the retirement pay simply gave 
consideration to this limitation of existing law on the longevity 
pay of this class of officers. While removing the limitation as 
to the pay of the grades when on active service, yet it fixed 
retirement pay on the limitations of existing law. 

Allusion is also made to the fact that retired officers were 
granted no increased pay by the May 12, 1920, bill, known as 
the bonus bill. In this connection it must be remembered that 
no increased retirement pay was provided for any officer under 
the May 12, 1920, bill, and that this bill sought only to provide 
a temporary increase in the pay of officers while on active 
service. 

If you adopt the conference report, the maximum retired pay 
of a colonel will hereafter be the same as the maximum retired 
pay of a brigadier general, to wit, $4,500, and the maximum 
retired pay of a captain in the Navy will be the same as the 
maximum retired pay of an admiral—of the lower half—to wit, 
$4,500. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brac] has well pointed out 
that there are now more than 450 colonels and officers holding 
corresponding grades in the other services, who will be eligible 
for retirement at the maximum retired pay, if the conference re- 
port is adopted. He has also given interesting data relative to 
the number of lieutenant colonels and majors, who now and here- 
after will be entitled to the maximum retirement pay fixed by 
the Senate amendment, and which the House conferees have 
yielded to. 

-In conclusion, permit me to say that I do not think any sound 
reason has been offered for increasing the retired pay of colo- 
nels, lieutenant colonels, majors, and captains. 

The refusal of the conferees to allow increased retirement 
pay to officers now on the retired list, or who may be placed on 
the retired list prior to July 1, 1922, completely answers why 
an increase should not be granted to officers retired after July 
1, 1922. 

In the pending pay bill many concessions are made to the 
officers now in the service which are denied to officers who 
will be commissioned after July 1, 1922, and I submit we should 
not add a further discrimination in favor of the officers now“in 
the service as to the matter of retired pay. : 

You can not make gifts and concessions to officers now on 
active service and deny the same either to officers hereafter 
commissioned or to officers who may be retired before July 1, 
1922. Such concessions and discriminations will unquestionably 
rise to confront this and subsequent Congresses, and must be 
dealt with on a basis fair and equitable to all officers, whether 
now retired or commissioned after July 1, 1922. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I direct the attention of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKeEnzre] to the fact that the 
action of the conferees in substituting new language for that of 
Senate amendments numbered 6 and 7, in my judgment, throws 
the paragraph in which those amendments are included entirely 
out of gear. I take it it does not mean anything as I read it. 
The paragraph as finally agreed to by the conferees reads as 
follows: 

For officers now in the service all service on June 30, 1922, there 
shall be included in the computation which is now counted in comput- 
ing longevity pay, and service as a contract surgeon serving full time; 
and also 75 i? cent of all other periods of time during which 
they have held commissions as officers of the Organized Militia be- 
tween Sauter? 21, 1903, and July 1, 1916, or of the National Guard, 
the Naval Militia, or the National Naval Volunteers since June 3, 
1916, and service as a contract surgeon serving full time shall be in- 
cluded in the computation. 

It would seem to me that the conferees in eliminating the 
amendments of the Senate and substituting new language have 
omitted to include certain words which give force to this para- 
graph as finally amended. Does the gentleman from Illinois 
think that this now means anything at all? 

Mr. McKENZIE. That matter was very carefully gone over 
by the people who are vitally interested in it. It was gone 
over repeatedly and checked up. If there is an error in it, it 
can not be helped at this time, in my judgment. The way the 
language is written I take it it carried out the wishes of the 
conferees. 

Mr. WALSH. What were the wishes of the conferees? 

Mr. McKENZIE. The wishes of the conferees were that the 
officers who -had service in the National Guard should have 
counted 75 per cent of the time served as officers in the 
Organized Militia from 1908 and in the National Guard from 
1916 on, 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ConNnALLy]. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I am opposed to the adoption of this conference re- 
port for the particular reason that it contains the amendment of 
the Senate which removes that provision of the House bill 
which placed a limitation upon the retired pay of officers. 
There is no other branch of the Government in which there is 
anything comparable to the provision which we make for the 
retirement pay of Army officers, naval officers, and officers of the 
Coast Guard, and the other services provided for in this bill. I 
do not challenge the justice of a retirement system, but this 
House is going to great lengths when it makes it possible for 
400 colonels in the Army, many of whom are yet capable of 
rendering the Government service, to be retired at a compensa- 
tion of $4,500 per year. 

What will they do in return for that compensation? Will 
they render the Government any service? They will go on the 
retired list, most of them, the very day they are eligible for re- 
tirement. "Talk to Army officers and get their viewpoint and 
you will not talk to them very long until it will creep out from 
somewhere in their conversation that they will be eligible for 
retirement on such and such a day. They look forward to it 
anxiously. They.look forward to it asa period of ease, a period 
in which they may pursue other callings and engage in other 
lines of activity. Many retired Army officers pursue other 
vocations, and yet draw compensation from the Government 
as their retired pay. In this city now there are officers who 
are engaged in business retired from the Army on three-fourths 
of their pay. This bill as it passed the House contained a pro- 
vision limiting the retirement pay of colonels to $3,750, and 
I believe for a lieutenant colonel to $3,200 

Mr. OLIVER. From $3,375 to $4,312. 50. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That was a limiting provision and 
ought to have been retained in this bill. Under this bill, as I 
understand it, it is possible for colonels to be retired and re- 
ceive the same retired pay as that a brigadier general re- 
ceives and render to the Government absolutely no service what- 
ever.. Now, gentlemen, talk about economy. I have been hear- 


ing people ‘talk about economy ever since I have been in this 


House. If you call out gentlemen on the majority side and call 
out gentlemen on the minority side they will tell you, and they 
will tell their constituents, they are for economy, but it is 
economy for to-morrow, fit is economy for next month, it is 
economy when the other party comes into power. But it is not 
economy now. I want to say to the Republican side of the 
House and I want to say to the Democratic side of the House 
that if you really believe in economy now is the time to show 
your colors. If you really believe in eeonomizing in the matter 
of salaries—you told the country you did not believe in increas- 
ing them ; you told the voters of the country if they would put 
= . power you would sit on the lid and keep it from blow- 
ng o 

The Democrats said to the people that if they would put us 
in power we would hold salaries of Government employees 
down and not increase them. The Republicans went before 
the country and told the people that if they would put them 
in power they would stand at the doors of the ‘Treasury with 
flaming swords; that they would cut out all increase of pay and 
compensation. So when the bill comes before the House in- 
creasing pay of Army officers, they say, “ Oh, I believe in econ- 
omy, I am for economy, but the committee has labored very 
diligently. This is a good bill; I think it is going to save 
money.” We are told that it will save $14,000,000. It is not 
true. It will not save a cent, because the temporary bonus law, 
on the ist of July, expires, and instead of saving money this 
bill will not only extend it over to the next fiscal year but 
over every year that shall follow. I am telling you now, gen- 
tlemen, if you believe in economy you had better wake up and 
practice some and stop increasing salaries that will be given 
to retired officers, retired on account of length of service and 
not on disability until the end of creation, and who, the most 
of them, will retire at the earliest possible moment. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask to be notified when I 
have used 15 minutes. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I am somewhat at a loss to know just what to say to 
you. I have listened this morning to the oft-repeated criticism 
of a few gentlemen who have opposed this bill from its in- 
cipiency, and finally the gentleman from Texas {Mr. Con- 
NALLY] winds up his impassioned speech by saying if you favor 
economy vote against the conference report. I said when I 
opened the discussion on this bill that I love a good fair fight. 


I like to meet men who fight in the open and decline and dis- 
dain to strike below the belt, but I want to say to you gentle- 
men very frankly here this morning that every one of these 
speeches which have been made to you this morning are unfair 
to the members of the committee. 

They pointed out to you that perhaps some of these 400 
colouels—whe won the Spanish-American War for us; every 
one of them with the exception perhaps of two dozen are men 
who served in that war and in the Philippine insurrection—will 
draw the maximum retired pay. They complain 
this bill that perhaps they will get a little increase in pay 
when they go out of the active service of the Army. Now, they 
forget that these men have rendered more service to our coun- 
try than perhaps any 400 colonels who will be in the service of 
our Government for many, many years to come; They will tell 
you about these cases where a colonel who has given 30 years 
of commissioned service to his country may get a little increase 
in retired pay. They do not tell you that all down the list that 
the men who have had short services when they go on the re- 
tired list will not go on the retired list on account of a certain 
kind of badge they have on their shoulder, but that they will be 
retired according to their length of service, and I challenge the 
gentleman from Alabama and the gentleman from Texas, or any 
other man, to show wherein this will not be a saving to this 
country, because there are infinitely more officers who go on 
the retired list with a short length of service than those who go 
on the retired list with long length of service. They talk about 
longevity pay, and the gentleman from Alabama brought up 
the old limitation of $1,006 on longevity pay. 

Gentlemen, under this law that we have struggled six months 
to enact we provide for longevity pay that reaches out 30 years 
over a man’s service, and when it is all done he will not receive 
any more longevity pay than under the existing law. We are 
criticized for some of these things over which we have no con- 
trol. And I want to say to you frankly, and I say it in this 
House to-day, that a joint committee ought to be organized at 
once for the purpose of revising and readjusting the laws on 
retirement in this country of ours. If I had my way about it, 
no man would go on the retired list of his own volition. He 
would go on the retired list for physical disability alone, [Ap- 
plause.] But it is a matter over which we have no jurisdiction. 
We were confined to pay of men on the active list. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. If the gentleman feels that retire- 
ment ought to be made on account of physical disability, why 
did he as a conferee agree to bring in a provision that in- 
creases the retired pay of an officer without any disability 
whatever? 

Mr. McKENZIE. The fact is, we had no power to change 
the law of retirement. We could not do that. . But we did one 
thing—we said that hereafter men going on the retired list 
shall be retired on the basis of length of service. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield a minute? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman says they have 
no power to do that. Now, he put a provision in this bill pro- 
viding the increases at least should not go except to those 
already retired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to say to the gentleman from Texas 
that it always pays for an individual to be fair. It pays the 
Government to be fair. And when we provided that men who 
were to be retired for a short length of service, based on the 
length of service, it is fair to say that men who had long 
service have retired pay for that service, not simply on grade. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. By the action of this House we 
limited it to $3,750. If you could not agree to it, you could 
have limited the pay to men who were going out without 
disability. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I stated at the time that I was against that 
amendment. It discriminated against men in the service in the 
higher grades and did not touch the men down the line. In 
conclusion, the opposition steer away from the good things in 
this bill, They steer away from the humanity in it. They get 
away from what we have done for the National Guard. They 
do not tell you that we have done justice to the old Philippine 
Seouts that have been knocking at the doors of Congress for 
years for the fair treatment that we have given to the other 
officers of the Army. They do not tell you about those things, 
but they ask you to vote against a proposition which I say on 
my honor as a man Will not only be economical, in my judg- 
ment, for the Government but one which this Congress will feel 
proud of in the years to come. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 





that under - 
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The SPEAKER. The question igs on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 


JUNE 2, 


McLaughlin, Nebr. Paige 

McLaughlin, Pa. Park, Ga. 

Th ti taken, and the Speaker announced that the Montinurer Perkine. ne chall 

ayes cmeken ion it. rae prereney Poriman Beott, Mich. Timberlake 
Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. Mansfield Sa Rasove Tucker ¥ 
The SPEAKER. It is evident that there is no quorum pres- | Mead Rainey, Ala. Siegel Tyson 

ent. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms | MicLacison Bensley ee eas yare 

will bring in the absentees, and those in favor of agreeing to | Moore, Il. Reber Smithwick | 

the conference report will, as their names are called, answer proore, Ohio ’ Snell 

“yea,” those opposed will answer “nay,” and the Clerk will | Noln A. P. Spooks 

call the roll. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 202, nays 50, 

answered “present” 1, not voting 178, as follows: 


Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanders, Tex. 


Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Temple 
Tilson 


Nelson, J. M. Stiness 
Nelson, Me. Stoll 
Nolan Sullivan 
O’Brien Swank 


Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 
Rouse 


Ackerman 
Anderson 
reed 
ppleby 
Barbour 
Barkley 
Bird 
Blakeney 
Bland, Va. 
Briggs 
Brooks, Il. 
Brown, Tenn. 
Browne, Wis. 


YEAS—202. 


French 
Frothingham 
Funk 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Gensman 
Gernerd 
Goodykoontz 
Gorman 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Griest 
Hadley 


Lehlbach 
Lineberger 
Linthicum 
Little 
Logan 
Luce 


McKenzie 
Magee 
Mapes 
Martin 


Roach 
Robertson 
Rodenberg 
Rucker 
Scott, Tenn. 
Shaw 
Shelton 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 

tr 4 
Smith, Idaho 
Snyder 
Sproul 


Olpp 
Padgett 


Sweet 
Tague 


Ryan 
Sabath 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: i 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 

Paige with Mr. Sullivan. 

Atkeson with Mr. Padgett. 

Kahn with Mr. Favrot. 

A. P. Nelson with Mr. Swank. 
Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Gallivan. 


Bulwinkle 
Burke 
Burroughs 
Burton 

Butler 

Byrnes, 8. C. 
Campbell, Kans. 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cannon 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 

Clarke, N. Y, 
Clouse 

Crago 
Crowther 
Curry 

Dale 

Dallinger 
Darrow ” 
Denison 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Drewry 
Dunbar 

Dyer 

Edmonds 
Elliott 

Ellis 

Fairfield 

Fess 


Hardy, Colo, 
Hardy, Tex. 
Harrison 
Haugen 
Hawes 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Hays 
Herrick 
Hersey 
Hickey 

Hill 


Merritt 
Michener 
Miller 

Mills 
Millspaugh 
Montague 
Montoya 
Moore, Va. 
Moores, Ind. 
Morgan 
Morin 

Mott 

Mudd 

Newton, Minn. 
Newton, Mo. 
Norton 
O'Connor 
Ogden 

Oldfield 
Osborne 
Overstreet 
Parker, N. J. 
Parker, N. Y. 
Patterson, Mo. 
Patterson, N. J. 
Kincheloe Pou 


King Pringey 
Kirkpatrick Purnell 
Kissel Radcliffe 
Kline, N. Y. 


Rainey, Ill. 
Knutson 


Raker 
Kopp Ramseyer 
Kreider 


Reuvis 
Langley Reece 
Lawrence 

Lazaro 


Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stephens 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash. 
Swing 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Ten Eyck 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Underhill 
Upshaw 
Vaile 

Vinson 
Voigt 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Walters 
Ward, N. C, 
Watson 
Webster 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Williams, Ill. 
Williamson 
Woodruff 
Woodyard 
Wright 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Young 
Zihiman 


Mr. Winslow with Mr. Almon, 

Mr. Evans with Mr. Crisp. 

Mr. Burdick with Mr. Stoll. 

Mr. Snell with Mr. Aswell. 

Mr. Fitzgerald with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. Arentz with Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Cole of Ohio with Mr. Sears. 

Mr. Kiess with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 

Mr. Frear with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. McPherson with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 

Mr. Murphy with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Codd with Mr. Tyson. 

Mr. Bowers with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Tague. 

Mr. Wason with Mr, Kitchin. 

Mr. Dowell with Mr. Tucker. 

Mr. Rose with Mr. Sisson. 

Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Fields. 

Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Larsen of Georgia, 

Mr. Beck with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Bell, 

Mr. Bacharaeh with Mr. Mead. 

Mr. Rogers with Mr, Driver. 

Mr. Perlman with Mr. London. 

Mr. Fenn with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. Knight with Mr. Bankhead. 

Mr. McArthur with Mr. Smithwick. 

Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Ransley with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Mr. Henry with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

Mr. Robsion with Mr, Dupré. 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Sanders of Texas. 

Mr. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Hammer. 

Mr. Coughlin with Mr, Collins. 

Mr. Vestal with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas, 

Mr. Stiness with Mr. Kunz. 

Mr. Cramton with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. Vare with Mr. Cullen. 

Mr. Burtness with Mr. Black. 

Mr. Olpp with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Nolan with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Fuller with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Moore of Ohio with Mr, Kindred. 

Mr. Hutchinson with Mr. Cantrill. 

Mr. Glynn with Mr. Blanton. 

Mr. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Park of Georgia. 

Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr, Blanton. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper 
will open the doors. 

On motion of Mr. McKENzIn, a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the conference report was agreed to was laid 
on the table. 


Humphreys 
Jacoway 

James 

Jeffers, Ala. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Keller 


Reed, W. Va. 
Rhodes 
Lea, Calif. Riddick 
Leatherwood Riordan 


NAYS—50. 


Kraus 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Layton 
Lowrey 
Lyon 
McClintic 
McSwain 
Madden 
Oliver 
Quin 
Rankin 


Freeman 


Andrews, Nebr. Davis, Tenn. 
Beedy Deal 

Begg Fulmer 

Bland, Ind. Gahn 

Bowling Garner 

Box Garrett, Tex. 
Brand Gilbert 
Buchanan Graham, Ill. 

+ bs Tenn. Hujidieston 
Chalmers Johnson, Miss. 
Collier Jones, Tex. 
Colton Kinkaid 
Connally, Tex, Kline, Pa, Ricketts 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”’—1, 
McLaughlin, Mich. 


NOT VOTING—178. 


Echols 
Evans 
Fairchild 
Faust 
Favrot 
Fenn 
Fields 
Fitzgerald 
Focht 
-Fordney 
Frear 
Fuller 
Gallivan 
Glynn 
Goldsborough 
Gould 


uu. 
Graham, Pa, 
Griffin 
Hammer 
Henry 
Hicks 
Himes 


Sandlin 
Steagall 
Stevenson 
Sumners, Tex. 
Thomas 
‘Thompson 
Tillman 
Williams, Tex. 
Wilson 

Wingo 

Wise 


Carter 
Clark, Fla. 


Almon 
Andrew, Mass. 
Ansorge 
Arentz 
Aswell 
Atkeson 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 
Beck 

Bell 
Benham 


Hutchinson 
Ireland 
Jefferis, Nebr. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones, Pa. 
Kahn 

Kearns 
Kelley, Mich, 
Kennedy 
Ketcham 
Kiess 
Kindred 
Kitchin 
Kleczka 
Knight 

Kunz 
Lampert 
Larsen, Ga. 
Larson, Minn, 
Lee, Ga. 

Lee, N. Y. 
London 
Longworth 
McArthur - 
McCormick 


Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Bixler Cooper, Wis. 
Black Copley 
Blanton Coughlin 
Boies Cramton 
Bond Crisp . 
Bowers Cullen 
Brennan Davis, Minn. 
Britten Dempsey 
Brocks, Pa. Dickinson 
Burdick Dowell 
Burtness Drane 
Cable Driver Hogan 
Cantrill Dunn Hudspeth 
Carew Dupré Husted 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague, Mr. Carrer, be excused for one day on 
account of sickness. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 





1922. 


VALUATION OF RAILROADS. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas submits. a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

: House’ Resolution 340. 

Resolved, That upon the adoption ‘of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House the state of the Union for the consideration of 
H. R. 6048; @ Sin to amend paragraphs enfitled “ First” and “ Sec- 
ond” of section 19a of the — Commerce act, as amended ; 
that in consideration of said bill it shail be im order to move to 
substitute Senate bill 539 for thé House bill, and that the House bill 
lie upon the table; that there shall ‘be not to exceed three hours of 
debate upon said bill’ that at the conclusion of the general debate 
the bill shall be read for amendment, whereupon the bill with the 
amendments, if any, shall be reported back to the House; the previ- 
ous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and on -all 
amendments thereto to final passage, without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the resolution 
makes in order the consideration of what is known as the rail- 
road valuation bill. That bill provides in substance that in 
the revaluation of the railways the value of the real estate used 
by the roads for depot and other purposes may not be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL df Kansas. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WINGO. The rule provides for three hours’ debate? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I was just going to move or ask 
unanimous consent to change the time provided for general 
debate in the rule as reported from three hours to one hour and 
a half, to be divided as provided in the rule. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to amend the rule changing the time of general 
debate from three hours to one hour and a half. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I did not understand how the time was to be divided. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. To be divided equally between 
those favoring and those opposing the resolution; 45 minutes to 
a side, if this agreement is acceded to. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Has this a unanimous report from the Com- 
mittee on Rules? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It has. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It has a unanimous report from 
the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It has a unanimous report from 
the Committee on Rules. I understand that the bill made in 
order does not have a unanimous report from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

I want to take a brief moment here to make a pertinent com- 
ment, as I think, on a comment made yesterday upon the Com- 
mittee on Rules by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] 
during his discussion. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will an opportunity be given to 
reply? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman from Virg'nia 
will have no objection to what I have to say. I am not about 
to comment on Joseph’s coat or the journey to Damascus. The 
gentleman from Virginia referred to the fact that he had in 
mind amending the rules of the House so as to require the 
Committee on Rules to report expeditiously on matters reported 
out by that committee. I wish the gentleman from Virginia 
could do that. I wish the House could do that. The business 
now coming to the Committee on Rules practically covers the 
business of the House. Even the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the Committee on Appropriations, committees that re- 
port privileged business, now come to the Committee on Rules 
for rules governing the consideration of matters that they have 
reported out. Practically every resolution, every bill from 
every committee of the House, is referred to the Committee on 
Rules and a special rule asked for its consideration. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In just a moment. Facetious 
comment has frequently been made about what the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules carries in his hip pocket or his coat 
pocket, [Applause.] If the work of the Committee on Rules 
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continues to grow as it has been growing in the past seven or 
eight years, there will have to be a calendar for the Committee 
on Rules instead of a place in the pockets of the chairman for 
the rules that are reported. 

The Committee on Rules does not seek business. Other com- 
mittees of the House seek the Committee on Rules as soon as 
they get favorable reports on their bills from the other com- 
mittees of the House. It has been impossible for the Committee 
on Rules to secure immediate action on resolutions that have 
been favorably reported by that committee. The resolution 
that I have just sent to the Clerk’s desk was reported out of 
the Committee on Rules on the third day of May. I have in my 
pocket other resolutions reported by that committee on that 
same day, which I have been unable to present to the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will my friend allow me to inter- 
rupt him for a minute? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Gladly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The resolution which I offered 
yesterday proposes only two things. I recognize, of course, 
the great importance of the Committee on Rules, and the way 
in which it deals with a very large proportion of the business 
of the House, which is of major interest. These are the two 
things: First, that when the Committee on Rules adopts a 
resolution and directs it to be reported, it shall be reported 
to the House at once for printing, so that the House may know 
what resolutions have been adopted by the Committee on 
Rules ; second, that the question shall be considered of allowing 
the House, after the expiration of a definite prescribed period, 
to determine as a question of privilege whether or not a given 
resolution shall be considered. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. In just a moment. The sugges- 
tions made in the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
Virginia. [Mr. Moore] are very interesting; but,‘in the first 
place, the rules would lose their privileged character immedi- 
ately upon their being put into the basket and placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not contemplate that. 
resolution does not provide that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But that act would carry with 
it the loss of the privileged character of the rule. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think my friend misunderstands 
the proposition which I have offered. The purpese is not to 
take away the privileged character of the rules. It is to give 
information to the House. For instance, the Committee on 
Rules meets this morning, we will gay, and adopts half a dozen 
resolutions. My thought is that the action of the committee 
ought to be reported to the House at once and the resolutions 
printed, and then that the resolutions shall be subject to be 
called up thereafter by the committee as a matter of privilege, 
subject to the right of the House, after a reasonable time, to 
require consideration. y 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. A number of years ago there 
was an attempt to cover the second proposition made by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] by having what was 
known as the Calendar for the Discharge of Committees, which 
was on all fours with the proposition contained in the resolution 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia. There have been, I 
think, just two bills considered in the last 12 years under a 
motion to discharge a committee from that calendar. It is a 
proposition that is wholly impracticable and impossible of appli- 
cation. 

Mr. RUCKER. That rule was not intended to expedite busi- 
ness, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
fact. 

Mr. RUCKER. The very language of it made it impossible. 
That rule was a fraud. e 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. A rule could not be made so as 
to make it possible of practicable application. 

Mr. RUCKER. Oh, yes; it-could. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman mean to say that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and the Committee on Ways and 
Means were asking for rules for the consideration of privileged 
matters? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee have brought in at least three major bills in this session of 
Congress and each of them has been considered in the House 
under a special rule. : 

Mr. WALSH. Were they privileged bills? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, They were privileged bills. 


The 


It could not, as a matter of 
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Mr. WALSH. After all, what the Committee on Rules really 
needs is a larger wastebasket, is it not? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Then the criticism that would 
go up against the Committee on Rules would be like a thunder 
storm in comparison to a whisper if the wastebasket were re- 
sorted to more than it is now. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is not afraid of thunder or 
lightning? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No. 

Mr. WALSH. If he were afraid he ought not to be chairman 
of that committee. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman spoke about special rules 
for the Ways and Means Committee. If he had put those rules 
in the wastebasket the House would have had a better oppor- 
tunity to consider the bills reported from the Committee on 
Ways and Means. It was not necessary to have special rules 
in order to get those major measures before the House. The 
purpose of those,rules was to restrict the House in the con- 
sideration of those major measures. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But notwithstanding that, the 
Committee on Rules was asked for a special rule, and the 
Committee on Rules is created in order to aid the House in 
doing what the House wants to do. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. What percentage of the special rules re- 
ported by the Committee on Rules are governed by the wishes 
of the steering committee? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Committee on Rules takes 
into account the bills that the steering committee has shifted 
into a place for privileged consideration. Then the Committee 
on Rules provides the machinery whereby the bill may be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. GARNER. I did not know but what the gentleman 
might have avoided some of the thunder and lightning referred 
to by the gentleman from Massachusetts by shielding behind 
the steering committee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
does not need any shield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am not going to engage in any 
contest between the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsH], who favors the wastebasket, and the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CampsBet.], who favors the hip pocket. [Laugh- 
ter.] What I wish to say is that for the life of me, notwith- 
standing all that my friend has said, I can not understand 
why the House should not be advised and given very timely 
information of the action of the Committee on Rules without 
interfering at all with the future privileges of the committee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That might well be done, but 
the second proposition would be wholly impracticable. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

: Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from 
owa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I did not entirely understand the 
gentleman's statement. I was away for a short time, but I 
did not know that the Ways and Means Conunittee had pre- 
sented any matter to the Rules Committee which the Speaker 
was ready to hold privileged, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It was not a question whether 
the Speaker would hold it privileged or not. The Ways and 
Means Committee reported the tariff bill, which was entirely 
privileged, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. And the bonus bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The bonus bill and two tariff 
bills and all were considered under special rules. 

Mr. GARNER. And the internal revenue bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, And the internal revenue bill. 

Mr. GARNER. To which all amendments were cut off at 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Never mind about that. 

Sreverat MemsBegs. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do not eare to take any more 
of the time of the House. I have stated some of the conditions 
with which the Committee on Rules is confronted that ap- 
parently have not been appreciated by the membership of the 
House generally. Did the gentleman from Arkansas rise to 
ask me a question? ' 

Mr. WINGO. I did want to ask the gentleman a question, 
but a gentleman on the other side who constantly uses time was 
yelling “ Vote” so loudly that he absolutely jarred the ques- 
tion out of my head, and I do not know what it is, [Laughter.] 


No; the Committee on Rules 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Then I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman meves the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

‘: The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing‘to the resolu- 
on. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr, Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of S. 539, to 
further amend an act entitled “An act.,to. regulate commerce,” 
approved February 4, 1887, as amended, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Pending that I should like to make an in- 
quiry about the control of the time. I understand the rule says 
it shall be equally divided between those for and against the 
bill, but it does not provide who shall control the time, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I suggest that the time be con- 
trolled one half by the gentleman from Minnesota and the other 
half by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I put in a minority report and 
I think I ought to control one-half of the time. I am the only 
member of the committee opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The rule does not provide who shall control 
the time. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the time be equally divided between those in favor 
of the bill and those opposed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The rule provides for that, that the time 
re divided between those in favor and those opposed to 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The rule does not provide for the division 
of time; it says that there shall not be exceeding one and a half 
hours’ debate. That is all it says. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota asks unanimous consent that the hour and a half shall be 
divided equally between those who favor the bill and those who 
oppose the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That does not settle the question that I 
asked to have settled as to who is to control the time. 

Mr. MONDELL. Would it not be well to have the time con- 
trolled one half by the gentleman from Minnesota and one half 
by the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. MERRITT. But the gentleman from Kentucky is in 
favor of the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 


I am willing to make any kind of an agree- 
ment that will give the gentleman from Connecticut all the time 


he wauts. 
time. 

Mr. MERRITT. If the gentleman from Connecticut is put in 
control of one-half of the time, he will be liberal in yielding 
time to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think the tail ought to wag the 
dog. Why can not we divide the time into three parts, give the 
gentleman from Connecticut 30 minutes, the gentleman from 
Minnesota 30 minutes, and I control 30 minutes? 

Mr. WALSH. That is giving 60 minutes to those who favor 
the bill and 30 minutes to those who oppose. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I will ask unanimous consent 
that the time be divided into three parts, 30 minutes to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Connecticut, 30 minutes by the 
gentleman from Minnesota, and 30 minutes by myself. 

Mr. WALSH. I will object to that, Mr. Speaker, before the 
request is put. The gentleman from Connecticut is a member of 
the committee and opposed to the bill, and he ought to have con- 
trol of the time fn opposition to the bill. If there are no others 
opposed to it he can yield to some one in favor of the bill, but 
we ought not to depart from the practice that a member of the 
committee opposing the bill shall control the time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Connecticut may control 45 minutes, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr,’ Newton] 25 minutes, and I 
control 20 minutes. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Connecticut may control 
45 minutes, the gentleman from Minnesota 25 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Kentucky 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I object. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6043. 

Mr. NEWTON of eer ete Mr. Speaker, I submitted a 
unanimous-consent req 

The SPEAKER. “er was objected to; the regular order 
was demanded. 


I would like to have the opportunity to yield some 
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The motion of Mr. Newton of Minnesota to go into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union was agreed to; 
accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Camppett of 
Kansas in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6043) to amend paragraphs entitled “first” and “ sec- 
ond” of section 19a of the interstate commerce act, as amended. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the bill S. 589 be substituted for H. R. 6043, and that it be’con- 
sidered as provided under the rule. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, does the rule provide for that 
peculiar motion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule provides that the Senate bill 
may be offered in lieu of the House bill and that the House 
bill lie on the table. 

Mr. WINGO. That it be offered as an amendment or in lieu? 

The CHAIRMAN. In lieu, 

Mr. WINGO. Here is what I am trying to get at. The gen- 
tleman makes the motion before we begin general debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Before general debate begins, so that gen- 
eral debate will be on the Senate bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the Senate bill be considered as one 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the Senate bill will be considered as 
a separate pill. 

Mr. WINGO. Then the effect of this motion the Chair will 
et is that we consider the Senate bill in lieu of the House 

9 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the manner in which it will be 
considered. The question is on agreeing to the motion of the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the paragraph entitled “ First” of section 
19a of the interstate commerce act, as amended, is amended by inserting 
after the words “In such investigation said commission shall ascertain 
and report in detail as to each ae of property ” the words and commas 


following: “, other than lan ; So that sald paragraph as amended 
shall read as follows: 


“ First. In such investigation said commission shall ascertain and re- 
port in detail as to each as of property, other than land, owned or 
used by said common carrier for its purposes as a common carrier, the 
original cost to date, the cost of reproduction new, the cost of repro- 
duction less depreciation, and an analysis of the methods by which 
these several costs are obtained, and the reason for their differences, 
if any. The commission shall in like manner ascertain and report sepa- 
rately other values, and elements of value, if any, of the property of 
such common carrier, and an analysis of the methods of valuation em- 
ployed, and of the reasons for any differences between any such value 
and each of the foregoing cost values.” 

Sec. 2. That the paragraph entitled “Second” of said section 19a 
is amended by striking out the comma after the words “and the pres- 
ent value of the same,”’ and ena a period in place thereof, and by 
striking out the words “and separately the original and present cost of 
condemnation and damages or of purchase in excess of such original 
cost or present value” at the end of said paragraph, so that said para- 
graph as amended shall read as follows: 

“Second. Such investigation and Fepeet shall state in detail and 
separately from improvements the ong nal cost of all lands, rights of 
way, and terminals owned or used for the purpose of a common carrier, 
and ascertained as of the time of dedication to public use, and the 
present value of the same,” 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. MAPES. Under the rule, who is to control the 
the one hour and a half of general debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will probably have to make 
recognition under the general rules of the House. 

Mr. MAPES. And it will be distributed as the Chair sees fit? 

The CHAIRMAN. There was a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, as the Chair recalls, submitted by the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules when introducing the resolution, asking 
that the time be equally divided between those favoring and 
those opposing the bill, and that request was put when the time 
was reduced from three hours, to one hour and a half. That 
unanimous-consent agreement was agreed to. he chairman of 
the Committee on Rules had overlooked the fact that the rule did 
not itself divide the time between those favoring and those 
opposing the bill. 

Mr. MAPES, The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newron] 
submitted a unanimous-consent request such as the chairman 
has stated to the Speaker pending his motion to go into the 
Committee of the Whole, but that was not agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recalls that the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules submitted a request thatthe time be re- 
duced from three hours to one hour and a half, to be equally 
divided between those favoring and those opposing the bill, and 


time in 








that unanimous-consent agreement was agreed to. 


That would 
enable the Chairman to recognize the gentleman from Minnesota 
or any other gentleman favoring the bill, and any gentleman 
opposing the bill, under the agreement. 

Mr. MAPES. As I understand it, the Chair fixes the time that 
he will allow any one Member to speak? 


The CHAIRMAN, Within that time; and the Chair will en- 
deavor to divide the time so that those opposing may have half 
the time and those favoring may have half the time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. If a member of the committee is opposed to 
the bill, is he entitled to priority of recognition? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. Recognition will be made under 
the general rules of the House. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, would any gentleman who 
is recognized be recognized for 5 minutes or for 45 minutes? 
For instance, the gentleman from Connecticut is opposed to the 
bill. If he is recognized will he be recognized for the full 45 
minutes or for 5 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘That would be determined largely by the 
gentleman from Connecticut. He would have control of the 
45 minutes if he saw fit to take them. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Under the rules of the House a gentleman 
who is recognized is entitled to an hour. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the time has been divided between 
those favoring aud those opposed to the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. The time has been divided, but the division 
of the time does not affect the general rule that the gentlemau 
who is recognized is entitled to an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds otherwise under the rule 
under which the bill is now being considered. A gentleman 
would not be entitled to over 45 minutes, if he was favoring or 
opposing the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. But before the Chair decides that I think 
the matter should be carefully considered. This is a rather 
important decision. The rule entitling a gentleman to an hour 
is an old and long-established rule of this House. I am sure the 
chairman does not want to overturn that without due consider- 
ation. I think, under the agreement entered into, that the gen- 
tleman first recognized would not be authorized to use more 
than half of the entire time favorable to the bill, but I question 
whether the arrangement with regard to the division of .time 
takes the control of the hour from the gentleman who was 
recognized, é 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair ask the gentleman from 
Wyoming a question. There was a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment that the time be equally divided between those favoring 
and those opposing the bill. The time was limited to one hour 
and a half for general debate. Under those circumstances 
could any gentleman secure the floor for one hour? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair disagrees with the gentleman 
from Wyoming, under the unanimous-consent agreement entered 
into. 

Mr. MONDELL. May I make this suggestion? I have been 
here some time, and I think this is the first time that any 
oceupant of the chair has heid that without some definite, spe- 
cific provision to the contrary, which this division of time is not, 
in my opinion, the gentieman first recognized in general debate 
is not entitled to. one hour. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, wil! the gentieman yield to a 
question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH, Doves the gentleman have in mind the fact that 
when the rule was amended and the time reduced from three 
hours to an hour and a half it was accompanied. by a provision 
that the time should be equally divided between those in favor 
and those against? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do, and I think that the gentleman first 
recognized is bound by that agreement, but I do not think that 
deprives him of the control of his hour. 

Mr. WALSH. How can the previous agreement of the House, 
entered into by unanimous consent, be carried out in committee? 

Mr. MONDELL. By the gentleman who has the hour yield- 
ing a portion of his time, Ido not think you ean set aside the 
old rule of one hour in this way. This is a rather important 
question. I certainly want a proper division of time here, and 


I am sure everyone does, but I do not believe that a standing, 
long-established, well-understood rule of the House can be set 
aside by a mere unanimous-consent agreement with regard to 
the division of time as between those for and against a propo- 
sition. 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Suppose the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Newton] is recognized by the Chair for an hour. 
He is for the bill. Suppose he decides to take the whole hour 
himself, discussing the bill; must he stop when he gets through 
his 45 minutes? 

Mr. MONDELL. That ts for him to determine. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Oh, no; it would be for the House 
to determine. 

Mr. MONDELL. Under the rule, as to how he shall yield and 
when is for him to determine. He might use five minutes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Then, what is the virtue of a unanimous- 
consent agreement on the part of the House? 

Mr. MONDELL. The unanimous-consent agreement should 
be carried out, will be carried out; I have no manner of doubt 
about that. 

But I do not think that sets aside the rule of the House 
relative to the control of time. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, my recollection is that 
when the chairman of the Committee on Rules presented the 
rule he asked unanimous consent to amend the rule providing 
that there should be debate of one and a half hours to be 
divided equally between those for and those against the legisla- 
tion. The result of that is that this last agreement is not a 
unanimous-consent agreement in the ordinary sense. It is 
under the special rule adopted by the House which contravenes 
ali rules of the House, does it not? 

Mr. MONDELL. My understanding is that that was a unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No; he asked unanimous consent to 
make it part of the resolution coming from the Committee on 
Rules. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I did not understand that, and I am 
net sure that that changes the situation any. I do not quite 
understand that in view of the fact that the gentleman from 
Minnesota submitted a request for a division of time, because 
the gentleman from Minnesota was here and must have heard 
all the discussion. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. 


I will say I distinctly heard the request 
of the chairman of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will yield, does not the gen- 
tleman overlook the fact that the object of the rule itself is to 
change the general rules of the House for the purpose of con- 
sidering this particular bill? 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wants to make it clear that 
there is nothing unusual in the ruling heretofore made. If the 
time in the rule had been five hours instead of an hour and a 
half to be equally divided and controlled by the two gentlemen, 
the Chair would have recognized the gentleman from Minnesota 
for two and a half hours in favor of the bill and some other 
gentleman for two and a half hours in opposition; but the 
agreement being for 45 minutes on a side the Chair will recog- 
nize, there being no division of time, those who rise in favor of 
the proposition and those who rise in opposition to it, and—— 

Mr. MONDELL. If the Chair will permit, I think the Chair 
did not intend te convey the impression that his words did. 
If the rule had provided for five hours of debate and had made 
ne prevision for the control of time the Chair could not have 
recognized some gentleman for two and a half hours and another 
gentleman for two and a half hours. The Chair would have 
recognized some gentleman for an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have been operating under rules 
which divided the time between gentlemen favoring and those 
opposed to a measure. Whether it was an hour and a half 
on a side, or two hours, gentlemen in favor of the bill have been 
recognized to control the time in favor, and gentlemen 
to the bill have been recognized in opposition to the bill. In 
this case there is no agreement as to the persons who shall 
control the time, and, therefore, the Chair will have to control 
the time when gentlemen rise, whether they are favoring or 
opposing the bill. The gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will I be recog- 
nized for 45 minutes, with the right to reserve and yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
with the right to yield.. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
for 45 minutes, and et the conclusion of that time a gentleman 
EN AOS: ne oe ae for the remainder of 
the time. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 


The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman frem Minnesota should 


desire to use the entire 45 minutes, it is up to him, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 


The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman desires to contro) the 
time he may use the time or yield it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of ——: That is the parliamentary in- 
quiry I proposed to propound. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I hope this is 
not taken out of my time. 

Mr. WALSH. It is. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Then I can not yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I am not asking the gentle 
man, but I want to know of the Chairman if Mr. Newron can 
yield to his colleagues on the committee if he so desires. 

The eee The Chair did not understand the par- 
liamentary iry. 

Mr. JOHNEDN of Mississippi. The Chair has ruled two or 
three times on the question and I do not understand it, and 
I want to know if Mr. Newvon can yield to any of his col- 
leagues if he so desires. 

coe CHAIRMAN. If he takes 45 minutes he can use it or 
yield it. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I meke a point of order. 

Mr. NHWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be neti- 
fied at the end of 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan will state 
his peint of order. 

Mr, MAPES. I want to ask if I understood that the chair- 
man of the committee under the ruling has control of the time 
and it is his duty to control ‘it as he sees fit? I have no objec- 
tion if he wants to give time to the gentleman from Minnesota, 
but under the ruling I think it is plain that it is the duty of 
the chairman of the committee to control the time, dividing it 
equally between those im favor of the bill and those opposed 
to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I understand the gentleman 
is not going to take all the 45 minutes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that the chair- 
man of the committee can permit the gentleman from Minne- 
sota—— 

Mr. WINGO. I make the point of order that the Chair has 
already ruled on this. 

Mr. WALSH. To speak for 45 minutes. 

Mr, MAPES. The only limitation on the chairman of the 
committee in distributing time is that he ‘shall allow it to those 
in favor of the bill and to those against it. It is his duty first 
to recognize members of the committee within that limitation, 
and it is his duty to control the time within that limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is the rule under which the debate is 
to be conducted. The chairman of the Committee on Rules 
made this request, speaking of the time: 

To be divided equally between those favoring and those opposing 
the resolution, 45 minutes to a side, if this agreement is acceded t 

The SPRAKwR. The gentleman from 8 asks unanimous coueant to 

= changing the time of — debate from three hours 
a half. Is there obj 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I ah like to follow what I 
said by this: 

The ruling of the Chairman, as I understand it, would be 
overriding the attempted action of the House of Representatives 
when the gentleman from Minnesota submitted the unanimous- 
consent request that he coutrol one half of the time and the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Merrirr] the other half. 
Now, that was objected to. Se we passed back into the com- 
mittee with the chairman of the committee controlling the 
time, simply limited by the provision that he shall allow one 
half of it to those who favor and one half to those who oppose 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The situation is this: We fall back upon 
the general rules of the House. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota {Mr. Newron] is seeking recognition first. If the time 
were one hour, he would have it. He has enly 45 minutes on 
his side of the question, and if he can not enter into an agree- 
ment with his colleagues on the committee the Chair, of course, 
has no discretiqn as to when to cali the gentleman from Min- 
nesota down until the expiration of the 45 minutes. It is up 
te the gentleman from Minnesota. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
the bill before us seeks to amend im two vital particulars the 
valuation act, passed by Congress in 1918. There is no more 
opportune time for considering such legislation than the ‘pres- 
ent. Everyene is complaining of the present high freight rates 
and their ‘effect wpon business and industry. 


amend the 
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In an endeavor to arrive at what is a just and reasonable rate 
and what will bring a fair return the question of the value of 
_, the property used for carrier purposes is most important. In 

Smythe v. Ames (169 U. S. 546), the Supreme Court of the 
United States said the following: 

We hold, however, that thet basis of - calculations as to sr 
sonableness of rates to be charged by a. corporation main 
highway under legislative sanction must be the fair value ef the ep 
erty being used by it for the convenience of the public. 

The valuation of the property used for transportation pur- 
poses is, therefore, of fundamental importance. Later on, in 
the same case, the court said: 

And in order to ascertain that value the original cost of construc- 
tion, the amount eapnaeed in permanent improvements, the amount 
and market value o -_ bonds and stock, the present as compared 
with the original cost of construction, the Pibed le camnins eapacity 
of the property under particular rates pr ao statute, and the 
sum required to meet Bee, cents are matters for ut 
eration and are to be given such weight as ar 5 just and right in 
each case. 

The general rule as to valuation as laid down by the courts 
is the cost of reproduction, less such depreciation as may have 
been caused by using the property for transportation pur- 


poses. 

‘In an endeavor to obtain trustworthy information as to the 
physical valuation of the property used by the railroads of the 
country for carrier purposes, Congress in 1913 passed the valua- 
tion act. I quete from the first and second paragraphs thereof: 

First. In such investigation said commission shall ascertain and 
report in detail as to each piece of property owned and used by — 
common carrier for its purposes as a common carrier, the original 
to date, the cost of reproduction new, the cost 4 reproduction 
depreciation. and an analysis of the methods these several 
costs are obtained, and t reason for their di ness, ff any. The 
commission shal] in like manner ascertain and report separa other 
values and elements of value, if any, of the p wey of such common 
carrier, and an analysis of the m ethods of Wiles employed, and 
of the reasons for any differences between any such value, and each of 


mi oe oing cost values. 
cone Such investigation and report shall state in one ot 


iupeeaiee from improvements the eee cost of ee lowe 

way, and terminals owned or used for ne peeoees coahentin car- 
rier, and ascertained as of the time of d ion ee public use, and 
the present value of the same, and separately the original and present 
cost of condemnation and damages er of purchase in excess ef such 
original cost or present value. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I prefer not to yield until I 
get through with my statement. 

Provision is therefore made for the ascertaining and deter- 
mining of the evidentiary facts from which the real worth and 
value of the property of the carrier can be determined. To 
this end provision is made for a tentative valuation and service 
of the same upon the carrier, with the right of a judicial review 
if the carrier is not satisfied with the tentative valuation 
served. Since the passage of the act the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been engaged in this work, and several millions 
of dollars have been appropriated and expended for that pur- 
pose. 

In 1920 Congress passed the transportation act, conferring 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission the duty of estab- 
lishing such rates that the carriers in a certain rate group 
would, under efficient management, and so forth, “earn an ag- 
gregate annual net railway operating jncome, equaling as nearly 
as may be to a fair return upon the aggregate value of the rail- 
way property of such carriers held for and used in the service 
of transportation.” The enactment of this legislation furnishes 
an added reason for obtaining the true worth and value of 
railroad property. 

The first section of the valuation act. requires the commission 
to define in detail as to the property used for carrier purposes 
” following: 

Original cost. 


B. Cost of reproduction n 
C. Cost of reproduction eos "depreciation. 


The present bill seeks to so word this paragraph as to make 
it not to apply to land. This is done by inserting after the 
word “ property” the words “ other than land.” 

The second paragraph requires the commission in its report 
to state in detail and separately from improvements the fol- 
lowing: 

A. Ori, cost of all 1 et f 
aa ‘iedieation to Jaga a nt ¢., used for carrier purposes as of time 

Presen 

C, Separately, original and Seca ena ondemnati nd dam- 
ages or purchase in excess of such original <a guenund voben 

This bill seeks to amend this paragraph by doing away with 
the necessity of ascertaining anything but the original cost and 
present value of the land. This is done by inserting a period 
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after “present value of the same” and striking out the re 
Se Sn SEE URNS Sip. eemoutee bes excess of cost 


excess of the cost of acquisition of real property as a basis of 
value for rate-making purposes. I quote from the decision 
the court herewith: 
Th mpa ld certain! qoese 
wage alleaeel atnben for these = to the ie 2 
value of similar land in ™ tna wictaite, without addition by 
multipliers or otherwise, to cover etical 
alees m below for a 
quential damages must be 


the unreliability and lack of worth of such information for 
rate purposes. But the court said that “Congress undisputably 
had the authority to impose upon the commission the duty in 
question”; and that the commission was not at liberty to dis- 
obey the express mandate of Congress, even if in its judgment 
the iasereanton was valueless or deficient or impossible to 
acquire, 

The commission has been asking Congress to change the law 
ever since that time. The question before this House is whether 
we feel that this excess of cost over original cost of acquiring 
real property is a proper element upon which to find value for 
rate making or other purposes. It must be remembered that 
this amendment applies only to land valuation. There is no 
attempt to amend the law as to personal property or as to im- 
provements upon the land. The'‘cost of reproduction theory 
should not apply to land. You can not reproduce land; neither 
does land depreciate with use. 

The courts have held that without regard to the original cost; 
the carrier is entitled to have the present value of his property: 
considered. Again I quote from the Minnesota 
(p. 454) : 

It is clear that in 
to the eonsidera 


tion of ‘its fair value if Tt be more than ‘is eight 
vate o 
which the owner may not be deprived Yathout due process | 


does not rite. As the 
in its actual investment, in the an _ its prope voor 
oo ee et Eee tor the ey 
Fy t the 
0! 


bela’ in in 
of it, o 
law. 


This gives the railroad company, therefore, the benefit of 
what is known as the unearned increment, which, added to the 
original cost of the property, equals the present value thereof. 

This is the way the commission arrives at the present value 
of railroad land. I quote from their decision in the Texas 
Midland case: 

The present value is arrived at by ascertaining the number of acres 
of land owned or used by the carrier for its purposes as a common car- 
rier, and multiplying this acreage by market value determined from the 
present market value of similar adjacent and adjoining land. Due 
allowance is made for any particular value which m reason 
of peculiar adaptability of the land to railroad use. “Nothing is included 
for the expense of acquisition, nor for se es, nor for 
interest during construction. 

The railroads, however, are not content with present value as 
a rate basis. They want the commission to take into consid- 
eration a certain fictitious value which is in excess of the 
present value. Let me illustrate. Here is a railroad right of 
way of 100 acres. The original cost of acquisition was $10 per 
acre, or $1,000 for the tract. The original cost, therefore, would 
be $1,000. Today the market value of adjoining farm land is 
$20 per acre. If there are 100 acres in the right of way, the 
present market value of the right of way is $2,000. This is the 
method of valuation that the Supreme Court approved in the 
Minnesota Rate case. This is the valuation method that the 
commission used until the decision in the Kansas City Southern 
case. The railroad, however, is not content with this method 
of valuation. It wants to add to this what it would cost now 
te condemn 100 acres from this farming country, now worth 





double its original value. This present value would not be 
there if there had not been a railroad. There could not have 
been a railroad without the railroads originally acquiring the 
land upon which the road was built, and the cost of acquisition 
of this land, of course, is already figured in the value not only 
as to the original cost but in the present value, for the present 
value is made up in part by the original cost of acquisition. Of 
course, there is no question but what to-day if the railroad 
wanted an additional acre it might possibly cost much more 
than $20 per acre to acquire this particular tract. This would 
depend altogether upon the circumstances, There is no way 
of telling who would sell fairly or unfairly. One man might 
force the railroad te the expense of condemnation proceedings 
and another might not. It is all speculative and mere guess- 
work. To arrive at it you must assume that where there is a 
railroad there is none. One thing is certain: The present value 
of farm land is, in part, due to the railroad, which originally 
acquired its land from the adjoining farm land. If there were 
no farms, there would be no railroads. One is dependent upon 
the other. The cost of acquisition, as I have said, is already 
figured in in arriving at the present value of the land. It helps 
make up that value. If that is the case, why, then, again figure 
this cost of acquisition? I again quote from the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Hughes in the Minnesota Rate case: 

It is contended that the valuation was made a a wrong theory ; 
that it is a speculative estimate of cost of reproductien ; it largely 
in excess of the market value of adjacent or similarly situated property ; 
that it does not represent the present value in any true sense, but con- 
stitutes a conjecture as to e amount which the railway company 
would have to pay to acquire its right of way in yards, in terminals, 
or an assumption inadmissible, that while the railroad did not exist, 
all other conditions, with respect to the agricultural and industrial de- 


velopment of the State and the lecation, population, and activities of 
towns, villages, and cities were as they now are. 


Mr. Justice Hughes then proceeds to condemn the cost of re- 
production method in valuing land for rate-making purposes, 
and in so expressing his disapproval uses the following lan- 
guage: 

It is manifest that an attempt to estimate what would be the actual 
cost of acquiring the right of way if the railroads were not there is to 
indulge in mere speculation. The railroad has long been established. 
To it have been linked the activities of agriculture, industry, and trade. 
Communities have long dependent upon its service, and their 

owth and development ve been conditioned upon the facilities it 

as provided. The uses of property in the communities which it serves 
are to a large degree determined by it. The values of property alon 
its line largely depend upon its existence. It is an integral rt o 
the communal life. The assumption of its nonexistence and at the same 
time that the values that rest upon it remain unchanged is impossible 
and can not be entertained. The conditions of ownership of the prop- 
ort and the amourts which would have to be paid in acquiring the 
right of way, supposing the railroad had to be removed, are wholly 
beyond reach of any process of rational determination. The cost 
of reproduction method is of service in ascertaining the present value 
of the plant when it is reasonably applied and when the cost of repro- 
ducing the property may be ascertained with the proper d of cer- 
tginty. But it does not justify the acceptance of results which depend 
upon mere conjecture, 


This is what the Supreme Court of the United States thinks 
of the method of valuation set forth in existing law. But they 
hold that Congress has in plain words ordered that method of 
valuation and that the Interstate Commerce Commission must 
carry that order until it is changed. It is the law until we 
change it. 

This condemned method of valuation the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been following since the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Kansas City Southern case, Let me illus- 
trate just how it works out. 

The commission, under the terms of the transportation act 
and in the proceedings known as Ex parte 74, for rate purposes 
made a tentative valuation of $18,900,000,000 as the aggregate 
value of the railroads of the country. More than 123 per cent 
of this valuation is in lands only, as distinguished from lands 
with improvements figured in. In other words, the real estate 
alone, without improvements, figure up 1234 per cent of the 
total valuation of the railroads’ property. Twelve and one- 
half per cent of this amount equals a sum approximating 
$2,000,000,000. It must be borne in mind that this tentative 
valuation of $18,900,000,000 was arrived at by ascertaining the 
present value without any additions for the excess cost of ac- 
quisition new of land over and above the original cost. So 
that the lands at the present fair market value are worth 
$2,000,000,000. If the commission, in figuring this valuation, 
followed the valuation act as to excess cost, as that act has 
been interpreted by the Kansas City Southern case, the valua- 
tion would have been much higher, and this would have meant 
higher freight and passenger rates. Let me illustrate the 
differences in the valuation as between the original cost, present 
value, and present value plus excess cost, in reference to but one 
railroad property, the Kansas City Southern system. 


Kansas City Southern 
Texarkana & Fort 
kansas and Texas) 
ee & Fort Smith (Ar- 
nsas, 
eee 6 eet ath Chee) 
Kansas hreveport & Gulf. . 
eport & Gulf 


2, 701, 711 


The first column contains the figures for the original cost; 
the next column contains the present value at market prices. 
The third column is the excess of cost over and above the 
present market value. The last column is the present market 
value plus this excess of cost, including cost of condemnation, 
damages, and so forth. This is for lands which originally 
cost the railroad $2,700,000 and which the commission ap- 
praised at a fair market value of $4,500,000. If the law is not 
changed, the railroad will be able to have considered a valua- 
tion of at least $8,858,000. 

However, the Kansas City Southern was not even satisfied 
with this apparently excessive figure. They filed a protest 
against the latter figure. I quote from their protest, as fol- 
lows: 

The commission's estimate of the cost of acquisition is inadequate 
and insufficient. The cost of acquisition of the carrier’s land, exclu- 
sive of interest, taxes, and incidental cost of acquisition, is not less 
than double the so-called present value of said lands as determined by 
the commission. 

The present value as found by the commission was four and 
one-half million dollars. The carrier wants the excess above 
the present value figured at $9,000,000, which would make a 
total for present value, plus excess, of $13,500,000 for valua- 
tion purposes, as against an original cost of $2,700,000. This 
would be using, therefore, for valuation purposes a multiple 
of three. The railroad companies therefore are not content 
with a profit upon the actual investment—the original cost— 
or upon the present value with its unearned increment, but 
they insist upon a fictitious value which is greater by far than 
the present value. They do this in spite of the fact that the 
reproduction-new theory as to land as applied to land has met 
with the expressed disapproval of the Supreme Court. 

The multiplier used by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
I shall ask leave to have inserted as an appendix to my remarks. 


‘This excess of cost runs from 55 per cent over and above the 


present value to 200 per cent. This is figured from 55 per cent 
to 100 per cent as to city property and up to 200 per cent as to 
suburban and farm property. To theland where adjoining the 
right of way is city property the commission must add at least 
55 per cent to the present fair market value. If the land ad- 
joining the right of way is in the country the commission, fol- 
lowing this multiple plan, may add up to 200 per cent. 

Let me apply this to the present railroad rate situation. The 
present value of all railroad land, not including improvements, 
is $2,000,000,000. Present rates are based upon this valuation. 
If a multiplier of 2 is used the value of these lands would be 
$4,000,000,000. If a multiple of 3 is used—this is the multiple 
contended for by the railroads in the Minnesota rate case and 
the Kansas City Southern case—the value of the land alone 
would be increased to $6,000,000,000. The Interstate Sommerce 
Commission have just held that a fair return under the pro- 
visions of the transportation act is 53 per cent on the aggregate 
value of the railroad property devoted to transportation pur- 
poses. Five and three-fourths per cent on $2,000,000,000 is 
$115,000,000. If the multiple of 2 is used and the value is in- 
creased $2,000,000,000 an additional revenue would be required 
of $115,000,000. If a multiple of 3 is used additional revenue 
would be required of $230,000,000. This increased revenue 
could only be obtained through a material increase in both 
freight and passenger rates. To advocate this at a time when 
the whole country is feeling the effects of the present high rates 
seems absurd. 

This would bring other absurd results. For example, the 
Texas Midland Railroad on valuation. date of June 30, 1914, 
was Capitalized for $2,622,000, made up of bonds to the extent 
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of $2,000,000, outstanding stock $122,000, and $500,000: due the 
Texas Midland Construction Co, which had never been capital- 
ized by the actual issuance of stock. The cost of reproduction 
new, less depreciation of the Texas Midland, other than land, 
as shown by the commission’s valuation report, is $2,597,000, or 
without depreciation, $3,461,000. If this road should be valued 
upon the basis of the multiple requested by the Kansas City 
Southern road the value would be $3,384,000 or $4,248,000, as 
deduction is or is not made for depreciation. Deduct. the: bonds 
at par from the value found, and the stoek equity in the prop- 
erty will be $1,884,000 if depreciation is deducted, or $2,248,000 
without such’ deduction, making im each ease; respectively; for 
stock, $209, or $367 per share of $100. The evidence submitted 
to the committee at the hearings was to the effect that this 
stoek had never yet paid a.dividend. It has no market value; so 
far as could be ascertained. Surely such a method of valuation 
should not be countenanced by this Congress, 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. [I will. 

Mr. WINGO. If you amend the law, as proposed by this bill, 
then thereafter in fixing the value of any railroad: you will take 
the replacement value determined by the acreage value of the 
surrounding farms instead of taking the replacement value of 
condemnation proceedings? Is that the idea? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Exactly. . 

Mr. WINGO, In other words, you propose to go. back. to the 
rule that was contrary. to the one that was contended for by the 
railroads prior to the Kansas City Southern decision? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. We propose to place this law 
squarely with the ruling of the Supreme Court in the Minne- 
sota Rate case, where the railroads made the same contention. 

Mr. WINGO. This bill is contrary to the Kansas City Seuth- 
ern rule? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Yes; this bill is contrary to the 
rule which the Supreme Court in the Kansas City Southern 
ease said Congress had prescribed, but it is in accord with the 
principle or rule in the Minnesota Rate case. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This bill relieves the commission from do- 
ing what the decision in the Kansas City Southern case said 
they had to do, which, after they had done it, was of uo value 
to them in complying with the: Minnesota Rate case? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes, 

Mr. MOORE. of Virginia. As I look at it now, I am for the 
bill. As I understand the present law, the commission is. re- 
quired to ascertain the value of the land at the time it was 
dedicated to the use of the public and was acquired by the 
railroad? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is correct. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And the present value of the land? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. You propose to stop at that? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The present law also requires two 
things additional; that is, it requires the commission to ascer- 
tain the condemnation value of the land at the time it was 
acquired by the railroad company and the present condemnation 
value of the land. Those two things you strike out, because 
they contemplate what is useless or, at least, impracticable. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The condemnation value at the 
time of acquiring the right of way. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. You retain the following language: 


Such investigation and report shall state in detail and separately 
from improvements the original cost of all ~ aw rights of way, and 
terminals owned or used for the purposes. of a common carrier, and 
ascertained as of the time of dedication to public use and the present 
value of the same. 


Your bill stops there. The existing law goes on further; and 
you strike out the following portion of the existing law: 


And separately the original and present cost of condemnation and 
—— or of purchase in excess of such original cost or present 
value— 


Your contention is that for the commission—and the commis- 7 


sion has said so itself, and the court has said so—your conten- 
tion is that for the commission to try to ascertain the condem- 
nation values as of the past and of the present is. an unprofitable 
and vain thing, and does not assist in getting at.the real value? 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman is correct. 
Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 
Mr, MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 
Mr. HOCH. Where there was an original condemnation. cost, 
that is included in the cost? 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes; the original cost. 

Mr. HOCH. So that there is no disposition to take out the 
condemnation costs where there was an original cost? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No. You would leave the commis- 
sion to ascertain the original value—or, rather, cost—and the 
present: value: of the land. 

Mr. HOCH. Yes; but not the excess of present condemnation. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes: 

Mr. PARKER. of New Jersey. The gentleman has not dis- 
cussed what would be done when, instead of running through 
farm lands, the railroads should rum through a city, from block 
to block. Then you would assess the improvements? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Those improvements were 
caused by the railroad going through there and the people hav- 
ing the patronage of the railroads. The present value is repre- 
sented in the market value of the: property. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey.. Is that followed the same as 
if it were land occupied by a house next door? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota.. The land as distinguished from 
improvements om the: land is so followed, and that is what the 
Supreme Court upheld in the Minnesota Rate cases. That is the 
method of valuation. This bill only applies to land as such and 
not to structural improvements. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. I understand that in, this bill you eliminate 
entirely the: present condemnation value of the land? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman has stated it 
correctly. 

Mr. DOWELL. You leave the original condemnation cost 
only where that represented the only measure of the cost? 

Mr. NBWTON of Minnesota. As the gentleman from Kansas 
stated it, the commission must ascertain the original cost. That 
may mean condemnation cost or purchase cost. That is not 
included. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Value or cost? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr: CHINDBLOM. Where it was the condemnation cost the 
commission may still take that figure? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

To sum up: Congress has heretofore passed a law—the valua- 
tion act—which requires the commission to ascertain and report 
incompetent and irrelevant evidence as to the value of railroad 
land. This bill says that such evidence need not be further 
gathered and what has been gathered need not be considered 
by the commission or be presented Yr court by the co.amission in 
any valuation proceedings. Of course, if the carriers themselves 
desire to present such. evidence in a court proceeding, and the 
court should desire to consider it, this bill would in nowise 
prevent it. The whole question is whether we are to aid 
the railroads of the country in compelling the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to allow this. multiplied land value in the 
work that they are doing in valuing the railroads of the country. 
There should be but one answer. This Congress should not 
countenance in any way the gathering and consideration of this 
guesswork information under a doctrine: which is unsound in 
every way and which if applied will mean multiplied and unjus- 
tifiable burdens upon our: people: [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, under leave granted to extend, I insert a table 
from the Bureau of Valuation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, showing the multiples used in arriving at this excess of 
eost of acquisition view of real property, which table has been 
in use since the decision in the Kansas City Southern case. I 
also insert another table from the commission, showing com- 
parison between present value and excess of cost of acquisition 
as to 100 carriers. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 


APPENDIX I. 
Cost oF ACQUISITION, 
FINAL TYPES. 


Il. HIGHLY DEVELOPED LOT PROPERTY, 
(a) Commer 
= Whole lots taken, $0.60. 
2. cas only of lots taken, $0.75. 
(b) nen 
1. Whole lots ae, $0.55. 
Part only of lots taken, $0.70. 
(ce) Industrial 
- Whole lots taken, $0. 
Part only of lots — $0.70 
(®) Mixed’ 1. "Whole when not included im the above subdivisfont 
lots pe. $0.55. 
rt only of. lots 
Il. PLaTrsp | PROPERTY. IN TOWNS OR OUTLYING PORTIONS OF LARGE CITIES. 
1. Whole lots. taken, $0.60. 
2. Part only of lots taken, $4. 
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III. IRREGULAR TRACTS——SUBURBAN. 
(a) Residential : 
1. Whole tracts taken, $0.70. 
2.-Part only of tracts taken, $1, 
(b) Industrial : 
1. Whole tracts taken, $0.65. 
2. Part only of tracts taken, $0.70. 
(c) Truck gardens, undeveloped or property not falling in either resi- 
dential or industrial : 
1. Whole tracts taken, $0.80. 
Part only of tracts taken, $1, 
IV. RuRakz. 


A. Right of way strip only taken: 
(a) High-grade land— 
1. Adjoining land held in large tracts (if irrigated, indi- 
cate by symbol “i’’), $1.60. 
2. Adjoining land held in small tracts (if irrigated, indi- 
cate by symbol “i”), $1.70. 
(b) Medium-grade land— 
1, Adjoining land held in large tracts, $1.60. 
2. Adjoining land held in small tracts, $1.70. 
(c) Low-grade land—swamp, rocky, desert, and grazing— 
1. Adjoining land held in large tracts, $1.90. 
2. Adjoining land held in small tracts, $2. 


Value of orchards, minerals, and timber deducted and land then valued. 


(d) Orchard lands— 
1. Adjoining land held in large tracts. 
2. Adjoining land held in small tracts. 
(e) Mineral lands— 
1, Fissure veins or pockets. 
2. Sedimentary beds. 
(f) Timberlands— 
1. Adjoining land held in large tracts. 
2. Adjoining land held in small tracts. 
B. Large areas taken by carrier : 
(a) High-grade land— 
1. Adjoining land held in large tracts (if irrigated, indi- 
cate by symbol i’), $0.60. 
2. Adjoining land held in small tracts (if irrigated, indi- 
cate by symbol “i’’), $0.70. 
(b}) Medium-grade land— 
1. Adjoining land held in large tracts, $0.70. 
2. Adjoining land held in small tracts, $0.80. 
(c) Low-grade land—swamp, rocky, desert, and grazing— 
1. Adjoining land held in large tracts, $0.80. 
2. Adjoining land held in smal] tracts, $1. 
V. WATER-FRONT LANDS. 
* 1. Right of way, $1. 
2. Docks and wharves, $0.40. 
VI. 
A. Owned right of way for industrial track, where the adjoining land 
is owned by the industry served. 


B. Where the right of way is through large tracts of noncarrier 
land, owned by the carrier. 


APPENDIX It. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
BURBAU OF VALUATION. 


Statement showing comparison between the present value, as of date 
of valuation, and the eacess cost of acquisition of carrier lands 
owned by the following carriers. 


Excess cost 
of acquisi- 
tion. 


Present 
value. 


Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. Co 
Georgia Terminal Co... .... 
Alabama Terminal R. R. Co. 

Texas Midland R. R 

New Orelans, Texas & Mexico Ry. Co 

Kansas City Southern Ry. Co 
Texarkana & Fort Smith Ry. 

Kansas City, Shreveport & 

Maywood & Sugar Creek Ry. Co. 

Fort Smith & Van Buren Ry. Co. 

Poteau Valley R. R. Co 

Arkansas Western Ry. Co. 

Kansas City, Shreveport & Gulf Terminal Co 
Port Arthur Canal & Dock Co 

Winston-Salem Southbound Ry. Co 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. Co 
Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern Ry. Co. 

Joliet & Blue Island Ry. Co. 

Wrightsville & Tennille R. R. Co. 

Toole Valley Ry. Co. 

Alabama Central Ry 

8t. John & Ophir R. R. Co 

ee EE Ob A ea oe 

Ray & Gila Valley R. R. Co. 

Quincy Western Ry. Co 

Tonopah & Tidewater R. R. Co...... 

OWE TRU NODs 652 sow ccdegeeses 

Georgia Southern & Fiorida Ry. Co 

G ia Northern Ry. Co. 

Death Valley R. R. Co... 

Dover & South Bound R. 

Carolina R. R. Co. ...... 

Hampton & Branchville Rai 

Arizona Southern R. R. C 

New Mexico Midland Ry. Co 

Sylvania Central Ry. Co. 

San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R.Co. 

Louisville & Wadley R. R. Co.............-.--eeeceeeeeee 

Albany Passenger Terminal Co 

Macon & Birmmgham * Co 

Mississippi Eastern Ry. Co 


$1, 426, 938 
1, 029; 019 
857, 955 
254, 480 
141, 686 


759, 181 
522) 746 
8, 729 
7,870 
828 

10, 720 
34,851 
587, 445 
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Statement showing comparison between the present value, etc.—Contd. 
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Santa Fe, Raton & Eastern 


ie & 
Farmers Grain & Shi 
Brandon, Devils Lake & 
Fernwood & Gulf R. R. Co 
Cape Girardeau Northern Ry. Co 
Nears a burg & Piedmont R. R. Co 
sto 


Co. 
Bullfrog Goldfield R. R. Co. 
Central of Georgia Ry. Co.. 
Southwestern R. R. Co. 
Augusta & Savannah R. R 
The Chattahoochee & Gulf R. R 
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Kennebec Central R. R. Co. 
Monson R. R. Co 
Norfolk Terminal Ry. Co 
Smoky Mountain Ry. Co 
St. Johns River Terminal Co 
Spokane & British Columbia Ry. Co 
Spokane International Ry. Co 

Coeur d’Alene & Pend d’Oreille Ry. Co 
Tono) & Goldfield R. R. Co 
Washington, Potomac & Chesapeake Ry. Co 
Wiscasset, Waterville & Farmington Ry. Co 
Wood River Branch R. R. Co 
Woodstock Ry. Co 
Delaware & 
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Montana Western Ry. Co 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R. Co 

Peoria Ry. Terminal Co 

Mount Hood R. R. Co. 

The Trinity & Brazos Valley Ry. Co 

Bridgton & Saco River R. R.Co.. 

Gulf, Texas & Western Ry. Co... 

Fourche River Valley & Indian Territory Ry. C 
Deering Southwestern R 

Gideon & North Island R. R. Co 

Gulf Terminal Co. 

Hoosac Tunnel & Wilmington R. R. Co 
Intermountain Ry. Co 

Kentwood, Greensburg & Southwestern R. R. Co 
Lufkin, a & Gulf Ry. Co 

Milstead R. R. Co 

Muncie Belt Ry. Co 

Pacific & Idaho Northern Ry 

Delta Southern Ry 
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34,330, 114 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota has used 
17 minutes. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Merritt] for 45 minutes. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, this bill is an attempt to 
settle a judicial question by legislation. To accomplish this it 
is proposed to strike out from the valuation act of March 1, 
1913, an element of value in the property of common carriers 
dedicated to public use, which was specially provided for in 
paragraph 2 of the valuation act, which element always has 
been and still is embodied in our common law as an element to 
be considered in property valuation. 

This paragraph is as follows. This is the present law: 

Second. Such investigation and report shall state in detail, and sepa- 
rately from improvements, the original cost of all lands, rights of way, 
and terminals owned or used for the purposes of a common carrier, and 
ascertained as of the time of dedication to public use, and the present 
value of the same— 

Now comes the part which it is proposed to strike out— 


and separately the original and present cost of condemnation and 
come ges or of purchase in excess of such original cost or prerent 
value, 





1922. 


Now that this element of value as embodied .in the common 
law may be shown by reference to the case of Smythe v. Ames 
(169 U. S. 466), decided in 1898, where the court says: 

We hold, however, that the basis of all calculations as to the rea- 
sonableness of rates to be charged by a corporation maintaining a high- 
way under legislative sanctions must be the fair value of the property 
being used by it for the convenience of the public. 

And, in order to ascertain the value, the original cost of construc- 
tien, the amount expended in permanent improvements, the amount and 
market value of its bonds one. stock, the present as compared with the 
original cost of construction, the probable earning capacity of the 
property under particular rates prescribed by statute, and the sum 
required to meet operating expenses, are all matters for consideration, 
and are to be given such weight as may be just and right in each case. 
We do not say that there may not be other matters to be regarded in 
estimating the value of the property. 

This decision of Smythe against Ames has been approved in 
Many subsequent cases, notably in the Kansas City Southern 
ease, to which reference will be made later. 

I hope that the House will not fail to note that in the decision 
of the court, and in the valuation act itself, the language which 
it is proposed to strike out does not provide that the commission 
shall find the present cost of condemnation and damages as the 
value of the property. That is an erroneous impression which 
I think is quite common. It is merely that they shall find the 
present cost of condemnation and damages and state it sep- 
arately, and give it such consideration in the final estimate as 
it is entitled to: 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If it does not represent the present value, 
what consideration should be given to it? 

Mr. MERRITT. For instance, take a case with which I am 
familiar, and which is probably typical of situations in other 
cities. That is the case of the great New York Central termi- 
nal in New York City. Under the rule which is now followed 
by the commission they would find out the acreage value or the 
lot value of the surrounding land and say that the value of the 
terminal is its acreage based on surrounding value; but we all 
know that the railroad could not possibly acquire its terminal 
acreage for anything like that money, and it appears to me just 
that the railroad, which would be put to so much extra ex- 
pense, should have a higher rate of valuation on which it should 
be allowed to earn a return. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. But that is the rate which is fixed upon land 
that is already owned by the railroad company. 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Therefore because the railroad company 
owns the land, that does not make it more valuable than the 
land adjoining. So will the gentleman explain why the valua- 
tion should be higher than that of the surrounding property be- 
cause the railroad company has possession of it now? 

Mr. MERRITT. I say as I said a minute ago, not that that 
fact in itself would be controlling. I only say that it is an 
evidential fact, and the commission might take that into con- 
sideration in determining the fair value. 

Mr. DOWELL. But the gentleman is assuming now that if 
the railroad company attempted to purchase the land the con- 
demnation valuation would be higher than its actual value; 
but if the gentleman will take the question as it now stands, 
this is real estate that is actually owned by the railroad com- 
pany. 

Mr. MERRITT. I understand that. 

Mr. DOWELL. And not land which they may in future de- 
sire to condemn or purchase. 

Mr. MERRITT. I can not yield further. After the well- 
known Minnesota Rate case the valuation committee of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission so interpreted the decision as to 
make it unnecessary for them to obey the last clause in para- 
graph 2 of the valuation act, and they went ahead and made 
a number of tentative valuations without reporting separately, 
as required by the act, the original and present cost of condem- 
nation and damages or purchase in excess of original cost or 
present value. 

The Minnesota Rate case was decided in June, 1913. In 
March, 1920, the Kansas City Southern case was decided by the 
Supreme Court, and that decision set forth clearly that the in- 
terpretation of the Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
decision of the court in the Minnesota Rate case was erro- 
neous,. In the Kansas City Southern case the Supreme Court 
quotes the reasoning which led the commission to disregard the 
last part of section 2, which is as follows. The commission 
says: 

We are unable to distinguish between what is suggested by the car- 
rier in this record and nominally required by the act and what was 
condemned by the court (in the Minnesota Rate cases) as beyond the 


ee of rational determination; nor is there any essential differ- 
ence in the actual methods there employed and those now urged upon 
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us. Before we can report figures as ascertained, we must have a rea- 
sonable foundation for our estimate, and when, as here, if the estimate 
can be made only upon inadmissible assumptions, and upon impossible 
hypotheses, such as those pointed out by the Supreme Court in the 
opinion quoted, our duty to abstain from reporting as an ascertained 
facet that which is incapable of rational ascertainment is clear. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. I will. 

Mr. HOCH. The gentleman does not contend, does he, that 
in the Kansas City Southern case the Supreme Court passed 
upon the justice or the wisdom of this valuation act? The 
Kansas City Southern case was a mandamus action to compel 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to do what the statute 
required them to do. It did not involve at all the question of 
policy, as I understand it. It was simply the question whether 
the statute required them to do that thing, and whether there- 
fore they should proceed to do it; so that regardless of the 
Kansas City Southern case the question of policy is still before 
the Congress, is it not? 

Mr. MERRITT. It is. 

Mr. HOCH. The Kansas City Southern case did not touch 
the question of policy at all. 

Mr. MERRITT. I do not agree about the case not touching 
the question. I think the case was decided on the statute, but 
it does show that this question is an open one. The case did 
not decide the question the other way, certainly. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. WINGO. Do I understand that in the gentleman’s opin- 
ion this bill if passed would revert the rule back to the old 
rule of valuation as covered in the Minnesota case, and com- 
pletely overturn the rule as approved in the Kansas City South- 
ern case? 

Mr. MERRITT. I do not think so. 

Mr. WINGO. Would it establish any new rule? . 

Mr. MERRITT. [If the gentleman will follow me, I think he 
will see what I think it will do. Then I will be glad to answer 
any further questions that may be asked. 

On this position of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the Supreme Court comments, in the Kansas City Southern 
case, as follows: 

It is true that the commission held that its nonaction was caused 
by the fact that the command of the statute involved a consideration 
by it of matters beyond the possibility of “rational determination,” 
and called for “ inadmissible assumptions” and the indulging in “ im- 
possible hypotheses” as to subjects “incapable of rational ascertain- 
ment,” and that such conclusions were the necessary conseauences of 
the Minnesota Rate cases, 

We are of the opinion, however, that, considering the face of the 
statute and the reasoning of the commission, it results that the 
conclusion of the commission was errgneous, etc. 

After the decision of the Supreme Court in the Kansas City 
Southern case the valuation commission proceeded to do 
what it had previously said it could not do, and found the 
original and present cost of condemnation and damages or 
of purchase in excess of original cost or present value, and 
Judge Prouty, director of valuations, in a hearing before the 
commission March 24 to 28, 1917, on pages 230 and 231 of the 
record, states that the cost of acquisition of railway lands 
can be ascertained without difficulty and with reasonable 
accuracy. Judge Prouty testified as follows: 

Director Proury. I understand, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Butler is 
trying to prove that, knowing the acreage value of the lands taken b. 
a rafiron company, it is possible to apply a percentage to tha 
acreage value which will reasonably express the costs of acquiring 
that land by the railroad company. 

I understand that is his proposition. 

Now, if the commission please, I concede that. I concede that it is 
possible, from the experience of carriers in the past, to determine, 
not accurately but within certain limits, a multiple or percentage, or 
whatever you may call it, which you can apply to the base value of 
these lands in ascertaining the cost of those lands to the railroad 
company, and we do not need to introduce any more testimony to 
prove that. I have never denied it. 

The above shows that Director Prouty believes that the pres- 
ent cost of condemnation and damages or of purchase in excess 
of such original cost or present value can be obtained, and in 
fact such values have been obtained in connection with approxi- 
mately 200 railways. : 

It is somewhat surprising to find, on page 5 of the majority 
report on this bill, a table showing percentages of increment and 
original cost as shown by the commission, and a percentage of 
hypothetical increment obtained by applying a multiple of 3.1. 
The unfairness of this method of showing percentages by se- 
lected individual cases was clearly pointed out in the testimony 
before this committee on the hearings on a similar bill (H. R. 
13997) in the Sixty-sixth Congress, held during January and 
February, 1921. The method of arriving at these percentages 
is evident, namely, taking the first case cited, the Texas Mid- 
land Railway, the original ‘cost, as stated in the table, is de- 
ducted from the present value, as there stated, and the re- 
mainder is divided by the original cost ap} produces the per- 
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centage of 279, as shown. It is clear that by taking isolated 
cases, which may give high percentages, an entirely misleading 
impression is produced. Before we give any weight to such 
figures, a number of them must be collected in order to give 
anything like an average result. There are very few railways 
in this table, but by adding the original, costs, as stated, to- 
gether and the present. value of lands found by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission together and treating them in preeisely 
the same manner in which the figures of the Texas Midland 
were treated, as above, we get in round figures $25,000,000 for 
the original cost column and $64,000,000 for the present value 
column, and deducting the cost from the present value and divid- 
ing the remainder by the original cost the result shows a small 
fraction over 150 per cent, which is not so alarming as the per- 
centages set forth in individual instances. It was shown also 
in the testimony that the figures stated for these 16 roads in- 
volved a total of over 45,000 parcels of land, of which over 9,000 
were reported as apparent aids, gifts, or grants. 'The memoran- 
dum, therefore, institutes an impossible comparison between 
the original cost of over 36,000 parcels of land, with an acreage 
of 109,000, and the present value of 45,000 parcels of land, with 
a total acreage of 159,000. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 

Mr. MERRITT. I will. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Is it not true that in the Kan- 
sas City case where there was a multiple of 2 established, the 
railroads were not satisfied with that multiple, and contended 
for 3.1 multiple, and protested? 

Mr. MERRITT. That may be; I am showing that the mul- 
tiple used by the commission, which it is presumed would have 
weight with the court, is less than 3.1. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It runs all the way from 55 
to 200 per cent. 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. I will not take the time to read all 
the figures, but I will say that whereas Mr. Benton in his tes- 
timony claimed that the excess cost of acquisition would be 
one hundred and forty-eight million, in the identical cases 
fixed by him, the amount fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was $100,000,000 less. 

I read somewhere the other day in the paper that the author 
of this bill, Judge Sweet, stated in his campaign literature that 
the effect of the bill would be to reduce the railway valuation 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman does not contend that every- 
body is responsible for all that he says in a campaign. 

Mr. MERRITT. I hope not. 

And finally, on this point, since the tabulation quoted by the 
majority from Mr. Benton’s testimony was made, the commis- 
sion has reported tentative valuations for all the railroads men- 
tioned in the table except the Boston & Maine, and instead of 
$148,000,000 of excess valuation in Mr. Benton’s table, the 
amount fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission is only 
slightly over $44,000,000. For convenience of examination the 
figures are appended, 


Comparison of figures of cost of acquisition of carrier lands in ewcess 
of acreage value shown in the tabulation of Mr. John EB. Benton, in- 
serted in and made @ part of the above report, and the actual figures 
of cost of acquisition in ewcess of acreage value found by the com- 
mission in tentative valuations. No tentative valuation of the Bos- 
ton & Maine has teen served. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Excess cost of acquisition. 


Amount fixed 

by Interstate 
eree 

Commission. 


Benton. 


Texas Midland R. R 
Texarkana & Fort Worth R 
Kansas City, Shreveport & Gulf Ry. Co. 
Port Azthur C. & D. Co 
Winston-Salem Southbound Ry. Co. 
Wrightsville & Tennille R. R 
Tonopah & Tidewater R. R. 
Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. Co 
San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake R.R. 
Macon & Birmingham Ry. 
Norfolk Southern R. R. Co. 
Carthage & Pinehurst R. B. 
Wadley Southern Ry 
Hawkinsville & Florida Southern Ry... 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. Co. 


S 


. 


$268, 734 
740, 332 
539; 933 
271, 981 


243, 443 
1, 481 
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The excess of cost of acquisition in these cases averages 79.6 per cent 
of the “present value,” and is one hundred million less than Mr. 
Benton’s estimated resuit. 

In a total of 198 tentative valuations reported by the commission 
the following is shown : 

Total “ present value” of lands, $156,345,288. 

Total excess cost of acquisition, $121,167,073, 

“Excess cost,” 774 per cent of “ present value.” 
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I have called the attention of the House to these figures to 
show that the agitation for striking out the portion indicated 
for section 2 of the valuation act is not only based upon an 
erroneous. conception of the law but upon an entire miscen- 
ception of the results if carried out. In short, the present cost 
of condemnation and damages can be found; it has, in fact, 
been found in about 200 different cases; and, when found, the 
excess cost of acquisition is neither startling nor unfair. 

It is shown beyond question in the evidence that the result 
of the passage of this bill will be to cause the valuation of 
railway lands to be made strictly on an acreage basis, based 
upon the valuation of contiguous lands, . . . 

This is the rule which the commission has followed rigidly 
in its valuations. An extreme case appears in the lands of 
the Kansas City Terminal Railway Co., located in Kansas City, 
Mo., and Kansas City, Kans., where its lands were acquired 
both by purchase and condemnation during the reconstruction 
period, so that their actual cost and their present cost of 
acquisition would be substantially the same, In 1910 the land 
was condemned at a cost of about $2,400,000, but the land ap- 
praiser of the commission determined the present value of 
those lands as about $1,400,000. There is no uncertainty about 
these figures, as one is a court record and the other is the com- 
mission’s record. 

That such a result as this is unfair seems to be conceded by 
the lawyers who represented, in the hearings, both the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Association of State Utili- 
ties Commissions. In the hearings on H. R. 13997, in the 
Sixty-sixth Congress, on this same bill, Mr. Farrell, the counsel 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission, said (p. 32) : 

The probabilities—of course, I can not —_ authoritatively for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but I have never known of any 
attempt made by the commission to compel a carrier to accept as the 
value of its common carrier lands less than it in fact paid for them. 

And in the same hearings, on page 38, Mr. Benton, the coun- 
sel for the State commissions, stated: 

And the carriers know that they are not in danger of losing what 
they have actually paid, because, in substance, they have been told so 
from the bench of the Interstate Commerce Commission during these 
valuation proceedings. 

Mr. NEWTON of. Minnesota. 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The bill as amended would still 
require the commission to ascertain the original cost as well as 
the present value, They still have both elements—the original 
cost and the present value. 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes; and why should they not have further 
the condemnation cost? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Because that is too speculative, 

Mr. MERRITT. Judge Prouty says himself that he can give 
it fairly accurately. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 

Mr. MERRITT. I will. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The gentleman does not contend 
that the million and a half, or whatever the less value is, would 
be the rate-making value, does he? 

Mr. MERRITT. I think it is doubtful what it would-be. I 
expect to refer to that later. It depends altogether on the legis 
lation. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 
uation that was fair. 

Mr. MERRITT. They should also take the condemnation val- 
uation. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not true that they must take into con- 
sideration the present condemnation value, which is a fictitious 
value and not an actual value? 

Mr. MERRITT. They must take it under consideration, but 
they need not rely on it. : 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman will concede that all they are 
entitled to is the actual value. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. 

Mr. MERRITT. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebruska. The gentleman contends that 
the condemnation value should be taken into account in con- 
nection with lands now owned by the railroad. 

Mr. MERRIT’. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Why so? 

Mr. MERRITT. I have tried to show that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It might give additional value to land 
that would have to be condemned in order to get possession 
of it. 

Mr. MERRITT. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Although this land might be obtained by 
purchase. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Will the gentleman yield? ' 


The commission would take a val- 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MERRITT. That same thing would be true of actual 
value. If the land were given you would under the gentleman’s 
suggestion get no return on it at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Actual value of land is not speculative 
value. Not only is the cost of condemnation speculative but it 
is speculative as to whether it would be condemnation or not. 

Mr. MERRITT. I do not agree with the gentleman. 


This testimony shows that the present value in this case 


should be stated as the actual cost value, because the lands 
had been actually acquired at that cost, and it seemed a 
shocking injustice that where a carrier had in good faith ex- 
pended two and a half million dollars it should only be al- 
lowed a return on one and a half million dollars. But the 
Kansas City Southern owns another belt line in exactly the 
same territory, being in many places adjacent and parallel; 
the right-of-way lands are of equal value, and the so-called 
present value would be substantially the same. Under the rule 
stated by the lawyers for the commission the terminal company 
land should be valued at its actual cost, which would be about 
two and a half millions, because it had been recently purchased, 
but the value of the Kansas City Southern Co.’s right of way, 
which had been purchased some years before, and the present 
value of which was unquestionably the same, should only be 
valued at a million and a half; that is, on precisely the same 
property, one company should be permitted to earn 6 per cent 
on two and a half millions, while the other could only earn 6 
per cent on a million and a half, 

This and other injustices arising out of the law as it is 
proposed to be amended by this bill show that the rigid practice 
of the commission in valuing a railway right of way on an acre- 
age value is absolutely inequitable and unjust. And that it is 
absolutely illegal is shown by the decision of the court in the 
Monongahela case (148 U. S. 312). There an act of Congress 
provided for the condemnation of certain property of the naviga- 
tion company, consisting of a lock and dam, and directed that its 
franchise to collect tolls should not be considered in estimat- 
ing the value of the property ; that is, the amount to be paid as 
compensation under the fifth amendment. 

The lower court followed the statute and excluded the value 
of the franchise, but this was reversed by the Supreme Court, 
which held that the determination of the value of the property 
was a judicial question and not a legislative one, and hence that 
it was beyond the power of Congress to say that the value of 
the franchise should not be included. The court said: 

By this legislation Congress seems to have assumed the right to de- 
termine what shall be the measure of compensation. But this is a 
judicial and not a legislative question. The legislature may determine 
what private property is needed for public purposes—that is a ques- 
tion of political and legislative character—but when the taking has 
been ordered, then the question of compensation is judicial. It does 
not rest with the public taking the property, through Congress or the 
legislature, its representative, to say what compensation shall be paid, 
or even what shall be the rule of compensation. The Constitution has 
declared that just compensation shall be paid, and the ascertainment of 
that is a judicial inquiry. 

It is argued by the proponents of this bill, and accepted in the 
majority report, that the bill will simplify and hasten the final 
report of the commission on the valuation of the railways. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. WYANT. Looking at this from a practical standpoint, 
to what extent has this work progressed? The commission was 
established some time subsequent to 1913. 

Mr. MERRITT. All of the field work has been done, and sub- 
stantially all of the expense has been incurred. The work has 
been done under this clause that it is now proposed to have 
stricken out. 

Mr. WYANT. There would be but little additional cost in 
considering this element to which the gentleman refers? 

Mr. MERRITT. It would be inconsiderable. 

Mr. WYANT. Does not the gentleman believe it wise to com- 
plete this, so that finally if it should be considered an element 
of valuation the court would have it before it? 

Mr. MERRITT. I do. 

Mr. GENSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. GENSMAN. Speaking of the injustice that may have 
been done to the Kansas City Southern, ras the gentleman any 
figures or does he know how much of the right of way was pur- 
chased by public subscription, such as was done on other lines 
in Oklahoma and Kansas? 

Mr. MERRITT. I have not any such figures. 

Mr. GENSMAN. Then, as a matter of fact, if a town through 
which the roac ran presented the right of way to the railroad 
company, no great injustice has been done to them if as a matter 
of fact it did not cost them anything. 

Mr. MERRITT. That is hard to distinguish. I submit that 
if the gentleman’s constituents should present him with a corner 
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lot and a house he would have just as much right to collect the 
rent upon that as if he had bought it. 

Mr. GENSMAN. That is correct; but I am talking about the 
injustice of the matter which the gentleman from Connecticut 
says has been done to the railroad companies by undervaluing 
their property. ; 

Mr. MERRITT. What I say is that with identical rights of 
way of identical value, from a business point of view, it is an 
injustice that one should be allowed to get a return on two and 
one-half million dollars and the other on the return of one 
and one-half million dollars. 

Mr. GENSMAN. If one of the rights of way be given to the 
railroad company, if it did not cost the railroad anything, does 
the gentleman think as a matter of fact that the railroad would 
be getting very much the worst of it? 

Mr. MERRITT. That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. NORTON. As a matter of fact, if there had been stock 
issued upon that and that stock got into the hands of bona fide 
holders, it would not maké any difference how much it cost 
originally. 

Mr. MERRITT. We believe, on the contrary, that it will not 
hasten the final report of the commission, and certainly will not 
hasten the final determination by the courts of the railway valu- 
ation, because it is almost certain that this final decision will 
have to be made by the courts owing to difference of view be- 
tween different parties interested. It must be borne in mind that 
in view of existing law these railway valuations are of very 
great importance in many directions. They are to be used as a 
basis for rates at the present time and also as a basis for 
possible future consolidations or combinations. It is of great 
moment, therefore, that they be settled not only as promptly 
as possible but accurately. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the State commissions contend that under the 
Minnesota rate cases the court has decided—and that this deci- 
sion has not been reversed by the Kansas City Southern case— 
that it is not proper to add the costs of acquisition to the 
present value of the lands, ascertained by the present cost of 
lands in the vicinity of the right of way. Accordingly, al- 
though the commission has found this cost, and in a manner 
which Director Prouty says is reasonably accurate, it has not 
in fact allowed this element of value to enter into its final 
valuations as reported. 

If this bill becomes a law, apparently the first result will be 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission must recall their 
tentative valuations and eliminate therefrom the information 
which they have now obtained to carry out section 2 under the 
instruction of the court. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. That is the tentative valuation in 
the case of some 200 railroads. 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. But suppose that the contention of 
the railways turns out to be correct and that a proper inter- 
pretation of the Minnesota rate cases and the Kansas City 
Southern rate case is that the information called for by section 
2 is a proper element to be considered in fixing a final value. 
Then we shall be in the position indicated in the Monongahela 
ease—that we have tried by legislation fo settle a judicial 
question, and then the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
have to do its work over again. Stated in a practical manner, 
the information which the commission has already obtained in 
accordance with section 2 can do no harm. Whatever expense 
is involved has already been incurred and the information has 
been obtained. The valuations have not as yet been affected, 
according to the testimony of the commission, but the infor- 
mation is there so that the court can pass on it. If the informa- 
tion is removed by this legislation, and the court does not have 
it for its information, then it is quite possible that the whole 
matter may be set back and this necessary valuation be de- 
layed for an unknown period. 

It appears, therefore, that both on account of justice and 
for practical results this bill is umwise and should net be 
passed. [Applause,] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I yield six min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapes]. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MAPES. I understood the chairman to rule awhile ago 
that after the gentleman from Minnesota had yielded the floor 
he could not parcel out the remaining time. Has the Chair 
changed his position? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Minnesota for the, whole time. The gentleman from 
Michigan is recognized for six minutes. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, the railroad valuation act re- 
quires the Interstate Commerce Commission in making and 
reporting the valuation of the railroads to state, among other 
things, “in detail and separately from improvements the 
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original cost” and the “ present value” “of all lands, rights 
of way, and terminals owned or used for the purposes of a 
eommon carrier,” “and separately the original and present 
cost of condemnation and damages or of purchase in excess 
of such original cost or present value.” This dill proposes 
to strike out the language “and separately the original and 
present cost of condemnation and damages or of purchase in 
excess of such original cost or present value.” If the bill be 
comes a law the Interstate Commerce Commission will still 
be required to find both the original cost and the present 
value “of all lands, rights of way, and terminals” used for 
railroad purposes, 

What does the language which the bill proposes to strike 
out mean? After giving some study and consideration to the 
subject I am willing for my part to subscribe to the statement 
of the chief counsel of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the hearings on a similar bill in the last Congress, “ that 
nobody can tell.” He says further “that it is absolutely im- 
possible to construe” the language “so that you can do any- 
thing more than guess at the probable meaning that Congress 
intended to convey when it used those words,” and that as a 
“ practical matter” no man can do anything “ except to guess” 
when he undertakes to comply with that provision of the 
statute. 

The chief counsel of the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
Mr. P. J. Farrell. He was for four years the Solicitor of the 
Bureau of Valuation before he became chief counsel of the com- 
mission. He has oceupied this latter position about four years. 
During these eight years it has been his business to study the 
valuation act and to tell the Bureau of Valuation and the com- 
mission what it means. In order that you may get some notion 
of this provision, I want to quote further from his statement 
to the committee during the hearings on a similar bill in the 
last Congress. He said: 

Is the commission to undertake to estimate what it would cost the 
railroads to acquire éach piece of land used for common-carrier pur- 
poses in the United States through court proceedings, condemnation pro- 
ceedings, or, if not, is it to assume that every piece of land that is now 
used for commen-carrier purposes would have to be purchased, if it 
became necessary to reproduce the railroads, and in doing so acquire 
the land necessary for that purpose? Or is the commission to try to 
find out how much of this land was originally donated to the carriers; 
how much of it was given to them by the State legislatures and by the 
Congress of the United States, ete.? * * * But the carriers {n- 
sist that in attempting to get these excess costs or estimate them the 
commission must assume that there would not be any land given to 
them if it became necessary to reproduce these railroads; that they 
would have to purchase all of it and that they would have to condemn 
some of it. Now, it is true that there were a few condemnation pro- 
ceedings when the roads were originally constructed, but we can not 
find out how many, and we are absolutely at sea, and there is not a 
word in that last clause of paragraph entitled “ Second” about dona- 
tions. It simply asks the commission to estimate how much the rail- 
reads would have to pay in excess of the value—present value—if the 
lands were to be reacquired for railroad purposes. But it says “ pres- 
ent cost of condemnation and damages or of purchase.” Those words 
are all put_right in together without any punctuation even. What does 
it mean? We do not know. 

From the date of the passage of the act in 1913 up to the 
time of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in March, 1920, in what is known as the Kansas City South- 
ern Railway case (252 U. S. 178), the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, acting in harmony with what it conceived to be 
the opinion of the Supreme Court in the Minnesota Rate cases 
(230 U. S. 352), took the position that— 
it was impossible to ascertain or report as a separate item what it 
would cost the railroad company to acquire by condemnation or pur- 
ebase its existing right of way and lands used for carrier purposes, 
and therefore that it could not comply with the command of the statute 
directing it to report excess of cost over present value. 

The Supreme Court in the Kansas City Southern Railway case 
said that the Interstate Commerce Commission had misinter- 
preted the opinion of the court in the Minnesota Rate cases, and 
held that Congress in passing the valuation act and putting in 
this provision was acting within its constitutional power, and 
that it was the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
carry out the commands of Congress, although it did not tell 
the commission how it could comply with that particular provi- 
sion of the statute. 

The report of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
on this bill states that— 
it is the opinion of the committee that it is not only an indefensible 
expenditure of Peon money to do the work required of the commission 
by that part of the statute which the bill seeks to eliminate but the 
result of the work when done will be valueless and mischievous. 

That report further states that— 
to ascertain what it would cost any given railroad company to acquire 
its present right of way or lands at the present time— 

Is— 


absolutely impossible. 
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And again: 

No matter what path may be pursued in the effort to comply with 
the part of the statute sought to be eliminated, it leads into the field 
of pure conjecture. 

In view of all this uncertainty as to the meaning of this lan- 
guage, how does the Interstate Commerce Commission proceed 
in actual practice in its endeavor to carry out this mandate of 
Congress, as the Supreme Court says it must do? This is what 
the commission itself says it does: 

In meeting the requirements of paragraph “ second” of section 19 (a) 
of the interstate commerce act to report the present cost of condemna- 
tion and of damages or of purchase in excess: of ‘present. value, we 
attempt to show what the expense to a carrier will be of acquiring its 
common-carrier lands upon the date of valuation on the assumption 
that it did not possess those lands, but was obliged to obtain them 
through purchase or condemnation at the walue of similar lands in 
the vicinity on that date. 

Mr. Farrell, the chief counsel, states the procedure in this 
way: 

Our people go on and zone the land as they call it. They will take 
along a railroad right of way considerable land where the adjoining 
and adjacent land is all similar in character, and they will place a 
value practically upon all the land in that stretch of right of way, 
en measured by the value of that adjoining land of a similar 
. Now, if the ene land changes from good meadow land, we will 
say, or cultivatable field, to somewhat swampy land, they have to make 
another zone, and the effort is to include in zones only such portions 
of the railroad as are bounded by land of a similar character. 

What use is made of these findings of the excess cost after 
they have been found? The Bureau of Valuation and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission take the position that the ex- 
cess-cost element is not a proper element to be considered in 
arriving at the present or real value of the railroad property, 
and they have not considered it in fixing the tentative values 
so far. They find the excess cost because they are required 
to do so by the statute as interpreted by the Supreme Court, 
but make no practical use of it. It is not considered by the 
commission as an element which should be included in arriving 
at the present value. 

In view of this position of the commission it seems to be an 
idle procedure and an unnecessary expenditure of time and 
money to require it to find something which after it is found 
is put to no practical use. 

If Congress could be assured that the courts would sustain 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the position which it 
has taken in regard to the matter perhaps no harm could come 
from the present law further than the additional expense in- 
curred and the time consumed in finding this excess cost. 
The danger, however, is that the courts will require the com- 
mission, in fixing the final valuations of the railroads, to take 
this excess cost into consideration unless this bill passes and 
this language is stricken out. The railroad representatives 
frankly say that they expect to test the matter in the courts 
and to ask the courts to compel the commission to include or 
consider the excess cost item as an element in the final valua- 
tion of the railroads. 

If this is done, the importance of the matter is at once ap- 
parent. Nobody knows just how much it would mean, and the 
estimates vary widely, I have been told that the valuation of 
the lands, rights of way, and terminals of the railroads used 
for carrier purposes on the excess-cost basis would be nearly 
double the present value of the same. I have also been told 
that the present value of the same—that is, the present value 
of the lands, rights of way, and terminals of the carriers used 
for carrier purposes—is about 25 per cent of the total valuation 
of the railroad property. The estimated total valuation of the 
property of the railroads now is $18,990,000,000. Twenty-five per 
cent of that is over four and one-half billion dollars, If these 
figures are anywhere near accurate, it can readily be seen what 
it might mean to have this amount or any part of it added to 
the present tentative valuation of the railroad property for 
rate making and other purposes. 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Merritt] says that by 
passing this bill we usurp the function of: the court in that we 
attempt to tell the court what shall be considered in fixing the 
value. It seems to me that we usurp the function of the court 
more if we leave this provision of the law in the valuation act, 
because by so doing’ I am afraid that we say to the court in 
effect that it is our legislative judgment that this excess-cost 
feature should be considered as an element in fixing the value 
of the railroad property. It seems to me that we usurp the 
functions of the court if we leave it in, but if we take it out, 
then the court is at liberty to pass on what are proper elements 
to be considered without any congressional expression on that 
subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

















Mr: MAPES.. I ask unanimous consent: to 
my remarks in. the Recorm 

The CHALRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears: none. 

















to: the: gentleman from Illinois [Mr.: Granaas). 


bill is quite: simple. The law contains this provision: 


pe ay me from: improvements the o 
, and terminals owned or used for the purpo: 
"ascertained as of the time of dédication. to 

present value ef the same, and separately the original and 

of condemnation and damages or of p 

cost or present value, 


1. cost of all lands, right= of 


distinctly beld that you could not do what the statute said ought 
to be done: I quote a part of the opinion of Justice Hughes in 
that case: 


It is contended that the valuation was made upon a ss theory ; 
that it is: @ speculative estimate of cost: of reproduction; that it is 
largely in excess of the market! value of) adjacent. or similarly situated 
property, ; that it does not represent the. present value in any true sense, 
ut constitutes a conjeeture as to the amount which the railway com- 
pauy bp have to pay to acquire its right of way, yards, and termi- 
nals, or am assumption, itself inadmissible, that, while the railroad. did 
all other eonainee,. with respect to the agricultural and 
development of the State, and the location, population, and 
activities of — wihagee, and cities were as they ao" are, 
° * . 






It is uate that an can te estimate what ine be the nee 
eost of acquiring the right of way if the railroad were not there is to 
indulge: in mere speculation: The railread has long been established. 
To it have been linked the activities of agriculture, industry, and trade. 
Comune have long been pendent upon its service, and their 
ES and development have been conditioned on the facilities it 

as provided. The uses of property in the communities which it serves 
are to a large degree determined by it. its 
line largely depend upon its, existence, It is an imtegral part of the 
communal! life. ¢ assumption of its nonexistence and at the same 
time thati the valves that rest upon it remain unchanged is impo: 
and can. not be entertained. The conditions of ownership of the property 
and the amounts which uae have to be paid in acqpiring the nie. t of 
way, supposing the railroad had‘ to be removed; are wholly beyond reach 
of any process: of rational determination. ‘he: cost) of reproduction 
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lied and = ne oe of reproduc’ 
es ce a a proper degree of certainty. hie it does not 
fy: th of results: which Tene upon mere conjecture. 

Does: cataiet in this House—any lawyer—lkmow how to go 
about to prove what the present condemnation or cost value 
of! a: railroad right of way would be through a country? Imag- 
ine, if you can, gentlemen, what the condition would be if the 
road: was not! there, and then try to figure what it would cost 
to-day to put. a railroad there. How are you going to find it 
out? You have to guess at it. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: GRAHAM of Illinois. I will. 

Mr. HOCH: Is it not true im following that line they 
tmagine a railroad nonexistent and leave the other values just 
as they are? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. Just take for example the 
eountry between here and Philadelphia or between here and 
New York and imagine there is no railroad there: Can you or 
anybedy else make an estimate of what it would cost to: put 
one through now? How can any lawyer or court establish any 
measure of damages by which that can be proven? 

Mr. DENISON. It is being done very frequently and—if 
the gentleman will permit——. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illimois; I de not care to yield to the 
gentleman at this time. I understand he is going te have con- 
sidernble time: later. in which he can make such comments as 
he desires, But it is not done; it ean not be done. There is 
no way by which a man can. contrive any rules of evidence 
by whieh you can do so. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is there any matter of large expense or 
a saving of a large expense? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. This valuation is fixed: by this 
last clause— 
and separately the original and aie cost of condemnation and 
onenee ov of purchase im excess of such original cost or: present 
v 

This gives the condemnation er present cost of acquisition, 
and) in practice it almost dowbles the valine of the railroad real 
property over the country. It increases it by about 100 per 
eent. I have several railroads in my mind in my. State’ where 
the value was practically doubled by this method of’ arriving at 
what the cost today would be, Let me quote the figures of 
present values: and valtes under this so-ealled present con- 
demnation cout, as fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission: 
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, Amd.so, very properly, Justice Hughes has said; in the Minne- 
sota Rate cases, that it is all conjecture and all guess, and. such 
a value is not ascertainable in any court by any fixed rules the 
court knows. anything about. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. My question went to the cost. of ascer- 
taining, these items by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, It costs.a great deal. It takes-a lot 
of time to do se The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
never been able to do it except. in this way: They have tried to 
imagine a. case, and then by imagining what it. would cost. in that 
partienlar case they. make what they call a multiple. Then in 
all cases where these values are involved they use that multiple 
instead of trying te aseertain it exaetly. Of. course, the multi- 
ple is an arbitrary figure whieh they take from the one sup- 
posititious case they have in mind. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What items of value are in the condemna- 
tiom costs. that are not in the atcual cost? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Many, elements—possible court 
costs, attorney fees, and eonsequential damages. The value as- 
certained may be the fair: value or it may be an exaggerated 
value. Any man who has tried condemnation eases knows that 
ordimayily the land costs much more than you can buy it for on 
the open market. And:so:you can not tell. Now, following that, 
the Interstate Commerce: Commission conelnded: that, in 
as the court in the Minnesota Rate cases had stated such values 
could net be fixed with any degree of certainty, they did not 
need to follow the exact letter of the law, and they did net fol- 
low it until in the Kansas City Southern case the court held 
that they must follow the mandate of the statute in this, respect. 

While the court had said im the Minnesota Raté cases: it could 
not be done, now the court decided that because the statute said 
it must be done that therefore the commission must try to do it. 

Mr: BURROUGHS. And so the net result of it now is that 
after all of these decisions the commission is doing a perfeetly 
vain and idle thing? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes; an absolutely useless thing. 

My time is almost ended, and I must; therefore, conclude my 
remarks. However; let’: me call your attention to the fact that 
with the last clause stricken from shis second: section of the 
law the law will still require a statement and report of “the 
present value of the same,” referring to: real estate. If it is 
claimed that by omitting this language in question, directing an 
ascertainment of the present condenmation cost, we are taking 
from the law an element of value which the railroads are enti- 
tled to and which they can establish in court. Permit me. te 
suggest that the remaining language of the act gives them the 
right to the present value of their property; and this will be 
fixed by the rules of law and wil inelnde every possible element 
of value. 

Reeent experience has proved the lack of wisdom of writing 
into railroad legislation some particular provision or direction 
or indication of congressional opinion for the guidance of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. I need only refer to the very 
unwise provision in the present transportation act, fixing an 
arbitrary standard of earnings at 543 or 6 per cent, a provision 
which has been slavishty: followed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which contends this is a mandate of Congress. 
Let us in the future avoid such mandates: se far as possible, 
if we do not want them followed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and railroads. 

This law will take from the railroad: valuations a very con- 
siderable sum to which, in my judgment, the railroads are not 
entitled, and which will have a tendency to reduce the valua- 
tion upon which freight and passenger: rates are figured, and 
therefore ought to have a tendency to help reduee such rates 
and fares: This is something greatly required. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois Mr. Chairman, I ask manimous 
consent to revise and extend my. remarks. 
The CHAIRMAN. Isthere objection? 

Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr: Chairman, neo more im 
portant question has been presented to the House simce this 
Congress convened than is imvolved in this bill. The bill 
provides that the Interstate Commission shall ascer- 
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tain the original costs of all lands, rights of way, and terminals 
owned or used for purposes of common carriers, and the 
present value of same. 

The railroad companies are asking that in valuing the rail- 
roads’ lands they shall not only be given credit for the original 
costs of lands and the present value of the lands and adjacent 
similar lands but they are asking that the commission add to 
that a speculative additional sum of what it might cost the rail- 
roads to acquire the same lands at this time by condemnation 
proceedings or otherwise. 

Under the transportation act the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was required to establish such freight and passenger 
rates as would bring the carriers 6 per cent on their investment. 
In undertaking to carry out the provisions of the transportation 
act the Interstate Commerce Commission guessed at the value 
of the railroads and fixed the sum at $18,900,000,000. It is 
admitted that there was no evidence to justify the conclusion 
that the railroads were worth $18,900,000,000. No one who is 
fair will controvert the proposition that the railroad companies 
are entitled to earn a fair return on their unearned increment, 
the same as the holders of any other real estate, but certainly 
the railroad companies are not entitled to earn anything on what 
it would probably cost to acquire these lands to-day by con- 
demnation or other proceedings. To even consider valuing 
the railroad lands and terminals at what it might cost through 
condemnation or other proceedings to acquire same land and 
terminals to-day would be preposterous. 

Judge Prouty, for whom we all have a high regard, in his 
statement in discussing the value of the railroads, stated that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in fixing the valuation of 
the railroads, indulged in speculation; that there was no con- 
elusive evidence before them on which to base the valuation of 
$18,900,000,000. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. 
a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I will. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. What would be the total ap- 
proximate valuation of the railroads by the adoption of this 
bill? You quoted the total valuation as $18,900,000,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. There is no way of telling 
exactly at this time. It will be for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to work out. The valuation fixed by them, as I 
said before, is guesswork. 

Since the commission placed the valuation of $18,900,000,000 
on the railroads, its engineers have learned the cost of this 
property on the basis of war-time valuation. The work of 
valuation on 71 first-class roads has been completed. These 
roads have a book value of $1,520,000,000, but the commission’s 
engineers report they could be rebuilt and equipped new for 
$877,000,000, or just a little more than one-half the amount the 
railroads claim to be the value. Hstimating that the other 
roads have watered their stock in proportion to the 71 first- 
class roads just mentioned, then the total valuation of the rail- 
roads of the United States does not exceed $11,000,000,000. It 
will show $7,900,000,000 watered stock in the railroads, upon 
which the Government was paying, up to March 1 last, to 
the railroad companies 6 per cent dividend; and since March 
1 last, complying with the provisions of section 15-A of the 
transportation act, the Government has fixed the “fair return” 
at 5} per cent on the valuation of the railroads. 

It has been cléarly demonstrated from evidence gathered 
from the stock market in Wall Street that every share of 
stock and every bond issued by every railroad in the United 
States could have been purchased at prices quoted on the New 
York Stock Exchange last January for $10,640,000,000; yet the 
people of the United States are taxed to pay to these railroads, 
according to these figures, 5% per cent on $8,260,000,000 of 
watered stock. 

The transportation act requires that the railroad companies 
shall economically operate the railroads, yet it is officially 
shown that several of the big railroad companies have let their 
piecework and repair work to the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
and other large repair shops, for which they have paid to these 
companies in a number of cases four times the price, and in 
some Cases six times the amount it would take to have repaired 
them in the shops of the railroad companies. The repair shops, 
as has been shown, are owned principally by the same people 
who own the stocks and bonds of the railroad companies. For 
instance, on the Boston & Albany the company which repaired 
a boiler charged for and collected for removing and applying 
900 flues in a boiler which contained only 202 flues. All these 

echarges- were made and charged against the Government of 
the United States under the transportation act, which guaran- 
teed to the railroad companies 6 per cent on their investment, 


Will the gentleman yield for 
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All this waste, extravagance, graft, and stealage was charged 
up to the Government as a legitimate expense on which the 
Government allowed the railroad companies 6 per cent. 

On the Pennsylvania Railroad it was found that the officials 
voluntarily overpaid pieceworkers to the extent of $2,500,000. 
The piecework was done in shops owned principally by the 
same people who control the railroads. The Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad overpaid for two weeks for their piecework 
$50,000. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has overpaid for its 
piecework. It is shown that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
padded its pay roll in order to show increased cost of operation. 

During one publicity campaign, in order to create a senti- 
ment—at the expense of the taxpayer—in favor of the rail- 
roads, $8,000,000 was spent by the railroads for publicity and 
charged to operating expenses. 

Last year, after the railroad companies had been charged 
with grafting, the Interstate Commerce Commission called upon 
the railroad companies for information covering car and loco- 
motive contracts. The railroads admitted that a number of 
railroads had made extravagant contracts with private con- 
cerns for repairing locomotives and cars. 

The average cost of making class 5 repairs at the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works was $15,079.95 per locomotive, while the aver- 
age cost for the same class of repair work at the railroad shop 
was $3,668.43. The average cost of class 3 repair work at the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works was $19,272.60 per locomotive, while 
the average cost in the railroad companies’ own shops was 
$4,009.13. The cost of class 4 repair work at the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works was $20,781.52 for each locomotive, while 
the cost at the railroad con*panies’ own shops was $4,200.08. 


‘For class H-9 locomotives at Baldwin Works, the cost for re- 


pair was $24,620.93, while the cost in the railroad companies’ 
shops was $5,250.21. 

For repairing 200 locomotives the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
paid the Baldwin Locomotive Works $3,173,900. Of this sum, 
$2,500,000 was graft, according to Mr. M. C. List, special ex- 
aminer of the Interstate Commerce Commission, who conducted 
the investigation into these raids upon the Treasury. 

Now, the law required the railroad companies, in order to 
obtain the 6 per cent guaranty on their investment, to economi- 
cally operate the railroads, yet, intending to cheat and defraud 
the Government of the United States, the railroads entered into 
a conspiracy with the Baldwin Locomotive Works and other 
repair shops to pay them four or five times the value of the 
work. 

There are 263,707 miles of railroads in the United States. 
Ninety-two per cent of the mileage is in the class 1 railroads. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the capital invested in railroads is in- 
vested in the class 1 roads. All of this waste, fraud, and ex- 
travagance practiced on the taxpayers of the country by the 
railroad companies show the necessity not only for the passage 
of this bill we are now considering but it is convincing of the 
necessity for the repeal of section 15-A of the transportation act. 

It must be remembered that during Federal control of the 
railroads the rates were increased so much that the people 
throughout the country complained grievously, but on account 
of it being war time they felt they should forbear to criticize 
the Government for the raise in rates; but when the railroads 
were returned to private ownership March 1, 1920, under the 
Cummins-Esch bill, commonly known as the transportation a:'t, 
the railroad rates were raised 35 per cent throughout the 
United States, and in many places more than 40 per cent, in 
addition to the increase of rates during the war. This was done 
because under section 15—A of the transportation act the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was required to fix the rates at 
such a sum as would bring to the owners of the railroads a 6 
per cent dividend on their investment. Passenger rates were 
raised 20 per cent, and on Pullman tickets a 50 per cent sur- 
charge was made for the benefit of the railroad companies. 
To what other industry or business does the Government of the 
United States guarantee a dividend? 

At the very time when railroad rates were raised throughout 
the country agricultural products depreciated in value as much 
as 75 and 80 per cent. It was admitted by Governor Allen, 
of Kansas, who testified before our committee—Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce—that if four carloads of cattle were shipped 
to market from his State, it took one carload to pay transporta- 
tion charges. Witnesses from Oklahoma, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, and many other States testified that corn and hay and 
other agricultural products were rotting in the fields because 
transportation charges were so high it would not justify them 
shipping. .Other witnesses testified to burning corn for fuel on 
account of the railroad rates being so high it was cheaper to 
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burn ;corn than to ship it te the market and then pay freight 
charges on coal, Witnesses from the State of Illinois testified 
to the disastrous effect high freight xrates was having on the 
economic conditions throughout that State; and practically 
every other State in the Union showed the depressing effect it 
. Was. having on business in the country. At that time a policy 
of deflation was inaugurated by the present administration as 
to everything else except railroads. A policy of inflation was 
adopted as to railzoads. 

There is no business. im. the United States that will pay so 
well at this time under the present transportation act as the 
railroad: business... The. Government of the United States is 
lending its strong arm. te the railroads of the country to sys- 
tematically rob the people. 

The Republicans abused the last administration shamefully 
for what they charged was waste and extravagance, but it 
must be remembered that at the time the Democrats were in 
control of the railroads this country was engaged in the greatest 
war the world bad ever seen, and there was neither time nor 
oppertunity for preventing the graft and extravagance by the 
railroad owners like there is to-day. 

March 4, 1919, the Republican Party had full control of the 
House and the Senate. That Congress passed the transporta- 
tion act, and you Republicans have ‘been in control of Congress 
ever since. With all the waste and extravagance, graft and 
stealing, fraud and rascality practiced by the railreads, and 
special privilege generally, no voice has been raised to any 
effect by you. 

I have protested, as other Democrats have, against the 
Cummins-Esch bill for two years. I have urged the reduction 
of freight rates so that business in the country could return 
to a normal condition. Our committee has been holding hear- 
ings since February 23 of this year considering a bill for the 
repeal of section 15—A, the guaranty section of the transporta- 
tion act. We have heard many witnesses who advocate the 
repeal of that law. We are still holding hearings and will con- 
tinue to hold hearings until the Congress adjourns. While I 
would be happy to have an opportunity to vote for a repeal of 
section 15—-A of the act, I know it will not be repealed, because 
the President of the United States has already stated that he 
did not want the transportation act amended during this Con- 
gress. All these hearings will amount to nothing more than to 
deceive the people, who are hoping and praying that this 
iniquitous law will be repealed, but it will not be repealed 
under Republican rule, because special privilege is entrenched 
as it never was before in the history of the country, and the 
people of the country have to bear the burden. 

The railroads constitute one of the great arteries through 
which flow the lifeblood of our economic life. No intelligent 
man would wish to hamper the railroads so that they could not 
earn a fair return on their investment; but it: is an outrage 
for the great body of people of the country to be ground down 
beneath the burden of taxation in order that a few purse-proud, 
bloated bondholders may continue to swell their exchequer. 

In my State the farmers are beginnimg to diversify, and this 
year they have made large vegetable crops, for which they 
have had a very good market; but on account of the freight 
rates the farmers have been unable to obtain scarcely enough 
from their crop 'to pay the expense of production. A few days 
ago I read in my home paper, the Hattiesburg American, a 
dispatch from Jackson, Miss., that a carload of vegetables had 
been shipped to an eastern market, for which the shipper re- 
ceived $675, of which $495 was paid for freight, leaving the 
grower only $180, or 45 cents a hamper for the produce less 
than the cost of growing. It is a sample of the oppression that 
is being practiced by the railroads of the country at the 
expense of those who feed and clothe the world—the farmers. 

The small reduction of 10 per cent ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will not satisfy the public. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission did not intend a few weeks ago 
to make any reduction, but ‘the protests of the people were so 
great that something had to ‘be done in order that the public 
condemnation of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
railroad companies would subside; but the people are not going 
to continue to stand this oppression. It must be changed; and 
unless you Republicans, who have 304 Members in the House 
of Representatives to the Democrats’ 130, and who have control 


of the United States Senate and the Presidency, make a change: 


in this transportation law the people of the country will make 
a change in the Congress and in the Presidency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
minute more. The gentleman, I think, seems to be under the im- 
pression that the valuation of $18,900,000,000 is based upon the 


I yield to the ‘gentleman one | 


use ef this multiple and a fictitious value. Now, it is my un- 
derstanding that in ascertaining the value of '$18,900,000,000 the 
commission did not use the multiple er fictitieus value, and if 
the commission should be called upen in a final proceeding to 
use the, multiple that we would be paying rates upon a value 
far in .exeess of the $18,900,000,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. The gentleman and I agree as 
to that. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman from Minnesota yield to 
me one minute, so that I may answer the question of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Anprews]? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman, 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I would like to answer the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Nebraska. I have been told by a 
meniber of ‘the Bureau of Valuation that the present value of 
the land, rights of way, and terminals of the railroads, as ten- 
tatively fixed by the Interstate Commeree Commission, repre- 
sents about 25 per eent of the value of the ‘total property of the 
railroads, and if this so-called excess cost is included it will 
increase that to about 5@ per eent. Twenty-five per cent of 
$18,900,000,000 is over $4,500,000,000. If that amount is added 
toe the present tentative value of the railroads for rate-making 
purposes and other purposes, anyone can figure out what it 
means. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentlegian from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I will use my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Tilinois is recognized 
for 16 minutes. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I am not particularly inter- 
ested in this bill one way or another. I do not think it will 
make very much difference, so far as results are concerned, 
whether it passes or whether it does not. I am opposed to it, 
not because of any effect it will have on the final valuation of 
the railroads, as I do not think it will have very much effect 
on that. The purpose of those who are urging this legislation 
is evidently based upon their belief that consideration by the 
commission of evidence touching the so-called present eondem- 
nation value of the railroads will have a tendency to enhance 
or increase their final conclusions as to the value of the rail- 
roads. And, naturally, it is thought to be popular to propose 
or favor legislation that might depreciate the fimal valuation 
fixed for the railroads of the country. 

T do not think that it will have that effect. If it would have 
that effect, and if I thought thé courts would finally hold 
that it ought properly to have that effect, I would be in favor 
of it, because, of course, I think the railroads ought to be 
allowed every element of value to which they are justly en- 
titled under our existing law, and nothing more. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I will yield ‘to the gentleman briefty. 

Mr. ELLIS. The suggestion was made here by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Sweet], of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, that. if this bill passed it would reduce 
the valuation something like $3,000,000,000. I want to ask 
the gentleman if that reflects the sentiment of the gentleman's 
committee? 

Mr. DENISON, It does not reflect my sentiments or any 
sentiment that I have heard expressed in the committee. 

Mr. ELLIS. Has the committee devised any other means to 
take off another billion? 

Mr. DENISON. Not that I know of. Of course, I do not 
care what political advantage anyone may get from the pas- 
sage of this bill. If they can get any political capital out of it 
I am entirely willing. I am looking at the matter from the 
standpoint of a country lawyer, and I am opposed te the bill, 
because, in the first place, I think it is a futile thing, and in 
the next place I think it is a wholly useless thing for. Con- 
gress now to attempt to limit by legislation the evidentiary 
facts that the commission may consider in reaching their con- 
clusions as to the valuation of the railroads. 

Let me make our position clear, if I can. In considering 
whether you shall pass this bill or net you are acting in the 
capacity of a court when it sits in the trial of a condemna- 
tion case, in which a railroad or other public-service ecorpora- 
tion, for instance, would seek to condemn property; the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is the jury charged with the duty 
of determining the value of the property to be taken. 

The court decides what evidence is admissible, what can be 
censidered by the jury, what evidence or facts can be admitted 
in the consideration of the case. The court can not properly 

ke to say what weight should be given to the evidence. 
passing this law we are saying whether or not the com- 
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mission in ascertaining the value of railroads shall take into 
consideration certain evidentiary facts. And what are they? 
The principal evidentiary fact sought to be excluded from 
consideration is the present cost of reconstructing the rail- 
roads. The original valuation act, passed in March, 1913, pro- 
vided among other things that the commission should ascer- 
tain and report in reaching its conclusions as to the value of 
railroad property, that it should ascertain what was the pres- 
ent, as compared with the original, cost of construction. Now, 
it is plain as day to me that if we pass this bill we are to that 
extent usurping the functions of the courts. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr, DENISON, 
yield, 

Mr. MAPES. If the courts are going to say that certain ele- 
ments are to be taken into consideration in making up the value 
of the railroad property, what is the harm in eliminating this 
provision and giving the courts the privilege of doing that with- 
out considering what the congressional idea is? 

Mr. DENISON. I will answer the question because it is a 
question that arose a moment ago. The harm is this: When 
the commission assembles the evidence on which it bases its 
final conclusions as to the value of the railroad’s property it 
is far better that it should assemble too much evidence than 
that it should assgmble not enough. It is better that it should 
have some facts that it does not necessarily need or consider 
than that it should lack some facts that it ought properly to 
have. If certain facts are proper for consideration in fixing 
the value of the railroad property under existing law, Congress 
can not constitutionally take such facts from the consideration 
of the commission. 

Mr. MAPES. In view of the decision in the Kansas City 
ease, when the court said the commission must follow the 
mandate of Congress, does not the gentleman think that the 
courts will be influenced somewhat by the fact that Congress 
leaves this provision in the law, and therefore it would be con- 
sidered the opinion of Congress that it is a proper element in 
making up the value? 

Mr. DENISON. No. I think the question of what evidence 
is admissible, what evidence is relevant or proper, and what 
evidence is necessary in determining the value of the property 
taken for public use, or in fixing the value of the property of 
the railroad for the various purposes named in the interstate 
commerce act, is a judicial question, and Congress can not en- 
large it or limit it. Those are all questions for the courts and 
not for Congress. . 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield 
for a short question? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Right on that point, does not the gentle- 
man understand that the Supreme Court of the United States 
has already held in the Minnesota Rate case that this particu- 
lar piece of evidence is not worth anything? 

Mr. DENISON. Not atall. The gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire wholly misunderstands the Minnesota Rate cases. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission also misunderstood the Minne- 
sota Rate cases, and the United States Supreme Court in the 
Kansas City Southern case said that the commission had mis- 
construed the Miniesota Rate case. In the Minnesota Rate 
case the court was considering and commenting on a particular 
schedule of property values that was then before it, and was 
not discussing general principles, as I understand it. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Was not the Kansas City Southern case a 
mandamus case, and was not the whole question there that the 
commission should carry out the mandate of the statute? 

Mr. DENISON. That is, of course, true. But the gentleman 
should understand that no court ever by mandamus compels 
anybody to do a futile or a useless or an impossible thing. If 
the Supreme Court had recognized the decision in the Minne- 
sota Rate case as a conclusive and correct statement of the law, 
they would not have granted the mandamus in the Kansas City 
Southern case. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. They did not pass upon the 
reasonableness or unreasonableness of the case at all. 

Mr. DENISON. Now, in the case of Smythe against Ames, 
One hundred and sixty-ninth United States Reports, the Su- 


If my friend will make it very brief I will 


preme Court, through.Mr. Justice Harlan, speaking for the |- 


court, considered what were the elements to be considered in 
determining the value of railroad property. I think Judge 
Harlan’s views are worthy of consideration by the Congress. 
He was one of our greatest constitutional lawyers and judges. 
He had all these questions before him, and he laid down the 
rule and defined the evidentiary facts which should be talagn 
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into consideration in determining the value of railroad prop- 
erty. Now, let me tell you briefiy what he said. I quote: 

We hold, however, that the basis of all calculations as to the reason- 
ableness of rates to be charged by a corporation maintaining a highway 
under legislative sanction must be the fair value of the property being 
used by it for the conveyance of the public. And in order to ascertain 
that value, the original cost of construction, the amount expended in 
permanent improvements, the amount and market value of its bonds 
and stock, the present as compared with the original cost of construc- 
tion, the probable earning capacity of the pro) y under particular 
rates prescribed by statute, and the sum to meet operatin 
expenses, are all matters for onan and are to be given su 
weight as may be just and right in each case,, We do mot say that 
there may not be other matters to be value 
of the property. What the company is, is a fair return 
upon the.value of. that which it employs for the public convenience. 
On the other hand, what the public is entitled to demand is that no 
more be exacted from it for.the use of a public highway than the 
services rendered by it are reasonably worth. 

Here is the important part: 

The present as compared with the original cost of construction. 

Mr. Justice Harlan was there laying down the general rule 
as to evidentiary facts merely; namely, that the court or the 
commission, as the case may be, in fixing the value of railroad 
property for rate-making purposes, or for other purposes, under 
the interstate commerce act, must have before it, not as a con- 
clusive fact, but as an evidentiary fact, the present as compared 
with the original cost of construction. Now, what is the 
present cost of construction? Clearly that means what it would 
cost at the present time to reproduce the railroad where it is 
in its present condition. That would necessarily include a 
determination of what it would cost at the present time to 
secure the right of way by purchase or by condemnation. It 
may be difficult to secure sueh evidence. It would necessarily 
be but an estimate in any event, But it is proper and necessary 
evidence, unless the decision in Smythe against Ames does not 
correctly state the law. And the fact that such evidence may 
be difficult to obtain does not make it improper or unnecessary. 
As I have said, if such evidence is improper or impossible to 
obtain, or unnecessary for consideration in the fixing of the 
value of railroad property, I do not think the Supreme Court 
would by mandamus compel the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to proceed with the assembling of such evidence as has 
been done in the Kansas City Southern case. 

The original valuation act was passed in March, 1913. It 
just happened that it included all the necessary evidentiary 
facts in the legislative enactment and required the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in proceeding to value the property of 
the railroads, to take into consideration the very things which 
the Supreme Court in Smythe against Ames said must be taken 
into consideration. I have no doubt the Supreme Court de- 
cision in that case was used in drafting the valuation act. 

My friend the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Grawam] said 
a thing which could not be done, that it was too speculative. 
I want to read to you what Judge Prouty had to say about 
that. He is the man who has charge of doing the work of 
the commission. I said a moment ago that I was opposed to 
this bill because I think it is a futile thing. As a matter of 
fact, the work has been practically completed and we are now 
passing 2 law to stop the Interstate Commerce Commission from 
doing a thing which it has already done. As I said, this legis- 
lation may be of some political benefit to somebody, but I am 
now talking about the real. value of the legislation. Here is 
what Judge Prouty said last year after the decision in the 
Kansas City Southern case. Here is a man who knew more 
about this subject than any other man in the country, because 
he had charge of the work of valuation from the beginning of 
it in 1913. Here is what he said: 

At the same time, while I believe that the bill ought to pass, I 
should perhaps add that we are proceeding in a satisfactory way with 
this work, and that the result when completed, within the limitations 
proposed, will be accurate. 

My friend, the gentleman ‘from Illinois [Mr. Granam], said 
that you can not do this at all; tha®yeu can not reach any defi- 
nite or accurate conclusions.’ Mr. Prouty says that the results 
will be accurate. He further said: 

Immediately after the decision of the Supreme Court in the Kansas 
City Southern case I organized a force for the development of the 
facts required, and the work has been proceeding under the im- 
mediate direction of our supervisor of land appraisements, I have 
given special attention to it myself. In my estimate the work is 
about one-half done. 

This statement was made on February 7, 1921, considerably 
over a year ago: - 

We should complete it along with our other land work in from a year 
to a year and a half from the present time. 

That. is, a year or a year and a half from the ist of Feb- 
ruary, 1921, Mr. Prouty said this work would be completed in 
accordance with the present law. The year and a half has 
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nearly gone, and yet gentlemen have stood here to-day and said 


that we ought to pass this law; that it is necessary because 
the work of valuation can not be completed unless we do pass 
it, Mr. Prouty further said: 

I estimate that this work from now on will cost approximately 
$300,000. The doing of this work will not interfere with or delay the 
balance of our valuation work. The result, in the very nature of 
t is an average estimate, but within the limitations fixed by 
those terms it will be accurate. 

Now, how can anyone stand here and in order to help get this 
bill through say that the work can not be done, when the 
man charged with doing it says it is being done, and being done 
accurately ? 

As a matter of fact the expense involved in assembling the 


evidence and estimating the present cost of reconstructing the | 


railroads has already practically all been incurred. I under- 
stand the field work is already completed. The result of this 
legislation will be that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will not consider the evidence as to the present cost of recon- 
struction which it has already obtained, and it will expunge 
from the facts which it finds and reports all estimates as to 


the present cost of reconstruction or reobtaining the rights of | 


way of the different railroads by condemnation or purchase. 
Of course, if such evidence is not necessary or proper evidence 
to be considered in fixing the value of the railroads’ property, 
then no harm will be done. 
necessary, as the Supreme Court said in Smythe against Ames, 
then this legislation will result in almost 
tion and delays in the final determination of. the value of the 
railroads’ properties. 

The relevancy of evidence as to the present cost of recon- 
struction results from this: When private property 


of damages, First, the fair market value of the land actually 
taken. Second, such damages as the tuking may cause to the 
land not taken. This latter damage is usually referred to as 
consequential damage. Very often it amounts to far more 


than the value of the land actually taken. The original cost | 
of a railroad can not be properly determined without including 
the consequential damages to the property not taken which the | 


railroad had to pay in order to obtain its right of way. If it 
is proper or necessary to consider at all the present cost of 
reconstructing a railroad company’s property in fixing its 


value for rate making or other purposes, it would seem to me | 


to be equally proper and necessary to consider the cost, both 
direct and consequential, which would be incurred in recon- 
structing or reobtaining such right of way. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mv. DENISON. Yes; I will yield to my friend from Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. MAPES. 
ber of the Bureau of Valuation who is not in favor of the pas- 
sage of this bill, and who does not say that it is practically im- 
possible to arrive at any proper scheme of valuation without it? 

Mr. DENISON. I do not know whether any of the present 


members of the Valuation Bureau are in favor of it or against | 
I do not know what | 


it. I have not talked with any of them. 
any of them say about it, but I am giving you what Mr. Prouty, 
the chairman of the bureau, said nearly a year and a half ago. 

Now, this is the reason why I do not think we ought to pass 
this bill. By passing this bill we are directing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to disregard the present cost of con- 
struction so far as land is concerned. Suppose we do that and 
the commission follows the mandate of Congress and disregards 
the present cost of construction, so far as land is concerned, and 
makes its valuation of the property of the railroads, and the 
railroads object to the valuation because the commission has 


not taken into consideration an element which the Supreme | 


Court of the United States through Mr. Justice Harlan said in 
Smythe against Ames is a proper or necessary element in ascer- 
taining the value of the property. The result will be that the 
valuations will be set aside, just as verdicts in condemnation 


cases are set aside when the jury have not been allowed to | 


take into consideration elements of value that are proper to be 
taken into consideration. Congress can not say what evidence 


shall or shall not be taken into consideration by a jury in a | 


condemnation proceeding. That is a question of law for the 
courts. 
be considered, but such laws will not amount to anything. The 
Supreme Court will set them aside as invalid if we do not in- 
clude all the elements that are necessary or proper to be con- 
sidered in a condemnation proceeding in order that the con- 
stitutional requirement that private property may not be taken 
without just compensation may be satisfied, 
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But if such evidence is proper or ; 


interminable litiga- | 


is con- | 
demued for railroad purposes the railroad has to pay two kinds | 


Does the gentleman know of any present mem- | 


We may pass laws limiting the evidence which may | 
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Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. DENISON. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

| Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. If the law should say that a 
certain thing should be included and that a certain other thing 
ome not be included, could the court disregard either of 
them? 

Mr. DENISON. What law is theeentleman talking about? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. If the statute should say that 

a certain thing should be included and that certain items should 
reckoned, as was said in the Kansas Oity case, could the 
| court disregard them? 

Mr, DENISON. I will try to explain my view upon that 
| question. The Constitution says that no one shall be deprived 
of his property without due process of law, and that private 
| property shall not be taken for public use without just ¢com- 

pensation. In order to determine the just compensation you 
| have to determine the value of the property taken. The question 
of the evidence that shall be considered in determining the value 
of the property taken is a judicial question. It is not a legis- 
lative question. I am sure my friend from Nebraska recognizes 
that to be the case. Congress could not pass any law that 
would deprive any railroad or anyone else of any proper evi- 
| dence to be considered in fixing the value of his property. To 
do so would be tantamount to depriving him of his property 
without due process of law or without just compensation. 

It seems to me that the Supreme Court in the Kansas City- 
Southern case (252 U. S. 178) conclusively settled the question 
involved in this proposed legislation, and that in view of that 
decision this bill ought not to be passed. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission accepted literally the views of the court as 
expressed in the Minnesota rate case and governed their action 
in accordance with the language of the court in that case. The 
| commission in presenting its argument to the court in the Kapn- 
| sas City-Southern case took exactly the position that is being 
| taken to-day by those who are advocating this legislation. In 
presenting their argument to the court in the Kansas City- 
Southern case, the Interstate Commerce Commission used this 
language : 

We are unable to distinguish between what is suggested by the 
carrier in this record and nominally required by the act and what was 
condemned by the court (in the Minnesota rate case) as beyond the 
possibility of rational determination; nor is there any essential dif- 
ference in the actual methods there employed and those now urged 
upen us. Before we can report figures as ascertained, we must have a 
reasonable foundation for our estimate, and when, as here, if the 
estimate can be made only upon inadmissible assumptions and upon 
impossible hypotheses, such as those pointed out by the Supreme Court 
in the opinion quoted, our duty to abstain from reporting as an ascer- 
tained fact that which is incapable of rational ascertainment is clear. 

Because of the impossibility of making the self-contradictory as- 
sumption which the theory requires “when applied to the carrier's 
| lands, we are unable to report the rep ection cost of such lands or 
its equivalent, the present cost of acquisition and damages, or of pur- 
chase in excess of present value. 

The Supreme Court took due notice of its former decision in 
the Minnesota Rate case as thus stated by the Interstate Cou- 
merce Commission, and after-quoting from that statement of 
| the commission the court said: 

It is true that the commission held that its nonaction was caused 
by the fact that the command of the statute involved a consideration 
by it of matters “beyond the. possibility of rational determination ” 
and called for “ inadmissible assumptions’ and the indulging in “ im- 
possible hypotheses ’’ as “to subjects “incapable of rational ascertain- 
ment” and that such conclusions were the necessary consequence of 
the Minnesota Rate cases, 

We are of the opinion, however, that, considering the face of the 
statute and the reasoning of the commission, it results that the con- 
clusion of the commission was erroneous. 

I can not_pbelieve that the court would by mandamus have 
compelled the Interstate Commerce Commission to proceed as 
required by the valuation act, to ascertain and report the 
present cost of constructing the railroads by condemnation or 
purehase, if it had recognized its own decision in the Minne- 
sota Rate case as holding that such a task was beyond the pos- 
sibility of rational determination or that it amounted to in- 
dulging in impossible hypothesis or that it was impossible.of 
reasonably accurate ascertainment. Surely the court would not 
have compelled the commission to do a thing if, as is claimed, 
the same court had held that the thing could not be done. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, how much time 
remains? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has nine minutes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I yield the re- 
| mainder of my time to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hocu]. 

Mr. HOCH, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 

in a matter which is so technical as this is it is imposs:ble to 
| do much in nine minutes. What is it the railroads are asking in 
| opposing this bill? They are asking that in valuing the rail- 
| roads’ land they shall not only be given credit for the original 
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cost of the land and for the present value of the land as com- 
pared with the adjacent and similar land, but they are also 
asking that the commission shall add a speculative additional 
item of what it would probably cost the raflroads to acquire 
these lands to-day by condemnation proceedings or otherwise. 
I can not believe that the gentleman from Illinois has read the 
Minnesota case carefully, for he seems to have failed to catch 
the way Justice Hughes characterized that proposition. The 
gentleman from Illinois said that this statute was not involved 
in the Minnesota Rate case. That is true. The Minnesota case 
was handed down soon after the valuation act was passed, 
but identically the same question of policy came up from Min- 
nesota involving State regulations and was involved in the 
case. Here is what Judge Hughes said in that case: 

The railroad has long been established; to it have been linked the 
activities of agriculture, industry, and trade. Communities have long 
been dependent upon its service, and their growth and development have 
been conditioned upon the facilities it has provided. The uses of prop- 
erty in the communities which it served are to a large degree determined 
by it. The values of property along its line largely depend upon its 
existence. It is an integral part of the communal life. The assumption 
of its nonexistence and at the same time that the values that rest upon 
it remain unchanged is impossible and can not be entertained. 

Now, that is exactly what the railroads are asking. They 
are asking us to assume the railroad wiped out, and to leave all 
adjacent values just as they are, and then estimate what it 
would cost the railroads to buy into this high state of develop- 
ment to secure a right of way and to secure yards and terminals. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. I will. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Why should there be any 
credit given to the road for the acquisition of property it already 
owns? 

Mr, HOCH. I think there should not be, and that is all that 
this bill proposes to take out of the law. I can not agree with 
the gentleman from Ilinois; I think it pernicious for it to re- 
main in the law for it amounts to a declaration of legislative 
intent that the hypethetical cost of present reacquisition should 
be taken into consideration in fixing the value of railroad land. 
Let me give you an illustration in the minute or two I have 
remaining showing what this means in the figures. The gentle- 
man from Oklahoma asked a moment ago with reference to 
the value of railroad land in Oklahoma. I happen to have the 
tentative value fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the land of the Rock Island, Choctaw & Gulf Railroad in 
Oklahoma. The original cost of the land of that railroad in 
Oklahoma, according to the figures of the railroad itself, was 
$760,163. That is what the land cost them to acquire. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission gives them a present value 
upon the same.land of $3,226,259—four times its original cost. 
Not content with the valuation of four times its original cost 
the railroad asks under the present valuation act to have the 
speculative cost of present acquisition figured. What does the 
Interstate Commerce Commission figure as to that? It figures 
that the cost of acquisition tolay, under the present high state 
of development, leaving all other values as they are, would be 
$6,130,261. That is what the railroads ask. They are asking 
you to put a value on the railroad land in Oklahoma of ap- 
proximately eight times the original cost of those lands, 

Mr. MERRITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. MERRITT. The gentleman does not contend that even 
if the valuation committee gave the extra amount that the 
commission would find that as the value? 

Mr. HOCH. I do not know what they would find as the final 
value, but I say it is mischievous to have Congress say that that 
is an element of value. That is what it amounts to, and it 
seems to me an unconscionable claim on the part of the rail- 
roads. 

I have here a list of the first 100 railroads upon which tenta- 
tive final values have been fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It so happens that practically all of them are 
small railroads, with a total mileage of only about 10,000 
miles out of 245,000 miles upon which final values are ulti- 
mately to be fixed. Upon those first 100 railroads the com- 
mission finds that the present value of the railroad lands is 
$42,240,816. We do not have all of the figures, but it is prob- 
able that the original cost of those lands was not over $15,- 
000,000. In other words, the present value is found, giving 
them a value of approximately three times what they origi- 
nally cost. But that-is not all they are asking. They are 
asking for this speculative reacquisition cost. The commis- 
sion estimates it would cost, in addition to the present value, 
$34,330,214. In other words, they figure that while the present 
value of the lands of those 100 raffroads is $42,240,816—and 
that gives them the benefit of what other land has had in 
mormal increase in value—the hypothetical cost of acquisition 
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with the recommendation that it do pass. 
The motion was agreed to. 














H. R. 6048 do lie upon the table. 








the third time. 










Se the bill was passed. 





table. 





upon the table. 
There was no objection. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 








lows: 










business, 
To Mr. Buanton, indefinitely. 









endar, be recommitted to the committee, 


now, with other land values high as they are, would be $76,- 
580,930. And that is the value that the railroads are asking to 





As another specific illustration, take the case of the valua- 
tion put upon the land of the Rock Island Railroad in my own 
State of Kansas. The Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
cently issued its tentative final values upen the Rock Island. 
It fixes the present value of the Rock Island lands in Kansas 
at $3,063,345. That figure gives to the Rock Island the bene- 
fit of the normal unearned increment—the increment enjoyed 
by other lands. But, following out. the direction contained m 
the provision of the valuation act which we are here seeking 
to strike out, it figures the present cost of acquisition of the 
same lands at $6,071,257. Now, since the Rock Island has 
those lands, and does not have to acquire them uahder tlie 
present state of development of the country, what reason or 
fairness is there in giving consideration to a speculation as to 
what it might cost the Rock Island to acquire them to-day? 
Is not an allowance of the present value all, in any view of 


Another thing which should not be overlooked is that while in 
this business of speculating as to the cost of present acquisi- 
tion they do not speculate as to what proportion of the lands 
might be donated to the railroads. Indeed, I have it from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that, following a ruling of 
former Director Prouty, they do net assume that any lands 


As to the final totals that might be added to railroad land 
values, if the contention of the railroads were agreed to in 
this matter of reacquisition cost, it is impossible now to esti- 
mate closely. But the figures to date indicate that it would 
probably be double the figures on present value. 
mean certainly an additional $1,000,000,000 to railroad land 
values, and some estimate it as high as four or five billions. 
Taking two billions as an estimate, that means that in order 
to earn a return upon that additional amount there would be 
added over $100,000,000 a year to the transportation costs, the 
freight and passenger burden of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. The Clerk will read the Senate bill for amend- 


The Clerk again reported the Senate bill. 
Mr. NEWTON of Mimmeseta. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill back to the House 


Accordingly the committee rose, and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Camprect of Kansas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that conimittee had had under consideration the bill 
S. 5839, to further amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as amended, under a 
special rule authorizing its consideration, and had instructed 
him to report the same back to the House without amendment, 
with the recommendation that the bill do pass and that the bill 


The SPEAKER. ‘The rule wnder which the bill has been con- 
sidered provides that the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered. The question is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was read 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Mrreirr) there were—ayes 49, noes 18. 


On motion of Mr. Newron of Minnesota, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, House bill 6043 will lie 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 


To Mr. FunK, until June 10, 1922, on account of important 


To Mr. Parks of Arkansas, at the request of Mr. W1N@o, 
indefinitely, on account of important public business. 
RECOMMITTING CERTAIN BILLS TO COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 
Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent. that 
the bills H. R. 8186, 9941, 9942, and 9482, which have beén 
reported by the Committee on Claims and are now on the Cal- 


1922. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
nobody knows anything about what these bills are. 
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Senate committee and the powers of the opposition, said that 


it was a fight for the welfare of the people as against special 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, the Treasury Department | 
wishes to reconstruct these bills in another form. They are | 


bills for the reimbursement of lost securities. 
that, we have some new testimony in regard to them which I 
would like very much to examine. 
Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, what is the nature of the bill? 
Mr. EDMONDS. These are four bills for lost securities. 


Mr. WINGO. And the Treasury Department has requested | Asse energy of these specia 
| cates of restriction had an air of futility. 


the gentleman to withdraw them and have them reconstructed? 
Mr. EDMONDS. Yes, 
The SPEAKER. 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 
There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


In addition to | 


interests. The following are his words used at the time: 


To a large de the hearings were a case of the general interest 
versus sp 1 in ts. For example, a Texas Congressman, Joun C. 
Box, stated that the masses of his constituents do not want Mexican 
peon labor to come in, and placed his objection on the same fundamental 
social grounds that constituted the objection to bringing in slaves be- 


| fore the Civil War. 


| inundated by telegrams and 


Immediately after Congressman Box’s testimony the committee was 
rsonal representations from the great 
Western Sugar Co., the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., the Texas Land Owners’ 
Association, and similar organizations. Against the compactness and 

interests the lone and unorganized advo- 
(Mark Sullivan, in New York 


| Evening Post.) 


Is there objection to the request of the | 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous | 


consent that Members who spoke upon the bill (S. 539) amend- 
ing the act to regulate commerce have the privilege of revising 
and extending their remarks in the Recorp, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, will 
the gentleman make that some definite time? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Yes; within five days, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that Members who spoke upon the bill amending 
the act to regulate commerce have five legislative days within 
which to extend and revise their remarks in the Recorp, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the Recorp upon immigration legis- 


lation during the Sixty-sixth and the Sixty-seventh Congresses. | good amendments, proposed by men like Senator Harrison, of 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


as follows: 


The special interests, representing alien groups and greedy 
financial interests, made a clamor which the unthinking might 
have regarded as an expression of public opinion, but those of 
us who were in the thick of the fight knew that the present 
and future welfare of the country was at stake, and believed 
that the will of the people would effectually assert itself in 
support of our contention, The sequel showed that the fight 


| Was not futile. 


While the bill was hanging in the Senate I again took up 


| the question on the floor of the House for the purpose of expos- 


ing the unwholesome and sinister influences opposing the bill 
in the Senate, and among other things said in the House on 
Saturday, January 8, 1921, that the influences of the for- 
eign-born and their kinspeople and the power of individual 
and corporate greed were opposing with ominous results the 
efforts of the people to protect themselves and their country 
against the peril of a threatened overflow of millions of aliens, 
such as have destroyed many nations throughout the history 
of mankind. 

Finally, the fight being made and public sentiment for restric- 
tion prevailed, and the Senate passed the measure with some 


| Mississippi, and supported by Senators CuLBerson and SHEp- 


| PARD. 
The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 


Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, the first efforts to control immigra- | 


tion were made by the States, but the laws passed by them were 
ineffective and were finally declared void,. because Congress 
alone had power to legislate adequately on the subject. An 


almost fatal delay in meeting the perils of the immigration | geserting foreign seamen, and by many other irregular methods, 


situation has already occurred. 


The act of 1917, which, because of the force of public senti- | temporarily stopped them, but in 1919, the next year after the 


ment behind it and because of the overwhelming demand in | 


Congress for restriction, was passed over the President’s veto. | 


It has been estimated that that act would keep out about one- 


but the flood was rising so high that the three-fourths who 
would continue to come would probably tax the carrying ca- 


as great as the ships could bring, notwithstanding the restric- | 


tions of the literacy test, the enactment of which was certainly 
a step in the right direction. 
Immediately after the close of the war, while that act was 


As stated, we had been getting from 750,000 to practically 
1,300,000 immigrants from the Old World every year, many of 
whom were of the most degraded and wretched type. 

During the last 10 years immediately preceding the World 
War 10,121,859 aliens came in as regular immigrants. In 
addition to these, great numbers came as nonimmigrants, as 
including vast numbers illegally smuggled in. The war had 
World War closed, the flood began to pour in again. About 
400,000 came in the year ending with June, 1920, which in- 


| creased i ne, 1921. 
fourth of those who were coming during the preceding years, | Cregded te about: RPOG99 foe. thw Tie. ales Wie oe 


It was known by all who were informed on the subject that 
1,200,000 to 1,500,000 of these unhappy creatures would come 


z arte | during the next year, ending with June, 1922. But in May, 
pacity of passenger shipping, and thus pour upon us a number | 


1921, I had the very great privilege of helping to write and 
fight through to passage the act which reduced the number com- 
ing during that year to but slightly more than one-fourth of 


| what had come the preceding year and to less than one-fifth of 


in force, the tide began to rise higher and higher. and threnat- | 


ened to pass all former flood stages, but it was still difficult to | people poured from the Old World into America in that year, 


enact an adequate law. 


-ment, to respond to the continuous, insistent demand of those 
Members of Congress who saw and pointed out the peril to 
which our people were exposed by an overflow of vast alien 
populations upon us, An act was passed during the last days 
of the Sixty-sixth Congress, the first of which I was a Mem- 
ber, which would have kept out four-fifths of those who would 
have come, That act died for lack of the President's approval. 
Another was passed by the House early in 1921. 

While that act was not what it should have been it was the 
best that could be obtained. I said of it on the floor of the 


what would have come that year but for that act. So that in- 
stead of having 1,200,000 to 1,500,000 unhappy and dangerous 


iC ‘ _| when there was much unemployment, much restlessness, and 
Finally the House organiaztion was forced, by public senti | 


much genuine distress among our own people, the number was 
reduced to but slightly above 200,000, or less than one-fifth of 
those who would have come had the new law not stopped them, 

But that act was to expire with June, 1922, when a new, big 


{rush would start. Unless a better law could be enacted it 


House, at the time, that it was too weak. But many groups | 
and special interests banded together under camouflaged names, | 
such as “The Interracial Council,” under other names, and no | 
known name, to oppose that bill in the Senate after it had | 


passed the House. 


the fight in the committee and in the House itself for its 
passage. 
When the legislation was being delayed and opposed in the 


favor of its passage and in opposition to its being weakened or | our America will have ceased to exist. 


broken down by exceptions which would flood the country with 
Mexican peons and other pauper laborers. A veteran newspaper 


must be amended and extended as long as possible. The fight 
was renewed and carried on persistently until an act was 
passed amending and extending it for two years more. That 
law will expire again during the life of the Congress to be 
elected this year. I urged upon the committee that a more 
logical and permanent law should have been written; but this 
was the best that could be obtained in the face of the compli- 
cated situation and the powerful and sinister opposition to the 
legislation. It must be still further amended and continued. 
The fight will be a long, hard one; in fact, this contest will 


| go on as long as the overcrowded world wants to overflow on us. 
As one of the members of the House committee I had made | 


| 
| 


Senate I went before the Senate Committee on Immigration in | United States at the rate of 1,200,000 to 1,500,000 per year and 


No one can foresee the result with certainty; but every fighting 
American who wants this country saved for ourselves and our 
children must be determined that this fight shall be won. A 
few more decades of pouring Asia, Europe, and Africa into the 


Indeed, there will be 
hundreds of motley, mongrel, anarchistic, jabbering millions 
here; but with such a people in the ascendency, the country 


correspondent, who saw the fight I was making before the will have ceased to be our America. 












_ Just now there is a hidden, sinister plan te “dig under.” 
‘It is hoped, by a system of mining and sapping, te divert the 
control of this important question, this question of life and 
death, from the Halls of the Congress elected by the people, 
and place it in the secret chambers of the treaty-making power, 
over which the will of the people has much less direct and 
effective control, and with the Shipping Board and steamship 
companies, whose only interest is to make money by bringing 
millions from the Old World to America. 
Tt has been my privilege to point out the danger of this in a 
recent speech made by me in the House, which will be found 
‘in the ConGRESsIONAL Recorp of May 5, 1922, to which I refer. 
If anyone wishes to know how deep is the alarm of the 
American people of America on account of this vast over- 
flow of alien peoples on us, he should see the great number 
of letters written by Americans from every part of the country 
to members of the House Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. I use the phrase “American people of America” 
deliberately, because there are now many millions in America 
who are not American in name, or language, or character, or 
desire, or true allegiance. These include many of alien races 
naturalized or born here whose hearts, like the hearts of their 
, fathers, still give paramount homage to the old countries and 
clans from which they sprang. If tempted to it, under circum- 
stances permitting it, they would side with alien races and 
foreign lands. Of course, all such oppose the efforts of America 
to protect herself against the un-American, often anti-American, 
invading hordes which such aliens love better than they love 
America. These and greedy financial interests, with whom the 
dollar is above country and God, by scheming, propaganda, 
falsehood, and corruption, strive to prevent the enactment of 
laws or to break them down’after they are enacted. But Ameri- 
cans see the peril and want the country protected. 
To quote any considerable percentage of these letters, of 
‘which I have great numbers, would unduly burden the Recorp, 
but I insert below a few typicai ones, including none of the 
many coming from my own district and State and only the 
| slightest fraction of those coming from elsewhere: 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 








































































































































































































Congressman Box, 
State of Texas, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear ConcressmMANn: [ had the great privilege of reading your 
‘speech in the House recently, published in the ConcrEsSionaL REcoRD. 
I refer to your address on immigration. I have been studying this 
situation and condemning it for several years, and I want to extend 
to you my heartfelt appreciation of your’ viewpoint and sentiment with 
regard te this all-important subject. * * *® a0. Pt 















































POTTSVILLE, Pa. 


Congressman J. C. Box: I congratulate Texas and the whole Nation 
on having such a splendid Congressman as they have in you. I refer 
to your recent immigration speech in the House. AD.B 

. D. Boyrmr. 


WASHINGTON, Pa. 


Congressman Box: Your recent speech on immigration, like all your 
other speeches, . was capital. You're a real statesman and genuine 


American. 
J. W. Wasson. 
























































HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Oambridge, Mass., May 8, 1922. 


Duar Jupes Box: I have just read with the greatest satisfaction 
your admirable sy of May 5 with reference to the provisions of 
the marine su a bill, with reference to foreign inspection of 
aliens. * * @ t 4s more satisfaction to me than you can realize 
to feel that you are so constantly on the alert watching for every 

opportunity to urge the need of restriction (of immigration). * * * 
I only wish there were more men in Congress like you. 
RosEert C. De Wann. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp upen the Cape Cod Canal 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: ' 

Mr. HUDDLESTON— 

“ Unload it on. Uncle Sam.” 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
favorably reported the bill H. R. 11674, which provides for 
the purchase by the United States of the Cape Cod Canal 
at a price of $11,500,000, with the view to its operation by 
the Government as a tolls-free canal. As a member of the 
committee it was my purpose to submit an adverse minority re- 
port. However, due to delay in printing the committee hearings, 
same did not become available in time for me to file the minority 

‘ report along with the majority report. Hence I extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp for the purpose of expressing my views 
upon said measure, 
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roads.” 





Some 20 years ago August Belmont and his associate finan- 
ciers conceived the plan of constructing a canal across Cape 
Cod so as to connect Buzzards Bay with Cape Cod Bay, and 
thereby shorten the water route from New York to Boston some 
65. miles and avoid the dangers of passage around the cape. 
The canal was opened. for traffic in 1914. 

The venture was a purely commercial one entered into for 
purposes of profits. However, the hepes of its promoters were 
not borne out, The canal was not a financial success. By 1917 
it had beeeme certain that the canal could never earn interest 
on the investment. To quote the statement of Hon. Newton D. 
Baker, made before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce in 1920, while he was Secretary of War: 

These gentlemen built this canal; ov thought it was going to be a 
great commercial success ; “a found it was more expensive to build 
than ow had anticipated. They found very great difficulty in tempt- 
ing people * * * And so they came to the conclusion 
that there was not enough liveliness to their hope of large commercial 
success to justify their continuing to, carry the burden, and so they 
came to Congress. * * * They have beem seeking to get the Gov- 
ernment to take this burden off their shoulders, and they have said, 
“We were patriotic in doing this; we were trying to build a great 


highway for the commerce of the Nation, and we find that the burden 


is so great that private enterprise ought not to be asked te sustain the 
losses that are involved in cast zing it to a profitable status.” And 
therefore they said, “ Being a public work, Congress ought to take this 
off our shoulders.” 


THE FIRST STEP TOWARD UNLOADING, 


Of course, the first step toward unloading the canal on the 
Government was for its owners to appeal to the commercial 
instincts of Boston and other New England interests. “If the 
Government acquires the canal, ‘tolls will not be charged; this 
means a saving of 10 cents per ton on coal, and more upon 
other traffic—you will have water competition with the rail- 
These were the arguments. Civic bodies were influ- 
enced to take action. Hired solicitors circulated petitions 
which the public were asked to sign. Even the help of labor 
bodies was invoked. 

Hon. John W. Weeks, then a Senator from Massachusetts, 
introduced a bill—the opening wedge. He succeeded in getting 
the Senate to accept the substance of his bill as a rider upon the 
river and harbor appropriations act approved August*8, 1917. 
The House had never considered the matter. Its committee had 
not heard of it. However, the conferees agreed, with a slight 
amendment, 

The rider was ingeniously worded. It authorized the Secre- 
tary of War, “subject to future ratification” by Congress, to - 
make a contract for the purchase of the canal, or, if unable to 
agree upon the price, to conduct condemnation proceedings, ‘‘ the 
acceptance of the award in said proceedings to be subject to 


to use it. 


future ratification and appropriation by Congress.” ‘The sum 
of $5,000 was appropriated to cover all expenses. 
The war was on. There was a submarine scare. The Rail- 


road Administration took over the canal under the Federal 
control act. Its use was greatly increased by governmental 
pressure. These circumstances aided the powerful interests 
pressing upon Secretary of War Baker. He was induced to 
offer $8,200,000 for the canal and subsequently to start con- 
demnation proceedings. An award was made in the lower 
court, which was reversed on appeal, so that such proceedings 
remain in their initial status. 

Then there came a change in administrations. Mr. Baker, 
who had refused to pay more than $8,200,000, went out and Mr. 
Weeks came in. As a Senator he had driven the opening wedge 
to unload the canal on the Government. He lost no time in 
agreeing with the canal owners to pay them $11,500,000 for 
the canal. 

WERES HAD NO AUTHORITY. 


Under the terms of the act of 1917 the authority of the Sec- 
retary of War spent, itself when, being unable to agree with 
the canal owners, the matter was referred to the Attorney 
General for the institution of condemnation proceedings. The 
ball was then passed to the Attorney General; it yet remains 
in his hands. 

Seeretary of War Weeks in making his agreement with the 
eanal company was in the legal sense an interloper and a 
volunteer—he had no official’ authority. But technicalities of 
this kind did not trouble him. Promptly he agreed to buy 
the canal. 

A bill te confirm Secretary Weeks’s contract was introduced 
by Mr. Wrnstow, also of Massachusetts. The rider whieh 
had constituted the entering wedge was upon a river and har- 
bor appropriation bill. The subject was one which the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee might well have considered. However, 
the Speaker, also of Massachusetts, promptly referred this bill 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of 
which Mr. Wuxstew was chairman, a committee having among 
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its members a number of influential and respected ‘Representa- 
tives also from Mew Hngland. 

Promptly again the committee laid aside its grave and im- 
portant public business to consider ‘the canal purchase which 
Mr. Weeks had agreed to. The Sweet:and Hoch bills to amend 
the ‘transportation :act of 1920, the Newton coal bill, soldier re- 
lief measures, in fact, dozens of other matters of pressing pub- 
lic moment were laid aside—the Cape Cod Canal took the right 
of way. 

Behold, first to press his measure upon the committee was 
Secretary of War Weeks. He even argued that our Govern- 
ment was honor bound to buy the'canal; that equity and good 
eonscience required that Congress should approve his action. 
On July 26, 1917—page 5498 of Recorp—Mr. Weeks had said 
in the Senate: . 

‘I wish frankly to say at this time that with the information that 
Congress has, if the appropriation had been required for the purchase 
of the canal without additional information I should not have pressed 
it, but the monetary importance in this matter is of so slight im- 
portance that it did not seem to me there was any objection on that 
score. 

On the strength of that statement the Senate adopted his 
rider. Now he says that Congress is honor bound, that we are 
morally bound. Yet his original measure had carried the pro- 
vision that all actions taken under it should be subject to the 
approval of Congress. 


A “NEW PROJECT ”—-NO PRESSING NEED. 


The purchase of Cape Cod Canal has the same status for 
congressional action as would have a measure for the construc- 
tion of the canal at the beginning. Its status is the same for 
our practices as though a proposal for the construction of the 
canal was now being brought forward for the first time. In 
this sense it is a “ new project.” 

On the other hand there is no emergency. Indeed, there is 
no necessity for early action. The canal is now in operation. 
To the extent of its capacity it may be used as fully as though 
it was Government owned. The only differefice is that now 
in private ownership tolls must be paid. If the Government 
buys the canal it will, of course, be toll free. The item of tolls 
is all that any interest can at present find upon which to base 
any pressure for purchase by the Government. In so far as 
there is any pressure for the passage of this bill not created 
in the interest of the canal owners, it is based upon the desire 
of certain users of the canal to be relieved of paying tolls for 
such use. 

Upon what theory it may be urged that the Government owes 
the duty to the citizen to furnish him at public expense a free 
artificial waterway for his convenience, I confess that I am 
unable to see. 

. LARGE FUTURE EXPENDITURES. 

But while the canal is already constructed and under opera- 
tion it is certain that once the commercial and shipping in- 
terests succeeded in getting the Government to buy the canal 
they will begin to press for its enlargement. Indeed, already 
a principal reason given why the Government should buy the 
canal is that it should be enlarged to a 35-foot depth by 200 
feet width and that such enlargement will not be done by 
private enterprise and, indeed, will not be profitable from a 
commercial standpoint. 

Let not Congress assume that by passing this bill its ad- 
vocates will be satisfied. They will use that success mainly 
as a basis for pressure that further construction work at a 
cost Of many millions of dollars shall be entered upon. It is 
difficult to fix the mark to which expenditures will go if we 
buy the canal. On this point I do not believe that I can do 
better than to quote what the able and ‘respected Representa- 
tive, Hon. JosepH WALSH, also from Massachusetts, said in the 
House while the subject was under discussion on August 3, 
1917. Referring to the Cape Cod rider, Mr. Watsu, in whose 
congressional district the Cape Cod Canal lies, said—page 5731 
of Recorp: 

Mr. WaLsH. I have voted against the bill and expect to yote to re- 
commit it, and also expect to vote against the conference report. 

Mr. SMALL. And this particular item? . 

Mr. Watsn. And am opposed to this item because it will involve an 
expenditure of over $50,000,000 before this Government gets any 
benefit from it. 

And mark you how the applause of the House followed upon 
that frank statement. 

AGREED PRICE TOO HIGH. 


It is not my desire to discuss at length the price Mr. Weeks 
proposes to pay for the canal. Mr. Baker, after careful ‘investi- 
gation, refused to offer more ‘than $8,200,000 for it. He had 
gone into the matter exhaustively. See his report to Congress, 
page 218 of hearings; also see report of General Black, page 
214 of hearings. 
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The Government had employed a firm of accountants, Price, 
Waterhouse .& Co., who examined the canal company’s books 
and accounts exhaustively. The direct cost of actual construc- 
tion of the canal was found to be $6,243,171.01; interest and 
taxes during construction, $748,112.40; total, $8,265,743.04, sub- 
stantially the same as the amount which Mr. Baker had offered 
to pay. The canal company claimed that in addition to above 
items of direct cost they had expended $4,787,410.67 in capital 
stock for rights, franchises, and services of promoters, and so 
forth, making a total alleged eost of $13,053,153.71, counting the 
stock and bonds at par. 

Mr. Baker’s offer of $8,200,000 for the canal was based upon 
the Report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors. See page 218 of hearings. I quote from section 16 of said 
report, as found on page 221 of hearings: 

While the board has concluded that $10,000,000 would be a fair price 
for the canal, based upon the reported expenditures, it is not convinced 
tbat an investment of this amount is justified on the part of the 
United States in order to make this a free waterway. The information 
submitted indicates that the claimed advantages of this route over the 
outside one around Cape Cod have diverted from the latter only about 
one-fifth of its tonnage, * At 4 per cent, the interest on 
$10,000,000 would amount to $400,000 a year, and, allowing $200,000 
a year for the cost of maintenance and operation, the total annual 
charges on this basis would amount to ,000. 

The saving to be effected by the canal estimated by various parties 
interested at from 5 to 10 cents a ton. Assuming a saving of 8 cents 
a ton, a commerce of 7,500,000 tons a year would be required in order 
to make a saving equal to this estimated annual cost to the public of 
acquiring and operating the present canal without enlargement or 
further protection. This is more than one-half the total annual cargo 
movement between New England and points south, as estimated by 
Colonel Shunk in paragraph 4 of his report on May 13, 1918. (See p. 
77.) Assuming that the saving should be at least double the cost to the 
public in order to warrant the charge upen public funds, the admis- 
sible public charge for this tonnage, which is fay in excess of the traffic 
to be expected in the near future, should not exceed $300,000. Sub- 
tracting $200,000 for annual cost of maintenance leaves $100,000 for 
interest charges, which at 4 per cent corresponds to a capita! investment 
of $2,500,000. This amount, therefore, is apparently an upper limit of 
any justifiable expenditure by the United States to acguire public owner- 
ship for commercial purposes. 

I ask close study of the report of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors from which I have quoted this extract. It 
shows why the owners of the canal want to sell. It shows that 
the canal can never be a success as a commercial proposition. 
It shows that no private interest can afford to own the canal. 

Now, manifestly, if the canal is worth only $2,500,000 to a 
private interest, it is worth no more to the Government. It 
can not possibly be worth more to the Government than the 
benefit which’ the general public—users of the canal—can derive 
from its toll-free operation. The fact that the Government is to 
bear the cost of owning and operating the canal is unimportant. 
The Government can not afford to own and operate unless its 
citizens—the public—derive a benefit equal to its cost of owning 
and operating. Such benefit, of course, may not be wholly 
reflected in terms of tolls-earning capacity. Subject to this 
thought, it is clear that any price which the Government may 
pay for the canal above what.it could be made to:earn interest 
upon if privately operated is excessive. 

CANAL HAS SMALL VALUB FOR NATIONAL DEPENSS. 


These people who are trying ‘to sell the canal to the Govern- 
ment lay stress upon its value for purposes in connection with 
military and naval strategy. On this point I quote from letter 
from the General Board of the Navy dated August 19, 1916, 
found in section 17 of the report of Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, ‘page 222 of hearings: 

The expense of rendering the Cape Cod Canal available to all types 
of naval vessels not only requires a considerable expenditure for en- 
larging it but also additional continuing expense for the maintenance 
of such increased size, and an even greater expenditure for the defenses 
that should be given an important military waterway at a salient of our 
coast. Such large additional expenditures are not warranted by the 
apparent increased military advantages of having the canal available 
for the passage of ships requiring a depth of over 25 feet at mean low 

ater. 

* The board has no doubt of the advantages of a sufficient depth and 
width to permit the passage of battleships. It adheres, however, to its 
previous expressions to the effect that military necessity is not suffi- 
ciently great to warrant the department in urging the expenditure of 
public funds to that end. 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors upon this 
point report:as follows, page 222 of hearings: 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors has no data upon 
which it can assign a definite value to the canal for these naval uses. 
As the cenal is a going concern and now available for military and 
naval uses u payment of reasonable tolls, there is no urgency for 
acquisition of the canal for these purposes, unless it is deemed essential 
to enlarge it to accommodate capital ships of the Navy, which is ap- 
parently not the case. The value of public ownership for any uses that 
can be made of the present canal would obviously be due to the saving 
of tolls on Government vessels. 

Bear in mind that the reports from ‘which I ‘have quoted were 
made during the war period, at a time when almost anything 
was being done which it was claimed would promote the 
national defense. 
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AN ADMINISTRATION MEASURE. 


This is an administration measure. Mr. Secretary Weeks has 
seen to that. As Secretary of War he pressed it upon the com- 
mittee. He brought with him, for their influence, Secretary 
Hoover and Secretary Denby. They want his contract ratified 
by Congress. i 

The present administration came in upon the slogan, “ Get the 
Government out of business,” and, safe in, is giving the people 
a startling interpretation of its meaping. Get the Government 
out of business when it is profitable—get the Government into 
the business of lending money to railroads and subsidizing ship- 
owners when it is unprofitable. Get the Government out of 
business where in competition with profiteers and dollar grab- 
bers—get the Government into business when no profit is prob- 
able. Get the Government out of the railroad business which 
would furnish transportation at a reasonhble cost—get it into 
the business of furnishing a toll-free canal. 

The gentlemen advocating this bill have a spasm whenever 
Government ownership of railroads is mentioned, yet they want 
a Government owned and free canal. It makes all the difference 
in the world to their principles whether the vehicle of commerce 
moves on rails as a freight car or upon water as a barge. They 
would have the Government provide a free canal, “ but none 
but a Bolshevist would think of the Government owning a rail- 
road,” even though a charge was made for its use. So long as 
there are profits to be made these gentlemen are for unre- 
strained individualism; they view all Government ownership 
with abhorrence. But when the enterprise promises no reward, 
like the Cape Cod Canal, then it is “ Unload it on Uncle Sam.” 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp upon Federal legislation in respect to 
education. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, at the close of the World War I 
addressed the House on “A Crisis in American Education.” I 
had made a survey of the situation by addressing governors 
of States and State superintendents of public instruction and 
others on the loss to the schools of efficient teachers. 

The replies were discouraging on the existent situation for 
the most part and not reassuring to any degree for the im- 
mediate future. 

The low range of salary as compared with salaries in other 
fields was the cause given for the loss to the school service of 
much of its best talent. This feature discounted school work 
as a profession to the young man or woman, Patronage of 
training schools fell off at an alarming rate, while in pro- 
fessional schools it was quite to the contrary. The standard 
of teaching was inevitably lowered when, from every stand- 
point, it should have been elevated to meet the increased com- 
plications of the future. 

This feature of education demanded attention by both State 
and Nation. It was the basis for the demand for Federal aid. 
The draft records, when the Army was built, disclosed some 
of the most astounding facts in our educational situation. They 
revealed an amazing adult illiteracy in which a large per cent 
of our young men of draft age, capable otherwise for service, 
were so illiterate they could not read the orders. This was 
especially true in specific sections of the country. They either 
had to be rejected or at once placed in squads for elementary 
training in the merest rudiments. 

This led to a demand for Federal aid to remove adult illit- 
eracy for a defensive, if no other reason. It has been the 
policy of the country that it could not afford to allow its 
citizens to grow up in ignorance, hence the existence of com- 
pulsory education in most of the States in the Union. 

The draft records disclosed another most startling fact, viz, 
85 per cent of those examined were found physically defective 
for military service, and medical authority stated to a com- 
mittee of Congress that 80 per cent of these physically inca- 
pacitated could have been relieved of the defect if taken in 
charge at school age for treatment. 

This led to a demand for better physical education in the 
public schools. This demand took on a national interest and 
Federal aid was sought to help care for the problem. The war 
also brought out and emphasized the problem of Americanization 
of the foreigner. 

There was discovered.a very respectable number of foreign 
people who had come to take advantage of the benefits of our 
country. Many had become naturalized citizens, others had 
taken out their first papers but had not completed their naturali- 
zation, while a vast number had taken no steps to become a part 
of the Nation but were here simply to profit from the country’s 
advantages. 
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It was noted that some naturalized were unwilling to serve 
the Nation at war. Many who had not completed their steps 
for citizenship pleaded that fact as a defense from conscription. 
Many aliens did not only refuse to serve the Nation but were 
violent to the point where the Government had to take steps 
to deport them. While it was estimated that 60,000 such were 
apprehended, only about 500 were actually deported. 

The alien can be handled by legislation, through deportation, 
if he refuses to abide by the laws of the country. Those who 
so act can be Americanized through our school facilities. But 
there are in our midst many, not foreigners or aliens, but 
Americans, who must be dealt with not so much by law as by 
education. The Americanization of the un-American American 
is our most difficult problem. The remedy here is education, and 
while it is conceded that education in the main is a State matter, 
this feature of Americanization is certainly a Federal function. 
This phase of the subject is the basis of the demand for Federal 
aid in the work of Americanization. 

In the United States, unlike other countries, we have no na- 
tional system of education. Popular education is now and has 
always been primarily a State matter. So we have State sys- 
tems, as many as we have States, but no national system. 

But with the growth of the Government and new emphasis 
eonstantly placed on intelligence as the basis of popular gov- 
ernment, there has been a gradual recognition-of education as 
a Federal as well as a State function. This principle was recog- 
nized when the land-grant college was established, and in the 
several amendments enlarging the range of the law. It was 
again recognized in the agricultural extension act, known as the 
Lever Act. It was again. recognized by the wide extension of 
the Agricultural Department in Washington, which in its re- 
search work is largely educational. It was again recognized 
in the Smith-Hughes vocational educational legislation in 1917. 
It was again recognized by the soldier rehabilitation act, and 
again by the industrial cripple act. 

There is no question about the constitutionality of the legis- 
lation for Federal aid, nor whether we have adopted it as a 
policy. These are established by what has already been done. 
Federal activity in education has been growing steadily in spite 
of the limitation of the Federal Bureau of Education. This 
has reached a point where a demand is justified for a better 
rank of Federal education. That demand has taken the shape 
of a Department of Education with Cabinet rank. 

In the light of the needs as disclosed by the war, bills were 
introduced covering all the items of (1) Department of Educa- 
tion, (2) Americanization, (3) physical education, (4) removal 
of adult illiteracy, (5) training of teachers, and (6) increased 
salaries for teachers. While most of these subjects are covered 
by separate bills now pending in Congress, one bill, embracing 
all of the items, is also before Congress—the Sterling-Towner 
bill, formerly the Smith-Towner bill. 

The Education Committee of the House in the Sixty-sixth 
Congress conducted hearings on the Smith-Towner bill and also 
on the separate bills. The committee considered and reported 
favorably the Smith-Towner measure, but it failed to reach con- 
sideration of the House before adjournment. 

In the present Congress, all these measures were again intro- 
duced. Also another bill was introduced providing the estab- 
lishment of a public welfare department, recommended by the 
President. At the beginning of the extra session of the present 
Congress a reorganization committee was authorized to report 
a plan for a complete reorganization of all the executive depart- 
ments. 

Since there were two proposals for the creation of addi- 
tional executive departments before the Committee on Educa- 
tion, one department of education and the other department 
of public welfare, it was thought best not to consider further 
either until a report of the Reorganization Committee, which 
had the entire field to cover, was made. 

This reorganization plan is now before the President and 
has been the subject of some Cabinet meetings. It is expected 
to be laid before Congress in the near future, either as a com- 
plete or partial report. 

The friends of education are to be congratulated upon that 
portion of the report relating to education. It recommends 
a new department of education and public welfare. This is 
the original suggestion I made to the President after failing 
to secure his indorsement of the department of education. He 
had committed himself to a new department of public welfare, 
to which he was devoted in the fulfillment of a pledge he had 
made during the preelection campaign. I introduced the bill 


in the House, and Senator Kenyon in the Senate. Hearings 
were conducted, but consideration was deferred awaiting the 
report of the Reorganization Committee. For the same reason 
consideration of the Sterling-Towner bill was deferred, 
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The prospects for legislation for a department giving educa- 
tion its proper place are very good. 

When this stage is reached and passed, then the way opens 
for advanced legislation on the various subjects of physical 
education, Americanization, adult illiteracy, and home eco- 
nomics, These proposed measures, although existing as sep- 
arate bills, were also included in the department bill. No one 
ef them would be taken up before the larger bill, and it could 
not be taken up awaiting the reorganization plan. While I 
have hoped that the reorganization plan will in due time be 
before Congress and will meet the approval of the best judg- 
ment of the teachers, in case it is not forthcoming within a 
reasonable time I shall feel obligated, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Edueation, to take up for consideration the measures 
now before the committee, including the Sterling-Towner bill. 

The committee, having favorably reported this measure in 
the last Congress, will doubtless give it favorable considera- 
tion now. I am hopeful that the reorganization plan will be 
ready for consideration soon. It will give us a plan upon 
which we can unite the two pledges to the public and serve 
best the Nation’s highest interests. 

Notwithstanding the delay in legislation granting Federal aid 
to education, there has been a very marked improvement in the 
educational situation since the war. Boards of education have 
as a general principle met the fatal error of lack of compensa- 
tion. his has been done by State authority, which has been 
the most important item in the State’s increased taxation. In 
some States, such as Ohio and Pennsylvania, this item has been 
pronounced, School facilities as a rule are readily supplied to 
meet the rapid growth of school interests. 

Recently a school authority published figures upon the growth 
of school attendance since 1870. They were given in percentage 
of enrollment to age population. It increased in sixth grade 
from 69 per cent in 1870 to 92 per cent in 1918; in the seventh 
grade from 60 per cent in 1870 to 78 per cent in 1918; and in 
the eighth grade from 44.5 per cent in 1870 to 72 per cent in 1918. 

The growth of attendance in high school first year shewed 
an increase from 5 per cent in 1870 to 35 per cent. in 1918; in 
the second year, from 3 per cent to 24 per cent; third year, 
from 8 per cent te 17 per cent; last year, from 1 per cent to 
13.7 per cent. This ratio will show increase since that year. It 
shows very well when compared with foreign countries, as the 
highest rate of attendance in Europe, according to this same 
authority, is in Scotland, which was 8.1 per cent for the peried 
of our high school, which here in 1914 was 16.2 per cent. 

The most encouraging feature of the entire educational situa- 
tion is the substantial recognition of education as a profession. 
The immediate prospects are much better and are new promis- 
ing to held out to the able young men and women a better field 
for their talents, in which reasonable remuneration as well as 
proper recognition are to be assured, This is a good omen for 
America. 

There is another educational interest which has greatly ap- 
pealed to me for years, viz, the establishment here in Wash- 
ington of a great research institution, a national university. 
There is no place where can be found such an abundance of 
research material in the way of hibrary and laboratory facili- 
ties as in the Capital. If an organization for the utilization 
of these materials by speeially adapted and qualified research 
investigators were effected, in time this Capital would become 
the greatest eenter for research training, as it is already the 
greatest center of scholarship im the country, if not in the 
world. This city of Washington would soon become the Mecca 
of all the world for special students striving to add to the sum 
of knowledge. There is no limit to be placed.on the possibilities 
of discovery and invention of a proper use of these facilities 
by the brightest minds of the country. I hope Congress will 
in time embrace the opportunities lying before the Nation aleng 
this line of achievement. 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION ACT. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas; Mr..Speaker, I submit a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas submits a 
| privileged report which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 353, Report 1062. 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to consider the bill. S. 2775, being, an act to extend for one year 
the powers of the War Finance Corporation to make advances under 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to amend the War Finance 
Corporation act, approved April 5, aoe as amended, to provide relief 
for preducers of and dealers in agricultural products, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 24, 1921. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, the rule states 
the title of the bill, which is te extend the activities of the 
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War Finance Corporation for another year. Does the gentle- 

man from Tennessee desire some time? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it a Union Calendar bill? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is a Union Calendar bill. If 
the gentleman from Tennessee desires no time, I ask for a vote 
on the resolution. 
ce Se ee The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
ution. 

The question was taken and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is ne quorum present, If we are not going to do any- 
thing under this rule which has been adopted—— 

Mr. MONDELL. I wish the gentleman would withhold that. 
I think we ought to begin the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. [If that is the intention, I withdraw the point. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on. the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 2775) and, 
Mr. Speaker, pending that, I ask if we can not come to some 
arrangement as to time for general debate? 

Mr. WINGO. What time does the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say that I have calls for quite con- 
siderable time. I realize the importance of early and favorable 
action on this bill, and I suggest an hour on a side. Can the 
gentleman get along with that? 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman figure on sitting here and 
concluding to-night or putting it over? 

Mr, McFADDEN. I think we can get started to-night, as I 
understand the House will be in session to-morrow, and we can 
finish it to-morrow morning. 

Mr. WINGO. What is the gentleman’s request? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The request is that the debate be limited 
to two hours. 

Mr. WINGO. How controlled? ; 

Mr. McFADDEN. One-half to be controlled by the gentle- 
man on this side and one-half on that side. 

Mr. WINGO. One-hour is te be controlled by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and one hour by myself. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. That is satisfactory. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the time for general debate be limited 
to two hours, one hour to be controlled by himself and one hour 
by the gentleman from Arkansas {Mr. Winco]. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ebject. 

The SPEAKER. The question is‘>n the motion to go into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The question was taken and the motion was agreed to; ac- 
cordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Unien for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2275), with Mr. Campsext of Kansas in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (S. 2275), which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

An act (S. 2775) to extend for one year the powers of the War Finance 
Cerporation to make advances under the Vv s of the act en- 
titled “An act to amend the War Finance ersevetion act, approved 
April 5, 1918, as amended, to provide relief for producers of and 


dealers in agricultural roducts, and for other purposes,” approved 

August 24, 1921. Ps or ~ 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence of section 23 of the War 
Finance Corporation act, approved April 5, 1918, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: : 

“ Suc, 23. That notwithstanding the limitation of section 1, the ad- 
vances provided for by section 21 and section 22 of this act may be 
made until July 1, 1923.” 

Sec. 2. That the last sentence of section 24 of such act as amended, ig 
amended to read as follows: 

“Advances or purchases may be made under this section at any time 
prior to July 1, 1923.” 


The committee amendment was read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: “That the 
time during which the War Finance Cerporation may make advances 
and purchase notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or other securities under 
the terms of sections 21, 22, 23, and 24 of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion act, as amended, is hereby extended up to and including May 31, 
1923 : Provided, That if any applicatien for an advance or for the pur- 
chase by the War Finance Corporation of notes, drafts, bills of ex- 
change, or other securities is at the office of the corporation 
in the District of Columbia on or before May 31, 1923, such application 
may be acted upen and appreved, and the advance may be made or 
the notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or other securities purchased at any 
time prior to June 30, 1923. 

Suc. 2. That the second paragraph of section 12 of title 1 of the 
Wes cae Corporation act, as amended, be further amended to read 
as follows: 

“The power of the corporation to issue notes or bonds may be exer- 
cised at any time prior to January 31, 1926, but no such notes or bonds 
shall mature later than June 30, 1926,” 
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Suc. 8. That paragraph 3 of section 15 of title 1 of the War Finance 
Corporation act, as amended, be amended by striking out at the be- 


inning of said aph the words “ 1, 1922,” and 
zg g paragrap 1. 1923.” 


J 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “ beginning July 

That paragrapon 4 of said section 15 be amende by strikin: out at 
the beginning of said paragraph the words “After July 1, 1922,” and 
inserting in fieu thereof the words “After July 1, 1923.” 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the committee gave very 
careful consideration to the proposition of continuing the opera- 
tions of the War Finance Corporation. We heard the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the managing director of the War Finance Cor- 
poration, and held quite extensive hearings, and the committee 
by practically a unanimous vote agreed to extend the operations 
of the War Finance Corporation for another year. In doing so 
we realized the important part which the operations of this 
institution have played in the rehabilitation of values of the 
South and in the West. The operations of the system show that 
total loans have been made since January 4, 1921, up to and 
including May 27, 1922, of a total sum of $354,718,000 ; $50,355,000 
of this were loaned direct to aid in the financing of corporations 
under sections 21, 22, and 24 of the act approved on January 4, 
1921 ; $304,000,000 were loaned direct to financial institutions to 
aid in these same operations; $59,392,000 were loaned to co- 
operative associations, largely the cooperative-marketing asso- 
ciations, so that the operations of this system as it stands to- 
day means that additional help is being extended to the great 
agricultural areas of the country which are engaged in produc- 
tion, and it has been shown to the committee that it is necessary 
to continue these operations for the period of another year. 
We were assured by the managing director of the War Finance 
Corporation that only in the greatest need, and in emergency 
cases, would advances be made in the future; that he proposed 
to extract from the would-be borrower the fact that they were 
unable through the regular banking and financial channels to 
procure the necessary assistance. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
(care to consume very much more time. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr..McFADDEN. I will yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it the opinion of the Banking and Currency 
Committee that as conditions improve in Yarious lines of agri- 
culture that the time will be extended for giving aid? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No; the committee has been assured quite 
the contrary; but that the extensive operations of this corpora- 
tion are such that demands are still from certain sections, which 
seems to make it necessary to continue its operations over a 
period of a year to come. 

Mr. WALSH. And how has the gentleman reached the date 
of exactly 365 days when there will be no more need for Gov- 
ernment participation in farm operations? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that the first 
proposition before the committee was for the extension of six 
months. The managing director felt that that was too short a 
time and that it should be extended a year. He gave us assur- 
ances that within the year he felt that the financial situation 
would have so improved in those sections of the country that are 
receiving aid that it will not be necessary to continue the 
operation over another period. I will say to the gentleman, 
in addition to that, that it is the report to the committee of the 
managing director that great relief could be occasioned if a 
proper plan was promulgated, and such a plan is pending before 
the committee now, to finance what is called short-time cattle 
paper loans. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
there? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. What is the term for which interest has 
tobe paid on the cattle paper—six months or a year? 

Mr. McFADDEN. That was not determined. I do not think 
there is any time specifically fixed, but there is need for the 
financing of cattle paper from six months to three years. I 
think a general plan of not to exceed one year would take care 
of the situation. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I meant the interest payment. I know 
the cattlemen in my section of the country have had great diffi- 
culty because they have exacted the interest payments each six 
months. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say te the gentleman the committee 
has not given consideration to that bill as yet, and I am not 
very familiar with all the details, especially the rate of interest 
and the payment of interest. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state that these men are 
being required to pay interest on these loans—these cattlemen? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Why, certainly, the cattlemen will pay in- 
terest on the loans the same as any other borrowers. 

Mr. GARNER. It is not as if you sent it to Massachusetts, 
where you get it free of charge. The western and southern fel- 
lows pay interest. 


Mr. WALSH. That is a good claim for the gentleman from 
Texas to make. I hope the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency can produce records to substantiate the 
claim. Has the gentleman any information which leads him to 
believe that this will be the only extension asked for by these 
agriculturists, who have had such hard sledding, as the result 
of this deflation, which never should have occurred, accordi 
to some of them, that this will be the only extension they w 
need, or has the gentleman any information which leads him to 
think that this is going to be a permanent institution? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I have no information to indicate that it 
is going to be a permanent institution. On-.the contrary, I have 
heard the statement made before the committee, by the manag- 
ing director of the War Finance Corporation, Mr.., Eugene 
Meyer, that this would be the last extension that would be 
necessary. The Secretary of the Treasury thought six months 
would do. Now, on the question of the interest payment on 
these loans, I would refer the gentleman to the law that pro- 
vides a definite and fixed rate of interest on the loans made by 
the corporation. ‘ 

Mr. WALSH. We provided when we made advances for the 
purchase of seed grains that it should be repaid, but you look 
at the records of that transaction and you wili find that a very 
small proportion of it has ever been repaid, and they came in 
and got a further advance—these same people who are asking 
the War Finance Corporation to be continued for their benefit. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman in answer to 
the question that he has raised that the War Finance Corpo- 
ration are collecting more than they are loaning daily: now, 
and they do collect a stipulated rate of interest on every one 
of these loans, in accordance with the law. The total amount 
of loans outstanding as of June 1, 1922, is $247,851,998.17. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. TOWNER. For the benefit of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, I wanted to call attention to the last statement 
which the gentleman from Pennsylvania made. Now, these 
loans are being liquidated. Every week and every month they 
are collecting more than they pay out, and it is expected that 
the entire necessity, perhaps, for these loans will have expired 
at the expiration of the year. I am frank to say that if it 
does not I think they will be so reduced that even the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts will not complain about the situation 
at the end of the year. 

Mr. WALSH. This is, I suppose, if the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. McFappen] will permit, another cog in the pro- 
gram of taking the Government out of business? 

Mr. TOWNER. Let me answer the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, if the gentleman will permit. We have not been 
trying to take the Government out of business. 

Mr. WALSH. You have not been trying to do it, but only 
promised to do it, 

Mr. TOWNER. Do not interrupt, please. We have been 
trying to put the farmer of the United States into business, 
and that has been for your benefit as much as for theirs, 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, yes—— 

Mr. GARNER. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts speaks about the interest 
rate and whether or not it is to be extended. If the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and his party has the statesmanship which 
they boast of, and which I think they have if they have the 
courage, they will pass a substantive law extending the loaning 
of credit to the farmers and stock raisers of this country, 
that ought to be passed and put on the statute books and ought 
to have been done when the Federal reserve system was cre- 
ated. The farmers and stock raisers of this country must have 
at least nine months more if they are going to properly market 
their products. Under that system at this time they have a 
limit of six months. Some system ought to be devised by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, or suggested by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, whereby the raisers of stock will be able 
to get credit that will enable them to market their products. 

Mr, WALSH. When this new member of the Federal Reserve 
Board gets the dirt off his hands he will arrange a system for 
them. 

That was the claim of the old Populist Party after the Civil 
War days, and it is being made here now on the floor, not only 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner], who represents 
one of the parties in the House, but by others who represent 
other parties in the House. 

Mr. GARNER. The trouble with the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is that when this new member of the Federal Reserve 
Board gets the dirt washed off his hands he will not pay any 
attention to these recommendations unless they come from the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 














1922. 


Mr. WALSH. Well, the gentleman from Texas may have 
recommendations to make for his constituents in the fall when 
they begin picking cranberries. 

Mr, KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am trying to get through and give time 
to. gentlemen to whom I have promised time. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOB, The gentleman from Pennsylvania a 
moment ago seemed to refer to a statement there, showing by 
items where this money had been loaned, and to whom. Has 
the gentleman information as to how much was advanced to 
the Burley tobaceo growers of Kentucky? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will state to the gentleman that the re- 
port I have here'shows that in financing exports under that 
section there was financed for the tobacco interests $3,937,000, 
and in addition there were loans made through financial in- 
stitutions for the financing of tobacco to the extent of $10,000,000 
and there were other loans made through financial institutions 
of the different States, which I presume went indirectly in some 
part to financing tobacco. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I did not know the amount, but what- 
ever the amount was that was loaned was paid back to the 
Government long before it became due. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MONDBELL. Following the line of inquiry and sugges- 
tion made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] it is a 
fact, as I understand it, that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency now has before it a number of suggestions of legis- 
lation purposed to give us a permanent system of stock and 
farm loans which will afford a longer period of credits than 
ordinary banking institutions furnish? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is correct. The Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency has before it and is consider- 
ing now in hearings the so-called Anderson bill, which is the 
result of a report of the Joint Commission on the Agricultural 
Inquiry. It also has before it the bill of Representative 
Srrone of Kansas proposing to amend the Federal reserve act 
by providing long-term credits for farmers. The committee 
also has before it the bill I have introduced at the instance of 
the War Finance Corporation, or that of Mr. Meyer, the man- 
aging director, proposing a method whereby longer-time cattle 
paper can be financed. I will say to the gentleman that the 
committee is very carefully and seriously considering the very 
proposal that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] sug- 
gests—that is, proper relief and better relief for the farmers 
on longer-term credits. 

Mr. GARNER. What are the prospects of getting legislation 
of that character? 


Mr. McFADDEN. I think they are very good, sir. There 
are other bills which I do not recall to mind now in connection 
with this same subject, and the committee is giving very care- 
ful attention to all of them. It is the intention of the com- 
mittee at an early date to report out some very definite con- 
clusions along this line for the benefit of the farmers of the 
country. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr..McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The legislation that the gentleman mentions 
as being before the committee at the present time does not limit 
the loans to be made to cattle raisers, does it? 

Mr. McFADDEN. One of the propositions does, but the An- 
derson bill provides for short-time credit for all agricultural 
production in general and marketing as well. 

Mr. KNUTSON. When can we look for this bill to be re- 
ported out? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I can not give the gentleman a definite 
date, but the committee is giving very careful consideration to 
these measures, and daily new suggestions are being made in 
the light of present-day events, which are very heipful. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. MONDELL. The extension of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion is for the purpose of giving the country the very great 
benefit of the activities of that organization until such time as 
we may hope for permanent legislation covering the same class 
of credits and possibly a broader class of credits? . 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is the idea exactly. The committee 
are of the opinion that there should be relief to the agricultural 
interests, more relief than they are getting through the farm 
loan system and through the Federal reserve system, and they 
are imbued with the idea also that the continuance of the opera- 
tions of the War Finance Corporation, which I said the other 
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day “is the back door to the Treasury,” should be discontinued, 
and that proper legislation should be enacted to give relief to 
the demands for short-time credit which lie in between the 
relief afforded by the Federal reserve system and the farm loan 
system, and permit the closing down of the operations of the 
War Finance Corporation in an orderly manner. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. If that is the case, why does not the gentle- 
man report out those bills and not extend the life of the War 
Finance Corporation for another year? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is familiar with the par- 
liamentary situation in unother body, and knows how impos- 
sible it would be to get legislation of that kind through within 
six months. 

Mr. WALSH. I. do not know of the impossibility of putting 
through any legislation affecting agricultural interests. They 
are in control, and anything beneficial to them will receive con- 
sideration and go through. Now, if you are going to do that, 
why not do it instead of continuing the War Finance Corpora- 
tion another year? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I have said already that the committee 
have been assured that the operations of the War Finance Cor- 
poration will be tapered down and that as fast as the new 
facilities are available they will carry the load. Besides that 
the committee must have time to consider properly important 
legislation of this kind. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. FESS. When the matter was up for revival before I 
could not give my assent to it because I thought at the time 
that when it expired we would be asked to revive it again, and 
T have felt that it would likely become a permanent agency of 
the Government. I should like to know whether the judgment 
of the chairman of the committee is that it will not become a 
permanent agency of the Government? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman has my opinion to that 
effect. I do not believe it will become a permanent agency of 
the Government. I think its operations should be discon- 
tinued at the end of this extension. 

Mr. YOUNG. The gentleman means that the War Finance 
Corporation will not be lending the money of the Government, 
but that they will mobilize the credit of the farmers through 
the sale of bonds, and so forth, in such a way that there will 
not be any burden to speak of on the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman's statement is substantially 
correct. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman means that the operations of 
the War Finance Corporation will not be permanent, but per- 
petual. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That the War Finance Corporation will be 
the means of giving the farmer credit which he has not at the 
present time; and I am opposed to the perpetual continuance of 
this corporation and am assured that it ve begin to wind up 
its affairs at the end of this extension. 

Mr. TINCHER. Has the War Finance Corporation been any 
burden on the Treasury? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It’has to this extent, that the $500,000,000 
eapital which was the original capital of the institution has 
come from the Public Treasury. 

Mr. TINCHER,. That $500,000,000 capital was not for the 
farmer, not for agriculture. That was for business; but just 
as quick as we had an amendment to the law giving a little 
advantage to the men engaged in actual production, then it 
became a serious question whether its operations should be con- 
tinued. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Only about $60,000,000 was loaned to 
business under the original War Finance Corporation act. 
Since amended, it has been a great relief to the agricultural 
interests of the country. 

Mr. TINCHER. ‘That was only by an amendment put on last 
summer, 

Mr. McFADDEN. A little over a year ago. 

Mr. TINCHER. Now, I want to know if the country can not 
fee] reasonably sure that this Congress will maintain in action 
the War Finance Corporation until such time as we can enact 
constructive legislation giving the men engaged in production 
something like equal treatment to what other business has from 
the banking institutions of this country? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I believe the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee are impressed with the necessity of enacting proper 
legislation, as I have previously stated, to take care of the 
short-term credit needs of the c4try. 
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Mr, TINCHER. If it is for.one year, it is all right, and if 
it is for 10 years it is all right; but the people.engaged in pro-— 
duction are entitled to the same banking facilities and advan- 
tages as those enjoyed by any other class of people 

Mr, WALSH. And they will never be put into bankruptcy 
either. 

Mr. MoFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
used 21 minutes. 

Mr. WINGo was recognized. 

Mr. WALSH rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. WALSH. I was wondering how anybody opposed to the 
measure would go about it to get recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. By rising in his place, addressing the 
Chair, and saying that he is opposed to the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Winco] has been recognized. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. ‘Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas if he is against the bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, the gentleman is not serious in asking 
that question. He has been here long enough to know that if 
there is anything for the benefit of the farmer in Minnesota 
or Arkansas, I am for it. [Applause.] Now, Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to use a few minutes and then yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey], who wishes to discuss a non- 
partisan subject. The situation presented by this bill is prac- 
tical, and I hope you business men will not get the impression 
that the bill is not for American business as much as it is for 
agriculture. Every business man recognizes that the interests 
ef American business is interwoven with the prosperity and 
interest of American agriculture. What does the bill propose to 
do? It proposes to continue the operation of the War Finance 
Corporation for an additional year. I hope the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and other gentlemen will give me their 
attention. Gentlemen will remember that when this bill was 
up before I made the statement then that the American farmers 
were not going to get as much direct benefit from it as some 
people would try to lead them to believe. I made the statement 
then, and I think it has been borne out by the subsequent action, 
that the greatest benefit would come to the banks in agricul- 
tural territory. In my candid judgment the operation of the 
War Finance Corporation has kept at least 300 or 400 country 
banks’ from failing. . 

Here is the practical side, in which you business men of New 
Engiand are as much interested as the people of the agricul- 
tural States. Agriculture in the West and South suffered cer- 
tain losses. The farmers owed their merchants or their local 
banks money, which represented the losses of these farmers 
during the last two years. Now, there is just one alternative 
that confronts you. If the banks or the merchants call these 
‘loans of the farmers and wipe them out, you will put these 
farmers into bankruptcy, and they would not realize enough to 
save the merchants from bankruptcy or to save the large nuin- 
ber of small country banks from bankruptcy. So here is the 
practical business proposition—to permit the War Finance Cor- 
poration to continue operations for 12 months more, because by 
that time there will be enough losses absorbed so that the neces- 
sity for continued operation of the War Finance Corporation 
will cease to exist. 

Now, every man who has studied the question, and I have 
talked with the business men, and business men have testified 
before our committee that you have got to take from three to 
five years to enable these people in the wheat and cotton belts to 
absorb the losses of the last two years. Are you going to carry 
them untif they can work out the future earnings, so that in 
from three to five years they will absorb those losses? Some will 
absorb their losses in one year, but it will take in some cases 
three and in some five years. That is the cold-blooded business 
proposition. We have by the establishment of the Federal re- 
serve system a magnificent system for short-time commercial 
credit. The gentleman from Massachusetts talks about popu- 
lism. There is nota single bill pending before our committee, 
being seriously considered, in the way of short-time agricul- 
tural credit that contains ‘any more populism than is in the 
present existing commercial credit law. It says that you busi- 
ness men through your bankers can take up short-time liquid 
commercial paper, and by rediscounting get gold demand obli- 
gations on the United States Treasury. If that is good business 
for the American business man, why is it populism when you 


Propose to establish a more conservative system for American 
agriculture? 

Why does the statesman from Cape Cod regard ‘the estab- 
lished governmental paper money issuing system maintained for 
commercial needs as safe, sound, and statesmanlike and yet de- 
nounce as populism a proposal ‘to establish a separate system 
to meet the credit needs of agriculture? Dees the Government 
owe a special duty to commerce and imdustry, or does not the 
public welfare demand credit agencies of equal facilities for 
commerce, industry, and agriculture? 

In the very nature of things a commercial demand deposit 
banking system can not take care of all the credits essential ‘to 
the agriculturist and the cattle grower. The gentleman from 
Texas said it takes nine months at least. Every man who has 
studied the question knows that agriculture in America can not 
thrive unless it is given a stable, safe, sound credit agency that 
will take care of credits from 12 months to 8 years. The cattle 
growers out yonder in the West must have three years’ credit 
in order to have the cattle business thrive and have it stabilized 
and make it profitable, in order that the American food supply 
may be built up instead of frozen out and destroyed. We have 
all got an interest in that. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Just let me finish this thought. You have an 
interest in that. We have provided credit agencies for short- 
term commercial credits. We owe the same duty to long-term 
personal agricultural credits, not simply to a class. We did not 
do that for the commercial business of the country because we 
wanted to help that class. 

We did it because it was our duty to furnish from a public 
standpoint proper credit machinery in this country. We have 
furnished that to the commercial business of the country. It. 
is in the interest of public welfare, the welfare of American 
business as well as American agriculture, to establish a safe, 
sane agency that will take care of the long-term personal credits 
of-American agriculture, extending from one year to three years, 
There have been more banks in this country that have failed 
because the good-hearted banker violated the philosophy of de- 


‘mand-deposit banking and put out his deposits on long-term 


loans, so that he did not have funds to meet the demand obliga- 
tion of the depositors, than for any other cause. That has 
caused the wreck of more commercial banks than anything else, 


If you establish that kind of system it will be as much for the 
benefit of the commercial banking system in this country as 
anything else, because it will leave that system free of long-term 
credits, and will stabilize both and add to the strength and pros- 


perity of them. I now yield to the gentleman from New York, 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman realizes, of course, when he 
speaks of short-term paper that is rediscounted, that one of the 
reasons for that short-term period is that it gives the banker 
the right to examine the credit occasionally. I agree with this 
extension and shall vote for it. I think the farmers should have 
the things that the gentleman speaks about, but too long credit 
in one transaction is not going to be beneficial to the farmer or 
anybody else. 

Mr. WINGO, Oh, I must decline to yield further. If the gen- 
tleman knows anything about agriculture he knows that it can 
not thrive on any three months or six months paper. 

Mr. SNYDER. I do know this: That it is much better for 
the bank and the Federal reserve system to have paper run for 
six months and nine months and then have it renewed than to 
have it run for two or three years. 

Mr. WINGO. You are talking about one thing, I about an- 
other. We had to choose between two things. Will you permit 
the Federal reserve system to be continually loaded down with 
what they contend are frozen credits, or will you relieve that 
load and prevent the threatened bankruptcy of a lot of com- 
mercial banks? Not having established a short-term credit sys- 
tem for agriculture, personal credits, what did we de? We said 
that, as a matter of precaution, as a precaution to the com- 
mercial credit system of the country, we would establish this 
separate organization, the War Finance Corporation, that will 
ease off during this period and take care of that long-credit 
need until a complete agricultural system is established. It 
has been successful. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McFAppEN] spoke truly when he said they are now refunding 
and liquidating rapidly. The cotton loans of Texas and Okla- 
homa have every one been liquidated, but there are other terri- 
tories that are not so prosperous. Some farmers will take ‘five 
years to absorb the loss. Some will absorb the loss this year 
and others will take two years, but in any event it is thought by 
these who are familiar with the operations of this corporation 
that if we give it another year that will relieve to some extent 
the load and give the greatest amount of relief. Most of the 
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relief has gone to the banks in agricultural States, and by 
loosening up and taking care of that class of paper it has en- 
abled those commercial banks to take care of a greater amount 
of short-term paper. 

As you know, I have continually urged the establishment of 
a separate system to meet the personal-credit needs of the 
farmers, and if you had done so there would have been no neces- 
sity for this legislation. But you simply have commissions and 
hearings and refuse to do what you should do and what I have 
insisted should be done; that is, establish a separate adequate 
system of personal farm credits. Failing in that, we Demo- 
crats unanimously support this legislation which Republican 
leaders have opposed. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I am not favorably disposed 
toward this measure. I opposed it at the time it was origi- 
nally passed. We are hearing a rehearsal and a rehash of 


many of the arguments advanced at that time as to why this | 
should be revised. Now, it seems to me that with all of the | 


facilities that have been created and set up in order to help 
the downtrodden farmer finance his operaions that they might 
well go along without carrying this instrumentality of the 
Government over for another year. Why, the other day we 
passed a bill which is going to make it very easy for anybody 
with high boots and overalls to arrange for loans through 
banks in the Federal reserve system. We provided that that 
board should have upon it a representative of the agricultural 
industry. We have also farm loan banks—joint-stock loan 
banks which are operating primarily for the benefit of the 
agriculturists. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] 
would prefer rather than have loans made on short-term pa- 
per that the loans be extended over three years, during which 


period the credit of the farmer would gradually decrease, and | 


at the end of that period Uncle Sam would be left standing at 
the gate holding the bag and whistling for the money. I have 
read the very eloquent and expressive speech of the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]; in which I find that the War 
Finance Corporation has loaned something like $341,000,000, 
of which some $21,000,000, or nearly 6 per cent, was loaned in 
the State of North Dakota, and that $15,000,000 of that was 
the first loan which was authorized to be made to the Equity 
Cooperative Exchange, the greatest cooperative organization 
in the United States, with over 23,000 farmer stockholders; 
and yet we have been told from time to time that there is no 
cooperation among the farmers, and, of course, I suppose that 
is true, except when it comes down to getting money loaned 
through Federal aid. 

I have read with a thrill of pleasure and emotion I can not 
describe some of the commendations of various organizations 
out in the great agricultural reaches of the country upon the 
noble work accomplished by the distinguished gentleman from 
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North Dakota, all of which I heartily indorse and trust that 


notwithstanding the character of the affiliations of some of the 
gentlemen who have burst into print in his behalf that he may, 
overcoming all obstacles, be permitted to retain his seat here 
in the House and continue his good work for these poor pro- 
ducers, who are practically the only people in the country to-day 
whose business is going along and increasing in the amount of 
production and also in other respects. I find that the Washing- 
ton headquarters of the Farmers’ National Council, which in- 
cludes in its list of members the vice president of the National 
Non-Partisan League, has written a letter saying they are very 
prone to forget and ignore the work that is being done by 
Members of Congress for the farmers, How remarkable, Mr. 
Chairman, that these beneficiaries out there in his section of 
the country should forget that practically every day that the 
sun rises and sets a part of the money which they use in their 
work comes through Federal activities, and they remember the 
source of the money but forget the work of the gentlemen who 
have made it possible for them to secure this great aid. In 
some of these recommendations we find that the gentleman from 
South Dakota is a member of the farmers’ bloc. Of course, the 
rules of the House will not permit me to refer to Members of 
the other branch, The Member of the other branch is referred 
to in this document as the head of the bloc. [Laughter.] 
Guorcse M. Youne should be reelected to Congress because he is an 
important member of the farm bloc. We, of the great wheat State, 


agree with the Senator. And we believe Youne will be reelected by a 
greatly increased majority. 


[Applause.] 











Now, I assume the farmers of North Dakota will welcome the 
cooperation of a representative of the agricultural interests of 
Cape Cod and will not resent a few casual observations of that 
representative as to the activities of the gentleman from North 
Dakota along agricultural lines here upon this floor. 

The main part of the speech is devoted to an explanation of 
this War Finance Corporation. The evident expectation of the 
gentleman from North Dakota is that even though this should 
be extended for another year it would not adequately meet the 
situation. He seems to bemoan the fact that if the War 
Finance Corporation were to cease operations at this time the 
large cash capital which it now has will be transferred into the 
general fund of the Treasury. What a misfortune that would 
be to the country at large that any amount of large cash capital 
now outstanding in the hands of any Government agency should 
be transferred to the Treasury. And later there would be 
increased difficulties in having such funds made the basis of a 
permanent farm credit system. 

Evidently we are to hear later in the hearings before the 
Banking and Currency Committee of some plan whereby these 
three to six year credits can be extended, and Mr. Eugene 
Meyer can switch the funds now in possession of the War 
Finance Corporation into some other agency whereby they, 
together with other millions, can be available for long-time 
credits for the purpose of financing the sheep and cattle grower 
of the South and West. 

The present law is temporary. While it has been criticized, 
there has also been quite general recognition of the fact that it 
has done much ‘good, and all agree that there has been disap- 
pointment. If there has been disappointment, it has not been 
because of any lack of effort or lack of ability or lack of enthu- 
siasm upon the part of the administrative board. 

Mr. HERRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I trust the gentleman will not destroy the 
flow of my remarks. F 

Mr. HERRICK. I would like to ask the gentleman a short 
question. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will permit me just a few 
moments more, I will let him insert his peroration in my re- 
marks. He certainly ought to be satisfied with that. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HERRICK. Just one short question. 

Mr. WALSH. I will answer it a little later. 

Mr. HERRICK. I would rather ask it now. « 

Mr. WALSH. I may not be able to answer it now. 

Mr. HERRICK. I only wanted to ask this: The distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts seems to be terribly 
worried that a little assistance to those farmers out in the 
West and South is awfully populistic and paternalistic, and 
getting the Government in business, and so forth. I would 
like to ask the gentleman if, after due consideration, he can 
see anything more paternalistic or more populistic in this 
species of aid than he can in the proposition to extend Govern- 
ment aid in the form of a ship subsidy to his citizens back in 
New England and his constituents in particular back in Massa- 
chusetts? You ought to understand that -we are hearing an 
awful lot about ship subsidy. Of course, these shipowners will 
be quite appreciative of the gentleman from Massachusetts for 
a ship subsidy. [Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I would like to say to the distinguished 
agriculturist and breeder of Hereford shorthorns and white- 
faced prize winners, that I believe that the aid rendered to 
shipping through subsidy is paternalistic and is keeping the 
Government in business; that we have been in business for a 
number of years through shipping and have squandered a good 
many millions of dollars. ; 

Mr. HERRICK. I am extremely glad to hear the gentleman 
make that statement. I am hoping that when the ship subsidy 
bill is up he will be against it. 

Mr. WALSH. We can all tell that the gentleman is glad. 
One glance at his radiant countenance can but tell how glad he 
is at the response of the “ gentleman from Massachusetts.” 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt whether lending this form of assist- 
ance to the farmer is going to be for their best interests. If 
we get the agricultural sections of this country into the frame 
of mind that whenever misfortune threatens or whenever hard 
times approach, all they need to do is to make a demand and 
the Government will come to their aid, you will find that you 
will not have very many self-reliant and, in a few years, very 
many self-respecting farmers throughout the land. Why, the 
old pioneers that went forth and conquered the wilderness and 
built up the agricultural sections of this country were never 
given the benefit of the assistance which is proposed nowadays. 
They went out and conquered in spite of all obstacles. And I 
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believe the sooner we cease holding out to these people the idea 
that we will aid them because they are farmers and can call 
upon the Federal Congress for assistance, the better in the end 
it is going to be for them. That is the result of the formation 
of these class blocs, so to speak, in the Federal Congress, men 
who will vote for and who devote most of their energies to 
measures, many of which have not been properly considered, 
simply upon the ground that they will aid agriculture and in- 
crease production. 

Now, I believe, particularly in view of the pregram which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and. Currency, has outlined, as brought out 
by the question of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL], the distinguished majority leader, which question was 
prompted by the suggestion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER]—he who has in days gone by raised his voice to the 
high heavens in behalf of the Angora goat—I believe in view 
of that program, it were better if we went ahead with the 
proposition to provide long-time credits for the stock raisers 
and to permit longer credits to be established for the agricul- 
tural interests, and say to them that as long as that is allowed 
we propesed to enact it; and if it does not come until after the 
expiration of the War Finance Corporation, which expiration 
will probably come during the immediate summer, when the 
need for it will not be so great, it will be better for the 
farming interests, rather than to continue this for another 
year, because we all know that the oftener we extend the life 
of Federal boards and commissions, whether it be for a short 
time or for a long time, the more nearly we make those organi- 
zations and Federal activities permanent; and I believe that 
it is expected by some, particularly the beneficiaries in certain 
sections of the country, that this War Finance Corporation 
is going to become a permanent institution. I do not believe it 
ought to. I believe we should endeavor to withhold many of 
these activities which have been operating now and see if we 
can not let the farmer, as well as the other business of the 
country, go along relying upon his own resources. By doing 
that, with a little self-reliance, he will come out at the head 
of the procession in the end. For that reason I am opposed 
to continuing this War Finance Corporation another year. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts re- 
serves the balance of his time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. Young] such time as he desires. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota is 
recognized. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, it is true, as stated by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WausH], that the War 
Finance Corporation loaned a large amount of money in North 
Dakota. The corporation undertook under the law to loan 
money where it was needed. We needed large sums of money, 
and I think, to the credit of the War Finance Corporation, we 
got them. But I will say this: Not a single dollar was loaned 
there without excellent security. The Government will take no 
losses on its North Dakota loans. 

Now, as to the farm bloc, it is true we have a pretty well- 
defined group interested in seeing that justice is done to the 
great farm industry. And some of us think that that industry 
has been getting: better and more fair attention. And if the 
proposals made by our farm group were not fair and just the 
Members of this House would not have adopted them. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad that this bill extending the life 
of the War Finance Corporation is to be passed this afterndon. 

As explained to the House when I spoke on this question 
before, perhaps the most important reason for extending the 
period within which the corporation may make loans is to keep 
intact its cash balances, so that whatever system of personal 
farm credits is hereafter adopted there will be sufficient money 
which can be diverted from the War Finance Corporation to 
start the new system fully equipped to take care of farm credits 
adequately. 

If I were to criticize the bill introduced by Mr. ANDERSON 
it would be to suggest that the amount of cash capital pro- 
posed by him—$1,000,000 fer each bank—is entirely too small 
to take care of the business which will doubtless be offered. 
In the plan proposed by Mr. ANDERSON, and in any plan yet 
suggested, and under the plan now being worked out by a com- 
mittee of the farm bloc it is proposed that there shall be cre- 
ated a division or department of each Federal land bank to 
handle personal farm credits for the purpose of financing farm 
business where production requires from six months to three 
years, and to do this money is to be raised by the issuance of 
bonds secured by such farm paper, 


Anyone who has given careful thought to this subjeet will 
agree that it will not be possible to handle such business to 
advantage and sell the bonds unless they are offered in com- 
Saree large amounts, and the bonds can not be sold with 
security d for their payment until after the loans have 
been made and the money advanced. To do this each bank 
should have $7,500,000 capital to finance commodity farm 
production. 

The United States Grain Corporation made profits amount- 
ing to $48,000,000. These profits were made entirely out of 
handling grain produced by farmers, and in all fairness belongs 
to them. Large profits have been and are now being made by 
the War Finance Corporation. I venture to say that the profits 
made by the United States Grain Corporation plus. the profits 
made by the War Finance Corporation. will be sufficient to 
adequately capitalize the proposed personal farm-credit di- 
vision of each of the Federal land banks, and the entire origi- 
nal fund supplied by the Government to the War Finance Cor- 
poration can be returned to the general fund of the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tlemau from North Dakota? 

There was no Objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I have not risen to discuss any 
measure now before this Congress. For more than a year now, 
since I have been privileged to take part in the deliberations of 
the House, we have heard in practically every utterance before 
us one constant monotone of “ Trade.” 

There has been the constant jingle in our ears of dollars and 
cents. And I make no objection that such has been true. It has 
been necessary, for the people whom we represent have been 
laboring under terrible material need. Their loads have been 
heavy with tax, and have been heavier with more or less arti- 
ficial conditions, which in many instances have taken from the 
money value of their raw products and have added to the cost 
of their bare necessities. It is not for me in the present instance 
to discuss whether or not our efforts here have availed anything, 
or why or how they have failed. Those things we have all dis- 
cussed, and will discuss again. But certain it is that we could 
in no wise have discharged the duties pertinent to the office 
which we hold had we not for these months addressed ourselves 
very largely to matters of revenue and public expenditure, of 
debt and credit, and rate and trade. 

But as I say, with your indulgence, Mr, Chairman, and with 
the indulgence of my fellow Members, I want to turn aside for 
these few minutes. I shall discuss, I believe, a matter of public 
policy no less pertinent to our office and, I venture, no less vital 
to our national welfare. Christ said to us that man should not 
live by bread alone. Nor shall a nation. Coequal with our 
national material consciousness we must have a national moral 
consciousness. We must have, and do have, a national character. 
That character, in the nation as well as in the individual, 
grows out of the past. “ We are a part of all that we have met.” 
In the uation, as in the individual, it is fatal to turn toward 
the past and to take our being in it. But it is equally fatal to 
face the future without a consciousness of the past. The man of 
character does not talk largely to the people he meets of the 
fires which have molded his character, but as he faces a new 
testing he has within himself faith and courage born out of the 
past. So the nation which parades over much its “ glorious 
past” argues its own youthfulness. Nevertheless it does become 
us to speak on occasions of our national past and reverently to 
take counsel of it. 

We have again reached Decoration Day. My mother bore 
me, Mr. Speaker, almost within earshot of the guns at Shiloh 
and Corinth. The first time I ever lay in my father’s arms I 
lay against the Confederate gray. Until recent years Decoration 
Day meant little to me. My people, when they thought of it at 
all, thought of it as a day peculiarly given over to sectionalism. 
When they read addresses made in the National Capitol on that 
day they occasionally found, f am afraid, things which offended 
and wounded. When they read articles which came to them in 
national publications they sometimes put down their papers 
wondering whether there had been reunion or conquest. Need- 
less to say, gentlemen, this feeling of separateness on our ‘part, 
or on the part of any group of American citizens, constitutes 
a menace to the well-being of the Nation. It is a matter of 
urgent public policy to go about healing such a breach. And we, 
all of us, feel, I am sure, devoutly thankful that se great prog- 
ress has been made, 
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the Confederate veterans of Washington on their memorial 
day at Arlington. By generous request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Garnett] my address was published in the 
Recorp. With a definite purpose, I quete a few passages: 

We are met— 


I said— 


in historic Arlington, made sacred by its consecration to be the resting, 
place of thousands who have dedicated their lives to their country’s 
cause. 

Far be it from me on such an occasion to utter words that would stir 
sectional strife or arouse animosity of any kind. Yet to us of the 
South, Aslingtoe. is a place of peculiar consecration and peculiar sor- 
row. Linked with ft indelibly in our minds and hearts is the name and 
silent ry of Robert BE. Lee, whe has been called “the most stainless 
of earthly commanders and, save in fortune, the greatest.” A man who, 
in the words of Ben Hill, of Georgia, was— 

“Cesar without his ambition, Frederick without his tyranny, Na- 
poleon without his selfishness, and Washington without his reward. 

This immediate spot whereon we meet is made to us the holy of 
holies by the graves of hundreds ef heroes of the “lost cause,” mis- 
takenly so called, and by the living benediction of this remnant of that 
army which, considering all its disadvantages and handicaps, fought a 
fight that wil: be the wonder and admiration of historians for all ages. 

» army of which a Union soldier who had followed Sherman against 
Joseph E. Johnson said: 

“When you hear a northern man speak disparagingly of the southern 
soldiers you may kuow that he never came up against them. We who 
had to face that thin line of rebel gray knew that we were disputing 
with just about the best valor the world ever saw.” 

No, gentlemen of the old Confederacy, no man ever faced you and 
called Bs coward. They may through misunderstanding have thought 
your ideals perverted; they may through misinformation have believed 
your aims sordid; they may through imexperience have imagined you 
barbarians; but I find that they all, speaking as with authority, render 
you the homage of Rudyard Kipling, in paraphrase : 
“ He’s a daisy, he’s a ducky, he’s a lamb, 
He’s a injia-rubber idiet on a spree. 
He’s the only thing that doesn’t care a damn 
' Por a re ent of Yankee Infantry. 
So here’s to you, rebel soldier, in your home in Dixie lan’, 
You’re a poor benighted heathen, but a first-class fightin’ man.” 


You were not rebels, you were not traitors; you were patriots, and 
American foo nap Yeu fonght for rights guaranteed to your fathers 
under an American compact. When that guaranty was erased by the 
sword and a “higher law,” as they said, was written in its place, as 
Americans you a ted the decision. 

You have been called upon to pay tribute to the valor of the North, 
and gladly you have paid it. s worthy foemen you have honored 
them; as honest foemen you have respected them; as reunited brethren 
you have worked with them; as comrades in arms your sons have shed 
a common blood under a common flag with theirs ough two wars in 
common cause. For more than half a century your money has been 
added to theirs to pension the veterans of the Grand Army, against 
which sree fought; to buy, beautify, and maintain Federal cemeteries 
from ttysburg to Vicksburg; te erect monuments to their leaders. 

Here in Arlington you are permitted to bury your dead; you have 
been permitted to ra your monuments. Yet you look here on the 
home of Robert E. Lee, kept not as the home of Lee but as a house of 
business and convenience, stripped of every vestige of its former b 

Within the week the President of our Nation has declared of the 
North and South: 

“Phere is no longer any sign of conflict. We are united in the 
sweetest concord that ever united men.” 

The Secretary of the ae has said publicly in a southern city: 

“TI am a northerner, but first I am an American. You can not take 
her a my pride in Lee and Jackson and Pickett and your immortal 

‘orrest.” 

This is nobly spoken. And if its leaders can speak thus, can not 
the Nation? hen let the names of Lee, of Jackson, of Stuart, of 
Forrest, of Semmes, and of Davis take their rightful places by the 
names of Grant, Thomas, Sheridan, Sherman, Farragut, and Lincoln. 
Is it reasonable to deny this simply because they lived south of the 
Mason-Dixon line; simply because they fought against the Govern- 
ment that kept its seat in Washington? Are there no preeedents? 
Have you fo ten that the body of Cromwell was hanged at Tyburn, 
and that to-day the Island Kingdom is, filled with statues to bim, 
erected by a Government peers the same name as that which he de- 
stroyed? Is there not echoing in your ears even now the voice of a 
Briton declaring the rebel Washington to be the “greatest Englishb- 
man” ? is 5-49 

Let us teach the children of the Nation that American valor is 
American valor, wherever found. Let the home of Lee, as the home of 
Washington, be held sacred in the hearts of the people. Let it be kept 
im its original form and beauty, the peculiar eare and treasure of the 
Daughters of the Confederacy, as Mount Vernon is kept by a band of 
noble women. 

Then, indeed, will “ we dwell together in the sweetest concord that 
ever united men.” Then, indeed, will we be not northerners and 
southerners, but Americans. Then, indeed, will the blood of your 
young men at San Juan Hill, at Beleau Woods, and at the Argonne, 
shed under a common flag and in a common cause, have sealed our 
hearts with a bend eternal. 


When this speech went out I received kind letters from friends 
North and South. One of the kindest was from the gentleman 
from. California [Mr. Osnorne], who has the distinction of being 
the one old Union soldier in this House. I take the liberty to 
quote a part of that letter. 

The more inseparably we are cemented— 

He said— 


the greater will be our country. Nothing to that end should go un- 

done. Much already has been done; perhaps all can not be done whilst 

ze bath ting. But we may believe and fervently 
w . 


hope that some day 
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A year ago—on the 5th of June—lI had the honor to address: 
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Not many days ago we heard a southern Democrat on this 
floer speak of General Grant, “ Who was as generous as he was 
brave”; and we have witnessed under the very shadow of the 
Capitol the unveiling of the Grant Memorial, where the most 
striking tribute paid to the Union commander came from the 
present commander ef the United Confederate Veterans. 

Why should it not be so? Men who are gallant enough to fight 
as these men fought are usually generous enough to do each 
other justice when the fight is over. It is typical of the spirit 
of the Nation. The great objective to which we all are now 
striving is permanent world peace; and the eyes of the werld 
are turned to America for leadership. If we are to lead the 
world to peace we must be at peace among ourselves. 

Twenty-five years ago I came to Washington, as people do oc- 
easionally, with a party of sightseers—about 100 persens, all 
of them southerners. Most of them were on their first visit to 
Washington. I noted with grief, and yet with appreval, their 
expressions of disappointment that in and around the splendid 
residence of Robert E. Lee there was not one thing to remind 
us by atmosphere that this was once his home, There mingled 
into our party a stalwart New Englander who had come to visit 
the grave of his father. As he heard these expressions from my 
southern friends he quietly remarked, “I dom’t blame them. I 
should feel that way myself.” 

From that day to this I have had a growing convietion that 
this thing ought to be changed, and that one day it would be 
changed. There is reason enough in the man, Lee, himself for 
the change. “ His enemies themselves being judges,” he stands 
as one of the purest and gentlest and at the same time one of 
the most brilliant and hereic men in American history. 

I need not argue other reasons. They are obvious. The 
leyalty of the South is established—sealed with the blood of 
her sons. Before the secession she had given largely to the 
building of the Nation. Simce the reunion she has given just 
as generously. I would not say that she has come back to the 
Nation conquered, because in her attitude toward the Govern- 
ment she has exhibited none of the animus of the defeated 
and none of the sniveling of the cowed. I do not know an- 
other case in history where a people have mastered themselves 
with the strength and poise of their own character as hers 
have. In Europe—and I mean no reftectien—such a situation 
as existed at the close of the Civil War in this country would 
have been the breeding for a score of wars and provincial 
hatreds to a dozen generations. The South has come back with 
head erect and eyes unafraid, having fought te her last energy 
for a principle which she considered vital, but accepting the 
verdict of battle with good grace and honest courage. 

As my good friend, Mr. Ossp@gne, agreed in the letter to 
which I have referred, we each fought as Americans for what 
we believed to be American rights, and the valor of both sides 
is a heritage to all Americans. 

If this bretherhood does exist in our hearts it is certainly 
reasonable to expect that it be given material expression and 
that we make haste to remove such material conditions as exist 
in contradiction to it. 

May I make this suggestion? What would have been the 
reaction in the minds and hearts of most.of the gentlemen here 
had the South oppesed the erection of the Grant or the- Lincoln 
Memorial? And who did not feel a thrill of gratitude and joy 
when the South so wholeheartedly entered into the dedication 
of those memorials? We do not offer the erection of a memorial. 
We simply offer the proper preservation of one. Is it fitting 
that any should oppose? There has “ come to the kingdom for 
such a time as this” an advocate of the Lee memorial who is 
greater than I, one who is peculiarly fitted for the work and 
who is in position to promote it more effectively and more 
gracefully, I am sure, than any of us here. She is a woman, a 
Virginian by birth an@ a New Englander by parentage, a,woman 
of broad culture and large ability, a writer of distinction, the 
wife of a New England Senator. By birth and lineage and by 
ability and social position she is equipped to influence- the 
people North and South. I refer to Mrs. Frances Parkinson 
Keyes. 

At Riehmond, Va., and elsewhere she has eloquently acvo- 
cated the proper maintenance of the Arlington Mansion through 
the agency of the United Daughters of the Confederacy. 
fPhrough her charming “ Letters from a Senator’s wife,” pub- 
lished in Good Housekeeping, she has aroused the interest of 
people over the entire country, and by her personal efforts here 
im Washington she has gained assurance of support. In due 
time, when preliminaries have been properly arranged, we hope 
te see proceedings instituted which will give the United Daugh- 
the Confederacy proper authority for restoring the home 
and for saving it to his memory as Mount Vernon has 


& 
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been restored and maintained to the memory of Washington. 
To that end I bespeak the cooperation and support of Members 
of this House and of Americans everywhere. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the REecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Ohairman, I desire to yield the balance 
of my time to my colleague, Mr. Luce. I think I have 42 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts yields 
42 minutes to his colleage {Mr. LUCE]. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 37 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee, having under consideration the 
bill (S. 2775) to extend for one year the powers of the War 


Finance Corporation to make advances under the provisions. 


of the act entitled “An act to amend the War Finance Cor- 
poration act, approved April 5, 1918, as amended, to provide 
relief for producers of and dealers in agricultural products, 
and for other purposes,” approved August 24, 1921, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. WALSH, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 

absence, for one day,.on account of business. 
ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 22 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
June 3, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


621. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, transmitting copy of a cablegram received from 
Hon. C, M: Cotterman, president of the American Chamber of 
Cemmerce of the Philippine Islands, was taken from the 
amet table and referred to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BARKLEY; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 11477. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the Freeburn Toll Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across 
the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River, in Pike County, Ky.; 
ene amendment (Rept. No. 1056). Referred to the House 
‘alendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. VINSON: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 10555. A 
bill for the relief of Russell Wilmer Johnson; with an amend- 


ment (Rept. No. 1057). 
:Whole House. 

Mr. KRAUS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 968. A 
bill to change the retired status of Chief Pay Clerk R. EB. Ames, 
United States Navy, retired; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1058). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. STEPHENS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 9081. 
A bill-to reimburse certain persons for loss of private funds 
while they were patients at the United States Naval Hospital, 
Naval Operating Base, Hampton Roads, Va.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1059). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


Referred to the Committee of the 


Mr. PATTERSON of New Jersey: Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. H. R. 8683. A bill for the relief of John F. O'Neil; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1060). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McCORMICK : Committee on the Public Lands, §. 2004. 
An act for the relief of the First International Bank of Sweet- 
grass, Mont.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1061). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce was discharged from the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11740) providing for a preliminary examina- 
tion of the Brazos River, Tex., with a view to the control of its 
Fo ae the same was referred to the Committee on Flood 

ntrol, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 11869) to authorize the sale 
of lands and plants not longer needed for Indian administrative 
#r allotment purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11870) to define the availability of a de- 
ficiency appropriation for sapport of Indian schools; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11871) for the 
further protection of homestead and desert-land entrymen of 
public lands where, subsequent to entry, the mineral deposits are 
embraced in permits or leases, or are otherwise disposed of; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. ~ 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 11872) to amend sections 
7, 8, and 9 of the Panama Canal act; to amend sections 288, 
289, 342, 343, 368, and 461 of the Penal Code of the Canal Zone; 
and section 2 of the Executive order of July 9, 1914, establishing 
rules and regulations for the opening and navigation of the Pan- 
ama Canal and approaches thereto, including all water under its 
jurisdiction; to amend section 6 of an act entitled “An act 
extending certain privileges of canal employees to other officials 
on the Canal Zone and authorizing the President to make rules 
and regulations affecting health, sanitation, quarantine, taxa- 
tion, public roads, self-propelled vehicles, and police powers 
on the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, including provision 
as to certain fees, money: orders, and interest deposits,’ ap- 
proved August 21, 1916; and to regulate divorces in the Canal 
Zone, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FISH: Resolution (H. Res. 360) for the immediate 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 322; to the Committee 
on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOWLING: A bill (H. R. 11873) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to sell and patent to George M. Bailey 
certain lands; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BRENNAN: A bill (H. R. 11874) for the relief of 
Kathleen Blackwell; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. BURTON: A bill (H.R. 11875) granting a pension to 
Alice L. Byers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11876) for the relief of Margaret Moser ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EDMONDS (by request): A bill (H. R. 11877) for 
the relief of the International Manufacturers’ Sales Co. of 
America (Ine.) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 11878) granting an increase 
of pension to William T. Litteral; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RIDDICK: A bill (H. R. 11879) for the relief of 
Elizabeth McKeller; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 11880) grant- 
ing a pension to Frances B. Eaton; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11881) grant- 
ing a pension to Grant Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H.-R. 11882) granting a pension to Sarah Huar- 
ris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. BR. 11883) granting a pension to Nancy D. 
Kitts; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11884) granting a pension to Bennie Nel- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. WEBSTER: A bili (H. R. 11885) authorizing the 
issuance of patent to the Pioneer Educational Seciety and its 
successors for certain lands in the diminished Colville Indian 
Reservation, State of Washington; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5868. By the SPEAKER (by request) : Resolution adopted by 
the Cleveland Grays, urging the passage of House bill 11066, 
for the establishment, nmaintenance, and organization of a naval 
reserve; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

5869;'By“Mri DOWELL: Resolution adopted by the Presby- 
tery of Indianola, Iowa, indorsing House Joint Resolution 131; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5870. Also, resolution adopted by the Presbytery of Indianola, 
Iowa, indorsing Senate Joint Resolution 31; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

5871. Also, resolution adopted by the Presbytery of Indianola, 
Iowa, indorsing House bill 9753; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

5872. By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Resolution from the Sole 
Fasteners’ Local, No. 111, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 
Brockton, Mass., asking that the Government of the United 
States recognize the present government of Russia, and estab- 
oo trade relations therewith; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

5873. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolution adopted by the Boston 
Central Labor Union, Boston, Mass., urging an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United, States granting to Congress the 
power to enact legislation to make uniform in the United States 
a child-labor law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5874. By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: Petition of Vermont 
State Baptist Convention indorsing House bill 9753, to secure 
Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5875. Also petition of Vermont State Baptist Convention, in- 
dorsing Senate Joint Resolution 81, proposing a constitutional 
amendment authorizing Congress to enact uniform laws on 
the subject of marriage and divorce; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5876. Also, petition of Vermont State Baptist Convention, in- 
dorsing House Joint Resolution 131, proposing a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting polygamy and polygamous cohabita- 
tion in the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5877. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of National Committee on 
American Japanese Relations, New York City, N. Y., as affected 
ane Washington conference; to the Committee on Foreign 

rs. 

5878. Also, petition of the American Cotton Oil Co., New 
York City, N. Y., relative to the proposed duty on oriental 
vegetable oils; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5879. By Mr. RAKHER: Petition of Commercial Standards 
Council of New York, N. Y., indorsing and urging the passage 
of House bill 10159, to prohibit bribery and other corrupt trade 
practices; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5880. Also, petition of the Pennzoil Co., of Los Angeles, Calif., 
protesting against any changes in the transportation act of 
1920, as proposed by Senate bill 1150 and House bill 6861; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
Sarurpay, June 3, 1922. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 
The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


Ss, 

The VICE PRWSIDENT. What is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I presume the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. McCumber] desires to take up the tariff bill, and after 
it is laid before the Senate I shall suggest that we have a quo- 
rum. 

Mr. SMOOT. The pending question is on the brick paragraph. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the bill was laid aside—— 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Temporarily. 
2 = UNDERWOOD. Yes; and it has to be laid before the 
Senate. 
4 Ms. McCUMBER. I ask that the bill be laid before the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, 
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The Reaprine Creek. The bill (H. R. 7456) to provide reve- 
nue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage 
the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I think we had better let 
the absent Senators know that the tariff bill is before the Senate 
again. So I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Gooding 
Hale 
Harris 
rrison 


Ha 
Heflin 


Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 


New - Spencer 


peeerry Stanley 


Ison Sterling 
—— 
n 


Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ga. 


Watson, Ind. 

Rawson Williants 
Gerry Robinson Willis 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was requested by the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Firercuer] to announce that he is unavoid- 
ably absent to-day on account of illness. I desire to have the 
announcement stand for the day. ~ 

Mr. McKINLEY. I was requested to announce that the Sema- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Norris}, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Kryves], and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Ken- 
pRICK] are absent at a meeting of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I am in receipt of certain reso- 
lutions adopted by the Central Republican Club, of New York 
City, calling the attention of the Senate to the’failure of the 
Senate to enact the Dyer antilynching bill. The resolutions are 
signed by President Arthur B. Murtha and by Executive Member 
David B. Costuma. I move that the resolutions be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by the Grade 
Teachers’ Club, of Kansas City, Kans., favoring the enactment 
6f legislation creating a department of education, which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I present a resolution adopted by the 
Grand Chapter, Order Bastern Star, of Louvisiama, dated May 11, 
of this year, memorializing Congress to pass promptly the 
Towner-Sterling educational bill. The resolution is very brief, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the 
Reoorp and referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be printed 
in the Recoxp, as follows: 

Orpgr OF THE EASTERN STAR, GRAND CHAPTER OF LOUISIANA, 
. New Orleans, La. 
Resolutions adopted by Grand Chapter, Order of the Hastern Star, of 
Louisiana, May 11, 1922. 


t Wreween, se safety of our country depends upon an intelligent elec- 
orate; an “ 
Whereas our public schools are the foundation stone of our educa- 
tional system; and 

Whereas there is pending before the Congress of the United States 
what is called the Pownet Sterling Dill in the interest of the public- 
school system of the country; and 

Whereas the passage of the Towner-Sterling bill would be to the 
best interests of our loved land: Therefore be it 

Resolwed, That the Grand Coagiet of the Order of the Bastern Star 
of Louisiana, in annual convention assembled, do hereby strongly in- 
dorse the Towner-Sterling bill and urge that the Senators and Con- 
ressmen of Louisiana exert every effort for its passage at an early 
ate; be it further 

Resolwed, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to each United 
States Senator and Tae from Louisiana, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education of the House of Representatives and Senate at 
Washington, and to Congressman NER and Senator STERLING. 


Mr. BROUSSARD presented the following letter with an 
accompanying resolution, which were referred to the Commiitee 
on Education and Labor and ordered to be printed in the 
Recor: 


ORDER OF THE EASTERN STAR, GRAND CHAPTER OF LOUISIANA, 
New Orleana, La., May 28, 1922. 


MeNary 
Moses 
Myers 
Neilso 


ial 
Dillingham 
Ernst 
France 


Pomerene 


Senator Epwin 8. Brovussarp, 
United States Senate, Washington. 

My Dear Senator Broussard: In keeping with in@ructions, I 
inclosing herewith of resolution adopted at our recent meeting of 
the Grand Chapter, er of the Eastern Star, at Lake Charles, with 
request that you introdace same in the RESSIONAL RECORD. 

Assuring you of our appreciation of any cousideration you may give 
this matter, I am, 

Yours yery truly, 
F. B. NELKEN, Grand Secretary. 
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Oxper OF THE Eastern Star, Grand CHAPTER OF LOUISIANA, 
New Orleans, La, 
Resolutions adopted by Grand Chapter, Order of the Eastern Star, of 
Louisiana. 

Whereas the safety of our country depends upon an intelligent 
electorate ; and 

Whereas our public schools are the foundation stone of our educa- 
tional system; and 

Whereas there is pending before the Congress of the United States 
what is calle@d the Towner-Sterling bill in. the interest of the public- 
school system of the country ; and 

Whereas the passage of the Towner-Sterling bill would be to the best 
interestS of our beloved land: ‘Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Grand Chapter of the Order of the Eastern Star 
of Louisiana in annual convention assembled do hereby strongly indorse 
the owner-Sterling bill and urge that the Senators and Congressmen 
of Louisiana exert every effort for its passage at an early date; and 
be it further 

Resolwed, That copy of this resolution be forwarded to each United 
States Senator and Congressman from Louisiana, chairman of the 
Committee on Education of the House of Representatives and Senate 
at Washington, and to Congressman Towner and Senator SrTex.ine. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 468) for the relief of Charles Hurst (Rept. No. 
740) ; and 

A bill (S. 3118) for the relief of Herbert E. Meilstrup (Rept. 
No. 741). 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 5918) for the relief of the Michigan 
Boulevard Building Co., reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 742) thereon. 


He also, from the same committee, to which was referred ‘of | 


bill (H. R. 5349) to amend the act authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to settle claims for damages to private property aris- 
ing from collisions with naval vessels, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 743) thereon. 

Mr. SPENCER. In behalf of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr,. 
Harretp}] and in his name, I report back favorably without 
amendment from the Committee on Claims the bill (S, 34138) 
for the relief of the city of New York, and F submit a report 
(No, 744) thereon. 

Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2294) to confer jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to ascertain the cost to the Alaska Commercial 
Co., a corporation, and the amount expended by it from Novem- 
ber 5, 1920, to April 18, 1921, in repairing and rebuilding the 
wharf belonging to said company at Duteh Harbor. Alaska, 
which wharf was damaged and partially destroyed on or about 


November 5, 1920, through collision therewith of the United | 


States steamship Saturn, United States Navy, and to render 
judgment therefor, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 745) thereon. 


Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 


to which was referred the bill (S. 3630) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act for making 
further and more effectual provision for the national defense, 
and for other purposes, approved June 5, 1916, and to estab- 
lish military justice,” approved June 4, 1920, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 746) thereon. 

Mr. CALDER, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which were referred the 
tollowing resolutions, reported them each without amendment: 

A resolution (S. Res. 294) amending Senate Resolution 282, 
directing the Secretary of the Interior to send to the Senate 
certain detailed information as to oil leases made by the de- 
partment within naval oil reserves Nos. 1 and 2 in California 
and No. 3 in Wyoming, agreed to April 29, 1922; and 

A resolution (S. Res. 295) amending Senate Resolution 292, 
directing the Committee on Manufactures to investigate and 
report to the Senate the conditions of the crude-oil and gasoline 
markets during the years 1920, 1921, and to date in 1922, agreed 
to April 20 (calendar day, May 13), 1922. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


sills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

3y Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3674) authorizing the use of special canceling 
stamp in the post office at Cuero, Tex.; toe the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 8675) granting the consent of Congress to the county 
courts of Howard and Saline Counties, in the State of Missouri, 
to construct a bridge across the Missouri River; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 
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ADDITIONAL SENATE EMPLOYEES, 


Mr. FRANCE submitted the following resolution (S, Res. 
299), which was read: 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to employ such additional pages, doorkeepers, and attendants as he may 
decm necessary to relieve the present employees from excessive duties 
because of long hours due to night sessions and that the said additional 
employees be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. FRANCE. If there is no. objection, I should like to ask 
for the immediate consideration of. the resolution, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think it has to go to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Centingent Expenses of the 
Senate. It proposes to make a payment out of the contingent 
fund, : . j 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution+wilkbe-weferred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 

MESSAGE FROM, THE : HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr, Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 


; the bill (S. 539) to further amend an act entitled “An act 


to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as amended. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 11345) authorizing the construction of a bridge actoss 
the Allegheny River at or near Freeport, Pa:, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 11845) authorizing the construction of a 
bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Freeport, Pa., 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. . 
THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBRER. If the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Stran- 
LEY] is ready, I would like to return to paragraph 201, fire 
brick. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
paragraph will be stated. 

The Reapvinc CrerK. The pending amendment is the amend- 
ment offered by the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropin- 
son] to the amendment of the senior Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. McCuMBER]. 

The senior Senator from North Dakota has moved to strike 
out paragraph 201 and to insert a new paragraph 201 as fol- 


The pending amendment in that 


| lows: 


Par. 201. Bath brick, chrome brick, and fire brick, not specially 
provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem; magnesite brick, three-fourths 
of 1 cent per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

The senior Senator from Arkansas moves to strike out “25” 
before “ per cent” and to insert “ 10,” 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr, President, the ptinciple invoived is much 
more vital than the duty imposed by the proposed Smoot amend- 
ment upon fire brick. We can not judge of the importance of 
this particular item by the duty imposed. It is highly illustra- 
tive, however, of the character of the bill. It furnishes a_ strik- 
ing illustration of the fact that this proposed tariff measure is 
not founded upon any principle, either of free trade or of pro- 
tection. 

In a recent address on behalf of the fire-brick producers of 
the country the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooptnc] made an 
especial plea for the imposition of a duty upon brick produced 
in his State. In the course of that address he read a letter from 
J. B. Watson, of Troy, Idaho, the manager of the Idaho Fire 
Brick Co., in which that gentleman states his reason for seeking 
a duty upon fire brick, I ask unanimous consent to’ insert in 
the Recorp at this point that portion of theletter of Mr. Watson 
which was quoted by the Senator from Idaho. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter, referred to is as follows: 


Troy, IpaAno, April 3, 1922. 
Hon. F. R. Gooprne, *. 


United States Senatc, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senaror: We believe the new tariff bill has passed the House 
of Congress and is now up for discussion in the House of Senators. 
We do not know whether the import tariff on imported fire brick has 
been increased from 10 per cent, as it was, or not. We earnestly ask 
yourself to use your best efforts to have this tariff increased from 10 
per cent to 25 per cent, 

We are-selling very few brick in Kverett, Seattle, Tacoma, or Port- 
land. Any business we are getting is from inland points, 
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FACTS TO BE REMPMBERED. 


Ocean freight rate from the Clyde River in Scotland and the Tyne 
River in England to Seattle and other Pacific coast ports is only a 
few cents more per ton than the railroad freights are from Troy, 
Idaho, or Spokane, Wash., to Seattle and other Pacific ports. Then, 
in Seotland a very great deal of the labor necessary in manufacturing 
the fire brick is done by females. 

As to fire brick imported from Clayburn, British Columbia: The rail- 
road freight, Clayburn to Seattle, is 17 cents and to Tacoma is 18 cents 

r hundredweight. Our rate to Seattle and Tacoma is 21} cents per 

undredweight, a difference of $3.15 to Seattle and $2.45 to Tacoma 
per 1,000 brick in favor of Clayburn, British Columbia. Besides this, 
this Clayburn company use cheap Hindu labor at their plant, and, fur- 
ther, on account of Hindu and Chinese labor in the coal mines, their 
coal is much cheaper in price than our coal is. 

Again, the Canadian import tariff on fire brick, United States manu- 
facture, is 22 per cent, with 2 per cent sales tax; total, 24} per 
cat, Fo Se 

Mr. STANLEY. 
Idaho said: 

So that is the condition the brickmakers in my State have to meet. 
The manufacturers in Canada employ Hindu labor not only in the brick- 


ards but in the coal mines. omen laborers are employed in Scot- 
and, and that is what the brick plants of the West must meet. The 


After reading that letter the Senator from 


more than we have to pay in Idaho, That is the condition which con- 
fronts the two little manufacturing plants we have in our State, and 
that is the real issue before Congress and before the Senate to-day, 
whether we will fix a rate which will equalize the difference which 
exists in the costs of production of any product, whether it is brick or 
anything else, and pee us a chance to work our factories. The other 
side is not even willing to give our citizens the same protection that 
Canada gives theirs as against the United States. It is a simple, plain 
story, but it prnennae the whole tariff question as to protection, and it 
will be found to apply to every industry and every case, if Senators 
on the other side will just take the time to make an honest investiga- 
tion, instead of casting insults across the aisle to this side, talking 
about the bill having been framed behind closed doors in the interest 
of pe wealth, in all of which they know there is no truth at all. 

gave up a great deal of time while this bill was being framed and 
saw a great deal of the efforts of the committee. 
harder than they did, and this is the best tariff bill that has ever 
been presented to Congress protecting the interests of this whole 
country. 

After that address, and after the statement of the Senator 
from Idaho that we were not willing to give our own citizens 
the same protection that was given to citizens of Canada—and 
it is a fact that there is a 25 per cent ad valorem duty, includ- 
ing a sales tax, on brick imported into Canada, while there is 
none upon such exports—this schedule, as I understand, was 
reviewed by the official reviewers on the other side of the aisle 
and mutilated accordingly. They returned an amendment pro- 
viding for free brick, with the exception of fire brick, mag- 
nesite brick, and two or three other peculiar kinds of brick, 
but embodying a modest and simple proviso that in the event 
any other country imposed a duty on brick we were to impose 
a like duty, a retaliatory duty, or, as the Senator 7rom North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumBeEr] calls it, a “ countervailing” duty, 

Mr. President, it is a fact that the only brick of any im- 
portance that is imported into this country comes from Canada, 
and, therefore, the proposed countervailing duty is nothing 
more nor less than a retaliatory duty upon such Canadian 
exports. The protection afforded is identically the same as if 
the committee had honestly and candidly imposed a 25 per cent 
duty on ordinary brick and the same duty upon fire brick. 

Upon a superficial view, with no other item before us, it | 
might be plausibly contended that if a 25 per cent duty is im- | 
posed on brick coming into Canada we should impose a 25 per, 
eent duty upon brick which Canada exports to this country; | 
but, Mr. President, this continual nagging at Canadian ex- | 
ports; this attempt to build a tariff wall along the Canadian 
border is the most indefensible, the most unwise, and the | 
smallest piece of politics that was ever played by intelligent | 
legislators. The future political economist or the future his- | 
torian in reviewing the industrial progress of this country will 
pause either in pity or amazement at this effort to prevent re- | 
ciprocal trade relations between Canada and the United States. | 

The same physical conditions exist in both countries. The | 
Great Plains and the valley of the Mississippi extend across the | 
Canadian border; the same mountain ranges run from Canada 
through the United States and that part of Canada which is | 
industrially developed happens to be a narrow strip 400 miles 
wide and 4,000 miles long, producing, in the main, raw materials. | 
This attempt of the United States to keep Douglas fir and pine | 
and wool and metal, the raw materials of Canada, from the 
smelters and the mills and the factories of the United States 
has compelled the producers of raw materials in Canada to 
build a per capita mileage of railroads 300 per cent greater than 
in the United States, and has resulted in the development of 
mills in the eastern portion of Canada, in many instances, 
3,000 miles from the seat of the production of the raw materials. 


No men ever worked 
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freight rate the foreigners have to pay is about the same or a little 
| 


| of the open-hearth furnace. 


| as many fire brick exported as imported. 





For the year ending June 30, 1920, we received from Canada 
in copper, precious metals, nickel, asbestos, lumber and timber, 
furs and fur skins, and pulp wood to a value of $253,089,155. 
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Mr. President, Senators on the other side may talk about 
a little countervailing duty against Canada, but by this bill it 
is proposed to impose a duty upon salt coming from Canada. 
whereas salt may be imported into Canada free. We are 
exporting annually to Canada from ten to fourteen million dol- 
lars’ worth of corn, with no Canadian tariff on the commodity, 
whereas on the Canadian corn a duty is imposed. Potatoes 
and flour may be exported by us to Canada free upon condi- 
tion that we grant a like privilege. Canada is to-day receiving 
free into her ports $23,921,938 worth of our tropical and semi- 
tropical fruits; she receives without any import duty neariy 
$27,000,000 worth of our cotton. Of corn, manufactured to- 
baeco, electrical and gas apparatus, the latter of which enter 
Canada practically free, we shipped into Canada in 1920 nearly 
$40,000,000 worth. In addition to that, Canada takes our gaso- 
line, peanut oil, soya beans, such brick as is not manufactured 
in Canada, iron ore, brass and copper scrap, nickel, wool, native 
hides, furs and skins, and they all enter Canada free, whereas 
we impose enormous duties against Canada. In spite and in 
face of the liberal policy pursued by Canada, it is proposed 
that we shall slap her in the face with a petty countervailing 
duty on a few wheelbarrow loads of bricks. It would have been 
infinitely better to have left your bill as it was than for the 
purposes of small politics to have taken this gratuitous slap at 
the Canadian Government. 

Mr. President, let us look at this brick schedule a minute 
and see what is the necessity for this tax on brick. If a duty 
upon fire brick were of any material benefit, I should be, from 
personal or selfish reasons, the last to appear against it. 

The fire-brick kilns of my own State in any one day in the 
year produce more fire brick than is produced in the State of 
Idaho in a year. The production of fire brick, upon which you 
place this heavy duty, is an important industry. It is a scien- 
tific industry. It is essential to the smelting of metals. It is 
an essential item in every home. The fire brick makes the 
backs of your’ stoves. It goes into your fireplaces, and the 
seconds and the less fine brick are peculiarly fitted, on account 
of their hardness, to the building of roads and the erection uf 
public and private buildings of all kinds. As I stated once 
before upon the floor of the Senate, in the little town of New 
Cumberland, W. Va.—a town of three or four thousand inhab- 
itants—where they have vast veins of fire clay, the streets are 
paved with fire brick, the houses are builded with it, and the 
tonnage from the little village of New Cumberland, where they 
have these vast brick industries, exceeds in weight the entire 
freight from the imperial city of Memphis. 

These brick must be made scientifically. It is not a simple 
matter to make fire brick. It_i@ not a question of a few 
ignorant laborers. These brick are made to stand three or four 
thousand degrees of heat. They are the component parts of 
one of the most wonderful and scientific of mechanisms. With 
the exception of the steam engine and various electrical de- 
vices, I know of nothing that has done more to make the United 
States the industrial master of the world than the perfection 
Until this furnace was perfected 
all our steel had to be made in a Bessemer converter holding a 
few tons, operated at great.cost, and using no other material 
than the Bessemer ore of the Mesabi Range, for the reason 
that all of the basic ores all over the United States were too 
high in phosphorus to make steel; they were used only for cast- 
ings. With Schwab’s perfection of the open-hearth furnace 
we produced a finer quality of basic steel than by the use of 
the Bessemer ore, and it made every single pound of ore in the 
United States immediately available for the highest purposes 
of fabricated steel, and every one of these open-hearth furnaces 
is made of fire brick. These fire brick stand only a few heats 
and then they must be torn down and builded over again. 

Our exports of fire brick in the year 1920 amounted to $82,- 
570,000 and our imports amounted to $4,200,225—twenty times 
In addition to that, 
we have put heavy duties upon the various widely scattered 
chemicals that go into these brick. It must be remembered 
that an ordinary rock, like serpentine, will fuse at 700 degrees. 
Limestone is put in the furnace because it melts more quickly 
than the ore; and yet by the careful and scientific selection of 
Gays and chemicals ground up and mixed together a brick is 
produced which will withstand a heat of over 3,000 degrees and 
hold 5 or 6 tons of molten metal boiling like a caldron. The 
cheapness with which that furnace can be constructed is an 
essential element in the production of steel, and in the facility 
and cheapness with which we can make steel lies. our hope of 
the future mastery of the iron markets of the world; and we 
first deliberately increase the cost of the production of steel by 
putting a duty upon fire brick, notwithstanding the fact that 
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we are exporting twenty times as many brick as we are import- 
ing, and why? Because a Senator of the United States must be 
placated. 

Do Senators know that only $3,000 worth of brick is made 
in Idaho in a year? ‘The total fire-brick production in Idaho, 
according to the census of 1920, was 100,165 brick, valued at 
$8,000; and in order to protect a shirt-tail full of fire brick in 
Idaho you place this incubus upon one of the key industries 
of the world! It is the first time that sane, sober, thoughtful 
legislators ever met and kept their faces straight while they 
attempted by legislative processes to construct a barrel around 
a bung hole. 

There are a little over 100 people employed in making fire 
brick in Idaho, and in the United States as a whole there are 
thousands employed. My own State is fourth in the produc- 
tion of fire brick. We produce annually in Kentucky not 100,000 
fire brick but 100,000,000 fire brick—110,259,000 fire brick, 
valued at $8,841,458. If fire brick needed this duty, do you 
suppose I would be up here making war upon fire brick? I do 
protest against increasing the cost of production of fire brick. 
,I do protest against increasing the cost of every furnace in the 
United States and increasing the price of steel. I hold no brief 
for the Steel Trust, but I will be just, even to it. “ For justice 
all places are a temple, and all seasons summer,” and we can 
{never take the duty off of fabricated gteel while by unwise, 
half-baked legislation we increase the cost of its production. 

Many political economists believe that but for the sharp com- 
| petition for the control of the iron business of the world we 
would have had no World War, and but for our own incompre- 
jhensible stupidity in hampering, in weighting, and in man- 
'acling this giant of iron we could to-morrow rid this great indus- 
‘try of all the red tape and legislative shackles that impede its 
progress, we could to-morrow take the iron industry of the 
world, because none could approach us im production of fire 
brick as well as everything else entering into the production of 
iron and steel. 

Oh, but says the Senator from Idaho, it costs more to make 
fire brick in this country. Hindus work in the coal mines in 
Seotland; and, of course, that would not amount to a row of 
pins if they did not make cheaper coal than we do here. What 
dees it matter who works in coal mines in Scotland or at what 
they work if the coal in Scotland costs more than the coal in 
the United States? But they work Hindus in the coal mines in 
Scotland and they dig coal for less than our miners, and labor 
is an item in the cost of producing coal, and the cost of coal is 
an item in the production of fire brick in Scotland, and that is 
the house that Jack built. 

Why, let us see the real cost of fire brick, if it ever is or ever 
was jmported from Scotland. Now, remember, they state that 
they can make fire brick for $30 a ton in Idaho, and it is quoted 
at much less than that. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves the 
question of the production of coal, will he permit an interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. STANLBY. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I think the evidence conclusively shows that 
prior to the war we produced coal in the United States perhaps 
cheaper than it was produced at any other place in the world. 
The cost of a ton of coal at the tipple was approximately 97 
cents to $1 a ton—cheaper than in Canada, cheaper than in New 
Brunswick, cheaper than in any of the British possessions to 
the north, and, as I recall, cheaper than in Scotiand or in Eng- 
land, either. 

Mr. STANLEY. Why, Mr. President, it is amusing to hear 
Senators talk about high-priced coal. I am amazed that any 
informed statesman should do it. Here is the trouble: Some 
fellow imagines that somebody is getting into his market, and 
he writes a letter, and he is my constituent, and I believe him. 
I honestly do betieve that if some constituents would write and 
tell Members ef Congress that they needed protection on the 
American Santa Claus they would demand a duty for the ade- 
quate protection of an “American Santa Claus.” 

Mr. President, as everybody knows, the only country in the 
world that exports coal to any degree and can produce coal 
cheaply enough to export it is Great Britain. The coal that is 
most available, that is high enough in carbon and low enough in 
ash, that has the quality of a steam coal, is found in Wales. 

Just recently the English Government conducted an investiga- 
tion of the cost of producing coal in Cardiff. They pay their 
miners, I will say t6 the genial Senator from Idaho, about half 
the wages we pay, and, therefore, of course, our coal industry 
is prostrate. In Scotland they pay still less, and Scotland would 
no more send coals to Newcastle now than it did a hundred 
years ago, when poets laughed about such a performance; and 
yet I read you from the testimony of Mr. William Alexander 


Lee, taken before the British Coal Commission. The British 
Government was investigating the lower cost of Américan coal 
in the markets of the world. 

Question 1126. Mr. Evan Williams, a member of Parliament, 
to the witness: 

You arrive at ac. i. f. price for South Wales coal in the Argentine of 
what —A. Of about 91s. a ton. 

Q. What is the American price f. o. b. and what is the freight 7—A. 
The American price £ o. b. 21s. and the freight, I understand, now 
stands 60s. 

So that we can puta ton of coal to-day in Buenos Aires at 31s. 
a ton, 334 per cent less than they can put it there from Wales 
and much less than what they can put it there from Scotland. 
Why is that? I read further: 

1128. Q. Still at 60s,2?—A. Yes. I have not heard of any reduction 
below 60s. That would make it 81s. 

1131. Q. Mr. Evan Williams: Given an adequate supply of tonnage 
from the States, they can take from us in normal times, or at the pres- 
ent time, even with a considerable reduction in our price f. o. b. 


., the 
whole of our South American trade?—A. Yes. It is ye 
e 


a question 
of what rates the Americans can run their ships, ifference be- 


tween the South Wales ports and South American ports is roughly the 
same as that between the American ports and the South American 

and the Americans will have whatever margin there is between the cost 
of British coal and American coal f. o. b. 

1161. Q. It was just a little in favor of England over the United 
States ?—A. There was about 2s. 6d. im favor of gland in freight, but 
the Americans had it in price. 

1337. Q. Supposing eee prices, would there be the fear of Amert- 
can competition ?—A pre-war prices there is a probability of severe 
American competition in both South America and in the Mediterranean. 

To-day, give us the same cost per ton and we can take from 
the British miner, at from $1 to $1.50 less per ton, every market 
for coal in the western world, from the North Pole to Cape 
Horn, and we can take every port upon the Mediterranean. 
Nobody denies that except the Senator from Idaho, and he 
would not deny it if he had not read a fool letter from a fellow 
who was making $3,000 worth of brick out of a production of 
$58,000,000. 

Let us follow to Boise, Idaho, this apocryphal ton of brick, 
made out of cheap Scotland coal which never existed. It could 
reach Idaho by several different ways. The average price of 
all fire brick in Idaho is $23 per 1,000. Suppose we start 
from Seotland. The ocean rate from Glasgow to New York is 
25 shilimgs a ton, and reckoned at the $4.44 rate, it would be 
$5.50 a thousand, or $19.42 a ton laid down in New York. The 
rate from New York to Boise is $25.44 a thousand (3¢ long 
tons), so that it would cost the Glasgow manufacturer $79.32 
to ship a thousand of $23 brick to Idaho, if he went by that 
route. 

Suppose he wanted to go by way of New Orleans. These 
figures I am about to read are official. It would cost him 
$73.92. Or he might get into Idaho by the Pacific Ocean, which 
seems to be lined with Chinese and cheap labor, and all sorts 
of horrible things. It would cost him, by way of Portland, 
only $102.63 to get a thousand of brick into Idaho—worth when 
it landed just $28—and if he came from Canada, it would cost 
him, shipped from Montreal, $74.59. More than that, you em- 
ployed a tariff commission once. Why on earth you ever es- 
tablished a tariff commission I de not know. The worst enemy 
to such schedules as this is a tariff commission, or any other 
commission which can read and write. We did not need a 
tariff commission to tell us that you could not ship a thousand 
brick, weighing three or four tons and worth $23 when you 
started with it, any great distance without having the freight 
eat up the value of the brick. 

In addition to that, fire clay almost invariably underlies 
eoal, if the Senator from Idaho only knew it. Wherever you 
have a coal mine with fire clay under it, you can make the 
kind of brick you manufacture in Idaho. They use the great 
cutting machines to undercut the fire clay and throw it away 
in order to get the coal. So you can generally make fire brick 
wherever you have a coal mine. But you can not ship it over a 
hundred miles or two hundred miles, if it is ordinary fire 
brick, because the rate on the brick is more than the price 
of the brick, and some other fellow will set up a kiln at a coal 
mine and make fire brick more cheaply than you can ship it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it is suggested that a few 
thousand brick a year come in as ballast, and therefore we 
ought to put this duty on fer the purpose of protecting against 
those few thousand ballast brick. 

Mr. STANLEY. The committee has reported on that ques- 
tion. In this very same speech the Senator from Idaho states 
that ships loaded with fire brick come into Seattle and San 
Francisco after our grain. That would have been all very 
well if it had not been for the fact that in discussing the 
matter they accidentally put in some figures. 

They say the wharves in Seattle are stacked with fire brick. 
Suppose they were. Suppose you had brick piled a mile high in 
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Seattle and San Francisco, you could hardly ship it across the 
street. You could not send it 50 miles. You could not break 
bulk and ship a thousand fire brick 100 miles from Seattle, 100 
miles from San Francisco, 100 miles from Portland, Oreg., 
without paying more than $23, because it weighs several tons. 
Yet. as I will show further on in a few minutes, you are going 
to throw the cloak of protectionism about the most gigantic 
and soulless combination of convicted criminals who ever 
made a world houseless and homeless, in order that $3,000 
worth of brick in Idaho may be protected from the cheap coal 
and the pauper labor of Scotland. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
souls the Senator from Kentucky yield to the Senator from 

daho? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GOODING. Did the Senator say there were 200 men 
employed in Idaho manufacturing fire brick? 

Mr. STANLEY. About that. 

Mr. GOODING. And they produce $3,000 worth of fire 
brick in a year? : 

Mr. STANLEY. Those are the figures. 

Mr. GOODING. In a year? 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes, sir. 
himself said about it. 

Mr. GOODING. I did not say anything about it. 

Mr. STANLEY. Well, what your man said. Let us get the 
story of this diminutive and suffering industry. Talk about 
infant industries. This one has hardly learned to suck yet; it 
has not been worked. It is just born, but it is not dry. If it is, 
it is kiln dried. Let me see if I can find that speech in the 
mass of data I have here. 

In this address they say it is a little bit of a suffering 
industry. I have the figures on it and will put them in the 
Recorp. It says there are less than 200 people employed in 
that concern, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator means to 
limit that statement about the 200 people being employed in 
the industry to Idaho? 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes; in these two little factories. 


I will read the Senator what he 


They 


have but two brick kilns in Idaho, making $3,000 worth of 
bricks. 
tucky. 


We make $3,000 worth of bricks in one day in Ken- 
If this is going to, hurt anybody, I am ruined. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator will permit me, I happen 
to come from the very center of the brick industry. There 
are brick companies galore in and about Canton and Cleveland 
and down along the Ohio River. I never heard of anybody 
suggesting a tariff on brick. The thing they have been com- 
plaining about is railroad rates, which cut them out of a large 
part of new markets. If there is one thing in the world that 
we can make in this country it is brick, and because of the 
freight rates nobody can compete with the brickmakers of 
Ohio. This must be one of the gold bricks that is being handed 
to the farmers. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, there is but one bigger fool 
thing than a tariff on brick, and that would be a tariff on 
atmosphere—on hot air. In this letter to the Senator from 
Idaho, the writer says: 

There are two small pant producing fire brick located in my home 
county in Idaho, and these plants are competing with fire brick pro- 


duced in Scotland, England, and elsewhere, where the wage conditions 
are not at all adequate for American labor. 


Mr. President, I had to hunt for this fire brick in Idaho like 
hunting for a needle in a haystack. I sent down to the depart- 
ment and asked them to tell me about fire brick, and in the 
tabulated statement they sent me I could not find Idaho. I 
went back and said, “Is anyone producing fire brick in Idaho?” 
The man scratched his head and said, “ Fire brick in Idaho?” 
I said, “ Yes.” He said, “We can’t find it. It is not men- 
tioned. It is negligible.” I said, “Go back with your micro- 
scope and see if you can find it.” 


They came back and said, “It is discovered. It has never 


been brought to the attention of the experts before, but they | 


do make $3,000 worth in a year.” These are official figures 
from the department, which I will put into the Recorp. 

Mr. President, what is the purpose of this duty on brick? 
The Senator from Arkansas read before this body a most re- 
markable statement from the Lockwood Committee. If the 
Senator from Idaho were given the New York market and 
ran his little kilns full tilt for a hundred years, he could 
hardly supply the demand of New York for brick for a week. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Idaho? 


Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator from Kentucky states very 
clearly the facts in connection with fire brick or any other 
brick. You can not ship them more than 200 miles over a rail- 
road in this country and pay the freight rate, he said. I will 
say that usually the common brick, at least, can not be shipped 
over a hundred miles, though fire brick may be shipped farther, 
but not more than three or four or five hundred miles, and pay 
the freight rates on American railroads. I quite agree with the 
Senator in that. But I do not agree with him that a duty on 
fire brick, or on common brick, as far as that is concerned, will 
increase the price of brick to any man in the United States. 
The Senator had better be a little consistent in his argument. 

Mr. STANLEY. I am more than consistent. I am candid. 
I am severely truthful. Of course, it does not increase the 
price to the consumer. Oh, Mr. President, we had a typical 
instance of that the other day when a little 10 per cent duty 
on cyanide was imposed. It just happens that cyanide is made 
by one corporation and used by another. A big trust makes 
cyanide and the great gold mines of the world consume it. So 
we had a fight between the great producers of gold and the 
great producers of cyanide, and from the other side of the 
Chamber we heard the helpless wails that this was a tax 
that could not be passed om. Why did you not tell the gold 
miner that the consumer did not pay the tax; that the importer 
paid the tax on cyanide? Why did you not tell him competi- 
tion would settle it; that it did not matter if you put it on? 
But Senator after Senator rose and said as a matter of course 
this is a tax; said the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srer- 
LING] this is a tax, said the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ovpir}, 
the consumer must pay—and the Senator from South Dakota 
honors me by his attention—the consumer must pay it be- 
cause you can not pass it on, the price of gold being fixed. If 
you admit the corporation must pay the tax, why does not the 
individual have to pay it, too? The minute you found that 
you had one tax that you could not pass on to the naked, 
helpless, silent, and undefended consumer, you turned about 
face and in the twinkling of an eye you took the thing off. 

That is a poor argument. If the consumer does not pay it, 
and the importer pays it, it will come in anyway and the 
tax will not do you any good. If the importer does not pay it 
and the consumer pays it, there is every reason for my argu- 
ment. : 

It is proposed to put a duty of 25 per cent on brick. There 
are $53,000,000 worth of fire brick produced in the United 
States. There are $82,000,000 worth of common brick pro- 
duced. In the city of New York alone there are $488,000,000 
worth of brick consumed in a yea? Suppose you gave the 
Senator from Idaho the market, how long would it take him to 
supply it? The Senator from New York [Mr. Carper] has intro- 
duced a memorial stating, among other things, that— 

There is a present shortage of housing accommodations of the 
cheaper class for about 400,000 ple among the masses of the work- 
ers, all of which is set forth in detail in the accompanying report. 

* * a ~ « + * 

The committee now finds that there is a famine in the basic ma- 
terials required in building construction, such ag bricks, sand, lime, 
cement, etc. The supply of these materiais has been restricted in many 
cases through the operation of these unlawful combinations and in 
other instances by reason of the phenomenal demand due to the in- 
crease of building activity that is essential to meet the emergency. 

The exactions of manufacturers and dealers in building materials due 
to this scarcity of supply have resulted in abnormal price increases, 
and in some instances in the inability to meet the demand on any terms. 
Manufacturers and dealers are either unable or eownas to satisfy 
these demands upon a basis of reasonable prices over and above the 
actual cost. This situation prevails not only in the city of New York 
but in many of the cities throughout the country, and for the same 
reason. Unless corrected it threatens to paralyze the efforts to correct 
the present crisis. 

As illustrative of the extent to which oppression has been practiced 
by these combinations above referred to, it appears from the evidence 
that at a time when the price of building sand was abnormally high, 
largely as the resuit of a monopoly in the transportation facilities, a, 
trans-Atlantic steamer of the Munson Line brought as ballast into the 
port of New York a cargo of high-class sand, which it endeavored to 
market. Because of the then existing combinations on the building- 
materials market, no dealer or builder dared buy the sand, althoug 
it was of high quality; was a needed, and could have been had 
for less than one-quarter of the price that was then being charged for 
a similar product. The steamship company was finally compelied, at 
considerable expense, to take the sand out to sea and there to dump it, 
because of the grip of this monopoly. 

= - * + * * * 

Unless this situation is corrected the continuance of these arrange- 
ments will materially interfere with.the importation into this country 
of building materials, unless Congress will, in fixing the tariffs, make 
such reductions as will take into account the added cost of transporta- 
tion, due to the fact that our Government is a party to combinations 
against which its antitrust laws are directed. 

The only immediate te. in sight is to permit the prompt importa- 
tion into this country of building materials of the classes that-are now 
excluded through prohibitive tariffs, under cover of which the present 
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profiteering demands are being exacted. The added ,cost .of freight | 


upon such importations due to combimations between the steamship 
companies increases the burdens to 'that-extent. 


Think of this: These makers of brick, these producers of 
cement 

Mr. GOODING. ‘Mr, President—— 

Mr. STANLBY. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. G@ODING. I hope the Senator will not confuse my 
statement on the small quantity of ‘brick made in Idaho with 
the brick used in New York or any part-of the country. It is 
a question of the ‘territory we have been covering for a nuniber 
of years, and we have lost a great deal of that market be- 
eause of the shipment of brick there from Scotland and Eng- 
land and Canada, where they have cheaper freight rates than 
we have in Idaho, and are ‘thus enabled to ship fire brick 
into our markets at Seattle and Tacoma. 

The Senator is quite right when ‘he says it could not affect 
prices more than 200 miles distant. I am sure he does not 
want to waste time by trying ‘to make me out as saying we 
have had a chance to ship fire ‘brick to New York and need a 
duty of 25 per cent. I do not think we can find any new 


market now with the duty, so far:as that is concerned, but 
we want to hold our own market, and it will not affect the 
price of brick anywhere in the United States unless to the 
It will give ws our market, and we are 


people of Seattle. 
entitled to it. ' 

Mr. STANLEY. If ‘they can ship brick from Scotland to 
Idaho, I do not see why they should not ship brick from Idaho 
to New York. But, be that as it may, of course I know they 
can not ship brick from Idaho to New York, but here is the 
vice of ‘this “you tickle me :and I tickle you” ‘proposition, 
The Senator from Idaho must have protection on brick. You 
can not protect the brick of Idaho without protecting the brick 
of New York. The prices of brick in Néw York have gone 
up from $17 to ‘$50 a thousand. When the price of brick in 
twenty-odd cities of ‘the United ‘States, from Beston to Los 
Angeles, ranged from $15 to $20 a thousand, a merciless gang 
of highbinders teok by ‘the threat ‘the great city of New York, 
with 400,000 homeless people, an empire in itself, and are de- 
manding 150 per cent profit on brick. Not only that, they ‘are 
in close combination with the makers -of cement and ‘the pro- 
ducers of sand, and for these crimes they have been tried and 
convicted in the courts. 

The price of brick in New York was raised to such an ex- 
orbitant price ‘by ‘this criminal conspiracy that it has overcome 
the hitherto impenetrable barrier of freight rates upon such a 
heavy commodity, and brick were about to be imported from 
Canada into New York. The people of New York, the houseless 
ones, with the sworn officers of the law, come here and out of 
the mouth of a Republican, not a Democratic, Congressman, ‘and 
in the name of common justice and common decency ‘they pray 
and plead with you and memorialize you not to put a duty of 
25 per cent upon an essential commodity so necessary to the in- 
dustrial life of the greatest metropolis in the world. 

Your-answer is, “ We would like to do it, but the Senator from 
Idaho has $3,000 worth of fire brick and we must take care of 
a fellow Senator if New York goes to the ding-bowwows or 
industrially to the devil.” 

That is the absurdity, that is the wickedness, that is ‘the-assi- 
ninity of imposing duties of this kind. I have taken the ‘time 
of the Senate upon this schedule not on account of the size of 
the industry—¢onsiderable as it is—but because it is a startling 
instance not of protectionism gone mad but of protectionism 
gone demented. Senile and shameless, reduced to a point where 
it no longer realizes that the people of the United States, the 
intelligent electorate of America, if they do not condemn it for 
its crime, will spew it out of their mouths for its stupidity and 
its ‘folly. 

Mr. GOODING addressed the Senate. After having spoken for 
some time, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srencer in the chair). 
Dees the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Idaho is making a most 
valuable contribution to this discussion. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will ‘call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Asburst 
Ball 
Borah 
Brandegee 
Bursum 
Calder 


pene 
‘apper 
Gaseway 
Colt 


Culberson 
Cummins 


Hale 

Harris 
Harrison 
Heflin 
Johnson 
Jones, Wash, 


| has nothing to do with the charters of banks. 


Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 


Stanley 
Sterling 
Swanson 
Townsend 
Underwood 
‘Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson, Ga. 
Willis 


Rawson 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
mons 


Mc ber Smith 


McKinley Smoot 
McLean Spencer 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 


EXTENSION OF NATIONAL BANK CHARTERS, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to me? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KING. During my absence a day or two ago House bill 
‘9527 extending the charters of national banks was called up and 
passed. I was opposed to that bill I do not believe that it is 
wise or prudent to grant charters for 99 years. Of course, the 
bill as passed by the Senate was an improvement over the bill 
as passed by the House, I was entirely willing to support a 
measure granting charters to national banks for a peried of 50 
years. The distinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
and others who I thought shared the views which I entertained, 
I am now advised, had acceded to the Senate bill, and so far as 
I know now there.are perhaps only two or three of us who are 
opposed to the bill. Ido not feel like carrying the fight further, 
in view of that fact. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I think I am right in saying that 
heretofore national banks have never asked for charters for 
longer than 20 years at a time. I think they have been re- 
newed at 20-year periods heretofore. 

Mr. KING. That is my recollection. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Then, why this perpetual charter, 
which is against the spirit of democratic institutions? 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
the national banks of the country, through their organizations, 
have asked for perpetual charters, pointing out the fact that 
under our Federal reserve act they were given certain fiduciary 
powers ; and also, in view of the fact that the State banks can 
come in under the Federal reserve act and have every right and 
privilege that a national bank has under the Federal reserve 
system, the national banks felt that they ought to have all the 
privileges accorded the State banks, and they think that they 
can not get the trust business that the State banks get unless 
they have perpetual charters, 

As the Senator knows, the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency examined every phase of that question, and in view of the 
opposition, particularly on the other side, they determined not 
to press the matter of perpetual charters, and therefor brought 
in an amendment to the House bill providing for 99-year char- 
ters, The bill has passed the House, the House has disagreed 
to our amendments, and the bill is back here from the House 
with a request for a conference. 

Mr. WATSON or Georgia. But, Mr. President, there is no 
similarity between State banks and national banks. The State 
banks have no authority to issue notes to circulate as money. 
The national banks have; and the Democratic Party, if it has 
any record at all, is on record as eternally hostile to the issue of 
money by private institutions. That was the creed of Jefferson, 
That was the great fight that Jackson made. That subject takes 
up some of the most thrilling chapters in the autobiography 
of Martin Van Buren. I am amazed, Mr. President, that on the 
Democratic side no opposition is made to the renewal of these 
charters for any length of time, and certainly I am astonished 
that anybody should agree to renew the charters for so long a 
time as 50 years, when heretofore the banks themselves have 
only asked for 20. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, GOODING. Mr. President——— 

Mr. KING. If the Senator from Idaho will indulge us for a 
few moments more, I shall be much obliged. 

Mr. GOODING. I shall be very glad to yield, if it is only for 
a reasonable time; 

Mr. KELLOGG. Of course, the issuing of circulating notes 
Congress has 
absolute control of that privilege, and can take it away at any 
time it sees fit. Congress can take away the charter of any 
national bank. Even if it is made.a perpetual charter there is 
a reservation, and not only can Congress take it away but it 
can be revoked for a vielation of any of the terms of the 
charter, 
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Mr. WATSON of Georgia. That bas always been the case, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That has always been the case, The ques- 
tion ef whether a national bank skeuld or should net issue 
notes to cireulate as money, of course, is entirely im the hands 
of Congress, as is the question whether a charter shall be con- 
tinueus er not. There is ene ebject in net: requiring the re 
newal of these charters every 20 years. It is a very expensive 
proceeding, while Congress has the absolute pewer at any time 
to take away the charters, to repeal the charters, or to amend 
the rs. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The Senater knows the strength 
of the plea that is made in favor ef vested rights. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understand that, but the Senater will 


understand that there are 18 States already which grant per- | 


petual charters, 

Mr. CALDER. There are 21. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And the number is increasing 
I submit there can be no particular object in requiring a bank 
to go to the expense of reorganizing and liquidating every 20 | 
years, 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senater from Georgia? 

Mr. GOODING. I de not thimk I shall yield any longer, un- 
less the Senator from New York is compelled to go away. 

Mr. CALDER. I am going to leave the Chamber im a few 
moments. The bill has passed. It is simply a question 
whether the Senator from Utah is disposed to withdraw his 
motion te reconsider the vote. The bill must become a law 


within a few weeks, or a great many banks will be compelled | 
| 


to liquidate. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. If the Senator will examine the 
Statistical Abstract as to the profits paid by these banks, which 
are stupendous, I am sure he will agree that the expense of 
reorganization once im 20 years is a mere drop in the bucket. 

Mr. KING. M~. President, — share the views which have 
been expressed by the Senator from Georgia. This legislation 
is very obnoxious to me, and I am opposed te it. If I could 
defeat it I certainly should. However, with the limited oppo- 
sition which I perceive exists—the Senater from Georgia and 
myself are, as far as I know, the only two opposed to it—I doe 
not fee! ike pressing the figit, and therefore I was disposed 
to withdraw my motion to reconsider; but if the Senator from 
Georgia desires to diseuss the matter further—— 

Mr. GOODING. I shall object to ary further discussion of | 
this matter. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. 
the Senate. 

Mr, KING. I shall not withdraw my motion to reconsider. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I hope the Senator will not with- 
draw his motion. 

Mr. KENG. I shall not withdraw it at this time. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator from Idaho will yield fur- 
ther, and it is in order, I would like to make a point of order 


IT will not take any more time of 


against the motion of the Senator from Utah. The Senator | 


made his motion after the House had taken action on the bill. 
The bill had passed the Semate, gone to the other House, they | 
had disagreed with the Senate amendments, and had asked for 


a conference. I submit that that action having been taken, the | 


motion is not in order. 
Me WATSON of Georgia. But the Senator from Idaho has 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho has 
the floor, and he has yielded to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Does that not take unanimous 
consent ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not for the 
Idaho to yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. 
regular order. 
consent, or even with unanimous consent now? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
New York to let the matter go over until Monday. 


Mr. CALDER. TI submit that if the Senator proposes to in- | 


sist upon his motion, and my point of order is not well taken, 
the papers must be returned to the other Chamber, their action 
in appointing conferees rescinded, and the bill returned to the | 
Senate. We have only a week or two to dispose of this whole 
matter, and it is a subject of great inconvenience to the husi- 
ness interests of the country. 

Mr. KING. I do not desire to hold this matter up, or to occa- 
sion any confusion or trouble to the banks, and that is why I | 
suggested that if the Senator would let it go over until Monday 
we will join in requesting the chairman of the Committee on 
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Dees the Senator from Idaho | 


Senator from | 


The question is not here now in | 
Can the Senator bring it up without unanimous , 
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ane to give us a litthe while on Monday morning to consider 


Mr. KELLOGG. I suppose the Senator knows there is ne 
general law for the extension of bank charters. 

Mr. KING. I am familiar with that. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And that they go eut of business when their 
charters ; 

Mr. KING. I understand that: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senater from Idaho [Mr. 
Goopena] is entitled te the floor. 

THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bil? (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
tate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GOODING resumed and concluded his speech, which is 
entire as follows: 
| Mr. President, again let me say, I have not any quarrel with 
| Senators on the other side of the aisle who believe that protec- 
| tion is unconstitutional and morally wrong. That is the issue 
before this body in this protective tariff measure to-day, 
whether we shall have on the one hand protection or on the 
other hand free trade. I think we have spent something like 
| two days discussing the brick schedule and yet in their own 

argument they admit that it can not affect the price of brick 
| more than 200 miles from the Canadian border, and I agree with 

them thoroughly so far as common brick are concerned. Yet 
they would have the American people believe that a 25 per cent 
ad valorem duty on brick would raise the price of brick to every 
' man who is building a home in America. 
That is what they are trying to do, to impress upon the 
| American people that protection to an American industry and 
to American labor is robbery and an outrage. Believing as they 
do that it is unconstitutional they have the right to say that 
protection is a robbery. In this case where Canada gives 
a 25 per cent ad valorem duty and our brickmakers are de- 
nied that protection, they would continue the denial of that 
rate to American brickmakers. I say it is unfair, it is unjust, 
and it is un-American for any man to take an attitude that 
would destroy an industry in this country, I do not care how 
small it is, if it only employs 200 men a year. That principle 
is un-American, and I do not care from what party it comes. 

It is true that British Columbia can manufacture brick and 
ean put it into Tacoma and Seattle at a less freight rate than can 
be done from my State, and that they are menopolizing and 
| taking that market. It is true that they are bringing brick as 
| ballast from Scotland and selling it there and that brick are 

| piled up on the wharves of Seattle ag the present time. But it 
is a question of whether you are’ going to be as fair to your 
people as Canada is to her own people, and give them protection. 

Of course, everybody knows, se far as a tariff on brick is ¢on- 
cerned, or whether it is on the free list, that the price can not 
be affected in New York if there is a brickkiln within 100 miles 
of that city. They can not ship from Canada very far into the 

| United States, nor can we ship into Canada very far. There 
may be exchanges of brick in different cities along the border, 
but that is abeut all there is of it. That ig all it amounts to. 
But in order to destroy a great principle of government, you 
have fought this Httle brick protection for two long days with 
the hepe that it will go out te the American people that this is 
| an iniquitous measure, an infamous measure, conceived in cor- 
ruption and behind closed doers, all of which you know is not 
true. That is your game. You are fighting your campaign 
right now, and unless somebody answers in behalf of the great 
| principle of protection on this side, you will do very well when 
election time comes. There is no question about that. Unless 
| somebody on this side of the aisle tells the truth to the Ameri- 
can people and meets the accusations and false statements made 
| on the other side, of course you will be ready to let the bill pass 
when you have sold it to the American people as a gold brick 
and a bunch of bunk—there is. no question about that—and not 
until then. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpDsrwoop] has 
been more than fair in making his statement that when they 
tell the American people about this bill—and that means from 
the viewpoint of the free trader and the man whe believes it is 
unconstitutional and morally wrong to have protection—then 
you are going to let it pass, and not until then. It is just as 
plain as if it were written on the walls what you intend to do, 
| In the great international bankers of this country who are 
internationalized to-day, who have lost their touch with the 

American people, who have been for more than a year accentuat- 
| ing the importance of foreign trade, you have a political ally 

of great power. All through the papers for more than a 

year they have been talking about our foreign trade. They 

bave been doing more than that. They have had public speak- 
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ers all over America accentuating the importance of our foreign 
trade. I will agree that it is important, but we need not de- 
stroy our own industries, which I am going to show, too, before 
I get through, in order to have foreign trade. 

Then, again, you have the importers, many of them great 
owners of department stores in this country, the Shylocks of 
America—do not forget that, and I will prove it before the bill 
is passed—the great Shylocks of America. 

A thousand per cent is a common thing with them on goods 
produced by the pauper labor of Europe, which they bring in 
here and sell to the American people. They are supported by 
the great daily newspapers, of which the department stores 
are the best customers. Of course the Senator from Kentucky 
and his Democratic colleagues have a right to be encouraged, 
with all these great daily papers advocating their cause. 
In Detroit one department store paid to three Detroit news- 
papers last year $600,000 for advertising. The sum of $700,- 
000,000 is paid yearly to the newspapers by the retail stores 
of this country, no small amount of it coming from the depart- 
ment houses, if you please. It is not strange that they say it 
is no time to pass a protective tariff measure, It never will 
be, so far as they are concerned. 

Of course the Senator from Kentucky is not willing that we 
shall do for our brick manufacturers what Canada is doing 
for her brick manufacturers. It does not make any difference, 
as the Senator from Arkansas said the other evening, what 
Canada does. If the Democratic Party live up to their prin- 
ciples and follow the faith of their fathers,Wwhey have got to 
put bricks on the free list or impose a duty upon them that is 
not protective. That is the issue between us, and there is not 
any retreating from it, so far as I am concerned. That is the 
line I am going to follow in the discussion of the pending bill 
before the Senate. 

I shall now undertake to conclude the remarks begun by 
me some days ago. I shall resume my discussion of tariffs in 
foreign countries. First let me refer to the tariff in Belgium. 
I find that on cocoa Belgium levies a tax of $7.80 per 100 
pounds, and cocoa is a breakfast food. On coffee there is 
levied a tax of $2.60 per 100 pounds; on vegetables, tinned 
or bottled, $3.90 per 100 pounds; on cheese, $2.08 per 100 
pounds; on apples, $8.63 per 100 pounds; on grapes, $7.77 per 
100 pounds; on coconuts, 69 cents per 100 pounds; on prunes, 
$5.17 per 100 pounds; on dates, $2.76 per 100 pounds; on 
raisins, $1.73 per 100 pounds; on oats, 26 cents a bushel; on 
oat flour, 69 cents per 100 pounds; on vermicelli and macaront, 
69 cents per 100 pounds; on honey, $3.10 per 100 pounds; on 
soap, from $7.03 per 100 pounds to $15.53 per 100 pounds; on 
sugar, $1.52 per 100 pounds; on tobacco, from $5.17 to $10.40 
per 100. pounds; on tobacco manufactured, $21.57 per 100 
pounds; on dressed poultry, $10.34 per 100 pounds. 

So we find that Belgium taxes the breakfast table. The 
United States levies the lightest tax on the breakfast table 
of any country in the world, and its tariff duties are the 
lowest of any country in the world, with the exception of 
China, and she has no right to fix her own duties and afford 
protection to her industries. 

Of agricultural products and provisions the amount imported 
under the Payne-Aldrich law in 1912 was $34,146,822. At that 
time our population was 95,097,289, and they paid a per capita 
tax of 36 cents on agricultural products and provisions, with 
the exception of sugar. We collected a duty of $50,951,199 on 
sugar, a per capita tax of 53 cents, For the year 1912, under 
the Payne-Aldrich law, the total per capita tax collected on 
all agricultural products and provisions was 89 cents. The 
total customs receipts for that year were $311,321,672. So 
during that year the American people paid a per capita tax on 
everything they ate and everything they wore, including lux- 
uries and everything else, amounting to the insignificant sum 
of $3.20 per capita. That was under that “ robber” tariff bill— 
that “ outrageous robbery ” that was forced upon the American 
people by the Republican Party. 

In 1914, on agricultural products and provisions imported 
into this country, we received a revenue amounting to $24,- 
817,322. Our population at that time was estimated as being 
97,297,515. Under the Underwood law the people paid a per 
capita tax on agricultural products, not including sugar, of 
25 cents. During that year the revenue collected from sugar 
was $61,870,547; so that under the Underwood-Simmons law 
the per capita tax on sugar was 63 cents. The total revenue 
collected on all agricultural products for the year 1914 was 
$86,678,779, representing a tax of 88 cents per capita. The 
total customs receipts for that yeat were $283,718,081, repre- 
senting a per capita tax in 1914, under the Underwood-Simmons 
law, of $2.85. 
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For the year 1920 we collected revenue on agricultural prod- 
ucts and provisions, with the exception of sugar, of $24,521,305 ; 
and on sugar we collected revenues of $79,556,137. It appears, 
therefore, that the per capita tax on the American people on 
sugar for the year 1920 was 75 cents, and the American people 
paid a total per capita tax of 98 cents on all agricultural prod- 
ucts and provisions, including sugar. ‘The total customs re- 
ceipts for that year were $325,645,565, representing a per 
capita tax under the Underwood-Simmons law of $3.01. 

Under the emergency tariff bill it is estimated that in 1922, 
on agricultural products and provisions, not including sugar, 
there will be collected a revenue of $45,881,959, representing 
a per capita tax for agricultural products and provisions of 
48 cents. On sugar it is estimated that we will collect a revenue 
of $1038,979,805, or a per capita tax of 98 cents on sugar alone. 
For that year under the emergency tariff law the total amount 
of revenue from agricultural products of all kinds is estimated 
at $149,879,764, or a per capita tax of $1.41. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator has questioned the authority 
for the statement made by me that there are about 200 wage 
earners making fire brick in Idaho. I am in receipt of a letter 
from the chief statistician for the Bureau of Manufactures of 
the Department of Commerce, dated May 19, 1922, in which he 
says, among other things—and I will incorporate the letter in 
the Recorp in the remarks which I have already made— 

These concerns manufacturing fire brick in Idaho employed an av- 
erage number of 109 wage earners. I regret that it is impossible to 
separate the statistics for fire brick from those of other brick. 

I placed the number too high. It is 109, instead of 200. 

Mr. GOODING. Do the figures refer to those employed in 
making fire brick? 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes; those employed in making fire brick. 

Mr. GOODING. And the total value of their labor for a 
year was $3,000, according to the Senator’s statement. Let that 
go in the Recorp with the Senator’s statement, and let it stand. 
I am satisfied with it. 

Mr. STANLEY. The statement as to $3,000 was from the 
census. 

Mr. GOODING. Very well, let it go in the Recorp as the 
Senator’s statement. 

Mr. STANLEY. The census for manufactures for 1920 gives 
the value of $231,457 for every kind of brick in Idaho produced 
in Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, to resume my discussion 
where I was interrupted, under the Fordney-McCumber bill the 
revenue collected will be, it is estimated, $350,000,000. The 
American people will be asked to pay $1.45 per capita on agri- 
cultural products and provisions, including sugar; and they 
will be asked to pay on all commodities under a measure that 
gives protection to every American industry the stupendous 
sum of $3.29 per capita. 

The United Kingdom in 1922 collected from her people, 
through her customhouses, $632,052,720, or nearly twice what 
will be collected from the American people under a protective 
tariff measure. With a population of 42,767,530, England col- 
lected a per capita tax, through her customhouses, of $14.78, as 
against $3.29 in America under the rates of the pending bill. 

Why, we are nearer a free-trade country than any other 
country on earth. There is no question about it. Canada in 
1922 collected a revenue of. $104,420,451 from a population of 
8,769,489, a per capita tax of $11.90. They are a protected 
country as compared to ours, and yet you would not give the 
American brickmakers where they are exposed to competition 
the same duty that Canada is willing to give to her citizens. 
You can not help it; you have to vote for free trade, and be 
against all protection; and I have no feeling about it as far as 
I am concerned. 

France in 1921 collected a revenue through her customhouses 
of $360,880,770, with a population of 41,500,000, a per capita 
tax of $8.69. 

Germany in 1922 collected through her customhouses $1,047,- 
200,000, with a population of 62,000,000, a per capita tax of 
$16.89. 

Argentina collected through her customhouses in 1920 a reve- 
nue of $70,526,398, with a population of 9,000,000, a per capita 
tax of $7.83 down in Argentina. 

Mr. President, before this bill is passed our friends on the 
other side of the Chamber will be shedding tears for the labor- 
ing men of America, and I am sure they are going to be genuine 
tears, from the heart; but if they will take the time to ascer- 
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tain how light the burdens are here in America on the laboring 
man, who pays a smaller tax than ‘any other laboring man in 
all the world, they can save their tears and shed them for 
other people in foreign countries. We will hear a good deal 
about the breakfast table, of course, when we come to farm 
products, which are necessities of life. Of course, the clothes 
you wear, everything you have in your home which is taxed 
under the Underwood law, are not necessities! 

I have taken the four great articles of breakfast food used 
to determine the difference in taxes paid on tea, cocoa, coffee, 
and sugar in the different countries of the world as compared 
with América. 

England places a duty of 24 cents a pound on tea and collects 
a revenue of $86,150,710, or $2 per capita, on tea alone. She 
places a rate of 10 cents a pound on cocoa, collects a revenue 
of $9,845,820, or 23 cents per capita, on cocoa, another breakfast 
fable necessity in England and all over the world. England 
places a duty of 12 cents a pound on coffee and collects a reve- 
nue of $3,118,857, or a per capita tax of 7 cents. She places a 
duty of 6 cents a pound on sugar. She collects a revenue of 
$204;838,700, a per capita tax on sugar alone in England of 
$4.48 every year, at least that is what it was in 1921. These 
figures are for 1921. 

The average daily wage for carpenters, bricklayers, machin- 
ists, plasterers, painters, and shoemakers in the United King. 
dom at present is $3.08. The average for these trades in the 
United States is $7.17 a day in 45 of our great cities. If the 
American laborer were taxed in proportion.to the earnings of 
the laborer of the United Kingdom he would be forced to pay 
a tax on foreign imports of $34.30 a year, while the per capita 
tax collected in England from her customhouses on foreign im- 
ports is $14.80. 

France places a duty of $2.70 a hundred on tea, and she col- 
lects a revenue of $66,962,304, a per capita tax of $1.62. On 
coffee for the breakfast table she places a duty of 26 cents a 
pound. She collects a revenue of $37,719,648, a per capita tax 
of 90 cents, on coffee alone; while in America everything that 
goes on the breakfast table and on the dinner table, and every- 
thing the American eats, will carry a tax of but $1.45, as esti- 
mated, uader the tariff bill that is before the Senate at the pres- 
ent time. 

On ‘those four articles France collects a revenue of $2.77 per 
capita per year. The average daily wage paid to carpenters, 
bricklayers, machinists, plasterers, painters, and shoemakers in 
France at the present time is $1.46. The average for those 
trades in the United States is $7.17. If the American laborer 
were taxed in proportion to the earnings of the laborer of 
France, he would be forced to pay a tax on foreign imports of 
$42.60 a year, as compared with $3.29 under a protective tariff 
measure which gives labor protection, and which gives every 
industry in America protection. Ah, yes; the American laborer 
has been robbed. 

The average dafly wage paid to carpenters, bricklayers, ma- 
chinists, plasterers, painters, and shoemakers in Germany at 
the present time is the princely sum of 71 cents. I was unable 
to get the figures of the receipts from the different items— 
coffee, sugar, tea, and cocoa—in Germany, but they collect a 
total per capita tax of $16.89 from their people on foreign im- 
ports. If the American laborer were taxed in proportion to 
the earnings of the laborer in Germany he would be forced to 
pay a tax on foreign imports of $168.90 a year. 

T shall next give the figures for Canada, right across the 
border, in whose favor the Senator from Kentucky is so keen 
to destrpy the brick plants in this country, where they can be 
destroyed, along the line, from the fact that in Canada they 
have cheaper labor and cheaper freight rates in some cases. 
eae places a tax on the breakfast table; on tea of 10 cents a 
pound. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, does the Senator mean to say 
} ~ level of wages in Canada is lower than in the United 

tes 

Mr. GOODING. Lower than in the United States on an 
average. 

Mr. STANLEY. That is contrary to the information furnished 
by e€very investigation of every industry we have ever had 

‘brought to the attention of the Senate or the Congress, and I 
would like to have incorporated in my address statements 
which prove the contrary. 

Mr. GOODING. My information is that they are quite 
considerably lower in Canada on an average, especially in the 
trades, than they are in this country. In Canada in the woods 
I know they are working 10 hours a day. I think the scale 
is the same, bat in America they have an eight-hour day in the 
woods right along the border, and in Canada they employ 


Japs, Hindus, and that class of labor. The Pacific Northwest 
is the only place I know of where outdoor labor in the woods 
is given an 8-hour day. 

Canada places a duty of 10 cents a pound on tea. She 
collects a ‘revenue of $2,570,480, or ‘a per capita tax on breakfast 
tea of 29 cents. She places a duty on coffee of 5 cents a pound. 
The per capita*tax is 6 cents. 

She places a duty on ‘cocoa of 35 cents a pound, and collects 
a revenue of $184,355.72, er 2 cents per capita. 

She places a duty on sugar of 2 cents a pound. She collects 
a revenue of $8,150,797.60, a per capita tax on sugar in Canada 
of 92 cents. 

The total per capita tax on those four articles in Canada is 
$1.29, The total per capita tax in Canada on foreign imports is 
$11.90, compared with $3.29 estimated under the McCumber bill. 

The Republican policy has always been never to place any tax 
on any articles net produced in this country unless they have 
a displacement value, unless they displace some product of this 
country. This is practically the only great country in the 
world that follows that policy. That is the principle of the 
Republican Party, only to put a tax, if you please to call it a 
tax—I am not willing to admit that it is a tax except to the 
foreigner, as he brings his imports into this country and pays 
his money into the customhouse in order to bring his goods in 
here to sell in our market. Every tax placed on every indus- 
try is placed there for the benefit of labor, without a single ex- 
ception to the rule. 

In 1912 we admitted free of duty foreign imports to the value 
of $861,512,987. That same year we admitted foreign imports 
to the value of $759,209,915 upon which duties were paid. So 
that 53 per cent of all imports passed the customhouse free of 
duty under the protective tariff act of 1909. 

In 1920 we received in this country free of duty imports to 
the value of $3,113,948,338. That same year we received im- 
ports to the value of $1,985,865,155, upon which duties were 
paid. In 1921, 61 per cent of all our foreign imports passed our 
customhouse free of duty, a larger percentage both under pro- 
tection and free trade passing the customhouse of this country 
free of duty than any other country en earth. Yet we are 
asked, How can Europe sell to ug unless we open our ports and 
give them an opportunity to bring their products in free. 

Our duties on the average are lower than those of any other 
country on earth. The receipts at the customhouse prove that 
beyond any question of doubt. I placed in the Recorp the other 
day a list of the articles that we buy from foreign countries 
upon which no duty is paid at all. Why, we buy 80 per cent 
of all the rubber of the world. .We are the biggest buyers of 
raw silk in the world that comes in here free, and many other 
of the great commodities of the world are admitted here free. 
Yet the great importers of this country and the international 
bankers come pretty near making the American people believe 
that our ports are practically closed to the foreigners of the 
world, which is not true. The Pordney-McCumber bill reduces 
the free list from 6 to 8 per cent, so that no doubt, as in the 
past, more than 50 per cent of our imports will come into this 
country free of duty. : 

I regret that we have people of foreign birth in this country 
who are objecting to this Government levying duties on imports 
that come in from their native land. I can not understand a 
foreigner, who comes to America to make a home, being pro- 
English, pro-German, pro-French, pro-Italian, pro-anything but 
pro-American. Never since the beginning of time has there 
been such a Government as ours. Never since the begimning of 
time has the laboring man had such an opportunity as he has 
had in America. Under the protection of this great Government 
of ours, foreigners are coming to our shores, and are given an 
opportunity to enjoy privileges and liberties such as the nobility 
in their own native lands have never enjoyed. It is time, as 
Andrew Jackson said way back in 1824, that we become a little 
more Americanized. : 

I want to tell Senators on the other side of the Chamber that 
we have reached a milestone in the history of this country, a 
milestone in the history of the whole world, when the question 
comes to find employment not only for the people of America 
but for the people of the world. I do not know how we are 
going to go on being the great beacon light for humanity unless 
we protect our own people and keep them strong, hoping some 
day that the people of Europe, the poor people of Europe, will 
come up to our standards. But as long as I have strength I 
am not going to. see our ports thrown wide open, as the Demo- 
cratic Party would have done if they could, and will do if they 
can, to the cheap labor of ‘all the world. 

I never was in more deadly earnest in my life than I am 
over the great principle of protection. I believe it is responsible 
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for the American standard of living and wages and _ citizen- 
ship that have made us the supercountry of all the world 
and the greatest people that ever graced the footstool since 
the dawn of civilization. I sometimes wonder if there can 
be an American who, in the words of Sir Walter Scott, has 
not said: 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land? 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a fo strand? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim— 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentrated all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 


Mr. President, I ask permission to have inserted in the Recorp 
the tables to which I have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Total and per capita revenue derived from imports in the countries 
named for the latest year for which the figures are avaiiuble. 


Total re- 


Country. Year. ceipts. 


Population. | Per capita. 


United States 
United Kingdom 
COREA: -ngbbsssscaqecesesshemabes 


Germany 
Argentine. .........-..-0.-seeeeee 
Chile 


Estimated total receipts under the McCumber bill, $350,000,000; 
estimated total per capita, $3.29. 

All receipts converted into American money at par. The fiscal year 
in the United Kingdom, Canada, and Germany ends March 31. The 
receipts for Germany for 1922 are estimated. 

Source of information: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


TARIFF OF BELGIUM. 


Monetary unit, 1 france equals 100 centimes or $0.192; metric system of 
weights and measures, 


ad ee ee eee er ocesoeecccocscccccesese 
Cocoa, prepared 

Coffee, roasted 

Vegetables, tinned or bottled 

Cheese 


- MF. PENErres. OPPPNE 
BESSE3 


Ss 
= 
a 


Lemons, oranges, figs. . 
Apples 
Grapes 


RAISUSRVALSESS 


Oat flour........ 

Flour, all other ‘ 
Vermicelli, macaroni, etc. . 
Honey 


Tobacco, manufactured 
Game, dead 


1 Galion. 
Note.— Duties converted at par. 


GERMANY, 
Population, 1922 
Total customs receipts from imports, 1922 
Per capita total receipts 


The average daily wage paid to carpenters, bricklayers, machinists, 
lasterers, painters, and shoemakers of Germany at the present time 
s 71 cents a day. The average for these trades the United States is 
$7.17. If the American laborers of this country were taxed in propor- 
tion to the earnings of the laborers of Germany, they would be forced to 
pay a tax on foreign imports of $168.90 a year. 


FRANCS. 


Revenue derived from duties on imports of tea, coffee, cocoa. and sugar 
into France for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1920. 


Evesiation, 1921 
Total customs receipts from imports, 1921 
Per capita total receipts_ 


The average daily wage paid to ca nters, bricklayers, machinists, 
B46 a da painters, and shoemakers of France at the present time is 


41, 500, 000 
$360, 880, 770 
$8. 68 


1.46 a day. The average for these trades in the United States is $7.17. 
f the American laborers of this country were taxed in proportion to 
the earnings of the laborers in France, they would be forced to pay a 
tax on foreign imports of $42.60 a year. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


Revenue derived from duties on imports of tea, coffee, cocoa, and sugar 
into the United Kingdom for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1921, 


Per 
capita 
tax. 


Duty. | Receipts. 


$2. 00 

2B 
-07 
4.48 
6.78 


Population, 1922 
Total customs receipts from imports, 1922- 
Per capita total receipts 

The ens daily wage paid to carpenters, bricklayers, machinists, 
plasterers, painters, and shoemakers of the United Kingdom at the pres- 
ent time is $3.08 a day. The average for these trades in the United 
States is $7.17. If the American laborers of this country were taxed 
in proportion to the earnings of the laborers of the United King- 
dom, they would be forced to pay a tax on foreign imports of $34.: 
a year. 


42, 767, 530 
$632, 052, 720 
$14, 78 


CANADA. 


Revenue derived from duties on imports of tea, coffee, cocoa, and sugar 
into Canada for the fiscal year ended March 381, 1921. 


Article. Duty. Receipts. Ruenphe 


10 cents per pound.... 
5 cents per pound 

35 per cent 

2 cents per pound 


Population, 1922, 8,769,489; total customs receipts from imports, 
1922, $104,430,451 ; per capita ‘total receipts, $11.90. 


Revenue derived from duties levied on imports of agricultural 
and provisions and on sugar under the Payne-Aldrich, Un 
Simmons, and the emergency tariff laws. 


oducts 
rwood- 


Import revenue, | Per 
Population. — 
x. 


1912 (Payne- 
Aldrich.) 


Articles. 


$34, 146, 871 | 95, 097,298 


Agricultural products and provisions. . 
Si 50, 951, 199 | 


$0. 36 
53 


Total: Customs receipts, $311,321,672; per capita, $3.20. 


Import revenue, 
1914 (Payne- 
Aldrich.) 


Articles. Population, 


. $24, 817, 322 
61, 870, 457 


86, 678, 779 


Agricultural products and provisions. . 97, 297, 515 
Sugar 


Total: Customs receipts, $283,718,081 ; per capita, $2.85. 





1922. 


cAnapa—Continued,. 
Revenue derived from duties levied on imports, etc.—Continued. 


revenue I 
Underwood). 


Im 


Per 
Articles. Population. — 
x. 


Agricultural products and provisions. . $24, 521, 305 
Sugar 79, 536, 


104, 057, 442 


106, 418, 175 


Total: Customs receipts, $325,645,565 ; per capita, $3.01, 


Per 
Population. | capita 
tax. 


Emergency bill, 
year ending June, 
1922, estimated. 


Articles. 


Aariqusnl products and provisions. . 


he estimated revenue to be derived from agricultural products and 
sugar under the McCumber bill is $1.45 +7 capita, 
he estimated total receipts under the McCumber Dill is $350,000,000, 
or $3.29 per capita, 


ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, thus far I have had nothing 
to say in the controversy in which the Attorney General of the 
United States has played a conspicuous part. It is a fact that 
men of his own party have made, deliberately made, grave and 
serious charges against the Hon. Harry M. Daugherty, of Ohio, 
and they have been made against him in his official capacity. 
On the floor of the House and of the Senate he has been repeat- 
edly charged with offenses serious and revolting to every sense 
of honor and of patriotism. 

Into the question of the truth or falsity of these charges I do 
not propose to~enter in this brief digression from the tariff bill. 
There is, however, a phase of the situation which must be painful, 
if not humiliating, to every true and patriotic American citizen, 

It is recalled that men who have laid aside the honors and 
the emoluments of the highest office save one the American 
people can confer, and have gone out to do and dare for their 
country, men of the same political faith as Mr. Daugherty, de- 
mand his impeachment. On the floor of the Senate still more 
serious charges are made. 

No civilized country in the world, Mr. President, hesitates to 
shoot on sight a ghoul in time of war. Instant death awaits the 
wretch who invades a battle field to rifle the bodies of the de- 
fenseless dead. He who runs his cadaverous fingers through 
the unprotected pockets of a dead soldier is not more a ghoul 
than the dollar-a-year man who rifles the Treasury of his coun- 
try in the hour of need and peril. 

He has been charged by men of his own party with using 
his high office as a fence for unpenitentiaried profiteers. 

It is said that a lion will turn and flee 
From a maid in the pride of her purity. 

It is charged here, Mr, President, that those who despoil the 
honor of women in time of peace or betray their country in time 
of war command the good offices of the Attorney General; that 
no crime, however vile or repulsive, has failed to command his 
services as a common pardon broker. I do not make these 
charges; I am. simply reviewing them, 

Is it possible that we, in this day of bureaucracy, have reached 
the point, Mr. President, when the mere vesting a man with 
high authority renders him immune from criticism, that the law 
of lese majeste applies to a Cabinet officer? Is it not the duty 
of the President of the United States to demand of his official 
family that they stand like men and meet every aspersion upon 
their official integrity and on their personal honor? To my 
utter amazement—I say it in all kindness; I say it in sorrow 
rather than in anger—we tind the President of the United 
States at one hour commending the patience of Lincoln under 
every form of traduction and slander, recalling to your mind 
and to mine the amazing tolerance of the great father of Democ- 
racy. On one occasion a visitor from Germany, seeing a foul 
and vicious libel published in a paper lying upon his library 
table, said, “I would have the man executed; I would have him 
thrown into prison”; but Jefferson replied, “The best proof of 
the freedom of our institutions is that he is at large. Take this 
paper back and read it to your king, and tell him that the Pres- 
ident thus permits the freedom of speech and of the press of the 
United States of America”; and in the next, after this glowing 
tribute to the magnamity of Lincoln, to my amazement—to my 
utter amazement—I behold this same President exerting the 
dread powers of his high office to stifle if not to muzzle the free- 
dom of the press. 
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I quote from the Philadelphia Ledger, a Republican news- 
paper—and later I shall ask leave to incorporate the entire 
article in my remarks— 

President Harding to-day took a two-fisted fling at “ political black- 
guards "— 

“ Political blackguards!” Who are the “ political black- 
guards” assailing the Attorney General? They are two Mem- 
bers of Congress, one of them, at least, and I think both, wore 
the uniform of a soldier, and eminent Senators, representing 
sovereign States, ambassadors from two proud Commonwealths. 
Is it possible that the once genial, self-poised, courteous gen- 
tleman, occupying the White House could so far forget himself, 
in his desperate attempt to save a man who dares not shield 
himself; to speak for a man who dares not speak for himself? 
It is true. This Republican Party for the first time in nearly a 
hundred years to-day sees charge after charge hurled into the 
teeth of the chief law officer of the United States, and yet 
there are “ none so poor to do him reverence,” remembering the 
pathetic end of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], they 
dare not speak in his defense, lest his subsequent confessions 
shall shame them. Will the President in his desperation, find- 
ing no other who dare to say a word for this discredited offi- 
cial, denounce as blackguards Senators who criticize the ne- 
farious operations of a pardon broker who makes it a busi- 
ness, as it is charged at least, to deceive the Chief Magistrate of 
the United States in order that men may despoil women in time 
of peace and plunder the Treasury in time of war, and if one 
dares express his abhorrence of these unclean and abominable 
offenses he is a rascal and a blackguard? 

It is said further by the Philadelphia Ledger: 

Mr. Harding bitterly resents any such imputations against executive 
officers of the Government, 

Executive officers of the Government! 

He appears to resent no less the space given in newspapers “to the 
blackguarding of any rascal who gets up and makes charges.” 

In the President’s view newspapermen and newspapers perform a 
public service by “ putting on the brakes.” 

Think of it! The President of the United States has the 
power to make and unmake men. The Attorney General to-day, 
in a public interview, admonishes those who are seeking high 
judicial offices that some time ago the President agreed “ with 
me” that in naming judges they ought to consult “ us ”"—Harry 
M. Daugherty and Warren G. Harding, the President of the 
United States. Twenty-four judges are shortly to be named, 
and “ You must consult us.” That is given to the public. Why? 
As a notice to all who seek a place upon the bench, “ Do not say 
anything about Daugherty, because Daugherty shadows the Rep- 
resentatives and Senators; Daugherty’s sleuths are charged with 
framing up important witnesses, and Daugherty is not very apt 
to give his consent.” “Us” will not consent to the naming of a 
judge who says anything about “ us.” 

O God of battles and of war, is it possible? It is enough to 
send a shudder through the bronze heart of the Goddess of Lib- 
erty, now adorning the lofty dome of this Capitol. 

Is the ermine to be besmirched by all the filth that now dis- 
tains and dishonors the Department of Justice? And does the 
President mean to announce to the world.that Daugherty must 
be consulted before he will name a judge, and that a Senator or 
a Representative is a rascal or a blackguard who dares assail 
him? 

Then the President says the brakes must be put on the press. 
I say to the President of the United States this is not Austria ; 
this is not Prussia; this is once free America. ‘“ Putting on the 
brakes” is the next thing to putting on a muzzle, and the 
statement is an implied threat to the press. Not the President 
nor Congress nor Senators nor judges shall shackle or abridge 
the freedom of the press in the United States while the first 
amendment of the Constitution is intact and there are men 
of wisdom and courage ready to defend and maintain it. 

I ask permission to incorporate in the Recorp the article from 
the Philadelphia Ledger, to which I have referred, and also an 
article from the New York Tribune of to-day’s issue, both 
orthodox Republican papers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The articles referred to are as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Public Ledger of June 3, 1922.] 
HARDING ASSAILS PuBtic “ ScoLDs "—PRBESIDENT’S FLING aT TRADUCERS 

Smpen as ATTACK ON CRITICS OF DAUGHERTY AND Hoover—Dsgp.Lores 

SBNSATIONALISM—“ PoLiTicaL BrackGuarps ” Ger Too Mucn Space 

In SoMa Newspapers, He BEvieveEs. 

(By Frederic William Wile. Copyright, 1922, by Publie Ledger Co.) 

Pustic Luepersr Bursav, 
Washington, June 2. 

President Harding to-day took a two-fisted fling at “ political black- 
guards” who assail members of his administration. No names were 
mentioned, but it was the general impression that recent attacks on 
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giteeney, Geter Daugherty and Secretary Hoover were in ‘the Presi- 
nt’s mind. 

Pfforts to induce him to discuss the Daugherty case were futile. 
Mr. Harding indicated he did not feel called upon to dignify by any 
utterance of his own the accusations now ra around Mr. Daugherty’s 
name in and out of Congress. Instead, the President expressed him- 
self forcefully regarding that section of the American press which 
advertises the “ outgivings of unknowing, unthinking, and upheeding 
men,” 

His observations were in the nature of an appeal to newspapers to 
eschew “ sensational’ exploitations of men who utilize their positions 
to “ traduce”’ faithful public servants, 

The President's observations, while evoked by an inquiry designed to 
secure an expression of the Daugherty affair, did not refer exclusively 
to it. They were called forth in part by the recent uncouth attacks on 
Herbert Hoover by Senator Warson, Democrat, of Georgia. Mr. Wat- 
SON a few days ago attacked the Secretary of Commerce in relation to 
Russian relief funds. Mr. Harding bitterly resents any such imputa- 
tions against executive officers of the Government. He appears to re- 
sent mo less the space given in newspapers “'to the blackguarding of 
any rascal who geis up and makes charges.” 

WOULD CURB SENSATIONALISTS. 


In the President's view newspaper men and newspapers would per- 
form a public service by “ putting on the brakes"’ and by ceasing to 
glorify the mendacity of sensational windjammers, éfectually rob them 
of their chief stock in trade—public advertisement. It is the White 
House conviction that front-page headlines and “ boxes ’’-—-the President 
likes talking newspaper language—only “add to the unrest ” when they 
are used to direct public attention to the vaporings of mud slingers. 

Asan illustration of the unrecorded work of “ unknown, unsung, and 
unheralded heroes ’—in contrast to the prominence given to attacks on 
public servants—the President tol4 of one of Herbert Hoover's relief 
workers in Russia who recently died of typhus. Mr. Harding said that 
brave young American “fell cn the firing Mne of a gemerous civiliga- 
tion.” The President has just written to the relief worker’s mother, 
who has lost her last surviving son and support, a letter of cordial 
syimpathy. It was evidently Mr. Harding’s purpose to point out that 
while such national service usually goes untold and unappreciated in 
the public prints, no alleged misdemeanor besmirching the name of a 
high public official, if cried to the housetops loud enough by a “ politi- 
cal blackguard,” is too unimportant te claim the notice of “ the sensa- 
tional press.” 

SECOND PLEA AS “ EDITOR.” 

To-day was the second occasion since he was elected President that the 
editor of the Marion Daily Star has unburdened himself on the topic of 
journalistic ethics. The first time was in December, 1920, following the 
President elect’s return from his ill-starred vacation trip to Texas. Ad- 
dressing the assembled corps of Washington correspondents in the press 
gallery of the Senate, Mr. Harding mentioned that in December, 1919, 
he made a League of Nation’s speech in the Senate—“ which was a 
good one, if I de say it myself.” 

Then he recalled and deplered the fact that, though his utterance 
dealt seriously with the burning topic of the moment, those few news- 
— which dignified it with any attention at all gave it only a 
“ stick.” 

Mr. Harding went on to soliloquize aloud that if instead of a rea- 
soned address on the league he had called one of his senatorial col- 
jieagues a name, or indulged ‘in fisticuffs, the news might have been 
“front paged” under “streamer” headlines. 

It was in the same general sense that the President talked to-day. 
He spoke with uncommon candor and conveyed a distant impression 
that he is losing his patience with the kind of criticism now being 
leveled at his Attorney General and intimate political associate, Harry 
M. Daugherty. The President probably also had in mind the_un- 
feunded innuendoes leveled in Congress a few weeks ago against John 
W. Weeks, Secretary of War, in connection with alle profiteering in 
alien property transactions, 


[From New York Tribune of June 3, 1922.] 


Reston, PLrea OF CANDIDATES TO DAUGHERTY—-REPUBLICAN CONGRESS- 
MEN FAR RPACTION IN FALL BDUBCTIONS TO CouRS® OF “ POLITICAL 
STUPIDITY ’—-PRESIPENT RESENTS ATTACKS ON CABINSI—BLAMES 
WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENTS FOR GIVING SO MUCH SPac® TO CRITICS. 


(By Carter Field.) 


WASHINGTON, June 2.—Harry M. Daugherty’s resignation would be a 
highly acceptable political present to most of the Republican Senators 
and Members of the House who are facing hard fights for reelection. 
This desire to be relieved of the embarrassment which attacks on 
Daugherty is causing the candidates is heard in conversations wherever 
a few of them get together. 

At the same time it became known to-day that President Harding re- 
sents the attacks which are being made against members of his official 
family. This was made clear in a White House statement to-day. 


SPNATB MAY HEAR OF CONTRACTS, 


Prospects that the investigation of war contracts proposed in the 
House of Representatives by the Woodruff-Johnson sheolation, which 
was snuffed out in the House yesterday, would be revived in the Sen- 
ate, with tke backing of Senator Gmorcs W. Norris, added materially 
to the irritation and to the desire that the cause of it be removed. 

The fact that many of these same jublicans who are now anxious 
to see Mr. Daugherty get out believe that a mountain has been made 
of a molehill has noins te do with the case. They do not accuse 
Mr. Daugherty of crookedness. Some of them do not even regard his 
ees a ~ reprehensible but as something incomparably worse— 
poli stup! y. 

Not rf has Mr, Beugherty. they point out, burt himself by his 
course, and not only is he hurting every R lican candidate for office 
this fall by having through it given the ocrats what they have 

ade into a fine talking point, but there is the instance of tor 

‘AMES 5 Mapnen. at ceatene. oe was pretty wer left ont on a limb 
as a re ° s attempt to rush e defense of a member of Presi- 

dent Harding’s Cabinet. 
DEMOCRATS SEDKING ISSUES. . 

All this at a time, as one an Republican o when the 
Democrats are terribly herd up for good issues an oy, to attempt 
to arouse the people. The constant harping on_the Newberry 
they say, and the recent attempt of Senator Par Harrison to compare 
the expenditure of Gifford Pinchot and his wife in Pennsylvania to 
those of Newserrty in Michigan offer the !best of this. 

Mr. Daugherty, according to the Republicans who are érritated over 
the situation, has ouly himself to blame for the present attacks on him 
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in connection with the Morse case. ‘Senator Caraway had no inside 
information when he began his drive on the Attorney General, His 
friends say that he was not even on a ss expedition, but merely 
trying to get away with a partisan attack. e admitted on the floor 
that he had no proof and was talking entirely from hearsay. 

The At General maintained silence, but Senator WarTson, of 
Indi#na, a strong friend of the administration, and generally regarded 
as an astute politician, did not like the perical aspect of the situation. 
He called up the Attorney General. What was said may be left to the 
imagination, but at any rate Mr. WarTson seized the first opportune 
Moment to make denial of Senator CakawaY’s charges. 

Twenty days later Mr. Daugherty admitted the Caraway accusation 
and repudiated the Watson defense. Mr. WATSON had this printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD without comment. Six days later Mr. 
Daugherty decided to make public the details, giving his side of the 
case. ‘ 

NONE EAGER TO DEFEND DAUGHERTY. 


All of which leaves the Republicans in Congress guessing as to what 
Mr. Daugherty will do next. One thing is very certain. Not one of 
them is now going to rash in to Mr, Daugherty’s defense when some 
new attack is made unless he has something definite to fall back on. 
In addition, the general desire is for each candidate to get his own 
campaign as separate and distinct from the Attorney General as pos- 
sible, especially as Mr. Daugherty and Mr. Neweerry seem to be the 
chief issues of the Democrats so far. 

It is conceded by Democrats as well as contended by Republicans 
that had Mr. Daugherty made a frank statement—such as he did 
make—immediately after Senator Caraway began his attacks, and 
without any seem ngly authorized denials such. as that made for the 
Attorney General by Senator JAMES BE, Warson, the whole thing would 
have blown over without attracting any great amount of publie atten- 
tion. Certainly there would have been little excuse for the Democrats 
to keep harping on it. 

Whatever may come, however, the Republicans on Capitol Hill know 
Warren G. Harding well enotigh to know that he is not going to make 
a Jonah out of Mr. Daugherty. Mr. Harding doesn’t throw his friends 
overboard, even when the crew think such an act will change the luck 
or the weather. The President is distressed over the criticisms being 
hurled at his old friend Daugherty, but while he may think Mr. Daugh- 
erty has handled the publicity badly and been caught im a bad trap by 
the common political enemy, he intends to stand by him. 

HARDING STANDS BY FRIEND. 

If Mr. Daugherty should resign, which as'a matter of fact would sur- 

prise most observers here, the Presidént, so far from feeling a sense of 
olitical relief, will actually be greatly concerned. This is not, as has 
been frequently stated of late, because of a sense of titude to Mr. 
Daugherty for what the Attorney General did durin, @ precenyention 
campaign of 1920. As a matter of fact, Harding had before him pretty 
good evidence during that campaign that he could make better progress 
if he would not make Mr. Daugherty his campaign ayy He will 
not throw him overboard now for the same reason that he did not throw 
him overboard when Daugherty’s enemies In_Ohio begged him to in 
1920. The reason is simply and solely that Warren Harding does not 
throw his old friends overboard. 

It was Senator Tom Watson’s denunciation of Herbert Hoover that 
brought the White House statement to-day, but it served to call up the 
whole series of recent events which have given rise to curiosity as to 
how Mr. Harding’s well-known urbanity is withstanding the constant 
assaults upon his Cabinet officers. And it was made evident at the 
executive offices, while the White House gardens were enveloped in 
rainy gloom, and while beyond at the Capitol new vituperation ‘was 
being heaped upon Attorney General Daugherty, that the President was 
theroughly vexed. 

His speech Tuesday at the Lincoln Memorial dedication, when he 
dwelt at length upon Lincoln's fortitude under criticism, had no 
special significance, as applied to Mr. nates? own tribulations, ac- 
cording to the White House spokesman, nor did the President wish to 
deal with the attacks which were being made upon members of the 
Cabinet. Yet it was represented to be Mr. Harding’s wish to speak 
frankly what was in his heart concerning certain matters. 

HARDING CRITICIZES PRESS. 

Then, while the oo was at its climax of feeling, the White House 
spokesman declared that Mr. Harding felt, as one who understood the 
workings of the press, that he was warranted in directing criticism 
at the Washington newspaper men. The trouble with them, it was 
declared, was that they gave too much space to the critics. 

That, it was said, was all wrong. That was not helping to better 
the world. Why, it was asked, should they not devote their attention 
to things worth while and cease to encourage those who C¢riticize 
unjustly and who belittle those undertakings which represent a sincere 
desire to achieve better conditions? 

President Harding, it was asserted feelingly, was sensitive about 
some of these things. 


CONDITION OF THE ARMENIAN PEOPLE, 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask the Secretary to read 
some letters in the nature of petitions. They are brief and re- 
late to the rumor or announcement emanating from various 
chancelleries to the effect that the Armenian people are to be 
delivered over to the Turk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


Doucuas, Ariz., May 26, 1922. 
Hon, Henry F. ASHURST, 


United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O. 


Most HonoraBee Sir: I have recently heard with great distress that 
there is a plan on foot by the allied powers to return the long-suffering 
Armenians to the hands of the unspeakable Turk. To me this is un- 
thinkable. a whole nature revoits at the suggestion, and I believe it 
will be 80 to the soul of every true American. 

I humbly beseech you to use your good offices to have our Govern- 
ment to exert every possible influence to protect the present and future 
interests of this heroic and worth perme. and, above all, to save them 
from ‘the murderous ‘hand of the Turk. 

I believe I am expressing the feeling of my people here at Douglas 
and of the Presbyterians of our State. , 

Most respectfully yours, Cc. A. FoRBMAN, 
Pastor Presbyterian Church. 
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MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION, 
Douglas, Ariz., May 27, 1922. 
Mr. Henry F. Asuvurst, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
HONORABLE AND Dwar Sie: At a meeting of the Ministerial Associa- 
- = Douglas, Ariz., the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 
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“That we are opposed to intrusting the Armenians to the sovereignty 


of the Turk, and plead that your influence be used to assure a protected 
country in the interest of the Armenians.” 
Sincerely yours, 
Witsoe Fisk, President. 


8. F. Frasur, Clerk. 
Masa, AriZ., May 29, 1922. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Srr: Whereas the Armenians were one of our allies in the late 


war and fought for its ideals; and 


Whereas in consequence of their loyalty they suffered untold perse- | 


cution, almost to the extent of annihilation; and 

Whereas the Allies, as well as our own country, pledged them a safe 
area for themselves and their children; and 

Whereas the American public has given millions of dollars to save 
the remnant of this shattered race; and 

Whereas the allied powers are preparing a treaty with the Turkish 
nationalists which threatens to return the Armenians to unrestricted 
Turkish control: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members and friends of the First Baptist 
Church of Mesa, Ariz.. here assembled, express our opens | sentiment 
and horror at the thought of exposing the Armenians to further suf- 
fering and persecution; and be it also 

Resolved, That we are opposed to intrusting the Armenians to the 
sovereignty of the Turk; and be it further 

Resolved, That we unitedly and earnestly petition you as our Senator 
to use every means within your power to give the Armenians a pro- 
tected country. Tue Fixsr Bartist CHuRCH oF Musa, ARIZ., 

By F. E. Hawes, Minister. 
Royat H. WHITAKER, Church Clerk. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. Pres‘dent, in presenting these letters— 
and doubtless I shall have occasion later to present more of 
the same tenor—I do so from a sense of duty, and for the addi- 
tional reasons that their sentiments meet my views entirely. 
It is shocking to any humane person to think that the Arme- 
nians may be delivered over to the Turk. Armenia was evan- 
gelized in the year 33 A. D. by Apostles fresh from the com- 
pany and memory of our Lord, and Armenia has stood the storm 
of centuries. It is frightful to contemplate that these people 
shall be further exploited by the barbarous and murderous 
Turk. 

In causing these letters, in the form of petitions, to be read, 


| theless it was a belligerent, as much so as was Austria. 
| Turkish armies were arrayed against the military forces with 


I do so in the hope that they may in some way reach and in- | 


fluence the various chancelleries contemplating any action, and 
I hope that protests will come not only from Arizona but from 
every other part of the United States against delivering to the 
Turk a mandate or any authority over the Armenians, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] has called attention to conditions in 
Turkey and to the barbarous treatment which is now being ac- 
corded to the Armenian race and to all the Christian population 
within the borders of the Angora Government. I have upon a 
number of occasions offered resolutions challenging attention 
to the brutalities and barbarities of the Turks and to their 
evident determination to exterminate all Christian peoples 
within the boundaries of the Turkish Empire in Asia. These 
resolutions have not received the support of Congress, nor are 
they receiving the approval of the present administration. 

One of the resolutions asked that the President of the United 
States use his good offices to induce the allied nations to en- 
force the treaty of Sevres and protect the Armenian race and 
the Hellenic people of Asia Minor from further atrocities and 
from the exterminating policy of the Turks. I regret no action 
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Mr. President, this resolution may be considered innocu- 
ous. I concede that it fails to express what I think should 
be stated by the Senate of the United States, or to de- 
clare a policy that I think should be pursued by this Re- 
public in dealing with the Armenian situation. However, the 
resolutions which I have heretofore offered, and which do 
call for a more vigorous policy, have not met with the approval 
of the administration, nor have they been reported from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Indeed, I do not think, no 
matter what the individual opinions of the members of the com- 
mittee may be, that an affirmative report will be had with 
respect to either of them. 

In offering this resolution I am not abandoning the former 
ones, nor taking the position that a less vigorous policy should 
be pursued than that suggested in former resolutions. Indeed, 
Mr. President, I feel that this Republic should announce to 
Turkey and to the allied nations and to the world that it does 
have a profound interest in the Republic of Armenia and in the 
enforcement of the provisions of the Sevres treaty, and that it 
looks with abhorrence upon the cruel and sanguinary acts of 


, the Ottoman Turks and their policy of exterminating not only 


the Armenians but the Christian minorities found within Ana- 
tolia and territory under the control of the Ottoman Turks. 

In my opinion the President of the United States could with 
propriety suggest to our former allies that they enforce the 
terms of the Sevres treaty and effectually act to protect the 
Armenian people from destruction. The Turks were our ene- 
mies, and though we did not declare war against Turkey, never- 
The 


which our Nation was allied, and they were aiding our enemies, 
though, perhaps, none of the Turkish military forces came into 
direct contact with the armies of the United States. While we 
did not participate in the Sevres treaty, we are interested in its 
terms and can not, in my opinion, look with indifference or 
apathy upon the course of the nations parties to the treaty, 
even though the United States was not a signatory to the. same. 

The Armenians and the Greeks fought for the same cause for 
which our soldiers fought. It was announced repeatedly by 
officials of the United States, as well as by the allied Govern- 
ments, that. with the termination of the war and the triumph of 
the allied cause, the Armenian race should be protected and the 
Armenian people should have a Government of their own. 

The Armenian troops bravely fought upon a hundred battle 
fields against the Turks and against the forces of the Central 
Empires. When Russia withdrew from the contest the heroic 


|; Armenian troops held the Caucasian front for many long and 


has been taken by the Foreign Relations Committee to which | 


the resolution was sent. 
President taken any steps to show the sympathy of the United 


that the United States views with abhorrence the wicked and 
cruel course pursued by the Kemalist régime. 

Mr. President, I shall offer another resolution—one which, 
it seems to me, should promptly be adopted. I have diluted it 
to the point of extreme weakness. Even those who are afraid 


Nor has the State Department or the | 


weary months against the Turkish armies led by German offi- 
cers and aided in every way ssible by the Central Powers. 
Their brave and heroic resistance prevented the Turkish forces 
from entering the oil fields of Baku, and this reacted to the 
advantage of the allied forces, including the American troops, 
upon the western front. 

Ludendorf, in his Memoirs, declares that the failure to ob- 
tain oil from the region of the Caspian Sea contributed to the 
defeat. of the Central Empires. The Armenian troops and the 
Syrian troops fought bravely in Palestine and Syria and mate- 
rially contributed to the successes which came to General 
Allenby and to French armies in the Levant. Armenians from 
the United States were found fighting upon many battle fronts, 
and their blood was shed not only in behalf of the redemption 
of their native land but to preserve this Republic and the cause 
of civilization. 

And the gallant Greeks also gave their lives fighting against 
the Turks and the Bulgarians and the Central Empires. We 


States for the suffering and unfortunate people, or to indicate have not appreciated the heroic sacrifices made by the Hellenic 


peoples, by the Syrians. and by the Armenians. We have not 


| understood the martyrdom which has come to them, and now. 
| when the war is over, we close our eyes to-the atrocities and 


eruelties perpetrated by the Ottoman Turks upon the Christian 


| minorities in Asia Minor, in Syria, in Armenia, and in those 


of speaking for the fallen and the weak, or entangling the United | 


States in the affairs of other nations, can find no pretext, in 
my opinion, for refusing assent to such resolution. It is as 
follows: 

Senate Resolution 300. 


Whereas the Government of the United States has recognized 
Armenia as a free and independent state; and 
Whereas the Government and people of the United States have a 


communities where the Turks are found to be in the majority. 
The soil of Anatolia has been reddened by the blood of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Armenians and Pontian Greeks. Even 


| now the Kemalist forces are murdering and butchering men, 
| women, and children who have been driven from their homes 
| along the southern borders of the Black Sea, and from Cilicia 
| and from the vilayets which constituted the Republic of Ar- 


| Inenia. 


special concern for the political independence and territorial integrity | 


of Armenia and for the welfare and security of the Armenian people: 
Now, therefore, be it ; - 

Resolwed, That it is the sense of the Senate that the Government of 
the United States can not regard with indifference attempts or jects 
to oppress the Armenian people or to deprive the Republic of Armenia 
of its status as a free and independent state. 


The bloodthirsty Turks have determined to exterminate 
the Armenians and to destroy the Christian population inhabit- 


| ing the littoral of the Black Sea, the Smyrna district, Cilicia, 


the Turkish vilayets of Armenia, and, indeed, all who reside in 
any part of Anatolia. More than a million Armenians were 


| murdered by the Turks, led by Germans, during the war, and 
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tens: of thousands have been deported and slain by these fiends 
since the armistice was signed. 

The allied nations are doing nothing to protect Armenia nor 
te enforce the treaty of Sevres; indeed, France and Italy have 
furnished: munitiens: of war to the Kemalist forces, who have 
turned’ their weapons upon the Christiam peoples, and’ have thus 
eentributed to their martyrdom. 

I repeat, this resolution which I have offered. is somewhat 
enemic. It is the least that we could gay: It should: be unani- 
mously, agreed to in the Senate. In drafting it I have drawn 
langely from: a communication addressed by Daniel’ Webster, 
when Secretary of State, to our minister to Great Britain; re- 
garding Liberia, and also a note addressed: by John Hay, when 
Secretary of State, to our ambassador to France, which also 
related to Liberia. Mr. Webster's note is as follows: 


This Government regards Liberia as occupying a peculiar positio 
and as possessing peculiar claims to the friendly consideration of al 
Christian powers.; that this Government will be at all times prepared 
ta interpose its good offices to prevent any encroachment by Liberia 
upon any just right of any nation; and that it would’ be very unwilling 
to see it despoiled of its territory rightfully acquired, or improperly 
restrained in the exereise- of its necessary rights and powers. 


Mr. Hay’s note is as follows: 


The Government of the United States having recognized Liberia 
feels that it has a peculiar interest in its citizems and could not be 
justified. in regarding with. indifference any attempt to oppress them 
or deprive them of their independence. 


Are we less coneemnedi for two or three: million Christians in 
Asia. Minor than we were in: the Govermment of Liberia? If 
there was not violation of international proprieties: in speaking: 
for Liberia, shall it be said: that it is improper to: speak for 
Armenia and the: Greek and. Syrian people, who are threatened 
with destruction? 

I have stated the United States. has recognized Armenia as 
an independent nation. President Wilson was selected by our 
former allies, to aid. in delimiting the boundaries of the Ar- 
menian Republic. He accepted the trust, and, after making 
full investigation, reported, fixing: the. western boundaries: of 
Armenia. His action was approved by. the powers, as: well as 
by the Armenian. people: The Armenian Republic was organ- 
ized as a nation and: had an area: of 26,491 square miles. As a 
Inatter of fact, when: first organized, its area was 42,000 square 
miles, There are now more than a million and a quarter of 
Armenians within the boundaries: of the republic. So far as I 
can. ascertain, there are in what. is called Turkish Armenia 
and Russian Armenia. approximately 2,250,000 Armenians. 
Those in Turkish Armenia are being deported and butchered, 
and unless the Christian nations of the world interpose for 
their preservation the.Ottoman Turks and the Kurds will seener 
or later destroy them. 

Mr. President, I offer another resolution. which, after being, 
read, I ask to be referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. The resolution is. as: fellows: 


Senate Resolution 301. 


Whereas the systematic: deportations, murders, and outrages: which 
have been. continuously practiced against the Christian minorities. in 
Anatolia and within. the boundaries of the Armenian Republic by the 
so-called Kemalist Government, having its seat at Angora, have re- 
cently been cenfirmed in reports made by American citizens engaged 
in. relief work in Anatolia, which reports have been published in Great 
Britain and in the United. States, and have received the official notice 
of the British Government ; and 

Whereas such reports indicate that it! is: the purpose of said Kemalist 
Geverument te continue such systematic deportations, murders, and 
outrages as a nationalist policy; and 

Whereas on or about the 12th of May, ultimo, the British Government 
dispatehed to the Government of the United States a suggestion and' 
invitation that the American high commissioner at Constantinople 
be authorized and instructed to act in conjunction with the high com- 
raissioners of Great Britain and the other powers’ in Constantinople 
te conduct an investigation of the atrocities and outrages which: have 
been committed upon Christian minorities, in, Anatolia by and under 
the authority of said Kemalist Government; and 

Whereas such inves tion is necessary in order to authoritatively 
establish the facts and to prepare and arrange adequate measures 
against the reeurrence of such outrages, for the protection of the 
Christian minorities in Anatolia, for the rectification of the sangninary 
and intolerable conditions which exist in Anatolia, and for the general 
pacification of Anatolia: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is. the semse of the Senate that the Government 
of the United States should. accept the said invitation of the British 
Government and’ authorize the American high commissioner at Con- 
stamtinople, by himself and through competent deputies, to act in 
conjunction. with the high. commissioners of Great Britain and the 
other powers, to, inyestigate outra and atrocities committed against 
the Christian minorities in Anatolia and other places where the Otto- 
man Turks are found; and to ascertain the facts and determine the 
responsibility therefor, as the basis for the formulation of adequate 
measures for the prevention of the recurrence of such atrocities, for 
the =o of such Christian minorities, and the pacification of 
Anatolia. 


Mr. President, I have in my hand the London Times under 
date of May 16, 1923. The subject to which I am now calling 
attention was brought before the House of Commons for con- 
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sideration, and Mr. Chamberlain, replying to Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
stated : 


Confirmation has been received of the statements contained in the 
recent report to Major Yowell— 


Major Yowell, as I understand, was an American— 


to which, I -the honorable member refers: With the permis- 
sion: of the ' will) read out two: telegrams. from: His Majesty's 
high commissioner at Constantinople on the subject, dated’ May 10. 
The first runs: 

““T have interviewed’ at great length Doctor Ward "— 


Doctor Ward, as Senators know, is an American. He is now 
en. route: for the United States. He was deported by the Turks, 
and he has given evidence to the people in Constantinople, and 
his. reports have been in part published in the United. States 
of the atrocities which had been and were being committed by. 
the Turks, and the prebable annihilation of the Armenians in 
various sections of Anatolia and the Armenian Republic, as well 
as the destruction of thousands. and hundreds. of thousands. of 
the Greeks who resided upon: the southern borders of the Black 
Sea. ‘ 

Let me. add that centuries before the Christian era Hellenic 
peoples settled upon the southern borders of the Black Sea, and 
during. all the years intervening they and their descendants 
have maintained. their Hellenic: culture and ideals, 

I will continue reading from: the Times: 


I have interviewed at great length, Doctor Ward, of Near Eastern 
Relief Commission,, who had just arrived from Kharput, which he left 
March 15. He corroborates statements as to treatment of minorities 
contained in telegram from Constantinople published in the Times. of 
May 5: The Turks: appear to be working on a deliberate plan to get 
rid of minorities. Their method hag been to colleet at Amasia Ottoman 
Greeks from region between Samsun and Trebizond. These Greeks are 
marched. from Amasia. via, Tokat and Sivas.as far as Caesarea, and then 
back again, until they are eventually sent threugh Kharput. to the east. 
In -this manner a la number of deportees die on the road’ from hard- 
ship and: exposure. ‘ Turks: can say they did not’ actually kill these 
refugees, but a comparison, may be instituted with the way. in. which, the 
Turks formerly got. rid of dogs at Constantinople, by landing them on, 
an island where they died of hunger and thirst. Large numbers of 
depertees: who were being sent to Van and Bitlis passed thromgh: Khar- 
hut between June and. December last, year. Now that spring has, come 
these deportations have begun again. Once these gangs have passed 
Diarbekr, which is the last American relief station, Americans lose all 
track of them, but Dector Ward hag little doubt that many deportees 
die in. the mountains east of that place. Turks in preference choose 
winter weather for driving these depertees into mountains. American 
Near Hastern Relief was not allowed to shelter children whose parents 
had: died: om the road; These children were driven forward with other 
deportees. Doctor Ward. himself last year in December counted 160 

jes on the road between Kharput and Malatia. A fellow. worker 
saw and counted 1,500 bodies on the road to Kharput; and 2,000 de- 
portees died: om the road: east: of that place. Two-thirds: of Greek de- 
portees are women: and. children. 

At present fresh deportation outrages are sarting in all parts of 
Asia Minor from northern seaperts to southeastern district, Turkish 
official at head educational Super cient: at Kharput told. Doctor Ward 
as an illustration. of Turkish. inefficiency, that. in 1915. Turks had not 
made a clean job of massacres. He said that. next time. Turks. would 
take care to do their work thoroughly. Doctor Ward indorsed Signor 
Tuozzi’s statement of Janua last that deliberate: policy of Turks is 
to. exterminate minorities. e considers that they are accelerating: 
their activities in this respect before peace settlement, and. he stated 
that if action is not taken soon problem will be solved by disappearance 
of minorities: I am: confirmed in my belief that ‘the rkish protests 
now being received in regard to. ali Greek excesses, are designed to 
divert attention from Turkish atrocities. Another American: of high 
character and standing, who came with Doctor Ward, states that Doc- 
tor Gibbon, formerly a professor at Robert College; who has just been 
visiting Greek front, and went. into Turkish. lines, reports; that Grecks 
have behaved well in. Afiun. Karahissar-Aidin sectors; also that: Mussul- 
man: population seem quite content with Greek rule in these districts. 


TI shall not take the time of the Senate to read the second 


and third telegrams which appear here, but I ask that they, too, 
be inserted in the Rrcorp. 


There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Second. telegram.] 

Further reliable information. received from American relief, worker 
dated April 25, shows that whole Greek population from the age of 1 
upward of Trebizond area and its hinterland is bein duportes: ap- 
parently to labor battalions at Hrzerum, Kars, and mysh; Since 
armistice proposal there has been marked. recrudescence of these depor- 
tations, which are carried out in conditions of terrible hardship, and 
now embrace bank employees and others whose position had hitherto 
exempted them, There are numbers of. Christian’ women: and: children 
in deplorable straits in Trebizend, who haye been driven out, of their 
villages. I have also received’ other reports, dating back to. September, 
1921, of deportations of Armenians from Zeitum. 


{Third telegram.] 

Information reported by you as received in the main from an Ameri- 
can yon ee ee — an ap ding tale - eer ae coeiey 
now prac’ y the Angora Turks as part of a sy: atie po! 
for the extermination of Christian, minorities. in Asia Miner that His 
Majesty‘s Government, who have in the proposed terms of peace as- 
sumed a serious responsibility for the future protection. of these minori- 
tise, can not allow such reports to remain. uninvestigated. or such inci- 
dents .to continue unchecked. I am informing the French, Italian, 
and American ambassadors: of our opinion, with a view to securing 
their cooperation in action which I. now. propose, and. L_ am: requesting 
them. to. ask. their Governments to send instructions to their high com- 
missioners at Constantinople to act, in, concert with yeu. My, proposal 

this is a telegram, Mr, Chamberlain explained, from the secretary of 
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state for foreign affairs) is that each of these four powers should at 
once depute a carefully selected officer to proceed to Trebizond, or what- 
ever Black Sea port may be suitable, with a view to proceeding to such 
laces in the interior as may best enable them to make the necessary 
Pivestigntions. The permission of the Angora authorities will have to 
be sought and facilities demanded, It will be difficult for them to 
refuse these, since it is their contention either that the deportations 
and the massacres. have not taken place or that they have been provoked 
by the conduct of the Greek and other minorities themselves. Should 
ermission, nevertheless, be refused, His Majesty’s Government will 
ave to reconsider their entire attitude toward the peace proposals, 
which obviously could not be pursued with any chance of success in 
such conditions as I have described. It is inconceivable that Burope 
should agree to hand back to Turkish rule, without the most stringent 
guaranties, communities who would be liable to be treated in the man- 
ner described by competent American witnesses, whose reports, more- 
over, are confirmed by independent information in our possession. 

Mr. KING. Doctor Ward and a number of Americans have re- 
cently been deported by the Turks from Armenia, where they 
were witnesses of the cruelties and barbarities committed by the 
Turks upon the Armenian and Christian minorities. Permit me te 
state that the barbarous treatment and the exterminating poli- 
cies are not confined to Armenia. As Senators know, Anatolia 
consists of that great stretch of territory bounded upon the 
north by the Black Sea, upon the south by the Mediterranean 
Sea, and upon the east by what may be denominated the Meso- 
potamian region. Syria also borders it upon the southeast. On 
the west it overlooks the Bosphorus and Constantinople. 
Within the Smyrna district there were, at the end of the war, 
nearly a million Greeks. In what might be called Pontian 
Greece, bordering the northeast, there were more than three- 
quarters of a million of the Hellenic race. In Syria there were 
hundreds of thousands of Syrian Christians, and in eastern 
Anatolia, or Turkish Armenia, there were, as I have stated, 
hundreds of thousands of Armenians, 

When the French troops withdrew from Cilicia, thousands 
of Armenians who were there gathered were murdered. Ht has 
not been definitely determined how many of the Greeks were 
driven from Pontus and how many have been killed, but we 
know that of the three-quarters of a million Greeks who in- 
habited: the littoral of the North Sea the great majority have 
been driven from their homes and hundreds of thousands have 
been killed. Hundreds of tewns have been burned and ruin 


and désolation have followed in the wake of the cruel and ad- 
vancing hordes of Ottoman Turks. Pontus was Hellenic rather 
than Turkish, but nevertheless it has been subject to Turkish 
rule for several hundred years. Nearty 1,000 years B. CO. repre- 
sentatives of the Hellenic race settled upon the southern borders 


of the Black Sea and founded a Greek State. Their descend- 
ants have since that time occupied that extensive district, per- 
haps five or six hundred miles easterly and westerly and extend- 
ing from the Black Sea into the interior for varying distances. 
From that time until the present they there preserved Greek 
culture and resisted with great heroism the hordes of Tartars 
and Turks and Asiatics as they advanced, during the centuries 
that passed, in their westward march. 

When they were overcome by the force of numbers, they still 
maintained their traditions, their language, their religion, their 
eulture; and because of their superior intellectual powers and 
their superior civilization the Turks have now determined upon 
their destruction. Accordingly, as I have stated, they have, 
since the armistice, pursued a policy looking to the extermina- 
tion of this heroic people. 

The Turks, as I have stated, have determined to destroy the 
Greeks and the Armenians who inhabit Anatolia and Armenia. 
They are defying the allied nations, disregarding the terms of 
the treaty of Sevres, and continuing their barbarous policy of 
extermination. 

Shall nothing be done by the Christian nations of the world 
te preserve these peoples frem destruction? Mr. President, 
while the blood of Christians is now being shed, this Nation 
does not even lift its voice in protest. I wish the Senate would 
lift its voice in solemn pretest against the wicked and cruel 
course of Turkey. I wish this Republic would demand of the 
Kemalist Government that it ‘cease its atrocities and conform 
its course te the dictates of justice and to the demands of 
civilization. 

Mr, President, I ask that these two resolutions be referred.to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. That reference will be made. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, on April 7 I called 
to the attention of the Senate a memorandum addressed by 
Mr. Rush Holland, Assistant Attorney General, to his chief, 
‘the Attorney General of the United States, in which he spoke 
of nominations for judicial positions in the Hawaiian Islands. 
It is brief, and I read it at thistime from the Recorp of the date 
mentioned : 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 

Hon. Robert Shingle, Republican national committeeman for the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, has recommended the appointment of Emil C. Peters, 
of Honolatu, to be chief postice of the Supreme Court of the Territory 
of Hawaii, vice James L. Coke, term expired. He also recommends 
Antonio M. Perry, of Honolulu, to be associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Territory of Hawaii, vice Samue] B. Kemp, term expired. 

In addition to the recommendation of Mr. Shingle, the above-named 

entlemen are recommendeq by the Republican central committee and 
y the bar association of the islands. This matter has been carefully 
gone into, and both Mr, Perry and Mr. Peters appear to be eminently 
qualified for the positions for which they are recommended, and their 
selection meets the approval of the large majority of the bar association 
end of the leading Republicans of the islands. 

There is at present po Delegate from the islands. Prince Kalanianaole 
recently died and the election of his successer has not yet taken piace. 
It is believed that if these nominations are made now that such action 
will materially aid the Repnblican candidate for Delegate. I recom- 
mend that the appointments be made, 

Respectfully, HOLLAND, 
Assistant Attorney General, 

I believe that the ideals prevailing in the Department of 
Justice on April 7, or thereabouts, as evidenced by this letter, 
were quite generally condemned in this body upon both sides 
when attention was directed to the matter. To utilize the op- 
portunity to make appointments to judicial positions for political 
ends seems such a prostitution of the judiciary as to call for 
universal reprehension. 

We have not in anywise been advised, however, that any 
rebuke was administered to Mr. Holland for entertaining such 
sentiments as were expressed in the letter, or for penning the 
same. So far as I am advised, he still holds the place he 
occupied at the time the letter was penned, as Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of appointments. 

I am pleased to note, however, from an address made on 
yesterday by the Attorney General, that very much higher 
ideals now prevail in that department, and I feel it due to the 
Attorney General to call attention to his present views on the 
matter of appointments to judicial positions, notwithstanding 
the fact that apparently the ideas of Mr. Holland had his 
approval at the time, since the letter was sent te him and the 
nominations were promptly transmitted to the Senate. 

In an address delivered a few days ago to the Bar Association 
of the State of Illinois the Attorney General said: 

The appointment of a Federal judge requires the most painstaking 
investigation of the men under consideration. In grading men, if there 
is no question as to their honesty and their ability, I would discount 
brains as a matter of fact 10 per cent for an additional 5 per cent of 
the right kind of courage. ‘ 

It became, in my judgment, advisable upon a certain occasion to 
write a note to the President in connection with the appointment of a 
Federal judge. At the time the note was written I did not expect the 
letter would ever be published, but im connection with my visit upon 
this eccasion I have the President’s consent to make it public. 

The letter was written on April’ 8, 1922, acknowl ng the reconr- 
mendation by a very distinguished gertieman of this country urging the 
appointment of certain men to thé Federal bench im case additional 
judges were provided for. In this letter I said to the President: 

APPOINTMENTS HARD TASK. 

“You will hardly have a harder task than that of appointing the 
judges under the bill which recently passed the House and Semate and 
is now in conference, and I know that you are impressed with the im- 
portance of a fully into the qualifications of every man before 
a decision is reached. I shall make no ecommittals of any kind that 
might in the least embarrass you or this department. I never commit 
myself to aay agree tner in this department which you are required 
to make without first giving you all the factgy and conferring and co- 


operating with you. 
* Because of the pride I have in this artment and in the judiciary 
be credited with the ap- 


and my desire that this administration s 
pointment of judges of high standing, to the end that the a 
stand for years as an example and a sustaining force in the Govern- 
ment, and because I feel that this torent will stand or fall with 
the final decision in connection with these appointments, we must take 
snfficient time and make thorough investigation before committing our- 
selves to appointments, 

“Senators and Representatives and political inffmences generally 
should be given to understand that they must not expect, as a matter of 
patronage, to domiriate or dictate these appointments, and before they 
get immovably behind anybody we should be consulted.” 

I apprehend that, in view of these splendid sentiments just 
expressed by the Attorney General, he will promptly dismiss 
from the service Mr. Holland, who seems to entertain views 
quite at variance with those of the Attorney General. . 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9344) provid- 
ing for the appropriation of funds for acquiring additional 
water rights for Indians on the Crow Reservation, in Montana, 
whose lands are irrigable under the Two Leggins Irrigation 
Canal, 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the ariendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10871) making 
appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities of 
the War Department for the fiseat year ending June 30, 1923, 
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and for other purposes; requested a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon; and that 
Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. STaFForD, and Mr. Sisson were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the conference. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10871) making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, 
and asking for a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments, agree to the request of the other 
House for a conference, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. WaApDswortH, Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Spencer, Mr. 
Hitcucock, and Mr. Harris conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


REPAIRING AND RESTORING OF LEVEES ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Appropriations, I 
report back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 339) making available funds for repairing and re- 
storing levees on the Mississippi River above Cairo, Ill. As it is 
an urgent matter, I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That an amount, not exceeding $100,000, of the funds 
authorized to be expended by Public Resolution No. 54, approved May 
2, 1922, is hereby made available as an emergency fund to he expended 
by the Mississippi River Commission, under the direction of the Secretary 
of War, for repens and restoring any levees on the Mississippi River 
above Cairo, Ill, which have been destroyed or seriously infarse by the 
recent floods of the ae River and which are not now within, 
but may, before June 15, 1922, be brought within, the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the control of floods of the Missis- 
sippi River and of the Sacramento River, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 1, 1917: Provided, That if the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion finds that the levee or drainage district in which the broken levee is 
situated can not legally, by or before June 15, 1922, comply with sec- 
tion (b) of such act of March 1, 1917, the commission may accept, in 
this emergency, bonds of standing approved by it in amount sufficient 
to cover not less than one-third of the cost involved: Provided further, 
That nothing in this resolution shall be construed as authorizing a 
departure from the established practice of the commission except so 
far as may be necessary to permit the restoration of broken levees in 
districts which are willing but can not legally comply with said method 
of procedure in time to avoid another threatened overflow this year. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


REPORT OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS COMMISSION, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall not take more than a 
moment of the Senate’s time. I merely desire to submit a 
report as the chairman of the Public Buildings Commission. 
That commission was created on March 1, 1919, and since its 
creation I have been making an annual report of its activities, 
I ask that the report which I now present for the last year be 
printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 

REPORT OF THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS COMMISSION. 

The Public Buildings Commission, created by the act of March 1, 
1919, is charged with the control and allotment of space in buildings 
owned or rented by the Government in the District of Columbia, 
with certain exceptions. In creating the commission Congress was 
undoubtedly actuated by a desire to effect a reduction in the Govern- 
ment’s enormous expenditures for the rental of office space in the 
District of Columbia. The commission has, therefore, kept this idea 
uppermost in mind in carrying on its work, and has adopted a policy 
of requiring the departments to vacate rented space whenever prac- 
ticable. The following table, whicy shows the annual rental expendi- 


tures of the various departments three years ago as compared to the 
rentals being paid at this time, will show what has been accomplished: 


| | 
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1Rented buildings occupied by the General Accounting Office are 
being paid for out of appropriations for the Treasury Department. 

? fentals for buildings occupied by the Railroad Administration are 
now being paid by funds derived from operation of the railroads. 


The difference between these two totals shows a saving to the 
Government in rental charges of $590,024.28, to which will shortly 
be added the rental of $49,500 now being paid for the Hooe Building 
which will be vacated by the Treasury partment on the Ist of 
September. This will make a total saving in rental charges of 
$639,524.28 annually, and will reduce the rental now being paid by 
the Government for office space in the District of Columbia to 
$496,373. The commission has several other moves in view at this 
time which it is confidently believed will bring the annual expendi- 
tures for rental well under $400,000 by the end of the present 
calendar year, 

Two other savings of considerable size which the commission haa 
been able to make are, first, the assigument of temporary building 
No. 2, Nineteenth and D Streets NW., to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the housing of certain field offices of the commission, 
which were occupying rented buildings in several cities at an annua 
cost of $66,418.92. Second, the assignment of temporary building 
No. 7, Eighteenth and C Streets NW., to the War Department for the 
housing of certain troops on duty in Washington. Officials of the 
War partment cstimate that utilization of the building in_ this 
manner effects a saving to the Government of $175,000 annually in 
commutation of quarters and subsistence. This saving is of par- 
ticular interest at this time in view of the proposal recently oo 
sented to Congress to acquire the sites of the temporary buildings 
west of Seventeenth Street. Temporary building No. 7 occupies one 
of the sites it is proposed to acquire. Estimating the life of the 
building at 10 years, which is conservative, it can readily be seen 
that the saving effected by the use of this one structure will in 10 
years pay for the sites of all seven buildings and leave $250,000 to 


spare. 

Adding these items of $66,418.92 and $175,000 to $590,024.28, 
which is the amount rentals in the District of Columbia have been 
reduced to date, it will be noted that the commission has been directly 
responsible for a reduction in the Government’s annual expenditures 
amounting to $831,443.20. 

Another considerable item of saving, which has naturally resulted 
from giving up rented buildings, is the saving iu maintenance charges. 
Many Government activities occupying rented quarters were expending 
almost as much for maintenance as for rent, In moving them into 
Government-owned buildings this charge was eliminated almost entirely, 
as they were moved into buildings already being maintained by the 
Government and it is a well-known fact that the cost of maintenance 
of a building varies only gighiy whether that building be partially 
or fully occupied. That this sav ng alone amounts to several hundred 
thousand dollars annually is believed to be a very conservative estimate, 

The commission has not found it necessary to employ large clerical 
forces in order to accomplish the above result and has but a single 
employee, the secretary. Of the initial appropriation of $10,000, made 
more than three years ago, there is in the Treasury of the United 
States to-day an unexpen ed balance of $1,084.10. 

After three years’ experience in dealing with the housing of the 
Government departments in this city, this commission is unanimously 
of the opinion that at the earliest practicable date Congress should 
adopt a building program which will lead to the housing of all Gov- 
ernment departments in permanent fireproof structures. That the great 
Government of the United States should be a tenant in its own Capital 
City is certainly food for serious reflection, to say the least. Probably 
no other large government in the world has given so little thought to 
an adequate housing of its activities as this. 

The kind of building best adapted to the needs of the Government 
is the modern office-type structure, designed with due regard for the 
safety, health, and comfort of the people who are to use it. To embark 
upon a. program of building Greek temples for housing the Government 
departments is both foolish and unnecessary. These buildings are 
exceedingly expensive and wasteful of space. 

A very illuminating example of a building of this type is the Treas- 
ury Annex No. 1, located on Pennsylvania Avenue at Madison Place. 

Among the more urgent needs of the Government for new buildings 
at this time are: 

AN ARCHIVES BUILDING. 


The erection of a building for the storage of the records and archives 
of the Government is probably the most urgently needed i ae, 
Aside from the protection it would afford these records from fire, it 
would make available for office pu 
feet of office space, now being used 
buildings. 


oses many thousands of square 
‘or storage in the various public 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


This department is probably the -worst housed institution in the city 
of Washington. It is now occupying 25 buildings scattered over the 
city and many of them are poorly adapted for office purposes. 
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GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICB, 


The various divisions of this activity should by all means be housed 
under one roof, They are compelled te oceupy several rented buildings 
at this time, in order toe obtain fireproof space, which is very neces- 
sary in view of the character of their work. 


TRHASURY DEPARTMENT, 
The construction of a building for the Burean of Internal Revenue 
and other outlying bureaus of the department. is a most urgent need. 
THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes, 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrn- 
son] to the amendment proposed by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumser]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. May the amendment to the amendment 
be reported? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment, 

The Assistanr Secrerary. In the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumeer], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ronsitnson] moves. to strike out “25.” and 
to insert “10,” so that if amended the part to be inserted would 
read: 

Par, 201. Bath briek, chrome: brick, and fire brick, not specially 
provided for, 10 per cent ad valorem; magnesite brick, three-fourths 
of 1 cent per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proeeeded to eall the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Sumeps] to the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Werrxx] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was ‘called). I transfer 
my general pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
MLKINS] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncocx ] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. FRecINGHUYSEN], who is absent. I transfer that pair to 
the junier Senater from Massachusetts [Mr. WarsH] and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator frem North Carolina [Mr. 
OveRrMAN], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Penn- 
syivania [Mr. Crow] and vote “nay.” If ask that this an- 
neuncement of my pair and its transfer may stand for the day. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Writiams] to the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Harretp] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Fiorida [Mr. PLercrer] to the junier Senater from 
Ohio [Mr. Wrrris] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr, NEW. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKean} to the junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Norseck] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Guass]. Im his absence, I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senater from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. COLT. I transfer my general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. TramMmetr] to the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Stan¥Fretp] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 

The. Senator from Maine [Mr. Frrnartp] with the Senator 
from New Mexico {Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West. Virginia [Mr. SurHertanp] to the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Geury] and vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 39, as follows: 

YEAS—21. 
Asburst 


way 
Cummins 
Dial 
Parris 
Harrison 


Heflin 
King 

La Follette 
Myers 
Ranedell 
Rawsen 


Robinson Underwood 

Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 

Simmons Watson, Ga. 

Stantey 

a ; 

Swanson 

NAYS—39. 
Dillingham 
Ernst 
France 


Ball Cc Goeding 
Broussard Colt Hale 
Calder 


Curtis 


move 

cer 
Sterling 
Wadsworth 


Warren 
Watson, Ind. 


NOT VOTING—36. 
MeKellar 
Nelson 
Norbeck 

, Norris 
Overman 
Owen 
Pittman 


Shields 
Stantield 
Sutherland 
Tewnsend 
Tramme!! 


Fernald 

pecingh 
uysen 

Gerry 

Glass 

Harreld 

Hitchcock 

Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene 

MeCormitk eed 


So Mr. Rosinson’s amendment to Mr. McCumsBer’s amend- 
ment was rejected. | : 

The VICE PRDSIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCuMBER}]. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before voting on 
the amendment I desire to say a word in view of the renewal 
of the declaration on the part of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Goopine] that the question before us is as to the integrity of 
the protective tariff system—a question of free trade on the 
ene side and the protective tariff upon the other. 

That view is not entertained uniformly, if it is indeed enter- 
tained generally, by the advocates of a protective tariff in this 
country. I have before me an editorial appearing yesterday 
morning in the Philadelphia North American. The Philadel- 
phia North American, as everybody knows, is a Republican 
newspaper, and is issued from a State which has profited very 
widely and very largely by protective tariff, and issued from 
a city, Philadelphia, that might properly be spoken of as the 
very citadel of protection. This paper framkly declares that 
it is in favor of the protective principle and in favor of a 
protective tariff, but it is denouncing the measure now under 
consideration by the Senate, and denouncing it because of the 
high, excessive, and unjustifiable rates which Senators upon 
this side have been steadfastly protesting. 

There are two particular features of the editorial to which 
I desire to invite attention, after I have read a portion of it. 
I shall not read it all, but shall ask that it be incorporated 
in full in the Recorp. After reciting the histery of tariff legis- 
lation in a general way in this country and bringing the dis- 
eussion down to the time of President Roosevelt, the editorial 
continues: 

His conflicts with the reactionary Republican leaders, however, re- 
vived the issue, and public discontent with the excessive protection 
they had put into the tariff law impelled Taft, when a candidate in 
1908, to pledge revision downward? After his election, nevertheless, 
he yielded. to the reactionary bosses and signed the iniquiteus Payne- 
Aldrich bill, which revised important schedules upward. The effect 
of this was that in 1910 the Republicans lost controi of Congress, and 
in 1912 the party was re 

The Democrats put in power as a result of the Republican split 
undertook to ogrny out their program of a lew protective tariff, modi- 
fled by removal of all duty from some products, and passed the Under- 
wood bill in 1913. This measure proved so unpopular that in the 
natural course of events it would ve led to Democratic defeat in 
1916; but meanwhile the World War had begun, and the virtual cessa- 
tion of foreign commeree made the act inoperative and removed the 
tariff issue _———T from pbdlitics, 

Returned to power in 1920, the Republicam Party has at last under- 
taken the drafting of a tariff law of its own. In this action it is 
following precedent, and there is no reason to expect that the proces» 
which so often has led to a party's defeat has ceased to operate. 

Almest befere the votes of the 1920 presidential eleetion had been 
counted the manufacturing interests began to press for a new tariff 
bill to. meet their ideas of protection. Some of the demands came 
from manufacturers who had real reason to fear that the Underwood 
bill would enable large quantities of cheaply made European goods, 
held back by war conditions, to flow into the country. On the other 
hand, the most aggressive agitation has been promoted by interests 
which aim to repeat the old performance of getting the highest duties 
possible, net for legitimate protection against foreign competition, but 
as a shelter behind which to raise prices to the domestic consumer. 


A contention which has repeatedly been made from this 
side of the Chamber, notably by the Senator from Alabaina 
[Mr. UNpERwoop] and the Senater from North Carolina [Mr. 
Suumons]. The editerial continues: 


Because the situation in international trade demanded early action, 
the Republican leaders sought to meet the demands by passing an 
emergency tariff bill, postponing the enactment of a regular measure 
until conditions had become stabilized. Affairs in the industrial aud 
commercial world are still far from normal, but the ee 
the party leaders has been so strong that they have been forced to 
take up the hazardous task pues. Moreover, the methods empleyed 
differ fo ne essential way from those used in framing fermer tariff 
measures, methods which so often proved disastrous to the party in 

wer. 

Pomnere are two factors in the present situation which are certain 
to be used by the exploiters im their efforts to get the kind of tariff 


. the farmers demand protection for their products. Whereas 
in the past the a ural interests, particularly those of the West, 
stood against the high tariff forces of the East, they are now so de- 
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termined to get protection that they will make trades with the manu- 
facturing interests. Second, costs of production abroad can not be 
accurately determined, and the American industries will take advan- 
tage of that fact and drive for the highest duties obtainable. 

For these two reasons it is virtually certain that the new measure 
will set the rates higher than ever before. There is every indication, 
likewise, that the consumers will resent the scramble for piuaier 
and they have shown in the past that eventually they can make their 
protests painfully effective. 

But the situation is complicated this time by still another factor, 
which is loaded with political and economic dynamite. Under the high 
tariffs of the past the United States was a debtor nation, and its 
export trade helped to meet its objigations abroad. Since the war, 
however, the United States has been the world’s chief creditor na- 
tion. The balance of trade is billions of dollars in our favor, and 
besides Europe owes us more than $11, 5 for war loans 
and deferred interest. In attempts to ualize exchange European 
countries have sent us nearly all their gold and can not pay in that 
metal. The only alternative is for them to liquidate their obligations 
by sending goods, and the tariff bill being framed will set duties so 
high that European goods will virtually be shut out. 

In other words, the United States must soon face the question 
whether it will cancel most of the $11,000,000,000 of loans or lower 
the tariff wall so as to admit the Buropean goods that would pa 
them, ae the Republican Party. already burdened with a distrust 
tariff. will fall the burden of convincing the people that they ought to 
eancel Europe’s colossal indebtedness in order to maintain the high 
duties enacted. 


This newspaper has been persistently optimistic and still is in that 
mood. It believes that the country is entering-an era of prosperity. 
It is satisfied, moreover, that the Republican Party is the better 
fitted to carry on great constructive work, and it would regard the 
return of the Democratic Party to power as a national calamity. 
Nevertheless, as we contemplate the operation of the old, unscientific 
logrolling methods of tariff legislation, we feel it would be uncandid 
not to acknowledge that we view the situation with concern for the 
Republican Party and for the Nation. 

Mr. President, the protective policy as outlined by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLEAN}, for instance, and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Gooprnc] has very many persuasive and taking 
and fetching features. The trouble about the matter is that when- 
ever that policy is announced and is embodied in a measure look- 
ing to the imposition of duties with a view to the protection of 
so-called American industries it inevitably becomes a vicious log- 
rolling measure. Senators from one State want a high pro- 
tective duty upon certain articles. Senators from another State 
want high duties upon another article. So the thing goes. 
There is no hard and fast written agreement about the matter 
at all, but of course it is understood that there is a general 
understanding, “ You support my duties and I will support 
yours.” The vote in this body upon the measure clearly dis- 
closed that condition of things. 

Another thing, Mr. President, is that it invites the interests 
claiming protection to come here to Washington. They appear 
before the committees and appeal to them, representing one- 
sidedly their claim for high protective duties, and the consuming 
public generally are not heard in opposition. Take the item 
upon which we just voted, the matter:of fire brick, produced 
in the State of Idaho. It is barely possible, I dare say, that 
some amount of that commodity will reach the great commer- 
cial cities upon the coast—Portland, Seattle, and Takoma—and 
there come into competition possibly with brick, as suggested 
by the Senator from Idaho, that comes in ballast from Scot- 
land. We put a duty upon fire brick at the suggestion of the 
Senator from Idaho, while the great people of those great cities, 
who must buy the brick at an increased price for the construc- 
tion of homes, are not heard upon the proposition at all. There 
is no one to represent them. 

Finally, Mr. President, it becomes perfectly obvious to every- 
one that the situation invites its utilization for political pur- 
poses. Great, powefful interests in the country come here rep- 
resented by persuasive and adroit gentlemen and get what 
they ask from Republican Members of Congress, and it is the 
most natural thing in the world that they will be expected to 
return the favor and advantage when election time comes 
around. 

So that, even though one may admit the wisdom of the prin- 
ciple stated in abstract terms, yet when it comes down to the 
actual application of the principle it becomes a matter of solici- 
tude, as it seems to me, to everyone who is wedded to the 
principle at all to see that the duties are not such as are op- 
pressive or exist, as stated by this able Republican newspaper, 
merely for the purpose of erecting a wall behind which the 
American producer can exact exorbitant prices from the Ameri- 
= consumer without the peril of encountering opposition from 
abroad. , 

I ask that the editorial may be printed in the Recorp in full. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the North American, Philadelphia, Friday, June 2, 1922.) 
TARIFF PITFALLS, 


Now that the Republican leaders are unable to hold back tariff legis- 
lation any longer, and it has become the dominant issue in Con 
it may be well to emphasize some facts and opinions which have behind 
them the weight of public acceptance, 
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The first is that a protective tariff is as essential to the business life 
of this Nation as food is to human existence. It is as much a specific for 
certain industrial ills as quinine is for malarial fever. But a protective 
tariff, in the same way as overeating or overdosing, a vates maladies 
instead of curing them. The tariff treatment should administered as 
scientifically and conscientiously as any powerful drug employed as a 
remedial agent. The history of the American tariff shows that while 
there have been instances of mishandling and abuse of the policy, on 
the whole, it has operated to the incalculable benefit of the country. 

A second fact is that the century-old conflict between the theories of 
free trade and protection ended in America several years ago in favor 
of the latter principle. So long ago as 1894, leading Democrats in the 
Senate joined with the eo cans in opposing drastic reduction of 
duties ; and the last tariff bill passed by the Democratic Party, although 
admitting a large number of products free, was, in fact, a protective 
measure. It may be said that the controversy was officially brought to 
a close when President Wilson sent a special message to Con 
ing effective tariff protection for the American dyestuffs 
day there is in Congress not a single outspoken advocate of free trade. 
Protection in principle is no longer a real issue between the Republican 
and Democratic Parties; the division is merely as to the extent of pro- 
tection that shall be given. 

Ever since the protective tariff policy was initiated by Alexandcr 
Hamilton, the greatest constructive statesman for the formative period 
of the Republic, it has been an important issue between two opposing 
schools of political thought. The economic structure of the country in 
Hamilton’s time was almost wholly agricultural. He acted upon the 
belief that the United States would not be able to establish and main- 
tain complete independence so long as it had to look to En da for 
manufactured goods. He further held that this could not become a 
great and prosperous Nation until it had established an economic bal- 
ance by developing its industrial capacities as well as its agricultaral 
resources. Hamilton’s Federalists, their Whig successors, and the Re- 
publican Party of the last 60 years have upheld the protectionist doc- 
trine, while the Democratic Party, following the Jeffersonian tradi- 
tion, stood until recent years for free trade or a tariff for revenue only. 

Throughout the entire period the tariff issue has been a factor in 
virtually every congressional and presidential contest. During the last 
40 years, especially, it not one. has influenced elections but repeatedly 
has driven one ey or the other from power. 

The Garfield-Arthur administration, for example, faced growing criti- 
cism of the eating high duties, and to meet this Congress in 18838 
made a general revision of the tariff; but the gases did not satisfy 
the public, and in 1884 the Democrats won the Presidency for the first 
time since the Civil War. Cleveland inaugurated a vigorous assault 
upon the protective policy, and his party in the House prepared x bill 
emmedying drastic reductions. Republican control of t Senate pre- 
vent legislation, and the issue dominated the 1888 campaign, in 
which Harrison defeated Cleveland. 

The McKinley Act of 1890 embodied the idea of high protection, and 
two years later the administration was defeated, Cleveland being elecied 
the second time, on a pledge of tariff reduction. The result was 
passage of the Wilson Act of 1894; but although this measure was so 
far from the Cleveland idea that he let it become a law without his 
signature, it enabled the Republicans to make protection a_ prominent 
issue in 1896, and the Democratic Party was overthrown again. In the 
following year the Dingley bill, with increased duties, was enacted. 
Thereafter the old controversy was obscured for a time, first by the 
Spanish-American War and then by the realignment over the policies 
inaugurated by Roosevelt during his seven years in the White [ousc. 

His ‘conflicts with the reactionary ae leaders, however, re- 
vived the issue, and public discontent with the excessive protection the 
had put into the tariff law impelled Taft, when a candidate in 1908, 
to ae revision downward. After his election, nevertheless, he 
yielded to the reactionary bosses and signed the iniquitous Payne- 
Aldrich bill, which revised important schedules upward. The effect of 
this was that in 1910 the Republicans lost control of Congress, and in 
1912 the party was repudiated. 

The Democrats, put in power as a result of the Republican split, 
undertook to carry out their program of a low protective tariff, modi- 
fied by removal of all duty from some products, and passed the Under- 
wood bill in 1913. This measure proved so pepopela’ that in the 
natural course of events it would have led to mocratic defeat in 
1916; but meanwhile the World War had begun, and the virtual 
cessation of foreign commerce made the act inoperative and removed 
the tariff issue temporarily from politics. 

Returned to power in 1920, the Republican Party has at last under- 
taken the drafting of a tariff law of its own. In this action it is follow- 
ing ae and there is no reason to expect that the process which 
so often has led to a party’s defeat has ceased to operate. 

When a large majority of the American people came to accept the 
protective principle as a national policy the controversy over free trade 
as against tariff protection yanished as a legitimate political issue. 
From that time the question has been ae economic, a matter to be 
determined on the basis of facts and not of partisan tradition or theory. 
Intelligent advocates of the protective principle fought persistently for 
establishment of a permanent, nonpartisan tariff commission, empowered 
to determine from time to time the amount of protection which might 

the basic factor being 
gn-made and American- 


ess advis- 
ustry. To- 


legitimately be given to the various industries 
the difference in the cost of production of forel 
made goods. 

This demand derived great momentum when it was made a principal 
plank in the Progressive platform of 1912, and afterwards was adopted 

y both the Republican and Democratic Parties. Eventually a tariff 
commission was established, but before it had begun to function effec- 
tively the outbreak of the war stepoed imports and at the same time 
provided an unlimited foreign market for American goods, Moreover, 
since the return of peace it has been impossible to apply the principles 
adopted, since the demoralization of European currencies and the chaotic 
conditions of foreign exchange prevent any sound comparison of produc- 
tion costs here and abroad. 

Almost before the votes of the 1920 presidential election had been 
counted the manufacturing interests began to press for a new tariff bill 
to meet their ideas of protection. Some of the demands came from 
manufacturers -who had real reason to fear that the Underwood Dill 
would enable large quantities of cheaply made Buropean goods, held 
back by war conditions, to flow into the country. On the other hand, 
the most aggressive agitation has been promoted by interests which aim 
to repeat the old performance of getting the highest duties possible, 
not for legitimate protection against foreign competition but as a shelter 
behind which to raise prices to the domestic consumer. 

Because the situation in international trade demanded early action, 
the Republican leaders sought to meet the demands by passing an emer- 
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gency tariff bill, postponing the enactment of a regular measure until 
conditions had become stabilized. Affairs in the industrial and commer- 
cial world are still far from normal, but the pressure upon the party 
leaders has been so atrong, that they have been forced to take up the 
rdous task anyway. oreover, the methods employed differ in no 
essential way from those used in framing former tariff measures— 
methods which so often proved disastrous to the party in power. 
There are two factors in the present situation which are certain to be 
used by the exploiters in their efforts to get the kind of tariff they 


want. 

First, the farmers demand protection for their products. Whereas in 
the ann i the agricultural interests, particularly those of the West, stood 
against the high-tariff forces of the East, they are now so determined to 
get protection that they will make trades with the manufacturing inter- 
ests. Second, costs of preduction abroad can not be accurately deter- 
mined, and t American industries will take advantage of that fact 
and drive for the highest duties obtainable. 

For these two reasons it is virtually certain that the new measure 
will set the rates higher than ever before. There is every indication 
likewise, that the consumers will resent the scramble for plunder; an 
they have shown in the past that eventually they can make their pro- 
tests painfully effective. 

But the situation is complicated this time by still another factor, 
which is loaded with political and economic dynamite. Under the high 
tariffs of the past the United States was a debtor nation, and its export 
trade helped to meet its obligations abroad. Since the war, however, 
the United States has been the world’s chief creditor nation. The bal- 
ance of trade is billions of dollars in our favor, and, besides, Europe 
owes us more than $11,000,000,000 for war loans and deferred interest. 
In attempts to — exchange European countries have sent us 
nonety all their gold, and can not pay in that metal. The only alterna- 
tive is for them to liquidate their obligations by sending goods—and 
the tariff bill being framed will set duties so high that European goods 
will virtually be shut out. 

In other words, the United States must soon face the question 
whether it will cancel most of the $11,000,000,000 of loans or lower the 
tariff wall so as to admit the European goods that would pay them. 
Upes the a Party, already burdened with a distrusted tariff. 
will fall the burden of convincing the people that they ought to cancel 
ae? colossal indebtedness in order to maintain the high duties 
enac ° 

This newspaper has been persistently optimistic and still is in that 
mood. It believes that the country is entering an era of prosperity. It 
is satisfied, moreover, that the Republican Party is the better fitted to 
carry on gest constructive work, and it would regard the return of the 
Democratic Party to power as a national calamity. Nevertheless, as we 
contemplate the operation of the old unscientific, log-rolling methods of 
tariff legislation, we feel it would be uncandid not to acknowledge that 
we view the situation with concern for the Republican Party and for 
the Nation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The AssIsTANT SEcRETARY. The next amendment proposed by 
the Senator from North Dakota is, on page 217, after line 5, to 
insert a new paragraph to read as follows: 

Par. 1535a, Brick, not specially provided for: Provided, That if any 
country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of government im- 
poses a duty on such brick imported from the United States, an equal 
duty shall be- imposed upon such brick coming into the United States 
from such country. ‘ 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to modify the amendment by add- 
ing after the word “country” a comma and the words “ de- 
pendency, province, or other subdivision of government,” so as 
to make the provision definite and certain. 

The Assistant Secretary. After the word “ country,” at the 
end of the proposed amendment, insert a comma and the words 
“ dependency, province, or other subdivision of government.” 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr, President, I have no objection to 
that. The Senator has a right to perfect his amendment. 

Mr. President, the amendment having been perfected, I desire 
to move: to strike out the proviso. Under the proposal of the 
chairman of the Finance Committee ordinary brick are seem- 
ingly taken from the tax list and placed on the free list and 
then a proviso is added that, for the time being, at least, estab- 
lishes an embargo instead of a tax, If the amendment proposed 
by the chairman of the committee, representing the committee, 
merely placed common brick on the free list I should most 
gladly cooperate with him; but he adds the proviso to his mo- 
tion to the effect that they shall not go on the free list so long 
as any other country imposes a tax on brick imported from this 
country. 

The effect of the amendment, although seemingly it puts ordi- 
nary brick on the free list, will be that instead of putting a tax 
on such brick at the customhouse we are going to prohibit their 
importation from the only country in the world from which im- 
portations might be expected. 

I realize what the proviso means. I have no doubt that some 
Senators in proposing it think that by imposing reciprocal 
duties on brick Canada may be induced to lower or eliminate 
her tariff duty on brick. I myself entertained a similar view 
9 or 10 years ago, and in the present law there was an effort 
made to bring about reciprocity of trade by providing that we 
should reduce or eliminate our duties when the other country 
did likewise. As a matter of fact, practically all of those pro- 
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visions related to Canada; but the experience of 10 years has 
proven that they are ineffective; that they have not produced 
results. 

I know of no more striking instance of that than the efforts 
that were made to bring about reciprocity in the trade in pulp 
wood, the raw material from which newsprint paper is made, in 
order to provide a necessary supply for the American press on 
which to print their newspapers. We put such provisions into 
the bill which is now the law in order to accomplish results 
of that kind, but they have proven ineffective; they have pro- 
duced no results. 

Everyone who is familiar with conditions in Canada, and 
will judge of the future with the light of the past staring him 
in the face, knows that the amendment which the Senator from 
North Dakota has just proposed will afford no relief whatever. 
The Senator is seemingly giving us bread, but in reality he 
hands us a stone, because by his amendment he makes the 
tariff wall higher than it was when bricks were left on the 
tax list. The Senator now proposes to put bricks on the free 
list if Canada puts them on the free list, knowing that Canada 
will not reciprocate. Therefore his proposal in reality is-to put 
an embargo on brick coming in from Canada, brick being one of 
the materials from which the homes in America must be built. 
Therefore I have moyed to strike out the proviso. If that be 
done we may have some little competition, some little threat 
against a great monopoly which is preventing the building of 
homes in America; but that monopoly will rejoice and welcome 
with open arms the proposal of the Senator from North Dakota, 
knowing that instead of a tax behind which they may stand and 
exercise their powers of monopoly they are going to have a wall 
built over which nothing can come. 

Mr, President, I am in favor of reciprocity in trade and com- 
merce between the United) States and Canada. The Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Goopine] this morning justified his position in 
contending for a duty on brick by stating that Canada imposes 
a duty on brick imported from the United States. Of course, 
if we are to enact laws only for the interest of thosé who manu- 
facture and are to have no regard for those who must consume, 
that argument may be sound; but to follow the argument to its 
logical conclusion, if our neighbors propose to raise a tax on 
food, then we must burden our consumers With a tax on food, no 
matter in what dire stress they may be for the necessities of 
life. 

But I wish to answer the Senator’s argument from another 
standpoint—not one of reason but one of fact. ‘The contention 
is made that we must tax goods coming from Canada, because 
Canada taxes goods coming from the United States. Where does 
the responsibility lie—with the Canadians or with ourselves? 
At this good hour it lies under the*dome of this Capitol, here 
in the United States Senate. More than 10 years ago a Repub- 
lican President, realizing that there were no stronger bonds 
that might tie a people together than the bonds of commerce and 
trade, proposed a treaty or understanding with the Dominion 
of Canada under which we might have at least partial reci- 
procity in trade. His party was then in power in both branches 
of the Congress. He negotiated a treaty with Canada and sub- 
mitted it to the Congress for ratification. A Republican Con- 
gress, wedded to the idol of protection, wedded to the belief that 
the only way a manufacturer could exist in this country was to 
build a prohibitive wall around the United States and allow 
nothing to come in that seriously affected him, regardless of 
the effect on the American people, defeated the proposal of 
their President. A few months afterwards, in response to the 
mandate of the American people, a Democratic majority took 
possession of the House of Representatives. The Republican 
President who proposed this reciprocal arrangement with 
Canada, whereby she should lower her gates to our commerce 
and we should lower our gates to hers, sent for me to come to 
the White House and asked, if he called an extra session of 
Congress, if the Democratic Party would pass a bill providing 
for reciprocal trade with Canada; and, after consulting my col- 
leagues, I assured him that it would be done. The extra session 
of Congress was called. I introduced the bill, and it passed the 
Congress, was signed by the President, became the law of the 
land, and is now on the statute books. 

Unfortunately, when the matter was submitted to the Cana- 
dian Parliament, Laurier, then Premier of Canada, went to 
the country on the proposal. Canada was not prepared for the 
issue, and on account of other issues being involved the oppo- 
sition came into power, the Conservative Party, and no action 
was taken for nearly a decade as to reciprocal tariff duties. 
Then the reaction came. The Conservative Party lost control 
of the Parliament. It was dissolved, and they went to the 
country, and the Liberals, who favored reciprocity in trade be- 
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tween the United States and Canada, were returned to power 
by an overwhelming majority, and are in power to-day. 

. I know, because I talked to him personally in regard to the 
matter before he was selected as Premier of Canada, that the 
present leader of the Canadian Government favors reciprocity 
in trade relations between these countries. I know that he sent 
one of the ministers of his Government to Washington within 
the last few months to feel out the present administration as 
to whether they were willing to act under the law of the land, 
the law that never has been repealed, the law that has been on 
the statute books in favor of reciprocity with Canada for nearly 
10 years, and join with Canada in a reciprocal treatment 
that would encourage the trade of both nations; and I have 
been told that this minister of the Canadian Government, their 
representative, was received with slight courtesy in Washing- 
ton, and sent back to his home with the understanding that this 
administration will not recognize the principle of reciprocity 
between Canada and the United States, notwithstanding it is a 
law on the statute books. 

If you really wanted Canada to reduce the tax on brick so 
that American brick could flow across the border and at cer- 
tain points Canadian brick could come into this country and 
compete, your administration in an hour could vitalize the 
proposition, could make it a living entity, without waiting for 
the passage of this tariff bill; but you do not want it. You 
ordered the Canadian envoy home, you repudiated the action of 
a Republican President, and you spit upon the law of the land; 
so I say that when you add to this amendment, seemingly 
in favor of allowing brick to come into this country without a 
tax, a proviso that it shall not come in if Canada levies a tax 
against brick, you are putting a joker into this bill, you are 


sandbagging your own proposal by putting on it a proviso that’ 


means the erection of an embargo instead of a tax. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
it is not true that Canada was well satisfied with the Under- 
wood law, and would be satisfied to-day but for the emergency 
tariff act, because under the Underwood law the rates upon 
imports from Canada were, as a rule, very much less than the 
rates imposed by Canada upon imports from the United States? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator candidly that 
when the present law, which the Senator calls the Underwood 
law, was passed, it was passed shortly after a bill was passed 
recognizing reciprocity between Canada and the United States; 
and with a view to encouraging reciprocity of trade and com- 
merce between Canada and the United States I did not attempt, 
so far as I was concerned—and I think I can speak for the com- 
mittee that sat with me and wrote the bill—to establish embar- 
goes against Canadian trade. 

I have often been charged with being a free trader, but I 
never have been a free trader. I do not believe in a protective 
tariff; I do not believe in embargoes against commerce; but I 
believe it is a convenient way to raise revenue to levy reason- 
able taxes at the customhouse that do not interfere with reason- 
able importations from abroad and do not place embargoes on 
trade, and I am more in favor of that proposition between the 
United States and Canada than any other country in the world. 

The Canadians are our brothers in kin. Only recently they 
have been our brothers in arms. No country on this globe made 
greater sacrifice for the cause of the Allies than did the Cana- 
dian soldiers. Hundreds of thousands of American farmer boys 
crossed the line and builded their homes in Canada. As far as 
I am concerned, I would make the trade relations between this 
country and Canada as free and full as possible. I would tear 
down the impediments to trade. I would welcome the tying 
to this country of Canada, and the tying to Canada of the 
United States of America, by bonds of trade that would make 
us inseparable for the future, make us brothers in commerce, 
brothers in war, and brothers in kin. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I can readily understand 
why one who believes in free trade can also be a sincere friend 
of the reciprocity agreement that was entered into between this 
country and Canada under President Taft; but I can not agree 
with the philosophy of the Senator from Alabama in his de- 
scription of what that meant to the United States and to Can- 
ada, and whether that law is still alive. 

Let us see the conditions. 

President Taft presented his scheme for reciprocity with Can- 
ada, in which most of the agricultural products, which were the 
things the Canadians desired to get rid of, should come in com- 
petition with the agricultural products of the United States, 
while most of the manufactured products would be reasonably 
well taken care of. It seemed to touch the heart of the manu- 
facturing section of the country, but it did not appeal to those 
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who believed in the principle of protection and not merely the 
selfish ideals of some of the protectionists. 

That was submitted to one Republican Congress, and I think I 
did as much as any one Senator in battling against it. It was 
defeated; and then, as the Senator from Alabama says. the 
President of the United States consulted with the leader of the 
Democratic forces in the country. He made a mistake, I think, 
when he did ‘that. I think he should have consulted with the 
Republicans rather than with the hereditary enemies of Repub- 
lican principles; and, as the Senator from Alabama says, a 
coalition was made between a few of those who represented the 
manufacturing interests and the whole Democratic Party, and 
it was an unholy alliance which was strongly repudiated by the 
American people at the next election. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has referred to those who 
believe in protection as opposing the Canadian reciprecity leg- 
islation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I said those who believe in protection as 
a principle, and not as a matter of local benefit. 

Mr, POMERENE. I recognize that fact, but my recollection 
is that there were a very large number of Republicans who 
voted in favor of the reciprocity legislation. Does the Senator 
mean by his statement to say that the Republicans who voted 
for that reciprocity legislation were not protectionists? 

Mr. McOUMBER. No, Mr. President; I stated that there 
was a certain element of the manufacturing interests, whose 
interests were not injured in any way, who joined in the 
movement for Canadian reciprocity, while what would be 
called to-day the farm bloc was earnestly against it. 

It went over to the next session. ‘The alliance was formed, 
and, as 1 remember it, with a solid Democratic vote in favor of 
it, and a few Republican votes on this side in favor of it, con- 
siderably in the minority upon this side, we passed the Canadian 
reciprocity pact. Then it was submitted to Canada, and it was 
submitted to the voters of Canada, and the voters turned it 
down. 

I am not discussing whether they acted in accordance with 
their own interests or whether they were governed, as I believe 
they were, by what they considered a patriotic principle to stand 
by their own country and to develop it as a manufacturing 
country ; but the fact is that it was repudiated by a vote of the 
Canadian people. 

There was an offer on one side. The other side refused the 
offer, and refused it in the strongest way they could refuse it. 
It was an offer to take effect at the time it was passed, not 10 
years thereafter, or 20 or 30 years thereafter. It was an offer, 
and the offer was refused. That ended ‘it. The law, so far as 
it remained upon the statute books, was and is a dead letter. 
It is not a law to-day. : 

When the Democratic Party came into power, they did not 
recognize it. They immediately passed a tariff law as though 
we had never made an offer of that character. Then the Re- 
publican Party came into power again, and it recognizes that 
that was an offer, that the offer was refused, and that that was 
the end of the proposition. 

The Senator says that a representative from Canada came 
down here and received scant courtesy, as he understands. On 
the contrary, the representative of the Canadian Government 
discussed the matter with me, asked candidly whether we re- 
garded that law as an open offer still in existence,and I told 
him candidly that we did not. He came down to see whether 
there would be any possibility of renewing the reciprocity offer, 
and suggested that if it was offered again they would accept it, 
and I candidly informéd him that it would not be offered again, 
That was courteous. He said that was the view he had gotten 
from everyone he had talked with upon the subject, that it 
would be useless for them to attempt at this time to renew the 
Canadian pact. 

I do not think the argument which the Senator from Alabama 
makes, based upon the reciprocity agreement, is a very good 
one when you consider the result. One of the strongest ele- 
ments of objection against the Taft administration throughout 
the United States was the Canadian reciprocal agreement. I do 
not say that there were not other matters which were taken 
into consideration, but that was the chief objection to his ad- 
ministration. 

I know a great many people now claim that the only issue in 
the last campaign was the issue against a league of nations or 
an agreement with other nations, There were a great many 
issues which entered into the last campaign, and it would be 
unfair to say that any one of them was the only issue in that 
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campaign. There was a mighty big change in the vote from one 
‘side to the other, but it was not due to that alone, although it 
was an important feature in the dissatisfaction with the last 
administration. 

Let us see whether the Senator from Alabama is entirely con- 
sistent. He says he believes in reciprocity, and I want the 
Senator’s attention to this, if I may have it, because I want to 
place his own argument in the Recorp. The Senator says he 
believes in a reciprocal relation with Canada. Véry well. If 
we say to Canada, “ We will give you free trade in brick on con- 
dition that you give us free trade in brick,” that would be a 
reciprocal arrangement, and the Senator believes in it. But if 
we say to Canada, “If you put 25 per cent ad valorem upon 
brick, then we will put 25 per cent on brick,” that is not re- 
ciprocal, according to the, Senator. What is the difference? 
The only difference is between a reciprocal tariff and a recipro- 
cal free trade. They mean exactly the same thing. 

Under the free trade we say to Canada that we will allow 
their brick to come in free just so long as they allow us to 
export brick to Canada free. Under the tariff reciprocal—and 
that is all it is—we say to Canada, “ We will continue to levy 
a duty of 22} per cent ad valorem just so long as you fix a duty 
of 224 per cent ad valorem.” ‘They are both reciprocal. The 
one depends upon the other. The moment Canada takes off her 
223 per cent duty, off goes our 22} per cent duty. 

I think I would agree with the Senator from Alabama upon 
one element in this matter, and that is the idea of taking some- 
body else’s tariff as a basis in fixing ours. I say most candidly 
that I do not like that method of making a tariff bill; but the 
majority of the committee always rules in determining what 
rate we shall fix upon any item, and while I must say it is per- 
fectly fair in this instance, I do not think it would be a good 
policy to adopt that principle to any great extent. It is just as 
fair as a reciprocity proposition is fair, but we ought to levy 
our duties according’ to the needs of the country, especially if it 
is a protective duty, and that which we reserve to ourselves we 
ought to grant as a right to our neighbors. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mv. President, my friend from North Da- 
kota, always very frank and candid, said he did not like the 
method which was adopted, but he was overruled by the major- 
ity of the committee, 7 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did not say I was overruled, but I stated 
that the majority ruled. 

Mr. POMPRENE. The Senator may put it in that way. Does 
not the Senator think, under those circumstances, that his col- 
leagues on the floor of the Senate ought to have the benefit of 
his direct vote on that proposition, the same as in the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. McCUMBER. My direct vote is to sustain what we con- 
sidered to be for the best interests, as the committee recom- 
mended. If it were a question of great importance, if it were 
important at all, I might reserve the right to take a different 
view. But we must act together on this side in putting a bill 
through, the same as Senators do on the other side. 

Mr. POMEREND. They must act together, if they are going 
to put it through, I think that is true; but, in other words, the 
Senator’s position, as I construe it, is that on the floor of the 
Senate he is willing to vote against his convictions as expressed 
by his vote in the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President; 
nothing about my vote in the committee. 

Mr. POMERENE. I simply know what the Senator has said 
on the floor of the Senate. ; 

Mr. McCUMBER. I said that the majority of the committee 
voted in this way, and I am not stating what was my vote or 
the vote of any other Senator. I think, so far as this particular 
item is concerned, the rate is fair. I am stating as a general 
proposition that I do not believe in the policy of fixing our tariffs 
on the basis adopted by some other country in fixing its tariff, 
and in that I think the Senator from Ohio will undoubtedly 
agree with me. 

Mr. POMERENE. Of course, Mr. President, we should not 
be absolutely bound by what other countries do, I agree with the 
Senator: but I have regretted ever since the day of the defeat 
of the reciprocity pact that it was not adopted. I think we 
would be better off, and every element of society would be 
better off to-day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know the Senator thinks that way, but I 
believe we would be immensely worse off. However, we will 
not stop to discuss that now. 

The Senator from Alabama says that by allowing this tariff 
we do not afford relief against a monopoly. I want the Senator 
to stop and think of that for just a moment. You have free 
trade now, have you not? You have no relief against the monop- 
oly, have you? The monopoly was formed under free trade; it 


the Senator knows 


exists under free trade; and if it was formed and exists under 
free trade I do not believe the Senator thinks for a single 
moment that it is going to be continued by reason of charging 
for a few thousand brick which come over from Canada. 

But if I understand it correctly, the monopoly has already 
been dissolved; a consent decree has been entered through the 
activity of the Attorney General. If that be true, then the 
monopoly which was created under free trade, which drew iis 
breath of life under that benign policy, has gone out of existence 
by reason of the action of the law itself. 

I want to read to the Senator a little statement from the 
Tariff Commission report. I have stated many times that this 
tariff will affect only a few localities along the Canadian bor- 
der; that it will not affect in any degree the general price of 
brick throughout the United States. I want to substantiate 
that by the finding of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. POMERENDE. Mr. President, the Senator said in this 
connection that it would not affect the price of brick except in 
a few localities. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That was my statement, 

Mr. POMERENE. Of course the Senator will concede that it 
will result in increasing the price of brick to the consumers of 
brick in those localities, will he not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It may. I assume that it probably will in 
those localities. 

Mr. POMERENE,. I think that is a more accurate statement. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If Canada would just relieve from the 
223 per cent tax, we would have free brick on both sides. But 
this is what the Tariff Commission says: 

Structural brick is the most important clay | apr == manufactured 
in the United States. The production surpasses in value the total pro- 
duction of pottery and chinaware or of all other clay products. 

Suitable clays are widely distributed, and bricks are produced in every 
State and Territory except Hawaii and Alaska. 

Now note: 

The indwstry is local in character, very few bricks being shipped 
more than a few miles, Local demand is enormous near the large cen- 
ters of population. 

Now, that is correct. On account of the weight of the brick, 
as a rule it is shipped only a few miles. 

Mr. CALDER, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from New Yorls? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. . 

Mr. CALDER. I will state that all the common brick used 
for structural purposes in and about New York City come from 
points within 100 miles of that city. We have great brick 
plants on the Hudson River and along the Shrewsbury River 
and the Newark Bay section of New’ Jersey. Rarely, if ever, 
to my knowledge have brick come to that city on the railroad 
cars. They always come in on barges floated down the river or 
across the bay from New Jersey. 

With the permission of the Senator, I may add that just now 
brick are higher than at almost any other period in the history 
of the article in and about New York. Last spring they sold 
at the wharf at about $12 per 1,000, and now $17 is being paid. 
That comes from the shortage of brick, due to one of two 
causes, either a premeditated effort upon the part of producers 
to limit the supply or else perhaps their neglect in estimating 
the amount needed. 

We are having in New York to-day the greatest building boom 
the city has ever seen. We are using more brick than we 
ever used before. When the brick come to the wharf to-day 
they are so much in demand that those who need them are 
bidding for them. We have had a small shipment of brick 
from Denmark recently. Those brick are being imported—— 

Mr. POMERENE. How many of those brick came in? 

Mr. CALDER. Only a few thousand; but they are bemg 
brought in for the purpose of determining whether or not they 
can be used to advantage and whether they can compete with 
our brick in the way of price. The freight charges on them 
from Denmark would be about $4 a thousand. The price of 
the brick in Denmark is $7 a thousand, which would make $11 
a thousand, plus the profit in the handling. If the price of 
domestic brick continues as at present, at the price now being 
asked, there is no doubt in my mind that more brick will come 
in from Denmark. x 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, about the imports of brick, 
this again is the finding of the Tariff Commission: 

Imports of common brick are negligible and are confined to shipmenis 
from Canadian plants to points in the United States near the inter- 
national boundary, 

I think that is all I need to read from the Tariff Commission 
report. It is a matter which affects, as I stated before, a few 
Canadian brickkilns that manufacture a few thousand brick, 
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as against the American, right across the line. I admit that 
it is not important. It will not affect in amy way the general 
price of brick throughout the United States, but it may pos 
sibly affect the price to some extent along the border on a 
few thousand brick that would be imported without the tariff 
duty. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say in addition to what I 
have said before that I regard the Canadian reciprocity pact 
as a dead letter in the law, for the reason that the offer was 
made and refused. The conditions have changed since. We 
have made new laws upon the subject on the assumption that 
it has been declined and that the offer is no longer extant; 
but to be certain that no one could claim that it was still in 
existence, we have inserted a special provision in the bill re- 
pealing it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I realized that the Sen- 
ator was proposing to repeal a law which he says did not exist. 
That is why I did not interrupt the Senator in hig argument, 
because I know it is very much more satisfactory to speak with- 
out interruption. 

I stated in my argument that the responsibility for the lack 
of reciprocity and for the fact that Canada insisted on high 
duties against the commerce of the United States rested in this 
Chamber with the Republican Party, and it dees. The Senator 
from North Dakota has admitted it. Of course he announces, 
with a sweep of his hand as if he were the law itself, that be- 
cause Canada did not at once accept the proposal for reci- 
procity in trade which was made by the United States, that it 
was wiped out; that it does not exist; that it has gone. Well, 
Mr. President, it is a new way to repeal a law by the negative 
action of some person. 


But, as I intended to point out, the Senator, as he has ad-. 


mitted, makes the argument that there is no reciprocity law 
existing. He says he told the minister of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment that it no longer existed; but, as I intended to point 
out to him, which he admits, he thinks it so much a law, so much 
on the statute books, that he puts a clause within the borders 
ef the bill to repeal it. 

Of course the policy of the Republican Party is so much 
against reciprocity in trade that they are going to repeal an 
offer for reciprocity in trade, and the Senator is only admitting, 
more strongly than I could state the cage, what I charged him 
with a moment ago, that the reason» why we did not have 
reciprocity in trade, the reason why Canadian duties rested 
on American commerce, was because it is the policy of the Re- 
publican Party that the gates of commerce should be closed be- 
tween this country and Canada. I am sure the Senator from 
North Dakota will not deny it. He pleads guilty to the charge 
in the items of this bill. 

Now the Senator says that he, in part, is willing to have 
reciprocity and he evidences it by this clause in the bill, and 
asserts with much pride that although he repudiates reciproc- 
ity in trade by the terms of his bill repealing that law, that 
we authorize it now; that this is reciprocal trade; that this 
provision brings about reciprocity in trade, and we are only 
waiting for Canada to lower the door. The Senator knows as 
well as I do that we do not bring about reciprocity of trade on 
one item. An item that we want lowered going into Canada 
may be of no interest whatever to Canada or not of enough 
interest to cause her to lower her tariff rate, and that usually 
is the case. If Canada admits one of our products into her 
country, it is usually because of her goods not coming into our 
eountry and there being a balance of commerce on this side of 
the line for that particular article. Of course, if she is going 
to admit that article into her country, she wants some article 
from Canada to flow in here. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

. Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from North Da- 
ota. ‘ 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator tell me why Canada re- 
fused the reciprocity offer? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Canada refused it for many reasons, I 
will not say that Canada was not opposed to reciprocity in trade 
at that time, because I can not say it. I am willing to admit 
the record as it was made at that time. But the Senator 
knows that there were many other questions which drove the 
Laurier Liberal Party out of power, and returned the Gon- 
servative Party. The Senator knows that western Canada, 
made up largely of sons and descendants of American citizens, 
voted with the Conservatives and drove the Laurier government 
out of power. Yet those same men in western Canada to-day 
make up almost unitedly the majorities of the liberal govern- 
ment under Mackenzie King, the premier of that government. 
There has been an entire reversal of sentiment, and because the 
sentiment a few years ago was not willing. to meet us is no 


argument against our accepting the opportunity when sentiment 
in Canada has changed and we can make reciprocal trade an 
existing fact instead of a theory as the Senator would make 
it on brick. 

The Senator knows we can not bring about reciprocal trade 
on one item. He knows it is absurd to contend that we can. 
More than that, we have contended here for hours about this 
schedule. It is not because the item is so great—— 

Mr. McCUMBHR. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator 
another question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. ; 

Mr. McCUMBER., If it is wicked to put it in this bill at this 
time, was not that principle equally wicked when the Senator 
put it in his bill on wood pulp in 1913? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator listens, but his ears are 
not open. Half an hour or an hour ago I answered that ques- 
tion, as the Senator would know if he had been listening to me, 
by stating that I had tried the same experiment in the law 
which is now on the statute books, because I was very anxious 
to produce a condition in reference to pulp wood, used as the 
raw product in the manufacture of paper, in order to give the 
great American press an opportunity to get its paper on reason- 
able terms. I tried the experiment and I said to the Senate in 
my opening statement that it failed. It did fail. Now I think 
that as it failed after I tried it I certainly would be unkind, 
when I see the Senator walking into a mistake of this kind, 
stumbling over impediments in his path, if I did not point out 
to him where they lay in the path so that he might avoid them 
in the future. 

I admit that in quite a number of instances in the present 
law it was tried.- Of course we tried it from the viewpoint 
that we hoped a general reciprocity treaty would soon be ac- 
cepted by Canada, but it was not. The hour has come within 
the past few months, or within the year, when it can be ac- 
cepted, but the Senator says himself that he told the emissary 
of the Canadian Government who called on him about it that 
he repudiated it, that it was lost, that it was only a temporary 
matter; that he told him the proposal was only temporary, and 
that he would not accept it now; and yet he thinks it is so 
temporary that it is necessary to repeal it from the statute 
books. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, I stated I 
wanted it repealed so that no one among the Canadians could 
claim that it was the law, simply to make absolutely certain 
a matter in which we might be in dispute ourselves. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not contend that the party in 
power if it has the votes to do it can not repeal any law it 
wishes to repeal. I do not say that they have not the power, 
or that we are committed, morally or otherwise, to continue to 
carry out this agreement. If the party in power wishes to re- 
pudiate it, they have the right to repudiate it; and they are 
going to do it, as they proclaim in this bill; but I say the 
responsibility of repudiating it must rest with them. They 
can not contend that as to the little item of brick that they 
are proposing reciprocity with Canada when in fact they 
are trying to impose an embargo instead of a tax on the im- 
portation of brick. 

The Senator from North Dakota said that the President 10 
years ago was very unwise to consult with the Democratic 
leader, but I want to call to his attention the fact that at 
the time the reciprocity act was passed there were distin- 
guished Senators on the Republican side of the Chamber who 
voted for the bill. Among them were the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Brandegee], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Lodge], Senator Penrose, of Pennsylvania, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], Senator Crane, of Massachu- 
setts, the Senator from Washington [Mr. Poindexter], Senator 
Root, of New York, and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Townsend], and so on. The bill was not only supported by 
Democrats, but I have read a list of names of Senators who 
stood at the forefront of the Republican Party when the bill 
went through. It is now to be repudiated by being thrown 
out of the window and telling the envoy of a foreign Govern- 
ment before Congress acts, before it is known that there is a 
majority behind the proposal, he can go home, that because 
the arrangement was not accepted at once it is a dead letter. 

Mr. President, I do not think the country will take that 
view of the question; but what I wish to point out is what 
this proviso will accomplish. It is proposed that brick shall 
be on the free list unless another country from which they 
may be imported levies a duty on bricks imported from the 
United States. There is nothing on the free list, as the Sena- 
tor knows, except that which is expressly put on the free list; 
we shall have no dispute about that, and as bricks are not put 
on the free list, unless Canada by her affirmative action in 
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removing her tariff consents that the American people may 
bring in brick untaxed, bricks must be taxed at some rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If I understand the Senator from Ala- 
bama correctly, I desire to say that I de not think he has care- 
fully read the amendment. The committee propose, first, to 
place this paragraph under the free list items. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, it is recited before the colon 
that these articles are placed upon the free list. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then it is provided that against imports 
from countries which levy a duty upon the American com- 
modity there shall be levied an equal duty. ; 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. I have aided in writing 
tariff bills, and I am familiar with the fact that when articles 
are placed upon the free list they are not to be taxed unless 
a proviso is inserted stating that they shall only go on the 
free list on the happening of a certain event; and it is provided 
in the amendment not against all countries—for there is only 
one country involved in this controversy, and that is Canada— 
that bricks shall come in free of duty in the event ti!at Canada 
admits bricks from this country free. Senators know that Can- 
ada does not admit brick from this country free. When we 
send home her envoy who comes here and asks for reciprocity 
in trade and tell him that it is an absurd proposition to con- 
tend for reciprocity in trade now, of course, Senators do not 
expect that Canada is going to eliminate her duty on bricks 
under those circumstances. Of course, practically no bricks come 
into this country from any country except Canada. I do not 
contend that the imports from Canada are very great, although 
they afford relief to certain American citizens; but the prin- 
ciple for which Senators on the other side are contending is, 
in my judgment, wrong when it requires that taxation shall be 
imposed on building material with which to build the homes 
of America. I think it is wrong to pick out a few little special 
interests and put into their pockets money which belongs to 
the taxpayers of America. 

I want to know under which clause of the bill bricks are to 
fall. The Senator knows that Canada has a tax on bricks; 
the Senator also knows that this proviso will apply to Canada 
and that bricks will not be on the free list. So they must be 
provided for somewhere else. Now, I want to ask the Senator 
to answer the question whether when a duty is imposed at the 
customhouse on bricks coming from Canada, so long as Canada 
does not put American brick on the free list, whether they are 
going to fall under paragraph 201 of the bill providing that 
bath brick, chrome brick, and fire brick not specially provided 
for, shall pay a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem or whether 
they are going to fall under the basket clause. I do not recall 
what the tax under the basket clause is. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can answer the Senator; but I must say 
to the Senator most candidly that it seems to me he has not 
carefully read the amendment, because it says that there shall 
be then imposed “ an equal duty”; that is, a duty equal to the 
duty that is imposed by the country from which they are im- 
ported, So brick would not fall under any other clause; but 
if they are imported from Canada, and Canada levies a 224 per 
cent duty on American brick, of course the duty on brick from 
Canada would be a 224 per cent ad valorem. They would not 
fall under any other clause. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from North Dakota has 
satisfactorily answered my inquiry. I wanted to know under 
what paragraph brick from Canada were going to fall, because 
the tax has not been repealed. The Senator has very kindly an- 
swered the question that Canada has a tax of 224 per cent on 
imported brick, and therefore, under the proviso, so long as the 
Canadian rate stands—and he admits that it will stand—brick 
imported into this country from Canada will be taxed 224 per 
cent. 

Now, what do we find the condition to be. We have fought 
for two days over the taxing of bricks. 

Under the House bill “ fire brick, weighing not more than 10 
pounds each, not glazed, enameled, ornamented, or decorated 
in any manner,” carried a rate of duty of 10 per cent, and as 
reported to the Senate by the committee, the rate of duty was 
15 per cent ad valorem. That covered common brick. Now, the 
Senator admits that the proviso which he offers will raise the 
ad valorem rate on brick. I am not talking about the theory 
of their being on the free list, but I am talking about the fact 
that while the Senator and the committee are saying to the 
Senate they are going to »rovide free brick, yet they are put- 
ting brick in this bill under a proviso which in fact will result 
in levying a duty of 22} per cent on common building brick. 
Am I wrong? 

Mr. McCUMBER, On brick from Canada. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. On brick from Canada, the only country 
whence competition comes. The Senator admits I am right. 
Now, after discussing the brick item for two days, the Finance 
Committee come in here and say, ‘“ We are giving relief to the 
American people,” yet we find a joker in the amendment, so that 
instead of reducing the tax on bricks, in reality the tax is be- 
ing increased from 15 per cent ad valoreni, as originally pro- 
vided in the bill, to 224 per cent on bricks coming from Canada, 
tee woe country from which come any material amount of 

c 

I hope, therefore, Mr. President, that my motion to strike out 
the proviso will prevail, and on that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama to the 
amendment of the Senator from North Dakota, on which the 
yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Exrx1tns] 
to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] and vote 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Announcing my 
pair as earlier in the day, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. COLT. Making the same -announcement as before, I 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW. Making the same announcement with respect to 
the transfer of my pair as on the last preceding vote, I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Suretps} to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wri11s] 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair With the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND}. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CuLperson] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I transfer my general pair with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Freenatp] to the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to amnounce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. OveRMAN]. He is paired with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. If my colleague were present, he would vote 
“yea” on this amendment. - 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DyrrncHam] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batr] with the Senator 
from Florida {[Mr. FtercHer] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ever] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma {Mr. OwENn]; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FrRetincHvys=n] with the 
Senator from Montana {[Mr. WarsH]. — 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 42, as follows: 
YBAS—22. 

Swanson 
Underwood 


Watson, Ga. 
Williams 


Borah Harrison 
Heflin 


Jones, N. Mex. 


Ki 
La Foltette 
Pomerene 


Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Stanley 


NAYS—42. 


Harris 


Ransdell 
Shortridge 
Smoot 


Broussard 
Bursum 
Calder vew 
Cameron Newberry 
Nicholson 
Norris Town 
Oddie Wadsworth 
Page Warren 

P . Watson, Ind. 
Phipps 

Poindexter 

NOT VOTING—32. 


McKellar 
M 


Spencer 
Sterling 


Gooding 


McKinley 
Hale Mc 


Lean 


Shields 
Stanfield 
Sutherland 


Elkins 
Fernald 
Fletcher 
Frelinghuysen 
Glass 

Harreld 


Ashurst 
Ball 


Dillingham 
du Pont Hitchcock 
Edge McCormick 


So Mr. UnpERWoop’s amendment to Mr. McCumssr’s amend- 
ment was rejected, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from North Da- 
kota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 



































Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I now ask to return to 
paragraph 203, page 82; and I propose, on behalf of the com- 


insert, on page 217, after line 24, a new paragraph, to read as 
follows: 

Par. 1541 a. Cement, Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic. 

That would place it upon the free list. Then the same provi- 
sion that we had in reference to brick: 

Provided, That if any country, dependency, Province, or other subdi- 
vision of government imposes a duty on such cement imported from 
the United States, an equal duty shall be imposed upon such cement 
coming into the United States from such country, dependency, Province, 
or other subdivision of government, 

It would then be necessary, if that is carried, on page 33, line 
14, after the word “ton,” to insert a semicolon and the follow- 
ing: 

Other cement not specially provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from North Dakota. I have not the Cana- 
dian tariff before me; and I want to ask, under this change, 
with the proviso in, what rate of duty cement would bear coming 
from Canada? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will turn to it in a moment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for information, because I have 
not the information. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will look it up. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to have the information 
before we vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will indulge me a moment, 
I have the book here and will have the matter looked up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota proposes an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reapine CLERK. It is first proposed, on page 32, to strike 
out paragraph 203, relative’ to Roman, Portland, and other 
hydraulic cement, as amended ; then to insert, on page 217, after 
line 24, a new paragraph, to read as follows: 

Par. 1541a. Cement, Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic: Provided, 
That if any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of 
government imposes a duty on such cement imported from the United 
States, an equal duty shall be imposed upon such cement coming into 
the United States from such country, dependency, province, or other 
subdivision of government. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to the Senator that the Cana- 
dian tariff reads as follows: 

Cement, Portland, and hydraulic or water lime, in barrels, bags, or 
casks, the weight of the package to be included in the weight for duty, 
per hundred pounds, 11 cents. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In other words, so far as Canada is con- 
cerned, if this amendment is adopted it will raise the tax on 
cement from 5 cents per 100 pounds, as provided in the bill, to 
11 cents per 100 pounds? 

Mr. SMOOT. Unless she changes her rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is correct; just the same as in the 
case of brick, if Canada retains her duty. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from North Dakota has 
already admitted that the policy of the Republican Party is to 
have no reciprocity, and therefore, of course, we can not expect 
to change Canada, and the Senator’s amendment protects Ameri- 
can cement 11 cents per 100 pounds instead of 5 cents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I move to strike out the 
proviso in the amendment offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota. . 

It is perfectly apparent that from a practical standpoint the 
tax on cement under the pending amendment, in so far as it 
relates to importations from Canada, will be more than double 
the rate if the provision in the bill is adopted; and unless the 
proviso be stricken out the effect of adopting the amendment 
of the Senator from North Dakota will be to increase the tax 
on cement imported into the United States from Canada by 
more than 2 to 1 over the amendment proposed originally by the 
committee in paragraph 203. 

For these reasons I move to strike out the proviso. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I was somewhat pleased when 
I heard early this morning that the majority members of the 
Finance Committee, in their accustomed morning sessions at 
which they are now revising the tariff bill, rewriting the sched- 
ules, and cutting down the rates, from day to day under the 
compulsion of the fire that has been leveled at the high rates, 
had decided to put cement upon the free list. We had only to 
a limited extent discussed the item of Portland cement. There 
was no committee amendment to the House rate, and therefore 
it was not before the Senate; but an amendment to the same 
paragraph by the committee relating to other cements than 
Portland cement and Roman cement—the duty of 5 cents a 


















































































































































































































































































































































mittee, to move to strike out all of paragraph 203, and then to 
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hundred upon Portland and Roman and other hydraulic ce- 
ments—was discussed, and the facts with reference to that 
provision were laid before the Senate, and the utter lack of 
a for any such duty upon this material was strongly 
argued. 

It was then made clear that cement is one of the chief fac- 
tors in practically all the heavier construction that is going on 
in the United States to-day, including road building, which is 
more active to-day in every State in the Union than it ever has 
been before; and I suppose that as the result of this discussion, 
and the exposure of the injustice of imposing such a rate of 
duty, the committee decided to surrender in this case, as it has, 
I am glad to say, surrendered in many other cases heretofore, 
and as I hope it will continue to do in rewriting this outrageous 
bill from day to day. Probably they consider it too late for them 
to recall the bill and rewrite it altogether, because we have 
gone nearly through three of the larger schedules. 

It is enough, Mr. President, to assure the country that even 
the majority members of the committee itself, in the light of 
the discussions, have now been driven to the conclusion that 
the bill’s rates are unjust and unfair to the people of the 
country, and that they ought to be revised. I suppose that that 
admission as to the rates they have already revised can be 
taken as an admission that the rates generally carried in this 
bill are too high, and are oppressive and burdensome to the 
people, and that they ought to come down. 

I was delighted when I heard that they were going to put 
this article of common use upon the free list, just as they had 
claimed they had done with reference to brick; but in the case 
of cement and in the case of brick it turns out that they seek 
to accomplish the same purpose by the use of what is known as 
a countervailing duty. Probably the committee felt that the 
brick and cement were articles of such common use, so well 
known and understood by the people of the United States, that 
it would be a little risky, after the exposures which have taken 
place with reference to those items, to have them specifically 
carry these high rates, and that they could camouflage their 
action and accomplish practically the same purpose by the 
application of a countervailing duty. 

The present proposition of the committee is that we are to 
have absolutely free trade in cement unless that cement happens 
to come from Canada, unless it is produced across this artificial 
boundary which separates the United States from Canada. If 
it comes in from any other country by the Atlantic Ocean or 
the Pacific Ocean, or from south of us, then it is to be free. If 
it comes to our Pacific ports from Japan or from China, although I 
do not know whether they make it there, or from any of the Pacific 
Ocean countries where they do make it, it is to be free. If it 
comes in from Europe and enters any of the American ports on 
the Atlantic coast, then it is to be free. But if it comes from 
our neighbor, Canada, it is to bear a duty equal to that levied by 
Canada, not the 5 per cent duty which the committee proposed 
as a just and fair rate when they brought this bill in, and from 
which they have now receded as to other countries, for the 
reason, I assume, that they have come to the conclusion that 
it is an unjust rate to impose as against other countries. Not- 
withstanding they have admitted that as to other countries 
this duty is unwarranted, as to Canada they propose now to 
more than double that rate by the imposition of a countervail- 
ing duty. 

What have we against Canada? Why should we single her 
out for discrimination? We recently passed here an emergency 
tariff bill by which we practically embargoed most of the things 
which Canada sold to us, and that in face of the fact that 
Canada was, next to Europe, our best customer in all the world. 
As a result of that onslaught against the purchase by us of 
Canadian goods, the things they sold us in exchange for the 
things they bought from us—and they were only selling us 
about half as much as they bought from us—as the result of 
that onslaught upon our neighbor country, which has always 
been our friend, which is inhabited largely by people of the 
same nationality, speaking the same language, who live right 
at our door, in one short year we have lost over $600,000,000 
of our Canadian business, and our trade with Canada to-day is 
only about one-half of what it was before the enactment of the 
so-called emergency tariff act. 

Now, after having dealt her this body blow, it is proposed to 
establish free trade with all nations in cement except with 
Canada, and to impose in the case of Canada a rate twice as 
high as the committee attempted to impose against the world, 
but from which they have receded, thereby admitting and con- 
fessing that it was an unjust and an unwarranted duty. 

I remind the country that in the Senate debates on the so- 
called emergency tariff bill I predicted just what has since 
happened with respect to the disastrous effects that bill, if en- 
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acted, would have upon our commerce with Canada. I said we 
must expect retaliation in that event. Now, having already lost 
as a consequence of the emergency tariff approximately one-half 
our Canadian trade, the Republican majority members propose 
to cut the vitals out of what remains of it by striking this 
wanton and foolish blow at our friend and neighbor, while ad- 
mitting free of duty the cement of all other countries. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not propose to delay 
the action of the Senate on this amendment for a moment. 

I remember that several years ago I voted for Canadian reci- 
procity. Subsequent events show-that I made a mistake. Some 
of the Senators who are now condemning the committee be- 
canse it imposes a reciprocal duty on one or two items, differed 
from the rest of us who favored reciprocity with Canada at 
that time. They strongly condemned this policy, but now they 
wish to surrender our market forever to those who place tariff 
duties on our products. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smarons] seems to 
suffer a great deal because of what he says is the injustice that 
is to be done to Canada in that we propose to have free trade 
in cement with all the rest of the world except Canada, and in 
that case we propose to almost double the duty that was origi- 
nally proposed. 

He does not tell the country that under this tariff Canada 
gets exactly the same benefit granted to every other country. 
Canada can have free trade with the United States in cement tf 
she will remove her duty. This reciprocal provision does not 
apply to Canada alone, but applies exactly alike to all countries. 

I am informed on good authority that in the country for 
which the Senator seenis so solicitous, just across the river from 
Detroit, there is being erected now by the United States Steel 
Trust, as it has been called so frequently, a mammoth cement 
Plant. Under the present law in Canada that corporation will 
have an advantage of the market in Canada over the United 
States to the extent at least of 11 cents per hundred pounds 
protection. It is planting its factory over there because it ts 
for its advantage to do it. It would not do it otherwise. It 
gets an advantage over its United States competitors. 

Tt is an easy matter for Canada to remove her duty of 11 
cents against the United States and get free trade on cement. 
It is up to her. We are not discriminating against her. We are 
saying, “ We will treat all nations fairly and exactly alike. 
All nations that furnish reciprocal privileges to us get their 
eement free of duty, and those nations which impose a tariff 
on our product will have the same tariff imposed on their 
product.” 

That is the story, and that is all there is to it. This state- 
ment that we are discriminating against Canada is not, in my 
judgment, in accord with the real facts in the case. This tariff 
will, if the Senate amendment is adopted, impose no duty upon 
foreign cement except upon cement coming from a country 
which imposes a duty upon cement from the United States, and 
in that case the duty will be self-imposed by such country. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I regret that I feel compelled 
to differ from the conclusions of the Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Townsend] with regard to this proposition. He was in 
favor of the proposed reciprocity treaty with Canada a few 
years ago. I was against it, and I am just as much opposed to 
it now, or would be if it were before the people of the country, 
as it was then. 

This is not a reciprocal arrangement. Properly speaking, 
there can be no such thing as reciprocity in competitive prod- 
ucts. We may be able to mrake a bargain with another country 
respecting the admission of her products into our markets and 
the admission of our products into her markets of a different 
character, but there can be, at least from my standpoint, no 
such thing as reciprocity in a retaliatory duty. This is retalia- 
tion, not reciprocation. 

If I believed that the cost of production of cement produced 
in the United States was, generally speaking, greater than the 
cost of the production of cement in Canada, I would favor a 
duty not only upon the importations from Canada but upon the 
importations from every country in the world. But I do not 
believe that there is any substantial difference between the cost 
ef producing cement in Canada and the cost of producing it in 
the United States. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Directly in point with the statement the 
Senator has just made, I call attention te the information in 
the tariff surveys, furnished by the Tariff Commission, at page 
261. The statement ts: 


Most Canadian plants operate at a disadvantage, since fuel must, in 
most cases, be imported from mines in the United States, 
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The indications are that if there is any difference in the cost 
of production, the difference is in favor of the plants in the 
United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I believe the information contained in the 
extract just read by the Senator from Arkansas is true, and it 
is fortified by the fact that Canada, a country which believes 
in protection, just as we do, has thought it necessary to levy 
a duty of 11 cents a hundred pounds upon this commodity in 
order to prevent the United States from taking her market, 
and it seems most astonishing that it is necessary for Canada 
to provide a duty to prevent importations from the United 
States and that at the same time it is necessary for the United 
States to levy a duty in order to prevent importations from 
Canada. The two things are not consistent with each other. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr, CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wanted to ask the Senator if the real 
question is not a question of freight rather than of cost of 
production? . 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have heard that mentioned several times, 
but the moment the article from Canada reaches the United 
States it must pay American freight rates. Canadian cement 
can not move upon railroads within the United States at any 
lower rate than that paid on the American preduct. Even if 
our freight rates, as compared with Canada’s, may be a little 
higher, although I think that has been somewhat exaggerated, 
it can not be said that our freight rates warrant a duty upon 
this generally produced and widely used product. 

Now, I would like to see a tariff law that aJl Republicans can 
defend, at least those who believe in protection. I believe in 
it as profoundly as does the Senator from North Dakota, but, in 
my judgment, some of the duties that are being imposed in the 
bill will do more to disparage the dectrine of protection among 
the American people than other duties in the bill, properly im- 
posed, will de to sustain that doctrine. 

I differ from my Republican friends on some of these points, 
and I do it with great regret. I expect to uphold the com- 
mittee upon the greater number of the articles concerning 
which I know nothing, but there have been some mistakes, from 
my standpoint, made in the compesition of the tariff bill that 
ought to be corrected, and this is one of them. I do net believe 
in a duty of 5 cents a hundred upon cement, nor do I believe 
in attaching a duty upon the importations from Canada because 
Canada has found it necessary to levy duties in order to pre- 
vent importations from the United States. I think we ought 
to be governed by the ancient and honorable rule that we have 
announced so often, that we intend to pretect our manufacturers 
to the extent of the difference in the cost of production at home 
and abroad. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want the attention of the 
Senator from Iewa for just a moment. Let us admit, now, as 
a rule that we need no protection whatever. That is why we 
are proposing the free list. If the Senator will look over the 
exports, imports, and production, he will find that for every 
pound we import we export 6 pounds. The importations, I 
think, would not amount to 1 per cent of the production. 

I am making that general statement, or admission, if you 
desire to call it such, in order to clear the ground that we are 
really giving a free importation, with the exception of possibly 
less than 1 per cent of our preduction, and that 1 per cent 
coming from Canada is not going to increase or have any par- 
ticular effect upon the general market price of cement. It is 
too small to have that effect. What is it for, then? It is 
simply to protect or, if I may put it in another ferm, to give 
the American who lives upon the Canadian border the same 
opportunity to sell his product into Canada that the Canadian 
has to sell his product in the United States. 

Here is an imaginary line with a littl American factory on 
one side and. a little Canadian factory upon the other side. 
Neither of them produces in any appreciable amount as com- 
pared with the entire production. The Canadian goes into the 
market of the American with free hands and has no duty to 
pay. The American who goes on the other side of the line has 
to pay about 40 cents for every barrel of cement that he takes 
across the Canadian border. While the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. UnpEeRwoop} says that when he put this like arrangement 
into his tariff law it failed, I am not so certain that it will fail 
in reference to cement. It may be that if we put this rate upon 
the Canadian cement factory, they will be willing that the 
American on the opposite side of the boundary line shall have 
the same privileges they have, but if we do fail we have not 
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done any harm particularly to the general public who buy 
cement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
at that point? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from North Dakota says it will 
do no harm. From the abstract standpoint I think it will do 
great harm, if it did not influence the movement of a single ton 
or pound of cement, because it furnishes one of those illustra- 
tions so often used and so effectively used by our friends upon 
the other side of the Chamber to disparage the doctrine of 
protection. 

But I think it will do harm in another way. I think the 
great object of a protective tariff law is to employ and keep in 
employment the maximum number of people living in the United 
States. The Senator has said that we export to Canada 6 
pounds of cement—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; the Senator is mistaken. I say that 
we export 6 pounds of cement to 1 pound that we import, but 
not as to Canada. 

Mr. CUMMINS. How much of that comes from Canada? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think very little, if any. I would have 
to look up the record, but I think only a very small amount. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understood the Senator to say_we exported 
to Canada 6 pounds of cement to 1 imported from Canada, but 
I may have misunderstood him. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; it is exported to Cuba and South 
American countries. I do not know whether there has been a 
pound exported to Canada. 

Mr. CUMMINS. However that may be, when,we enter into 
a war of tariff with Canada, and Canada pursues the same 
plan that some of our people want to have pursued by this coun- 
try, I assume she would raise her duty to 50 cents and exclude 
all American cement upon the theory that it is better for that 
dominion that her cement be manufactured within her own bor- 
ders. That, it would seem to me, might result in a very serious 
diminution of labor performed in the United States. 

But I do not myself believe in retaliatory tariffs. I believe 
in legislating for the welfare of the people of the United States. 
It is better for us to admit cement from Canada, manufactured 
under conditions certainly not more advantageous than ours. 
Then, let us take that Canadian cement which comes in under 
those conditions. It might at times serve as a slight restriction 
in certain parts of the United States on the enormous prices 
that have been charged in recent times and that may be charged 
in the future. 

I did not intend to take up the time of the Senator or of the 
Senate, but I wanted the Senate to know why I can not vote 
for a retaliatory duty upon cement. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President, if, of course, we say that 
it is a retaliatory duty, the Senator’s position would be correct 
from that standpoint. But during the first 10 years sinee 1900, 
according to the Tariff Commission’s report, practically all of 
our imported cement came from Belgium, France, and Great 
Britain, and once in a while some would come over from 
Canada. Of course, the war came on and that cut off practi- 
tally all the trade in cement from across the ocean. After the 
armistice they began to renew gradually and are continuing 
gradually the imports and the foreign product is now beginning 
fo come in. I think, inasmuch as we imported large quantities 
20 the earlier part of this century, that as soon as we reach 
aormal conditions, or at least as soon as those countries get 
apon their feet again, they can import and will import to this 
«ountry a sufficient amount to affect the price here and to pre- 
vent any combination, unless the combination is made with the 
foreigner as well, to impose an extortionate price against the 
American people. 

But the Canadian exports only along the Canadian line for 
a short distance into the United States and the Tariff Commis- 
sion so states: 

The bulk of the increase is Canadian cement from plants located 
near the border, 

If they are any distance from the border the freight rates are 
such that they do not get into the interior. Now, within that 
zone in which both the American and the Canadian trade, the 
American is cut off from the Canadian side while the Canadian 
has the free use of the American side. While we may not like 
the policy, at the least the Canadian can not complain if we 
say to him, “ We will give you free imports for your one-tenth 
of 1 per cent, or whatever it may be, provided you will give us 
free importation in your territory.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, cement of the class embraced 
in this paragraph—namely, Roman, Portland, and hydraulic 
cement—is now on the free list. Notwithstanding that fact, 
the industry is so completely organized throughout the United 
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States that the prices which are being charged for the product 
are excessive beyond reason or justification. 

The uses to which cement is put are in a measure public uses, 
It is used in a large number of industries of a public or quasi- 
public’ character. It is the most important building material 
and is constantly increasing in its importance, taking the place 
in many localities of brick and other building material. The 
United States, according to the Tariff Commission report, was 
the pioneer in concrete building and industrial construction, 
and the production and consumption per capita of concrete ex- 
ceeds that of any other nation. 

As stated by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum- 
BER], domestic production exceeds consumption. It is impos- 
sible, in my judgment, to determine what effect a tariff on this 
commodity will have on prices. Certainly the imposition of this 
duty is not intended to reduce prices. The only justification 
offered for it is to enable American producers of cement to 
maintain the trust-controlled prices along the Canadian border. 
The Senator from North Dakota gave a pathetic illustration of 
a little cement factory on the American side and a factory on 
the Canadian side, and appealed for protection in behalf of 
the American factory. He neglected to say, however, that both 
factories—certainly it is true of the American factory—now 
charge twice as much as the commodity ought to sell for. 

On another occasion in discussing this subject I put into the 
REcorD a statement of the manner in which this industry is 
controlled, and also some information concerning the rapid 
rise in prices of cement during the last five years. My recol- 
lection is that cement is now selling for close to five times as 
much as it was selling for approximately five years ago. In 
view of that fact, I agree with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
CuMMINs] absolutely that the friends of protection, who, I ad- 
mit, under the political situation that now prevails in the Con- 
gress, are entitled to write this bill, are discrediting the theory 
of protection by imposing high rates on commodities that are 
admittedly trust controlled and for which exorbitant prices are 
now being charged. 

When the committee reported this bill it evidently felt that 
a rate of 5 cents per 100 pounds was adequate for protection 
purposes, but now, under the guise of putting cement on the 
free list, they have actually more than doubled the tariff on 
this important construction material. The original committee 
amendment contemplated the imposition of 5 cents per 100, 
while the pending amendment contemplates the imposition of 
11.cents per 100, unless Canada sees fit to change her law, on 
all importations from Canada, and, as stated by the Senator 
from North Dakota, the principal importations come from Uan- 
ada. So long as that is true, if we write the pending amend- 
ment into this propesed law, instead of putting cement on the 
free list, we shall be more than doubling the high rate originally 
proposed by the committee. It does not take a logician or a 
philosopher to see that. 

It is absurd to say that cement shall be put upon the free 
list, but that importations of it from countries that impose 
duties on cement made in this country shall bear a rate of 
11 cents per 100, when all the while we know that the prin- 
cipal effect of the provision will be to require every consumer 
of cement who is within access of the Canadian factories to pay 
a tribute of 11 cents per 100 pounds to the monopoly which 
dominates the industry in every State of the Union, including 
Michigan, 

One can not buy one pound of cement from any factory in the 
State of Michigan for one cent less than he can buy it from any 
other factory in Michigan. One can not buy any quantity of 
cement from any factory that sells cement in the city of New 
York for less than he can buy it from any other producer of 
cement, 

Mr. CARAWAY. And the Senator will also remember. that if 
one is not within the territory contiguous to that particular 
factory he can not buy it at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. If he is not located in the territory 
allotted to the factory, he can not buy it at all. The country 
is divided into zones; the price is fixed; the quantity that may 
be sold to a consumer is limited; and it must be used upon par- 
ticular works. If not used upon the job for which it was 
purchased, the consumer who uses it upon some other job can 
not thereafter purchase cement from anyone. 

With this condition prevailing in the industry, with the public 
already being charged from two to three times what the com- 
modity ought to sell for, with a condition which everybody 
realizes prevails in all our great cities respecéing the building 
of houses, with gigantic enterprises involving road construc- 
tion and other similar enterprises in progress throughout the 
United States, the Congress certainly should not take any steps 
calculated to fasten upon the country conditions that have 
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become intolerable in regard to this great industry. If the pro- 
posed rate will not tend to increase the price or maintain the 
price, then there is no justification for it on the theory that it 
is a protective tariff. 

I have been hoping that the result of the proceedings insti- 
tuted by the Department of Justice would be the dissolution 
of the Cement Trust, so that this country may go forward with 
its great construction enterprises; but this step, under the dis- 
guise of a free-trade amendment is, in fact, more than doubling 
the original high protective amendment which was proposed by 
the committee. 

It is for this reason that I have moved to strike out the pro- 
viso and to leave this important material on the free list. When 
American factories reduce their prices so that they may receive 
ample but not extortionate and unreasonable profits I shall be 
willing to see written into a Republican tariff bill provisions for 
their protection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it would greatly please all 
American consumers of cement if the Republican Senate would 
place this important material on the free list. As has just been 
pointed out by the able Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson], 
cement is a very important building material. While he was 
speaking I thought of the many ways in which we use cement. 
Watering troughs for fowls and animals are made of cement; 
walk ways in yards are made of cement; foundations for build- 
ings—dwelling houses, schoolhouses, and churches—are made 
of cement; it is used in building sidewalks in towns and cities; 
it is used for paving streets; it is used for the construction 
of bridges and for the building of public roads, Not only 
that, Mr. President, but dwelling houses and even steamboats 
are actually being constructed of cement. 

Mr. POMERENE. And business blocks. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; and business houses are being con- 
structed of cement; the homes of the people are being built 
of cement. In fact, not a thing that can be thought of is in 
more general use except air and water and salt, and the 
Republican majority have imposed a tariff tax on salt. Ce- 
ment is a very important commodity in daily use every- 
where, 

Now, Senators on the other side come here and propose a 
tax upon this very essential material. They talk about the 
increased prices affecting only people who live along the Cana- 
dian border, but the Senator from Arkansas is absolutely right 
in what he has said regarding that, for when the price of 
cement is increased on the Canadian border by an import duty 
levied against the small amount of ‘cement which would come 
over into the United States every producer in the United States 
is given an opportunity to say “ Congress has placed a tariff 
upon cement, and that is why cement is costing you more than 
before.” He may add for your benefit, “I do not think Con- 
gress ought to have put that tax on; but it is on, and, of course, 
you must pay it.” The cement manufacturers will hide be- 
hind that excuse to filch money from the pockets of the cement 
consumers of America. 
by it—and the only people who are going to profit by it are 
the manufacturers whe are interested in the 4,000 items upon 
which it imposes excessive duties—the cement manufacturers 
along the Canadian border can come here and tell the ma- 
jority members of the committee that they are having a hard 
struggle with their competitors across the Canadian border; 
being framed purely for the manufacturers, who are to profit 
but what heed is paid to the man who comes and tells you, 
“T have got to build a bridge across a branch or creek run- 
ning through my farm,” or “I want to build a dwelling house, 
a stable for my horses and for my cow, and a house for my 
hogs out of cement.” He has not been considered or consulted. 
He can say, “You are taking money out of my pocket and 
giving it to the cement producers in the United States. They | 
ask you to do it, but you did not consider me or consider my 





interest.” 

Yet the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goopine] repeatedly gets 
up here and says, “This tariff bill was not framed behind | 
closed doors.” Every Democratic member of the committee 
will substantiate the statement which has been made here 
time and time again that no Democrat was permitted to sit | 
in the committee when the Republican Senators were framing | 
this bill. If that is not true, let some Republican member of | 
the committee deny it. They framed the bill by themselves, | 
and no Democrat was there. The Democrats were shut out. 
Oh, Mr. President, nobody had access to that “chamber of 
horrors” except the profiteers and the tariff barons. When 
they tapped on the door and said, “Open sesame,” it flew | 
open, and they walked in, and when they laid their silk hats 
and kid gloves and gold-headed canes down on the table the 


| for five years to come? 
| licans say, “ Let them take their medicine.” 


Republican members of the committee bowed and smiled like a 
bunch of green-neck Muscovy ducks over a mud puddle full 
of fat tadpoles. [Laughter.] 

There was never anything like it, and yet when we get up 
here and tell those who framed this monstrosity that we ought 
to have a right to combat the conimittee proposals in behalf of the 
American consumer they grow impatient and become indignant 
because we are exposing to the public item after item on which 
they add more and more to the tax burden of every consumer in 
America. 

I want to see every legitimate manufacturing concern in 
America prosper; but, Mr. President, when I hear Republicans 
over there speaking about what is going to become of this pet 
manufacturer and that I think about the poor fellow in other 
walks of life out yonder who is now eking out a miserable 
existence. You are not considering him. The Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] was talking a while ago about 
that poor little cement producer on the Canadian border and 
how hard it was for him to struggle along in competition with 
his neighbor just over the line. I want to ask him what you 
said to the farmer who was fleeced, robbed outright, by your 
deadly deflation policy carried out by the Federal Reserve 
Board? Your leaders said, “ He has got to take his medicine.” 
I said, “ He can not live under this thing unless you furnish 
him money and credits to carry on his business.” Your side 
said, ‘“ He must take his medicine.” 

What did you mean by that? You meant that if he could 
not live producing agricultural products he could quit. That 
is what you meant by it. You did not extend any helping hand 
to him. You did not pick him up and cry out that he was 
being ruined, when Wall Street was hoarding the gold supply 
of the country, and had a Federal Reserve Board that did its 
bidding day by day, to the robbery and ruin of the farmers of 
the country. What were you doing then for the millions of 
farmers in the South and West? I never heard you erying out 
then that the Government must come to their rescue; but now 
this little cement producer on the Canadian border is being held 
up by you as an example and a pitiful object, and you are going 
to his rescue and making that an excuse to tax every consumer 
of cement in America. That is what you are doing. 

What happened to the farmers of the South by the thousands 
under your deflation policy? They quit the farm, driven from 
it, sold-all their products and lost the farm; and with farm gone 
and debts still hanging over their heads, they have gone to 
towns and industrial centers to work for wages. That is what 
happened under your deflation system. Now you want to tax 
those men and tax everybody else who has to use cement for the 
benefit of the Cement Trust of the United States. That, I repeat, 
is what you are doing. 

More cement is made in the State of Michigan, I believe, 
than is produced in all the world outside—4,000,000 barrels 
last year, I understand, against the importation of 5,000 bar- 
rels, or something like that—and then you say we need a tariff 
tax against the imports of cement into the United States! 
Senators, it is utterly ridiculous, inexcusable, and indefensible. 
That is the situation that we have. 

Where is this thing going to stop? My good friend, the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], suggests, and I 
think he is right, that it will stop at the next election. Oh, it 
will be a glorious thing when we can get the men and the 
women in America who wield the power of the ballot to stand 
up and face those who stood here day after day and night after 
night under whip and spur taxing, taxing the American masses 
at every turn in the road. That is precisely what you are doing. 
Four thousand captains of industry, 4,000 tariff barons, have 
demanded this pound of flesh from nearest the heart of the 
American consumer, and under the skillful leadership of the 
surgeon from North Dakota you are proceeding to cut it out. 
You are doing this for 4,000 tariff barons in the 4,000 items in 
your bill. For what purpose? To increase the profits and the 
fortunes of these men. 

What of these millions of farmers who will not get out of debt 
What of them? Nothing. You Repub- 
That is what you 
saig; and now we are told that your President is thinking of 
reappointing the present governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Well, what have I said all the time? Have I not told you all 
the time that Wall Street and the money changers of the East 
kept him in? Have I not told you all the time that they would 
not permit him to be turned out? What is this going to do but 
prove what I said? ; 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 
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Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to my friend from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I will inform the Senator from 
Alabama that at this time, in one county in the State in which 
I in part represent—a county which was one of the most thriv- 
ing farming counties in Georgia—three pages of the county 
paper are taken up with advertisements of land to ‘be sold for 
taxes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, that is true of nearly every 
county in the South, and it is true of many, many counties in 
the West, if not all of them. The State of Texas by a resolu- 
tion of the legislature extended the time for the payment of 
taxes, and I understand that the State of Mississippi did the 
same thing. ‘These two Commonwealths took these steps in 
erder to save from ruin their farmers. What were you saying, 
then, should be dene for them? “Take their medicine.” What 
about these 4,000 captains of industry and tariff barons? Why, 
they say, “We want this mcrease”” You say, “All right; you 
shall have it. What is your reason for it?” “Why, I want 
te increase my profits. I want to increase my fortune through 
party machinery in Congress by the use of the taxing power.” 
That is what he would say if he told the truth, 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senater from Fdaho? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yietd to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to ask the Senator if he will give us 
the date when this deflation started in this country? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it started when a Republican 
Congress in control of both Houses passed a progressive mterest 
rate, permitting 40 and 50 per cent and higher rates, and put in 
the hands of that board a knife with which to cut the throat 
of the farmer, the merchant, and the banker and everybody 
else in the agricultural sections of the country. That is when 
it started. There was not a ripple on the surface when Wilsen 
was in health and the Democrats were in control of ‘both 
branches of Congress. 

It was when the Republican Party took control, and you put 
this progressive interest-rate measure through both Houses. It 
was when the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] passed 
through this body a deflation resolution, calling on this board 
to know what it was doing to deflate, and so forth, and when 
the governor of that board, W. P. G. Harding, who truckled to 
your party to hold his job and get reappointed, and to do some 
other things—that is when it started. You have kept him in 
power; the President could have asked for his resignation in 
the spring of 1921, just like he did that of the district attorney 
in the State of Texas, but he never asked for it—it was when 
that governor of the board commenced playing to your party to 
retain his position, and wrote back to the Senator from Iilinois 
{Mr. McCormick] that he would not hesitate to use every power 
under the law to bring about that deadly thing. That is when 
it started. It started after President Wilson was stricken down 
and the Democrats lost control of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. It started when you were using this deflation 
policy for political purposes in the South and the West, and 
well did the farmers of the South and West pay for it. My God, 
how they suffered ! 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I will ask the Senator from Alabama if the 
Federal Reserve Bdard, all the time that this deflation was 
going on, did not have the support and indorsement of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, a Democrat? 

Mr. HEFLIN. He was not a Democrat. 
as a Democrat. 

Mr. GOODING. I am talking about the Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Wilson. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator is talking about Houston and 
I am talking about his not being a Democrat at heart. Houston 
was Secretary at the time of which the Senator is speaking. I 
repudiated him long since. He betrayed the Democratic Party 
just as W. P. G. Harding betrayed it, and both of them, in 
betraying the Democratic Party, betrayed the people of the 
United States. 

Why, this man W. P. G. Harding is so eager for the ton- 
tinuance of his connection with certain interests that he went 
up here the other day in Pennsylvania, when he was hardly. 
acquainted with Secretary Mellon, and just fell all over him- 
self saying that Mr. Mellen was “ the greatest Secretary of the 
.Treasury the country had ever had.” Now, think of that, O ye 
of little faith [laughter]—the greatest the ceuntry had ever 
had. Why, Mr. Mellon had not been in that service leng enough 
to cut his eyeteeth, and here is this man, with the month of 
August looking him in the face, when his term will expire and 
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when ‘he is going out, just taking on up there in Pennsylvania 
over Mr. Mellon, whom he pronounced “the greatest Secretary 
of the Treasury the country ‘has ever produced.” \ 

When Mr. McAdoo was in there he was the greatest, accord- 
ing to Harding’s idea, and then when Houston came in he was 
the greatest, according to his idea. They are out and gone. 
Melion ‘is now in a position of power, where he can ‘Say a 
good ‘word to the President, and he suddenly ‘becomes “ the 
greatest Secretary of the Treasury that the country has ever 
had.” Oh, this man is a great palaverer, this financial high 
priest of Wall Street. 

The people are already burdened, yes, and overburdened, with 
taxes, Mr. President, and I rose simply to say a word in behalf 
of the American consumers, and to protest against this tariff 
tax now being levied by the Republican Party. It is a fortunate 
thing indeed that we do have elections every two years in the 
Dnited States. It is fortunate that the man and woman out 
yonder, who will have their money taken from them without 
being given an opportunity to protest, without being heard at 
all by your committee, who were held up and robbed, shall 
confront on the bustings these men who have robbed them for 
the benefit of somebody else. I know that against that you will 
have heavy campaign funds, as you always do. You will have 
large contributions made to you by these men in whose name 
and in whose behalf you levy these taxes against the American 
people. You will have the influence of some of the press, sub- 
sidized agents of your party. Some of the press yon can not 
control; some of it you can. You will have the wherewith 
given to you by these 4,000 captains of industry in whose in- 
terest you invoke the taxing power to try to hoodwink the 
people, fool them again, and make them think that you have 
done something for their benefit. You want them to smile as 
you go through their pockets; but when they meet you on the 
hustings this time with their ballots in their hands they will 
have an opportunity to answer you Senators, and I believe that 
their answer will be absolute repudiation. 

Some of your newspapers are admitting now that we are going 
to beat you and carry the House, and they are saying that the 
Congress has not been good; that you would not mind the 
President ; that he told you what to do and you would not do it. 
Now they are trying to shift the burden, and they say they are 
going to punish you, when you all look alike. You are all in 
the same boat, The people, Democrats and Republicans, are 
going to attend to all of you in 1924, because this is but brief 
authority that you have—only a temporary abiding place for you. 
You have been weighed in the balance and been found wanting. 
Well, you know what happened at old Belshazzar’s feast. You 
are just reveling here now with your tariff barons and New- 
berries and all sorts of juicy financial berries. We are going to 
stew them all up for you and give you such a concoction in the 
fall of 1922 and 1924 that will restore to the people the blessed 
instrumentalities of constitutional government. The tariff 
barons will weep bitter tears, but the American people will 
rejoice that the day of their deliverance has come, 

Mr. President, I fear that some Senators here have forgotten 
that this is the people’s government and should be conducted in 
the interest of the whole people. We see the taxing power 
employed here day after day to take money out of the pockets 
of one class of people and put it in the pockets of another class. 

The average citizen is willing to be taxed to meet the legiti- 
mate needs of the Government, but he is not willing to have 
this taxing power turned over to private individuals and 
corporations who use it to enrich themselves. You have no 
right to do that. The people are justified in crying out against 
this unjust usurpation of power. The title of this measure 
should be, “A bill to tax the American people for the financial 
benefit of 4,000 tariff barons in the United States.” These men 
or their agents have been here and told you just what they 
wanted, and they were all very liberal in their demands upon 
the taxpayers’ money, and you were very generous in granting 
their requests. But the fellow who is to be taxed, the man 
whose living expenses are to be greatly increased, you did not 
have him here. He has not been heard, except as we protest 
now in his name against the great injustice that you have 
done him. We did not know what you had done until the 
case was closed and you had framed your bill when only the 
Republican members of the committee were present. No 
Democrat was permitted to be present. But the bill thus 
framed taxes Democrats, Republicans, and everybody else 
for the benefit of those who told you what to write in the 
bill. Those who will repudiate your conduct will be found 
in the ranks of both parties. The improper use of the taxing 
power should be condemned by Democrats and Republicans 
alike. This bill is the worst example of the misuse and abuse 
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of the taxing power that has been presented to Congress in 
my day. 

Mr. TENROOT. How about graphite? 

Mr. HEFLIN. You can not say anything about graphite. 
The graphite industry here is closed down and the laborers 
have gone. The foreign graphite producer came in and took 
control of the American market. You who profess friendship 
for the American laboring man saw him come out of the Ameri- 
can mines, having lost his employment, and you would not come 
to his rescue. Why? Because the big crucible makers of the 
United States told you not to do it, and you closed the graphite 
mines of America, you drove the American laboring man out 
of those mines, and trafficked to the foreigner the graphite 
market of your own country. Then you stand up and talk 
about doing something for the laboring man. 

You are not going to do anything against the big interests. 
Certain big interests have written this bill. They furnish the 
campaign funds. If they elect a Republican Congress, why 
should they not write the bill. That is the way they feel about 
it. These things will happen every now and then, but the people 
get aroused, and when they do get aroused I have observed 
that they can do a heap of work around the polling places of the 
country. You used to talk about beating us in 1920 by 7,000,000, 
but you have stopped that. Since Pinchot won up in Pennsyl- 
vania and the cyclone struck Indiana you have sort of waked 
up. You realize what is going on in the country. 

The people are becoming aroused. They. ought to become 
aroused. They will become more and more aroused as the days 
come and go, and we show them how you are arranging to take 
money out of their pockets. The only thing you are doing is 
to enable somebody else to take money out of their pockets. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, what wages did the Senator say 
are paid to the foreign labor in the graphite mines abroad? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Three cents a day for slave labor. They 
drove out free American citizens from the graphite mines in 
America and closed the mines for the benefit of graphite mined 
by slave labor of the Old World at 3 cents a day. Then they 
stand up and talk about being friends of the American laboring 
man. 

I heard my friend from Idaho [Mr. GooptNe] say he ex- 
pected us on this side to shed tears for the laboring man. I 
have reminded the Senator from Idaho and others of 7,000,000 
laboring men who have already been out of employment under 
your party’s control for months and months. It has come to 
be a common thing for labor to be out of employment under 
Republican rule. That has become the order of the day until 
the man higher up gets ready to start the wheels to running. 
His robbing process will be employed again in due season. The 
shepherd usually waits for the wool to grow out on his sheep 
before he shears them again. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I gladly yield to the Senator froth New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. MOSES. 


I wish the Senator would enlighten the Senate 
and the country as to who enacted the tariff law under which 
all this misery occurred to the graphite industry. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, during the war the Govern- 
ment used some of the product and that industry flourished. 
This industry was not in existence when the Underwood-Sim- 
mons law was passed. It did not amount to anything in the 
United States at that time. 

I want to say to the Senator from New Hampshire that half 
of the graphite supply of the United States is in my State. It 
is an infant industry, and the Republican Party would not come 
to the rescue of an infant. They let this old, hoary-headed 
monster from the Old World, employing slave labor, come over 
here and choke an infant to death in the United States. 

Mr. MOSES. May I ask the Senator if he voted for a good 
duty on the product of his own State, namely, graphite? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I voted for a wholesome revenue duty. 
not a free trader. 

Mr. MOSES. No; not on the products of Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It does not make any difference whether it 
is in Alabama or not. One of the Senators on the other side 
reminded me that most of those mines in my State are owned 
by eastern capital. I said that did not make any difference 
with me. The owners are American citizens and their invest- 
ments are entitled to be treated fairly, and when they came to 
my State and invested their money there, they showed good 
taste, as well as good judgment, and I want them to have a 
fair deal. [f do not care where the citizen lives, whether in my 
State or your State. 
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The Senator from Iowa suggested a thought this afternoon 
commented on by my friend from Arkansas [Mr. Roptnson}. 
Under your theory of protection you are employing one excuse 
and another to literally plunder the American people. You 
used to say, “Here is an industry growing up and we should 
levy some taxes against its competitor abroad, at least until it 
can get on its feet and get in the game.” The Government 
would derive some revenue, and if incidental benefit goes to the 
industry, very well. If labor shares it, all right. But, Mr. 
President, under that boasted protection theory of your party 
hundreds of fellows who go into business now say, “ We are 
not making as much profit as we would like to make. We will 
go down to see the Republican Congress and ask that the tax- 
ing power be used to increase our profits.” 

You tax the American people to make certain interests enor- 
mously successful,in business and these interests write checks 
for your campaign fund. They feel that they have paid for 
the privilege of using the taxing power. You have a hodge- 
podge arrangement, and you are taxing the American people 
a the benefit of 4,000 captains of industry in the United 

ates. ’ 

Senators, what right have you to do that? I ask you, in the 
name of the toiling masses of America, what right have you to 
tax the salt that goes into their bread? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, in the name of the 
people of Louisiana, let me ask the Senator a question. Is the 
Senator in favor of a protective tariff on sugar and on rice 
produced by the good people of that great State? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am not in favor of a high protective tariff 
duty on anything. 

Mr. SMOOT. Only on graphite. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I hope that answers my good friend from 
California. I favor a revenue tax on a great many things. I 
voted for the Underwood-Simmons revenue tax bill, under 
which we collect nearly $300,000,000 annually. That shows 
that I am not a free trader and that we were not for free trade 
when we levied those taxes. The difference between us is that 
we are taxing luxuries, in the main, and you are taxing now 
the absolute necessities of life. 

If you tax something I could get along without, I could say, 
“No; I will not buy it, the price has gone so high. I would 
probably be better off without it. Excuse me.” And I would 
just walk out of the store. But when you tax salt, which I 
must have to season my food, to‘give me health and strength, 
and to save and season meat, then you touch my pocketbook, 
and I have to respond and I have to buy. 

Then, when you tax cement you tax a common necessity of 
life, and I have to have that.. Then you tax brick; I have to 
buy. brick if I do any building. *The other day I saw you tax 
medicine—yes, you taxed medicine. Under the grinding process 
of your party you are reducing the people to such a state they 
can hardly walk, they are so weak; and when they put them 
to bed and send for the doctor you put a tax on the medicine 
he is going to give them to bring them back to health again. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire, 

Mr. MOSES. I would like to ask the Senator from Alabama 
to what year he referred when he said there was $300,000,000 
of revenue collected under the Underwood tariff law? What 
year was that? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I understand that we have averaged some- 
where between $240,000,000 and $300,000,000. 

Mr. MOSES. For the benefit of the Senator, I would like 
to read the figures. ' 

Mr. HEFLIN. Just give them to me in round numbers. 

Mr. MOSES. There is no year of operation under the Un- 
derwood law in which anything like $300,000,000 was collected. 
In 1914, during which they had the benefit of the Payne- 
Aldrich law for a considerable portion of the year, the collec- 
tions were $292,000,000. The next year they were $209,000,000 
under the full operation of the Underwood law. The next 
year they were $213,000,000; the next year $225,000,000; the 
next year $182,000,000; and the next year $183,000,000. It is 
only since the emergency tariff law, a Republican measure, 
was added to the Underwood law that the revenues have ap- 
proached anywhere near $300,000,000. 

Mr. HEFLIN. How did the Senator vote on the emergency 
tariff question? 

Mr. MOSES. I voted against it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is what I thought. 
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Mr. MOSES. But the fact that I voted against it did not 
make it not a Republican measure any more than the fact that 
the Senator repudiates Governor Harding makes him not a 
Democrat. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The fact that the Senator did not vote for 
that bill is something in its favor, perhaps. Anyhow, we will 
not fall out about figures. I am not quarreling about what 
the exact figures were, but we derived revenue under the Un- 
derwood tariff law. 

In 1914 we collected under the Underwood-Simmons law 
$292,000,000. Of course, the amount fell off when German 
submarines were destroying millions of tons ef commerce. 
But in 1920 when the war was over and before your emergency 
tariff went into effect, we collected $323,000000. These are the 
figures given by the Department of Commerce. 

Here is what is going to happen under your law, if you ever get 
to operate this thing for any length of time: If $2,000,000,000 
worth of goods come in you will take out of the American peo- 
ple’s pockets more than $3,000,000,000 in addition by reason of 
that. That is what you are going to do. 

Let me illustrate: Suppose you tax a certain kind of pocket- 
knife 25 cents, we will say. The manufacturer abroad stops 
sending that knife into the country. He will say, “I can not 
do it. The high tax you put on it shuts me out.” He stops at 
the border line and his knives cease to come in. The man who 
manufactures the same knife in America, which he formerly 
sold at $1, will now sell it for $1.25. You have legislated into 
his pocket 25 cents on every knife that he sells. Why is that? 
He will tell the buyer, “They have put a tariff tax on this 
knife.” The customer will say, “But I understand you have 
not any competition now.” “ Well, that istrue. They have shut 
out foreign knives, but if you got that knife from abroad and 
paid the tax it would cost you $1.25, and I am going to add 25 
cents onto my knife and you will have to pay it to me.” 

Under that plan the American Government would not get one 
cent, and yet you tax every knife buyer 25 cents who uses that 
particular kind of knife. That is what will happen under your 
bill. God, and God only, knows how-much money you are going 
to filch from the pockets of the American people through this 
tax bill. You are going to leave the American people at the mercy 
of the tariff barons of our country, and they will fill their pock- 
ets with money that you have enabled them to extract from the 
pockets of the people. 

Mr. SMOOT rose. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Did the Senator desire to say something? 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What is the Senator’s suggestion? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to ask for a vote on the amendment 
that is pending. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have no objection to voting on it, but let us 
have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. POMERENE, I ask that the amendment be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

‘The AssIsTANnT Secrerary. There are three amendments in one. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to have each amendment voted on sepa- 
rately. Let the first amendment be stated. 

The Asststant Secretary. On page 82, it is proposed to 
strike out the paragraph embraced in lines 18 to 17, both inclu- 
sive, in the following words: 

Par, 203. Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic cement, in barrels 
sacks, or other packages, 5 cents per 100 pounds, including weight of 
barrel or package; in bulk,.4 cents per 100 pounds; other cement, not 
specially provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
striking out the paragraph just read. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The AssisTANT SecReETaRY. The second anéendment is, on page 
217, after line 24, to insert’a new paragraph to read as follows: 

Par. 1541a, Cement: Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic: Pro- 
vided, That if any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision 
of government pees a oy on such cement imported from the United 
States an equal duty shall be imposed upon such cement coming into 
the United States from such country, dependency, province, or other 
subdivision of government. : 

That amendment the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] 
proposes to amend by striking out the proviso. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment of the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. POMEREDME, The,vote is on the motion to strike out the 
proviso? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. It is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment of the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. MoCor- 
MICK] to the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WarsH] 
and vote “ yea,” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia {Mr. Surmertanp] 
to the Senator from Texas [Mr. OCutserson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called), Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. NEW. Repeating the announcement as to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

; Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as before, I vote 
‘ nay. ? 

Mr. HARRISON. Making the same announcement as before, 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. COLT. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. STANLEY (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Ernst] to the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FiercHeEr] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DrrzincHam] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Guass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FretingHuysen] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatrsnH], 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 35, as follows: 

YEAS—26, 
Jones, N. Mex, Pomerene 
Kellogg Ransdell 
Kendrick wson 
ing Robinson 

Follette Sheppard 

mroot Simmons 
Pittman Smith 


NAYS—35. 


Borah 
Caraway 
Cummins 
Dial 


Stanley 
Swanson 
Underwood 
Watson, Ga. 
Harris Williams 
Harrison 
Heflin 


Brandegee Hale Shortridge 


Moses 
Broussard Jones, Wash, Nelson Smoot 
Bursum Keyes New Spencer 
Cameron Ladd Newberry Sterling 
eee Lodge Norris Townsend 
Colt McCumber Oddie Wadsworth 
Curtis McKinley Pepper Warren 
France McLean Ph pps Watson, Ind. 
Poindexter 


Gooding McNary 
NOT VOTING—35. 


McCormick 

McKellar 
yers 

Nicholson 

Norbeck 

Overman 

Owen 

Page 

Reed 


Ashurst Ernst 

Bal Fernald 
Fletcher . 
Frelinghuysen 
Gerry 
Glass 

" Harreld 


Shields 
Stanfield 
Sutherland 
Trammell 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Weller 

Willis 


Culberson 
Dillingham 


du Pout 
Edge Hitchcock 
Bikins Jobnson 

So Mr. Ropinson’s amendment to Mr, McCumsBer’s amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The next amendment proposed by 
the Senator from North Dakota will be stated. 

The Assistant SEcRETARY. On page 33, line 14, after the 
word “ton,” where it occurs at the end of the line, it is pro- 
posed to insert the words“ other cement not specially provided 
for, 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not understand on what 
page that amendment is to come in. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I can explain it, if the Senator will allow 
me. We have just stricken out paragraph 203, which embraced 
not only Portland cement but the other cement put up in pack- 
ages, for which we have already agreed upon a 20 per cent ad 
valorem duty. That action necessitates this clause being put in 
at some other place; so I am asking that it be put in at the end 
of paragraph 205. The words are just the same as those we 
have already agreed to, 

Mr. SIMMONS, I have no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. POMERENDE. My. President, do I understand that this 
imposes a duty of 20 per cent on all other cement? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It places a duty of 20 per cent upon patent 
cements which come in zinc tubes, and so forth, 

Mr. SIMMONS. We have already voted on it, and it is merely 
desired to transpose the committee amendment, 
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Mr. POMERENE. Very well. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I understand that we shall 
very shortly take a recess, and I simply wish to take a moment 
in acquainting the Senate with the present status of the pend- 
ing bill, because probably very few Senators have taken the 
trouble to ascertain what progress we are making upon the bill. 

Night before last I took the trouble to ascertain how many 
committee amendments had been acted upon by the Senate. 
There are 2,087 committee amendments to the bill. Night be- 
fore last when we took a recess we had acted upon 196 of them ; 
to-day I believe we have acted upon 4 amendments, making 
200 committee amendments thus far acted upon out of a total 
of 2,087. We are now upon the seventh week of the actual 
consideration of the bill, If we shall make the same progress 
as we have during the past 7 weeks, this bill will pass the 
Senate, if none but committee amendments are considered, in 57 
weeks. Of course, at this rate of progress the bill must fail 
on the 4th day of next March, 

Senators across the aisle are insisting that they are indulg- 
ing in nothing but legitimate debate, If that be true, and if 
we have had nothing but legitimate debate so far, there is no 
hope, under the present rules of the Senate, of passing this bill 
before the 4th of next March. That is the only statement that 
I care to make at this time. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President, the statement just submitted 
by the Senator from Wisconsin is interesting, but, considering 
the facts surrounding the history of this bill since it reached the 
Senate, it does not seem to me to be of very great importance. 

In the first place, it is extraordinary, without precedent, 
that to any bill a committee of either House of Congress should 
report 2,087 amendments. Why the Finance Committee saw fit, 
after a prolonged consideration of this measure in what 
amounted to executive sessions, to report 2,087 amendments 
remains to be explained, 

In so far as the statement of the Senator from Wisconsin is 
eoneerned that the bill will not pass until the expiration of 57 
weeks, I desire to say that unless the committee pursues in an 
intense degree the practice that it has adopted within the last 
few days, namely, of receding from or revising the important 
amendments which it has proposed to the House provisions, it 


would be better for the United States if it were 57 years before 
this bill were passed. 

The Senator from Wisconsin referred to the declarations fre- 
quently made in the course of the debate upon this side that no 


filibuster is being conducted. Every Senator here knows that 
that is true. Every Senator in the Chamber knows that during 
the last week the other side has consumed more time than this 
side of the Chamber has consumed. Every Senator in the Cham- 
ber knows that speeches made about irrelevant subjects have 
been made from the other side of the Chamber oftener during 
the last week than from this side. In addition to that, another 
bill was injected on yesterday which consumed a day of the 
Senate’s time. It was one of the most important of the depart- 
ment appropriation bills and carried many amendments. We 
passed this measure, the War Department bill, in a single day. 
This shows there is no filibuster. 

Now, if the Finance Committee will do what it seems dis- 
posed to do, take this bill back into committee and revise it 
before the debate compels them to do so, they will save the 
Senate a great deal of time and the committee humiliation. 
So far as I recall, there has not been an important amendment 
considered by the Senate during the present week but what, 
after the debate on the amendment has proceeded at great length, 
the committee has withdrawn it and proposed another as a 
substitute for it. If the committee wants in good faith to pass 
this bill, they should take it back and revise these excessively 
high rates before the debate occurs in the Senate. This would 
take much less time to dispose of the bill. 

The course which we have pursued here has resulted in great 
benefit to the country. The debates have informed the public. 
There is not a great Republican newspaper of which I know in 
the United States that indorses this measure. From limit to 
limit of the Nation, by every class of citizens familiar with the 
provisions of the bill, it is regarded as a legislative monstrosity, 
justified neither in economic experience nor in political theory. 
There is no sound basis for it. It discredits every principle of 
honest protection; it fortifies and entrenches monopoly; it 
justifies extortion and perpetuates unfair price control over the 
commodities which are most commonly and generally used. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON, I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 
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Mr. STANLEY. The Senator from Arkansas has overlooked 
one thing. The bill may be intended to carry out the plat- 
form pledge “to reduce the high cost of living.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, Mr. President, the authors of this bill 
are ashamed of it. I violate no confidence when I assert that 
the Senators who manage the bill on the floor of the Senate, as 
evidenced by their conduct and their expressions, take no pride 
in it. They admit that this is an inopportune time to attempt 
to revise the tariff; they admit, if I understand them cor- 
rectly, that the bill is not based upon any theory of protection 
heretofore recognized or advanced. It is a hodgepodge, a mis- 
erable compound, made by throwing together whatever may 
a to please the selfish interests that are dictat- 
ng it. ‘ 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to suggest to the Senator that the 
reason we can not discuss this bill as a general proposition is 
because it is not based upon any principle of tariff, either of 
protection, free trade, or moderate tariff. It is therefore nec- 
essary for us to discuss each item of the bill in order to show 
what it is. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is true. The only rule followed is 
. give everyone what he asks.” The debates show that the 
important items of the bill have been dictated by the interests 
which it is designed to benefit. Little consideration has been 
given to the general imterests of the public. Therefore I char- 
acterize it as an unwholesome mixture the constituent elements 
of which when taken separately are palatable and sweet smelling, 
but when combined in the compound are obnoxious and repulsive 
to everyone. I repeat that with the possible exception of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooptne], who, it seems to me, stands 
in a distinct class to himself, this bill as a whole—I mean as 
reported by the Finance Committee—has no approval in the 
Senate, and is repudiated contemptuously in the Republican 
press of the Nation. 

Oh, no; it will not take 57 weeks to dispose of this bill. The 
Finance Committee will either take back the important 
schedules and revise them before the debates, or they will 
revise them after the debates. If they take the first course, 
they will save time; but if the sentiment against this bill which 
has been gathering volume from the very day it was reported 
by the Finance Committee continues to grow among sincere 
Republicans and honest people generally throughout the United 
States, you yourselves will be glad, of an excuse to “ defer” its 
consideration, which, of course, means its death. 

This business of talking in the Senate is not and can not be 
made a one-sided privilege. When you bring 2,087 amendments 
into the Senate on a bill it is the privilege of Members to discuss 
those amendments. It is the duty pf Senators to give the public 
information concerning them; -and the result of that course, 
which has been in good faith pursued by this side of the Cham- 
ber during the debate on this bill, has been to render your 
efforts obnoxious, to make the measure distasteful. I doubt now 
whether you are very anxious to pass this bill. I doubt 
whether you will want to enact it when you understand what 
it means and what it does. If you do want to pass it, you can 
do so in spite of the fact that its provisions are shown to be 
detrimental to the public interests, to the interests which we 
ought to conserve; but you can not intimidate anyone into yield- 
ing the just ground that we ought to understand what we are 
voting on, ought to vote intelligently, and give an explanation 
of the measure to the public. If the people can be made to 
realize how bad the Finance Committee’s bill really is, they 
will oppose its passage, and you will not dare defy them. — 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I had supposed that we 
desired to take a recess at half past 5 this evening, and there- 
fore I am not going to take any time now to answer the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]. Possibly 
before we get through we will see what is back of the papers 
that are railing against this tariff bill. I will say to the Sena- 
tor most candidly that I do not believe the committee is going to 
be stampeded by anything which comes from a- press that rep- 
resents a propaganda that is making from a thousand to three 
thousand per cent upon its imports, and that possibly will be 
presented to the American people before we get through. 

The Senator from Arkansas has suggested that we are not in 
a hurry to have a vote upon this bill. All I can say in reply 
thereto is, just give us a chance, and that will be the best evi- 
dence as to whether we desire to have a vote at the earliest 
possible time or not. Amendments undoubtedly will be sug- 
gested from time te time by the committee as additional testi- 
mony or conditions in the trade which are shown to us con- 
vince us that there ought to be changes; but in every instance I 
am certain that the committee will recommend a protective 
tariff bill. 
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Mr. President, I now ask unanimous consent that when we 
close our session to-day we shall take a recess until Monday at 
11 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, took a recess until Monday, June 5, 1922, at 11 o'clock 
a. m, 


COMFIRMATIONS, 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 8, (legis- 
lative day of April 20, 1922). 
ASSISTANT REGISTER OF THE TREASURY. 
Frank A. DeGroot to be Assistant Register of the Treasury, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE CoAsT GUARD SERVICE. 
To be ensigns. 

Lee H. Baker. 
George E. McCabe. 
Harley BE. Grogan. 


Albert M. Martinson. 
Raymond J. Mauerman. 
Edward H. -Fritzche. 
Robert C. Jewell. 
To be ensigns (engineering). 
Martin J. Bergen. 
Howard A, Snyder. 
PoOsSTMASTERS, 
CALIFORNIA. 
Herman C. Lewis, Artesia. 
John L. Childs, Crescent City. 
Francis C. Harvey, Rivera. 
Jennie Kinney, San Quentin. 
Cynthia P. Griffith, Wheatland. 
GEORGIA. 
Philetus D. Wootten, Abbeville. 
HAWAII 
Carl Spillner, Makaweli. 
Jacintho S. Medeiros, Puunene. 
INDIANA, 
William J. DeVerter, Cayuga. 
MISSISSIPPI, 
Alabama Akers, Iuka. 
NEW MEXICO. 
Harran H. DeLozier, Texico. 
‘ NEW YORK. 
Seward Latham, Central Bridge. 
Frank S. Duncan, Lawrence. 
Violet Breen, Roslyn Heights. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
Roscoe C, Jones, Manteo. 
OHIO. 
Cleona M. Dunnick, Ashville. 
Joseph E. W. Greene, Newport. 
Julius R. Bruns, St. Henry. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
Charles J. Parsons, Sabraton. 


— 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, June 3, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev, James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord, our Lord, we are drawn toward Thy throne, which is 
established forever and ever. It is our defense and the rock of 
our redemption. How much we need a sense of Thy nearness, 
for we are humanly weak in the things which are so divinely 
strong. O guide us in all our ways. As for the difficulties 
and labors of life, let them chasten our hearts and broaden our 
minds. Grant that every morning may bring us the light of 
hope, and every evening the shade of rest. In the name of 
Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 


WATER RIGHTS ON CROW RESERVATION, MONT. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up fromthe 
Speaker’s table House bill 9344, and move that the House 
agree to the Senate amendments to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up 
from the Speaker's table a House bill with Senate amendments. 
The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 9344) providing for 
the appropriation of funds for acquiring additional water rights 
for Indians on the Crow Reservation in Montana whose lands 
are irrigable under the Two Leggins Irrigation Canal. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. In order to ascertain whether it is neces- 
sary to make the point of no quorum or not, has the gentleman 
advised with the ranking minority member of the committee 
concerning this amendment? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes; I have. 

Mr. GARNER, And it is agreeable to him? 

Mr. SNYDER. It is agreeable to him. I also spoke to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] about this matter 
last evening. 

The amendment which the Senate put into this bill was 
exactly the thing that the committee unanimously reported to 
the House, and the discussion here in the House was as to 
whether we would fix the amount at $12.50 per acre plus in- 
terest for a certain period or whether we would make the 
amount $20 as a maximum, and give the Secretary of the In- 
terior the same discretion that he has had heretofore on all 
other leases of this character. Upon a careful investigation, 
going into the matter further with the department, I find 
there is very little difference between what we desired to do 
and what the department and the Senate desire to do, so that 
I am asking this morning that the Senate amendment be 
agreed to. 

That is all I desire to say. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


THE NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT, 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee on the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 7864) 
providing for sundry matters affecting the Naval Establishment. 
This bill has been debated all the way through and amended 
by the committee, with the exception of one amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TincHERr]. to which 
I will agree. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of a bill 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 7864) providing 
for sundry matters affecting the Naval Establishment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill, with Mr. Mappen in the chair. 7 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, while I am not going to op- 
pose the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. TrncHeEr] I will ask unanimous consent for three minutes 
to explain the existing situation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will first report the amendment 
referred to by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is to strike out section 10 of the bill. 

The Clerk read ag follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TINCHER: Page 11, line 12, strike out all 
of section 10. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I will accept the amendment. 
I think perhaps within the next few months shipbuilding like 
other construction will not cost as much as it has cost hereto- 
fore. Therefore I will accept the motion made by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. TincHER] and agree that section 10 shall be 
stricken from the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

‘Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I should like to know if the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and the gentleman from Kansas have entire 
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control of this matter, or are yow going to submit it to the 
House? ° 

Mr. BUTLER. We will submit it to the House. The Chair 
hag submitted it to the House. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It has been voted on, and I suppose my 
question comes too late. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, no; I think the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hold that the gentleman 
from. Minnesota is not. too late. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I suppose like all other sections of the 
bill we have the right to vote this up or down. 

Mr, BUTLER. Certainly, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question fs on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, all the sections of the bill 
have been. debated fully in Committee of the Whole, On 
July 28 last we concluded the consideration of it with the 
exception of this one amendment. Before I move that the 
committee rise I want to say that some of the sections were 
handled. pretty roughly in my judgment, but the committee 
had its own way all the way through and amended the sec- 
tions as the committee saw fit. It struck out four sections. 
Two of them went out upon my own motion. The others were 
fully debated. TI repeat what I said before, that the bill has 
been amended to suit the committee. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. Do I understand that the gentleman and 
his committee have been laboring on this measure since July 28 
last? 

Mr. BUTLER. My old friend is all right. I will have a 
little private conversation with him later on. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainty. 

Mr. BEGG. I ean not recall exactly all that is in this bill. 


I should like to ask the gentleman if there is any limitation 
placed on the Navy Department as to how many dollars it 
can pay out in the adjustment of claims? 

Mr. BUTERR. The section providing for the settlement of 
claims was stricken out, therefore there is no provision in the 
bill authorizing the settlement or adjustment or consideration 
of any claim. 


The contest in the committee arose largely over 
these sections and subsections that have been stricken out. 

Mr. BEGG. They are still in this copy that I have. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman has not the bill as amended. 
Sections 1 and 2 and the subsections went out. 

Mr: BEGG. Right there, if the gentleman will yield, sec- 
tions 1 and 2 and the subsections went out? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. There is nothing here which provides 
for the settlement or adjustment of any claim. 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It has been almost a year since this bill 
was up. Will the gentleman explain what is left in the bill, 
so that we may know what we are voting on? 

Mr. BUTLER, I will be delighted to do it. Section 3 in the 
bill has five paragraplis largely technical. During the war 
period enlisted men and nencommissioned officers were, many 
of them, promoted so that they could serve the country better 
by the promotion. They were told that when the war was over 
and demotion occurred they could revert to their old places if 
they wanted to. But the act of July 11, 1919, has been con- 
strued differently by the comptroller than what we anticipated. 
Many enlisted men and noncommissioned officers who served 
with credit and distinction, when the war was over and their 
temporary commissions were revoked and after 16 or 20 years’ 
service, were compelled to reenter the Navy in the status of 
men on first enlistment, 

Now, section 4, which provides for the rate of base pay of 
men serving in the insular possessions, might be stricken out. 
That would save the Government $150,000. It has been taken 
care of in the pay bill. As I say, that of itself will save the 
Government $150,000. It is the base pay of the men in the 
Philippine Islands recommended by the department and ae- 
cepted by the Committee of the Whole. Section 6 is for the 
purpose of taking care of two preachers who came into the 
service during the war and who asked to be retained in the 
service until the time comes when they can be retired. 

Mr. TINCHER. [If the gentleman will yield, there was no 
trouble about the preachers, the real trouble was in section 10 
where they’ wanted to get $90,000 more money on ships. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The bill has not been read since last July, 
and I wanted a brief statement from the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, which he is now giving, so that we will know what we 
are voting on. . 
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Mr. BUTLER. Section 7 provides that under certain circum- 
stances men who had prior to. the war a dishonorable discharge 
for desertion, who have since come back and performed honor- 
able service during the war, shall have the charge of desertion 
removed. That will save us considerable trouble in considering 
private bills. 

Section 8 of the bill provides that where men are called 
back—and it only affeets 30 men—where they are called back 
from the retired list and placed on active duty they may have 
the benefit in the computation of their pay of the active service 
they performed I am told that this is so in the Army, and it 
seems. absolutely fair and just: Section 9 involves the sum 
only of $3,000. It provides that paymasters who, acting under 
an order issued by the department that certain discharged men 
should be furnished: with an outfit of civilian clothes amounting 
to $15, sheuld be relieved and the money paid out by them 
for these civilian outfits should not be checked against them, 

Mr. CHALMERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. CHALMDRS. I think it would save time if the gentle- 
man would state what is in the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have been doing that very thing and have 
gone all over it, 

CHALMERS. The gentleman is stating what was’ taken 
out. 

Mr: BUTLER. No; I amnot. These accounting officers had 
charged against them the cost of civilian clothes given to men 
not adapted to the service: We passed an act in 1919 authoriz- 
ing that to be done, but it was held by the aceounting officers 
of the Treasury that it applied only to the future. So there 
was a period between 1918 and 1919 that under the direction of 
the department the paymasters furnished these men with this 
clothing that they might go home, and the accounting officers 
hold that the act did not apply to that peried. It amounts 
S a about $3,000. I think it is only fair that they should 

ave it. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The gentleman from Kansas made a statement 
which I think ought to be cleared up, that they were asking 
$90,000 more, and I want to know who “they” is. 

Mr. TINCHER. The fact is they wanted to raise the price 
of building ship No. 44 from $12,750,000: to $14,750. That is 
a $2,000,000 raise which they ask for. On ship 46 they asked 
for a raise from $15,000,000 to $17,000,000. ‘That makes 
$4,000,000: in all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. * 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time may be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINCHDR. The next item was on ship 179. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is that still in the bill? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; the whole section has gone out. The 
objectionable features of the bill have gone out. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. What became of the items with reference to 
the increase in the cost of these ships? 

Mr. BUTLER. That item went out of the bill in the last 
seven minutes on a vote of the committee. 

Mr. DOWELL. I understand that; but, as I understand the 
gentleman, at the time the money had already been expended, 
and I want to know how it fs paid if it is not in the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand that the California will likely 
have been paid for. It was built in a Government yard, out of 
funds already appropriated, beeause there is remaining in the 
Treasury not used a sum of money which we had appropriated 
for the construction of the 1916 program. 

Mr. DOWELL. Then this item came out of that. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope that has been paid for. I have some 
information to the effect that it Hkely has been. I am not 
able to give the gentleman accurate information, which he 
would like to have. For that reason, not being well informed) 
I have agreed with our friend from Kansas (Mr. Trvcrerr] that 
the item should go from the bill until we are better informed. 

Mr: DOWELL. I understarid that it has gone from this bill, 
but what I am getting at is this: As I understood when this 
question was up before, this money had already been expended, 
when not authorized, and above the authorization. 

Mr: BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. I am now trying to-get at the facts, if I can, 
If this money was taken from some other appropriation, what 
appropriation was it, or has it been supplied in some other way? 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I will give the gentleman the 
best information that I have. I think that ship No. 44—the Mary- 
land—which was built at Newport News, may have been paid 
for.‘ The cost of construction was increased by the department 
without express authority of Congress. It may be that before 
the naval appropriation bill is passed, under construction of a 
provision that is in it, a part of the money that is remaining 
appropriated for the construction of the 1916 program may be 
used for the purpose of paying the addition to that ship. 

Mr. DOWELL. As I understand the gentleman now, while 
we have stricken this out of the bill—and I am glad to see it 
go out—the gentleman still has in his mind the fact that we 
will pay this additional amount not authorized, shown in the 
bill a year ago. 

Mr. BUTLER. I believe on ship 44 that the Congress may 
yet be asked to increase the cost. When that request comes I 
want to say to my friend that it will be laid squarely before 
the Committee of the Whole, so that it can be properly consid- 
ered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 
man yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. On page 4, section 2a, the bill 
gives to the Secretary of the Navy full authority—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, that has gone out. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Section 2a has gone out? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill with the amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man withhold that motion for a moment? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. L 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. If I understand correctly, this bill was 
considered several months ago prior to the time that we had 
what is known as the Disarmament Conference. At that time 
the bill was completed with the exception of section 10. As 
to section 10, a motion was made by the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. T1INCHER] to strike it out. 

Mr. BUTLER. That motion was pending at the time that the 
committee rose on the 28th of July, 1921, and it has now been 
voted on here in the committee and the amendment has been 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. That being true, the bill is ready to be 
reported to the House. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Did the gentleman state that he was going to move to strike 
out section 4 of the- bill? 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, no. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Section 5 was stricken out. Section 
4 remains in the bill. I do not think it is important whether 
it is in or out. It has been provided for in the pay bill which 
was passed yesterday. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does it affect in any way the pay bill? 

Mr. BUTLER. It can remain in or go out. It is not im- 
portant at all. Mr. Chairman, I renew my motion that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill to the House with 
the amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mappen, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7864) 
providing for sundry matters affecting the Naval Establish- 
ment, and had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. BUTLER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
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Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill S. 2775. - 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill S. 2775, with Mr. Campsect of Kansas in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill S. 2775, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 2775) to extend for one year the powers of the War Finance 
Corporation to make advances under the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to amend the War Finance Corporation act, approved April 5, 
1948, as amended, to ae relief for producers of and dealers in agri- 
cultural products, and for other purposes,” approved August 24, 1921. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. WINGO. I understand the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WALSH] yielded the remainder of his time to the 
gentleman? 

Mr. LUCE. He did. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for 42 minutes. 

Mr. LUCE. Henry Ward Beecher once observed that the 
only amusements tolerated by the American church were bank- 
ing and the currrency. The faithful have gathered here this 
morning in the small numbers that under these conditions 
might be expected. 

I desire to use my time chiefly in protest and in prophecy, 
with a dash of politics; but first, in the way of history, I must 
get some small basis upon which to build my oratorical edifice. 

About a year after we went into the war it was deemed wise 
to put the public funds at the command of industry and com- 
merce for war purposes, and an emergency bill was passed 
creating the War Finance Corporation. Three or four months 
after tlfe armistice the whole country was aflame with the idea 
that huge profits were to be made in foreign trade. To that 
end it was deemed necessary to have Government aid, and the 
powers of this corporation were increased so that out of the 
Treasury foreign trade might be financed. One member of this 
corporation, the Secretary of the Treasury, after trying for 
more than a year to turn this notion to some public advantage, 
concluded that the corporation ought not longer to function, 
and his influence was such that its activities were suspended. 

In the following December, 1920, there came on the scene one 
of the early indications of the new power of agriculture in the 
halls of legislation, and that power demanded the revival of 
this corporation. Mr. Eugene Meyer, a member of the board, 
dissatisfied that it had been put out of business, urged the re- 
newal of its activities, and Congress saw fit to pass a resolution 
reviving the corporation. 

The President, disapproving, vetoed the resolution, but it was 
passed over his veto. The corporation was revived for the pur- 
pose of financing export trade. 

At that very time there was in process of organization in the 
city of Chicago a private activity to accomplish this identical 
thing. The conference there was declared by Mr. Hoover to 
have been the most momentous since the armistice. In 10 min- 
utes they raised $100,000 for purposes of organization. They 
were to have a capacity of a billion dollars, but Congress 
stepped in and gave the same capacity of a billion dollars to 
this public activity and the private activity died. So the first 
achievement in this direction was the killing off of private ac- 
tivity, ready and willing and anxious to do precisely the same 
thing. 

The men of great expectations, the men of the West, who 
hoped for so much from the use of public funds to finance ex- 
ports, were disappointed by what followed, Instead of doing 
a billion dollars’ worth of business in the way of financing ex- 
ports, in the 17 months since then this corporation has done a 
business of $50,000,000, a bagatelle, as such things go, One bank 
in the city of New York has to-day assets of more than $90,000,- 
000 and loans, acceptances, and discounts of $500,000,000. This 
great war activity, revived over the protest of the administra- 
tion, has succeeded in financing foreign trade to the amount of 
one-tenth of the outstanding business of one bank in New York 
City. The exports of ihe United States in the year 1921 were 
close to four and a half billion dollars, averaging $12,300,000 a 
day. This great War Finance Corporation in the 17 months of 
its renewed existence has financed four days of the exports 
of the United States! No wonder that Mr. Meyer did not even 
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suggest continuing this corporation for the purpose of financing 
exports. . 

Those interested in prolonging the life of this governmental 
activity, desiring to keep the Government in business, contrary 
to.the pledges of both parties in the recent presidential cam- 
paign, saw in August, 1921, that governmental financing of ex- 
ports was virtually a failure. So they hunted around for some 
other way of using the public credit. They discovered, among 
other things, that there were railroad securities the sale of 
which needed to be financed. This was one of the excuses for 
the movement in August, 1921,'to give the corporation further 
powers. The result in this particular was a complete fizzle. 
The powers so generously given to the corporation to this end 
were never called into exercise. 

But there was another and greater opportunity that attracted 
the attention of our friends from the West. The western farmer 
appeared to be in hard luck. Times were bad and prices were 
low, and he felt unable to get himself out of his plight. So the 
spokesmen for the western farmer proceeded to demand special 
privileges for one class and for one section. 

The farmers as a class had been the great profiteers in the 
war, according to the report of the commission created by our 
farmer friends, headed by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. 

Mr. HERRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I shall have no time to yield until I shall have 
concluded. 

The value of the agricultural output in 1913 for each person 
engaged was $678. In 1919 it was $823. It had gone up one- 
fifth. In 1916 the average reward to each farmer for labor, 
risk, and management was $534. In 1918 it was $826. 

In the same two years the average yearly earnings of factory 
employees fell from $793 to $725; of Government employees, 
from $810 to $566. (These figures are all being given on the 
basis of the purchasing power of the dollar, as of 1913, with the 
later inflation taken into account.) ‘The farmer, as the statis- 
ticians tell us, at the end of the war was receiving far more for 
his labor, while the wage earner was receiving far less than 
at the opening of the war. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

pen LUCE. I decline to yield until the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The farmer, then, had enjoyed unprecedented prosperity. He 
had in 1920 brought the number of automobiles on the farms 
up to about 2,150,000. His telephones were more than 2,500,000 
in number. He had about 250,000 tractors, 130,000 motor trucks, 
and 450,000 of his farms had gas or electric light. He had, 
however, not saved his money. He had not exercised thrift. 
He had not remembered that fat years would be followed by 
lean years. 

And when the break came he found himself, as he thought, in 
a hard plight. So there was organized here that bloc which 
one of our brilliant statesmen has described as consisting of 
19 lawyers, 1 editor, 1 well driller, and 1 manufacturer of 
sewer pipe. That, of course, applies to only one segment of 
this organization. House Members were added thereto, and they 
have proceeded since then—to use the words of the same gen- 
tleman—to control the economic destiny of the United States. 

The farmer up to 10 years ago was the most important single 
element in our economic life, but between 1910 and 1920 he 
took second place. In 1920 only 26.3 per cent of the persons 
in this country who were gainfully employed were engaged in 
farming, forestry, and animal husbandry, while 30.8 per cent 
were engaged in manufacturing and mechanical industries, At 
the end of the decade, instead of having agriculture lead indus- 
try by 2,000,000 workers, as in 1910, we find industry leading 
agriculture by 2,000,000 workers. 

With the coming of the agricultural bloc the tail started in 
to wag the dog. 

It was the complaint of the farmer that he did not have 
money enough; that he had been roundly abused by the banks. 
Yesterday gentlemen from the West repeated these complaints 
in spite of the fact that the report of the commission of inquiry, 
for which the agricultural bloc was responsible, showed that 
whereas on the ist of July, 1918, the bank loans to farmers 
were estimated to have amounted to $2,506,814,000, on the 31st 
of December, 1920, they had risen to $3,869,891,415. Nearly 
$4,000,000,000 had been lent to the farmers by the banks when 
the activities of the War Finance Corporation were revived 
early in 1921, 

But the farmers were not satisfied. They came here and 
said, “We must have more. You must add to the $4,000,000,000 
the banks have lent us $1,000,000,000 out of the Public Treas- 
ury.” So in August of last year we increased the power of 
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this corporation that it might lend money indirectly to the 
farmers, Since that time we have lent them about $300,000,000 
of your money and mine, the money of the taxpayer, put at 
the service of one section and one class. 

Why do I say one section? Because of the $300,000,000 not 
one cent has been lent to any man in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Colum- 
bia, or West Virginia. Six hundred thousand dollars, one-fifth 
of 1 per ceat of the whole, has been lent to farmers in New York. 
The value of the agricultural product in the States to which 
not a penny has gone is about $1,700,000,000 a year, and if you 
add New York it is nearly $2,500,000,000. But the gentlemen 
from beyond the Mississippi do not recognize that there is such 
a thing as a farmer east of Pittsburgh. No measure urged by 
the agricultural bloc has given a moment of thought to the 
eastern farmer. 

I desire to emphasize that I do not complain of the failure to 
lend any appreciable part.of this money in the East. I am not 
asking that money be lent in the East. I am criticizing a sys- 
tem demanded for and given to a part of the citizens of but 
one section of the country. 

At the same time that the public funds to the extent of 
$300,000,000 were being lent to one class in one part of the 
community, there was another class found in all parts of the 
community that was suffering more greatly than at any pre- 
vious period in our country’s history. In the eight months 
during which the farmers of the West and South have thus 
been helped, there have been in the United States 17,295 com- 
mercial failures. The liabilities in December broke all records. 
The January liabilities were the largest of any January silce 
1915. In no previous April were there so many large failures. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I will at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The authorities in this ffeld declare that as a cause of busi- 
ness failure lack of capital ranges from 22 to 32 per cent. In 
other words, about one-quarter of all these merchants, trades- 
men, and manufacturers who have gone into bankruptcy in 
these last eight months have gone there by reason of want of 
credit. We helped the farmer who lacked credit and never 
thought of the tradesman who lacked credit. 

You will say, of course, that I am talking as a Massachu- 
setts man, speaking for the East. For many decades men of 
the West have felt that they were antagonized by the industrial 
interests of New England. Let me disclose to you a state of 
affairs with which I judge you are not acquainted, for I have 
not seen it mentioned in print.. In.1919 there were in New 
England 1,351,800 wage earners, but in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Michigan there were 2,133,000 wage earners. And while 
the value of the industrial product of New England was up- 
ward of $7,000,000,000, the product of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Michigan was upward of. $16,000,000,000. Cease, then, to 
think that I am speaking only for that small section of the 
country you have so long viewed with suspicion. I am trying 
to voice the views, as I believe they will be found to be, trying 
to explain the situation, of that part of the United States east 
of the Mississipi River and north of the Ohio and the Potomac. 

Largely at the expense of this northeast quarter of the coun- 
try we are now urged to continue the War Finance Corporation 
for 12 months longer. Not one valid reason for continuance 
has been presented, but some reasons have been put forward 
which do not seem to me valid. 

One is that we should provide public funds to continue the 
orderly marketing of the farmer’s product. Time does not per- 
mit me to demonstrate the fallacies of the theory that Gevern- 
ment should support prices and regulate distribution. It must 
suffice to say that*history furnishes overwhelming proof of the 
folly of governmental interference with the laws of supply and 
demand. q 

Next it is said that we should support cooperative marketing 
associations. Mr. Meyer, answering in the committee hearing 
my question as to why in relation to them an emergency would 
exist beyond July 1, said: , 

Because, in the first place, the volume of products marketed by_these 
organizations is greater than the local banks can take care of. In the 
second place, the cooperatives have always needed some financial as- 
sistance ; they have never been adequately financed. 

To my suggestion that it was a matter of general banking 
facilities rather than an emergency, he answered : 

It has been a chronic emergency, and the fact that it has not been 
met before is no reason for not meeting it now. 

So the second reason given for continuing this corporation 
really is that it should be a function of the Federal Government 
to afford banking facilities and supply capital. 








The third reason is that the cattlemen need support;‘and the’ 
answer is that we shall try im some reasonable way ‘to furnish‘ 
a system that will give it to them. 

The fourth reason is the alleged lack’ of funds -at the com- 
mand of the farmer. This is advanced in-face of the fact that 
in the May just finished the markét for call money reached its 
lowest point in five years; that the ‘United States is’ borrowing 
at 8} percent and municipalities: at 4 percent; that an abun- 
dance of funds is available fromthe Federal reserve and ‘city 
banks and city correspondents; and that the discount rates -of 
the Federal bank itself are 4} per cent and 5 per cent—showing,’ 
as everybody knows, a greater abundance of Capital than at any 
time in many ‘years. 

On the other hand,‘ the farmer is :regaining “his ‘prosperity: 
His purchasing power: has inereased from’ 20°to 25 per cent. It 
is expected: that he will 'get a billion dollars more for his crop’ 
this year, or perhaps $2,000,000,000 more, than last’'year Typi- 
cal of the state of affairs all along thé line is the announcement 
that he will raise 5,000,000 more hogs; which ‘alone will increase 
his earnings by $100,000,000/' Cotton: has gone above 20 cents. 

We. are asked to:continue this war device in time of peace, in 
the face of the assurances given to us on previous occasions: 
For example, Mr. Meyer inthe hearing ‘of August, 1921, said he 
felt that July, 1922, would be the appropriate time to end.’ To 
the President, after a ‘recent trip in the West,’ he wrote that 
January 1, 1928, would bea good time to end.” Btit he met cer- 
tain gentlemen after that who said to him; “‘ Why ‘stop ‘then? 
Make it a year.” And-so, without one single substantial reason 
for extending it 12 months, he now advises-that the farmers of 
the West and South be financed out of the Publie Treasury-in 
the year 1923. The promise of this bill is’ given 10:months be- 
fore the money’ will be required for planting seed, a year and 
a half before the marketing time comes. Not a man yesterday, 
not a man ‘in the committee, not a man anywhere, -has yet ex- 
plained why we should to-day promise to finance: the farmer to 
the possible extent of $1,000,000,000 for the year of which the’ 
first day is more than six months away. 

What: is the real reason for this? It was disclosed by Mr. 
Meyer in the hearings: He said: 

The people there—in the West and South—have come to feel that the 
War Finance Corporation *is necessary to them: 

There is the nub of the whole thing. You have been sowing 
dragon’s teeth and you are beginning to gather the crop. You 
have made this lending of public credit to one-class of the com- 
nranity a habit. You have told these men that they may expect 
it. Gentlemen speaking for the region concerned hold out to its’ 
dwellers the alluring hope that they-shall permanently continue 
to reeeive these great credits from ‘the Publi¢ Treasury. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen. too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first. endure, then pity, then embrace. 

A year and a half ago in the Committee. on Banking and 
Currency there was the strongest opposition to reviving this 
corporation. The next time there was less.oppesition, and 
yesterday the chairman was able to say that. the report of the 
comnittee was practically unanimous. So. far as I know, I am 
alone or almost alone: in that committee in still holding out 
against. the danger of establishing a permanent policy of 
financing one class and one section of the country at the ex- 
pense of the rest. Such a policy incites its beneficiaries to 
more and more insistence. 

Why, she would hang on him, 
As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on, 

Let me suggest. the course that ought to be followed, as 
shown by Mr. Meyer himself, when he. told us. that. in Septem- 
ber, 1921, in Salt Lake City, there: had: been started. a.com- 
pany with $250,000 capital for financing live-stock men. Den- 
ver, for Wyoming,. had subscribed. $200,000. for the same pur- 
pose. at the first. meeting, and now. has nearly a million: dol- 
lars subseribed,. Texas has a company with nearly $1,000,000 
paid in, New Mexico one with about $600,000, and:other States 
are at. work., In that direction lies the course we. ought to 
follow: Let men help themselves and save themselves. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes said: 

I.find that the greatest thing in the world is not so much where we 
stand as in what direction we are moving: 

In the matter of the measure before us to-day you gentlemen 
will undoubtedly “vote to movestill further: in the direction ‘of 
paternalism. Here let me bring in some political considerations, 
not party considerations, for I ‘am’ net ‘wise -eneugh’ to’ know 
whielyparty’ will themost ‘suffer: We: have «had ‘béfore.our 
committee this year assa withess one -whése: name-will bring 
a smile to your faces, Gen. Jacob Coxey, of Ohio, We supposed 
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that hfs words were:hardly to be given weight until hé told us 
that he had visited Dearborn, Mich., where he had passed 
several hours in company with ‘thé. lieutenants -of ‘the great 
automobile * manufacturer ‘of that State, who. thoroughty ap-: 
proved ‘his' views:; Last ‘week or thé week before Mr. Thomas 
A> Edison presented ‘to the -agricultural bloc here.a proposal: 
akin to that advanced by the general from:‘Ohio, Will not 
something of this sort be the: next step in your program? 

Let me remind. you that 30: years ago a.new political, party 
came out of the West, out of Kansas, the Sfate that to-day most 
firmly’ supports this proposition, OF i etane ar the other 
States beyond the Mississippi. In..the platform of that party. 
you may find two proposals. One was that the per capita :cur- 
rency. of. this.country ought.to bé increased until it was.$50-a 
head. If you look at the. figures, you will find that. but a. few. 
months ago we went.over the $50. It is now-reported at. about 
$48 a héad. So you have already. unconsciously, granted that. 
first demand of the populist program: : 

The second demand was. that.the money of the .public..should. 
be lent to the farmer at. 2.per.cent.. We have had before our 
committee within a few days.one Benjamin. ©. Marsh, .the-head. 
of..one of the, groups. of farmers’. organizations, .asking of us 
that we lend to the farmer at 2 per cent. What are you.doing: 
now? You are borrowing..at.34 per cent; You)are lending to 
the banks .at.54. per cent. The banks are lending;to the farmers 
at 73 per cent. How long will it be before the farmers come, 
up here and say,:“ Why don’t you Jend:to.us directly, not at 
7% or 53 or 33 per cent, but at.2 per cent?” 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. ; Will.the.gentleman yield? 

“Mr. LUCE. Not until I finish; How will.you answer the, 
farmer when he. points .out.to you that.you are now>- gouging 
him, taking 4 percent: out of him: beyond. the rate .you. are, 
paying for the money?  It.is a good business venture, and: as a 
Yankee I can: not. criticize -the: program; but: when ;will smy 
friends from. Kansas. and Iowa and, Minnesota; wake up to the. 
fact that. they are paying, 4-per-cent more for their. money: than : 
the. Government.is; paying for the, same money? 

I have told you of Mr. Marsh’s request,;that the Government 
lend money to the farmer-at 2.per:cents.. General, Coxey «got 
down lower than that and wanted public: funds lent.at one-half 
of 1 per cent. Mr. Edison goes the limit and says you should 
lend your money :at zero-per cent: Ah; I ‘seexa cloud on: the 
political. horizon: no: bigger ‘than a. man’s hand): the.-hand of 
Mr. Edison’s collaborator, in. bad finance; Henry: Ford:: I want 
to say, to you Democrats on: the right of the:nisle here »who 
have aided at every possible opportunity in the advancement 
of measures like this, it is easy, if you:do not ‘have responsi- 
bility, to vote for radical. programs :and to get your hands: into 
the Public Treasury, but chickens will come home to roost. 
Here is. my prophecy, that ‘two years from now you are going 
to have your party forced to decide whether you will once again 
take up the heresy of fiat money, whether you will follow: the 
leadership of William J. Bryan, the standard: now ‘handed over 
to Henry Ford, the standard carried: down Pennsylvania Avenue 
with a flivver rampant, or. whether you will follow the: views 
of your Democratic. brethren;in.the East who in 1896-demanded 
the gold. standard. 

And a word to my friends:on the Republican side. What are 
you going to do about) it? How: are you: going to answer your 
farmer. partisans in Kansasand: Missouri and: Nebraska and 
Oklahoma: who come here and say, “ You have established on a 
permanent basis: the policy of! lending the public money to 
classes and sections. Are you going: to continue to grind down 
the faces of the: poor Kansas: farmers by forcing them to pay 
7% per cent interest: when you pay only 8} per cent: yourselves? 
Why not take the money from the taxpayer and. let the men of 
the whole country pay the taxes and the interest and) lend it 
to everybody as you have already lent it so freely to the:men of 
one,section and one class?” 

I want to recall to you that the populist movement 30 years 
ago carried the electoral: vote of four States, that it secured an 
elector in each one of two other States, and cast more than a 
million votes; on the program: of lending ‘the public money to 
the farmer at :2 per cent: How: many votes will bé-cast: for 
Henry Ford as a candidate for President, and perhaps: Thomas 
A. Edison .running for’ Vice ‘President, with the proposal that.’ 
you lend the money of the:publie to the: farmers ‘at: zero per’ 
cent? 

' A wise writer, Harold J, Laski, has recently well said that 
* social legislation. has the incurable’ habit of tending toward 
paternalism,” and‘ paternalism; however wide be the -basis: of 

upor which ‘it is erected; is‘the subtlest form: of poison 
ovthée -democratie-state.”  The- patermalisny hereon foot goes- 
beyond anything ever before seen in this country ,in»-time of 
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peace, This is the very first time that classes and sections 
have been recognized to the extent of $300,000,000, and the 
possibility of a billion in all yet to come. I bid you beware. I 
protest against it, not as an easterner, not as a Massachusetts 
man, but as a student of economics and of history. . 

There was some truth, some pathos) in a thing the former 
Senator from Oklahoma, Mr. Gore, said the other night. He 
observed that no man who believes in fundamental economics 
and natural laws and who does not believe in fairies can stay 
in public life. I do not believe in fairies. I do believe in funda- 
mental economics and natural laws, and I will stay in public 
life only on condition that now and always I may stand up for 
what I believe to be the truth in these matters. You can not 
safely fly in the face of the law of supply and demand. You 
can not safely fly in the face of the individualistic principle 
upon which this country is founded, You can not make ours a 
socialistic Government and endure. You have before you the 
story of Russia. I know Bolshevism will be thought a far cry, 
but here you are taking a step, and a long step, toward the 
rule that all should contribute toward the support of each, a 
long step toward the theory that individualism should be taken 
out of our lives, a long step toward the theory that every man, 
no matter how reckless, extravagant, or imprudent he may have 
been, can come to the Public Treasury to borrow that which 
he may demand. [Applause.] 

Mr, WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I have enjoyed the gentleman’s speech very 
much; but I want to ask him, Does he seriously contend, as 
his remarks indicate, that this is a scheme of Henry Ford to 
turn the United States Treasury over to a New York Jew, Ku- 
gene Meyer? Mr. Meyer is the head of the corporation, and 
the gentleman says this is a scheme of Henry Ford to turn 
the Public Treasury over to a New York Jew, Henry Meyer. 
The gentleman is not serious in that, is he? 

Mr. LUCE. I thank the gentleman for listening to me, but 
I wish he had been a little more attentive. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the impression the gentleman has left 
on the House. 

Mr. LUCE. The suggestion of Henry Ford’s friend, Mr‘ 
Edison, that the public money be lent at zero per cent was 
made independently of the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Arkansas that the public money should be lent at 74 per cent, 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from Massachusetts regards 
this as a grant of special privilege to a class or to a section. 
Am I correct in that impression? 

Mr. LUCE. “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

Mr. WINGO. ‘That is the flower; is not that the fruit of it— 
it is for a section and a class? 

Mr. LUCE. I do so regard it. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is opposed to any agency for 
the American farmer equal to that which has been provided 
for industry and commerce? 

Mr. LUCE. I am not, 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman has opposed every proposition 
that has been submitted for such a purpose? 

Mr. LUCE. The gentleman is in error. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman rfame one single proposal 
submitted to our committee to establish a sane agricultural 
credit system for the American farmer comparable with that 
provided for commerce and industry? 

Mr. LUCE. The question has not reached the point of dis- 
cussion. Neither the Anderson bill nor any of the others to 
like purpose have yet been taken up, 

Mr. WINGO. We have had numerous bills before the com- 
mittee, and he has opposed every proposition, and has an- 
nounced that it is populistic. He has opposed even to a par- 
tial extent giving to agriculture the same credit that we have 
extended to commerce and industry. 

Mr. LUCE. I think the gentleman is unjustified in that 
statement. 

Mr. WINGO. I thought that was what the gentleman upheld, 
and that he regarded agricultural credits as unsafe. 

Mr, LUCE, I have not taken any such position. 

Mr. WINGO. What is the gentleman’s position? 

Mr. LUCE. The gentleman is taking me far afield. I am dis- 
cussing the lending of money to private individuals in one part 
of the country belonging to a certain group or class. 

Mr. WINGO. During the discussion of the farm loan and 
Federal bank system I happen to know that notes given by New 
England cotton-mill factors for cotton bought were classed as 
a part of agricultural paper and discounted by the Federal 

~ reserve bank. Now, a New England manufacturer can go to a 
bank, put up a note and get it rediscounted at the Federal 
bank, and that bank can and will issue to him a gold demand 
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obligation on the United States Treasury. Does the gentleman 
regard that as populism? 

Mr. LUCE. I think the gentleman has discovered a red her- 
ring to draw across the trail. 

Mr. WINGO. Can not a New England manufacturer through 
his banker rediscount a note through the Federal reserve sys- 
tem and get a gold demand obligation, a Federal reserve note 
on the United States Treasury? Is not that true? 

Mr. LUCE. I decline to follow the gentleman into that line 
of argument. 

Mr. WINGO. Is not that the plain letter of the law and the 
working of the Federal bank system? 

Mr, LUCE. The gentleman may think so; but I do not desire 
to engage in any controversy of that kind. 

Mr. WINGO. I am asking if that is not a fact; and is it not 
done every day by the manufacturers? Have you got a system 
by which credit is given to the American farmer to the extent 
that he can go and do anything comparable to that? Is not 
the gentleman opposed to any such permanent legislation, or 
even to this makeshift? 

Mr. LUCE. When I am discussing a particular subject my 
mind has no spur track, but I keep on the main line. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the trouble with the gentleman—he is 
on a spur track and I want to get him onto the main track. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as I have used con- 
siderable of the gentleman’s time, I yield him one minute more. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I recognize the gentleman is a 
student of economics, and I have great respect for his discus- 
sion. Of course, the gentleman is opposed to loaning money to 
anybody on bad security at ruinous rates of interest or inade- 
quate rates of interest for the Government. Being against loan- 
ing the money on these terms he would be opposed to giving 
money to any particular interest. 

Mr. LUCE. I have never been able to satisfy my mind 


whether usuary laws are prudent or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massi- 
chusetts has expired. 
' Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does the gentleman favor a ship 


subsidy bill, for instance? 
Mr. LUCE. Oh, that is another spur track that I have not 
even the time to start on, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its 
Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments the bill (H. R. 10871) making appropriations for the 
military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, in 
which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested. 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION ACT. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON]. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, in the discussion of this 
matter I want to clear away one or two rather erroneous state- 
ments that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] has 
made, as well:as did the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WaALsH] yesterday. He says that this is a gratuity to one 
class, and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] yes- 
terday made the same statement. The gentleman met himself 
coming around the corner a minute ago when he said that the 
farmers are having to pay 74 per cent for this money for which 
thé Government is paying only 3} per cent. If he calls that a 
gratuity, I do not, and I do not think he can fool anybody else 
into believing it is. The fact is that the farmers put up good 
security. They have to borrow money at their own bank and 
satisfy the bank with their security so that the bank can under- 
write the paper and get the money from the War Finance Cor- 
poration, There is no gratuity about that. It is merely a nec- 
essary provision for the orderly marketing of the produce of 
this country, to enable the farmers to get out of the terrific 
condition into which they were thrust by the processes which 
came after the war, for which they were not responsible. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] said another 
thing to which I desire to call attention before I begin to dis- 
cuss some other features. He said the farmers did not save 
their money. He said that they had electric lights in their 
houses. Has not the farmer a right to have electric lights as 
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well as anybody else? They have also the right to have automo- 
biles if they pay for them. 

The gentleman said that there had been an enormous num- 
ber of commercial failures during the past year, which occurred 
for want of credit. What does that mean? A lot of people 
thought they were rich during the flush times and they went 
into business without sufficient capital, and did not have the 
security upen which to borrow the money needed when the 
pinch came, Therefore their business went to smash, but it 
was not for want of money, it was for want of credit, and I 
call the attention of the gentleman to the fact that for nearly 
12 months now the currency has been contracting every day, 
because of the want of proper commercial demand for it, be- 
cause they were not rediscounting at the Federal reserve banks, 
and to-day, if I am not mistaken, the Federal reserve notes 
could every one of them be retired and gold certificates issued 
instead of them, and we would still have a surplus gold re- 
serve in the Treasury. There has been no limitation of money, 
but it has been a want of credit, a want of solvent commercial 
paper to be rediscounted. 

The gentleman says he does not like one section te get any- 
thing for nothing, to get a gratnity, and then he says that we 
are paying for it. I call the attention of the House to the fact 
that New England never passes up a bet. She never loses her 
opportunity. When the tariff bill was going through the House 
they put a tariff on hides, 

New England came up promptly and asked for a 10 per cent 
tariff on shoes as compensatory. The tariff on shoes would 
have amounted to about 50 cents a pair, while the tariff on 
hides to make the shoes would have amounted to about 2} 
cents. We turned down the compensatory duty on shoes and 


then they turned around and killed the tariff on hides, be- |} 


cause, forsooth, they could not get 50 cents for every 2} cents 
that they paid out on a pair of shoes, The gentieman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] was one of the leaders in that move- 
ment, and Mr. TreaApwAy, of Massachusetts, made the demand 
for a separate vote, which killed the tariff on hides. 

Permit me to call attention to another thing. The tariff bill 
as printed by the Senate, on page 111, contains a provision where 
men on licensed fishing vessels who cure their fish with im- 
ported salt or who cure their fish on the shores of navigable 
waters of the United States with imported salt may have all 
of the tariff on the salt remitted. They get their salt free. 
That is Cape Cod and Cape Cod fisheries alone. That is what 
it is. That is not loaning the Cape Codders the money with 
which to buy salt at 7 per cent interest. It is giving them 
back the tariff that they had to pay in order to cure the fish, 
whereas the fellow out on the farm who kills a hog has to pay 
the tariff on the salt that he puts on the hog. Yet my friend 
from Massachusetts says he does not want to see anything go 
west of the Mississippi, even if we pay 7 per cent for it. 

Let us look a little further. These middie-western fellows 
take care of themselves, but they are not so completely wrapped 
up that they will take everything. There is a provision in the 
tariff bill about salt for the packers, that when a packer cures 
his meat with salt that is imported he gets his tariff remitted 
when he exports the meat--he gets a drawback—provided 
there is $100 worth of it. That is something in favor of the 
packer, because the colored man on my place who kills a hog— 
and all of them kill a few for their own meat—or a tenant 
on anybody’s farm who kills a few hogs has to pay the tariff 
on the salt with which he salts it down, and he has to stand for 
it. He never gets it back, he never hears of it any more; 
and even if he did export he would not export enough to get 
back the $100 at a time. But the packer exports and he gets 
it back. The gentleman from Massachusetts stood for that; he 
never lifted his voice in opposition to it. Yet he does not be- 
lieve in giving something for nothing. He never was shocked 
about that provision; but when we talk about giving the 
farmers money at 7} per cent in order that they may live up 
to the law that we passed and carry out their organization for 
orderly marketing we begin to hear protests from the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. It is only within the last few months 
that we made it Jawful for the farmers to combine in coopera- 
tive-marketing associations so that they could market their 
products. They have not yet had time to rig up credit cor- 
porations with which to carry those products, and it is neces- 
sary that this credit be provided for another 12 months until 
other arrangements can be made. Yet the gentleman from 
Massachusetts objects'to that. It is merely a matter of credit. 

If the gentleman will look at page 109 of the tariff bill as 
printed by the Senate, be will find there a provision making 
every smelter’s establishment a smelter’s warehonse. The smel- 
ter can import his ore and give a bond that he will pay the 
tariff if he lets the stuff out in this country. They charge up 


the tariff and do not make him pay, and when he has exported 
as much metal as that amount of ore ought to produce, they 
cancel his bend. 

In other words, the United States Steel Corporation with 
millions and millions of tons of the best ore in the world in 
China, with eoolie labor at 15 cents a day and boarding them- 
selves, are writing into this bill—and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts will vote for it when it comes back here, or he did 
vote for it when it passed the House—a provision that they shall 
have opportunity to bring in competition with the men who dig 
ore in this country the Chinese ore, with coolie labor digging it 
against the miner in this country, and smelt it here and reduce 
it and ship it out by merely giving bond. And yet the gentleman 
from Massachusetts is not in faver of classes. That is not a 
class, that is one of the trusts that is having this written in 
favor of it, and no one can defend it; and yet he will vote for 
it when it comes over from the Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Like the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is not the importance of the pending bill made 
necessary by reason of the method of contraction of credits by 
the Federal Reserve Board and the New York banks resulting 
in a decline of 40 per cent on agricultural products and the 
maintenance of an artificial price on New England manufac- 
tured products? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That may be possibly a way of explain- 
ing the attitude of New England about it. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its 
Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had insisted upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 10871) making appropriations 
for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and fer other pur- 
poses, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed 
to the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon and had appointed Mr. WapsworrH, 
Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Spencer, Mr. Hircmcocxk, and 
Mr. Harris as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 339. Joint resolution making availabie funds for 
repairing and restoring levees on the Mississippi River above 
Cairo, Tl. 

WAR FINANCE CORPORATION ACT, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I have the highest re- 
spect for the talent and ability of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce], and it causes me a great deal of sur- 
prise that he has fallen into so many errors in reference to 
what has been going on in financial matters in this country. 
Let me say for his benefit in the first place, as he seems to be 
very much alarmed about the so-called farm bloc, that I belong 
to no farm bloc or any other bloc. I seek no legislation for 
any one class I would not give another. I ask nothing for the 
farmer, and have not in the past, that I am not perfectly will- 
ing to give to the residents of the gentleman’s own district and 
in his own region. Mr. Chairman, with all the ability that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has it is a matter of astonish- 
ment to me that he can see only the money that is now being 
loaned in the West and forgets what the Government has done 
for his own region. He thinks it is done for a class and a 
section when money is loaned in the West. When it is loaned 
in the East it is for the great benefit of the whole country. 

Mr. Chairman, I know something about the creation of this 
War Finance Corporation. The act which originally created 
it was reported by my own committee. I voted to report it and 
to pass it. Its purpose was to loan money, not, as originally 
passed, to farmers, but to railroads and other business insti- 
tutions in various parts of the country, and among one of the 
early loans which it made, being for $1,300,000, was to the 
New Haven Railroad Co., the bonds and stock of which are 
largely held in New England, and particularly in the gentle- - 
man’s own State, 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman permit.a suggestion? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will pardon me—— 

Mr. STEVENSON. I just wanted to call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the fact that the Massachusetts Members voted for it 
when you passed it, 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa.* The New Haven road, as you are all 
aware, is a great railroad and ought to be a most prosperous 
system. It is not prosperous and it has not been for a number 
of years, for raasons which I believe you have all known. Later 
on in 1918 the Government loaned the New Haven Railroad Co. 
the immense sum of $43,000,000. Why? Because that great 
institution was on the verge of bankruptcy at the time and it 
would have gone into the hands of a receiver. Hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of people in New England would have lost their all 
if that had been permitted to takeplace. It would have damaged 
and injured the whole country. Was the voice of the eloquent 
gentleman from Massachusetts heard in protest against this 
loan? He was as silent as a graven image. For that course I 
have no criticism, for I sanctioned it. Gentlemen on both sides 
sanctioned it; the Members from the West sanctioned it. It 
was specially made in the interest of New England at that time ; 
but was that class legislation? Oh, it would have been class 
legislation if it had gone out into the West. It would have 
been sectional if that money had gone out to the West. But, in 
fact, it was not sectional, and it saved the New Haven Railroad 
from destruction at that time. 

Let me call the attention of gentlemen to another matter in 
that connection: These loans now. being made by the War 
Finance Corporation are good loans, and nobody denies that; 
nobody claims that the Government will ever lose a dollar or 
even 1 cent on them. What kind of a loan was made to the 
New Haven Co.? It was a loan no private. institution would 
have made. We knew it was not a good loan; neither the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts or anyone else knows when the 
Government will get its meney back. We can only hope we will 
get the money back some day. Yet the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts did not condemn this loan. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Well—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I simply wanted to say the 
money loaned in my State on cotton has practically been paid 
back. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is being paid back right along; none 
of it will be lost. Now the gentleman objects because we wish 
to enable the banks to make loans to the farmer for a longer 
time, not exceeding a year, and he says this is paternalistic and 
socialistic. What consistency, when just a little while ago the 
director general extended this loan to the New Haven Railroad 
Co. for 10 years, and the gentleman from Massachusetts did 
not object. 

Mr, REED of West Virginia. At what per cent? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. My recollection is it is 6 per cent. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. What do the farmers pay under 
this provision? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I understand they pay about 7} per 
" eent. 

Mr, SNYDER. Depending entirely on the section of the coun- 
try where the Ioan is made. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. It is not to exceed, as I recol- 
lect, 2 per cent above the Federal reserve bank for that region. 
Sometimes it is not that much. 

That is not all the money that the New Haven Railroad has. 
It has been loaned about $17,000,000 by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration to pay what it owes the Government for improvements 
and betterments. They have also got a loan of something like 
$10,000,000 or $15,000,000 recently from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. And the Boston & Maine Railroad, up in 
that region, was loaned by the Government about $26,000,000. 
Is that a good loan? No. It is not a loan that any private con- 
cern would make, no matter how much.money it had. But it 
is a loan that is proper, because it is not well for the country 
that these great systems should go into bankruptcy. ‘That 
spreads ruin everywhere. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lucg] says he is voicing his opposition to this bill on the 
ground that it is not sound economics, I will say to the gen- 
tleman he is dealing in the past. There was a time when it was 
thought that such operations were not a function of the Gov- 
ernment, and we let ruin follow ruin, failure follow failure, 
and crash follow crash.. But later it was thought proper for 
the Government to interpose. We have seen how property is 
sacrificed when a financial panic spreads over a section of the 
country, how production has been impeded, that production 
which alone would create wealth; we have seen how business is 
halted ; we have seen how nobody profits by the aggregation of 
ruin that follows, except the speculator and the money shark. 
They are the only ones benefited by it. The country as a whole 
invariably loses. 

Now we have this great agricultural region in financial dis- 
tress. The gentleman may say it is through farniers’ own mis- 
takes. But how is it that so many farmers lost their financial 
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standing? They lost it because the Federal reserve banks told 
them to come on, that the banks had plenty of money at a low 
rate. Then afterwards the reserve banks put on the brakes, 
with the same effect that would follow with an automobile 
going at 60 miles an hour on a slippery road. The result was 
that the whole financial support went into the ditch and the 
farmers faced ruin. For many the help came too late. Yet 
they have the resources to make them solvent if given time. 
They have the means of production which will benefit the whole 
country if it is preserved, but which, if lost, will injure the 
whole country. And this can be done without one cent of cost, 
without one bit of injury to the Government, without taxing the 
residents of the gentleman’s district or of the East anywhere a 
single cent. And gradually, through this bill, we will restere 
that region to the prosperity that it ought to have. Gentlemen, 
this bill is sound economically; it is sound socially; it is not 
socialistic; it is not populistic. It is a great measure and 
ought to be passed. f[Applause.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering if we can 
not come to an agreement as to time. My understanding is 
that the gentleman has used 30 minutes, and, if I am correct, [ 
have used 37 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 27 
minutes remaining, and the gentleman from Arkansas [{ Mr. 
Wrwneo] has 29 minutes remaining. 

Mr. WINGO. We will have to rise, I will suggest to the 
gentleman, and reach an agreement in the House as to time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Trycuer having 
assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Campserri of 
Kansas, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee had had under 
consideration the bill S. 2775 and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that im addition to the time that has already been allotted 
to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wmveo} and to myself 
that the time be increased 30 minutes each—the gentleman from 
Arkansas to have control of 30 minutes, and I to have control 
of 30 minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, the proposition is to extend 
general debate for one hour, to be equally divided between 
us? . 

Mr. McFADDEN,. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, what 
is the purpose of extending the time? 

Mr. McFADDEN. [For the purpose of accommodating certain 
gentlemen who desire to speak. 

Mr. KING. On the bill? 

Mr. McFADDEN. On the bill, except one Member. 

Mr. KING. It is for the purpose of killing time. We ought 
not to do it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. It is not for the purpose of killing time. 
We want to get through with this bill, and I think we can get 
through by 4 o’cloek. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Reserving the right to object, do [I 
understand the gentleman to say that it is his purpose to pass 
this bill to-day? 

Mr. McFADDEN, It is; yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that the time for general debate 
be extended one hour in addition to the time already remaining. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, I understand that the general 
debate shall be limited to such time as will give the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and myself the remaining time and 30 
minutes apiece additional. We have not had any limit set yet. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks on the bill under consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 


pause. } 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I make the same re- 
quest. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
makes the same request. Is there objection? [After a pause.]} 
The Chair hears none. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 10871, a bill making 
appropriations for the War Department for the next fiscal year, 
disagree te the amendments made thereto by the Senate, and 
ask for a conference, 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I do not know of 
any objection to that. But I have not had any opportunity to 
confer with the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Sisson is agreeable to this. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, the Senate placed an amendment on the bill carrying 
$7,500,000, I think, for further work on the dam at Muscle 
Shoals. I want to ask the gentleman if he will be willing to say 
that if the House conferees are unable to agree with the Senate 
upon that amendment, he will give the House an opportunity to 
pass directly upon it? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think it would be the disposition of the 
conferees to consult the wishes of the House on such an im- 
portant matter as that before they come to a decision. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Of course, I take it that the con- 
ferees will be glad and anxious to comply with the wishes of 
the House in that matter, but it seems to me that on a matter 
of that very great importance, unless the House conferees should 
agree with the Senate, the House ought to have an opportunity 
to vote directly on it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I can say as one conferee that I would hesi- 
tate to agree to such an important matter as that, or disagree to 
it, without carefully consulting the wishes of the House in 
regard to it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
from Kansas permit me to make a suggestion in that regard? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes: 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Of course, the gentleman is offi- 
cially aware of the fact that another committee is already con- 
sidering the matters involved in this particular foundation at 
Muscle Shoals and the expenditures on it, namely, the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That may be true, but this does 
not affect the matter under consideration by the Committee on 
Military Affairs. This is simply to continue the work that is 
there, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The matter intrusted to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs is the question of whether we shall 
continue to build it or not. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If any of the propositions pend- 
ing before the committee are accepted, or if the committee de- 


cides to continue the work, the appropriations will be neces- 
sary, and this is simply carrying on the work. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
again 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes—— 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I think, with all due respect 
toward good old ordinary common business sense, we ought 
not to have two committees making a fight on the same propo- 
sition. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This does not invoive the matter 
intrusted to the gentleman’s committee. As a matter of fact, 
the gentleman’s committee would have no right to recommend 
an appropriation. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Why not? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. .This merely provides an appro- 
priation deemed sufficient to take care of the work during the 
coming year. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The committee that I in part 
represent has charge of War Department property, and, as I 
understand, this is War Department property. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand that; but I was 
speaking of the actual appropriation necessary. It carries an 
appropriation. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It carries an appropriation on 
which there is no substantive law to rest it. It involves a ques- 
tion of policy which is now being considered by the Committee 
on Military Affairs, as to whether the business shall be con- 
ducted by the Government at Muscle Shoals or by private 
interests. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Certainly. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I would not like the statement 
of the gentleman from Vermont to go unchallenged, that the 
appropriation has no authority of law. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Technically, I must confess I am 
wrong about that, and perhaps overstepped the fact in making 
that remark; but practically the question now comes to a mat- 
ter of public policy, whether the Government shall continue its 
proprietary interest in Muscle Shoals at its own expense or 
enter into contractual relations as to work going on there. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not think there is any con- 
flict between this appropriation and the matter which the gen- 
; Hleman’s committee has under consideration; none whatever. 


If the gentleman will permit me 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I think’ it is just ‘trying to do 
with a teaspoon now what somebody may later try to do with a 
40-horsepower dredge. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
something has been said about this amendment not being in 
order. It provides for an appropriation for the continuation 
of the work on Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals which is authorized 
by section 124 of the national defense act, commonly referred to 
as the nitrate section of that act, upon which $17,000,000 has 
already been expended. When this question was before the 
House at the closing days of the last session of Congress it 
was admitted by those who had investigated the question that 
such an appropriation was authorized by that section of the 
national defense act, and no point of order was made against 
the amendment proposed at that time. 

In view of the statement of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ANTHONY], that the House will be given an opportunity to ex- 
press itself upon this amendment if it is not agreed to in con- 
ference, I shall not object to the bill going to conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In view of the statement made 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] in reference to 
his action and the action of, the conferees on this matter, so far 
as I am personally concerned, Mr. Speaker, I am not going to 
offer any objection. I am sure the gentleman will bring the 
matter back and give to the House an opportunity to pass 
upon it. 

Mr. KINCHELOEB. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I want to say to the gentleman from Kansas that I 


.am sure he knows ag well as I do that the whole country is in- 


terested in this Muscle Shoals proposition. It is not localized 
at all. Here is an amendment that the Senate has put on, 
about which the House has not been consulted at all. Yet the 
House is deeply interested in it, and you gentlemen ought to 
give the House the right to pass upon it provided the House 
conferees should not agree to it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I am sure that the conferees on the part of 
the House will not only give gentlemen an opportunity to ex- 
press their views on this question, but that we will crave the 
advice and assistance of gentlemen on this matter. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I will say that if I did not think the con- 
ferees would give the House the right to pass upon it I would 
be constrained to object, but as it ig I do not. object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. ANTHONY, Mr, STAFFORD, 
and Mr. SIsson. 

WAR FINANCE CORPORATION ACT. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (S. 2775) to ° 
extend for one year the powers of the War Finance Corporation 
to make advances under the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to amend the War Finance Corporation act, approved April 
5, 1918, as amended, to provide relief for producers of and 
dealers in agricultural products, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 24, 1921. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill S. 2775. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House again resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2775) to extend for one year the powers 
of the War Finance Corporation to make advances under the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to amend the War Finance 
Corporation act, approved April 5, 1918, as amended, to provide 
relief for producers of and dealers in agricultural products, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 24, 1921, with Mr. Camp- 
BELL of Kansas in the chair. — 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. SUMMERS]. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, in view of the importance of 
the subject that the gentleman is going to speak upon, I make 
the point of no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah makes the point 
of no quorum present. The Chair will count. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, at the suggestion of gentlemen 
around me, I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

Mr. McFADDEN. And I will withdraw my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington [Mr, 
SumMMeEss] is recognized for 20 minutes. 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr, Chairman, I am in 
favor ef this bill which will continue to bring relief to farmers 
and stock raisers, but I wish to speak for a short time on the 
subject of the best investment that Uncle Sam ever made—on 
the subject of Jack Rabbits and Markets. 

A short time ago on a sage-brush plain in the far West there 
oceurred a jack-rabbit drive. 

Between the hours of 9 and 11.30 a. m. 8,000 jack rabbits were 
killed. 

Shortly thereafter another drive in near-by territory slaugh- 
tered 5,000. A third drive resulted in 6,000 fatalities; and still 
the jack rabbit remains undaunted and millions of unborn 
jack rabbits are weeping to be born, [Laughter] 

Mr. KINCHELOBE,. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. A little later. 

Mr. KINGHELOER. I should like to know why they killed 
these jack rabbits. I thought they were good to eat. 

Mr, SUMMERS of Washington. They are an expensive pest. 

The great sweep of level land on which these drives took 
place is flanked by three rivers and traversed by three railroads, 
a State highway, and several county roads. 

Now, when Oolumbus discovered America that sagebrush 
plain was there. 

The Declaration of Independence left it untouched. 

When the Federal Government in 1836 distributed to Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 22 other eastern 
States $28,000,000 that had then accrued from the sale of public 
lands, this sagebrush plain remained undeveloped. 

When Daniel Webster, then Secretary of State, contemplated 
swapping to Great Britain the “inaccessible barren waste be- 
yond the Rockies,” now comprising the great Commonwealths of 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, in exchange for fishing privi- 
leges off the banks of Newfoundland, the sagebrush plain had 
undergone no change and was regarded as worthless. 

Now, the sagebrush plain throughout the centuries has been 
the home of the jack rabbit. 

THD JACK RABBIT LEADS THE SIMPLE LIFs, 

The jack rabbit pays no taxes. He builds no houses. He re- 
quires no saws from Indianapolis, no hammers from Connecticut, 
no paints from Ohio and Illinois. He wants no furniture, car- 
pets, stoves, kitchen ware, nor sewer pipe from the factories of 
the East. 

Throughout the centuries these sturdy jack rabbits of the 
purple sagebrush plains have never placed an order for tele- 
phone equipment in Chicago nor Pittsburgh. They never wired 
to South Bend nor Louisville for farm wagons, nor to Ohio or 
Tilinois for farm machinery. 

While they multiplied and replenished the earth, their progeny 
required no fabrics from the looms of the East nor from the 
South. They placed no orders for wearing apparel in Rochester 
nor Cincinnati. The factories of Missouri and Massachusetts 
never furnished their shoes. 

These millions of jacks—young and old—never ordered their 
breakfast food from Niagara nor Cedar Rapids nor from To- 
peka, ‘Kans. 

WISE MEN OF THE BAST. 

Freat rivers flow through these useless lands and on to the 
sea, but the fragrant sagebrush plains and the jack rabbits are 
thé same, yesterday, to-day, and—shall I say forever? 

The lands are worth $1.25 per acre, and, as I have said, pay 
no taxes, neither State nor Federal. 

I was about to say this condition would continue “ forever,” 
but in the days of Theodore Roosevelt the “ wise men of the 
east” had a dream and were troubled, 

They said: 

“This part of our great national farm has remained un- 
improved and unproductive for centuries. 

‘“‘Under present conditions it will remain so throughout all 
time. 

“Can the ingenuity of man do nothing?’ 

And then the “ wise men” had a vision and they said: 

“Why not bring the life-giving water and the parched lands 
of the sagebrush together? 

“Why not people these plains with thrifty American citizens? 

“Why not build homes? 

“Why not increase the wealth of the Nation? 

“Why not put producers and consumers and taxpayers where 
the jack rabbit has for centuries held sway?” ; 

And the “wise men from the east” said one to another, 
“Why not create markets?” 

CONGRESS STIMULATES DSVELOPMENT. 

And in the year of our Lord 1902 the great American Con- 
gress said, in its heart: 

“The thirteen original States have profited greatly from 
public lands; the territory of the great West, even beyond the 


pe sl rere 


Appalachian Mountains and in the valley of the Mississippi and 
the Western Plains, which we once thought almost worthless, 
has, under our guidance, developed into a great producing and 
consuming empire—the backbone of the Nation.” 

And in its wisdom the*Congress hearkened to the “ wise men 
of the East” and West and said, “ We will apply the receipts 
from the sale of public lands to the reclamation of arid lands 
in those same States,” and during the past 20 years 26 projects, 
comprising 1,700,000 acres of sagebrush land, has been irrigated. 

And this is what happened on ene of the sagebrush plains 
when water was put on the dry land: 

Homes were built, labor was employed in the West, tools 
and farming implements and furniture and stoves and carpets 
and clothing and shoes and breakfast foods and telephones and 
books and magazines and automobiles and life-insurance poli- 
cies and codfish were ordered from the East, where vastly 
more labor was employed than in the West. 

And American citizens and defenders of the flag established 
beautiful and productive farms and homes and replenished the 
plains, and the $1.25 land became $300 land, and producers 
and consumers and taxpayers replaced the jack rabbits and 
are now repaying at the rate of $4,000,000 per annum the. loan 
that was made for purposes of development. 

MILLIONS BXPENDED IN BASTERN MARKBETS, 

Without taking into account millions of dollars worth of 
merchandise that has been shipped in less than carload lots, 
the following carload shipments are received annually on one— 
just one—of the 26 reclaimed plains. 

On the accompanying map I have indicated the point of 
origin, and have shown Boise, Idaho, as the actual destination 
of these carload shipments. These lines could be extended and 
similar figures would apply to Yakima, Wash., and to other 
projects. 
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This means a train 5 miles long, carrying products from 
eastern factories to just 1 of the 26 irrigated plains of the 
Origin of shipment. P- West. 

If to this we add the consumption of grain, flour, coal, gaso- 
line, lumber, brick, cement, and miscellaneous shipments, our 
car lots are multiplied several times and our freight and emi- 
grant train stretches down the track some 20 miles or more. 

Twenty million dollars annually goes to the markets of the 
East from this one reclaimed sage-brush plain. 

The existence, growth, and development of 25 other projects 
of the West duplicate this one toa greater or less extent. 


THE. YAKIMA PROJECTy 


To illustrate further, the Yakima project in the State of 
Washington shipped out 67,000 carloads of products valued at 
$80,000,000 in 1919-20. 

During the same period it shipped into the Yakima country 
from the Central and Hastern States the following commodities: 


Value of commodity. 
Automobiles, tires, and accessories 
Hardware and building supplies 
Canned goods, mixed groceries, and breakfast foods 
Farm machinery 
Ready-to-wear clothing 
Shoes 
Furniture and househo iin , 700, 000 
Cotton and. woolen good 2, 200, 000 
Drugs and sundries 2, 350, 000 
Millinery, notions, and crockery, and electrical apparatus. 1, 950, 000 
{nsurance premiums paid to eastern companies 6, 200, 000 


34, 425, 000 


mh RO BO 


IRRIGATION A NATIONAL ASSET. 

Every State with a coal or iron mine and every manufacturing 
center in the United States shares the prosperity of these 
projects. 

Clearly these are not local but national assets. 

The market at Boise, Idaho, to which I have just referred, is 
created almost wholly by 250,000 acres of irrigated land. 

A home market seventy times as great as this awaits develop- 
ment, 

In the State of Washington alone are 2,500,000 acres of irri- 
gable but unreclaimed lands, with rivers flowing through, and 
now traversed by railroads and State highways. 

COLUMBIA BASIN. 


The proposed Columbia Basin project in east Washington em- 
braces 1,750,000 acres, and when constructed will be the world’s 
greatest irrigation project. 

General Goethals has but recently pronounced this project en- 
tirely feasible, and has said that its construction would be 
worth more to the United States than the Panama Canal. 

Throughout the Western States are 17,000,000 acres of such 
lands awaiting the decision of the “ wise men of the Hast.” 

Will it mean more for this Nation to develop these lands and 
homes and markets, or shall this decade and this century leave 
them untouched while tens of thousands of service men beg for 
farms? 

Foreign lands are expensive tg exploit. Foreign markets are 
difficult to secure and hard to hold. Home markets once devel- 
oped are always ours. 

Shall the jack rabbit and his progeny forever hold the sage- 
brush plains? [Applause.] 

An article written by me and published recently in the Coun- 
try Gentleman embraced much of the matter here presented, and 
I am indebted to that magazine for the privilege of reproducing 
it here. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include the map to which I have referred, and ° 
that it be printed in the REcorp. 

Lebanon The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
ae unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rercorp in the 
manner indicated and to include the printing of the map. Is 
. there objection? 
oo pee There was no objection. 

TEXAS, Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr, GARNER. I take it that the gentleman’s argument is 
in an effort to show the House that it is wise public policy to 
continue to reclaim these lands? 

a -- --| Be . Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That is my. object. 
pian. ° " , Mr. GARNER. And, if I understand it, the bill now pending 
Kenseha.... 3 i in the House that has the approval of the western people is 

Canned goods known as the Smith-McNary bill? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That is correct. 

Mr. GARNER. Can the gentleman tell us if we are going 
to have an opportunity to vote upon that bill at this session? 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am very sorry to say that 
I can not give you any definite assurances in regard to that 
matter. 

Mr. SINNOTT. You hope the opportunity will be afforded? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; and I hope these re- 
marks may help enlist the interest of others. I trust the bill 
will be brought to a vote at this session. There is very great 
interest in the bill throughout the country, It is much broader 
in its scope than our irrigation policy, because it takes in swamp 
lands as well as dry lands and provides for the loaning of 
Federal money at 5 per cent for reclamation purposes. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand that the western people as well 
as the valley people propose to pay their own way, and all 
they ask is that Uncle Sam go on their notes? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That is the plan. 

Mr. GARNER. Up to date Uncle Sam has not lost any money 
by going on the notes of the people in these various projects. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. GARNER. If I understand it, the gentleman’s party, in 
its national platform and also in the statement of the Presi- 
dent, has agreed to give some relief in this direction. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Both parties have so agreed. 

Mr. GARNER. Both parties. I want to say that there are 
a great many on this side of the House who are anxious to 
have an opportunity to vote for this bill. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Can the gentleman assure 
us how many votes there will be for the bill on that side? 

Mr. GARNER. I can not say how many, but there will be 
a large vote in favor of the bill 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It is a very important mat- 
ter and concerns the whole country. 

Mr. GARNER. I think I can assure the gentleman that there 
will be three-fourths of the Members on this side of the House 
Who will vote for the bill. According to the map which the 
gentleman has exhibited here there is only one point in Texas 
which ships anything into that Idaho project. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The map shows only the 
carload shipments. 

Mr. GARNER. Notwithstanding that fact, I think that a 
very large proportion of the Texas delegation will vote for that 
proposition, although there is only one point in Texas from 
which products have been shipped to this reclamation project. 
But we believe it is good public policy te reclaim these desert 
lands and to reclaim the swamp lands as well. I do hope that 
the steering committee will give us an opportunity to vote on 
this matter, and that the gentleman from Kansas will bring in 
a rule and not keep it in his pocket. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. We of the West have seen 
the benefits of reclamation to the whole country and are ex- 
tremely anxious to see this policy extended. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr Srrone]. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
bill is to extend for another year the operations of the War 
Finance Corporation, which otherwise would be prohibited after 
the 30th of this month from making new loans to assist in 
financing the marketing and exportation of agricultural 
products. 

The bill will pass, because the great majority of both parties 
in Congress have come to realize the great relief and assistance 
it has given through loaning over $500,000,000 in the agricul- 
tural sections of the country during the past year, but I regret 
the opposition from the New England States, led by my friends, 
the two splendid gentlemen from Massachusetts, who have 
opposed this bill. I do not believe they are unsympathetie or 
unwilling to give the rest of the country the consideration to 
which it is entitled. They simply do not understand the agri- 
cultural problem. They have been trained in a school which 
has taught them that the farmer should not take a hand in 
finance or other great matters not directly concerned with their 
business. They believe that if the farmers till the soil and 
gather in the harvest they should let other interests market 
their products and provide on their own terms the necessary 
finances. They are so obsessed with the notion that farmers 
are not able to attend properly to the business of disposing of 
their products that they are unable to approach the subject of 
agricultural legislation from a broad and all comprehending plane. 
One of them comes from that city of culture and of beans whose 
principal industry consists in loaning money for hire, while the 
other represents a district in which the loom and the spindle are 
the basis of their prosperity. 

I hope yet we can convince them, both that their money will 
not sustain life unless used to enable the farmer to produce 
food for them and that the operation of their mills must largely 
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depend upon the ability of the farmer, who constitutes one-third 
of the people of the Nation, to purchase their products. The 
trouble with the Massachusetts statesman is that he will not 
step up on the Plymouth Rock and took westward, as his Pil- 
grim fathers did. He is content with Massachusetts, and uses 
the hammer freely when legislation in behalf of agriculture is 
proposed. Especially does he like to knock Kansas. They 
glory in the statement, “ Massachusetts, there she stands, she 
speaks for herself”; but of Kansas we say, “ There she goes; 
what she does speaks for her.” 

But the Representatives of agricultural States want no radi- 
eal legislation. We are only asking a fair share in the benefits 
which have been already extended to other interests. During 
the war agriculture was appealed to to increase the production 
of food products and elothimg material. Agents of the Govern- 
ment urged the planting of more wheat, cotton, corn, and other 
crops ; the raising of more hogs and the increasing of the cattle 
and sheep herds. The banks, through the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, were requested to finance liberally the farmer and the 
cattleman. Then, that the country and the world might have 
bread and meat on reasonable terms, a price was set on the 
products the farmer had to sell. To this he loyally assented, 
He was nota war profiteer, but he was soon to learn that no 
price was set upon what he had to buy, and those who produced 
harness, wagons, implements, and clothing were permitted to 
charge him what they pleased, 

After the war, when the price fixed upon agricultural products 
was removed and they had largely advanced, it was impossible 
to market them because of the shortage of cars, which had been 
brought east to transport war materials and manufactured 
goods along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Then the period of deflation set in, with the crop of 1920 still 
in the farmers’ hands, and because of restriction of credits he 
was unable to hold the same, but was forced to sell at less than 
the cost of production. With an immense crop of corn in 1920, 
it was impossible to secure credit to purchase feeders of the 
cattlemen, and the corn crop was forced to be sold at the 
ruinous price of from 25 to 30 cents a bushel while hundreds of 
thousands of cattle were sold in such a condition that required 
them to be marketed as canners. 

Bankers in agricultural States found that because of the de- 
cline in prices the cattle and grain, on which they had taken 
security for the loans they had been urged to make, would not 
liquidate the same. One banker interested in 47 banks in the 
cattle and sheep country of the Northwest came before our 
Banking and Currency Committee and stated that if credit was 
not extended so as to relieve the situation that both the banks 
and the stockman would be forced into bankruptcy. He pro- 
duced the papers showing the shipment of 900 sheep from Wyo- 
ming to Chicago that netted but 35 cents apiece after the freight 
and handling expenses and commissions were paid. On this 
shipment one of the banks had a mortgage of $1.75 a head, which 
it had been urged to make by representatives of the Government 
when sheep were worth $4.50 apiece. The same condition ex- 
isted throughout the West from Texas to the Dakotas. 

To meet this situation representatives of agriculture in Con- 
gress united to pass legislation that would extend relief and 
avoid a national crisis, and I insist that none of these bills have 
extended favors that have not been enjoyed by other commercial 
and industrial interests. 

The bill to rehabilitate the War Finance Corporation and em- 
power it to make loans to banks and cooperative associations 
to finance the marketing and exportation of agriculture, as it 
had been used to finance manufacturing interests, was reported 
out of our Banking and Currency Committee and became a law. 
Also three bills, the principal one of which was that of Senator 
Curtis, of Kansas, making it possible for the farm-loan banks and 
the joint-stock banks te sell their bonds to the amount of over 
$350,000,000, which have made it possible for the farmer and the 
cattieman to borrow money at reasonable rates of interest that 
have saved them from bankruptcy. The farm-loan banks are 
now loaning a million dollars a day on the best security in the 
world and have lately reduced the interest throughout the coun- 
try from 6 to 54 per cent. 4 

The bill to give agriculture representation on the Federal 
Reserve Board met with the same opposition that this bill is 
now confronting, and to get it out of our committee we had to 
consent to amendments which I am glad to say we were able to 
defeat upon the floor of this House, and yet under that bill we 
only gave to the agricultural industry the same status that 
commerce and industry already enjoyed. Why should the 
bankers of the country and the great moneyed interests oppose 
having upon the board that controls the Federal reserve system 
one man who represents the greatest industry in the Nation? 
[Applause.] 
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Our committee is now considering agricultural credit bills, 
and it is the purpose of those of us who represent agricultural 
districts and States to try and induce the Congress to establish 
a system so that agriculture may have the same credit facilities 
as are accorded to other industries. 

Our present financial system does not provide for the ex- 
tension of credits based on personal security for a longer term 
than six months. This meets the requirements of those engaged 
in commercial and industrial pursuits, because the length of 
time of what is termed their “turn-over period” does not 
exceed six months, but the farmer’s turn-over period is one year, 
because it takes that length of time for him to plant, harvest, 
and market his crops, while the cattleman’s turn-over period 
is from one to three years, because it takes that length of time 
for him to produce, prepare, and market his live stock. To in- 
sist that the farmer and the stockman shall finance his busi- 
ness through loans that mature before his turn-over period is 
reached subjects him in case of a financial stringency to be 
forced into financial embarrassment and perhaps ruin. 

We realize that our present financial system is based upon 
short-time loans which can be readily liquidated, and that this 
is necessarily so since the commercial deposits in the banks are 
used to finance the same and must mature in short periods to 
assure the depositors the return of their money when they 
call for it, but we want, without injuring the system, to provide 
a means to finance the farmer and the stockman for his credit 
needs. It can easily be done. i 

I doubt, however, if the legislation can be perfected in time 
to pass at this session of Congress. Some want to establish 
an independent system of banks; some wish to follow the sug- 
gestion that I made last July to the Commission on Agricultural 
Inquiry to use the farm loan banks. I have come to believe 
that the farmer and the cattleman should be able to go to his 
own local bank and secure his credit needs, where he is known 
and where his security can be easily inspected and approved. 
I think this can be done by providing a special fund in the Fed- 
eral reserve system through which all the banks in the country 
ean rediscount the paper of the farmer and the cattleman, if it 
becomes necessary for them to do so, and with a representative 
of agriculture on the Federal Reserve Board, which the bill we 
passed last week will make possible, there will be created in- 
creased confidence in agricultural sections in this great financial 
system, but until we can perfect and pass agriculture credit 
legislation, the operations of the War Finance Corporation 
must be continued. 

I hope that the Representatives in Congress who do not 
represent agricultural districts will overcome the prejudice that 
has been created by the great financial interests of the country 
against the legislation we have passed and wish to pass in be- 
half of agriculture. It is an industry in which one-third of the 
people and one-fifth of the wealth of this great Nation is in- 
terested. It is the basic industry of the country. It provides 
the food and clothing for all. It must be prosperous if it is 
to continue to serve the Nation, and unless it is, commerce 
and industry can not prosper. The history of the world reveals 
* the fact that nations begin to decay when agriculture wanes. 
The continued greatness of this Nation and the prosperity and 
happiness of its people depend upon the protection and encour- 
agement of all the industries, and as the representative of a 
great agricultural district in one of the principal agricultural 
States, I want to cooperate with those who represent the other 
industries to accomplish such an end. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Bricas]. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, the pending measure provides 
for the extension for another year of the powers of the War 
Finance Corporation to make advances in order to provide re- 
lief for producers of and dealers in agricultural products and 
for exporters and others, as more fully set forth in the act. 

Up to yesterday the War Finance Corporation had made ad- 
vances aggregating $355,963,442.69, of which $32,515,215 went 
to the State of Texas, and which latter has practically all been 
repaid. 

The facilities which this corporation has provided and the 
great volume of loans made to not only the agricultural and 
live-stock interests of Texas but to those of a great number of 
other States throughout the Nation, has clearly demonstrated 
the imperative need for it; the continuing inability to obtain 
necessary credit without it is still so acute that it is not antici- 
pated that there will be very many in this House voicing any 
serious objection to the adoption of this extension measure. 

The agricultural and live-stock interests throughout the coun- 
try suffered so severely by reason of the tremendous deflation 
in values and the existing general depression that the facilities 
which this Government corporation has provided has enabled 
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such interests to weather a most critical condition and continue 
to survive. But the critical period is not over, and the relief 
offered by the War Finance Corporation must be continued an- 
other year. By that time it is hoped that the administration 
will have sanctioned the consideration and adoption by Con- 
gress of proposed legislation providing a better and more com- 
prehensive system of agricultural credits, so that loans for 
longer periods than now permitted under the existing law can 
be extended to such interests and an independent system of 
short-term rural credits provided. 

The repayments of advances already made by the War 
Finance Corporation have been most gratifying, so the managing 
director advises, and such repayments are now exceeding the 
amount of loans being made. 

The action taken by Congress a few days ago in providing 
for the representation of agriculture on the Federal Reserve 
Board was a distinct and beneficial step in the right direction, 
and one which I supported and particularly favored because 
the appointment on that board of a true representative of agri- 
culture will give to that body a better opportunity for success- 
fully dealing with the problems of agriculture and the farming 
interests of the Nation. And this will result in the greatest 
benefit to the country generally. 

Agriculture to-day is, however, still confronted with the 
gravest problems and difficulties, conspicuous among which 
are the excessively high transportation rates on farm products. 
A reduction in such rates would, in my opinion, not bring about 
reduction in revenue to the railroads, but would maintain and 
increase revenue from such sources by stimulating an increased 
movement of the products of the farms to consumers and effec- 
tually correcting a condition which permits farm products, so 
badly needed, to go to waste and decay on the farm, because 
after transportation charges are paid to markets there is so 
often nothing left out of which to pay the producer for his 
commodities, and hence there is no incentive to the producer to 
continue shipments under such discouraging and profitless 
conditions. 

One remedy which, in my opinion, would be of the greatest 
remedial value in bringing about proper reduction in rates 
would be to restore to the several States that power of regu- 
lating their intrastate rates, which was taken away from them 
under the transportation act of 1920, the passage of which I 
strenuously opposed. = 

All these considerations and problems affecting agriculture 
ought to be dealt with by Congress and dealt with soon; but 
this measure for the extension of the life of the War Finance 
Corporation another year will ai@ the live-stock and agricul- 
tural interests, and exporters as well, in meeting such difficul- 
ties and problems until other necessary legislation has been 
provided. 

Mr. WINGO. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ConNALLyY]. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Luce], who to-day spoke against this bill to extend the War 
Finance Corporation, is an entertaining talker. He is an 
educated and cultured man, but his views are unsound. He 
comes from the environment of Boston, far from the farms and 
ranches, far from the open spaces where men toil with their 
hands out in God’s free sunlight and free air, and the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts does not feel any sympathy for the 
farmers nor any appreciation of the problems and struggles 
that those engaged in agriculture have suffered during the 
past two years. The only contact the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has with the farmer is when at the dinner table he 
pushes his patent-leather shoes under the table and partakes 
of the bodily comforts from the farm and from the ranch. 
When that contact with the farm and the products of the farm 
is over, the gentleman from Massachusetts forgets the farmer, 
retires to his study, adjusts his glasses, and begins to commune 
with himself on the great fundamental questions of economic 
law, of culture, and of artistie taste in which he delights 
to revel. [Laughter and applause.] 

I agree to the abstract proposition, the abstract principle, 
that the Government should not go into its purse and give to 
an individual or a special interest money that is wrung from 
the people by taxation. 

But let us look at the words of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts and compare them with his actions, There is holy 
authority that is more acceptable to me than the word of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts—that “by their fruits ye shall 
know them.” The gentleman from Massachusetts strongly 
declaims against the War Finance Corporation, which does 
not have as its object the taking of a single dollar out of the 
Treasury and giving it to agriculture but has for its object the 
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continuance of an institution that has loaned to country banks, 
agricultural poels, and marketing associations more than 
$300,000,000 with which to market agricultural products, which 
has for its object the continuance of an agency to enable 
agriculture to finance the exportation and sale of its products 


at home and in foreign markets, The gentleman declaims | 


against that, and yet when they bring into the Halls of this 
Chamber, when they bring on the floor of this House a tariff 
bill that goes into the pockets of men that labor on the farm 
and takes money from their pockets and gives it to the manu- 
facturers of New England who live in the district which the 
gentleman represents he votes for it. Why, when the tariff bill 
comes before this body the gentleman from Massachusetts 
closes his study, he deserts his statuary, he forgets his pic- 
tures and paintings, and rushes here with haste and votes for 
the tariff that does not give any special privileges to anybody 
except the constituents of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Not now, when I am through. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts says that this bill is 
paternalistic. He says he does not believe in paternalism, and 
when I asked him if he believed in and favored the ship sub- 
sidy bill, that measure, which President Harding and the Re- 
publican leaders are urging, that measure that proposes to take 
money out of the Treasury of the United States. and give it 
as a bounty to great shipping companies—when I asked him 
if he favored the ship subsidy bill the gentleman evaded the 
question by saying that that question was off on a spur track 
ef his mind and for the moment the gentleman wanted to get 
away from the spur track. He refused to answer... Everybody 
knew what he meant. 

Everybody knew that the gentleman was in favor of a ship 
subsidy bill, and everybody knows now that he is in favor of it, 
because if he had not been he would have said se. He will vote 
for it because it takes money raised by taxing all the people 
and will give it to shipping interests, some of whom are in New 
England. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Can not the gentleman from 
Arkansas yield me a few minutes more? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
minutes more, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. When the tariff bill was reported 
to the House the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luck] 
thought it was the part of statesmanship, the part of justice, 
of equality, that it was the function of Government which is 
to govern and not to grant bounties, to have that bill provide 
a tariff on shoes—after a-hide had been tanned and made into 
a shoe in New England, it should have a compensatory duty of 
10 per cent of the price of the finished shoe; but back yonder 
in the beginning, back yonder in the elemental stages of that 
shoe, back yonder while that shoe was on the back of some 
cow feeding on the plains of Kansas or Iowa or Wyoming or 
Texas—when that shoe was out yonder still in the hide of some 
cow grazing on the plains, eating the farmers hay and corn 
and cottonseed products, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
did not believe that it was right, that it was fair, that it was 
a function of Government to levy a tariff on hides. 

Mr. Chairman, let'me say this for the farmers. They are not 
standing at the doors of this Congress asking that you take out 
of the Treasury and give them any bounty. Neither do they 
want to pay a tariff bounty on the manufactured goods that 
they must buy; nor do they want to pay a ship subsidy. We 
are demanding in this bill that the Republican Party, which is 
in control of the Government, give them an opportunity to sell 
in the markets of the world the products of their toil and in- 
dustry, and that is all that this bill does. I voted for the bill 
when the War Finance Corporation was created. This bill is 
merely to carry forward the Finance Corporation in order to 
let the farmers have an avenue into European and other foreign 
markets for the labor and toil that they spend while with 
bended backs they are digging in Mother Earth. Yet the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts in his easy chair in his study, sus- 
tained by the comforts that come from the farm, closes the door 
of his heart, closes his sense of fairness, forgets the principle of 
equality, and would say to the farmer that he shall not even 
have this agency, when it does not cost the Government one 
single farthing. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
geutieman from Oklahoma [Mr. Herrick], 
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Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Chairman, I have only five minutes in 
which to try to do justice to the subject that ought to take 
five hours, therefore I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERRIOK. Mr. Chairman, I have a few notes here 
from which I will read, and then I shall speak without them. 
I want to say that I am in favor of extending for one year the 
powers of the War Finance Corporation, in order to provide 
relief for the producers of and the dealers in agricultural 
products. Figures submitted in the debate yesterday show that 
the total loans made since January 4, 1921, up to and including 
May 27, 1922, by this corporation amount to $354;718,000, of 
which sum $304,000,000 was loaned direct to financial institu- 
tions and $59,372,000 was loaned to cooperative associations, 
In the discussion by the opponents of this measure nothing has 
been said either yesterday or to-day about the $304,000,000 
loaned to financial imstitutions, but they seem to be greatly 
troubled about the $59,372,000 loaned to cooperative associa- 
tions, because it is benefiting the farmer, 

Mr. Chairman, some gentlemen east of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains and north of the Mason and Dixon line, and perhaps 
one or two south of it, occasionally seem to indulge in what 
seems to be a popular indoor sport of throwing sarcasm and 
ridicule at the farmer. I would remind these gentlemen, par- 
ticularly the gentleman from Massachusetts {Mr. Luce], that 
that is eminently unfair. I am sorry that some of the other 
speakers have paid so much attention to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. I really do not think 
he deserves all of the sarcasm and the criticism and the time 
and attention that have been devoted to him. I would remind 
gentlemen who have been paying attention to him to-day that 
the next time he takes the floor on a similar subject they ought 
to recollect that he is entitled to a reasonable amount of ex- 
euse for extenuating circumstances. Gentlemen should recol- 
lect that he is a pretty nice man, personally, considering where 
he comes from, [Laughter.] It has been a misfortune of na- 
ture or of the Almighty or of some forces over which he has 
no control that he lives in a little crab hole in the fog banks of 
Massachusetts, and as the fog there is pretty dense on the 
banks it obscures his vision, and he can not see any other por- 
tion of the United States except the little strip of sand dunes 
around Cape Cod, [Laughter.] However, for the benefit of the 
aforesaid gentleman and of his colleagues I would remind him 
that when he is casting these slurs at the farmer he is unthink- 
ingly casting slurs at the very foundation on which humanity 
exists. He would be wholly unable to sell the products of the 
Massachusetts shoe factories if there were not any farmers to 
first produce the raw leather. [Applause.] 

And I would further like to remind him that his Massa- 
chusetts financial institutions could not run at all if there were 
not any farmers to produce food to feed the New England 
bankers, because they could not subsist very well upon his 
New England fog. [Laughter and applause.} If there were not 
any farmers or agricultural products the railroads would - 
cease to run, the coal mines would cease to operate, because 
no one could produce food for the coal miners; ships would 
cease to sail, because there would be nothing to ship, and while 
it seems to be pretty popular with some of the effete easterners 
to regard the farmer as a hayseed, or a jay, or a country reuben, 
or a tar bucket, or some other necessary evil, if they would 
just stop and think seriously for a few minutes they would 
realize that they can not exist without the farmer, and they 
would also realize that their manufacturing States in the East 
are not self-sustaining. The flour to make their biscuits has 
to come from the great grain-growing States of the West. And 
furthermore, I would like to call special attention to one state- 
ment that the gentleman made, which is not only grossly er- 
roneous, but I think he must have made it unthinkingly, 
because otherwise I would certainly give him credit for more 
intelligence. [Laughter.] That is this: He stated that the 
farmer was the chief profiteer during the late war. Now, we 
hear of profiteers who are going to be prosecuted. I would just 
like to ask how many farmers—in case we have real, genuine, 
true, honest prosecutions—how many farmers does he expect 
are going to be sent to the penitentiary? [Laughter.] I make 
the prediction that not even one will be indicted. I can not say 
what will happen otherwise. 

Last year we passed a bill appropriating over one-half billion 
of dollars in the payment of the guaranteed dividends of the 
railroads, and these gentlemen who are now so vigorously op- 
posing this bill and who are contending that this measure is 
populistic and paternalistic were the foremost advocates of that 
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measure, and their contention was that it was econemically 
sound for the Government to guarantee the dividends of the 
railroads—the dividends based upon a highly inflated and fic- 
titious valuation as represented by inflated and watered stocks 
and bonds. The people were compelled to pay 6 per cent divi- 
dends or more thereon; but while these gentlemen appeared to 
view the guaranteeing of dividends to railways as necessary, 
no one guaranteed or even suggested guaranteeing dividends in 
any sum and upon any kind of a valuation to the farmer. The 
guaranteeing of dividends to one class of business enterprise 
and the refusal to guarantee dividends to another class was 
clearly class legislation, and I think it ii becomes the Repre- 
sentatives whe favored the guaranteeing of dividends to rail- 
reads to characterize as class legislation a measure which is 
caleulated to extend a little relief to the farming industry in 
the form of a loan, to be paid back with 7 per cent interest 
thereon. We also passed a bill appropriating $660,000,000 for 
the completion of the battleships contracted for by the late ad- 
ministration at war-profiteer prices for material, with a 10 per 
cent plus profit added thereon, and no sooner were these ships 
practically completed, the United States having gained the 
naval supremacy of the seas, than the present administration 
undertakes to expend a lot of additional millions in tearing 
them down again and scrapping them, which program obligingly 
restores to the British Empire the supremacy of the seas, which 
otherwise they had lost to the United States. It appears that 
any proposal that will take millions from the United States 
Treasury for the benefit of profiteers is proper and wise legis- 
lation in the minds of too many Congressmen, but to expend a 
few millions in the form of sound loans te stabilize the agricul- 
tural industry, upon whieh the whole people are compelled to 
depend for subsistence, is paternalism and the extension of a 
gratuity. 

Anyone with the least intelligence knows that a properly 
secured loan is not a gift but is a sound business investment. 
Those who slurringly refer to this ‘measure as an act for the 
purpose of extending a gratuity to farmers had better not throw 
stones; otherwise they will be liable te break the glass houses 
of their own constituents, Billions have been leaned to for- 
eign Governments for purposes that will never be of any bene- 
fit to the American people, and ne effort is being made to even 
collect the interest thereon, but mere and further leans are 
continuing to be made, which, in all probability, will never be 
repaid and will never redound to the benefit of the American 
people in the slightest degree. Witmess the recent lean to 
Liberia. Unfortunately it seems to be the policy te enrich the 
foreigner and impoverish American citizens. When deflation 
was decreed after the war, the farmer was compelled to submit 
to having everything which he had to sell deflated below the 
cost of production, while nearly everything that he had to buy 
was allowed to remain at or very nearly at war prices. This 
had the effect of subjeeting him to a double impoverishment 
by his getting only about one-fourth or one-third of what he 
had previqusly been getting for his products, while continu- 
ing to pay war prices for everything which he had to buy. 
I am in possession of more than a bushel of letters from farm- 
ers who inclosed itemized lists of their cost of production and 
the market value of the crops which they produced; and in 
many instances the cash value at marketing time was not equal 
to the cost of production. The farmers were thus compelled 
to work for nothing and face a deficit in cash as well. Many of 
the letters cited figures to show that the entire cash value of 
all their crops would not meet their taxes and the interest upon 
the money which they borrowed for the purpose of producing 
their crops, This is an alarming condition; for with thousands 
of farmers being forced into bankruptcy, it is swelling the army 
of unemployed and causing a depreciation of the national food 
supply which will ultimately result in a scarcity of foodstuffs 
and at a greatly enhanced price to the consumer. 

The business of the farmer having been deflated and the 
farmer having been placed in the position where it will take him 
from five to ten years to recoup his losses, provided nothing 
further is done to further impoverish him, it now becomes the 
turn of labor to be deflated. The Railroad Labor Board has 
reduced the pay of more than a million railway workers, which 
will undoubtedly cause a strike and add a million or more to 
the already large army of unemployed, now numbering millions. 
If it was proper to guarantee dividends to railroads and to 
guarantee profits of 10 per cent plus to war contractors, and 
arbitrarily set a market price of $220 per bushel for the 
farmers’ wheat at terminal points, which in reality meant about 
$1.70 or $1.75 to the farmer at the point of delivery, why would 
it not be proper to pass a standardized wage and commodities 
bill, which would set a definite coinage value upon the products 
of the farmer and upon a specified number of hours of labor 


performed by workingntfen? This would stabilize industry, pre- 
vent disastrous strikes, enable everyone to make reasonably 
safe business arrangements, restore employment to the unem- 
ployed, and bring national prosperity. A legislator who is him- 
self personally or whose constituents are interested in large 
commercial enterprises or in railroads ean not be ed 
nor should be expected to favor legislation in the interest of 
farmers or laboring men. ‘Therefore the only remedy for 
farmers and laboring men to secure legislation which will give 
them justice and be beneficial to their interests is to elect 
more farmers and laborers to Congress, and then and not until 
then will they secure adequate consideration at the hands of 
the National Legislature. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Wurrte]. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I have followed this 
discussion very carefully. I have studied this subject, at least 
I have endeavored to study it, from a broad viewpoint. I think, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that the unfortunate economic 
and financial conditions developed as a result of the war, culmi- 
nating in 1920 and continuing almost entirely through the year 
1921, would have been greatly neutralized and ameliorated if 
the products of agriculture had net been deflated out of all 
proportion to the products of the factery; and I believe, gentle- 
men, that the fundamental reason for that, or one of the rea- 
sons, is because the farmer is not able to introduce and exercise 
the monopolistic element in marketing his products that the 
organized manufacturer has developed the power to exercise, we 
might say, in a superlative degree. 

I am in favor of this bill. I shall vote for it most cheerfully. 
There can be no doubt that as a direct result of the stimulus 
administered to the export trade through the reorganization of 
the War Finance Corporation great assistance has been rendered 
the American farmer in the stabilization of the price of his 
products and alse in developing the very greatly impreved 
condition of his business generally, and it should be said that 
all other lines ef busimess are now giving evidence of a very 
pronounced revival. 

I am greatly pleased that the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency [Mr. McF appenx]} has given us to-day pos- 
itive assurance that a hill supplementing the Federal reserve act 
will soon be reported from his committee which will provide for 
the permanent reinforcement of agricultural credit, which in 
times of emergeney will fully meet the situation and will obviate 
the necessity for enforced liquidation and effectually prevent a 
recurrence of the distressing situation which weighed down 
American agriculture through the last half of 1920 and the 
entire year of 1921. = 

Whether the committee shall decide to report the bill of my 
colleague, Mr. Strona, of the fifth Kamsas district, or the Cap- 
per bill now before the Senate Finance Committee, or a com- 
mittee bill was not stated. I believe, however, the plan is 
thoroughly feasible and is entirely sound from ‘a financial 
standpoint. I do not expect in its operations it shall at all 
supersede or usurp the functions of the loca? banks, but that 
it shall cooperate with and funetion as their helpful auxiliary. 
That agriculture is basic and essential—yes, more, that it is 
imperatively necessary—is admitted by everyone. The Ameri- 
can farmer has seventy-five billion of basic capital. He is not 
a reckless nor’an inconsiderate investor. He asks for no special 
favor; only a square deal. I am more than gratified to note 
that the Congress is coming to have a better understanding 
and a keener appreciation of the peculiar credit needs of the 
stock farmer or the stockman, as we call him in the West. It 
has been made clear that he has not in the past and does not 
now have ready access to a source of credit adapted to his 
peculiar requirements. So that in times of emergency, such 
as I have deseribed, he has been subjected to losses to which 
the merchant and manufacturer is net exposed for the reason 
that the nature of their business does not require the extended 
credit which is necessary to the stockman and which the latter 
must have upon occasion or suffer losses through forced sale 
of unfinished produet which in the recent depression sent thou- 
sands of hitherto prosperous, conservative stockmen to irrep- 
arable financial ruin. I have the greatest confidence that the 
effect of the pending legislation and of the proposed legislation 
will be to stabilize the business of agriculture, making its posi- 
tion much more secure and very greatly strengthening its credit. 

FREIGHT RATES. 

T can not refrain in this connection from again, as I have 
done in the past, emphasizing the great importance to the en- 
tire country of further reductions in transportation charges, 
especially upon basic commodities, in order that a normal trade 
and commercial balance shall be restored, Whether, as fre- 
quently charged, the agricultural and live-stock interests were 
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discriminated against in the processes of deflation—and I firmly 
believe they were—is not now an issue, except for the effect 
that a knowledge of the fact may have on the future conduct 
of the bank and its attitude toward farm credit. But it is 
nevertheless true that 12 months before the prices of other 
commodities began any important decline the prices of farmers’ 
products as to almost every item were exceeding the speed 
limit on the toboggan slide, and it should be remembered that 
the order promulgating the increase of 25 to 35 per cent in 
freight rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission August 
20, 1920, was made when all manufactured goods were at the 
peak of high prices, while basic farm products had at that very 
time suffered declines in prices amounting to billions of dollars 
in the aggregate—a most striking and fatal coincidence. 

The preposterous folly, injustice, and utter futility of the 
horizontal percentage method of adjusting rates has never had 
a more forceful illustration than in the hardship imposed upon 
basic commodities as articulated in that particular order. It 
would seem that everybody in the United States is and has been 
for years fully cognizant of the impropriety, injustice, utter 
unfairness, and impracticability of this rule, unless perchance 
it may be the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The farmer is grandiloquently acclaimed in public speech and 
written essay “the backbone of the Republic.” But he who 
observes his treatment at the hands of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal reserve banks would naturally con- 
clude that he is the tail end so far as any fair recognition and 
consideration of his interests are concerned. 

I felt at the time the increase of 1920 was granted that it 
would curtail production, restrict traffic, and therefore would 
not produce revenue in any greatly increased volume. I have 


asserted here on this floor and in public speeches elsewhere | 


that excessive transportation charges were the greatest single 
obstacle in the way of returning prosperity. A rate the traflic 
will not bear can not be otherwise than injurious both to pro- 
duction and transportation. And 20 months of disastrous ex- 
perience has proven the soundness of that contention. 

But now at last comes this honorable body, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and in their Public Document No. 1392 
three commissioners declare in favor of reductions on basic com- 
modities. The entire report, as I interpret it, admits the futility 
of the excessive rates in Ex Parte Order 74; it repudiates the 
per cent horizontal method of fixing rates. Two consecutive 
sentences from the opinion of Chairman McChord, which I here 
insert as a part of my remarks, approve this statement: 

I think that the times and conditions plainly demand reductions in 
rates on all materials and products that are basic in industry and in our 
existence as a people to a level that business interests will recognize as 
the lowest avalon e for some time to come. Nothing less will quiet the 
prevalent unrest and agitation for lower transportation costs and en- 
courage the needed healthy flow of traffic, 

I have only to add that while reductions ordered will be 
helpful, I am, if possible, more strongly than ever of the view 
that further reduction in rates on basic commodities should be 
promulgated within the near future. 

To the American business man there is to-day presented a 
most hopeful and encouraging outlook. Our industrial and com- 
mercial interests are showing steadily increasing activity. The 
bonds of the Government are all at par or above from day to 
day. 

Speaking more especially of the products of the western 
farm and range the improvement in the past eight months is 
most pronounced. In the course of an experience of 50 years ac- 
tively engaged during all that time in the live-stock business— 
raising, feeding, buying, selling, and shipping live stock—I do 
not recall a year when there has been so complete a reversal 
of conditions favorable to agriculture, and especially the live- 
stock industry, as we have witnessed within the past 10 months. 
I shall consume little time in comparison, but if I may do so I 
will make this statement and challenge contradiction here or 
elsewhere—in this country one year ago to-day every cattleman 
and every sheepman, whether a rancher or a feeder, was at 
the brink of ruin. Every one of these men who said a word 
about the situation said it could be no worse. Every live-stock 
man was losing money. The Hon. CLaupe Hupspern, from the 
sixteenth Texas district, in a speech April 14, 1921, in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the emergency tariff hill then 
under consideration, cited an instance where a carload of sheep 
shipped from Donaldsonville, La., netted but $5.43 for the 
carload after paying the cost of marketing. Wool and mohair, 
important products of Mr. HupsPern’s district, were cited by 
him in the same speech as selling at that time at 10 to 20 cents 
per pound, Their cattle were selling at prices which spelled 
but one word, and that word was ruin. To-day all is changed, 

Any time in the past three months the same carload of sheep 
to which the gentleman called attention which netted $5.43 for 


the carload would have netted from $200 to $400 for the same 
carload in Kansas City. The wool and mohair then going 
begging for a buyer at 10 to 20 cents per pound is now snapped 
up at 35 to 45 cents per pound in the grease, almost treble 
the price of one year ago. His herds have been reorganized 
On a paying basis. In my own State of Kansas no such losses 
have ever been sustained as were sustained by the cattle and 
sheep feeders who sold fat cattle and sheep in the spring of 
1921. But to-day we are telling a different story. A letter from 
a constituent a few days back informs me that his business has 
never been more profitable than for the present spring. Well 
may the people of this great progressive country take courage. 
Much has been accomplished in the past year by legislation. 
The reorganization of the War Finance Corporation, the appro- 
priation of $25,000,000 additional revolving fund for the Federal 
land bank, the emergency tariff act, have all contributed to 
bring about a better and constantly improving situation, and 
lastly, the unconquerable spirit of the great American people, 
who are perplexed at no intricacy of conditions, who are never 
daunted in the face of difficulty, whose indomitable courage, 
whose arbitrary and unconquerable spirit has made them what 
they are, the wealthiest, the strongest, and yet the most just 
people in the world, has been an important, probably the most 
important, single factor in our remarkable process of success- 
ful economic, financial, and industrial readjustment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. APpLesy]. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as a member 
of the Banking and Currency Committee I did not look with 
much favor upon this proposition when it was first presented, 
but after listening to the testimony from the financial men of 
the country, especially from the South and West, and Mr. 
Eugene Meyer, of New York, who is classed as one of the leading 
financiers of the United States, I came to the conclusion that it 
was sound legislation and should be favorably reported by the 
committee. This bill proposes to extend the operations of the 
War Finance Corporation for one year. Of course, some of my 
friends say that I come from the East, and this is a southern 
and western proposition. My answer to that, gentlemen, is this: 
I came to the House of Representatives to legislate for the whole 
country. I have been convinced that the farming and agricul- 
tural interests of the United States need help at this time, and I 
am satisfied that when this particular bill becomes a law that 
the agricultural interests are going to be tided over a very seri- 
ous proposition. In my opinion many banks would have failed 
ere this had not the War Finance Corporation been in existence. 
Now, it has been stated that no loans have been made to the 
astern States by this organization. That is a compliment to 
those States. If our farmers of the East are in a position to go 
to their banks and get credit for their needs from their banks, if 
our manufacturing and transportation interests are able to re- 
discount through their banks, through the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, and get the accommodation they want, they are also taken 
care of, and it seems to me that legisfation of this character 
should not be based on any angle, North, South, East, or West, 
but the whole question is, Is this a fair proposition? A great 
many of these loans already made have been paid off and this 
system is functioning satisfactorily. Now a word of warning: 
I want to say to our southern and western friends that they 
ought not to encourage their constituents to borrow too much. 
It is very easy to borrow money, but hard to pay, but on the 
whole I think this proposed legislation is one of the many accom- 
plishments of which the Sixty-seventh Congress is going to be 
thoroughly satisfied, and while it is going to benefit the farmers 
primarily, yet indirectly all classes in the whole United States 
will be benefited. Gentlemen, I thank you. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. APPLEBY. I ask the privilege of revising and extending 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. JoNnEs]. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Agricultural Committee and representing, as I do, a district that 
is largely agricultural, I feel a very great interest in this bill. 
I have the honor to represent a district that is one of the largest 
cattle and agricultural districts in the United States, compris- 
ing 58 counties in northwestern Texas. 

We are creatures of custom all over this country. Whenever 
a new departure is advocated there is always some one to call 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
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names, They say it is paternalistic,.or populistic; or someother: 
But when you come to: analyze :the> preposition: 
that is before the House to-day, it does not’seem to me that you: 
can-make any real distinction: except inthe length of the: credit’ 
in extending credit to the producer andiextending» credit‘ to a: 


pet! aversion 


distributer who wants. to borrow: money: to: deat'in’ the: very 


products:in many! instanees;.or in'the-articles that are made frony 
the:products that-the farmer grows; As: a:>matter of fact; with’ 
short-time:commercial paper'the local bank-can go to.the reserve’ 
bank: and» redéscountithat’ paper and get ‘credits there'or ‘have’ 


Treasury notes: issued; for that matter, on this ‘short-term com- 
mercial paper as: security. 

Now, I do not see any good reason why the farmer whopro- 
duces: or: the stockman: who: produces: these things’ should not 
havethe’ same facilities extended him: by they Government it- 
self that :are extended ‘to commercial ‘paper: and ‘the commercial 
interests of«the:country. Why should we: not’arrange the ma- 
chinery for: production as ‘well'as the: maehinery for distribu- 
tion? Why should ‘not credit and Government: money be avail- 
able for those who are producing aswell as those whe are -work- 
ing after the production ‘is made? 

One:ofsthe: great: problems: in: this: country’ is»the problem of 
reducing: the spread between the: producer’ and’ the: consumer: 
Hveryone: recognizes: that; and it: has been’ said over and over 
and over ‘again-that one of the best ways to accomplish’ that ‘is 
to finance the producer in such a way that he can ship’his prod- 
ucts to the:market at the time when'the market ‘can best ‘accept 
those:produets:: There'is not any’ way:to eseape from that con- 
clusions Nowy, as:long as you finance or/adopt‘a financial system, 


and maintain it, that takes care’of ‘the man whose*purpose and’ 


business is.distribution; and atithe same'time you deny’ the man 
whois producing: the same: faeilitiesy you ‘enable the man who ‘is 
distributing:to maintain the spread, and at the: expense of both 
the: preducer and ultimate-consumer, 

Theo only: way ‘really: to»reduce the spread: between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer is toenable the producer to have a way 


to the ultimate: consumer, which :may:be one that: will not’ be’ 


used all the‘time: but one that’ will be open for: use. But, of 
course, if:the»producer'is»foreed to sell on’ a-glitted market as 
soon asihe has-produced, he: can never use an’ avenue that might 
be: open to: him: for ‘sale: direet to: the ultimate: consumer. I 
believe that it is necessary to maintain the machinery of distri- 
butions I:am: not! complaining that the financial system ‘isso 


arranged-as to.care:for that, but it:alse ought to be arranged so: 


as to care for the: producer in the same way-and after the same 
fashion. | Applause.] | ° 
It is amusing te hear some of the opponents of this measure 


deliver: themselves of: their: remarks and then ‘to observe their: 


position. on: other: matters. Some: of these same men seem to 
think. it is all right for the Government to lend money direct to 
the railways... They seem to think-it is ail ‘right*to grant ‘a sub- 
sidy to the private shipowners, and. by’ means of'a: high tariff 
to rob the many to enrich the:few, but they balk and kick out-of 
the. traces at simply providing a means of securing credit ‘on 
good: security to the farmers and: stock: raisers. Why is ita 
wrong prin¢iple of government: to arrange: credit facilities: for 
the. farmer, when it is a recognized principle: to lend the: com- 
mercial. interests of. the country? The Government ‘provides a 
fiscal system. Its credit facilities. should be available alike to 
all essential national activities. And until our:general financial 
system is so modified as to accomplish this:-end,: or until a per: 
manent system‘of agricultural marketing credits is devised, the 
present act. should be continued in operation. 

Mr. TOWNER... Mr. Chairman, 1 confess:I:am'somewhat sur- 
prised. that there has developed. any opposition to this bill. Itiis 
not to create a new activity. It'is net to embark: on a new 
enterprise; It. is not to try'a new experiment, It is: only to 
continue for another year the activities of the: War Finance Cor- 
poration.. It would have been necessary: in any ‘event to have 
continued its existence for another six: months in order that it 
might wind up its affairs in an orderly and provident. manner. 
But when: it was-realized. that this could better be.accomplished 
if. a. year’s time were given instead of the-six months-at first 
contemplated, and especially when it was understood: that it was 
very important that some systeny.should be instituted by legis- 
lation to. take the place of the service-now- being rendered: espe- 
cially: to the farmers by the War: Finance: Corporation,: it: was 
agreed: by. almost, all those interested: that a: year’s extension 
would ‘be: necessary; 

Mr: Chairman, the service rendered: by:the War Finance: Cor- 


poration in.a serious and trying:economic emergency has been»a: 


great .and. most effective service:; Lts-rewivab:and extension hawe- 
been of.great value net only,to farmers but tovall: business inter! 
estsiasnvell. Seae of usthoughtit-oughtito havedbegun earliary, 
and that it could have been more effective if more directly made 


available: Béthat‘asit ‘may, no unprejudiced: mind Dut will ad: - 
mit it has served a most usefut purpose at a time’ of great dis+ 
tress and‘ need:' 

The history of ‘the War Finance Corporation is most-interest- 
ing. It was created“in 1918, during’the war; to-furnish* money 
to’ industry’ and’ commerce’ for’ war~ purposes; Only about: 
'$60,000,000 was thus furnished.’ In 1919; after~the: armistice; 
our export trade«havingy greatly: decreased because of the in- 
ability, of foreigners to.finance their demands,.power. was. given 
the corporation. to finance: exports«. But little. was.dene at ‘that 
time.and. its. activities:soon ceased entirely. In-1920: the:foreign: 
demand seemed: increased and.a.resolution. was passed. to, revive. 
the. activities. of .the-corporation,. President Wilson vetoed. it, 
and..Congress -passed..it over. his veto, It was not until August, 
1921,. that. its,, benefits; were. effectively, extended to. producers: 
and dealers. im agricultural. preducts... 

Since. then: loans. hane, been made amounting: to, $355,000,000. 
Of the total amount. loaned :$107,000,000.-has:: been: already . re-. 
paid, se.there.is now. outstanding only: $247,000,000: Amounts 
paid in now.exceed: the amounts paid;out.. Every. day,and: week. 
and. menth. more is: collected; than:.is: loaned, sovthat; the. cor- 
poration is: new in p of: liquidation, and iby, the-end..of ‘the, 
period: of extension now.asked for everything will..be settled: 
And .all this without. any: cost: whatever. tothe General: Gov- 
ernment. 

The-beneficial effects ofithe operation.of'the:corporation when: 
made: available: for agriculture: were: almost:.immediately ap- 
parent: Exports:increased: and large shipments of: grain and 
cotten stimulated: the demand and increasedsthe ‘price, Inv 
creased: demand: for, these: staples -increased) thecdemand and: 
price for other farm: products. Sincerthat:timerthere has: been: 
a.islow but steady-increase?in: the:salésvand prices: of alk farm« 
products: It is; estimated: that: this: year’s: farm:'prodacts wiil 
bring: the: farmers at. least a billion: dollars):more: than . the 
products of last year. Other: faetors:: haves influenced «these: 
bettered: conditions, but. it .is.certain. the help, rendered: by. the 
War. Finance:Corporation had a large:part in; this. gneat: im- 
provement in conditions. 


WHAT IS °*CDASS 


I know: that: there: are.those: who-objeet : to. this: legislation, 
however much it may benefit agrieutture;, They; say:it is class: 
legislation. and therefore-indefensible:| One wenders what would: 
be: their definition of.“ class legislation.” All legislation that: 
is beneficial in its character will necessarily; benefit seme-more 
than others. We help industry, we help labor, we help banking. 
If help: te these is justifiable, why, i® agriculture, under condem- 
nation? Why is:it that. every, time, any. legislation, is proposed 
to help the farmer it is: demounced as-class-legislation? This 
Nation: in.. common. with every: other civilized. nation. in. the- 
world has established, its: Government toe promete the general 
welfare of its people, and. every, important interest.of:the peeple 
is.entitled. to its.encouragement and help,in time of need... Help, 
to any important interest. is. help. to: all interests, aud there-is no 
more important interest.in:the United. States. than agriculture. 
If the farmer can not produce, the food, and raiment of the whole 
people are not provided... If the: farmer can not. purchase; there 
will be no: market for the;manufacturer. If the graim:and cot- 
ton and meat and fruit of the farmer are notin demand,. trans- 
portation fails. To help. the farmer;helps.all.. It is-evident to 
ali unprejudiced minds: that.upon the prosperity of the farmer 
depends the prosperity ,of the Nation: And.so a benefit conferred 
upon the farmers, general in its nature, such as this.legislation 
is, and especially when no charge, is suaade upon. the Treasury, 
and no. burden. placed upon: the. Nation or upon any. individual, 
can not. justly be called. “ class legisiation.” Gentlemen who. 
condemn this legislation, should, to, beconsistent, condemn all 
legislation of this character. But they do not. It is only when 
the: farmer isto be benefited that.such legislation falls under 
their ban, 

We established the national banking system. Do gentlemen 
condemn that legislation? And yet it:was established primarily 
to. help: the -business and .commercial interests..of the country, 
Was: it’ paternalistic: and.. socialistic? We: went. further. and, 
established: the Federal.reserve system. Still more:paternalisitc. 
Still more of a gevernmental interference with: individualistic: 
activities.. But gentlemen-are not heard derouncing:that system: 
Then we established the Federal farm loan systemy:.ai direct 
interference: with legitimate. business:. Bub while: faint objec- 
tions, were. urged, against, its establishment, they, have, been, 

beneath::the:praise.and approvakiofthe:great body of; 
people. 

Im \facty.our whale: Agricultural ‘Department andthe: ‘Departs 
ment of Commerce and the Department of Labor are all un- 
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justifiable extensions of governmental activities, if this law is 
subject to objection for that reason. 

It must be evident that gentlemen are not justified in picking 
out legislation in the interest of agriculture and denouncing it 
as class legislation. It is to meet a national need, to remedy 
a national defect, and to bring a national benefit that this 
legislation is demanded and justified. 


A FARMERS’ CREDIT SYSTEM NERDED. 


A year ago the farmers of the United States were sorely 
stricken. Prices of farm products had not only dropped to the 
bottom, but below it. In many instances the home-market price 
was not one-half the cost of production. There was, of course, 
a general lowering of all war prices, but the farmers’ products 
were lower in proportion than any others, so that the price 
level of what the farmers were compelled to buy was much 
higher than the price level.of the things they had to sell. 

In this condition he was not able to decrease his indebted- 
ness, and was compelled to increase it if he could obtain credit. 
Just at this time the banks were notified by the Federal Re- 
serve Board that no more farm paper be rediscounted and that 
outstanding obligations must be paid. Then drastic enforced 
deflation, just at the time when the farmer was least able to 
stand it, forced thousands of farmers into bankruptcy and 
caused general distress throughout all agricultural sections. 

It seems to be the view of some that the farmer does not 
need and should not have credit. Others engaged in business 
need and must have credit, but the farmer should not go in 
debt. It must be evident from the slightest investigation that 
such a view is erroneous. If the farmer starts with a farm 


plant ready for operation he must nevertheless purchase seed, . 


hire labor, arrange for maintenance till crops can be produced 
and marketed, and provide for all.family needs in the mean- 
time. He needs to buy fertilizers to produce paying crops. He 
must buy live stock if he expects to feed. He must prepare 
for the labor demands of harvesting. 

The farmer needs three classes of credits. He must have an 
opportunity to use, where necessary, the ordinary commercial 
credit, on short-time paper, not exceeding six months, and usu- 
ally limited to 90 days. This credit can be procured and is now 
available at all commercial banks. 

The farmer also needs in common with other business enter- 
prises a long-time credit, usually extended in this country on 
real estate mortgage security. The period of these loans runs 
from 5 to 30 years. Such credit is now available to the farmer 
through private mortgage loan companies and through the Fed- 
eral farm loan system. 

There is also a third class, at least as necessary to the 
farmer in order that he may carry on his farm operations 
profitably and satisfactorily, and that is what may be termed 
“intermediate credit facilities.” And that class of credit has 
not been and is not now available. Its period runs from six 
months to three years. Such credits can not be furnished by 
the commercial banks, and the farmer should not be compelled 
to increase his mortgage indebtedness to secure them. 

In the past these credit demands have been very unsatisfac- 
torily supplied in two ways—commercial banks have granted 
credit for six months with promise of renewal for the required 
period. This is unsatisfactory and dangerous, for it depends 
upon the bank’s ability or desire to grant a renewal. At any 
expiration period of the short-time paper the bank may demand 
payment. The farmer is thus placed at the mercy of the bank. 
The bank itself may be unable to longer carry the credit, or it 
may be unwilling from mere caprice or personal dislike of the 
borrower to carry out its promise of renewal. More than this, 
it enables the bank to dictate when the farmer shall market his 
grain or his live stock. In this way the farmer is compelled to 
submit his judgment to that of his banker. 

It must appear evident that any system of credit that will not 
be long enough to cover the maturity of a crop or the prepara- 
tion of live stock for sale and the orderly and profitable market- 
ing of such products is inadequate. 

The other form of credit is even worse and more dangerous. 
It is easy to increase mortgage indebtedness in most instances, 
for farm property is the most valuable security for credit that 
can be offered. This increase may be effected in two ways. 
The original loan can be taken up and a new one with the added 
increase made. Or a second mortgage can be made for the 
needed increase. . 

With the added burden of increased interest charges and 
renewal charges, and the necessity of providing some means 
for reducing and finally paying these mortgages, when depres- 
sion comes, or untoward crop conditions, forfeiture and fore- 
closure are possible and in many cases are inevitable. While 
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mortgages appear a necessity, and while we should do all in our 
power to secure low interest rates and easy terms, still the 
mortgage is the farmer’s greatest burden and worst enemy, and 
everything possible should be done to avoid it and to make 
it the last credit resort. 

The Government through its national bank system and its 
Federal reserve system has provided. for all necessary. facili- 
ties for procuring and handling short-time credits. It has pre- 
vided through its Federal land banks and its joint-stock land 
banks for all long-time credits, It yet remains for the Govern- 
ment to provide an intermediate. system through which the 
farmer can procure credits of from six months to three years 
duration, 

In 1921 Congress created a Joint Committee of Agricultural 
Inquiry, which was directed to investigate and report, among 
other things, as to the “banking and financial resources and 
credits of the country, especially as affecting agricultural 
credits.” This commission consisted of five Members of the 
Senate and five Members of the House, able and especially quali- 
fied for such service. The commission have already made some 
very valuable reports and recommendations to Congress. 
Among these is a very able and valuable report on farm credits, 
with a recommendation for legislation to provide a system of 
intermediate farm credits to meet the defects which I have just 
discussed. A bill has been formulated and introduced in both 
Senate and House. 

The main features recommended for this legislation are: 

1, That the Federal farm loan act be amended so as to permit 
the Federal land banks to rediscount paper representing loans 
upon which money has been advanced to farmers which has 
been used or is to be used for agricultural purposes, having a 
maturity of not less than six months nor more than three years 
for national banks, State banks, and trust companies, savings 
institutions, and incorporated live-stock loan companies, and also 
to permit direct loans by the Federal land banks to coopera- 
tive associations of farmers organized under State laws, secured 
by warehouse receipts upon staple agricultural products. 

2. It is recommended that Federal farm land banks be per- 
mitted to establish separate departments for the purpose of 
issuing short-time debentures having a maturity of not more 
than three years, secured by loans of the kinds described in 
paragraph 1 above. 

In view of the fact that these short-time debentures will be 
materially different from the long-time bonds now issued by 
the farm land banks and will appeal to a different market, it is 
essential that the farm land banks should establish separate 
departments for the purpose of issuing these short-time deben- 
tures. That will preclude the possibility of a confusion of 
either the character or collateral of the long-time bonds and the 
short-time debentures. Necessary capital for the separate de- 
partment in the land bank so established shall be furnished 
from the Federal Treasury. 

8. As the rates of interest on short-time loans will in all 
likelihood differ from the rate of interest on the long-time 
loans made by farm land banks because of their maturity, it 
should be understood that the rates of interest on the loans 
recommended in paragraph 1 hereof and the rates of interest 
on the short-time debentures covering those loans need not 
necessarily coincide with the rates of interest on farm land 
mortgages and farm land bonds covering those mortgages made 
or issued by farm land banks. 

4, That the Federal reserve act be amended, if necessary, so 
as to permit Federal reserve banks to purchase debentures 
issued under the terms of this amendment under the same 
terms and conditions as now govern the purchase of farm loan 
bonds by Federal reserve banks. 

5. That the Federal reserve act be amended so as to permit 
Federal reserve banks to rediscount for Federal land banks 
or joint-stock land banks, with their indorsement, any loans 
made under the terms of paragraph 1 hereof, when within a 
maturity of six months, 

The farm land banks, not having any large fixed capital, 
must necessarily turn to the investment market for the sale of 
their bonds or debentures in order to provide working capital 
with which to make new loans. In view, however, of the sea- 
sonal nature of the requirements of the agricultural interests, 
it would not be practicable to require the farm land banks to 
borrow in this manner the amounts necessary to satisfy the 
demands of the farmers at their peak. For that reason it is 
believed that it is desirable, if not necessary, to permit the 
Federal reserve banks to rediscount for farm land banks loans 
made upon the security of agricultural products in the manner 
described’ in paragraph 1 hereof whenever these loans come 
within a maturity of six months. They will then be of a char- 
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acter and maturity of the kind which Federal reserve banks 
are now authorized to rediscount for their member banks. 

It is not believed that it will be advisable or necessary to 
permit farm land banks to become members of the Federal re- 
serve system in order to afford them this one facility, and, 
because of their limited working capital, the commission does 
not recommend that they be required to make any deposit with 
the Federal reserve bank as a prerequisite to their right to 
apply for the rediscount of any of the loans herein referred to. 

If these recommendations of the commission are approved by 
Congress, the result will be an extension of the powers of pres- 
ent existing agencies in such manner as will best be calculated 
to grant to the farmer immediate and effective credit facilities 
for that intermediate period for which there is not now suffi- 
cient available credit. The approval of these recommendations 
will, it is believed, effectively and safely bridge the present 
gap in the two kinds of credit without sacrificing any of the 
fundamental principles upon which both the farm-loan system 
and the Federal reserve system must rest. 

Until legislation can be secured which will provide in this 
or some other way for intermediate credits with from six 
months to three years maturity it will be unwise for us to dis- 
continue the War Finance Corporation. It is confidently hoped 
that Congress will, without delay, and at least within the 
period of extension granted, enact the necessary legislation to 
provide for a permanent intermediate system of farm credits. 
Such a system will impose no burden upon the people, for it 
will be entirely self-sustaining. It is greatly needed and will 
prove a national benefit. , 

For these and other reasons that might be urged the passage 
of this bill to extend the time one year for the continuance of 
the operations of the War Finance Corporation is entirely 
justified. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman on the 
other side use some of his time? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, unless this legisla- 
tion is favorably acted upon, the life of the War Finance Corpo- 
ration, in so far as making new loans is concerned, will end 
July next, and we will be thrown back upon the commercial 
banks and the credit which may be obtained from cattle loan 
companies operating on money received from the sale of their 
own notes to take care of agricultural ranch chattel credits. 

In a crisis such’ as confronted agriculture last year, and 
through which we have not fully passed, it was demonstrated 
that these credit-extending agencies could not be depended upon 
in such a time fully to meet the necessities of the farmer and the 
ranchman. The country banks themselves in such an emer- 
gency required for their own safety such an agency. The un- 
certainty of these times warns against dispossessing ourselves 
of any agency of proven efficiency. These are times which call 
for the maximum of caution and of preparation for any con- 
tingency which may be provided against. Aside from the direct 
beneficial effect upon the agricultural situation which the credit 
extended through the War Finance Corporation had, the effect 
was greater upon the general psychology of the situation. And, 
we must remember, gentlemen, that that thing which is wrong 
with*the world now is more mental than anything else. The 
world is not yet sane as measured by ordinary standards of 
world sanity. The extension of the life of this corporation will 
make the farmer and the stockman as well as the country bank 
feel more secure, That is of first importance now. 

I say this credit extending agency is of proven efficiency. 
Last year we confronted a situation in the agricultural and live- 
stock sections of the country, as viewed by the ordinary person, 
as hopeless and as helpless as could be imagined. Prices were 
on the toboggan, local banks were extended to the limit, and 
merchants to a very large extent had reached a situation where 
they could neither obtain nor extend additional credit. 

With regard to cotton, while there was a small crop in pros- 
pect, and the estimated yield continued to decrease, the price, 
notwithstanding that fact, continued to decline. Europe, which 
had taken a large percentage of our cotton, was out of the mar- 
ket in so far as quantity purchases with its own money was 
concerned. American mills were either closed down or running 
on very short time. The ability of local banks and of local 
creditors to extend the time of payment of obligations due them 
was exhausted. It was the judgment of well-advised men every- 
where that when the cotton crop came to maturity last fall it 
would be forced on the market under this demand for liquida- 
tion and would bring with it the entire American carry-over, 
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which was the largest in the history of the industry; and it 
was the judgment expressed by a group of important American 
cotton spinners called in conference in Washington that the 
price would probably go at around 8 cents. The fact of a small 
crop had no chance to operate on prices. I am not guessing 
about this. 

Immediately after the organization of the Joint Commission 
of Agricultural Inquiry, of which I was made a member, I made 
an extended trip through some of the more important cotton 
States, visiting both the areas of production and of manufacture. 
There was no hope and no courage among the people there. 
Their morale was absolutely at the breaking point. This was 
not limited to the farmers, nor to the country merchants, nor 
to the country bankers. It was the attitude of the city banker 
and of the cotton spinner as well. 

It was perfectly evident that if the Federal reserve bank 
system at that time should very greatly liberalize the redis- 
count privileges extended the country banks, already greatly 
obligated on their rediscounts, they would not be willing to add 
to those obligations. Not only were the credits of the banks 
frozen but the banking system there as a conduit to convey addi- 
tional credits from the Federal reserve system to the people 
who needed credit was frozen. It was perfectly evident that 
any attempt to supply additional credit solely through that 
agency would be as futile as would be an attempt to force 
water from a reservoir through a frozen conduit. That situa- 
tion could not be thawed out from the Federal reserve bank 
end. In such a condition it was necessary to construct a route 
around some of the banks in order to get money back to the 
people, which in turn could thaw out the credit condition of 
those banks and put them into normal functioning. The neces- 
sary relief could not be fed in through the banks. In many 
instances it had to go around them to the people in order to 
save the banks and restore their activity. 

Very soon after the War Finance Corporation had been fully 
authorized and equipped to begin its service I went again into 
this section for the purpose of trying to help bring about a 
united purpose on the part of the farmers and merchants and 
bankers of that section to stand resolutely together to save 
the country, to avail themselves of the credit possible of pro- 
curement from the War Finance Corporation and from the 
Federal reserve system, operating under a liberalized policy. 
Both were necessary, but I found that the fact that it was 
proposed by the War Finance Corporation that in the event 
the local banks could not function in extending the necessary 
credit to make possible the orderly marketing of that cotton 
crop tffe farmers could organize cooperative marketing associa- 
tions and, under proper conditions and restrictions, procure 
the necessary credit from the War-Finance Corporation, was the 
most powerful factor in reversing the psychology of that whole 
section of the country and in renewing its fighting spirit. It 
was the necessary supplement to and complement of the Fed- 
eral reserve system to take care of that situation, and the 
people recognized the fact and.felt themselves, by such a pro- 
vision, equipped to deal with the situation. It was necessary. 

In the early fall I also made a trip into the stock-raising 
section of Texas—an automobile trip of about 1,500 miles— 
holding numerous conferences with stockmen and local bankers. 
The situation, if possible, was worse in that section than in the 
ectton-producing sections. The large cattle-loan companies 
which held paper against many of the ranchmen were demand- 
ing immediate liquidation. This section is peculiarly a breed- 
ing section, and under the pressure being exerfed upon the 
ranchmen they were sending their calves and cows to the 
slaughter market. Their local banks were absolutely powerless 
to assist them. Those banks are banks of small capitalization. 
Many of thefh had reached the state of exhaustion where they 
could not longer provide credit for the payment of the grocery 
bills nor the cowboy hire of the ranches, and the cattle-loan 
companies were refusing in many instances to permit the re- 
tention by the ranchmen of any part of the proceeds received 
from the sale of cattle for the purpose of paying the operating 
expenses of their ranches, 

Gentlemen who are from the North and the East, from the 
industrial sections, where banks of large capitalization obtain, 
where the investors in securities reside, have no conception of 
the situation of an industry like the cattle industry of Texas 
was in last fall when their breeding stock, which is exactly to 
their ranches what the machinery of a factory is to the manu- 
facturing plant, was being forced from the ranches, and that, 
too, not to the feeders of the northern sections but to the 
slaughter market. With a poor market on one hand, pitiless 
pressure to sell on the other, with neither credit nor market, 
these men were literally being destroyed and the future beef 
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that connection, The problem is a big one, but the country will 
have to solve it or take dire consequences, which ewill inevitably 
follow the decline and decay of agricultural life in America. 

Closely, inseparably, connected with this imperative need is 
the necessity of working out an adequate marketing system. 
Our present system of marketing farm products is so imperfect 
that farmers often can not sell and consumers often can not 
buy what the farmer produces, though the farmer wants to sell 
and the consumer wants to buy the products. 

Think of millions needing and wanting what other millions 
in the same country have and want to sell, and yet the producers 
can not sell and the consumers can not buy.. When farm prod- 
ucts can be sold they must often go at starvation prices. When 
the consumers of them can buy at all, they frequently have to 
pay profiteer’s prices for what the producer sells for almost 
nothing. 

This situation must be met. The country has met other great 
difficulties and must meet this one. The Government can do 
much and must do it. The people must apply themselves to 
working it out. They must read about it in their farm papers 
and in the agricultural bulletins and publications of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. They must discuss it in their exchanges 
and market asso¢iations. The classes in agriculture in the 
public schools should study it continually until the younger 
men and women of the country understand it better than it is 
now understood and realize its vital importance. 

At the same time the Government, which encourages com- 
merce, banking, manufacturing, and all other activities, and 
aids in finding markets for other products, must concern itself, 
not spasmodically but with persistent, efficient determination, 
in the work of helping the producers to sell and the consumers 
to buy to the advantage of both and for the permanent and gen- 
eral welfare of the country. . [Applause.] 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I shall con- 
sume much time, but there are a few things that I should like 
to discuss of a general nature. I do not think we should fall 
out with our conservative friends who are afraid of measures 
of this kind, because they but reflect the natural conservative 
tendency of the American people. I have no personal fault to 
find with my good friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 
He is just as sincere as I am. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is one of the ablest and most distinguished Members of 
the House. Those of us who are associated with him personally 
know him to be not only a man of great ability but of fine 
character, and it is always a matter of regret when I differ 
with him. His viewpoint is the conservative viewpoint of the 
New England statesman. He simply overlooks certain funda- 
mentals. It is refreshing, of course, to a Democrat to hear a 
New England Republican protest against class legislation. 
Sometimes when I hear some of my New England friends pro- 
test against class and sectional legislation, when it happens 
not to be for the benefit of his section or class, I can shut 
my eyes and imagine I hear a Democrat speaking. It is a 
little incongruous to hear a New England Republican protest 
against class legislation, because the wealth and prosperity 
of New England has been built upon class legislation given 
them by the American Congress. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is a reason for that; the evolu- 
tion of the present credit system is but following the natural 
evolution of American business. What was the situation? In 
the beginning, when the American Colonies obtained their in- 
dependence from England, we were peculiarly an agricultural 
people. We were prosperous from an agricultural standpoint. 
But as soon as we gained our political independence we realized 
that a political independence was worthless unless we had eco- 
nomic independence, and the Colonies were still forced to buy 
their manufactured goods from England. So the statesmen of 
all parties in that day agreed that in order to establish an 
economic as well as a political independence for the American 
Republic they would foster by special class legislation manu- 
factures, so as to enable manufacturers to build up in the 
original thirteen Colonies the new Republic. That was a 
proper and sound policy, and I suspect if the statesmen of 
to-day were confronted with the same kind of a situation they 
would act as did their forefathers. 

So we started on the road of special class legislation for the 
manufacturers. The American thought, in spite of all its 
radical utterances at times, is always in the last analysis con- 
servative when it comes to final action. We talk a great deal 
and say many things that are radical, but when it comes down 
to action the American people through their representatives 
are conservative and slow. We gradually built up the great 
manufacturing enterprises and developed the independence of 
American manufacturers which not only enabled them to stand 
alone but to become the marvel and the wonder of the industrial 
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world and the pride of the American people. I say pride de- 
liberately. I think I know my own self, and I have not in me 
any jeolousy of the people. and the industries of other parts of 
my country. In my humble way in the study of American life 
and American economies I realize the fundamental proposition 
that all of our interests are interwoven, and it is to the 
benefit of the cotton grower of the South. and the wheat grower 
of the West that all parts of the country should prosper, because 
by. that prosperity we enlarge the purchasing power in the 
domestic markets of our products. The only thing we complain 
about is that sometimes people in other sections of the country 
are not as broad as that, and they do not realize that the best 
purchaser, the best market that the New England and the 
eastern manufacturers have is the farmer of the South and the 
farmer of the West, and therefore they should join us in our 
efforts to build up agriculture. Whenever disaster comes to any 
industry in any part of the United States all other parts suffer. 
So far as the Committee on Banking and Currency is concerned. 
when it comes to considering problems that involve the policy 
and the credit systems of the United States, we find ourselves 
very seldom divided on partisan or sectional lines. We try to 
think of the whole country. 

Getting back now to my first thought, while the manufac- 
turers were being built up and growing stronger and stronger 
with. the evolution of American business and world business, 
the credit needs of American agriculture became more acute. 
In the pioneer days what need did the farmer have for credit? 
American agriculture in those early days was largely a propo- 
sition of living at home and selling locally principally surplus 
stuff and getting what cash was needed. The farmer obtained 
what he needed in the mercantile market near by, purchasing 
the manufactured product, and his wants were few; but as we 
developed the American standard of living, as we developed our 
social organization, the need of the American farmer for things 
that were manufactured and that he did not produce became 
larger and larger. Even for the implements with which he 
pursued his husbandry he had to go more and more into the 
market for cash or credit with which to get them. Then as the 
world market developed and as American producers of wheat 
and cotton and manufactured articles further found their inter- 
ests interwoven with world markets, we found more and more 
the need of larger and more extended credit agencies. The 
Civil War produced the national banking system. That na- 
tional banking system, gentlemen will recall, is a demand de- 
posit banking system. Necessarily, therefore, it has to confine 
itself to short-term liquid paper that matures automatically 
within a short time, so that the commercial banker feels safe at 
all times in being able to meet the demands of his depositors 
should those demands become exceptional. What happened? 
As agriculture developed and its needs for additional credits 
became larger, was there any credit system built up? Oh, no. 
The American farmer found that he must go to the same credit 
window, to the same credit merchant, the short-term commercial 
banker, and there obtain his credit. In the very nature of things, 
with the philosophy of the system with which he had to deal, he 
was compelled to purchase that which was inadequate for his 
needs—that is, short-term credit—when what he needed in 
order to thrive and be independent was a credit that was com- 
mensurate with his needs, his seasonal néeds. 

The American cotton farmer needs a credit for 12 months. 
The wheat grower frequently needs a credit for 12 months and 
longer. The cattle grower—and though I have no very exten- 
sive cattle growing in my district I would be sectional if I 
did not think of him—in order to be independent and prosper, 
in order to add to the wealth of the American food supply, 
must have in some instances a credit of three years. Have 
we done that for him? Have we treated his needs with the 
same consideration that we have the manufacturers in my city 
of Fort Smith? I do not have to go to other parts of the coun- 
try to find the discrimination. We have built a commercial 
credit agency that gives my manufacturing friends in the city 
of Fort Smith greater facilities for their credit needs than 
are given to the farmer in the same county. It is against that 
class discrimination that I protest. I do not ask for class 
legislation for the American farmer. I only demand equality 
of treatment. During the years of my short service in this 
House, commencing with the original writing of the Federal 
reserve act, I insisted that commerce, industry, and agriculture 
stand side by side, and that the needs of all three should be 
recognized, each upon an equal footing, and that only by doing 
that could the American Congress meét not simply class needs 
but the needs of the entire public of the Nation. Those of you 
who were here at that time will remember that I insisted 
when the first proposal came that would limit the paper to from 
80 to 60 days that there should be adequate provision for agri- 
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cultural paper put into the bill, so that it might be discounted 
for a term of maturity of sufficient length to fit agriculture. 
The older Members here will remember the fight that I made 
then. And I do not recall this now for political purposes, be- 
cause IT have no opposition and I am not here to play politics, 
but I am thinking alone of the welfare of the United States. 
Finally we got six months’ paper, which was the best that we 
could do, and we were promised by the leaders of both parties 
that if I would stop my fight at that time, that in the next 
session of Congress the Congress should take up agricultural 
eredits. So far as the President of the United States, Mr. 
Wilson. was concerned, that pledge was kept, and he urged it 
in his message to Congress. We partially met the needs of the 
American farmer by establishing a land bank system. It was 
insisted then, and with some merit, that we ought not to inter- 
mingle the personal credit of the American farmer with the 
land bank interest and investment credits, and so the personal 
credit system was not taken care of, but that was put off until 
another day. 

Commissions of inquiry and investigation went on. My can- 
did judgment is that if the war had not come on the thoughtful 
men on both sides of the aisle would have evolved a scheme— 
safe, sound, certain, and reasonable—which would have met the 
personal credit needs of the American farmer by establishing a 
separate and distinct agency, not in competition with the short- 
time commercial banker, who too often in his shortsightedness 
thinks we who are advocating that are trying to destroy his 
pusiness—not that, but something of a credit system, well 
rounded, in which there was the same agency, the same facili- 
ties for every class and not simply for one or two classes. But 
the war came on and that fell through. Gentlemen, I am frank 
to say I have been more anxious—of course, you have got an 
excuse that since the war things are unsettled. We have pend- 
ing in the Committee on Banking and Currency several pro- 
posals—the King bill, the Strong bill, the Anderson bill, and 
others. If we had done what we ought to have done long ago, 
if we had established a personal credit system commensurate 
with the needs of the American farmer, we would not have 
had this legislation here to-day. I am for the extension of this 
because it is simply a stop-gip, the best you will permit, which 
will be of some benefit. But, gentlemen, if this Congress does 
not before this year goes around establish personal-credits ma- 
chinery for the personal credits of the American farmer, we 
will be derelict in our duty and we will still face the same emer- 
gency that faces us at this particular hour. Gentlemen, I have 
faith in my country. Oh, we are strong and rich and powerful. 
What a reflection upon the statesmanship of America that agri- 
culture, here in the most powerful and richest nation on earth, 
has been permitted to suffer the losses which it did suffer in 
the last two years. It is a reflection upon all parties and the 
statesmanship on both sides of the aisle, and the question is, 
Is American statesmanship bankrupt? If it is not, we can 
evdlve a proper plan and then pass it that will meet all the 
needs. 

Gentlemen, if you will do that you will do more to solve the 
problems of agriculture than anything else. The American 
farmer is the most conservative voter you have; he is the most 
industrious citizen you have in America, and the American 
farmer is the most law-abiding citizen you have. He does not 
ask for class legislation, he only asks for equality of treatment, 
and if you will give him the agencies by which he can work 
out his own salvation, by which he can meet his own needs, the 
American farmer will prosper and he will develop the food sup- 
ply of America, not alone to his own personal interest but he 
will do it for the welfare and the prosperity of the whole Amer- 
ican people. [Applause.] Gentlemen, in the solution of this 
problem you gentlemen of New England have just as much at 
stake as we have, because, as I said in the beginning, the farmer 
of the Wheat Belt, the farmer of the Cotton Belt, the farmer of 
the cattle-growing territory, they are the best customers you have 
for your manufactured goods, and if you want to avoid the 
charge of class legislation then you can no longer delay meet- 
ing the needs of agriculture along this line, and if you do it, 
gentlemen, within the next 10 or 20 years that lie before us 
the American people will rejoice in the greatest prosperity that 
has ever blessed a people since the dawn of history. Now, let 
us get together and do it, and do it at once. Let us quit this 
thing of every two years, about campaign time, talking about 
farm credits. Let us do it and quit talking about it. Now, I 
want to say that I do not say this in any partisan spirit here, 
because gentlemen will concede that I have not played politics, 
In the committee I have joined with Republicans and I have 
joined with Democrats, and I want to say this much to you: 
You Republicans are in complete contrel. You not only have 
the right te frame the legislation but the responsibility rests 


with you, and I want to say to you in the solution of that 
problem, in working out such a system of credits for the Amer- 
iean farmer, I can pledge te you the united support of every 
Democrat on this side of the aisle. We are with you. 

We recognize it as the most pressing problem confronting 
Congress, and in behalf, not alone of the farmers as a class, but 
in behaif of stability and business ty of the Nation 
as a whole, I plead with you to hasten m the solution of that 
probiem and solve it in the only possible way by giving the 
American farmer an independent, ample system that will meet 
his long-term personal-credits needs, [Applause.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask leave for my col- 
league, Judge Branp, who is a member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and who is very much in favor of this 
bill, to extend his remarks in the Recorp. He is in the Hall, 
but does not feel strong enough to make the request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] 
asks unanimous consent that his colleague from Georgia [Mr. 
Branb]} have leave to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Judge 
Branp himself being indisposed at this time. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TrncHer]. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I am sure everyone appre- 
ciated the speech just made by the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Winco]. I fio not know that any particular one should be 
censured that an industry like agriculture was not taken care 
of when they adopted a financial system for this country, but 
I am glad to know that my friend from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] 
protested against the enactment of the Federal reserve system 
when it left agriculture out. 

There is not any question in the world but that the subject 
of credits for agriculture that will accommodate the producer 
in season is a complicated and a hard one, and that it has 
taken considerable time to work it out. I recall the first ses- 
sion I was here that Mr. Morgan, of Oklahoma, every time he 
got on the floor talked on that subject. I know the complica- 
tion the Committee on Banking and Currency are confronted 
with in this matter, and I am glad te know that there is a de- 
termined movement now in that committee, as well as at the 
other end of the Capitol, toward the end that the class legisla- 
tion which has been our history in the past is to be done away 
with, and that agriculture is to come into its own and have the 
same treatment in our economic system in this country that 
other industries and other businesses have. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not want the gentleman to create the im- 
pression that I thought the Federal reserve act was not benefi- 
cial to the American farmer. As-a matter of fact, thoughtful 
men, both Republicans and Democrats, thought we went as far 
in that act as was safe and sound to the American banking 
system. 

Mr. TINCHER. What I said was this, that I wanted to com- 
pliment my friend here. The fact is that that was class leg- 
islation, was known to him at the time, and he protested. If 
that protest had been heeded no doubt the farmer would not 
have suffered as he did by reason of the deflation forced by the 
system after the war. [Applause.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I believe a careful analysis 
of the applications made to and the loans made by the War 
Finance Corporation indicate the great need for an intermedi- 
ate system of rural credits which will give relief to the agri- 
cultural interests of this country. 

Now, the operations of the War Finance Corporation have not 
been confined entirely to the agricultural interests. Loans have 
been made to the railroads of the East and to some of the South- 
ern railroads, They have been made to the rapid transit com- 
panies in New York City; loans have been made to the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works; loans have been made to the International 
Harvester Co.; and loans have been made to the cotton farmers 
of the South and to the cattle farmers of the West. Loans have 
been made to all classes of industrial institutions and banks, 
both National and State, in this country, and to some public 
utilities. So that the uses of the War Finance Corporation have 
been pretty general. While the larger amount of the loans have 
been made of late to the agricultural interests, at the same time 
they have been of indirect benefit to all lines of industry in this 
country. 

Now, the Federal reserve system takes care of the commercial 
banking system of the country. It does provide in a limited 
manner for the handling of paper which has a maturity up to 
six months’ time. It has and is now giving great relief to the 
agricultural interests in the country. There is not any ques- 
tion about that. The farm loan system which has been organ- 
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ized has made loans throughout ‘the country to the farmers for 
a long-time period, to an extent of something over 

and there is a gap between what that system is doing and the 
Federal reserve system, which must be taken care of. We have 
discussed it at different times here, and, as I said yesterday, 
the committee are considering plans to give this relief. I be- 
lieve we can assure the people that there will be enacted within 
the year proper legislation to cover this, and what I mean by 
that is a system similar to the Federal farm loan system, or 
-perhaps an amendment to the farm lean system or the Federal 
reserve system, which wiil provide a system through which 
these intermediate credits which are desired by the farmers can 
flow in an orderly manner into the investor’s hands. It may be 
necessary that some capital be contributed by the Treasury, but 
I believe it has been demonstrated to us that if the Federal 
farm loan system can finance its loans to the American farmers 
to the extent it has on a capital of $50,000,000, that a capital 
of $50,000,000, or not to exceed it, would take care of the short- 
time rural intermediate credits we are discussing here. I be- 
lieve we are on the eve of the formation of a plan which will 
give this necessary relief. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I realize this is only tem- 
porary legislation. I want to know if it was the expectation of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency to act upon the Strong 
bill or the Anderson bill at this session of Congress? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that we are 
considering all the propositions that are before the committee. 
We have not singled out any one of them. It will probably be 
a composite of suggestions that may be contained in the several 
bills, 

I called attention yesterday to a bill that I introduced, H. R. 
11763, which provides credit relief. It may be that this will be 
the bill, or a modification of it. But I would not want to say 
to the gentleman that we are going to repert out. any one specific 
bill at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. But from those bills you hope 
to work out a longer term of credit for the farmers and stock- 
raisers? 

Mr. McFADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said during this debate about 
winding up the affairs of the War Finance Corporation, I 
believe that no further extension should be granted for the 


continuance of this corporation. It is a powerful central 
bank, governmentally controlled, and all the capital furnished 
by the United States Treasury and under improper manage- 


ment might be so administered as to do great evil. The 
way to discontinue its operations is to provide a proper means 
te take care of the intermediate credits, and then this can be 
done. I hope that this may be done without Treasury aid by 
private capital, somewhat in the same manner as joint-stock 
land banks are now organized, with proper governmental super- 
vision. If Treasury aid is necessary provision should be made 
to return the capital as soon as possible to the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, for the information of the Members of the 
House I am going to put in the Recorp at this point an analysis 
of the bill to which I have just referred. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the analysis referred 
to by the gentleman from Pennsylvania may be inserted in the 
Recorp. [After a pause.] The Chair hears no objection. , 

Mr. McFADDEN.. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that the 
bill H. R. 11763, tmtroduced in the House by me on May 23, 
1922, contains two parts. Title I of the act contains certain 
amendments to the Federal reserve act designed to adapt the 
Federal reserve system more nearly to the needs of the agricul- 
tural sections of the United States. ‘Title II is substantially 
the bill heretofore introduced by Senator Caprrr—Senate bill 
8563—providing for a system of live-stock financing. It is 
believed that the two parts of the bill when taken together con- 
tain a fairly complete program of agricultural-credits legisla- 
tion. The two parts of the bill should be considered separately. 

TITLE IL, 

Sections 1 and 2 of Title I of the bill substitute for a brief 
paragraph, in section 13 of the present Federal reserve act, 
a new section to be entitled section 13a, containing a full 
statement of the conditions under which agricultural and live- 
stock paper shall be eligible for Tediscount with Federal reserve 
banks, 

The new section provides that notes, drafts, or bills of ex- 
change issued or drawn fer an agricultural purpose or based on 
live stock shall be eligible with a maturity of not exceeding 
six months. In this respect the present law is not changed. 
The new section provides, however, that where agricultural 
paper is secured by warehouse receipts covering readily mar- 
ketable and nonperishable agricultural preducts it may be 


eligible for rediscount with a maturity not exceeding nine 
months. It is also provided that loans on the security of live 
stock which is being fattened for market—generally termed 
“feeder loans” as distinguished from loans on breeding 
herds—shall be eligible for rediscount with a maturity not ex- 
ceeding nine months. It is believed that these changes wiil 
go far toward adapting the machimery of the Federal reserve 
system to the needs of agricultural communities without at the 
same time sacrificing in any degree the liquid character so 
essential to Federal reserve discounts. 

To guard against the possibility of a Pederal reserve bank 
investing teo large a proportion of its assets in six and nine 
months paper, it is provided that the Federal Reserve Board 
may limit the amount of paper of six and nine months’ maturi- 
ties which any Federal reserve bank may discount. It is also 
provided that the Federal Reserve Board may prescribe regula- 
tions designed to insure that nine months warehouse-receipt 
paper discounted by member banks is issued as part of a pro- 
gram of orderly marketing, and not for speculative holding. 

The new section 13a also clarifies the eligibility of notes 
of cooperative marketing associations issued to finance advances 
to their members or expenditures of the associations for agri- 
cultural purposes. As recently interpreted by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the present Federal reserve act leaves the matter 
in considerable doubt. 

Section 8 of the bill reduces the minimum capital necessary to 
render a State bank eligible for membership in the Federal 
reserve system. It is provided that in towns the population 
of which does not exceed 6,000 inhabitants State banks may 
be admitted to membership if their paid-in capital is at least 
$30,000, and that in towns the population of which does not 
exceed 3,000 inhabitants State banks may be admitted to mem- 
bership if they have a paid-in capital of at teast $15,000. In 
each case, however, as a condition of membership, there will 
be filed with the Federal Reserve Board adequate undertakings 
of the bank and of its principal stockholders that they will 
within three years increase their capital to the present statu- 
tory limit of $50,000 in towns not exceeding 6,000 inhabitants 
and $25,000 in towns not exceeding 3,000 inhabitants, 


TITL® ft, 


This title represents an attempt te put livestock financing 
on a sound and permanent basis, so. that credit can be made 


.available to the live-stock industry upon reasonable terms, beth 


as to interest rate and maturity. 

The conditions which make such legislation necessary at this 
time were explained by Eugene Meyer, jr., managing director 
of the War Finance Corporation, in dis recent testimony before 
the House Committee on Banking’and Currency. He explained 
that live-stock financing had never been on a sound basis, 
Ranchmen have been compelled to berrow money upon 90-day 
or six months maturities to finance a turnover to from two to 
three years. As long as renewals could be obtained there was 
no difficulty. But in a time of credit stringency, banks would 
refuse to renew; new funds would be unobtainable, and breed- 
ing herds, immature and unfit for slaughter, would be forced to 
market. Even where live-stock financing was done in the first 
instance threugh live-stock loan companies the same condi- 
tiens were encountered, fer these lean companies were in turn 
obliged to obtain funds by rediscount with commercial banks. 

These conditions emphasize the need of a longer term of 
credit for breeding herds. A ranchman should be assured when 
he purchases or replenishes his herd that the meney he. has 
borrowed for the purpose will be available until he can repay 
it out of the orderly marketing of the increase. 

With these objects in mind, it is proposed that a system of 
rediscount corporations be established, to be knewn as Federal 
live-stock finance corporations. The Federal Farm Loan Board 
is authorized to divide the continental United States into from 
5 to 10 districtsjto be known as live-stock districts, and may 
organize a Federal live-steck finance corporation in any district 
upon application of five or more eligible live-stock loan com- 
panies in the district. 

Any live-stock loan company with a paid-in capital of 
$100,000 or mone. 6 Seite for membership in the system, and 
entitled to the t privileges therein provided, and as a 
condition of membership is required to subscribe to capital 
stock of a Federal live-steck finance corporation in an amount 
equal to 25 per cent of the paid-in capital of the loan company. 
Paper eligible for rediscount must be secured by chattel mort- 
gage on live stock having a market value at least 50 per cent 
in excess of the face amount of the note secured thereby. The 
live stock must have been inspected in accordance with regula- 
tions to be drawn up by the Federal Farm Lean Board. Such 
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live-stock paper may have a maturity of not more than one year 
with provision for renewal of such paper up to three years 
from its original date. 

Any member live-stock loan company is entitled to rediscount 
with a Federal live-stock finance corporation eligible live-stock 
paper in an amount not exceeding five times its paid-in capital 
stock. The bill contemplates that the capital of the loan com- 
pany, aside from the amount necessary for current operations, 
shall be maintained in safe and readily marketable securities 
instead of being invested in loans, as has been the custom 
among loan companies in the past. It is therefore provided 
that in addition to the 25 per cent of a loan company’s capital 
stock which is invested in stock of the Federal live-stock finance 
corporation, a further sum equal to 10 per cent of the amount 
of all paper rediscounted by the loan company shall be in- 
vested in United States securities and pledged with the Federal 
live-stock finance corporation as additional security. This 10 
per cent invested in United States securities will be available 
in the event that unusual expenditures must be made in an 
emergency to protect and preserve the live stock forming the 
principal security. The remainder of the loan company’s capi- 
tal stock is to be retained by the company for operating needs. 

In order to obtain funds to finance their rediscount opera- 
tions, it is contemplated that Federal live-stock finance cor- 
porations will issue bonds, secured by eligible live-stock paper, 
and by the 10 per cent deposit of Government securities above 
mentioned. The bonds will have maturity of from one to three 
years, <nd any bonds issued up to June 380, 1925, will be tax 
exempt. Thereafter they will be taxable. It is believed that 
with the conservative provisions for security, and the additional 
backing of the capital stock of the rediscount corporation and 
of the live-stock loan company, such paper will be readily mar- 
ketable at a relatively low rate of interest. 

In order to assure purchasers of these bonds of the integrity 
of their security, it is provided that there be appointed by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, for each Federal live-stock finance 
corporation, & Federal custodian who will act as chairman of 
the board. The bonds will be issued under a collateral trust 
agreement between the Federal custodian and the corporation, 
which will require the Federal custodian to certify upon each 
bond issue that the required securities are in his possession; 
that they are accompanied by inspection reports indicating that 
the property has been inspected in accordance with regulations 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board; and that he has an opinion 
of counsel that they are in proper legal form. It is not contem- 
plated—as is the practice in the case of Federal farm-loan 
bonds—that the actual mortgages will be submitted to the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board in Washington. 

It is provided that the rediscount rate charged by a Federal 
live-stock finance corporation shall be not less than one-half of 
1 per cent and not more than 1 per cent in excess of the rate 
at which bonds are sold. In addition, the live-stock loan com- 
pany is authorized to charge 14 per cent in excess of the redis- 
count rate, besides a reasonable inspection fee, to be regulated 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

In addition to the capital stock in a Federal live-stock finance 
corporation subscribed by the member corporations, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to subscribe temporarily an 
amount of capital stock equal to 25 per cent of the subscriptions 
of member corporations. It is provided that the Government 
subscription wil] be retired out of earnings within a reasonable 
time, 

Capital stock in a Federal live-stock finance corporation 
will receive out of earnings 6 per cent cumulative dividends. 
Earnings in excess of 6 per cent will go into a surplus fund 
until the fund amounts to 25 per cent of the subscribed capital 
stock. Thereafter all excess earnings will go, first, to retire 
the stock subscribed by the United States; second, to pay an 
additional dividend of 2 per cent; third, to increase the sur- 
plus of the corporation until it equals the subscribed capital, 
and any amount in excess to the United States as a franchise 
tax. 

In considering the effectiveness of this bill the following 
points should be borne in mind: 

1. The bill is not designed to take over the whole live-stock 
loan business of the United States. It contemplates that much 
of this business will still be conducted through local banks, 
through nonmember live-stock loan companies, or through 
other sources. There will still be a substantial amount of live- 
stock paper, which Goes not comply with the technical require- 
ments of the bill with respect to margins, and so forth, but 
which on account of the financial condition and character of the 
maker of the paper is entirely safe from a banking viewpoint, 
and it is expected that this will find its way,as it has in the 
past, into the normal banking channels. The purpose of this 
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live-stock paper, complying with definite standards upon which 
investors can rely, can be used as a means of raising a sub- 
stantial amount of funds at reasonable rate, and upon terms, 
with respect to maturity, which will render it unnecessary 
for the borrower to concern himself every 90 days or six 
months with renewals. 

2. Except for a temporary and limited use of Government 
funds for capital stock of the corporations, the bill does not 
contemplate the pledging of Government credit or the lending 
of Government money. The functions of the United States Gov- 
ernment, as contemplated in the bill, are substantially re- 
stricted to the supervision and safeguarding of the security, 
and the regulation of the terms upon which bonds may be 
issued. In this respect the bill follows the analogy of the 
Federal farm loan act. 

8. Title 2 of the bill is confined exclusively to live-stock 
financing, and does not attempt to set up any new machinery 
for general agricultural credits. It is believed that the financ- 
ing of live stock, especially so far as the breeding herds are 
concerned, requires a special machinery of its own. It is im- 
practicable to finance seasonal agricultural operations by 
means of bond issues, just as it is unsound to finance the 
three-year turnover of a ranchman out of banking funds rep- 
resenting demand deposits. A farmer engaged in raising com- 
modities for the market can nct tell in advance precisely when 
he will need his money, sor can he anticipate when he will be 
able to sell his products and repay the loan. Current agri- 
cultural financing should, therefore, be provided by a modifi- 
cation and expansion of our banking system rather than by 
new machinery based upon the sale of bonds in the invest- 
ment market. Moreover, to the average investor a standard- 
ized security, such as would be provided by bonds based solely 
on live stock, is greatly preferable to a mixed security. It is 
believed that the addition of general farm paper to the security 
provided in the bill would greatly diminish the salability of 
the bonds. 

4. The bill renders bonds of the Federal live-stock finance 
corporations tax exempt, but only in so far as they are issued 
on or before June 30, 1925. It is believed that tax exemption 
will be of great assistance in setting the machinery on its 
feet. At the same time it is recognized that a permanent 
policy of permitting tax-exempt issues of this character is 
open to serious objection. It is believed that by the time the 
bonds will, under the terms of the bill, become taxable, the 
system will have had an opportunity to establish itself on such 
a basis that funds will be available at reasonable rates with- 
out the artificial stimulus of tax exemption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence of section 23 of the War 
Finance Corporation act, approved April 5, 1918, as amended, is amended 


to read as follows: 

“Suc. 23. That noterithetending the limitation of section 1, the ad- 
vances provided for by section 21 and section 22 of this act may be 
made until July 1, 1923.” 

Sec. 2. That the last sentence of section 24 of such act as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Advances or purchases may be made under this section at any time 
prior to July 1, 1923.” 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That the time during which the War Finance Corporation may make 
advances and purchase notes, drafts, bills of exchange or other securi- 
ties under the terms of sections 21, 22, 23, and 24 of the War Finance 
Corporation act, as amended, is hereby extended up to and including 
May 31, 1923: Provided, That if any application for an advance or for 
the purchase by the War Finance Corporation of notes, drafts, bills of 
an or other securities is received at the office of the corporation 
in the District of Columbia on or before May 81, 1923, such eae 
may be acted upon and approved, and the advance may be made or the 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or other securities purchased at any 
time prior to June 80, 1923. 

“Sc. 2. That the second paragraph of section 12 of title 1 of the 
wee ames Corporation act, as amended, be further amended to read 
as follows: 

“The power of the corporation to issue notes or bonds may be exer- 
cised at any time prior to January 31, 1926, but no such notes or 
bonds shall mature later than June 30, 1926.’ 

“Suc. 3. That paragraph 3 of section 15 of title 1 of the War Finance 
Corporation act, as amended, be amended by striking out at the begin- 
— said _— the words ‘beginning July 1, 1922,’ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the words ‘ beginning July 1, 1923.’ 

“That paragraph 4 of said section 15 be amended by striking out at 
the beginning of said poregtepe the words ‘After July 1, 1922,’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘After July 1, 1923.’” 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I do this in order to comment 
briefly upon the observations made by the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Townes]. For the sake of historical accuracy, and not to 
engage in controversy at all and not to criticize, but in order 
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erly deseribe its: genesis, I would like to suggest to the — 
man from Iowa that he misunderstood the circumstances 

he suggested that the purpose of this bill is to: furnish oor for 
liquidating the business.of the War Finance Corporation. Under 
the act loans made for export purposes. can. be renewed for: five 
years, and under: the change that was made in extending it to 
the field of agricultural banking, if I may call it sueh, prevision 
was made. for a renewal of leans for three years. Therefore, 
there is no: oecasion for this: bill at thig time in order to liqui- 
date. 

The bill is being enacted in order that the corporation: may 
make absolutely new loans after the Ist of July. It is giving 
12 months more to this. corperatien to engage in. new: business. 
The present business cam alk be handled under the law, and 
there will be ample:time for it. It will be unfortunate if read- 
ers of the Recorp, im attempting to understand the situation, 
should gather from what was said yesterday and what has been 
said to-day that the purpose of this law is to: wind up the affairs 
of the corporation. The purpose of the law is to. permit new 
business: to. be tramsacted: between the ist of July this year and 
the. Ist of July next year. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlemam yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think the gentleman misunderstood: my 
statement. The statement I made was, if L remember: cerrectly, 
that it would have. been possible for the. War: Finance Corpora- 
tion to have: had an extension of six months. Of course; the 
gentleman. understands. that. that does not. mean, that they could 
wind. up these. long-time loans. Provision was. made in the 
original act for that, I did not say that the only purpese of this 
extension was to give them time to wind up their affairs. I 
said. that for the reason that there had been no. provision. made 
for an intermediate credit system to take the place of this 
it was necessary that they should have a longer time. 

Mx. LUCE. With. the last statement of the gentleman, Mr. 
Chairman, I do not take issue, I simply wanted to: get into 
the Recorp the fact that neither in his: letter te the President 
nor in. his statement. to. the Banking and, Currency Committee, 
if my recollection is correct, did Mr. Meyer ever suggest the 
desirability of more time for the purpose of winding up the 
business, There are other reasons that have not been as yet 
commented upon, but this extension is net for the purpose of 
convenience in liquidation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr, CROWTHER rose, 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized 
in opposition to the amendment. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama ig receg- 
nized. 

Mr: STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, broadly speaking, the whole 
question under consideration since the termination of the war 
with respect to the Finance Corporation act has been the ques- 
tion of the liquidation of the business of the corporation. 

The War Finance Corporation was: established originally to 
assist in the conduct of the war, and after the termination of 
the war the question presented to has been when and 
how best to terminate the activities of the corporation without 
disturbing and upsetting the business interests of the country, 
which, of course, had felt to a great extent the influence of the 
use of the vast amount of capital making up the stoek of this 
corporation. So that it can not be accurately said that in the 
bill now before us an effort is made. to venture upon as a new 
field of, banking and to set up a new banking scheme by which 
loans are to be made directly with capital supplied by the Gov- 
ernment. The question with. which, we are dealing is when it 
will be wise and prudent and, practicable to have the War Fi- 
nance Corporation wind up its affairs and quit business with- 
out disturbing unnecessarily and unwisely the business of the 
country. We think, many of us, that it was wise, in the dis- 
turbed condition following the war, to make use of this great 
agency of the Government to afford credit te aid in the exporta- 
tion of American products, beth from factory and farm, and 
later to use this fund and this, instrumentality for the purpose 
of affording credit te the agricultural interests of the country 
that were suffering peculiarly as the result of the conditions 
growing out ef the war. Nobody expects that this is to become 
a permanent thing. It is only thought that we will try to 
utilize it until we can establish some system that is adapted 
permanently to accomplish the purpose of affording stable eredit 
agencies to the agricultural, interests of the Nation. 

I do not mean by that that the Government will undertake, 
as it does ia the matter of the War Finance Corporation, to. 
afford the eapital; but that a plan may be worked’ out whereby 
the farmers of the country may assemble their assets and utilize 
their resources for the purpose of obtaining credit in the open 
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market. We should by all’ means ereate: some agency: adapted 
to. this work and: enable the farmer to obtain credit adapted 
to his needs, both in volume and in terms and’ interest rates, 
We must selve- this problem and put the farmer upen an equal 
footing with the merchant and manufacturer in credit facili- 
ties: Not by direet Government loans but by a banking agency 
under Government supervision and safeguards suited to his 
needs. Let us do this without further delay. But let us not 
terminate the War Finance Corporation until we have some- 
thing to take its place. We must not risk any more shocks 
a ee to agriculture in existing conditions. [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. The question is om agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McPADDEN. Mr. Chairman, f move that the ciimsitaihsis 
do now rise and report the bill with the amendment to the 
House with favorable recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN: The gentleman. from Pennsylvania moves 
that the committee do now rise and report the bill with an 
amendment to the House, with the recommendation that the 
amendment be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the: Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. CamPpsetr of Kansas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee, having had under consideration the 
bill (S. 2775) to extend for one year the powers. of the War 
Finance Corporation to make advances. under the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to. amend the War Finance Corpora- 
tion act, approved April 5, 1918, as amended, to provide relief 
for producers of and dealers in agricultural products, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 24, 1921, had directed him to 
report the same back to the House with an amendment, with 
the recommendation that the amendment be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was. agreed to. 
oe The question is on the third reading of 

€ DL 

The bill was ordered to a third reading: and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. McFappEN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill, was, passed. was_laid. on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 

To Mr. BRennan (at the request of Mr. Micnenzr), indefi- 
nitely, on account of ilMmess in his family. 

To Mr, Lxon, fer one week, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Vrxson, for 10 days, on. account of important business. 


ENROLLED JOINT BESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on .Enrolted Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolution of the following, title, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

EL. J. Res. 339. A joint resolution making available funds for 
repairing and restoring levees on the Mississippi River above 
Cairo, Til. 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr.,Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to file 
a. conference report on the Post Office appropriation bill for 
printing in the Rrcorp. It will be ready shortly after the ad- 
journment of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from [linois asks unani- 
mous consent to file for printing in the Recorp under the rules 
a conference report on the Post Office appropriation bill at any 
time up to midnight to-night. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, I presume the 
gentleman has consulted with the ranking minority member? 

Mr. MADPEN. We all agree. 

Mr. WINGO. All right. 


REPORTS OF NATIONAL BANKS, 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I have a privi- 
leged resolution here providing for the consideration of another 
bil’ from the Committee on Banking and Currency. Im order 
to save time I ask unanimous consent for the consideration of 
House bill 8996, and that the general debate be limited to 20 
minutes, 10 minutes on a side. 

Mr. DOWELL, What is the purport ofthe bill? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Limiting the number of re- 
ports-required to be made by national banks in any one year, 
reducing the number from five to three. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of House bill 
8996, and that the general debate be limited to 20 minutes, 
10 minutes in favor and 10 minutes against the bill. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 8996) to amend 
paragraph 440, section 5211, act of June 3, 1864. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. The 
Chair thinks it is a fair interpretation of the request which 
was granted that the House should go into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CaMPBELL] will 
take the chair, 

Accordingly the House resolved itsélf into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 8996) to amend paragraph 440, section 
5211, act of June 3, 1864, with Mr. Camppect of Kansas in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the first reading of the 
bill will be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, all this bill does is to 
change one word in section 5211 of the Revised Statutes. It 
changes the word “ five” to “ three,” which applies to the num- 
ber of reports that the Comptroller of the Currency is author- 
ized to ask in each year from national banks. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I deeply sympathize with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CrowrHer], who charges that 
all leading Republican American newspapers are against the 
pending tariff bill and says there is a growing sentiment in the 
country against protection. 

The gentleman had to go away down to Texas for the only 
persons he could find that indorsed the pending tariff bill, 
which, of course, is not the old protective tariff but is an out- 
right prohibitive tariff. He asks, “ When are we going to have 
a tariff law?” I ask the gentleman the question himself, 
“When are you going to pass the tariff bill?” The gentleman’s 
party has an overwhelming majority in this House and in the 
other end of the Capitol, and every business man in America 
would like to know just when this do-nothing, wiggle-wobble 
administration is going to settle down to the major problem 
which confronts them, which is the matter of taxes, and one 
of the major tax measures is the tariff bill. I do not know 
what is going on behind the Republican scenes. The gentleman 
lifted the curtain a little bit. He must understand why we are 
kept here all summer. Nobody knows when we are going to 
get through. The Republicans are quarreling behind closed 
doors, each one fighting for his own special privilege. That is 
the trouble when you get to indulging in class legislation. They 
fall out among themselves when it comes to a division of the 
swag; and so this Republican administration, like the famous 
snake railroad— 

Wiggles in and wobbles out, 

And leaves the people all in doubt, 
Whether, in its zigzag track, 

‘Tis going west or coming back. 

The gentleman talks about the election. He said something 
about that, and he had the wisdom to predict that the only 
hope of even the protectionists lies in a Democratic Congress. 
That is true. A Democratic Congress could exercise more in- 
telligence in enacting even a protective tariff bill than this 
administration and this Republican Congress have thus far ex- 
ercised, because a Democratic Congress would possess both in- 
telligence and courage. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman wants to know when we 
are going to have a tariff bill. I will tell him that under the 
present rules of the other body we shall have a tariff bill just 
as soon as the Democratic windjammers get through. 

Mr. WINGO. Democratic windjammers? What about your 
Republican windjammers? Why, you have the votes in the 
Senate. The Republicans of the Senate took eight months 
behind closed doors, excluding the Democrats, to report the 
bill, and now you can not get a majority of the Republicans to 
stay on the job much less approve the monstrosity, which the 
gentleman himself admits is condemned and ridiculed by even 
leading Republican newspapers. The more it is studied, the 
more disgusted even Republicans are. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO, Yes. 


Mr. GARNER. It took them eight months to windjam by 
Republicans behind closed doors in order to get the bill out of 
the committee to the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, the gentleman from New York 
confesses that even under gag rules, with the distinguished 
present occupant of the chair [Mr. Campseti] at the head of 
the Rules Committee, under this administration most of the 
bills, even those which are privileged, must be considered under 
special gag rules so that the Republican Members may “ hog 
tie” themselves in advance in order that they may be protected 
against their own weakness. 

The gentleman confesses that under this administration with 
a big majority in both Houses and with the genial gentleman 
at the other end of the avenue in charge of the party, you can 
not find out what you want to do, and when you think you 
have found out; you are lacking in either the intelligence or 
courage to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, now that the merits of the 
bill have been so thoroughly discussed, I ask that it be read for 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 440 of section 5211 of the act 
of June 3, 1864, as amended, 1877, be amended to read as follows: 

“ 440, Every association shall make to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency not less than three reports during each year, according to the 
form which may be prescri by him, verified by the oath or affirma- 
tion of the presees or cashier of such association, and attested by the 
signature of at least three of the directors. Bach such report shall 
exhibit in detail and under appropriate heads the resources and liabilti- 
ties of the association at the close of business on any past day by 
him specified, and shall be transmitted to the comptroller within five 
days after the receipt of a request or requisition therefor from him, 
and in the same form in which it is made to the comptroller shall be 
published in a newspaper published in the place where such association 
is established, or if there no newspaper in the place then in the one 
published nearest thereto in the same county at the expense of the 
association, and such proof of publication shall be furnished as may be 
ae, y comptroller. he comptroller shall also have power to 
call for special reports from any particular association whenever in his 
judgment the same are necessary order to a full and complete knowl- 
edge of its condition.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
and ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
on the subject of agricultural credits, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill without amendment to the 
House, with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Campsert of Kansas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 8996, and had directed him to report the same back 
to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossmen: and third 
reading of the bill. 

The biil was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. McF'appEn, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
18 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, June 5, 
1922, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


622. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, report on preliminary examination and survey of 
Lake Washington ship canal, Washington (H. Doc. 324), was 
taken from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
trations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. Res. 357. A 
resolution directing the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Post Office Department to investigate the feasi- 
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bility of furnishing market prices of cotton, corn, wheat, live 
stock, and dairy products by radiophone to the farmers; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1064). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. O’CONNOR: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 1690. An 
act to correct the military record of John Sullivan; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1063). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 11886) authorizing the ac- 
ceptance of the proposal of Henry Ford for the completion and 
leasing of the dams and hydroelectric plants at Muscle Shoals 
and for the purchase of nitrate plant No. 1, nitrate plant No. 
2, the Waco Quarry, and the interest of the Government in the 
Gorgas Warrior River steam plant, all in the State of Alabama, 
dated May 31, 1922; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 11887) providing for loca- 
tion, entry, and patenting of lands within the former Uncom- 
pahgre Indian Reservation in the State of Utah, containing 
gilsonite, or other like substances, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. WILSON: A bill (H. R. 11888) extending jurisdiction 
of the Mississippi River Commission ; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 11889) providing for the sale 
and disposition of lands within the former Uncompahgre In- 
dian Reservation in the State of Utah containing gilsonite or 
other like substances; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Maryland, urging the passage of House bill 
10734 ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 11890) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles Wilson; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 11891) granting a pen- 
sion to Ella H. Candy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 11892) granting a pension 
to Laura M. A. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11893) for the relief of 
Marion F. Wade; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11894) for the relief of Thomas R. Pow- 
ers; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAYS: A bill (H. R. 11895) granting an increase of 
pension to William H. Hayes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 11896) granting a pension to 
John L. Williams; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KUNZ: A bill (H. R. 11897) for the relief of Ovid 
Lemieux and Joseph M. Caulfield ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 11898) 
granting an increase of pension to Caroline Kinsloe; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 11899) granting a pension to 
Sylvester Condon ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 11900) for the relief of 
First Lieut. Claude L. Gamble, Quartermaster Corps, United 
States Army; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5881. By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolutions adopted 
by the twenty-ninth convention of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, assembled in Houston, Tex., rela- 
tive to the proposed steps to be taken by the Government re- 
garding Alaska ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

5882. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of Poplar Grange, No. 359, 
Porterville, Calif., urging the election of farmer stockholders as 
officers of the Federal land banks; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

58838. By Mr. BURTON: Evidence in support of House bill 
11875, granting a pension to Alice L. Byers; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 


5884. By Mr. CLASSON: Petition of John O. Miller and 
others, of Mariette, Wis., for the establishment of a Jewish 
— homeland in Palestine; to the Committee on Foreign 

airs. 

5885. By Mr. DUPRE: Resolutions of Order of Eastern Star, 
Grand Chapter of Louisiana, in behalf of the Sterling-Towner 
bill; to the Committee on Education. 

5886. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of F. L. Dunne & Co., 
Boston, Mass., protesting agaimst paragraphs 1109 and 1110 of 
House bill 7456 ;.to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5887. By Mr. HAYS: Petition of Fred Stuart, of Ava, Mo., 
and 86 other citizens of Douglas County, in favor of passage of 
Senate bill 3310 and House bill 7213; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

5888. By Mr. JAMES: Resolution adopted by the Bresbytery 
of Lake Superior at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., indorsing Senate 
Joint Resolution 31, relative to enacting uniform laws on the 
subject of marriage and divorce; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

5889. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Commercial Standards 
Council, New York City, urging the passage of House bill 10159 ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5890. Also, petition of Devoe & Raynolds Co. (Inc.), New 
York City, relative to paragraph 62 of House bill 7456; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

5891. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Seward, Seward County, Nebr., protesting against the 
passage of House bill 9753, or any other Sunday bill; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5892. By Mr. RIDDICK: Petition of residents of Dodson and 
Gallatin County, Mont., urging passage.of the Towner-Sterling 
bill; to the Committee on Education. 

5893. Also, petition of veterans of the Spanish-American War, 
Bridger, Mont., urging that adjusted compensation bill be 
amended to give bonus to Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. a 

5894. Also, petition of farmers of Aloe, Power, Emory, Enid, 
and Fairfield, Mont., urging the revival of the United States 
Grain Corporation ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5895. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of Immanual Congregational 
Church, West Winfield, N. Y., protesting against a treaty which 
will return the Armenians to unrestricted Turkish control; to — 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

5896. By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: Petition of Mr. B. Blue- 
stone and Mr. I. B. Williams, Rison, Ark., favoring adoption of 
a resolution for establishment of the national Jewish homeland 
in Palestine; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5897. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of citizens of Norristown, 
Montgomery County, Pa., favoring-the Bursum bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

5898. Also, resolution passed by the Pennsylvania State Cham- 
ber of Commerce at its annual meeting, October 11, 1921, favor- 
ing the adoption of the amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States concerning nontaxable securities; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

5899. By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Resolutions adopted by the 
Hecla Commercial Club urging the passage of the Sweet bill, 
relative to State railway commissions; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5900. Also, resolutions adopted by the Aberdeen Commercial 
Club, favoring the passage of the Sweet bill, relative to State 
railway commissions; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

5901. By Mr. WOODYARD: Memorial relative to completion 
of river improvements in the Ohio River; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 


SENATE. 


Monpay, June 5, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana obtained the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
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The reading clerk ealled the roli, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Borah Frelinghuysen 
Brandegee Gooding 
Cameron Hale 
Capper 
Caraway 
Colt 
Culberson 
mins 
Curtis 
Dial 
Dillingham 
Rdge 


Smoot 
Sterlin 
Sutherland 
Swanson 


T 
Underwood. 
Walsh, Mass, 
Sa Mont, 


arren 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 
Willis 


McKinley 
McLean 


Nelson 
wherry 

Nicholson: 

Oddie 


Pi 
pips 
Pittman 


Rawson 
Sheppard 
Ernst La Foliette Shortridge 
Franee McCumber Simmons 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce the meecessary ab- 
sence, on account of illness, of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Fiercner]. I ask that this notice may continue during the day. 

Mr, CURTIS. Tf desire to state that the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Fifty-four Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, I have agreed for a moment or 
two to yield to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, La Fon.errr]) 


Harris 
Harrison 
Heflin 
Johnson, 
Jones, N. Mex. 


Kello: 
Kendrick 
es 


to call up a couple of resolutions in which he is. interested and |, 


which he assures me will take no time for debate. 
NAVAL OIL RESERVE LEASES. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Presiitent, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration, of Senate Resolution 294. I 
am certain it will lead to,ne debate and that it can bo disposed 
of immediately. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tion for information. 

The reading clerk read the resolution submitted by Mr. La 
Fo.nerre and reported from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trel the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as follows: 

Resolwed, That 8. Res, 282 is hereby amended by. adding at the end 
of said resolution. the following : 

“That the said committee is hereby authorized to sit and perform its 
duties at such times and — as it deems. necessary or proper and te 
require the attendance of witnesses by. subpeenas or otherwise; to re- 
cee the production, of books, papers, and documents; and to employ 
counsel, experts, and other assistants, and stenographers, at a cost not 
exceeding $1.25 per printed page. ‘The chairman of the committee, or 
any member thereof, m inister oaths to witnesses and sub- 
penas for witnesses; and every person duly summoned before said com- 
mittee, or pe A subcommittee thereof, who refuses or fails to obey the 
process of s committee or appears and refuses to answer questions 

rtinent to said investigation shall be punished as prescribed by law. 
the agua of said investigation shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate on vouchers of the committee or subcommittee, 
signed by the chairman and approved by the Committee to Audit and 
Contre the Contingent Expenses of the Senate,” 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator which 
committee will conduct the investigation? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Committee on Publie Lands and 
Surveys is to carry on the investigation. This is an amend- 
ment to the resolution directing the investigation regarding the 
leasing of certain naval oil reserves and especially the Teapot 
Dome in Wyoming. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 


The Secretary will read the resolu- 


PRICES OF CRUDE OIL AND GASOLINE. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I now ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate Resolution 295. I will take a 
moment to state that it is an amendment to the resolution in- 
troduced by the junior Senator from Tennessee, (Mr. McKELLaR] 
directing the Committee on Manufactures to make an. investiga- 
tion into the prices of crude oil and gasoline. I introduced 
the present resolution as an amendment to that resolution and 
had it referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. It was reported back favor- 
ably on Saturday, and I now call it up and ask for its present 
consideration, 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


‘ Rietenky That Senate Resolution 292 is hereby amended to read as 
Ollows: 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, be, and it is hereby, authorized and instructed to inves- 
tigate and report to the Senate as early as possible— 

“ First. The stocks of crude oil, gasoline, and other petroleum prod- 
ucts at refineries or elsewhere in the United States at the end of each 
Rene. for the years 1920, 1921, and 1922, and the holders or owners 

ereot,. 

“Second. The prices of crude oil, gasolime, and other petroleum prod- 
ucts during the several months in said years and their tieng to. each. 

“ Third. Whether or net. the recent increases or other recent changes 
in the prices of gasoline or of other petroleum products have becn 
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made generally or uniformly, by. all, companies, and whether there have. 
been marked local differences in the price changes made, 
poura oe profits of companies refining and m petroleum 
—— United States. for the years 1920, 1524, and the half of 
* Fifth, Whether there is any natural reason for the changes of 
prices of crude oil, gasoline, and of other petroleum products, or 
wh © there has been: any underst or agreement between various 
oil companies to raise or d  pnices,, or whether there are any 
conditions of ownership or contro! of oil eee er of refining and 
marketing facilities in the nearer in, amy. p: of the country or branch 
of the ess which: prevent, effective competition. 
“Sixth, And all such facts as bear upon the recent changes fin prices 
of crude oil, gasoline, or other petroleum products or upon any other 


of the. foregoing matters. 

“The said committee is hereby authorized to sit and perform its, 
duties at such times and places as it deems necessary or proper and 
to require the attendance of witnesses by subpenas or otherwise; to 
require the production: of boeks, papens, and; decuments; to. employ 
counsel, experts, and other assistants; and to employ stenographers, 
at a cost not $1.25 pen printed The ehaipman: of the 
committee, or any member thereof, ma nister oaths. to witnesses 
and sign subpenas for witnesses; and every person duly summoned 
before said’ committee, or any subcommittee t ereof, who refuses or 
fails te obey the, process of said committee, or appears and refuses to 
answer questions pertinent to said investigation, shall be punished as, 
prescribed by law. The expenses of said investigation shall be paid 
from the eontingent fund of the Senate on vouchers of the committee 
or subcommittee, signed by the chainman, and approved hy the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate.” 


PROPOSED. MERGER OF STEEL. COMPANIES. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 


‘a communication, fromthe Federal Trade Commission relative 


to. the proposed merger of certain steel companies, in response 
to Senate Resolution 286. The communication will be referred 
to. the Committee on the Judiciary and printed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Mr. President, the communication just 
laid before the Senate is very short. I had an opportunity to 
see it, and I ask to have it read. It will take but a few 
moments, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, Mr. President, I would like to 
proceed, Can, not, the letter be read later on? I have already 
yielded. pretty. well te my friend. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTSE., It would take not to. exceed 10, minutes 
to read, it, but. if the Senator is anxious to proceed I will wait 
until he has concluded, and then I shall take the floor and read 
the communication into the Rxecorp. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I will be obliged to the Senator if 
he will do that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Very weil. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the ¢con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to prowide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, there were two 
eourses open te the Republican members of the Finanee “om- 
mittee with reference to the discussion of the pending amen- 
ment, and whichever course: was chosen we were bound to. be 
more or less at a disadvantage from the beginning because of 
the ability and the imsistence of the oppesition. 

One course was to refrain from debate. We had been led 
at the beginning to believe that our friends, the enemy, did 
not intend that this bill should be passed until a short time be- 
fore the election. We still believe that. So if we indulged in 
debate we but played into their hands, and, in a sense, helped 
to filibuster our own bill. Believing that this measure when 
passed and placed in operation would justify itself, we chose 
the opposite course and determined to refrain almost wholiy 
from debate; but, having chosen that course, it was not free 
from difficulties, for the reasen that Senators upon the other 
side insisted upen asking questions of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McO©umper], and the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor}. 
Thus pressed with questions, those Senators could not fail to 
respond, because if they had chosen such a course they would 
have been charged either with ignorance or with mendacity or 
with purposely declining to debate the great proposition for 
which they, above all others, stood as sponsors on this floor. 
So it was not altogether possible for them to refrain from de- 
bate. They felt compelled to answer questions, and therefore, 
later on, to, explain items and schedules of the bill. This, of 
course, has all taken time; and yet it is quite evident that 
this bill is not to be passed until shortly before the elections; 
and itis my present view that our friends will permit it to be 
passed then. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President-———- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield te the Senater from Ohio? 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do. 

Mr. POMEREND. As one Member on this side of the Cham- 
ber, I certainly shall not consent to a filibuster; but in view of 
the fact that the discussion of this bill began on April 20, 1922, 
and we have now been, perhaps, six weeks in the discussion, 
and this side of the Chamber is charged with a filibuster, and 
in view of the further fact that the House of Representatives 
began consideration of the bill on January 6, 1921, and it took 
from January 6, 1921, until April 11, 1922, to get a report from 
the Finance Committee, let me ask the Senator in all candor, 
Is he quite fair when he charges Senators on this side of the 
aisle with a filibuster and an effort to delay? Might we not 
with more force charge Senators on the other side with being, 
perhaps, guilty of some sinister purpose when they have taken 
this long time to get the bill into the Senate? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, that is a fair 
question from a fair-minded man, and I shall be very much 
pleased to answer it. 

In the first place, everybody knows that all revenue legisla- 
tion must originate in the House of Representatives, and that 
after the internal revenue tax bill had been passed by the 
House of Representatives and brought over here it was the 
unanimous verdict of the country and the consensus of opinion 
in the Senate that the consideration of the tariff bill should be 
temporarily suspended by the Finance Committee until the 
internal revenue legislation was out of the way. We followed 
that course, and, as I now look back upon it, I think wisely. 
Of course, it took a great deal of time to formulate the revenue 
measure and it took a great deal of time to pass it through the 
Senate. Immediately after that the consideration of the pend- 
ing measure was resumed by the Finance Committee. 

That committee labored assiduously and unremittingly from 
9 o'clock every morning until 5 o’clock or 5.30 o’clock every 
evening in the consideration of the measure. We found un- 
toward conditions; we found unusual situations; the com- 
merce of the whole world was in a chaotic condition; values 
were uncertain; costs were. changing; prices were shifting. 
We labored as no other committee has ever labored within 
my knowledge of legislation to get at the real facts, to find 
the basic truths. After we had thus labored we brought forth 
this bill, which I believe under all the circumstances to be the 
best balanced tariff bill in all respects that has ever been 
introduced into the American Congress. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, there is room for an honest 
difference of opinion on that subject. I agree with the Senator 
from Indiana that Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
have had very great difficulty in coming to a- conclusion; I 
judge from what has been said on the floor of the Senate as 
well as from what has been said to me by individual members 
of the Finance Committee in private conversation that Repub- 
lican Senators have had very great difficulty among themselves 
in coming to a conclusion; but allow me to suggest that the 
difficulties which confronted my distinguished friend from 
Indiana and his associates also confront the Members on this 
side of the Chamber. If it took the majority of the Finance 
Committee all these long months to give birth to the bill 
which is now before us, it seems to me that a reasonable time 
at least ought to be allowed the Senators on this side of the 
Chamber, who are just as sincerely patriotic as are Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber, to discuss and consider 
the bill. 

I have judged from some of the things that have been said 
by certain Members of the Senate that, in the judgment of 
a few of them, Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
have a monopoly of all the brains and all of the honor and 
all of the integrity which is in the Chamber. I am not re- 
ferring, of course, to my distinguished friend from In- 
diana on that branch of the subject. It does seem to me, 
however, that we on this side ought to have at least a fair 
opportunity to discuss some of the questions involved in this 
measure. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I shall not make 
reply to the last insinuation of my friend, but as to the first 
part of his interrogation, which is worthy of reply, I desire to 
say that the able Senator from Ohio is a lawyer, and what he 
wants to do is to have as much time to argue the case as it 
takes to get the evidence before the jury. That is never done, 
and never ought to be done. Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber spent four days discussing the tariff rate on vinegar 
and three weeks in discussing the chemical schedule. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

-The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield, 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I do not desire to get into any 
partisan debate this morning; what I want is to get through 
with the business of the Senate; but I desire to remind the 
Senator from Indiana that the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations -worked on the Army appropriation bill for 
six solid weeks all day long. There was a great difference of 
opinion among members of the committee, including the major- 
ity members themselves. Nevertheless we worked hard and 
reported to the Senate a bill carrying over $300,000.000 and 
involving a number of questions that would have ordinarily, 
perhaps, taken weeks to discuss in a legitimate manner, and we 
got that bill through the Senate in less than half a day. The 
reason the bill was passed through the Senate in that time 
was because the minority members of the committee were try- 
ing to get through with the business of the Senate in a short 
time. 

I do not know any Senator on this side of the Chamber who 
wants to filibuster. So far as I am concerned, and so far as 
the Senators who I hear discuss the question are concerned, we 
want to get through with this bill. If it is a good bill, as the 
Senator from Indiana says it is, he ought to be glad to have all 
the discussion which can take place on it, in order to let the 
country ascertain how good a bill it is. For my part, I think 
it is the worst tariff measure that has ever been thrust into the 
Senate. I think we ought to discuss it, but I am not willing to 
filibuster, and the Senators on this side are not willing to fili- 
buster, and it seems to me Senators on the majority side can 
have very little argument to use in favor of the measure when, 
instead of defending the bill, they come here and charge that 
we are indulging in a filibuster, when the Rrecorp shows that 
we are not. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, the instance cited 
by my friend from Georgia recoils upon him and destroys his 
own argument. For six weeks the Committee on Appropria- 
tions labored with the Army appropriation bill. It was a 
measure of vast importance and contained a large number of 
items and appropriated a great sum of money, but it was not 
partisan, and it was, therefore, passed in a day. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield; but I am going to quit 
yielding, because I will not get through to-day unless I do. 

Mr. HARRISON. I should like to say that in the preparation 
of the Army appropriation bill both Democratic and Republican 
members of the committee were present; they participated in 
the deliberations of the committee in the consideration of the 
bill, whereas the preparation of the pending tariff bill was con- 
fined to the majority members ef the committee when it came 
to writing the bill, and the Democratic minority were not per- 
mitted to come in. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. There never has been a tariff bill 
in the entire history of tariff legislation since the beginning of 
the Civil War, and even before, that was not formulated pre- 
cisely as the pending bill has been formulated, by the members 
of the majority, because, being a partisan question, they have 
the right to formulate it along partisan lines and to express 
the party thought and opinion in the-bill. That is precisely 
what we have done. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, before the Senator 
from Indiana quits allowing interruptions, will he not allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I certainly shall. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Is it true, as has been rumored, 
that the Finance Committee heard the same delegations repre- 
senting the same manufacturing interests again and again and 
thus killed time? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. It is not true. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I would not have asked the ques- 
tion if I had not been told so by the leader on the other side. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Well, we are all leaders over 
here, and, of course, I do not know to what leader the Senator 
from Georgia refers. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. That is the reason why they do 
not lead. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Perhaps we do not lead as Demo- 
crats are led; but we get on in mass formation and we always 
run ovér the other fellows when the day of battle comes. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. They have not been doing it very 
much here of late. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
does fairly well. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator means that they 
are now trying to run over the people by this bill, I presume, 


A majority of 7,000,000 votes 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I desite ‘to refer 
briefly to the difficulties which confronted the members of the 
Finance Committee when the consideration of the bill was 
begun in the Senate. As I have said, we could choose one of 
two courses: One was to decline to debate in order to insure 
the passage of the measure; the other was to debate, and 
therefore play into the hands of the opposition, who, we be- 
lieved then and believe now, do not intend that this bill shall 
pass until shortly before the election. I believe as firmly as 
I am standing on my feet here that if this were now the ist 
day of October the opposition to the passage of the bill would 
melt into nothingness and that we would be permitted to put 
it through. : 

The reason is this: Up to this time the opposition has had 
the newspapers. The forces which attack always get the ear 
of the newspapers, The other side may or may not, but cer- 
tainly the side attacking is heard where the side that defends 
may not have a hearing. So up to this time those who have 
attacked, the assailants of the measure, have taken up most 
of the time of the Senate and have occupied most of the space 
in the newspapers. Therefore they have gotten their side of 
the controversy before the people. If there be something of 
misinformation about it and something of misunderstanding 
about it, it behooves us to correct it, notwithstanding some lit- 
tle time it will take to do it. 

Senators, we all go back—those of us who are old enough 
personally and those who are not old enough go back tradi- 
tionally—to 1890, when the McKinley bill was passed just a 
month before the election. . 

We all know the result to the Republican Party and to the 
great leader himself, Mr. McKinley. We remember the tactics 
that were pursued by our Democratic friends in that campaign, 
and if an opportunity is given they intend now to do the sane 
thing, for they do not propose to give this‘measure a chance 
to justify itself by actual operation in the United States. We 
recall that they went over McKinley’s district, and that they 
sold tin cups, or attempted to sell them, for 50 cents apiece, 
and coffeepots fer $1.50 to $2 apiece, and wash boilers for from 
$5 to $6 apiece, and when questioned about such outrageous 
prices they said, “ Well, this is the result of the McKinley 
tariff on tin which your candidate for Congress has put on that 
product in his tariff bill.” My friend over there smiles, but 


he knows that just as well as he knows that I am talking 
about it, and I was in the district at the time and campaigning 
as a young man and saw it myself, and I know its disastrous 


effect; and yet what was the final result? The final result 
was, as the world knows, that within five years we were mak- 
ing in the United States all the tin that we consumed in the 
United States. We had literally picked up that industry in 
Wales and transported it over to the United States. We were 
employing American laboring men and paying them a higher 
Wage than was ever paid in Wales, and investing American 
capital, and adding te the thrift and prosperity of the Amer- 
ican people. That is what happened. Im other words, that bill 
did not have a chance to justify and vindicate itself in the 
eyes of the people. 

What was done in 1890 is precisely what our friends on the 
other side intend to do to-day. If they believed that this bill 
is as vicious and as illogical and as inequitable and as un- 
American and as immoral as they say it is, they would get out 
of the way and let us pass it in the next 15 minutes, with one 
roll call. There is not a shadow of doubt about it on earth. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President-— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senater from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do, 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Does the Senator from Indiana 
mean to say that smiles upon this side should be put on the 
tax list? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I have listened to 
the speeches made on the other side with very much interest, 
though not with grave concern. I have heard them all before. 
During the last four or five days I have taken occasion to run 
back over the tariff discussions beginning with 1824, again in 
1828, and in 1832, and on up to 1840, and then the tariff bill 
of 1846, then the McKinley law, and then the Payne-Aldrich 
law. I could lift bedily the speeches made in many of. those 
debates and place them in the Recorp of to-day and attribute 
them to Senators on the other side, and I would not miss five 
sentences in most of the speeches made—precisely the same 
charges, precisely the same prophecies, precisely the same pre- 
dictions, and all with the same inevitable result. Six times in 
the history of the United States free trade has dissipated our in- 
dustries, paralyzed the arm of labor, and put capital on crutches, 


and six times the protective tariff system has resuscitated our 
industries and brought prosperity te a stricken people; and 
the same speeches were made on the other side every time, anid 
they are being made to-day. 

In 1897 we passed the Dingley law, and the Dingley law was 
the highest in its rates of any law we ever enacted in the his- 
tory of the country. Under the McKinley law the average ad 
valorem was 47.72 per cent. The average free and dutiable was 
25.17 per cent. Under the Dingley law the average ad valorem 
was 47.78 per cent; the average free and dutiable was 26.18 
per cent, 

Under the Payne law the average ad valorem was 41.21 per 
cent, 6 per cent less than under either of the previous laws, and 
the average free and dutiable was 20.18 per cent, 6 per cent less 
than under the Dingley law, and 5 per cent plus less than under 
the McKinley law. So under the highest law ever passed in the 
history of the United States, my fellow citizens, we prospered 
as no other people ever prospered in all the recorded h 
of time, and we came out of a condition as deplorable as any 
nation had ever known; for the administration of Grover 
Cleveland, with its free trade bill, cost this country more in the 
loss of Wages and more in the decline of prices and more in the 
shrinkage of values than the Civil War in America, with all 
the loss that it entailed upon the people and wpon the indus- 
tries of the Republic. 

I want now for a little while to show what some of our Dem- 
ocratic friends at that time said was going to happen under 
the operation of that bill, precisely the words used now, exactly 
the language employed now, talking about a higher bill than we 
propose here, for the rates in that bill were higher than those 
we propose in this bill; and oh, the dismal tales of woe, and oh, 
the direful prophecies, and oh, the freezing terrors that were 
going to grip the Republic if that awful law was fastened upon 
the helpless people of the Nation! Just the same old wail and 
the same old prophecy, always singing in a minor key, like an 
owl that sits on the limb of the dead past and hoots the same 
old dismal hoots that have been hooted for 150 years of Amer- 
ican progress. 

Senator Vest said-—and he was some orator and some states- 
man, just as dead wrong on this tariff question as the mother 
that stands on the bank of the Ganges and throws her babe in 
to appease the wrath of some nonexistent god. What did he 
say about it? He said: 


I plead, of course, to deaf ears, so far as this Chamber is concerned. 

I wish our friends on the other side would come to that same 
conclusion now. 

I plead, of course, to deaf ears so far as this Chamber is concerned, 
and I have not the gift of special prophecy; but I tell my friends on tke 
other side, continue this thing and you will repeat history as it occurred 
after the act of 1890. ‘There is an fnstinct of fair play and right in the 


American people which will not tolerate this sort of Wlogical, inde- 
fensible, and outrageous taxation. 


Does not that have a familiar sound? 


If any Senator can tell me why, with the existing conditions, this 
duty upon tin plate should be increased, I shall be more astonished than 
I have ever been in my whole political career. 

We all know why it was increased. It was put on and then 
decreased under the Democratic law, and it threatened to de- 
stroy the industry in the United States, and we put the tariff 
back on and saved it, and it has marched on from that day to 
this as a living monument to the wisdom of a protective-tariff 
system. . 

Senator Caffrey, of Lousiana, had this to say, expressing the 
awful fears that seized and gripped his terrified soul: 

Sir, the Republican Party went to defeat under the high tariff of 1890. 
That was but a skirmish compared to the battle that is to be in 1900. 
Then will come the Waterloo of Republicanism. The Napoleon of the 
tariff can then meditate on the ingratitude of the Republic, and the 
blindness of them whe fail to see the blessings of paying somebody 
else a part of their money to make them rich. 

Sir, the industries that have flourished in the United States are 
those grounded on natural advantages. Our wheat and cotton and corn 
never d and can not prosper under a tariff. 

Think of a man making a statement of that kind in the light 
of all that has tramspired under that law and under the opera- 
tion of every other protective tariff. 

It is 80 of the leading manufacturing industries, iron, cotton, wool, 
and wood, 

Why, my fellow citizens, I stop long enough to say that but 
for the imposition of a tariff these industries never would have 
been established in the United States. We put on a tariff to 
establish the iron industry, we put on one to establish the steel 
industry, and the cotton-manufacturing industry, and the woolen- 
manufacturing industry, and the tin-plate industry, and the 
pearl-button industry. They and all these other industries have 
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been established in. the United States in the first instance ,be- 
cause of the imposition of a protective tariff, and would not 
have been established aside from that, because they never 
could have met the withering and the blasting competition of 
the pauper labor of Europe but for the imposition of a pro- 
tective tariff. a 

Senator Allen said: 


Mr. President, I want to see the bill pass. 


There was a man that had the logic of the situation. He was 
willing to follow it to its direful conclusion, and wanted it 
tested. I wish my friends on the other side were so frank now. 

I want to see the bill pass. I want to see it pass as ily as 
pousiie. In my judgment it will be the gigantic failure- the age. 

t will fall short of producing revenue. Although its purpose is as I 
said, I want ‘to see the great boily of honest American citizens who 
believe there is somethiug in the tariff issue to learn by bitter experi- 
ence, if they can not learn otherwise, that the tariff is a delusion and 
a snare. 


I do not know what course I shall pursue then, but I believe, and I 
believe the American people are ‘becom daily cenvinced, that the bill 
will be a failure the moment it is adopte 

I shall not stop to give you the history of that just now, for 
I want to go on and recite others of these prophecies, I trust 
for your interest, if not for your instruction. 

Senator Chilton of Texas said: 

The bill, under the guise of levying taxes, is to be made a great in- 
strumentality of protection. In my judgment, it will fall by its own 
weight. It will fall as the McKinley law fell whenever it comes to the 
test before the American people and they learn its results by actual 
experience. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes; I yield. ~ 

Mr. HARRISON. Will not the Senator read to us what he 
said in advocacy of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes; and what I said came true. 
It was all fulfilled. 

Mr. HARRISON, It came true to the extent that your party 
was turned out of power for passing the Payne-AlMrich bill. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Not by reason of the passage of 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill at all. Other things led to the 
overthrow of the Republican Party in 1912, temporarily. Un- 
fortunately, I was there when it happened, and I know that 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill did not have anything to do 
with it. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
further yield? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. As I understand it, the Senator means to 
state that his party was guilty of a multitude of other sins be- 
sides the passage of the Payne-Aldrich bill, and that this im- 
dustrial crime alone was not responsible for the discomfiture 
of his party? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; I am net going to Kentucky 
to raise any standard of either sin or virtue, I will say to my 
friend across the river. I @m not going to talk about that. 
What I am saying is this. I intend no reflection. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I do not expect the Senator 
to come to Kentucky. Those who love darkness rather than 
light never seek it; and an Indiana Republican will always 
keep away from Kentucky until a power higher than any party 
organization has cleansed his political soul and made him fit 
for the better Democratic life in old Kentucky. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. And from Kentucky! [Laugh- 
ter.] Good heavens, think of that! 

Senator Millis, of Texas, whe himself was the author of a 
tariff bill, used this langnage: 

Do you think there is no hereafter? 


I have heard that question asked on the other side four or 
five times in this debate. 

Wait until the swallows homeward fly. There is a tribunal whose 
doors are always open, and we will invite you to meet us there. [If 
the people of the United States indorse your doctrine and the polic 
that you write on the statute books to-day, they are not fit for self- 
government, 


And yet for 125 of the 145 years of the history of this Nation 
we have operated under the protective tariff system, but this 
man had the audacity to say that if we adopted te protective 
tariff system the people were not fit for self-government. I 
continue reading from that speech: 

Nor ‘will they do it, ‘either. They will bring you to an account, and 
me Planes agg know some of you y will know you mo more here- 

r forever. 
¥ We are casting our pearls away faster than our enemies can gather 
them. We are turning dead ears to the voices that come to us from 
Massachusetts and Virginia that our Government is for free men, for 


the preservation of our natural rights, for the security of our happl- 
ness and well-being, and not for the profit of amy one man, or family, 
or class of men. Our ship is driving upon the rocks, and unless we 
seize the helm and change its course, historian will emerge from 
the darkness to write the melancholy pages of the decline and fall of 
the great American Republic. 


Think of a man making an assertion of that kind about the 
passage of the Dingley bill, which absolutely worked wonders, 
as everybody knows, in the history of the United States— 
industrially, commercially, and financially. Not only that, but 
it brought our Nation, numbering less than one-twentieth of 
the population of the globe, to that high position among the peo- 
ples of the earth where we owned one-half of all of its rail- 
roads, two-thirds of all its telegraphs, and three-fourths of all 
its telephones, while we did one-third of its mining, one-fourth 
of its manufacturing, one-fifth of its agriculture, and owned 
one-sixth of all its wealth. Yet this man said it would bring 
despair to the people and usher us into the oblivion of decay. 

On page 1671 of the Recorp, Senator Gorman, of Maryland, 
not a novice, by the way, in political affairs, expressed himself 
in this fashion ; 


The country will understand ‘it. ‘The country will understand wy 
fectly that this great scheme of prosperity, this great measure.of relief, 
adds. tenfold to the taxation on the consumption of every man of mod- 
erate means in the land while there is nothing here that attempts to 
approach the ideal—making men pay for the support of the Government 
in proportion to their wealth. The whole system is unequal and unjust, 
The people’s verdict will be that of 1892. 


Senator Tillman, then in his prime, gave forth this tribute to 
the protective-tariff system: 


The time will come when the tariff will simk you Republicans, be- 
cause you can not give prosperity under any scheme of duties that you 
may enact. 


Senator Morgan, of Alabama, a very great leader and a very 
great statesman, was seized with fear for the downtrodden in- 
dustrial masses, who were going to be the sufferers, and prophe- 
sied panic, disorder, and distress to follow in the wake of the 
passage of that bill. He said: 


But after a while, Mr, President, this thing is going to , because 
the other people who are net can for, the great industrial masses 
of this country, will not be able to earn enough to pay these bounties, 
and depression and calaméty wil! take ce in the country; panic will 
appear in the commercial and finan marts, and this bill will pro- 
duce it. Causes now exist sufficient to produce it, but this bill will 
aggravate it; and after this bill has had its first reviving effect upon 
these so-called industries of manufacturing, etc., when the reaction 
comes in this country, there is no man, I think, who has bestowed his 
thoughts sedately upen questions forecast in his mind that this country 
by virtue of this political tariff, designed by a political party, is bound 
to suffer panic, disorder, and distress. 


Senator Jones, of Arkansas, the predecessor of my very dear 
friend from Arkansas, who on Saturday evenimg delivered him- 
self of a philippic against the pending measure, said : 


You can not make the people rich By taxing ‘them, and you can not 
make them prosperous by making them pay ik prices for what they 
have to buy without giving them increased facilities for doing so. 

Let them try this bill, if the friends of ‘the measure of high protec- 
tien are sufficiently strong in this body to put it upon the statute 
books, but when it has become the law of the land the promised pros- 
perity fails to come, as IT am sure it will fafl ‘to come, then the question 
will be asked at once of these gen , “You promised us presperity 
by the passage of the tariff bill, and what do you prapose to do now? 
How do you propose to give us prosperity now?” The people will be 
doubtful In their belief of what ‘is promised ‘them because of the failure 
at this time. 


And here is another quotation from Senator Vest: 


Mr. President, coming events sometimes cast their shadows before. 
Our Republican friends propose now to put back the high duties upon 
wool and upon woolen goods. When the people of this country find 
that experience in the past has been verified as to results in the future, 
when they know that these ises have been kept to the ear and 
broken to the hope, there will come a day of reckoning. The Repub- 
lican Party, mark it, will come back to Capitol broken and shat- 
tered with the irresistible legic of having made promises which they 
have net kept. 


Senator Bate, of Tennessee, foresaw the lifeblood of labor 
being sucked out by the enactment of that law. He said: 

It will be an indirect and constant @rain upon the great body of 
consumers, 

* * * Jt would increase poverty where tt now exists and multiply 
wealth where it now abounds. It will suck the lifeblood of labor and 
make of it a pale and sickly ent. it will encourage capital to 
combine and build up these rn curses, trusts and monopolies. It 
will multiply tramps and millionaires. 

Think of that sort of a prophecy about the enactment of the 
Dingley law! Senator Chilton again said: 

We now come to Schedule G, entitled “Agricultural products and 
provisions.” 

I read this because precisely the same line of attack has been 
made against the agricultural schedule set forth in the pending 
bill, and, singularly enough, made by at least one of the men 
who voted for the emergency tariff act, which carried higher 
rates than the pending bill carries in the agricultural schedule, 
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Senator Chilton said: 


We now come to Schedule G, entitled “A, icultural roducts and 
provisions.” ‘This should more properly be styled the ‘ ud sched- 
ule” because, while designed on its face to benefit the farmer, it really 
does him no good whatever, and in some paragraphs actually adds to 


his burdens. 
* * * ‘Teach the farmer the truth; teach him to bare his arm 


against ee at every point; teach the farmer that he can never 
gain a fair share in this protection robbery; teach him to fight it 
to-day, to-morrow, and next year; teach him to make war against the 
first schedule, the second schedule, the fourteenth schedule—all the 
schedules; teach him to muster with that party which will move man- 
fully toward ultimate free trade in this country ; and when you do that, 
we can write another such platform as the Democratic Party wrote in 
1856 and we can win another such victory as was won under Buchanan 
as our candidate for President. 

I pause long enough to read what President Buchanan said in 
his last message about the tariff of 1856; not directly about the 
tariff but about the results of that tariff as jnevitably to follow 
as night is to follow day. Buchanan said: 


With unsurpassed plenty in all the elements of national wealth, our 
manufacturers have suspended, our public works are retarded, our pri- 
vate enterprises of different kinds are abandoned, and thousands of 
useful laborers are thrown out of employment and reduced to want. 

Yet a Senator standing on the floor of the Senate said he 
wanted a return of the tariff that brought about such an 
anomalous condition in the United States, anomalous because 
with all of our natural resources, with all of our inventive 
genius, with all of our capacity for management, and with all 
of our ability to make skilled laborers in the United States, 
we ought to lead, industrially, commercially, and financially, 
and not be prostrate and helpless before all the other people 
of the world. Yet, whenever we permit, in free and unre- 
stricted fashion, the products of the cheap labor of Europe to 
come into competition with the products of our labor, there 
can be but one of two results; our laboring people must: come 
down to the wage level of the foreigners or else shut up shop. 
There is no other alternative, and every time we have tried a 
Democratic tariff we have shut up shop, and every time we 
have adopted a Republican tariff we have opened the shops, 
the boys have gone back to work, and the hum of industry has 
again come to bless and gladden the ears of all the people. 

Senator Jones, of Arkansas, again said: 

* * © YJ, for one, believe that this bill will, when enacted into law, 
utterly disappoint its friends ; that there will be no substantial revival 
of business as the result of it; that there will be no stimulation of com- 
merce by reason of this law being written on the statute books. 

* * * ‘his bill, levying the highest rates of tariff taxes ever 


known in this country, will only aggravate the evils already almost 
unendurable. 


Senator Morgan said: 


The people will hold you up to it, and thut one item of responsibility, 


to say nothing about pine timber or anything else, will crush this bill 
into dust and ashes when the people get a chance at it at the next 
election. They are not deceived. hey do not fail to tinderstand the 
situation, nor, sir, do they fail to feel it. 

The Senate did not have a monopoly upon the prophets then 
or now, and some of them were men with whom my honored 
friend from Kentucky and my other friend from Alabama asso- 
ciated, along with me and other Members on the other side as 
well as on this, Congressman Ball, of Texas, had this to say: 

* * * ‘The days of the Republican Party will be “few and full 
of trouble,” and the wrath of an outraged people, which reached high- 
water mark in 1892, will come again and cover them in 1900, as the 
molten lava from Vesuvius did the ancient cities of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. 

Oh, how our friends hunted the dictionary to find new ad- 
jectives and coin new phrases to describe the terrors that would 
come upon the people after the Dingley law was passed, and 
the same prophesies are being uttered to-day on the other side, 
in almost identical language, about this bill, with lower rates 
than that bill carried, and it will inevitably be followed by the 
same result, 

Congressman Lanham, of Texas, said: 

Pass your bill, reeking as it does with blight and burden, carrying 
as it does disaster and distress, freighted as it is with woe and waste, 
filled as it is with injustice an a. to your fellow men; but it 
will but briefly blot and blur the statute books of this mighty Nation, 
for it is against the genius of our institutions, the ethics of civiliza- 
tion, the proprieties of life, the equities of good government, and the 
conscience of a free people that Mammon shall be enthroned and that 
money shall rule man in this land. 

Beautiful, is it not, and especially in the light of all the 
facts? I think it was the late Senator Dolliver who said, what 
comes to me now in speaking of those prophesies, that if Noah 
had predicted a drouth instead of a flood, and put in a system 
of waterworks instead of a boat, he would have been a shining 
example of prophetic insight as compared with these purveyors 
of woe on the Democratic side. The words come to me now, 
and I think they are entirely apt and appropriate. 
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Congressman Handy, of Delaware, said: 


When the farmer learns by further bitter ex 
the burdens you lay on him, and how futile the pretended protection 
for him in t bill, he wil! join the workingman in the demand for 
another campaign for tariff reform. You pass this bill to-day, but 
you must know full well that its reckless provisions are too grievous 
to be borne with patience. * * This bill seems to me a cruel 
and unjust measure, the most outrageous tariff bill that American 
politics has ever known. 

And my friend from Georgia but now repeated the language, 
his voice still reverberating within the four walls of this Cham- 
ber. Every tariff bill is the most outrageous and the most 
inffamous and the most inexcusable and the most illogical and 
the most un-American of all the tariff bills that has ever been 
proposed, and yet we have gqne on and passed them despite 
these complaints and these wails; we have made them into 
law, and the country has gone on from mediocrity to great- 
ness, and from greatness to grandeur under the operation of a 
protective tariff law, and under the combined operation of all 
these successive tariff laws we have come to be easily first 
among all the peoples of the world in everything that pertains 
to national greatness. 

Not only that, but under the stimulating effect of these suc- 
cessive protective-tariff measures we had brought our people to 
that high place among the nations of the world in 1917 where 
we were absolutely essential to their salvation. They reached 
out their blood-stained. hands to us across the sea and asked 
for help, and we were in position to give them help—why? 
Because we were strong at home, and we remained strong at 
home because we had attended to our own business; we had 
developed our own resources; we had diversified our own indus- 
tries, employed our own labor, and increased its wages. We 
had invested our own capital and remuneratively invested it, 
and we had brought our people to that condition among the 
peoples of the world where we were in a position to help when 
they wanted help. And, my fellow citizens, the same situation 
confronts us now. It is up to us whether or not this same 
policy shall be continued or we shall pursue the will-of-the- 
wisp, vacuous, and fatuous policy of free trade. 

But let me go on. Congressman Stephens, my personal 
friend for many years in the House, was a very honorable gen- 
tleman, who believed what he said. These gentlemen are all 
sincere—that is to say, as to the fundamentals of the tariff. 
I can not doubt that some of them are playing a little politics 
when they stand up against the immediate passage of this bill, 
because if I were on the other side and I believed the bill wouid 
work the havoc they say it will, I would get out of the way and 
let it go through. It would imevitably result in a Democratic 
House; it would certainly be followed by a Democratic Presi- 
dent; and there would be no escape from either result. But 
they do not intend that it shall be passed in time to give a 
demonstration of what its provisions will do by way of the 
employment of labor and investment of capital and the resusci- 
tation of industry, which, by the way, is fairly well on the up- 
grade even now. 

Congressman Stephens, of Texas, said: 

If the trust and money powers, led on, as they are now, by the 
Republican Party, can carry these, their pet designs, into execution, 


the laboring and producing millions will be forced into a slavery far 
worse than the peons of Mexico have ever been subjected to. 


Does not this have a natural ring: 


I now warn our Republican oppressors that whilst the mills of the 
ods grind slowly, they grind exceedingly fine, and in the near future 
f expect to see the laborers and producers of this country by the 
wer of their ballots drive from power the Republican Party and their 
cormorant allies. 

Congressman Dockery, of Missouri, almost 20 years a Member 
of the House and afterwards governor of his State, a very 
high-minded and honorable gentleman, too, had this to say: 

“ McKinleyism” and ‘“ Dingleyism’’ are both extreme illustrations 
of the viclous policy of paternaliam. The McKinley Act in the cam- 
paigns following its enactment led the Republcian Party to disaster. 
The Dingley Act in the campaigns to come will prove still more dis- 
astrous to that party. 

It was Waterloo for the Republican Party in 1890 and 1892. It 
will be Waterloo, Sedan, and Pultowa, all in one, in 1897 and 1898. 
Dire prediction, but, oh, what futile prophecy! 

Now I come to the part that I want more particularly to 
impress upon Senators, because it is the one phase of the situa- 
tion which our friends on the other side are pressing most 
insistently upon us, and to which they are most persistently 
calling the attention of the country, and that is that if we pass 
the bill we will destroy our foreign commerce and ruin our 
export trade. Their cry began with John ©. Calhoun and 
Thomas A, Benton. I have their speeches, and never could this 
argument be more eloquently put than they stated it. Their 
cry has been repeated from then until now, over and over again, 


rience how heavy are 
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every time we have tried to pass a tariff law, that’ we can not 
sell to other people unless we buy of them, and that we can 
not buy of them because of our high tariff wall. 

That is precisely what my friend the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons] said the other day. He said exactly 
the same thing about the Payne-Aldrich law, precisely the same 
thing about it, and those who preceded him, not only from his 
own State but his colleagues. and associates, said the same thing 
about the Dingley law, and made the same prophecies about the 
destruction of our export trade. It is not confined to men of 
this country, but men who come here as the accredited repre- 
sentatives of other nations stand up before us and say that if 
we expect to trade with them we must not pass this tariff bill, 
we must not have a high tariff wall interposed between them 
and us, that they can not sell to us beeause of the tariff wall, 
and that we can not sell to them unless we buy of them. That 
is the argument. It is here to-day. It has been here every day. 
I want to answer it by the irresistible logic of events and by 
the irrefutable force of facts: 

But Ff want first to give some of the prepheeies, and show how 
they are to-day repeating the same thing over yonder on the 
other side of the Chamber, and inevitably they will be followed 
by the same results. 

Senator Morgan said: 

We are making war upon the commerce of the world for the purpose 
of dividing out amongst politicians and political retinues in the United 
States those benefits which come from political action in a recent i- 
dential election. We are fastenizg down u the commerce the 
world burdens which it can not stand, which will necessarfly cripple 
our commercial relations with foreign nations, and there is not a 
nation im the werld to-day, from Mexico te Turkey, whieh does not 


understand that the tariff bill which we are now enacting is a war 
upon the commerce of the world. 


Again, he said: 


* * * Let it come, but when we are destroying our own people 
and their happiness and prosperity by the exaggeration and outrages 
of the tariff, do not let us aim our shafts at a country like Japan, 
which has done so much to try to assist im her civilization and her 
rise and progress amongst the nations of the earth. 

Senator Turpie, as learned a man as ever sat in this body in 
a generation, whose successor I am on the floor of the Senate, 
had this to say: 

What will be the effect of the increase, the excessive increase of tax- 
ation upon imports? It must necessarily affect exports. It must neces- 
sarily reduce exports. These two act and react upon each other. 
It must lessen the demand for cotton, for wheat, for corn, for all the 
cereals, the true surplus of our country. 

Let me stop and ask where on earth my predecessor got that 
sort of legie? We do not put a tariff on anything that goes 
out ef the country. Everybody is. free to come in here and 
buy, whatever our tariff laws. We put a tariff only on things 
that come into the United States, not on things that go out. 
Under our Constitution we are prohibited from placing an 
export duty upon any article, and they are just as free from 
duty now, no matter what sort of “ tariff wall” we have, if we 
may use the term “ tariff wall.” 

The nations of Europe and the nations of the world do not 
buy of us because they love us. No; they buy of us because 
they can get better goods and cheaper here under the impetus 
we give to labor and to investments and to invention than they 
can get anywhere else in the world. That is why they come 
here and buy, and any import wall which we erect can have 
no place in our economic policy so far as interfering with. for- 
eign commerce is concerned. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, [ can not yield. I am right in 
the midst of this quotation from Senator Turpie: 

It must lessem and reduce the price of those great commodities of 
international exchange. It must consequently leave the le less able 
to pay the rates of taxation than they are at present. I do not think 
there has been a bill drafted in the history ef the Government which 
commits so large and umprovoked a spoliation upom the commerce of 
the world as the bill we are to-day considering, The decrease of 
exports and the failing market for our cereals may be considered the 
compensatory duties which will follow the passage of this enactment. 

I want Senators to keep in mind what my distinguished 
predecessor said when I come to show the actual facts, to set 
over against prophecy the logic of what occurred, and that 
after all is the best answer to any free-trade doctrinaire argu- 
ment. 

Senator Bate said: 

At the same time we are consider here in Congress th t 
effectual tariff system that shall neato the industries of eter 
nations, deny them access to our markets, and shut off seventy-five 
millions ef consumers from the production of other nations. 

Yes; that is what we are trying to do; net to shut them out 
but to preserve the American market for the American producer, 
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looking first after our own labor, our own capital. our own 
farmers, our own natural resources, and our own industries, 
and. then. selling abroad whatever surplus we may have, and 
the facts: show that any tariff we ever erected in no wise inter- 
feres with that sale. 

Let me proceed. Congressman Ball, of Texas, said: 


* * © Never yet have the powers of government been so per- 
verted, the interests of favored classes so advanced, and’ the rights of 
the masses of our people so trampled upon as’ by this outrageous and 
indefensible measure. 

-“ * * ‘'Phis bill is a declaration of commercial war upon the 
nations of the earth. It will not open a > market for anything we 
make or produce; it will close many to various industries; it will not 
add a customer to our mills or factories from abread, and domestic 
consumption can net be inereased by raising the cost of our own wares 
Sead people without money to buy their present output at existing 

ces. 


Why, our own colleague over here, the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson], delightful gentleman, whom we all love, uttered 
this. prophecy : 


The passage of this bilf means to destroy this vast trade, whieh is 
fast increasing each year: It means an abandonment by the United 
States of the markets of the world. It means, on eur part, a policy 
of isolation, instead of ene of progress and enterprise. [It means a con- 
finement of the sale and purchase of commodities by our citizens to the 
limit of their own country, to be ffeeced by the favored few who are 
the recipients of the bounties and privileges of this bill. 


Congressman Lewis, of Georgia, said: 


But your tariff bill will not bring general. prosperity. 
will enlarge the profits. and income of a part of the people, on the one 
hand, and inerease the burdens of the masses, en the other hand. 

* * © YT tell you this. will limit qur greatness ; it will dwarf our 
Nation. Proteetion that forces all consumers to patronize their home 
mannfactories, virtually limiting the manufacteries. to, sell only to our 
home consumers, reminds me of an old stery of two snakes fighting. 
They began swallowing each other, and at the end of the fight only 
their heads were left unswallowed. 


I shall not go into all of these prophecies, but, without ob- 
jection, I shal! print some others along with my remarks. 

Senator Mills, on page 13826 of the Recorp, while discussing 
the window-glass schedule, saw some danger ahead: 


These high rates will be put on, and worse rates will be put om. Your 
exports will be eut off or reduced in value; your peaple will be further 
and farther oppressed, and money will be made searcer, without which 
it will be i ble to pay debts or to pay the dues to the National, 
State, and local governments. 


Other Senators and Representatives could see only disaster 
coming upon the peeple in the diseussion of specific items. Sena- 
tor Vest was a. prophet of some renown in those days, and said, 
at page 1234: 

L do not believe that the imposition ef larger taxation, either in the 
shape of import duties or internal revenue taxes, will Hft the cloud that 
now rests upon the people of the United States. I do net believe that 
higher tarifi duties will bring back sunshine and illuminate this whele 
country, as we have been told over and over again by our Republican 
o ments. 

‘A ow do you expect by increasing tariff taxation to enable the farm- 
ers of this country to purchase manufactured goods? Hew de vou 
expeet to give them the means with which te buy the articles, the price 
of which you propose to increase by your tariff impesition? 

* * * But I am just as sure as I am of anything that can pos- 
sibly be determined that the proposed tariff law will net relieve the 
country, and. that your imposition of rt and imternal revenue tax- 
ation will simply inerease the trouble and not bring relief to the people. 

When we supply the home when the Lead Trust is making 
millions and millions of dollars and deelaring its enormous dividends ef 
12 per cent upon its stock, why should we put up the duty half a cent 
a peund, double the duty upon lead, and nearly double it upen white 
lead, which goes upen the cottage of every r Maa. in the land? 

It seems to me that the increase is utterly indefensible. 

* * * J do not propose te go into it, but take the crockery and 
earthenware schedule, to which my friend, the Senator from Rhode 
Island, alluded. The inereases in that. sehedule, | was. about. to say, 
are appalling. They were too high in the Wilson Act, by far too high, 
and none of us upen this side attempted to defend them. 


Senator Caffery, on page 1267, objected to the duty on berax: 


I submit, Mr. President, that this is cutting a little tee deep with 
the tariff knife, even upon a bill which is framed on the scientific lines 
of the highest protective ideas of the Senator from Rhode Island. One 
hundred per cent upon such a necessary of life as this, whieh will 
enhance the cost of every material into whieh the mineral enters as 
a raw material, is excessive, and it is clearly shown by the letter which 
I have read from this firm in New York that this tariff will produce 
no revenue whatever, but will cut off importations. 


Page 2207: 

In a few days, Mr. President, this bill wil? pass, the evil to be 
wrought by it will be consummated, and the people of the United 
States w be treated to such a dose of tariff as was nevér thrust 
down them before. This bill carries higher rates tham the MeKinle 
law. In a time of profound pa we have a bill in rison wii 
which the Morrill tariff bill of the war pales into utter insignificance: 


Senator Clay, on page 1529, doubting as some do at the present 
time that the tariff was an issue in the late campaign, said: 

Pass this bill and e it upem our statute beoks and its advoeates 
= those who reap its benefits will come back with renewed energy 


nd more protection. This bill will net give relief to the 
people, I deny that it was the real issue ef the last campaign. 


It is true it 
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Senator Gray, from Delaware, on page 1559, had fears for 
the lumber business of this country. He said: 


We should be no better off if consuming fire had devastated every 
forest north of the? Canada border, and yet that would produce the 
precise effect that you are seeking to produce by a protective tariff. The 
world’s wealth would be that much decreased, and every man, woman, 
and child who depends upon lumber for shelter would suffer an appre- 
ciable loss, but of course the owners of the timberland would gain, 
because the price of timber would be increased, and that is what a 
protective tariff seeks to do, It seeks to do what fire and flood might 
do, to make a scarcity, as the Senator from Nebraska so well said a 
while ago, and fill the pockets of those who are fortunate enough to 
possess the article to be sold. 


Senator White, on page 1670, foresaw the tightening of the 
pouches that contained the Republican campaign funds: 


The public knew and know that the party to which the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa belongs is in power; they knew and know 
that a tariff bill is going through jast as the Republican members of 
the Finance Committee construct it—everyone knows that—and yet, 
with this absolute certainty before them, the people of this country 
do not seem to be overburdened with confidence, money coffers have not 
opened, industry has not awakened, enterprise remains fettered, v- 
erty stares us the face. These conditions are more emphatic than 
ever. The looked-for panacea fails to act. The real remedy will not, 
in my judgment, be found in this or any other tariff bill. 


Senator Allen, Populist, from Nebraska, on page 2789, natu- 
rally felt as the Democrats, and so expressed himself: 


Every burden in the form of high specific duties, added to which are 
large ad valorem duties, is imposed upon the industrial classes of our 
country. The bill is made prohibitory in many of its features. The 
American market is to be turned over to the American shark; the 
American commercial highwayman is to sail his black flag of piracy 
unchecked, and he is to fix the price of everything consumed by the 
farming and laboring classes of the United States. He has ample lib- 
erty under the provisions of this most iniquitous bill to impose prices 


largely in excess of reasonable profits upon what he may produce or 
a é 


Again, on page 2827, Senator Jones, of Arkansas, was covered 
with a sweeping and general cloud of anxiety : 


The pending bill is framed on the theory that more taxes will relieve 
the present distress. It is clear enough if one man or one set of men 
shall be allowed to levy these taxes on their fellows that the condition of 
those who are permitted to levy the taxes for their own benefit may be 
greatly relieved by the enactment of such a law. But what must be 
the condition of those upon whom such taxes are levied? Bowed alread 
by the burdens of taxation, harassed and distressed by debt and wan i 
those who must submit to the exactions of the favored few will only 
gave their condition made harder and harder by the grinding exactions 
of this bill. An increase in the cost of nails and glass, wood screws, 
chinaware, glassware, woolen cloths, and cotton goods may readily 
swell the fortunes of those who manufacture and sell these articles, 
but every cent legislated into their pockets by this bill must be taken 
out of the pockets of the consumers. 


Congressman Hunter, of Illinois, on page 93, foresaw in detail 


every possible ill that might be enumerated on the passage of 
this measure: 


Mr. Chairman, this tariff bill brought in here by the Committee on 
Ways and Means is infamous. It stands like a highwayman in the road 
of the American people to prosperity. It is an enemy to legitimate in- 
dustry, a menace to the ambition and hopes of enterprising people, a 
crime against labor and agriculture. It is a financial outlaw; it has 
not one redeeming quality in all of its provisions; they are all bad. 
It revives imperial ideas of government. It puts a premium upon 
profligacy and idleness. It brings the venal and vicious into control. 
It fastens a shoddy nobility upon the country. It forces the earnings 
of the wealth producer into the pockets of a class who render no con- 
sideration. It is a harlot masquerading in the robes of virtue. The 
sum of all covetousness, avarice, and inordinate greed. It stands with- 
out a rival in extortion, and brings reproach upon American character. 

It lays the burdens of taxation more heavily upon the farmer and the 
laborer now than ever before. 

xs limits the exchange of the farmer’s surplus product and reduces the 
price. 

It has no reference to raising the necessary revenue to support the 
Government. 

It enhances the value of the protected article to-the home consumer 
and limits the field of labor. 

It compels every laboring man in the country to give more of his 
earnings for the protected goods and leaves labor on the free list. 

Its advocates contend that the more money it takes from the tax- 
er the richer they become. 

t has created 470 trusts and asepountions, whose net income is 
more than six hundred millions annually. 

It violates every principle of ponte and integrity. 

Its life is drawn from the polluted blood of avarice. 

It is robbery under the forms of law. 

It closes the doors of the factories and turns men, women, and 
children into the street to starve and to die in order to influence and 
secure legislative favors. 


Songressman Bailey, of Texas, on page 2739, brings out 
that oft-repeated but false statement, in effect, that the “ tariff 
is a tax upon the consumer.” : 


But, Mr. Speaker, we do not rest our opposition to this bill solely 
upon the ground that it will injure the country by encouraging ex- 
travagance and discouraging the production of wealth. We go further 
than that, and without a moment's hesitation we declare that even if 
it would add nothing to the expenses of the Government and subtract 
nothing from the wealth of the country it ought not to pass, because 
it is intended to enable our manufacturers to charge our consumers 
increased prices for their goods. 
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Congressman MeMillan. of Tennessee, on page 2747, gives in 
few words his opinion of the bill: 

This Congress was called not to raise revenue but to plunder the 
people and enrich the manufacturers. 

While Congressman J. W. Stokes, of South Carolina, on 
page 111, again and finally warns the Republican leaders: 

Let the Republican Party beware. The fate of the Cleveland dynasty 
awaits them, as it awaits every party that dares trifle with the 
verdict of the people at the polis. * * * You may pile up the 
tariff like Pelion upon Ossa, but it can never bring prosperity to the 
farmer. 

Thus history repeats itself. While our friends on the other 
side of the Chamber may or may not really mean all that they 
say, yet we of this side believe that the future prosperity of 
this country—agriculturally, industrially, and commercially— 
depends upon the protection afforded under the Republican 
policy, and, moreover, the prosperity of the world depends as 
never before upon the prosperity of the United States. 

Running on down through the prophecies in regard to the 
Payne-Aldrich law, uttered by the same men in the same lan- 
guage as those who are now ,rophesying on the other side of 
the aisle, telling us what awful things are going to happen 
to us, foreboding dismal in character and limitless in extent, 
giving wing to the imagination and hunting up new adjectives 
so as to amplify their vocabulary to describe the awful condi- 
tion of industry and the people should we pass the pending 
tariff measure, we find the same old crowd, the same old argu- 
ments, the same old prophecies, the same old Democratic 
Party, and always followed by the same results. 

What did we do? I have read some of these prophecies in 
But what 
did happen? -I will read you these figures very quickly, for this 
is one way to catch them without studying. 

Exports and imports under the McKinley law: Notwith- 
standing all they said about the destruction of our foreign 
commerce, about diminishing exports and imports and dwarf- 
ing our trade abroad, let me call attention to these. Listen. 
In 1891, 1892, 1893, and in 1894 our experts were, respectively, 
$884,480,810, $1,030,278,148, $847,665,194, and $892,140,572; and 
our imports were, respectively, $844,916,196, $827,402,462, $866,- 
400,922, and $654,994,622. Why was there a falling off in the 
last year? Because of the anticipated enactment of a Demo- 
cratic free-trade tariff law. The decrease in imports shows 
the effect of that law. It is the easiest thing in the world to 
explain why. When people over here were out of work, they 
did not have the money with which to buy; therefore they did 
not buy anything either abroad or at home. That is all there 
is to it. It was all brought about because of the theory of 
cheapness. I have speeches here to show that Democrats have 
said that we ought to go and buy wherever we can buy the 
cheapest. The doctrine of cheapness is the most fallacious 
doctrine that has ever tainted political discussion in this 
country. 

In 1893 we learned, and in 1914 we should have again learned 
but for the interposition of the war, that a thing’is dear at any 
price when you have not got the price. When our factories 
were closed and our citizens were out of work and wages were 
not being paid, we did not have the price. We did not buy at 
home and we did not buy abroad. It is under those circum- 
stances that our foreign commerce falls off, and not when 
everybody is at work. 

My friends, the thing to consider in this country is production. 
Production ought to be full and unhindered and unhampered, 
free always and everywhere. «Every line of activity ought to 
be employed; we ought to develop our natural resources to the 
limit ; we ought to employeour labor to the full, and we ought to 
take advantage of the vast capital we have to the extreme limit ; 
there should be production every day and everywhere, rife, ac- 
tive, and unhampered always. It is a great economic fact, 
from which there can be no escape, that if we take care of the 
producers in the United States, the consumers will take care 
of themselves, or, as Daniel Webster said on the floor of the 
Senate so many years ago, “ Where there is work for the hand 
of man there will always be work for his teeth.” That is the 
fundamental economic doctrine which our friends on the other 
side have in their haste overlooked. 

Now, I come to the Dingley law. I have read the prophesies 
about the Dingley law, because it was in operation longer than 
was any other tariff law that was ever passed, because it was 
the highest tariff law that was ever enacted in the history of 
the country, because it met with more bitter opposition anit 
because it was denounced to a more unlimited degree than any 
other tariff law ever enacted. 
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I will read very quickly the exports under the Dingley law, 
running from 1898 to 1908, Listen: They were, in the respec- 
tive years of that period, $1,231,000,000, $1,227,000,000, $1,394,- 
000,000, $1,487,000,000, $1,381,000,000, $1,420,000,000, $1,460,- 
000,000, $1,518,000,000, $1,743,000,000, $1,880,000,000, $1,860,- 
000,000, an increase in 10 years of over $600,000,000 in what 
we sold out of the country, and the exports increased in prac- 
tically every year. Why? Because all our factories were at 
werk and we were producing more and we had more to sell. 
Listen to me, Senators. We sold abroad so much that the 
Democrats finally began to howl at us—and Senators remember 
the howl—that we were selling abroad cheaper than at home, 
and there was some trouble caused in the United States because 
of the acrimonious discussion that arose over it. So much for 
exports, which, as I have shown, increased more than $600,- 
000,000, notwithstanding the dismal prophecies that we were 
about to destroy the prosperity of the Republic. 

What about imports? Listen: From 1898 to 1908 they were, 
for the respective years, $616,000,000, $697,000,000, $849,000,000, 
$823,000,000, $903,000,000, $1,025,000,000, $991,000,000, $1,117,- 
000,000, $1,226,000,000, $1,434,000,000, an increase of $800,000,- 
000 in what we bought abroad under the highest tariff law in 
the history of the United States, notwithstanding all the dismal 
prophecies and the doleful forebodings of prophets of evil on 
the other side of the Chamber. 

The total of exports and imports for the respective years 
when the Dingley law was in force were: $1,847,000,000, 
$1,924,000,000, $2,244,000,000, $2,310,000,000, $2,285,000,000, $2,- 
445,000,000, $2,451,000,000, $2,636,000,000, $2;970,000,000, $3,315,- 
000,000—an increase in what we bought and what we sold un- 
der the highest of all our tariff laws of $1,200,000,000, and that, 
too, right in the teeth of the dismal prophets, who yet to-day 
are indulging in the same prophecies; but they are not seeing 
correct visions; they have distorted imaginations. These evils 
which they foretell exist only in the heated and perfervid 
imaginations of free-trade doctrinaires. 

Now, what about the Payne-Aldrich law? The Democrats 
made the same old prophecies and the same old predictions, 
but the same inevitable results followed. Why need we sit 
here and pay attention to such prophecies? Why do we not go 
on and pass this bill? We know what it will do, and we need 
not be terrified by the false predictions or the fatuous prophecies 
of those on the other side of the aisle. 

What about the Payne-Aldrich law? The exports in 1909, 
1910, 1911, 1912, and 1913 were, respectively, $1,663,000,000, 
$1,744,000,000, $2,049,000,000, $2,204,000,000, $2,465,000,000—an 
increase of $800,000,000 in exports, and yet they told us that 
we were destroying our commerce; that we were dwarfing our 
trade with the peoples of the world, 

What about imports? They were for the respective years 
$1,317,000,000, $1,556,000,000, $1,527,000,000, $1,653,000,000 $1,- 
813,000,000—an increase, my friends, of how much? An increase 
of $502,000,000 in what we sold abroad, and a total increase of 
$1,300,000,000 in what we sold and what we bought, notwith- 
standing this high tariff law, notwithstanding the dismal pre- 
dictions and doleful prophecies of the opponents of the protec- 
tive tariff system. 

What more need I say about that? My friends, the whole 
argument on the other side up to this time has been based on 
the destruction of our foreign trade. We are told that we can 
not buy if we do not sell. Mr. President, when our factories 
are all operating, when our labor is all employed, when we are 
paying wages higher than are paid elsewhere on earth, when 
our mines are running at full force, when everybody is at 
work drawing American wages, we can buy more than any 
other nation on earth, and we do buy, regardless of the tariff, 
and the people of foreign nations come here and buy because 
ours is the best market on earth in which to buy. At the same 


time we preserve our own market for our own producers, first 
then as 


of all, as is shown by the fact that before the war 92 per cent 
of all we made in the country we sold in the country. Our 
Democratic friends want to give up 92 per cent in order to 
increase the 8 per cent. I donot. I want to have an American 
policy, an American tariff to protect our American labor and 
our American investments, and to employ our own people in 
profitable enterprises. 

That is the logic of it all, and I am backed up by the suc- 
cesses of Republican tariff laws which have been enacted at 
various times in the history of the country so that no one can 
prove otherwise. 

I ask unanimous consent at this point to insert in the Recorp 
the tables from which I have quoted as to the exports and im- 
ports under the McKinley, the Dingley, and the Payne-Aldrich 
Acts, respectively. 


XLII-—514 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The tables referred to are as follows: 


The official record of our imports and exports under the McKinley 
law is as follows: 


Year ended June 30. Exports. 


Nots.—A sharp decline in imports during the last year of the Mc- 
Kinley law was due to the anticipated reduction of the tariff by the 
Cleveland administration. 


The Dingley law was in effect for 11 years, and the record of our 
foreign trade is as follows: 


Total exports 


Year ending June 30— and imports. 
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Statistics of foreign trade under the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act: 


Imports. | Total exports 


Year ended June 30— and imports. 


Exports. 


$2, 974, 931, 328 
3, 301, 932, 150 
3, 575, 546, 304 
3, 857, 587, 343 
4, 273, 892) 383 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I have occupied 
much more of the time of the Senate than I expected. I in- 
tended to take up the subject of foreign tariffs; but my good 
friend, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooptne], who is a pro- 
tectionist after my own heart, has covered it, and I shall not 
go into it, although I have herg an article prepared on that 
question. I may refer to it later on. 

Mr. President, it has repeatedly been stated on the other side 
since my friend, the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sr- 
MONS], made the statement in his opening speech, that the wages 
of labor in Germany have increased since 1914. I deny that ab- 
solutely. I have here a statement of wages for 1913, compiled 
from the Statistical Yearbook for the German Empire for 1915, 
page 91. The wages for December, 1921, are compiled from the 
publication of the General German Trade Union Federation, 
March 4, 1922. If I had the time I would go into it here, but 
I shall ask to have it printed without taking the time of the 
Senate. It shows, however, what a tremendous reduction in 
wages has occurred in Germany in key industries from 1914 up 
to the present time. For instance, the wages of bakers, meas- 
ured in gold, in 1913 were $6.14 as against $2.52 in 1921. 

Mr. McLEAN. Does the Senator mean per week? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes; the wages per week—an 
average of $6.14 in 1913 to $2.52 now. Brewery workers—that 
has a sort of ancient sound—brewery workers, skilled, $7.73 
then as against $2.43 now; unskilled, $5.83 then as against $2.39 
now; tailors, $11.17 then as against $2.78 now; painters, $14.38 
gainst $2.58 now; stonecutters, $17.41 then as against 
$2.56 now; stonemasons, $17.22 then as against $3 now; book- 
binders, $6.69 then as against $2.59 now; printers, $7.71 then as 
against $2.74 now; joiners, $13 then as against $2.59 now; trans- 
port workers, $6.57 then as against $2.30 now. 

I had another sheet, which I seem to have mislaid, giving the 
wages paid in cotton factories and woolen factories and 
other manufacturing establishments, including dye industries. 
I do not know where it is, although the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] perhaps has already placed the figures in the 
RECORD. 

The figures quoted by me are absolutely authentic, and there 
can be no dispute concerning them. I ask unanimous consent 
that the table be placed in the Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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The table reterred to is as follows: 
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Wages in Germany—Rates per week for adult male workers. 


Source: The wages for 1913 were compiled from the Statisches Jahrbuch fiir des Dentsche Reich (Statistical Yearbook for the German Empire, 1915) 
wages for December, 192], are compiled from the Korrespondenzblatt des Allegemeinen Deutschen Gewerkscha{tsbundes (the publication of the General 


Union Federation, March 4, 1922) pages 4-18, inclusive. 
Mark converted to dollars in 1913, at $0.2382 
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Mark converted to dollars in December, 1921, at $0.005223, the average buying rate for the month of December, 1921, for New York cable transfers as reported by the 


Feder.) Reserve Board. 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, our Democratic 
friends and the importers, who are organized and militant as 
never before in this country, ate not the only ones who are in- 
veighing against our tariff system. Foreigners are coming here 
and telling us how to run our country and how to conduct our 
Government and what laws we ought to pass, and are interfer- 
ing, I think, unjustly in our domestic affairs. 

Mr. BORAH. They are not confining themselves to the 
tariff. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is quite true, but the tariff 
is the question now before us, I will say to my friend. ' I will 
call the attention of the Senator from Idaho to the singular 
fact that those who tried to get us into the League of Nations 
are the ones who are now trying to defeat this bill—free trade 
and internationalism combine in opposition to it. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, what does the 
Senator think of a member of the British Parliament coming 
over here and telling us what our foreign policy should be? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I am going to refer to that later. 
I think my friend from Georgia is getting religion, perhaps, and 
if he shall continue to sit on this side we may inoculate him so 
that he will see the light. It will take considerable inocula- 
tion, but we have the material over here. I desire now to 
quote from the New York Times of May 11, 1922, a very great 
newspaper and splendidly edited, and about as fair as a news- 
paper can be, situated as it is and breathing the atmosphere 
its editors always breathe— 

. i er the possibilities a 
ee Pee co en ae oe oy ehe eh “<3 
Sritish consuls at this port at a luncheon given by the New York Board 

of Trade and Transportation to the representatives of 87 Governments, 


The two consuls said in speeches that by preventing importations we 
would injure our own export trade. 


They talked like Democrats, did they not? 


“It is as much in your interest as in ours that your Government 
deal fairly with this matter,” said Gaston Liebert, consul general for 
France. “ We all hope that the tariff you adopt will not be an insur- 
mountable barrier to imports, and thus, also, to exports. 

“All the Kuropean countries are in urgent need of recreating riches, and 
the only way they can recreate riches is to export to America, which 
has all the gold, all the riches in the werld.” 

Right at the time these people were paying us this lofty 
tribute the Senators over on the other side were telling us that 
we were going into the jaws of destruction and despair. 

What has France done, by the way, and why? France was 
confronted with the problem of reestablishing her industries and 
compensating the loss in customs revenues due te the deprecia- 
tion of French currency, and she attempted to secure these ob- 
jects by a general increase of pre-war customs duties by the 
use of a system of coefficients, which I shall not go into. Some 
of the pre-war rates were doubled, and others were increased 
from five to ten times; so that while Franee has been increas- 
ing her tariff rates and increasing the number of articles upon 
which those duties are imposed, her consuls over here are telling 
us that we must. not pass this bill, and that we must not put on 
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these high rates, because, if we do, France will not be able to 
“ gell to us, 

I will go on: 

Lewis E. Bernays, who represented Great Britain in the absence of 
Consul General Armstrong, said: “Trade to be successful must be 
interfered with as little as possible.” 

And right in the teeth of that statement, what did Great 
Britain do? In the first place, she put an embargo on dyes 
going into her country, and France put an embargo on dyes, 
and Italy, to whose ambassador I shall refer in a moment, put 
an embargo on dyes; and, Senators, what else did Great Britain 
do? I will break off for a moment and go back. 

The most notable instance of increase was the safeguarding 
of industries act passed by the British Parliament, and which 
went into effect October 1, 1921. This act imposed customs 
duties. Listen: 

With a view to the safeguarding of certain special industries and the 
safeguarding of employment in industries in the United Kingdom 
against the effects of the depreciation of foreign currencies a the 
disposal of imported goods at prices below the cost of production. 

The duty imposed is 334 per cent, and over 6,000 articles were 
affected by its provisions; and yet, in the teeth of that act, the 
representative of that Government comes here to say that we 
must not pass a high tariff act, for if we do they can not sell 
to us, and the only way we can have trade with other people 
is to have it “interfered with just as little as possible.” 

Why, my fellow citizens, that is a pro-British declaration, and 
our friends on the other side make these pro-British and pro- 
English declarations, for free trade is an international proposi- 
tion. It goes along with internationalism. It goes hand in 
hand with the League of Nations and all efforts to tear down 
American nationality and involve us in the broils and the quar- 
rels, indeed, in the industrial disturbances, of the Old World. 
It is all of one cloth and all of one piece: 

Trade to be successful must be interfered with as little as possible. 
It is not pene aid or support, but the initiative of the individual 
and his knowledge of his own business, that spells success. In my 
epinion, prosperity can not return to this world until the artificial 
barriers to pre-war trade be removed. 

Why, that dectrine is as old as Cobden. It has been preached 
by every British free trader for a long number of years, since 
they abandoned their protective tariff system; and, my fellow 
citizens, always there has been British propaganda back of 
free trade in the United States, just as it is now back of free 
trade in the United States. 

Mr. STANLBDY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator says this doctrine has been 
preached by free traders. The Senator is a great scholar. 
Will he give me the name of any great political economist, 
speaking the English language on either side of the ocean, 
who ever controverted that doctrine or ever questioned its 
wisdom? 





1922. 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Why, certainly. British states- 
men right along have done it. The Senator from Kentucky on 
this floor, in answer to my questions within the last 30 days, 
did not quite do it, but he edged up to it so close that I could 
not see between him and the edge. What did he say? I said 
to him: ‘Does the Senator, then, believe in free trade?’ 
“Well,” he said, “I would not say just exactly that.” Go get 
your language and look at it. It was in answer to what the 
Senator said about the hemp industry in Kentucky, in which 
the Senator specifically stated that free trade in hemp had 
devastated the hemp fields of Kentucky. He said it, and I 
had him repeat it. That is a tribute to his policy. That is 
just what it always does, but I did not think the Senator would 
say it. He said free trade had devastated the hemp fields of 
Kentucky ; and then I asked him whether or not he believed 
in going abroad to buy wherever we could buy the cheapest. 
He would not quite say that; and then my friend from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHorTRIDGE] pressed the Senator, and I will tell 
you that these speeches I have read here show that the Demo- 
eratic.Party always has stood for free trade, but you have not 
the courage of your convictions. If you had, you would pro- 
pose a tariff on tea, and you would propose a tariff on coffee, and 
you would propose a tariff on spices, and you would propose a 
tariff on rubber, and on all those things the like of which we do 
not produce in the United States; for a tariff of that kind is a tax 
which is added to the price which the consumer pays, and 
which goes inevitably into the Treasury. That is your doctrine, 
and you believe in it, but you have not the courage to put it into 
practice, or even to attempt it, and so you say you are in 
favor of a tariff for revenue with incidental protection—inci- 
dental ‘“ robbery”; incidental “ infamy.” 

Mr, STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
further yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do. . 

Mr., STANLEY. If the Senator will again yield, I am not 
concerned about the bald statement of the Senator from In- 
d:ana that I have not the courage of my convictions, because 
the Senator from Indiana knows better, just as every Senator 
on this floor who knows anything about my attitude on public 
questions knows better. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
question, or, to make a speech? 

Myr. STANLEY. I am going to answer a statement of the 
Senator’s now. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Oh, no; I am not going to have 
that done. If the Senator wants to ask me a question, of 
course I will yield to him, always. 

Mr. STANLEY. I thank the Senator. I do not mean to 
interrupt his speech, but I was a little surprised at that sort 
of statement from my genial colleague. I have never hesitated 
to state where I stood, even upon questions where I knew a 
majority of my own people were hostile. 

I wish to say that the Senator from Indiana has not an- 
swered my question. I asked the Senator from Indiana if he 
knew of any great political economist in Europe or America 
who had ever controverted the truth of the general principle 
he had just read. He honored me by saying that I did not 
stand for those doctrines. It does not matter what gentlemen 
of the size of the Senator from Indiana or myself think about 
such matters as that. He has a political organization behind 
him that wants to get fat out of these industries. I may have 
a political organization behind me whose opinions I may more 
or less reflect; but no great scholar who has ever studied the 
question of international relations, from Adam Smith until 
now, has ever stood for the patent and palpable heresies that 
the Senator from Indiana so eloquently espouses, and I defy 
him to name anyone who has, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
ask me whether or not any man has ever said he believed in 
straight protection? 

Mr. STANLEY. I asked the Senator to name one great 
political economist of international note, either in Europe or in 
America, who had ever advocated the principle of high protec- 
tion as a correct policy. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Why, heavens and earth, where 
has my friend been all these years!—Rip Van Winkle-like, 
asleep? The first act that we ever passed in the history of the 
United States was a protective tariff act. It was passed and 
signed by George Washington and all the mighty men who had 
formulated the Constitution, and who builded broad and deep 
the enduring foundations of the Republic. There was no di- 
vision of sentiment or opinion among them. From that time 
down, that was the view of nearly everyone except John C. Cal- 
houn and those who immediately followed him. I do not speak 
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offensively. He was an absolute free trader; and yet John C. 
Calhoun, in 1824 and again in 1828, stood in the Senate of the 
United States and, without division of party or sentiment, along 
with Henry Clay, and along with Andrew Jackson, and along 
with Daniel Webster, and along with many of those great men, 
without division of party, voted for the tariffs of 1824 and 1828. 
What were these men if they were not protectionists? What 
was Abraham Lincoln? What was Henry Clay, from the Sen- 
ator’s own State, who denominated this to be the American 
system—and that is what it is—as against the English system? 
One system has been contending against the other from that 
day to this. What was James G. Blaine? What was William 
McKinley? What have been all these great lights among the 
statesmen of our country and of history, save and except pure, 
unadulterated, unequivocal protectionists? And we have formu- 
lated our bills accordingly. You people got your doctrine from 
Richard Cobden, and you have been following along that line 
ever since. It is an economic school in which I do not belieye, 
and with which, as an American, I have no patience. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Let me go on. 
Senator to make a speech in my time. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not want to make a speech. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes; the Senator does. My friend 
always wants to make a speech. 

Mr. STANLEY. But the Senator has asked me a question, 
and I should like an opportunity to answer it. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; I did not ask the Senator a 
question. 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes; the Senator asked me about Henry 
Clay and all the rest of them. I will tell the Senator; it is 
short. Neither Henry Clay nor Daniel Webster nor Blaine nor 
McKinley nor any Republican, alive or dead, nor any Whig or 
any other man who lived for an hour and deserves to be remem- 
bered 15 minutes after his funeral obsequies, ever did defend 
or ever did excuse the abominations of this tariff;and the Sen- 
ator knows it, and he will not give me time to tell him so. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, does not that have 
a natural sound, after all I have been reading here? It is the 
same old language, from my gifted friend from Kentucky; but 
oh, when it comes to decrying the abominations of this tariff 
and the freezing terror of this law, he will put John C. Calhoun 
and all those other brethren off the map, telling about the awful 
things which, in the providence of a gracious God, will never 
happen here or anywhere else on earth. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Georgia® 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I Have to yield to a member of the 
family. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. How does my genial relative, who 
so well represents the great State of Indiana, account for the 
fact that the human race got along without a protective tariff 
system until the time of Louis XIV? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is very easily answered. 
We did not get along without it immediately after the Revo- 
lution. The American Colonies were all divided up, each with 
its own tariff law, all subject to English commerce and Eng- 
lish exploitation, as the Senator knows. What happened? One 
of the very objects of the fighting of that war was that we 
might protect ourselves commercially from those who would 
prey upon us from abroad, and in order to carry it out the 
very first act passed was a protective tariff act and it was 
expressly stated it was a protective tariff. Yet we did not 
have a protective tariff act in the present-day acceptation of 
the term until 1824, and again in 1828. Up to 1860 we never 
had@ a real, genuine protective tariff, as we now understand 
that term, and in all those years we had accumulated but 
$16,000,000,000 of wealth. After 1860, when we began to de- 
velop our resources, when we began to diversify our industries, 
when we began to employ our labor, when we began to invest 
our capital, and when we began to have an American scale of 
wages, an American system of living, and an American con- 
ception of the regal dignity of every man under the flag, then 
we began that imperial march which has landed us the indus- 
trial and commercial primacy of the world. Does the Senator 
deny the irresistible logic of that? 

That is what we did under the protective tariff system. No- 
body disputes it except the doctrinaire who still insists that 
we ought to go somewhere else to buy because we can buy 
there cheaper than we do at home. If we permit a product 
to be brought in from some other country and sold at a price 
cheaper than that at which we can buy it here, we put out of 
business the fellow who is making it here; and whenever we do 
that we close factories, we stop home industry, and we para- 
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lyze labor. That has been the result every time the Demo- 
cratic Party has had an opportunity to put its theory into 
practice, and we do not intend to give them another :chance. 

Now, I want to go on with these foreign representatives of 
the Democratic idea. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; I do not want to yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. If my good friend will yield for a state- 
ment 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Will not the Senator wait a little 
and let me finish this particular line, because I do not want to 
break into it? 

Mr. STANLEY. I will not interrupt the Senator again. I 
simply want to eorrect a statement of the Senator, so that in 
proceeding he can answer. The Senator misapprehended, I am 
sure he will find if he will examine the record, my statement 
with reference to the hemp industry of Kentucky. I said the 
people of Kentucky would see their fields devastated before 
they would desert the principles of democracy. No field of 
Kentucky was ever devasted on account of the people’s devo- 
tion to democracy, or was ever enriched on account of their 
devotion to the principles of protection. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Now, I want to go on with the 
discussion of the foreign representatives of the Democratic 
idea. In thus speaking I do so with entire respect for the ac- 
credited representatives of foreign Governments to this country. 
They are entitled to their opinions, and within certain limits 
should have the privilege of expressing them, but I for one 
insist that these gentlemen who come here to represent foreign 
nations should not undertake to dictate to us what our policy 
shall be. I remember very well that only a short time ago a 
gentleman got himself into a little trouble by coming here and 
advocating the election of the Democratic ticket, and it was 
very much like unto the existing situation, and is therefore 
worthy of recollection and repetition. 

The letter I am about to read, written from Beverly, Mass., 
September 138, 1888, followed by an explanation in ‘the New 
York Times, may be illuminating and throw some light on 
the existing situation and on the rights of foreigners who are 
representing their Governments among us. The letter reads: 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 4th instant, and beg to say that 
I fully appreciate the dificulty in which you find yourself in casting 
your vote. 

This was in the midst of the election of 1888, in which Har- 
rison and Cleveland were running against each other. I call 
the attention of my Democratic friends to this significant state- 
ment, for it is as true now as it was then: 

You _are probably aware that any political party which openly 
favored the mother country at the present moment would lose popu- 
larity, and that the poy in power is fully aware of this fact. The 
party, however, is, I believe, still desirous of maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with Great Britain. 

There never was a shadow of a doubt about that on earth; 
not only then but mow they have been anxious to maintain 
friendly relations with Great Britain. I read further: 

The party, however, is, I believe, still desirous of maintaining 
friendly relations with Great Britain, and is still as desirous in settling 
all questions with Canada, which have been unfortunately reopened 
since the retraction of the treaty by the Republican majority in the 
Senate and by the President’s message, to which you allude. All 
allowances must, therefore, be made for the political situation as 
regards the presfdential election thus created. It is, however, impos- 
sible to predict the course which President Cleveland may pursue in 
the matter of retaliation should he be elected, but ‘there is every 
reason to believe that, while upholding the position he has taken, he 
will manifest a spirit of conciliation in dealing with the question 
involved in his message. I inclose an article from the New York Times 
of August 22 and remain, 

Yours faithfully, L, 8. SACKVILLE Waser. 

Then follows this item from the New York Times, then, as 
now, advocating this pro-British doctrine in America: 

There is this further consideration in favor of supporting the admin- 
istration on this issue. It will leave the question still open for 
friendly means of settlement of some kind, while a .support of the 
Senate’s position would close all avenues of future negotiations and 
bring upon the country the disastrous consequences of retaliation, hos- 
tility, and possible war. It would we an_end to all prospect of im- 
proving the commercial relations of the United States and Canada. 
This is one of the questions which the people will keep in mind in 
casting their votes next November. 

What happened to Sackville West? He was immediately re- 
called by the direct action of Grover Cleveland, the President 
of the United States. But times have changed. ‘The spirit of 
internationalisnyY is abroad in the land. The League of Nations 
has been discussed. Tremendous efforts have been made to 
drag us into all the entanglements and all the broils of Europe, 
and if it can not be done politically in one way, there are thou- 
sands of people in the United States, including certain papers 
in New York, which intend to do it in another way, and if they 
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ean not get us immediately, as a national unit, into all ‘their 
political entanglements and involvements, they intend to have 
free trade, as nearly as possible, and to send their representa- 
tives over here 'to inculcate that doctrine among our people and 
among our citizens. These men have the right to express them- 
selves in their own countries, but I deny the right of the repre- 
sentative of any foreign government, accredited to represent 
his people here, to come within the confines of the United States 
and instruct us as to what course we shall pursue with refer- 
ence to the policies of our Government. 
Let me igo on, This'is a special to the Washington Post: 


The Italian ambassador, Vittori Rolandi Ricci, asked to explain the 
attitude of discrimination against American goods embodied in the 
tariff legislation of his Government which has been in effect since 
August, and which proposed legislation threatens to make still more 
discriminatory, said: 


“In accordance with the policy long since adopted by several of 
the principal countries of the world, including the United States, the 
Italian Government was obliged to increase the schedule of import 
duties upon many items. 

“The increase in customs duties generally was not very high, 
Nevertheless, if the campaign of the American agriculturists ee 
farm bloc) carried on for a high protective tariff on the few olivés 
and lemons which they supply for home consumption is forwarded 
and as a result the tariff raised, the Italian Government will be obli 
to augment further the duty on American agricultural products im- 
ported by Italy. 

“It is obvious that if you will prevent us from selling you those 
products which are natural to our country, we shall not be able to 
purchase; besides, if we had those means at our disposal we would 
logically rather spend them in another country which would not bar 
the opportunity of selling our products.” \ 

In other words, that is a threat that if we put up the tariff 
and do not buy of them they will cease to buy of us. They buy 
of us now because they have to buy of us, and we will continue 
to sell to them just as they need our products and just as we 
have been selling. As I have explained here in language unmis- 
takable, and in figures irrefutable, there is no alteration of the 
currents of trade by the imposition of a tariff duty. All the 
figures show it, and there is no one to stand and challenge it in 
the light of the history of the past. 

When our Italian friends came here in unnumbered hundreds of 
thousands from Italy, why did they come? They came in part 
to stand under the protecting shadow of the American flag 
and to be benefited by the freedom which it guarantees. But 
in part they came to enjoy the prosperity of the United States. 
They came to share in the good things we have so abundantly 
bestowed upon us in this Republic, and they were all welcomed. 
The gates of Castle Garden always swing inward; they never 
swing outward; and they swing inward because of the prosperity 
of the American people, prosperity made possible by continued 
protective tariff enactments, and these people are here to enjoy 
the blessings and the benefits which always come from such a 
beneficent policy. 

We welcome them here, and I know that no Italian in the 
United States can best secure his job or best increase his wages 
by having more imports from his country to compete with what 
he produces in the United States, nor can any other man labor- 
ing in this country under our flag best increase his opportunity 
or enhance his wages by"bringing a larger flood of imports from 
abroad, thereby depriving him of the right to earn his bread in 
the sweat of his honest face. 

We have no objection to these people expressing their honest 
views, but we have objection to them trying to dictate the poli- 
cies of the United States, so long as they are accredited here 
as the representatives of their nation. Suppose Colonel Harvey 
should get up in London and tell them they had to pass a tariff 
bill, or tell them they had to do something, or we would not do 
business with them. He would not last long over there, would 
he? They would send him home, and they ought to do it. It is 
not his business to go over there and dictate the policy of 
any European government. It is not theirs to comes here and 
dictate ours. This is an American policy, this is an American 
Government, and it is to be dictated ‘to only by the sovereign 
voice of the American people. 

I have other quotations from the speeches of the ambassador, 
but I shall not read them. He further inveighed against our 
policy of immigration, but I shall not take the time to read what 
he said about that. He also attacked the policy of prohibition. 
Whatever anyone may think about it, it is our policy; we made 
it; we are responsible for it. While it is the law we ought to 
enforce it. If we do not like the law, let us repeal it or modify it. 
So we would do if the great majority of the American people 
thus believed, but I do not think they yet do believe that way, 
and I hope ‘they never will, speaking for myself. 

Sir Auckland Geddes, the very able and distinguished ambas- 
sador from England, made a speech in March in which he said: 

CuHicaco, March 12.—With America holding two-thirds of the supply 
of gold in the world, American business can no longer look for cas 


permente for exports to England, according to Sir Auckland Geddes, 
ritish ambassador to the United States, 
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This is from an Associated Press report published in tire 
merning papers of March 13, 1922: 


America must find a means whereby cash pa 
required or she will face complete loss of her export trade, now 
“ dwindling because there is no money in and,” Sir Auckland says. 

‘Reciprocal trading between nd and the United States was one 
solution of credit men here Sa’ Sir also that 


ents would not be 


u x 
American business use British service, such as insurance and the use 
of English ships, as a means of solving the problem of diminishing ex- 
aan the attributed almost wholly to the Tack of cash in 


We must not have an American merchant marine, must not [ 


have a merchant marine on this side. Who said so? The 
British ambassador. We must use British ships, we must 
employ the British merchant marine to do our carrying. “This 
mighty Nation, situated as it is between the ‘two imperial 
seas of the world, ought to have the carrying trade of the earth 
and bear American commerce in American ships, built by 
American laboring men, investing American capital, and flying 
always the American flag. Is not that the right policy for the 
United States? Oh, but our friend from abroad says no; we 
must use British ships; we must not ‘have an American mer- 
chant marine, or they will not trade with us. 

“The question for America to decide,” Geddes said, “is whether she 
wants to epen the country for trade or throw up a barrier.” 

Now, Mr. President, ‘he is a very great man, a very capable 
representative of a mighty people, and yet I think is going 
entirely outside the bounds of propriety in attempting to dic- 
tate the policy of this mightiest of nations in the recerded his- 
tory of time. 

I might go on and show the articles that have been written 
by Nevinson, Gibbs, Gardiner, Repingten, and many other 
British publicists and writers, writing articles for news- 
papers and magazines every day in the United States, ex- 
ploiting this British doctrine and inveighing im caustic terms 
and unmitigated fashion against the protective-tariff doctrine. 
Theré you have it. It is the American doctrine as against 
the British. Tt is our idea as to what we shall do with our 
own ‘Government as against the interference of all other Goev- 
ernments. I desire as one Senator to resent interference from 
abroad in our domestic affairs. 

They get happy over there when the Democrats are in power. 
We all remember the letter written by Ambassador Page to 
Woodrow Wilson when they passed the Underwood-Simmons 
law, the lowest tariff law by odds in the history of the Nation, 
with but 63 per cent on the average on imports. What would 
happen to us now or in the future when these countries are 
resuscitated and rehabilitated and get on their feet commer- 
cially and industrially if we had a 64 per cent tariff? I shafl 
not stop to describe, because we are not going to have it. 

The Senate is determined on it, this Coagress is determined 
on it, and our President-is determined on it. The American 
people have so decided, and we intend to listen to that voice 
and to pass this tariff bill. 

Ambassador Page said: 

I can assure you emphatically that the tariff act does command their 
respect and is already having an amazing influence on their opinion of 
our Government, 

fle wrote that to Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States. He was our ambassador to England. He said that it 
was having an amazing influence on their opinion of our Gov- 
ernment. Well, it had an amazing influence on our opinion of 
our own Government—not the Government, but the acts that 
were passed and the destruction it brought, because everybody 
knows that by 1914, when the war intervened, we were headed 
directly for catastrophe, just like all previous low tariff laws 
had produced in the United States. There is no question about 
it in the world that the interposition of the World War saved 
us from that disaster. What else did Mr. Page say? 

Lord Mersey, a distinguished law lord and a fine old fellow, of the 
very best type of Englishman, said to me last Sunday: “I wish to 
thank you for stopping halfway in reducing your tariff; that will only 
half ruin us.” 

We have not any desire to ruin them. That is not our 
object. But old St. Paul said, “ He that careth net fer his own 
household is worse than an infidel,” and we de not intend to 
rest under that charge. We are going to loek after our own 
people and care for our Own household, and no one need be 
alarmed about dwarfing our influence or diminishing the esti- 
mate in which we are held by the people of the world. 

Mr. President, we have gone through trials and tribulations 
to ‘the present time. We went through a war which saved us 
from the disastrous effects of the Demoecratic tariff. We have 
come safely through it and new conditions now confront us. 
These new conditions are exaggerated beyond anything that, 
ever existed before the war. Wages abroad are lower than ever 
before and wages here are higher than ever befere, 


Se far as the great markets of the United States are con- 
cerned, the cithes of Germany are closer to them than our own 
western cities. They are practically side by side. How can 
our Democratic friends expect to employ our laboring peonle 
in our factories and pay the wages ‘we are now paying when 
precisely the things we are making in our factories come in 
frem ali their facteries in competition with what we produce, 
made,by men whe get one-tenth to one-fifth what we pay our 
men? It is.an utter impossibility. 

It is just like having a factory in Ohio and one in Indiana, 
running side by side, making the same thing, and paying five 
times the wages in one that were paid in the other. It could 
not be done. It is utterly impossible, and nobody but our Demo- 
cratic friends, skilled in argumentation along theoretical lines, 
would expect such an impossible thing to occur. 

Se, my friends, netwithstanding the many difficulties that 
sutreund us and the obstacles that have beset us, we propose to 
pass this bill. Like Grant said, we intend to fight it out on this 
line if it takes all summer—not only all summer, but until the 
snow flies, The Democrats will not endeavor to prevent its 
passage until after election. Oh, no; they would then be play- 
ing inte our hands. They want to pass it just before election. 
They want to do with this bill just like they did with the Me- 
Kinley law, and we do not intend that they shall do it if we can 
help it, and if we can not help it we intend to stay here and fight 
along this protective tariff line to the very last, because we be- 
lieve it to be absolutely essential to the prosperity of our coun- 
try and to the greatness ef eur land. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, .it is always delightful to 
listen to our genial, talented, and truly eloquent friend from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson]. I know of no man who possesses 
greater gifts of speech than the Senator from Indiana, and 
when he has taken time for preparation he is, of course, enter- 
taining. 

it is net my purpose to undertake now a general answer to 
the speech which the Senator has made. To speak the truth, 
there was so little of the speech that related to the bill, or had 
any pertinence to the questions we have been discussing here 
now for five or six weeks, that it dees not really require any 
answer unless it were desirable to enter into an academic dis- 


‘cussion of the differences between Democratic theory of the 


tariff and the Republican theory of the tariff. Most of the 
Senator’s speech might be characterized as graveyard matter. 
It is something like the discussions that have taken place 
upen the hustings during the past half century with reference 
to the merits of the protective tariff system as compared with 
the low tariff principles advocated by the Democratic Party. 

Practically no attention was paid by the Senator to the real 
issue raised by the bill, and which kas been raised in the dis- 
cussions which have taken placevin the Chamber up to this 
time. I should say, making a rough calculation, that not 10 
per cent of the time which the Senator cenmsumed here this 
morning had anything to de with the bill, or with the real 
issue that grows out of the bill, or with the contentions that are 
being made here from time to time by the representatives of 
the twe sides of the controversy. 

The Senater did, however, in the beginning of his speech un- 
dertake to defend the committee for the time it has consumed 
in bringimg before ‘the Senate this pressing question—pressing 
from their stan@époint—and the time that has been consumed 
by them since im its defense. 

In the first place he tries to justify the committees of the 
two Houses for delaying a measure which the Republicans 
promised in their platform sheuld be immediately passed if 
the Republican Party should be given ‘contrel of all branches 
ef the Government. He has ome excuse after another for 
these ddlays. ‘“ Other matters had to be censidered,” he said, 
“besides the tariff, and therefore we were longer in prepar- 
ing our tariff measure than usual.” Well, always in making 
tariff measures in committee other things are being discussed 
in the Senate and in the House, but ‘the fact that other bills 
have to be enacted into law contemporaneously with this is no 
excuse for the delay. 

There was a distinct promise to the people of the country en 
the part of the now dominant party that the tariff should ‘be 
passed speedily upen its coming into power, and it was esti- 
mated that it would only require a month er two to enact it 
into law. Instead of that we find that 18 months and more 
have elapsed since the Republican Party came inte pewer in 
all branches of the Government and the tariff bill has not yet 
been pagsed. It has ‘been argued that sinee it came in here 
we have been responsible for the delays. But who is respon- 
sible for the delay of a year and a half before it got here? 
What was the trenble with the Republican Party that it could 
net carry out jits promise te speedily bring im the ‘tariff bill?. 
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It was because the Republican Party was not in harmony upon 
this question. It was because one element of the Republican 
Party was seeking to frame a tariff especially in the interest 
of 4,000 members of the big industries of the country and 
another part of the Republican Party was demanding a tariff 
in the interest of the people. There was no progress made, 
Mr. President, until the two wings of the Republican Party 
got together upon a logrolling proposition and united in an 
agreement to divide the spoils of protection. This bill would 


have been in committee yet, in all probability, but for that. - 


That is the secret of the delay, and this mongrel and un- 
natural measure is the kind of bill that has emerged as the 
result of the “harmony” that was at last restored in the Re- 
publican ranks. 

The Republicans finally brought out a bill that imposes 
taxes amounting in the aggregate, when the increase of prices 
resulting from these taxes is taken into consideration, to 
three billion or four billion dollars, or practically as much 
as we collect from the people through the internal taxes 
which we impose. They have brought us out a bill, I say, to 
impose those taxes upon the many millions of the people of 
the United States, embracing the laboring man, the farmers, 
the clerks, and the salaried men, whose returns upon their 
investments are not 2 per cent a year. Certainly it is true 
with reference to the farmers that the net income upon their 
investment is not 2 per cent a year, and 50,000,000 of farmers 
will have to pay one-half of this $4,000,000,000 of additional 
taxes. To whom? The pitiable sum of $300,000,000 to the 
Government and the balance to about 4,000 manufacturers and 
profiteers in the country, who are making incomes ranging 
from 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, to 100 per cent upon their investments. 

I say the bill never could have been brought out if a trade 
had not been consummated by which it was sought—and I 
am afraid it was accomplished—to purchase the support of 
the element which stands usually for the 50 per cent who 
have to pay half of these taxes and who make only 2 per cent 
on their investment. The bill was brought about by promising 
that there would be given to a few of the farmers of this 
country certain benefits upon the particular products which 
they produced as a compensation and a consideration for their 
representatives yielding their position and agreeing to sup- 
port a measure framed in the special interest of 4,000 people 
who are making exorbitant profits as against the millions 
who are making practically no profits. That is the reason 
why in the committee there was such great delay in the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

I am not speaking now of the delay that took place while the 
bill was in its formative stage in the other House or while it was 
going through the process of hearings before the Senate com- 
mittee, with a view to its revision and rewriting; I am not 
speaking about that; that necessarily occupied a good deal of 
time. I am speaking about the time that was taken in the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee room considering the measure and 
framing the 2,000 amendments which we are now discussing, 
and which I shall show before I get through are just as far re- 
moved from the principle of protection about which the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson] has been talking so much as is the 
earth from Mars. There is involved in this bill no principle of 
protection, as that principle has heretofore been understood by 
any man or party in the discussion of the question. 

It took the Republicans how many months, Mr. President, to 
report the bill? It took them three months to make these 2,000 
changes. Let*me say in passing that no other tariff bill with 
which I have had anything to do—and I have had to do with all 
that have been passed here during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury—has had more than 400 or 500 amendments put on it. This 
one has had over 2,000 amendments attached to it; and it took 
the committee approximately three months to draft them. Why? 
The Senator from Indiana said it was because conditions here 
and abroad, throughout the world, were so upset and upturned 
and chaotic and disorganized that the committee had to go back 
to the fundamentals; that they had to take up and consider all 
sorts of questions in connection with the framing of these 
amendments. ! 

Mr. President, the very debates which we have had here show 
that that was not the cause. The rates in the pending bill 
were not fixed upon any rule; they were not framed upon any 
measurement of the amount of protection to which the indus- 
tries were entitled. Nobody can successfully contend that they 
were. They were made by a sort of a haphazard, a guess, the 
committee generally guessing that what the seeker for protec- 
tion desired was the correct rate to which he was entitled. 

The Senator from Indiana says that his side of the Chamber 
did not discuss these questions. Mr. President, when they did 
undertake to discuss them, after they were forced to do so, they 


clearly showed that they had never analyzed the basis which 
should support any rate of tariff taxation, and they showed 
an utter lack of knowledge, an utter want, I will say, of infor- 
mation as to questions which have heretofore been considered 
absolutely essential to the framing of a tariff law. So they 
were not really engaged there in the work of finding out the 
facts which should be obtained in order to levy rates upon the 
protective principle at all, but their discussions here and the 
debate as it has been developed show that they had no knowl- 
edge of and were not in possession of any information as to 
these matters. 

What were they doing, Mr. President, in those secret sessions 
for three months, with the corridors outside swarming with 
the seekers of favors from the Government, with these sup- 
pliants for subsidies and bulldozers of bounties from the Gov- 
ernment, with these pleaders for privilege in taxing the masses 
of the people of the country for their own special benefit and 
profit? They sat there conferring with one of these representa- 
tives and then with another, getting their views and hearing 
their demands as to what they wanted. 

It took them frequently a long time to reconcile the views of 
the members of the committee with the views of these seekers 
of bounties from the Government, and they never would, as I 
have heretofore stated, have been able to bring about a recon- 
ciliation except for the logrolling scheme to which they finally 
resorted in order to enable these seekers for special privilege to 
get all that they asked; and all that they asked is so far above 
what they are entitled to upon any principle of protection that 
I say the duties imposed by this bill bear no resemblance to the 
principle of protection and are as far removed from the prin- 
ciple of protection as is the earth from Mars. 

What is the use, therefore, of the Senator from Indiana con- 
suming two hours of time—precious time from his viewpoint, 
because from his viewpoint it is extremely desirable that this 
proposed legislation shall be enacted speedily and shall be put 
upon the statute book so that it may demonstrate its vir- 
tues (?) before election day—when nine-tenths of his two and 
a half hours’ speech this morning was consumed in discussing 
things that have absolutely no pertinence to the question which 
is under consideration? 

Mr. President, with the exception of a few hidebound Repub- 
lican Party organs, organization newspapers, newspapers parti- 
san under all circumstances and all conditions, there comes 
from outside of this Chamber, from every impartial source 
throughout the country, including the disinterested manufac- 
turer—for there are a great many of them who do not partici- 
pate in this drive against the pocketbooks of the American 
people—from the press throughout the country, without refer- 
ence to whether it is Republican or Democratic or independent 
or nonpartisan or religious or agricultural, trade or commercial, 
not a voice of protest against the discussion of the pending bill. 
With the exception of the little clique of partisan newspapers 
there comes not a single charge that the discussion on the part 
of the Democrats is filibustering, but, on the contrary, there 
comes a chorus from every part of the country and from all 
sources of public information in this country highly commend- 
ing this discussion, saying it is enlightening to the people, that 
it is doing good, and if the bill is to pass without further 
amendment—material, radical amendment—of the taxes it im- 
poses, the discussion ought to continue until the bill shall be 
defeated, even if it takes a year or two years to accomplish that 
great end. 

I am not speaking loosely; I am measuring my words. I ask 
the Senator from Indiana to point me to any complaint against 
the discussions that are taking place here upon this floor upon 
this bill, outside, as I say, of the small clique of bitterly 
partisan journals. I ask him to go to the files of the metropoli- 
tan press, to start with the great Republican organs—papers 
that have heretofore stood shoulder to shoulder with the Re- 
publican Party in all of its efforts to establish the protective 
system in this country—go to them first, then go to the inde- 
pendent press of this country, the great metropolitan inde- 
pendent papers, the small journals of the cities of ten to fifty 
thousand people scattered throughout the country; let him take 
the dailies of his own party, the independent dailies, and the 
dailies of the Democratic Party, and I ask him after he 
shall have done that to come here and file a list of the great 
papers in this country, exponents of public opinion that are 
entitled to respect and that have the confidence and respect 
of their readers, and point out those who are criticizing and 
who have criticized this debate. 

Mr. President, has it been solely in the interest of party 
politics, as they claim? What has been the fruit of this dis- 
cussion? I would better ask that question of the Senator from 
North. Dakota [Mr. McCumsBerr], who has charge of the bill, 
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than of anybody else, I reckon. I should like to have him get 
up here and state to the Senate how many of these rates, in 
these daily morning executive sessions that the committee helds 
from 10 o’clock until 11 o’clock, he has reduced from 10 to 25 
or 30 or even, as to some of them, as much as 56 per cent 
because of the disclosures and the discussions that have been 
taking place upon this floor, and let him tell the Senate how 
many of the amendments to the schedules that we have already 
discussed he has taken back to the committee, and with refer- 
ence to which it is now considering radical reductions in the 
rates because the discussions have shown that the taxes he 
proposed would be oppressive and unjust to the people of the 
United States, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator has made a 
very valuable suggestion, and I wondered if he had a memo- 
randum of the number. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not made it. 
from North Dakota could better make it. 

Mr. President, only last Saturday about 12 paragraphs of the 
metal schedule were passed over, after we had been discussing 
items, both before and after that, in the same general classifi- 
eation and category. There were 12 items, I think, that were 
to be looked after by a Senator who happened to be sick the 
day they were passed over. When on Saturday I suggested to 
the Senator from North Dakota that we should take them up, 
as they were then in order, and should dispose of them, he 
advised me that the committee intended to bring in amend- 
ments, material amendments, to every one of those paragraphs 
that had been passed over. : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. Presiden 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator just let me finish this? 
Not only that, Mr. President, but day after day Republican 
Senators on the other side are giving the committee to under- 
stand that in the light of these discussions that have brought 
out the iniquity of these rates the committee can not rely 
upon them for their support unless the committee do reduce 
these rates, and radically reduce them. That group was led 
by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] a day or two ago 
in a very notable speech in this body. 

I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I just wanted to 
call attention to a statement by the chairman of the committee 
in corroboration of what the Senator has just said. On June 1, 
when we took up the tariff bill, the chairman of the committee 
stated: 

I desire to suggest several committee changes in the paragraph. It 
is the yorete that relates to oo crown, and sheet glass, gen- 
erally known as window glass, and that character of glass. 

I wish to say at this time that the committee in its first hearings 
gave so much time to the paragraphs of the bill on which there were 
contests that it may be that in some instances where there was no 
contest it did not give the consideration that ought to have been given 
to the amendment of some of the House provisions. It was under- 
stood that the committee should be in session every morning for the 
purpose of Soins further into any of these matters as they arose. 

The committe has carefully gone over paragraph 219 and will sug- 
gest an amendment to each one of these rates, 
the first one. 

And then he proceeded to enumerate a number of changes, 
clearly stating, as I interpret his language, that they brought 
in here a bill which was not even digested in the committee 
itself. 

Mr. SIMMONS. After three months’ work on it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. After three months’ work; and 
they expect us and the Senate to accept such work as that 
without investigation or discussion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think it is not venturing 
too much to say that in the light of the exposures—for you can 
not call it anything else—that have resulted from these dis- 
cussions, it would have been absolutely impossible to pass this 
bill through the Senate, even with the logrolling agreement 
that has been entered into, unless very material reductions 
were made all along the line. 

Mr. President, we have not yet quite finished the third 
schedule. We are just coming to that part of the bill which, 
to my mind, is most monstrous of all the unthinkable propo- 
sitions in the bill. I think, as we go along, that the reckless- 
ness of the committee in writing these exorbitant taxes against 
the people into this bill will be made more and more apparent 
and glaring, and that before we get through with it, unless 
the bill shall be practically rewritten in these secret morning 
sessions of the committee, there will be such a revolt, such an 
uprising, such an outery, such a denunciation from one end 
of the country to the other, irrespective of party, that the 
majority Members will hardly dare to ask its enactment, and 
will be glad of av opportunity to drep it, and say it was killed 
by “ the filibustering tactics of the Democratic Party.” 


I thought the Senator 


exception of 
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Mr. President, if there is any filibustering, they are doing 
their part of it now, and it may be that that is the reason— 
that they have discovered that the thing is so bad that it can 
not be repaired, it ean not be remedied, and the best thing 
te do is to join this side in a whole-hearted discussion of all 
of these items, and take up time, and finally let the bill fail, 
either here or in conference, and then say that “the Democrats 
filibustered ” to such an extent that they were not able to get 
it through in time to have it become a law during this session 
of the Congress. 

Mr, President, I am talking in a practical way. I am not 
dealing in pyrotechnics. I am not dealing in graveyard stuff. 
I am not talking of the academic discussions of 15 or 20 or 25 
years ago. I am talking about this bill—the thing they now 
propose to enact into law. That is what we have been trying 
to get the Republicans to talk about; but whenever we ask 
them to talk about this bill they begin to talk about protection 
and the Americsn laborer, and make the same hackneyed speeches 
we heard so much 25 years ago. Before I get through I want 
to throw some light upon what they are doing for the American 
laborer as compared with what they are doing for the American 
millionaire and the American magnate of the tariff—the Ameri- 
can trusts and monopolies. 

The Seuator read from a great many speeches that were de- 
livered in past times. I think he went back as far as John C. 
Cathoun and reviewed the discussions then, and then he fol- 
lowed them up and reviewed the discussions up to the passage 
of the latest tariff act on the part of the Democrats and on the 
part of the Republicans, discussions of the great fundamental 
principles underlying the differences in the thoughts and the 
policies of the Democratic and the Republican Parties upon the 
great question of tariff taxation. He said that we were hearing 
the same old thing here in this Chamber that was echoed and 
reechoed in these speeches of bygone years. Mr. President, 
there has not been on this side of the Chamber a single aca- 
demic discussion of the question of protection or.of free trade 
or of revenue tariff, and no such discussion has been made on 
the other side of the Chamber except by the junior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne]. The other discussions here have 
related to this particular bill and have been closely confined to 
this bill. 

The Senator says we are making prophecies, and that we 
have made these prophecies before, and that they have all van- 
ished into thin air when election day came. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator forgot recent history. He forgot the only 
Republican tariff bill that has ever been passed that bore any 
relationship whatever to this one. That one did have some re- 
gard for the protective principle, This has none. That one 
was based on some thought and some information as to the 
underlying principles of protection. This has not. That bill 
carried & rate of forty-odd per cent. This bill carries a rate 
at least 50 per cent higher than that did, and it is laid in such 
a way that it is at least an additional 50 per cent more oppres- 
sive than that bill was. 7 

The Senator says that that bill brought great prosperity to 
the country, and he read figures of imports and exports in 
millions and billions until the Chamber reeked with his figures, 
showing the wonderful development that had resulted from the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff and the other Republican tariffs, and the 
great advance that we have made in world trade, all called to a 
halt as the result of the passage of the Underwood Dill. 

Mr. President, he forgot the fact that our balance of trade 
during the first year under the Underwood law was 18 per cent, 
as compared with 4 per cent under the Payne-Aldrich law. 
He forgot the fact that in 1921, the only other normal year— 
for 1921 was a normal year, so far as foreign trade was con- 
cerned—under the Underwood rates our balance of trade, for 
that single year, was as much as our balance of trade during 
the four long years under the Payne-Aldrich law. He did not 
tell us about that in his rhetorical and eloquent flourishes about 
the great benefits of a protective tariff. He thinks that nothing 
built up this country but a protective tariff. He thinks there 
has been no development in the world during the past quarter 
of a century except in America. The figures which are known 
of all men who study history show the contrary. During that 
period we may have led the procession, but there are other 
countries which have come tramping pretty close upon our heels 
in development and progress, economically, financially, and 
industrially. ; 

When he spoke of our prophecies with reference to the effect 
of the enactment of this iniquitous Republican measure now 
made as being like those which have been made in the past, I 
am compelled to think the Senator has suffered a lapse of mem- 
ory. He could not have had his mind upen what happenc? in 
this very Chamber in 1909. I was here. I wish the Senator 
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could have heard, as I heard, the eloquent onslaughts of the 
great Senator from Iowa, the eloquent and masterful Dolliver, 
when, day after day, he leveled broadsides against the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, just as we are leveling them against this bill. 

I wish he could have been here and could have heard the 
eloquent and practical present senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummins], who sits just across the aisle from me, when he, 
together with his great colleague, led the forces against the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, and predicted dire disaster to the Republican 
Party if that measure were adopted. 

Has the Senator from Indiana forgotten those prophecies? 
Has the memory of the Senator from Indiana so far lapsed 
that he has forgotten the consequences of the Senate and the 
Congress refusing to take the admonition and warning of the 
two great Senators from Iowa? Has he forgotten that? Upon 
what issue were the campaigns of 1910 and 1912 fought out? 
They were fought out upon the issue of the tariff rates in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. That was the issue in 1910 and in 1912, 
and what was the result in both of those years of a contest 
in which that question was put to the test, and the people were 
allowed to pass upon the facts that called forth these prophecies 
of the two great Senators from Iowa, reinforced by a few other 
great Senators on the other side, as well as on this side of the 
Chamber? In both of those contests the result was most disas- 
trous to the Republican Party, reversing its control of the 
House and the Senate in the one campaign, and when it came 
to a direct question of electing a President upon that issue the 
Republicans carried but two little States in this Union. 

Yet the Senator says that our prophecies are vain, and that 
he is not concerning himself about them in the least. If he is 
not concerning himself about them, the leaders of his party 
outside of this Chamber are concerning themselves about them 
very much, and I think before we get through with this busi- 
ness we shall find that everybody on the other side of the 
Chamber, including the eloquent Senator from Indiana, will be 
concerning themselves about it, and doing everything they can 
to take the back track, and to try to placate the wrath and 
indignation of the American people. 

Mr. President, away back yonder in the days of William Mc- 
Kinley, the greatest apostle of protection this country has seen, 
but a man who looked at protection from the standpoint of na- 
tional welfare and sanity—William McKinley foresaw, as all 
the great protectionists of that day foresaw, that the only way 
the protective principle could possibly be preserved, and the 
only justification, in fact, for its existence and application, was 
through domestic competition in the products of the country. 

When the argument was made that the duties asked would 
practically shut out foreign importations or greatly restrict 
foreign importations and thereby affect competition at home, 
we were assured that prices would not be increased. We were 
assured by these gentlemen, these first expounders of the doc- 
trine of protection, these great apostles of the doctrine of pro- 
tection, when it was probably in its swaddling clothes in this 
country, that there would be no increases in domestic prices 
as the result of the enactment of a protective policy; that, on 
the other hand, as soon as we should begin to produce the 
product in this country to a point anything like the demand 
of the country, the domestic competition would be so keen that 
it would keep down prices, and that instead of the exclusion 
of foreign products advancing prices, it would result in a re- 
duction of prices. 

Mr. President, you yourself are a great protectionist [Mr. 
F'RELINGHUYSEN in the chair]. I want to ask you if that was 
not the plea of protectionists, put forward when this principle 
was first advanced and urged upon the American people? We 
then said, “ No; we want competition. We are entitled to com- 
petition. If you keep out the foreigner, you will simply in- 
crease the price.” They said, “No; the domestic competition 
will take care of that.” ° 

I know Senators on the other side of the Chamber all de- 
serted when I began to reply to the forensic and sophomoric 
speech of the Senator from Indiana; they have all departed 
from the Chamber. They will not hear argument; they will 
not listen to facts. I want to ask them nevertheless if they 
would be in favor of protection if it were certified that there 
would be no competition in the domestic market between domes- 
tic producers and that the prices of products would be fixed 
by the producers in combination and agreement and always 
fixed as high as the tariff would bear? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr, President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. If they would go before the people and say 
that to-morrow, I guarantee you that they would not get 5 
per cent of the votes of the American people in the rext elec- 
tion. I shall now proceed to show that that very condition 
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will inevitably arise as the result of the adoption of the rates 
carried in this bill. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FretineHuysen in the 
chair). Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia? 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
great pleasure. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Now that it has been boldy pro- 
claimed that the purpose of these Republican tariff bills is to 
put profits into the business of one branch of American industry, 
namely, the manufacturers, does not the Senator from North 
Carolina, as a great lawyer, believe that any taxpayer in 
America could enjoin the enforcement of these rates? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I would not say that, in view 
of the decision of the Supreme Court with reference to the un- 
limited power of Congress in imposing this class of taxation. 
But for that I should say undoubtedly that the Senator’s ques- 
tion should be answered in the affirmative. : 

I am seeking to answer the Senator from Indiana by a prac- 
tical discussion of this partieular bill. I do not want to deal 
with the dead past as the Senator from Indiana did; I am deal- 
ing with the present. This bill is not going to tax people who 
are dead and in their graves; it is going to tax the 110,000,000 
people who are living here to-day. It is going to tax them 
whether they are making 1 per cent profit or 2 per cent profit, 
and more than half of them are not making more than 2 
per cent profit. It is going to tax them from 30 to 40 per cent, 
sometimes as high ag 100 per cent, and I can point out cases 
where it will tax them 150 per cent for the benefit of four or 
five thousand especially favored people in this country who are 
making profits upon what they produce all the way from 10 
to 100 per cent. 

I said a little while ago that the protective principle was 
based upon the theory that prices would not be enhanced by 
reason of the exclusion of the foreign product; that domestic 
competition would protect the people; that that competition 
would keep the prices down, and that therefore the consumer 
need not be in fear because of these duties. If that had not been 
advanced as a reason why the people would not eternally have to 
pay these high rates of duty, the protective principle never 
could have been engrafted upon our economic system, What 
has happened? I want to show that what has happened in the 
United States since that time has made the protective prin- 
ciple, as understood by McKinley and Blaine and Dingley, 
absolutely impossible of fair application to America. 

Is there any domestic competition in this country to-day? 
In 90 per cent of all the products of this country, outside of 
farm products, is there any competition in this country to-day 
between the producers? Can anyone name any great industry 
in this country to-day that is not absolutely dominated either 
by a trust or by some agreement that is tantamount to a trust 
in its effect upon competition? 

In the Lockwood investigation Mr. Untermyer took the testi- 
mony upon the glass schedule in the hearings before the Finance 
Committee, and from that testimony showed conclusively that 
there was an understanding and agreement that fixed the price 
as to practically all glassware products of this country. He 
showed that there were three great associations, and that there 
was another sort of holding association composed of elected or 
selected members from those three great glassware associa- 
tions. This holding company, so to speak, this association com- 
posed of the representatives of the three great glassware asso- 
ciations, fixed the prices and the terms and conditions under 
which the product was sold, thereby eliminating every vestige 
of competition. 

The following is from the New York Times concerning the 
glass combine: 


[From the New York Times, May 21, 1921.] 


GLASS COMBINE PUT PRICES UP 400 PER CENT—LOCKWOOD INQUIRY RB- 
VPALS AN ENORMOUS INCREASE, MOSTLY SINCE THE ARMISTICE—-RULED 
BY THREE ASSOCIATIONS—PLANNED TO CRHATE AN ARTIFICIAL SCARCITY 
IN COMMODITY BY SHUTTING DOWN PLANTS—PARQUBT FLOORING BOOST— 
PRICES QUADRUPLED IN FOUR YEARS, BUT RISE WAS CHECKED BY HOUS- 
ING INQUIRY. 


A combine of glass manufacturers controlling practically $350,000,000 
worth of window, plate, and rough glass annually has increased prices 
400 r cent since 1915, according to evidence bared before the Lock- 
wood committee yesterday. The signing of the armistice and the relaxa- 
tion of Federal supervision on industry was followed by a rise in prices 
of 250 per cent for the year from the end of 1918 to the end of 1919. 
Prices increased 150 per cent from 1915 to 1918, 

The combine consists of three national associations, known as the 
National Association of Window Glass Manufacturers, with headquar- 
ters in Pittsburgh; the Plate Glass Manufacturers of America, with 
offices in the same building; and the Association of Manufacturers of 
Rough Glass. The national associations are allied through membership 
in the National Glass Distributing Association, the organization of 
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only 8 per cent. Before the war it was only 8} per cent of the 
value of the product. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the average duty which this bill 
puts on commodities in the chemical schedule? 

Mr. KING. The average duty is from 150 to 600 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. With a labor cost of only 8 or 10 per cent? 

Mr. KING. With a labor cost of only 8 per cent of the en- 
tire value ef the product. I can not comprehend, if in the entire 
chemical schedule the labor cost is only 8 per cent, why it 
should be 20 per cent in the industry to which the Senator from 
North Carolina refers. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
an interruption? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to inquire whether 
the statement is controverted by anyone on the other side? 

Mr. KING. I do not think it can be. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I presume it can not be, for it is based 
upon the official records. 

Again, Mr. President, as to structural iron not made in steel 
mills, the labor cost is 20.8 per cent, while the duties upon it 
imposed in this bill range from 380 to 40 per cent—double the 
entire labor cost in this country of the product. 

Again, Mr. President, in the case of tin plate and terneplates, 
articles of common use in this country, the labor cost is 5.9 per 
cent—call it 6 per cent—while the protection given in this bill 
is 8.2 per cent. 

In the case of brass and bronze the labor cost is 20.4 per cent, 
while the protection accorded is 46.2 per cent—more than twice 
the entire labor cost. In the case of copper smelting the labor 
cost, as I understand, is made up of two items, which would 
make it 19.1 per cent, while the duty is 36.3 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. He has given the labor cost, for instance, 
of wrought pipe, as I recall one item. Does that mean the total 
labor cost from the ore in the mine to the manufacture of the 
pipe? 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
product. 

Mr. POMERENE. Out of what? 
steel, as the case may be? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; if it is a manufactured product. 

Mr. POMERENDE. It includes the one process? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; it includes the labor—the employees, 
clerks, stenographers, and office force—all the labor that is 
properly chargeable against that product. 

Mr. POMERENE. But what I am trying to get at is whether 
it covers all the processes from the ore in the mine to the pig 
and from the pig later on to the finished product? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not understand that this would include 
the mining of the raw material. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator specify what he means 
by copper? I did not understand that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It reads “copper smelting.” 
reason I was a bit uncertain as-to what it means. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me, 
there is some ambiguity there which ought to be cleared up. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask the Senator if he will not clear it up, 
for I do not know much about this industry—especially nomen- 
clature—while the Senator from Montana is familiar with it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is quite plain that the item re- 
fers to manufactures of brass and bronze and copper and to 
such smelting as is incident to the manufacturing of the prod- 
uct, not to the smelting of the copper or the zinc ore which en- 
ters into the composition of the brass and copper. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was my understanding. 

The next item that I come to is electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies. There is a tremendous output of those 
products in this country, the output being practically a billion 
dollars’ worth. The entire labor cost is 23.9 per cent; call it 
24 per cent. The entire labor cost of this great product in whicli 
everybody is deeply interested, which enters so universally into 
our daily lives and the expense of living is 24 per cent in round 
figures, as against a protection of 40 per cent under this bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I take it that a very 
large portion of the remainder of the cost is attributable to the 
cost of materials entering into the product. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, with reference to many 
of the raw materials we have an advantage which, to some ex- 
tent at least, offsets the advantage in the lower cost of labor 
abroad. The copper, for instance, produced in this country so 
largely is obviously available to the American manufacturer at 
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nical skill supposed to be involved—and the labor cost there fs | a less cost fhan it is to the European manufacturer, the differ- 


ence in cost of transportation across the ocean and to the place 
of use alone being a considerable item. So it is with a multitude 
of things which are manufactured from raw materials of which 
America is the source. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. I am putting these figures into the 
Recorp for the purpose of showing that even if the commodities 
which we buy from abroad did not cost anything in the way of 
labor over there, if they were sold without real labor cost to 
the exporter, there would still be 50 per cent more duty imposed 
in the bill than the entire labor cost of the product in this 
country. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly, and I was endeavoring 
to draw attention to the fact that in determining whether any 
duty is necessary in order to equalize conditions there are 
other elements than labor which must of necessity be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Undoubtedly—and, as the Senator says, in 
many instances these other elements are in our favor, as in the 
case of copper just referred to by the Senator. 

Mr. President, the next item is stamped ware, of which 
$100,000,000 is the value of the domestic product; the labor cost 
is 23.4 per cent; and the duty ranges from 40 to 60 per cent. 
For enamel ware, domestic labor costs 25.7 per cent, the duty 
is 5 cents a pound to 50 per cent ad valorem. For bath tubs, 
lavatories, and sinks, the labor cost 30.5 per cent; the protec- 
tive duty 40 per cent. For table cutlery the labor cost in the 
American factory is 43.5 per cent and the protection is 132 per 
cent, 

Think about that, Senators! 

Razors; Labor cost, 16.1 per cent; protection, 175 per cent. 

Knives, except table knives: Domestic labor cost, 46 per 
cent; protection, 166 per cent. 

All other cutlery: Labor cost, 36.7 per cent; protection, 134 
per cent. ; 

Edged tools: Labor cost, 32.3 per cent; protection, 40 per 
cent. 

Files—an article in common use in every household and on 
every farm: Labor cost, 35.2 per cent; protection, 44 per cent. 

Hardware: Labor cost, 29.3 per cent; protection, 40 per 
cent. 

Wire: Labor cost, 18.6 per cent; protection, 35 per cent. 

Wirework, including wire rope, and so forth: Labor cost, 
17.1 per cent; protection, 40 per cent. 

Aluminum ware: Labor cost, 17.7 per cent; household ware 
made of aluminum, 15 cents per pound and 60 per cent; electric 
attachments, 15 cents a pound and 70 per cent. 

Clocks: Labor cost, 33.6 per cent; protection, 41 per cent. 

Watches, including parts of watches and clocks: Labor cost, 
89.6 per cent; protection, 58 per cent. 

I have here a most illuminating case, Mr. President, furnished 
me by the president of the Fair Tariff League, a protective- 
tariff association claiming to have 1,500,000 members. He says: 


American women are paid 4 cents for knitting a pair of cheap wool 
socks, piecework, but American women are taxed 18 cents on a pair of 
these same stockings. This is four and one-third times the labor cost. 
The woman operative gets a wage of 4 cents. Against labor’s 4 cents 
the woolgrower gets 5 cents protection and the factory 13 cents. 


Mr. President, I am simply taking advantage of this occasion 
to put in the Recorp some matter, and it is not graveyard stuff, 
either; it is live stuff, pertinent to the duties in this bill. I do 
not wish to take the time of the Senate to read all of this mat- 
ter; but. upon the same line, with reference to the comparison 
between the total labor cost and the duties in this bill, I ask 
permission to insert without reading certain documentary mat- 
ter that I have. This data is with reference to the matter that 
I have been discussing. In getting this permission, I do not 
want to abuse at all the privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHurst in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The Fair Tariff League of Racine, Wis., through its president, Mr. 
H. EB. Miles, says that the tariff should be purely a business proposi- 
tion. That is good business talk. There is no place for party politics 
in tariff making. The Republican and Democratic Parties have come 

uite near each other in their tariff declarations. The last definitive 
epublican statement was in the platform of 1908, which said that the 
measure of protection should be the difference in cost of production 
here and abroad. The Democrats say the tariff should be for revenue, 
with incidental protection. These viewpoints are not so different that 
og need prevent the framing of a business tariff on business lines. 
ut the Fordney-McCumber bill imposes daties far higher than have 
ever been dreamed of before. It pays no attention to the difference in 
cost of production. It is a bonus. bill for manufacturers. 

American women are paid 4 cents for knitting a pair of cheap wool 
stockings, but American women are taxed 18 cents on a pair of these 
stockings. This is four and one-third times the labor cost. The 
woman operative gets a wage of 4 cents. Against labor’s 4 cents the 
woolgrower gets 5 cents protection and the factory 13 cents. 
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The Aluminum Trust sells aluminum to Americans at 21 cents 
pound and exports it to England, where the price is 15 cents. This 
trust is a monopoly. It started with a paid-in capital of about 
$200,000, which has grown in capital and dividends to some $70,- 
000,000, Its costs are substantially as low as anywhere in the world, 
but the Fordney-McCumber bill would make its duty from 5 to 9 cents 
per ind on the metal and 70 per cent on kitchen and table ware. 

The cheapest machine-made lace, such as poor women use, made here 
as cheaply as anywhere in the world, is taxed 90 per cent. With the 
wholesaler’s and retailers’ charges this will be 180 per cent upon the 
lace the working woman and the farmer’s wife wear. 

The proposed duty on wool will add $4.15 to the price of a cheap 
dress, part wool, part shoddy. In anticipation of it the American 
Woolen Co. has already increased its prices 10 to 45 cents per yard. 


LINOLEUM. 


The Fair Tariff League, of Racine, Wis., says that American women 
buy very many yards of linoleum every year. The American manufac- 
turers of linoleum have made large profits by supplying American 
women with it. But the Fordney-McCumber bill gives an additional 
bonus to the manufacturers. It authorizes them to add 35 cents to 
every dollar of their price. And their price is already nearly double 
what it was in 1917. The cost of making a square yard of molded, 
inlaid linoleum in this country is less.than 89 cents. In Bngland the 
cost is nearly 82 cents. A duty of 10 per cent would more than cover 
the difference in cost of production here and abroad. But the Fordney- 
McCumber bill gives a duty of 35 per cent as a bonus to the American 
manufacturer. It gives him three and one-half times what he has any 
right to claim, and it gives it to him at the cost of the housewife in 
infitions of small American homes. 


GLUB. 


Almost every American home contains a bottle of glue. It is made 
of the by-products of the packing house, good for nothing else. Any 
tariff is a gift to the packers. The Fordney-McCumber bill gives the 
packers a bonus in the shape of a duty of 25 per cent upon glue. The 
glue makers will stick the consumers, the women of America. that 
much more. The packer would be glad to sell a dollar's worth of this 
by-product for a dollar, but Uncle Sam gives him the right to charge 
$1.05 for a dollar’s worth, so, of course, he will do so. 

JEWELRY. 


Jewelry of the quality usually sold in department stores, etc., is 
made more cheap!y in the United States than anywhere else in the 
world. The only imports of cheap jewelry are fancy novelties. In 
1920 imports were six-tenths of 1 per cent of domestic production; in 
1919, 60 cents worth was imported for each $100 worth made. We ex- 
port much more than we import. The present duty is 60 cents on the 
dollar. The Fordney-McCumber bill gives the manufacturer a bonus of 
20 cents more, 80 cents on the dollar. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF MR, MILES. 


(Statement of H. KE. Miles, chairman Fair Tariff League, « protectionist 
organization representing farmers, wage earners, Manufacturers, and 
distributors.) 


It is a crime to call the Senate tariff bill a protectionist measure. 
Our league has analyzed every schedule. There is no worst schedule. 
Each one is an utter betrayal of the principle of protection as defined 
by the Republican Party and every protectionist and requiring that each 
nee the difference in cost of production here and abroad. Look 
at this: 

The poor woman’s bread knife with a 10-inch fluted blade is sold 
from American factories for 64 cents; th® duty proposed is 13 cents. 
The figures are the same for the common butcher knife with 6-inch 
blade. The cheap wood-handle kitchen table knife is sold for 44 cents; 
duty, 6.85 cents. So with all table cutlery, of which 48 per cent of 
all that was made in the United States in the last three years was 
freely shipped to all parts of the world. The makers meet and “ fix 
prices ” against American consumers annually. 

The cheap check gingham of which the poor woman’s dress is made 
is now shut out of the American market by a 15 per cent duty. None 
has come in in 20 years. The principal manufacturer showed a capital 
of about $4,000,000 in 1896, since which time he has increased it to 
about $40,000,000 and declared some $30,000,000 of cash dividends. 
He is now cutting wages. The Senate proposes to increase his duty 
to 39.2 per cent. The total wages in the cotton mills of the United 
States average about 16 per cent. The duties are often twice this 
total ver’ percentage and more. 

We all remember the scandal of a few years ago when under the 

Dingley law sewing-machine makers exported their product at prices 
far below their domestic prices. The Simmons-Underwood law put 
them on the free list. They produced in 1919 $43,694,919. Of their 
total product they exported to all quarters 25 per cent.in 1919, 35.7 
per cent in 1920, and 16.7 per cent in 1921, when foreign countries 
were too poor to buy freely. We ieoported only one-half of 1 per cent 
in 1919, seven-tenths of 1 per cent in 1920, and nine-tenths of 1 per 
cent in 1921. The Senate offers these manufacturers 25 per cent on 
sewing machines worth less than $75 and 40 per cent on more expensive 
machines. Thus does the Senate of the United States propose to go 
into the eo business and make themselves the initial force 
in low prices for export and extortion against American consumers. 
I happen to know from inside and authoritative sources that the 
great Singer Sewing Machine Co., which is said to produce 80 per cent 
of all the sewing machines made in the world, fills its orders from 
China, Japan, and other oriental countries, and these orders are very 
extensive, from its New Jersey factory because it is cheaper to do so 
than to ship from its British factory on the Clyde, with the so-called 
cheap labor of free trade England. 

The whole tariff is exactly of this sort. The 
ing is taxed 120 to 140 per cent, the rich man’s 


[From the New York Journal of Commerce, May 19, 1922.] 
BARYTES AS AN EXAMPLE. 


A day or two ago there occurred in the Senate a characteristic debate 
which centered around the tariff rate of barytes. The Finance Com- 
mittee had recommended a rate of $5 per ton on crude and $10 per ton 
on manufactured barytes, as against a rate of $1.50 per ton in the 
Payne-Aldrich law. Debate brought out the fact that barytes is im- 
ported but little into this country, the bulk of what comes in being 
used on the Atlantic coast, while the domestic product is used in the 
western cities. It was apparentiy largely as a price-fixing expedient 


oor man’s wool cloth- 
5 per cent. 


that the committee had qeaneee the $5 rate, thereby permitting mo- 
nope’ charges to be set local owners of the mines. 

f course, there was little trouble in putting to flight the “ cost of 
production” argument. It appeared that the rate was equal to fully 
100 per cent protection, and at the same time an increase of three and 
one-third times the pre-war rate on the article, Mining men testified 
tuat the tariff was enough to cover the costs of the most expensive ore 
now being mined in = industry, so that as affecting this particular 
product there was not, by the wildest stretch of imagination, the least 
ground for the proposal to establish a rate of $5 per ton. Neither on 
the basis of protective theory, nor on that of comparative cost, nor on 
that of supposed advanta enjoyed by countries of low currency 
exchange could there be defense of the suggested tariff duty. 

Barytes is not a commodity of popular consumption. The “ average 
man” does not buy much of it. evertheless, it figures in the cost of 
things he does buy, and the effect of playing into the hands of western 
mine owners by giving them an exclusive monopoly of this market 
would be simply to raise the cost of all products in which barytes 
figures as an element of expense. Among these are various rubber 
products, paints, and other items. ‘The barytes rate was thus a plan 
to assess monopoly profits indirectly upon consumers of paints and 
rubber goods of the kinds in which barytes figures. This was not an 
iso‘ated example, for the same “ principle” runs all through the tariff. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Tuesday, May 23, 1922.] 

The common argument in favor of a protective tariff is to the effect 
that without such tariff the products of cheap foreign labor, perhaps 
combined with cheap raw materials and low overhead costs, can com- 
pete so successfully with American products in American markets as 
to put the American competitor out of business, close his factory, or 
reduce his workmen to starvation wages. That is a good argument. 
os it doesn’t always hold. There are situations in which the reverse 
s true. 

Consider the aluminum business, which we have mentioned before, not 
because of any antipathy but because it appears to afford startling 
illustration of possible dangers in a high protective tariff. The produc- 
tion of crude aluminum in the United States is controlled by a ssenep- 
oly, the Aluminum Co. of America. In addition to peegecing virtually 
all the aluminum smelted In this country, that concern, through its 
subsidiary corporations, is a large producer of fabricated aluminum. 
such as kitchen utensils, and incidentally makes a vast amount of 
aluminum castings for use in automobile manufacture. 

It has as competitors some 35 or 40 independent aluminum cooking 
utensil manufacturers and several hundred independent aluminum 
foundries. It supplies these independents with ingots and sheets from 
which their products are manufactured. It is frequently delayed in 
filling orders for such materials. The better business becomes and the 
on the demand for materials the more likely is the supply to be 
elayed. 

Two courses then are open to the independents. They can buy abroad 
or close or restrict their plants. A prohibitive tariff would prevent 
them from buying abroad. It would also allow the monopoly to put 
any price it might desire upon its supplies. The effect upon these inde- 
pendents, employing some 10,000 men, is easily understeod. It goes 
further than that. The average weight of aluminum used in automo- 
biles is estimated at more than 100 pounds. The effect of protection 
of the monopoly upon our vast automobile business would be Sugertont. 

Yet a tariff which the independehts consider prohibitive, and which 
they say would allow the monopoly to close their plants and put their 
workers out of a job, is now on the schedule. And that “ protection ” 
is asked by and for a monopoly which earned more than $10,000,000 
net in 1920 on a capitalization of less than $19,000,000. If such a tariff 
arrangement could be made in the aluminum business there is little 
doubt that a similar arrangement gxists among others of the thousands 
of items on the bill. Such a duty does not protect. It exploits. It 
demands careful investigation of the entire bill. . 


Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Indiana thinks that we 
can further curtail our imports by raising the wall of protection 
to such heights as will exclude many products that are now 
imported in considerable quantities and still enjoy our foreign 
export market. 

Mr. President, this is a strange argument, in the light of the 
facts as developed in these discussions. It has been conclu- 
sively shown that we are not now fleoded with foreign imports 
under the present law, under the moderate import duties that 
now obtain. Our imports from all the world last year were not 
much above normal, while our imports from Europe, the coun- 
try to which we sell most of our surplus of manufactured prod- 
ucts and probably two-thirds of our surplus farm products, last 
year were actually below normal. They were less than they 
were in any year under the Payne-Aldrich bill. I have the 
figures here, Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. Notwithstanding our population is very much 
enlarged. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Notwithstanding our population is much 
larger. Under the low rates of the Underwood bill last year 
our imports from Europe—and it is upon Europe, as I said, 
that we must rely for a sale for our wheat, our cotton, our 
pork, our lard, and other fat products, as well as a large part 
of our manufactured products—our imports from aH of Europe 
last year, 1921, were only $764,000,000. In 1910, the first year 
under the Payne-Aldrich bill, our imports from Europe were 
$790,000,000, about $30,000,000 more than in 1921. 

In 1911, the second year under the Payne-Aldrich law, our 
imports from Europe were $770,000,000, $6,000,000 more than 
they were last year. Our imports in 1912, the third year of 
the Payne-Aldrich law, were $900,000,000, or $136,000,000 more 
than in 1921. In 1913, the fourth year of the Payne-Aldrich 
law, they were $864,000,000, or $100,000,000 more than in 
1921. So that it is true that our imports from Europe in 
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1921 were less than they were any year during the time the 
Payne-Aldrich law was on the statute books, and they were 
about $25,000,000 less than they were in 1914, the first year 
of the operation of the Underwood law. Therefore, they are 
now below normal, so far as Europe is concerned. 

Europe owes us practically $12,000,000,000. If Europe should 
pay us the interest upon that $12,000,000,000, it would take 
practically all they receive in exchange for the goods we now 
buy from her to pay that interest. Business men, great finan- 
ciers, masters of industry, bankers, political economists recog- 
nize, and many of them have asserted heretofore, that it was a 
question whether we would not have either to arrange to take 
European products in payment of the interest upon this debt 
or to cancel it, and many wise men in this country have advo- 
cated a policy of canceling this debt, because they argued 
that Europe could not pay the interest unless we accepted its 
products in payment; that that would not be desirable under 
present conditions. 

If it be true that it would take substantially the entire 
purchase price of the products we now import from Europe to 
pay the interest upon her debt and it is questionable whether 
for that reason we ought to insist upon payment of the interest 
at this time, I ask how can Kurepe pay us for its purchases of 
the vast surplus products of our fields, of our factories, of 
our mines which we seek to sell her if we radically curtail 
the volume of her present importations to us by the tariff bars 
set up in this bill? Where is she going to get the money to 
pay us for these things? And must there not follow a dis- 
astrous slump in our export trade with Europe unless we are 
willing to buy in reasonable measure what she has to sell us? 
All healthy international trade is based on barter, and we 
must buy if we expect to sell. 

Mr. President, it must be obvious that there is no hope of a 
continuance of that magnificent business we have in the past 
enjoyed, and in large measure yet enjoy, in the sale of our goods 
upon the Continent of Europe if we shall raise this wall so high 
as to further materially reduce the already less than normal 
importations from that Continent. 

Last year we sold for the most part to Europe, $552,000,000 
worth of wheat. We sold mostly to Europe something over 
$500,000,000 worth of raw cotton. We sold mostly to Europe 
in lard products and meat products nearly another half billion 
dollars’ worth. Of four agricultural products we seld to Europe 
last year practically one and a half billion dollars’ worth of 
products of our farms alone. Now, it is proposed to further 
cut down imports from Burepe, for no man who has studied 
this bill can doubt that these high and oftentimes prohibitive 
rates are aimed chiefly at the products of Europe. There are 
high rates on some agricultural products, and some ef these 
will affect importations from Australia, of South America, Cen- 
tral America, Canada, Cuba, and so forth. But the objective of 
the bill and its rates is to curtail or exclude the products of 
Europe, mostly manufactures. I repeat, the main purpose of 
this bill is to exclude imports from the European Continent, 
and I make the prediction now that if this bill passes, our im- 
ports from Europe will dwindle to a fraction of what they are 
te-day, and when that happens, in the condition in which 
Berope finds herself now, without gold to pay us, with impaired 
credit, with practically no way of liquidating her purchases 
except by exchange of products, we may look for a disastrous 
slump in our export business to Europe, just as has already 
taken place in our export and our import business with Canada. 

The emergency tariff bill was aimed especially at Canada. 
There is no use beating about the bush about that. Every- 
body knows the emergency tariff bill was passed to shut out 
Canadian imports from this country. What has been the effect 
of that emergency tariff upon our Canadian business? In not 
quite a year, simce the enactment of that law, our trade with 
the Dominion of Canada has dropped from $1,300,000,000 to 
a little over $700,000,000, a reduction ef something over $600,- 
000,000 in one year. 

Mr. KENG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. As a further result of this unwise and im- 
politic ecenomic policy, I direct the Senator’s attention to a 
fact which perhaps he has discussed, and which no doubt has 
suggested itself to the able Senator many times, that when those 
nations with whom we have been dealing, and who have been 
taking our products in the past, are forced by our unwise legis- 
lation from our markets, and are perforce compelled to find a 
market elsewhere, the result will be that in a few years they 
will be cut off entirely, even though we would be willing to 
trade, because they will have developed new avenues of trade 
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and new fields in which they wiil make their purchases and 
where they will make disposition of their surplus products. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is self-evident. If we shut English 
manufactured products out of this country, of course they will 
seek a market in South America, and if they find a market in 
South America instead of here, England will buy her agricul- 
tural products from South America instead of from us. 

If we shut out English manufacturers from this market, they 
will seek a market in Canada, and they will buy their agricul- 
tural products from Canada instead of from us. The same 
thing will happen with reference to Australia and Brazil and 
every other country where manufacturing is not highly de- 
veloped and where agriculture is. If, in other words, we cut 
off our British imports of manufactured products as the re- 
sult of this tariff, that does not mean that the British aré 
not going to continue to make these products and sell them, 
but it means that they are going to sell them in some other 
market. It will be in the market of an agricultural country, 
and they will buy their agricultural products in that country 
instead of buying them in this country. 

Mr. President, we not only have lost practically one-half of 
our trade with our neighbor, Canada, the best customer we had 
in the world except Europe, but we are going to lose a great 
deal more of that trade. Right now the authorities of Canada, 
I am advised, are preparing to promulgate a new preferential 
tariff in behalf of Great Britain. Instead of giving her the 
comparatively moderate preference she now enjoys, hereafter 
Great Britain is to have a preferential tariff rate of 50 per cent 
over the United States and other countries. If that happens, then 
we are going to lose, and lose to Great Britain, by reason of a 
stupid discrimination in tariff imposed here, a large part of 
the balance of this great and valuable trade we have so long 
enjoyed. We are going to lose, to a large extent at least, the 
best customer we have in the world to-day, except one, for our 
surplus manufactured products. 

Mr. President, a fact was demonstrated here the other day 
in the debate, and it is a fact which I have the documents here 
to show, though I am not going to take the time to do so now, 
but before we get through with this discussion we will explode 
a great many things that have been set up here as pretexts and 
excuses to justify this unconscionable raid upon the pocket- 
books of the American people. I have the data here that I 
shall put in the Recorp when I get it a little better arranged 
than it is now to show that as a result of the fact that most 
of the staple products of this country are monopolized so as to 
enable the producers to charge the American people what they 
please, there is only one restraint upon their greed, and that is 
the fear of foreign competition if they should raise the prices 
beyond a certain level. 

Under these circumstances the great trusts which now con- 
trol probably three-fourths of our manufacturing industries 
are charging the American people prices that range from 10 to 
30 per cent higher than the prices at which they export the very 
same articles and sell them to the foreigner. That is going on 
now where there is trust control, and I say it is almost all- 
pervading now. But when we leave those trusts without re- 
straint with reference to the matter of price, when the present 
tariff wall is gradually raised until it is twice and sometimes 
three times as high as it is at present, so that they may charge 
the American people without the slightest danger of foreign 
competition from 25 to 75 per cent and more than they are 
charging them now, they will be just as eager for the foreign 
market as they are now. They will be more eager than they 
are new, and they will, by reason of the higher prices and 
profits they will then exact and get from the domestic consumer, 
feel justified in selling their surplus abroad at a lower profit 
than they would feel warranted in selling them for now. It will 
be found when the bill is passed and these restraints are re- 
moved, and the domestic .prices have been jacked up, that the 
foreign prices will not be likewise increased, but lowered, so 
that they may be kept to the level of the world price and to 
promote quick and heavy sales will in many imstances be re- 
duced below the world level. 

What will be the outcome of those high duties? It will be a 
higher price paid by the domestic consumer and a lower price 
paid by the foreign consumer for the American product. If 
that condition follows, am I not right in saying that the result 
of your tariff will not be to protect the American consumer or 
the American laborer? Nor will it be in the interest of the 
American consumer or the American laborer. 

Its sole benefit will inure to the manufacturers of those 
products already rolling m wealth, already living in princely 
mansions, and to the foreigner who buys the American manu- 
facturer’s surplus. 
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Are we here for the benefit of making a tariff in the interest 
of the foreigner? These gentlemen say they are making it in 
the interest of the American consumer and laborer. I say that 
the result will inevitably follow of higher prices here and lower 
prices abroad of the American-produced product, and in many 
eases the foreigner will get the benefit of the tariff, and not 
the domestic consumer, 

Mr. President, I have talked very much longer than I ex- 
pected, but before I conclude I want to put a few other things 
in the Recorp, I have here a most illuminating article, which 
appeared in the New York World the other day. They sent an 
expert down here to make an investigation of the bill and of 
the facts with reference to it and the tariff situation generally. 
They asked him to thoroughly post himself and make an 
analysis, and in this article he has made a very illuminating 
analysis of certain schedules in this bill. It is stated that 
other articles will appear. I have not yet seen the others, but 
if they are as good as this I shall be glad to see them. It is 
written by Mr. Elliott Thurston. I have had the pleasure of 
meeting him and talking with him. He is one of the most 
intelligent newspaper men I have ever met, This is one of the 
strongest articles that has been written by any reporter from 
the Capital since these debates began. I ask permission to 
incorporate the article in the Recorp without reading it, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHugst in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


Dictatep By Superiossyists, Tarirr Brit Wourp App Burprn 
EQuAL TO Present Unrrep StTaTes TAXeS—INQUIRY BY THE WORLD 
SHows THE ForDNEY-McCUMBER MEASURE WOULD Causn Cost oF 
LivINc To JUMP AGAIN—AGENTS Of HuGs COMBINATIONS Dn- 
MANDED AND Gor RATES THAT Woutp INSURE INCOME ON WAR 
Prorits—‘A DISGRACEFOL SPECTACLE,” SAYS SIMMONS—NOTICE oF 
INCREASE IN Prices AtRBADY SENT OvT IN Somp TRADES—RATES 
50 Per Cent Above Nororious PAYNE-ALDRICH BILL BASED ON 
Ficures or Forricn Costs Now CHANGED SHARPLY UPWwArD—Foop, 
CLOTHING, BUILDING MATERIALS, AND OTHER NECESSITINS AFFECTED— 
JOKERS CUNNINGLY CONCEALED WoOuLD BAR COMPETITION—HUGE 
GoLp BRICK For FARMERS BOUGHT FARM BLOoc’s Support. 


Do you like to be gouged? Do you think any further burdens should 
be added by the Government to the present heavy war taxes and the 
high cost of living? If not, do you know what you will have to pay 
if the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill should be enacted? 

Every citizen of the land will come under new and heavy exactions, 
for every necessity of life will bear its burdens under the bill. The 
treasure will go mostly to sweil the tremendous profits made by big 
industries during the war. 

Appreciating that the public is not aware of what the measure 
means, the World has had a careful aquiey made into the provisions 
of the Fordney-McCumber bill by Blliott Thurston, a member of its 
staff who has had much experience in such matters. Below is the 
first of Mr. Thurston’s articles. Others will be printed at imtervals of 
two or three days until the main points of the greatest tariff gouge 
ever attempted are made clear. 


[By Elliott Thurston.] 
(Copyright (New York World) by Press Publishing Co., 1922.) 


WASHINGTON, May 28.—Republican leaders hoped to have the Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff bill passed by the end of June. Now Congress is 
likely to stay in session most of the summer, if not into the fall, in 
the battle over this measure, for the Senate has begun only the open- 
ing skirmishes. Bitter fighting is to come, for the country is just 
awakening to what this measure means and protests are deluging 
ene nbere Some of the Republicans show signs of breaking under the 

re, 

A careful inquiry into the bill gives plenty of reason for popular 
outcry. In all the country’s stormy history of tariff making since 1816 
no measure ever before proposed for passage was so loaded with bur- 
dens for the public. Other bills embodied jokers, concessions to indus- 
trial powers, and glaring inconsistencies, but none ever represented so 
a a surrender to the will of organized monopoly. 

Here are some of the leading features of the Fordney-McCumber 
bill shown by the World’s inquiry: 

1. The high cost of living, which has been reduced so slowly and 
laboriously, will jump again. An insurmountable tariff wall will be 
erected behind which war prices could be charged for food, all sorts 
of clothing, shoes, housing, and other necessities of life without danger 
of competition. 

2. An “invisible tax’ estimated by experts for the Senate minority 
to equal, if not exceed, the income and all other Federal taxes now 
impesed would be wrung from the public under this bill. The bulk of 
the proceeds would be handed over to the favored beneficiaries under 
= proposed rates, enabling them to pay dividends on inflated capitali- 
zation. 


SUPERLOBBYISTS DICTATED RATES 50 PER CENT OVER HIGH RECORD. 


8. A small group of superlobbyists, armed with the delegated power 
of gigantic industrial monopolies, in many cases arrogantly demanded 
and obtained prohibitive rates which would insure income on swollen 
war profits as well as old plants. These superlobbyists are a new, 
specialized product of concerted Pee exerted by combinations, 

nder their dictation the rates of the bill have been jacked up an 
average of 50 per cent above the levels of the Payne-Aldrich tariff—the 
highest heretofore—which caused a revolt in the country, 

4. An amazing string of jokers in new guises, evidently intended to 
escape discovery pending passage of the measure, has been concealed 
in the technicalities of the bill. 

5. A gigantic gold brick would be unloaded upon the unsuspecting 
farmer, who, for the sake of winning the farm bloc’s support for the 
bill, is allowed a few more dollars for his products. The information 
that for oe dollar he gains he will have to pay out $5 to meet the 
increased cost of living is being carefully withheld from him, 

6. High duties are proposed on cement, brick, and other building 
materials formerly on the free list, which would add to the already 
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exorbitant building and housing costs. The duties would perpetuate 

the profiteering and illegal monopolies in the building trad ed 

by the Lockwood committee in Nee ork : Patt tom 
BUROPE COULDN’T PAY DEBTS, 


7. Importations would be placed under a virtual embargo, thereby 
blocking E "s only means of paying off her war debt of more than 
$11,000,000,000 to the United States, The economically unhealthy gold 
— would remain in this country—over 40 

k 
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Re to normal channels and stabilizing exchanges, 

8. Unemployment and depression will result in those lines of business 
and indus which depend upon selling their surpluses abroad, 
Foreign markets will be closed to America when foreign goods are 
excluded from this country. Europe can not buy of America except 
through the process of exchanging merchandise. 

%. Notices of price increases in anticipation of the passage of the 
Fordney-McCumber bill, have already been issued to dealers by several 
of the chief industrial favorites of the bill. These are industries 
exerting a control of domestic markets amounting te monopoly. 


$100,000 REPORT NOW OBSOLETS. 


10. Framers of the bill, professing to abide by the Republican doc- 
trine of fixing tariff rates to equalize the difference between production 
costs at home and abroad, used as a basis for their calculations the 
$100,000 report of the Reynolds investigating committee. This report 
arbitrarily took foreign cae costs of Angust 1, 1921. se 
costs have since increased so much as to make the whole report obso- 
Iete and a false basis of comparison. 

11. The bill would give the President the power to increase any 
of the rates by 50 per cent upon 30 days’ notice, or to substitute the 
diseredited American valuation plan with its still higher rates of duty. 
This plan met with such general denunciation that the Senate was 
to kill it as a part of the bill itself. 


ORDERS OF MASTER TO SERVANT WHEN BIG INTERESTS SPOKDE. 


The superlobbyists were the men who wrote these provisions into 
the bill. Wielding tremendous political power as the delegates of whole 
branches of industry, numbering hundreds of individual plants and 
factories, they approached the House Ways and Means Committee and 
the Senate Finance Committee as dictators rather than petitioners. 
They gave their orders. The orders were promptly obeyed with no 
more than a pretense of inquiry into the facts or justification of the 
demands. 

“T have never seen a more disgraceful spectacle than the way in 
which the majority of the committee bowed to these representatives of 
organized industry,” are the words of Senator Simmons of North Caro- 
lina, chief assailant of the bill, veteran of 20 years In the Senate and 
chairman of the Finance Committee during the Wilson administration. 
“They did not come in as in the past and make requests. ree came 
in and made demands. Their orders were obeyed without question as 
the orders of a master to a servant are obeyed.” 

MEN BEHIND THE SCHEDULES, 


Item after item in the proposed bill bears the unmistakable mark of 
their work. Some of it was performed in open committee sessions, 
most of it behind closed doors in secret sessions. 

Here are some of the men who came before the committees as spokes- 
men for huge industrial organizations, as shown by the RecorpD: 

Henry F. Lippitt, former United States Senator, Providence, R. I., 
representing cotton manufacturers. 

Lucius N. Littauer, New York, representing manufacturers of cotton 

loves. 
; Horace B. Cheney, New York, representing the Silk Association of 
America. 

John P. Wood, Boston, representing the National Association of Wool 
Menufacturers. 

Arthur V. Davis, president of the Aluminum Co. of.America. 

William J. O’Brien, Baltimore, representing 83 of the 88 cement 
companies in the country. 

These names, taken at random from records of hearings on the vari- 
ous schedules of the bill, illustrate the manner in which organized indus- 
tries left their destinies in the hands of single spokesmen. Comparison 
ef their wishes with the rates im the bill shows the fidelity with which 
the committees obeyed. More inted still are the meetings not made 
a matter of record at which William M. Wood, president of the Ameri- 
ean Woolen Co. and other industrial powers, made known their will 
privately and in advance. . 
JOKR ON THE FARMERS. 


Most of the agricultural duties resulted from the trading of the farm 
bloe, which went so far as to obtain rates on wheat and corn notwith- 
standing the fact that America is the world’s largest producer of both. 
This has become one of the standing jokes at the present session. 

Ever since negotiating this trade—the ee of support for the bill 
as against the duties they were awarded—members of the bloc have 
been conspicuously absent from. hearings in the Senate on the bill. 

These unprecedented tactics in the drafting of the measure have not 
passed without resentment even in the ranks of the Republicans. Sev- 
eral Senators of progressive leanings admit privately that th are 
strongly against the extortions proposed and the methods employed. 
But they are keeping silent in the interest of party unity, hoping for 
revisions later. Senators Lewroor and Norris have gone so far as to 
express their dissatisfaction on the floor of the Senate. The breaking 
away from the ranks of these two Senators—with the prospect of others 
to follow—has caused the Republican leaders no little worry. 

NO SIGNS OF DUMPING. 

In so far as anyone has undertaken an explanation of the bill it 
appears that there were two predominant motives considered. One was 
protection of the American manufacturer against dumping—that is, an 
inundation of foreign goods that would drive him out of business. The 


r cent of the world’s 
supply is now ip Federal reserve bank vaults—instead of flowing 


specter of this catastrophe stalks across page after page of the testi- 
mony taken at the committee hearings on the various schedules in the 
Senator Simmons has attempted to run this specter to the ground. 
He first pointed out that except for a few German toys and _pocket- 
knives, about which there has been loud wailing, no evidence of dumping 
has yet been shown. 

Examination of the Department of Commerce’s figures on imports 
discloses no evidence of dumping. the contrary, imports from 
Burope in 1921 are found to be $764,000,000, which is $463,000,000 less 
than in 1920. It is even less than in any year during the life of the 
high Payne-Aldrich tariff. Likewise imports from all sources for the 
eight months ending Lange 3? A 1921, were $2,757,000,000. For the eight 
months ending February, 1922, they were $1,629,000,000. 
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In other words, the statistics prove that instead of a ovens flood 
of foreign goods pouring into America that alleged tide 


even 
under the present Underwood tariff, at the rate of more than a billion 
and a half a year. 





not protect agriculture 








protect agriculture.” 
MAINTENANCE OF WAGES PLEA. 

The other leading consideration was maintenance of good wages for 
the American worker. The champions of the bill, however, have not 
elaborated their argument to the _— where the American worker 
can be shown how he is to gain if all his living costs are to go u 
again, and if industries depending on foreign markets can not 8 
their goods abroad. This instance is typical of the catch phrases ap- 
plied to all tariff bills, particularly this one, in the belief that those 
whom they are designed to reach will take them at their face value. 

If the Fordney-McCumber bill was ever intended as a revenue-produc- 
ing measure, its sponsors have ceased to defend it on that ground in the 
face of the overwhelming opinion that no revenue can be expected of a 
= _ will exclude the goods upon which the revenue is to be 
raised. 

In all the sea of conflicting opinion and divergent tariff faith sur- 
rounding and clouding the issues at stake, one fact stands out with 
singular clarity—the bill in its present form gives perfect satisfaction 
to all the organized and monopolized industries in the country, It is 
their product. What happens to the public is something for the public 
to worry about, 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have not had much to say 
about the agricultural schedule of the bill, except disapproval 
of the methods by which many of the duties were written into 
the bill and of the understanding that brought about supposed 
harmony in the ranks of the Republican Party in connection 
with those rates, but I want to read to the Senate an article 
that appeared a few days ago in the Nebraska Union Farmer. 
This newspaper, as I understand, published at Omaha, Nebr., 
is the official organ of the Farmers’ Union of that State. I am 
told by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] that the 
editor is a Republican. I know nothing about that, but the 
word of Senator Norris will be accepted by all. I judge the 
editor is a Republican also, from some of his comments in the 
article which I am going to read. The article which I wish 
first to read appears in the April 26, 1922, issue of this paper 
and is from President Charles S. Barrett. Mr. Barrett, as I 
understand, is the national president of the Farmers’ Union. 
That, as I am advised, is the largest farm organization in the 
United States and probably has the largest membership. Cer- 
tainly its membership is more widely scattered throughout the 
country than that of any other farm organization. It is the 
only great farm organization that has survived in my State, 
and it still has there a very large membership. Mr. Barrett 
has been its president for many years. He is an able man. 
The article is as follows: 

FARMERS WORSTED ON TARIFF. 
(By National President Charles S. Barrett.) 


With reference to the proposed tariff, Chairman McCumBer of the 
Senate Finance Committee makes a statement which is undoubtedly 
true. He says: “We have given the agricultural interests of the 
country a better standard of protection than has ever been given in 
any previous tariff bill.” 

I think that the farmers of the country are glad to feel that they 
are likely to receive greater tariff protection on farm products; at 
least, that is the impression I get from talking with a number of farm 
representatives here in Washington who have been acting for commodity 
organizations of dairymen, wool, and cane growers, etc. 

They have had a hard fight to secure what they consider proper 
treatment, and in some instances are not fully satisfied that the tariff 
duties proposed are sufficient, as, for instance, the organized dairymen, 
who have made a very strong case for tariff protection against the 
importation of vegetable oils. There is no doubt in my mind that 
these commodity experts are amply fortified with data to show con- 
omere that they have taken the right course to protect American 
agriculture. 









dustry to the detriment of agriculture.” 
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vast mass of statistics and balance sheets, 







further tariff protection. 





















these great manufacturers make is this: 


surplus until demand at fair value absorbs it. 
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INDUSTRY GETS LION’S SHARE, 


I feel that it is a matter of concern that the farmers, in order to 
secure what they beifeve is fair and reasonable and necessary in the 
matter of tariff protection, have been forced to submit to unjustly 
high, if’not extortionate, import duties on many of the manufactured 
articles produced in this country, which, I believe, instead of being 
higher, should be lower. 

Is it not a sad commentary upon legislative conditions that in order 
for the farmers to receive only what is just and adequate in the mat- 
ter of protection, there must be months of loerolling operations on 
the part of Senators and Representatives, and that for every added 
dollar which agriculture is te receive, the manufacturers, as a whole, 
will receive probably six or cight times as much—and this despite the 
fact that the capital investment in agriculture is $77,000,000,000, 
while that of go gene is only $44,000,000,000? 

If what some of the tariff authorities say is true, it looks as if the 
increased tariff rates which the manufacturers expect to get will make 
possible an increase of their prices of upward of $2,000,000,000. If 
this is so, then I suppose we must multiply the manufacturers’ price 
by two to get the price the consumers pay after the goods have gone 
through the middlemen’s channels. 

On the other hand, I am unable to see where agriculture, as a whole, 
can expect to secure, through the proposed increased duties, more than 
$250,000,000. I think this is necessarily so, since with reference to 
the great staple products, like cotton and grains, and also in the case 
of hogs and their by-products, we are an exporting nation. 

A*NOTABLE PAMPHLET, 


I have been forcibly impressed with the viewpoint of two well-known 
manufacturers, George N. Peak and Gen. Hugh §. Johnson, of the Mo- 
line Plow Co., whose pamphlet, “‘ Equality for Agriculture,” has at- 
tracted so much attention. They, like myself, are not satisfied with 
the present arrangement in tariff making. I do not know that I agree 
entirely with their views, as when they say, “agricultural tariffs do 
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since world prices fix domestic prices of every 
crop we export a surplus,” but I suppose I must agree if their state- 
ment were changed to read, “agricultural tariffs do not adequately 


I fully indorse their statement that world prices fix the domestic 
rices of the crops of which we export a surplus, and I am also most 
eartily in agreement with their next statement that “ industrial tariffs 

can and do protect prices of articles for which a crop is exchanged,” 
and that “the protective principle is operated for the benefit o 


That is the situation that I must protest as representative of a great 
national farm organization, and I think the time must inevitably arrive 
ing, which have been forced upon the farmers 

by the werfully financed manufacturing interests, must give way to 
a sound and scientific tariff making, based upon publicly known, in- 
disputable facts with reference to what is necessary in tariff laws, 
to give proper protection to the various business interests of the Nation. 


EXTORTION IN NAME OF LABOR, 


I am morally certain that in many cases the highly paid attorneys 
and technical experts of the manufacturing industry have put one over 
on our lawmakers, for I am convinced that even with the higher wages 
paid American labor in order more nearly to secure what is known as 
the American standard of living, there are certain lines of manufactur- 
ing which can produce as cheaply as any foreign nation, and in some 


efficient and because of 
the highly perfected automatic machinery, which in the case of knit- 
ting works, to use an illustration, is said to enable an operative to knit 
150 dozen pairs of cheap socks a day. If $3 a day is the wage, and 
this is much higher than in other nations for this class of work, then 
the labor cost of knitting the 150 dozen pairs of socks is 2 cents per 
dozen pairs, or, in other words, less than seventeen-hundredths of a 
cent a pair; and yet, in spite of this condition, the Senators and 
Representatives upon whom agriculture has had to depend to secure 
fair and reasonable protection have been forced to agree that the 
present duties on hosiery will be practically doubled. 

I wish it distinctly understood that in offerin 
upon the tariff situation I am making no critic 
and Representatives coming from agricultural sections of the Nation 
who have been piganing the tariff measure or taking an active part in 

he best they could under 
auer. had their duty to perform, and they had to work under a severe 


these observations 
m of the Senators 


the circumstances. 


A WELTER OF SELFISHNESS. 
The manufacturers have swarmed to Washington, and with their 
literally overwhelmed a 
large part of Congress. Only highly trained statisticians, certified pub- 
lic accountants, and manufacturing experts could possibly assimilate and 
interpret the alleged facts and figures which many of these manufac- 
turers have successfully pressed in behalf of their claims for still 


The great manufacturing interests of this country have completly 
outstripped the farmers in many ways, as is shown by the fact that 
with only about 57 per cent as great an investment their annual turn- 
ever is many billion dollars more than that of agriculture; and also 
by the fact that the present tariff schedules are likely to secure in- 
creased prices of upward of $2,000,000,000, making a total of $4,000,- 
000,000 when passed through the middlemen’s hands, while, on the 
other hand, agriculture will probably receive through direct price in- 
creases not over one-quarter of a billion dollars. 

It is certainly worthy of comment that the officials of the Moline 
Plow Co. referred to, Mr, Peak and General Johnson, fully acknowledge 
the supremacy of manufacturing over agriculture. One comment which 

“ Industrial tariff affords protection for industry from cheap foreign 
competition, because industry can, must, and does regulate supply to 
demand on domestic markets. It can, because it can contro] produc- 
tion. Even if overproduced, it is organized and financed to withhold 
It must, because failure 
to do so would destroy it by withdrawal of capital. It can elect when 
and whether it shall sell in export and at what price.” 


TIME TO DO SOME THINKING, 


This whole problem of benefits that agriculture can permanently ex- 
pect to secure through our present method of tariff making—with agri- 
culture as yet largely unskilled in the methods which will place it upon 
a somewhat ual basis with manufacturing as far as securing a re- 

a labor and interest upon its investments—must be taken 
hold of one of these days with vigor and understanding. 

Secretary Wallace recognized this fact when recently he called to- 
gether in Washington a group of financiers and business men to con- 
sider the suggestions made by the officials of the Moline Plow Co. 
problem is so intricate and forces which have so hugely profited from 
tariff making in the past are so powerfully intrenched that it may be 
some years before a better solution is found; but at least it is a matter 
worthy of consideration and getting ready to tackle. 


Editorially the publication says, speaking of the article 


THE PRICE OF PROTECTION. 

President Barrett's article on the tariff question in this issue affords 
abundant food for thought. He suggests that i 
measure would operate to increase the prices of some of our agricul- 
tural products, such as wool, sugar, butter, and some of the fruits, 
but that on the great staple farm products of the country—the corn, 
wheat, cotton, pork, and beef—it would have little, if any, effect. 

The operation of the duties in the pending bill would give a total 
increase in prices of agricultural products of not over one-fourth of a 
billion dollars a year, President Barrett estimates. 
he shows that the protection given to manufacturers would cnable 
them to exact $2,000,000,000 a year in added prices on their wares, 
which would be multiplied by two by the time the goods reached the 


the pending tariff 


On the other hand, 


What will it profit the farmers of the country to secure effective 
icultural commodities 
at the cost of increased prices on almost everything they buy? 
not wish to put words into President Barrett's mouth or draw conclu- 
sions for him, but it seems to us from his figures that farmers are 
paying a mighty long price for the so-called protection the tariff bill 


Farmers of the great Corn Belt fare particularly badly in this trans- 
action. Prices of their staple products are not increased by the 
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“paper” duties placed upon them. As consumers, however, they will 
mot only have to pay a large part of the inerease in prices eaused by 
added duties on manufactured products but will algo have to help Bay 
the increased prices for some of the agricultural products on 

the tariff is effective. 

President Barrett invites us to consider how farmers can a square 
deal on the tariff question. We have pondered this question a great 
dea!, and have come firmly to the conclusion that farmers should cease 
to ask for protection on their products. ‘Then they could go ‘before 
Congress with clean hands to oppose the demands of manufacturers. 


Until farmers do this, they -will be cheated regularly in the teriff- 
framing game. 


Next I insert an editorial from the same Nebraska farmers’ 
organ in its issue of April 12, 1922, as follows: 
[Editorial by L. S. Herron in the Rerasre Union Farmer of April 12, 


TARIFF DICKBRING, 


From Washington come reports that the Senate has “ surrendered” 
to the farm bloc on the tariff. That is, the members of the farm bloc 
are to be allowed to write the duties for farm products just as high 
as they wish—providing, of course, they allow the manufacturing 
interests to write their schedules as high as they please. Now, that 
isn't just what we would call a surrender. It appears rather that the 
members of the farm bleec have been taken into camp by the tariff- 
sustained monopolists. 

Except in a comparatively few cases, of which sugar and wool are 
examples, tariff duties on farm —- do not tend to emhance prices 
in this country, because prices here are determined by the markets of 
the world in which the surplus is sold. This h 
sively by the utter failure of the emergency tari 
have any effect on prices. 

If the farmers were organized into a monopoly 
tariff duties operative by withholding their products 


been proved conclu- 
on farm products to 


they might make 
from the market 
and creating scarcity behind the tariff wall; but farmers are not 
organized into any such monopoly, and there is no prospect that they 
will be. On the other hand, the protected manufacturers, for the most 
part, are organized to restrict production and hold up prices. They 
make their duties operative. 

This means that the members of the bloc, if the reports are true, are 
trading real price-fixing protection to manufacturers for mere “ paper’”’ 
duties on the preponderant part of icultural penducts. This would 
be a very bad trade at any time, but it is especially bad just now when 
the country is suffering acutely from price disparity. 

Mr. President, I have strayed far from the line of discussion 
which I ‘had mapped out for myself when I took the floor. I 
expected only briefly to reply to some of the observations made 
by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], but after finish- 
ing with that matter I felt it was opportune, as the Senator had 
started the discussion, to put into the Recorp some practical 
facts in connection with the rates carried in the particular bill 
now pending. I regret that I have taken-so much of the time 
of the Senate in doing so, but I feel that the facts and data 
that I have been able to offer will be of much value in elucidat- 
ing these rates and in conveying not only to the Senators who 
had not had the time and opportunity for studing the details 
of this measure but to the country at large what the rates in 
the bill really mean not only to the consumers of the country 
but to the legitimate business of the United States, especially 
the trade of the United States that must find an export market 
for its surplus. : 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think this is the fourth 
or, possibly, the fifth time the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Stumons] has delivered a general speech upon the tariff 
question, and I think I am not stretching the truth in the 
slightest degree when I say that nine-tenths of the last speech 
was practically the same as the first and that each one has been 
along the same line. 

The Senator to-day took 2 hours and 20 minutes to tell us 
what he had told us before, the first time in a 4-hour speech, 
the second time, I think, in about a 24-hour speech, and it has 
been repeated in about the same language on each occasion. 

Mr. President, there has been but one speech on this side of 
the Chamber which pretended to be a general discussion of the 
tariff question, involving the great principle of protection, and 
that was the speech made this forenoon by the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson]. Now the Senator from North Carolina 
has put in another 2 hours and 20 minutes, and I wish to take 
2 minutes in replying in substance to practically all that he 
has said. 

The whole gist of his argument has been that if we are to 
get the interest upon what the countries of Europe owe us we 
must allow Europe to enter into our markets and take pos- 
session of them. 

Mr. ‘President, a few weeks ago the Russian government 
offered to settle the debts which they owed to foreign countries 
provided those countries would loan them the money with which 
to do it. That proposal has been ridiculed generally by the 
press of the country. Germany a short time ago said to the 
Reparation Commission, “If you will loan us the money with 
which to pay, we will pay you the reparations.” That sug- 
gestion, too, has ‘been ridiculed by the press of the country. 
If a debtor should come to me and say, “I owe you $100 on 
my note, and if you will loan me ‘$100 I will pay it,” I think 
that proposal would generally be ridiculed. Yet that is exactly 
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what the Senator from North Carolnia proposes as a settlement 
of the indebtedness owed by Europe to the United States. 

He quotes England, for instance, as saying to us that the only 
way they can pay us the $200,000,000 of interest due is for us 
to open our markets to her goods. Very well; let us suppose 
that she makes 10 per cent upon her goods sold in this country. 
That would mean that we would have to surrender the manu- 
facture of $2,000,000,000 worth of goods in order to allow 
Great Britain to enter the American market and make enough 
upon her imports to pay us $200,000,000 of interest which she 
owes us. We decline to do that. She says to us in effect, 
“Close down your mills which produce $2,000,000,000 worth of 
goods; put ont of employment half a million American work- 
men, and give us the market for that much goods and we will 
pay the interest.” ‘We say, however, we will not do that. 

The Senator from North Carolina has not told us in all of his 
argument what we are going to do with the half a million of 
workmen who would walk the streets if their occupation were 
taken away on account of the closing down of the mills in which 
they are employed. We on this side of the Chamber say it is 
a thousand times better that we do not get a red cent from our 
debtors than to close down American business or to surrender 
$2,000,000,000 of it to Great Britain in order that she may pay 
the interest upon the debt she owes us. I believe, Mr. President, 
that we should be for America; that we should keep open our 
mills and our factories and keep our men employed. That is 
worth more to us than all of the interest that could be paid in 
a year or ten years or a thousand years from our debtors. That 
is what we are seeking under the terms of the pending bill, 

The Senator from North Carolina says: that we have lost 
$600,000,000 in our trade with Canada because of the emergency 
tariff law. He says that law is the cause of that loss in trade. 
That is a very fine argument, but in the very next breath he 
will say that the cause of our declining commerce is the de- 
pression throughout the world. We have lost just as much of 
our trade and commerce elsewhere. If he will take hold of one 
horn of the dilemma and say that our business has decreased 
generally because of world depression, then we will all agree 
with him that that is the principal cause. 

But, Mr. President, we are not meeting merely the condi- 
tion of to-day. Europe has been paralyzed. She is scarcely on 
her feet to-day. She has not the goods to export in any great 
quantities to the United States to-day, but she has the ability, 
the man power and the woman power, to produce them; and 
as soon as she can again get upon her feet and start all her 
factories at work, with the American wage praetically double 
and the foreign wage practically cut in two, no man on earth 
with ordinary common sense can deny the truth that she will 
be a stronger competitor in our markets than ever before, and 
no Man can deny that as she becomes a stronger competitor 
we will need a stronger barrier to hold our own markets against 
competition. 

That is what this bill seeks to do. It does not for a single 
moment seek to exclude goods.. There is not an item in the bill, 
outside of those that are covered by the embargo, that will not 
allow importations, and in time sufficient importations to put 
‘the foreigner at least on equal ground with the American, and 
in many instances gives him an advantage over the American 
producer unless we enormously decrease our Own wages. Any 
one who looks over the situation and says that any one of these 
rates, other than those contained in the embargo provisions 
covering dyes, is a prohibitive rate, knows that he is not giving 
us the true facts. 

The time will soon come when we will take the time to 
answer these so-called Republican papers which are represent- 
ing only the interests of the importer. We shall be able to 
show the profits of the manufacturer compared with the enor- 
mous profits of the importer who is being represented by this 
subsidized press—subsidized through the payment of immense 
sums for advertising—which is willing to destroy the manu- 
facturing interests for the benefit of a few thousand importers. 

Mr. President, it is said that these long addresses that we 
hear every day or two on the other side are necessary in order 
to explain this ‘bill, so that the American people will be able 
to understand what it means. When the American people have 
read an assertion once, they understand English, and do not 
need to have it repeated 4,000 times in order to comprehend 
the simple English statement; and yet they tell us, “Oh, no; 
we are not trying to delay this bill. We can speak three or 
four hours at a time, and then vote on one or two little items 
a day, but-we are not delaying it at all. We are just trying to 
explain ‘to the American people its iniquities.” 

Mr. President, I hope now that we can return for the mo- 
ment to the real question. It is a hard question, we will 
admit, either to defend or to attack. We do not, as Repub- 
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licans, believe in embargoes; but the dye question, the chemical 
question, raised in the American mind an apprehension which 
grew out of the war such as has never before faced the Ameri- 
can public; and to develop the chemical industry, the dye 
industry, with all it meant, we placed an embargo, first recom- 
mended by a Democratic President, and rightly recommended, 
to establish an American industry that might protect us and 
be useful in time of war. ‘ 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator is in error—at least, I may 
have misunderstood his position—in assuming that the em- 
bargo feature is before us to-day. It is paragraphs 25 and 26 
of the chemical schedule, as I understand, that we are consid- 
ering to-day. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Yes; but I intend to bring the embargo 
provision right on in connection with them. It was under- 
stood that we would take up the dye-embargo part of the bill, 
so that we could consider and dispose of all of the dye proposi- 
tions at one time, 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not know 
how he got such an understanding. I never so understood it, 
and I always opposed that. In fact, I have not understood 
that we were to consider anything but paragraphs 25 and 26, 
because I shall oppose bringing forward the embargo provision, 
and I think it would be very unfair to bring it forward, be- 
cause that is not under consideration now, and has not been 
reached. : 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is all on the same subject, Mr. Presi- 
dent. One can hardly consider the two paragraphs mentioned 
by the Senator without considering them in connection with the 
dye embargo. It was my understanding, and it was reiterated 
several times, that we would desire to take up the whole ques- 
tion of dyes at one time, but we can consider only these two 
paragraphs first. I can not tell how much time they will take; 
I hope not much longer; but I think we can settle on whether 
we will follow them with the dye embargo when we get 
through with these two. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield the floor. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I approached the 
Senator from North Dakota some time ago and asked that the 
consideration of paragraphs 25 and 26 be postponed until we 
reached the embargo provision, so that they could be consid- 
ered at the same time. The Senator from North Dakota, as I 
understood him, when I made that suggestion to him several 
weeks ago, assented to it; I will not say definitely, but he in- 
dicated that as far as he knew that would be agreeable. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thought they ought to come together, 
whichever way we brought them, either bringing the last. one 
up to these, or bringing these further along to the last section. 

Mr. KING. So just before we reached paragraphs 25 and 26 
I suggested to the Senator that they go over until we reached 
the embargo provision. Thereupon the Senator from North 
Dakota, as I understood him, rather demurred, and said that 
he would like to consider paragraphs 25 and 26 when they were 
reached in their, regular order. I told him that of course I 
could not objeet.to that procedure if he insisted, but that I 
hoped he would permit the consideration of paragraphs 25 and 
26 to go over until we reached the embargo. 

I confess that I was somewhat disappointed that the Senator 
should call up paragraphs 25 and 26 before we reached the 
embargo, but I felt; in view of the fact that they are there, that 
he could insist upon disposing of the amendments to paragraphs 
25 and 26 at this time; but I shall object now to taking up a 
provision further along in the bill. Indeed, I think it would be 
a violation of the unanimous-consent agreement to take up the 
amendments and consider them first. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That provision is an amendment. 

Mr. KING. No; but I mean in the regular order. The 
understanding was that we would take up the amendments in 
the regular order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President; there was no under- 
standing about the regular order, and I have broken the regular 
order time and time again, not only at the request of the Sena- 
tor now speaking but at the request of other Senators, for their 
convenience. I have tried to accommodate them in every pos- 
sible way, and I want to assure the Senator now that I will try 
to accommodate him, 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Mosrts] wants to be here when the em- 
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bargo provision is up for consideration ; but, of course, I do not 
concede that it is up for consideration to-day, and it will not be 
gl we reach it in regular course in the consideration of the 

Mr. McCCUMBER. Paragraph 25 is up now. 

Mr. KING. Yes; paragraph 25 and paragraph 26. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Paragraph 26 will be up when we get 
through with paragraph 25. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator pardon the 
Chair? The Secretary advises the Chair that there are three 
amendments in paragraph 25, and that they have all been 
agreed to, and that paragraph 25 is disposed of. 

Mr. KING. Well, Mr. President, that is not—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is only stating what 
he has been advised. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, am I recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just a moment. The Secretary 
states that on May 12 the first amendment was agreed to, and 
on June 1 the second and third amendments were agreed to, 
Now the Senator from New Jersey is recognized. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, as I understand 
the record, last week we debated paragraph 25. The Senator . 
from Utah offered a motion that we disagree to it. That was 
defeated, and then the committee amendment was agreed to; 
and, as I understand, the paragraph, with the committee 
amendments, has been passed and we are now on paragraph 26, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Yes. 

Mr. KING. I stated during the discussion that I had two 
amendments to strike out “50” and insert “30,” and then that 
I intended to offer an amendment to the “7 cents per pound.” 
If that may be done at this time—— ‘ 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Of course, that will be up to the 
chairman of the committee; but I hope that this whole dye 
question can be taken up at one time. 

Some time past, in debating the question of the duty on 
antimony, we skipped one of the paragraphs and took up para- 
graphs further along in the bill, but they related entirely to 
the other paragraph and cleaned it all up at one time. The 
embargo and the expansion of the embargo are in two separate 
paragraphs further along in the bill, but they relate entirely 
to the dye schedule; and if we are going to settle what our 
tariff policy shall be on dyes, with the experts here anxious 
to clean up this schedule and leave and go to their other duties, 
the practical way to do it is to clean it up at once. So I hope 
that after paragraph 26 has been debated and settled the 
chairman will urge the Senate to continue the discussion of the 
dye embargo and its extension, so that the whole question can 
be cleaned up at one time, 

Mr. KING. All I can say is that, of course, I shall oppose 
that. I think it would be manifestly unfair and manifestly 
unjust to import a section down at the tail end of the bill up 
to this schedule and consider it now. I have no objection to 
disposing of paragraphs 25 and 26, and have no objection to 
any Senator discussing the embargo as much as he pleases; but 
I shall certainly object to the Senate voting upon the embargo 
now. I should consider that it would be a violation of the rule 
which we announced at the beginning, namely, that we would 
take up for consideration the amendments, proceeding with 
them in order, and pass upon them, going down through the 
bill; then, after the Senate amendments had been disposed of, 
that we could recur to the beginning and offer such amend- 
ments to the text of the bill as were desired by Senators. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, that is a very im- 
practical and scattering way to doit. At the suggestion of the 
other side, we settled the entire question of one product, and 
we skipped all over the bill to do it. I think if we are going to 
settle our tariff policy on dyes, we ought to settle the entire 
question, debate it at one time, and close it up. That is my 
position, and I hope we can do it. 

I want to say to the Senator from Utah that the suggestion 
of the policy of clearing up a whole subject at one time came 
from the other side, and the committee accepted the suggestion. 
Therefore, we are not departing from any rule or understand- 
ing. We are simply clearing up one schedule at a time in a 
practical way, and I hope the Senator will not make any objec- 
tidn to a continuation of the debate and the final settlement of 
the entire question. 

Mr. KING. May I say, in response to my good friend, that 
there was never any suggestion at all that we should bring the 
embargo provision up to the chemical schedule and consider it 
at this time. I did suggest to my good friend, the chairman 
of the committee, before we began the debate, that paragraphs 
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25 and 26 be relegated to that part of the bill where we would 
discuss the embargo, as I thought they might with propriety 
be discussed at that time, and after talking with him I so an- 
nounced to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosgs]. 
Later I talked with the chairman of the committee, and he 
stated that when we reached paragraphs 25 and 26 we would 
consider that matter, but I never did and never would assent 
to the proposition of discussing the embargo now, or at any 
time when we were discussing paragraphs 25 and 26. I want 
to say to the Senator that, in my opinion, it would be rather 
unfair to the Senator from New Hampshire to take up the 
embargo question now. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me say to the Senator from Utah 
that the chairman will try, as far as he can, to accommodate 
all Senators and to carry out the general understanding. My 
own understanding was that when we got to the dye matter 
it would make very little difference whether we put paragraphs 
25 and 26 over to the time we should consider the embargo 
provision, or should bring the embargo matter up immediately 
after we considered those paragraphs; but I did think we could 
dispose of all of them at one time. I am informed, and have 
had some talk with the Senator from New Hampshire myself, 
that if we will eliminate from this provision in paragraph 26 
that which belongs to the administrative portion, he would not 
care even to be present when the matter was discussed. 

Mr. KING. That is, when paragraphs 25 and 26 were dis- 
cussed ? 

Mr. McCCUMBER. No; as I understand, even when the em- 
bargo was discussed. : 

Mr. KING. I do not so understand it. I think the Senator 
is in error. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think not; but I will look over the 
Recorp while we are discussing paragraph 26 and the items in 
it, and will try to carry out what appears to be the understand- 
ing. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that the Senator from 
North Dakota never had any understanding from me or from 
this side, that we would consent to the bringing up of the em- 
bargo provision, and acting upon it when we were acting upon 
paragraphs 25 and 26, because I took the precaution at the be- 
ginning to state to the Senator that I would prefer that para- 
graphs 25 and 26 be passed over until we reached the embargo, 
and I never assented, nor has anybody upon this side assented, 
to the bringing forward of the embargo provision. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think there is sufficient in the bill to 
keep us busy for some time, and I have stated that I would try 
to accommodate all Senators. I have given them notice that 
we would take up and dispose of the dye proposition next, both 
the embargo and the other matter, but I think rather than to 
mislead, if that has misled any Senator, I will try my best to 
accommodate each Senator in the matter of considering these 
questions. However, I do want to look over the Recorp and 
see what the understanding was. 

Mr. KING. I do not know what understanding the Senator 
had with others, but he had no understanding with me—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will take the Senator’s word for that. 

Mr. KING. Because the Senator will recall very distinctly 
that in the beginning I asked that paragraphs 25 and 26 go over 
until we reached the embargo provision. I have no objection to 
proceeding with paragraphs 25 and 26. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand paragraph 25 has been dis- 
posed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 


chair is advised that the record discloses that all the committee | 


amendments offered to paragraph 25 have been disposed of. 

Mr. KING. I did not so understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state what 
the record discloses as to paragraph 25. 

The Assistant SecrerAry. The amendments in paragraph 
25 as reported by the committee have each and all been agreed 
to as reported. 

Mr. KING. I did not so understand, and I want to move to 
reconsider, merely for the purpose of offering an amendment 
which I indicated in my remarks the other day I should offer. 
I want to be entirely frank with the Senator, and I say to him 
that I am not quite clear whether under the unanimous-consent 
agreement I could attack the specific rates, and if the Senator 
raises the point of order, I shall submit it to the Chair and 
take his ruling. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If we can get a vote on it right away, I 
will ask unanimous consent that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was adopted may be reconsidered. 

Mr. KING. I shall take but very few minutes, I will say to 
the Senator. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I ask, then, that the vote by which the com- 
mittee amendment, on page 10, Une 17, was agreed to be re- 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Reserving the right to object, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Utah if it is his purpose 
to offer an amendment to this paragraph for the record? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Senator intend to take 
much time on it? We debated it the other night at length. 

Mr. KING. Not at all. I stated to the Senator on Saturday 
evening that it would not take long. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will not object, then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota asks unanimous consent that the vote by which the 
committee amendment, on page 10, line 17, was agreed to be 
reconsidered. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KING. I offer the following amendment: I move to 
insert, in paragraph 25, line 17, after the numerals “1546,” 
the following: 

Valued not above 10 cents per pound, 50 per cent ad valorem and 


84 cents per pound; valued above 10 cents per pound, 30 per cent 
ad valorem and 7 cents per pound. 


It introduces a classification. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr KING. I reserve a separate vote in the Senate upon 
this and all other amendments which I have offered to these 
paragraphs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The first amendment of the committee in paragraph 26 was, 
on page 12, line 2, to strike out “gauiacol” and to insert 
“ guaiacol.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 12, line 6, 
to strike out “35” and insert in lieu thereof “60,” so as to 
read : 
and all mixtures, including solutions, consisting in whole or in part 
of any of the articles or materials provided for in this paragraph, 
excepting mixtures of synthetic odoriferous or aromatic chemicals, 60 
per cent ad valorem and 7 cents per pound. 

Mr. KING. I move to amend the committee amendment as 
follows: On line 6, page 12, in lieu of the words “60 per cent 
ad valorem and 7 cents per pound’ I move to insert the fol- 
lowing: 
valued not above 25 cents per pound, 35 per cent ad valorem and 3 
eents per pound; valued above 25 cents per pound and not above 50 
cents per pound, 35 per cent ad valorem and 5 cents per res: valued 
—— 50 cents per pound, 35 per cent ad valorenf and 7 cents per 
pound. : 

That introduces three classes. The other evening I called at- 
tention to what I conceive to be the unfair basis upon which 
both these paragraphs were drawn. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. . Has the Senator from Utah any 
objection to having the amendment stated at this time? 

Mr. KING. None at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment, 

The AsSsISTANT SEcRETARY. It is proposed to strike out “60 
per cent ad valorem and 7 cents per pound,” on line 6, page 12, 
and to insert the following: 
valued not above 25 cents per pound, 35 per cent ad valorem and 3 
cents per pound; valued above 25 cents per pound and not above 50 
cents per pound, 35 per cent ad valorem and 5 cents per 
above 50 cents per pound, 35 per cent ad valorem an 
pound. 

Mr. KING. I argued this question at considerable length the 
other evening, and I do not intend to consume any time ‘in 
further presenting the facts in the case. I only want to call 
attention again to the situation. 

In both paragraph 25 and paragraph 26 one classification of 
intermediates and dyes exists. Notwithstanding some. dyes 
may be sold at 1} cents per pound, the pre-war price, some at 
2 cents, some at 6, some at 7, some at 10, and others sold 
at very high prices, the same rates are prescribed—the same 
rates as to intermediates and the same rates as to the finished 
products of the dyes themselves. That seems to me to be mani- 
festly unfair. I can not see how we can justify a duty which 
in some instances would amount to 400 or 500 or 600 per cent, 
and yet a commodity allied to it, indeed akin to the same 
product, would bear a duty of perhaps 100 per cent. Yet we 
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find such incongruities in the bill now before us. The same 
rate is imposed upon a product the import value of which is 
2 or 3 or 4 cents a pound as is imposed upon an article the 
import value of which may be 60 cents per pound or $1 or 
more per pound, 

I have no particular objection to the ad valorem except that 
it is too high, but it is the specific rate that I am criticizing 
particularly. A specific rate of 7 cents a pound upon a com- 
medity the import value ef which is 1}? or 2 or 3 cents per 
pound would range all the way from 200 per cent to 300 or 400 
per cent. That is what I am objecting to. It does seem to me 
that these articles lend themselves to a logical, to a proper, 
indeed to a scientific, classification. Many of the dyes, as we 
know, are cheap. Many of them, as we know, are costly. We 
have introduced into the other schedules varying rates depend- 
ing upon a multitude of conditions. We say that some articles 
are luxuries, and we impose a much higher rate than we do 
upesa articles which are much cheaper and which may be more 
commonly and’ universally used. I called attention the other 
evening to the fact that certain dyes—indigo, sulphur black, and 
others—are comparatively cheap and that their use is exten- 
sive. Now, to impose a 7-cent specific duty upon dyes or in- 
termediates of a value of 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 cents per pound and 
the same specific upon dyes that cost $1 a pound to. me seems 
to be wholly unjustifiable. 

Mr. President, I will be willing to take a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senater from Utah [Mr. Kine] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIsLpDs] to the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] and vote “ nay,” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELkins] to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBErson] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rreep] and I vote 
“yea.” I ask that this announcement of the transfer of my 
pair may stand for the day. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when Mr. OverMAN’s name was called). I 
wish to announce that my colleague [Mr: OveRMAN] is unavoid- 
ably absent. He is paired with the senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Warren]. If my colleague were present, he would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Transfer- 
ring my pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ros- 
eee to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harrexp], I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopex], 
who is unavoidably absent. I transfer my pair to the junior 
Senator from. Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and vote “ yea,” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OveRMAN] to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow]. 
I ask that this fransfer may stand for the day. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Wiri11amMs], which I transfer to the junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Norseck], and vote “nay.” 

The roll call. was coneluded. ; 

Mr. COLT. I transfer my general pair with the junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. TramMMett]’ to the junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. StanFrecp], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIAL. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Prirrs] to the senior Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hircticock], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I understand that the senior Senator from Virginia 
{[Mr. Swanson] has not voted. He is necessarily absent, and 
I promised to take care of him with a pair. However, I find 
I can transfer my pair to the junior Senator from. New York 
[Mr. Carper], which T do, and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. EDGE. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercner] to the senior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Curris], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. I observe that he has not, 
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voted. I transfer my pair to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
McCormick], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas, 
[Mr. Caraway] to the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr, 
FRANCE], and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]. 
He stands paired on this vote with the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FLercHer]. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 40, as follows: 

YEAS—18; 
Jones, N. Mex: Pomerene 


Ki Sheppard 
La Follette Simmons 
Norris 


Smith 
Pittman Stanley 


NAYS—40. 
McKinley 
MeLean 
McNary 
Nelson 
Newberry, 
Oddie 


Underwood 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ga. 


Ashurst 
Dial 


Harris 
Harrison 
Heflin 


Ball 
Brandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Cameron 
Capper 
Coit 
Cummins 
Dillingham 
du Pont 


Edge 

Prnst 
Frelinghuysen 
Hale 


Shortridge 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterl 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 
Willis 


Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Ladd Pepper 
Lenroot Poindexter 
McCumber Ransdell 
NOT: VOTING—38. 
Moses 
Myers 
New 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 
Overman 
Owen 
Phipps 
Fletcher McCormick Rawson 
France McKellar Reed 

So Mr. Kin@’s amendment to the committee amendment was 
rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The next amendment passed over 
will be stated. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 12, line 19, 
after the word “ act,” to strike out the words “no package con- 
taining” and to insert “it shall be unlawful to import or bring 
into the United States.” 

The amendment was agreed. to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator hav- 
ing the pill in charge if he is ready to offer the amendment 
which he indicated? 

Mr. McCUMBER. To strike out a portion of the next com- 
mittee amendment? Yes. 

Mr. KING. Would not that. involve the amendment which 
has just been read by the Secretary? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think not. But, Mr. President, if we 
may take @ moment, not taking, the amendments up in their reg- 
ular order, I. ask at this time that the Senate reject the portion 
of the committee amendment beginning with the word “ Pro- 
vided,” in line 15, on page 14, and going down to and including 
line 16, on page 15. 

In explanation I will simply state that the proviso covers 
the importation of goods on which there is a trade-mark held 
or supposed to be held by American manufacturers. Whether 
it is important to insert such a provision in a tariff bill I am 
not prepared at this time to say definitely, but I am quite 
certain that in the form in which it is herein written it ought 
not to be inserted at any place in the bill except in the ad- 
ministrative provisions, and not even there without a very 
material amendment to it, Therefore, without prejudicing any 
right to bring the matter up in some form in the administrative 
provisions, but certainly not with my consent in the form in 
which it is now written, I ask that that portion of the com- 
mittee amendment. which I have indicated may be disagreed to, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Dakota to the committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SecRETARY. On page 13, line 13, beginning 
with the word “particular,” the Committee on Finance pro- 
poses to strike out down to and including the numerals “ 1546,” 
in. line 23, and to insert the words printed in italics from that 
point down to the end of line 16, on page 15. 

The Senator from North Dakota now proposes: from, the por- 
tion proposed to be inserted, after the numerals “1546,” on 
page 14, line 15, to strike out the proviso. 

Mr. KING. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICH PRESIDENT, The Senator will state it. 


Page 


Robinson 
Shields 
Stanfield 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Walsh, Mass, 
Weiler 
Williams 


Borah 
Calder 
Caraway 
Crow 
Culberson 
Curtis 
Dikins 
Fernald 


Gerry 
Glass 
Gooding 
Harreld 
Hitchcock 
Johnson 
Keyes 
Lodge 
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Mr. KING. I desire before this paragraph is finally dis- 
posed of to move to strike out lines 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15, 
down to the word “ Provided,” which is included in the com- 
mittee amendment. r 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah will have 
a right to offer his amendment to the amendment after the 
pending amendment to the amendment shall have been dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to taking a vote on the 
amendment to the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question, as the Chair under- 
stands, is on the amendment of the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. McCumMBEr] to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question now is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. KING. On page 14 I move to strike out lines 11, 12, 138, 
14, and 15 of the committee amendment. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Utah to the committee amend- 
ment, which will be stated. 

The AssisTANT Secretary. In the committee amendment, on 
page 14, after line 10, it is proposed to strike out: 


Provided further, That any article or product which is within the 
terms of paragraphs 1, 5, 35, 37, 56, 63, 79, or 1578, as well as within 
the terms of pargraphs 25, 26, or 1546, shall be assessed for duty or 
exempted from duty as the case may be under paragraphs 25, 26, or 


1546. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just a word. It was developed 
during the discussion the other day that the lines which I have 
moved to strike out sought to take from various other pro- 
visions of the bill the articles therein referred to and to sub- 
ject them to the rates of duty that are found in this paragraph 
provided that any of the compounds were derived from coal 
tars or from any of their derivatives. 

I call attention to the fact that medicines and pharmaceu- 
ticals that are found in paragraphs 1, 5, 35, 37, 56, 63, 79, and 
perhaps in paragraph 1578 bear in those particular paragraphs 
in which they were found a lower rate of duty than that which 
is prescribed in paragraph 26. This proviso is for the purpose 
of taking those particular medicines and medicinal compounds 
and pharmaceuticals out of those paragraphs, where the aver- 
age duty, perhaps, is 20 or 25 per cent ad valorem, possibly in 
some instances higher, and fastening upon them higher rates 
of duty than would otherwise apply. 

The question is this: Is it fair and just and right to estab- 
lish two different rates of duty for the same character of com- 
pounds that bear the same name, have the same therapeutic 
effect, and are used for the same purpose, and are known by the 
trade, perhaps, by the same name, and to subject those medi- 
cines and compounds to different rates of duty simply because 
one may be made from coal-tar products or from coal-tar deriva- 
tives and others from natural products? I submit that it is 
unfair and can not be defended ; and yet this provision is aimed 
directly at the accomplishment of that end. If my amendment 
shall prevail, then those paragraphs which we have considered 
and which deal with those medicine compounds will bear the 
same duty that we understood they would bear when we voted 
upon them: If we adopt the amendment offered by the com- 
mittee, then, of course, we increase the duties upon some of 
those products upon which we have already voted and as to 
which we have understood the rate of duty was fixed. We are 
making a sort of a pet of the coal-tar products, the by-products 
of the coke oven. We are saying to two individuals, one of 
whom manufactures medicines out of natural products and an- 
other manufactures the same class of medicines out of coal-tar 
products, we will differentiate in favor of the latter, so that 
the man who manufactures certain products used in medicines 
out of coal tar shall have a higher rate of duty than the indi- 
vidual who manufactures the same kind of a medicine out of 
some natural product. I can not find any justification for it, 
and therefore I have offered the amendment te which I have 
called attention. I presented this matter very fully the other 
day in the discussion of paragraphs 25 and 26, and I do not care 
to further elaborate the subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I merely wish to state what I 
said the other night as to why this provision was put in the 
bill. The Tariff Commission called iuttention to the necessity 
of it, as will be found on page 83 of the Summary of Tariff In- 
formation, which I am not going to take the time of the Senate 
now to read. However, the paragraphs mentioned refer to 
acids, chemicals, ethers, esters, flavoring extracts, perfumes, 
colors, compounds of crude oil tar, and explosives not specially 
provided for. 

Would it be fair not to provide a duty upon those articles 
if they are from coal tar or derivatives of coal tar? The para- 


graphs enumerated seek specifically to provide for these items 
where they are not derived from coal tar. There must not be 
a conflict here, and therefore it is absolutely necessary to in- 
clude them in this paragraph. They are not provided for in 
any other part of the bill; but they are provided for in the 
paragraphs having reference to coal-tar derivatives, and are to 
be assessed as provided in paragraphs 25 and 26, one, of which 
has reference to intermediates and the other to coal-tar prod- 
ucts themselves. Why? Because they are derivatives of coal 
tar; and chemicals, ethers, esters, perfumes that are derived 
or produced from coal tar ought to fall in the paragraph in 
which coal-tar products are taken care of. That is why the 
particular paragraphs are enumerated in paragraph 26, and why 
the commodities referred to have imposed upon them the rates 
of duty provided in that paragraph. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if I understand my colleague— 
and perhaps I did not fully comprehend his statement—from 
paragraph 5, which reads— 
all chemical elements, all chemical salts and compounds, all medicinal 
preparations, and all combinations and mixtures of any of the fore- 
going, all the foregoing obtained naturally or artificially and not spe- 
cially provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem— 

There are to be excepted those products which are manu- 
factured from coal tar or its derivatives. It appears that, 
unless there are imported into that paragraph the words 
“coal tar or derivatives of coal tar,’ the construction placed 
upon it by my colleague must be wrong. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. It says in each one of those paragraphs 
“not specially provided for”; and therefore, just as my col- 
league has said, the articles which are specially provided for 
are transferred to paragraph 26, and they are to be assessed 
on the basis of paragraphs 25 and 26. The reason of that is 
that they are derived from coal tar. Those that are not de- 
rived from coal-tar products are taken care of in each one of 
the paragraphs named in the amendment, namely, paragraphs 
1, 5, 35, 37, 56, 63, 79, 156, 146. 

My colleague is right in the statement that the. rates are 
higher under paragraph 26 than under the other paragraphs, 
because of the very fact that the products are derived from 
coal tar. If that industry is to be protected as a whole, then 
it is proper that articles derived from coal tar should fall in 
this paragraph, no matter what the rate is upon other items 
in the bill. The derivatives of coal tar, whether they be chemi- 
cals or whether they be ethers or esters or perfumes or colors 
not specially provided for, ought to fall in this paragraph. As 
to the rate, as I said the other night to my colleague, I have 
not been discussing that at all. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I agree entirely with what the 
Senator from Utah states that the grovision we are now dis- 
cussing, which is involved in nfy "amendment, is intended to 
place all medicines, flavoring extracts, and various other 
products which are derived from coal tar or any of its deriva- 
tives in this paragraph for the purpose of fixing the rate of 
duty. 

That is what I am complaining about. Take paragraph 35, 
under the head of “ ethers and esters.” It provides that diethyl 
sulphate and dimethyl sulphate shall bear a rate of duty of 
15 cents per pound; ethyl acetate, 3 cents per pound; ethyl 
chloride, 15 cents per pound; ethyl ether, 4 cents per pound; 
and ethers and esters of all kinds not specially provided for, 
30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that does not change any of the items that 
the Senator has just read. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. 

Provided, That no article containing more than 10 per cent of 
alcoho] shall be classified for duty under this paragraph. 

It is possible that there may be ethers and esters that are 
the prodnuets of coal tar or some of the derivatives of coal tar. 
There are other paragraphs here; for instance, there are ex- 
plosives that may be manufactured from certain products, not 
coal tar or the derivatives of coal tar, and they bear a certain 
rate of duty; but if the explosives are manufactured in part 
from coal tar or the derivatives of coal tar, then a different 
rate of duty is prescribed. The senior Senator from Utah is 
correct in stating that the provision now under consideration 
is intended to impress upon all those commodities the same 
rates that are found in paragraph 26, notwithstanding the fact 
that other commodities may be manufactured from other 
products than coal tar or its derivatives and bear a lesser 
rate of duty. 

It is simply, as nity colleague says, a question of policy: Shall 
we discriminate? Shall we say to the man who ‘is engaged in 
the manufacture of any of these products out of coai tar or any 
of the derivatives of coal tar, “We are going to sive you an 
advantage. You are a particular pet of the Government, and 
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we will permit you to enjoy a higher rate of duty than we give 
to other persons and to other manufacturers ”? 

That is all there is to this amendment. I insist that the same 
commodity, the same product, whether it come from coal tar or a 
derivative of coal tar or some natural preduct, shall bear the 
same rate of duty, no higher and no lower, than if it were de- 
rived from some other product. In other words, let us treat all 
commotities of the same character that serve the same purpose, 
that are applied to the same end, in the same way. Let us im- 
pose the same rate of duty upon explosives, whether they are 
made from the products of coal tar or whether they are made 
from some other base or primary compound. 

I insist that medicines, such as salol, phenacetine, acetanilid, 
aspirin, and so forth, that may be made from coal tar shall bear 
the same rate of duty that they would bear if they were made 
from some other primary compound; but we propose, as I state, 
to lift them out of the other paragraphs if they are the product 
of coal tar, and subject them to a higher rate of duty. I think 
it is manifestly unfair, that it is giving to the manufacturers 
who are engaged in the coal-tar product business an advantage 
over those who may be engaged in the production of the same 
products from other primary compounds, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me suggest to my colleague 
that the discrimination would be the other way about. Why 
should we give a certain rate upon coal-tar products as found 
in paragraphs 25 and 26 and take out these little items that are 
coal-tar products and put them somewhere else? That is where 
the discrimination comes. Why should one manufacturer, manu- 
facturing articles from coal tar, have one rate of duty, and then, 
because he made an ester or an ether, why should it be taken out 
and put somewhere else? All of the items manufactured from 
coal-tar products ought to fall in one paragraph, as I have 
already said; and unless they do there is a discrimination be- 
tween the manufacturer who makes products from coal tar and 
the manufacturer who makes them from other bases. 

It seems to me this is the only logical way to write a bill. 
I said before, as to the rates, that is another matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move to strike out, on line 9, 
page 14, the word “lowest” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“highest,” so that it will read: 

That if a dye or other article was or is ordinarily used in more than 
one commercial strength, then the highest commercial strength shall be 
adopted as the standard of strength for such dye or other article. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Will ‘the Senator repeat where his amend- 
ment is? 

Mr. KING. On page 14, line 9, strike out the word “ lowest” 
and insert the word “ highest.” 

I called attention the other day, when we were engaging in a 
general discussion of paragraphs 25 and 26, to the fact that 
before the war, and now, dyes are imported in different stand- 
ards of strength. I suggested that it would perhaps result in 
the imposition of exceedingly high rates of duty if we com- 
mitted ‘to the Treasury Department the authority and the power 
to apply different specific rates, or, rather, to double or treble 
the specific rates, as may be done under this provision. 

Assume that a given dye has been imported in the past under 
two standards of strength, 20 per cent and 40 per cent. Assume 
that the overwhelming majority of that particular product 
came in under the 40 per cent standard. Nevertheless, if the 
lesser standard was sufficiently used to enable it to be said that 
it was commercially used, the Treasury Department under this 
bill might adept that lower standard, and in that event would 
apply a 14-cent specific rate to the product, adopting the lower 
as the basis of the application of the specific rate. I suggested 
that that was manifestly unfair, and it seems so to me now. 

I therefore have offered the amendment to fix the highest 
rate where it was commercially used as the standard for the 
application of the specific rate. If the highest standard was 
80 per cent pure, then 80 per cent pure will be the standard now 
fer attaching this specific rate of J cents per pound. If the 
highest standard was 60 per cent, then that would be the one 
which would govern in the future; but where there have been 
varying standards obviously it would lead to confusion, and I 
make the predictian now that if the bill shall pass in this form 
there will be not only confusion but litigation as the result of 
the particular provision now under consideration, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the amendment is agreed to, 





As 


I can think of a great many cases where it would be most 
unjust. 
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Some lines of business can only use these dyes in a paste 
form. In other words, they are not prepared to take the 
powdered form and make it into a paste and do it successfully 
and do it economically. The other evening I gave a history of 
the manufacturing of the pastes as originally turned out from 
the plants, and then improvements being made by producing the 
same article not in paste form but in powdered form, thus ob- 
viating the shipping of the water—for that is all there is in 
the paste—from a foreign country to all parts of the United 
States where they use the article. Therefore it was unjust; 
and if we put it now upon the highest strength, every institu- 
tion in the United States that could not use the powdered form, 
but was required wnder its conditions to use the liquid form, 
would have to pay, perhaps, 20 per cent more duty, 30 per cent 
more duty, or 50 per cent more duty. If a paste was 40 per 
cent and a powdered form was 90 per cent, and the man could 
not use the powdered form but had to use the liquid form, he 
would be penalized for that reason. 

Whatever rate is established ought to be established upon 
the lowest standard strength, and then everyone who wanted to 
use the lowest could use it; and when a man used a higher 
strength, whether it was a double-strength paste or whether it 
was in powdered form, he would pay exactly the same rate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to that, providing you will 
strike out the provision which ties the bill to antecedent condi- 
tions. If it will apply to matters in futuro, then the argument 
of my colleague is sound ; but the proposition is to go back to the 
past and take the precedents from the past as the basis for the 
standardization, whereas we know, as my colleague stated the 
other evening, that in the past there were various standards, 
high and low, and if we should take the lowest standard then, 
existing and import it into the present and the future and base 
the rates upon that lowest standard, obviously there will be 
many injustices. If, however, we declare that the lowest com- 
mercial standard in the future shall govern, then I think my 
colleague’s argument is sound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, let me call my colleague's attention to 
the fact that they all fall in this same bracket now, developed 
since the war or during the war, and most of them have been 
developed during the war. There were very few coal-tar prod- 
ucts that were developed before the war that come in either 
paste form or powdered form. I mentioned a few of them the 
other night. The great line of these articles has been developed 
during the war, and there can then be no conflict in passing 


; this bill. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, if my colleague will strike out 
the words “ was or,” I will withdraw my amendment. Then it 
will read: 

That if a dye or other article is ordinarily used in more than one 
commercial strength. 

If my colleague will do that, so that it will apply in futuro, 
I have no objection; but if you go back 5, 10, or 15 years, as 
you may under this bill, beyond the period of the war, it does 
seem to me that manifest injustices may be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not see it that way. I very much prefer 
to take the lowest strength and have a rate apply to that, be- 
cause if you do not do it you are bound to get into litigation. 
You can not keep away from it. If you take the highest strength 
as the basis every shipment that comes in below that strength 
would have to pay the higher rate, and that would be unfair. 
The highest strength, when it is perfected, is found in the 
powdered form, and everybody who would use it other than in 
the powdered form, as I have already said, would be penalized, 
and I do not think that would be right. The rate ought to be 
based upon the lower strength, and then, of course, built up to 
the higher strength. 

Mr. KING. I agree with what my colleague says, that there 
would be some injustice if the amendment which I have offered 
should prevail; but I have measured the injustices which would 
arise under that amendment if it should prevail with the in- 
justice which will arise if the committee amendment prevails, 
and from all the information I can obtain, the injustices would 
be less in the former than in the latter case. 

I concede that a rate based on the highest standard might be 
quite oppressive upon some of the importers, whereas the adop- 
tion of a rate based on the lowest would relieve them, but it would 
impose burdens upon a larger number of individuals, because 
from all I can learn a great majority of those who have im- 
ported have not imported the lowest standard, but what might 
be denominated an intermediate standard, and the imposition 
of the rates based upon the lowest standard would merely mean, 
not a 7-cent specific but a 14-cent specific, and possibly a 21- 
cent specific rate, so that the bill as reported, in my opinion, 
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will impose a 14-cent specific rate, or a 21-cent specific rate in 
Many instances, instead of a 7-cent specific. 

Mr. SMOOT. I take it for granted that my colleague has 
not had his attention called to the first part .of this paragraph, 
or he would know that we would have to use the words “ was 
or is” in order to cover both sections. It provides: 


Provided further, That in the enforcement of the foregoing provisos 
in this paragraph the pectetary of the Treasury shall adopt a standard 
of strength for each dye or other article which shall conform as nearly 
as practicable to the commercial strength in ordinary use in the 
United States prior to July 1, 1914. 

That is prior to the war. Then it goes on: 

That if a dye or other article has been intre@uced into commercial 
use since said date, then the standard of strength for such dye or other 
article shall conform as nearly as practicable to the commercial 
strength in ordinary use. 

That only applies, as I said, to the articles which have been 
developed since the beginning of the war; and then, of course, 
using those two standards, we say: 

If a dye or other article was— 


That is, before the war— is 
or is ordinarily used in more than one commercial strength, then the 
lowest commercial strength shall be adopted as the standard of 
strength for such dye or other article. 

So I think my colleague will notice now that we have to use 
the words “ was or is.” 

Mr, KING. We would have to amend, and I intended to 
suggest an amendment in line 3 to deal with that question. I 
think my colleague now concedes, however, that under the 
amendment tendered by the committee the period prior to the 
war could be resorted to for the purpose of determining the 
standard. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, as to articles “in ordinary use in the 
United States prior to July 1, 1914.” I will say to the Senator 
that there were very few of them, 

Mr. KING. Prior to the war? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; prior to the war; and I know of only one 
or two that are made now in powdered form. Of course, that is 
the highest strength. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the chairman of the committee 
that I shall withdraw my amendment, with the understanding 
that later, upon further consultation with those who. are 
familiar with this matter—dye men, manufacturers, and im- 
porters—if the conditions to which I have referred should be 
found to exist, I may renew my motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the Senator’s attention to one 
other matter, so that he can give it consideration at the time 
he takes this up for further study. The Senator will notice 
that we use the words “ ordinary use.” Those words are used 
for the reason that if a sample of very low strength were sent 
over from a foreign country to America for a special purpose, 
it never would be taken as the basis of imposing a tax. It 
would have to be ordinarily used in the United States. 

Mr. KING. For commercial purposes? 

Mn SMOOT. For commercial purposes. 

Mr. KING. I understand that, and that is the reason why 
I stated it would lead to confusion and perhaps to litigation, 
because the phrase “ordinary use” is a very elastic term. Is 
it “ordinary use” in Boston, “ordinary use” in Philadelphia, 
“ordinary use” in some textile plants, er “ordinary use” 
where? If it is a small community or a small State, with a 
homogeneous population, or a limited area, in which the textile 
interests are located, then it would not be susceptible of so 
much confusion or controversy. 

Mr. SMOOT. It could not lead to any confusion on the part 
of the manufacturers, because all of these items are sold and 
advertised, and the trade know them just as well as they know 
what sugar is or what flour is, or what anything else is. There 
is no mere trouble with it than with the three grades of flour. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 19, after the word 
“act,” to strike out “no package containing” and to insert 
“it shall be unlawful to import or bring into the United 
States”; and in line 22, after the word “ compound,” to strike 
out “shall be admitted to entry into the United States unless 
such package” .ahd to insert “ unless the package, case, or con- 
tainer,” so as to make the additional proviso read: 

Provided further, That beginning six months after the date of passage 
of this act it shall be unlawful to import or bring into the United 
States any such color, dye, stain, color acid, color base, color lake, 
leuco-compound, indoxy!, or indox i compound, unless the package, case, 
or container, and the invoice shall bear a plain, conspicuous, and truly 
descriptive statement of the identity and percentage, exclusive of dilu- 
ents, of such color, dye, stain, color acid, color base, color lake, leuco- 
compound, indoxyl, or indoxyl compound contained therein. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 5, after the word 
“act,” to strike out “no package containing any such article 


shall be admitted to. entry into the United States if it or the” 


and to insert “it shall be unlawful to import or bring into the 
United States any such color, dye, stain, color acid, color base, 
color lake, leuco-compeund, indoxyl, or indoxyl compound if the 
package, case, or container, or the”; in line 11, before the word 
“article,” to.strike.out “such” and to insert “the”; and, in line 
13, after the word “any,” to strike out “particular; in the 
enforcement of the foregoing provisos the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall adopt a standard of strength for each dye or 
other article which shall conform as nearly as practicable to 
the commercial strength in ordinary use m the United States 
prior to July 1, 1914: Provided further, That any article or 
product which may come within the terms of other para- 
graphs of this act, as well as within the terms of paragraphs 
25, 26, or 1546, shall be assessed for duty or exempted from 
duty, as the case may be, under paragraphs 25, 26, or 1546,” 
and to insert “ particular,” so as to make the additional pro- 
viso read: 

Provided further, That on and after the passage of this act it 
shall be unlawful to import or bring into the United States any such 
color, dye, stain, color ‘acid, color base, color lake, leuco-compound, 
indoxyl, or indoxyl compound if the package, case, or container, or 
the invoice bears any statement, design, or device or the 
article or the ingredients or substances contained therein which is 
false, fraudulent, or misleading in any particular. 

Mr. KING. I would like to inquire of the chairman of the 
committee whether an effort is made in the case of other 
products to interdict the importation under penalty, unless 
the container or the receptacle states clearly contents of the 
package or the receptacle and the information which is sought 
by this amendment. Is this a discrimination against the dye 
products which are imported? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that is done, but the Sen- 
ator will understand why we make the change here. It is a 
question merely of making the entry. As it came over from 
the House, the bill simply provided against making the entry. 
The entry, of course, covers filing the inventory, and so forth. 
This makes it unlawful to import misbranded articles, so that 
there can be no possibility of not knowing what is imtended. 
It makes it an illegal act to import or bring them into the 
country, and not merely the fact of making an entry, which is 
not bringing the article in at all, but simply filing your in- 
ventory of an intended bringing in of the article itself. 

Mr. KING. What I meant to inquire about was this: Are 
dye products treated differently from any other products which 
are imported? Do you make it unlawful, for instance, to im- 
port other products than coal-tar products “if the package, 
case, or container, or the invoice bears any statement, design, 
or device regarding the article or the ingredients or substances 
eontained therein which is false, fraudulent, or misleading in 
any particular?” ™ 

Mr. McCUMBER. That, of course, is general. That is made 
to apply, I think, to every article in the other paragraphs or 
schedules. 

Mr. KING. That is what I am inquiring. You do not single 
out dyes and make it illegal er unlawful to import them with a 
misleading brand, and let other artides imported into the 
United States under misleading brands be immune from the 
penalty here provided? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think we have a general rule which pre- 
vents anything that is misleading or fraudulent from being 
brought in. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think if the Senator will look at sections 590 
to 592 he will find that they provide for “false drawback” 
claim, and that, of course, is an entry for a drawback. That is 
provided in the administrative features of the bill. 

Mr. KING. I have no particular objection if a general pro- 
vision shall be inserted in the bill making it unlawful to im- 
pert commodities into the United States which are falsely 
branded. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I may not be able to turn to it at the 
moment, but in the administrative provisions we have suffi- 
ciently guarded against fraudulent statements of the contents 
of packages, and so forth. 

Mr. KING. That was my understanding, and that is the 
reason I wondered why you should specifically insert this 
language in this paragraph. ‘There would be just as much rea- 
son to insert a similar provision in another paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator will notice that it is inserted 
here, because above that the House provision is: 
the invoice shall bear a plain, conspicuous, and truly descriptive 
statement of the identity and pércentage, exclusive of diluents, of such 
color, dye— 

And so forth. 

Therefore we inserted a provision against this being im- 
ported unless it complied with what was im that particular 
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provision. Possibly it was not necessary to repeat it there. 
It may be; but I think it is equally covered in other sections. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason why it was put in this paragraph 
was more particularly because of the standard of strength 
being provided for. Here we gave a standard of strength, and 
therefore it applies more to that than to the general provi- 
sion. The general provision will be found in section 591. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. —~ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask leave to insert at this point 
the statement of the Tariff Commission on the label feature, 
which gives the full explanation as outlined by the chairman 
of the committee. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

LABELING FBATURB, 


The United States Tariff Commission, in its report dated Decerfiber 
12, 1918, ‘‘ Dyes and other coal-tar chemicals,” states : 

‘It is suggested that all imports of dyes shall be required to bear a 
plain, conspicuous, and truly descriptive statement of the identity and 
percentage of the dye contained therein, and that if false, fraudulent, 
or misleading statements are contained on the package or the invoice 
therefor. the goods shall not be permitted to enter. 

Therefore the requirement that the identity and _ per- 
ania shall be disclosed will greatly facilitate the assessment of 
both the ad valorem and specific duties. 

* * * ‘Incidentally, this provision for the truthful labeling of 
dyes will protect the consumers of dyes against fraud and the Ameri- 
can manufacturers of dyes against unfair conpenen from foreign 
manufacturers. It is a notorious fact that unfair methods of com- 
petition, such as bribery of purchasing agents, adulteration, and mis- 
branding, have been especially prevalent in the dye industry.’ 


The VICE PRESIDENT. This completes the paragraph. 
EXTENSION OF NATIONAL-BANK CHARTERS. 


Mr. KELLOGG. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the action of the House of Representatives on the amendments 
of the Senate to House bill 9527. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHvurst in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the action of the House of Representa- 
tives disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9527) to amend section 5136, Revised Statutes of the 
United States, relating to corporate powers of associations, 
so as to provide succession thereof until dissolved, and to apply 
said section as so amended to all national banking associations, 
and requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. KELLOGG. As the House has disagreed to the Senate 
amendments and appointed conferees, I ask the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine] if he will not now ask consent to withdraw 
his motion and allow the conferees to be appointed? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I indicated the other day, this 
bill was passed during my absence. I have been opposed, and 
still am opposed, to granting charters for such a length of time 
as provided in this bill. The present law grants charters for 
a period of 20 years. The bill as it passed the House gave 
perpetual charters to national banks. The Senate committee 


have amended it, and have granted charters for 99 years. I 
have understood that an agreement was reached by which 


the limit would be fixed at 50 years; but, at any rate, the bill 
has been passed, as I have stated, with a 99-year limit. 

I submitted the other day a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the Senate had passed the bill in the form I have 
stated. I have spoken with a number of Senators who I 
thought shared the view which I entertained, that 50 years 
was the maximum limit which they would support. 

They have acceded to the action of the Senate, and are sup- 
porting the bill which grants charters for 99 years. In view 
of that position, and owing to the fact that there are only a 
very few of us who take the view which I have expressed, I 
have consented to withdraw the motion to reconsider, but oe | 
the understanding that when the conference report is submitted | 
we may then have a record vote upon the matter. 

I therefore ask consent to withdraw the motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and 
the motion to reconsider is withdrawn. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked by the House, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the oe Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. Caper, Mr. SHortripce, and Mr. Guass conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 2775) to extend for one year the powers of the 


War Finance Corporation to make advances under the provi- 





sions of the act entitled “An act to amend the War Finance 
Corporation act, approved April 5, 1918, as amended, to pro- 
vide relief for producers of and dealers in agricultural prod- 
ucts, and for other purposes,” approved August 24, 1921, with 
an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 7864. An act providing for sundry matters affecting the 
Naval Establishment; and 


H. R. 8996. An act to amend paragraph 440, section 5211, act 
June 3, 1864. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED, 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res, 339) 
making available funds for repairing and restoring levees on 
the Mississippi River above Cairo, Ill, and it was thereupon 
signed by the Vice President. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were each read twice by title and referred 
as indicated below: 


H. R. 7864. An act providing for sundry matters affecting 
the Naval Establishment; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 8996. An act to dmend paragraph 440, section 5211, act 
of June 3, 1864; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


EXTENSION OF WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
amendment of the House to Senate bill 2775. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2775) to 
extend for one year the powers of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion to make advances under the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to amend the War Finance Corporation act, approved 
April 5, 1918, as amended, to provide relief for producers of 
and dealers in agricultural products, and for other purposes,’ 
approved August 24, 1921, which was to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That the time during which the War Finance Corporation may make 
advances and purchase notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or other securi- 
ties under the terms of sections 21, 22, 23, and 24 of the War Finance 
Corporation act, as amended, is hereby extended up to and including 
May 31, 1923: Provided, That if any application for an advance or for 
the purchase by the War Finance Corporation of notes, drafts, bills 
of exchange. or other securities is received at the office of the corpora- 
tion in the District of Columbia on or before May 31, 1923, such appli- 
eation may be acted upon and approved, and the advance may be made 
or the notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or other securities purchased at 
any time prior to June 30, 1923. 

Bec. 2. That the second paragraph of section 12 of title 1 of the 
wee Finance Corporation act, as amended, be further amended to read 
as follows: 

“The power of the corporation to issue notes or bonds may be exer- 
cised at any time prior to January 31, 1926, but no such notes or bonds 
shall mature later than June 30, 1926.” 

Sec. 3. That paragraph 3 of section 15 of title 1 of the War Finance 
Corporation act, as amended, be amended by striking out at the be- 


inning of said paragraph the words “ beginning July 1, 1922,” and 
nserting in lieu thereof the words “ beginning July 1, 1923. e 

That paragraph 4 of said section 15 be amended by striking out at 
the CaSInaRS of said paragraph the words “ After July 1, 1932, ” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “ After July 1, 1923.” 


Mr. SMOOT. TI can state in just a few words what the 
change is. This is a Senate bill, and the House has passed a 
substitute bill making one change. Under the act of August 24, 
1921— 

The rae of the corporation to issue notes or bonds may be exer- 


cised at any time prior to January 1, 1925, but no notes or bonds shall 
mature later than July 1, 1925. 


The House has changed that to June 30, 1926, extending the 
power of the commission for one year. 

JT move that the Senate agree to the House amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 


DEDICATION OF MONUMENT TO FRANCIS SCOTT KEY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In the sundry civil appropria- 
tion act of March 4, 1921, there is a provision for the dedica- 
tion of the monument to Francis Scott Key at Fort McHenry, 
Baltimore, directing the President of the Senate to appoint 
three Senators to represent the Senate on that occasion. The 
dedication ceremonies will occur On the afternoon of June 14. 
The Chair appoints the Senator from Maryland, Mr. FRANcg, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. Preprrr, and the Senator 
from Nevada, Mr, PirrMAn, the committee on the part of the 
Senate. 

. PETITIONS. 


Mr. BALL presented a petition of the Kalorama Citizens’ 
Association, of Washington, D. C©., relative to the fiscal rela- 
tions of the District of Columbia, which was referred to the 
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Committee on Appropriations and. ordered to be printed ‘ig ‘the 
Recorp, as follows: 
KALORAMA CITIZBNS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, .D. C. 
The undersigned officers of the ‘Kalorama Citizens’ Association, at a 
meeting of the association held on May 26,1922, were empowered. and 
directed to present to the two Houses of Congress ‘the following peti- 


tion : 
Petition. 


The Kalorama Citizens’ Association, of Washington, D. C., .respect- 
fully request that a hearing be accerded to the.citizens, of the District 
of Columbia before action is taken by Congress.on the conference report 
on the District of Columbia appropriation ‘bill, or on ‘the amendment 
ef the House.of Representatives to the amendment of. :the; Senate on 
said bill, revolutionizing the fiscal relations between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the District of Columbia:.on the ground— 

1. That while: they haye:no vote and:therefore:nopotent voice in their 
own affairs, yet, ina .spirit.of Jaiepley and in .conformity : with ,the 
traditions of Anglo-Saxon government, they have.at least the rie to 
be heard before ‘there is imposed upon t , suddenly and thout 
notice, a complete change in their system of: taxation ,which ;may jlead 
Bitteoately. if it is not.designed presently, to. onerous. and, unbearable 

urdens. 

2. That it has not been shown ‘that property generally «in the ' Dis- 
‘trict is undenassessed or not adequately|;taxed ; indeed, the last ex- 

ression oh. this subject, emanating from Congress itself, is found in 

e report of the joint committee of Congress appointed in-the Sixty- 
oe Congress (1915), which, after .an exhaustive investigation, 
reported : 

“ We find from the evidence of fair-minded men, residents of Wash- 
ington, familiar with real-estate-values in -general, that ‘the present 
assessment for taxation is fair.and reasonable. 

“ Phat,:taken as.a,whole, the assesaments made against all classes of 
property in the different locations in the city are equitable. 

“Phe committee believes that, ‘independently of ‘the question of what 
should be the proper subjects of taxation in the Distriet.of Columbia, 
the payment taxes.on:real estate from).the assesaments.as theyare 
now .constituted is a fair and reasonable response.in such taxation for 
municipal: benefits received by the citizens of the District of Columbia.”’ 

3."Phat whatever inequali may: be alleged to exist.as between :the 
Federal Government and the District.of .Columbia ynder the present 
arrangement, the citizens of ‘Washington are in nowise to blame, as 
their affairs are completely in the hands of C ress and they should 
not be penalized if:Congress has made.a mistake:in the past. 

4. That owing to conditions growing out of the. war thousands of 
people of humble means have been compelled to purchase houses on the 
nstallment plan,:and the Copper eg inerease in the assessment and in 
the burden of taxation .will work :a :great hardship on thousands of 
them, upon, many. of whom, indeed,: quite, generally .throughout :the. city, 
a strong feeling of resentment.and dissatisfaction bas been provoked at 
the contemplated action. 

5. That if dt-is.desired to, place ithe District on a cash basis—andit 
is, not the, fault of the citizens of the District that it_is not en a ash 
basis—the object can be accomplished by giving the District credit for 
accumulated * trict tax money now in the Federal ‘Preasury, upon 
‘which no interest bas been :paid,.and by providing for the payment of 
taxes in installments earlier in the year than at present. 

6. That it is unjust to deprive the District in part of sources of 
revenue which in every eity in America are devoted exclusively sto 
municipal purposes, suchas ,reeeipts from licenses, fines, permits, etc,, 
and to cover a portiou of such receipts in the general fund of the Treas- 


ury. 
¥ That the present; tax on intangibles, which is langels & conscience 


tax and therefore inequitable, is, believed to compare favorably in rev- 
enue derived and in. the rigor .of its terms with similar taxes in most 
of the States, and: no increase is justifiable. 

Your petitioners request the Congress to bear in mind that-the citi- 
zens of the District contribute their full share of mational taxation, the 
amount paid by them exceeding the amounts paid by a number of the 
States, and that while the citizens of the States contribute a few cegts 

r capita to the maintenance.and upbuilding of the Nation’s Capital, 
Phe ps of the District contribute a y as much per capita to 
Federal works and improvements carried on in the respective States, 
such -as good :reads, epsicultural colleges and -extension...work, public 
buildings, rivers and harbors, ete. When the Federal District. was 
created the property holders therein donated half of their property to 
the ‘Federal Government, ‘while the Federal Government has donated 
millions upon millions, of dollars to varieus States on their admission 
into the Union in the form of public lands and otherwise. 

A. COULTER WBLLS, 
President Kalorama Gitizens’ Association. 
Dw. R. WALTON, Jr., 
Secretary Kalorama Citizens’ Association. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution of the Delphos Farmers’ 
Union, of Delphos, Kans., protesting against the passage of the 
s0-called Jones-Green ship subsidy bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented .a resolution of the Irving Parent-Teachers’ 
Association of Kansas City, Kans., favoring the enactment of 
legislation creating a department of education, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. NEWBERRY presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Fergus, St. Charles, Chesaning, Saginaw, and Hemlock, all in 
the State of Michigan, praying for the imposition in the pend- 
ing tariff bill of a duty of’$2 per 100 pounds on Cuban sugar, 
which ‘was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIS presented the petition of Adam Fischer, of ‘Syl- 
vania, and ‘sundry other citizens of Sylvania, Ottawa, Berkey, 
Metamora, ‘and ‘Dundee, -all in the State of Ohio, and ‘Riga, 
Mich., praying for the imposition inthe pending tarfff bill of:a 
duty of $2 per 100:-pounds of Cuban sugar, which was referred 
to the Committee on’ Finance. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented ‘resolutions adopted by ‘the Pres- 
bytery of Lake Superior 'Presbyterian Chureh, -at ‘Sault ‘Ste. 
Marie, ‘Mich., favoring amendments to'the Constitution :provid- 


ing for uniform »marriage and divorce laws and prohibiting 
peiygemy, which ‘were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ry. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Battle Creek, 
Mich., praying that only a moderate duty on kid: gloves be im- 
posed in the pending tariff bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pinanee. 

He also presented a-petition of sundry citizens of New ‘La- 
throp, Mich., praying ‘for ‘the imposition in the pending tariff 
bill of-a duty of $2 per'100-pounds:on Cuban sugar, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 


‘Mr.: CAPPER, from: the Committee.on Claims, ‘to: which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 
sara} (H. :R. 5668) for the relief of ‘Cora T. Dering (Rept. 

0. $ 

A‘bill CH. R. +8167) ‘for the relief of F. B. Taylor and B.C. 
Broom (Rept. No. 748) ; and 

A bill. (H..R.:9069) forthe relief-of William H. Slaine (Rept. 
No. (749). 

ENROLLED ‘BILL PRESENTED. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from ‘the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that June’3,-1922, they -presented to the President of 
the ‘United States the enrolled bill (S.'745) to amend section 24 
and section 256 of the Judicial Code. 


BILLS..AND. JOLNT ,RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read ‘the first 
time,-and, by wnanimows consent, the second time, and:referred 
as follows: ° 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill ¢S.°3676)-making appropriation for a quarantine sta- 
tion at Sabine Pass, Tex.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HARRIS: . 

A bill (S. 3677) authorizing: the Director.of:the Census to col- 
lect additional statistics-of eotton ;.to the Committee on Com- 
meree, 

By Mr, KING: 

A joint resolution (8. J. Res.:208) authorizing return to cor- 
porations of neutral countries properties taken over during the 
World ‘War by the Alien ‘Property. Custedian ; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT TO HOUSE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment providing for im- 
provement work at Buffalo Bayoy, ‘Tex., in accordance with the 
report submitted in House Document ‘No. 93, Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, first session, and subject to the eonditions set forth in 
said document, intended toi be proposed: by him to the bill (H. R. 
10766) authorizing appropriations for the. prosecntion and main- 
tenance of public works:en canals, rivers, and harbors,,and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 


THE TARIPF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the eon- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and:fer other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the next paragraph in order 
would have been the one relating to tanning dyes, but .the Sena- 
tor fron’ Wisconsin [Mr. LA FotLerre] says he-is not prepared 
to take that up, and asks that it may go over. Therefore I ask 
that the Senate return to paragraph 302, relating to manganese 
ore, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I .suggest the absence of .a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called .the roll, and, the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

Ashurst . Frelinghuysen 
Borah Hale 

Brandegee 
Broussard 


Bursum 
Cameron 


Capper 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Townsend 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Poindexter Watson, Ga, 
Dial g Pomerene Willis 
Dillingham Ladd Ransdell 

duPont La Folette Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators have answered 
to their names. .A,quorum is present. 


Lenroot 
McCumber 
Harris Mc 
Harrison McNary 
Heflin Nelson 
Johnson 
Jones, N., Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

Kin 
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Mr. NICHOLSON, Mr. President, I ask that the amendment 
I have proposed to paragraph 302 of the pending tariff bill may 
be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
will be stated. 

The Reapinc CLERK. On page 48, in paragraph 302, on line 
20, the committee proposes to strike out “manganese ore or 
concentrates containing in excess of 30 per cent of metallic 
manganese, 1 cent per pound on the metallic manganese con- 
tained therein; molybdenum,” and to insert the word “ molybde- 
num,” so as to read: 

Molybdenum ore or concentrates, 75 cents per pound on the metallic 
molybdenum contained therein. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. NicHotson] asks that the 
Senate restore the House text by disagreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask 
to have read a joint resolution passed by the Colorado Legisla- 
ture during its special session, beginning in the month of April, 
indorsing the House rate on tungsten. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the date of the resolution? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. May 10, 1922. I desire to state for the 
information of the Senator from Mississippi that every Re- 
publican and Democrat in the house and senate of the Colorado 
Legislature voted for the adoption of the joint resolution. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was merely wondering if they indorsed 
the bill or merely indorsed the one item. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. They merely indorsed the item mentioned 
in the joint resolution which I have now offered. May we have 
the joint resolution read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


JUNE 5, 


Resolved, That in order to add to the revenues of the Nation, to 
furnfsh adequate business to the railroads of the West, to stimulate 
western mining production, and particularly that the manganese ores 
of the State of Colorado can be mined and employment provided for 
the miners of the West, the Senators of the State of Colorado, Members 
in the United States Senate, are hereby earnestly urged to exert their 
best_efforts to secure the adoption by the United States Senate of the 
tariff rates proposed in the Fordney bill for the protection of the man- 
ganese industry of the West ; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, the Hon. Warren G. Harding, to the Presiding Officer 
of the United States Senate, Hon, CaLvin CooLiper, and Hon. LAWRENCE 
C. PHtpps and Hon. SamugL D. NICHOLSON, Colorado Members in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, I should like to address 
the Senate on a subject which has heretofore been under discus- 
sion and which is one of the most vital questions in the whole 
tariff bill. I refer to the tariff on manganese. 

We may as well admit the issue. The tariff on manganese 
would have been a settled fact months ago but for the selfish- 
ness of the steel industry. I am not talking to you, therefore, 
to prove any question of necessity for protection, any question 
of the ability of this industry to develop under protection, or 
any of the economic factors usually involved in a tariff discus- 
sion; these issues have all been settled, and the result was 
shown by the placing of a duty on manganese by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House after the most complete investi- 
gation over a period of four months by its subcommittee on 
metals; I am talking to you solely to counteract, if possible, the 
insidious propaganda emanating from the selfishness of the steel 
manufacturers. 

The opposition to protection for this key industry in the 
United States strikes at the very root of our tariff principles. 
This opposition was conceived in selfishness. It has grown in 
blindness. It is before you as a most shameful example of pro- 
posed selfish legislative enactment. It uproots a high Republi- 
can principle to meet the desires of an individual industry— 
the steel interests. 

In the reports of the Ways and Means Committee and the 
Senate Finance Committee the steel producers are granted a 
duty of one-half cent per pound on steel ingots, billets, and so 
forth, valued at $33.60 per ton. This would amount to pro- 
tection of $11.20 per ton, or a duty of 334 per cent. 

The Fordney bill provided for manganese producers a duty 
of 1 cent per pound metallic content of manganese ore. This 
is equal to one-third to one-half cent duty per pound on the 
ore as imported. It is equivalent to 16 cents per ton of man- 
ganese contained in raw steel. This is the further equivalent 
of seven-tenths of 1 per cent duty on steel. 

Now, what does this mean? It means that the steel manu- 
facturer has the protection of $11.20 per ton as contrasted to 
16 cents per ton which he is asked to pay on the manganese 
content. Deduct this from his tariff protection and he still has 
a protection of $11.04 per ton net. Deduct the percentage from 
his percentage of 334 per cent and he still has a net ad valorem 
protection of 32.6 per cent. © 

It is difficult to conceive of a producer receiving $11.20 per 
ton protection on his product objecting to a protective duty on 
an essential raw material, which will only affect his net pro- 
tection seven-tenths of 1 per cent. 

After the steel manufacturer has paid his duty on manganese, 
he still has a net protection of 32.6 per cent. 

Let us consider the tariff history of this gigantic industry. 
It is insisting that those things which it must buy be on the 
free list, and that those things that it sells shall be protected 
by high rates of duty. ; 

In 1883 steel was protected by a duty which ranged from $28 
to $65 per ton. In all the years since the steel industry has en- 
joyed free nianganese, free iron ore, and free coal, To-day we 
are told by the steel industry that a duty which increases the 
cost of steel 16 cents per ton will ruin the industry. 

In the tariff act of 1864, which was in effect in substance until 
1883, the duty provided on steel ingots was $50.40 per ton. 
(Tariff acts, U. S. Document 671, 61st Congress, p. 234.) In 
1870 a tariff of $28 per ton was provided on steel rails. (P. 
273, same reference. ) 

The tariff act of 1883 carried a duty on iron or steel rails of 
nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound or $20.16 per ton. (P. 325, 
same reference. ) 

The price of steel rails in May, 1889, was $27 per ton. 
(Mineral resources, Department of the Interior, Miscellaneous 
Document No, 230, 5ist Congress, p. 16.) 

The tariff act of 1883 was then in effect. This was a duty 
therefore of $20.16 per ton on a product valued at only $27 per 
ton, or an ad valorem rate of 75 per cent. 

This was at a time of great railroad expansion in the United 
States. What burden did this tariff duty put upon the people 
of the United States? 






























State oF CoLorapo, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRBTARY OF STATE, 
CERTIFICATE. 
UNtvTep SvTates OF AMERICA, 
State of Colorado, ss: 

I, Carl S. Milliken, secretary of state of the State of Colorado, do 
hereby certify that the annexed is a full, true, and complete transcript 
of House Joint Resolution No. 2, which was adopted at the extraordi- 
nary session of the twenty-third general assembly of the State of 
Colorado and filed in this office by the officers of the house of repre- 
sentatives of said assembly. 

In pareenees. whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
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great seal of the State of Colorado, at the city of Denver, this 10th day 
of May, A. D. 1922. 
[SEAL.] CarL 8S. MILLIKEN, 
Secretary of State. 
House Joint Resolution No, 2. 
MANGANESB ORE. 


Whereas the apg industry of the West has been and is now 
suffering because of a lack of profitable markets in which to dispose of 
its various minerals ; and 

Whereas the development of the past few years shows that the West 
and South contain many bodies of availbale minerals largely used by 
the industries of the Nation, but which have heretofore been largely 
imported from China, India, Brazil, and other foreign nations because 
ef the cheap production costs therein on account of the cheap labor 
and cheap ocean transportation ; and 

Whereas the markets for Colorado farm and range products, because 
of the long distances of consumption centers of the East. were greatly 
hampered because of the falling off of mining development and produc- 
tion in the State; 

Whereas the building up of mining activities in the State are vastly 
important in order to furnish added markets for Colorado farm and 
range products ; 

Whereas the railroads of the West, the arteries which are essential 
to the farmer and which now are compelled to charge excessive freight 
rates on a decreased business, are suffering depression because of the 
loss of earnings by a lessening of the demand for transportation of 
ores and minerals, which loss must either be charged against the 
farmers’ product, or manifest itself by diminished and inadequate 
transportation service; and 

Whereas the falling off in returns to the Federal Government under 
the income tax law because of business depression makes necessary the 
use of other sources of income in order to meet the required demands 
te operation and the interest upon the burden of the war 

ebt ; an 

Whereas the steel industry of the United States annually consumes 
more than one-half million tons of manganese ores, which have hereto- 
fore been imported from foreign countries ; and 

Whereas the necessities of the war, during which all vessels were 
needed to carry food and supplies to our soldiers in the trenches of 
France, made the importation of foreign manganese difficult; and 

Whereas the increased price thereby occasioned made possible the 
increase of production of high-grade manganese ore in the United States 
from 2,635 tons in 1914 to 305,869 tons in 1918, and a total increase 
of both high and low grade manganese ores from 100,900 tons in 1914 
to 1,474,647 tons in 1918 ; and 

Whereas the developments made in this production demonstrate that 
the manganese reserves of this country are ample and sufficient to 
meet all of the industrial needs of the Nation; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives of the United States has 
enacted a bill, known as the Fordney bill, which provides for a duty of 
1 cent per pound upon the manganese content of all imported ores: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of the State of 
Colorado, in special session assembled at Denver, Colo., on the 18th day 
of April, 1982, That we as against the placing of the Colorado 
miners in competition with the cheap labor of China, India, and Brazil ; 
and be it further 
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Under a protective tariff the steel industry has flourished. | pig is made from manganiferous iron ore. To supply the 


This is proper. 
reduced, but no appreciable tariff was imposed on the materials 
used in making steel. To-day the steel people say that an in- 
crease of 16 cents on the cost of manganese used in a ton of 
steel will so burden the consumer that he will revolt, and that 
competition in foreign markets will be infpossible. 

Iron ores carried a duty of 75 cents per ton in the tariff bill 


of 1883. The purpose of this duty was to protect an infant in- | 


dustry in its development of iron ore deposits in this country. 
This emphatically resulted in great benefit to the country. But 
to do this the duty put a burden of at least $1.60 per ton on 


raw or finished steel.* This is ten times the burden that would | 
ganese ore, are as follows: 


The favorite statement of the steel interests has been that, | 


be placed on the cost of steel by the proposed manganese tariff. 


“We have no manganese ore in the United States suitable to 
our needs.” This is the same old story that you hear from 


every manufacturer who wants protection on what he sells, and | 
Whether it be a woolen | & 


wants what he buys on the free list. 
manufacturer who wants free wool and protected worsteds, a 


graphite manufacturer who wants protected lead pencils and | 


free graphite, or a steel maker who wants protected steel and 
free nfanganese ore, it is just the same old story. 


| 





In 1918 we produced 310,000 tons of high-grade manganese | 
in the United States, and over 1,000,000 tons of manganiferous | 


iron ore. This ore was all sold to the steel industry. My own 


State of Colorado has produced millions of tons of manganif- | 
erous ore and has many millions in reserve. It will take more | 


than oratory on the part of the steel interests to convince me 
that we have no manganese in the United States. 


There are over 400 districts in the United States capable of 


producing manganese ore. Over 1,100 deposits have been in- 


operators, and geologists. 


| Arizona 


vestigated and reported upon by reputable engineers, mine | Giiifornia 


In many of the districts much more ore has been actually | 


shipped from a single property than was originally credited to 
the entire district. This apparent discrepancy is due to the 


| Michigan 


fact that no distinction was made between actual ore in sight | 


and ore reserves. 

Improved metallurgical processes have also made the utili- 
zation of many so-called low-grade manganese ores not only 
possible but advantageous. 


The output of manganiferous iron ore in the United States 


jumped from 59,403 tons in 1913 to 1,168,777 tons in 1918. 


In 1915 our manganese production was triple that of 1914. | 


In 1916 it was three times that of 1915. In 1917 it was again 


three times that of 1916, and in the first 10} months of 1918 | : : : a 
| coverable manganese associated vith the metalliferous ores of 


it was three times that of 1917. This remarkable increase in 


production came from the operation of only 10 per cent of the | 


known properties. Most of these were in their initial stages, 


rarely exceeding 50 per cent of their capacity. This develop- | 


ment was being carried on diligently in the hope of again 
trebling production during one more year of intensive effort. 


that an output of 800,000 to 1,000,000 tons would have been 
a most modest expectation, This would have taken care of 
much more than the total manganese requirements of the steel 
industry for any year of its history. 

The domestic production of manganese for 1918 was greater 
than the total consumption of manganese by the steel industry 
during any pre-war year. 
tion of manganese by the steel industry during 1919 or 1921, 
and was greater than the average annual consumption of man- 
ganese by the steel industry in all the years since the war. It 
can not be doubted, then, that from three-fourths of a million 
to one million tons could easily have been produced in 1919 
had foreign ores been kept out and the demand continued. 

If the companies mining manganese were Satisfied that their 


entire management requirements of the United States could be 
met by domestic production within a few years, and in the 
meantime the revenue from imported manganese would be 
welcomed by the Treasury Department and would relieve the 


undue burdens now resting on the shoulders of American tax- | 


payers. 

The statements by certain consumers that we have no ade- 
quate manganese reserves are made either from a _ selfish 
interest or are due to painful ignorance of our natural re- 
sources, 

The annual requirement of manganese in the steel industry, 
as stated by their representatives, is the equivalent of 800,000 
tons of 45 per cent manganese ore. Of this amount one-half 
can and will be consumed in the form of high manganese pig, 
under modern established furnace practice. High manganese 


It was greater than the consump- | 





| reserves? 
operations were secure from ruinous foreign competition, the | 


The tariff on certain items has been gradually , 400,000 tons of equivalent 45 per cent manganese in this form 


will require 2,500,000 tons of manganiferous iron ore per an- 
num, as this ore ranges from 10 per cent to 35 per cent man- 
ganese. 

I have before me [exhibiting] two hundred or more state- 
ments of State geologists, mine operators, and mining engi- 
neers of recognized authority; statements signed by mine 
operators and owners, some of them are sworn to, many of 
them are based on careful engineers’ reports, from which are 
Summarized the manganese reserves of the United States. 

The principal districts and other known investigated reserves 
which total more than 25,000,000 tons, based on 45 per cent man- 


Tons. 
NI sitirticcae ie Bi cdi os tn cal ese megane site glock dt cinen les ik Sica a 


15, 000 
11, 114, 357 
500 


“25, 411, 707 


Reserves of manganiferous iron ore which have been investi- 
gated and checked to date occur in the following States: 


, 000 
»110 

, 500 
60, 000. 
72, 000 
, 000 
000 

, 510 

, 492 

, 000 

, 000 

, 000 

35, 000 
4, 000 
, 406, 000 


estimates 


Arkansas 


Minnesota 
Montana-_ 


Tennessee 
Utah 
Virginia 

There are known deposits on which only general 
have been given in the following States: 

Maine, Missouri, Mississippi, Maryland, New Jersey, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Wyoming, Idaho. 

Mr. President, in addition, there are millions of tons of re- 


the South and West. These will be made available if given 
adequate protection. These ores, with a value placed on their 
manganese content, will then be commercially valuable for the 
combined recovery of all minerals contained. 

Concerning the manganiferous iron ore which it is estimated 


It is the judgment of all those connected with the industry | will fill half of the requirements of manganese in the steel 


industry: At a hearing before a special committee of Senators, 
appointed to investigate the manganese reserves of the Nation, 
a prominent producer of manganiferous iron ore stated, in the 
presence of the officials of the steel companies, who are oppos- 
ing this very tariff: 


If this tariff is granted, I would be willing to take a contract 
supply, not any individual steel company, not the Steel Corporation 
alone, but the entire steel industry of the United States with its an- 
nual requirements of manganiferous iron ore to take care of 50 per 
cent of the manganese requirements of the United States, and these 


to 


| gentlemen who are here, who are to-day my best customers, know that 


I fill my contracts and that I would fil] this contract. 
- Mr. President, to this startling statement none of the repre- 
sentatives of the steel industry there present interposed any 
objection or contradiction. Does this look like insufficiency of 
Hardly. And it did not look so te the representa- 
tives of the steel industry who were there. 

LABOR COSTS. 

The cost of production in labor per day in foreign countries 
producing manganese ore is as follows—and I wish the Sen- 
ators would take note of this particular schedule. These fig- 
ures I received from the Department of Commerce a few days 
ago: 


. ‘4 j 
| Source of information. | 


Cost. 


siigcipesetais 
Department of Com- | Per day. 
| $0.05 
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This is the kind of labor with which the American miner ‘is 
asked to compete if he is to produee manganese ore for ‘the 
great steel corporations of this country. 

The average wage paid to manganese miners in the United 
States is $4 per day. The labor cost per ton of foreign ore 
varies from 30 cents to $1:25. "The labor cost per ton of domes- 
tic ore ranges from $6.50 to’$15 per ton. ‘The difference »be- 
tween the foreign and domestic labor cost is, therefore, from 
$6.80 to $14.75 per ton. 

RATES. 


The ocean freights on imported manganese have ranged 
from 30 cents per ton to $4 per ton. To this must. be added 
freight rate from mine to ocean port and freight from port of 
entry to furnace. The total of these two rates averages be- 
tween $3 and $7. The domestic rate on manganese ore from 
mine to rnace ranges from $4.50 to $14 per ton, with an 
average of $10 per ton. 

American manganese ore is, therefore, under a labor handi- 
cap, which averages $6.80 to.$14.75 per ton, and a freight handi- 
cap which averages from $4.50 to $10 per ton. 

In connection with this discussion of freight rates it should 
be noted that when the horizontal advance in railroad rates 
wus made in August, 1920, rates on imported manganese ere 
from New York, Philadelphia, and, Baltimore to Pittsburgh 
stations and Bessemer were increased as follows: 


Old rates hvew rates 


New York 
Ds. . brotinchtosibed senbsssbenciepacsnocbabarscesaeel 


On November 15, 1921, the carriers established special reduced 
rates, as follows: 


Reduced | Percent- 
rates age of 
1921. |reduction. 


Per cent. 
New York 3. 46 
Philadelphia | > 86 52 
Baltimore 5 50 


These rates applied until February 25, 1922, when new 
rates higher than those of November, 1921, but still 40 per 
cent lower than those of August, 1920, were made effective, as 
follows: 

New rate, February, 1922. 
From— 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 

These rates, however, were apparently unsatisfactory to the 
steel industry, and on April 1, 1922, practically. only one month 
after the previous change, the special reduced rates granted 
in November, 1921, were again established,-so that the present 
rates to Pittsburgh and Bessemer are: 


Reduced rates, April, 1922. 
From— 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


Note, then, that while the steel industry secured reduction 
in freight rates on foreign ore no attempt was made to secure 
any reduction in freight rates on domestic manganese ore. 

In his semiannual address to the American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Friday, May 26, Judge Gary, chairman of the 
Steel Corporation, advocated—I quote from the statement in 
the Washington Post of Saturday, May 27—that— 

Congress take the tariff out of politics. * * * ‘The tariff. ques- 
tion should be delegated for investigation to a ‘“‘commission of well- 
paid, ‘high-minded, intelligent, competent, and nonpartisan appointees. 
authorized to ascertain and communicate the facts and figures,” 
Their reports should be frequent, so that,-if deemed necessary, a 
change in or amendment to the tariff laws could be made at any time 
Congress is in session. 

Take the tariff out of politics? Of course, the judge would 
like to have the tariff handled by a governmental executive 
bureau. It would make it pessible to eoncentrate the educa- 
tional efforts of such employees as Mr. Hughes toward the 
realization of their idea of a proper tariff arrangement for the 
steel industry to have everything they sell protected and every- 
thing they buy on the free list. 

Their. suceess in getting low freight rates on their manganese 
ore mined in Brazil from docks to furnace when they import. it 


into this country while domestic ore gets no such consideration 
from ‘the Interstate Commerce Commission should give them 
great encouragement in the efficacy of such a system, for the 
reason 'that a small commission would be more easily approached 
and with less publicity than in having the matter discussed in.a 


‘tariff bill: before the United States Congress. ‘These great cor- 


porations could keep men constantly in Washington, year in. and 
year out, to see that manganese never got adequate protection. 

In 1918 ‘Brazil exported to*the: United States 345,877 tons of 
manganese ore, taking an export duty of $1.85 per ton from 
Brazil,:assessed by the Brazilian State of erigin. The Govern- 
ment railroad which transported these ores to seaboard in- 
creased its freight rate in order to enhance the Government 
revenues. 

This increased the cost of manganese to the United States by 
approximately $1,000,000, which the steel industry paid without 
objection. ‘The cost was passed on ‘to the consumer. It is 
logical, therefore, to presume that in the absence of an impert 
duty here Brazilian export taxes will be increased to the 
maximum the traffic will bear, all of which will be. passed on. to 
the consumers here. This would result in no benefit to this 
Government, and would be a detriment to our, manganese pro- 
ducers. 

According to the report of the War Industries Board, page 
148, the price of ferromanganese was $37.50 per ton:in 1914, 
It reached $450 in July, 1917, and was. stabilized at $250 the 
latter part of that year through the efforts of the American 
Iron & Steel Institute. Shortage of shipping and the sub- 
marine menaee made it necessary to pay this price in order to 
get American production. 

Thus because its own Manganese resources had not been 
developed this country paid a penalty. ef over $50,000,000. Had 
importations of manganese ore been. cut off, in three months 
time the steel industry would have been absolutely paralyzed. 
Ninety per cent of its orders.at that time were for. essential 
war materials. This on no Jess,authority than Mr. James A. 
Farrell, president of the United States Steel Corporation. 

The present manganese deposits of the United States are 
sufficient to meet all the industrial needs of the Nation. An 
undeveloped deposit is of no value in either peace or war, 

The development of the manganese industry under the sta- 
bilizing influence of a protective tariff will be vastly different 
from development to meet war needs. It will be substantial, 
permanent, constructive. Having assurance of a protected mar- 
ket over a nunaber of years, instead of the hazards of a fluctu- 
ating market upon war demands, producers will be able to 
plan their operations on a permanent basis with true engineer- 
ing efficiency. They will build up a permanent mineral industry 
which will compare favorably with the other great mineral 
industries of this. country. 

Competition is the life of trade. A duty which will give to 
the American manganese producer an equal competitive field 
with foreign production will stimulate domestic production. It 
will provide revenue for our Government. It will strengthen 
our national defense. 

The wide distribution of our manganese deposits does not 
lend itself to monopolistic control. From a purely revenue 
standpoint the manganese industry is as logically entitled to a 
duty as any other. Upon the hasic principles of a protective 
tariff, it is more entitled to protection than any other. 

The development of the manganese industry will create self- 
supporting communities in 26 States. These communities will 
furnish steady employment for thousands of men. ‘They will 
produce substantial railway revenues. They will offer a near- 
by market for the products of our farms and will increase the 
purchasing .power of American labor. ; 

It has been stated by the steel interests that our exports 
represent our surplus, and this is exported whether money is 
made or lost, because more labor is employed, overhead is 
kept down, and production is cheaper. 

It would be interesting to note the amount of excess profits 
which the American people pay annually to the steel industry. 
They beg’ for free manganese in order to create a surplus on 
the plea of employing home labor. What about the employment 
of home labor in the manganese mines of America? 

In the year 1920 the United States produced approximately 
41,000,000 tons of raw steel. On the basis of 1 cent per pound 
on the metallic content of the ore, it is estimated that the 
duty: on: manganese provided by the Fordney bill would yield 
an approximate revenue of $6,560,000 per year. The steel 
interests, nurtured and fattened by a protective tariff, and now 
being long past the infant-industry stage, ask a total tariff 
protection of $475,000,000 on their products. 

I have here statements showing the capitalization and earn- 
ings of ‘the United States Steel Corporation, .whieh I send -to 








the desk and ask to have them incorporated as part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


In 1910 the United States Commissioner of Corporations reported 
that in 1901 the United States Steel Corporation’s estimate of the 
value of its tangible Pree aik exceeded the value as computed by Gov- 
ernment experts $804,946,615; in 1907, $572,901,540; in 1910, $506,- 


017,962. 

The total ee of the corporation in April, 1901 aes 
underlying bonds and purchase money obligations was $1,402,846,817. 
Its investment in tangible reper alone, as indicated by historical 
analysis, was $676, 000. he excess of its outstanding securities 
over its investment amounted to $726,846,817. The total value of its 
property, tangible and intangible, as indicated by the market prices of 
its securities was $793,000,000. Its total capitalization exceeded this 
amount hy $609,846,817. 

The value of the corporation’s tangible property as of December 31, 
1920, as shown by its annual report, was $1,995,100,483.86 for 1920. 
While the value of its property as of that date based upon the 1910 
valuation made by the Commissioner of Corporations and adding thereto 
net additions to investment as shown by the corporation’s annual re- 

orts, after making adjustments for depreciation, etc., would have been 

1,585,939,570.81. 

‘Tctal fea securities, etc., on December 31, 1920, amounted 
to $1,455,395,645.1 . These figures indicate that the enormous over- 
capitalization of 1901 condemned by the Commissioner of Corporations, 
in his investigation, has been completely made cver into real money 
out of the pockets of the people of the United States by earnings and 
profits accumulated since. 

It is impossible to determine the true annual net earnings of the 
corporation by the examination of its annual reports. Several im- 
portant items are difficult to analyze or explain; for example, the cor- 
poration claims to have spent for “repairs and maintenance ”’ in 1914 
$40,000,000 ; 1915, $40,000,000 ; 1916, $65,000,000 ; 1917, $85,000,000 ; 
1918, $100,000,000 ; 1919, 110,000,000 ; 1920, $145,000,000; appar- 
ently in addition to large deductions for depreciation, replacements, etc. 

It might well be assumed that some of the corporation’s capital 
expenditures are being written off as expense in order to reduce Fed- 
eral income and excess profits taxes. 

Comparison of investment of steel corporation, with total earnings 
thereon, as adjusted by the United States Bureau of Corporations, 
yearly, 1901-1910: 





Total invest- | Earnings as 
mentintangi-| adjusted by | Percent. 
ble property. ureau. 
<n a a 
| 

NOOB ois cco heeds ordtanenencasd<tanas <n , 869, 756 1 $77, 741, 231 214.8 
MDB occscccscccccgsesccncncsccacccccssl 763, 574, 919 121, 502, 344 15.9 
WB Soca cd ve ckvivecscs cess ccvewceeedécvee 806, 615, 979 94, 156, 958 11.7 
MOG a Taclsdplinc onSabns ocaclebentoesson $18, 238, 143 62, 491, 950 7.6 
Wes + das tndnndes Sobpenneenitones © see 874, 840, 920 112, 830, 835 12.9 
DE iihvsaneteeatecsconscceceqesscesses 947, 397, 884 143, 393, 707 15, 1 
BOE co cudvevciesiccewd distcadedecsscoius’ 1, 078, 763, 602 155, 416, 873 14.4 
OO riidhit tics. smabbe apd sdgedent¥ss« oni 1, 090, 425, 487 84, 793, 296 | 7.8 
PONE Ns vedo ctastcdtdcowesdes busbusscopll 1, 146, 875, 993 120, 807, 579 10.5 
FOND. ain's co cdpecnces cideseccosse cdvgnsscas 1, 186, 982, 038 127, 216, 084 10.7 
DAA... onisn's vinige ope cnicebicee cee sn cht es omebitesbaddss 1, 100, 350, 857 |.......... 
Pics o5 ashe abonaachaossaars 941, 258, 472 112, 856, 498 12.0 





1 Nine months—April to December. 
2 Indicated rate per annum based on actual earnings for 9 months. 


Estimate of value of tangible assets of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, 1911 to 1920, inclusive. and net earnings, as shown by cor- 
poration’s annual reports. (Values based on 1910 valuation made by 
Commissioner of Corporations plus annual net additions to investment.) 


{ 











Estimated value : Per 
of tangible assets. | Net earnings. cent. 
234, 412,899.12 | $104,304, 465. 87 | 8.5 
245, 721,173.01 | 117,926,402. 02 | 9.4 
298, 561,078.46 | 147, 166,616.81 | 11.3 
327, 185, 403. 95 81, 746, 517. 86 6.2 
338, 083,273.34 | 140, 250,066. 33 10.5 
395, 738, 559.39 | 342,997,002. 44 | 24.6 
440, 150,800.24 | 304, 161, 471.53 21.1 
500, 742,942.92 | 208, 281, 104. 23 13.9 
532,355, 548.17.| 152, 200, 639. 24 9.9 
585,939,570.81 | 185,095,359. 28 11.7 
ete. ..nntebatdsewaetes 13, 898, 891, 249.39 | 1,784,220, 735.61 | 127.1 
WEUGOR: asin ccdeie ders aad 1, 389, 889, 124.94 | 178, 422,073. 56 | 12.7 





Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, the corporation’s annual 
reports show that in 1916 it had set aside for Federal taxes 
$22,171,540.47; 1917, $247,463,230.85; 1918, $288,078,865.12; 
1919, $70,574,845.84; 1920, $63,063,930.51. It does not follow, 
however, that the amounts set aside correspond to the amounts 
ultimately paid. It is safe to assume that the corporation did 
not pay $247,463,230.85 in 1917 and $288,078,865.12 in 1918. 

After securing an adjustment of its invested capital, March 
1, 1913, value, depreciation, depletion, war amortization, obsoles- 
cence, inventories, and so forth, with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, it is fair to assume that the corporation did not pay 
the amounts originally set aside. It would be interesting to 
know just how much of the annual.reserves for taxes was 
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actually paid and how much turned-back to surplus. It is 
Suggestive to note that the total surplus of the corporation 
jumped from $180,025,328.74 in 1915 to the enormous sum of 
$523,454,890.89 on December 31, 1920. 

Of course, the revenue law does not permit the Revenue 
Bureau to disclose the true figures for taxes or the basis for 
their computation. 

The asset value of each share of stock is said by the Maga- 
zine of Wall Street of April 15, 1922, to approximate $260, or a 
total of more than $2,258,500,000, although total outstanding 
securities, including capital stock, bonded and debenture lia- 
bility, and so forth, amounted in 1920 to only $1,455,395,645.10. 

If the Bureau of Internal Revenue allowed the corporation 
either an invested capital value, or a March 1, 1913, value, suffi- 
cient to give its stock an asset value of $260 per share, when 
the par value is only $100 per share and the market value little 
more than that amount, the Government has not received its 
full share of excess war profits. 

At the end of 1910 the total dividends paid on the preferred 
stock amounted to $269,414,628.66 and on common stock $124,- 
512,257.50. From 1911 to 1920, inclusive, dividends paid on 
the preferred stock amounted to $252,196,770 and on the com- 
mon $355,811,750. 

Capital stock, surplus, earnings, taxes, dividends, interest, 
depreciation, and so forth, additions to property account, as 
shown by annual reports of United States Steel Corporation, 
1911 to 1920, inclusive, are as follows: 























| Capital stock. | Surplus. Net earnings.' Tax 
| 
at eee | $868, 583,600.00 | $133,601,195.08 | $111,013,324.23 | $6, 712, 858.36 
$B cts. | $68, 583,600.00 | 136, 716,245. 27 | "1247693; 497.46 | 6, 767,095. 44 
meee: 863, 583,600.00 | 151,798,428.89 | 156,067.118.42 |  8'9C0.501.61 
0di0.0..33 | 868,583,600.00 | 135,204;471.90 | 90, 348) 821. 38 8, 602, 303. 52 
WB. cscs. | 868, 583,600.00 |  180,025,328.74 | 150, 181,011. 18 9, 930, 944. 85 
ne: | $68, 583,600.00 | 381,360,913. 37 | 385, 168,632.91 | 22,171, 540. 47 
$08. o5c3 3 868, 583.600. 00 | 431, 660,803.63 | 651,394) 702.38} 247) 463/230. 85 
$88.5. oi: | $68, 583,600.00 | 466,888, 421.33 | 496, 359, 969.35 | 288,078, 865. 12 
1919. . | 368, 583,600.00 | 498, 048, 201. 93 | 222) $64,985.03 | 70,574,345.34 
1920. 2222111] 868, 583;600.00 | 523; 454/890.89 | 248, 159,289.79 | 63, 063,930. 51 
f \ | | 
Total.| 968, 583,600.00 |...........-esees | 2,616, 256,352. 18 | 732, 265,616. 57 4 
| Dividends. | Interest. 
NO ng re ree aa ek Gee ea $50, 634, 802. 00 $31, 144, 613, 31 
ee its a talocardae.aceasenionas 50, 634,302.00 | 32, 569, 199. 65 
PUES Gal siva. gc. s deddd. decea. seceeae cee. fecdee.. 50, 634,802.00 | 32) 517, 962. 96 
MPs 55. ds ch ctigns <didhe Geko bik Abad. ekais 40, 468, 752.00 | 32, 321; 989. 22 
BG hoon Fon. oo ta Aicausacccdons<Pameague tua | 31,573,458.25 | 31, 782,688. 43 
(SSRN mE ar EP! “o.222)69)606; 145.75 | 317025; 767.84 
GRE INSEE SO SEE TERE E BOLL oN tas PTE | 116, 714,127.00 | 30, 125, 504. 67 
Wo iiccii ton oxasahsocdishs oeevbowsitodstie nite a | 96,382,027.00 | 29, 825, 540. 57 
Me ge pete ee tat arated | 50,634, 802.00 | 29, 210, 897. 57 
FO ach codas ooncdbetibdous apweniadutcs (tee tkhks | 50,634, 802.00 | 28, 514, 020. 45 
GON 8 nse sD ides: naka be - ditt ea me | 608,008, 520.00 | 309, 034, 279. 67 








Depreciation, 
| extraordinary Additions 
replacement to property 
and sinking account. 
funds. | 
' 
Nn ucchatass <cnctsadscuadas nes yeieiiememen $26, 980, 025.63 | $72, 150, 014. 60 q 
MOMS « Sinb diac lick psgaretWeal de cdgssihegaascgeceta 30, 444,978.56 | 38, 499, 515. 14 
Wid i Wain dha congadiheibi dng idtwectakis Gd 31, 860,652.72 | 65, 111, 535. 32 f 
I ioc di cuesea in the ahs weaned «tains wai ae ivaniaavaat | 25,143,207. 41 | 45, 070, 060. 67 
IG Rat See ee ee wee es | 32,428,048.85 | 37, 661, 461. 19 
QO. ies oh nck onc cscdl a legcccdbacdocvocsdcsscese, "aga Gn T | Ean 
MN 682 sh AVALIDE ck el sb a SEs eddy | 51,553, 271.67 | 107, 260,629. 11 H 
TO inti nee nave bach dekh ants. alee <akel 40, 718, 823.70 | 96, 912, 665. 55 
gprs came ee eile ace DPR ane gis tae hate Sn 45, 545,926.43 | 68, 356, 644. 41 ; 
OUND. Ea cotbcccate a scace bee vanders aes | 46,684, 364.32 | 97, 857, 146. 25 
TNE is sre ttchaoadhsaxnetnbitte suena | 370,906, 911.9% | 708, 542, 740. 77 


1 Before deducting taxes, dividends, interest, depreciation, replacement, and 
sinking funds. 


During the 10-year period 1911-1920, inclusive, 
monopoly paid: 


this great 


I acl eaa ta ceases entapyeve anc gps op encio —i an s $608, 008, 520. 00 
Fateest' om bends, ete... 2 ST. 309, 034, 259. 47 Y 
Into depreciation, extraordinary replacement, and z , 
sinking-tund reserves................--...--.~-~..--- 370, 906, 911. 94 i 
TR ek issn eine enn nen an nnaehnnsaa = 389, 763, 695. 81 ‘ 
Into property investment and stripping and develop- 5 
ment of mines.........-.~...-----_~-.~------- 708, 522, 740. T7 


In 1917 the Steel Corporation, notwithstanding the fact that 
it set aside $247,463,230.85 for taxes and paid $30,125,594.67 in- 
terest on bonds, and so forth, $51,553,271.67 depreciation, re- 
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placement, and sinking. funds, $107,260,629.11 additions te propr 
erty investment, and. $50,299,810.26. te surplus;,.a total. of. $486, 
702,536.56, paid 7 per cent on preferred stock and..18: per- cent 
on common. 

In 1918 this corporation, after setting aside $288,078,865:12 
for taxes and paying $29,825,540:57. interest on bonds, and se 
forth, $40,718,823.70 to depreciation, replacement, and. sinking 
funds, $96,912,665.55: to property investment, and. $35,227,627:75 
to surplus, a total of $490,763,512.69, paid dividends of 7. per 
cent on preferred steck. and 14 per cent on common, 

Here is the outrageous. speetacle of a. great monopolistic com, 
bine gouging the consuming public fer enormous dividends, 
credits to. surplus, and additions te property investment at a 
time when the Nation is. struggling; in the throes of war, 
when every man and interest are expected to do their bit. 
These figures preve that the consumer of steel paid not. only 
his own income and excess-profits. taxes, if any, but. also the 
hundreds of millions assessed to the United. States. Steel. Cor- 
poration. 

The history of all the other steel companies combined parallels 
that of the United States Steel Corporation. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is. new speaking. of the Steel, Cor- 
poration? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Yes; the United: States Steel Corporation, 

Mr. KING. And its enormeus. dividends? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Yes. 

Mr. KING. That same steel company is asking, for increased 
rates in this bill upon some of its products, I understand. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I have not made a comparison between 
the rates in the pending bili and those in the Payne-Aldrich 
law, but I will state for the information of the Senator that I 
am quite sure the rates are inereased over those in the. Under- 
wood law. 

Mr. KING. In view of the fact that these steel corporations, 
one or more, have: made such enormous profits, does the. Sena- 
tor think we ought to increase the present tariff? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I will state for the information of the 
Senator that up to this time I have not heard it suggested, 
either from: the other side of the Chamber or from this side, 
whether the schedules which are to be found in the Fordney- 
McCumber bill are higher than the difference in the cost of 
production at home and abroad. I will say emphatically to 
the Senator from Utah that when he can show me that a rate 
is greater than the difference between the cost of production 
in this country and abroad, he will find me voting to reduce 
the rate to that difference. 

Mr. KING. If it has not been stated on. this side, one Mem- 
ber on this side will state to the Senator that these steel prod+ 
ucts ought to. be put on the free list. I think the able argu- 
ment which the Senater is now making is an argument in 
favor of placing upon the free list these steel products, from 
which such enormous profits have been made, indeed so enor- 
mous as to excite the just indignation of the able Senator from 
Colorado, 

Mr. NICHOLSON. As to that statement I will say that what 
we need is a regulatory supervision over these prices rather 
than the allowing of cheap products to come from abroad; 
what we need is to see that the rates are so adjusted that these 
enormous profits are not possible. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator, if he will pardon 
me for further trespassing upon his time, that if he and other 
Republicans force upon the counfry this ‘tariff bill, which pro- 
vides: these enormous rates, so that other corporations may 
make the enormous profits which the Steel Corporation has 
made, they are going to get regulation, not only of the Steel 
Corporation and others but of substantially all corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce, because the American people, 
while they do net want bureaucracy, paternalism, and social- 
ism, are not going to permit these great corporations to make 
such enormous profits, exploiting and robbing the people in so 
doing. They will take hold of them and regulate them, and 
I am afraid the effect will be to diminish efficiency and to 
reduce our business activities to dead level of uniformity. 
But be that as it may, the American people are: not going to 
submit to extortion at the hands of the protected monopolies 
of the United States. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The statement made by the Senator from 
Utah was quite extended. Instead of asking a question he has 
delivered a speech, and I am. not going to take time now 
to reply to the address made by the: distinguished Senater from 
Utah, 
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Mr.. KING. The, Senator was making, such an interesting 
statement that I felt impelled to ascertain his views om the 

on. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. These other steeh companies havea. series 
of well-developed plans: for: one or: more mergers; which, if 

_would approximate the United. States, Steel Corpora- 
tien itself im: size: and. power. 

John A. Topping, the present head of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Corporation, is the most hopeful aspirant for the presi- 
dency of this new merger: It is an open seeret that his ability 
to. head: this merger will be closely gauged by his suceess 
im leading. the fight against. a proper protective tariff on 
ae ore to a conelusion: successful for the steel com- 
pan 

I would like to have the attention of the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine] in order to inform him what teok place at a con- 
ference between the steel manufacturers and the producers of 
manganese. 

At.a conference held in:the committee:rooms of the Senate Com- 
mittee on: Banking and’ Currency, at the suggestion of members — 
of. the Senate Finance Committee, to attempt to effect a com- 
promise on. the: proposed tariff on. manganese, I asked Mr. Top- 
ping what he considered’ a proper basis for such compromise. I 
said, “Mr. Topping, the steel industry has built up its enormous 
prosperity through the benefits and proteetion afferded by a 
protective tariff. Are you willing that this manganese industry 
be permitted to attempt development under the same protec- 
tion?” To this question Mr; Topping answered, “No,” “ Very 
well,” I said, “are you willing that the manganese industry 
shall have a rate of tariff for its. protection which shall amount 
to the difference in the cost of production here and the cost of 
production in foreign countries?” ‘To this again Mr. Topping 


At. this juncture the junior Senator from Washington, equally 
interested in just protection of these newly developed mineral 
industries, entered the room and said, “ Pardon my natural 
curiosity, but who is this that we are asking if they will stand 
for certain rates of duty on the products of American industry? 
Who is writin, - this tariff bill? I was under the impression 
that this tariff bill was being prepared by the Congress of the 
United States, not by Mr. Topping and his associates.” 

The. curiosity of the Senator from Washington can be easily 
understood. The active opposition of the steel industry to a 
tariff on the materials which are component parts of steel, 
while they at the same time demand rates of duty on their own 
products which brought them the prosperity just outlined, is 
the crying shame of this tariff bill. 

Later in this. meeting I told Mr. Topping what I thought of 
the industry that wanted everything which it purchases placed 
on the free list and everything which it sells protected, 

Now, what is back of this whole thing? Let us look this 
thing right in the eye. The: United States. Steel Corporation 
owns a mine in Brazil, the Morra da. Mina, They bought this 
mine less than a year ago. There the Steel Corporation. can 
hire native labor for 28 cents a day: It can ship this ore to 
the United States and still get it cheaper than it can be pro- 
duced in the United States with American labor. The other 
steel companies: want to buy ore which is produced in the Ural 
Mountains with wages 7 cents a day, in India with wages 6 
cents a day, while our American workmen are walking the 
streets seeking employment. 

In the capital city of my State only a few months ago the 
city gave over a day to the alleviation of the condition of 
former service men out of employment. It was called “ Have-a- 
heart day.” Many of the good women of Denver gave practi- 
cally all of their time for a week in advance and set aside this 
day, when a thousand of them appeared on the streets. solicit- 
ing funds to relieve returned soldiers who were in distress 
because of their inability to secure employment. 

Among these unemployed men were thousands of former 
miners, Yet, within but a few miles of Denver lie magnificent 
deposits of manganese ore, idle: mines at which these men could 
have been: employed, supporting their families; and not a bur- 
den: upon the: public sympathy and public purse. These mines 
are idle: because these very steel companies are now and have 
been ever since the World War importing all the manganese 
they could bring in from foreign countries, where it is produced 
with the cheapest labor in the world. 

When; the. price of steel was jumping by leaps and bounds 
during the war the consumers of steel products: were told, ‘ We 
have to raise the: price of steel because of raw. materials whicn 
eost us:more,” After the war was, over the prices of steel prod- 
ucts; remained at their war-time levels for nearly twe and a 
half years. 


‘answered “ No,” 





STEBL PRICES. 
On March 2, 1919, the industrial board fixed the price of stecl 
as shown in this table: 
Index steel prices per hundredweight. 
(Commerce Department and Metal Statistics.) 
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1 Prices fixed by industrial board Mar. 21, 1919. 
2 Prices announced by Steel Corporation Apr. 21, 1921. 


Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit a question for informa- 
tion? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Certainly. I will be glad to answer if I 
can impart the information. 

Mr. KING. The Senator has stated that certain rates were 
fixed during the war and maintained 

Mr. NICHOLSON. For two and a half years after the armi- 
stice, 

Mr. KING. When the rates were fixed during the war, did 
alk the steel companies, the independents as well as the Steel 
Corporation, adhere to those rates? . 

Mr, NICHOLSON. So far as I know, they did. 

Mr. KING. So long as these rates were in effect, was there a 
general acceptation of them by all the steel companies of the 
United States? 

Mr. NIGHOLSON., I think in a large measure that is true. 

Mr. KiNG. To what extent, may I inquire of the Senator, 
have the independents since then departed from those rates? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I think the Steel Trust and the independ- 
ents maintain prices very nearly on an equality. The inde- 
pendents cut prices, as I recall it, below those of the Steel 
Corporation, but it was for only a short period, because they 
were informed that if they cut prices the Steel Corporation 
would cut prices below their prices, and my recollection is that 
the independents came back to the schedule fixed by the Steel 
Corporation. 

Mr. KING. Has not the investigation which the able Senator 
has made convinced him that many of the so-called independents 
have really used the Steel Trust or the big steel company as a 
shield to fix rates, behind which they took lodgment and 
availed themselves of the same high rates as announced and 

1aintained by the Steel Trust? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I would place a different construction 
upon the situation from the construction placed by the Senator 
from Utah. I would say that the independents, if we are to 
reason back to the big Gary dinners, were compelled to accept 
rates fixed by the Steel Corporation, and that it was not of 
their liking or choosing but due to a matter of compulsion. 

Mr. KING. So long as there has been a demand for the 
combined product of the Steel Corporation and the independ- 
ents, have not the independents shown a good deal of happy 
disposition to follow the rates fixed by the Steel Trust. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. If the Senator will take the map and 
see where the steel plants are located, and where the independ- 
ent plants are located, he will think differently. Take the 
Midvale Steel or the Bethlehem Steel Co. They would receive 
an inquiry for a large tonnage, we will say, in Nebraska or 
Colorado. The United States Steel Corporation could furnish 
that steel cheaper than the Midvale or the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. on account of the difference in freight rates. They would 
ship it from Chicago. If they -get contracts in close proximity 
to the independents they are on an equal basis with them. The 
Senator can readily see from the placing of the various steel 
plants of the Steel Corporation that they have a great advan- 
tage in freight rates over their independent competitors. 

Mr. KING. After all, then, the Steel Corporation fixes the 
prices of steel products? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I would say so in a large measure. 

Mr. KING. If the independents desired to enter into com- 
petition and to lower the prices they would fear the domina- 
tion of the Steel Trust and would trail in behind it, accepting 
the rates which it fixed. Accepting that conclusion, may I 
suggest to the Senator whether he does not think now, in all 
fairness, that we ought to put steel products on the free list? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I want to call the attention of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah to the fact that it was under 
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the beneficent auspices of a Democratic administration that 
these enormous profits were permitted to be made. 

Mr. KING. I want the Senator to understand that I am 
sitting at the feet of Gamaliel now and seeking information. 
I am conceding, as the Senator stated, that there have been 
these enormous profits, that the steel corporation has gouged 
the public—and the Senator used that expression, and I think 
quite properly—and got these enormous profits. The Senator 
has indicated that they dominated and that the independents 
have followed behind them and accepted in the main the rates 
which they fixed. Does not the Senator think in all fairness 
that we ought not to prostitute the taxing power of the Gov- 
ernment to permit this monopoly to continue to rob and ex- 
ploit the American people? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I will base my reply upon two proposi- 
tions—first, that the steel industry seems to be more strongly 
intrenched so far as getting preferential consideration than 
any other industry that I know of. On my own side of the 
Chamber we are in favor of protection. On the Senator’s side 
of the Chamber they are in favor of admitting all the raw 
products free. 

Mr. KING. Oh, no; I do not want the Senator to make that 
statement. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. That is the statement of the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Oh, no, 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The Democratic Party is a free-trade 
party. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr, 
there 
aisle, 

Mr. NICHOLSON. It would be very pleasing to me if I have 
made too broad a statement so far as the Democratic Party is 
concerned. ‘ 

Throughout the remainder of 1919 and all of 1920 and up 
until about ene year ago the corporation maintained these 
prices. On April 12, 1921, the corporation announced the first 
reduction of its prices since the signing of the armistice. 

Further, a resumption of imports of foreign low-priced basic 
materials for steel began in 1918 and 1919, and the prices of 
steel were held at their war-time, levels until the late spring of 
1921. Steel prices were not cut until about a year ago, and the 
net earnings of the steel companies during thesé supposedly 
lean years have been greater than they were during the years 
before the war. 

What benefit does the consumer of steel derive, or has he 
ever derived, from this employment of foreign labor, owned and 
controlled by the steel industries of the United States? It 
surely has not been reflected in the price to the consumer. Is 
it possible that the advantage of this ownership of foreign 
mines is reflected in the earnings of the steel companies? 

The monthly earnings of-the Steel Corporation in the latter 
part of 1916 were in excess of $35,000,000 per month. There- 
after the decrease in earnings during 1917, 1918, and 1919 was 
due entirely to the deduction of the excess-profits tax. With 
the exception of this deduction, the earnings of the United 
States Steel Corporation have been $10,000,000 higher per 
month than they were in 1915. So that at no time were any 
ef these war-time excess-profits taxes ever paid by the Steel 
Corporation or by any other steel company. 

If an article cost them $1 to make and they sold it for $2, 
their profit being $1, and by the addition of these taxes their 
cost was increased to $1.50, they sold the samé article for $3 
and make $1.50 where they had previously made $1. 

Here are some typical steel items on which the manganese 
producer asks 16 cents per ton and on which the steel manu- 
facturer receives the following duties: 


AFFECTING THE BUILDING INDUSTRY. 


Beams, channel steel, $10.50 per ton upward. 

Sashes, frames and building forms, 40 per cent ad valorem. 
Galvanized roofing, $19 per ton. 

Butt and lap welded pipe, $15 to $35 per ton. 

Conduit pipe, 35 per cent ad valorem, 

Nails, $8 to $50 per ton, 

Rivets, $20 per ton. 

Screening, 25 to 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Screws, $60 to $200 per ton. 


AFFECTING RAILROADS. 
Rails, $3.92 per ton. 
Fishplates, $5 per ton. 
Bolts, $20 per ton. 
Lock washers, 49 per cent ad valorem. 
Wheels and axle parts, $20 per ton. 
Track tools and sledges, $32.50 per ton. 


























































































































































KING. The Senator has made his statement too broad. 
NICHOLSON. I hope I have made it too broad. 

KING. There are spotted protectionists on this side, as 
are spotted protectionists on the Senator’s side of the 
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AFFECTING THE FARMER. 


Horse and mule shoes, $12 to $40 per ton. 

Horseshoe nails, $50 per ton. 

Hoop, band iron, and cotton-baling iron, $5 to $11 per ton. 

Galvanized wire, $10 per ton. 

Crowbars, $27.50 per ton (or 874 cents for every crowbar used in the 
Jnited States). 

Wire rope, 40 per cent ad valorem, 

Chain, $20 to $80 per ton, “provided no chain except anchor and 
stud chain shall pay a less duty than 45 per cent ad valorem,” 

Anvils, $82.50 per ton. 

3olts, etc., $12 to $20 per ton. 

Lock nuts, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Tin plate, $20 per ton. 

Culvert pipe, 30 per cent ad valorem plus $4 per ton. 

AFFECTING MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 

Steel billets, $11.20 per ton (which at to-day’s market is 334 per 
cent ad valorem). 

The protection afforded to the steel industry on this one item 
alone, of 42,000,000 tons of steel per year, is $475,000,000 or 
more. 

Steel forgings, 30 per cent ad valorem. (Every steel forging for 
whatever purpose bears a protection of 80 per cent ad valorem.) 

Covered wire. 40 per cent ad valorem, 

Wire rope, 40 per cent ad _yalorem. 

Spinning-ring travelers, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

a heddles and healds, 25 cents per thousand plus 40 per cent ad 
vVaiorem., 

Steel wool, $200 per ton plus 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Ball bearings, $200 per ton plus 55 per cent ad valorem. 

At a hearing before the Senate Finance Committee on 
August 25, 1921, Mr. John A. Topping, representing the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., asked: 

Is it a time-honored policy of the Republican Party-——protection of 
finished products and free raw materials? 

What, then, shall we say to an ad valorem duty of 334 per cent on 
steel ingots, basic product of the steel industry of the United States, 
and the raw material of every metal manufacturing industry; a pro- 
tection which costs the people of this country $475,000,000 a year, 
and benefits the steel industry a like amount? The manganese industry 
is asking this powerful steel industry to permit a duty’ which amounts 
to 16 cents per ton on these same steel ingots. 

The best answer to this question is a statement by Chairman Forp- 
NEY, of the House Ways and Means Committee, when he said, “‘ There 
has been a great deal of talk here about raw material; hide on the 
back of a range steer, which has never had a bit of human care, is a 
raw material; iron ore, lying in the ground, is raw material; but when 
one element of human labor has been added to any such thing to 
prepare it for its market it has become that man’s finished product.” 

Chairman Forpney, of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
had all the facts before him when considering the merits of 
manganese protection. He appointed a subcommittee to in- 
vestigate the manganese reserves, he gave the manganese pro- 
ducers a chance to be heard, and, although this committee was 
besieged by the agents of the steel interests in their opposition 
to a tariff on manganese, he refused to bend his knees to their 
dominance and attempted perversion of Republican principles. 

President Campbell, of the Youngstown Steel & Tube Co., 
said: 

The duties on manganese ore and alloys will put a considerable tax 
on the steel industry which the consumer must pay. We will pay it 
first and then pass it on to the consumer. 

If a tariff of 16 cents a ton on steel is passed on to the 
consumer, the public has little to fear. Mr. Campbell does not 
hesitate to ask for a duty on his products, such as pipe, amount- 
ing to $15 a ton, or on wire rods of $6.72 a ton, which he is 
perfectly willing to pass on to the consumer. 

Mr. President, the sole question is whether American in- 
dustries shall be operated by American workmen, making this 
country independent in time of war and prosperous in time of 
peace; whether we shall promote our industria! welfare by 
developing our own raw materials, thus enabling our railroads 
and lake boats to increase the employment of American labor, 
or whether we shall compete with riffraff employed in foreign 
mines, while our citizens seek employment and our own abun- 
dant natural resources lie undeveloped. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire merely to make some 
very brief observations with reference to this item which has 
been so eloquently discussed by the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. NIcHOLSON]. 

I will say, in the first place, that I think the Senator from 
Colorado is utterly mistaken in his viewpoint with reference 
to the probable effect of the action which he desires the Senate 
to take. I shall not at this time engage in any discussion of 
the rates proposed on iron and steel; we have not come to 
those as yet, nor shall I engage in any attack upon the iron and 
steel industry. We shall settle the question of rates on iron 
and steel when we come to those rates. I hold no brief for the 
United States Steel Corporation or for anybody else, but I do 
have some interest in the general welfare of the American peo- 
ple; and I think the action contemplated and desired by the 
Senator from Colorado would not promote that welfare. 
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I am quite familiar with the argument urged in favor of the 
establishment of new industries in this country, and I am 
strongly in favor of the development of the resources of this 
country; but, Mr. President, we can not develop a resource 
which does not exist in appreciable quantity, The cold fact 
is, borne out by the most careful researches, that we have not 
in the United States a sufficient supply of manganese to make 
it reasonable to talk about the establishment of a manganese 
industry. Now, let us see whether that is true, for I think it 
is fundamental. 

Here in part is what is reported in the Summary of Tariff 
Information, at page 362, concerning manganese: 


Operating costs here are much higher than abroad, American mines 
being situated far from points of consumption and often at consider- 
able distances from railroads. 


Now, note this: 
Domestic resources have been carefully estimated— 


This is the most recent information and the most reliable in- 
formation that we have— 

Domestic resources have been carefully estimated and found to be in- 
sufficient to supply our requirements for more than a few years. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I inquire of the Senator why he 
states that is the “ most reliable information” we have? 

Mr. WILLIS. It is the most reliable information that I have 
been able to get from any quarter. It is the information that,is 
furnished by the Tariff Commission, and I should very much 
| prefer to rely upon this information rather than to rely upon 
information furnished in briefs by those who are seeking to se- 
| cure a practically prohibitive duty on this product. Does the 
Senator from Montana know of any more reliable information 
than this? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think so. 

Mr. WILLIS. I hope the Senator will give it to the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I shall be very glad to do so; but 
I want now to challenge the statement which the Senator now 
makes, which is apparently the basis of his argument. The Sen- 
ator, however, probably knows that the information which the 
Tariff Commission gives us it gets from the Geological Survey 
reports. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator probably also knows, 
if he has read the hearings, that the Geological Survey admits 
that it is in error about that. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. We might as well, however, forthwith 
get at the facts of the situation. It is admitted that there are 
deposits of manganese in this country; I think the Senator from 
Montana, probably, has deposits in his State, and there are such 
deposits in the State represented by the Senator from Colorado; 
those two States have, probably, the greatest deposits of man- 
ganese in this country; but even there my information is that 
those deposits are in comparatively small quantities; that they 
| are found in comparatively small “ pockets,” and are not suf- 
ficient to supply the industry for more than two or three years 
| at the outside. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Montana will 
be able to correct that statement before the consideration of 
the subject shall have been concluded. 

Mr. WILLIS. I shall be very glad if the Senator will be 
able to correct it; but that is the latest information I have. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Ohio to the fact that the Geological Survey has made a 
detailed survey of but a very small portion of the area of this 
country’s resources. There are millions and millions of acres 
all over this country that the Geological Survey has never been 
able to examine. The Geological Survey is many years be- 
hind in its information. I do not make that statement as re- 
flection on the ability of those who are connected with the 
Geological Survey, for the truth of the matter is that the Goy- 
ernment has never given the Geological Survey sufficient sup- 
port or appropriations to enable it to make thorough investi- 
gations. There might be billions of tons of manganese without 
there being any record of it so far as any knowledge which 
the Geological Survey might have obtained. 

Mr. KELLOGG and Mr. WALSH of Montana addressed the 
Chair. 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield first to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, it appears, as I understand, 
in the hearings before the Committee on Finance that the 
Tariff Commission report is based upon the information fur- 
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nished by the Geological Survey; that many of their estimates 
are five or six years old; that they are out of date, and do 
not include large explorations of manganese ore and manganif- 
erous iron ore which were developed during the war and im- 
mediately after the war. For instance, my State has developed 
about 40,000,000 tons of manganiferous iron ore which is avail- 
able for the manufacture of steel in this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I ventured to inter- 
rupt the distinguished Senator from Ohio because if the facts 
were as he assumes them to be there would scarcely be room 
for argument. If there is not enough of manganiferous ore 
in this country to warrant the belief that any considerable per- 
centage of the domestic demand could be supplied from domes- 
tic sources, I suppose probably it would not fall within the 
protective principle. But I do not want the Senate to proceed 
upon the assumption that that is the established fact, although 
the Senator has accepted it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I should be very glad if any 
later or more reliable information can be given to the Senate, 
but I venture to suggest to the Senator that the mere hypothesis 
that we have millions of tons of this material scattered around 
somewhere is a rather unsubstantial basis upon which to con- 
struct legislation that affects great industries employing hun- 
dreds of thousands of men. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We all concede that statement to 
be true, and if there is no better basis than the mere general 
statement that there are hundreds of millions of tons of manga- 
nese in this country, it would scarcely be a safe factor for the 
guidance of the Senate; but I think that if the Senator will 
read. the testimeny taken before the committee he will find the 
figures to be much more substantial than a mere general state- 
ment. I shall be glad to supply further information on the 
subject. 

Mr. WILLIS. My friend from Montana is an experienced, 
courageous, and able legislator, and he knows, as I know, 
although I do not know it so well as he, that men in their desire 
_ to make out a case will unconsciously perhaps overstate; in 
other words, in their enthusiasm, in a perfectly honorable and 
honest way, I think that the advocates of this practically pro- 
hibitive duty—and I am referring to what I have read in the 
hearings; and the duty is prohibitive, and I am astounded to 
find my friend from Montana advocating such a duty—in the 
enthusiasm of their cause have worked themselves up into the 
belief that there are deposits in this country that can be de- 
veloped. I rely upon the latest information available, and, if 
I may have permission, I shall place in the Recorp at this point 
an excerpt from a letter from the Director of the Geological 
Survey dated October 6, 1921. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The excerpt referred to is as follows: 

The foregoing discussion of the charges and claims of Mr. Potts 
should not becloud the fundamental question of the amount of man- 
ganese-bearing materials remaining unmined in the United States, for 
that is the information which Congress needs, It is out of the ques- 
tion for the survey at the present time to attempt an exhaustive reex- 
amination of all or even most of the principal deposits. In considering 
the present situation I do not think this is necessary. The estimates, 
even of qualified individuals, concerning the domestic resources of a 
number of minerals seem bound to differ widely. The estimates of 
mineral reserves by conservative persons, particularly those conscious 
of responsibility, will always seem ridiculously low to persons of dit- 
ferent temperament and to those seeking to promote selfish ends. After 
considering the estimates of our domestic manganese reserves made by 
the survey during 1917 and 1918, the statements of production that 
have been filed by the producers with the survey, and other sources of 
information published or furnished informally since that time, I give 
herewith the survey’s present impression of domestic manganese-ore 
reserves, There is fair assurance of the existence in domestic deposits 
ef about 1,800,000 tons of material containing more than 35 per cent 
manganese, which are sufficient to make about 75,000,000 tons of steel 
by present practices. If the large reserves of lower grade material be 
considered, making proper allowances for necessary adjustments in steel 
plants and processes, the combined reserves are probably sufficient to 
make about twice as much steel, or 150,000,000 tons. 


Very truly yours, 
Gro. Ors SmrrH, Director. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon a fur- 
ther interruption, I am willing to announce my concurrence with 
the view expressed by the Senator that the statements of gen- 
tlemen who come before the committee and make arguments 
concerning conditions upon which they expect to get high rates 
of duty are to be regarded, as a matter of course, with some 
degree of suspicion, at least with a high degree of scrutiny. We 
were read a lecture the other day for venturing to question some 
statements made from the other side of the Chamber. I am 
glad to recognize that the Senator from Ohio admits that state- 
ments made under certain conditions should be considered with 
some degree of care and not accepted without careful investi- 
gation. 
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Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will yield to my friend in a moment. I 
desire to finish reading the statement from the Summary of 
Tariff Information which I think I had not completed. Then I 
will yield to my friend. I quote further from page 362 of the 
Tariff Information Summary: 

Domestic resources have been carefully estimated and found to be 
insufficient to supply our requirements for more than a few years. 
Under normal trade conditions, with a free movement of ore from for- 

countries, domestic manganese mining cam not continue except on 
a limited scale. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, I wish to state first, for 
the information of the Senator, that the Geological Survey is 
one among some fourteen other bureaus in the Department of 
the Interior. Suppose that our petroleum industry had been de- 
pendent upon the reports made by the Geological Survey, what 
would be the petroleum production of this Nation today? I 
venture to say to the Senator from Ohio that when the tariff 
of 1883 was passed and a duty of 25 cents a ton was placed 
upon iron ore the Geological Survey reports did not disclose 
one-tenth of the iron deposits of the United States. 

I should like to say further, for the information of the Sen- 
ator, that the report of the Geological Survey from which he 
is reading is as misleading so far as manganese is concerned 
as were its reports in 1883 concerning the deposits of iron ore. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, it raises-in my mind, to borrow 
the language of my friend from Montana, a degree of suspicion 
or, at any rate, suggests exceeding care and scrutiny when in 
order to make out a case we must attack an agency of the Gov- 
ernment and undertake to prove that it does not know what it 
is talking about. Perhaps the Geological Survey do not know 
what they are talking about, but Senators who undertake to 
say that the Geological Survey is without sufficient informa- 
tion, although they are supposed to know. about it; owe it to the 
Senate to bring more convincing testimony than has been 
brought forth in any statement which has been made upon the 
floor or in any committee room, as shown by the hearings. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN and Mr. BURSUM addressed the 
Chair. 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield first to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Have.not the Geological Survey 
been relied upon as an authority heretofore in connection with 
information of similar character? 

Mr. WILLIS. Absolutely; but in this instance their report 
does not coincide with the ideas of gentlemen who want a pro- 
hibitive duty on manganese, and therefore the Geological Sur- 
vey is to be cast into “ outer darkness, where there is wailing and 
gnashing of teeth.” 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Will the Senator yield to me to make one 
more statement concerning the Geological Survey? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The Geological Survey has had insufficient 
funds set aside for its work, so that it has not been in a position 
to carry on its investigations in a thorough and complete way. 
I have lived for many years in Colorado; and in that State, 
after the Geological Survey had made two surveys in the dis- 
trict and never reported that there was one ton of such ore 
within the confines of the Leadville district, there was discov- 
ered carbonate of zinc, and we shipped millions of tons of it. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Ohio that I have spent 
42 years of my life in mining; I have visited nearly all of the 
States that produce zinc and lead and manganese, and it is my 
opinion that, after a few years of intensive development, if all 
the manganese in the mines of the rest of the world were sealed 
up, the United States could produce sufficient manganese not 
only to take care of the fron industry in the United States but 
in the whole world. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I attach great weight to the 
opinion of my friend from Colorado, and have the most profound 
regard for him personally, but I think he is mistaken about this. 
For example, to ‘see whether any real investigating work was 
done here, let us see about it. I am reading now from the hear- 
ings, at page 2098, to see whether they really did investigate 
this matter: 

; § sts, 2 were members of this su 
oubclelie thoums 1S Sect Se Saanhenes and other Stnees, devoted 
a total of about 50 months to field examinations during 1917 and 1918. 

Mr. BURSUM. How many? 

Mr. WILLIS. Eighteen geologists, of whom 12 were members 
of the survey. 

Mr. BURSUM. Of how large an area does the Senator think 
that those 12 geologists could make a detailed survey? 
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Mr. WILLIS. I am no more of a geologist than my friend 
from New Mexico is. I could not tell how much they could 
survey. I am simply calling attention to the fact that this 
idea that is put forth here, that there has not been anything of 
a careful survey, has nothing to support it. The fact is that 
the Geological Survey, which heretofore has been relied upon, 
is now assailed, and its conclusions are cailed in question 
simply because it did not find the information that Senators 
wanted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to invite 
attention to the information now given to the Senate by the 
Senator from Ohio, namely, that the statement put out by the 
Geological Survey is based upon surveys made in the years 
1917 and 1918. It will be understood that the manganese in- 
dustry in this country, so far as it has any considerable pro- 
portions at all, was a development of the war; that the deposits 
were opened up during 1917 and 1918, much of them late in 
1918, and many of them had not yet become producing at the 
time the armistice was signed in November, 1918. So that the 
Senator from Ohio, fair man as he is, must realize that the 
production since that time has been such as to show that the 
information relied upon which dates from 1917 and 1918 can 
not possibly be authoritative. 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, Mr. President, I did not say at all that 
no investigations were made subsequent to that time. The 
statement that I read—and I will place the whole paragraph 
in the Recorp here, at page 2098 of the hearings—was simply 
undertaking to show the thoroughness with which the work 
was done in those years. I am repelling the idea that because 
the department does not reach the conclusion that we think it 
ought to reach and that we hoped it would reach, therefore the 
whole thing is to be called in question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
referred to by the Senator from Ohio will be printed in the 
REcorD, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

For your information I attach hereto a brief summary of the esti- 
mate of reserves prepared by Messrs. Harder and Hewett, in which the 
work is classified as to whether it was detailed or reconnaissance and 
as to whether estimates might warrant revision or not. In this work 
18 geologists, of whom 12 were members of this survey, specially 
chosen because of previous experience and other fitness, devoted a total 
of about 50 months to field examinations during 1917 and 1918. Of 
the 1,181 deposits considered, 588 lie in districts where the work was of 
detailed character involving the preparation of geologic maps. It will 
be noted that the reserves of high-grade ore in these districts make up 
80 per cent of the total in the United States and of the additional 
reserves in prospect almost the entire amount, if the carbonate ore of 
the Butte district be omitted. The reconnaissance work was done in 
districts that mostly offered small promise of reserves of high-grade 
ore, although a number of districts containing low-grade ore were con- 
sidered in this manner only. The survey has never had any doubt that 
the reserves of low-grade manganese ore were adequate to meet any 
needs that the steel industry would impose for some years to come. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I yield further, but I do want to go on. 
I do not want to occupy time, but I yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico. : 

Mr. BURSUM. I want to impress the Senator from Ohio 
with the fact that there is no disposition upon the part of 
anyone to charge inaccurate information on the part of the 
Geological Survey. What we do say is that the Geological Sur- 
vey is not in possession of sufficient information 

Mr. WILLIS. To be accurate. 

Mr. BURSUM. ‘And that the reason is apparent, that the 
appropriations have not been such as to enable the Geological 
Survey to place a sufficient force in the field to make detailed 
surveys. It has simply been a physical impossibility. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I will join the Senator in 
endeavoring to secure more liberal appropriations for this bu- 
reau in the future; but I still cling to the lingering belief that 
that bureau is a tolerably reliable concern now, and I am in- 
clined, until more reliable information is produced, to place 
credence in its reports. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sreruine in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. ODDIE. I should like to make a statement showing that 
the Geological Survey has been in error and has admitted its 
error, 

In the hearings will be found a letter to the Finance Com- 
mittee, dated March 10, 1922, from the Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey, in which he says: 

My attention has been calle . 

2100 of the tariff ee ee Ce ny einen ren ne m 
comments made by me in a communication to the chairman of the 
Tariff Commission. These detailed comments were of the nature of a 
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He os to certain charges made before your committee, and, while 
intended to clarify the matter of the domestic reserves of manganese 
ore, contained, unfortunately, an inexplicable blunder, which uninten- 
tionally does injustice to a well-recognized large reserve of high-grade 
manganese ore at Butte. * * * ere is no question but that there 
are large deposits of manganese carbonate ore in the Butte district, 
ee the importance of those carbonate ores in the Emma mine at 

That can apply to many other deposits in the United States, 
and there is an abundance of evidence to show that the 
deposits of manganese ore to-day are far in excess of any state- 
ments made in any of the Government reports. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I want now, if I can, to proceed 
for just a very few minutes and finish what I have in mind 
to say. 

The trouble about the argument of those who desire to over- 
turn the action of the committee is that they assume that if 
they find somewhere a metal containing a trace of manganese, 
that is a manganiferous ore, and therefore that is feasible to 
be used in the manufacture of steel. The fact of the business 
is that those low-grade ores can not be satisfactorily used. I 
call the attention of Senators to the fact, which they must 
admit to be a fact, that although the manufacturers of iron and 
steel may be charged with a great many things, everybody will 
have to admit that they are tolerably good business men, that 
they know their business fairly well, and, I repeat, I. hold no 
brief for them. 

If there were in the United States sufficient deposits of man- 
ganese, do not Senators suppose that those who have been re- 
sponsible for the development of the great iron and steel 
industry of the country would have preferred to secure that 
material here? And do not Senators know also that every 
effort has been made to develop the various sources of supply, 
but it has been found, as I have said, that the material exists 
in little pockets here and there, and has not been found work- 
able? This is a great industry, and it must have access to a 
reasonably certain source of supply. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
another question? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Does the Senator feel that a duty of 1 
cent a pound on the metallic content of all manganese ore 
imported into this country, which will add only 16 cents a 
ton to the cost of steel that is manufactured here, is going to 
destroy the steel industry? Does the Senator feel that that 
places an excessive burden upon the steel industry, in other 
words? . 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, if I had felt that, I should 
have sought some way to give audible expression to it; but I 
have not said anything whatever of that sort, and it is ap- 
parent that I do not feel that way. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. But that is the very question involved 
here. Does the Senator think that 16 cents added to the cost 
of a ton of steel in.this country is going to destroy the steel 
industry of the United States? 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, certainly not. 
suggestion, that it would destroy the steel industry. 
ator knows that. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Why, then, does the Senator oppose this? 

Mr. WILLIS. Because I do not desire to have the Senator— 
if he wants me to say it—unwittingly play into the hands of 
the United States Steel Corporation, which manufactures its 
own ferromanganese, and which, if his plan goes through, will 
have a monopoly of the thing. That is why. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I think I have clearly shown to the 
Senator that at the places where the independents get their 
supply of manganese ore it is mined by labor which is paid 
6 and 7 cents a day. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; but that does not respond to what I 
have just stated to the Senator. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Yes; it does. 

Mr. WILLIS. No; that makes no response at all. 
is 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIS. Let me answer the statement just a little bit 
further. As I say, I am not at this time discussing the rates 
upon iron and steel. We will meet that question when we 
come to it, and the Senator will find that I will go as far as 
he will to insist that those rates shall be fair; but the fact 
is that unwittingly the placing of an excessive—a prohibitive— 
duty upon manganese plays directly into the hands of the United 
States Steel Corporation, which is the only great steel com- 
pany that manufactures its ferromanganese. The Senator, in 
his desire—perfectly commendable and perfectly sincere—is 
playing into the hands of the corporation that he is denouncing 
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and putting a burden on the shoulders of those that he would 
favor. There is not any question about that fact. 

Mr. WALSH of .Montana. Mr. President, I have been en- 
deavoring to follow the Senator from Ohio; and I must con- 
fess that I do not quite understand how, if the Steel Cor- 
poration,. which manufactures its own ferromanganese, is 
obliged—— 

Mr. WILLIS. And the other companies do not, I will say to 
the Senate. The so-called independent companies do not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; the United States Steel Cor- 
poration produces its own ferromanganese. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; that is my understanding. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Utilizing, of course, manganiferous 
ores. If a duty is placed upon the importation from a foreign 
country of manganiferous ores, just how does that help the 
United States Steel Corporation, which manufactures ferro- 
manganese? 

Mr. WILLIS. It must be perfectly apparent to the Senator 
that if there were only a reasonable duty upon ferromanganese, 
or if it should be on the free list—personally, I should very 
much prefer a reasonable duty, though those materials have 
heretofore been on the free list, and are now on the free list—but 
if they should be on the free list or come in under only a 
reasonable duty, it must be perfectly apparent to the Senator 
that the so-called independent companies, the smaller companies, 
will have a very much better opportunity of getting their ma- 
terials than they will have if a practically prohibitive duty is 
placed upon the importation of this material. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can very well understand, Mr. 
President, that if the manganese ores were admitted free and 
a duty were imposed upon the ferromanganese that would, of 
course, operate to the interest of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, which is engaged in the manufacture of ferroman- 
ganese; but that would be because of the duty on ferroman- 
ganese and not because of the duty on manganese ores. As I 
understand, we are not now considering the duty on ferro- 
manganese; we are considering the duty on manganese. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand that perfectly well. What I 
am trying to show to the Senate is that we are about to do the 
thing that so many times heretofore in legislation has been 
done in haste and in a spirit of hate, and I am speaking of this 
only because of the exceedingly critical character of the address 
and argument made by my friend from Colorado. In order to 
“get” the United States Steel Corporation, which is alleged to 
be making great profits, we are likely to do a thing here that 
really does not increase the burden of the United States Steel 
Corporation so greatly as it does the burden of the so-called in- 
dependent companies. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have not the slightest objection 
to the Senator pursuing that argument with the Senator from 
Colorado, and I should not think of interrupting, but that was 
not the point. The Senator laid down with yery much vigor 
and force the proposition that those who are in favor of a duty 
on manganese ore—— 

Mr. WILLIS. A prohibitive duty, if the Senator will permit 
me to correct him. , 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. A prohibitive duty, for that matter, 
were playing into the hands of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, which, so far as I know, owns no mines in this country 
valuable because of the manganese content. 

Mr. WILLIS. It owned a number of mines, but abandoned 
most of them, because they were found not to be profitable. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am talking about owning pro- 
ducing manganese mines. It does own mines in Brazil, and 
of course wants to have the ores introduced without duty, the 
independent companies owning no foreign supplies so far as 
my information goes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then is it not evident to the Senator that if 
you shut out all manganese ores from elsewhere you have 
given a very practical and substantial advantage to the United 
States Steel Corporation, which, by the Senator’s own state- 
ment, does own tremendous mines in Brazil? That is perfectly 
clear to me. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should think not. I should think 
being obliged to pay a duty upon the ores which it gets from 
Brazil and other places would work to the disadvantage of 
the steel company. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think it would be very much more to the 
disadvantage of the independents, who did not have any mines 
anywhere, if their foreign supply were cut off. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is very clear to me. If the Senator can 
not see that, I do not want to take the time to discuss it with 
him, but I think the Senator will see it if he thinks it over, 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course if the Senator wants 
to abandon that argument—— 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator does not wanf to abandon it. I 
insist upon it with a great deal of vigor, and I say it is a fact, 
that if this goes through as suggested by the Senator from 
Colorado, out of a desire to injure or to put a limitation upon 
one concern, you will really practically give it more advantage 
over the independent concerns than it now has. 

According to the latest figures I have available, in 1921 we 
produced 85,000 tons of manganese ore, of workable character, 
not where there is a trace of manganese in it but ore running 
35 per cent or above. The normal requirement of manufacture 
in this country is about ten times that much. We are now pro- 
ducing practically one-tenth of what we must have. I put it to 
Senators whether it is wise, just in one fell swoop, to say to 
these people who up to date have been able to produce only 
one-tenth of what is used in the country that they shall be 
called upon to produce all that is to be used. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I assume that the Senator from Ohio 
wants to be fair. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am fair. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. But his information is misleading in 
this, that he knows that it is impossible for the miners of the 
United States to produce this manganese in competition with 
the cheap labor that is employed in its production abroad. I 
know the Senator from Ohio, if he will consider these facts, 
will find the reason for the decline in the production of man- 
ganese ore after the armistice was signed. It was because the 
steel companies, the independents and the United States Steel 
Corporation, purchased their ores where they could buy them 
the cheapest. It was not a fact that we did not have any 
here, but we could not produce it as cheaply as it ‘was produced 
abroad, and I want to say to the Senator that if we were to 
produce this ore as cheaply as it is produced abroad it would 
place the shackles of slavery upon the laborers of-America, 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIS. Let me answer one Senator at a time. I say 
to my friend from Colorado that if he had suggested a rea- 
sonable rate of duty the situation would have been different. 
I am in favor of taking pretty strong medicine in the matter 
of protective tariff duties, as the Senator knows, and I will 
go a long way tg.establish proteetive duties, because I believe 
in developing Anferican industry; but I do not believe it is in 
harmony with Republican doctrine to write duties which are 
prohibitive, and if there has been monopoly in the steel in- 
dustry I do not think it is wise to undertake to correct that 
by building another monopoly in ghe manganese industry. I 
think if the Senator had suggested a reasonable rate of duty 
there would have been no difficulty about it at all. Now f 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. Does the Senator from Ohio believe that a 
duty which involves practically seven-tenths of 1 per cent on 
the finished product is prohibitive? 

Mr. WILLIS. Practically so; yes. I do not think it would 
destroy that industry; do not misunderstand me; but I think 
it is practically a prohibitive duty. That is the hope of the 
Senator, is it not? He is for it, and he wants it to be prohibi- 
tive. He does not want any of this foreign material to come in. 
I do not remember how much he said there was scattered all 
around in the West, so that you could find it anywhere; could 
scoop it up. 

Mr. BURSUM. I believe that every ounce of manganese 
that gan be produced by American labor ought to be produced 
in this country. 

Mr. WILLIS. So do I, if it can be produced economically, 
and in a quantity sufficient to supply the market; but I do not 
believe that if you find a teaspoonful here and a teapotful over 
yonder you ought to say to a great industry that needs 800,000 
tons a year: “ You have to rely on these doubtful sources of 
supply.” Let us put on a reasonable protective duty and develop 
the industry rather than build a wall so high that we can not 
defend the rate before the people. This makes a rate of about 
120 per cent, and I think there is no defense for it. 

Mr. BURSUM. We must either give the miner a chance to 
live, or we had better not give him any duty. We can not ex- 
pect miners to live on bread and water. 

Mr. WILLIS. No, Mr. President; my friend and I can not 
get into any argument about that, because we believe in exactly 
the same theory. The fact is that the Senator is proposing to 
place a rate that is prohibitive; he wants it prohibitive; I think 
the better way would be to place a reasonable rate on it, to see 
whether it is true that the Geological Survey is mistaken, and 
that the reports of the scientific men are all wrong. I hope 
they are; I hope we will find mountains of manganese here; but 
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I think until we find them it is unwise to so legislate as to 
prohibit the importation of it. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BURSUM. ‘The Senator will admit that if we have not 
the supply of manganese in this country of necessity we will 
have to import the supply, the same as we are doing now. 
Even if that were true, as I see it, this would be no serious 
matter, nothing that would shut down the production of steel 
in this country. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not desire to be misunderstood or mis- 
quoted. I have not said or thought that this was going to shut 
down the prodtiction of steel in this country. I have never 
entertained such an idea. 

Mr. BURSUM. The Senator has time and again said this 
duty was prohibitive. What did he mean by that? 

Mr. WILLIS. I meant that it was prohibitive in that foreign 
manganese could not come in, and that we would have to have 
access to these little sources of supply in this country, where 
admittedly the ore can not, in my opinion, be economically 
mined. 

Mr. BURSUM. 
is true—— 

Mr. WILLIS. It is true. 

Mr. BURSUM. That this duty is prohibitory, that is an 
admission that we can produce the manganese in this country. 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. I have said that. The Senator does 
not need to argue to prove that, because I have said that a 
number of times, if we want to rely upon these little pocket 
deposits. 

Mr. BURSUM. The Senator makes the statement that this 
duty is prohibitory, and that would imply that the seven-tenths 
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product, or fhe manufactured steel, would be a prohibitory 
rate, because, after all, the question as to whether a duty is 
prohibitive or not depends entirely upon its effect upon the 
manufactured product. I suggest that prior to the war we 
produced no manganese. Certainly, on account of the impossi- 
bility of importing manganese from other countries, from those 
places were our industrial concerns had been in the habit of 
purchasing their supplies, it became vital to the country that 
manganese be produced in this country. 

The miners all over this country were asked to go out and 
prospect and hunt for it, to locate the supplies of manganese, 
and develop the mines which might yield a production to the 
Nation in time of great necessity; and, surprising as it was, 
the miners of this country were able to supply all the require- 
ments during the war. They scarcely developed the product to 
a point of economical production. Now, I contend it would be 
unjust to say to these miners, “ You developed your property; 
you have done so at great expense, and now we do not need you. 
We can get our supplies from Brazil, or from China, or from 
some other country. We can bring those supplies in as ballast. 
We can deliver manganese here much cheaper than you can 
produce it. We are not going to give you protection which will 
permit you to operate.” 

I say that is manifestly unjust, that it is unfair, it is wrong 
to say to the miner, “ You either compete with 60-cent laborers 
ef China or the cheap labor of Brazil, or your property will 
be idle.” I say that is unfair and not in harmony with 
the doctrine of protection to American labor and American 
industry. é 

I submit that one of our troubles in this country is high 
freight rates, and it has been contended, and I believe right- 
fully so, that one of the reasons why the rates can not be re- 
duced is that there has not been a sufficient volume of tonnage. 
Develop the mining resources of this country, develop this man- 
ganese industry, and it will be a great factor toward giving 
the railroads a large tonnage of freight, which will be a con- 
tributing factor toward making possible lower freight rates. 
It is impossible for the railroads of the country to compete with 
tonnage that is brought over in ballast. It simply can not be 
done. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, in the interest of 
accuracy, I want te introduce into the Recorp a letter which has 
been so often quoted in this debate, of Director of the Geological 
Survey Mr. George Otis Smith in reply to the statement of 
Charles W. Potts. I want that to go into the Recorp, and alse 
the letter which was partially read by the Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. Oppre], now oecupying the chair, in which the Director of 
the Geological Survey admitted the deposits of manganese ore 
in the Montana distriet, which is perfectly true. 

There is a large deposit of ore there—how extensive has never 
yet been determined. But I want to point out in the letter, 
which I ask to have printed in the Recorp, the statement of the 
director, in justice to him, in which he says; 


Finally, to show the unintentional character of what now seems a 
misstatement, permit me to quote the concluding paragraph of my letter 
of October 7, also addressed to Dr. Page (see p. 2097 of hearings). In 
this letter, written only a day later than the submission of the other 
comments, I make a statement which in my — is absolutely correct 
and does net need the change of a single we 


I ask that this entire letter be printed in the Recorp, with 
the other letter from the director to which I have already called 
attention. 

There being no objection, the letters referred to were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unirep States Gponocican Survey, 
Washington, October 6, 1921. 
Dr. THoMAS WALkEmER PaGe, 
Chairman United States Tariff Commission. 


Dear Doctor Pace: I have received re letter of September 40 with 
reference to the statements of Mr. C. W. Potts before the Committee on 
Finance of the United States Senate. 

Mr. Potts’s charges are of such a character and of such wide range 
that they demand rather detailed consideration. It has seemed best, 
therefore, to prepare rather full answers te each type of charge. I give 
below a summary of my reply. Considering the reception given to the 
charges by the Senate committee, I suggest that Mr. Potts be given an 
opportunity to retract the charges and, if possible, te reappear before 
the committee under circumstances that rmit cross-examination. I 
need scarcely assure you that you are at liberty to use both this letter 
and the attached statement as you. wish. 

Mr. Potts’s charges that the survey’s estimates of manganese-ore 
reserves are based upon superficial examinations and obsolete reports 
and that the examinations were undertaken with pessimism are untrue. 
His further charges that the reports of reserves in the Butte district 
are not consistent with reports ef production and that the World Atlas 
of Commercial Geology was based upon material available in 1913 are 
not only untrue but arise out of’ his very superficial examination of and 
careless reference to the publications. On the other hand, he bas 
refused, for the present at least, to give the survey access to the data 
and methods by which his estimate of 10,000,000 tons of 42 per cent 
ore was reached. Further, by partial statements and by the incorrect 
use of data submitted to him, ke has reached conclusions which are 
obviously unseund. 

The foregoing discussion of the charges and claims of Mr. Potts 
should not becloud the fundamental question of the amount of man- 
ganese-bearing materials remaining unmined in the United States, for 
that is the information whieh Congress needs. It is out of the question 
for the survey at the present time to attempt an exhaustive reexamina- 
tion of all or even most of the principal deposits. In considering the 
present situation I do not think this is necessary. The estimates, even 
of qualified individuals, éoncerning the domestic resources of a number 
of minerals seem bound to differ widely. The estimates of mineral 
reserves by conservative persons, particularly those conscious of re- 
sponsibility, will always seem ridiculously low to persons of different 
temperament and to those seeking to promote selfish ends. After con- 
sidering the estimates of our domestic manganese reserves made by 
the survey during 1917 and 1918, the statements of production that 
have been filed by the producers with the survey, and other sources of 
information published or furnished informally since that time, I give 
herewith the survey's present impression of domestic manganese-ore 
reserves, There is fair assurance of the existence in domestic deposits 
of about 1,800,000 tons of material containing more than 35 per cent 
manganese, which are sufficient te make about 75,000,000 tons of steel 
by present practices. If the large reserves of lower grade material be 
considered, making proper allowances for necessary adjustments in steel 
plants and processes, the combined reserves are probably sufficient to 
make about twice as much steel, or 150,000,000 tons. 

Very truly yours, 
Gro. OT1s SmirA, Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE LNTBRIOR, 
UNtiTep STaTes GHOLOGICAL SURVEY, OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, March 9, 1922. 


Hon, Porter J. MCCUMBER, 
Chairman Finance Committee, United States Senate. 


My Drar SENATOR: My attention has been called to a statement 
which appears on page 2100 of the Tariff Hearings, Schedule 3, being 
a quotation from certain comments made by me in a communication 
to the chairman of the Tariff Commission. These detailed comments 
were of the nature of a reply to certain charges made before your 
committee, and while intended to clarify the matter of the domestic 
reserves of manganese ore, contained, unfortunately, an inexplicable 
blunder which unintentionally does injustice to a well recognized large 
reserve of hfgh-grade manganese ore at Butte. The statements now 
made by the Anaconda Copper Mining Co, and Mr. A. J. Seligman are 
not necessary to set this matter right in my mind, since the same 
figures of ore shipments for 1918 are already on record with the Geo- 
logical Survey, being confidentially reported early in 1919 by the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

There is no question but that there are large deposits of manganese 
carbonate ore in the Butte district, and the importance of these car- 
bonate ores in the Emma mine at Butte was in fact recognized in 1917 
at the time of the study of this district by Mr. Pardee, a geologist of 
this survey, but at that time no tonnage estimate was regarded as 
possible, oor the high quality of these ores was stated in the 
survey report ‘Manganese at Butte, Mont.,” published in April, 1918, 
and later in the same year the table of manganese ore reserves in 
the United States specifically states that the estimate of tonnage given 
“does not include large deposits of carbonate ore, 35 to 38 per cent 
of manganese.” 

The paragraph in the hearings to which’ attention has been called 
(bottom of page 2100 and top of page 2101) seems to be in error in its 
mention of concentration of low-grade oxide ore. The fact. well known 
to Mr. Hewett and Mr, Pardee, and in fact to all of us who kept in 
touch with the subject during the seareh for manganese ores, is that 
large bodies of high-grade carbonate manganese ores. exist in the Emma 
mine at Butte and were being mined in 1918. However, in showing 
up what seemed to me Mr. Potts’s unfairness in handling the survey 
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reports, Mr. Hewett himself seems to have confused concentrated low- 
grade oxide ore with these shipments fro mine. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Hewett is now in the 
wait for his explanation of what now appeers to me a careless state- 
ment, due to the fact that the detailed comment appearing on 
pages 2097 to 2100 was prepared be ae Hewett last Octo 
eve of his leav. the city on a fi trip, I am now submitting this 
correction and if I hear anything to modify this explanation I will 
later inform you. 

Finally, to show the unintentional character of what now seems a 
misstatement, permit me to quote the concluding paragraph of my 
letter of October 7, also addressed to Doctor Page (see page 2097 of 
ree): In this letter, written only a day later than the submis- 
sion of the other comments, I make a statement which in my opinion 
is absolutely correct and does not need the change of a single word. 
This brings out the essential fact that the large shipments from the 
Emma mine in 1918 and 1920 were of a wholly different character 
creme, the 2,800 tons of high-grade oxide ore estimated by the Geologi- 
¢c urvey. ° 

On the same page in an earlier paragraph Mr. Potts reiterates his 
reference to the 2,800 tons of high-grade ore in the Butte district, 
with which he compares a many times larger tonnage of ore shipped 
from the same district, not specifying, however, the kind of ore so 
shipped, the survey’s distinction in its estimate between oxide and 
carbonate ores being either unnoticed by Mr. Potts, as he stated to 
Mr. Hewett, or disregarded by him in his very plain purpose to dis- 
credit the United States Geological Survey. 

Yours very cordially, 


on the 


Gsorce OT1s Smiru, Director. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the manganese ore 
was transferred to the free list only after a very thorough 
examination by the committee of all the available evidence. 
The committee reported on manganese as follows: 

The transfer of manganese ore to the free list is a further illustra- 
tion of this policy. Data as to domestic resources have been prepared 
by the Geological Survey and the Tariff Commission, and their evi- 
dence upholds the conclusion that domestic resources of manganese ore 
are insufficient in quantity to provide adequate supplies of this impor- 
tant metal for any considerable period. 

The question in the minds of the committee was whether 
there was a sufficient supply available in this country for more 
than two or three years. There is extreme doubt, and the Geo- 
logical Survey confidently claim that the present resources will 
not last over that length of time. 

The record of manganese production during the war was 
this—and I read from the Tariff Commission, who made a 
thorough study of the situation and presented this summary of 
information : 

Prior to the war we produced less than 1 per cent of our manganese 
requirements, the output rarely exceeding 4,000 tons of high-grade ore. 
In 1915 production of hi eae ore (metallic content 35 per cent or 
more) increased to nearly 0,000 tons; in 1916, to 31,000 tons; in 


1917, to 129,000 tons; and in 1918, to approximately 305,869 tons.” 


In 1919 it fell to less than 56,000 tons— 


I may point out that at the period of the higher production 
of ferromanganese the metal content sold as high as $450 per 
ton, which, of course, encouraged the mines to produce. It paid 
for the expense of mining operations and for the development 
as well— 
but in 1920 increased to about 94,000 tons. During the war the pro- 
duction of manganese ore was a profitable industry in many localities, 
but only because prices were from three to four times pre-war quota- 
tions. Foreign ores are of a_ better general grade and more easil 
mined, averaging from 45 to 55 per cent manganese, as compared wit 
domestic “high grade” running from 35 to 45 per cent. Operating 
costs here are much higher than abroad, American mines being situ- 
ated far from ints of consumption, and often at considerable dis- 
tances from railroads. Domestic resources have been carefully esti- 
mated and found to be insufficient to supply our requirements for more 
than a few years. Under normal trade conditions, with a free move- 
ment of ore from foreign countries, domestic manganese mining can 
not continue except on a limited scale. 

The testimony before the committee showed that the duty of 
1 cent per pound on the ore would cost the independent com- 
panies $8,000,000. If there is a prospect in this country of suffi- 
cient deposits of manganese ore, if it had been shown at the 
hearings and by the reports of the one recognized authority 
upon which we depended, the Geological Survey, that there 
would become available deposits of manganese, undoubtedly the 
committee would have protected it in order that there might 
be a sufficient duty to develop the industry and to mine the 
ore. But the committee did not believe that condition existed, 
and did not have such information. Of course, certain of the 
western mining associations believe that it exists. It may ex- 
ist, but is it a wise policy with that remote possibility to place 
a burden of $8,000,000 upon the steel industry of the country? 
It might be worth it if we were assured of a continued supply 
for all time. 

But upon whom does the burden rest? 


It is not upon the 
United States Steel Corporation, because they import their ore 


from Brazil. They have their own reduction furnaces and they 
can absorb the losses. But when the Taylor Iron & Steel Co., 
for instance, which makes ferrosteel, and when several other 
smaller steel corporations have to go out in the open market 
and pay the increased duty and be subject to the demands of 


m the 
field in Nevada, but rather than. 


the importer of ferromanganese metal, it means that those 
independent corporations have a heavier burden by reason of 
the fact that they have to go into the open market, and they 
have not the resources or have not the income to mark off 
their losses, 

Whether it were wise or not I am not going to say, but the 
opinion of the committee was that there was not a sufficient 
supply of manganese ore in the country, and there is nothing to 
show it, and therefore the committee felt that it was unwise 
to take this product off the free list and put a duty upon it. 
That was the position of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, by section 315 of 
the bill it is provided as follows: 

That in order to regulate the foreign commerce of the United States 
and to put into force and effect the policy of the Congress this act 
intended whenever the President, upon investigation of the differences 
in conditions of competition in trade in the markets of the United 
States of articles wholly or in part the growth or product of the 
United States and of like or similar articles wholly or in part the 

wth or product of competing forei countries, shall find it 
thereby shown that the duties fixed in is act do not equalize the 
said differences in conditions of competition in trade he shall, by such 
investigation, ascertain said differences and determine and proclaim 
the changes in classifications or forms of duty or increases or decreases 
in any rate of duty provided in this act shown by said ascertained dif- 
ferences in conditions of competition in trade necessary to equalize the 
same in the markets of the United States. 

That is declared to be the policy and the principle of the bill, 
namely, to fix the duties upon articles produced alike in this 
country and in foreign countries at such a rate as will equalize 
the differences in competition. 

In view of the attitude taken by Senators with reference to 
this particular item, as well as a few more, I think it will be 
necessary, Mr. President, to make a slight amendment of that 
provision, namely, to except from its operation those articles 
that enter into the competition of steel, and to provide that 
those shall not be subjected to this rule. 

Mr. President, conceal it as anyone may, gloss it over as any- 
one may choose to do, there is one reason and one reason only 
why the committee took this item off the dutiable list and put 
it upon the free list, and that is because it would be a tax upon 
the manufactures of steel in this country. Candor and frank- 
ness would compel an admission to that effect. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. WILLIS] asserts as the basis of 


“his contention that ores containing manganese exist in such 


limited quantities in this country as that it will be impossible 
to develop the industry and thus supply in any considerable 
amount the demands of domestic consumption. The statement 
is made upon the floor here as though the question were not an 
open debated one before the committee which considered the 
bill. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
now tells us, not really that th? supplies do not exist but that 
the committee had no information upon which it could justify 
itself in believing that the supplies exist in this country. I 
shall call attention to the testimony with reference to that 
matter presently as it was given before the committee. 

Now, the fact is not only that it is well established that the 
supplies are here but that the committee had information to 
that effect. So far as the supplies are concerned, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and the possibility of the development of the manganese 
industry in this country. to a point where it will measurably 
supply the demands of domestic consumption, I want to call 
attention to what the record shows. 

Some figures were submitted by the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey upon that matter. Let me show something 
about the development of the industry, the possibility of its 
expansion and extension first. In 1910 there was produced in 
this country of ore containing 35 per cent of manganese or 
more only 2,258 tons, and the amount did not increase until 
1915 by reason of war demands in any substantial amount, the 
production of 35 per cent manganese for that year being only 
9,613 tons. The war demand, however, increased the produc- 
tion so that in 1916 there were 31,474 tons produced. Bear in 
mind this is not the low-grade ore at all. It is ore contain- 
ing 35 per cent or more of manganese, which is a high-grade 
ore. 

In 1917,,.when we wént into the war, the production of this 
ere increased to 129,405 tons; in 1918 to 305,869 tons; and 
thus. it will be perceived that the quantity was continually in- 
creasing as the demand for it existed; but when the armistice 
was signed and the demand was shut off, the production fell in 
1919 to 55,322 tons. In 1920 it rose to 94,420 tons, but in 1921 
fell again to 13,000 tons. ~ 

We are advised, however, Mr. President, that the quantity of 
high-grade manganese ore in the country. is inconsiderable, and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Writs] tells us that the ore éon- 
tains only a modicum of manganese. In addition to the supply 
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of high-grade manganese to which I have called attention there 
was produced in the United States during 1915, of ere contain- 
ing from 10 to 85 per cent manganese, 185,000 tons; in 1916 
there were 458,000 tons; in 1917, 730,000 tens; in 1918, 916,000 
tons; and then the production dropped in the next year to 
899,000 tons; in 1920, to 481,000 tons; and in 1921, to 72,000 
tons. 

But we can go beyond that and utilize ores by concentration 
very profitably that contain frem 5 to 10 per cent of manganese 
and of these ores enormous quantities were produced in this 
country. I shall offer for the Recoxmp the table which I hold in 
my hand, which is based upon the reports of the Geological 
Survey and the Bureau of Mines. It will be interesting to nete 
about what percentage of the domestic demand was thus sup- 
plied frem the domestic sources which we are told are so lean 
and so rare as to be incapable ef development. I trust I may 
have the attention of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. F'rt- 
LINGHUYSEN], because, perhaps, the figures which I am about 
to quote have net had his notice. 

In 1910 we produced in this country only 1.8 per cent of all 
the manganese utilized in domestic industry; in 1915 our pro- 
duction jumped to 9.1 per cent; in 1916,to 13.2. per cent; in 1917 
we were producing 27.2 per cent of the entire domestic consump. 
tion; in 1918 we produced almost one-half of all the manganese 
used in this country—46.6 per cent. Then in the same way the 
percentage dropped to 24.5 per cent in 1919; to 20.2 per cent in 
1920; and to 6.1 per cent in 1921. These important and illumi- 
nating tables, Mr. President, I ask to be printed in the Recorp 
in connection with my remarks as a complete refutation of the 
contention that the American supply is not worthy of develop- 
ment and is incapable of supplying the domestic demand. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppm in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The tables referred to are as follows: 


PRODUCTION OF MANGANESE IN THE UNITED STatTes COMPARED WITH 
IMPORTATION OF MANGANESE. 


EXPLANATION. 
[Charts omitted in the Recorp.] 


Domestic ore produced: Shipping grades of domestic manganese used 
for steel making are roughly divided into two classes of ores, viz: 
(1) High grade, containing 35 per cent manganese or more. (2) Com- 
bined manganese and iron ores (of which this country has the largest 
known developed deposits in the world), in which the manganese con- 
tent is from 5 per cent to 35 per cent and the balance of the meczllic 
content is iron. In this chart all domestic manganese-bearing ore is re- 
duced to terms of high-grade ore. 

Imports of mangamese ore and ferromanganese: In pre-war times 
about half of the manganese requirements for steel making was imported 
in the form of ore, the other half was imported in the crude alloy, 
ferromanganese. In this chart ail importations of manganese are ex- 
pressed in terms of high-grade ore. 
Imports of 
manganese 

ore and 
ferro- 


Production Emports:of 
of man- 


ganese ore 
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United | manana | 
States. States.? 
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20, 968° 
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into United 





458, 936 | 

1 Includes total tonnage containing 35 per cent + manganese and one-fifth tonnage 
10-35 per cent grade. 

2 Includes total tonnage high-grade ore and two and one-half times the tonnage of 
ferromanganese. 

Nore.—This adjustment of medtum grade ore to the high-grade basis and of ferro- 
manganese to the ore basis is made necessary in order to accurately compare domestic 
production with imports. 


In the pre-war period, when there were no protective regulations for 
manganese, there was relatively no domestic ore mined. Pauper laber 
in India, China, and Russia, and cheap labor in Brazil mined this ore. 
The steel makers depended on foreign supplies. There was no in- 
centive for development of American deposits. 

The partial ae imposed aS a war measure resulted in the 
remarkable increase of production shown in above chart. 

Less than 10 per cent of the known manganese deposits of the 
United States were in operation in 1918. a few of the mines 
opened up had got to the shipping point, practically no mines had. the 
equipment installed or even purchased to advantageously produce ore, 
and not 5 per cent of the mines had installed the necessary equipment 
for concentrating the ores or improving their grades. 

About 500 nrines were operating or get iF started, 7,000 men 
were employed, $15,000,000. was invested under Government encourage- 
ment. America showed its ability to produce. The steel industry, 
which has developed under and by reason of protection, is the 
of manganese protection. The. great mass of the American people ‘who 
know or concerning a tariff for manganese approve. all the 
people rule? 
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1 Includes total tonnage containing 35. per cent manganese and one-fifth tonnage 
10 per cent-35 per cent grade. 
Includes total tonnage high-grade ore and) two and one-half times the tonnage of 


ferromanganese. 
* With exception of a small sonsage of pect spiegeleisen, this total. represents 
the ited 


manganeseconsumption of the 

Nove.—This: adjustment of m je ore to: the basis‘ and of 
ferromanganese to the ore basis is made necessary in order to accurately compare 
domestic production with imports. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN and Mr. SHORTRIDGH addressed 
the Chair. , 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield first to the Senater from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Has the Senator from Montana any 
figures showing the percentage of the ferromanganese content 
of the ores which we produce? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have called attention to that. 
The ores are classified as eres containing mere tham 35. per 
cent, ores containing from 10 to 35 per cent, and. ores: containing 
from 5 to 10: per cent of manganese. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Is it not true that, the line of 
demarcation between the ore which may be utilized for ferre- 
Manganese and which may be utilized for spiegeleisen, so 
called, is 40 per cent, and that below that it is penalized? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think not. I shall have some- 
thing to say about that a little later on. 

However, Mr. President, I wish first to take up the conten- 
tion advanced here, based upon the report of the Tariff Com- 
mission, which is merely a reproduction of the statement made 
in the report of the Geological Survey, to the effect that the 
domestic supplies are limited and are not adequate to meet the 
demands for more than two years. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from California? 

, ak WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from Cali- 
ornia. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator from Montana has quoted 
some very important figures showing gradually a great increase 
in production of manganese and then a falling off. In aid of 
his thought, with which I fully agree so far as he has proceeded, 
I desire to suggest that the Senator at this point suggest why. 





1922. 


there was .a falling off in the production from our American 
mines. 

Mr."WALSH of Montana. That is perfectly. obvious. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGD. I think so, but I.should be glad to have 
the Senator from Montana state it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It was due as a matter of fact 
to two considerations: In the first place, during the war the 
steel industry was keyed up to its very limit. The manufacture 
of steel for war purposes and for purposes incident to war was 
stimulated in all countries which were engaged in that war, 
and, consequently, the demand was very great. I have not at 
hand the production of steel during the subseqnent years, but 
I have no doubt there was a great falling off. 

In the second place, as a matter of fact the industry was 
developed in this country during the war to a very large extent 
because we were unable to command the shipping necessary to 
bring the supplies here from foreign countries. As seon, how- 
ever, as the armistice was declared, at least as soon as repatria- 
tion was completed, the ships were released and could then 
engage in the business of carrying supplies from foreign coun- 
tries. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Is it not a fact that-there is no evidence 
whatever that the falling off in the production of manganese in 
this country was due to any lack of minable ore? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There was no evidence whatever 
that there was any exhaustion of demestic supplies, or that the 
mines were worked out or anything.of that kind. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr..President-——— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will parden me, I 
desire to say that the fact about the matter is that in my State, 
which, I may say,,is far.and away the leading producer of man- 
ganese, a large number of mines were opened up and were 
brought right to the productive stage when the armistice was 
signed and the crash came. Those supplies have never been 
touched, but, Mr, President, none of ‘the: mines that were opened 
up in my State have shown any indication whatever of exhaus- 
tion, a circumstance with reference to which I shall dwell at 
some length before I conclude. Now I yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I merely wish to point out that in 
the hearings before the Committee on Finance there appears 
this testimony from the president of the Republic Steel Co., one 
of the independents, which use this alloy: 

But it was not stated on the floor of the House why the miners of man- 
ganese in these States went out of business when the war ended. The 
reason was not because of free trade in-manganese, but because there 
Was no market for domestic lean and high-silicon manganese ores When 
the richer foreign products of Brazil, India, and Russia were again 
available. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
dent of a steel company? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; that is the statement of the 
president. of a steel company. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will furnish information about 
that before I get through. 

I might say further with respect,to the question addressed 
to me by the Senator from California that it is recognized upon 
all hands that the great difficulty in the situation is the matter 
of freight rates. The transcontinental freight charges so far 
exceed the cost of transportation by water from foreign sources 
that the matter of the relative difference in the cost of produc- 
tion at the mines is not so important. 

Mr. President, touching the information given to the Senate 
so definitely by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wrtis], and con- 
curred in by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Fretrnc- 
HUYSEN] so far as the committee is concerned, that. the domes- 
tic supplies are not of sufficient extent to warrant the develop- 
ment of the industry, it was disclosed further in the course of 
the discussion by the Senator from Ohio that the information 
upon which the statement made by the Geological Survey was 
based was all derived prior to the year 1918. I have pointed 
out that prior to 1915 the production in this country, we might 
properly say, was inconsequential, being 1 or 2 per gent of the total 
requirements ;.but when the war broke out in Europe, and before 
our participation in it, the mines in the South, chiefly in Arkan- 
sas, began producing a little more generously and the quantity 
was increased. It was not,, however, until we actually entered 
the war in 1917 and the submarine menace became so threaten- 
ing and the necessity for ships to transport our men across the 
6ea became so urgent as to make it difficult, if not impossible, 
to get the foreign supply here, that the Bureau. of Mines anil other 
departments of the, Government urged the miners in the West 
to scan the hills and endeavor to locate deposits of manganese 
and prompted those who knew of deposits of that kind to their 
speedy development. 


That is the statement of the presi- 
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They responded -patriotically; ‘they responded generously; 
many of:them put the last:dollar they had in the world into the 
development of these properties; and then, as I have indieated, 
when shipping conditions became more normal and when the 
high and increasing freight rates confronted them they found 
themselves utterly unable to compete with the foreign supply, 
and their enterprises ended in dismal and. disastrous failure. 

Mr. FRHLINGHUYSEN.: Mr. President—— 
< Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from New 

ersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Senator believe that there 
is a sufficient quantity of manganese ore in this country to 
supply the demand of all the industries here? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have not the slightest doubt in 
the world about it, upon information which I have before me, 
which I shall give to the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator; I am very much interested inthe Senator’s statement, 
and I should like to know where it is located. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wish to emphasize the point to 
which I am referring ‘by mentioning that in 1910 manganese 
was known to exist in less than a hundred districts in the 
United States. In 1918 Government publications reported it 
in 427 districts and in 1,181 deposits, and many deposits are now 
known that were not then examined. Manganese is now known 
to exist in 30 different States. Also the number of shippers 
increased from about a dozen in 1910 to 41 in 1915 and to 408 
in 1918. In the five-year period, from 1910 to 1914, inclusive, 
the production of high-grade ore in the United States averaged 
only 2,612 tons, but in 1918 it was 305,869 tons, an increase of 
117 times, equivalent to 1,170 per cent. None of this the Geo- 
logical Survey had at its command. A part of the information 
upon which the statements of Senators are based is to the effect 
that there were then reserves in:the Butte district of only 2,800 
tons of manganese ore carrying more than 35 per cent. 

I trust this item will have the attention of the Senator from 
New Jersey. The Geological Survey, in its schedule of the de- 
posits of manganese.ores in this country, as it had information 
concerning them, eredited the Butte district with reserves to 
the extent of 2,800 tons of ore containing 35 per cent or more 
of manganese. Since that time’'there have actually been shipped 
out of the Butte district 166,650 tons of ore of a grade higher 
than 85 per cent. 

I have before me a general review of thig subject, and I want 
to read it; 

In spite of all the increase of production, the increased number of 
known deposits, the published reports of metallurgists concerning the 
desirability-of the domestic ores, the-favorable reports of the ‘field geol- 
ogists of the survey, the favorable reports of State geologists and other 
geologists snd mining engineers of s , the signed and, in many 
instances, the sworn statements of the owners of manganese. properties, 
the Geological Survey, in its bulletin, “Manganese and iferous 
Ores in 1919,” published April 6, 1921, says the domestic manganese 
reserves will last only two years. 

It is claimed by the producers that the report has not dealt fairly 
with the subject of demestic sources of mangamese, and that any fair 
consideration must take into account all sources, of domestic manganese 
and all metallurgical practices of stéel making. A general statement 
concerning the sources of manganese is desirable in the consideration 
of domestic reserves. . 

Manganese is a metal; its ores occur in some 112 named minerals; 
it mever oceurs in a “free” or metallic form in nature, but always 
chemically combined with other elements, principally with oxygen, as 
in the oxides, or with carbon dioxide as carbenates. ‘These oxides or 
carbonates are frequently associated with the ores of other metals, as 
iron, zinc, or silver. : 

Now, we take these three classes—first, the high-grade ores; 
second, the low-grade ores; and, third, the associated manganese 
ores: 

I. High-grade ores: (1) High-grade oxide ores, 35 per cent or better, 
actual and in prospect.—Of the oxide manganese ores there are half a 
dozen of commercial importance; they are usually black, grey, or brown 
in color, and contain 40 to 55 per eent manganese. 

(2) High-grade carbonate ores, 35 per cent or better, actual and in 
prospect.—Of the carbonate ores one—rhodochrosite—is of commercial 
importance; this is a pink one and usually contains 37 to 42 per cent 
il Lewarede ores: (3) Lower grade oxide ores, less than 35 per 
cent manganese content in the crude form, where the ores are mixed 
with sand, clay, silica (rock), ete., but which are amenable to con- 
centration by washing, screening, jigging, magnetic processes, or other 
means.—This classification comprises both oxides and carbonates dis- 
seminated through sand or clay or rock in so small a proportion that 
the percentage of contained manganese is too low in the crade state to 
be suitable ‘for smelting, but is capable of cheap concentration to high- 
grade ore by mechanical er other physical processes. Material centain- 
ing manganese of less than commercial grade that no means is now 
known fer concentration is not considered ore. 

Apparently this was the Kind of ore which the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Wi.tts} had in mind when he diseussed ‘this subject ; 
but that is a matter of no very great consequence to us in the 
West, because the process of.concentration is applied to ores of 
all classes, and may ‘be applied to manganese ores as well as 























































































































































































































































































































the material of no value or of little value, and the preservation 
only of that which is useful. 


III. Associated manganese ores: These ores may be either oxides or 
carbonates, but generally they are oxides and are usually associated 
with iron, silver, zinc, or other metalliferous minerals. Those man- 
ganese ores associated with iron ore are known as ferruginous man- 
anese ore (lower grade carbonate ores which in the crude form contain 
ess than 3 r cent manganese, but which can be recovered as a by- 
product in e concentration of other ores) or manganiferous iron 
ores (ferruginous manganese ores, Mn. 10 per cent to 35 per cent) ; 
those with silver, as manganiferous silver ores; and those with zinc, 
after passing off in the slag from the zinc smelters, are known as 
manganiferous zinc residuum. 


Bear in mind, Mr. President, that these low-grade ores have 
actually been used after they have been properly concentrated. 
Associated mangunens ores of both oxides and carbonates, particu- 
larly the former, in combination with various metals as: 
Ferruginous Manganese ores (Mn. 10 per cent te 35 per cent). 
Manganiferous iron ore (Mn. 3 per cent to 10 per cent). 
Manganiferous silver ores. 
Manganifereus lead ores. 
Manganiferous zinc ores. 
When the Geological Survey says that there are manganese ore re- 
serves in this country to last the steel industry only two years the 
only take into account the first classification of ore and only one-ten' 
of that, according to the latest information. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 
Mr. KELLOGG. Is it not a fact that something like 860,000 
tons of manganiferous iron ore was produced from the Cuyuna 
Range of Minnesota during the war? 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. The production of the Cuyuna 
Range—which, as I understand, is manganiferous iron—is very 
high. I was going to submit the figures from that source. 


Uses of manganese: Ninety-five per cent of the mangamese consumed 
in this country is used for making common steel. 


Mr. President, I may be pardoned for interjecting here that 
that is the reason why this is on the free list. 


It is not a constituent of the steel but of the raw products that go 
into steel making. Though 15 pounds of metallic manganese in com- 
mon practice is added to a long ton of steel, there is ne no 
more manganese in the finished product than there was in the combined 
pig iron and scrap that was charged into the furnace. The additional 
charge goes off in the slag. 

Manganese is called a scavenger or a purifier. Its actual purpose is 
(1) as a deoxidizer, (2) a desuiphurizer, (3) a recarburizer, (4) and 
to improve the physical structure. No steel is made without manga- 
nese ; there is no knows substitute that fulfills all its functions. 


This is the answer to the question addressed to me by the 
Senator from New Jersey: 


FORM IN WHICH MANGANESE IS USED IN MAKING COMMON STEEL. 


Manganese is introduced into the making of common steel through 
different ways—(1) as ferromanganese (a crude ov containing essen- 
tially 80 per cent manganese, 14 per cent iron, and 6 per cent carbon), 
(2) as spiegeleisen (a crude alloy containing 20 per cent manganese, 75 
per cent iron, and 5 per cent carbon). 


I might say that the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. has a fer- 
romanganese plant at Great Falls, Mont., and during the war 


was actively engaged in the production of ferromanganese from 
the Butte and Phillipsburg mines. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, does the Senator 
contend that the manganiferous ores in Minnesota are of high 
enough manganese content to be utilized for ferromanganese? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am not so 
familiar with the Minnesota supply, naturally, and so I am not 
able to answer the question of the Senator. I assert, however, 
without any possibility of contradiction, that the Montana ores 
are peculiarly adapted to the production of ferromanganese. 


Third. As high manganese pig iron containing 2 per cent to 6 per 
cent manganese ‘Instead of approximately 1 per cent or less manganese, 
usual manganese content of pig iron. 

Fourth. Silico manganese and silicon spiegel, two alloys of manganese 
iron and silica that have promising future demands. 

Note: Alloys containing less manganese than 80 per cent (standard 
ferromanganese) or more than 20 per cent (standard spiegeleisen) can 
be used with equal effectiveness if of uniform grade and free from other 
deleterious substances. 

Equally good steel is made in the utilization of all the crude manga- 
nese alloys and also by the high manganese pig-iron method. Advo- 
cates of all practices have most ardent exponents. 


MAKING THE ALLOYS; HIGH MANGANESE PIG IRON. 


Ferromanganese, “ spiegel,” and high manganese pig iron are all 
commonly made in a blast furnace. ere is a smelting loss of man- 
ganese content in volatilization, dust, and slag, varying from 20 te 
40 per cent, depending upon the grade of ore and the efficiency 
of the operation. The common deleterious element in the man- 
ganese alloys for steel making is phosphorus. Domestic ores are 
not generally high in phosphorus. High silica content of ore in- 
creases the slag volume, and necessarily the smelting cost, but the 
product may be of the highest quality. The ratio of iron content to 
Manganese can not be greater than 1 to 10 for the production of 80 
per cent ferromanganese, but where higher, lower manganese content 
of ferro is produced the product is also desirable for steel mea 
Silica (commonly rock) should be eliminated by concentrating; (th 
is a mine operation, and under stabilized condition of the man- 
ganese mining industry will be accomplished by the mining companies, 
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to copper ores and others. That process is the elimination of 










so that a high-grade ore only will be delivered to the furnaces) ; 
higher ‘content iron ores than the prescribed ratio for ferroman 

are used for (1) lower ratio ferromanganese, (2) spiegeleisen, and (3) 
high manganese pig iron. 

I believe I ought to say here to the Senator from New 
Jersey in answer to his inquiry that I think it quite likely that 
inasmuch as spiegeleisen contains a high percentage of iron 
and a relatively low content of manganese, probably the Min- 
nesota ores are more particularly adapted to the production of 
splegeleisen than of ferromanganese; but spiegeleisen has its 
use in the production of steel just exactly the same as ferro- 
manganese has its use, so that that is a matter of no particular 
consequence. Of course, so far as the Montana ores are con- 
cerned they have a very low iron content, and accordingly 
are more adapted to the production of ferromanganese. 

A low-grade manganese ore, if concentrated, will make a high-grade 
alloy, just as low-grade copper ore can be recovered and smelted into 
high-grade copper. In beth cases it is a question of concentration and 
recovery. 

I dare say that the Senator from Ohio is not familiar with 
the process of concentration, by which low-grade ores come to 
produce a product containing a very high percentage of the par- 
ticular metal which is desired. 


Many hundreds of thousands of tons of American manganese ores 
were utilized during the war with no deterioration in the grade of steel 
produced thereby. 

That is a sufficient answer to the contention which has been 
made that the domestic ores do not meet the requirements as 
well as the foreign ores. No contention of that kind was made 
during the war, when 46 per cent of all the manganese used 
came from domestic sources: 

. Of the 305,869 tons of high-grade ore produced in 1918 Montana 
roduced 199,932 tons, of which 129,865 tons were oxide ores and 
0,067 tons carbonate ores. About 100 manganese deposits are known 


in the State of Montana. Property owners and operators claim mil- 
lions of tons of high-grade carbonate ores, high-grade oxide ores, and 


also large d its of man iferous iron ore. 
The Gaited Btates Geological Survey in its last bulletin dealing with 


the reserves, “ yn ee and Manganiferous Ores in 1919,” pages 94 
and 95, gives the following for the reserves of manganese in Montana: 


BUTTE DISTRICT.! 





Manganese 5 to 35 per 
cent largely more than 
30 cent iron and 


Manganese 5 to 35 per cent, 
largely more than 20 per 


Manganese 35 per cent. cent silica less than 30 


less than 20 per cent 
silica. 
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Re- | tional 
of serves | reserve 














depos- | (tons). | in pros- 
its. pect. 
di gated del dewanhobies dene at pikinee 
PHILIPSBURG DISTRICT.? 
sees sna canesemanentstiannaace scat nieces nsatantintaeinigaencicteenieett 
25 | 130, 000 | 350,000 | 19 56,000 | 230, 000 | celina | Weeedden | Luicdene 
OTHER DISTRICTS.® 
1 100 | eos | 2 70 | ioe | 1| 1,80 | eh 
1 Authority: J. T. Pardee. Number of deposits examined 1916-17: 62. Work 
concluded: Rerast, 1917. Number of deposits examined less than 50 tons: * * * 


Remarks: All recorded deposits of oxide ores examined; estimate does not include 
large deposits of carbonate ore, 35 to 38 per cent of manganese. 

2 Authority: J.T. Pardee. Number of deposits examined 1916-1918: 25, Work 
concluded: ¢ ctober, 1918. Number of deposits examined lessthan 50tons: * * * 
“Tien: J. T. Pardee. Number of nm gee examined 1916-17: 4. Work con- 
cluded: 1917. Number of deposits examined less than 50 tons: 1. Remarks: Madi- 
son County. 

That shows of high-grade ores, as I have heretofore advised 
the Senate, only 2,800 tons, when, as a matter of fact, 166,650 
tons have since been shipped. It shows only 400,000 tons of 
ores from 5 te 35 per cent containing more than 20 per cent 
of silica and less than 30 per cent of iron, and none whatever 
from 5 to 35 per cent containing more than 30 per cent of iron 
and less than 20 per cent of silica. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, will the Senator 
tell me who made this survey, who compiled this information? 
It is very interesting. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. From what source I get this? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I get it from the American Mining 
Congress, but the figures are the figures of the Geological 
Survey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Has the Senator any information 
as to the reserves? Has any estimate been made of them? 
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° 
Yes; I am going to furnish that 


-_- 


Mr: WALSH of Montana. 
to the Senator. 

In view of the statement made by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey to the effect that the committee was compelled to take the 
action it did because it did not have these facts before it, of 
course that is no reason why the Senate, now being fully advised 
about the matier, should fellow the committee. But the fact 
about the matter is that these facts were all canvassed and 
diseussed before the Finance Committee, ag will appear from 
the following colloquy. Mr. Potts, who collaborated in the prep- 
aration of the information which I.am now giving. the Senate, 
testifying upon the subject before the Senate committee, was 
interrogated as follows: 

Senator McLgwawn. Are these reports equally accurate in respect of 
oil reserves? 

Mr, Ports; I eould not tell you that, Senator. 

Senator CurTis, From what I hear, { think they: are. 

The CHAIRMAN. I have a theory that 60 or 70 per cent of the Gov- 
ernment publications are worthless. 

Senator Smoor. We were told 12 years ago that there was only coal 
enough int the United States te last 33 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. I know that large numbers of these pamphiets are 
renwaee to me with letters of indignation by constituents. in Penn- 
sylv. . 

The fact about the matter is that—the controversy thus wag- 
ing before the Finance Committee—the matter was called to the 
attention of the director of the survey, who sent the following 
letter to the committee: 

In calling attention to the small estimate of high-grade manganese 
ore in the Butte district, 2,800 tons (p. 1690), Mr. Potts quotes from a 
letter of Albert J. Seligman to the effect that 71,000 tons of manganese 
ore were produced by his company in 1918 and 63,000 tons in 1920. 
Mr. Potts admitted in conference with Mr. Hewitt that he was ignorant 
of the fact that these quantities represent not high-grade manganese 


ere but low-grade oxide ore which had to be milled to yield a shipping . 


concentrate. This material was 
low-grade material as figured by 
table of reserves. 

The director also said, in the hearing before the Finance 
Committee, page 2007: . 

Considering the reception given the charges by the Senate Committee, 
I suggest that Mr. Potts be given an opportunity to retract that charge. 

It was apparently the Director of the Survey and not Mr. 
Potts who was in error concerning the character of the ore 
shipped by the Butte Copper & Zinc Co., te which reference has 
been made: 


The affidavit of Albert J. Seligman, president of the Butte Copper 
& Zine Co., the shipper of the ore, fully impeaches the statement of the 
Director of the Survey where he says Mr. Potts’s “ charges arise out 
of very superficial examination of and careless reference to publications.” 

The affidavit of Mr. Seligman shows that no low-grade ore 
was shipped by his company at all, and that every ton that was 
shipped was of the high-grade, carbonate ore. 

1 read from the affidavit of Mr. Seligman, to which reference 
wis made. I may say here that I have had the pleasure of very 
intimate acquaintance with Mr. Seligman for 30 years» and any 
statement he makes I would accept without serious question, 
only bearing in mind always that these statements are made 
by gentlemen who are interested in securing the high rates for 
which they ask. I read; 

Albert J. Seligman, of 61 Broadway, New York City, being first duly 
sworn, deposes and says: That he is the president of the Butte Copper 
& Zinc Co., and is the author of a letter referred to in the last para- 
graph of page 2100 of the hearings before the Committee on Finance 
on -the proposed tariff of 1921, Schedule No. 3. 

He further avers that he read the statement of Mr. Hewett to the 
effect that shipments of manganese ore from the Butte Copper & 
Zine Co.’s property in 1918 and 1920 were not high-grade ore but low- 
grade oxide ore which have been milled and concentrated. The affiant 
avers that this statement recited by Mr. Hewett is absolutely and un- 


equivocably untrue. The exact tonnage of ore shipped by the Butte 
Copper & Zine Co. was as follows: 


art of the estimated 400,000 tons of 
, Pardee and which appears in the 


Not one ton of ore was concentrated. 
grade manganese carbonate ore. 


The letter to which reference is made in this affidavit is as 
follows: 


Every ton shipped was high- 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9, 1922. 
Mr. Grores OTIS SMITH, 


Director United States Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 


DAR Sir; A great injustice has been inadvertently done in the state- 
ments made in paragraph 3, page 2100, of the tariff hearings, sched- 
ule 3, metals and manufactures of, in reference to the sfipments of 
Manganese carbonate ores from the Butte Copper & Zine Co.’s mines, 
during the years 1918 and 1920, and I am sure you will be glad to 
make correction of this evident error. 

As I am president of the company and can vouch for all of the facts, 
I beg to state that all of the ore shipped was a high-grade manganese 
carbonate called rhodochrosite, and that not qa pound of thé ore was 
concentrated, it having been shipped in the raw state to practically 
of the large ferromanganese manufacturers of the Middle West and 
cast. 


All the above ore was high-grade ore shipped from a deposit which 
your departmert had credited with 


rr containing only 2,800 tons of high- 
e ore, 


Will you not kindly send a letter to the Finance Comniittee correct- 
ing this statement, and inasmuch as the matter is to be decided within 
&, dag or so, 1 would ask you to kindly give it your immediate atten- 

on. 

Yours very truly, 
, Burrs Corres & Zinc Co., 
ALBERT J. SELIGMAN. 


The letter of the director of the survey with reference to 
the matter was referred to, and I ask that it be printed in the 
Record as a part of my remarks, without taking the time of 
the Senate to read it. 

There being no objection, the letter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unitep Sratps GroLocicaL Survey, 
Orrics oF THs DIRECTOR, 
Washington, March @, 1922. 
Hon. Porter J. McCumsBer, 
Chairman Finance Committee, United States Senate. 


My Degar Spyator: My attention has been called to a statement 
which appears en page 2100 of the tariff hearings, Schedule 3, being a 
quotation frem. certain comments made by me in a communication to 
the chairman of the Tariff Commission. These detailed comments 
were of the nature of a reply to certain charges made before your 
committee, and while intended te clarify the matter of the domestic 
reserves of manganese ore, contained, unfortunately, an inexplicable 
blunder, which unintentionally does injustice to a well-recognized large 
reserve of high-grade manganese ore at Butte. The statements now 
made by the Anaconda Copper Mining Ce. and Mr. A. J. Seligman are 
not necessary to set this matter right in my mind, since the same 
figures of ore shipments for 1918 are already on record with the 
Geological Survey, being confidentially reported early im 1919 by the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

There is no question but that there are large deposits of mamga- 
nese carbonate ore in the Butte district, and the importance of those 
carbonate ores in the Emma mine at Butte was, in fact, recognized in 
1917 at the time of the study of this district by Mv. Pardee, a geolo- 
gist of this survey; but at that time no tonnage estimate was 
as possible, although the high quality of these ores was stated in the 
survey’s report, “Manganese at Butte, Mont.,” published in April, 
1918; and later in the same year the table of manganese ore reserves 
in the United States specifically states that the estimate of the ton- 
nage given “does not include large deposits of carbonate ore 35 to 38 
per cent of manganese.” 

The paragraph in the hearings to which attention has been called 
(bottom of page 2100 and top of page 2101) seems to be in error in 
its mention of concentration of low-grade oxide ore. The fact weil 
known to Mr. Hewett and Mr. Pardee and, in fact, to all of us who 
kept in touch with the subject during the search for manganese ores 
is that large bodies of high-grade carbonafe manganese ore exist in 
the Emma mine at Butte and were being mined in 1918. However, in 
showing up what seemed to me Mr. Potts’s unfairness in handling the 
survey's reports, Mr. Hewett himself seems to have confused concen- 
trated low-grade oxide ore with these shipments from the Emma mine. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Hewett is now im the field in Nevada, but rather 
than wait for his explanation of whafnow appears to me a careless 
statement, due possibly to the fact fhat the detailed comment appear- 
ing on pages 2 to 2100 was prepared by Mr. Hewett last October 
on the eve of his leaving the city on a field trip, I am now submittia 
this correction and if I hear anything to modify this explanation 
will later inform you. 

Finally, to show the unintentional character of what now seems a 
misstatement permit me to quote the concluding pareerar® of my let- 
ter of October 7, also addressed to Doctor Page (see p. 2097 of hear- 
ings). In this letter, written only a day later than the submission 
of the other comment, I made a statement which in my opinion is 
absolutely correct and does not need the change of a single word. 
This brings out the essential fact that the large shipments from the 
Emma mine in 1919 and 1920 were of a wholly different character 
from the 2,800 tons of high-grade oxide estimated by the Geological 
Survey. 

On The same page in an earlier paragraph Mr. Potts reiterates his 
reference to the 2,800 tons of high-grade ore in the Butte district, with 
which he compares a many times larger tonnage of ore shipped from 
the same district, not_specifying, however, the kind of ore so shipped, 
the survey’s distinction fin its estimates tween oxide and carbonate 
ores being either unnoticed by Mr. Potts, as he stated to Mr. Hewett, 
or disregarded by him in his very plain purpose to discredit the United 
States Geological Survey. 

Yours very truly, 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 7 

Mr. STANLEY. I see a statement on page 1641 of the hear- 
ings, by Mr. Dette, representing Crocker Bros. He sai: 


Even under the stimulus of war necessity and high prices domestic 
production furnished only a small part of our total needs, and that 
only by a sacrifice in quality of the smelted product. 

Senator La FotLerrs. What is the total consumption? 

Mr. Derre. About 300,000 tons, I should say, normally. 

It is safe to say that the steel trade must depend for all time on 
foreign ores or foreign ferromanganese for at least 90 per cent of its 
requirements, ‘The propesed duty of 1 cent per pound content, or 
about $11.20 per long ton on average ores, would be merely a subsidy 
to one or two ore producers. We recommend that manganese ores be 
taxed not more than $1 per ton for ores containing 45 per cent man- 
ganese and over. 


Does the Senator agree in that statement, as to the relative 
amount of ores necessary to import,. considering the quality of 


Grorew Otts SMITH. 
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the ore? I have not heard all of the argument but I think that 
is very vital if true. . 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator call my attention 
again to the essential feature of that? 

Mr. STANLEY. He states, in the first place, that of the 
300,000 tons normal production 90 per cent must come from 
foreign importations, and that, in the second place, the quality 
of the domestic ore is not comparable to that of the imported 
ore; that we must import the foreign ore to mix with the do- 
mestic ore in any event. The vital thing is that we only pro- 
duce, Mr. Dette claims, one-tenth of our total consumption of 
this product. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My attention was directed to that, 
and I supposed I had covered it. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not want the Senator to repeat what 
he has already said. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator should bear in mind 
that this is a party who is producing ferromanganese. He 
says: 

It is safe to say that the steel trade must depend for all time on 
foreign ores or foreign ferromanganese for 90 per cent of its articles. 

I showed that during the war the domestic supply was actu- 
ally furnishing 46.6 per cent of the total consumption, and that 
there is not the slightest indication anywhere of the exhaustion 
of any of the mines from which these supplies were drawn, 
and many mines have been opened up that have never been 
brought to the producing stage, because of the subsequent drop- 
ping of the price. He continues: : 


The proposed duty of 1 cent Ee pound content, or about $11.20 per 
long ton on average ores, would be merely a subsidy to one or two 
ore producers. 7 


I have called attention to the fact that the number of ship- 
pers actually shipping in 1918 was 408, and the statement to | 
which the Senator has invited my attention is to the effect that 
this would mean a subsidy to one or two ore producers. 

Mr. STANLEY. I would like to call attention to a subsequent 
statement, as given on page 1641: 

The domestic supplies are limited, inferior in quality, and far from | 
consuming points, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So far as the supply is concerned 
I have been devoting my attention to that, but I am going now 
to address myself particularly to the Montana supplies, and 
then to the Minnesota supplies, which are the two known sources | 
of great supply. That is the kind of testimony, apparently, 
upon which the committee was acting. 

Mr. STANLEY. Is it the Senator’s contention that we can 
produce approximately at the same cost that is paid for im- | 
ported ores; that is, with a reasonable difference for a reason- 
able import duty, enough to supply the needs of the iron | 
industry in this country? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have no doubt we could supply 
the iron industry entirely in this country. Just exactly what 
duty would be necessary to make it worth while developing 
these properties I have not undertaken to figure out. 

Touching the Montana supplies, the following is a summary 
of the situation so far as Montana is concerned: 

MANGANESE IN MONTANA. 

Montana was not regarded as a manganese producing State | 
until the war demand for this mineral and the cutting off of | 
importation of manganese from foreign countries made possible | 
the development of the deposits within the State. In 1918- | 
19 Montana supplied nearly two-thirds of the total domestic 
production of manganese ore. 

One of the surprises of the war period was the large production of | 


| was entirely overlooked as a source of the metal. 





Manganese ore in Montana. In 1917 the production in the Philips- 
burg district so greatly increased that Montana jumped far ahead of 
the other States producing manganese ore. Apparently because the | 
carbonate of manganese was new to the ore trade, the bodies of rhodo- 
chrosite at Butte, which are among the largest and most valuable 
sources of manganese in the country, were overlooked for several 
months after the mining of the oxide ores had begun. In 1918 a 
further increase in output was made at Philipsburg, and Butte, having 
begun the mining of its rhodochrosite bodies, became, next to Philips- 
burg, the most productive district in the United States. Although man- 
ganese minerals are known in several other mining districts in Mon- 
tana, only a small production has so far been made elsewhere than at 
Butte and Philipsburg. Montana supplied during 1917 and 1918 
nearly two-thirds of the total domestic production of manganese ore 
and nearly one-sixth of the amount of the domestic production and 
imports. Most of this product was smelted to ferromanganese for use 
in making steel. At the rate of 3 tons of ore to 1 ton of alloy * * * 
Montana would have yielded an amount sufficient to manufacture 
15,000,000 tons of steel. In 1919 mE a a nearly half of the 
total output in the United States, (J. E. Pardee, Bulletin 725-C, 
U. 8. Geological Survey, 1921.) 


In all of their earlier reports the United States Geological 
Survey have completely ignored Montana’s manganese reserves, 
and even in their latest report, above referred to, they credit 
the Butte district with having a reserve tonnage of only 2,800 | 
tons, notwithstanding the fact that this district has shipped | 


since 1918 166,650 tons of ore containing 35 per cent or more 
of manganese. 

The two properties in Montana that have shipped the 
largest amount of ores are the Emma mine, owned by the Butte 
Copper & Zinc Co., and the Algonquin mine, owned by the Phil- 
ipsburg Mining Co. 

The last-named company owns— 

Sixty mining claims, en 17 of which manganese was found on the 
surface; it is the only company in the Philipsburg district that has 
done extensive development work. They have expended $600,000 in 
areorns. the property. Their latest estimate to the Internal- 
Revenue Bureau was 1,000,000 tons of ore, averaging 35 per cent or 
better of oxidized manganese. This estimate was made on a prob- 
able depth of manganese of that character of 4 feet. Since then 
one of the shafts has reached a depth of 570 feet, with ore of as high 
grade as any heretofore found. A reasonable tonnage estimate would 
be 2,000,000 tons of oxidized ore. The carbonate ores (rhodochrosite) 
no doubt extend to great depths and probably contain an ae or 

reater tonnage. (Statement of J. HB. Meyer, president Philipsburg 

ining Co., Apr. 18, 1922.) 

The Butte Copper & Zinc Co.’s properties at Butte are large 
producers of rhodochrosite (pink manganese). At the request 
of the Government in 1918 this company concentrated all its 
efforts toward the rapid extraction of manganese, of which it 
had very large quantities developed. They produced and 
shipped over 71,000 tons of manganese in 1918. Their ore is a 
carbonate, rich in manganese, low in silica, and adapts itself 
readily to treatment at a low cost. The ore runs about 38 per 
cent manganese, 7 per cent silica. 

It is very difficult to give accurate estimates of the manganese ore 
deposits, e have in our preperty many hundreds of thousands of 
tons of ore developed and probable, and throughout the district the 
condition prevails that at depth the manganese deposits are wider and 
richer. e history of the Butte districts is ome of continuous de- 
velopnrent to great depth, and it is fair to assume that in our manga- 
nese properties the same conditions will prevail, (A. J. Seligman, presi- 
dent Butte Copper & Zinc Co., Feb. 14, 1921.) 

In their sworn statement this company states that they have 
a proved tonnage of 200,000 tons of 37 per cent ore, with a pos- 
sible tonnage of this grade of 880,000 tons. 

The William A. Clark properties in the Butte district have 
large showings of manganese. In the Ancient Mine manganese 
ore occurs to a depth of more than 500 feet, and from 30 to 40 
feet in width. This ore averages 48 per cent manganese, in the 
form of rhodochrosite. 


It is difficult to estimate the ore in sight in the Travona 


roperty. 
It would amount to several hundred thousand tons. 


It is fair to as- 


| sume that it will extend in depth at least 500 feet additional, and per- 


haps more. There is one claim belonging to me that lies east of the 
Ancient claim which evidently contains this same body of ore. (Letter 
from William A. Clark, former United States Senator, July 16, 1919.) 

Bodies of manganese ore and of manganiferous material that may be 
eapable of beneficiation are found in several of the mining districts. 
Their distribution coincides in general with that of the ores of silver, 
lead, zinc, but small amounts of manganese and manganiferous ores 
are found in some areas that have not produced the other metals. 
(P. 145, United States Geological Survey Bulletin 725—C.) 


BUTTE DISTRICT. 


Since the report in 1918— 
mining developments have shown that some of the mines contain bodies 


| of manganese ore that are formed on the same grand scale as the other 


ore deposits of this famous district. These deposits consist of rhodo- 
chrosite, the carbonate of manganese, a mineral that until late in 1917 

(P. 174 U. 8. G. 8. 
Bul., 725-—C.) 


During 1918, the value of rhodochrosite having been demonstrated, 
the production of manganese ore at Butte rapidly increased. In fact, 
in that year the output of this district was about three times as 
great as that of California, next to Montana the most productive 
State, and nearly seven times as great as that of Virginia, formerly 
the principal manganese-producing State in the country. (P. 175 U. 8, 
G. 8. Bul., 725-C.) 

The reserve of high-grade oxide ore was probably depleted more or 
less during 1918, but only a small part of the low-grade material has 


| been removed. The quantity of rhodochrosite ore reported as actually 


developed early in November, 1918, was more than 125,000 tons. To 
this reserve should be added an unknown and presumably very large 
amount in prospect. In addition the lodes contain an almost unlimited 
quantity of low-grade material consisting of the carbonate and silicate 
of manganese, and quartz * * *,. This constitutes a reserve from 
which the country’s needs might be largely supplied. With improve- 
ment in the methods of reduction much of it might even become valu- 
able under ordinary conditions. * * * The “Butte manganese de- 
posits possess the advantage of being large and economically mined. 
Most of them can be developed and the ore removed without additions 
to the workings needed to exploit the ores of the other metals. With 
abundant facilities available for concentrating the ore and making ferro- 
alloys the operators are in a position to take advantage of any favor- 
able market without _y. Although Butte is rather: far from the 
principal steel-manufacturing centers of the country, it will therefore 
probably be profitable to mine manganese in this district for some time 
to come or until trade conditions revert to what they were before the 
war. (P. 176 U. 8. G. 8. Bul., 725-C,) 


The manganiferous deposits of Butte are parts of the quartz 
lodes that have been mined chiefly for zinc and silver. Man- 
ganese minerals are widely distributed, both horizontally and 
vertically; but are comparatively scarce in the copper district. 
As a rule, this mineral—rhodochrosite—forms a very consid- 
erable part of the vein matter, and is generally mixed with 
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quartz, sulphide, and so forth. In places, however, rhodochro- 
site forms large, practically unmixed bodies similar to the 
shoots of zinc and silver ores. The total. vertical range of the 
rhodochrosite bodies is at least 2,000 feet. 

* * * Oxidized material that carries from 12 per cent to 35 per 
cent of manganese forms a large part of the lodes. * * * Most of 
the manganiferous deposits carry noteworthy amounts of silver, lead 
or zinc, and several are fairly rich in iron, (Pp. 176, 177, Bul. 725-C, 

In 1918 the Anaconda Copper Co. built at Great Falls, Mont., 
an electric smelter capable of making 90 tons of ferromanganese 
a day and designed to utilize chiefly the rhodochrosite ore from 
Butte. This plant was completed in time to run only a short 
period before the sudden decline in the market, and the smelter 
has since been closed and the mining of this ore in Montana 
practically suspended. The Anaconda Copper Co. has suffered 
an enormous loss in this venture, which loss it will not be able 
to recover unless it is possible for them to utilize their man- 
ganese ore. This, in addition to the slump in the copper 
market, has caused this company that employs thousands of 
men to suffer severe financial loss. 

Bulletin 725-C of the United States Geological Survey de- 
scribes 22 deposits in Montana, and says: 

The deposits described are typical and illustrative of the poimae 
burg district. Several mines not described for lack of sufficient de- 
tailed information are equally worthy. Several claims from which no 


shipments have been made contain promising outcrops and prospective 
reserves of considerable size. (P. 157.) 


The deposits described are known as: 


Coyle mine, Climax mine, Trout mine 
Gem mine, West Algonquin, Bernard, 


Gem mine, Poca- 
hontas. ttle ‘Horton, Headlight, 
N. G. Group, Wenger No. 2, Sharktown, Bryant mine, Cliff mine, White 
Horse, Scratch Awl, True Fissure, Saunders, Marie, Redemption. 

Forty-seven individuals and corporations claim a loss totaling 
$453,533.83 in developing manganese properties during the war, 
according to the records of the War Minerals Relief Commission. 
The total investment in these properties will be a complete loss 
unless a protective tariff is given which will permit the resump- 
tion of production. : 

Montana mining men have an investment of more than 
$2,000,000 in the manganese industry of the State, all of which 
is in jeopardy unless they are permitted to operate their prop- 
erties, which is impossible in competition with foreign manga- 
nese and without a compensatory tariff. 

Bulletin 725-C of the survey, which is quoted extensively in 
this report, discusses only generally the properties in the Butte 
district, the most important of which are the properties of the 
Butte Copper & Zinc Co. and the William A. Clark properties, 
upon which we have reports from the companies themselves. 

Mr. President, I will undertake to say that no one can read 
the record and have any doubt about the adequacy of the 
supplies in our country.’ There is little excuse for the conten- 
tion that this particular commodity should be excepted from the 
operation of the general principle which it is declared has 
governed in the preparation of the bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, may I ask the Sen- 
ator a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have been very much interested 
in the Senator’s statement about the quantity of manganese ore 
in the Montana district, but I have not yet had a reply to my 
question as to an estimate of the total reserve in those districts. 
The Senator has read several statements of estimates of the dif- 
ferent mine owners. Has there been a compilation of all the 
estimates of the different mines and the grades of the ores? 
Does the Senator believe that there are 3,000,000 tons of man- 
ganese in the Montana district? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would not hesitate to say that 
there are three times three million tons in the Butte district, 
not to speak about the Philipsburg and other districts of the 
State. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Senator believe a tariff 
rate of 1 cent per pound is necessary to produce it, and is he in 
favor of that rate? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am not discussing rates. I am 
contending, and contending only, that there is no excuse what- 
ever on the other side of this Chamber, professing to frame 
a tariff bill intended for the protection of American industry 
and to promote the development of American industries, for 
putting this item on the free list. The matter of rates some 
one else besides myself can handle. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Then I take it the Senator is not 
in favor of a duty on manganese? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What is the difference what I am 
in favor of? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator has been arguing in 
favor of the large deposits of manganese and in favor, I think, 


Alossaeie 


| that great product. 


of the duty that has been proposed by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. NicHotson]. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have been endeavoring to show, 
and simply to show, that the excuse which is offered here for 
putting this product upon the free list, in violation of what is 
professed to be the principle upon which the bill is founded, 
has no justification whatever. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am not convinced that the Sen- 
ator has shown that there is sufficient manganese ore in the 
country to supply the demand for any number of years. If his 
claims are based upon the estimates of mine owners, we have 
the statement of the Director of the Geological Survey, who, 
while he admits deposits, still adheres to his statement, even in 
his letter in which he revised his former statement, that there 
are not sufficient deposits in this country to supply the industry 
for any number of years. 

I want to put this question to the Senator fairly, and I know 
he wants to be fair and is fair. The American Mining Congress 
have been very insistent that on all of these alloys—on mag- 
nesite, ferrosilicon, fluorspar, and manganese—there should be a 
high duty. If their estimates and their hopes are not finally 
realized, what will be the result of a duty of $20 a ton on man- 
ganese? It has not been shown that over 300,000 tons have 
been produced in any year. Suppose those estimates are not 
realized ; will it not be placing a great burden on the productive 
industries of the country? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, beyond question it will 
increase the cost of producing steel. Of course that is what the 
Senator has a tariff for, is it not? That is what we have been 
arguing, that he is burdening the industries of the country 
with all these high duties. I am very glad to know that the 
Senator is a convert. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Of course it is the policy of the 
party to put a duty on any foreign manufactured product which 
can be produced and manufactured in this country; but as I said 
to the Senator, and I fairly stated the position of the committee, 
the committee were of the opinion, with all the information be- 
fore them, that there was not a sufficient supply or sufficient 
quantity or quality of manganese in this country, and, therefore, 
the duty would not have the effect of increasing the domestic 
supply. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, E would like to ask the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey if he feels that the Finance Committee 
made as thorough an investigation of the supply of manganese in 
this country as the Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
which appointed a special committee to investigate the matter, 
and which, after spending somethirmg like four months in making 
a special investigation, recommended a duty of 1 cent a pound? 

I want to say to the Senator from New Jersey that we do not 
think in the West that we have started to develop that wonderful 
country out there. One of the most marvelous developments has 
taken place there that the country has ever seen. I want to 
say to the Senator that we have placed a duty on steel that 
protects steel clear to San Francisco against Belgium, and yet 
we will hear arguments upon the floor of the Senate to the effect 
that there must be a dead line drawn so far as the West is con- 
cerned; that they can not come any farther than Chicago with 
If we develop the West it will make a mar- 
ket for manufactured products. 

I beg the pardon of the Senator from Montana for taking his 
time——. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
tor from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. All this talk about a dead line, so far as the 
West is concerned, and then permitting a duty on everything 
that earries it out to the Pacific coast, is hardly fair to the great 
West. If that part of the country is to be developed to its full- 
est greatness, we must be given an opportunity to furnish our 
products to the country. If we can be given that duty and ean 
develop manganese in the West, it will mean something like 
$10,000,000 in freight rates to the railroads alone. It will give 
us a chance to live out there, and we shall not have to pay the 
exorbitant prices we are paying now, which are much more than 
any product can bear to be carried to market. 

If the principle of protection is right, it is right all the way 
round; and if it is wrong, it is wrong all the way round. We 
might just as well meet it in that light and in the spirit of fair- 
ness. I beg the pardon of the Senator from Montana for having 
taken so much of his time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I think myself ex- 
eeedingly unfortunate that I have been unable to make a more 
favorable impression upon the mind of the Senator from New 
Jersey, who I thought was going to consider the matter in an 
open-minded way, and yet he proceeds to tell the Senate, not- 
withstanding all that has been represented here, that the United 


I am very glad to yield to the Sena- 
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States has never succeeded in producing more than 300,000 
tons of manganese in any one year. I have put into the Recorp 
figures showing that in the year 1918 there were produced in 
this country of ores containing more than 35 per cent of 
manganese 305,869 tons. The Senator from New Jersey seems 
to be disposed to disregard and to throw into the dump any ores 
that do not contain more than 35 per cent manganese. The 
same figures—and they are from the Geological Survey report 
for 1921—disclose that in addition to the 805,869 tons of high- 
grade manganese we produced 916,163 tons of manganese ores 
containing from 10 to 35 per cent; and that we produced, in 
addition to that, 252,615 tons of ores containing from 5 to 10 
per cent, an aggregate of 1,474,647 tons, as against 300,000 tons, 
as the Senator from New Jersey understands. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator from Montana knows 
that I wish to be accurate. I was quoting from the Summary 
of Tariff Information, which relates to the ferromanganese 
ere which is proposed to be protected under the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. NicHoLson]. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is evading the ques- 
tion. All manganese ores are put on the free list, and all man- 
ganese ores to which reference has been made here are used in 
the production of ferromanganese, whether they are high grade 
or low grade. If they are low grade they have got to be con- 
centrated, that is all. So far as the manganese is concerned, 
the content is exactly the same whether it is high or low. Mr. 
President, that is all I eare to say about the Montana supply 
of manganese. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Montana one other question. Has the Senator figured out 
the ad valorem equivalent of 1 cent a pound on this commodity? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have not. As I have stated, I 
am not concerning myself with the specific rate of duty; I am 
protesting against putting this commodity wpon the free list 
upon the contention that it is not an industry that is worthy 
of development because of the inconsequential supply and the 
inferior character of the ore. 

Now, Mr. President, I promised the Senate that I would 
refer—and I intended to refer—to the magnificent supply of 
eres which the State of Minnesota commands. I would leave 
that for the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kerrzeege], 
whe is interested in this subject, but I do not see him in the 
Chamber at this time. In view of his absence, I am going to 
eall attention to these deposits. They were told about before 
the Committee on Finance by Mr. Crosby, of Duluth, of that 
State, as follows: 


Mr. Crossy. In order to get myself properly before the committee, 1 
will state*that I am*a discoverer and explorer of minerals on the Min- 
nesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin ranges and elsewhere. By exploring 
is meant the proving of tonnages and grades to determine its mer- 
chantability, by the use of power-driven churn and diamond drills. I 
have had an experience of over a quarter of a century and am one of 
the pioneers of the Mesabi and Cuyuna Ranges. The Mesabi is an 
iron-ore bearing range; the Cuyuna Range is known as an iron range, 
but a considerable portion of the ore from this district carries manga- 
nese and has been of considerable economic importance for its manga- 
nese content in steel making. 

Since the discovery of the Cuyuna iron and manganese range there 
has been about 2,800 holes drilled, differing in depth from 60 to 1,000 
feet. Of those 2,800 holes I have personally drilled 700. I have 
drilled something like 20 properties. Eight of those properties have 
become producers of manganese-bearing ore and helped to furnish the 
—— that was used in the steel manufacture during the war 
period. . 

During the year 1918 there were 860,000 tons of this material 
shipped from the Cuyuna Range— 


There were 860,000 tons of it!— 


to the steel industry in this country and used in the manufacture of 
stee! ; and, in addition to that, there were 305,000 tons of what we call 
high-grade manganese ore running 40 per cent or better. This higher 
grade of manganese came from different localities, more especially from 

utte and Phillipsburg, Mont., and from Virginia and Taeane The 
balance of the tonnage was distributed over a large area, and about 30 
States were represented. 

It has been stated by witnesses here—and I simply am amazed 
at the statements they have made—that there are no reserve tonnages 
of manganese ore in this country. As a matter of fact, we will prove 
to you in a_ brief that will be presented by Mr. Charles W. Potts, 
based upon Government reports and reports of producers of this mate- 
rial, who have made explorations of their deposits and measured the 
tonnages and the grades, etc., that there are 36,000,000 tons of ferrugi- 
nous mapganese ore in reserve; that there are over 20,000,000 tons of 
high-grade manganese ore that runs over 40 per cent ready to be mined 
and shipped to the steel manufacturers, 


Mr. Crosby continues: 


I do not believe it is necessary for me to dwell upon where the man- 
ganese that has been used up to 1914 came from, because you are all 
familiar with that. But J will state that most of it came from Brazil 
the Caucasus, and India. It is true that this ore has been the chie 
source of supply that steel makers have used generally in the manufac- 
ture of steel. It comes, perhaps, in larger deposits. owever, the grade 
is no higher than our best domestic ores. 

The domestic cre producers rose to the emergency during the war 
i a + that would have been quite impossible to have 

le otherwise, 
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I personally spent, in trying to produce for ‘war purposes, $1,450,000 
in the development of mines in Minnesota, and I wish to state that this 
money will be almost a total loss to me unless the producers of manga- 
uése ore in this country are protected. 

I have read the report of the Tariff Commission on the subject of 
manganese-ore reserves and know the tonnages of manganese-bearing 
ores and the grades that have been accredited to this gangs, by the 
United States Geological Survey, series 121. Based on the knowledge 
I have of the Cuyuna Range, gained through years of experience, these 
estimates do not fully ie: either the actual tonnages or the 
proper classification of grades of this district. 

Acoerdiey to the reports issued by the Geological Survey, there are 
only 13,628,000 tons of ma ese-bearing ore, containing 5 to 35 
per cent manganese, in the district. No figures are given for any addi- 
tional reserve in p. This report seriously minimizes the impor- 
tance of manganese-bearing ores of the Cuyuna Range, for the fellowing. 
reasons : 

That the actual tonnage fs greater than claimed, There were 24 mines 
on the Cuyuna Range that were producing or preparing to produce 
manganese-bearing ore in 1918. I can name two out of this group that 
contain more ore than the Geological Survey says exists in the whole 
district. The Sagamore contains 11,000,000 tons ; the Ida May, 4,000,000. 
The proved tonnage of Cuyuna Range is 36,000,000 tons. This ‘eon- 
stitutes the actual tonnage of manganese-bearing ores included in the 
classification of foxvgginoes manganese ores and manganiferous iron 
ores containing 5 to 35 per cent manganese, of which the balance of the 
mineral constituent is iron ore. 

A fact generally overlooked by the Geological Survey and the Bureau 
of Mines, that is to say, they take it into consideration, but wien they 
present their totals of reserves they do not mention it, is that 5 per 
cent manganese ore, if it were contained with rock, would be of little 
avail as a mineral, but is quite valuable if it is contained with tron ore. 
For instance, where manganese ore in the Cuyuna Range has 5 per cent 
manganese it has a constituent mineral which contains 50 to 55 per 
cent iron ore. Therefore, it becomes commercial in that way, and it is 
used in making high manganese pig. 


And of course one can readily understand that when manga- 
nese is found in association with iron ore it is very much more 
valuable and is commercial, even though the manganese con- 
tent is very low. 

The Government report minimizes the impertance of the eres of the 
Cuyuna Range by ignoring the grvtebin ore. There is an_ additional 
tonnage of probable ore not capable of definite calculation, but of cer- 
tain existence, which would undoubtedly increase the reserve tonnages 
to approximately 50,000,000 tons. 

That will be sufficient, Mr. President, to show the possibilities 
of Minnesota as a producer of magnesite ore. 

Mr. SMITH. From what page has the Senator been reading? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I Have been reading from pages 
1669, 1670, and 1671 of the hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. President, this bill can not be defended on the principle 
upon which it is asserted it is framed if this important com- 
modity, this infant industry, is not treated with the same con- 
sideration that is given to many items of much less importance 
in the bill. 

Mr. President, I desire my position with respect to the matter 
to be definitely understood. I believe that it is unwise to 
burden the industries of this country at this time and to increase 
the high cost of living by the imposition of the extraordinary 
duties which are provided for in the pending bill, and unless 
it undergoes modification, which I do net at all anticipate, [ 
ean not and will not give it my vote; indeed, as I have hereto- 
fore stated, I believe that it will work disaster to our country 
not only by reason of the fact that it will increase the cost of 
living—and that is the purpose of it—but because it will limit 
to a large extent our export trade, which is the life and sub- 
stance of the great agricultural industry of this country, and 
much of the mineral industry as well. I have spoken hereto- 
fore about the two great preducts of my State—wheat and cop- 
per. The industries engaged in producing those commodities 
can net thrive unless Europe is given an opportunity to Sell 
her products liberally in this country, so that they may have 
the means by which they can buy these great products of ours. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, the proposed duty on ferro- 
manganese and manganese ore is illustrative of the utter lack 
of any system underlying this bill. Of course, if, as contended by 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. GoopIne], protection is a blessed 
and beneficent thing, a kind of bonus derived from legislation, 
which makes nobody poor but makes everybody rich, in that 
event it would be a matter of small importance whether the 
duty were 1 cent a pound or $1 a pound upon ferromanganese 
or manganese ore, or anything else, because the importer would 
pay it and the domestic consumer would get the benefit of it. 
From a Democratic standpoint, however, Mr. President, as I 
see it, this duty is peculiarly indefensible. 

It has been stated here—and it is true, in a measure—that the 
largest consumer of manganese ore and of ferromanganese is 
the United States Steel Corporation, and necessarily so. I 
hold no brief, as everybody knews, for the Steel Corporation. 
We, however, should not be biased by any misdeeds of a single 
corporation engaged in an industry to the point that we are 
willing to injure the industry. There is a vast difference be- 
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tween the United States Steel Corporation and the steel 
industry. 

I know of no single industry more peculiarly indigenous to 
this soil than the production and the fabrication of iron and 
steel. The time is fast approaching when we shall consume the 
bulk of our agricultural products, when we shall make our wheat 
into bread, when we shall make our hides into leather, just as 
we now more than weave all our wool into cloth. I can see the 
day when few bales of cotton will leave this coast. We have 
7,000,000,000,000 tons of coal—twice as much as all the rest of 
the world possesses—mined at infinitely less cost than it can 
be produced anywhere else in the world. That coal can be 
converted into coke at a less cost and that coke and limestone 
and ore can be assembled at less cost than anywhere else in the 
world. 

We have brought to perfection the most costly and the most 
ponderous machinery for the fabrication of iron and steel. 
We can to-day make rails, structural shapes, beams, bars, gird- 
ers, tin plate, and an infinite number of agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery; we can build bridges, we can construct 
locomotive engines, we can weave wire cables cheaper than any 
other country in the world. The day is not far distant, under a 
wise and broad and liberal statesmanship, if this industry is 
given an opportunity—not fostered, not coddled, not subsidized, 
but unshackled—when our ships shall carry steel fabrications to 
every port in the world, and, returning, take your copper, your 
wheat, and a thousand and one other things. 

Iron, not gold, not silver, is to be the commodity that we are 
to trade for the things we need all over the world; and of. all 
the foolish and silly things, the most foolish and silly is this 
practice here, this fetish, of protection. It is not a belief in it; 
it is a superstition. It has ceased to be rational. You have 
abandoned the old idea of equalizing the cost of production; 
you have abandoned the old idea of infant industries, and you 
have slathered this thing all over everything and everybody— 
agriculture, horticulture, dairying, mining, manufactures, 
everything. 

Everybody must make everybody else rich. It would be 
absurd if it were not tragic; and it is an economic crime to 
weight and burden this great industry with petty duties on 
manganese, on the constituent elements of fire brick, on man- 
ganese ores; on this, that, or the other element that goes into 
the fabrication of steel. 

The sane, the rational, the democratic thing, is to give these 
great masters of the steel business, the steel kings of the 
world—by nature and by the beneficence of God they are the 
masters of this industry in all the world-—give them a chance, 
unshackle them, let them secure their raw materials, let them 
fabricate their various articles for the commerce of the world 
at as low cost as they fairly can, and then take from them 
every dfme of protection on the finished product, and the only 
thing that Burope will ever ship here will be a darning- 
needle, a pocketknife, or a razor. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, just a word. 

During the past year I have had a great many letters bearing 
upon this subject. I have quite a portion of my correspondence 
here. I do not intend to take the time of the Senate to discuss 
this matter at length. Many of these letters have been from 
the independent steel mills of the country. All of them are 
opposed to it. -The substance of these letters is to the effect 
that if this duty prevails it will add 25 cents a ton to the cost 
of steel, and one of these writers estimates that the total cost 
to the steel industry of the country would be not less than 
$10,000,000, and this to protect an industry engaged in the pro- 
duction of low-grade ore for the most part. Without any 
definite promise as to what is going to happen, it is said that 
there are millions and millions and millions of tons. If that 
fact is so well known, and it is of a grade of ore which can be 
profitably mined and reduced, I do not understand the need of 
this tremendously high tariff duty. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The Senator made the statement that this 
duty would add 25 cents a ton to the cost of steel. It takes 
only 16 pounds of manganese to make a ton of steel. We are 
looking for a duty of a cent a pound. As only 16 pounds of 
manganese is used to produce a ton of steel, where does the 
Senator get his 25 cents? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am not a steel man, but I 
am quoting the figures as given to me by the best steel men in 
the country. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I apprehend that that is true; they are 
good steel men; but I state to the Senator that only 16 pounds 
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of manganese is needed to produce a ton of steel, and the added 
cost, at a cent a pound, would not exceed 16 cents. 

Mr. POMBRENE. The difference between the Senator’s 
statement and my own is only nine pounds, or about one-third 
of the total, as I claim it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think I can explain the 
or between the statements of the two Senators. It is 
this: 

A duty is paid upon the manganese content, but in extracting 
and smelting it is never possible to get all of the manganese 
content out of the ore. Therefore, there is a sufficient amount 
of loss, so that I think you can add somewhat to the 16 cents 
and bring it up to 20 or 25 cents. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is probably the explanation, and I 
am obliged to the Senator for it. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption just at that point? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator knows more about the details 
of this business than I do; but, as I understand, the Senator 
from Montana stated that there are thirty or forty million tons 
of manganese-bearing ore in the Cuyuna Range, just as there 
are hundreds of millions of tons of self-fluxing ores—that is, ores 
containing limestone—in Alabama. As I understand—I may be 
wrong—this ore containing manganese is just like any other 
iron ore, except that in smelting that ore it is not necessary to 
purchase and mix ferromanganese with it, as you would do in 
the case of other ores. That ore, therefore, would only be the 
more valuable on account of the manganese content, and would 
certainly need no duty to develop it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I find on looking at this 
correspondence—I have not turned to the statutes to verify the 
statement—one of these writers tells me that the McKinley 
tariff on manganese ore was $6.72; under the Dingley tariff it 
was $4; and under the pending bill it would be $20 per ton. 
Why, after hearing some of the speeches which were made here 
I searcely know what to think of William McKinley. 

I lived in his district. I heard a great many of his speeches 
upon the tariff question. I was led to believe that he was a 
protectionist of protectionists. I am constrained to believe, 
however, that if the majority members of the Finance Commit- 
tee are Republicans to-day, then Wilkiam McKinley was a free- 
trade Democrat. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator will 
remember that President McKinley, in one of the last speeches 
that he made, intimated that the time had come when high 
duties ought not any longer to prevail, 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course our friends have long 
since passed the protection point of McKinley. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes, Mr. President. I want to correct 
the Senator to this extent: He says that was one of President 
McKinley’s last statements. That statement was made in his 
last speech at Buffalo, just before the assassin’s bullet struck 
him low; and then it ‘vas, and I think I quote his exact lan- 
guage, that he said: : . 

We can not expect always to sell and never to buy from foreign 
countries, 

To-day we have listened to a wonderfully eloquent address 
by the brilliant Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], in which 
he quoted from Democrats who said that we could not expect 
always to sell and never to buy. I wondered why he did not 
quote the words of McKinley in the Buffalo speech, which were 
substantially the same words that were used by some of these 
distinguished Democrats from whom the Senator from In- 
diana quoted. i 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator tell me 
whether, in the language that was used by President McKinley, 
he meant to say that we must always buy from the same coun- 
try to which we sell? ; 

Mr. POMERENE. Ob, no, Mr. President; and there was noth- 
ing in what I said that would indicate that I was trying to 
represent McKinley as so stating. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; the reason why I asked the Senator 
was because the argument to-day seemed to be along the line 
that we must always sell to the country from which we buy. 

Mr. POMEREND. Oh, I did not make any such statement as 
that. McKinley, whatever his earlier views may have been, 
when he became President and when he died had a mental vision 
as broad and as comprehensive as the country itself. Iam afraid 
that some of cur friends who have been discussing this tariff 
bill can see nothing at all except the interests of the very few 
who are specially interested in tariff rates, and perhaps some of 
them specially interested themselves in having particular rates 
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adopted ; and some of them have. advocated rates here under cir- 
cumstances that are no credit to the Senators themselves. 

Mr. President, I have here a letter which bears upon the sub- 
ject of the duty upon this ore, which I would like to have in- 
serted in the Recorp without reading. 

There being.no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxecorp, as follows: 

Aprit 2, 1921. 
CHAIRMAN WAYS AND MBANS COMMITTER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sir: In connection with ‘the preposed tariff legislation, we wish 
to be placed on record as opposing any increase in the tariff on ferro- 
manganese, ferrosilicon, ferrovanadium, ferrotungsten, or ferrochro- 
mium, or any increase in the tariff on the ores from which these ferro- 
alloys are produced. We particularly protest against any increase in 
the duty on ferromanganese. 

rau js a matter of vital interest to us as independent producers of 
steel. 

The selling price of ferromanganese, covering a peried of 10 years 
before the war, averaged about $47.50. It has recently been pronened 
that the duty on ferromanganese be increased by the sum of $44.80 
per ton—nearly a 100 per cent increase. 

Under the tariff act of 1897 ferromanganese was assessed $4 per ton, 
and under the act of 1909 it was assessed $2.50 per ton. As a revenue 
producer we would not object to a duty not exceeding the tariff act ef 
1897—that is, $4 per ten—but even in that event the American manu- 
facturers of ferromanganese sheuld be compelled to show by sworn 
statements if their cost of production is greater than the fer cost, 
after making due allowance for the ocean freight and other charges on 
the foreign product. 

Ferromanganese is produced in a blast furnace, and these blast fur- 
naces when not operating on ferromanganese can be utilized for the 
production of pig iron. * 

The surplus foreign products of ferromanganese, barred from the 
American market, would be sold in Europe at low figures, thus giving 
to the European steel manufacturers a distinct advantage in costs, 
thereby placing the American steel manufacturers at a disadvantage in 
the markets of the world where we all hope to sell our surplus products. 

Please note that the United States Steel Corporation and a few of 
the largest steel producers produce their own ferroma nese. This 
puts the smaller independent steel companies to a great disadvantage 
as compared with the United States Steel Corporation. 

The three or four ferromanganese producers in the United States 
are seeking a monopoly of the trade under a tariff which would elimi- 
nate all competition. Every one of the more than 400 active steel 
works in the United States would be affected. The entire steel in- 
dustry would be heavily taxed for the benefit of three or four interests. 

Ferromanganese, in any event, must be made from ore bought from 
distant parts, 

Government records will show that the average selling price of ferro- 
manganese in this country during the riod from 1908 to 1914, in- 
clusive, was only about $47 per ton. herefore, the protection which 
is proposed of $44.80 per ton would be a severe penalty to inflict on the 
United States consumers of ferromanganese. 

A tariff of $4 per ton, or 10 per cent, should easily cover all dif- 
ferences in cost. 

These selfish ferromanganese manufacturers are asking for a 100 
aad cent tariff duty and at the same time asking that manganese ere 

continued on the free list. 

Please further note that the records show that in the four Years 
from 1915 to 1918 practically all ef the imported ferromanganese was 
delivered to consumers at an average price of $118.18, plus about $4 
per ton freight, while in the same —- the average quotation for 
American ferromanganese was $202.83. 

We object to the proposed rate on the following grounds: 

1. That ft is excessive and ‘prohibitive and therefore would not 
produce a cent of revenue; that it would allow a small group of Ameri- 
can makers to monopolize this market and pocket the difierence due 
to this high tariff. 

2. Ferromanganese is profiuced in an ordinary blast furnace, which 
may be utilized for the production of pig iron when not operating on 
ferromanganese. ‘Therefore it can not be stated with any degree of 
truthfulness that this rate is needed to protect an industry, as the 
manufacture of ferromanganese is not in the true sense of the word 
an industry. ‘Therefore they are not entitled to a high rate of duty. 

As a means of revenue we would recommend a rate of not exceeding 
$4 per ton, and this amount, added to the eet ocean freight of 
about $4 per ton; would actually give to the American ferromanganese 
manufacturer a protection of about $8 per ton, which, in our opinion, 
is more than the difference between the actual cost of production of 
the average American and English ferromanganese furnaces. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before voting upon this 
subject, I think it fair for me to state, on behalf of the cornmit- 
tee, the thoughts which governed the majority of the committee 
in deciding to levy no rate against the importation of manga- 
nese ore. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, I would like to ask a 
question of the Senator from Ohio. Did I understand the Sen- 
ator from Ohio to say that if a duty of 1 cent a pound is added 
it means that the tariff is $20 a ton? Is that the statement the 
Senator made? 

Mr. POMERENE. That is the substance of what I said. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. In order that the question may be clearly 
understood, let us take ore containing 30 per cent manganese. 
Under the rate asked for here the rate would be $6 a ton, not 
$20 a ton. If the manganese content should be 35 per cent, it 
would be $7, not $40. I submit that that is not an exorbitant 
rate of duty to ask for, when you take into consideration the 
rates of duty that are afforded on the manufactured products, 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I do not wish to interrupt, 
but as I understood the Senator, the duty is a cent a pound 
on the manganese content, 
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Mr. NICHOLSON. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. That would amount te $25 a ton: on the 
ere. If they should bring manganese into this country con- 
taining one-half of 1 per cent, it would be practically nothing. 

Mr, NICHOLSON. It would be practically nothing. 

Mr. STANLEY. They would have to import that many 
more ‘tons of ore, 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. They would have to produce enough low- 
grade ore to make it 25. cents on the ton. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senators will kindly allow me, I 
will restate the reasons which actuated the majority of the 
committee in deciding that this is not an opportune time to 
levy a duty on manganese ore. 

First let it be remembered that all were agreed upon one 
proposition—that less than 1 cent per pound protection would 
be of no use whatever to the producers of manganese ore. The 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wr111s] indicated to-day that 
he might be in favor of a reasonable tariff upon the ore, but 
I think all agreed that if we were going to have protection at 
all it could not be less than 1 cent per pound upon the man- 
ganese content. So that had to be taken into consideration. 
The manganese content of the ore which is imported averages 
about 1 cent a pound. That means that the duty of 1 cent 
would be 100 per cent ad valorem. 

The next matter which was taken into .consideration by the 
committee was the fact that a majority of the majority believed 
that there was not a sufficient amount of manganese ore that 
could be worked profitably to last more than three or four or 
five or six years; no matter whether you say it is a couple 
of years or three years or five years, it was estimated that it 
was of very short duration. I am not passing judgment upon 
whether the members of the committee who took that view 
were right or wrong. I simply say that they were supported 
by the Tariff Commission and also by the Geological Survey, 
all holding that there is not a sufficient amount in the United 
States to last more than a few years. Nor do I pass judgment 
upon whether their survey was full and adequate or otherwise. 
I am simply saying that the majority of the committee were 
led to believe that that was the fact. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The first reason the Senator 
gave as a reason actuating the committee was that a rate of 
1 cent a pound on the manganese content would be equivalent. 
to a 100 per cent ad valorem rate. What was the limit fixed 
by the committee? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I stated, first, that anything less than 1 
cent a pound was not suflicient protection, if we were*going to 
have protection; that if we were going to have protection at 
all it would be necessary to have at least 1 cent per pound. 
I stated in addition to that—and that is my information—that 
the rate on the ore as imported amounts to putting 1 cent per 
pound on the manganese content; therefore, that 1 cent per 
pound was equivalent, of course, to 100 per cent duty. That is 
my information from the experts. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is just the point. The 
cominittee would not go above 100 per cent ad valorem upon 
this particular commodity, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope the Senator will not say that, be- 
eause I did not say anything of the kind. I am simply stating 
some of the things the committee considered, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understand perfectly well that 
the committee found that a rate of 100 per cent ad valorem 
would not be a protective rate, and accordingly that was the 
consideration which induced them to drop the idea of fixing 
a protective rate. What I want to knew from the Senator, Did 
the committee have some limit of ad valerem rates above 
which it would not.go? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President, it did not consider 
at all either how high it would go or how high it would not 
go. There are a number of items in the bill the rates on which 
are very much above 100 per cent. 

That was not the governing matter, but I thought it was 
worth considering by the Senate; that is, that it might take 
into consideration whether, with the 100 per cent that was 
necessary, taking into further consideration the fact, or at least 
that which was believed to be the fact, that the supply could 
not last more than a few years, they were justified im placing 
either so high a duty or any duty. that would be necessary. 

The next thing that was taken into consideration was the 
question of the preservation of the present supply. Assuming, 
of course, that there was only sufficient to last for a few 
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years, remembering how the price soared: to the very: skies: 
when war’ came on, there was a feeling.on the part: of many 
that it would be: better to retain the supply whieh seemed ‘to be: 


in sight to meet any emergency. I am: noti giving my ‘view: or: | 


giving the view ef any’ particular Senator, but! simply trying, in: 
a. straightforward way, to indicate to: the Senate the thoughts 
which came:'to the minds of the majority: of the committee. 

It} must be remembered, as indicated; that prior to 1914 we 
produced in this country only 4,000 tons. Im 1918, with a cen- 
tent running as high as $450 a ton, we could use any kind: of’ 
ore, of course, to profit, and we produced: 305,000: tons: in: 1918. 
That was more than. half of what was necessary to supply the 
American market; I think. 

The: American ore, according to the: repert of the Tariff Com- 
mission, averages from 35 to 45 per cent manganese: content. 
The foreign: averages from 45: per cent te 55: per. cent manga- 
nese content; and I am informed: that if it is: less: than 50 per 
cent: manganese content, it comes. in at a very: much reduced 
rate, owing to the fact that it costs much more: to extract the 
manganese content. 

TI do not know whether we have enough to supply the country 
for a good many years or whether we have not. I donot know 
whether the reports are'correct which are given us by the Tariff 
Commission and by the Geological Survey, but I am simply pre- 
senting the facts upon which the majority of’ the committee: 
acted, and it is for the Senate to decide whether or not, with 
those facts in view; and with what evidence they have since 
received from those Senators who are speaking as experts upon 
this’ subject, they feel that they are justified in taking this 
matter off of the free list and disagreeing with the committee 
amendment. 

The VICE’ PRESIDENT. The question is om agreeing to the 
amendment’ proposed by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. May the amendment be stated by 
the Secretary, Mr. President? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think we had better have a quorum 
before we have a vote on this question, I‘ suggest the absence 
of a quorum: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators: answered te their names: 
Ashurst Frelinghuysen Teptost 
Ball Gooding cCumber 
Brand MoKinies 


Hale 
Broussard. Harris McLean 
Bursum McNary 


Harrison 
Myers 
Nicholson 
Oddie 


Shortridge 
Smith 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Stanley 
Townsend 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Waish, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 
Willis 


Pepper 
Poindexter 
erene 
Ransdell 
Rawson 
Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT: FPifty-four Senators have answered 


to their names. A quorum is present. The question is on the 
adoption of the committee amendment, which will be stated, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 48, paragraph 302, the’) 
committee proposes to strike out “manganese ore er concen- 
trates containing in excess of 30 per cent of metallic manganese, 
1 cent per pound on the metallic manganese contained therein; 
molybdenum ” and insert in lieu thereof “ Molybdenum,” so as 
to read: 


Molybdenum ore or concentrates, 75 cents per peund on the metaliie 
molybdenum contained therein. 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President; I ask that the Senate dis- 
agree to the amendment of the committee, and I ask for the| 
yeas and nays on the question. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I inquire whether the amendment | 
to be voted: upon should not be considered as being concluded 
with the word “therein,” at the end of line 22, instead’ of in, | 





Mr. SMOOT: Or that part which pertains to manganese ore? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exacily, that which pertains ex- 
chusively: to: ma ore. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, I want to understand the 
question clearly: Agreeing to the committee amendment means 
the placing of manganese ore on the free list, does it not? 

Mr; SMOOT. That is right: 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It does not affect: the situation at 
all, only that by reason: of the coystruction of the. sentence 
molybdenum is combined: with , and: the purpose of 
my: suggestion is:to: exclude that part: of the amendment which 
refers not to manganese but to molybdenum, leaving the lan- 
guage we are voting: on that which refers to manganese alone. 

Mr: McCUMBER: That is perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. NICHOLSON, I wish to: have a statement from the 
Chair if it is not a faet'that by voting for the committee amend- 
ment we vote to place manganese upon the free list. 
oe VICE PRESIDENT. That is the understanding of the 

1a 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr, President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What has been done with regard to the 
request of the Senator from Montana to divide the question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered, 
and the Secretary will state the first part of the amendment. 

The Asststant Secretary. The first part. of the amendment 
is on page 48, in paragraph 302, to strike out the words. “ man- 
ganese ore or concentrates containing in excess.of 30 per cent 
of metallic manganese, 1 cent per pound on the metallic man- 
ganese contained therein.” 

Mr. POINDEXTER. So this:part of the amendment dees not 
involve molybdenum in any way, but restricts it entirely to mau- 


-ganese ore. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. That is the understanding of. the 
Chair. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). I transfer my gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Plorida [Mr. FLeTcHEr] 
to the Junior Senator from Oklahoma Uist. HABRELD] and vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called), I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TramMme tt] te the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. Wapvsworra} and vote 
“ ea.” 

Mr. EPGE (when his:-name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the senior Senator from”OGklahoma [Mr. Owen] to 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Etxiys]; I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee-{Mr: SuHrenps] to the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. Canprer] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS’ (when his name was called). On-this question 


| I have a pair with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Nor- 


Beck}. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). On this. vote 
T am paired with the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. 
I understand that if present he would vote “nay.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I ask to be noted ag 
“present.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). The 


| Senator from Virginia [Mr: Swanson] is necessarily absent. 


I have agreed to take care of him witha pair for the day. How- 
ever, I find that I can transfer that pair to the junior Senator 


| from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD], whieh I do, and vote “ nay 


Mr. KENDRICK (when his name: was:called). I tramater Ty: 
| pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick} 
te the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman]} and vote: 


‘ « ” 


cluding the two succeeding, words? | * nay. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, one provision is to strike out 
and the other provision is to place the product on the free list. 
The one would have to follow the other, and I assume the Sena- | 
tor has the right to ask for a division, there being practically 
two amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the chairman of the committee: 
that: there ought to be two votes: The: amendment ought to be 
divided, because there are two entirely different’ subjects: One 
is molybdenum ore and the other is manganese ore. The first’ 
amendment down to the word “therein” ouglit to be disagreed | 
to or agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The first amendment would be to strike 
out lines 20, 21, and’ 22, ending with the word’ therein.” 

Mr. WALSH of ’Montana. IT ask unanimous consent that the 
question be divided and that the Senatefirst vete upen that part 
of the amendment concluding with the word “ therein,” 


Mr: SMITH (when his name was called). I have a geueral - 
pair with the Senater frem South Dakota [Mr. Srertine]. In: 
his absence I) transfer that pair to the junior Senator from: 
Georgia [Mr. Watson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr: STANLEY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr: 
Ernst?) to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Cutserson] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. &UTHERLAND (when his name was called): I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas {Mx Rosinsow]! 


| to the junior Senator from Vermont: [Mr. Pace} and vote 


“ 


Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer: 
my pair with the. senior Senator from Massachusetts. [Mr. 
Lopes] to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr, Guxey} 
and vote “yea.” 
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Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OveRMAN] to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WEeLLzs] 
and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KELLOGG (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Simmons] to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] 
and let my vote stand. 

Mr. DIAL (after having yoted in the affirmative). I have a 
pair with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Purrrs]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HiroHcock] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Gass]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Writtiams]. 

The result was announced—veas 19, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—19. 


Frelinghuysen Pepper 
I Pomerene 
Smith 
Smoot 
Stanley 
NAYS—35. 
Ladd 
La Follette 
Lenroot 
McKinley 
McNary 
Myers 
Nicholson 
ddie 
Poindexter 


NOT VOTING—42. 


Norbeck 
Norris 
Overman 
Owen 
Page 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Reed 


Brandegee 
Colt 
Curtis 
Dial 

Edge 


Sutherland 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Willis 
McLean 


France 
Gooding 
Heflin 
Johnson 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Keyes 


Ransdell 
Rawson 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Spencer 
‘Townsend 
Walsh, Mont. 
’ Warren 


Ashurst 
Ball 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Cameron 
Capper 
Caraway 
Cummins 
du Pont 


Borah 
Calder 
Crow 
Culberson 
Dillingham 
Elkins 
Ernst 
Fernald 
Fletcher 
Gerry New Shields 

Glass Newberry Simmons 

So the committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
agreement to the amendment on line 23, and I ask that that 
amendment may be disagreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Epce in the chair). The 
question is upon agreeing to the amendment indicated by the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. ° 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have not carefully made 
the estimate of what the duty on ferromanganese should be, but 
I think we should disagree to the amendment on lines 2, 3, and 
4 on page 49; and unless it is desired to make a change, I ask 
that we disagree to that amendment. If we ascertain after- 
wards that it is necessary to offer some other amendment in 
order to meet the differential, the committee can report it. 

Mr. KING. .I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
North Dakota whether the proper relation will exist, if the 
course which the Senator has just suggested be taken, between 
the duty on manganese ore and the duty on ferromanganese, in 
view of the action of the Senate a moment ago? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think, as we have gone back to the 
House rate at the beginning of paragraph 302, of 1 cent per 
pound upon the metallic manganese content in the ore, that it 
would be equivalent to about 2$ cents per pound on the metallic 
manganese content in the ferromanganese. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator will find that the percentage 


Harreld 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hitchcock 
Lodge 
McCormick 
McKellar 
Moses 
Nelson 


Stanfield 
Sterling 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Wadsworth 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 
Weller 


Robinson Williams 


is too high; but with the understanding that the experts will | 
figure that out and that the chairman will report back te the | 


Senate, I have no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I, myself, think that the differential is a little 
too high. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
tor from North Dakota made? 

Mr. SMOOT. To disagree to the amendment, and if it is 


found that 2% certs is too high the Senator from North Da- | 


kota will ask to have a change made in the rate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to say to the Senator 
from North Dakota that if he prefers to go on to-night, of 
course, I am satisfied to discuss the question. I think the rates 


on the ferro-alloys are entirely too high, and I think an amend- | 
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The action just taken necessitates a dis-4 


What was the request which the Sena- | 
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ment te change them should be made; but a part of them 
can not be reached by amendment of the Senate committee 
amendment. I think it would be better to let the whole para- 
graph go over until the other items of the bill are finished, 
when we can offer amendments to the whole paragraph. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. I think the Senator’s suggestion is a good 
one, especially as we have got to consider other amendments, 
although I think the first amendment is about correct. In this 
connection I should like to put into the Recorp a brief state- 
ment. 

It takes 110 pounds of manganese in the ore te produce 80 
pounds of manganese in ferromanganese. At 1 cent per pound 
the duty on the ore sufficient to make 1 ton of ferromanganese 

| will amount to $24.64, whereas the duty on 80 per cent of 
| ferromanganese at 2} cents per pound of manganese equals 
| $39.42 per ton. Hence the duty is not only compensatory, but 
| also $14.78 on a ton of 80 per cent ferromanganese, er about 
| eight-tenths of a cent per pound on the manganese content in 
| the ferromanganese. 

| That, of courst, may not be very clear without reading it over 
carefully. However, Mr. President, I think we had better pass 
ever the remainder of that paragraph and try between now and 
eur meeting to-morrow to get the proper differential that should 
be made with the duty on the manganese content of the ore at 
1 cent per pound. 

Mr. KING. In figuring the differential the Senator does not 
intend, I take it, to add anything in the way of compensation for 
profits? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator kindly repeat his ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KING. In determining the compensatory duty to be given 
to ferromanganese, the Senator does not intend to add anything 
by way of profit, but just a fair allowance to cover the dif- 
ference? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is merely proposed to fix the proper rate 
in view of the 1 cent which is given-to the manganese content. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from North Dakota made 
some suggestion about taking this matter up to-morrow. If the 
Senator is going tu pass it over, I should much prefer to go on 
with it to-night, unless the Senator is going to pass it over for 
some time. I asked that the paragraph be passed over until we 
finish the remainder of the bill, for when the consideration of 
the bill is concluded I should like to offer an amendment which 
will go to the whole paragraph. We are not permitted now to 
| amend the whole paragraph, and I had rather make one argu- 
| ment than to make two or three. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The great difficulty is that there will be 
' $0 many requests to have matters go over until we get to the 
| end of the bill that I am afraid we shall get lost. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Very well; then we will go on with it 

to-night. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I stated the reason why I thought we 
ought not to go on with it to-night. Inasmuch as we have now 
imposed a duty of 1 cent per pound on the manganese content 
of the ore, it will take some time to figure exactly the compen- 
satory duty. It is difficult to figure it on the floor of the 

| Senate without sitting down with pencil and paper. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I realize that. Therefore I think it 
| would suit the Senator’s convenience that it should go over, 
' but to suit my convenience I do not desire that it go over 
| merely for a day or for two days. I want to compromise and 

have it go over until the end of the bill shall have been reached, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can see the Senator's point, but let us 
| pass it over at least for to-night, because we can not possibly 
| dispose of it to-night. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope the Senate will take no action 
on the matter unless I am notified. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

graph will be passed over. 


ORDER FOR RECESS, 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate concludes its session on this calendar day 
| that it take a recess until to-morrow at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, is it the purpose of the Sen- 
| ator from North Dakota to take a recess about 10 o’clock 
| to-night? 
| Mr. McCUMBER. It is my purpose to take a recess just as 

soon as the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre] pre- 
| sents a matter which he desires to bring before the Senate. 
| Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, we desire to have a_ short 
| executive session, I will say to the Senator from North Dakota. 
Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Without objection, the para- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Daketa, that when the Senate 
concludes its session this evening it shall recess until 11 o'clock 
to-morrow morning? The Chair bears none, and such order 
will be entered. 
MUSCLE SHOALS DEVELOPMENT. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin to yield to me for a moment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. tI-yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask unanimous consent that a memo- 
rial passed by the Southern Commercial Congress at its meeting 
at Muscle Shoals fi May ‘ast*in reference to the Muscle Shoals 


be printed in the Recorp. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 


hears none, and the order will be entered. 
The memorial referred to is as follows: 
MEMORIAL TO THE PRESIDENT AND THE CONGRESS OF THB UNITED STATBS. 


Believing that the great industrial project, Muscle Shoals, should be 
#80 developed as to secure the greatest good to the Nation, and affirming 
our confidence in the ability and purpose of the President and the Mem- 
bers of Congress who bear the responsibility for the future of this great 
national asset, we, the authorized delegates to the national conference 
on Muscle Shoals, in session under the auspices of the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress at Muscle Sheals, May 22-24, 1922, havi carefully 
considered the features of this undertaking and after inspection of this 
property and the serious oo of the several proposals therefor, offer 
the following memorial in testimony of our wnanimous convictions : 

National progress and nationa) existence itself depends upon the 
maintenance of our soil’s fertility, tegether with adequate provision 
for our national defense. 

No single human endeavor in the United Stat 
of advancing the national welfare in both of 
uncompleted Muscle Shoals project. 

To abandon and scrap this project would be an economic crime. 

The real usefulness of Muscle Shoals can be realized only by a com- 
prehensive development that calls for vast capital and organizing 
ability of a high order, available to but a few private citizens, and to 
the vernment itself. 

This country has attained a foremost place in wealth and industry 
not by governmental engagement im business but by the enterprise and 
ability of its private citizems, among whom none commands a greater 
degree of confidence based upon achievements than does Henry Ford. 

he Ford proposal is the only offer pending which ed 

Por full development of ali of the power possibilities of the Ten- 
nessee River ; 

For utilizing the great resources of the Tennessee Valley ; 

For the adequate improvement of navigation; 

For a guaranty of cheap fertilizers on a seale which offers substan- 
tial ehcouragement to millions of American farmers; and 

For the maintenance for 100 years of the nitrate plant, assuring at 
all times a domestic supply of explosives in time of war. 

Detailed congressional investigations have confirmed our view of the 
situation and have disclosed the opposition as that of selfish interests, 
who, disregarding the national welfare, seek to prevent that which 
be themselves when effered the eee / declined to undertake. 

The problem has been under consideration by the people ef this coun- 


affords such promise 
ways as does the 


try for more than a year; the facts are now well known; the issue is 
clearly defined and the time for action is at hand. 

Therefore we do earnestly urge upon the President and the Congress 
te end the delay and suspense by early and decisive action accepting 
the offer of Mr. Ford, 

In pursuance of the foregoing declarations to the President and the 
—— of the United States and to the American people: Be it 
urther 

Resoived, That a legislative committee be, and is hereby, appointed 
to present this memorial to the President and the Congress and to 
use every proper effort to further the legislative program adopted at 
this conference, and that the said. committee shall censist of Hoke 
Smith, of Georgia; Thomas R. Preston, of Tennessee; and Clarence J. 
Owens, director ass: of the Southern Commercial Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C., with the power and authority to increase this committee 
in their discretion to the number of 11. 


PROPOSED MERGER OF STEEL COMPANTES, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in. response to Senate | 


Resolution 286, passed by the Senate on the 12th of May, the 
Federal Trade Commission addressed a communication to the 
Senate which was received this morning and handed down by 
the Vice President. I was unable at that time to have it read 
to the Senate for the reason that the Senator from Indiana 
{[Mr. Watson] had the floor and declined to yield for that pur- 
pose. The communication consists of four pages of typewritten 
matter and will take perhaps 10 minutes to read. I ask to have 
it read at this time, and that it be printed in the Recozp in 
8-point type. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Wisconsin that the communication 
shall be read and printed in the Recorp in 8-point type? 
The Chair hears none. The Secretary will read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

FeperaAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington. 
To the Present oF THE UNirep Srates SENATE, 

Sm: By Resolution Ne. 286, agreed to on May 12, 1922, the 
Atterney General ef the United States and the Federal Trade 
Commission were requested to inferm the Senate what steps 
had been taken, or they proposed te take, to ascertain the pur- 














pose and prebable effects of the proposed merger of certain steel 
companies therein named; to inform the Senate as to results 
of any investigations which they may have conducted ; and what 
actions they have instituted te protect the public interest. 

In so far as this resolution is directed te the Federal Trade 
Commission, that commission presents the following report: 

In the early part of December, 1921, the attention of the 
Federal Trade Commission was attracted by reperts and rumors 
of proposed and impending mergers of coygiderable importance 
im many lines of industry. The commission thereupen, by reso- 
lution, directed its proper officials to seek all possible informa- 
tion with reference to these proposed mergers and te keep the 
commission advised as te their progress. Prior to the adoption 
of Senate Resolution 286, the proposed merger among the steel 
companies was under observation by the commission, and it was 
collecting information with reference thereto, 

Up to the time of this resolution, however, none of these pro- 
posed mergers had reached a sufficiently definite or concrete 
stage to warrant the commission in reaching a conclusion with 
reference to the legality of such proposed mergers. 

Subsequent to the adoption of the resolution in question it 
became apparent that the movement toward a merger in the 
steel industry had taken on the form ef a combination of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries with the 
Lackawanna Steel Co. and its subsidiaries on the one hand and 
a like combination of the properties of the Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co., the Republic Iron & Steel Co., and the Inland 
Steel Co., these three latter companies propesing to form a 
new corporation to be known as North American Steel Co. 

The Bethlehem-Lackawanmna merger has advanced to a stage 
where it is practically complete except for the necessary rati- 
fication by the stockholders of the two companies, and we ate 
informed that this remaining detail will be completed as soon 
as possible. 

The Federal Trade Commission had considerable information 
already at hand with reference te the position of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries and the Lackawanna 
Steel Co. and its subsidiaries in the steel industry and the 
relation of each to each other and to competitive conditions in 
the steel market generally. This information has been suppie- 
mented by inquiry and research with the result that the Pederal 
Trade Commission upon the information before it has reason 
to believe, in the language of its constituent act, that the 
proposed Bethlehem-Lackawanna merger when consummated 
will constitute an unfair method ef competition in that it con- 
taims a dangerous tendency unduly to hinder competition and to 
restrain trade and commerce, and that a proceeding by the 
commission in this respect is in-the public interest. 

In this aspect under its constituent act it becomes the duty of 
the Federal Trade Commission to issue its complaint and to 
state its charges in that behalf. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sien therefore issued its complaint directed to the Bethiehem 
and Lackawanna companies on Saturday, June 3, and for the 
further information of the Senate attaches a copy of this com- 
plaint hereto. 

Of course, the issue of the complaint is merely the institution 
ef formal proceedings to test the legality of the propesed mer- 
ger. In the ordinary course answer will be filed to this com- 
plaint and testimony will be taken beth on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment and of the two steel companies. At the conclusion 
of this testimony and after argument the commission will de- 
termine the facts and apply the law therete. And only if such 
a conclusion is justified by the facts will am order to cease and 
desist from the proposed merger be issued. Otherwise the com- 
plaint will be dismissed. In other words, in the issue of the 
complaint the Federai Trade Commission expresses no final 
judgment as to the legality of the proposed merger. 

If an order to cease and desist from the prepesed merger is 
issued, it is, of course, subject to review by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. ; 

THE MIDVALE-REPUBLIC-INLAND MBRGER. 

With reference to the proposed Midvale-Republic-Inland 
merger and the formation of the North American Steel Co., 
we are advised that tentative arrangements entered into between 
the executive officers ef these three companies have been settled 
upon and agreed to on behalf of the board of directors of the 
companies, and tentative arrangement has been made with 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. for the financing of the proposed merger. 
The actions of these three companies have not so far advanced 
toward completion as to reveal the essential facts with the same 
precision and comprehensiveness as in the Bethlehem-Lacka- 
wanna case, and the Federal Trade Commission therefore has 
not yet been able to reach a reason to believe either that the 
proposed three-company merger will or will not carry the same 
tendency and capacity as in the case of the Bethlehem-Lacka- 
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wanna merger above referred to. The details of this plan are, 

however, being carefully followed, and so soon as the commission 

is in possession of sufficient information it will make further 
report to the Senate as to the second of these proposed mergers, 

By the commission. 

Respectfully submitted. 

NELSON B. GASKILL, Chairman. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, attached to the com- 
munication addressed to the Senate, which has just been read, 
is a complaint which was served on the'new Bethlehem and 

Lackawanna steel merger, on the 3d day of June, which was 

last Saturday. The whole subject is of such interest to the 

people of this country that I also ask to have the complaint 

printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, but not read at this time. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 

quest? The Chair hears none, and the order will be made. 
The complaint referred to is as follows: 

United States of America, before Federal Trade Commission, in the 
matter of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the Lackawanna Steel 
Co. Docket No. 891. 

COMPLAINT, 


Acting in the public interest pursuant to the provisions of 


an act of Congress approved September 26, 1914, entitled “An | 


act to create a Federal Trade Commission, to define its powers 
and duties, and for other purposes,” the Federal Trade Com- 
mission charges that the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the 
Lackawanna Steel Co., hereinafter referred to as respondents, 
have been and are using unfair methods of competition in inter- 
state commerce in violation of the provisions of section 5 of 
said act, and states its charges in that respect as follows: 

PARAGRAPH 1, Respondent, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, is a- 
corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
Jersey. The outstanding capital stock of respondent amounts 
to $104,770,000 par value. The funded debt, consisting of obli- 
gations of various issues, chiefly of bonds issued by Bethlehen’ 
Steel Corporation and bonds issued or assumed by the -Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. or their subsidiaries, amounts to $146,432,896.52. 
It is what is commonly known as a holding corporation, owning 
a controlling interest in the capital stock of a nunYber of other 
corporations, the organization and business of which are de- 
scribed in paragraphs 2 to 11 of this complaint. 

Par, 2. The Bethlehem Steel Co. is a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of Pennsylvania, and owns 
and operates plants for the manufacture of crude and semi- 
finished and finished iron and steel products located at Bethle- 
hem, Steelton, Lebanon, and Reading, Pa. The Bethlehem Steel 
Co. also owns a controlling interest in the capital stock of 
the Beth-Mary Steel Corporation, which owns and operates a 
plant for the manufacture of crude and semifinished steel 
products at Sparrows Point, Md., said plant being operated by 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. under a lease. 


Par. 3. Bethlehem Steel Bridge Corporation is a cor- | 
| porations to persons in various States of the United States, and 


poration organized under the laws of the State of Delaware, 
which manufactures and sells bridge materials and structural 
steel for buildings and erects bridges in various parts of the 
United States. 

Par. 4. Bethlehem-Cuba Iron Mines Co. is a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of West Virginia, owning 
and operating iron-ore niines in Cuba and operating under 
lease the mines of Juragua Iron Co., Cuba. 

Par. 5. The Juragua Iron Co. is a Pennsylvania corpora- 
tion owning iron-ore mines in Cuba, the same being leased 
to the Bethlehem-Cuba Iron Mines Co. 

Par. 6. Bethlehem-Chile Iron Mines Oo. 
organized under the laws of Delaware, and operates under lease 


the Tofo iron-ore mines located at Cruz Grande in the Province | 


of Coquimbo, Chile. 

Par. 7. Cornwall Ore Banks Corporation is a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of Pennsylvania. It 
owns iron-ore mines in Cornwall and Lebanon townships in 


Lebanon County, Pa.; the said mines being operated by the | 


Cornwall Ore Bank Co., an unincorporated association controlled 
by the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Par. 8, The Bethlehem Iron Mines Co. is a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of New York, owning ore- 
mining properties in Cuba. 


Par. 9. Finch Run Coal Co. is a corporation organized un- | 


der the laws of the State of Delaware, owning coal-mining 
properties in Marion County, W. Va. 

Par. 10, The Penn-Mary Coal Co. is a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Pennsylvania, owning coal-mining 
properties in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

Par. 11, The Bethlehem Mines Corporation is a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of Delaware, and own- 
ing and operating limestone quarries at Bethlehem, Steelton, 








Lebanon, and Hanover, Pa., and McAfee, N. J.; and operating 
under lease the coal mines of Finch Run and Penn-Mary coal 
companies. 

Par. 12. Respondent, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, also owns 
a controlling interest in the stock of various other corporations 
engaged in shipbuilding and in transportation by rail and by 
water, 

Par. 13. Respondent, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, through 
its stock ownership in the corporations described in paragraphs 
2 to 11, inclusive, of this complaint, is engaged in the business 
of managing, controlling, and directing the operations and 
businesses of said subsidiaries, including the sale of their prod- 
ucts throughout the United States...2hreugh its subsidiary, the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., it manufactures and sells large quantities 
of iron and steel commodities, including, among others, the fol- 
lowing: Steel blooms, billets, slabs and sheet bars; rail joints, 
splice bars, tie plates, and other rail accessories; structural 
steel shapes; plates; forging ingots; steel bridges, viaducts, 
buildings, and pier caissons; railroad spikes, truck bolts, and 
nuts. Said respondent also manufactures and sells through its 
subsidiaries other iron and steel commodities. It manufactures 
and sells approximately 7 per cent of all the steel rails and 
approximately 16 per cent of all the long-angle splice bars and 
other rail accessories made in the United States. Its produc- 
tion of steel rails amounts to approximately 10 per cent of all 
such rails manufactured in that portion of the United States 
which embraces the State of Ohio and the territory north of 
the Potomac River and to the east of the said State, and its 
production of long-angle splice bars and other rail accessories 
amounts to 22 perfent of all these commodities manufactured 
in the said territory. It manufactures and sells in interstate 
commerce, as described in paragraph 14 herein, a substantial 
percentage of the other commodities named in this paragraph 
made in the United States, and manufactures a large per- 
centage of such commodities made in the State of Ohio and in 
the territory north of the Potomac River and east of the said 
State. Respondent, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and its sub- 
sidiaries, and respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co., and its sub- 
sidiaries, are important factors in making the market prices of 
the commodities named in this paragraph sold in interstate 
commerce in the New England States, New York, New Jersey, 
and eastern Pennsylvania, and practically control the market 
in such commodities in those States. 

Par. 14. The respondent, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
through its subsidiaries, taken as a whole, is engaged in the 
mining of iron ore, the mining of ceal, the quarrying of lime- 
stone, the preduction therefrom of iron and semifinished and 
finished steel commodities, and is thus an integrated enterprise 
owning and controlling all stages of the production of the com- 
modities sold by it from the raw materials to the semifinished 
and finished commodities. Said respondent and its subsidiaries 
sell products and commodities made by said subsidiary cor- 


cause such commodities, when so sold, to be transported from 
the points of production or manufacture into and through 
other States to purchasers at points in States other fhan the 
States where such products are manufactured and at points 
in foreign countries and pursuant to contracts of sale thereto- 
fore entered into by respondent or its subsidiaries. In the sale 
of such products and commodities in interstate commerce as 
herein described said respondent, of itself and through its sub- 
sidiaries, is in direct competition with respondent, Lackawanna 


| Steel Co. and its subsidiaries, and with other individuals, part- 
is a corporation | 


nerships, and corporations engaged in the manufacture and in 
the sale in interstate commerce of iron and steel commodities 
of the same kind and character as those sold by the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries as set out in para- 
graph 13 of this complaint. 

Par. 15. Respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co., is a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of New York, with its 
principal place of business in. said State. It is both a holding 


| and operating company and either directly or through its sub- 


sidiaries is engaged in the mining of iron ore and of coal, 
quarrying of limestone, and in the manufacture therefrom and 
sale of iron and steel commodities, and is thus an integrated 
enterprise owning and controlling all stages of the production 
of the commodities sold by it from the raw materials to the 
semifinished and finished commodities. Its capital stock (all 
common) issued and outstanding is $35,108,500, and it has 
bonds outstanding to the value of $21,236,000. 

The respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co., manufactures, among 
other things, steel blooms, billets, slabs, and sheet bars; rails, 
rail joints, splice bars, tie-plates, and other rail accesso- 
ries; steel shapes; plates forging ingots, railroad spikes, track 
bolts and nuts; and a number of other iron and steel com- 
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modities; It manufactures and sells in excess of 15 per cent of 
all the’steel rails made in the United States, or approximately 
23 per cent of all such rails manufactured in that portion of 
the United States which includes the State of Ohio and the 
territory north of the Potomac River and to the east of said 
State. It manufactures approximately 11 per cent of all the 
long-angle splice bars.and other railroad accessories made in 
the United States, or approximately 17 per cent of all these 
commodities made in the territory above described. It owns 
an interest in the capital stock of numerous subsidiaries, the 
names, organization, and businesses of the principal of which 
are set out in paragraphs 16 to 25 of this complaint, together 
with the percéntage of stock held or owned in each. 


Par. 16. The Lackawanna Bridge Works Corporation is a cor- 


poration organized and existing under. the laws of the State of 
New York, and is engaged in the manufacture and sale, in 
interstate commerce, as described in paragraph 29, of steel 
bridges and steel for thé fabrication of other structures, and 
in the-erection in various parts of the United States of the 
structures for which said materials are sold. Its entire capital 
stock is owned by respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co. 

Par, 17. The Sunday Lake Iron Co. is a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of the State of Michigan, operating 
leased iron-mining properties, Its entire capital stock is owned 
by respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co. 

Par, 18, The Brotherton Iron: Mining Co. is a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws of the State of Michigan, 
operating leased iron-mining properties. Practically its entire 
capital stock is owned by respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co. 

Par. 19. Witherbee, Sherman & Co. is a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of the State of New York, owning 
and operating iron-mining properties, and manufacturing pig 
iron, One-third of its capital stock is owned by respondent, 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 

Par. 20. Hobart Iron Co. is a corporation organized and exist- 
ing under the laws of the State of Minnesota, operating iron- 
mining properties in Minnesota. Two-thirds of its capital stock 
is owned by Lackawanna Bridge Works Corporation. 

Par. 21. Corsica Iron Co. is a corporation organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of Minnesota, operating 
leased iron-mining properties in the State of Minnesota. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of its capital stock is owned by respond- 
ent, Lackawanna Steel Co. 

Par. 22. The Varona Mining Co. is a corporation organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of Michigan, operating 
leased iron-mining properties in Michigan. One-half of its 
capital stock is owned by respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co. 

Par. 23. Odanah Iron Co. is a corporation organized and ex- 
isting under the laws of the State of Wisconsin, operating leased 
iron-mining properties in Wisconsin. Approximately 27 per cent 
of its capital stock is owned by respondent, Lackawanna Steel 
C 


0. 

Par. 24. Hoyt Mining Co. is a corporation organized and ex- 
isting under the laws of the State of Minnesota, operating leased 
iron-mining properties in Minnesota. Approximately 30 per cent 
of its capital stock is owned by respondent, Lackawanna Steel 
Co. 

Par. 25. The Negaunee Mine Co. is a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of the State of Ohio, operating 
leased iron-mining properties in Michigan. One-half of its capi- 
tal stock is owned by respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co. 

Par, 26. The Lackawanna Coal & Coke Co. is a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, owning and operating coal-mining properties in Penn- 
sylvania. Its entire capital stock is owned by respondent, 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 

Par. 27. The HBlisworth Collieries Co. is a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, owning and operating coal-mining properties in Penn- 
sylvania. Its entire capital stock is owned by respondent, Lack- 
awanna Steel Co. 

Par. 28. The Lackawanna Steel Go. (of New Jersey) is a 
corporation organized and existing under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey and acts as selling agent of the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co. in Illinois and Missouri. Its entire capital 
stock is owned by respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co. 

Pak, 29. Respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co., itself or through 
its subsidiaries herein described, sells the commodities made 
and produced by them and named herein to persons in the 
various States of the United States, and causes such products 
and commodities, when so sold, to be transported from the points 
of production or manufacture inte and through other States 
to purchasers at points in States other than those in which 
such products or commodities are produced or manufactured, 
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pursuant to contracts of sale theretofore entered into by the 
said respondent or its subsidiaries, in competition with other 
persons or corporations similarly engaged in the manufacture 
and in the sale in interstate commerce of such commodities. 

Pak. 30. Respondent, Bethlehem Steel Corporation and its sub- 

sidiaries on the one hand, and respondent, Lackawanna Steel 
Co. and its subsidiaries on the other, were, before the doing of 
the things hereinafter alleged, in competition with each other 
in the manufacture and in the sale, in interstate commerce, as 
set out in paragraphs 14 and 29 hereof, of the commodities 
enumerated in paragraph 15 of this complaint, and were, and 
are, in competition in the sale, in interstate commerce, of such 
commodities with other individuals, partnerships, and corpora- 
tions similarly engaged, in the production and in the sale of 
such commodities in interstate commerce. 
; Par, 31. That on or about April 1, 1922, respondents entered 
into an agreement to combine or consolidate their respective 
properties, businesses, and interests into a common enterprise, 
whereby the properties, assets, and business of respondent, 
Lackawanna Steel Co., as well as that of its subsidiary, the 
Lackawanna Bridge Works Corporation, and the capital stocks 
in the subsidiaries of the respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co., 
set out in paragraphs 16 to 28, inclusive, of this complaint, held 
and owned by said respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co., all are 
to be acquired by said Bethlehem Steel Corporation. Pursuant 
to said agreement, respondent, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, is 
now acquiring or has acquired, and respondent, Lackawanna 
Steel Co. is selling, conveying, assigning, or transferring, or has 
sold, conveyed, assigned, and transferred to respondent, Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation, all the physical properties, business, and 
assets of the respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co., and of its sub- 
sidiary, the Lackawanna Bridge Works Corporation, and. the 
capital stocks of the subsidiary corporations of the respondent, 
Lackawanna Steel Co., described in paragraphs 4 to 11, inclu- 
sive, of this complaint. : 

Par. 32. That said combination of the respondents, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation and Lackawanna Steel Co., by purchase of 
the physical properties and stocks of various corporations 
owned by the Lackawanna Steel Co., will when the transfers 
herein described are consummated, control in excess of 22 per 
cent of all the steel rails produced in the United States and in 
excess of 334 per cent of all steel rails produced in the State of 
Ohio and all territory north of the Potomac River and east of 
the said State;.combination will also control in excess of 26 
per cent of the long-angled splice bars and other rail accesso- 
ries manufactured in the United States and in excess of 39 per 
cent of these commodities produced,jn the State of Ohio and all 
territory north of the Potomac River and east of the said State; 
that said combination will control very substantial percentages 
of other crude, semifinished, and finished iron and steel com- 
modities made in the United States, and a substantially larger 
percentage of these commodities made in the State of Ohio and 
all territory north of the Potomac River and east of the said 
State. 

Par. 33. That said acquisition by respondent, Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, of the physical properties of the Lackawanna Steel 
Co. and of the Lackawanna Bridge Co. and of the capital stock 
of the subsidiary corporations of the Lackawanna Steel Co. de- 
scribed in paragraphs 16 to 28, inclusive, of this complaint will 
suppress and eliminate all competition which has hitherto ex- 
isted between Bethlehem Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries, 


‘or each or any of such subsidiaries, and the Lackawanna Steel 


Co. and its subsidiaries, or each or any of such subsidiaries. 
The said merger or consolidation of properties, business, and 
interests of the respondent, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and 
its subsidiaries, and of the Lackawanna Steel Co. and its sub- 
sidiaries as set out herein, has a dangerous tendency unduly to 
hinder competition in interstate commerce as herein described, 
or to hinder and lessen competition unduly in interstate com- 
merce, as herein described, in the steel and iron commodities 
named in this complaint, in certain sections and communities of 
the United States,-and particularly in the New England States, 
New York, New Jersey, and eastern Pennsylvania. 

Par. 34. That said acquisition by respondent, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, of the physical properties of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co. and of the Lackawanna Bridge Works Corporation, 
and of a controlling interest in the capital stock of the subsid- 
iary corporations of the Lackawanna Steel Co., as set out 
herein, has a dangerous tendency unduly to restrain trade and 
commerce, as described herein, among the several States in the 
iron and steel commodities named in paragraphs 13, 15, and 16 
of this complaint, and if and when accomplished will unduly 
restrain such trade and commerce in such commodities, and con- 
stitutes an attempt to monopolize and will monopolize such 
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interstate trade and commerce in certain sections and com- 
munities, and particularly in the New England States, New 
York, New Jersey, and eastern Pennsylvania. 

Par. 35. The acquisition by respondent, Bethlehelm Steel Cor- 
poration, of the physical properties of respandent, Lackawanna 
Steel Co., and of its subsidiary, the Lackawanna Bridge Works 
Corporation, and of the capital stocks of the various subsidiaries 
of respondent, Lackawanna Steel Co., herein described, and the 
merger of the respondent corporations in the manner described 
herein with the tendencies, capacities, or effects charged in 
this complaint, constitute unfair methods of competition in in- 
terstate commerce within the intent and meaning of section 5 
of an act entitled “An act to create a Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, to define its powers and duties, and for other purposes,” 
approved September 26, 1914. 

Wherefore, the premises considered, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, on this 34 day of June, A. D. 1922, now here issues this 
its complaint against said respondents. 

NOTICR. 


Notice is hereby given you, Bethlehem Steel Corporation and 
Lackawanna Steel Co., respondents herein, that on the 24th day 
of July, 1922, at 10.30 o’clock in the forenoon, is hereby fixed as 
the time, and the offices of the Federal Trade Commission in the 
city of Washington, D, C., as the place, when and where a hear- 
ing will be had on the charges set forth in this complaint, at 
which time and place you shall have the right under said act to 
appear and show cause why an order should not be entered by 
said commission requiring you to cease and desist from the vio- 
lation of the law charged in this complaint. 

In witness whereof the Federal Trade Commission has caused 
this complaint to be signed by its secretary, and its official seal 
to be hereto affixed, at Washington, D. C., this 3d day of June, 
1922. ‘ 

By the commission. 

[SEAL.] J. P. Yoporr, Secretary, 
INTERNATIONAL MANUFACTURERS’ SALES CO. OF AMEBICA. 


Mr. POMERENE. I ask unanimous consent to introduce a 
bill and have it referred to the Committee on Claims. I also 
have here a letter giving the history of this claim. I think 
Senators may be interested in it, and I ask that it be incor- 
porated in the Rzcorp. 

The bill (S. 3678) for the relief of the International Manu- 
facturers’ Sales Ce. of America (Inc.) was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

The letter was referred to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THURMAN, BULKLBY & QUIGLEY, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1922, 
Hon, ATLER POMERENB, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 


My Dear Senator Pomerenp: In accordance with your request I 
herewith submit the following in connection with the proposed bill 
for the relief ef the International Manufacturers’ Sales Ce. of America 
which you so kindly consented to introduce in the Senate. 

The International Manufacturers’ Sales Co. of America was origi- 
nally incorporated In Illinois in 1910, having its office and principal 

lace of business in Chicago. In 1916 it was reincorporated in New 
York, and at the times hereinafter mentioned had its office and prin- 
cipal place of business in that city. It was organized for the purpose 
ef carrying en a general sales business in Russia and other Buropean 
countries. The capital stock was owned exclusively by member manu- 
facturers. The company did net function as an agency for these 
manufacturers but a8 a subsidiary sales organization, or, in other 
words, as the direct branch of these manufacturers in Europe under a 
cooperative plan. 

Under this plan the profits of middlemen were eliminated and 

rices quoted and goods delivered direct from the factories to the 
ayer. The company was thus able to reduce operating expenses, lessen 
overhead charges, minimize advertising costs, etc., and thereby en- 
abled to quote to the buyers on behalf of the member manufacturers 
prices lower than could have been quoted through agents. 

After the organization of the aes the directors elected as presi- 
dent and general manager Mr. A. 8. Postnikoff, an American ee 
and a man of many years experience in the foreign field, where he 
represented the International Harvester Co. Headquarters were then 
opened in Russia and other European countries. The first years of the 
eperation of the company proved so successful that additional branches 
were opened in other parts of the world. 

As before stated, the company was reincorporated in New York in 
1916. At the times hereinafter mentioned the officers of the com- 
pany were as follows: 

A. S. Postnikoff, president; L. K. Liggett, president United Drug 
Co., Boston, Mass., first vice president; M. D. Jeffrey, export manager, 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, second vice president ; 
h. T. Leuzarder, treasurer, Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill., treasurer ; 
L. N. Burns, secretary, J. 1. Case Plow Works, Racine, Wis., secretary; 
A. 8S. Postnikoff, general manager; and R. H. Morris, assistant secre- 


tary. 
The board of directors was composed of the following: L. H. d. 
way. president, Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co,, Cleveland, Ohio; Beiee 


Morris, president, Hart & Hegeman Manufacturing Co., artford, 
Conn.; F. R. Bulow, ehairman of board, Thomas G. Plant Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; J. K. rs, director of sales, Du P 

Wilmington, Del.; L. Liggett, president, United 
Mass.; B. T. Leuzarder, treasurer, Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Tl. ; 





M; Jeffrey, export manager, Jeffrey Manufacturin: 
Ohio; L. N, Burns, secretary, J, I. Gase Plow Works, Bacine, Wis. s 
Bt Soul aie e meri geet at New ei. Rubber Gon 
.; H. FB. en Ww 
New York; and A. 8. off, president, International ‘Manufac. 
The foliowing is a list of the stockholders: J. D. Ad 
Indianapolis, Ind.; American Hoist & Derrick Co., 8 Paul, Set : 
Am nh Steam Gauge & Valve Manufacturing Co., it Maas. 3 
Ames Shovel & Tool , Boston, Mass.; Ann Arbor Machine Co., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. ; Ariington Co., New York, N, ¥.; Avery Co., Peoria, Ill; 
Burroughs Adding achine Co., Detroit, Mich.; Ca ¢ Motor Car O., 
Detroit, Mich.; J. I. Case Plow Works. Racine, is.; Central Ohie 
I 
ron 


ow Ww! 
Paper Co,, Columbus, Ohio ; J. @. ; 
cago Belting Co. Chicago, Tl. ; Ch Sen Bdge Zion Works Chica, co, 
Faby tka Co. Wihain Del ae t 
aor s n ¢ 
| eg ngton, r & Steel 


Co., Columbus, 


0) 

anapolis, Ind.; Du Po 
io ; Hart act d Hi hh cm baer 
; etur k, e! le >; Har m Man- 
pacts Co., Hartford, Conn, ; Hilliard & Vex (Ine.), Lynn, Mass. ; 

effrey anufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio ; elly Axe Manu ri 
Co., Charleston, W. Va.; Mrs. A. BR. King (ines, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Keehr Machine Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Lawrence & Co., 

Mass.; A. Y. McDonald Manufacturing Co., Dubuque, Iowa; Nationa 
Roofing Co,, Tonawanda, N, ¥.; New York Rubber Co. New York, 
N. Y¥.; M. A. Packard Co., Brockton, Mass.; Thomas @, Plant Co., 
Boston, Mags. ; Peck, Stow & Wileox Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Peoria Drili 


and, 
er Co,, Peoria, Ul.; Pfister & Vogel Leat Co,, Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; Quaker Manufacturing Co,, Ch ont: Saxon Mater Car 0., 
De it, Mich. ; 1 Manufacturing 


. ‘o., Waterbury, Conn.; Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., meunes. Bais Stromberg Motor Devices Co., Chicago, I}, ; 
Twentieth Century hinery Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; United Drug Co., 
Boston, Mass. ; Upeoa Nut Co,, Cleveland, Ohio; White Sewing Maching 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

As before stated, the company e: during the first years of its 
existence a prospereus business, lily in Russia, but through the 
Bolshevist upris K later lost a la amount of money in that country. 

Karly in the fall of 1918, with approval of the ent, a pro- 
visional plan was formulated for the 


the es of State 

urpose of extending economic aid to the rian population in Russia. 
he War Trade Board was intrusted with carrying out this plan and 
was placed in control of the distribution of supplies licensed for export 
to Viadivostok, a Mr. A’ Heid, — appointed as chief of the 
bureau of the War Trade Board in that ty. 


The sources of supply of goods to be ship were arranged by the 
Department of State and were as follows: (1) Private capital, and (2) 
a revolving fund of $5,000,000, which, I am » was set aside by 


the President out of the fund appropriated te bim for the national 
security and defense. I may state here that this $5,000,000 was not 
used, as the time in which this plan was in existence only lasted 
three or four months, and the International M: rs’ Sales Co. 
of America was the only American company to participate in it, 

In order to encourage private capital to assist in this plan for the 
relief of the Siberian population, the Department of State, through press 
statements and otherwise, urged and invited American merchants and 
manufacturers to sell goods in Siberia as a relief measure and an- 
nounced that such merchants and manufacturers could obtain informa- 
tion as to the method of selling goods from the Vladivostok Bureau of 
the War Trade Beard. : 

In October, 1918, this plan was cabled by the Department of State, 
through Mr. Morris, ambassador at Japan, who was then in Vladivostok, 
to Mr. August Heid, Chief of the Bureau of the War Trade Board in 
that city. It is very clear from the contents of this eable that it was the 
intention of the department in promoting this plan to encourage private 
capital to supply articles ef prime necessity to the Siberian population, 

n the fall of 1918 Mr. Postnikoff was in Vladivostok on business con- 
neeted with his company and while there was interviewed by Mr. Heid, 
whe explained in detail the plan for the relief of the Siberian population, 
and asked Mr. Postnikoff to get in touch with the directors of his com- 

any and urge them to arrange for the company to send sapplies to 

iberia in compliance with the est of the Department of State. Mr. 
Heid, as an official of the United States Government, urged that the com- 
pany do this, saying that inasmuch as the proposed relief was in reality 
a call of our Government it was the right thing to comply with it, and 
further stated that all necessary assistance in distributing the goods 
and collecting the proceeds from the sales would be given the company 
by_the Government. 

Mr. Postnikoff thereupon took up the matter by cable with the directors 
of the company, with the result that the proposed plan was finally agreed 
to. The goods—all shoes——-were sent to Vladivostok in December, i918. 
and January and February, 1919, distributed throughout Siberia as far 
as Ekaterinburg, and seld ata price which only covered actual estimated 
expenses and was not intended to furnish any profit. 

rofiteering by middlemen in Siberia was avoided, as the goods were 
sold only to municipalities, cooperative societies, and Zemstvos. In 
this way the consumer was able to obtain the shoes at the lowest possi- 
ble price. 

AS promised by Mr. Heid, every po assistance was given the 
company in distributing the goods. he American Red Cross, which at 
that time was doing extensive relief work in Siberia, assisted the com- 

any by supplying railroad cars and attaching them to its special relief 
rains. General Graves, who was then in command of the American 
Forces in Siberia, ordered special guards to protect the goods, and the 
War Trade Board took control of the sale of them. 

As previously stated, deliveries were made in December, 1918, and 
January and February, 1919, and were paid for in Mareh, April, and 
May of 1919 by the deposit of Russian rubles in several Siberian banks. 
The total payments amounted to 7,271,202.55 rubles. At the time of 
these payments the Russian ruble was worth approximately 18 cents of 
American money. With interest to the ist of | anparg. 1922, payments 
for the shoes in American money amounted to $1,308,816.46. 

On February 14, 1919, under and in pursuance of an Executive order 
dated Remmars 26, 1918, the Federal Reserve Board issued the following 
regulation ; 

enti otherwise instructed, the exportation or importation of Rus- 
sian rubles or the transfer of funds for their purchase by ‘ persons’ and 
‘dealers’ in the United States as described under the ecutive order 
of the President of January 26, 1918, is prohibited,” 

While nothing was stated In the Executive order or the regulation 
issued by the Federal Reserve Board as to the reason for the latter, it 
is well known that it was intended to prevent dealing in Russian gold 
rubles and Russian gold by persons in the United States, and to prevent 
the importation of Russian gold to be used in furtherance of Bolshevist 
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ee and also to insure the United States from any future diffi- 
~ arising from such importation, the source of the gold being 
unknown. 

It is indeed exceed questionable whether it was intended to pre- 
vent the completion of business transactions which had been entered 
into by American firms in Russia prior to the issuance of the order 
in perfect good. faith, and es y.so when the transaction had been 

by representatives of the Government and companies had entered 
into transactions because thereof. 

a. receipt of the notice of deposit of the purchase price of the 

s in Siberian banks the company requested those banks to exchan; 
fhe rubles into United States dolla but_ because of the order of the 
Federal e Board of February 14, 1919, the Siberian banks were 
unable to buy American dollars for the company. The company then 
endeavored to sell at least some of these rubles to American institu- 
tions in Siberia, such as the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., and Army head- 
quarters, but without success. as these institutions dealt with American 
banks exclusively, The National City Bank of New York and the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, both of which had branches in 
Vladivostok, were eager to dispose.of as. many rubles as possible after 
"the exchange was closed. 

There was no way for the company to convert the rubles into dollars 
by purchasing Siberian products and selling them in America, as the 
(Siberian Government had placed severe restrictions on exports of raw 
‘materials. Even had these restrictions not been placed it would have 
been next to impossible to concentrate the raw materials at seaports, 
as transportation facilities were impossible to obtain owing to the de- 
moralization and disorganization of the Siberian railroads. 

In addition to this, the Siberian government, which was friendly to 
:the United States Government and desired to assist it in every way 
possible, issued a restriction, following the ruling of the Federal Re- 
‘serve Board prohibiting ruble exchange, which allowed withdrawals 
from the banks only in the amount ef 1,000 rubles per week. 

Every legitimate effort was made by the company at this time to 
transfer the rubles into dollars, but it was unable to do so. - The result 
was that the rubles had to remain and still remain in Russian banks. 
and in the meantime the depreciation in the value of rubles has reduced 
the amount to practically nothing, mean a total loss to the com- 
pany. The facts above recited clearly establish the fact that the com- 
pany was not responsible for allowing the rubles to remain in Siberia. 

After the efforts to exchange the rubles, as above set forth, proved 
futile the matter was presented by the company to the Federal Reserve 
Board and to the Department of State, both of which held the transac- 
tion was within the purview of the order of February 14, 1919, and 
that no relief could be granted the company. 

You will observe that neither the Russian nor the Siberian Govern- 
ment had ha to do with the sale of these goods. They were sold 
directly to the Siberian population and: paid for in full in rubles. It 
follows, therefore, that the company has no claim against the Russian 
Government. The goods were sold upon the special request and encour- 
agement of the United States Government and through its agencies, but 
because of the regulations issued by the Federal Reserve Board later on 
the company was unable to obtain the proceeds of the sales in American 
dollars. 

I am also advised that Mr, Postnikoff took up with Mr. Heid the 
matter of reimbursing the company out of the $5,000,000 above referred 
to, but was informed by Mr. Heid that the fund was not available, hav- 
ing been transferred for the improvement of the Eastern Chinese Rail- 
road Co. and was being used for that purpose. 

The International Manufacturers’ Sales Co. of America was the only 
American concern which had time, owing to the short duration of the 
plan inaugurated by the Department of State, to comply with it and 
the invitation of the United States Government to aid the Siberian popu- 
lation and was the | American company that actually did so. The 
transaction was ente: into wholly as a humanitarian one at the re- 


quest of the United States Government. As before mame, the company 


arranged to and did sell the goods at a price which on 
penses and was not intended to furnish it any profit. The Government 
assisted in the distribution of the goods and, therefore, under all the 
circumstances, the company naturally expected that the Government 
would assist in obtaining reimbursement if it was found necessary. 
There was, however, no contractual relation between the company and 
the United States Government by which the latter could be held to 
reimburse the company for the losses sustained. The obligation, there- 
fore, is purely a moral one, and such relief as the company may obtain 
can only be had through an act of Congress. 

As a result of its loss in this transaction the company was com- 
pelled to liquidate its indebtedness and to temporarily, at least, go out 
of business. Mr. Postnikoff has corresponded with the Department of 
State and the Federal Reserve Board in reference to the matter, and 
both branches of the Government have written him that while the spirit 
in which the company entered into and conducted the transaction was 
fully appreciated and sympathy ee for the losses sustained, 
stated that they could not adjust the matter, as there was no legal 
liability on the part of the United States Government. 

I have personally interviewed representatives of the Department of 
State and of the Federal Reserve Board, who were intimately con- 
nected with the matter, and have been assured by both that the facts 
as herein set forth are correct in every detail. In addition to this I 
have letters, affidavits, and other documents substantiating the facts, 
which I shall be very glad to present at the hearing before the com- 
mittee on the bill, if such hearing is granted. 

There is a wide scope of activity for a company such as the Inter- 
national Manufacturers’ Sales Co. of America, and a great deal of 
benefit to the —- trade of the United States might be derived from 
the resumption of its activities in foreign fields, greatly to be desired 
at this time. An adjustment of this claim would not only make good 
a wrong done to the company, but would put it on a sound financial 
basis again, where it would be able to resume the useful activities it 
enjoyed before the war and, through such activities, increase the output 
of something over a hundred factories which are owned by members of 
the company and which employ many thousands of people. 

Thanking you — much for your consideration in this matter, and 
with personal regards, I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 


y covered ex- 


A. L. THURMAN. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 


in executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 9 o’clock 
and 42 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 6, 1922, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate June 5 (legisla- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 


Vernon W. Van Fleet, of Indiana, to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, vice John Garland Pollard, term ex- 
pired September 25, 1921. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ReGuLAR ARMY. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
First Lieut. Allen Ferdinand Grum, Coast Artillery Corps, 
with rank from August 20, 1919. 
SIGNAL CORPS. 
Capt. Haskell Allison, Infantry, with rank from July 1, 1920. 
AIR SERVICE. 

First Lieut. John Kenneth Cannon, Infantry, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 

PROMOTIONS .IN THE NAVY. 


MARINE CORPS. 


The below-named midshipman of the class of 1922, United 
States Naval Academy, to be a second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps from the 3d day of June, 1922: 

James Austin Stuart. 

POSTMASTERS. 
ARKANSAS. 


Walter G. Baker to be postmaster at Peach Orchard, Ark. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1921. ‘ 

Alice R. Beard to be postmaster at Gentry, Ark., in place of 
N. H. Mitchell. Incumbent’s commission expired May 26, 1917. 


ARIZONA, 


William A. Fowler to be postmaster at Tombstone, Ariz., in 
place of P. A. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922. ; 

CONNECTICUT. 

Paul N. Shailer to be postmaster at Chester, Conn., in place 
of E. W. Lewis, deceased. 

FLORIDA. 


Gillian A. Sandifer to be postifaster at Lake Helen, Fla., in 
place of E. M. Luffman, resigned. 


ILLINOIS. 


Ancel R. Dion to be postmaster at Clifton, Ill., in place of 
E. J. Berger, declined. 

Susan Gilman to be postmaster at La Harpe, IIl., in place of 
J. V. Sperry. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4 
1922. 


’ 


LOUISIANA, 


Edward J. Sowar to be postmaster at Norwood, La. 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 
Cherie Cazes to be postmaster at Port Allen, La. 
came presidential October 1, 1920. 
MAINE. 


Carroll H. Clark to be postmaster at Ogunquit, Me., in place 
of F, R. Brewster. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
16, 1921. 


Office 
Office be- 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Benson L. Myers to be postmaster at West Point, Miss., in 
place of B. Y. Rhodes. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 

MISSOURI. 

Eros S. Bradley to be postmaster at Frankford, Mo., in place 
of Edgar Jones, removed. 

Robert W. Evens to be postmaster at Herculaneum, Mo.. in 
place of J. J. W. Donnegan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 6, 1922. 

MONTANA. 

Cornelius T. Hansen to be postmaster at Big Sandy, Mont., 
in place of C. H. Baker. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 30, 1922. 

NEBRASKA. 

Virgil E. Barker to be postmaster at Newport, Nebr. 

became presidential January 1, 1921, 


Office 










Verne W. Langford to be postmaster at Laurel, Nebr., in 
place of J. R. Durrie, resigned. 

Floyd Buchanan to be postmaster at Silver Creek, Nebr., in 
place of E, M. Guthrie. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
25, 1922. 











NEW YORK. 


Vernon E. Taylor to be postmaster at Lima, N. Y., in place 
of M. J. Lockington, resigned. 

Arthur E,. Brundage to be postmaster at Newburgh, N. Y., 
in place of J. J. Peake. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1920. 

Augustus P. Altemeier to be postmaster at Port Jervis, N. Y., 
in place of J. P. Gillen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1920. 






























NORTH CAROLINA. 







Tra L. McGill to be postmaster at Lumberton, N. C., in place 
of D. D. French, resigned. 






OKLAHOMA, 


Rarl T. Hall to be postmaster at Fargo, Okla. 
presidential October 1, 1920. 

Wilson W. Howe to be postmaster at Pershing, Okla., in place 
of A. C. Whitaker, resigned. 


Office became 












OREGON, 


James D. Fay, to be postmaster at Gold Beach, Oreg. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Herbert H. Park to be postmaster at Gibsonia, Pa. 
came presidential April 1, 1920. 

J. Richard Duncan to be postmaster at Heilwood, Pa. 
became presidential October 1, 1920. 

John Itzel to be postmaster at Salina, Pa. 
presidential January 1, 1921. 

Mary E. Healy to be postmaster at Drexel Hill, Pa., in place 
of bk. C. Kichholtz, declined. 

J. Howard Gawthrop to be postmaster at Kennett Square, 
Pa., in place of EB. S. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 4, 1922, 



































Office be- 


Office | 








Office became 














PORTO RICO, 






Leonidas M. Lopez to be postmaster at Camuy, Porto Rico. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1921. 

Gaspar Ferran to be postmaster at Barceloneta, Porto Rico, 
in place of P. M. Rivera, resigned. 














SOUTH DAKOTA, 


rank ©. Clegg to be postmaster at St. Lawrence, S. Dak., in 
place of G. A. Frederickson, declined. 






TENNESSEE, 


Thomas E, Tipler to be postmaster at Grand Junction, Tenn., 
in place of R. H. Hurst, deceased. 







TEXAS. 


James H. Loyd to be postmaster at Alba, Tex., in place of 
J. Caldwell, resigned. 
William A. White to be postmaster at Cleveland, Tex., in 
place of R. E, Cherry, tesigned. 

Mayo McBride to be postmaster at Woodville, Tex., in place 
of A. H. Hughes, resigned. 


H. 













UTAH. 


Stephen F. Stephensen to De postmaster at Riverton, Utah. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1922. 






























VIRGLNIA, 


William P. Moorman to be postmaster at New Canton, Va. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1921. 

William B. Dew to be postmaster at Sweet Briar, Va., in place 
of W. B. Dew. Incumbent’s commission expired January 18, 
1921. 










WASHINGTON, 


Walter J. Hunziker to be postmaster at Langley, Wash. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Alfred R. Bramer to be postmaster at Marlin, Wash. 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 


WISCONSIN, 


William H. Zuehlke to be postmaster at Appleton, Wis., in 
place of Gustave Keller. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922, 


Office 















WYOMING. 


David Miller to be postmaster at Cumberland, Wyo. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1921, 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 5 (legisia- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 
Unirep Sratrs MARSHAL. 
Frank T. Newton to be United States marshal, eastern dis- 
trict of Michigan. : 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS, 
To be brigadier generals. 
Henry Lewis Stimson. 
Edward Caswell Shannon, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 
To be colonels, 
Joseph Wheeler, jr. 
Charles Higbee Bridges. 
Ralph Brewster Parrott. 
To be lieutenant colonels. 
George Luther Hicks. 
David Yulee Beckham. 
John Fleming Clapham. 
To be majors, 
Stuart Ainslee Howard. 
Hugh Lawson Walthall. 
John Buchanan Richardson, 
Clarence Andrew Mitchell. 
William Torbert MacMillan. 
Henry Newbold Sumner. 
James Sylvester Mooney. 
Walter Cyrus Gullion. 
Frank Cornelius Reilly. 
To be captain. 
Charles Clement Quigley. 
POSTMASTERS, 
ARIZONA, 
Elfreda M. McIntyre, Gila Bend. 
Samuel Simpson, Sonora. 
ARKANSAS, 
James H. Johnson, Atkins. 
Perry W. Hampton, Glenwood. 
Charlie C, Cherry, Hoxie, 
Robert BE. Love, Hughes, 
Maie Pierce, Manila. 
Isaac J. Morris, Mountain Home, 
Herschel Neely, Paragould. 
Hubert C, Hallowell, Pocahontas. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Frances L. Musgrove, Arbuckle. 
Fred A. Lindley, Pismo. 
MINNESOTA, 
Arthur L. Hamilton, Aitkin. 
Asa R. Woodbeck, Brookpark. 
Marie D. Anderson, Carlos, 
Emil Kukkola, Finlayson. 
Lawrence J. Nasett, Robbinsdale. 
Harry M. Logan, Royalton. 
Irving J. Jandro, Waverly. 
NEW YORK, 
William J. Pike, Sanborn. 
OREGON. 
Henry Scott, Jordan Valley. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Emery E. Thompson, Elizabeth. 
William H. Scholl, Hellertown. 
Albert D. Karstetter, Loganton, 
Leon M. Cobb, Mount Pocono. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Ralph W. Wall, Campobello. 
TEXAS. 
Claud C. Morris, Rosebud. 
Clinton J. Farrell, Vernon. 
VIRGINIA, 
Miriam S. Yates, Brookneal. 
Rufus P. Custis, Eastville. 
Annie G. Davey, Evington. 
Missouri S. Harmon, Melfa. 
Mollie H. Gettle, Rustburg. 
Ethel V, Vaughan, Timberville. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
Monpay,./ une. 6,,1922. 


The House met: at 12 o’cleck noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following: prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, Thou hast withheld no good thing 


from. us. We thank Thee for Thy love, which is with us at 
the break of day and remains with us through the dark of night. 


Surely Thou dost remember us according to the multitude of 


Thy memories;. they. explain the divine estimate of man. 
Whatever. the day’s tasks, duties, or privileges may be, remove 
our imperfect. views of them. O let us get our wisdom and 
strength from.behind the veils of force and sense. Help us. to 
spend nobly, wisely, and well the hours-that await. us. In Thy 
name, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved. 
UNANIMOUS CONSENT CALENDAR, 


The SPEAKER. The business on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar is in order, and the Clerk will call ‘the calendar: 


AMENDING SECTIONS 5549-5550, REVISED STATUTES. 


The first business in order on: the Unanimous: Consent Cal- 
endar was the bill (S. 1010) to amend sections 5549 and 5550 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The Clerk. read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
ask that this may be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that this bill be passed without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to.object, 
can the gentleman give any. assurance when this bill will be 
considered on the Unanimous Consent Calendar otherwise? 

Mr. WALSH, It is on the calendar a little farther down. 


There is no objection to its being stricken off, but there are 
some amendments, I understand, and the gentleman from 


Georgia is very. much interested in the measure and‘ is absent 
on account of illness, and I think out of courtesy to him we 
might permit the matter to be passed without. prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to passing the bill with- 
out prejudice? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS’ APPROVAL. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled’ Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President: of 
the United States for his approval the following bills: 

H.R. 241. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
a perpetual easement for railroad right of way and. a right of 
way. for a public highway over and upon a portion of the mili- 
tary reservation of Fort Sheridan, in the State of Illinois; 

H. R. 10925. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to.sell 


real property known as the Pittsburgh storage supply. depot,, at: 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; 

H. R. 11408. An act granting the consent of Congress to: the 
county of Winnebago, and the town of Rockton, in said county, 
in the State of Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across. the Rock. River, in said 
town of Rockton; and 

H. R. 11409. An act.granting the consent of Congress: to the 
city of Ottawa, and. the county of La Salle, in the State of 
Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a. bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Fox River. 


FORT SABINE MILITARY BESERVATION, LA, 


The next business in order on the Unanimous Consent Calen- 
dar was the bill (H. R. 10517) confirming and. validating the 
title of certain purchasers from the State of Louisiana of cer- 
tain lands formerly included in the Fort Sabine Military Reser- 
vation, in Cameron Parish, La., now abandoned: 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to objeet, 
this is a rather important bill, especially. important.in view 
of the decision of the Supreme Court, which held that the State 
of Louisiana had no right whatsoever to the land on this 
abandoned military reservation which this bill. seeks. to. vali- 
date in the hands of private landholders; and:I think it should: 
be objected to unless a very full explanation can: be made; 


Mr. LAZARGO: Mr: Speaker; I) ask tlie gentleman to reserve 
his objection until'the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bex], who is 
thoroughly familiar with this; measure, can explain it, and) if 
the explanation: is: not: satisfactory to. the. gentleman, then: he 
will see what we can do. I feel this is.a clear bill.and a meri- 
torious measure, and I hope the-gentleman will not object: after 
he. has heard.the explanation. 

Mr. BOX. Is there any particular feature which. the gentle 
_ asa to hear about? Is there any question he has in 

Di . 

Mr. STAFFORD. I, have read the report, particularly the 
explanation contained in the detailed review. by the Secretary. 
of the Interior as to the rights of. these persons: to. this land. 
It is clear from the statements in this report. that the State of 
Louisiana at no time ever had title to any. land, on the Fort 
Sabine Military Reservation. Certaim® persons.entered. upon it 
and. obtained some title through the State perhaps,. others. did 
not obtain any title. whatsoever, and now it. is sought to. vali- 
date the title. Why should. we surrender valuable lands to 
private persons under those circumstances? 

Mr. BOX. Is there any special feature of the title which the 
gentleman from Wisconsin does not understand. or finds. objec- 
tionable?) The gentleman will understand that this is a Louisi- 
ana land matter.. The bill as; presented to the House was 
written by the Secretary of the Interior as an.amendment. to 
the measure offered by the. gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
LAzaAko], My understanding of the record and. of the entire 
title is not as complete as-I would like to have it, . 

IT have gone through the record a number of times and the 
case presented itself to me as one of merit. It seems the grant 
of these lands made by, the Government in 1849 would. have 
included the Fort Sabine Military Reservation. but for the fact 
the lands were then within a. military, reservation: 

Mr. STAFFORD. Permit me to take issue with the gentle- 
man’s position. in, that regard, because the Supreme Court—— 

Mr. BOX. The gentleman from Texas said that. under the 
act of Congress passed in 1849 the title to these lands. would 
have passed. but for the fact that. they. were within: the Sabine 
Military. Reservation. When. that reservation was abandoned 
they were listed by. the Commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice as belonging to the State of Louisiana. Patents were is- 
sued by the State of Louisiana to many of. the lands on. the 
theory, that the title had in fact passed. to.the State, making 
good the title granted by her. The Secretary, of. the. Interior, 
the State. of Louisiana, and the purchasers.of the lands for many 
years treated the title as valid. Taxes were paid on the lands 
or many of them, and all, or nearly all, concerned assumed that 
the title issued by the State of Lohisiana. was in, all) respects 
valid. This,view was held and acted upon: for many decades, 
and the reversal of it by the Secretary of. the Interior in 1904 
came more than a generation after the origin of the title. I 
think the chairman of the-Committee on Public Lands, is fully 
familiar with the details of the title. The committee unani- 
mously agreed that the bill was one-of. merit and that, as. reeom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Interior, it ought to pass. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, the 
matter is a very simple one.. When Louisiana. first applied for 
this land in list No. 4, back in the fifties, the department held 
that the State had no right to the land because the land was 
embraced in the Fort Sabine Military Reservation. Then. in 
1871 Fort Sabine Military Reservation was abandoned by an 
act of Congress. Then the State of Louisiana claimed the land 
on the theory. that the swamp land act: attached after. the aban- 
donment of the military reservation. The Department of: the 
Interior held with the contention of the State of Louisiana and 
approved list No. 26 and list No. 51, embracing, all these lands. 

Now, that approval remained undisturbed for nearly 10 
years: In the meantime these: additional’ people purchased’ the 
land. Some of the purchases had been made prior to 1895 and 
some since, these people paying: the: taxes. upen. the land. duripg 
all this time. Then, in 1905, the Secretary of the Interior re- 
versed the ruling in favor of the State. The State of Louisiana 
appealed the case to the United States Supreme Court, and in 
1908 that court. decided that. the approval of lists 26 and 51, 
embracing all of this:land; was:invalid: However, the Supreme 
Court did not’ deeide another question jn the case. If this mat- 


‘ter were in court the State of Louisiana, conld plead the statute 


of limitations, on:the theory that. the approval in 1894 and 1895 
of these’ two lists by the Secretary of the Interior was tanta- 
mount to a patent to the State. Now, we have this situa- 
tion-—— 

Mr. STAFFORD: There would not’ be very much strength 
to that contention, because the statute does not run to any 
Government property. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It does. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. It does not in the State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It does in Wisconsin and in every other 
State, so far as setting aside a patent is concerned. What the 
Supreme Court had to say is on page 4 of the report. It says: 


The only doubt is raised by the statute limiting suits by the United 
tates to vacate patents to five years. 


Now, I do not.know how the United States would fare if it 
endeavored to oust these people. They could plead the statute 
of limitation. However, they can not commence an action 
against the United States. 

Mr, STAFFORD. The United States did not grant any pat- 
ent whatsoever to these lands. 

Mr. SINNOTT. They granted what the Supreme Court has 
repeatedly held to be tantamount to a patent, the approval 
by the proper officials of a certified list to the land. But 
apart from that, as to the equities—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit as to the 
equities? There may be considerable equity as to the land 
sold by the State of Louisiana prior to the ruling by the 
Department of the Interior of June 6, 1904, reversing its 
earlier decision. As to the amount of land entered or sold 
or ‘squatted upon since 1904, when the Department of the 
Interior determined that these lands were not swamp lands, 
is another matter. How much acreage is involved in such 
later transaction? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The report of the Secretary of the Interior 
states that Louisiana appears to have patented a portion of 
these lands as late as May 19, 1904. We have not the definite 
data upon that, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Prior to June 6, 1904, the total acreage 
of lands affected by this act was 6,910 acres. At the present 
time it runs into many thousands more. 

Mr. SINNOTT. From where is the gentleman reading? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I do not think there have been 
any lands squatted on since that date, but I think the land 
has been transferred from one party that held the land to 
another. 

Mr. SINNOTT. No squatter can obtain any rights under 
this bill. The only one who can obtain any rights is some one, 
or his assigns, who has obtained a title from the State of 
Louisiana. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I had some question as to 
the rights of the persons who had taken land since the Secre- 
tary of the Interior reversed the decision of the Land Com- 
missioner in 1905. If the act does not apply to any entries 
or sales since that date, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

Mr. WILSON. The gentleman will notice what the Secre- 
tary says, that if this had been made before the decision was 
known it would be on the same basis. The Secretary says 
that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is what I wish to have the assur- 
ance on, because I do not think they would have any equity 
at all if they had taken it with notice after the decision 
was made. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the title of all persons, their heirs or as- 
signs, who have heretofore purchased from the State of Lousiana any 
lands formerly included in what was known as the Fort Sabine Mili- 
tary Reservation, in Cameron Parish, in the State of Louisiana, estab- 
lished by Executive order of December 20, 1838, and abandoned March 
25, 1871, pursuant to the act of Congress of February 24, 1871, and who 
claim or hold under patents, awards, entries, or other character of 
title from the State of Louisiana, be, and the same is hereby, confirmed 
and made valid as against any claim or right of the United States 
therein or thereto; except that fractional section 32 in township 15 


south, range 15 west, used by the United States for lighthouse purposes, 
is excluded from the provisions hereof. 


Also the following committee amendment was read: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That subject to the provisions of this act the title of all persons 
who prior to January 1, 1909, purchased from the State of Louisiana 
any lands formerly included in what was known as the Fort Sabine 
Military Reservation, in Cameron Parish, in the State of Lousiana 
established by Executive order of December 20, 1838, and abandoned 
March 25, 1871, pursuant to the act of Congress of February 24, 1871 
(16 Stat. L., p. 430), shall be confirmed and validated against any 
claim or interest of the United States: Provided, That satisfactory 
evidence of such purchase, with description of the lands claimed by 
each applicant, in accordance with the system of United States public- 
land surveys, be submitted to the Secretary of the Interior within six 
months from and after the approval of this act: Provided further, 
That patents shall issue to such purchasers and shall inure to the 
benefit of their heirs, assigns, or devisees, to the same extent and as if 
such purchasers had secured full title from the State of Louisiana 
through such purchasers; And provided further, That section 32, in ! 


pownebip 15 south, range 15 west, Louisiana meridian, used by the 
se pete ene for lighthouse purposes, shall be excepted from the pro- 
ons hereof. 


“Sec, 2, That the lands within the limits of such abandoned military 
reservation not affected by the foregoing provisions of this act shall 
be disposed of under the provisions of the act approved July 5, 1884 
(28 Stat. L., p, 103).” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill providing 
for the confirmation of title of certain purchasers from the State 
of Louisiana of lands formerly included in the Fort Sabine 
Military Reservation, in Cameron Parish, La., now abandoned.” 

On motion of Mr. Lazaro, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MAILS FOR THE BLIND. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 10496) to provide for the free 
transmission through the mails of certain publications for the 
blind. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. ; 

HOSPITAL SERVICES AND SUPPLIES, WORLD WAR VETERANS. 

The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was House Joint Resolution 313, providing for the 
disposal of articles produced by patients in the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
when this bill was last under consideration I suggested an 
amendment to have it extend to all governmental institutions. 
I was speaking with the chairman of the committee since the 
bill was last considered, and he said he could not see that 
there would be any objection to the amendment I suggested. 
Has the gentleman, since the consideration of this bill, ob- 
tained any further information as to the merits of the propo- 
sition I suggested? 

Mr. PARKER of New York. I wish to state to the gentle- 
man that I had this matter up with the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
they thought that the bill was broad enough to cover every one 
of the patients that were being treated by the Veterans’ Bureau 
in any hospital. That was the interpretation put upon the bill 
by the department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire who gave the gentleman 
that information? 

Mr. PARKER of New York. 
Forbes’s office. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say to the gentleman that from 
my acquaintance with the supervision of veterans in the hos- 
pitals under the jurisdiction of the Board of Managers of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers the board has 
exclusive jurisdiction as to their care and maintenance. They 
receive an allotment of funds from the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
then the care and control are entirely under the jurisdiction of 
the Board of Managers. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I think if the gen- 
tleman will read that bill carefully he will find that this covers 
every single patient under the control of the Veterans’ Bureau. ° 
Let me say to the gentleman that this power is held by a 
statute to be conferred upon the Public Health Department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am fully acquainted with that. That 
was all gone over the last time. 

Mr. PARKER of New York. These boys are principally 
mental cases. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, with the statement of the 
gentleman in charge that in the opinion of some one in the 
Veterans’ Bureau this applies to all veterans, whether they 
are under the direction of the Veterans’ Bureau or supervision 
of the Board of Managers of Soldiers’ Homes, I will withdraw 
my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau is authorized to make regulations governing the disposal of 


articles produced by patients of such bureau in the course of their 
curative treatment, either by allowing the patients to retain the same 


[After a pause.} The 


Yes. It came from Colonel 





1922. 


the artic eposi je mmeney Terelved to the 
Seat a = eS“ which ee for making the 
articles were pureh }. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the House joint reselution, 

The House joint reselution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Parker of New York, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the joint resolution was passed was laid 
on the table. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the next bill. 


RURAL DELIVERY SORVICE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H.-R. 7544) authorizing the Postmaster General 
to temporarily reduce the pay of rural carriers fer disciplinary 
purposes instead of suspending them without pay. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it. enacted, eto., That the Postmaster. General be, .and he is hereby, 
authorized in his discretion, whenever for diseipiinary purposes he 
deems it advisable to do so, to reduce temporarily the pay of rural 
carriers: Provided, That in no case shell such a reduction in‘ pay ‘be 
of more than one grade.as.fixed by the act.of June 5, 1920, nor extend 
over a greater period of time than one year. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment .and 
third reading of .the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman in 
charge of the measure a question. In just what way is this 
to be a substitute for discipline new imposed. by the Post Office 
Department? 

Mr, STEENERSON. The only remedy now in the case of a 
carrier who is negligent is to suspend him without. pay; but 
in many instances the fault is net conceded to justify that, 
and by reducing his pay it is ‘believed he will. remember it 
the next time. It was thought.advisable to have this substitute. 

Mr. WALSH. It would still leave the discretion to suspend 
him without pay, and this is an additional remedial measure? 

Mr. STEENERSON, Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. ‘When a carrier is suspended without pay is 
there difficulty in obtaining a substitute temporarily ? 

Mr, STEENBRSON. Im many cases there is. 

Mr. WATSON. ‘Then this is intended to rectify that? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. This is an additional reason. 
Nobody has ebjected to it from any source. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment anid 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a’ third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion ef Mr, S?TERNERSON, a motion to tTeconsider, the 
vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL EXHIBITION IN’ PHILADELPHIA. 


Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I. move to suspend the 
rules and pass House Joint Resolution 170, with amendments 
thereto, together with an amendment ef the title. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves to.sus- 
pend the rules and pass the resolution which the QOlerk will 
report, : 

The Clerk read ias follows: 


Joint. resolution (H. J. Res. 170) to approve the holding of a national 
and international exhibition in the city of Philadelphia in 1926 as 
an appropriate celebration of the one hondred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 


Whereas potianinard, Steps have been taken by the mayor and council 
and a citizens’ committee of Philadelphia. to celebrate in that city in 
1926 the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence ‘by holding @#n exhibition in which it is 
expected that the various States of the Union, the Pederal Government, 
and all the nations of the world will-be represented ; and 
Whereas the Legislature of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
unanimously passed a resolution April 28, 1921, that the Commonwealth 
should prepare for and partteipate in such sesquicentemnial celebra- 
tion by making a suitable exhibit therein on the part of the Common- 
wealth, and requested that the federal Government should ~~ 
the holding of sach an exhibition in Philadelphia in 1926 a that 
appropriate steps should be taken to invite’ the participation and ce- 
operation ef the States of the Union and the nations of the world; and 
Whereas the Governor of the Conrmonwealth of Pennsylvania, in the 
name ‘and by the authority of that Commonwealth, has issued letters 
atent incorporating the Sestuicanteniial Exhibition Association, May 
5: 1921, for the purpose of educating the pic by exhibiting artistic, 
mechanical, agricultural, and horticultural products and providing 
ublic im8truction im the arts and sciences, ‘thereby celebrating the one 
undred. and fiftieth anniversary. of the siemtng of the aration -ef 
Independence by holding tn the ‘city of PhYladetphia, in™ State of 
Pennsylvania, an exhibition of the progress of the United States in art, 
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science, .and 1 , in ‘trade ‘and commerce, and in the development | 
of the products of the air, the soil, the mine, the forest, and the seas, 
to which exhibition the..people of all.other nations shall be imvited to 
contribute evidences of their own to the end that better 
international understanding and more com relatton- 
— may hasten the coming of universal peace: Therefore be it 
esolwed, eto,, That the holding of 4, gations) and international ex- 


‘hibition in the city of Philade 
vad parkway site selected ‘by the Sesquicentennial Exhibition Associa- 
be acquired for that pur- 


tion and lands contiguous thereto which’ ma; 
ose be approved as an appropriate celebration of the one. hundred and 
eth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
and that such steps be taken ‘as the President may deem proper to 
invite the participation and cooperation of the States of the Union and 
the nations of the wortd, 

Szc.:2. That:a a ‘this resolution be forwarded to all the States 
of the Union requ g cooperation upon their ‘part. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask wnanimous consent that 
the amended title be'read in lieu of ‘the one reported. 

The SPRAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
that the amended title be read in lieu of the one reported. Is 
there objection? 

There was no ‘objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution to approve the holding of a national and interna- 
tienal exhibition in the <¢ity of Philadelphia m 1926 upon the Pair- 
mount Park and .parkway site selected the Sesquicentennial Bahi- 
‘bition Association, and lands contiguous thereto that may be acquired 
for that purpose, as an appropriate celebration of the one hundred ‘and 
iftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. LANHAM. I demand a second. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
ude WALSH. Is the gentleman from Texas opposed to the 

11? 

Mr. LANHAM. I am not. - 

Mr.. WALSH. I'was wondering if there is no opposition why 
it is necessary to consume 'time*on it. 

Mr. LANHAM. I will ‘say to the gentleman that I do not 
prepose to take the 20 minutes to delay’ the passage of the 
resolution, but simply to make an explanation of it if it be- 
comes necessary. 

The SPEAKPR. The gentleman from Texas demands a: 
second, 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a‘second be considered as ardered. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Sgeaker, I do not think it is 
necessary to make a detailed explanation of the details of the 
resolution, 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. HTOKS. I could not hear from the reading of the reso- 
tution any of the detailed items. It carries no appropriation? 

Mr. ‘BLAND of Indiana. This bill merely sanctions the 
holding of a sesquicentennial exhibition at Philadelphia, in 
Fairmount Park, in 1926. : 

I will state to the House that this Fairmount Park site was 
the site where the first national exposition was held in the 
United States in 9876. The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the signing of the Declaration of Independence is certainty 
a great date in American history, and it is entirely fitting, in 
view of our habit of celebrating these great events, that on 
this eceasion the Federal Government give its sanction to a 
national and international celebration of this event in that 
State. 

Of course, there is no controversy as to the place to hold the 
exhibition because Philadelphia is the place where the Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed; it was there where this the 
greatest Government man ever devised first was conceived and 
put into. existence to bless the world. The city of Philadelphia 
has appropriated $5,000,000 and as much more as may be neces- 
‘sary to pay the expenses of this exhibition; atso the State 
Legislature of Pennsyivania has approved it and passed me- 
morials favoring it, and there is no doubt but that the great 
State of Pennsylvania will come forward with any finances 
that are necessary to take care of the exhibition. I am not 
saying it will not be necessary, possibly sometime in the future, 
for the Federal Government to spend some money in order that 
it may make a showing on this great occasion. I believe it will 
be necessary to do.so, and I would not want the House to 
understand me as saying that there will not be a demand at 
some time for the expenditure of some money. But I do not 
believe there will be a demand for any great amount of 
money, like the sums expended on some expositions in tlie 
years gone, because I do feel that this exposition is going to be 
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financed splendidly by the great city of Philadelphia and the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Is not the purpose of this resolution to furnish 
the basis for authorizing an appropriation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to participate in the exposition later on? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Of course, the purpose of this reso- 
lution is to authorize the President to invite the nations of the 
world to attend, and to invite the States of the Nation to par- 
ticipate. It is to give a national approval to an international 
exposition. If the United States did not sanction the Phila- 
delphia sesquicentennial we could not expect the nations of 
the world outside of the United States to take much part in it, 
and it is certainly proper and wise that we give our consent. 
I will say in answer to the gentleman’s question that this, of 
course, commits us to the proposition that we are behind this 
sesquicentennial exposition to make it a success; but that does 
not mean that we pledge any great appropriation. In the 
hearings on this bill it was definitely understood that this reso- 
lution should not obligate the Committee on Industrial Arts 
and Expositions or the Congress to stand for any appropriation 
at all in the future, although it is my personal opinion that we 
should have an appropriation, and no doubt will have one, for 
exposition purposes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman will agree, of 
course, that if this resolution passes, the next Congress will 
appropriate money in any reasonable sum that may be de- 
manded, 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I am of the opinion that this Con- 
gress may be asked for some appropriation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And, therefore, I do not think 
we ought to pass this bill at this time. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. For instance, if the minority leader 
will permit, it is essential in my judgment for the United States 
to have there exhibits of its mining and agriculture, and of its 
great inventions and marvelous industrial progress. If the 
gentleman will recall, the Bell telephone came out of the cen- 
tennial of 1876. The gentleman will recall that since 1776 the 
steamboat, the railroad, and all modern means of transportation 
and communication have been invented and developed. 

Some of the greatest developments of industry in the world 
came from the Centennial Exposition in 1876. It is certainly 
appropriate that this great Government should take a promi- 
nent part, and we may not hope to escape paying something 
for the part which we take. I want to be frank with the House. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. KING. What will be the features of internationalism 
that will be celebrated at this exposition? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I take it that the gentleman is 
fairly familiar with most of the international expositions which 
have been held, and is also fairly familiar with the different 
things which they have exhibited at those places. 

Mr. KING. Does the gentleman think it will be the means 
of propagating the further development of the League of 
Nations? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. 
not hope so. 

Mr. KING. 


I do not think so and certainly do 


I am asking in good faith whether the gentle- 
man has any information about that. 


Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Oh, no; it is to celebrate the in- 
dustrial and historical achievements of the nations of the 
world. The holding of expositions, if properly and wisely held, 
can be defended from a financial standpoint. It is a good in- 
vestment, and certainly in this instance it can be defended 
from a sentimental standpoint. We need a little more of the 
spirit of ‘76 in these troublesome days. We have not had 
a national celebration for many years. In my judgment 
there is no better way to promote peace and encourage progress 
after the devastation of the Great War than to gather to- 
gether the nations of the world to compare in friendly rival 
the achievements of the world in the arts of peace. [Applause. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I notice on page 4 of the report, quoting from 
the president of this exposition association, he says— 


In 1776 there were 10,000,000 people in this country that spoke the 
English language. ” 


There were only: 3,000,000 all told. What does that state- 
ment mean? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I do not know. The president of 
the exposition association made a very eloquent speech, and is 


a well-informed gentleman, but I will not answer for the 
accuracy of his figures. 

Mr. MONDELL. Perhaps he meant 10,000,000 English-speak- 
ing people in the whole world. ~ 

Mr. FESS. That may be true. . 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. That is evidently what he meant, 
and he may have been reported erroneously. 

Mr. MONDELL, Although I think that was an understate- 


ment. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. May he not have meant, although there 
were only 3,000,000. white settlers in this country at the time 
of the Declaration of Independence, to have included the In- 
dians as well? ; 

Mr. FESS. No; he did not mean that, either. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

‘ Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I will gladly yield to the majority 
eader. 

Mr. MONDELL. I assume that we all understand that by 
giving national sanction to this exposition we shall be ex- 
pected at the proper time to make whatever appropriations may 
be necessary for a Government exhibit at this exposition. 

I think we all realize that that will be the outcome. The 
Government will certainly desire to make an exhibition at this 
very splendid exposition to be. At the same time the passage 
of the resolution, I am sure, does not bind the Government or 
this Congress or anyone to vote for any appropriation of ex- 
penditure for buildings or for a cash contribution to the expo- 
sition. The last great exposition in San Francisco, the only 
contribution that the Government made, as I recall, was a 
contribution for the exhibition. The people of San Francisco 
and California furnished the buildings and we did furnish the 
exhibits and cared for them. That certainly would be within 
reason by the passage of this resolution pledging that far. I 
hope and trust that the resolution pledges us no further, and 
I feel confident that the great State of Pennsylvania and the 
great city of Philadelphia will not ask the Government to do 
more than in every way encouraging the exhibition, giving it a 
national standing in the world, and making a first-class exhi- 
bition thee, and making it a success. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. How much has the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania appropriated? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. They have not been called upon to 
appropriate anything yet. ‘They have passed a strong me- 
morial, and I have had assurance from some of the leading 
men of Pennsylvania stating that the legislature, when it meets, 
would be glad to contribute anything necessary to make it a 
success. Philadelphia is one of the richest cities in the world. 
They have the most beautiful spot on earth in which to hold 
the exhibition, and there is great enthusiasm for it there, and 
I have no doubt that this great city can finance it themselves. 
They did finance the other centennial, and that was the only 
one that was a financial success in the history of exhibitions. 
I am sure that this one will be a success and will be the 
greatest thing of the kind in all history. I do not mean to 
say by that that we should not spend any money. If I had my 
way, I would build a permanent building there which would be 
used to house the Government activities after the exhibition 
is over. It is to be held in the heart of the city where, to my 
mind, such a plan is practicable. But that is my individual 
idea only. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I do not know anything about 
this except what I gather from some Philadelphians who talked 
to me at the hotel. They have told me that it was a land 
scheme; that certain gentlemen in Philadelphia have bought a 
lot of marsh land, filled it up with ashes, and so forth, and were 
promoting this as a land scheme, 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I will answer the gentleman, I will 
say that Fairmount Park is owned by the city, every foot of it, 
and there could not be any land scheme in it. There are 4,000 
acres in the park. There are places in the city where it is 
possible that it might have been held and where they would 
have to condemn private property, but this resolution makes it 
definite that it shall be held in Fairmount Park. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, this resolution turns our 
thoughts from war and the aftermath of war to a consideration 
of the pursuits of peace. Of course, it is natural that the 
people of Philadelphia should desire to celebrate in their city 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, This desire on their part, I 
take it, is prompted by more than the mere wish that the people 
of this country should return the visit of the Liberty Bell. 
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Naturally such an exposition as that contemplated will arouse 
also a patriotic interest throughout our land. American remi- 
niscence will properly be centered at ‘that time in the City of 
Brotherly Love. The exposition will even take on an interna- 
tional aspect. It is this feature of it which calls specially for 
action by the Congress at this time, because certain prelimi- 
nary steps must be taken in the matter of extending properly 
the invitation to the nations of the world. The resolution 
which is here presented makes proper provision in this regard. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. JoHNson] inquired of 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BLanp], chairman of the 
Committee of the House on Industrial Arts and Expositions, 
whether or not this measure represented in essence some local 
land scheme designed to promote the sale of real property 
which otherwise could not find a profitable market. This is a 
natural solicitude and a pertinent inquiry. I wish to say in 
this connection that this measure as originally introduced was 
amended by the committee largely, if not primarily, to prevent 
any such contingency as that. The resolution provides in terms 
that this exposition be held upon the Fairmount Park and 
Parkway site selected by the Sesquicentennial Exposition Com- 
mission, and lands contiguous thereto which may be acquired 
for that purpose. All the lands which will be used belong to the 
city and may be utilized without the usual expense of purchase 
and without enhancing the value of any private property 
further than would be naturally incidental to the holding in 
that city of an exposition of this character. We have the assur- 
ance to this effect of prominent citizens and officers of the city 
of Philadelphia who appeared in person before the committee 
at the hearings. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 

Mr. LANHAM. I will. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Was similar action taken by Con- 
gress in the case of the Buffalo, Omaha, and San Francisco 
Expositions? 

Mr. LANHAM. I was not a Member of Congress at those 
times, and I can not speak definitely. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Substantially this action was taken 
by the Federal Government in all of those cases. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Did they participate in the exposi- 


tions? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes; and contributed $10,000,000. 

Mr. LANHAM. I thought the gentleman’s question had refer- 
ence to the designation of a site. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No., I want to know if Congress 
passed a similar resolution in the other cases. Does the gentle- 
man from Tennessee know? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not, but I do not think 
that in any of those cases the Congress was called upon to give 
its approval to the site. 

Mr. LANHAM. I will say to the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee that this site had already been selected by this 
commission upon land which the city owns, and, inasmuch as 
that fact precluded the possibility of any private exploitation 
of property, the committee thought it advisable to incorporate 
in the resolution the provision that the exposition be held upon 
that site. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not mean that it is a bad 
site, but in case of former expositions I do not know that the 
Congress was ever called upon to approve the site. 

Mr. HAM. Originally it seems that many sites were 
proposed and their relative merits were considered by those in 
charge. A decision was reached and this Fairmount Park and 
Parkway site chosen. The mayor of the city of Philadelphia 
and many other leading and distinguished Philadelphians and 
Pennsylvanians attended the hearings and testified concerning 
its adequacy and availability. They stressed the fact that it is 
city-owned territory and that its use will involve no exploitation 
of private property. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. My friend from Texas is very familiar with 
the history of the expositions approved by Congress and which 
have been held within the last 50 years. I think I have voted 
for resolutions somewhat similar to this in 8 or 10 instances— 
Charleston, I remember, and then the one at Norfolk, the 
Jamestown Exposition, Buffalo, San Francisco, St. Louis, 
Omaha, Chicago, and I think each resolution gave the affair 
a national character and international character as well. I 
know of a time when Congress withheld its approval. I hope for 
the success of the coming exposition, and I believe it is a good 
time for all the nations to meet in a common place and that 
place America, forgetting past differences. Come pay us a 
visit and leave their guns at home, 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I know that appropriations 
have been made for these various expositions and assume 
that those appropriations have been preceded by some such 
action as this on the part of Congress. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes. ’ 
Mr. KING. I think the gentleman ought to clear up the 
matter in regard to the contiguous territory adjoining Fair- 

mount Park. What is the nature of that, and where is it? 

Mr. LANHAM. The contiguous territory referred to is 
already owned by the city and is a part of Fairmount Park. 
In other words, the total area of Fairmount Park seems not to 
be required for the exposition. They want to get it within 
limits that will permit a spectator in a day’s walk to get around 
reasonably well over the exposition territory. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, I 
think the gentleman from Texas has forgotten that there is 
a strip of land across the river from Fairmount Park that is 
really part of it which the city is going to condemn and take 
anyway for public purposes. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. They are condemning it now. 

Mr. WINGO. They are condemning it at the present time, 
and they intend to use it as a park. 

Mr. KING. The gentleman from Arkansas has no informa- 
tion that there will be any money made from that. 

Mr. WINGO. Not any more than is possible, regardless of 
whether we passed this resolution or not. The city is paying 
for it and the proceedings have been started. 

Mr. LANHAM. The city is going to acquire that property, 
regardless of whether we pass this resolution or not. 

Mr. LAYTON. Then, as a matter of fact, the Congress does 
not have to appropriate a penny unless the city of Philadelphia 
and the State of Pennsylvania show that they come across 
adequately. i 

Mr. LANHAM, I will say to the gentleman that, in addition 
to the $5,000,000 which the city of Philadelphia has set apart 
for this purpose, their expenditures for a number of years 
have been in anticipation of this exposition. The city has put 
up many buildings and has improved and beautified the grounds 
in order that they might be adapted to this temporary. pur- 
pose as well as to the permanent purpose for which they 
were constructed. But, in so far as a congressional expenditure 
is concerned, it was expressly stated by the members of this 
committee and understood by the gentlemen from Pennsylvania 
who appeared at the hearings that the favorable report and 
passage of this resolution woulg not be considered as entail- 
ing a moral obligation upon the part of Congress to authorize 
an appropriation for this exposition. An appropriation may be 
the natural and logical result, but it seems quite likely that 
a reasonable expenditure for an exposition which will attract 
the nations of the world may be expected to yield a very 
gratifying return. That, of.course, is a matter for our future 
determination. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I will. ‘ 

Mr. WATSON. As I understand this resolution, it is only 
asking Congress to give moral support. 

Mr. LANHAM. That is all. 

Mr. WATSON. Therefore, if any appropriations are made, 
they must be made by a future Congress. 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. I would say that while I am not from Phila- 
delphia, I come from Pennsylvania, and I am quite sure that 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania will do its part. I am very 
anxious that the resolution should be agreed to. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, we have been given assurance 
by the gentlemen from Philadelphia and other parts of Pennsyl- 
vania that the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania will do its part. 
It has already sanctioned the exposition. Even if we should be 
called upon later to make some reasonable appropriation, 
though we do not regard this resolution as a moral obligation 
along that line, and so stated very frankly to the gentlemen 
who appeared before us, I think it would probably be returned 
manyfold to this country in the helpful association with peo- 
ples of other lands, in studying their exhibits and in fostering 
markets for our products in the other countries of the world. 
It seems to me that some international awakening now along 
the lines of the activities of peace may tend to revive our droop- 
ing foreign trade and prove very beneficial to this country and 
to the world. That subject has been in the minds and hearts 
of many of the most eminent statesmen of our Nation. It may 
be that through such promotion of friendly international rela- 
tions and the display and encouragement of the arts and pur- 
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suits of peace we may come to some solution of the problems 
and difficulties which confront us in our foreign commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has seven minutes. 

Mr. LANHAM, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Wrneo]. 

Mr. WING@. Mr. Speaker, this is the customary resolution 
authorizing the State Department to take formal steps to invite 
foreign nations to participate in this great exposition. Whether 
Congress wishes it or not the people of Philadelphia and Penn- 
sylvania are going to celebrate the sesquicentennial of the 
Declaration of Independence. The city of Philadelphia has 
already appropriated $5,000,000, and pledged more. The fact 
that confronted the committee is that you are going to have a 
great exposition. Now, shall we follow the customary course 
or shall we say no, we will not do so in the case of Philadelphia? 
Now, something has been said about the House jeint resolution 
as now printed, which carries with it the committee amendment 
definitely locating the site. Now, just let us be frank about it. 
The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. JoHNson] has called at- 
tention to a rumor that he has heard around here, that came 
to members of the committee. In exposition matters it is al- 
ways charged that there is some kind or some sort of graft or 
something else about it. Now, the city of Philadelphia owns 
this Fairmount Park; that is, it is a public park while not 
technically owned by the city. It has contiguous territory for 
public purposes, and the committee to forestall any question of 
land speculation definitely located the fair on that site. It lies 
right at the heart of Philadelphia. The opening of the exposition 
grounds will be within a short distance from the heart of Phila- 
delphia and its railroad stations: Now, there, right in the 
throat of that entrance, the people of Philadelphia are erecting 
an art museum that will be a permanent structure and one of 
the greatest buildings in the world. It will contain more con- 
crete than the Panama Canal. Now, I think it is proper for us 
to authorize the Secretary of State to invite the other nations 
of the earth to come in and participate. While, of course, it is 
understood that we are under no moral obligation to make an 
appropriation there is no question whatever that we will at the 
right time make an appropriation. Now, that appropriation, of 
course, has to have the restrictions that have been placed on 
them heretofore. But nobody needs deceive themselves. We 
are going to make some appropriation, of course. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman refers to the 
Secretary of State. I do not think the Secretary of State is 
mentioned in this joint resolution. 

Mr. WINGO. Well, [ had in mind—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. “And that such steps be taken 
as the President may deem proper.” 

Mr. WINGO. That is the customary form, as I understand it, 
of such a resolution. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
man whe is going to detail 

Mr. WINGO. Before we get away from the other, let me 
answer that. Of course, the language runs in the name of the 
President, but the Secretary of State is the proper person 
through whom the President acts in dealing with foreign nations. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let me direct the attention of 
the gentleman to the last two lines of that section, page 3. 

Such steps be taken as the Presi 
pa veapteenaem and coeperation ot toe Beaten de cae Dial eon ae 
of the world. 

That would seem to indicate the President is to invite the 
States. 

Mr. WINGO... Yes. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee.. Now, section 3, page 3, line 7, 
says: 

That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to all the States of the 
Union asking cooperation on their part. 

Dees that mean the Clerk ef the House is to forward it or 
the President? 

Mr. WINGO. Neo. 
ward it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. To the States? 

Mr. WINGO. Secretary of State Hughes, I presume, will for- 
ward them to the governors of the different States. That would 
be the customary procedure to give each State notice officially 
of the resolution. That is in forwarding to them copies. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield me one minute? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. That is ali there is to'it. Gentlemen, of course; 
may be opposed to this and say that it is time for economy, 


Well, may I ask the gentle- 


I think the Secretary of State will for- 
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These people are going to have this sesquicentenmnial. It was 
essentially the proper place for this particular character of 
celebration—the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence—and now shall we 
say that we will step out and let these people privately cele- 
brate that great event in American history, or shall we take the 
customary steps and netify the nations of the earth and the 
States ef the Union te participate and at the right time the 
United States will make an exhibition commensurate with the 
event as it has always dene? That is the practical proposition 
that confronts us. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO, I yield 

Mr. BUTLER. Suppose that Congress should decline to ap- 
prove this, then it would lese the great character that we de- 
Sire to give it? 

Mr. WINGO. I will say to my friend I do not think there 
is any possibility ef that. 

Mr. BUTLER. In order to make it a feature of our na- 
tional life, of course Congress ought to approve it. 

Mr. WINGO. Of course, when the appropriation comes in 
you are going to have your difficulties. 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to say te my friend that I have voted 
for every appropriation of this kind, so far as I know. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Pennsylvania. Is it net a fact that 
in 1876 the money the Government loaned was repaid by the 
committee? 

Mr. WINGO. T think it was. 
out as a rare event in that regard. 

Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, I believe that no further argu- 
nent is necessary to convince every Member of the House that 
this resolution should pass. In 1876 Philadelphia planned and 
carried through to a successful conclusion the first great expo- 
sition in the United States. Philadelphia set a world standard 
then which has been copied by other American cities. She now 
proposes to set a new standard and fittingly celebrate the ‘one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, There is no question or dispute about 
the time and place. The Nation was born in Philadelphia. The 
declaration was signed there, and the old Liberty Bell that pro- 
claimed the news still rests in Independence Hall. The First 
Congress met there. There is no other plan to hold the sesqui- 
centennial. 

The Centennial Exposition in 1876 was a financial success. 
It was also a great asset for the entire Nation. We propose to 
make the sesquicentennial to be held in 1926 the greatest inter- 
national exposition the world has ever known. All that we are 
asking now is that you grant us the necessary recognition by 
the passage of this resolution. 

There bas been some discussion about the site. This reso- 
lution fixes the Fairmount Park and parkway site. Fairmount 
Park is one of the largest and most beautiful parks in the 
world. It covers over 4,000 acres and brings the fair to the 
very center of the city. ‘This is all owned by the city of Phila- 
delphia. The only additional grownd to be used is a very small 
strip on the banks of the Schuylkil! River, which is now being 
condemned for park purposes and to further beautify this won- 
derful site. 

We do not ask for money now, but the time will come when 
Congress will be glad to avail itself of this great opportunity 
and make a liberal appropriation. We may have to restrain 
your generosity rather than beg for funds. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-six is far enough from the 
war to have healed many of the wounds of the war, but near 
enough to it to make the nations want to get together in 
amity and good will. It is proposed to make the fair educa- 
tional and show the wonderful advancement in human endeavor 
during the past 50 years; in short, to make it the most attrac- 
tive and greatest exposition the world has ever seen. 

I hope the resolution will pass unanimously. [Applause.] 

Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. DARROW. I will. 

Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania. Reference has been made 
to the State of Pennsylvania not offering any aid as yet. Is 
it not true that the legislature does not meet until next 
January? 

Mr. DARROW. Yes; and the last legislature did approve 
and created a State commission to cooperate with a commis- 
sion appointed by the city. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes 
te the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, the sentiments just expressed by 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. FAarmrFieLp] are my senti- 


My opinion is that it stands 
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ments, and I wish to publicly indorse the proposal to assist in 
the celebration of this historic event. 

I now wish to call attention to an item in the committee’s 
report that I mentioned a moment ago as to the growth of the 
English-speaking population. The item states that in 1776 
there were in the Colonies 10,000,000 people that spoke the 
English language. That, of course, is an error. I have read 
somewhere that when “Bobbie” Burns wrote there were 
10,000,000 people who spoke the English language. I think that 
is a correct statement. The reports in 1801 show considerably 
less than that number in England and Wales. That was five 
years before the adoption of the Declaration of Independence. 
The remarkable fact is the growth of this language since that 
day, especially when compared with other languages. There 
are more than 150,000,000 people throughout the world who 
are to-day speaking the English language. It is heard in every 
civilized country in the world, including the islands of the 
sea. It is difficult to accurately state the number with any 
degree of exactness. One of the most remarkable observations 
to be made is in the Orient, where in various centers you can 
not only hear the English language spoken to-day, but you can 
read publications printed in English for perusal by the inhabi- 
tants, some of whom do not read the ancient language of their 
native country, while many of the educated natives have learned 
to both read and speak English. 

The time is already here when English has not only become 
the commercial language of the world, but it is rapidly becom- 
ing the diplomatic language, and will continue to be more so 
as the days come and go. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I was interested in the gentleman’s 
statement that there are only 150,000,000 people speaking the 
English language. It is fair to assume that there are 100,- 
000,000 in the United States who speak it. Now, there are 
English-speaking people all over the world. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman’s statement that there are 100,- 
000,000 people in the United States speaking the English lan- 
guage is not correct. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. 
of course that is true. 

Mr. FESS. No; I do not mean speaking it correctly. There 
are many people in the United States who do not speak it in 
any form. That is one of the problems of the country which 
will ultimately be solved. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I have been told by the gentleman 
from Indiana {Mr. FatrFreEtp] that there are 10,000,000 of those. 

Mr. FESS. However, the time will come, I will say to my 
friend, when there will not be many, if any, people in the United 
States who will not speak it. That result is assured through our 
common-sechool system. The growth of this language is one of 
the most phenomenal things, not only in the history of eth- 
nology but in the history of civilization. 

An ethnological map of the world will show English as the 
vernacular language in the British Isles, in all North America, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Southern Africa. It is the leading 
foreign language, or what might be styled as the second lan- 
guage in western Europe outside of the British Isles, Mexico, 
southern South America, portions of south and eastern Africa, 
and the oriental countries, including China and Japan. It is 
apouee to some extent, but not as a second language, in Russia, 
the Near East countries, India, west coast of South America, 
and the islands, of the sea. It has really reached the “Seven 
Seas” of classical history. Its comparative growth compels ad- 
miration. 

Reports by scholars show that in 1900 there were from 
150,000,000 to 160,000,000 people speaking English. A con- 
servative statement made not long ago asserts that more than 
150,000,000 people speak the English, 120,000,000 the German, 
90,000,000 the Russian, 60,000,000 the French, 55,000,000 the 
Spanish, and 40,000,000 of each Italian and Portuguese. When 
considered in percentage of growth, the English has surpassed 
all other languages. If the rate of growth since the year 1800 
is continued, it is estimated that by the end of the present cen- 
tury there will be 1,100,000,000 people speaking the language. 

In view of this expansion the question is at once raised 
whether English is to become a world language. Dr. Brander 
Matthews, one of the best authorities on the subject, believes 
that a world language may be possible. He also believes that 
it will not be either the French or the German. With him most 
of the scholars of the day agree. The French has had its 
chance and has failed. The German, although a very vigorous 
tongue, as shown by its growth, is not a contender for the place. 
The English more than doubles the French and is far beyond 
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bee German ; its expansion in the last century is quite remark- 
able. 

It is supported by two of the most energetic, determined, and 
enterprising nationalities of history; nations best designed for 
linguistic growth. It possesses elements of growth not pos- 
sessed by other languages. It is a combination of Romance and 
Teutonic tongues. These go to the people who speale rather than 
the language spoken. 

The Anglo-Saxons are less tied to the soil. Like the Hebrew, 
he is more given to enterprise which seeks new lands. As a 
world trader his wares are found in every port of the world. 
Modern industrialism by aid of the agencies of communication 
are making the world but a neighborhood. The application of 
electricity permits the resident of Hongkong to read at his 
breakfast table the latest news of his American neighbor’s 
activities on the other side of the world, while both in common 
observe the doings of the balance of the world. This relation- 
ship invites, if it does not demand, an international language, 
which is believed by more and more to be the English. Recent 
spasms for a newly constructed language are recalled. No artifi- 
cial language is likely to ever develop to supply such necessity. 
On the other hand, English is supported for such position, first, 
by ease with which it is learned; second, the literature which 
appeals to the educated of all the world; third, character 
of the Anglo-Saxon people in trade ability, which compels inter- 
communication ; and, fourth, the spread of this language throtigh 
the agencies of commerce, which has already made it the ver- 
nacular in two great nationalities and the second language in 
much of the world. 

Our own country has long been known as the greatest train- 
ing field for the spread of this tongue. At a very early period 
we adopted the common-school system, and later made public 
education compulsory. To our land come almost every nation- 
ality of the earth, bringing with them their own vernacular. 
At an early period many of these vernaculars were the only 
language spoken by them. But through the agency of the public 
schools English entered these homes, and in many if not most 
cases in time entirely supplanted the native tongue. One by 
one the language of the immigrant gave way to the language 
of the country of adoption. In this way this country has become 
a great training place for the spread of English in other lands. 

For some years there has been gtowing up a strong sentiment 
not only to make English the language taught in the public schools, 
but to refuse the use of public funds te teach any other. This 
sentiment is grounded upon the growing belief that by immi- 
gration dangerous dogmas are being imported into the country 
and promulgated through a foreigh tongue. 

During the World War this fear was greatly augmented and 
gave a new impetus to a demand for English as the one lan- 
guage to be taught. There is a cultural value in the study of 
other languages which will not be underestimated. 

The position of the United States before the world, linked 
with the power and influence of the British Empire in all mat- 
ters international, will generate a new impetus for making Eng- 
lish the diplonfatic language as it has long ago become the 
commercial language of the world. Thé recent arms confer- 
ence in Washington is a comment upon this statement. 

With the inevitable cumulative importance of econontic 
America to the world, her far-reaching influence on the spread 
of popular government among other peoples which demands a 
greater regard for popular education, the language spoken by 
the citizens of the Republic, representing almost every nation 
of the earth, will be further stimulated through self-interest of 
the nations associated with us. 

International trade is an established accomplishment. Such 
trade is nYost largely under the direction of the nations who 
speak English. As this commerce expands throughout the world 
so will the language of commerce grow, until it may become the 
world language. Its growth is one of the phenomena of modern 
civilization. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that all who have spoken on the House joint resolution 
be entitled to revise and extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that all who have spoken on the House joint 
resolution be granted unanimous consent to revise and extend 
their remarks. Is there objection? [After a pause.}] The 
Chair hears none. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Indiana 
to suspend the rules and pass the resolution. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended and the resolution was 
passed, 
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ENROLLED BILL. SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title; 

$.539, An act to further amend an act entitled ‘“‘An act to 
regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as amended. 

Mr. GRAHAM. of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I do not know 
whether it is too late now or not, but, L want to. call the atten- 
tion of the House and that of the chairman to the fact tnat 
there is a misspelled. word in this bill—the word “ anniver- 
sary ’—that ought to be corrected, in line 2 of page 3. I 
intended to call attention to it before, Mr. Speaker, but I did 
not do so. 

The SPEAKER. That can be corrected in the Senate. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Very well. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF MOTOR VEHICLE RURAL ROUTES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8927) authorizing establishment of rural 
routes of from 36 to 75 miles in length. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that the bill be reported, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter the Postmaster General is author- 
ized, in his diseretion, to establish motor vehicle rural routes of not 
less than 36 miles nor of more than 75 miles in length, carriers serving 
such routes who furnish and maintain their own motor vehicles to 
receive compensation of not less than $2,160 and not more than $2,600 
per annum, to be based upon the length of the routes, in accordance 


with a schedule of compensation to be fixed by the Postmaster General. |’ 


Mr. WALSH, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Minnesota how much 
of an increase this would be for a carrier who now has a 
50-mile route if it were extended beyond the limit? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Beyond the maximum it would be so 
much per mile. They are authorized for 36 miles. The com- 
pensation is substantially the same per mile as it is now, only 
when the rate is lengthened I think it is $10 less than it 
would be to pay the same rate. I have the figures and tables 
over in my office, but I did not bring: them with me. My 
recollection is that for a maximum route, 75 miles, the rate 
per mile is just. the same as it is now. 

The table is as follows: 

Motor-vehicle routes are from 50 to 75 miles in length, and this 
bili does not propose to change that. The maximum compensation 
is $2,600. The maximum horse-drawn vehicle route is 36 miles, and 
if this bill becomes a law the authority will be given to lengthen this 
kind of a route ? to 49 miles. The pay for a standard horse-drawn 
route, so called, is: $1,800 and $30 for each additional mile. If it 
should be extended to 49 miles, or 25 miles additional to the 24 
miles, the compensation would be $2,550 and $30 for each additional 
mile above 24, 

In any case this will enable the department. to serve parties who 
are now dewied service. The compensation for horse-drawn routes is 
fixed by statute, but the motor-vehicle route carrier’s pay is left to 
the department, except that a maximum of $2,600 is prescribed. 

Mr. WALSH. Is the gentleman satistied that we are going 
te get eflicient mail service on a route of 75 miles in length 
with motor equipment? 

Mr. STEHNBDRSON. Yes. This is a departmental bill which 
was sent down, and: we held hearings on it, and we are unani- 
mous in the opinion that there are such routes in the country 
where that would be practicable. 

Mr. WALSH. This would permit the rearrangement of all 
existing routes if this bill passes, would it not? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No. The maximum is 75 miles now. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand the maximum is 50 miles, 

Mr. STEENERSON. No. That is. the minimum. This is to 
bridge the gap. between. 36 miles and 50 miles. They want to 
arrange it so that the route that is now 36 miles can be ex- 
tended to 50 miles. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman a question. Is this 
going to disturb the existing reutes? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; but it will allow them to rearrange 
routes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Let us see about that. Let us sup- 
pose some particular town where there are six routes running 
out of it. now. Is it proposed, if it. is possible to do so, to ex- 
tend some of those routes and take in more territory and abolish 
some of them, or how do you expect to make these routes? 

Mr. STEENERSON. There are places where the space be- 
tween the maximum of what is called the horse-drawn route of 
36 miles and 50 miles as the minimum of a motor route can not 
very well be bridged without a rearrangement. 


Mr, GRAHAM. of Illinois. What: I want. to know is. whether 
you are going to abolish some rural routes by this bill? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do. not know. that we will abolish 
them, but. we will rearrange some of them, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Then you may get. the service all 
bungled.up as it was in the last administration, 

Mr. ROAGH.. Mr, Speaker, will, the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON, Yes. 

Mr. ROACH. Does. this. involve a readjustment of the sala- 
ries? 

Mr. STEENERSON, No. They will get. the same, 

Mr. WALSH. The language of the bill is.that. hereafter “ the 
Postmaster General is authorized to establish in his, discretion 
moter-vehicle rural routes of. not. less than 36 miles or more 
than 75 miles in length.” . Now it is Just a matter of. discretion 
with the Postmaster General as to where he will establish those 
routes, whether he will consolidate existing. routes or establish 
new routes. It is left to the Postmaster General, 

Mr. ROACH. He has that discretion new. 

Mr. WALSH. The discretion. now is. that he can not have a 
motor-vehicle route. of. less than 50 miles in length. Now he 
may have 36 miles. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will say to the gentleman that the 
service of the people along the route is not changed, 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, will the. gentleman, yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. HULL. This gives practical discretion to the Postmaster 
General to change the number of routes, and he could change 
six routes into three, if he desires, by this bill, could he not? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I could not say whether he could or not. 

Mr. HULL. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard, The Clerk. will. report 
the next bill. 


LAC DU FLAMBEAU BAND OF LAKE SUPERIOR CHIPPEWAS, WISCONSIN, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R, 6428) for the enrollment and allotment of 
the members of. the Lac du Flambeau Band of Lake Superior 
Chippewas, in the State of Wisconsin, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I am going to object; but if the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Roacu] desires to make a state- 
ment I will reserve it. 

Mr. ROACH. I will ask the gentleman. to reserve it. 

Mr, WALSH. I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts reserves 
the right to object: 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Speaker, I do.not know just what objection 
the gentleman may have in mind against this bill, but for the 
information of the gentleman and of the committee I wish to 
state that this bill came to the Committee on Indian Affairs as 
one of what might be called “clean-up bills” of the affairs of 
the Lac du Flambeau Band of Lake Superior Chippewas. 

In 1903 there were about 45,000 acres of land allotted to 
members of that band, and there ig remaining about 24,400 acres 
which is unallotted. It is proposed to allot this remaining 
24,000 acres of land that is unallotted to the remaining members 
of the tribe who have not had lands allotted to them. In other 
words, the principal number of those to whom this land will 
be allotted are the new-born Indians, bern since the allotment 
was made in 1903. It is furthermore proposed to make a sale 
of the timber on these unallotted lands; the proceeds of the sale 
of this timber will be prorated and divided among these new- 
born Indians. 

Mr. WALSH. Did the committee have a hearing on this bill? 

Mr. ROACH. Yes; and we had the Assistant Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs before our subcommittee, of which I was 
chairman, He stated the facts in relation to the bill substan- 
tially as I have just been stating them to the gentleman. The 
legislation meets with the approval of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, with the amendment proposed by the committee, 
and has the approval of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH: ‘This imposes duties and responsibilities upon 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Indian Office, does 
it not? 

Mr. ROACH. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The Bureau of Indian Affairs have not sub- 
mitted any written report. I understand the gentleman that 
the assistant commissioner appeared before the committee and 
in response to inquiries stated that he favored the bill? 

, Mr. ROACH, There were two letters written by the’ com- 
missioner to Chairman Syyper. The first letter, in my opinion, 
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did not amount to a recommendation one way or the other, and 
when the bili was referred to the subcommittee of which I was 
chairman, I called upon the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to 
make a direct recommendation upon this legislation. While his 
second letter to me might easily have been construed to be a 
recommendation, yet it was not a recommendation in so many 
words, and I therefore called upon Mr. Meritt to come before 
our committee and state to the committee in plain terms 
whether the Commissioner of Indian Affairs did or did not ap- 
prove and recommend this legislation. He thereupon stated 
that he had intended to make it clear in his second letter to 
the committee that he did approve it and recommend it, and so 
testified before the subcommittee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ROACH. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What were the objections raised by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs originally to this bill? 

Mr. ROACH. As I recall it, there never have been any objec- 
tions to the legislation on the part of the Commissioner of 

Indian Affairs. 

+ Mr. STAFFORD. Then do I understand that the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs had difficulty in expressing himself in 
the two letters which he wrote and in stating whether he did 
or did not approve of the legislation? 

Mr. ROACH. He did not appear to have any difficulty, and 
it is possible that I may have been overcritical in the matter. 
It is a bill in which I have no personal interest, but I did not 
want to report the legistation to the House unless I knew it 
had the approval of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. WALSH. Forty-five thousand seven hundred and twenty- 
six acres have already been allotted, and it is proposed to allot 
24,000 acres more to 450 Indians? 

Mr. ROACH. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. What will become of the Indians who are 
born after this allotment is made? 

Mr. LAYTON. That is the question that I was about to ask. 

Mr. ROACH. This will complete the roll of that band of 
Indians and close up the affairs of that particular tribe, and 
it is in accordance with the policy of the Indian Bureau to do 
that. 

Mr. WALSH. Have these Indians reached a fair stage of 
civilization, or do they still maintain tribal relations? 

Mr. ROACH. The condition of this particular tribe of In- 


dians is more clearly set forth in the report which I filed than | 


I can state personally to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. I have read the report, and there is nothing 
said in it about the degree of their civilization. I reserve the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROACH. I yield to the gentleman from Delaware. 

Mr. LAYTON. I assume that this Lac du Plambeau Band 
of Indians had certain lands given them by Federal enactment 
and that these lands belong to them. Is that true? 

Mr. ROACH. Yes. It is my information that there were 
originally in this reservation 45,000 acres which were allotted, 
in addition to the 24,000 acres which it is now intended to allot. 

Mr. LAYTON. ‘They got this land by Federal enactment? 

Mr. ROACH. Yes; but the allotments have never been com- 
pleted to the individual Indians, except the 45,000 acres already 
allotted. 

Mr. LAYTON. By law there were so many thousand acres of 
land given to this band. 

Mr. ROACH. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Why was it that when they began to allot 
the land they did not make a complete allotment? 

Mr. ROACH. I presume the allotment was complete at that 
date. 

Mr. LAYTON. If it was complete, what is the meaping of 
this bill? Have some of them died? 

Mr. ROACH. No; there have been a large number of In- 
dians born in the tribe since that date, and it is proposed by 
this legislation to take care of those new-born Indians by the 
allotment of the remainder of this tract of land. 

Mr. LAYTON. Do I understand that when land has been 
allotted to an Indian and he dies his children do not succeed 
to the title of the property allotted to him? Is that what the 
gentleman means? 

Mr. ROACH. No; I did not mean to convey that impression. 

Mr. LAYTON. If it was allotted, why do not the children 
inherit? 

Mr. ROACH. I presume as a matter of fact they would in 
that sort of a case. 

Mr. LAYTON, I do not understand the object of this legis- 
lation. 
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Mr. WALSH. I notice that the bill carries a provision to 


Sell at the eurrent market value the merchantable timber on the 
lands allotted and distribute it per capita to the members of the 
band enrolled under the provisions of the act, provided the 
Secretary of the Interior finds them competent to manage their 
own affairs, and that of the amount now on deposit derived 
from the sale of tribal timber $50,000 shall be distributed 
among the members enrolled as early as practicable after the 
approval of the rofl as herein provided. Are not these Indians 
being properly taken care of by the Indian Bureau under exist- 
Ing law? 

Mr. ROACH. I presume they are; but just what particular 
bearing that would have on closing up their affairs in the 
manner provided in this bill I am unable to see. Here are 
24,000 acres of land unallotted, with a certain amount of timber, 
which is to be sold and the proceeds divided and allotted to 
the allottees entitled to the money; in order to make the distri- 
bution equitable with that made to the other Indians it is pro- 
posed to add to it the $50,000. 

Mr. LAYTON. 
they can spend it. 

Mr. ROACH. It is not proposed to pay the money over to the 
Indians; the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to do that 
when they are competent to manage their own affairs. It per- 
mits the Indian agency to close up the affairs of the Lac du 
Flambeau Indians in the manner suggested by the terms of 
this legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is the most valuable timberland in 
the State of Wisconsin. If this bill passes it provides for the 
denuding of those forest lands around the Flambeau Lake 
and Reservation, and pay the money out to the Indians, and 
who knows how soon these Indians will have need of assistance 
by the Government? 

Mr. WALSH. They always are in need, and the more you do 
for them the more you have to. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why is it necessary, when these Indians 
have $24,000 in the Treasury to their credit, to authorize these 
lands to be cut over and sell the timber? 

Mr. ROACH. That is an inquiry the gentleman should ad- 
dress to the Secretary of the Interior. It seems to be the policy 
of the department, but whether it is a good or a bad policy I 
am not familiar enough with the matter to answer. That has 
been determined by the department to be its policy and to be 
in the imterest of the Indians to do it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to cut down mature timber and sell it for the Indians, 
and why should not that policy be captinued? 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr, LAYTON, Is the committee in possession of any infor- 
mation that these 450 Indians sieed the passage of this bill in 
order to provide them food and clothing, sustenance or housing, 
or anything of that sort at this time? 

Mr. ROACH. No; we have no information of that character, 
but we have information that the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs desires to close up the affairs of the. Lac du Flambeau 
Band of Indians and complete and make final the roll, and it is 
necessary to have this legislation in order to do it. That is the 
theory upon which the legislation was reported from the com- 


mittee. 
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Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. f 

Mr. CARTER. In reply to the gentleman from Delaware I 
want to say a word. I have looked at this bill hurriedly and 
can not make any comments as to how tightly it is drawn. The 
purpose is to allot the Lac du Flambeau Indians. That is the 
policy of the Indian Bureau in working out the Indian problem. 
The Indian problem can not be solved and worked out unti] 
the land is allotted to the Indian and he becomes the individual 
owner. I take ft that the principle of the bill fs to allot the 
land in order that they be individualized and the department 
freed from the community or tribal ownership and the title 
going to the individual. 

Mr. LAYTON. Why was not this land all allotted: why was 
it allotted in part at one time and then come here with a propo- 
sition for another allotment? 

Mr. CARTER. I do not know why in this case, but that is 
quite often done. There are good reasons for it. For instance, 
the department does not know in making the roll just how many 
Indians they are going to find. They begin the allotment, and 
before they finish making the roll, or when they finish, they 

| find they have not so many on the roll as they expected, and they 
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have land left over. They do not enroll as many Indians as 
they thought they would, and they have land left over, but 
whether that was the case here I do not know. 

In a great many instances lands are reserved for timber pur- 
poses and mineral purposes, and afterwards it is found that 
they are not valuable for timber or mineral purposes, and then 
there is an additional allotment. 

Mr. LAYTON. Does the gentleman mean to say that after 
the operations of the Indian Bureau all these years there is 
no very accurate census as to how many Indians there are in 
these tribes? 

Mr, CARTER. In a great nfany instances rolls have been 
completed -and in others they have not. The gentleman will 
see in a moment that that could not be done with some tribes 
until you get to the point where you begin the allotment of 
land. Every year a great number are born and a great number 
die. You commenced to make the allotment of land in 1910 
and you do not allot the land until 1915. In the meantime a 
lot of them that were placed on the rolls in 1910 have died, 
and there have been others born, so the roll has to be remade 
for a new allotment. 

Mr. LAYTON. It seems to me if that is the case you would 
have to have a new alletment every year. ¥ 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the necessity for 
the completing of these rolls and making a new allotment as 
proposed in this bill is such as to require us to pass this legis- 
lation now, and I object. 

TO ADJUST ACCOUNTS OF CERTAIN DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 

OFFICERS. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 7764) authorizing the accounting officers of 
the Treasury to adjust certain accounts of certain diplomatic 
and consular officers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. GraHam of Illinois). 
there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want a little information as to the necessity for the legislation. 
The report simply states that the committee has considered 
the matter and reported it back. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, if there is no objection I 
would like to have the bill passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to passing 
the bill over without prejudice? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman in the meantime have incorporated in the 
Record or presented as a sort of supplementary report some 
real reasons why the bill should be considered, so that the 
Members of the House may have them before them when the 
bill is next considered? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I have asked the Treasury officials to 
give me that information. They have not as yet furnished it, 
but when they do, I shall be very glad to do that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to passing 
the bill over without prejudice? 

There was no objection. 

RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES. 
. The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11407) to amend an act entitled “An act for 
the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and 
for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I notice in reading the report that these employees are to 
be excepted under a proposed Executive order, 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes; they are. They are to be excepted 
from the proposed Executive order. They are not to be in- 
cluded within the Executive order which will be issued shortly. 
* Mr. STAFFORD. The report says that practically all of 
the employees who may receive the benefits of the legislation 
are specifically excluded under the terms of a proposed Execu- 
tive order now under consideration by the President. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes; and for this reason: The retirement 
law provides for classes running from A to F, with maximum 
and minimum annuities, and provides for the method of com- 
puting the annuity of each person entitled to an annuity falling 
within the class, People having less than $600 would, if they 
were included within the terms of the retirement law by the 
Executive order, receive an annuity in excess of what they 
are entitled to, and in some cases even in excess of their pres- 
ent pay. Therefore, in justice and in reasonableness they 
could not be included within the Executive order. For in- 
stance, take the case of a charwoman in the Bureau of Pen- 
sions who has been working there for 22 years and who is now 


Is 
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83 years of age. She gets $240 a year. If she got the mini- 
mum in the class to which she belongs, she would get $252 a 
year annuity, thereby getting more money as annuity. than 
she does when working. Manifestly that is impracticable. 
This bill merely provides that they are included within the 
terms of the retirement law, but that in no case shall they get 
in excess of what a computation of their pay would entitle 
them to exclusive of the minimum. In other words, this woman 
would get $100 a year instead of $252 a year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman inform 
the House why this class of employees was not included in the 
bill the gentleman reported? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Because the bill when originally passed 
contemplated the permanent employees of the Government, 
and those in the main are under the civil service. The original 
law provides that those in civil service and certain other em- 
ployees, specifying them, shall be within the terms of the act, 
but it did not take in laborers who may be permanent, but who 
are not under civil service. The laborers who are permanent 
are to be included in the Executive order, provided it wil! no‘ 
throw them out of line in the annuity that they will receive; 
in other words, those who receive over $600 a year. This bill 
will take care of the few scrub women and similar employees who 
are about to lose their positions, particularly in the Departmen: 
of the Interior, and probably in other public buildings in the 
city of Washington, who ought to get something like $8 or $16 
a month after 20 or 30 or 40 years’ service after reaching the 
age of 70 or 80. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I rose largely because of th: 
Statement in the report which the gentleman has explaine™ 
satisfactorily. I withdraw the reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act entitled “An act for 
the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, is hereby amended by inserting 
after the seventh paragraph the following: 

“Class G shall include charwomen, laborers, and other employees, 
whether classified or unclassified, who are employed on a regular annual 
basis and whose basic salary, pay, or compensation is at a rate less 
than $600 per annum. The annuity to any retired employee shall be 
determined according to the method prese in the foregoing sched- 
ules, except that no annuity shall hereafter be granted to exceed the 
— cent nor the maximum provided for the respective period of service. 


is provided that this class of employees shall otherwise be subject to 
the provisions of the act of May 22, 1920.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr, LEHLBACH, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DRAINAGE SYSTEM FOR PIUTE INDIAN LANDS, NEVADA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10211) authorizing an appropriation to 
meet proportionate expenses of providing a drainage system 
for Piute Indian lands in the State of Nevada, within the New- 
lands reclamation project of the Reclamation Service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
have some explanation of that. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I see that neither of 
the gentlemen in charge of the bill whose names are on the 
calendar are here to-day. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman have any objection to 
passing this over without prejudice? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I understand that it is quite im- 
portant that action be had on the matter. 

Mr. WALSH. This authorizes an appropriation of som 
$40,000 for drainage in connection with certain Piute Indian 
lands. What are they going to utilize the land for? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. The Indian lands in question lie 
contiguous to certain lands included within the Newlands rec- 
lamation project in the State of Nevada. In fact, a portion of 
the land is almost surrounded by the project lands—I mean a 
portion of the Indian lands. It was shown in the hearings 
before the committee that a considerable area of the Newlands 
project has become waterlogged and it is necessary to organize 
a drainage district and drain those lands if they are to be of 
any value. 

Mr. WALSH. This is that bill where the repayment is to 
be made, the Government is to be reimbursed in accordance 
with the existing law? 
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Mr. LEATHERWOOD. DBxactly. The original construction 
charge amounted to something like $20 an acre. This would 
increase the charge to the Imdians about $10.15. They are 
amply able to meet that additional assessment as provided by 
law upon the acreage which will be ineluded under this act. 
It is further important for this reason—that if you leave out 
the Indian lands they would be getting the benefit of some- 
thing to which they ought to contribute; that is, their lands 
ought to contribute their proportionate share. Neither is it 
possible to carry through the drainage district without practt- 
eally draining this Indian land. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not recall the bill at first, Mr. Speaker, 
and I am very glad the gentleman made the explanation, and 
I withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 


Clerk will report the bill. 


priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, | 


the sum of $49,603.05, payable in 20 annual installments of $2,500 
each, except the last, which shall be the amount remaining unpaid, 
for the purpose of meeting the propor Henn <a of providing a 
drainage system for 4,887 acres of Piute Indian lands in the State of 
Nevada, within the Newlands project of the Reclamation Service. 

The money herein appropriated shall be reimbursed in accordance 
with the provisions of law applicable to said Indian lands. 

The committee amendments were read as; follows: 

ents aie? 5, strike out “ $49,603.06” and insert in lieu thereof 
f ,077.05.” 

a , line 13, strike out “ $2,500” and insert in lieu thereof 


ge . , line 9, strike out “4,887” and insert in lieu thereof 


The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I just want to ask the gentleman having the bill in 
charge if the words “ authorized to be” ought not to be in- 
cluded after the word “ herein,” page 2, line 3, so as to make 
it consistent with the first section, which is an authorization 
for an appropriation? 


Mr. LEATHERWOOD. To what line does the suuthitiian, | 


refer? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Line 3, page 2, after the word “ herein” in- 
sert the words “ authorized to be,” so it will read, “ the money 
herein authorized to be appropriated.” 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I think that would add te it. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I offer that amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Briccs: Page 2, 
“herein” insert the words “ authorized to be.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. LEATHERWOOD, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by. which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


line 3, after the word 


SALE OF SURPLUS POWER, SALT RIVER RECLAMATION PROJECT, ARIZ, | 


The next business in order on the Unanimous Consent Calen- 
dar was the bill (H. R. 10248) to amend the act of April 16, 


1906, and the act of February 24, 1911, relative to the lease of | 


surplus electric power on Federal irrigation projects. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I hope that I can convince the 
gentleman from Wisconsin that the bill ought to pass to-day 
if the gentleman will permit me to briefly explain the merits of 
the measure. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not wish to deprive the gentleman of 
an explanation of the bill. I have considered it and think it is 


rather an important bill to be considered on the Unanimous Con- | 


sent Calendar, and further, I question the policy of going into 
leaseholds for 50 years for water-power purposes as provided 
by this bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Under existing law leases of power privileges 
or for the sale of surplus power may be made on any Federal 
reclamation project for a period of 10 years except upon the 
Rio Grande project, where the law authorizes leases for not to 
exceed 50 years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am well aware of that fact. 

Mr. HAYDEN. This bil! merely places the Salt River proj- 
ect on a parity with the reclamation project in Texas and New 
Mexico that I have mentioned. Fifty-year leases are also 
authorized by the Federal water power act, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I have difficulty in bringing myself over 
to a position of voting for a policy of allowing other persons te 
develop water power to be reimbursed from the use of the power 
for a period of 50 years, 

Mr. HAYDEN. The report on this bill shows that certain 
mining companies, in order to obtain surplus hydroelectrie power 
from the Salt River project, advanced $430,000 for the construc- 
tion of transmission lines. Under a contract approved by the 
Seeretary of the Interior the companies will be reimbursed for 
this outlay within a period of 16 years by taking their pay in 

power. The development of other power units is now planned 
but the expense will be so great that a mueh longer period of 

| time is: necessary im which to repay the cost by this method. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I doubt whether any Congress should tie 

itself up to a 50-year lease. I know we have done it in one 
instance, and then we are to do it in two, and then a third, and 

| so on. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The National Government, as a matter of 
fact, now has nothing to do with the operation of the Salt River 
i project. It has been completed, the total cost has been fixed, 
| and the water users under the project have entered into a 
| contract to repay the amount agreed upon within a period of 

20: years. Alb that this legislation would do will be te allow four 

million and a half er five million dollars to be expended on 
| power plants and transmission lines, the title to which will re- 
| main in the Government as additional seeurity for the $9,000,000, 

which the water users have promised to pay te the United 

States. The Federal Government has everything to gain and 

nothing to lose by the enactment of this bill inte law. 

Mr. STAPFORD. I think, if I sleep ever this twe weeks, 
perhaps I may be able to bring myself around to the frame of 
mind of the auther of the bill. Im the meantime I am not 

willing to give my consent to it now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 

| gentleman from Wisconsin? [After a pause.) The Chair hears 

| none, 

SMALI CLAIMS ON UNSURVEYED LAND, NEW MEXICO. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (S. 2014) to provide for the settlement 
|of small holding claims on unsurveyed land in the State of 
| New Mexico. 
} The SPEAKER. 
tion of this bill? 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to. object, 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman reporting it what ad- 
| ditional privilege is granted by the present bill to that found in 
| existing law, in seetion 16 of the a#et of March 3, 1891? 
| Mr. MONTOYA. Simply an extension of the time in which 
| to make the survey and the proof. 
Mr. STAFFORD. I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that under section 16, to ‘which I have just referred, the 
| provision of that law except the applicability to any city 
| lot, tewn lot, village lot, farm lot, and the like, which this 
| bill does not. Now, the gentleman states as his reason that 
it extends it two years. As I read this section, there is noth- 
ing that limits the right of the Interior. Department to pro- 
vide surveys in consonance with granting a patent to those 
who have occupied the land for 20 years in proscriptive right. 
Mr. MONTOYA. The opinion is that it does not affect the 
| enactment of the act of May 16, 1921. 
Mr. STAFFORD. I think it would in this enactment, in view 
of the enactment of March 3, 1891. 
Mr. MONTOYA. We had important land claims that were 
| closed up in 1895, I believe, and the law gave authority to the 
board of private land claims to pass upon Mexican land 
; grants that were acquired by the Mexican Government, and also 
| small possessions of land under the same title as grants that 
| Settlers have had there from time immemorial, before the 
| American occupation. The court did not reach all of these 
claims, and since that court closed enactments have been made 
| extending the time, so that these, what we call “small hold- 
ings,” which we have only in the State of New Mexico, shall 
have the time in which to make full proof and have the land 
surveyed. 
| Mr. STAFFORD. As I read section 16, there is no limit of 
time as to the effect of that section, nor does the court of pri- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


vate land claims have any applicability to it. 

Mr. MONTOYA. The Secretary of the Interior told me that 
the section should be reenacted for the purpose of giving the 
people time, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman have any objection 

| to passing it over for two weeks? 

| Mr, MONTOYA. I would like to have it arranged now, in- 

| asmuch as I may not be here in two weeks. That would be the 
only objection, 





Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the bill passed over for two weeks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to have the bill passed without prejudice. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 


POLLUTION OF NAVIGABLE WATERS. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was House Joint Resolution 297, authorizing and re- 
questing the President of the United States to call a conference 
of maritime nations with a view to the adoption of effective 
means for the prevention of pollution of navigable waters by 
oil-burning and oil-carrying steamers by the dumping into such 
waters of oil waste, fuel oil, oil sludge, oil slop, tar residue, 
and water ballast. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, the enacting phraseology is much broader than the pre- 
amble. I have a doubt in my mind whether or not the phrase- 
ology in the preamble would limit the full scope of the activities 
of this proposed commission to pass upon the question of pre- 
venting pollution of navigable waters of all character, by any 
means whatsoever. 

Mr. APPLEBY. I think I can answer the gentleman. This 
resolution was drawn after numerous hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. The original resolution was referred 
to the State Department, and that department after making 
some minor changes in phraseology approved the resolution as 
it now stands. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have in mind, not so much what the 
gentleman has in mind in preventing the depositing of refuse 
oil so as to impair the bathing facilities on the New Jersey 
coast as the health provisions on the Great Lakes. The steam- 
ers on the Great Lakes deposit their spoils in the lake, affect- 
ing the water that is used for drinking purposes. I am quite in 
earnest in having this commission consider not only the effect 
along the beaches of the New Jersey shore by reason of the 
deposit of oil refuse from fuel-burning steamers but also the 
deposit of spoil on the Great Lakes that prevents the water 
being fit for drinking purposes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STAFFORD. I will. 

Mr. LAYTON. The gentleman has a partial comprehension 
of the purposes of this bill. While this depositing of oil, and so 
forth, does interfere materially with the health of the people 
and their pleasure during the summer time all down the 
Atlantic coast and down as far as Sussex County, Del., where 
I live, that is not all; it has seriously destroyed more and 
more the fish and the crabs, and all the piscatorial products of 
the water. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not wish it to apply only on the high 
seas but to the Great Lakes, where we have the menace of 
having the spoils from steamers, both Canadian and American, 
deposited in the waters of the lakes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Does not the gentleman think the Great 
Lakes would be included in this? 

Mr. APPLEBY.. The condition referred to no doubt exists 
in the Great Lakes: That would be a matter of a treaty with 
Canada, taking the question up under a separate resolution, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Canada is a part of the British Empire, 
from last reports, and should be brought within the purview 
of this conference, notwithstanding the Canadian Government 
has declined the overtures of our Government for building that 
great waterway, the St. Lawrence Canal. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, my objection to that proposi- 
tion is this. The matter of oil pollution has been before the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors since last June. This resolu- 
tion is the outcome of information brought out before that 
committee to the effect that any legislation enacted by Congress 
would have jurisdiction for 8 miles out at sea only, and the sugges- 
tion was made that an international conference be called upon 
this subject. The chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Porter, will state to you that this resolution was 
duly considered for three days by that committee, and that the 
resolution as presented is the outcome of the deliberate hearings 
upon the subject. Personally, I would not want any more delay 
in the matter if it can be avoided. 

I think the gentleman [Mr. Starrorp], if he has a resolution 
on pollution pertaining to other parts of the country, viz, the 
Great Lakes, he should introduce it and let it take the usual 
course. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, the enact- 
ing phraseology of the resolution that the gentleman is sponsor- 
ing is broad enough to include the pressing case that I have 
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called to his attention and to the attention of the House. It is 

not broad enough under the seashore feature of the resolution, 

as embodied in the preamble, about which the gentleman is so 
much concerned, and which is the real cause for the gentleman 
having introdueed this resolution. 

Mr. APPLEBY. I am not only interested in the seashore 
feature of the resolution but also in the fishing and lumbering 
industries of the country. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Oh, we all know that this resolution had 
its genesis by reason of the fact that some four or five years ago 
the bathing beaches on the Jersey coast were impaired by oil and 
coal-tar products in the water. I withdraw my objection to the 
consideration of the resolution, but I think the phraseology of 
the preamble ought also to cover the Great Lakes, whose waters 
are contaminated by deposits of oil waste and human spoils 
from steamers plying on the Lakes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the reselution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 297) authorizing and requesting the Presi- 
dent of the United States to call a conference of maritime nations 
with a view to the adoption of effective means for the prevention 
of pollution of navigable waters by oil-burning and oil-carryin 


steamers by the dumping into such waters of oil waste, fuel oil, 
oil sludge, oil slop, tar residue, and water ballast. 


Whereas the careless casting of oil refuse into the sea from oil- 
burning and oll-carrying steamers has become a serious menace to the 
maritime and the fishing industries of the United States and other 
countries ; and 

Whereas the fire hazard created by the accumulation of floating 
oil on the piles of piers and bulkheads into harbor waters is a grow- 
ing source of alarm; and 

hereas most serious is the destruction of ocean fisheries result- 
ing from the constant discharge into territorial waters of the waste 
products of the oil used for fuel on many steamers in place of coal, 
which threatens to exterminate the food fish, oysters, clams, crabs, 
and oe, which are a vital part of our various national food 
su es; an¢ 


hereas the dumping of this oil refuse is not only ruining the 

bathing beaches situate on the territorial waters of the various coun- 
tries, which during the summer attract hundreds of thousands of people 
to the seashore resorts, but the depreciation in value of millions of 
dollars of sea shore property is most alarming; and 

Whereas this pollution takes place on the high seas as well as within 
territorial waters: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President is authorized and requested to call 
a conference of maritime nations with a view to the adoption of effec- 
tive means for the prevention of pollution of navigable waters. 

With a committee amendment : 

On page 2, line 3, strike out the words “ authorized and.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the House joint resolution. 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “ Joint reselution re- 
questing the President of the United States to call a confer- 
ence of maritime nations with a view to the adoption of effec- 
tive means for the prevention of pollution of navigable waters 
by oil-burning and oil-carrying steamers by the dumping into 
such waters of oil waste, fuel oil, oil sludge, oil slop, tar residue, 
and water ballast.” 

On motion of Mr. AppLeBy, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the resolution was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF LIBRARY BUILDING AND GROUNDS, 


The next business on the ‘Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11398) to abolish the office of Superin- 
tendent of Library Building and Grounds and to transfer the 
duties thereof to the Architect of the Capitol and the Librarian 
of Congress. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, my colleague, Judge Park, is interested in this mat- 
ter, and he is unavoidably detained from attendance here to-day 
on account of sickness in his family. He requested that I make 
known that condition in the House and ask that this measure 
be passed over without prejudice for two weeks. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has undertaken to recognize a 
gentleman to make a motion to suspend the rules on this bill, 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I was desiring not to object, but 
merely reserved the right to object pending the making of the 
statement. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I move. to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H. R. 11393. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Ohio moves to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 11393, which the Clerk 
will report. 





1922. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the office of Superintendent of the Library 
Building and Grounds is abolished on and after July 1, 1922. There- 
after the Architect of the Capitol shall have charge of all structural 
work at the Library Building and on the grounds, including all neces- 
sary repairs, the operation, maintenance, and repair of the mechanical 
plant and elevators, the care and maintenance of the grounds, and the 

urchasing and supplying of all furniture and equipment for the build- 
ng. The employees required for the performance of the foregoing 
duties shall be appointed by the Architect of the Capitol. All other 
duties required to be performed by the Superintendent of the Library 
Building and Grounds shall be performed thereafter under the direc- 
tion of the Librarian of Congress, who shall apeetss the employees 
necessary therefor. The position of administrative assistant and dis- 
areas officer is hereby created in the Library of Congress, effective 
on July 1, 1922. The salary of such position shall be at the rate of 
$3, per annum, and appointments thereto shall be made by the 
librarian. The administrative avsistant and disbursing officer shall 
disburse the appropriations for the Library of Congress and the Bo- 
tanic Garden and shall perform such services in connection with the 
duties hereby imposed upon the librarian as he may direct, and shall 
give bond payable to the United States in the sum of $30,000, with 
sureties approved by the Secretary of the Treasury for the faithful 
Oncbarge of his duties. 

Suc. 2. That all books, documents, pa 
of the office of Superintendent of the 
shall be divided between and transferred to the Architect of the Capitol 
and the Library of Congress on the basis of duties transferred. 

Sec. 3. That the appropriation of $3,600 for the fiscal im 1923 
for the salary of the Superintendent of the Library Building and 
Grounds is made available for the payment of the salary of the ad- 
ministrative assistant and disbursing officer at the rate of $3,000 per 
annum during such fiscal year. All appropriations for the fiscal year 
1923 for the Library Building and Grounds shall be apportioned be- 
tween, transferred to, and made available for the Architect of the 
Capitol and the Library of Congress on the basis of duties transferred. 
The appropriation for the fiscal year 1923 for printing and binding 
for the Library of Congress shall be apportioned between the Library 
of Congress and the Architect of the Capitol and that portion allotted 
to the building and grounds shall be transferred to and made available 
for the Architect of the Capitol. The appropriations and portions of 
appropriations herein transferred to the Architect of the Capitol, and 
all appropriations hereafter made to him on account of the Library 
Building and Grounds shall be disbursed for that purpose in the same 
manner as other appropriations under his control. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I demand a second. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, this bill is very simple in its terms. 
It transfers the duties of the superintendent of the Library 
Building to the Architect of the Capitol. It abolishes the office 
of the superintendent of the Library Building and also permits 
the continuance of his duties under the control of the Librarian 
of Congress. 

I think the Members of the House will recall that this office, 
that of the superintendent of the Library Building, was created 
at the time this Library Building was finished in 1897, and 
the office was given to a very distinguished gentleman who had 
long been identified with the construction of the building. But 
since that time the office of the Architect of the Capitol has 
been created and this position is no longer required, since the 
same work that would be done by the architect, if he had the 
authority, is being done by another person, although the work 
could very easily be done by the Architect of the Capitol. He 
was asked to come before the committee to ascertain if he 
could accept these duties without embarrassment to himself, 
or whether it is possible for him to administer this work, and 
he stated frankly that it could be done. The Librarian of Con- 
gress was asked to come before the committee to ascertain his 
judgment as to whether he could get along without the office 
of the superintendent of the library, and he stated that it 
could be very easily done, and that it might be more effi- 
ciently done. So that as a matter of concentration of duty, 
we thought it well to abolish the office and transfer the work 
over to the Architect of the Capitol. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. How many places will be dispensed with, 
probably, if this bill is passed? 

Mr. FESS. The head of the office has already resigned. He 
resigned in December. There is a vacancy there, but the duty 
will be performed now under the Librarian through an as- 
sistant who will be appointed. 

Mr. WATSON. There will still be a superintendent? 

Mr. FESS. There will be an assistant under the Librarian. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the Government save by this bill? 

Mr. FESS. I doubt whether the Government will save except 
in efficiency. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; the Government will save. In the first 
Place the salary of the assistant to the librarian will be re 
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duced by $600 a year, and there are many people employed there 
now in the physical and mechanical work that will not be neces- 
sary under Mr. Woods’s jurisdiction, because he already has 
people who do that work for him. : 

Mr. FESS. I was not aware that these men could do that 
work in addition, although I recall that the architect said that 
office would be very glad to take it over. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. Who is filling the office of Superintendent of 
the Library at the present time? 

Mr. LUCE. I think the office has recently been filled by the 
promotion of one of the assistants in the Library. That was 
done about two weeks ago. 

Mr. GARNER. What is the name of the person appointed? 

Mr. LUCE. I do not remember. 

Mr. SISSON. A woman, is it not? 

Mr. LUCE. A woman. 

Mr. GARNER. And you are going to discontinue this office 
and put its duties in the hands of some one else? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is proposed to discontinue the office and 
put the duties in the hands of Mr. Elliott Woods, the Architect 
of the Capitol. 

Mr. GARNER. I will say that you could not put those duties 
in better hands; but I want to find out if you are displacing 
some one who is now filling the place. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. And what job are you going to give her? 

Mr. MADDEN. We have not in mind any job for anybody. 

Mr. GARNER. The administration seemed to be very much 
tmterested in her in making this appointment, and I thought 
maybe you had some other place in view for her, in view of the 
fact that you are not saving any money. 

Mr. MADDEN. As far as we are concerned we have no job 
in mind for anybody. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. CRISP. I know nothing about this bill except that one 
of my colleagues, Judge Park, toll me about it this morning. 
As I understand, this bill abolishes the office of Superintendent 
of the Library? 

Mr. FESS. It does. 

Mr. CRISP. And transfers the‘duties formerly exercised 
by the Superintendent of the Library. to the Architect of the 
Capitol, Mr. Elliott Woods? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Is it the intention to give Mr. Woods additional 
employees to perform the duties.th&{t are now being performed 
by the Superintendent of the Library, whose office is to be 
abolished ? 

Mr. FESS. I assume that there will be some one to do this 
work. The author of the bill, the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations [Mr. MAppENn], has all the details in his 
mind, and I yield to him. 

Mr. MADDEN: What this bill does is to transfer the office 
of the present superintendent of the Library over to the juris- 
diction of Mr. Elliott Woods, Architect of the Capitol, and to 
transfer with that authority the subordinate employees who may 
be on the pay roll over there now to do the physical work that 
they are required to do, but it does not transfer anybody in the 
position of superintendent. Mr. Woods assumes that responsi- 
bility and takes the place and performs the functions, and 
whatever places are taken over will be simply the subordinate 
places that must be continued in any event. 

Mr. CRISP. I will say that I do not think there is a more 
capable man than Mr. Woods to perform the duties that may be 
intrusted to him. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Woods said this before the committee: ’ 

The question of taking on the work does not cut much figure. It 
could be done without any difficulty and without any additional em- 
ployment so far as I can see, except in case of any special construc- 
tion, where we would require a larger force in any event. Our forces 
ee oom at present that we are able to take care of the buildings on 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. You have given what Mr. Woods 
said. Did you have any hearings from the person actually in 
charge of the Library? 

Mr. LUCE. We had. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. What was the statement of that 
party, the superintendent, or whoever it is? 

Mr. LUCE. If the gentleman will proceed, I will try to find 
the statement of Mr. Putnam, the Librarian. 
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Mr. LARSEN ef Georgia. What saving, if any, in expense 
wiil this proposed legislation result in? 

Mr. FESS. The chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions thinks there will be a saving. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. How much? 

Mr. FDSS. I can not answer that. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is hard to’tell that, but what it does is to 
systematize the werk. It puts the jurisdiction of the mechani- 
cal and construction and building work in the hands of an ex- 
perienced man, who has the knewledge of what is to be done 
and how to do it and when to do it, and he knows when a man is 
needed and when he is net needed, and he will not have a man 
there if it is net necessary to have him there, and he will be 
able to reduce the force by a considerable number if he is given 
jurisdiction. Besides that, it coordinates the work. It puts 
it in systematic, businesslike order, and takes away the friction 
that has existed in the Public Library by reason ef one man 
having control over one thing and another man having control 
of another, and no coordination in either case, 

Mr, LARSEN of Georgia. In point of fact, it is to get rid 
of some one who is not wanted? 

Mr. FHSS. This office was created in 1897. Since then an- 
other office has been created and work is being duplicated, and 
it is proposed to consolidate the work under one head. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I am frank to say 
that I know very little about the provisions in this bill. It 
seems to me it is a matter of enough importance that we 
should ‘ascertain what the object of the bill is. Judging from 
the answers that have been given by the gentlemen who 
sponsor the measure I am led to the conclusion that the prime 
object is to get rid of somebody that is not wanted in the 
management of the Library. It looks to me as if that were 
true. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will say that that is the farthest ‘thing 
from ‘the object of the bill. The object is to put ‘the affairs 
under the Superintendent of the Library on a business basis, 
clean up any friction that may be existing, and put the con- 
struction work on the building, all the mechanical work in 
connection with the building, and all things that ought ‘to be 
done, under a man of experience. That is what this bill pro- 
poses to do. 

It systematizes the work, cleans up the situation, places a 
man in whom every man in the country has confidence in charge 
of the work, and gives to this great building the services and 
experience of Mr. Woods. It las been 25 years since ‘this build- 
ing was built, and it needs more or hese repairs. There is no 
time when the experience of a man like Mr. Woods isso -essen- 
tial as now. They have had no such man im connection with the 
building since 1897. Now, more than ever before, is that experi- 
ence needed. I want to say further that this bill is not intended 
to put anybody out of a job. It is not beimg passed with that 
purpose in view. The bill does abolish the office of superin- 
tendent of the building and transfers that autherity to the 
superintendent of the Capitol, Mr. Woods. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. How much additional salary will 
he get? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not one cent. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Now, gentlemen of the House, I 
admit that Mr. Woods is a good man, but why should we take 
a good man and pile more work on him than he is able to per- 
form? I see no reason for it. Mr. Weods is » good man, but 
he is not the only good man in this country. There area lot of good 
people. We are too prone to believe that we or our clique are 
the only ones that can do things. There are just as good men 
at home in every district as are sent here to represent the dis- 
trict. Mr. Woods is as good a man as there is about the Capitol, 
but there are just as good men who can be gotten to perform 
those services. In making the proposed change you run the risk 
of adding too much to the duties of Mr. Woods. He has duties 
to perform, and he is performing them well, but if we put ad- 
tional duties on him ‘he will probably neglect some of them, and 
in place of having an efficient man we will have an inefficient 
one. I see that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mapprn] 
shakes his head. He is wndoubtedly sincere, but there is such 
a thing as overloading any man. You say the man who was in 
there has been removed ; yes, but there is'a lady in charge. What 
is the matter with the lady? Why not give her an opportunity 

. to make good? The women all over thecountry are being called 
into public Iffe; they are making good, ‘and I for ene am op- 
posed to putting them out. 

Mr. FHSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes. 


Mr. FESS. What is the object of keeping two persons in the 
employ of the Government, one the architect of the building and 
another the superintendent, both doing similar work, except the 
architect has a good deal more to do? What rational reason is 
there that we should continue the two when it can be concen- 
‘trated in one? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Ordinarily I would say we ought 
to concentrate as much as possible, provided that in doing so 
‘we reduce the expenditures of the Government. I asked how 
much expenditure you propose to save, and up to this good 
moment I have failed to receive a response from any Member 
who can give me an estimate. 

Mr. FESS. The only responsible person I have heard from 
is the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, who says 
that there will be a saving; but assuming that there will be no 


‘saving, there will be much less friction and more efficiency. 


Mr. LARSEN ef Georgia. There will be less efficiency be- 
cause you are heaping too many burdens upon one man. 

Mr. FESS. I think my friend will agree that in order to cen- 
ter responsibility and eliminate friction it is wise to concen- 
trate these duties. Where you have a divided counsel you will 
have lack of decision and have friction. When you do not have 
divided counsel you have a unit of decision. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. In what way has the present in- 
cumbent caused friction, in what way has she failed to meet 
every emergency ? 

Mr. FHSS. I can not say that she has created any friction. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Then, if she is doing satisfactory 
work, why make a change? 

Mr. FHSS. Because we get more efficiency. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. When the gentleman says more 
efficiency that implies that she has not been efficient. 

Mr. FESS. And economy also. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. The gentleman talks about econ- 
omy, but he has failed to show where there is any economy in 
it from a business standpoint. He also talks about more efii- 
ciency, and he fails to show wherein the present incumbent is 
not efficient. What is it that this lady has done or has failed 
to do? 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. LUCE. May I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that the appointment of which he is ‘speaking was made since 
the report of the Committee on the Library in this matter, and 
it is fair to assume that the appointment was made and was 
accepted with the expectation that this rearrangement of the 
work would come about. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Does the gentleman state that as 
a fact or is it an assumption on the part of the gentleman? 

Mr. LUCE. I think it is a reasonable deduction from the 
fact that it was well understood by all persons taking an inter- 
est in the matter that the technical work previously carried on 
by the superintendent was to be ‘transferred to Mr. Woods. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. That is beautiful language, but 
it really fails to convey to me the information that I was in 
hopes of being able to obtaim by the question asked. I want to 
know what the present incumbent understood about it, not 
what she may have inferred or what deductions may have been 
drawn frem certain circumstances. What does she know 
about it? 

Mr. LUCE. I think I'am warranted in saying that the whole 
program of this bill was perfectly understood at the time of the 
appointment. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Does the gentleman state that as 
a fact? 

Mr. LUCE. I know that all persons concerned were ac- 
quainted with what was proposed in the matter. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. The gentleman fails to answer, 
just as his colleagues did. They have all evaded the question. 

Mr. BHGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes; if the gentleman can shed 
any light upon the question. 

Mr. BEGG. I can not; but I want a little light. The gentle 
man has repeatedly asked the question whether or not the pres- 
ent incumbent, who, I understand, is a woman, can not or has 
not discharged the duties of the office satisfactorily. Does the 
gentleman think that any woman can supervise repair work and 
construction ‘work and ‘a gang of workmen as. ¢éfiiciently and as 
satisfactorily as a man, regardless of who the man is? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes; I think there are women who 
ean do that, and I assume that she is one of them or she would 
not have been put into so responsible a position, Inasmuch as 
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the gentleman has propounded a question to me, may I ask the 
gentleman if he believes any woman could fill the position? 

Mr. BEGG. I believe unhesitatingly that not 1 out of 20 or 
1 out of 100 could do the work necessary for a supervisor of a 
building. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. 
the United States. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not believe she could. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Not even one that could be se- 
lected by the present administration? 

Mr. BEGG. I do not believe that she would be one, two, 
three with a man like Elliott Woods. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Does the gentleman believe the ad- 
ministration would select a woman for such a position who was 
not capable of doing the work? 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, temporarily. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Not temporarily at all. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes; I would like to have the 
gentleman from Ohio, Doctor Frss, answer the question. You 
have all evaded it. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman think we can get the same 
service from a $3,000 official that we can get from a $6,000 man 
like Mr. Woods? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I think I have made myself plain 
on that proposition. Mr. Woods has about as much as he can 
look after efficiently now. I am opposed to putting further 
burdens upon him unless we are going to save money for the 
Government. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Woods does not agree with the gentleman 
on that. He states that he can take over the duties of this 
office, 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Oh, Mr. Woods is like the gentle- 
man from Ohio, who thinks that he can represent a whole 
State as well as he can represent one district. Probably he 
can; but the question as to Mr. Woods is one that deserves our 
serious consideration. It is a matter that concerns many. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me to 
ask the gentleman from Ohio a question? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. DUPRE. Can the gentleman from Ohio say how long 
the former superintendent occupied this position before the 
lady was appointed? 

Mr. FESS. I think six years. 

Mr. DUPRE. Oh, the gentleman is very ill informed, I think. 
I think it was more than 26 or 30 years. 

Mr. FESS. Oh, no. Mr. Green occupied that position, and 
it was created for him in 1897. I do not recall the exact date 
of his death. 

Mr. DUPRE. Who was the superintendent previous to the 
lady who was recently appointed from Illinois and confirmed? 

Mr. FESS. I think the name is Averill. 

Mr. DUPRE. How long had he been connected with the 
Library? 

Mr. FESS. I can not recall; but a good many years. 

Mr. DUPRE. Does the gentleman know anything about his 
politics? 

Mr. FESS. I do not. 

Mr. DUPRE. The gentleman did not inquire as to that? 

Mr. FESS. I did not. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman from Louisiana know 
anything about his politics? 

Mr, DUPRE. I am reliably informed that he is a Democrat 
from the State of New York. 

Mr. CANNON. And he has resigned? 

Mr. DUPRE. At the request of somebody. 
voluntarily. 

Mr. CANNON. Then we can indict that man if he made such 
a request? 

Mr. DUPR®. I do not believe the gentleman from Illinois 
made the request, but a lady from the State of Illinois suc- 
ceeded this man when his resignation was turned in. 

Mr. CANNON. Is that the lady who now has the place? 

Mr. DUPRE. The lady who now has the place is from 
Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. I am not acquainted with her. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I assume, inasmuch 
as the lady comes from Illinois, that she will be acceptable to 
some of the gentlemen from that section of the country, and I 
object to railroading a lady out of a position simply to accom- 
modate some man who has an ambition to fill many places of 
importance at once. I believe that the women of this country 
are as efficient as the men, I believe that they have just as 
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much gray matter, that they are entitled to the same considera- 
tion, and I am willing to stand on that proposition. They are 
citizens of this country and are entitled to all of the rights 
that you and I enjoy. I am opposed to gentlemen getting to- 
gether in the committee room and legislating against a woman 
and then coming upon the floor of the House and saying that 
she understood this and that when she accepted the position; 
that she had a right to infer that she would hold the position but 
a few days. When I call on them for proof they fail to make 
one single answer that would indicate to any reasonab!e man 
that she had such knowledge, or right of inference. 

For all we know the little lady, the present incumbent, is at 
her desk honestly believing that she is quite secure in her posi- 
tion. She believes, just as the gentleman intimated, that when 
you have gotten rid of an objectionable Democrat, and when you 
have put in a good Republican lady, that gentlemen would be 
generous enough and big hearted and big minded enough to 
let her hold the position without molestation. She believes 
that her position is safe and secure. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. FESS. If the man was removed because of his politics 
the gentleman 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Well, I do not know. 

Mr. FESS. And if our committee reports a bill removing 
a wonian who happens to be a Republican, and I did not know 
that, does he complain of it? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Oh, the gentleman is dodging the 
question and the real facts in the case. He says that this bill 
was reported to get rid of a man. It was reported when the 
man was in office—— 

Mr. FESS. The man was out of office; he had resigned. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. It was stated a moment ago that 
when she accepted the position she understood those circum- 
stances. What proof have you of that fact? . 

Mr. FESS. My understanding is that when the committee 
made its report there was a vacancy. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I went to one gentleman this morn- 
ing who has spoken on the bill, and told him that my colleague, 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Park] requested that I jook 
after this matter for him to-day and have it passed over until 
such time as he could present it in person. I was told that the 
gentleman in whom Mr. PARK was itterested had already re- 
signed, so I took the statement to mean that the proposed legis- 
lation was put on foot to get rid of him. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. If the gentleman wif take time to read the 
report of the hearings he will find that the gentleman in 
whose behalf he is now pleading stated in his statement that 
he had resigned. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Well, I want to ask the gentle- 
man whether or not his views coincide with those of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brae], who says that women have 
not the capacity to look after such matters. I desire to know 
if that is the reason the gentleman from Ohio is now seeking 
to get rid of this lady? Does the gentleman believe the 
women of the country are not capable of looking after such 
positions? 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman from Ohio now on his feet is 
trying to concentrate the responsibility here in the interest 
of the public service and on behalf of no individual. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Will the gentleman from Ohio 
concentrate his thoughts on the question I have asked him 
and be so fair and frank as to tell me whether he is trying 
to put this lady out because she is not attending to her duty 
and can not do it? 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree] is capable 
of taking care of himself—— 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I have got him on record, and ‘IL 
would like to have the other gentleman from Ohio on record. 
Now, will the gentleman answer? Oh, gentlemen, it is a plain, 
clear-cut case. It is evident that you are just trying to rail- 
road a little woman out of office who is unprotected and un- 
defended and who perhaps is unaware of the assault that is 
being made upon her position at this time. 

Mr. CANNON. Is the gentleman acquainted with her? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I. regret very much that I am 
not; but, inasmuch as she comes from the good State of Illinois, 
we may assume she is all right, even though she be a Re- 
publican. . 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman know her politics? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I understand she is a Republican. 

Mr. CANNON. I am not acquainted with the lady. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. It is very unfortunate, 
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Mr. CANNON. If I may be allowed a minute, I am not 
acquainted with the lady; but I want to say——— 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I will admit all the good things 
the gentleman may desire to say about her. 7 

Mr. CANNON. I know Elliott Woods, and with all his other 
duties he says he is competent for this additional duty. Why, 
Elliott Woods has charge of the Capitol, Elliott Woods has 
eharge of the heating apparatus down here some distance from 
us, Elliott Woods has charge of the heating of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and he has charge of the heating of the 
Botanic Garden. I want to say that I reported the billi—— 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. May I ask the gentleman if he 
does not think Mr. Elliott Woods is performing a man’s duty 
at this time without taking a little lady’s position away from 
her? 

Mr. CANNON. I have no doubt that Dilliott Woods performs 
his duties about the Capitol and about the various Government 
buildings adjacent to the Capitol, and is doing amply good 
work, and that if you add similar duties he could do twice as 
much. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. But the question is this, Is the 
lady failing to perform her duty? 

Mr. CANNON. Good God, I do not know the woman. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Has she failed in anything? If 
she has not, why should you remove her from office? Hlliott 
Woods is doing his duty and performs his services efficiently, 
but I want to know if the lady is not doing the same thing? 
If she is not, put her out; but if she is I am opposed to legis- 
lating her out in such manner as you propose. 

Mr. CANNON. There has been so much statement about the 
lady, the lady, the lady. The gentleman is not acquainted 
with her. I am not acquainted with her. Does the gentleman 
know her polities? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. She is well recommended, and I 
assume she must be all right. If not, why did the present ad- 
ministration appoint her to so responsible a position? 

Mr. CANNON. Very well; but the gentleman attacks these 
men and says that they have—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance 
of my time to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

Mr. LUCE. There is no occasion to add to the argument that 
has been presented to the House on this matter, but I would take 
this opportunity to call the attention of the House to the fact 
that the suggestion of this change was made by the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations. There has been a great 
deal in the newspapers in the last few months in praise of the 
success of the executive department in accomplishing economies. 
I do not desire to detract one whit therefrom, but simply to 
emphasize the facts in the present case in order that we may 
set ourselves right so far as the record goes, as to the per- 
formance of duties in this respect through the active leadership 
and energetic skill of the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations [Mr. Mapprn]. 

In dollars and cents this is a trifling matter, involving the 
direct saving of only $600 a year. It perfects, however, an 
administrative process, The hearings upon it disclosed two 
far more important instances of economy that I had not myself 
seen brought"to public attention, showing what the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations had accomplished on a much 
larger scale. 

One of them related to the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, where, in the consideration of the problems affecting that 
bureau, the Committee on Appropriations ascertained that in 
the operation of the rotary presses it was costing $1,369,000 a 
year to do what could be done for $610,000, thus indicating that 
$760,000 more a year was being expended for a certain activity 
than should be expended. The chairman of this committee 
thereupon prepared a bill which went to the Committee on 
Printing and met its approval. I ‘understand that this bill 
will be presented soon, if it is not already on the calendar, 
and there is every reason to hope that as a result the saving 
will be accomplished. 

In another instance, concerning the Treasury Department, the 
Committee on Appropriations discovered that every distillery 
in the United States, whether obsolete or active, was a bonded 
warehouse. If there were more than 5,000 gallons of spirits 
in any distillery it was necessary to employ gaugers and store- 
keepers, and so on. In that case the chairman of the committee 
was able to correct the trouble in the appropriation bill, because 
he had the cooperation of the Senate, and was able to reduce 
the cost about $900,000 a year. 
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Those were two big illustrations of the fact that the  legis- 
lative department of the Government has not failed in its duty 
to search for economy. Here is a small illustration of the same 
thing before you now. So we have the extremes, the big and 
the little, both looked after by our Committee on Appropria- 
tions, with its able chairman constantly on watch. [Applause.] 
It seems to me that this credit should be publicly given to that 
committee and its chairman. It seems to me that the House 
itself may ask the attention of the public long enough to realize 
that by our legislative work the Budget system is being sup- 
plemented to the public advantage. [Applause.] 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I believe that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has always opposed everything in this House that 
tended to liberate the women, or anything along that line. 

Mr. LUCE. I have not been conscious of pursuing such a 
course, 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I take it that the gentleman was 
opposed to woman suffrage, and inasmueh as the gentleman 
from Ohio admitted awhile ago that a lady might represent 
the State of Ohio, if elected to the Senate in his stead, does not 
the gentleman from Massachusetts think in view of that admis- 
sion of the gentleman from Ohio, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts might trust this little library down here to a little 
lady that has been connected with its administration? 

Mr. LUCE. The gentleman’s use of the word “ little” in con- 
nection with the library as well as the lady shows that he may 
be much more familiar with his subject than I am. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. The “gentleman from Georgia” 
admits that he is much more familiar with the situation than 
is the gentleman from Massachusetts, otherwise the latter would 
have agreed with him. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended, and the bill was passed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 9527) to amend section 5136, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to corporate powers of associa- 
tions so as to provide succession thereof until dissolved and to 
apply said section to all national banking associations, disagreed 
to by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the confer- 
ence asked by. the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon and had appointed Mr. Catprr, Mr. SHoRTRIDGE, 
and Mr. Grass as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 10972. An act to readjust the pay and allowances of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service. 

H. R. 9344. An act providing for the appropriation of funds 
for acquiring additional water rights for Indians on the Crow 
Reservation, in Montana, whose lands are irrigable under the 
Two Leggins Irrigation Canal, 

SMALL CLAIMS ON UNSURVEYED LANDS, NEW MEXfco, 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House return to the bill S. 2014, that was passed without 
prejudice a moment ago. It is No. 280 on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman consulted with the gen- 
tleman who objected? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I have spoken to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Srarronp] on the matter. I have been able te 
answer his question, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, what kind of 
an amendment was the gentleman intending to offer? Was he 
to try to overcome the objection of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Srarrorp] ? 

Mr. SINNOTT. It will overcome ene objection made by 
him, and the other objection is overcome by the original act 
itself. The gentleman from Wisconsin was under the impres- 
sion that the original act might be in vogue to-day, and he 
read from section 16, but section 18 of the original act shows 
that it expired within two years after its passage. 

The other question the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srar 
Forp] had in mind was that this bill did not except the town 
lots as the original act did, and I will offer the identical 
language that is in the original act, excepting the town lots. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in town surveys hereafter to be made in 
the State of New Mexico, if it shall’be made to ar to the satisfac- 
tion of the uty surveyor making such surve; at any person has, 
through himself, his ancestors, grantors, or th lewful successors in 
title or possession, been in the continuous adverse actual bona fide 
possession, residing thereon as his home, of any tract of land or in 
connection therewith of other lands, all together not exceeding 160 
acres, in such township for 20 years next preceding the time of making 
such survey, the deputy surveyor shall recognize and establish the 
lines of such possession and make the subdivision of the adjoining 
lands in accordance therewith. Such possession shall be accurately de- 
fined in the field notes of the survey and delineated on the Sa 
plat, with the boundaries and area of ‘the tract as a separate lega 
subdivision. ‘The deputy surveyor shall return with his survey the 
mame or names of all persons so found to be.in possession, with a 

roper description of the tract in the possession of each as shown by 
he survey, and the proofs furnished to him of such possession, 

Upon receipt of such survey and proofs the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office shall cause careful investigation to be made in 
such manner as he shall deem necessary for the ascertainment of the 
truth in respect of such claim and occupation, and if satisfied upon 
such investigation that the claimant comes within the provisions of 
this section, he ghall cause patents to ‘be issued to the pa so found 
to be in possession for the tracts respectively claimed by them: Pro- 
vided, however, That no person shall be entitled to confirmation of, 
or - patent for, More than 160 acres in his own right by virtue of this 
section. 

All claims arising under this act shall be filed with the surveyor 
general of New Mexico within two years next after the Ze of this 
act, and no claim not so filed shall be valid. No tract of such land 
shall be subject to entry under the land laws of the United States. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Srnnotr: On 


age 3, at the end of line 3, 
add the following: “And provided further, 


at this act shall not apply 


to any city lot, town lot, village lot, farm lot, .or pasture lot held under 
a grant of any corporation or town the claim to which may fall within 
the provisions of this act.” 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


The SPEAKER. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, 


LAC DU FLAMBEAU BAND OF LAKE SUPERIOR CHIPPEWAS, WIS. 


Mr. A. P. NELSON.: Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill H. R. 6428 be restored to its place on the calendar 
in order that the matter te which reference and objection were 
made might be cleared up. I have explained it to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsu], and he is agreeable. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill H. R. 6428 may resume its place on 
the calendar. Who objected to its consideration? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsH}. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. . 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


SESSION OF THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT IN THE COUNTY OF 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y¥. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6110) amending section 97 of the act en- 
titled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to 
the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 97 of the act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating ‘to the judiciary,” approved 
March 8, 1911, be, and it is, amended so as to read ag follows: 

“Suc. 97. The State of New York is divided into four judicial dis- 
tricts, to be known as the northern, eastern, southern, and western 
districts of New York. The northern district shall include the terri- 
tory embraced on the ist day of July, 1910, in the counties of Alpany, 
Broome, Cayuga, Coane. Clinton, Cortland, Delaware, Essex, Frank- 
lin, Fulton, Hamilton, Herkimer, Jefferson, Lewis, Madison, Mont- 

omery, Oneida, Onondaga, Oswego, , Rensselaer, St. Lawrence, 

aratoga, Schenectady, Schoharie, Tioga, .-" Warren, and Wasb- 
ington, with the waters thereof. Terms of district court for said 
district shall be held at on = the second Tuesday in February; at 
Utica on the first Tuesday in cember ; at Binghamton on the second 
Tuesday in June; at Auburn on the first Tuesday in October; at Syra- 
cuse on the first Tuesday in ril; and, in the diseretion ef the Judge 
of the court, one term annually at such time and place within the 
counties of Sch laer, Saratoga, Onondaga, St. Lawrence, 
Clinton, Jefferson, Oswego, and Franklin, as he may from 
appoint. Such appointment shall be m by notice of at least 20 days, 
published in a newspaper published at the place where said court is to 


be held. The eastern district shall include the territory embraced on 
the 1st day of July, 2910, in the counties of Richmond, Kings, Queens, 
Nassau, and Suffolk, with the waters thereof. Terms of the district 
eourt for said district shall be held at Brooklyn on the first Wednesday 
in every month. The southern district shall include the territory em- 
braced on the Ist day of July, 1910, in the counties of Columbia, 
Dutchess, Greene, New York, brange, Putnam, Rockland, Sullivan, 
Ulster, and West r, With the waters thereof. Terms of the dis- 
trict court for said district shall be ‘held at ‘New Work City on the first 
Tuesday in each month. The district courts of the southern and east- 
ern districts shall have concurrent jurisdiction over the waters within 
the counties of New York, Kings, Queens, Nassan, Richmond, and 
Suffolk, and over all seizures made and all matters done in such 
waters; all processes or orders issued within either of said courts or 
by any judge thereof shall run and be executed in apy part of said 
waters. The western district shall include the territory embraced on 
the Ist day of July, 1910, in the counties of Allegany, Cattaraugus, 
Chautauqua, Chemung, Erie, Genesee, Livingston, Monroe, Niagara, 
Ontario, Orleans, Schuyler, Seneca, Steuben, Wayne, Wyoming, and 
Yates, with the waters thereof. Terms of the district court for said 
district shall be held at Elmira on the second uesday in January; at 
Buffalo on the second Tuesdays in March and November; at Rochester 
on the second Tuesday in May; at Jamestown on the second Tuesday 
in July ; at Lockport on the second Tuesday in October; and at Canan- 
daigua om the second Tuesday in September. The regular sessions of 
the district court fer the western district for the hea of motions 
and for proceedi in bankruptcy and the trial of causes in admiralty 
shall be held at Buffalo at least two weeks in each month of the year, 
srcopt August, unless the business is sooner disposed of. The time for 
holding the same and such other special » s as the court shall 
deem necessary shall be fixed by rules of the court. All process in ad- 
Miralty causes and proceedings shall be made returnable at Buffaio. 
The war of any district in the State of New York may perform 
duties of the judge of a” other district in such State upon the request 
of any resident fe e entered in the minutes of his court; and in such 
cases such judge shall have the same powers as are vested in the 
resident judge.” 

With a committee amendment: 

On page 2, Hine 16, after the word “ appoint,” insert: “ Provided, 
That suitable accommodations for holding court at such appointed place 
be furnished free of expense to the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
stage been passed? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The bill has been read. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee, I ask for recognition. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, May I ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] or the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CaowTHER] a question? This seems to go much further 
than changing terms of court. It seems te change the practice. 
I have not the bill before me. 

Mr. WALSH. This is a reenactment of section 97 of the 
Judicial Code, and the only change is made by inserting the 
word “ Schenectady ” as one of the places where the court may 
be held by the judge, and by adding the usual proviso that suit- 
able accommodations shall be furnished free of expense. It is 
a reenactment, As the gentleman will recall, in providing for 
judicial sittings of the district courts the Judiciary Committee 
has followed the practice of amending the section by restating 
the entire section in which changes are desired, and the only 
-change in this section is by putting in the word “ Schenectady ” 
and by providing that it shall be free of expense to the United 
States. Otherwise, it is the same as existing law. The reason 
for putting in “‘ Schenectady ” is that that is the home of a dis- 
trict judge who has been appointed within three or four years, 
and it was felt that this should be done for his accommodation, 
as well as for the accommodation of parties litigant who might 
desire that a term of court should be held im that county at that 
place, if accommodations could be arranged. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It does not change the present 
law? 

Mr. WALSH. No. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CrowTHER] introduced the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to, ; 

The SPEAKDR. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. ' . 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CrowTHeERr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, will the passage of this bill cause the gentle- 
man from New York to cease his attacks on the Senate for not 
passing the tariff bill earlier? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CROWTHER. I would not like to make a promise of 
that kind at this time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my 
reservation of the right to object. 

The SPEAKER, ‘The Clerk will report the next bill, 


Mr. Speaker, has the objection 
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COMPENSATION TO INJURED UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 1911) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916. ‘i 

The title of the bill wag read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report: the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

_ Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to provide compensa- 
tion for employees of the United States suffering injuries while in the 
erformance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved Septem- 
er T, 1916, be amended as follows: 

“Sec. 20. That all original claims for compensation for disability 
shall be made within 60 days after the injury. All original claims 
for compensation for death shall be made within one year after the 
death. r any reasonable cause shown the commission may allow 
original claims for compensation for disability to be made at any time 
within one year. If the disability or death was the result of an in- 
jury sustained during the _ of the Great War, and arising out of 
conditions due to the war, the commission may for any reasonable cause 
shown allow original claims of civilian employees of the Expeditionary 
Forces of the United States serving outside of the territory of the 
United States to be made at any time within one year after the pas- 
sage of this act.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


BRIDGE ACROSS LAKE ST. CROIX, WIS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10330) to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across Lake St. Croix at or near the city of 
Prescott, in the State of Wisconsin. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge and approaches thereto authorized by the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the Prescott Bridge Co. to construct 
a bridge across Lake St. Croix at or near the city of Prescott, in the 
State of Wisconsin,” approved February 15, 1921, to be built by the 
Prescott Bridge Co., a corporation organized under the laws of the 
State of Wisconsin, or its successors or assigns, across Lake St. Croix 
at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near the city of 
Prescott, in the county of Pierce and State of Wisconsin, are hereby 
extended one and three years, respectively, from the date of the pas- 
sage of this act. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “by,” strike out the word “the” and 
insert the word “ an.” 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “ act,” strike out “An act authorizing 
the Prescott Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across Lake St. Croix at 


or near the city of Prescott, in the State of Wisconsin,” and insert 
the words “ of Congress.” 


Page 1, line 9, after the word “company,” strike out “a corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of the State of Wisconsin, or its sue- 
cessors or assigns.” 

Page 2, line 1,-after the word “ Croix,” strike out “at a point gsuit- 
able to the interests of navigation.” 

Page 2, line 5, strike out the words “the passage of this act,” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “ approval hereof.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


IMPORTATION OF THE ADULT HONEYBEE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 11896) to regulate foreign commerce in the im- 
portation into the United States of the adult honeybee (Apis 
mellifica ). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? * 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is wrong with this adult honeybee? 

Mr. HAUGEN, This is to prevent the importation of dis- 
eased bees. 

Mr. WINGO, When was the disease discovered? 


Mr. HAUGEN. It was discovered in the Isle of Wight in 
1904, Investigations have been made in this country, and it is 
found that the disease has not reached the United States yet. 
The proposed legislation is to prevent the importation of dis- 
eased bees. 

Mr. WINGO. Is this a case where the female of the species 
is not more deadly than the male? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If the gentleman will yield, there is 
nothing facetious about the bill, if the gentleman under- 
stands it. 

Mr. WINGO. My friend from Kentucky has drunk so much 
of the Dawson Springs water that he is not facetious. No man 
who drinks that water is facetious. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If the gentleman himself was thoroughly 
purged once, I do not think he would be quite so facetious. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WINGO, The trouble is that I happen to be able to 
stand more than one purging. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman has never had an oppor- 
tunity to be sufficiently purged. That is the trouble. 

Mr. WINGO. Perhaps that is true. I used to think that 
Kentuckians took their liquor straight until I went to Dawson 
Springs once. 

Here by this bill you propose to prohibit absolutely the en- 
trance into the United States of the adult honeybee. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; from countries where diseases danger- 
ous to honeybees exist. 

Mr. WINGO. And you put all the machinery of the Federal 
Government, including the Secretary of Agriculture, in pursuit 
of one honeybee. Is that the object of the bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Hardly. 

Mr. WINGO. Has the honeybee brought any disease into this 
country now? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; there is none found here now, but there 
is in other countries, and we want to prevent diseased bees 
coming here. 

Mr. WINGO. How long has this been known? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Several years; about 18 years. Investiga- 
tions have been made in this country during the last two years. 

Mr. WINGO. Some one suggested that you took care of this 
in the tariff bill. Are you afraid this disease will spread over 
the country before you get the tariff bill passed? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have not had much to do with the framing 
of the tariff bill. 

Mr. WINGO, The gentleman is right about that. The gentle- 
man did not have anything to do with the framing of the tariff 
bill. He just took what they handed him. But why should 
the honeybee be barred out? Why can you not inspect him 
like you inspect any foreign plant that comes in? 

Mr. HAUGEN. -Because there is no way of telling if the bee 
is diseased without killing it and examining its respiratory 
tract in which the mite is found. There is no law now to pre- 
vent their importation. There is a law on the statute books to 
prevent the importation of diseased plants and trees. 

Mr. WINGO. Do you want to prevent bees being imported? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; from countries where the disease exists. 
The Post Office Department now prevents the importation of 
bees through the mails by regulation of the department, but 
there is no law on the statute books to prevent the importation 
of these bees in other ways than through the mails. 

Mr. WINGO. Is there a statute barring bees from the mails? 

Mr. HAUGEN. There is a regulation of the department. The 
Post Office Department has authority to make rules and regu- 
lations governing that. 

Mr. WINGO. But what I want to get at is this: You permit 
bees to come in for experimental or scientific purposes. The 
gentleman knows what I am driving at. Why is it not pos- 
sible to regulate the admission of bees? Why not simply bar the 
admission of diseased adult honeybees? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I presume that is exactly what is going to 
be done. I propose to offer an amendment, on the second page 
of the bill, giving the Secretary of Agriculture the right to lift 
the embargo from countries where the disease does not exist. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, you are going to have Con- 
gress put on an embargo and then give the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the power to lift it if he wants to? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; from countries where the disease does 
not exist. It must be left to some one to determine where it 
does not exist. 

Mr. WINGO. Why not regulate the admission so as to bar 
the diseased ones and let the healthy ones come in? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is necessary to kill the bee to detect the 
disease. I think it would be quite a task to undertake to make 
the necessary investigations, 
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Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yieki? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. TINCHER. Was not the testimony before the Agricul- 
tural Committee that there is noe way of telling whether a bee 
is infected or not without destroying the life of the bee, and 
that the only way to prevent the disease coming to this country 
was to stop the importation? 

Mr. HAUGEN. We propose to stop the importation from 
the sections which are infected. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman tell us who testified to 
what the gentleman from Kansas has stated? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Several witnesses. 

Mr. TINCHER. A representative of the Department of 
Agriculture, who had made a careful investigation of the sub- 
ject, backed up by all of the bee people of the United States. 

Mr. WINGO. Where did they make this investigation, in 
this country or in foreign countries? 

Mr. TINCHER. In beth this country and foreign countries. 
They made investigations to determine whether the disease had 
invaded this country, and they made investigations to determine 
whether they could tell if a bee was infected or not without 
destroying the life of the bee, and decided that they could not. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from Iowa says they have not 
this disease in this country now. 

Mr, TINCHER. No; they say we have not the disease now, 
but they have it in other countries from which there is an fim- 
portation of queen bees. Let me state to the gentleman that 
the Department of Agriculture proposes by this measure to pre- 
vent the disease from coming to this country. Heretofore we 
have waited until the disease got here, and then had to appro- 
priate money out of the Treasury to wipe out the disease. This 
bill does not call for any appropriation. 

Mr. WINGO. That brings me to the second branch of my 
inquiry; how much is it estimated that it will cost for bee 
inspectors and quarantine officers? 

Mr. HAUGEN. We have no estimate and this carrtes no 
appropriation. I take it that it will be done in conjunction 
with other work. 

Mr. TINCHER. If we prevent the importation of bees, it 
will not cost anything. 

Mr. WINGO. But the gentleman from Iowa said he was go- 
ing to offer an amendment so that the Secretary of Agriculture 
could let in good female bees, bees without any disease. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHDR. Yes; if I have the floor. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it determined that only 
adult bees carry this disease? I see this only prevents the im- 
portation of adult honeybees. I am speaking seriously—do 
not the young bees carry the disease that is found prevalent in 
the Island of Wight and in Switzerland? 

Mr. TINCHER. I think some one asked such a question of 
the representative of the Department of Agriculture, and I 
think the only answer made was that there was no imperta- 
tion except of adult bees. 

Mr. WINGO. I will state that my understanding of the 
amendment that is going to be offered is that it not only covers 
the question of embargo, but the gentleman is going to insert 
the word “male.” Is there any reason for that, or was there 
any reason given in the hearings? ° 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not understand that male bees are im- 
ported. The principal importation of bees is the queen bee; 
practically all of the imports are the queen bees. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, very weil; I understood they were going to 
restrict it to the male bees and I withdraw my objection. 
Laughter. ] 

Mr. GRAHAM of [linois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Why restrict it to the adult? I 
observe that the letter of the Secretary of Agriculture says the 
disease is caused by a mite which affects the respiratory organs 
of the bee and of course can only be told by a microscopical 
examination. But the disease would affeet the young as well 
as the adult. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Only the adult bees are imported. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. This is a bill to keep out the dis- 
ease; that is the idea, to keep the disease out of the country. 
Would it not be better to strike out the word “adult” and 
leave it honeybee? 

Mr. BUTLER, Why did you put in the word “ adult”? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The bill came to the committee prepared by 
the Department of Agriculture. It was thought that it would 
fully take care of the situation, 

Mr. BUTLER. Can not the young bee have the disease? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes; as far as the report goes. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN, Yes. 
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Mr. WATSON. Is the honey made by the infected bee dele- 
terious to human beings? 

Mr, HAUGEN. I can not answer that question. We want to 
keep the disease out of the country. That is the object of the 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 

Mr. HAUGEN. No. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Have the importations of 
honey bees been very large? 

Mr. HAUGEN. They have been quite heavy. I have not 
the exact figures. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But none that are imported 
have been diseased? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Not to the knowledge of the department, ex- 
cept those imported for scientific purposes and for the purpose 
of investigating this disease. The income from the bee indus- 
try in this country amounts to about $75,000,000. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is, the industry in this 
country. Can the gentleman state about how many have been 
imported? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I can not. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
ing honey bees? 

Mr. HAUGEN. There is a business of importing them for 
breeding and selling the new breeds. Various breeds have been 
imported. The testimony igs that there is no urgent need of 
further importation. I understand that the beekeepers of the 
country are in favor of this bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I want to say that I am deal- 
ing with the matter seriously and I am trying to obtain informa- 
tion about it. Do the breeders of bees in this country import 
bees from Switzerland or Italy? 

Mr. HAUGEN, Yes; I think mostly from Italy. They are 
developing certain types from various countries. ‘Some make 
a business of importing for breeding. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, in order to prevent the introduction and 
spread of diseases dangerous to the adult honeybee, the importation 
inte the United States of the honeybee {Apis meliifica) in its aduit 
stage is hereby prohibited, and all adult honeybees offered for import 
into the United States shall be destroyed if not immediately exported: 
Provided, That such adult honeybees may be imported into the United 
States for experimental or scientific purposes by the United States 
Department of Agriculture: And provided further, That such adult 
honeybees may be imported into the Un®ed States from countries where 
ne diseases dangerous to adult honeybees exist, under rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary ef the Treasury and the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Sec. 2. That any person who shall violate any of the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and sha!l, upon con- 
viction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding $500 or by im- 
prisonment not exceeding one year, or both such fine and imprisonment, 
in the diseretion ef the court. 

The following committee amendment was read: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the word “ where” and insert in lieu thereof 
“in which the Secretary of Agriculture shall determine that.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, ft desire to offer a 
series of amendments. The first one is to strike out the word 
“adult” on line 4, page 1. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Granam of [Mlinois: Page 1, line 4, strike out 
the word “ adult.” 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
man yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinots. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Why does the gentleman offer 
that amendment? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. This is a disease that is spread 
by mites, which are found in the respiratory organs of the bee, 
according to the letter of the Secretary of Agriculture. It is 
extremely desirable, inasmuch as this industry represents an 
annual profit to us of $75,000,000 to $100,000,000, that we keep 
this disease out, if we can. It may come in on bees that are 
rot adult. I confess I do not know anything about the bee 
business, but am simply taking the report for the facts. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Did the gentleman ever have 
with bees? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I have; but not as a bee culturist. 

Mr. GARNER. Has the gentleman ever seen an infant bee? 

Mr, GRAHAM of Illinois. If there is no such thing as an 
infant bee, why say adult? 


The gentleman did not sample the honey. 


Is there a business of import- 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


any dealing 
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Mr. GARNER. I merely wondered who it was who had ever 
seen an infant bee. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. There are doubtless bees not con- 
sidered adult, because they have to get into the adult stage at 
some time. 

Mr, BUTLER. How can you tell an adult bee? How do you 
know when it is grown up? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. By its sting. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I see no necessity for having this 
language in here. I am for the passage of the bill. I think 
it is a very useful bill; but why put language in the bill so that 
the man who passes upon the things will have to determine 
whether the bees are adult or not? 

Mr, GARNER. I presume this bill was drawn at the Agricul- 
tural Department, and that somebody drew it who is familiar 
with the subject. He probably had some object in putting 
that word in. The gentleman from Illinois knows nothing 
about the business, and yet he wants to change the language, 
although he says that he is in favor of the bill. I would leave 
it as it is and let the Agricultural Department language stand. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I am not so sure but that some- 
body’s judgment on the outside is just as good as some of these 
department heads who draw these bills. They put in language 
here which apparently has no purpose. Nobody here seems to 
know anything about the purpose of it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM,. The letter from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture says that the cause of the disease is a mite which invades 
the respiratory tract of the adult honey bee. Evidently the 
Department of Agriculture has determined that this mite affects 
only adult honey bees, and I suppose that is why the proposed 
law is confined to adult bees. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. How does one determine what is 
an adult bee from a scientific or practical standpoint? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I do not know that anybody can 
tell. I know one thing surely, that if this law restriets the 
importation of honeybees you will accomplish your purpose, 
because the whole will include any part. It seems to me it is 
safer to strike out the word “adult.” Then you will not have 
to have some one who will pass upon the question of whether 
the bee is adult or not. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 2. That any person who shall violate any of the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding $500 or by im- 
prisonment not exceeding one year, or both such fine and imprisonment, 
in the discretion of the court. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HAUGEN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. ¢ 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. LARSEN, has 
asked me to request for hin’ leave to extend his remarks which 
he made on the floor this afternoon on the bill abolishing the 
office of Superintendent of the Library? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS WHITE RIVER, ARK. 


The next bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill H. R, 11244, authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across White River, in the State of Arkansas, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of<the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I notice that the county of Independence is authorized to con- 
struct a bridge across White River. Is it not usual to locate 
these counties by the State in which they are? 

Mr. HOCH. I think so, and I intend to offer such an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the county of Independence is hereby au- 


thorized to construct a bridge across White River at or in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Batesville, Ark., in accordance with the provisions 
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of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 

expressly reserved. ‘ 
ith the following committee amendments : 

Line 4, after the word “construct” insert the words “ maintain 
and operate,” and after the words “ bridge” insert the words ‘ and 
approaches thereto.” 

Line 5, after the word “ river” insert the words “at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on line 8, by 
inserting after the word “independence” a comma and tiie 
words “ State of Arkansas.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Hocu: Page 1, line 3, after the werd 
“ independence ’ insert a comma and the words “ State of Arkansas.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. f 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. OLprieLp, a motion to recons:der the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the tuble. 



























PONTOON BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8785) granting the consent of Congress io 
the Mobridge Co., of Mobridge, S. Dak., to construct a pontoon 
bridge across the Missouri River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Mobridge Bridge Co., of Mobridge, S. Dak., and iis successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a pontoon bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Missourj River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near Mobridge, in the county of Wal- 
worth, in the State of South Dakota, in accordance with the provisicns 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of Scldre= over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. JoHNsoNn of South Dakota, a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on 
the table, 




























BRIDGE ACROSS THE PEND OREILLLE RIVER. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 11265) to authorize the maintenance 
of a bridge constructed across the Pend Oreille River at the 
town of Usk, in the State of Washington. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I ask to have the bill reported, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the bridge specified in an act approved 
August 7, 1919, entitled “An act to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Pend Oreille River at the town of Usk, in the State 
of Washington,” paying been constructed without approval of the 

lans by the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War be, and is 
ereby, declared a lawful structure to be maintained and operated 
subject to the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1906: Provided, That anless plans of the said bridge shall have been 
submitted to the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War for 
their approval and shall have been apeseves by them within six 
months after the date of the approval cf this act this authority shall 
then cease and be null and void. 

Src. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.| The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Wesster, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid upon the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on House Joint Resolution 297. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
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The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker and colleagues, the time for the 
discussion of House Joint Resolution 297 being far too limited 
for the importance of the subject, and as the resolution was 
introduced by me and is of vital interest to my district, as well 
as to practically all other States having coast lines of any mo- 
ment, I desire a brief extension of my remarks in the Rrcorp, 
that I may call your attention to a few of the more important 
details connected with the proposed legislation. A brief history 
of the circumstances leading up to the necessity of calling an 
international conference on the subject of oil pollution might be 
of interest. 

The problem is one that has arisen largely within the last 5 
or 10 years. Up to that time there was no great overseas trans- 
portation of crude oil. Prior to this the overseas movement of 
oil was largely in refined oils. The residue left in the tanks of 
tank steamers carrying refined oils does very little damage, 
because they are able to thoroughly clean the tanks; but in the 
handling of crude oil they never clean the tanks effectively, and 
then they are filled with water ballast for the return voyage, 
and when they are nearing harbor they no longer need the 
ballast and it is pumped overboard, carrying this refuse oil with 
it. Much of the same thing happens in regard to the oil-burning 
steamers. And this is again ‘a development of the last few 
years. These steamers carry oil in their tanks on the outward 
voyage and fill the tanks with water when the oil is used up, 
and dump that oily water into the sea when they get near shore. 
There is also a considerable amount of oil. discharged from 
bilge water in cleaning out the bilge on all ships. A survey of 
New York Harbor indicates the conditions which is responsible 
for this rapidly growing evil at this point alone. In a report 
submitted to the State commissioner of health, Albany, N. Y., 
by Chief Engineer Theodore Horton on September 26, 1919, 
he stated: 

From conferences with the officials of the different oil companies whose 
age are located on the shores of New York Harbor and its tributaries 
n Greater New York and New Jersey it was learned that these com- 
panies own and operate some 140 tankers, having capacities from 
20,000 to 100,000 barrels each, nearly all of which ply between the 
port of New York and foreign and other domestic ports. This does 
not include 41 oil tankers owned by the United States Shipping 
Board, which are used for the transportation of crude and fuel oil to 
and from New York Harbor and for the bunkering of United States 
naval vessels and merchant vessels, and merchant vessels of the United 
States Shipping Board. By December 1 of this year it is expected 
that the United States Shipping Board will have 70 oil tankers in 
operation. There are also some 45 or 50 smaller tankers or lighters, 
having capacity of from 2,000 to 15,000 barrels of oil each, used for 
the transportation of oil to and from various parts of New York 
Harbor by the various oil companies. It was also learned that the 
movement of oil to and from New York Harbor has increased from 300 
to 400 per cent within the last five years. During July and August 
of this year about 60 tankers owned by private oil companies arrived 
in New York Harbor either with oil or ballast, and some 45 tankers 
departed from New York Harbor carrying oil or ballast, not including 
the arrival and departure of tankers owned by the United States Ship- 
ping Board. 

The careless casting of refuse oil into the sea from oil-burn- 
ing and oil-carrying steamers has become a serious menace to 
the fishing industries of the United States; the fire hazard cre- 
ated by the accumulation of floating oil on the piles of piers 
and bulkheads in our harbors is a growing source of alarm; 
most serious is the destruction of ocean fisheries from this pol- 
lution which threatens to exterminate the food fish, oysters, 
clams, crabs, and lobsters that are a very material part of our 
national food supply, in addition to which the dumping of this 
oil refuse is absolutely ruining the bathing beaches which 
during the summer attract hundreds of thousands of people to 
the various seashore resorts along the Atlantic as well as the 
Pacific coast and the Gulf of Mexico, and the depreciation in 
value of millions of dollars of seashore property because of this 
condition is most serious and alarming. 

I introduced this resolution in connection with my bill, H. R. 
10596, for the prevention of the pollution of the navigable 
waters of the United States by refuse oil, which is now pend- 
ing before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. But any 
legislation enacted by Congress could only remedy the evil so 
far as it pertains to territorial waters, and in the testimony 
both before the Committee on Foreign Affairs and the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors it developed through numerous 
witnesses that much of the pollution took place beyond the 
three-mile limit. During the hearings on this resolution Sec- 
retary Hoover appeared before the committee in support of the 
resolution, and right here I would like to quote a part of his 
statement. The Secretary said: 


Early last spring at the request of the various fishermen’s associa- 
tions I called a conference on the problem of oil pollution as it af- 
fected the fishermen from all the different coasts and harbors, and 
they were unanimous in their opinion that there was the greatest 
menace to their industry from oil pollution. * * It also devel- 
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oped in the course of the inquiries of the Department of Commerce 
that the various bathing beaches were seriously affected by this nui- 
sance. Congressman APPLEBY, I think, was the first to raise the 
uestion in regard to the bathing beaches on the New Jersey coast. 
athing at many of the points has practically had to be abandoned. 
When we came to examine into this problem, as the result of bills 
introduced by Congressman APPLEBy to remedy the evil, the question 
came up: How are you going to control ships outside of the three- 
mile limit? It does not seem ssible to develop any device of our 
own for the control of foreign shi ping. We then found that foreign 
overnments were equally interested in the problem, and that they 
ave been considering legislation; they have established port control 
of one sort or another, and particularly in the case of British fisheries 
they have made fairly extensive studies of the damage being done. 
The problem here is one which we can no doubt control by legislation, 
so far as it comes within the three-mile limit. But when we get 
berond thes, especially in the control of foreign ships, we will have 
difficulty unless we can make some sort of common arrangement with 
other governments by which those ships can be controlled: and it is 
thought that the most effective method of handling that problem was 
by some sort of conference of the different countries, to see whether 
we could have some unity of action in control of these problems on 
the high seas. We would have to agree upon some basis of actual 
ship control; in other words, legislation which would prevent ships 
from discharging refuse on the high seas, in the form of oil or bilge 
water. We do not believe it would seriously interfere with the move- 
ments of ships; and we believe that if there were some arrangement 
made for taking care of this oil refuse in the rts and harbors and 
treating it, the recovery value of the oil woull: equalize the cost of 
removing it. 
_ During Secretary Hoover’s testimony the gentleman from 
New York, the Hon. Bourke CocHraNn, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, said: 


I should think that the Italian Government and the French Govern- 
ment and the Spanish Government, all of which are deeply interested 
in this problem, and whose fisheries are deeply affected by this dam- 
age, would be oe to come to some kind of an agreement by which this 
damage could prevented. 

The problem of oil pollution is not a national one; it is inter- 
national, and foreign governments are equally interested with 
the United States. It seems to me that, in view of the fact 
that other nations are interested in this same question and are 
undertaking to prevent the pollution of waters in their own 
harbors and along their own shores, a conference called for 
the purpose of making the question international would be the 
better way of undertaking to handle matters that might occur 
outside of the territorial waters of any one of the nations. I 
believe the leading maritime nations of the world would wel- 
come a conference to discuss ways and means of correcting this 
oil pollution, and the evidence submitted indicates the impor- 
tance and urgency of action without undue delay. 

TO REBUILD ASSEMBLY HALL, INDIAN SCHOOL, NEAR TOMAH, WIS. 

The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 10957) to rebuild the assembly hall 
of the Indian School, at Tomah, Wis. 

The Clerk read the title of the’ bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman having this matter in 
charge if he has any objection to striking out, in line 4, page 1, 
the words “and directed,” simply authorizing the rebuilding 
of the hall, rather than directing it to be built before the 
appropriation is made? 

Mr. BROWN. I have no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. I assume: the gentleman from New Mexico 
would accept that amendment? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I would. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. . 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the reservation. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause the assembly hall of the 
Indian school, recently destroyed by fire, near Tomah, Wis., to be re- 
built upon the ground and site now owned in that city by the Govern- 
ment, and refurnished in such manner as to meet the present needs of 
the said school as well as such needs as may reasonably arise in the 
future, at a cost not to exceed $50,000, including heating, ventilating, 
plumbing, etc., which may be incident to said rebuilding. ° 

Sec. 2. That the sum of $50,000 is hereby appropriated out of any 
—_—< - the Treasury not otherwise appropriated for the purposes 
aloresaid, 

Sec. 3. That this act shall be in force from its passage. 

The committee amendments were read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out the words “assembly hall” and insert 
“school building.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the words “in that city.” 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “ hereby,” insert “authorized to be.” 

Page 2, strike out section 3. - 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. Page 1, 
line 4, after the word “ authorized,” strike out the words “ and 
directed.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment, 


{After a pause.}] The 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “ authorized,” strike out the werds 
“and directed.” q 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read | 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Brown, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to rebuild the 
school building of the Indian school near ‘Tomah, Wis.” 


SECOND ASSISTANT SECRETARY AND PRIVATE SECRETARY IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


The next bill in order on the Calendar for Unanimous Con- 
sent was the bill (H. R. 11155) creating the positions of Second 
Assistant Secretary and private secretary in the Department of 
Labor. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKHR. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, this bill is one of considerable importance. Directly 
and indirectly it involves some very important questions, as, 
for instance, the question of immigration, the administration of 
the immigration laws, and it does not seem to me it ought to 
come up at this time by unanimous consent. If the gentleman 
wishes to have it passed without losing its place upon the 
calendar, I shall not object to it, but I shall object to its being 
considered by unanimous consent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will yield, 
I would like to say to the gentleman this administration and 
the previous administration have been most insistent of the need 
of a little more executive help down there. It must be ap- 
parent to all gentlemen that a great department of the Gov- 
ernment with not to exceed six appointive positions has not too 
much executive head. Since the last administration we have 
had a new form of immigration restriction that greatly in- 
creases the work of the Secretary, the Assistant Secretary, and 
the Commissioner of Labor, and their assistants. If there is a 
place in the whole Government where we need additional ex- 
ecutives to act in the name of the Secretary himself, this is the 
place. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentlemafi from Texas 
the department, under the law, or the Secretary, or the Assist- 
ant Secretary, must review all cases of appeal from the immi- 
gration laws by an alien demanding or asking admission to 
eur ports, and there are 30-——— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And Congress has put upon 
them this labor by giving them the right of review. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say further this small appropriation 
carried was requested by the Director of the Budget and the 
members of the Appropriations Committee who handled the 
appropriations for the Department of Labor have stated that 
they think this is a very worthy bill and a meritorious bill, and 
would have granted this appropriation but could not do So as 
it was legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This involves a question, and 
the very broad policy, in my opinion—I will leave it to the 
gentleman if he desires to have it passed over without objec- 
tion? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I want to say to the gentleman that a 
similar bill has passed the Senate, and this comes from our 
committee with A unanimous report. ’ 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This particular bill has 
passed the Senate? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. In the form of a Senate bill; this House 
bill has already passed the Senate and was unanimously re- 
ported by our committee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In recent days the action of 
the Senate has gotten to be so it does not appeal to me—— 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I say, it is a unanimous report from the 
House committee. 

Mr. RAKER. I would like to say to the gentleman that it 
appears to me from the hearings that we have had before the 
Committee on Immigration that this is absolutely an added 
expense and entirely unnecessary. 

The work is getting less, and in the last two months it ought 
to have been considerably less, and has been, according to the 
report. There used to be a million and a half immigrants 
coming in, but now the only ones that are liable to come in 
will amount to about 200,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Now there is a restricted 
number, but with very important questions involved, whereas 
formerly there were about a million without appeal. 

Mr. RAKER. I know. With the laws in force there will be 
but little extra labor, if any, in the department, and you are 
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simply adding an assistant secretary when the labor is getting 
less. This bill should not pass. 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from 


Tennessee will not object. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of ‘Tennessee. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. ZTHLMAN. “Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (S. 3896). 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland moves to 
suspend the rules and the gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 
Andrew, Mass, Faust 
Andrews, Nebr. Fenn 
Apsorge Fields 
Arentz Fitzgerald 
Bankhead Focht 
Barkley Fordney 
Beck Foster 
Frear 
Freeman 
French 
Fuller 


Funk 
Gallivan 
Glynn 
Goldsboreugh 
Goodykoontz 


Kunz Riordan 
Robertson 
Robsion 
Rouenberg 
Rose 
Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 
Rouse 
Sabath 

» Sanders, Ind, 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Schall 
Scott, Mich. 
Sears 
Shreve 
Siegel 
Siem 
Smith, Mich. 
Smithwick 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stiness 
Stoll 
Streag, Kans. 
Sullivan 
Swank 
Sweet 
Tague 
Taylor, Ark. 
Tavior, Tenn. 
Temple 
Thomas 
Tilson 
samene 

readway 
Tucker 
Tyson 
Upshaw 
Vare 
Vestal 
Vinson 
Voigt 
Volk 
Walters 
Wason 
Weaver 
White, Me. 
Williams, 111, 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind. 
Reber Woodruff 
Fairchild Knuts Reed, N. Y. Woodyard 
Fairfield Kreider Riddick Yates 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and eighteen Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Zrnt- 
MAN] moves to suspend the rules. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 44, noes 102. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I demand tha 
yeas and nays. ; 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 66, nays 156, 
not voting 208, as follows: 


YEAS—66. 


Davis, Tenn, 
Deminick 
Drewry 
Dupré 
Favrot 
Fisher 
Fulmer 
Garner 


Larson, Minn. 
Lea, Calif. 
Lee, Ga 


Lee, N. Y. 
Lehlbach 
Lineberger 
Little 
Longworth 
Lyon 
McClintic 
McFadden 
McKenzie 
McLaughlin, Pa, 
McPherson 
McSwain 
Maloney 
Mann 
Mansfield 
Ma 


rtin 
Michaelson 
Mills 
Montague 
Montoya 
Moore, Ill. 
Moore, Ohio 
Morin 
Mudd 
Nelson, J. M. 
Newton, Mo. 
Nolan 
O’Brien 
Oliver 


Bell 
Black 
Blakeney 
Bianten 


Bowers 


Brooks, Pa. 
Brown, Tenn. 
Burke 

Burtness 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Campbell, Kans, 
Cantrill 


Chandler, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Clark, Fla. 
Classon 
— 


Cod 

Cole, lowa 
Collins 
Colton 
Connell 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Crago 


Jefferis, Nebr. 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Jones, Pa. 

Kahn 

Kearns 

Kelley, Mich. 
Kendail 
Kennedy 
Ketcham 
Kiess 
Kindred 
Kinkaid 
Kirkpatrick 
Kitchin 
Kleczka 
Kline, N. Y. 
Knight 


Dale 
Davis, Minn 
Dem 


y 
Dickinson 
Doughton 


Petersen 
Porter 
rat 

ringey 
Rainey, Ala. 
Ransley 
Elliott Rayburn 
Bvans 


Almon 
Aswell 
Bland, Va. 
Bowling 


Box 
Brand 
Briggs 
Buchanan 


Butwinkle 
Byrnes, 8. C, 
RIES, Tenn, 


Garrett, Tenn. 
Hammer 
Hayden 
Huddleston 
Humphreys 
Jeffers, Ala. 
Johnson, ‘ 
Johnson, Miss, 





1922. 


Jones, Tex. 
Kincheloe 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Lazaro 
Linthicum 
Logan 
Lowre. 
McDuffie 


Ackerman 
Anderson 
Appleby 
Atkeson 
Bacharach 
Barbour 
Beedy 

Beg; 
Benham 
Bird 

Bixler 
Bland, Ind. 
Bond 
Brooks, Ill. 
Browne, Wis. 
Burdick 
Burroughs 
Burton 
Butler 

Cable 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cannon 
Chalmers 
Chindblom 
Christopherson, 
Clague 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Clouse 

Cole, Ohio 
Cramton 
Crowther 
Curry 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn. 
Denison 
Dowell 
Dunbar 
Dyer 


Andrew, Mass, 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Ansorge 
Anthony 
Arentz 
Bankhead 
Barkley 

Beck 

Bell 

Black 
Blakeney 
Blanton 

Boies 

Bowers 
Brennan 
Britten 
Brooks, Pa. 
Brown, ‘Tenn. 
Burke 
Burtness 


Campbell, Kans, 


Cantrill 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Clark, Fila. 
Classon 
Cockran 
Codd 

Cole, Iowa 
Collins 
Colton 
Connell 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper. Wis. 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Crago 
Cullen 

Dale 

Deal 
Dempsey 
Dickinson 
Doughton 
Drane 
Driver 
Dunn 
Echols 
Edmonds 
Elliott 
Evans 
Fairchild 


Mead 
Moore, Va. 
O’Connor 
Oldfield 
Overstreet 
Park, Ga. 


ae 
iney, Ill. 
Raker 
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Rankin 
Rucker 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Steagall 
Stevenson 
Sumners, Tex. 
Ten Eyck 
Tillman 


NAYS—156. 


Ellis 

Fenn 

Fess 

Fish 

Free 

French 
Frothingham 
Gahn 
Gensman 
Gernerd 
Gilbert 
Gorman 
Graham, III. 
Green, lowa 
Greene, Mass, 
Greene, Vt. 
Griest 
Hadley 
Hardy, Colo. 
Hays 


y 
Herrick 
Hersey 
Hickey 
Hicks 
Hill 
Hoch 
Hogan 
Jacoway 
James 
Johnson, Wash. 


Lam pert 


Langley 
Larsen, Ga, 
Lawrence 
Layton 
Leatherwood 
London 
Luce 
Luhring 
McArthur 
McCormick 
McFadden 


Ward, N.C 
Williams, Tex. 


Ricketts 
Roach 
Rogers 

Ryan 

Scott, Tenn. 
Shaw 
Shelton 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Smith, Idaho 


McLaughlin, Mich Snell 
McLaughlin, Nebr, Snyder 


McLaughlin, Pa. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Magee 

Mapes 

Merritt 
Michener 
Miller 
Millspaugh 
Mondell 
Morgan 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, A. P. 
Newton, Minn. 
Norton 

Ogden 

Parker, N. J. 
Parker, N. Y. 
Patterson, N. J. 
Porter 
Purnell 
Radcliffe 
Ramseyer 
Reece 

Reed, W. Va. 


NOT VOTING—208. 


Fairfield 
Faust 

Fields 
Fitzgerald 
Focht 
Fordney 
Foster 

Frear 
Freeman 
Fuller 

Funk 
Gallivan 
Garrett, Tex. 
Glynn 
Goldsborough 
Goody koontz 
Gould 
Graham, Pa. 
Griffin 
Hardy, Tex. 
Harrison 
Haugen 
Hawes 
Hawley 
Henry 

Himes 
Hooker 
Hudspeth 
Hukriede 
Hull 

Husted 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 
Jefferis, Nebr. 


Johnson, S. Dak. 


Jones, Pa. 
Kahn 
Kearns 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kendall 
Kennedy 
Ketcham 


Kirk 
Kitchin 
Kline, N., Y. 
Knight 
Knutson 
Kreider 
Kunz 


Larson, Minn. 
Lea, Calif. 
Lee, Ga. 

Lee, N. Y. 
Lehlbach 
Lineberger 
Little 
Longworth 


yon 
McClintic 
McKenzie 
McPherson 
McSwain 
Maloney 
Mann 
Mansfield 


Montague 
Montoya 
Moore, Ill. 
Moore, Ohio 
Moores, Ind. 


Nelson, J. M. 
Newton, Mo. 
Nolan 
O’Brien 
Oliver 

Olpp 
Osborne 


Patterson, Mo. 
Perkins 
Perlman 
Petersen 

Pou 

Pringey 
Rainey, Ala. 
Ransley 
Rayburn 

Rebe 


aT 
Reed, N. Y. 
Riddick 
Riordan 
Robertson 
Robsion 


So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Treadway with Mr. Cockran, 
Mr. Paige with Mr. Sullivan. 


Speaks 
Steenerson 
Stephens 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 


Summers, Wash. 


Swing 
Taylor, N. J. 
Thompson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Underhill 


- Vaile 


Volstead 
Walsh 
Ward, N. Y. 
Watson 
Webster 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
Williamson 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Young 
Zihiman 


Rodenberg 
Rose 
Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 
Rouse 
Sabath 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Schall 

Scott, Mich. 
Sears 
Shreve 
Siegel 
Sisson 

Slem 

Smith, Mich. 
Smithwick 
Sproul 
Stafford 
Stedman 
Stiness 

Stell 
Sullivan 
Swank 
Sweet 

Tague 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Temple 
Thomas 
Tilson 
Towner 
Treadway 
Tucker 
Tyson 
Upshaw 
Vare 

Vestal 
Vinson 
Voigt 

Volk 
Walters 
Wason 
Weaver 
White, Me. 
Williams, Ill, 


Mr. Evans with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Funk with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. Kline of New York with Mr. Bankhead. 

Mr. Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Padgett. 

Mr. Codd with Mr, Hawes. 

Mr. Fitzgerald with Mr. Kuntz. 

Mr. McPherson with Mr. Smithwick. 

Mr. Glynn with Mr. Tyson. 

Mr. Vestal with Mr. Driver. 

Mr. Goodykoontz with Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. McSwain. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Fields. 

Mr. Rose with Mr. Oliver. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Upshaw. 

Mr. Fairfield with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Cole of Iowa with Mr. Lyon. 

Mr. Dunn with Mr. Swank. 

Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. Fordney with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 

Mr. Haugen with Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Hukriede with Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Kelley of Michigan with Mr. Tague. 

Mr. Lineberger with Mr. Barkley. 

Mr Kiess with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Nolan with Mr. Sisson. 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Stedman. 

Mr, Ansorge with Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Robsion with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Sears. 

Mr. Winslow with Mr. Cullen. 

Mre Henry with Mr. Deal. 

Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Black. 

Mr. Coughlin with Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Kendall with Mr. Sisson. 

Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Lea of California. 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Stoll. 

Mr. Beck with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Knutson with Mr. Montague. 

Mr, Stiness with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Frear with Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Burtness with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

Mr. Volk with Mr. Pou. 

Mr. Burke with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Lee of New York with Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Fuller with Mr. Gallivan 

Mr. Chandler of Oklahoma with Mr. Martin, 

Mr. Bowers with Mr. Hardy of Texas. 

Mr. Brennan with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Hutchinson with Mr. Riordan. 

Mr. Perkins with Mr. Blanton. 

Mr. Patterson of Missouri with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Hooker. 

Mr. Olpp with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to withdraw my motion 
that the rules be suspended. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland withdraws 
his motion to suspend the rules. The Clerk will report the next 
bill on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

A CERTAIN INDEMNITY SCHOOL-LAND SELECTION, FLORIDA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8763) validating and confirming a certain 
indemnity school-land selection of the State of Florida. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I was unable to hear the title of 
the bill read. . 

The SPEAKHER. The Clerk will again report the title of 
the bill. 

The title of the bill was again read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following Florida indemnity school-land 
selection be, and the same is hereby, validated and confirmed, notwith- 
standing its inclusion within an abandoned military reservation, and 
the Secretary of th~ Interior is authorized to sgenere the same to the 
State of Florida, if the selection list is in all respects regular and 
accompanied by the necessary fees: Gainesville, 016649, filed May 1, 
1920, covering the southwest quarter of the northwest quarter of sec- 


Mr. Kahn with Mr. Cantrill. 


tion 28, township 54 south of range 42 east, Tampa meridian, Florida, 
Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. McClintic. Qs ’ 


40 acres. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Larsen of Georgia, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


SPECIAL MISSION TO THE BRAZIL CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the resolution (8. J. Res. 173) authorizing the President to 
appoint a commission to represent the Government of the 
United States at the centennial celebration of the independence 
of Brazil, to be held at Rio de Janeiro in September next. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 173) authorizing the President to appoint 
a commission to represent the Government of the United States at 
the centennial celebration of the independence of Brazil, to be held 
at Rio de Janeiro in September next. ; 

Whereas the Government of Brazil has invited the Government of the 
United States to be represented at the centennial celebration of the 
independence of Brazil, to be held in September next at Rio de Janeiro: 
Be it 

“Resolved, etc., That the President is hereby authorized to appoint and 
send to Brazil a commission not to exceed five members to represent the 
Government of the United States at the said celebration. 

Sec.2. That the expenses of the said commission shall be paid 
under the direction and subject to the approval of the Secretary o 
State, from the appropriation of $1,000,000 for the expenses of taking 


part in an international exposition to be held at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, |. 


provided for in the act of Congress approved December 15, 1921, en- 
titled “An act making appropriations to supply deficiencies in *appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and prior fiscal years, 
supplemental a for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1922, 
and subsequent fiscal years, and for ether purposes.” 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the resolving clause and insert: 

“That the President is hereby authorized to appoint and send to 
Brazil a special mission of friendship, good will, and congratulation 
not to exceed five members to represent the Government and people 
of the United States at the celebration of the independence of Brazil, 
to be held in September, 1922, at Rio de Janeiro. 

“Sec. 2. That the ogame of the said special mission shall be paid 
under the direction and subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
State, from the appropriation for the expenses of taking part in said 
international exposition as provided for in the deficiency appropriation 
act of Congress approved mber 15, 1921, and subject to all the 
provisions thereof.’ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

By unanimous consent, the tithe was amended so as to read: 
“ Joint resolution authorizing the President to appoint a special 
mission of friendship, good will, and congratulation to represent 
the Government and people of the United States at the centen- 
nial celebration of the independence of Brazil.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, was the amendment to the pre- 
amble agreed to? | 

The SPEAKER.’ No. Without objection, the amendment to 
the preamble will be agreed to. 

The preamble was amended so as to read: 

Whereas the Government of Brazil has invited the Government of the 
United States to be represented at the centennial celebration of the 
— of Brazil, to be held in September, 1922, at Rio de 

aneiro. 

On motion of Mr. LANHAM, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


DETENTION HOSPITAL AT NOME, ALASKA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 9528) providing for the retention by the 
Government of the property in Nome, Alaska, known as the 
Detention Hospital Building and its use by the Bureau of Bdu- 
cation, Department of the Interior. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is.there objection to the present considera- 
tien of this bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I have made some effort to get 
information as to what the repair and furnishing of this build- 
ing will cost the Department of the Interior. Not having been 
able to get satisfactory information as to that, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed ever to-day without prejudice, 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw his objection. I will try to give him the information 
he desires, 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman can state definitely how 
much it will cost to repair the building and furnish it for the 
purposes desired, I shall be interested in hearing it, and for that 
purpose I will reserve the right to object. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I can not give the gentleman definite 
figures. It simply means the transfer of the building originally 
constructed as a detention hospital at Nome to be used as a 
jing -reaiag for the teachers employed in the Bureau of Education 
at Nome. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I made some effort to get information be- 
fore my statement here. I asked the Bureau of Education in 
the Department of the Interior, and they said it would cost 
nothing for the repair of the building, which manifestly could 
not be correct. They could not say how much it would cost 
for the furniture. 

They said they had the money available for furniture in the 
appropriation bill that we have just passed. An examination 
of the estimates furnished and of the hearings develops that 
there appears to be no fund available for buying furniture, but 
their estimate was at least $1,000 for repairs. That, of course, 
is a vague statement. The transfer of the building may be a 
good thing, but I think for the present, until we know some- 
thing about what the department expect to pay, and until they 
can give us direct information that does not cenflict with other 
facts and figures which they have presented, J shall have to 
object, but I am willing to have the bill go over without 
prejudice. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to state that up 
in that section of the country the teachers of the Bureau of 
Education have no elaborate furniture or elaborate houses to 
live in. In fact, they live under almost primitive conditions, 
This is a well-eonstructed, warm building, divided, as I under- 
stand, into rooms suitable for their occupancy, and they weuld 
like to be able to repair it this summer so that they can occupy 
it this winter. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I yield to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. LANGLEY. [For the information of the gentleman from 
Michigan I wish to say that while we did not know exactly 
how much would be involved we did know that it would not 
be a large amount, and the main purpose of the bill met with 
the hearty approval of every member of the committee, so that 
we had no hesitancy in unanimously reporting the bill. I hope 
the gentleman from Michigan will not object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As far as the main purpose of the bill is 
concerned I probably agree with the gentleman; but if the de- 
partment has gone into the matter they should have some 
estimate of cost available, which they apparently have not as 
yet. This is a House bill. After it passes the House it will 
have to pass the other body, and there is reason to believe 
that there is legislation before the other body that will occupy 
its attention for some time; so I do not think any damage will 
be done if this bill goes over for a week or two. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill ge ever without prejudice. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 


MONUMENT TO FRANCIS SCOTT KEY. ” 


The SPEAKER. The Chair by virtue of the authority vested 
in him appoints as the committee to attend the dedication of 
the monument to Francis Seott Key in Baltimore next week 
Mr. Mupp, Mr. Biakenry, Mr. Hit, Mr. Linruicum, and Mr, 
GOLDSBOROUGH. 


BRIDGE ACROSS OHIO RIVER NEAR STEUBENVILLE, OHIO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11646) authorizing the construction of a 
bridge across the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Con 
the Steubenville & Pittsburgh Bridge Co. and their successors and as- 
signs to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Ohio River, at or near the north city limits of the city of 
Steubenville, Ohio, in accordance with the provisions of the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 


ress is hereby granted to 
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Sec. 2. That this act shall be null and void unless the construc- 
tien of said bridge is commenced within two years and completed 
within five years from the date of the approval hereof. 

Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Granam of Tlinois a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. ? 

DAWSONSPRINGS (KY.) SANATORIUM. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11588) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to provide hospital 
and sanatorium facilities for discharged sick and disabled 
soldiers, sailors, and marines.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, this 
is a rather important matter, and I doubt whether it should be 
taken up by unanimous consent. 

Mr. KINCHELOBR. I feel sure that if the gentleman knows 
the facts he will not object. The gentleman will remember that 
when the original act was passed providing for the sanatorium 
at Dawsonsprings, Ky., it provided that the land should be 
deeded to the Government free of charge by the people. While 
the bill was pending the citizens down there began to get 
options on this land. The Treasury Department afterwards 
demanded 5,000 acres. Before the bill finally became a law 
some of these options had expired. 

The money was raised and the State legislature supplemented 
the amount by an appropriation of $40,000. The balance of 
the money is now in the bank ready to be paid to the balance 
of the landowners. The hospital has been completed, but there 
are a few landowners since the option expired who are trying 
to hold up the citizens and get fabulous prices for the land. 
Under the original act the Secretary of the Treasury had not 
the right to institute condemnation proceedings. I have a 
letter from the United States district attorney there saying 
that he will have to institute proceedings, but can not do it 
until the original act is amended. I took the matter up with 
the Department of Justice and submitted this amendment to 
them and they approved it, as did also the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The money is now in the bank, and it is only a question 
of giving the Secretary of the Treasury the right to call on the 
Department of Justice to exercise the right of eminent domain. 
It will all be done without any expense to the Government, 
because the money is awaiting final action. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the intention, of course. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. That is what the bill provides, and 
the money is in the bank. A 

Mr. WALSH. Assuming that the condemnation proceedings, 
which no one can tell what the jury may assess, condemns it 
at a price greater than the money available for the payment of 
the 5,000 acres. How®is the situation going to result? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. They will have to raise more money. 

Mr. WALSH. Why not raise the money and buy the land? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The money has been raised and is avail- 
able to buy the land. 

Mr. WALSH. I doubt whether the Government ought to 
establish a precedent of condemning land for the purpose of 
letting some one else pay for it. ° 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I will say to the gentleman that under 
the section 9881, volume 10, of the compiled statutes, is where 
I got the authority for my amendment. I will be glad to 
show it to the gentleman. It was in connection with rivers and 
harbors. 5 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman feel assured that the 
condemnation proceedings which would be instituted and the 
award that would be made will be within the amount of money 
available under the act of the State legislature? 

Mr. KINCHELOB. I will say that I think it will not only 
be sufficient, but I think there will be an ample amount left 
when it is done, 

Mr. WALSH. How many tracts of land does this affect? 

Mr. KINCHELOB. But very few, as I understand. It is 
nearly all settled up. After the citizens donated all they were 
able to, they then went to the legislature and asked for an ap- 
propriation sufficient to take care of all emergencies. It is a 
question for the Treasury Department and the Department of 
Justice in order to clear this up. ‘The hospital is completed. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I want to say to the gentleman that the 
sentiment is so strongly in favor of the institution, and they 
are so anxious to make it a great success, that it will act as 
a deterrent to any tendency to give too high an award. 


“left. 


Mr. WALSH. Yes; but the jury will not come from Daw- 
sonsprings. This will be in the United States court. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Let me say that I was at Frankfort the 
other day and there was no question about that. This matter 
was under consideration by the State legislature. Governor 
Morrow investigated the matter, and there was no question by 
anybody as to the award coming within the appropriation. 

Mr. WALSH. How much land have they acquired? 

. Mr. KINCHELOB. I can not say; there are only a few tracts 
In reference to the statement that it will be tried in the 
Federal court I want to say that it will be tried at Owensboro, 
cy. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The Government will be made liable, 
Bi om KINCHELOB. No; the Government will not be made 

e. 
Mr. 0 Soe 92 Not unless the Legislature ef Kentucky should 
e act. . 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The Legislature of Kentucky has ad- 
journed, and it has biennial sessions. 

Mr. BURTON. I want to say that there is a precedent for 
this. I believe I drew the act to which the gentleman from 
Kentucky has made reference. There may be cases come up 
in the future in which the owners will charge exorbitant prices, 
and it will be utterly impossible to obtain the land for public 
improvement within the bounds of reason unless by such a 
method as this. I remember the case arose in reference to 
rivers and harbors. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. It was a river and harbor statute. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, in view of the explanation and 
the precedent, I withdraw the reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Dowretx). Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk reported the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection C of section 7 of the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to provide 
hospital and sanatorium facilities for Tiecharged sick and disabled 
soldiers, sailors, and es,” approved March 38, 1919, be amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new sentence to read as follows: “Provided, 
That whenever any person, company, or co tion, municipal or pri- . 
vate, shall undertake or shall have undertaken to secure any land or 
easement therein, which in the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury 
is needed for the site of or in connection with the proper and con- 
venient construction, mMaintenace, and operation of such sanatorium for 
the purpose of conveying the same to the United States free of cost 
and shall be unable for any reason to obtain the same by purchase and 
acquire a valid title thereto, the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his 


discretion, cause pro ngs to be instituted in the name of the United 


States for the acquirement by condemmation of said land or easement, 


and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General of tle. United States 
to institute and conduct such proceedings upon the request of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury : Provided further, That all expenses of said pro- 
ceedings and any award that may be made thereunder shall be paid 
said person, company, or corporation, to secure which payment 
the Secretary of the Treasury may require the said person, company, 
or corporation to execute a proper bond in such amount as he may deem 
necessary before said proceedings are commenced.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


i Page 2; line 4, strike out the word “ sanatorim” and insert the word 

=. "tine 8, strike out the words “in the name of the United 
States for the acquirement” and insert in Heu thereof the words “to 
acquire such land or easement for the United States.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will correct the spelling of the word “approved,” in line 6, 
page 1. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be emgrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. KrncHELoz, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Goopykoontz, for one week, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Montaeve, for two days, on account of important 
business, 

To Mr. Doventon (at the request of Mr. Burtwinxre) for 
five days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Taytor of Tennessee, for two weeks, on account of 
important business, 
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ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
50 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, June 6, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: Committee on Rules. §. Con. 
Res. 23. A concurrent resolution creating a joint committee to 
determine the indebtedness of the United States to the District 
of Columbia or of the District of Columbia to the United States 
growing out of relations existing since the organic act of 1878; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1066). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10191) 
granting a pension to Anna P, McCroskey, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 11901) authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Ohio River to connect the city 
of Benwood, W. Va., and the city of Bellaire, Ohio; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KISSEL: A bill (H. R. 11902) designating the daisy 
as the national flower of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 11908) to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of War to sell to Henry Ford nitrate plant 
No. 1 at Sheffield, Ala.; nitrate plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals, 
Ala.; Waco Quarry, near Russellville, Ala.; and to lease to the 
corporation to be incorporated by him Dam No. 2 and Dam No. 8 
(as designated in H. Doc. 1262, 64th Cong., Ist sess.), including 
power stations, when constructed, as provided herein, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 11904) authorizing the accept- 
ance of the proposal of Henry Ford for the completion and leas- 
ing of the dams and hydroelectric plants at Muscle Shoals, and 
for the purchase of nitrate plant No. 1, nitrate plant No. 2, the 
Waco Quarry, and the interest of the Government in the Gorgas 
Warrior River steam plant, all in the State of Alabama, dated 
May 31, 1922; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 11905) to provide for 
the establishment of the Supreme Court for the Territory of 
Alaska, imposing additional duties on the district judges; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAMS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 343) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to loan cots, mattresses, and blankets 
for the use of the American Legion at the State encampment to 
be held in Iron Mountain, Mich., in July, 1922; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MADDEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 344) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to detail four persons 
paid from the appropriation for the collection of customs; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOGAN: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 60) 
providing for the compiling, printing, and binding of 1,000,000 
copies of the official records of the United States in the war 
with Germany; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11906) grant- 
ing a pension to Spencer BH. Graves; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11907) granting a pension to Barbara 
Bever; to the Committeé on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11908) 
granting a pension to Frederick C, Oulahan; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11909) authorizing the reinstatement of 
Frank C. Meade as first lieutenant in the Regular Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 11910) granting a pension 
to Joseph D. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MICHAELSON: A bill (H. R. 11911) for the relief of 
John C, Carlson ; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11912) for the relief of BE. A. Bergstrom; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R, 11918) granting a pension 
to Lucy Ann Parker; to the Committeé on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11914) granting a pension to Nellie Pettit; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 11915) for the relief of 
Harrison Nysewander ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11916) grant- 
ing a pension to Hanna C. Seward; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11917) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 11918) granting an increase 
of pension to Celesta Lamme; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 11919) granting a pen- 
sion to William B. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 11920) granting a pension to 
James R. Daniel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11921) granting a pension to Henry Gar- 
field Clemons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 11922) granting a pension 
to William H. Poindexter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

‘By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11923) for the 
relief of Earl Mankin; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 11924) granting an increase 
of pension to Tillie Wester ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 11925) granting a pension 
to Mary L. Dill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 11926) for the relief of 
the Staples Transportation Go., of Fall River, Mass.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. YOUNG: A bill (H. R. 11927) for the relief of Anna 
Volker; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Resolution (H. Res. 361) to pay 
Harry J. Hunt for additional services; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5902. By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolutions adopted 
by the Union Evangelical Church of Three Rivers, Mass., urging 
the United States to assure protection to the Armenians; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5908. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Henry Ford, for the com- 
pletion and leasing of Muscle Shoals; to ¢he Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

5904, Also, resolution adopted by the members of Group 
VIII, New York State Bankers’ Association, urging the reap- 
pointment of Mr. Harding to the position of governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

5905. By Mr. GALLIVAN® Petition of Private Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Legion of the United States of America, urging that the 
Muscle Shoals plant be leased to Henry Ford; to the Commitiee 
on Military Affairs. 

5906. By Mr. KAHN: Resolution by the Native Sons of the 
Golden West, San Francisco, Calif., petitioning that all regula- 
tions permitting concessions to be granted for educational, re- 
ligious, or charitable purposes include patriotic purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5907. Also, resolution by the Native Sons of the Golden West, 
San Francisco, Calif., opposing the immigration and colonization 
by Japanese and other Asiatics in California; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization, 

5908. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the United Chemical 
Works, New York City, relative to the pending tariff bill; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5909. Also, petition of Aspegren & Co. (Inc.), New York City, 
relative to the pending tariff bill; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

5910. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition signed by 185 citi- 
zens of Healdsburg, Calif., protesting against the passage of 
Sunday legislation bills; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
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5911. By Mr. RYAN: Petition of citizens of New York City 
in. mass meeting assembled in Madison Square Garden, pledging 
their. moral and financial support to maintain the republic of 
Ireland and urging the United States to take certain steps rela- 
tive thereto; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5912. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petitions of the Business and Pro- 
‘fessional Women’s Club and Kiwanis Club of Devils Lake, 
N. Dak., protesting against the repeal of section 416 of the 
transportation act ef 1920 and against other adverse railroad 
legislation; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

5913. By Mr. SPEAKS: Papers to accompany House bill 
11899; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


SENATE. 
Turspay, June 6, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922). 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest’ the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Borah Frelinghuysen McKinley 
Broussard Gooding M 

Calder Hale 

Cameron Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Caraway Heflin 

Colt Johnson 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Keyes 


heppard 


8 
cLean Simmons 
mith 


Newberry 
Nicholson 
Culberson 
Cummins 


Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont Ladd 
Edge La Follette 
Fernald McCormick 
France McCumber Rawson Willis 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AT RIO DE JANEIRO. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, some time ago the Senate 
passed a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 173), which went to the 
House, and some slight changes were made in the phraseology 
in the House, It is a joint resolution authorizing the President 
to appoint a commission to represent the Government of the 
United States at the centennial celebration of the independence 
of Brazil to be held at Rio de Janeiro in September next. The 
State Department is anxious that the matter be passed upon. I 
understand that the joint resolution has passed the House and 
has been returned to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is advised that 
the joint resolution has not been returned from the House. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Very well. I shall have to wait until it 
comes over. 


Pitman 
Poindexter 
Ransdell 


PETITIONS AND MEMOBRIAIS. 

Mr. NELSON presented a resolution adopted by the officers of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society, Presbyterian Church, of Elbow Lake, 
Minn., favoring the granting of relief to the suffering peoples 
of Armenia, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr, CAPPDR presented a resolution adopted by Farmers’ 
Union, Local No. 492, of Tipton, Kans., protesting against the 
passage of the so-called Jones-Greene ship subsidy bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Dalkena and Newport, Wash., praying for the enactment 
of legislation reviving the United States Grain Corporation so 
as to stabilize prices of certain farm products, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Central Wash- 
ington Presbytery, at Naches, Wash., favoring the enactment of 
legislation providing for Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Seattle Presby- 
tery, Presbyterian Church at Seattle, Wash., and the Central 
Washington Presbytery at Naches, Wash., favoring amendments 
to the Constitution providing for uniform marriage and diverce 
laws and prohibiting polygamy, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PUBLICATION OF SUPREME COURT REPORTS. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I report back from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with amendments the bill (H. R. 11450) 
to provide for the printing and distribution of the Supreme 
Court. Reports and amending sections 225, 226, 227, and 228 of 
the Judicial Code. On account of the urgency and importance 
of the matter I ask for the immediate consideration of the bill. 
I will make a brief statement, so that the Senate may under- 
stand what is involved. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the Senator allow the bill to be 
read first for information? 

Mr, NELSON. Certainly. 

_The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
bill for the information of the Senate. 

The Assistant Secretary read the bill by title. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not care to have the bill read at 
length. 

Mr. NELSON. I can briefly explain the substance of the bill. 

Heretofore decisions.of the Supreme Court have been printed 
under contract with a private publishing company. I think the 
last contract was with Banks & Co. That contract expired last 
October. There is as yet no provision for publishing the deci- 
sions of the court. which have beem rendered during this session 
se court. The object of the bill is to provide for that publi- 
cation. 

The Judiciary Committee of the Senate unanimously amended 
the bill as it came from the House so as to provide that. the re- 
ports shall be printed and distributed by the Government Print- 
ing Office. Heretofore the reporter of the Supreme Court has 
had partly a salary and partly some perquisites through the 
publisher. Last year under that arrangement his compensation 
amounted to $9,700 net. Under the bill as we have amended it 
we prepese te abolish all perquisites and to give him a salary 
of $8,500 a year, equal to the salary of a circuit judge. He is 
also given an allewance of $3,500 a year for clerk hire and 
assistance in the work. 

The werk of the reporter is very impertant. He has to pre- 
pare all syllabi of cases, because they are not prepared by the 
court. He has to revise and verify all citations of autherities. 
He has to make abstracts of the briefs of counsel in order te put 
them into the reports. His work is very important. Under the 
bill as we have amended it he will be given a compensation of 
about $1,200 less than he received during the past year. 

The reports are to be printed at the Government Printing 
Office and furnished to the public at cost, whatever the cost 
may be. The bill as it came fronmthe House provided that the 
Supreme Court should let the publication of the reports on 
contract. We eliminated that part of the bill and provided that 
the reports should be published at the Government Printing 
Office. We had an estimate made during the hearings by the 
Government Printing Office, and they think the reports can be 
published, if I recall correctly, at an average price of about 
$1.65 or $1.75 per volume. 

In view of the fact that no provision exists for the publica- 
tion of the reports now it.is very urgent that the bill should 
be passed. I am unwilling to take the time of the Senate fur- 
ther im explanation of the measure unless some Senator desires 
to ask a question. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I think this will prove to be 
a great saving of money to the Government. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee was asked to allow $3 for every copy of a repert and 
that the reports be printed by contract. We sent down and got 
an estimate from the Public Printer as te the probable cost 
of the publication of the reports. He said he could publish them 
at $1.65 per volume. It will save money to the lawyers and to 
the Government. Instead of buying them from the publisher 
they can be obtained from the Public Printer at the actual cost. 
Not only that, but the printing of the reports will give employ- 
ment to those persens at the Printing Office who have to give 
up their jobs in summer time and keep these employed on this 
work. I have been trying to get this action taken for years. 
I am glad that the House has passed the bill, and it ought to be 
passed by the Senate without any objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? : 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 11450) to provide 
for the printing and distribution of the Supreme Court Reports 
and amending sections 225, 226, 227, and 228 of the Judicial 
Code, which had been reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with amefidments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
committee amendments. 
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The amendments of the Committee on the Judiciary were, 
on page 1, line 7, before the word “and,” to insert “as”; in 
line 8, after the words “Chief Justice,” to strike out “he 
shall” and to insert a comma and the words “and when so 
directed to”; in line 9, after the word “ published,” to strike 
out “preliminary” and to insert “advance”; on page 2, line 
8, after the words “ Government Printing Office,” to strike out: 
“or he may, when so directed by the court or the Chief Justice, 
enter into a contract or contracts in the name of the United 
States with private printing establishments for said printing 
and binding, but no such contracts shall cover a longer period 
than three years, and no contract shall be awarded except 
where sealed proposals shall have been submitted in accord- 
ance with duly advertised request for bids, with a reservation 
of the right te reject any or all such bids. Whenever bids are 
received under the provisions hereof, and before any award 
shall be made, the reporter shall secure an estimate from the 
Public Printer of the cost of doing the work in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and no contract shall be awarded where 
such work can be done for less in said Government Printing 
Office unless the court shall determine it to be in the public 
interest. 

“Any contract awarded hereunder shall be secured by a 
bond with surety for the faithful performance of same and 
adequate provision for liquidated damages in case of a breach 
thereof”; on page 3, line 2, after the word “for,” to strike 
out “furnishing estimates and”; on page 3, after line 3, to 
strike out “ Whenever said printing and binding are done under 
contract, all volumes, pamphlets, copies, proofs, and plates 
shall be the property of the United States, and said contract 


shall contain provisions for the delivery thereof to the Public 


Printer’; on page’ 8, line 12, before the words “per annum,” 
to strike out “$7,500” and to insert “$8,500”; in line 14, 
after the word “law,” to strike out the semicolon and the fol- 
lowing words “and neither the reporter nor any assistants 
shall receive further or additional compensation by reason of 
any contract entered into under the provisions of section 225 
of the Judicial Code as amended by this act”; on page 5, line 
21, before the word “for,” to strike out “General”; on page 
7, line 25, after the word “ installments,” to insert “to be sold 
by the Public Printer”; on page 8, line 2, after the words 
“cost of,’ to strike out “composition, plating, printing, and 
binding, and such additional amount as shall equal as nearly 
as may be, one-half,” and in lieu thereof to insert “ production, 
including in such cost”; in line 12, after the word “any,” to 
strike out “contract or”; and in line 24, to strike out “the 
appropriation for the salary and expenses of the reporter” 
and to insert “ miscellaneous receipts,” so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 225 of the Judicial Code is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 225. It shall be the duty of the reporter to prepare the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court for panes and publication in bound 
volumes, as and when directed by the court or the Chief Justice; and 
when so directed to cause to be printed and published advance copies 
of said decisions in pamphlet installments. 

“The reporter, by requisition upon the Public Printer, shall have 
the printing ard binding herein required done at the Government 
Printing Office. 

“The quality and size of the paper, type, format, proofs, and bind- 
ing shall be Getermined by the reporter subject to approval of the court 
or the Chief Justice. 

“Authority is hereby conferred upon the Public Printer for doing 
the printing and Vinding specified herein.” 

Sec. 2. That section 226 of the Judicial Code is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 226. The salary of the reporter shall be $8,500 per annum, 
payable out of the Treasury in monthly installments, which shall be in 
full compensation for the services required by law. He shall also be 
allowed for professional and clerical assistance and stationery not to 
exceed $3,500 per annum, to be paid upon vouchers signed by him and 
approved by the Chief Justice. He shall be furnished a room in the 
Capitol, with suitable furniture, convenient te the space occupied by 
the Supreme Court and the law library thereof.” 

Sec. 8. That section 227 of the Judicial Code is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“ Sec. 227. The reports provided for in section 225 shall be printed, 
bound, and issued within eight months after said decisions have been 
rendered by the Supreme Court, and within said period the Attorney 
General shall distribute copies of said Supreme Court reports as 
follows: To the President, the Justices of the Supreme Court, the 
judges of the Court of Custems Avpesla, the judges of the Circuit 
Courts of Appeal, the judges of the district courts, the pudges of the 
Court of Claims, the judges of the Court of Appeals and of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, the judges of the several Territorial 
courts, the Secretary of State, the cretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the ok of the 
Interior, the Postmaster General, the Attorney General, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, the 
Solicitor General, the Assistant to the Attorney General, each Assistant 
Attorney General, each United States district attorney, each Assistant 
Secretary of each of the executive departments, the Assistant Post- 
master General, the Secretary of the Senate fo? use of the Senate, the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives for the use of the House of 
Representatives, the governors of the Territories, the Solicitor for the 


Department of State, the Treasurer of the United States, the Solicitor 
of the Treasury, the Comptroller General,of the United States, the 
Assistant Comptroller General, the Comptroller of the Currency, the 
Director of the Budget, the Assistant Director of the Budget, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, the Director of the Mint, the solicitor 
of the General Accounting Office, each of the chiefs of divisions in the 
General Accounting Office, the counsel of the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Judge Advocate General, War Department; the Chief of Finance, 
War Department; the Judge Advocate General ry Department ; the 
Paymaster General, Navy artment; the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, the Commissioner of Genera! Land Office, the Commissioner of 
Pensions, the Commissioner of Patents, the Commissioner of Education, 
the Commissioner of Navigation, the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion, the Director of Geological Survey, the Director of the Census, the 
Forester and Chief of Forest Service, Department of iculture; the 
urchasing oes Post Office Department; the Interstate Commerce 
“ommission, the Federal Trade Commission, the Clerk of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the marshal of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the United States Attorney for the District of Columbia, 
the chairman, United States ghipping Board; the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, Md.; the Military Academy at West Point, N. Y.; and the 
heads of such other executive offices as may be provided by law of 
ye grade with any of said offices, each one copy; to the law library 
of the Supreme Court, 25 copies; to the law library of the Department 
of the Interior, 2 copies; to the law library of the Department of 
Justice, 5 copies; to the Secretary of the Senate for the use of com- 
mittees of the Senate, 30 copies; to the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for use of the committees of the House, 35 copies; to the 
marshal of the — Court as custodian of the public property used 
by the court for the use of the justices thereof in the conference room, 
robing room, and court room, 3 copies; to the Secretary of War for 
the use of the proper courts and officers of the yimy ore Islands, 
and for the headquarters of military departments in the United States, 
12 copies ; and to each of the places where district courts of the United 
States are now holden, including Hawaii and Porto Rico, 1 copy. 

“The Attorney General shall distribute one complete set of said 
reports and one set of the digests thereof to such executive officers 
as are entitled to receive said reports under this section and have not 
already received them ; to each United States judge and to each United 
States district attorney who has not received a set; to each of the 
places where district courts are now held to which reports have not 
been distributed and to each of the places at which a district court 
may hereafter be held, the edition of said reports and digests to be 
selected by the judge or officer receiving them. 

“No distribution of reports and digests under this section shall be 
made to any place where the court is held in a building not owned 
a the United States unless there be at such place a United States 
officer to whose responsible custody they can be committed. 

“The clerks of courts (except the Supreme Court) shall in all cases 
keep the said reports and digests for the use of the courts and of the 
officers thereof, Said reports and digests shall remain the property 
of the United States and shall be preserved by the officers above named 
and by them turned over to their successors in office. 

‘“‘The Public Printer shall turn over to the Attorney General, upon 
request, such reports as he may require in order to make the distribu- 
tion authorized to be made by the Attorney General hereunder.” 

nae. 4. Section 228 of the Judicial Code is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 228. The number of bound volumes and advance pamphlet in- 
stallments, to be printed under the provisions of section 225, shall be 
determined by the reporter from estimates furnished by the Attorney 
General and the Superintendent of Documents, and the prices for said 
bound volumes one ppmeniet installments to be sold by the Public 
Printer shall be fixed by the reporter with the approval of the Attor- 
ney General and shall equal the cost of production, including in such 
cost the sums appropriated for the salary and expenses of the reporter 
under the provisions of section 226. 

“ Receipts from the sale of said reports and pemphiet installments 
ee covered into the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. 

“ Whenever the supply of bound copies of any volume produced under 
any requisition pursuant to section 1 of this act shall haye been dis- 

osed of, reprints from the original plates shall be made at the 

vernment Printing Office from time to time in sufficient numbers 
to meet current demands. Such reprints shall equal, as nearly ns 

ssible, in quality of presswork, paper, and binding the original edi- 
ions, and shall be solid at the price fixed for the latest volume pub!ished 
when the reprints are made; so much of the money thus derived as 
equals the cost of making and distributing the reprints sold shall be 
credited to the appropriation for printing and binding, the remainder 
ce shall be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous 
receipts.” 

Src. 5. That the provisions of this act shall be effective as of Novem- 
ber 1, 1921: Provided, however, That there shall be deducted from the 
salary and allowances fixed by section 226 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended hereby, such sums as may have been paid or aliowed out of 
the Treasury to the reporter for work done by him in the preparation 
for printing and binding of reports of decisions rendered since the open- 
ing. of the October, 1921, term of the Supreme Court. 

uch sums as may be necessary to carry into effect the provisions 
of sections 225, 226, 227, and 228 of the Judicial Code as amended 
by this act are hereby authorized to be appropriated annually out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The-bill was read the third time and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill ¢S. 8679) to amend the act of June 30, 1906, entitled 
“An act creating a United States court for China and prescrib- 
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ing the jurisdiction thereof”; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3680) for the relief of Charles R. Tice; to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. BALL: 

A pill (S. 3681) to incorporate the Washington Rapid Tran- 
sit Co.; to the Committee on the District of. Columbia. 

By Mr. SMITH: 

A bill (S. 3682) for the relief of Sullivans Island, ‘8. C.; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

A bill (S. 8683) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell and patent to George M. Bailey certain lands; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. NICHOLSON: 

A bill (S. 8684) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to lease to certain persons and corporations certain lands in 
Tillman and Cotton Counties, Okla., belonging to the United 
States, that were, prior to February 25, 1920, claimed in good 
faith under the placer mining laws of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 1911) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering in- 
juries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S, 2014) to provide for the settlement of small holding 
claims on unsurveyed land in the State of New Mexico, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 173) authorizing the President 
to appoint a commission to represent the Government of the 
United States at the centennial celebration of the independence 
of Brazil, to be held at Rio de Janeiro in September next, with 
amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 6110. An act amending section 97 of the act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; 

H. R. 7544. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to 
temporarily reduce the pay of rural carriers for disciplinary 
purposes instead of suspending them without pay; 

H. R. 8763. An act validating and confirming a certain in- 
demnity school-land selection of the State of Florida; 

H. R. 8785. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Mobridge Bridge Co., of Mobridge, S. Dak., to construct a pon- 
toon bridge across the Missouri River; 

H. R. 10211, An act authorizing an appropriation to meet pro- 
portionate expenses of providing a drainage system for VPiute 
Indian lands in the State of Nevada within the Newlands recla- 
mation project of the Reclamation Service; 

H. R. 10330. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across Lake St. Croix at or near the city of Prescott, 
in the State of Wisconsin ; 

H. R.10517. An act providing for the confirmation of title of 
certain purchasers from the State of Louisiana of lands for- 
merly included in the Fort Sabine Military Reservation, in 
Cameron Parish, La., now abandoned; 

H. R. 10957. An act to rebuild the school building of the Indian 
school near Tomah, Wis.; 

H. R. 11244. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across White River in the State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 11265. An act to authorize the maintenance of a bridge 
constructed across the Pend Oreille River at the town of Usk, 
in the State of Washington ; 

H. R. 11393. An act to abolish the office of the Superintendent 
of the Library Building and Grounds and to transfer the 
duties thereof to the Architect of the Capitol and the Librarian 
of Congress ; 

H. R. 11396. An act to regulate foreign commerce in the im- 
portation into the United States of the adult honeybee (Apis 
mellifica ) ; 

H. R. 11407. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the clissilied civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920; 
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H. R. 11646. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio; 

H.R. 11588. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to provide hospital 
and sanatorium facilities for discharged sick and disabled sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines”; 

H. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution to approve the holding of 
a national and international exhibition in the city of Phila- 
delphia in 1926 upon the Fairmount Park and parkway site 
selected by the Sesquicentennial Exhibition Association, and 
lands contiguous thereto that may be acquired for that pur- 
pose, aS an appropriate celebration of the one hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; 

H. J. Res, 297. Joint resolution requesting the President of 
the United States to call a conference of maritime nations 
with a view to the adoption of effective means for the preven- 
tion of pollution of navigable waters by oil-burning and oil- 
carrying steamers by the dumping into such waters of oil waste, 
fuel oil, oil sludge, oil slop, tar residue, and water ballast; and 

H. J. Res. 313. Joint resolution providing for the disposal of 
articles produced by patients in the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 539. An act to further amend an act entitled “An act to 
regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as amended; 

H. R. 9344. An act providing for the appropriation of funds 
for acquiring additional water rights for Indians on the Crow 
Reservation, in Montana, whose lands are irrigable under the 
Two Leggins Irrigation Canal; and 

H. R. 10972. An act to readjust the pay and allowances of 
the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic’ Survey, and 
Public Health Service. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AT RIO DE JANEIRO, 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, in the absence of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations, I ask the Chair to 
lay before the Senate the amendments of the House to Senate 
Joint Resolution 173. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 173) authorizing the 
President to appoint a commissien te represent the Government 
of the United States at the centeffnial celebration of the inde- 
pendence of Brazil, to be held at Rio de Janeiro in September 
next, which were to strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert: 

That the President is hereby authorized to appoint and send to Brazil 
a special mission of friendship, gqod will, and congratulation not to ex- 
ceed five members to represent the Government and people of the United 
States at the celebration of the independence of Brazil, to be held in 
September, 1922, at Rio de Janeiro. 

Sec, 2. That the expenses of the said special mission shall be paid, 
under the direction and subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
State, from the appropriation for the expenses of taking part in said 
international exposition as seers for in the deficiency appropriation 
act of Congress approved December 15, 1921, and subject to all the 
provisions thereof. 

Amend the title so as to read: “ Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to appoint a special mission of friendship, good 
will, and congratulation to represent the Government and peo- 
ple of the United States at the centennial celebration of the 
independence of Brazil.” 

And to amend the preamble so as to read: “ Whereas the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil has invited the Government of the United 
States to be represented at the centennial celebration of the in- 
dependence of Brazil, to be held in September, 1922, at Rio de 
Janeiro: Be it.” ; 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the amendments are only 
slight changes in the form of the words, and are not at all mate- 
rial. I therefore move that the Senate agree to the House 
amendments. 

Mr. KING. There is no change in the number of persons ap- 
pointed or the amount or anything of that kind? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; “not to exceed five” is the way it 
reads. ‘ 

Mr. KING. Upon the representation of the Senator I have 
no objecticn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
to the amendments of the House. 

The amendments were agreed to. 


The question is on agreeing 
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HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 


The following’ bills and joint resolutions were severally read 
twice by title and referred as indicated below: 

H.R. 6110. An act amending section 97 of the act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

H.R. 7544. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to 
temporarily reduce the pay of rural carriers for disciplinary 
purposes instead of suspending them without pay; te the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

H. R. 8763. An act validating and confirming a certain in- 
demnity school-land selection of the State of Florida; and 

H. R.10517. An act providing for the confirmation of title of 
certain purchasers from the State of Louisiana of lands form- 
erly included in the Fort Sabine Military Reservation, in Cam- 
eron Parish, La., now abandoned; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 11393. An act to abolish the office of Superintendent of 
the Library Building and Grounds and to transfer the duties 
thereof to the Architect of the Capitol and the Librarian of 
Congress ; to the Committee on the Library. 

H. R. 11396. An act to regulate foreign commerce in the im- 
portation into the United States of the adult honeybee (Apis 
niellifica) ; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 11407. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920; to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 11588. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to,au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to provide hospital and 
sanatorium facilities for discharged sick and disabled soldiers, 
sailors, and marines”; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

H;R. 10211, An act authorizing an appropriation to meet pro- 
portionate expenses of providing a drainage system for Piute 
Indian lands in the State of Nevada within the Newlands recla- 
mation project of the Reclamation Service; and 

H. R. 10957. An act to rebuild the school building of the 
Indian school near TonvYah, Wis.; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

H. R. 8785. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Mobridge Bridge Co., of Mobridge, S. Dak., to construct a pon- 
toon bridge across the Missouri River; 

H. R. 10330. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across Lake St. Croix at or near the city of Pres- 
cott, in the State of Wisconsin; 

H. R. 11244, An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across White River in the State of Arkansas; 

H. R, 11265, An act to authorize the maintenance of a bridge 
constructed across the Pend Oreille River at the town of Usk, 
in the State of Washington; 

H. R. 11646. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio; and 

Ii. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution to approve the holding of a 
national and international exhibition in the city of. Philadel- 
phia, in 1926, upon the Fairmount Park and parkway site se- 
lected by the Sesquicentennial Exhibition Association, and lands 
contiguous thereto that may be acquired for that purpose, as 
an appropriate celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

H.J, Res. 297. Joint resolution requesting the President of 
the United States to call a conference of maritime nations with 
a view to the adoption of effective means for the prevention of 
pollution of navigable waters by oil-burning and oil-carrying 
steamers by the dumping into such waters of oil waste, fuel oil, 
oil sludge, oil slop, tar residue, and water ballast; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 

H. J. Res. 513. Joint resolution providing for the disposal 
of articles produced by patients in the United States: Veterans’ 
Bureau; to the Committee on Finance. 


MARKHAM’S LINCOLN MEMORIAL DEDICATION POEM, 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the poem and the introductory 
remarks of Edwin Markham, delivered at the dedication of the 
Lincoln Memorial on the 30th day of May last. 

There being no objection, the poem was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THR DEDICATION POEM, 


Read by Edwin Markham at the dedication of the Lincoln Memorial 
at Washington, D, C., May 30, 1922. Before reading, he said: 

“No oration, no poem, can rise to the high level of this historic 
houf. Nevertheless, I venture to inscribe this revised version of my 
Lincoln poem to this stupendous Lincoln Memorial, to this far-shining 
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monument of remembrance, erected in immortal marble to the honor of 
our deathless martyr—the consecrated statesman, the ideal American, 
the ever-beloved friend of humanity.” 


LINCOLN, THB MAN OF THE PEOPLE, 
When the Norn mother saw the whirlwind hour 
Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 
She left the Heaven of Heroes and came down 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 

She took the tried clay of the common road— 
Clay warm yet with the — heat of earth, 
Dasht through it all a strain of prophecy; 
Tempered the heap with thrill. of human tears; 
Then mixt a anes ter with the serious. stuff. 
Into the shape she breathed a flame to light 
That tender, tragic, ever-changing face ; 

And laid on him a sense of the mystic powers, 
Moving—all husht—behind the mortal] veil. 
Here’ was a man to hold against the world, 

A man to match the mountains and the sea: 


The color of the ground was in him, the red earth} 

The smack and tang of elemental thin, 5; 

The rectitude and patience of the cliff; 

The good-will of the rain that loves all leaves; 

The friendly welcome of the wayside well ; 

The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 
gladness ef the wind that shakes the corn; 

pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

secrecy of streams that make their way 

Under the mountain to the rifted rock; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking flower 

As to the great oak flaring to the. wind— 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 

That shoulders out the sky. Sprung from the West, 

He drank the yalorous youth of a. new world, 

The strength of virgin forests braced his mind, 

The hush of spacious prairies stilled his soul. 

His words were oaks in acorns; and his thoughts 

Were roots that firmly gript the granite truth, 


’ Up from log cabin to the Capitol, 
One fire was on his spirit, one resolye— 
To send the keen ax to the root of wrong, 
Clearing a free way for the feet of God, 
The eyes of conscience testing every stroke, 
To make his deed the measure of a man. 
He built the rail pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every blow: 
The grip that swung the ax in Illinois 
Was on the pen that set a people free. 


So came the captain with the mighty heart; 

And when the judgment thunders split the house, 
Wrenching the rafters from their ancient rest, 
He held the ridgepole up, and spikt again 

The rafters of the home. He held his place— 
Held the long purpose like a glowing tree— 

Held on through blame and faltered not at praise. 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 

Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


RED RIVER BRIDGE, N. DAK. 


Mr. CALDER. By the direction of the Committee on Com- 
merce, I ask unanimous consent for permission to report favor- 
ably from the Committee on Commerce Senate bill 3580 and 
Senate bill 8610, which are bridge bills, and I shall ask unani- 
mous consent for their present consideration. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Are the bills in the usual form? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes; and their passage is recommended by 
the War Department, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New York? The Chair hears none, 

Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 3580) to ex- 
tend the time for the construction of a bridge across the Red 
River of the North, at or near the city of Pembina, N. Dak., and 
I submit a report (No. 750) thereon. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the time for commencing and completing 
the construction of a hee and Apppocenes thereto authorized by the 
act of Congress approved June 5, 1920, to be constructed by the coun- 
ties of Pembina, N. Dak., and Kittson, Minn., across the Red River of 
the North at a point suitable to the interests of navigation at or near 
the city of. Pembina, N. Dak., are hereby extended two and three 
years, respectively, from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


OHIO BRIDGE NEAR STEUBENVILLE, OHIO, 

Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 3610) authoriz- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River near 
Steubenville, Ohio, and I submit a report (No. 751) thereon. I 
ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
bill. 


1922. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Steubenville é Pittsburgh Bridge Co., and their successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Ohio River at or near the north city limits of the city 
of Steubenville, Ohio, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled ‘“ An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
or March 28, 1906. 

Ssc. 2. That this act shall be null and void unless the construction 
of said bridge is commenced within two years and completed within 
five years from the date of the approval hereof. 

Suc. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. e 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


waters,” 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on yesterday the Senate 
listened to a very eloquent speech by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. WaTsoN]. On that occasion the Sen- 
ator from Indiana maintained the high reputation that he has 
won as an orator. I sometimes wonder what the Republican 
Party would do if it were not for the eloquence of the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana. Whenever the Republicans in 
convention assembled or elsewhere need to be inspired they 
always send for him, and from a Republican viewpoint he 
always measures up to every expectation. Very recently, when 
discouragement had spread throughout Indiana and despair 
filled the heart of every Republican in that State, the Repub- 
licans appealed to him to attend their State convention and to 
give them some of his eloquence, that they might thereby gain 
encouragement and their hopes revive. From all the reports 
which have been received from that convention the Senator 
from Indiana measured up full stature to all of his past per- 
formances. 

Those who were present tell of an apparent harmonious meet- 
ing; they state that the lion and the lamb “ lay down together ” 
in that convention. They say that the tribute paid by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Indiana—whether sincere or 
forced—to the recent nominee of the Republican Party in that 
State for the United States Senate was very fulsome; that he 
proclaimed him as the great Progressive leader of the Nation, 
and although he did not commit himself to Albert J. Beveridge, 
should he be selected as the next Senator from that State, as 
the next Republican nominee for the Presidency, his eulogy on 
that occasion will be used by the friends of Mr. Beveridge 
throughout the country in Hits coming campaign for the Presi- 
dency. 

It is also stated that the eulogy delivered by Mr. Beveridge 
in that convention on the senior Senator from Indiana was 
just as eloquent and just as fulsome as that which the Senator 
from Indiana had made of him. He practiced reciprocity. He 
was kind—whether sincere or forced—and proclaimed the Sen- 
ator from Indiana as the greatest keynoter the world had ever 
seen. 

I understand that he said that his keynote speech in that 
convention in Indianapolis was to him by far the most attrac- 
tive as well as welcome he had ever heard the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana deliver. Evidently it sounded very 
beautiful to the recent Republican nominee from that State 
for the senatorship. Apparently to all intents and purposes 
the senior Senator from Indiana and the recent nominee are now 
in thorough accord. 

So the tariff bill has worked great wonders in this Chamber. 
The onslaughts made by the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Stmmons], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jonrs], and the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne], and 
others on this side have caused consternation in the ranks of 
the inajority. Day by day we have seen accretions to our 
ranks and more votes have been constantly gathering against 
the outrageous provisions of the pending bill. Before the 
Senator from Indiana on yesterday made his speech the morale 
across the aisle was broken; Senators were deserting the lines; 
divisions were being formed; and it is little wonder that the 
leadership over there at their meeting the other day resolved 
on a plan to revive the drooping spirits of certain Republican 
Senators and give them renewed hope to combat the minority 
as we fight against the provisions of this tariff bill carrying 
rates higher than any heretofore framed. So they called the 
eloquent Senator back from Indiana into that conference; and 
I can hear the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez] and 
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the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsper] and 
the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] say, “ Jim, some- 
thing must be done; our lines are being broken; we are not 
able to answer the attacks of Democratic Senators; the country 
is waking up and finding us out; our boys are in turmoil; they 
are frightened—running helter-skelter—and something must 
be done to stem the tide and hold the line.” 

If anything in the world could accomplish the result of keep- 
ing the boys in line, they knew what might do it; they knew 
that a speech from the distinguished senior Senator from In- 
diana, if anything could, would turn the trick. So again I 
imagine I can hear them say, “ Now, Jim, we can not stand 
another week of these onslaughts; the desertions are too great; 
they are getting in their work; and so on Monday morning 
the first thing when the Senate meets you must be there ready 
to go on; we will see the Vice President and arrange that 
no one else gets the floor, and we will see that the boys are in 
their seats, and we will hold them there, even though you 
speak two hours and a half; but you must speak in your old- 
time fashion and inspire us anew with some of the Republican 
protective theories.” They said, “ It doesn’t matter if it is old 
stuff—some of them will know no better—give it to them.” So 
that plan was adopted, and yesterday all of the colleagues of 
the Senator from Indiana were here; they were listening with 
bated breath; and he certainly did speak. After it was over it 
was all arranged that each one in turn, led by the “ elder states- 
men,” should go up and shake his hand and tell him what a 
great speech he had made, and that would give inspiration to 
the newer crowd to come in, and they would fall in step, and 
the lines would be held. 

There was a part of that eloquent speech that was good, that 
was fine, that could not have been improved upon. If he had 
studied even harder than he did he could not have added to it, 
because those splendid passages which he quoted from Demo- 
cratic orators of the past in their attacks against Republican 
tariff bills were certainly gems, and were—I am sure all will 
agree—the very best part of his address. It is a pity he did not 
go further and quote more. As to those of us on this side whom 
he condemns as following the same tactics as those distinguished 
statesmen who made their assaults upon prior Republican tariff 
bills, and in whose footsteps he says we are following, we feel 
that we are in pretty good company if we are pursuing the same 
line of argument that they did. But I am wondering why the 
Senator from Indiana in this eloquent speech did not get some 
other authorities that were accessible to him and easy to find; 
why in his recent visit to Indiana, where he hobnobbed with 
and whispered into the ear of Beveridge, and they walked arm 
in arm down the aisle of the convention together and sat by 
each other on the rostrum of that gPeat convention hall, he did 
not say to Beveridge, “‘I am going to make a tariff speech. The 
fellows back at Washington say I must do it to revive their dis- 
sipated hopes and give them renewed inspiration. I want to 
get a copy of a speech that you made on the tariff, because it 
was full of information, and at the time it was made it éx- 
pressed the sentiments of the American people. It was a splen- 
did speech. It was a speech against the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
law.” But he did not do that; and I am wondering, during Sep- 
tember and October, in Indiana, how the ttvo speeches as they 
are printed side by side and circulated throughout that State 
on the tariff question, one of Senator Jim WATSON over here and 
the other of the would-be Senator Albert J. Beveridge over 
there, will look to the people of that State. 

Surely it will reveal one of them traveling this way and the 
other that way.- Maybe you think that you can catch them 
coming and going with such a policy as that. Surely fhe Sena- 
tor from Indiana has not forgotten the great speech of Bever- 
idge on the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, and he should have quoted 
it yesterday as he quoted other distinguished Senators against 
that law. 

I will not read much. I may put more in the Recorp. The 
Senator says “ read it all.” No; I will not do that, because it 
would show up the Senator from Indiana in too bad a light if I 
should read it all. 

Senator Beveridge said 

Mr.. POMERENE. When? 

Mr. HARRISON. This was in 1913. 


What then? 
so fooled and wronged will not strike down 


Does anybody imagine that yoeime who have thus been 
he party which has prom- 
ised all this and not made good? Of course they will. 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
permit an interruption? 
Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 
Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 


in the date. 


I think the Senator is mistaken 
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Mr. HARRISON. No; this was 1918. It was just »when the 
Payne-Aldrich law was a live issue in the ‘country. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That was 1909. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand; but this statement of Sena- 
tor Beveridge was in 1918, after the Payne-Aldrich Jaw had 
been tried out and had proven a failure, amd he saw the senti- 
ment of the country was against it. ‘Phat is when he wrote this. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Is it an article that he wrote? 

Mr. HARRISON. It is an article that he wrote in his study, 
when he could deliberate. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. He left the Senate in 1910. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; this article was in the Saturday 
Evening Post of June 28, 1913. It was some time after the 
enactment of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. You see, he held 
the same opinien for a long time. He had it in 1909, and 
held it for a long time-afterwards. I do not know whether he 
still holds it or not. We will know in the coming campaign, 
but there is this about it: Dither the senior Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Watson] must repudiate the views of Beveridge, or 
Beveridge must repudiate the views of the Senater. That re- 
mains to be seen; but it ought to be easy for the Senator to 
repudiate his views or Beveridge’s views, either, because since 
this administration came in on the 4th of March Jast year he 
has repudiated so many things that he ought to be in the habit 
of it now, and it should not be very difficult for him. 

But the Senator was about to get me away from what I 
was reading. 

What will the people then do?— 

Says Beveridge— 

If they turn to the Republican Party, that party will say that at last 
the people have indorsed the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill; at last Mr. 
Taft's statement at Winona that the Payne-Aldrich bill was the best 
ever passed has been proved to be true. That is what the Republiean 
Party will say, and that party will have a right to say just those 
things. Its leaders are saying just those things right now by or of 
prophecy. So if the people in their disappointment and despair turn 
to the Republicans. the latter will give us another dose out of the 
— bottle from which ‘they dosed us with the Payne-Aldrich tariff 

You have given us a worse dose than you gave us in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, because the rates threughout this bill are 
much higher than ‘those carried in the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
law ; and so, if Mr. Beveridge would repudiate the rates carried 
in the Payne-Aldrich law, certainly he could not stomach this 
bill at all. 

We should have— 

Says Mr. Beveridge— 
again the same one-sided and worthless hearings. 

Here he is picturing you fellows if you could get into control 
again. He was a prophet. He knew what was going to happen. 
He was thoroughly ac¢ustomed to the way in which you did 
things. He knew how you got into dark rooms, behind 
closed doors, and made up your tariff bills. He had been here. 
He had seen your nefarious work in the preparation of tariff 
bills before, and so here is what he said: 

We should have again the same one-sided and worthless hearings. 

Well, you had. You chose your witnesses. The people did 
not have any witnesses to conte before you. You had only the 
representatives of those interests that had grown fat through 
your legislation that permitted them to rob many in order to 
benefit themselves. You heard their views, and over in the 
House the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, I un- 
derstand, as they came in the comniittee room, would just ask 
them: “What rate do you want?’ And they generally got 
what they answered him that they desired. So he says further: 

The same star-chamber caucus methods, 

Yes; you pursued the same star-chamber caucus niethods. 

The same framing of a bill by a few men, with the unjustly favored 
pens in the background; the same slugging of the bill through 

He knew that you would use a gag rule, if possible—if you 
could get enough votes to do it and slug it through here. The 
Senator from Indiana is a past master at steam rolling—at 
slugging things through—whether in this Chamber, committee 
room, or convention. 

The same outrages and injustices in the end. 
would be that the Republican Party will feel licensed be more 
extreme than ever, for it will reason that the people, tired and ex- 
hausted with this endless tearing down and building up of tariffs, 
will stand for anything rather than see it continue. 

And a little further in this article he says: 

You see, Americans are the only people on earth who can afford a 
government by politicians. 

I do not think he had the distinguished senior Senator from 
Indiana in mind when he wrote this article, but he could not 
have more beautifully pictured him than when he used that 
expression. 


The oy difference 
° 
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We are so few in numbers.and so wealthy im resources that we can 
manage to get along with politician-made tariffs and dark-lantern tariff 
methods. ut ought we to go on with such tariffs and such methods 
just because our wealth is so great and our numbers so few that we 
still can live in spite.of such tariffs and such methods? * * * 

And we are at relentless war with the present-day Republican doc 
trine of a guaranty. of profit to manufacturers. 

That is the indictment that he made against the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law. What will be the indictment on the hust- 
ings that he will make against this makeshift of a bill in the 
coming senatorial campaign? * 

Such an idea never was heard of before the Taft-Aldrich-Root-Lodge 
combine forced it into the Republican platform. 

Oh, if the senior*Senator from Indiana had been a Member 
of Congress at that time! I believe it was just about two 
years before the Payne-Aldrich law was framed that he went 
out of the House of Representatives, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, in order that I 
may have all the credit to which I am entitled, I will say to 
my genial friend from Mississippi that I was a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee for several years and helped to 
formulate the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill in part, having left the 
House on the 4th of March, 1909, and having sat as a member 
of the committee largely through the formulation of the bill 
Therefore, I want the Senator to give me all the credit to which 
I.am entitled for helping to frame that tariff bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; so the Senator was not in the House, 
as I understand, when it was voted on? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No, - 

Mr. HARRISON. But before, when the hearings were held 
and it was being considered, he was on the Ways and Means 
Committee. So, then, for just a part of the offense that he 
committed in drafting this bill, not for actual participation in 
its consideration on the floor afterwards or in voting for it, the 
people repudiated the Senator; so it is little wonder, since the 
people of Indiana took it out on the Senator merely for sitting 
and asking questions of the witnesses as they appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee, that they turned your whole 
party out at the first opportunity following that. They knew 
you stacked the cards on them then—they will know you have 
run in a cold deck, worse stacked, this time. 

If the Senator had been in the House at the time the Payne- 
Aldrich bill was voted upon he probably would have been 
placed in this combine, and the names would not only have 
been “Taft, Aldrich, Root, and Lopes,” but they would have 
been Taft, Aldrich, Root, Lopez, and Watson. 

I can not understand, it is a miracle to me, how the distin- 
guished nominee for the Senate on the Republican ticket in 
Indiana left out the name of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot] in naming this combine, for certainly none was closer 
to the interests than he, and none displayed his Italian hand 
more effectively than he in helpmg to frame that bill. I see 
now upon his face a disconsolate look for having been slighted, 

Why not— 

Said Senator Beveridge— 

Why not guarantee profits to farmers and barbers and doctors and 
lawyers? 

I shall not read further, although it is very interesting. It 
may be that the Senator from Indiana can tell us now whether 
Mr. Beveridge has repudiated the views that he then held, er 
whether Mr. Beveridge and he now agree in their views touching 
tariff legislation. 

The Senator remains silent, so I suppose we will have to wait 
until the campaign waxes a little warmer in the State of 
Indiana. I have no doubt, though, that the present Senator 
from Indiana and the would-be Senator from Indiana will still, as 
heretofore, find themselves at disagreement on the tariff. 

There is another distinguished authority the Senator could 
have read on yesterday, but he did not. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Did I understand that my friend 
from Mississippi asked me a question which he expected me to 
answer now? 

Mr. HARRISON. I just made an observation. I took it that 
the Senator could not answer. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Oh, yes; I can answer that. There 
will be no trouble about it at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will be very glad if the Senator will 


} answer it. I yield for him to answer. 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana. In the first place, I will say to 
my friend that Senator Beveridge is amply able to speak for 
himself. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is a very good ‘answer. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. In the second place, there will 
be no difference between Senator Beveridge and myself m 
standing together on a Republican platform and alike support- 
ing Republican candidates. 
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Mr. HARRISON. I understood you stood together on a 
platform recently in Indiana, but I do not think you can stand 
together, entertaining these views I have read to the Senate 
on the tariff question. I know that the Senator is a 
political acrobat, and it remains to be seen whether the nominee 
on his ticket for the Senate can display as much agility as he 
can in changing positions. But certainly the Senator knows 
that if they get together on the tariff proposition, one or the 
other must turn a political somersault. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. If it will not interrupt my 
friend—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Not a bit—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. When he spoke of a political 
acrobat, did he refer to me? 

Mr. HARRISON, If the Senator takes offense at the ex- 
pression, of course, I will withdraw it, because I would not 
wound the feelings of the Senator for anything in the world. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I take no offense; but the Senator 
from Mississippi spoke of “the Senator,” and I did not know 
to which Senator he referred. I am wondering whether the 
Senator thinks I have changed my views on the tariff at any 
time, so far as the doctrine of protection is concerned, from the 
time when I was a boy up to the present hour. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I do not think the Senator has ever 
changed his views, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Not at all on that question. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think he was married to the special 
interests a long time ago, and he has remained loyal, aye, 
faithful to them up to this good hour. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. As I do in all my marital rela- 
tions, whatever they be; if I am married to a proposition, I 
stay with it. I shall not take the time of my friend to go into 
these personal matters, delightful as they are. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator talks so well that I shall be 
glad to yield to him to talk more. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. My views on the tariff have not 
changed at any time since I was a young man, and for just 
about 40 years, now, I have been campaigning, first in my own 
district, then in my own State, and then in the country, on 
behalf of the doctrine of protection, in which I Lelieve as pro- 
foundly as I ever believed in anything. So, if the Senator 
wants to charge anybody with being a political acrobat he must 


not charge that to me, so far as the tariff question is concerned. 
Mr. HARRISON. The Senator certainly does not think that 

I was charging Mr. Beveridge, the candidate for the Senate, 

his erstwhile political friend, with being a political acrobat? 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
inference. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is not charging him with it? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I am not. The Senator will recall 
that in 1912 there were a great many things which entered into 
the situation and split the Republican Party besides the tariff 
question, and that the tariff question was really among the 
very least of the causes of our difficulty. I am not going into all 
that. We are over that chasm, and those scars are all healed, 
so far as I know. I happened to be the Taft floor leader in the 
Republican convention in 1912. My friend on my left [Mr. 
Smoot] was one of the very foremost leaders in that convention, 
and I feel quite sure that he and I alike would agree that our 
differences are all healed, and that we are all together now as 
one party, as our friends on the other side will find out when 
the ides of November shall have come and gone. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know that the Senator is very adroit in 
harmonizing differences. He has many very splendid qualities, 
qualities which I admire very, very much. I think he is about 
as thick-skinned as any man I ever saw. At times he takes a 
lashing, even, to protect his friends, We all saw that clearly 
demonstrated here very recently. The Senator, of course, can 
charge frontward just as fast as he can go backwards. I saw 
him the other day suffer in his own heart, when he expressed to 
the Senate something which the Attorney General of the United 
States had told him, and what he said here in defense of Mr. 
Daugherty had come from Mr, Daugherty. I do not suppose 
there was a Senator who heard that expression but believed 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana. When Mr. Daugherty 
said that the Senator just misunderstood him in order to pro- 
tect the Attorney General, living up to a very splendid quatity, 
he was so thick-skinned that he just said, “Maybe I was mis- 
taken, and the Attorney General was right.” He always goes 
out of his way to harmonize differences in his party, or protect 
those who are in trouble. So I am quite sure that if there is 
anyone in the world who could get the forces in Indiana to- 
gether, even though they are very much divided, especially on 
the tariff question, the senior Senator from Indiana can. He is 
adroit, he is smart, and that is why he was selected to make 


The Senator can draw his own 


that memorable speech yesterday, so that he could remove the 
impression which has gone out to the country that there was 
any division within the ranks of the Republican Party, and in 
order that he might sound the keynote, and the boys would 
all gather around him and again carry the flag. 

But whatever sins he may have been guilty of, he has never 
been inconsistent on the tariff question. The country has 
always known how he stands upon it. The interests that 
needed protection have known how he felt about the tariff. I 
do not know whether he would go as high in placing rates upon 
imported articles as the distinguished new Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Gooprne}, because I think he goes further than any repre- 
sentative of the Republican Party I have seen in either branch 
of Congress; but the Senator has always been found in com- 
mittee room, upon the floor of the House, in the Chamber of 
the United States Semate, aye, even when he was defeated he- 
cause of the small part he played in hearing witnesses on the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, but he has worked as assiduously and 
unremittingly outside of the Chambers—but in Washington—in 
carrying out his protective principles as he cid as a Member of 
the House or a Member of the United States Senate. So he has 
been consistent in his position on these questions. 

I do not know that that had anything to do with it, but not 
long ago I read to the Senate a letter written by the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana. But it was perhaps because of 
his consistency, his faithfulness to the special interests of the 
country which needed protection, that a few months ago, when 
the exchequer of the Republican Party was almost depleted, 
when they needed money to carry on their nefarious propaganda 
in order to poison the minds of the people, he was designated 
to write the letter which I read: 

Mr. J. A. MCDONNRELL, 
New York City. 


Dear MR. MCDONNELL: Republican Party leaders fn conference with 
National Chairman John T. Adams are convinced that suitable pub- 
licity work must be carried on now in order to meet the misrepresenta- 
tions of the opposition and the radical and socialistic prepaganda 
——- being carried on with snusual force in certain sections of the 
country. 

Funds are necessary to insure the success ef this work and te aid in 
the election of a Republican Congress next year to suppert the Harding 
administration, which is now getting well under way in carrying out 
its platform pledges to the people. 

e recent great Republican victory must not lull us into a feelin 
of false security. This is not alone a matter of partisan politics but 
= —e, of a sound Government based upon fundamental 
principles. 

As you doubtless know, reactionary forces are very active and very 
aggressive in this country and confiscatory policies are being advocated 
which, if they can be enacted into law, will undoubtedly overturn our 
cherished institutions. 

The work of ee publicity can be carried on to the extent that 
its friends would like to see if men like*you wil! help furnish the funds 
for that purpose, and therefore I ani taking the liberty of writing you 
to ask for your assistance with a check for any sum from $100 up as 
you may be able-to contribute. 

No one realizes more than I do that this is an inopportune time te 
raise money for any purpose, but the immediate urgency of this matter 
justifies this request at this time. I shall be glad, therefore, if you 
will mail a chack in any amount you see fit to bestow to the national 
Republican publicity fund and send in the inclosed envelope at your 
earliest convenience. 

I have no personal or pecuniary interest whatever in any publicity 
enterprise, my sole desire in writing you being to further the interests 
of the Republican Party and to safeguard the institutions of our 
Government. 


Sineerely yours, JAMES E. WATSON. 


They knew, too, that he was close to the President; that 
when the President gets up against a real proposition he caflts 
for the Senator from Indiana to come into conference. He 
wrote the letter to the special interests asking them to con- 
tribute liberally to the depleted treasury of the Republican 
Party, in order that party hopes might be revived throughout 
the country. So it is because of his consistency and faith- 
fulness to these interests that he was so designated, and that 
he is now so close to the present administration. 

I could read from the speeches made by the distinguished 
Senator who now presides over this body [Mr. CummINs]. No 
Senator in this generation has expressed himself so forcefully 
and employed so much eloquence against high and exorbitant 
rates being imposed in tariff legislation as has the senior Sen- 
ator from Iowa. It was under his leadership and that of his 
colleague, who was one of the most courageous men and ablest 
statesmen this country has produced, Senator Dolliver, aided 
by some few other progressives in this body and in the other 
Chamber, that the forces on the other side were led against 
the high and exorbitant and unreasonable and inexcusable rates 
carried in the Payne-Aldrich tariff bili. I dare say that the 
distinguished Senator who presides over this Chamber now 
looks back on those days with the greatest pleasure, and he 
would desire no greater compliment than that reference be 
made to those magnificent speeches he delivered at that time 
against certain provisions of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. 
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Why did not the senior Senator from Indiana read some of 
those speeches on yesterday? I am going to put into the 
Recorp some of the utterances of the distinguished Dolliver 
when he fought certain rates, which were not as high as the 
rates carried in the pending bill. Among other things, Dolliver 
said : 

If those of us who found it inconsistent with our sense of duty 
to make the Republican support of the tariff act of 1909 unanimous 
have made any mistake, it is that we have remained silent too lon 
while an organized defamation of our patitical character has been se 
on foot, proceeding from the highest public officers of the Government, 
executive and legislative, and from a congressional campai com- 
mittee presided over by a multimillionaire promoter of street-car 
franchises, with a treasury filled with rotten money, out of which is 
flowing a choice assortment of vest-pocket literature, much of it bearing 
the mark of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and a muddy 
stream of parasitic eloquence. - 

* * be 7 e * * 


The President is in error. It is not necessary for men to swallow 
down every tariff Jaw that is set before them or “in conscience abandon 
the party.” It is going to be a very difficult thing to get me out of 
the old Republican Party. It can not be done by lying about me, as 
those have done who said that I held a brief for foreign importers. It 
can not be done by calling me names, like free trader, Democrat, or 
whatever names may be selected to prejudice me in a Republican com- 
munity. There never was an hour since I entered public life when 
an American industry, making a fight against foreign competition, 
coming to Congress asking for a reasonable measure of protection to 
the wages of its labor or to the investment of its capital, found any- 
thing but help and sympathy in me, and I believe such an hour will 
never come. Least of all can it be done by taking from about = 
neck the millstone of political patronage, through which even Presi- 
dents of the United States have more than once been drowned in the 
midst of the sea. 

o a * * 4s e + 

Now, only a slight glance at these statistics, imperfect and mis- 
leading as they are, would have indicated that these reductions were 
in most cases so small as to have no value to the public, that a full 
third of the number were yarns and threads of cotton jute, and linen 
ready for weaving into cloth, and that nearly all of the five billions 
of consumption is made up either of food products which we export 
or raw materials like coal, iron ore, petroleum, and the hides of cattle, 
or partly manufactured materials like pig iron, scrap iron, tonnage 
steel, and sawed lumber ready for the planing mill. The public has 
asked, and asked in vain, for anybody to point out a reduction in any 
article ready to enter into consumption which has any commercial sig- 
nificance of any sort. Even in the iron and steel schedule, where reduc- 
tions were most numerous, we are exporters of the articles affected, 
which, according to the statement of Mr. Carnegie, need little or no 
protection, while the duty was surreptitiously raised on structural 
frames, in order that the trust may be able to penalize building con- 
tractors who have sometimes shown a restless spirit by turning to 
foreign markets rather than submit to unreasonable delay in the 
delivery of their orders. 

* * * * * + te 


If the committee does not have a care the public will get the im- 
pression that the tariff was revised by its most intimate friends, and 
the defense of the performance left to a total stranger. It is_prob- 
able that those who engineered the tariff bill through the two Houses 
indulged the expectation that the exact nature of the transaction, 
while it was going on, could be hidden by the intricate movements of 
the machinery. But _it may well be doubted whether the most buoyant 
lobbyist about the Capitol expected that the bungling work of Con- 
gress— 


In that particular he was speaking of the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff law— 


when known and read by all men, could be surrounded by such an 
array of bogus statistics and high official sanction, disseminated in 
ee in private letters, and by personal telegraphic messages 
throughout the country, as to very long conceal its actual operation 
from the American public. 


Now I read from what the late nominee for governor in 
Pennsylvania, Mr, Roosevelt’s right-arm man, Gifford Pinchot, 
said in talking of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. I am wonder- 
ing why the Sehator from Indiana on yesterday failed to quote 
from this distinguished Republican, who has recently again 
come into the light. In speaking of the Payne-Aldrich law 
he said: 


The tariff under the policy of protection was originally a means to 
raise the rate of wages. It has been made a tool to increase the cost 
of living. The wool schedule, on to protect the woolgrower, is 
found to result in sacrificing grower and consumer alike to one of the 
most rapacious of trusts. 

The cotton-cloth schedule was increased in the face of the uncon- 
tradicted public testimony of the manufacturers themselves that it 
ought to remain unchanged. 

The Steel Trust interest by a trick secured an indefensible increase 
in the tariff on structural steel. 

The Sugar Trust stole from the Government like a petty thief, yet 
Congress by means of a dishonest schedule continues to protect it in 
bleeding the public. 


Now, let me read what the leader of the Republican Party of 
this body, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], said 
in discussing protection. Of course, he was writing as a his- 
torian, and his views as here expressed were to be taught little 
children from his History of the United States. He said: 

Two days after the inauguration he issued a proclamation summon- 
ing Congress to meet in special session on March 15 for the purpose 
of revising the tariff, an act made necessary on account of the in- 
adequacy of the revenues under the Wilson bill. Shortly after the 
meeting of Congress in extraordinary session Nelson Dingley, of Maine 


chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, brought in a tariff bill 
which was rushed through the House in the face of the Democratic 


demand for more time in which to examine and discuss the measure. 
In the Senate, however, the bill made slower progress and was amended 
in some 800 particulars. Most of the Senate amendments were ac- 
cepted by the conference committee appointed to harmonize the two 
Houses, and before the end of July the bill had become a law. As 
finally passed the Dingley bill restored the high rates of the McKinley 
bill, and on many articles of necessary consumption even much higher 
duties were imposed. A prominent feature of the Dingley Act was the 
reciprocity provision, which authorized the negotiation of treaties 
allowing a reduction of duties on certain commodities when imported 
from countries which were willing to grant to the United States re- 
ciprocal and equivalent concessions. In pursuance of this provision 
11 reciprocity treaties were negotiated, but all failed of ratification 
by the Senate, mainly because the diversity of interests in the country 
aroused the opposition of some States to each measure. The Repub- 
licans therefore hardly lived up to the declaration in their national 
Platform of 1896 that protection and reciprocity were ‘twin meas- 
ures” of Republican policy, for while one of the “twins” was 
nourished and allowed to grow strong and lusty the other was neg- 
lected and allowed to languish and die. 

Now, let me read what ex-Speaker CANNON, one of the stal- 
warts of reactionism, said on the question of Republican tariff 
legislation and especially of the Dingley tariff bill: 

If some fellow did introduce a tariff bill, and it was argued and 
argued, and at the end of 12 months its advocates could gather together 
enough votes to pass it, the country being held up by the tail in the 
meantime, I think you would find that the new law would have just as 
many outrageous things in it as are found in the Dingley Tariff Act. 

On yesterday the Senator from Indiana, in his eloquent 
speech, charged this side with filibustering, and he said that he 
would not have spoken, and his side would not take up any time 
in the debate, if it were not for the arranged plans of this side 
to allow the bill to be passed just about a month before the 
coming election. I am wondering if the Senator really believed 
that. The Senator knows that this side has remained here day 
and night, with no recess for dinner, in order to assist his side 
in keeping a quorum to get this bill off the calendar. Only six 
weeks has it been considered here, but for three years it was 
considered either in the committee rooms of the House or the 
Senate or in the House of Representatives. It is no little 
wonder that you would stifle debate and seek to strangle those 
on this side who would reveal its nefarious provisions. The 
Senator is smart; he is adroit. I would say that he is cunning, 
if it were not for the crudeness of the expression. 

But he knows that with the country rising en masse against 
the high rates carried in the bill, something must be done to 
divert the blame from his side and accuse us of something. So 
he charges, in order that it cart go to the country, that the 
Democratic minority are filibustering against the bill, when he 
knows that at the time the Payne-Aldrich tariff law was con- 
sidered in the Senate it took months befere it was passed. It 
is the old game of trying to distract the attention of the people. 
The pirate in his little barque, when threatened by the whale, 
throws a tub overboard to distract his attention so that he may 
escape danger. The mother bear, when pursued by the hunter, 
will drop her little cub to distract the attention of her pursuer 
and permit her to escape. 

The thief with stolen goods, when pursued, throws the least 
costly down to fool the officers, that he may get away with his 
prize. 

So you political marauders, you political pirates, you political 
buccaneers, in order to get away with these high taxes that 
you are about to impose on the American people, and take care 
of your friends and benefactors, the special interests, in order 
to keep the people from reading what is happening here day 
by day, in order to divert their attention from these revela- 
tions—which have not all come yet, because we are just begin- 
ning—are trying to distract their attention, and so you say 
“we are filibustering.” 

I charge, and I believe it to be absolutely true, that you do 
not want to pass this tariff bill. You are sorry it ever came 
upon the floor of the Senate; you now see that you made a 
mistake; you now realize it is no time to frame tariff legisla- 
tion; and what you intend to do—the Senator from Indiana let 
it out yesterday—is to begin a series of speeches each day to 
answer the Democratic assault, when yesterday five-sixths of 
the entire day was taken up in debate by members on the other 
side of the Chamber. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] 
talked for two and one-half hours. The Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. NicHoLson] talked a great deal about his amendment, 
The Senator from Ohio [Mr. WiL1Lis] spoke and other Sena- 
tors over there spoke, and yet we are charged “ with filibuster- 
ing” against the tariff bill. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, As the leading political orator on 
the other side of the Chamber—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. And as one who is always on the 
inside of what is going on, and ought to he—— 
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Mr. HARRISON. ‘Not’on‘the ‘inside of the Senator's ‘side. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; not-on this side. "We-dlways 
shut the door against my friend when he comes yp'on ‘our*side. 
He said that we do-not-want to pass ‘the bill. "Will he confer 
with ‘the ‘Senator ‘from North ’'Carolina ‘within the next 15‘min- 
utes and agree'‘to‘fix’a time‘to vote ‘on’ the’bill? 

Mr. ‘HARRISON. ‘The’ Senator knows—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Any time, Will‘he‘agree to vote 
on it at any time? 


Mr. HARRISON. ‘The ‘Senator'‘knows that we-could’not agree | 


to vote on‘this bill until all of the’provisions:are explained and 
the ‘dire ‘consequences revealed. ‘Now, yesterday ‘he “said that 
we desired to take’up as much time in-arguing ‘the case as ‘we 
took ‘up ‘in having ‘the’ testimony submitted. The‘Senator knows 
the Democratic menibers of the comniittee:werenot permitted to 
come into the conference room when the’bill »was:considered ‘or 
framed. ‘You would not ‘listen ‘to ‘them, you -~wowld ‘not allow 
them to offer suggestions or make comment. You brought the 
witnesses whom, you desired ‘before the committee, and‘ there for 
months and months*you made up your’case. ‘You acted as’coun- 
sel, judge, and jury. ‘You-could be convicted im ‘any ‘eourt for 
procuring ‘fixed "witnesses. Nobody was there, exeept one ‘Sena- 
tor [Mr. La Fortetrre], to take care of the interests of the 
people in “hearing ‘the -evidence of ‘the representatives of ‘the 
special interests, and yet you say, “Here isthe bill; take it 
with all its nefarious provisions, 
it, or reject it. It*'is‘our concoction and -youmust bear it.” Ger- 
tainly, you do not want the people to know what is in the bill. 


I-amnot‘surprised at you wanting ‘to’ place a gag ‘rule onus.) 
Personally, if the bill is to ‘be passed, I want to see it passed | 


within a reasonable time. I-do not ‘want to ‘see it stay here 
until August:or September or October. I want-you to try it eut, 
if such is to be your policy, beeause‘I know what the’people will 
say to you, as well‘as do to yeu, when ‘it\is ‘tried out‘on them. 
What the Senator desires, and what his colleagues want ‘to-do, 
is ‘to‘feol ‘the people*by ‘having ‘them: believe that we are filibus- 
tering when ‘you yourselves are taking up'the time: of the Senate 
in filibustering against ‘your own 'bill. Then ‘in a couple :of 
months perhaps’ you will ‘let it pass. 

You will *then send ‘it’ to eonference, and ‘here is what rwill 
‘happen; the Senator ‘knews ‘it, too. ‘He ‘will not -admit it, of 
eourse ; Ido net ask‘ him; but'here is what ‘will happen: In ‘eon- 
ference the bill will stay until after the-eleetion in November. 


Those people in!the country who-are against these ‘high ‘rates 
will be told by your spellbinders, Senators here«who are'seeking 
‘reelection, ‘and Members: of ‘the ‘House who want to réturn, ‘that 
those rates will be lowered in conference. 

The special interests ‘to Whom the Senator has appealed ‘for 
eontributions and to whom more appeals will go out in “the 


coming campaign awill “be told ‘just to “remain quiet. Give us 
the contributions, help us to reelect a Republican Senate and 
a ‘Republican House, and we ‘will see that in conference "these 
high rates are maintained and a bill to your ‘liking *will ‘be 
placed upon ‘the «statute books.” ‘That is your plan, ‘and ‘yet 
you will not reveal it to the American people. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Will my friend ‘from Mississippi 
permit me? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. WA/ESON-of Indiana. I make the challenge now to my 
friend to go with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr..Srm- 
MONS], who-is:in charge of the measure upon ‘that:side of :the 
Chamber, and meet with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumMBER] and the Senator from Utah .[Mr. Smoor] and the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] and agree upon a time to 
vote on the bill. Wewill take it as it is here. 

Mr. HARRISON, -Qf course they will. That iis what they 
want. 

Mr. WATSON ‘of Indiana. We will.agree to vote on the bill, 
and then we will.give as much of the guaranty as is possible 
for men to give that-in: three weeks it will be out.of conference 
and back here, ‘ready to. be voted on, 

Mr. SIMMONS. We would have to give ample opportunity 
for the Republican members ‘of the committee to make these 
daily morning reductions of rates. 

Mr. WATSON -of Indiana. My friend says we do mot want 
to pass the bill. JI accept the challenge. We.are.ready to pass 
it right now. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
to discuss the bill. 
he ean pass. it. 

Mr. WATSON.of Indiana. 
pass it. Le 

Mr. .HARRESON. Yes; I .think,if the Senator will make a 
few .more speeches and put alittle more * pep” in Members.on 
his side of the aisle, they will probably pass it, 


Of. course, the Senator does not desire us 
Tf the Senator wants to, and has the votes, 


Not only that, but we are going.to 


You can not discuss it, amend, 


Mr. WATSONof Indiana. We are going to pass it. 

Mr. HARRISON. But the’Senator will ‘have to ‘stay here to 
‘do it. ‘He ean'not leave 'the Chamber and not make those fiery 
speeches and appeal to his colleagues, and ‘then think ‘the bill 
‘is ‘going ‘to ‘pass, because ‘they ‘will break away over there con- 
stantly. They get disheartened quickly. The worst things have 
‘net yet been téld about ‘the bill. Weexpect'before it:is passed, 
ff-we have‘to get: out a legislative: mandamus, to get’ the Senator 
‘from Uteh [Mr.“Smeot] :to-protiuce the letter that is in his pos- 
session or ‘that he knows ‘about which was given ‘to General 
‘Crowder to go ‘as ‘a ‘representative of this ‘Government and “try 
‘to Testrict ‘little, poor, innoeent, :défenséless ‘Cuba ‘from ‘raising 
more than two and a half million tons ‘of ‘sugar ‘annually. 
"There ‘is ‘much to eome-out ‘in ‘this discussion that will, as the 
‘days ‘roll by, be urifelded to thepeople. “The ‘Senator*from ‘In- 
diana ‘knows it and‘the Senator‘from Utah knows it,-and that is 
why they would ‘get ‘unanimous: consent ‘to ‘pass this ‘bill now ‘if 
they could. Just as soon as we can'makethese revelations and 
inform ‘the ‘people, ‘then ‘your bill, ‘if-you ‘have ‘the votes, can be 
passed and not until then. 

Mr. SMOOT. “Mr. ‘President 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr, SMGOOT. The ‘Senator »was speaking ‘about a breaking 
away on ‘this-side:of ‘the aisle because of the duties imposed in 
‘the'bill. ‘Lest’ night there happened ‘to’be a breaking away, such, 
as I suppose, “he ‘had "reference to. ‘I nétieed ‘that ‘the ‘highest 
rate’ which has’been votéd upen up to the’ present’ time was then 
voted, the rate -on manganese. It was carried ‘by ‘the votes of 
‘nime ‘Democratic Senators. Without those votes that high rate 
‘could net have’ been ‘put ‘in foree. ‘Yet they voted on the Sena- 
ter’s side of‘the Chamber for that high rate. 

‘It is true that as to a particular item there maybe enough 
Senators on ‘this side of the Chamber, together with ‘a number 
of Senators‘on ‘the other side, ‘to chenge ‘the rate ‘proposed ‘by 
the coniniittee, but that is not' breakit g away from the principle 
of the bill, I will‘say to the Senator. : 

Mr. ‘HARRISON. Of course, the Senator does not know 
what is going on over there on ‘his side-of*the Chaniber. He 
stays in his office or seat so much ‘he doesnot ‘know what is 
taking place in the cloakrvonis ‘and-corridors. However, there 
is a breaking ‘away over there. ‘We can ‘hear ‘it. The rum- 
blings fairly resound throughout the ‘Capitol. Senators over 
there are denouncing the bill. They are finding fautt with the 
leadership and there is disruption:everywhere: ‘You ‘have my 
sympathy. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I'yield'to the Senator ‘from ‘Kentucky. 

Mr. ‘STANLEY. I do not hesitate to heartily and unequivo- 
cally concur ‘with the Senator from ‘Utah ‘that there never will 
be in this bill, bad ‘as it ‘is, ‘and you ean ‘not get ‘into it, mean 
as ‘it is, ‘a ‘more imdéfensible duty than a 100 per cent ad- 
valorem duty on’a raw constituent of steel. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did ‘net go that far. The Senator ‘has even 
gone further than I said. ‘I simply referred to the ‘fact that 
there wasa breaking away last night by nime Democratic Sen- 
ators who voted for the high tariff on manganese. 

Mr. STANLDY. I will go*that far. ( 

Mr. SMOOT. I note'the names’as they appear in the Recorp, 
and without those Democratic votes from the Senator’s side of 
the Chamber ‘that amendment would not ‘have been ‘agreed to. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not hesitate to ‘ge the Senator one 
better so far as that is concerned on that matter. Iam at a 
loss 'to’see how ‘anybody can defend it on the other side. But 
the ‘Senator from Utah can not ‘go before the public Adambike 
and ‘say “ The woman ‘tempted me and I did eat.” With an 
overwhelming majority, ‘with ‘a Republican House and a Re- 
publican Senate, the Senator from Utah will hardly go before 
the American public ‘and say, “'Phis is a bad bill, but nine 
Democrats voted for it.” It is true that we can not always keep 
all the Democrats away from ‘the ‘filthy fleshpots of Egypt, but 
that ‘is not going to Télieve the Republican Party when. the 
stern hour of judgment comes for this legislative abomina- 
tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that there is no 
one on this side of the: Chamber asking to be relieved. We are 
perfectly willing to take the responsibility and we are per- 
fectly ‘willing to go before the ‘people when the bill passes as 
the work of ‘the ‘Republican ‘Party. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Mississippi yield to me again? 

Mr. HARRISON. Why, Mr. President, I did not say any- 
thing ‘in réference 'to what the Senator from Utah is ‘talking 
about. I mentioned sugar tg the Senator, but he did net 
‘answer ‘me anything ‘about ‘sugar. 

I ‘ghatly ‘yield ‘to the Senater from Indiana, 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana. My friend has said that Senators 
will break away over on this side of the Chamber. Of course, 
we have some independence of thought over here about the 
individual schedules. 

Mr. HARRISON, 
few. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The committee can not always 
control everybody, because with 60 men in the Senate repre- 
senting different parts of the country, with somewhat diverse 
interests, we have many men of many minds, not all agreeing 
exactly on a rate, but all agreeing on the principle of protec- 
tion and wanting to apply it in a given rate as each individual 
Senator thinks it should apply. 

But I want to call the attention of the Senator to the fact that 
there was a little breaking away on his side of the Chamber, 
and I cite the vote taken yesterday, which shows that 10 
Democrats voted for the high rate on manganese and but 7 of 
the faithful voted against it. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator can not “ shake his gory locks 
at me.” I was not one of the 10. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON, Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is this difference between the atti- 
tude of the Democratic Senators and the Republican Senators— 
and the Senator from Indiana and the Senator from Utah both 
know it—that the Republicans want to give an exorbitant pro- 
tection to steel and to spell it both ways. If the raw product 
did not come from a Republican State they wanted not only to 
give the steel company protection but to put the raw product 
for this monopoly on the free list. I voted to impose a duty on 
the raw product, but I shall vote against the bill as a whole be- 


Not very much; only upon the part of a 


cause it is indefensible, it is rotten from beginning to end. 


What you want to do is to protect the monopolies and trusts 
and combines and rob the American people who are furnishing 
the raw material. That is exactly what the Senator from In- 
diana and the Senator from Utah wanted to do. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Now, I will ask the Senator from 
Mississippi if I may reply to that? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. In the first place, there is no com- 
pensatory duty whatever upon any finished steel having refer- 
ence to the tariff on manganese. We left manganese on the 
free list 

Mr, HARRISON. 
s-t-e-e-l, does he? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes; s-t-e-e-l. I will say to my 
friend, inasmuch as reference has been made to the subject, 
that the steel people did not come before the Committee on 
Finance to demand rates on any of their products; they were 
quite content to take their chances with other nvanufacturing 
industries in the United States, and yet we have added very 
greatly—and more so by the vote last night—to the cost of 
their raw material, so that it will run, if my figures are entirely 
correct, to something over $20,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. As a result of the duty on manganese I think 
the additional cost will be $10,000,000. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The Senator from Utah corrects 
me and says it will not be so much as I have indicated, but in- 
cluding the duties on magnesite, ferrosilicon, manganese, and 
other raw materials over $20,000,000 will be added to the cost, 
without compensatory duties being asked for or imposed. So 
that when my ffiend from Arkansas undertakes to justify a 
vote in favor of a duty on the raw nYaterial, manganese, be- 
cause he wants to put something on the steel trust, let me re- 
mind him that we would put compensatory duties on the fin- 
ished product if we put them on the raw material, as a matter 
of course. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, has not that schedule been 
passed for that very purpose? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. My friend from Arkansas says 
that he voted for a tariff on manganese to punish the Steel 
Trust. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
fay that. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
Arkansas to say that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator ought not to have understood 
me to say that; it was not a telephone conversation. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is what I understood the 
Senator to say. : 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; I said that the desire seemed to be to 
give protection to the Steel Trust and yet to put raw materials 
on the free list. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Therefore the Senator votes for a 
tariff on the raw material which is produced in Arkansas, so 


The Senator refers to steel; he spells it 


No; the Senator from Arkansas did not 


I understood the Senator from 
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that, even if the bill is passed against his vote and over his 
protest, the raw material in Arkansas will still be protected 
by the infamous system of protection, for which he has voted 
so far as it affects a product of his own State. 

Mr. CARAWAY. This bill is infamous; but perhaps it is a 
bit less infamous when it does justice to one item. The system 
on which this bill is framed as a whole, however, is infamous, 
and I can not conceive how any man who really loves the people 
will vote for it. That will not keep the Senator from Indiana 
from voting for it; but it is wrong. But what I wanted to say 
was that if you are going to impose a robber tariff in é6rder 
to give the Steel Trust an ungodly profit, you ought not at the 
same time give them their raw material free. 

Mr. STANLEY and Mr, LENROOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield, and if so, to whom? 

‘ a HARRISON, I yield, first, to the Senator from Ken- 
ucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator from Indiana has kindly told 
us how many Democrats voted for this indefensible duty on 
ferromanganese. Now, will he be good enough to tell us 
whether a majority of the Republicans were guilty of the same 
sin or not? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I have not counted them up, and 
I do not know how many voted for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Twenty-six. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
for it. 

Mr. STANLEY. If it was a good duty you should not have 
complained; if it was a bad duty where do you get when it 
appears that you are just as unwise as the Democrats? You 
are as deep in the mud as we are in the mire. The only differ- 
ence between us is that over here a few of us occasionally, 
once, perhaps, in fifty times, act the fool, but you always do it 
over there. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. But on this side we believe in the 
principle of protection and you profess not to; that is the dif- 
ference; you are acting contrary to your whole theory and your 
whole doctrine of free trade. On this side we believe in pro- 
tection, and therefore we thought it ought to be done. 

Mr. STANLEY. Does the Senator from Indiana mean to 
stand up and tell me that he would defend a duty of 100 per 
cent on ferromanganese? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
of course, I would. 

Mr. STANLEY. Did not the Senator vote against it? 
tainly he did. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
because I was not here. 

Mr, STANLEY. If the Senator had been here, how would he 
have voted? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
unhesitatingly. 

Mr. STANLEY. Of 100 per cent on ferromanganese? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator from Indiana is hopeless. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I hope I am from the Senator's 
viewpoint. ; 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator does not mean 
to say that his side always acts the fool. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I mean to say you profess never 
to be foolish, and yet you come over and vote with us. On our 
side we believe in protection. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. : 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi to state whether he believes the Steel Trust passes on 
to the consumer all of its costs plus a profit. 

Mr. HARRISON. I said nothing in the world about the Steel 
Trust—I mean s-t-e-e-l. I referred to sugar, and I tried to 
draw an expression from my friend from Utah, but he turned 
it off to ferromanganese. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator if he will 
not be kind enough to answer the question I asked him in re- 
gard to steel? 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will ask the question again 
I will try to answer it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the Senator if he believes 
that the so-called Steel Trust passes on to the consumer all its 
costs plus a profit? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, I think as the tariff is piled up— 
placed on the raw material or any of the ingredient parts, it 


Twenty-six Republicans voted 


If 100 per cent were necessary, 
Cer- 


I did not vote at all last night, 


I would have voted for the tariff 
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goes into the finished product, and the ultimate consumer pays 
it. That is my idea about the proposition. 
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great masses in order to add to the coffers of a few I would 
go down the line on protection; and, in order to be consistent as 


Mr. LENROOT. So that the Senator does think that a tariff | a protectionist, the Senator would have to vote for a tariff on 


upon manganese is passed on to and paid by the consumer? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think as the tariff is piled up, of course, 
it adds greatly to the burdens of the consumer. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Arkansas seemed to imply 
that he voted for the tariff on manganese because it would 
come out of the Steel Trust. I am glad the Senator. from 
Mississippi admits that it will not come out of the Steel Trust. 

Mr. HARRISON; What does the Senator from Wisconsin 
think about it? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think it is passed on, of course. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, I assume; that the Senator voted 
for it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am a protectionist; I am not voting 
for high protective tariffs in one breath and denouncing a pro- 
tective-tariff policy in the next breath. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator voted for a tariff tax on ferro- 
manganese. 

Mr. LENROOT. I did. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does he think that that will add greatly 
to the burdens of the consumer? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think it is passed on to the consumer in 
this case. 

Mr. HARRISON. So the Senator yesterday voted to add 
greatly to the burdens of the consumer? 

Now, Mr. President, if I may proteed. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator another 
question, 

Mr. HARRISON, 

Mr, LENROOT. 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr, LENROOT. 
at all? 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, I would vote for some tariff 
rates; I have voted for some of them—my whole record shows 
that—but, so far as I know, I have never voted for protection 
in my life, and I shall never do so. I believe in a tariff for 
revenue only; and where an article brings no revenue, why 
place a tariff on it? The Senator knows when the effort was 
made to place a tariff on long-staple cotton, a commodity that 
is produced quite largely in my. State, one county in my State 
producing more than any other county in the United States, I 
would not vote for it because I thought it wrong in principle. 
I might cite other instances. Those are my views briefly on 
the tariff question. I voted for a 1-cent duty on sugar, for 
instance, at one time because it brought revenue. I voted for 
a revenue tariff on wool. I am not in favor, however, of a 
duty of 2 cents a pound on sugar nor a protective tariff on 
wool. I wish we could take all the duty off of sugar, but I 
know that we have got to raise some revenue as we go along. 
I am, however, against anything that smells like protection. 

Mr. LENROOT. When the Senator votes for a tariff for 
revenue, then, he votes to increase the price of the commodity 
to the consumer, does he not? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, well, of course the tariff on sugar, for 
instance, does increase the price to the consumer. It is for 
that reason I want the tariff on sugar as low as possible. I 
will admit that in the case of a tariff on wool, and on some 
other articles which are imported into this country, the duty 
is passed over to the consumer. 

Now, if the Senator has gotten the answer he wants, I hope 
he will allow me to proceed. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask just one further question. I 
agree with the Senator; but last night there were 10 Democrats 
who left the Democratic fold and only 6 remained faithful. I 
wonder if the Senator from Mississippi was then so in doubt 
about the question that he did not know how to vote upon it 
and so refrained from voting. 

Mr. HARRISON, The Senator knows that I was paired with 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau], who was for the tariff on 
ferromanganese, while I was against it, and the Recorp will 
show that I was paired against the proposal to impose a duty. 
I answered “present,” but the Senater knows the Recorp 
sPeaks accurately my position, and I accommodated one of his 
eolleagues who was unable to be here. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then I wish to apologize to the Senator from 
Mississippi, because that does make his record clear, and at 
least he was as consistent as the other six. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has never found me incon- 
sistent on the tariff question, and never will. I will say, how- 
ever, that if I were a protectionist and believed in protecting 
a few interests at the expense of the many and robbing the 


I am through with the Senator. 
I am not through with the Senator from 


Very well. . 
Would the Senator vote for any tariff rate 


ferromanganese. I do not know whether the Senator agrees 
with me in that statement. 

Mr. LENROOT. As to a tariff robbing the many for the 
benefit of the few? 

Mr. HARRISON, No. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, I do not agree to any such idea. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator did not understand me. How- 
ever, I will not repeat the statement, for it is immaterial. 

Returning to my theme, on yesterday the very eloquent senior 
Senator from Indiana said—and I am sorry he has gone; I wish 
he had remained with me a while longer, for I will be through 
in a few seconds—he said: 


Under the stimulating effect of these successive protective tariff meas- 
ures— 


Praising the Dingley law and the Payne-Aldrich law— 
we had brought our people to that high place among the nations of 
en in 1917 where we were absolutely essential to their sal- 
vation. 

Protective measures up to 1917! The Underwood-Simmons 
law went into effect in 1913, and the greatest prosperity that 
this country has ever seen was brought about under that law. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was brought on by the war. 

Mr. HARRISON. On yesterday the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana talked about exports, and, replying to Democratic 
arguments that high-tariff duties would injure the Nation’s 
foreign trade, he said the history of the operation of protective- 
tariff laws showed that they had little effect on the normal 
flow of commerce. He quoted official figures to demonstrate 
that under the Dingley Tariff Act, described as carrying the 
highest rates ever enacted in this country, exports had in- 
ereased $600,000,000 during a period of some 8 or 10 years. 

I do not know just how long the Dingley law was in opera- 
tion; but it was passed, as I recall, in 1897, and Ff think was in 
operation about 12 years. Exports, said the Senator in laud- 
ing the Republican principle of protection under that tariff 
law, increased $600,000,000 and imports $800,000,000. In other 
words, the imports were $200,000,000 more than the exports 
under the operation of this great Dingley protective tariff law. 
What are the facts about the operations of the Underwood law? 

Here are the exports; here are the imports: 

Under the Payne-Aldrich law in 1910 the 
$1,547,000,000; the exports were $1,744,000,000. 

In 1911 the imports were $1,527,000,000; the exports were 
$2,049,000,000. 

Let us see what they were. Let us go down the line in 1913, 
the year the Underwood tariff ‘law went into effect. The im- 
ports were $1,766,000,000; the exports were $2,465,000,000. 

What were they in 1915? Imports, $1,648,000,000; exports, 
$2,768,000,000. You will see our balance of trade constantly 
growing larger. 

In 1916, under the Underwood-Simmons law. the imports 
were $2,179,000,000 ; the exports were $4,333,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is not going—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Now, just wait a minute, if the Senator 
will. I shall be glad to finish my figures, and then I will yield 
for an interruption. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. There was an increase from 1910 to 1916 
of practically $3,000,000,000 in exports, working under the Un- 
derwood-Simmons tariff law; and yet on yesterday this spell- 
binder, the close friend of the President, the orator of the Re- 
publican Party, the mouthpiece of the leadership over there to 
revive drooping spirits, said that under the Dingley law the ex- 
ports had increased $600,000,000 in 10 or 12 years, and we hand 
back to you the fact that under the Underwood-Simmons tariff 
law the exports had increased over $3,000,000,000 up to 1916. 

Oh, the Senator rises—what he wants to say is that in 1917 
the war came on, and naturally we exported a lot of munitions, 
and so on, and that is the reason for the increase. I left out 
that year. I am going to give the Senator that year now. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the war began in 1914. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, so far as we were concerned, it did not 
begin until 1917. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is when the war began, when everything 
in the world was changed ; and the Senator knows it, too. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, that is the great trouble with 
the Senators on the other side of the Chamber. Here their cham- 
pion, the one selected to present this tariff argument, on yester- 
day said that the measure is the amount of increase under the 
Dingley law, and portrayed it as a great accomplishment of pro- 
tective principles when it showed in 12 years an increase in ex- 
ports of $600,000,000. We accept that standard, we go by that 


imports were 
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measure, and then we are told by the Senators on the other side: 
“Do not use that. That is unfair.” Well, if it is all right for 
the Senator from Indiana to use it, why is it not just as proper 
for us to use it? What is there unfair about it? We found no 
fault with its use yesterday, nor did you. You thought it then 
fine. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not claim that it is unfair to use it. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; the Senator wants to present an excuse, 
and the only excuse he can present is to say that there was a war 
on the horizon that came on in 1917. 

Mr, SMOOT. I know that the Senator is a fair enough man 
to acknowledge that there was a war, beginning in 1914. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, some countries began to war in 
1914. Everybody knows that. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the Senator knows that without the war 
those exportations would not have been what they were. We 
were furnishing the Allies with all of the goods that it was pos- 
sible to get ships to ship abroad, and even then we could not fur- 
nish all that they wanted. 

Mr. HARIRSON. Mr. President, the trouble is that the same 
argument that was used, the measure of relief that was to be 
invoked as used by the other side, is denied those of us‘on this 
side. Of course the war came on in 1917 and increased experts, 
but I have not read those figures. In 1917 the imports were 

2,667,000,000, and the exports were $6,290,000,000. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I have read you the figures of 1916, long be- 
fore the war came on; I have read you the figures of 1915; I have 
read you the figures of 1914; and the Senator will not have any 
of them, because they do not suit him. They disprove his case. 

Mr. SMOOT. The war began in 1914. That is when the war 
began, and that is when we began to furnish goods to Europe. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator say that the Underwood 
law was the cause of the large exports during the war? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think it unshackled business in this 
country. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator claim 

Mr. HARRISON. Wait a minute; the Senator has asked me 
a question, and he certainly will be patient enough to let me 
answer it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Surely. 

Mr. HARRISON, I say that I think it unmshackled honest 
business in this country; it opened up the markets of the world; 
it was a great boon to business; it gave to our business people 
implements with which to work at trade and commerce with all 
peoples throughout the world; and the facts that are unde- 
niable, as shown by the record, show that exports increased mar- 
velously under the Underwood-Simmons tariff law. The tariff 
was not an issue in the last campaign. The people were con- 
tented with the present order of things so far as the tariff was 
concerned, ; 

Of course, I make an exception of those special interests that 
are always grabbing, and have their friends here at court to 
produce whenever the call comes or the demand is made. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator has not answered my question, 
but I will ask him another. 

Mr. HARRISON: The Senator does not want it answered. 

Mr. KELLOGG. « Yes; I should like to know if the Senator 
attributes our large exports during the war to the Underwood 
tariff law? 

Mr. HARRISON. I told the Senator what I thought about 
the Underwood tariff law. I think that exports under it were 
increased, and I think that under this bill the exports will 
fall off, because, what will be done? You will erect the wall of 
protection at all the customs ports of this land so high that 
other countries can not ship their goods here, and naturally 
they will retaliate and follow the same policy against us that 
we by this bill are inaugurating against them. 

Mr, KELLOGG. As the Underwood tariff law is now in force, 
does the Senator attribute the decrease in exports since the 
war to the Underwood tariff law? 

Mr. HARRISON. The exports now are about $3,000,000,000 
higher than they were under the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And about five billions less than they were 
during the war. 

Mr. HARRISON. ‘Oh, now the Senator selects as the stand- 
ard the exports during the war. He disagrees with the Senator 
from Utah, who admonished me against that. Of course, the 
exports now are lower than they were during the war, be- 
cause in war times they rose to $8,228,000,000. They are down 
now to a little less than $5,000,000,000, but-——— 
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Mr. SMGOT. Oh, Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, I have them for 1921 from the Tariff 
Commission. Of course, if the Senator has more information 
than the Tariff Commission, and knows more about it than the 
oot up there, then there is no use in my making an as- 
sertion. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the table to which I have 
referred, together with the accompanying letter, printed in full 
in the RxEcorp. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Imports and exports—Values only. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi to understand that I frankly admit that whenever 
there is a war in Europe, when all Europe is involved in war 
and drawing upon the United States for supplies, I would not 
care whether the law in force was an Underwood tariff law 
or any other tariff law; there would be prosperity in the United 
States. In other words, the only time that a Democratic tariff 
law can be a success is in war time. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the facts do not show that 
at all. The Senator from Utah and the Senator from Min- 
nesota will have to get together on the questions that they pro- 
pound and on the facts that they believe in. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, I will say to the Senator, if 
there had not been any war there would not have been the 
exports that there were under the Underwood tariff law, nor 
would there have been the imports, and there would have been 
chaos in this country instead of prosperity. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes; that is like the statements gen- 
erally of Republican Senators. I will tell you what your pro- 
tective bill will do. It will mother the monopolies of this coun- 
try, just like it did when you passed the Dingley bill. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana yesterday talked about the wholesome fea- 
tures of that act. 

Between January 1, 1898, and January 1, 1900, 149 trusts 
were formed to suppress competition and control prices. 

That was the beginning. The passage of the Dingley tariff 
law was the beginning of the formation of trusts in this coun- 
try; and from that good hour up until the time that the last 
administration came into power, in 1913, they have held a 
stranglehold upon this country. 

From January 1, 1900, to January 1, 1904, 8,664 great plants 
were combined, with a total capitalization of $20,379,162,511. 

From January 1, 1904, to January 1, 1908, trust consolidation 
made mighty strides, and the total capitalization reached the 
astounding sum of $31,672,160,754. 

So that was the period, under the Republican protective tariff 
bill, when trusts first formed and the rights of honest and legiti- 
mate business was first challenged. Under this bill they will 
breed like oysters. 

Mr. President, I have said all I desire to say; but I hope 
that the plan that you have over there of filibustering on this 
bill and delaying it, and then in conference permitting it to 
sleep until you can extract huge contributions from the special 
interests of the country in the coming election, will be thwarted, 
and that after a reasonable discussion of the provisions of this 
bill, if you have enough votes, you can pass it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the Senate met this morning at 
11 o’clock. It is now 20 minutes to 1. About an hour and a 
half of that time has been occupied most delightfully by my 
distinguished and eloquent friend, the able Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. I rise merely to observe that this is an illustration 
of the method proposed by him of “ facilitating’ the passage of 
the tariff bill. 

On April 26 the Senator from Mississippi said: 


We on this side of the aisle expect to facilitate the passage of the 
bill in every way we can. 
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On April 21 he said: 


There is no desire on the part of any Senator on this side of the aisle 
unnecessarily to delay the consideration of the bill at all. On the con- 
trary, it is the desire on this side of the Chamber to cooperate with 
Senators on the other side of the aisle and to get the bill out of the 
Way as soon as we can. 

Before I take my seat, I desire to place in the RecorD some 
statements that have been made by Senators on the other side 
of the aisle, stating their position with reference to the passage 
of this bill. I desire also to call attention to the amount of 
time that has been consumed in the discussion of this and other 
tariff bills; but before I do that, inasmuch as the present dis- 
tinguished and able occupant of the chair [Mr. CuMMINS] has 
been referred to and has been quoted from by my friend from 
Mississippi, I think it might be helpful to quote further from the 
remarks made by the distinguished senior Senator from Iowa, 
the present occupant of the chair, giving an account of what 
took place when the present tariff law was under consideration. 

The Senator from Mississippi complained, and others on the 
other side of the aisle have complained, because, they say, 
in the consideration of this bill the minority has been excluded. 

Fortunately, the Senator from Iowa on July 19, 1913, gave a 
most accurate description of the method that was followed 
when this original, dyed-in-the-wool, blown-in-the-bottle Demo- 
cratic tariff law was enacted. Here is what he said about 
it. No doubt the Senator from Mississippi intended to read 
this, but in his desire to expedite business and economize time 
and facilitate the passage of the bill he simply omitted to read 
the portion which I now read. Here is what the Senator from 
Iowa then said, at page 2556 of the Recorp, talking about the 
Democratic tariff law of 19138. He says, speaking of the 
Finance Committee: 

They gave hearings to those who were immediately interested, and I 
have no doubt devoted all the time they could to the subject; but the 
country did not know what was happening before them, and the other 
Members of the Senate have no information of their proceedings. 

Note this: 

The whole process was secret and intended to be secret, save as to 
those of the majority party to whom the work was committed. 

Senators, we might just as well be perfectly frank about this. 
The fact is that this tariff bill was framed as every other tariff 
bill has been framed in the history of the country, and as they 
ought to be framed, as party measures. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President-— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senator to mention one exception. 
In framing this bill any Member of the House or any Senator, 
whether he was a Republican or a Democrat, was admitted to 
the committee, and his views could be expressed upon any 
subject which was then under discussion, or, if it was not 
under discussion, the committee would take it up for him, while 
when the Underwood bill was under consideration, no Repub- 
lican Senator was allowed even to go before the committee, 
no Republican Senator was allowed even to express to the 
committee an opinion as to what rate should be adopted in that 
bill, and when the bill came in on the floor of the Senate, no 
Republican Senator knew what the rates were until it was 
reported. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield, although I desire to proceed. 

Mr. HEFLIN, What Democratic members of the Finance 
Committee were present when you framed the pending tariff 
bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. At the beginning of the hearings they were all 
present who wanted to be there, but when the rates were marked 
up they were not there, and the members of the minority party 
have never been present, since the first tariff bill was ever 
framed, when the rates were decided upon. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The charge being made here is that no Demo- 
crat was present when you framed this bill, and therefore they 
did not know what was in the bill until you had finished. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not all the truth. That was true when 
the Underwood bill was framed and brought into this body, 
that was true when the Wilson-Gorman bill was framed and 
brought into this body, and that has been the plan in the 
framing of every tariff bill. If it were not so, I will say to 
the Senator we never would get a bill out of the committee, 
and the next Democratic bill, if there ever is another one, will 
be framed in exactly the same way. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It would have been better if you never had 
brought this one out. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the Senator’s opinion. Perhaps it 
would have been better if the committee had fixed some rates 
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so low that the Senator would have been willing to vote to 
raise them, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire now to finish reading 
the statement made by the Senator from Iowa on July 19, rela- 
tive to the present tariff law, the Underwood-Simmons bill. 
The Senator said—and he told the truth, as he always does: 

The whole process was secret and intended to be secret, save as to 
those of the majority party to whom the work was committed. When 
these subcommittees had finished their assignments the bill came be- 
fore a body made up of all the Democratic members of the Finance 
Committee, Again the Republican members of the committee were not 
admitted, and again the public was excluded. 

That is the way the present law was framed. 
reading from his statement: 

For something like three weeks this fragment of the committee 
considered the bill, and it finally reached a conclusion. It was then 
reported to a closed caucus made up of all the Democratic Members 
of the Senate, and for two weeks the caucus debated it, offered amend- 
ments to it, and voted upon it both in detail and as a whole. Again 
the public was forbidden the opportunity to know what was being 
done or what arguments and influences in the end prevailed. 

Then, finishing that paragraph, he said: 


When all this had been done the bill was then brought before the 
ae sarees Committee and was before the committee less than two 

That is the way the present law was framed, according to 
the description given by the present distinguished occupant of 
the chair. But it is only fair, as bringing out in bold relief 
the difference between the attitude of Republicans when Demo- 
crats are framing a tariff bill and the attitude of Democrats 
when Republicans are framing the tariff bill, to read what the 
same Senator said, on that same day, July 19, 1913. The 
senior Senator from Iowa said: 

Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] 
if the chairman of the Finance Committee is ready to proceed with the 
tariff bill? It seems to me that we ought to go ahead as rapidly as 
possible with this very important measure, and that unless it be very 
inconvenient to Senators upon the other side we ought to take it up 
now. 

The attitude of the Republican Senators was that this legisla- 
tion should be speeded and not impeded, and that is quite in 
contradistinection from the attitude which obtains here; at any 
rate, in action, if not in statement. 

But I wanted to put into the Recorp statements which have 
been made by distinguished Senators on the other side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. é 

Mr. SIMMONS. There ought to be no misunderstanding 
with reference to the practice of the committee in making up 
tariff bills. It has been the uniform policy of both parties that 
tariff bills, being political measures, should be written by the 
majority members of the committee, and that has always been 
done in executive session. That was done with reference to the 
present law, it was done with reference to the Payne-Aldrich 
bill, with reference to the emergency tariff, and all other tariff 
measures about which I know anything. — 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator admits, then, that the descrip- 
tion given by the Senator from Iowa was substantially correct? 

Mr. SIMMONS. In part it is. The difference between the 
manner in which the present bill was framed and the manner 
in which other tariff bills have been framed, especially the 
present law, does not consist in the fact that they were both 
framed by the majority in executive session, but it consists in the 
fact that the pending bill was framed not only in executive 
session, but in strictly secret executive session, and that the 
result of their deliberations and their actions while the bill was 
in framing was not announced as the schedules and paragraphs 
were agreed upon, either to the public or to Senators and Mem- 
bers of Congress, but the information was withheld until the 
bill was finally framed and given to the public immediately 
before its presentation to the Senate. 

With reference to the framing of the Underwood bill by the 
committee, each day at the end of the day on which the majority 
members were in session the members of the press were either 
invited into the room or were seen on the outside and given a 
statement of the results of all the action by the committee on 
that day, so that the public was informed and the Congress 
was informed from day to day what the action of the commit- 
tee had been on the particular day. I want to Say to the 
Senator that, so far as I was personally concerned, I was 
unable to get the result of the action of the majority members 
of the Finance Committee in framing this bill until the bill 
was finally ready to be presented to the full committee. I 
eould have gotten it if I had been willing to receive informa- 
tion in violation of confidence, as I was informed. I was told 
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by certain gentlemen who were working with the committee 
in an official capacity, when I asked for information, that they 
were pledged to secrecy, and upon learning that, I said: “I 
do not desire any information from you with reference to it, 
because I do not wish to have you violate any confidence.” 
Occasionally I asked a member of the committee what had 
been done about certain particular items, and as a rule I was 
told, ‘‘We have not decided anything,” and that was kept up 
until the bill was finally laid down on the table in full commit- 
tee, and we were asked to vote upon it, without discussion, 
and without opportunity of amendment. That is the sole 
ground of my complaint, and I want to be perfectly fair 
about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that the Senator from Utah was never informed as to the 
rates in the Underwood bill. I asked many times what cer- 
tain rates were, and I was not informed. The press has been 
treated exactly the same while this bill has been under consid- 
eration as it was treated when the Underwood bill was under 
consideration. I want to be perfectly fair, and I say now to 
the Senator that whenever a Democratic bill is wp for considera- 
tion, I think it is the duty of the majority, if the Democrats 
are in the majority, to mark up the bill, and the Senator knows 
that if that responsibility were not put upon the majority, the 
minority could hold up bills in the committee for nfonths and 
months, and it would not be right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I trust the Senator does not understand that 
I am objecting to the method of framing this bill. I do not 
know to what extent the Senator took the press into his con- 
fidence. I do know that the papers of the country gave us prac- 
tically no information. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I am furnishing the time for 
this, and I would like to hear it. Will not the Senator speak a 
little louder? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I say that I do not know to what extent, 
following out the idea of the Senator from Utah, the press was 
taken into the confidence of the committee from day to day, 
but I do know that the papers of the country gave us very little 
information as to what was done in the conyYmittee, and on some 
occasions, when data was published by the press, upon inquiry 
I was informed that the information was obtained through cer- 
tain parties who were interested in the legislation, and not from 
the committee. 

The Senator from Utah can make his statement as to the 
extent to which they took the press into their confidence; but 
I say that, so far as the Underwood bill was concerned, every 
newspaper in Washington knew that at the end of our daily 
sessions whatever action was taken each day would be fully 
and freely given to the press, and it was fully and freely given 
to the press, and our action was not kept from the public. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can take the Senator over to my office and 
show him hundreds and thousands of telegrams which have 
come to me objecting to or approving of rates which were 
passed upon by the committee as published in the press; and 
I want to say to the Senator that during that whole time if he 
or any other Senator asked me whether a rate had been agreed 
upon I cheerfully gave the information. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not believe I ever asked 
the Senator for information about a rate and was refused; but 
the Senator, like most of the members of the committee, when I 
asked him said that they had not agreed upon anything; and 
for a long time it was said that they would not agree upon any- 
thing until after they had settled the basis of the valuation, and 
until they had decided that question they had nothing to give 
out. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It seems to me that we ought to get 
through with our quibbling about this matter—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think so, I think we ought to get down 
to the pill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Quibbling about how a Republican ma- 
jority or a Democratic majority frame a tariff bill. This bill 
was framed in accordance with a custom we have always fol- 
lowed. I think, on the whole, it is a good custom to follow. 
Those who have had charge of Democratic measures have 
agreed with us upon that proposition and have followed the 
same system. 

The Senator from North Carolina complains because he did 
not get the rates from day to day, as he said. When the Senator 
was framing his bill it was a revenue bill only; it was not a 
tariff for protection. All he had to ascertain was the amount 
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of imports, what duty the article would stand, and to fix his 
ad valorem duty. 

We had to take up, as the Senator from Ohio knows and 
everyone else knows, the question of imports, American wages, 
and a thousand other things that enter into the matter of mak- 
ing a protective tariff. We had to take it up at a time when 
there were constant changes in the selling prices of articles, 
when everything was unstable. It was impossible to make a 
rate and be certain that we could stand by that rate when we 
reported the bill, and it was improper to say, “ We are going 
to give this rate,” when some additional information or change 
in the cost price of an article abroad might necessitate a change 
in the tariff rate which we would place upon it. 

We have handled this exactly as the Democratic Party has 
always handled any tariff bill, with one exception, and that 
exception is a simple one. We considered that the committee 
was a creature of the Senate, and that the creature was not 
superior to its creator, and, therefore, as to any Senator who 
wanted to come into the committee room at any time the doors 
swung inward for him t6 come if he so desired. It made no 
difference whether he was of Democratic proctivities or Repub- 
lican, each had the same opportunity. I will say for the Demo- 
cratic members of the committee that they recognized the 
propriety of the bill being made by the Republicans and did 
not ask, of course, to be present; but some of them came in to 
see us on Some schedules in which they were interested. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not desire to consume any 
more time on this historic matter, but in the interest of ac- 
curacy and to keep the record straight. I ask permission to 
insert in the Recorp at this point a portion of the address of 
the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum™rtns], as it appears in 
the Recorp of July 19, 1913, at page 2556. I want that state- 
ment in the Recorp so that clear judgment may be formed as to 
the processes which were followed when the present law was 
made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


When it came here from the House it was referred to the Commiitee 
on Finance. It was at once parceled out among so-called subcom- 
mittees made up entirely of members of the majority party. For man 
weeks these misnamed subcommittees worked over their respective al- 
lotments, excluding not only the minority members of the Committee 
on Finance but the public as well. They gave hearings to those who 
were ee interested, and I have no doubt devoted all the time 
they could to the subject; but the country did not know what was 
happening before them, and the other Members ef the Senate have no 
information of their proceedings: The whole process was seeret and 
intended to be secret, save as to those of the majority party to whom 
the work was committed. When these subcommittees had finished their 
assignments the bill came before a body made up of all the Democratic 
members of the Finance Committee. gain the Republican members of 
the committee were. not admitted, and again the public was excluded. 
For something like three weeks this fragment of the committee con- 
sidered the bill, and it finally reached a conclusion. It was then re- 
ported to a closed caucus made up of all the Democratic Members of 
the Senate, and for two weeks the caucus debated it, offered amend- 
ments to it, and voted upon it both in detail and as a whole. Again the 
public was forbidden the opportunity to know what was being done or 
what arguments and influences in the end prevailed. I do not know just 
what occurred, but it is commonly understood that in some fashion 
or other an obligation grew up by the force of which nearly all of the 
majority Members of the Senate will feel compelled to abide by the 
action of the majority of the caucus. 

When all this had been done the bill was then brought before the full 
Finance Committee, and was before the committee less than two hours, 
which, of course, means no consideration whatever. It was then re- 

orted to the Senate, and it is here with the strength not only of the 
Democratic members of the Finance Committee behind it but with the 
seal of the secret caucus upon it, 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, now I have very strong hopes 
that we are going to vote on the tariff bill at an early date. 
I know Senators will be delighted to be assured of that. I will 
tell why I am confident of that. I have been searching the 
records, I have talked with Senators, and I find no one on this 
side of the aisle but who is anxious to have a vote upon the bill. 
I find some statements in the Rrecorp, which I accept at their 
face value, of course—statements from leading Senators on the 
other side of the aisle that they are proposing to cooperate to 
bring the bill to an early vote. For example, I read from page 
6862 of the Recorp this language from the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Smumons], the leading member of the 
minority on the Finance Committee: 

I have assured the Senator, not once but twice, that there was no 
purpose on this side of the Chamber manorogentily to prolong discussion 
or in any way delay er action on his bill. have said to him fre- 
quently, and i meant it, that if this bill must pass, as soon as we have 
had time to discuss it sufficiently to inform the people as to its provi- 
sions and to inform Senators as to what it means, so they may vote 
intelligently, we will do nothing to delay action; but, on the other 
hand, we will cooperate with him in securing just as speedy action as 
is consistent wi these limitations. It is not the purpose of this side 
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to demand discussion on every item of the bill. * * * TI will coop- 
erate with the Senator in every time-saving device he may suggest that 
is consistent with reasonable debate. 

Again, the Senator from North Carolina said on April 20: 


I assure the majority that I sball not obstruct, but shall do every- 
thing we can to facilitate the speediest possible final determination of 
this very important measure, 

I have already quoted from the Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. Harrison], who said that he desired to facilitate the pas- 
sage of the bill in every way possible, and to cooperate with 
Senators on this side of the aisle to get the bill out of the 
Way as soon as it could possibly be done. 

My distinguished and eloquent friend, the junior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Heriin] said on May 4: 

I do not think that there is any disposition over. here to filibuster 
at all; certainly there is none on my part. I should like to see the 
| ea bill passed on within a month’s time, and probably that may be 

one. 

That was on May 4, and it is now June 6. The month is 
almost up. 

Again, on May 5 his colleague, the distinguished leader of the 
Democracy, the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoopD], 
said in part at page 6359 of the Recorp: 

I am sure there is no effort on this side of the Chamber to filibuster 
or unduly delay the bill. * * * It seems that Senators on both 
sides of the Chamber are pereete willing to go to the country and 
face the issues in the country on the bill, and neither side cares for a 
delay on that account. * * I am opposed to his bill; I hope it 
will be defeated; I think the passage of his bill will defeat his party 
in the coming election; but nevertheless his party is in power; they 
are proposing this legislation, and they are entitled, after due con- 
sideration, to have an opportunity ‘to vote on it. 


Again, the leader of the minority said on May 5: 


I have no desire whatever to delay its consideration. 
cooperate in reaching an early disposition of the bill. 

The distinguished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jongs] 
said on May 10: 

1 want to disclaim any thought of unnecessarily delaying the passage 
of this bill. I have no such intention as that in my mind. 

Again, he said on May 17: 

I do not intend to do anything to delay this bill. 

There are many other leading Senators who might be quoted, 
but I have quoted enough to establish, first, the fact that the 
leaders on the other side do not desire to filibuster, will not fili- 
buster, will cooperate in every possible reasonable way in facili- 
tating the passage of this bill, or, at any rate; the bringing of 
the bill to a vote. They have frankly said, of course, that they 
are opposed to the bill. I rather suspect from what I have 
heard them say some of them will vote against the bill on its 
final passage. But we are led to believe from what they say 
that they are perfectly willing to come to a vote. So we have 
that fact established. ‘whey do not propose to filibuster, to 
impede, to delay, but to cooperate in every reasonable way in 
bringing the measure to a vote. 

Secondly, I feel that everybody on this side wants to bring 
the bill to a vote, and consequently I expect at a very early date 
the bill will be voted on. At any rate, it ought to be, because 
in view of the history of tariff debates in the country and the 
progress that has been made on this bill, the time consumed in 
the discussion or alleged discussion of the measure is out of all 
proportion to anything that has ever taken place in the history 
of the country with reference to tariff legislation. 

We were interested in the address of the eloquent Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson] yesterday, in which he told us of 
certain tariff bills and tariff legislation. It occurred to me that 
Members of the Senate might be interested in knowing the 
amount of time that has been taken in the consideration of other 
measures. Since we have it established now that Senators on 
both sides are willing to cooperate after reasonable debate, let 
us seek to establish, if we can, what is reasonable debate as 
determined by the history of the country. 

The first tariff law was that of 1790 and was taken up on the 
8th day of April and wag passed on the 11th day of June, about 
two months. Those of us who have read the rather meager re- 
ports of debates have a right to assume that that great measure 
was discussed with great ability, and yet in two months from 
the time it was taken up it was passed. 

I may say in passing that, though it would seem that the 
command of vituperative epithets had been completely ex- 
hausted in describing the pending bill, what has been said about 
this bill up to date was not anything at all compared with 
what was Said about the tariff bill of 1828, the famous bill of 
abomination. There were able men in the Chamber in those 
days. Great questions were discussed by men certainly the 
peer of any of those of our time, and yet the tariff bill of 1828 


I am willing to 


was debated only from May 5 to May 13, a little over a week. 
The bill now under consideration, as I recall, was reported 
April 11, 10 days given for study—and properly given—and 
the bill was then taken up on April 20. It is now June 6; and 
yet that great bill of 1828 was debated for only eight days. 

Let. me pass on now to another tariff measure. The compro- 
mise measure of 1833 is next. Senators are all familiar with 
history and know of the tremendous importance of the tariff 
legislation in the years 1832 and 1833, particularly the tariff 
bill of 1833, amending the bill of 1828, which had brought the 
Nation almost to the verge of disunion, when the great pacifica- 
tor, the great compromiser from Kentucky, came to the front 
in the compromise tariff of 1833. It was a great bill. It saved 
the country—at any rate postponed the crisis until the coun- 
try was strong enough to stand it—and yet that bill, so tre- 
mendously important in the history of the Republic, was de- 
bated only from February 19 to February 27, again about one 
week. Yet the bill before us has been debated already more 
than 42 days, and 24 of those days in sessions beginning at 
11 o’clock in the morning and running until 10 o’clock at night. 

The tariff bill of 1842 passed the House of Representatives 
on July 16 and passed the Senate on August 5, so it could not 
have been pending in the Senate much more than two weeks. 

The tariff bill of 1846, to which reference has been made as 
a great law, was reported July 13. Everybody knows that law, 
which has been referred to here as perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of a law framed. The act of 1846 was reported on July 13 
and was passed on July 28, after only 15 days of discussion, 
and yet we have now had 42 days of debate on the pending bill. 
The act of 1846, as I recall it, remained on the statute books 
perhaps as long as any other tariff act that was ever written. 

I now come to the tariff bill of 1857. How much time was 
consumed in debating that? Here is what the record shows, 
and all that I was able to find. It was reported February 24 
This was a great tariff law, that remained on the statute books 
until the Morrill Act went into effect. The bill was reported 
February 24, and the record shows that it was discussed, 
amended, and passed in a single session, which was prolonged 
for the purpose until after midnight. We have had her? for 
weeks sessions running until 10 and 11 o’clock at night, and 
yet Senators say they have not had sufficient time to discuss 
the bill. 

The tariff act of 1860 was reported February 1 and passed 
February 20, being under consideration 19 days. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator had been a member of that 
Senate, they could not have pass®d through it in that time, be- 
cause he has taken more time than that on this bill, has he not? 

Mr. WILLIS. I accept that in perfect good humor, but the 
Senator, of course, knows that he makes an unfair statement 
because I leave it to him and his colleagues as to whether I 
have consumed very much time in the Senate in a discussion of 
the tariff bill or any other measure. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not 
think he was discussing the bill just now, but he was talking 
about it. ; : 

Mr. WILLIS. When I have consumed one-tenth of the time 
that the Senator from Arkansas has consumed, it will be time 
for him and others to question my right to speak on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am not questioning the Senator’s right. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator stated that I had been occupying 
a good deal of time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am not questioning the Senator’s right. 
He has the right and he is exercising it. I am congratulating 
him. He is delaying the passage of a very bad bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. I accept that in perfect good humor, but it is 
entirely without justification, because my colleagues on both 
sides here know that I am not in the habit of consuming the 
time of the Senate unnecessarily, and I trust it is a habit I 
shall not learn from my good friend from Arkansas. 

In 1864 the tariff bill was reported on June 14 and passed 
on June 17, after three days’ debate. 

Coming on down I pass to the tariff act of 1875, which was 
reported February 26 and passed on March 2, and it was not by 
any means a foregone conclusion as to whether it could pass. 
Tt was a very close vote. It finally passed by a vote of 30 to 
29, bitterly contested, and yet the men of those days were able 
to and did discuss that great measure in a period of less than a 
week, from February 26 to March 2. 

In the revision of the tariff of 1883 the report on the bill was 
made January 10 and the bill was passed on February 20, 
after a debate of five weeks. The revision of 1883 was one of 
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very great importance; and yet we have consumed on the pend- 
ing bill more time than was required to pass that great bill, 
and there are many sections of this bill which we have not yet 
considered at all. 

The McKinley bill was taken up on July 23, 1890, and passed 
on September 10, after a discussion lasting seven weeks; 
whereas the pending bill, as I have pointed out, was reported 
on April 11 of this year, and, although nearly a week of the 
month of June has passed, not very much progress has been 
made with it. However, we have the assurance of our friends 
on the other side of the Chamber that they are going to co- 
operate; that there will be no filibuster; that they will aid in 
every possible way in securing an early vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
line? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator from Ohio if 
in his investigations as to the length of time occupied in the 
consideration of the various bills to which he has referred it 
has occurred to him to ascertain how many amendments those 
bilis carried? I presume the Senator did not make that in- 
vestigation; otherwise he would have given the Senate the 
benefit of the information. I wish to suggest to the Senator, 
and make the suggestion in perfect good faith and not in any 
way to embarrass the point which the Senator is trying to 
make, that if he would make such an investigation as I have 
suggested he would find that this particular bill carries very 
nearly as many, if not as many, amendments as all the tariff 
bills to which he has referred, including the Payne-Aldrich 
bill and the Underwood bill to which the Senator has not 
referred. ; 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I think the question of the 
Senator from North Carolina is perfectly proper and that there 
is some merit in it. There are many amendments to this bill, 
but I wish the Senator to remember 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will please, let me add, in 
order to show the situation, that on yesterday afternoon we 
had under consideration the relatively small item of manga- 
nese. There was a disagreement on the other side of the Cham- 
ber with reference to that item. 

Mr. WILLIS. There was also a disagreement on the Sena- 
tor’s side of the Chamber relative to it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There was a disagreement on both sides of 
the Chamber, if the Senator desires to have it put in that way, 
but I think the contest was probably led by some Members on 
the majority side of the Chamber. I was not present while the 
item was being discussed and do not know who,objected to the 
committee amendment. That one item, however, I think con- 
sumed the time of the Senate from some time between 4 and 5 
o’clock until the recess was taken at 10 o’clock. 

There was another item in the bill, that of cyanide, as to 
which there was a controversy, which was led by the junior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre] against the committee, I 
think the total discussion incident to that controversy, which was 
largely on the Republican side of the Chamber, consumed nearly 
two days, including all the discussion that took place upon it. 
I think, however, to be fair about the matter, we all realize that 
the pending bill is framed upon an entirely new principle; that 
it is not framed upon any of the principles which have heréto- 
fore governed the’ framing of tariff bills. Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber have practically admitted that to be 
so. They have stated that the economic and financial conditions 
of the world would not permit them strictly to apply any of the 
old tariff theories, and that they, therefore, had to fix the rates 
as best they could, dealing with the subject in the only way 
that was available to them. That being so, of course the sched- 
ules of the bill and the items in the various paragraphs natu- 
rally provoke more discussion than if the bill were framed in 
strict compliance with some well settled and established prin- 
ciple on the part of the majority party which is responsible for 
the legislation. 

I make this suggestion to the Senator from Ohio because I 
think in the discussion of these pure matters of procedure we 
ought at least to be fair with each other. 

Mr. WILLIS. I certainly desire to be fair. In reference to 
the Senator’s suggestion, let me observe that, while a large 
number of amendments have been reported to the pending bill, 
many of those amendments are of a somewhat formal nature. 
Senators will recall that the bill which passed the House was 
framed upon one theory of valuation, but that the bill reported 
by the Senate Committee on Finance is based upon another 
theory of valuation. That, of course, necessitated very many 
ehanges of the rates. There was no change in principle; 
there is no conflict of principle at all on the part of those who 
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have framed this bill. 
amendments, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to the Senator from Ohio, if he 
will allow me, that the change of valuation accounts for about 
= ai cent of the amendments which have been reported to 

e 5 

Mr. WILLIS. _I may say that, while I bow to the very su- 
perior wisdom of the committee as to the procedure, I had hoped 
that a substitute bill would be reported embodying all the 
amendments. I hoped that would be done, but, I understand, 
the committee considered that method and found it impracti- 
cable. So I do not criticize them. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to my friend from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. The discussion has not centered around the 
amendments, as I understand; time is not being consumed 
because a change has been made in the basis of the bill making 
amendments necessary, but the question of rates is being dis- 
cussed. 

I venture the assertion that if the rates provided by the 
House had been accepted, just as much of our time would have 
been wasted in discussing the rates on salt, on vinegar, on 
graphite, and on every other paragraph as has been taken up 
in the seven weeks during which the bill has been discussed. 
It is the rates which are being discussed here and not amend- 
ments. The fact that the bill is a little different from other 
tariff bills presented to the Senate, to my mind, has had but 
little to do with the amount of time occupied. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I wish now to complete the 
brief statement of facts which I have collected with reference 
to the debate on various tariff bills. The Wilson bill, which 
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-was enacted in 1894, was taken up in the Senate on the 2d day 


of April, and was passed on the 8d day of July, consuming 
about three months. As I now recall, the debate upon that 
bill was the longest ever had upon a tariff bill, considering that 
full period of time; but it should be said in fairness that the 
reason for that was that our Democratic friends, who were 
then in control of Congress, were so mixed and muddled up 
about their legislation that the bill was reported to the Senate 
and sent back to the committee, rereported to the Senate, and 
again sent back to the committee, so that the bill really was 
not before the Senate for the full period indicated; but even at 
that, the time which elapsed between the date when the bill 
was first taken up and when it was passed was only from April 
2 to July 2. 

The Dingley Act of 1897 was not passed without a terrific 
contest, but it only occupied the time of the Senate for approxi- 
mately six or seven weeks, from May 25 to July 7, and was 
passed by the close vote of 88 to 28. The Payne-Aldrich law, 
upon which there was the longest debate ever conducted upon 
any tariff legislation, occupied the attention of the Senate from 
the 21st day of April, 1909, up until the 8th day of July in that 
year, a period of 11 weeks; and yet, Mr. President, if we should 
agree at this hour to take the final vote on the passage of the 
pending bill on the 8th day of July, at that time we should have 
occupied very much more time than was occupied in the dis- 
cussion of the Payne-Aldrich bill. If we could reach a”*unani- 
mous-consent agreement to fix the time for a vote just a little 
over a month ahead, even then we should have exceeded all 
previous records of the time consumed in considering and dis- 
posing of tariff legislation. 

The Underwood-Simmons law, the present law, was taken up 
in the Senate on July 19 and was passed on September 9, after 
nine weeks of debate. Already the debate that has occurred on 
this bill exceeds more than 2,000,000 words, and if the discus- 
sions as printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp were placed line 
by line, the debate that has been had on the bill would reach 
10 miles; and the end apparently is not in sight. Yet, Mr. 
President, because of the statements that I have read from the 
leaders upon the other side that they are going to cooperate and 
that they do not desire in any way to impede the progress of 
the bill, and, in view of the fact that we have already occupied 
more time than has ever been occupied before in the considera- 
tion of a tariff bill, I am very confident our friends are going to 
carry out their promise to us, made in good faith, and that at 
an early day when the chairman of the committee asks unani- 
mous consent to fix a time for a vote there will be no objection 
on the other side of the aisle. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should like to return now to paragraph 
309, page 55, line 25, “ thermostatic metal.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The Reapine CrerK. On page 55, line 25, after the words “ ad 
valorem ” and the semicolon, it is proposed to insert: 

Thermostatic metal in sheets, plates, or other forms, 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 
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Mr, KING. Mr: President, f came into the Chamber as the 
Senator frony Ohio [Mr. Wi.is] was closing his speech. I 
am not entirely certain whether he was delivering a leeture to 
the opponents of this bill or was indulging in a species of Ohio 
humor. If the Senator's purpese was to terrorize Democrats, or 
progressive Republicans who are dissatisfied with the inequali- 
ties and obliquities of the pending bili, then I beg to assure 
him he will fail in his purpose. Threats and denunciations will 
not avail nor deter a full discussion of the schedules of this 
bill and a searching examination of its provisions, many of 
which are intricate, confusing, and, may I add, misleading and 
deceptive. au 

The time has not yet arrived in the history of this Rept >lic 
when fearless eriticism of policies and measures will be imter- 
dieted in the Senate of the United States. This is one place 
where there is free discussion and where neither gag rule nor 
Executive authority can prevent the fullest discussion of public 
questions. The welfare of this Republic will be promoted by 
free speech and a searching examination of bills presented for 
consideration. The “previous question,” which forecloses de- 
bate, possesses some advantages, but it often hides iniquities 
and prevents the exposure of evil which if’ not corrected may 
prove injurious to the Republic. 

The beginning of liberty is found in the assertion of freedom 
of speech and the right to criticize rulers and public officials 
and governmental policies. No despot or bureaucrat has 
favored unlimited debate or full opportunity for discussion of 
their conduct and their policies. The fathers of this Republic 
knew how important it was that there should be free speech 
and free thought and those personal guaranties which con- 
stitute the crown and glory of this Republic. 

Dark and devious governmental policies are, by their pro- 
moters, hidden, if it is humanly possible, from the public, and 
every possible obstacle is interposed to their discussion. It 
is important that every public measure and every policy, eco- 
nomic, political, or otherwise, which affects the public weal 
should be brought to the bar of publie opinion. It is vital to 
the welfare of this Republic that there shoul be the fullest 
opportunity to criticize, examine, and analyze every matter 
affecting the interests of the Nation. 

Democracy is a school, the efficacy and success of which 
depend upon the degree of participation therein by the people 
of the land. Undoubtedly there will be in the discussion of 
all important questions and in every forum many foolish words, 
ill-considered suggestions, and unwise and indeed unfair 
criticism. , 

It requires much work and effort and hammering and labor 
to take the raw ore from the ground and fashion it into beauti- 
ful ornaments or vessels of the highest utility. Much dross 
and waste material are eliminated in the various processes 
through which the ore passes. No political truth or sound 
national poliey, whether economic, industrial, or civil, was 
ever adopted except as the result of years, and perhaps cen- 
turies, of contest and bitter struggle. Battles are often fought 
te secure the triumph of an idea, and polemical discussions, 
often bitter, intemperate, and heated, are frequently engaged 
in for indefinite periods before the truth is separated from 
the error and the right is crowned with success. 

In the discussion of public questions in the Senate and 
elsewhere there have been in the past, and there will be in the 
future, many unwise and wholly futile words, and doubtless 
an unnecessary consumption of time. It is inevitable that sueh 
should be the case; but the gains that may be obtained by 
stifling debate and preventing free discussion will be negligible 
measured by the irreparable loss that will result to the politi- 
cal and industrial welfare and life of the people. 

We often become impatient beeause others do not view ques- 
tions in the same light that we do. We become imbued with 
our own ideas and can not concede that others may be right. 
We become intolerant of opposition and seek by force or undue 
pressure to eompel the acceptation of our own views. The 
only progress which is enduring is that which rests upon solid 
foundations. It were better to build slowly than to build in- 
securely. Hothouse plants do not fare well in the mutable 
clime which the struggles of the people create. 

Our Republican friends and gthers who were opposed to the 
Versailles treaty, or at least to the provisions therein dealing 
with the League of Nations, debated the questions involved 
for weeks and months. Some of us who believed that the 
treaty should be promptly ratified regarded much of the dis- 
cussion as irrelevant and unenlightening. There were those 
who regarded the protracted debate as evincing a purpose to 
filibuster and prevent a vote upon the treaty. Undoubtedly 
long debate, whether it was germane or immaterial to the issue 
involved, brought reactions and undoubtedly influenced in a 
very profound way public opinion in the United States, 
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I have always opposed cloture or any rule that will deny 
this body the fullest discussion of every question. I have al- 
ways contended that the Senate was not only a legislative body 
but. it was a foram in which sovereign States were represented. 
Here Senators speak for their sovereign and independent States, 
They are more than legislative representatives, They are am- 
bassadors of States. As such they must be bound by no tech- 
nical parliamentary rules which obtain in other bodies. 

Senators had the right, in discussing the League of Nations, 
to press their views, to challenge attention to what they con- 
eeived to be the dangers which would result, from their view- 
point, if the United States beeame a member of the league. 
I did net complain during the weary weeks of the apparently 
never-ending discussion because Senators debated the Versailles 
treaty and the multitudinous questions involved in the con- 
sideration of the league. 

The bill before us is a most important one. It affects the 
economie and industrial welfare not only of the people of the 
United States but the people of other nations. It deals not-only 
with domestic concerns but it affects our international rela- 
tions. At a time when there is industrial chaos throughout the 
world and when the peoples of most countries are looking to 
the United States, if not for aid, at least for guidance and for 
stabilizing policies, we propose a measure which in the view 
of many increases the world’s troubles, multiplies its problems, 
and adds to the eonfusion and economic, industrial, and political 
perils. We propose by this bill not only to give no aid to the 
world but to place impediments in their pathway, and at the 
same time to add to our own difficulties. When we might by 
aiding others aid ourselves we declare by this bill that we will 
neither aid others nor aid ourselves. 

Never before in the history of this Republic was a tariff 
bill so important. There never was a period in the history of 
this Republic when the enactment of a tariff bill was so im- 
politic and unwise. The economic convulsions following the 
war have left the world in an unstable and unsettled condi- 
tion. The violent fluctuations in exchange react upon the in- 
dustrial and economic life of the people. Conditions in the 
economic world to-day will change upon the morrow. The in- 
flation policy of many of the European countries has been 
arrested and a policy of deflation will in the future be pursued. 
This fact makes for financial incertitude and industrial change. 
The prices of commodities will change with the day and with 
the hour. The paper issues circulating as money have variable 
values, so violent and so sudden as to disarrange all commer- 
cial plans and prevent the adoption of any permanent business 
or commercial policy. Yet in the light of this unparalleled situa- 
tion we propose to enact a tariff bill upon the basis of the hys- 
terical situation existing in the world to-day. It is designed 
by this bill to project into the future the high prices which the 
war produced and which combinations and various conditions 
have perpetuated since the armistice. Conditions and prices, 
particularly the cost of labor, alleged to have existed in Sep- 
tember of last year, have been suggested as the basis for some 
of the rates written into this bill. The discussion has revealed 
that most of these rates have no justification and are demanded 
by special interests, favored business enterprises, and grasping 
and greedy monopolistic organizations. 

It can be said that there is scarcely a commodity or article 
that enters into the lives of the people that is not comprised 
within this bill. Undoubtedly its provisions affect in a pro- 
found and material way the welfare of all the people in our 
land. 

The food and clothing and homes of the people are not alone 
affected by this measure. Everything that we eat and drink 
and wear; everything that ministers to our physical and intel- 
lectual wants are touched and influenced and affected by the 
bill before us. It seems to have been designed to reach every- 
thing from the cradle to the grave—every matter that touches 
our lives or that affects our well-being. And yet, with a bill so 
far-reaching in its consequences, it is suggested that it be passed 
with but a few general observations and under the whip and 
spur of cloture rule. 

None of the tariff bills of the past have been so pregnant 
with evil consequences as this. None has been sd universal in 
application and in effeet as this. The conditions existing when 
the early tariff bills were passed were not such as we find in the 
world to-day. When the Dingley bill was passed and the 
Payne-Aldrich law was enacted, the economie and industrial, 
and, indeed, the political conditions in the world were entirely 
different. 

Bad as the bills last referred to were, they were models of 
virtue compared to the present one. They did not so seriously 
affect the world and our relations to the world as does this bill. 
Europe was not owing, when those bills were passed, hundreds 
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of billions of dollars, nor were the industrial and the political 
foundations of Europe undermined as they have been under- 
mined by the World War and by conditions following the same. 

We were not then a creditor nation, but a debtor nation. 
Europe did not then owe the United States Government $11,- 
000,000,000 and the American people from six to eight billions 
of dollars. We had not then developed a foreign trade of from 
ten to thirteen billions of dollars annually, such as the United 
States enjoyed in 1918, 1919, and 1920. We did not then have 
hundreds of ships, at a cost to the Government of $4,000,000,000. 
We did not occupy then the position of leadership in the world 
that came to this Nation during the eight years of Democratic 
administration and when Woodrow Wilson was President. 

In many of the discussions attending. the consideration of 
tariff bills of the past much of the discussion was limited to 
a consideration of the relative merits of free trade and pro- 
tection. The writings of political economists, such as Adam 
Smith, Saye, and John Stuart Mills, were the basis of many 
discussions, Learned arguments were submitted as to the con- 
stitutionality of measures which were confessedly for protection 
and not for revenue. The discussions were more general, per- 
haps more learned, than those which the present bill has pro- 
voked. It is sought apparently by some of those upon the other 
side of the aisle to preclude an examination and discussion of 
the various schedules and of the multitudinous items in the 
schedules. They desire that the opponents of the bill shall con- 
tent themselves with a general discussion of the measure but 
not engage in an examination of the items which are found 
within the various schedules. 

This bill, as I have indicated, because of its far-reaching ef- 
fects upon our own industrial life and upon our relations with 
all the world, calls for the minutest consideration and the fullest 
discussion. 

Senators recall that before the days of the Civil War, when 
Calhoun, Webster, and Clay, and Benton, and other great Amer- 
icans occupied seats in the Senate, constitutional questions were 
discussed, not alone for weeks, but for years. The relation of 
the States to the Federal Government was an issue vital and 
irrepressible. Who shall assert that the free and unlimited 
debate of the great constitutional questions involved was not of 
the highest importance.and benefit to the Republic? 

Weeks and months were given to the discussion of the Philip- 
pine question and to the policy which our Government entered 
upon when it took from Spain the latter’s possessions in the 
Caribbean Sea and in the Pacific Ocean. 

Where shall the ling be drawn, Mr. President? Shall we 
content ourselves with a general reference to each schedule, 
denying to Senators the right to examine each item and show 
its relation to the people and the reasons for or against the 
rates given to such item in the pending bill? If the views of 
the opponents of this bill are correct, then no more iniquitous 
measure relating to the economic and industrial welfare of the 
people was ever enacted. It is conceded by all political econo- 
mists that tariff rates do affect prices. It is conceded even by 
the proponents of this bill that its object is to keep out imports 
and to that degree prevent competition. 

The design, manifestly, of the proponents of the bill is to give 
to the domestic manufacturers and producers a market from 
which foreign competition will be driven. Obviously this means 
the maintenance of prices at higher levels, which in turn carries 
to the people heavier burdens in all commodities which they are 
compelled to purchase. Undoubtedly this bill will place upon 
the people annual burdens of billions of dollars. Who shall say 
that a measure fraught with such consequences shall not be ex- 
amined and criticized and discussed regardless of the time con- 
sumed in such examination? 

Of course, the beneficiaries of .these high schedules do not 
want discussion. The Dye Trust would be giad to keep from the 
public view the fact that it is charging extortionate prices for 
its products. The Cement Trust and the Carbide Trust and the 
Steel Trust, and the multitude of monopolistic organizations 
that are plundering the people, would be glad if their profiteer- 
ing activities could be hidden and they permitted to continue 
unscathed in their predatory careers. 

It has been charged upon this side of the Chamber that this 
bill is in the interest of trusts and monopolies and that the rates 
have been largely, if not wholly, framed by special interests and 
the beneficiaries of tariff schedtles. It is averred that there are 
giant monopolies in the United States which will be benefited by 
this measure, and that they intend to continue their monopo- 
listic course to the injury and oppression of the people. If they 
can prevent competition from abroad they have a freer field for 
exploiting the people. 

The evidences are overwhelming that in many of the indus- 
tries and business enterprises of the country monopolies exist 


and organizations and combinations have been formed and are 
now being formed in order to fix prices and to control the 
domestic market. ‘ 

The Sherman antitrust law is not being enforced, and giant 
trusts and monopolies continue, apparently unafraid of action 
being taken by the Department of Justice or the Government, 
to compel them to respect the law of supply and demand and 
the competitive theory which many of us insist must be pre- 
served in the industrial life of the people. Associations have 
been formed and are being formed embracing most of the indus- 
tries of the United States, and many of them violate the law 
and have been formed in order that competition might be 
strangled and monopoly intrenched. The Hardwood Lumber 
Co. case exposes the evils of these associations. Since that 
decision there has been some little consternation upon the part 
of some corporations who know that they have violated the law 
and that the associations with which they have affiliated are 
within the denouncement of the Sherman antitrust law. 

Mr. President, we propose to discuss this bill, not for delay 
but that its inequities may be shown to the people and with the 
hope that some of its evils may be mitigated. We could not 
believe that the Republicans were so indurated, so devoted to 
trusts and monopolies as to support all of the iniquitous sched- 
ules in this bill when their hideous deformities were exposed to 
view and when their oppressive and burdensome character, bur- 
densome to the people and oppressive to the great American 
public, were brought to their attention. 

We still have hopes that our Republican friends will repent 
and join with us in rectifying many of the evils found in this 
bill. I can assure my friend from Ohio that we will in every 
legitimate way join in expediting the consideration of this bill. 
We regret that it is receiving such unanimous support upon 
the other side of the aisle, but we propose to continue this dis- 
cussion directing attention to the items in the bill and to the 
lack of justification for the high rates which have been written 
into the various schedules, 

If this bill were passed with but perfunctory discussion the 
American people could with justice charge the minority with 
having been a party to its passage and to the betrayal of the 
people. The minority have a duty to perform, no less important 
than that of the majority. While the majority may be respon- 
sible for the policies of the Government and the legislation en- 
acted, upon the minority rest the responsibility of being faith- 
ful watchers of proposed legislation and vigilant defenders of 
the Republic and the people. It is their duty to scrutinize 
every bill, to discuss every policy, fo point out the defects in 
measures suggested, and to’-warn against evils which will flow 
from the triumph of the policies of the party in power. 

The history of enlightened nations shows that the liberties of 
the people have been preserved by the vigilance, the patriotism, 
the vitality of minorities. We assure our Republican friends 
that we shall scrutinize every measure they submit. We shall 
examine the policies which they propose, not in a captious way, 
not merely for the purpose of criticism, but with a view to the 
public welfare and to the protection of the liberties of the peo- 
ple and the safeguarding of their rights. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not desire to consume 
much time in discussing this particular amendment. I notice 
that in the same paragraph with this amendment, and immedi- 
ately preceding it, there is a tax levied upon “ sheets or plates 
composed of iron, steel, copper, nickel, or other metal with 
layers of other metal or metals imposed thereon by forging, 
hammering, rolling, or welding, 30 per cent ad valorem.” Then 
follows this amendment, “‘ thermostatic metal in sheets, plates, 
or other forms, 50 per cent ad valorem.” 

There seems to be no information whatsoever in the tariff 
hearings upon this subject. It is a new item in the bill, put in 
by the Senate committee, but I am utterly unable to see, and I 
am advised that many others who are familiar with this sub- 
ject are unable to see, any difference between thermostatic 
metal in sheets, plates, and other forms and the sheets of iron, 
steel, copper, nickel, or other metal with layers of other metal or 
metals imposed thereon by forging, which in the part of the 
paragraph immediately preceding the amendment are taxed at 
30 per cent. 

It is only a difference in name, so far as it appears to me and 
to others who have studied this question, and there would 
seem to be no justification whatever for placing a higher duty 
upon so-called thermostatic metal in sheets and plates than upon 
the sheets and plates in the portion of the bill which immedi- 
ately precedes it. 

I have here a statement with reference to this matter, which 
has been sent to me, signed by H. Boker & Co., 101 Duane Street, 
New York, which I wil! vead, as it is the only information I 
have been able to get, except from a controversy which arose 
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in the hearings between two companies who are in some way 
or other connected with this particular metal. This is what this 
gentleman says: 


This is a metal composed of a layer of nickel steel being welded on 
a layer of brass to the extent of half and half in thickness. 

It is, therefore, substantially the same ond preperee in exactly the 
same manner as the nickel-plated or brass-pla steel sheets of the pre- 
ceeding part of the same paragrap 55, lines 22-25—the o 
difference being that one refers to stee eets plated with other metal, 
such as brass, whereas thermostatic metal is nickel steel sheets contain- 
iag 35 per cent nickel plated with brass. The brass-plated steel sheets 
have been assessed with 30 per cent duty, and there is an inconsistency 
to assess the brass-plated nickel steel sheets with 50 pe cent duty by 
calling them thermostatic metal. That means that if brass-plated 
nickel steel] sheets should not be used for thermostatic purposes ed 
should pay 30 per cent duty, and if used for thermostats they pay 5 

er cent duty. With other words, it is the purpose of the sheets which 
s taxed and not the value of the article. 

There are two makers of thermostatic metal in-the United States and 
one in Germany, who originated the use of brass-plated nickel steel 
sheets in 1910. 

Excessive waste is claimed by the American manufacturers as com- 
pelling a high duty of 50 per cent or more. 


That seems to be the only reason why they say the product 
of the welding together of these two metals to make the ther- 
mostatic metal should be taxed at a higher duty than the metals 
themselves are taxed at, as I gather from reading this state- 
ment and the testimony before the committee. Let me repeat 
that. 

Excessive waste is claimed by the American manufacturers as compel- 
ling a high duty of 50 per cent or more. Why should the American 
maker have more waste than the German manufacturer? Ingenuity is 
as high in the United States as in Germany. The component material 
of chief value of the metal is nickel and brass, and both the nickel 
and the copper in the brass the Germans import from the United 
states. 

There are about 20 consumers of this metal in the United States— 


Meaning large consumers, evidently— 


and two makers. The thermostats made of this metal are used in 
heat regulators in every cooking range used by nae American house- 
wife and also in heat regulators in automobiles. The consumption is 
estimated at about 100,000 pounds per year. Fifty r cent duty 
means about 50 cents per pound, and why should this $50,000 go from 
20 thermostat makers, with the large number of ultimate consumers, 
into the hands of the two metal makers in the United States. 

Large users are: 

The Stewart Warner Speedometer Co., Chicago. 

The Connecticut Telephone & ees: Meriden, Conn. 

All other names of users can be supp led. 

It is conceded that the metal is difficult to make, but we also hear 
that the one only German manufacturer could not begin to supply all 
of American market. 

As it is proven that only the purpose or use of the metal is pro- 
tected by this 50 per cent by fhe name of thermostatic metal, what 
situation ‘s liable to arise if a totally different metal of different com- 
position but suitable for thermostat should ever be invented, a metal 
which these two American manufacturers are not even making? By 
virtue of such a new metal being suitable for thermostat it would 
have to pay 50 per cent a. 

On the other hand, by defining now exactly what thermostatic metal 
is composed of, namely, half brass and half 35 per cent nickel steel 
welded together and then rolled out, it will be shown that there is no 
logic in a 30 per cent duty in one and a 50 per cent duty in the 
other, especially as nickel is imported from the United States to 
Germany. 

It seems to be an article in pretty general use in this country. 
It seems to be composed of two metals welded together, which 
are taxed at 30 per cent, and taxed at that not only when they 
are separate but taxed at 30 per cent when they are rolled to- 
gether, just as these metals are to make a thermostat. A 
thermostat is nothing in the world but two of these metals 
welded together. If you weld them together and call them any- 
thing but a thermostat, they pay 30 per cent. If you weld them 
together and make a thermostat, they pay 50 per cent. The 
justification is that in the process of welding for the purpose of 
making this index to temperature, as I understand it, there is 
likely to be considerable waste, and because of that waste 
there ought to be a differentiation in these taxes between 30 
and 50 per cent on identically the same material. 

This gentleman from whom I have read makes the statement 
that there is no reason why there should be any greater waste 
in the American factory than in the German factory, and he 
makes the further statement that all of the materials out of 
which this instrument is made by the sole German producer of 
it have to be imported from the United States. Is not that a 
very remarkable situation? They are asking a duty of 50 per 
cent upon an instrument made by the welding of two metals, 
which are taxed in the section before, when they are ‘welded, 
at 30 per cent, because, and only because, it is alleged that the 
American producer is liable to great waste without any evidence 
to show that the German producer—there are two factories in 
this country and one in Germany—is not liable to the same 
waste and even a greater waste. Then to that we add the fact 
that the American producer has his material right at hand. 
The American produces both of the metals that make this 
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product, while the German has neither and he must buy his faw 
materials in this country. 

I do not desire to say anything more about it. Senators on 
the other side may desire under the circumstances to put this 
duty upon it. Of course, if th arguments and these facts do 
not appeal to them, I feel that argument and no facts would 
deter them from carrying out their purpose to impose this duty 
for the special benefit and profit of two American producers, 
ignoring the interests and the rights of the millions of people 
in this country who use the product. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, it is perfectly true 
that this tariff is not imposed for the benefit of H. Boker & 
Co., importers of these goods, who have written the brief from 
which the Senator has just been reading. It was imposed to 
protect a war industry created during the war. 

The Senator from North Carolina has said that there was no 
information concerning this metal that he was able to find. In 
the tariff hearings on page 1795—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
put those words in my mouth. I said there was no informa- 
tion in the Tariff Summary. I said there were, however, 
statements about it in the hearings. 

. Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am reading from the tariff hear- 
ngs. 

Mr. SIMMONS, 
Information. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Very well; I apologize to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. If he had read the tariff hearings, 
he would have found that Mr. George F. Hurd, representing the 
H. A. Wilson Co., testified in regard to this matter as follows: 

This metal is a scientific instrument and it goes into finished prod- 
ucts which are scientific instruments. The metal must be very care- 
— selected so as to be of uniform consistency; it must be of 
uniform thickness; and the welding must be uniform throughout the 
entire surfaces in contact. If not, this metal, which comes out in a 
sheet approximately 6 feet long and several inches wide, will not 
be suitable for the purposes for which it is intended. From it are 
made, for example, several hundred of these little parts there [indi- 


cating] and they must all operate exactly alike under the same tem- 
perature conditions. 

Some very fine and delicate instruments are made from this metal 
and a variation in distortion of one sixty-fourth of an inch will 
result in a difference in temperature of an oven of 50°. It must be 
made with extreme exactness. 


Now, may I call the attention of the Senator from North 
Carolina to this statement. The Senator spoke of the simi- 
larity of this metal to the other metals in the schedule. This 
statement is made by a manufacturer: 


Neither in the method of manufacture nor in the materials used 
nor in the function of the product 1s our product in any way similar 
to those metals described in section 309. 


In the brief filed by Mr. Hurd, representing this manufac- 
turing concern in Newark, he gave this explanation of thermo- 
static metal: 


Thermostatic metal is a combination of two metals in the form of 
either a sheet or strip, the metals used having widely different coeffi- 
cients of expansion; that is to say, one of the metals must have the 
property of expanding to a great degree when heated and the other 
metal of expanding when beated only slightly if at all. 

* 7 * ~ s * & 

Thermostatic metal is used as an oven indicator. The thermostatic 
metal used in this device was in the form of a coil which when heated 
over a burning match changes its form with uniform action so as to 
register upon the dial of the instrument the temperature thus produced 
in the metal. The second of the devices shown to the committee was a 
desk thermometer operated also by a coil of thermostatic metal for the 
same purpose and with the same result. The third device exhibited to 
the committee was a Westinghouse apparatus used to cut off the cur- 
rent from an electric oven at any desired temperature in the oven. 


Mr. President, the committee ascertained that the manufac- 
turing processes of this metal are extremely difficult, demanding 
the closest attention of the artisan, and that they are very 
intricate. Prior to the war all the thermostatic metal which 
was used in this country was manufactured in Germany. I 
now read further from the brief of the H. A. Wilson Co., who, 
during the war, manufactured this metal: 


In 1914 the Pronie of the United States were subjected to real incon- 
venience, even hardship, because of the loss of the sole source of supply 
of a material essential in the operation of necessities of living in ordi- 
nary use. The H. A. Wilson Co. undertook thé study of the art of 
manufacture of this material. For more than five years this study 
was pursued with diligence and at great expense. The company has 
mastered the art of production of thermostatic metal of highest qual- 
ity and in commercial quantities and has become an established and 
known source of ery with a ca or to fulfill American requirements 
of the’ metal. C of manufacture in the United States are approxi- 
mately two and one-half times the costs of manufacture in Germany, 
and the German manufacturer will forthwith lay down his product in 
American ports at a price which will reflect this relation of compara- 
tive costs. The American manufacturer can not survive such competi- 
tion, and unless the American manufacturer is given substantially the 
protection uested by the Wilson Co. the industry of the manufacturer 
of thermostatic metal in the United States must die. 


I meant the Tariff Commission Summary of 
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he committee sent one of the Tariff Commission experts to 
the Wilson factory, and I have here the report, which clearly 
shows that 50 per cent ad valorem duty will only protect the 
difference in cost of this article as between Germany and here. 
I shall not read the entire bri@ ‘The cost in Germany is $1.40. 
The manufactured costs here are $3.58. I ask that the Tariff 
Commission’s report may be printed in the Racorp without. 
reading. 

This is not a large industry, but thermostatic metal is a dis- 
tinct product. It is an intricate process. It requires great skill. 
If it is to be protected at all it is entitled to a separate classifica- 
tion. The uses of the metal the Senator from North Carolina 
knows. It is used as a thermostat to register heat, changes of 
heat, varying temperatures, If the industry is to be maintained, 
if it is worth maintaining and keeping alive in this country, this 
duty is a proper one. If it is not, of course the Senate can reject 
the amendment. 

The Wilson Co. undertook to manufacture this product during 
the war. They are an old and reputable concern, Not only did 
they give the country the product which they needed, but they 
threw open their laboratories for experimentation on this and 
other metals in an effort to establish the industry in this country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator stated the cost of 
production was three dollars and some cents a pound. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Three dollars and fifty-eight cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the price at which this product is 
sold by the Wilson Co.? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Wilson Co. sold it at $3.50 a 
pound and in smaller lots at $6.50 a pound, but I think the brief 
states it was $3.50. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator know whether the Wilson 
Co. retail the product or sell to jobbers at $6 a pound? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will just read the brief to the 
Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not care to have that done, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will not the Senator from New Jersey 
have the brief read at the desk? If he is going to put it in the 
Recorp, let us have it read. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not care to take up the time if the 
Senator will just answer my inquiry. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to have it read, if the 
Senator does not object. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 
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Subsidiaries at lower d's. Several of these contracts were taken 
over by the Wilson . from the Genernl Plectric when the latter 
company ceased to manufacture the metal. Among the records investi- 
gated the minimum price was apparently $2.77 per pound net, and based 
On sales records amounting to 26,207 pounds of metal. The average 
net price received 8 the Wilson Co. was §2.91 = yous, 

Sti of the invoices =< > ied ane H. it “ & Co.» the pole 
importer o eting metal, show mportation only one sma 
lot of theraiogtntic metal since the war. The landed cost of this small 
lot was $1.26 without eee the duty of 15 per cent under the act 
of 1913, which brings the to $1.44 per pound. The imported metal 
was held tentatively at $2.50, but no sales had been made up to ln®t 


Another feature that might be taken into consideration, although 
not bearing directly upon tariff problem, is the large amount of 
research work carried on by the Wilson Co. in the development and 
standardization of heat require and other equipment in which their 
metal may be employed. fle some of the largest concerns are able 
to maintain extensive laboratories, many of the smaller firms receive 
a t deal of he’ ere their x ct from the research labora- 

es maintained by the Witson . These laboratories, however, 

are of service more in developing new devices and can not be gon- 

as ice laboratories which would rantee the use of the 

Wilson Co.’s metal, after the manufacture of any special article has 
become standardized, if cheaper metal were easily obtainable, 

Respectfully submitted. 





















Wm. Bungess. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I merely wish to say a 
word in reference to this amendment. I hesitate to say any- 
thing on the subject, because I am not familiar with the manu- 
facture of this particular metal, and my information about it 
is very slight. Therefore I hesitate to discuss the question 
at all. 

The feature that strikes me in this case—and it has come to 
my attention in the case of many of the increases of duty on 
metals—is that the information that comes to Congress about 
this particular matter comes from the man who is interested. 
I do not make that statement in any way to reflect upen the 
man who is interested; I have no doubt that the gentlemen 
engaged in the manufacture of ‘this metal are honorable, high- 
class men; but we know that the human equation affects us all. 
A man who belongs to that faith of economics which believes 
in a protective tariff has but one step to take to believe that 
he is entitled to the American market against all competition. 
When he reaches that viewpoint, his only idea is to have the 
tariff high enough to prevent competition from any source. 

This metal is a very important item in American economics. 
Its use will grow and develop in the homes and the factories 
in the future. It is of vital importance. As I heard read the 
statement coming from the Tariff Commission, it clearly indi- 
cates that this is practically an experimental plant, although 
it is engaged in actual business and is now producing for the 
market. The report states that it is the smallest possible plant 
that could be worked. The report also says that one of the 
great items of cost involved is the overhead. 

The report also states that there have been practically no 
importations except of one small lot. I think this is very 
slight testimony on which to impose a tax on the American 
people of 50 per cent on the import price. The report indicated 
that the cost of production is $3.78, but included in that are 
large engineer charges, for which apology is made in view of the 
small size of the plant, and also a great overhead charge, which, 
of course, will be eliminated in the event of the growth of the 
plant; but the report_showed the present average price to be in 
the neighborhood of $2.91. We are going to have a 50 per cent 
talk on that imposed on the American people; and it is going 
to be done solely on the say so or on information that comes to 
this committee from the preducers of this metal. The men who 
are engaged in the business want this tax for their benefit, and 
they are going to get it because they want it. 

Mr. President, I am not in favor of levying taxes in that 
way. This is a new commodity. I do not mean to say at all 
that a tax at the customhouse may not be justified, provided it 
is so levied that it does not destroy competition and foster 
monopoly behind the tariff wall; but I do say that we are very 
reckless in our treatment of the American people when we pro- 
pose to say to gentlemen, no matter how honest or how high they 
may stand as business men, that they may come to Congress 
and tell us what tax they are entitled for their benefit to levy 
on the American people. 

The report which has been submitted indicates that this 
operation has been going on for five years. Five years carries 
us back to the time just before the entry of the United States 
into the war. Mr. President, against the figures that are given 
here I wish to call attention to the fact that these gentlemen 
invested their money, their time, their patience, their brains, 
and their energies in the production of this material under a 15 
per cent tax five years ago, when they had no assurance what- 
ever that a Republican Congress was going to be elected or that 

































Freravary 16, 1922. 
PERSONAL MEMORANDUM FOR HON. JOSEPH 8S. FRELINGHUYSEN IN RE 
THERMOSTATIC METAL, 

An engineer of the United States Tariff Commission visited the fac- 
tory as well as the laboratories and offices of the H. A. Wilson Co., in 
Newark, N. J., last fall. While it is extremely difficult to make any 
positive statements as regards actual costs of production the commis- 
sion’s engineer was convinced of the substantial accuracy of the Wilson 
Co.’s estimate of $3.78 per pound as the actual cost of producing their 
metal during the first six months of 1921. This seemingly high cost 
includes about 90 cents engineering and technical supervision which, 
on the basis of a necessarily small production, does not seem excessive. 
Selling expense to the amount of §0.34 is also included in this esti- 
mate. The matter of waste of raw material was investigated with some 
care, and in view of the nature of the processes, considerable losses 
may be considered ag absolutely necessary. Among the chief items 
may be mentioned the planing of faces of each of the dissimilar metals 
s0 as to prepare an absolutely perfect joint. The waste from these 
operations is recoverable and may be remelted. A, more serious item 
inherent to the process is the loss of the short ends of strips. ‘These 
are practically valueless, as they consist of varying proportions of the 
constitvent metals. In any event the total raw material cost, including 
ali waste, normally amounts to only about 80 cents pound of fin- 
ished metal. This figure includes a certain amount of wasteage owing 
to accidents, ete, 

The salaries and wages paid by the Wilson Co. were not excessive 
as compared to those received by similarly qualified employers in other 
Newark industries. The itabor cost is naturally unusually bigh in 
view of the comparatively smal quantities of material produced, 

The equipment’is ample for the greduction of several times the 
probable American requirements of this metal, but it is doubtful if a 
plant could have been designed for economical operation on a much 
smaller scale. It is possible that later some sort of by-product or 
joint product might be developed whose manufacture in the same plant 
would reduce the overhead and supervision and also permit the em- 
ployment of workmengon the same fob day after =~ rather than have 
them change from one job to another as the material is carried through 
the various stages of production. 

The character of Wilson Co.’s material is apparently better than 
that imported, and at every stage great care is taken insure uni- 
formity, thereby materially adding to the cost of the material but 
unquestionably resulting in a better product and one which does not 
require excessive calibration and pc pescunaat when put to its final use. 

ae te suspicion found in certain quarters as to the prices charged. 
by the Wilson Co., a careful study was made of the sales books. 1 
evidence is practically conclusive that the Wilson Co. has charged 
$8.50 a pound on all lots of 100 pounds or less, in soMe cases on 
very small lots receiving as much as $6.50 per pound. Under new 
orders on lots of 100 pounds or more unts ef 5 per cent and & 
oe cent are allowed, —— the net price $3.10. Large deliveries, 
10wever, have been made under contracts entered into some time ago, 
especially with the Stewart Warner Co. and General Motors and Tes 
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a Republican Congress was going to give them a duty of 50 per 
cent. One statement may be balanced against the other; but 
that is the fact. They felt that they were capable of entering 
upon the manufacture of this product and of manufacturing it 
successfully for themselves and the country under a tariff duty 
of 15 per cent, or they would not have put their money, their 
time, and their energies into the enterprise. So far as they 
knew five years ago they would continue to operate under a 
tariff of 15 per cent, and yet they were willing to risk their 
future under that condition. I say that that is a pretty good 
indication that they were not in any danger of being wiped off 
of the map as producers if they, on their own judgment, were 
willing to take that risk at that time. 

Of course, I realize that the disturbed conditions of the ex- 
change market at the present time may make conditions fluc- 
tuate to some extent; but that will not last forever; in fact, it 
is being rapidly improved to-day, and the ink will not be dry 
on this bill before the German,mark will probably become 
stabilized at some price and then reflect itself in the markets of 
the world on the basis of its gold value, whatever that may be. 
So I can not understand why, merely on the statement of one 
interested firm, the committee should propose to put a tax of 50 
per cent on the American people. That is the case as it stands 
before the Senate. If we are going to put a tax on, I think we 
ought to have more information not only as to what it costs here 
but what the actual cost is abroad, or we ought to let the duty 
remain where it is and try it out. That is not the destruction 
of the American manufacturer. 

I only say this much ut this time to show the reckless manner 
in which this bill has been manufactured, for it is a manufac- 
tured bill; it is a bill that has been written, to a large extent, 
on information furnished by interested parties who desire to 
use the power of taxation that belongs to the American people 
in their own interest. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it will be remembered that on 
June 2 there was an article in the New York World which dealt 
with the cotton schedule, especially with manufacture-of cotton. 
That article went on to say that our former colleague, Mr. Lip- 
pitt, had been here in the guise of a lobbyist—the World desig- 
nated him as a superlobbyist—with a view of securing the high- 
est possible duties on the manufactures of cotton. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we know that eur former colleague, ex-Senator Lippitt, 
is engaged in the manufacture of cotton goods; indeed, he is 
one of the most if not the most extensively.engaged in the 
manufactures of cotton of anybody I know at this time; of that I 
make no complaint ; but while our former colleague was here urg- 
ing the highest possible rate on the manufactures of cotton, which 
would directly benefit his pocketbook—I doubt the propriety 
and I doubt the ethics of a man coming here, having once been 
a Senator, and having entrée to the Chamber; I do not assert 
that hé came into the Chamber, though it would not be offensive 
to me if he did, because our personal relations were always 
pleasant—but I call attention to the circumstance that he was 
here interviewing Members with a view of increasing schedules 
and that he himself would directly, financially, profit by an 
increase of those schedules; and at the same time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the same hour, at the same place, with the patience of 
and the industry of a bee, he was working with his by 
no means small ability to put long-staple cotton on the free 
list. 

Think of that, Senators! I may have_something later to say 
as to my views of a protectionist who will come here and labor 
zealously to put the manufacturers of cotton under a high duty 
and at the same time seek to put the raw material which he 
uses on the free list. Mark you now, Mr. Lippitt is engaged in 
the manufacture of what we call luxurious cloth, and he justi- 
fies in an article in the papers this morning, or attempts to jus- 
tify, his attitude on the ground that he is largely engaged in the 
manufacture of luxurious cloth, which can stand a high duty. 
But, Mr. President, the long-staple Pima cotton is the cotton 
which makes the luxurious cloth; and if there be anything, 
according to the protective theory, that could stand a high 
tariff, it would be that long-staple cotton which makes the lux- 
urious cloth. 

So here we have an ex-Senator coming here and working 
patiently to increase the tariff schedules on the article which 
he is manufacturing, and at the same time, with a like industry 
and a like patience, he is working with his knowledge and skill 
to place his raw material upon the free list. It is that against 
which I inveigh. It can not be defended as a policy of gov- 
ernment, 

I am told, but I do not believe it—I do not believe that the 
Finance Committee would do such a thing—that Mr. Lippitt 
was permitted to come before that committee, that the door was 
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closed, that no invitation was given or extended to the growers 
of long-staple cotton, but that the manufacturers, the ones en- 
gaged in the manufacture of long-staple cotton, were permitted 
a come before that committee. I do not believe any such 
story. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator knows that it is not 
true, does he not? 

Mr. ASHURST. I can not believe that that is true. 

: fo, ee The Senator knows that it is net true, does 

e no 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not a member of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the Senator does know it, because the 
Senator knows that the representatives of the long-staple cot- 
ton growers in Arizona appeared before the committee, and 
were given all the time that they wanted, and put in a brief 
after the hearings, and the Senator himself came before the 
committee and the committee listened to what the Senator said 
in relation to a duty on long-staple cotton, and the committee 
gave a duty upon long-staple cotton. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not quarreling about that. I now 
thank the Senator from Utah and each and every member of 
that committee for extending an opportunity and giving all 
the time they wished to the growers of cotton to present their 
case; and it was well presented. The governor of the State 
and the editor of one of our largest journals made excellent 
arguments, and in the best way that I could I presented my 
view; but the story is going the rounds that after the hear- 
ings were closed, some days later, that ex-Senator Lippitt 
was permitted to go in, after the bill had been ordered reported, 
and make an argument before the committee. Now, I do not 
believe that. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not true. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am glad to hear that. 
believed it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, but if the Senator will take up 
the bill and study the bill he must then finally conclude that, 
no matter how often ex-Senator Lippitt appeared before the 
committee, he did not have very much inflyence upon the com- 
mittee in changing the rates. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will say that that is true. I know that 
Mr. Lippitt tried to influence the committee, and I think the 
Senator—I will not ask him to say, because the Senator need noi 
submit to anybody’s cross-examination—but I assert that Mr. 
Lippitt attempted, in a proper way, of course, to influence the 
committee and try to get this gotton on the free list, and at 
the same time was arguing with the committee that his prod- 
uct—this luxurious cloth that he is manufacturing—ought to 
have the highest possible duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. In justice to ex-Senator Lippitt, I simply want 
to say that he did say that if the long-staple cotton had a duty 
upon it, then he insisted that a compensatory duty should be 
placed upon the cotton goods made from it; and I know the 
Senator from Arizona will say that is right. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not arguing that side of the question. 
I object to any man’s ethics who argues in one breath for a 
high duty on his manufactured goods and for free trade on 
his raw material in the same breath. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, notwithstanding the fact 
of the great influence of former Senator Lippitt, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he insisted before the committee that the 
long-staple cotton, or Pima cotton, produced in Arizona could 
not be used at all for the purposes for which they used a 
certain quality of the long-staple cotton from Egypt, neverthe- 
less the committee did give a duty of 7 cents per pound upon 
the long-staple cotton for the purpose at least of partially pro- 
tecting the industry of Arizona. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to return for a moment to the 
particular amendment under consideration. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] states that 
this new industry sprang into existence during the operation 
of a tariff law that gave a duty of only 15 per cent. The 
Senator is mistaken there. This industry sprang into existence 
when there was practically an embargo, due to the war. That 
is bigger than any duty that the committee has ever thought 
of imposing. It has grown and developed under an embargo 
during the war. The only question now is, What rate of duty 
ought to be sufficient to sustain that industry in the United 
States? I agree with the Senator from Alabama that there 
was not a great deal of testimony on this subject, and not 
very much information to guide us as to just what rate would 
be protective; but, taking all matters into consideration, the 
committee came to the conclusion that a protection of 50 per 
cent would be about right. 


I-could not have 
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the. Underweod bill, and 1 think he had about as much infor- 
mation. about it then, as he has now, and that neither of us 
has. a great deal. of information. abeut the exact cost, either 
abroad or at home. I think that, taking into consideration 
the limited use of the product, taking into. consideration the 
difference in the cost of labor in the two countries in which 
it is produced, taking into. censideration the faet that the 
raw material can be purchased abroad as cheaply as it ean 
be purchased here, and that it can be manufactured with 
labor the cost. of which ranges from one-sixth to one-tenth of 
the cost. on this side of the water, a 50 per cent duty is not 
excessive. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I move to strike out “50.” 
and insert “30,” so as to read “30 per cent.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Reavinc CLERK. Qn page 56, line 1, it is proposed to 
strike out 50,” and in lieu thereof to insert. “ 30.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from North 
Carolina to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is upon 
the amendment proposed by the committee, 

The amendment was agreed. to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like te return now 
to paragraph 331, page 65. There are two amendments which I 
will propose as committee amendments to the committee amend- 
ents. 

On line 16, page 65, on. behalf of the committee I move to strike 
out “30” and in lieu thereof to insert “15.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 65, line 16, in lieu of the 
amount proposed by the committee, it is proposed to insert “ 15,” 
so that it will read: 

Cut tacks and brads, hobnails and cut nails, of iron or steel, not 
exceeding 2 inches in length, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES. ef New Mexico. Mr. President, ef course I realize 
that this is a eensiderable reduction, but I just want to call 
attention to the fact that at the present time these nails and 
spikes are on the free list, and there is no indication, as far as 
1 ean learn, that the industry is being injured by any impor- 
tations. The exports very greatly exeeed the imports. In 1914 
the demestie production was 740,436 kegs of 100 pounds each, 
and the imports were only 1,428 kegs. The experts were 
101,360 kegs. We were exporting about ene hundred times as 
much as was being imported, and we were producing about seven 
hundred times as much as was being imported. Since the war 
it has kept up in relative proportion. In 1921 we imperted only 
923 kegs, and we exported 24,512 kegs. 

L really can not see why there sheuld be any duty on these 
nails. I just wanted to present. the situation. Yesterday we 
heard a good deal about the determination om the part of the 
proponents of this bill to explain the bill apd defend it, I 
should like to know whether there is any defense to. this, I 
presume that I could not move to put this item on the free list 
at this time, where it has been. With it on the free list, the 
industry has prospered; it has grown great and streng without 
any duty, and I do not know of anyone whe proffers any defense 
for putting it upon the dutiable list at this time. 

I think I shall not offer an amendment, but when the bill 
gets into the Senate, out of the Committee of the Whole; or 
when we come to reconsider this, I shall move to put it on the 
free list. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the committee believed 
fer a single moment that the importations would not increase 
if this were left upon the free list but would remain as they 
are now it would do as it would have done in a great many 
instances—leave it on’ the free list. There are reasons why 
there are very little importations at the present time; but, as 
has been stated, this bill has to be formulated as nearly as 
possible with a view of what we may reasonably expect in the 
near future. 

We have increased the duty on Swedish iron in the bill 
nearly a cent a pound, and that. would add. somewhat to the 
cest of nails. The conditions may change very materially when 
we make even the little difference in the duty of nearly a cent 
a pound upon the material out of which they are made and 
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then allow the nail itself to come in. free in the ferm of a 
nail; but it is eut down here to a very lew figure, 15. per cent 
ad. valorem. 

Mr. JONBS. of New Mexico. May I inquire if the Senator 
Poe that. these nails are made out of imported Swedish 
ron 

Mr. McCUMBER. The tacks themselves are not; but we have 
in this same paragraph horseshee nails and other matters 
bearing practically the same duty, and I did not have that par- 
ticularly in mind; but we have duties. upon the steel of which 
all of these articles are manufactured. 

I am not looking for any impertations of the ordinary steel; 
but taking into consideration, as I have stated, the difference 
between the wages at home and abroad and making allowance 
for the fact that the raw material cests about the same in 
one country as it does in another, L think we cam foresee a con- 
dition, if there is no protection, in which there will be a vast 
increase in the importations. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I inquire of the Senator 
from what country he is anticipating the imports might come? 

Mr. McCUMBER. From every country which can make these 
nails, from every eountry which produces iron and steel 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator does not believe 
that they are producing iron and steel more cheaply in any 
other country now than in the United States? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think they can produce it for these 
purposes about as cheaply as we can im the United States, 
and when they come to convert it into these little articles, they 
can convert it much more cheaply than we can in the United 
States. 

Mr. JONES of- New Mexico. Of course, the Senator from 
North Dakota can express his thoughts on the subject, but all 
of the evidence, so far as I have been able to ascertain, is to the 
effect that we not only produce these things in this, ceuntry 
as cheaply as they do anywhere else in the world, but we are 
producing them more cheaply than they are anywhere. else in 
the world. We are exporting large quantities. The imports 
are merely nominal.- Deubtless some particular nail to which 
somebody somewhere teok a fancy is brought in, but when you 
begin to consider the industry, it is childish, it seems. to me, to 
talk about any fear of eempetition from amy country in such 
items and to refer to Swedish ore going into the nuts and 
belts and rivets and things of that sert is wholly beside the 
fact. 

Swedish ore is imported, and Swedish. steel is imported, only 
for the very finest grades of tool steel, and none of it goes into 
sueh common commodities as this. We are shipping these 
things all over the world, competing with everybody. But, of 
course, Senators may think that some. time in the future some 
country may spring up somewhere, or be discovered, probably 
near the Nerth Pele, where they will find a lot ef these nails 
already manufactured and bring them in as ballast. They may 
conjure up such fears as that, but, so far as the facts are known, 
there is no reason for fear. 

I betieve I shall ask for the yeas and nays om the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to say a few 
words before the vote is taken. I dislike te delay the Senator 
on questions of this kind, but I knew of no other way in which 
the American people can find out what is being done to them 
by this bill except by the explanation of those who are opposed 
to it. 

I fear very much that the country is, about to suffer at the 
hands. of the committee, which has a case of nervous prostration 
over foreign importations. We find no: facts to justify these 
enormous raises of rates on ordinary cammodities we know all 
about. We find neo statement of facts on which to base the 
change, but the chairman of the committee, in his kindly and 
persuasive voiee, repeatedly says to us that, of course, he 
realizes that if he had to depend on the extent of the ecommerce 
in the commodities in the past he would in many cases leave 
them. on the free list, where they are new, but he has reason to 
expect, and the committee has reason to expect, that great im- 
portations in the immediate future are going to flow into 
America, and American industry is going to be overwhelmed ; 
and. that.is all we can get.out. of him. 

This particular item is. net ene of the American production 
which has grown out of war conditions. Its status has existed 
for the last 25 years,or more. In 1912, when the present law 
was originally drafted, although it. did not become a Iaw until 
1913, the matter of these nails was very carefully investigated, 
and it. was, shown. beyond any question of a doubt that the 
American manufacturer of nails was mere than able te. compete 
with any competitor whatever along all lines of competition. 
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In the first place, both of these nails are machinemade. They 
are made by throwing a piece of steel into a machine and let- 
ting the machine do all the rest, even putting them into the keg 
ready for shipment. The element of human labor is at the very 
minimum, The wage cost amounts practically to nothing, and 
everybody knows that the American production, through Ameri- 
can machines, is unequaled in all the world. 

The Senator has spoken. about. Swedish iron. Not enough 
Swedish iron comes into this country to enter into the manufac- 
ture of 10 per cent of the nails made in America. More than 
that, it is not used for this purpose. These nails are made out 
of ordinary American iron and steel, and always have been. 
Further than that, as I have repeatedly said, they are the part 
of the product which build the American home. 

Wight or nine years ago the Congress made an effort to reduce 
the cost of the building of American homes, so far as the cus- 
toms costs were concerned; but this committee step by step is 
wiping out whatever advantages were gained. It is true they 
have not taken rough lumber off the free list, but they have in- 
creased the rates on other lumber. Pretty nearly everything 
that went into the home they have raised the taxes on, and now 
nails, which must build the houses, mend the fences, erect the 
barns, shoe the horses of the American farmer, are to be put 
back on the tax list, without any justification at all except a 
case of nervous prostration, political or otherwise, where the 
patient imagines that something is going to happen that has 
never happened and could not happen, because there is no 
labor cost in this country. The raw material cost is no dif- 
ferent, but if it were different it would be infinitesimal in 
the final cost, and the ocean transportation affords so much pro- 
tection on these articles that practically none come in. 

I think the Senator from New Mexico is correct in his state- 
ment that there is no reason why we should offer amendments 
to reduce the rates now fixed. Under the rule of the Senate we 
can not make the proposal which ought to be made, that these 
nails should go back on the free list, where they are under the 
present law. So I do not intend to resist these rates now, except 
to vote against them; but I hope, when the opportunity comes 
for this side of the Chamber to propose its amendments, that 
the Senator from New Mexico will follow the suggestion he has 
just made and move to put this entire bracket on the free list, 
where it belongs. 

In the meanwhile, as we have it up, I want the Recorp to 
disclose the recent history regarding this article. The record 
for 1921 is only for 9 months, but in the average it does not ma- 
terially differ from 1920; and I will take 1920, as the figures 
are for the whole year. 

In 1920 the production of cut nails and spikes was 844,583 
kegs, of 100 pounds each. The imports were 13,316 kegs, of 100 
pounds each. There were 13,000 kegs imported, as against 
844.583 produced. 

Mr. President, that is conclusive. It did not amount even 
to an interesting competition. At the same time, as the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico has pointed out, the exports for 1920 
amounted to 8,642,668 pounds or to 86,426 kegs which were ex- 
ported into the open market of the world. When we come down 
to horseshoe nails I can not give the production because the 
figures are not here. In wire staples in 1920 the census figures 
were separated from those of wire tacks and brads, and the 
1919 output was shown as 68,221,300 pounds. The inyports for 
that year amounted to 6,830 pounds, the next year to 129,000 
pounds, and for 9 months of 1921 to 105 pounds. This clearly 
shows that there were no importations which at all threatened 
or endangered American production. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, as the Senator knows, the best 
quality of horseshoe nails are made of Swedish iron, which is 
imported, and which bears a tax of 0.6 of a cent per pound. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator means under this bill? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. It places the horseshoe nail on a differ- 
ent plane from the cut nail. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The fact that they are made out of im- 
ported iron—there may be a few of them—does not apply to the 
great bulk of the horseshoe nails used in America. 

Mr. McLEAN. The best. nails are made of imported iron. 
They are all included in this paragraph. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Those are for people who have high- 
class horses, but I am talking about the thing the common man 
in America pays for. 

Mr. McLEAN. There is some competition. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think it is absolutely a joke, a posi- 
tive joke, for the Republican Party to go before the country 
and say that we tax the raw material coming from abroad and 
therefore we have to take articles off the free list and put a 


tax on them for the American people to pay. An argument 
of that kind does not stand in reason. - 

Mr. McLHAN. With reference to horseshoe nails, I will say 
to the Senator that there are some importations.. Canada 
puts an ad valorem duty of 35 per cent and a specific duty of 
24 cents on horseshoe nails. That would make about 7 cents 
a pound that the American would have to pay to get his horse- 
shoe nails into Canada. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And that clearly demonstrates that we 
are making them cheaper than Canada, and that Canada is 
afraid of our products, because Canada has put a duty on our 
products to keep them from coming in there. I can not follow 
the logic of that argument. 

Mr. McLEAN. If we can sell them so much cheaper than 
Canada, then we ought to be able te sell good nails that much 
cheaper, which, of course, we can not do. They come free into 
this country. They do import some into this country, and 
there is no question about that. If it be true that we manufac- 
ture such enormous quantities in this country and there is 
such an undue and keen competition in these nails, the Sen- 
ator must admit that the tariff can not affect the price, 
that the price is entirely controlled by the domestic compe- 
tition, and if anybody wants to import those nails into this 
country he must fix his price to meet the domestic price, so 
that no harm is done to amyone. However, there are some 
importations. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly, and we might say, “ Very 
well, we will put a tariff on water. No water can be imported 
into this country and therefore we will tax water.” I think 
the argument would be unnecessary to the American people to 
say that it is necessary to protect water. 

The Senator admits himself that none of these nails can 
come in, so therefore we will tax them. I will tell you why I 
do not want the tax 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not admit that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
that. 

Mr. McLEAN. There are importations. They are imported 
from Canada and the importations will increase. There are 
some importations from Norway and some fram Sweden in re- 
cent months, so I am informed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, there are a few. 

Mr. McLBAN. All I say is that the importations which do 
come in must meet the domestic price. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There are some importations, no doubt. 
In 1920 there were 129,000 pounds. 

Mr. McLBAN. The suggestion that we might as well put a 
tariff on water is hardly analogous to the situation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, let us look at it. I want to be 
fair with the Senator. I do not mean to reflect on the com- 
mittee or say anything that would be offensive to them or hurt 
their feelings, but I do think this proposition is just as absurd 
as to levy a tax on water. There were 68,000 pounds of wire 
staples, under the paragraph in which horseshoe nails come, 
produced in 1919. In that year there were only 6,830 
pounds imported. In nine months of 1921 there were only 
105 pounds imported, and those came in somewhere along the 
border. 

They can not import horseshoe nails. There may be a few 
of them made out of Swedish iron for high-class horses. The 
great bulk of horseshoe nails in America are made out of Amer- 
ican iron and have been from the very beginning. But for the 
Senator to come in here now and say, “ This iron can come in 
free and untaxed, but we concluded we would put a tax on it, 
and therefore we must tax everything else that might possibly 
be made out of Swedish iron,” is carrying the argument, I say, 
to the point of absurdity. 

Mr. McLHAN. That is the very reason why these special 
nails should pay a tax. If we do not import any other variety 
than these which are used on the valuable horses, is, there 
any reason why they should not pay a duty of 14 cents a 
pound? i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If you will say that all nails imported 
into this country which are made out of Swedish iron shall 
bear this tax, I shall not object, because, although I think it is 
wrong in principle, the American people would be saved from the 
hands of the committee to such a great extent that I think we 
could make the sacrifice of allowing you to protect Swedish 
iron. But you do not do that. In order to keep out a few 
horseshoe nails made out of Swedish iron, which you say may 
eompete with high-class nails made here, you levy this tax on 
all nails. 

Of course you say that it can not hurt anybody and will not 
raise the price, but here is where the difficulty comes: I do not 


There are importations. 
I assume the Senator’s argument meant 
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The manufacture of cut nails is a declining industry in the United 
States. In 1904 1,311,549 kegs of 100 pounds each, valued at 
$2,394,180, were made in the rolling mills of the country. The pro- 
duction in 1909 was approximately 300,000 ‘kegs ‘less, and In 1914 it 
had declined to 740,436 kegs, valued at $1,469,780. To this may, be 
added the value of the product of establishments other than rolling 
mills, ‘$1,752,394, making a totdl of $3,222,174. "The decline in the 

roduction of the cut nail represents the decline in its use, due to the 
ncreasing use of the wire nail. 


After giving the precesses of manufacture showing that they 
are made altogether by machinery, we find the statement re- 
garding the American production and ‘the percentage of the 
American production used in consumption. Here is what is 
said regarding exports: 


Exports: The percentage of the production exported has varied 
from 21.3 per cent in 1912 to 12.2 per cent in 1915. The bulk of 
this export normally goes to North and South America. In the 
fiscal year 1913 Europe took only 279 kegs, while in 1916 it im- 
ported from the United States 12,805 kegs, 13 per cent of the total 
export. In 1919 the amount was 3,356 kegs, or 5 per cent of the 
total export. 


Here is what is said about imports: 


Imports have been small, varying from 51 to 1,428 kegs, 1909-1916, 
and never amounting to over 0.2 of the production, The revenue under 
the act of 1909 averaged slightly over $100 per year, collected on a 
eee duty equivalent to 14.7 per cent on the total import under 

he act. 

In 1910 the price of cut nails per 100-pound keg at Philadelphia was 
$2.10. The following years show a lower price, the lowest being $1.90, 
reached in 1914. Prices increased after this year until adjusted by the 
Government at $4 per ‘keg. 
was raised to $5. 


For the last quarter of 1918 this price 


The exports are given here by years. In 1910 we ex- 
ported nearly 20,000,000 pounds; in 1911, 23,000,000 pounds; 
in 1912, 27,000,000 pounds; in 1913, 11,000,000 pounds; in 
1914 about the same. Of course, during the war the exporta- 
tions decreased, but since the war they have reached a consid- 
erable volume. 


Mr. President, I do not see any excuse for this duty. So far 


as I am advised, cut nails are not made of Swedish steel; they 
have nothing to do with Swedish steel. Swedish steel comes 
under the next item, horseshoe nails, and when we reach that I 
shall have just a word to say regarding it. The first item, on 
which we are now to vote, however, is a declining industry. 
The cut nails are being supplanted by the wire nails. The im- 
ports amount to nothing worth considering. Our exports are 
large. 

We offer no objection, of course, to the first motion of the 
Senator, to amend the committee amendment by reducing the 
figures from “30” to “15.” 


SECRETARY HOOVER AND ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, one day last week 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] addressed the Sen- 
ate on the subject of an article which had appeared in a Phila- 
delphia paper. In that article the President of the United 
States was represented as having referred apparently to cer- 
tain Members of the Senate and of the House of Representatives 
as blackguards and rascals, 

I have the highest respect for the office of Chief Executive, 
and I have had nothing but high regard for the present occupant 
of the White House. I am prepared to believe, and do believe, 
that if the President was correctly understood, and even if he 
used language of this sort, it was due to one of those sudden 
gusts of temper which overcome all of us now and then. I pass 
that by. 

Particular objection was found it would seem to criticism 
leveled at Herbert Hoover, or rather Mr. Hoover was asked 
some questions. He was asked if it were true, as was stated in 
a New York magazine, that he allowed 2,000 tons of flour to 
rot upon the wharves of Trieste within a few miles of Vienna, 
for which city the food was destined, when the railroad trans- 
portation facilities were good and when the Viennese were 
dropping from starvation upon the streets of that city. It was 
a fair question. The statenYent was made in a New York maga- 
vine. I think I addressed a question to Mr. Hoover about it 
here last December. Nobody has ever answered the question. 
One of the reporters of a great syndicate of American news- 
papers told me in my office that it was currently reported and 
commonly believed that even out of the Russian relief expedi- 
tion for which we provided $20,000,000, there were shiploads 
of American grain, American food intended for the relief of 
the Russians in the interior, which stayed on board the ships 
on the Sea of Azef because Mr. Hoover and his agents had pro- 
vided vessels which drew too much water to pass over the ‘bar 
at the mouth of the river, so that they could get up into the 
interior and distribute the food, 


But, Mr. President, I should like to know upon what theory 
Mr. Herbert Hoover—who was a good Democrat during the 
Wilson administration, and is a good Republican now during 
the Harding administration—is above criticism. Why does he 
claim immunity from being questioned about his public acts and 
his disposal of the money of the American people? He has had 
the money of individuals of every State in the Union, of very 
nearly if not quite all of the charitable associations of America. 
He has had the money of the Government. He has had in his 
hands larger sums of money than any human being ever did 
have before since the dawn of time, and all I said about him 
was that he has not published any itemized statement, and he 
has not published any vouchers. That statement remains, 

Before going into a matter which may be something of a sen- 
sation, and which appears to be backed up by proof, I should 
like to call attention to some of the vast sums that Mr. Hoover 
has handled; and I ask again, What is the mystery that 
shrouds this man? What is the mystery of his power? He 
suddenly appeared on the horizon of American public life 
shortly before we entered the war, and almost immediately 
there was a nation-wide propaganda in favor of Hoover, and 
the whole country was hypnotized by the name of Hoover, and 
the whole country apparently is to be again hypnotized with 
the magic name of Hoover. 

Who is Hoover, anyway? He is the man who stretched 
the rod of tyranny over every storehouse, over every granary, 
over every boarding house, over every hotel in America. On 
certain days you could not eat meat, on certain days you could 
not have flour, on certain days you could not have more than 
a handful of sugar, on certain days you could not have more 
than a certain amount of meat; and storehouses were broken 
open and searched without warrant, and smokehouses were 
broken open and searched, and larders were broken open and 
searched, and men and women persecuted if they were found 
to have or thought to have more than the amount of food that 
Hoover said they should have. Such a thing was never known 
before in the history of the world. Nero never thought of 
such a thing. Tiberius never did. No Russian Czar ever did. 
Why, the waistcoat of Hoover grew suddenly as big as the over- 
coat of the Kaiser. 

Listen to this: 


SUMMARY OF TOTS! CHILDREN’S RELIEF PELIVPRIES PAID FOR PROM THS 
CONGRESSIONAL PUND FOR RELIBF (METRIC TONS). 


Breadstuffs, rice, beans and peas, meats and fats, milk, cocoa and 
sugar, clothing and shoes: 

Fer Poland, 16,000,000 tons. 

For Czechoslovakia, nearly 7,000,000 tons. 

For Serbia, 3,500,000 tons. I am using round numbers. 

For Finland, 2,272,000 tons. 

For Latvia, nearly 2,000,000 tons. 

And so on; the total being 36,000,000 tons, at a time when 
there was hunger from the. Canadian border to Miami, and 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, from sea to sea. 

Here are some expense accounts for relief in Belgium: 

London office: : 

Accountants’ charges, $81,000. I am using round numbers, 

Printing and stationery, $78,000. 

Cables and postage, $77,000. 

Office rent, $38,597. 

Traveling expenses—in London, now, mind you—in round 
numbers, $27,000. 

General expenses, $56,500. General expenses! 
statement, no voucher. 

Press salaries and expenses, over $3,000. 

Salaries and wages, in round numbers, $294,000. 

Who got those salaries? Give us the names of the men. Give 
us the names of the women. Tell us what they did and where 
they did it. 

Then the Bradford office expenses were, in round numbers, 
$7,000, and clothing expenses, $2,000; that is, these men who 
were engaged in this charity work bought clothing for them- 
selves, apparently, from this report. By what right? Could 
not they have paid for their clothing out of their salaries? 
They had to charge it up to the children’s fund. 

Then the amount for automobiles is something amazing. 
Who used those automobiles, and for what purpose? 

Mr. President, without taking up more of the time of ‘the 
Senate, I ask unanimous consent that I may insert in the Rexc- 
orp as a part of my remarks some of these remarkable tables. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Canper in the chair). Is 
there any objection to inserting in the Rrcorp the matter re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Georgia? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered, 


No itemized 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 









Armenia........ 
Czechoslovakia 










Esthonia. ; “ : aT la 
Lithuania.......... 
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TABLE A.—Summary of deliveries to European Governments wnder the congressional fund, for which obligations of repayment were taken. 
[Metric tons.] 






TABLE B.—Summary of total children’s relief deliveries paid for from the congressional fund for relief. 








: 


260, 202. 267 
66, 444. 400 
312. 475 

52, 285. 215 
17, 950. 157 
13, 304. 005 
9, 129. 447 
3, 357. 309 
394. 000 
379. 284 


[Metric tons.] 






Country. Breadstuffs.| Rice. 








858. 183 

















Northwest Russia. 
Esthonia..............-+++ 







Children’s relief handled under congressional fund for relief. 





Country : Total value. 
oe ae a ee eran 2, 291, 724. 52 
MAEM ss a 9 376. 621. 73 
NID iia tacts enim intp tateentnte ep entotrssimaenaaidpnuenin talline 560, 275. 75 
TIMID TI: 1nnscthctaniniineniitnin deems nitiinaeintine meneame aeroamnal wi = 7 

SINS os  ecstacngute wrhvestechnanastranenaneseaipeeanlba apices 280, 452. ¢ 
ond 5a se laces islet msiaeaiaidsity ialilicapsila apa beillibterndindiitinins 4, 800, 180. 94 
ND oan titinndgineia em Re 414, 286. 43 
ac tc i tl isc icaemcininiimaliminanm enamel 873, 873. 7: 
Saree 16, TB G3 ak on i ik nekeenee 1, 041, 569. 60 

Total children’s relief handled under con- 

OPORNE DBD o cecscn wee atin aninterinigtihe 10, 636, 715. 19 


Statement of foodstuffs, clothing, etc., distributed in children’s relief 
for the period from August, 1919, to June 30, 1920. 





| Dollar funds 






















Amount state- a 
- “ ” er state- 
Country. ment “B.” | I at 
| “B-IVv.” 

Ritipaie tn DARCNRUS . 6nsshicc cabin cscs ctcbebsesse sce $618, 696. 14 $750, 000. 00 
COVERED wc cnccddcsccccccecsodagnvtpsuboconiens 1, 563, 505. 12 963, 231. 65 
SEER. « vn ccccnqemsoncrvsscoccccbccsccsasecggesses 222, 422. 43 1,361. 98 
RE vc osccpcpscnsannwecsosachsecescoesebbs pntibe 199, 527. 19 105, 369. 63 
SIE. os cc cctcpoccccccdcvsvecébccceusvesbs 2,113, 299. 91 531, 585. 95 
TERBRISY . acnicseccgpcqoterscepredecahsssvpeedecosses 783, 523. 84 670, 400. 17 
Tce a>-cbcedsoathscetSesupdadacebihsscéethensceon 349, 086. 97 618. 78 
RAID» oo vcnecscnctatecsssocnsncosonssenaceanetes 68, 006. 93 1, 223. 91 
PI on on dbvccogetmengcsvenes cwonenusscccevs senha’ 9, 167,807.44 | 3,046, 568. 78 
PEED. cnnnovdscnncdébbauednvinsecteccsee et éncdqseGasssagiosstanane 5, 135. 50 
Russia. . BEB. WD foo ccsessdsives 
Serbia (S. H. ; 463, 099. 76 583, 317. 22 
Friends’ Service Committee. ............-eececcccesloe 2, 554, 545, 29 831, 828. 05 
General relief ..........--ceecsees Dense ccesncsesbancsblenhs bet Vs cucette 25,001. 40 

ONL. 5250 tcs Sandee. ih buds. cabbies 18,103, 864.12 | 7,515,643, 02 

| 
Administrative and general expense. 
T0RG00 OFNCE con eer een sone enecbecowane $665, 460. 28 
PEOG WORE Ceci ce inn eens ce winkinniness 1, 778, 460. 69 
Melber GAN MINCE iw cdmm en cams wosicnsnitbeoosbudiins 553, 223. 35 
PUNONS  BEROD a occtni better nininnnnibitchwinenee 524, 376. 28 
National committee (British) ------------------.---.- 211, 539. 28 
Administration and general expenses—London. 
Accountants’ charges —........--~-~.-~..--~~-.--~-.-..- $81, 274. 78 
Printing and stationery_---..-.------------------.~-~- 78, 313. 56 
Cables, postages, etc--------------------~--------_---. 77, 426. 75 
Office rent..._.--—----..-...----------~--------.------ 38, 597. 96 
TRAVCLNE - CEPONSSS jn cg, howe ne een cece deena coenn 26, 988. 90 
PORNO: SORRONIEE. ctihisd dtp cinddndgnnd sab h ddigeb ibid 56, 470. 13 
Prete .snlarses O06 SEPUMEN..... 0620s eevinma inn thininn = $3, 291. 75 
ORRIN OHNE IIR one nee hee ae emrrane~adererentgmsenqipene 293, 978. 99 
BradSeue' GICP -CRPONG.. 6 cnincciedd ni is cenewcan cee , 985. 64 
ClotHing GRPCRGR .nn... cccwswemcntiewncetnee dibs 2,131. 82 
4s per working account.......-.. eo — 665, 460. 28 § 

















! 
Cocoa and | Clothing 
sugar. and shoes. 


Beans and } Meats and Milk. 





‘ 2, 433.606 | 826.714 | 466.124 | 16,618. 869 

, 020. 033 741.978 | 163.503 | 161.232 | 6,831. 434 

y 1, 900. 048 681.007 |..........] 69.150 | 3,445,344 

; 687. 242 MR oc ascec-khe ose ere 2) 272.063 

. 710. 828 206. 105 41.672 | 1;763. 131 

; 184. 594 MDT Lickicsicencabis cacacads 1, 432. 051 

. 92 ; i 1, 444. 708 
27. 959 307. 509 153. O1L 





jenepneeestipenssensnasee cent nes pnENgneeneneueatip lenensnseeasaneseesenrenees —— 
4,616. 512 | 1,567. 559 | 1S, 124. 068 | 5, 456.167 | 990. 217 | 779. 80 | 36, 069. 762 


Administration and general expenses—New York. 





















Clothing-campaign expenses.........--~----.-_.--- $882, 572. 20 
RN Os I iain inten ciebincitoanmiinepininaeeoe 490, 878. 60 
CE eee eee enn en ated 189, 513. 22 
Cables, telegrams, postages, ete..__.._...___--_ 74, 609. 75 
TPGGNG : CUDOIE Sibi ct atk 2 asics tees 48, 783. 24 
Accountants’ and auditors’ fees 35, 256. 21 
MN RO. ENE anus Eaetecnacbe ide 83, 830. 10 
Traveling expenses ___~- 35, 127. 64 
Stationery and printing 20, 689. 15 
American Red Cross- 774. 81 
a i eee he Le ae 422.15 
Expenses per American relief administration.__..__.___ 16, 003. 62 
Ap Der Warking ACcWGnts ssn rwicstnndciniins 1, 778, 460. 69 
Administration and general expense—Rotterdam,. 
leit BN i aii cabs thinned bath chitin hininjub lenin tipi dds $287, 722.01 
Neen ee nn ne ene ost ceceta aie 76, 484. 81 
SERVER GROIN. cain dee nds Weimsimisisinnhobinaiclaled 44, 552. 36 
SPORES - MUO aisis. dis tek dis hl 6b heb Hid eteeinid een 35, 696. 20 
BOs COREL, CI ih ce tectasegedil wn peated Utne dnstbinaplibcice tien dddpileins 26, 623. 92 
RN I  sacaticintecun eek anitiocin sikeiaed neddedlien dimen aeiiee ditedineneies dalaaatodl 17, 738. 63 
mocoen TA Mes GWE HUGMOIS Ko onc ine emsamcacsncnunbnbea 24, 345. 77 
Stationery and printing..__..---- * 14, 582. 96 
Maastricht office expenses__ sy 14, 999. 70 
Motor-car expenses _..- ~~ i 9, 515. 60 
PUCGs VEPCUI Se acc e ewe ie 1,011. 39 
As per working account.._.................u... 553, 223. 35 
Brussels office expenses, including personnel. 
Brussels office 
Sundry 
accounts. | Penses, | Total. 
Delegates’ expenses... ............0.02-. $161, 604. 88 
Motor-car expenses....... s 148, 457. 43 
DUNMGIOE S55 sane ce Ak snes petesene 62, 767. 69 
Traveling and hotel expenses....... 24, 664. 53 
Branch office expenses...........-.. Sp ae 
General expenses. ....... 10, 506. 84 
Printing and stationery . . By GRA coadestbacsh< 
IR TAGs Suh s it tah dius nweuecne bpalakancs okeantane 
Telegrams, papers, etc........ 2.2.2... WINGO To oo vdcicvdsses 
DOU ib akbhk> dip abe chddbnerd vanes 447, 460, 88 7A, 5AT. 57 


General expenses—Paris. 





CORRES. BORE. BU OPN i cece tains tie ich bent cinhm engi nrininntas $17, 548. 05 
American delegates’ expenses..............._........- 6, 236. 39 
SE 1 OR eee ee Be ach lieualbien 5, 337. 28 
TOR POUAS BUPADUNG oi 6b pds pb ob thie ebnabow 4, 324. 04 
Printing, stationery, and telegrams_..-..------_-.------ 2, 676. 13 

As per working account...) __-_..- 2222-5 86, 121. 89 

General ewpenses—Buenos Aires. 

Postage, cables, and telephones____.._.--_.-.-- $1, 496. 33 
OUAD: CORR inti adie Hem Gnd cine piiiigpnicbhcianihiecis 558. 86 
SE OI csi hidetehcemchedleeah poentnapitinchithemmedanres cates cxieiedaiis madiibieiimeds 165. 12 
Stationery and general expenses____.-.---.--.-___--_ 122. 97 


As per working account 2, 343. 28 
















1922. 


National Committee for Relief in Belgium—Eopenses (British). 


Circulars, stationery, and printing...........-. vagnetiiiamnege’ 
Secretary’s salary to May 31, 1919.................-... 
Secretary’s traveling expenses. 

Clerical: SO0ISERROD Kein nncndnndipedsinuncimanangiterondmind 
Rent 

Flags, etc 

Accountants’ charges 

Cables, etc 

Sundries 

Telephones —__- 

Press cuttings 


Lille office working account. 
CNT Tee an wad eae euiee atlas Snes aeons $ 
Motor car 
Wages 
Traveling and hotel 
Staff house 


Salaries 

Clothing department expenses__ 

Auto expenses 

Delegates’ allowances____.._..---_- 
Stationery and printing 

General expenses 

Traveling expenses 


82, 631. 23 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, in the Children’s 
Relief Fund, to June 30, 1920, after mentioning Czechoslovakia, 
two and a quarter million dollars, we come to Poland, which 
gets in round numbers $5,000,000—and Poland was aggressively 
making war upon Russia, or had just been doing so—Serbia, 
over $1,000,000. 

It is charged, and apparently the charge is well founded, that 
Mr. Hoover supplied the army of Youdenitch, one of those gen- 
erals who tried to reinstate the Government of the Czar and to 
overturn the Government of the Soviets. 

As Senators will remember, there were the armies of Admiral 
Kolchak, of Baron Wrangel, of the Cossack Denikin, and also 
of Youdenitch. Now, let me show the Senate what apparently 
proves that Mr. Hoover took this charity fund, contributed by 
big-hearted Americans, and supplied an army that was en- 
deavoring to overturn the Government of Russia, and in that 
connection let me briefly remind the Senate that we took part 
in blockading Russia. With France and England we threw 
a cordon of steel around her and kept the whole world’s com- 
merce from her ports and kept hers from the ports of the 
world. Inflicting hardships upon innocent men, women, and 
children, who had taken no part in the war and who had noth- 
ing to do with the revolution and who had never given provo- 
eation to France, Great Britain, or the United States, we 
blockaded that coast, and we brought famine upon millions 
of the Russian people, who have always been our friends. Not 
only that, we took part in sending four different armies to 
invade her best producing Provinces, and one of these armies 
was that of Youdenitch. 

On July 24, 1919, which was long after the armistice, the 
ship Lake Fray, of the United States Shipping Board, with 
Capt. James B. Martin in command, was at Bordeaux, France, 
loading a cargo for return to the United States, when the cap- 
tain’s orders were canceled and he was instructed to reload 
his ship with army trucks and supplies, which were sent by 
the American Relief Administration to General Youdenitch, 
commander in chief of the Russian forces at the northwest 
front, for use in the offensive against Petrograd. 

Think of it! The money was asked for in the name of 
charity, and these golden streams pour out of America’s re- 
sources in the belief that they will relieve the suffering in 
Russia and in various other European countries; and the cap- 
tain who was in charge of the vessel is ordered to take Army 
trucks and supplies for the use of one of the armies which is 
trying to overthrow the Soviet government and to restore the 
régime of the Czar, under which 49,000,000 Russian peasants 
were whipped with the scourge if they did not pay their taxes 
in labor, in money, or in kind. 

How will the great American public feel when they realize 
that Herbert Hoover was trying to restore in Russia a system 
in which a few grand dukes and vast landed estate owners were 
ruling the peasants and grinding the faces of the poor? 

It now appears that England, France, and the United States 
entered into a secret agreement at the peace conference in Paris 
to support a revolution in Russia by equipping Kolchak, You- 
denitch, and others with the necessary arms, equipment, and 
supplies. It appears that Mr. Herbert Hoover, as head of the 
American Relief Administration, was an active member in these 
intrigues and that the child’s fund, contributed by Americans 
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for the relief of the starving children of Europe, was at least 
in part converted to this purpose. 

It also appears that after the captain of this vessel had car- 
ried out his orders and had been decorated by General You- 
denitch for his timely arrival officials of the American Relief 
Administration feared that it would be unsafe for him to return 
to London to give evidence, and thereupon, using the official 
cablegrams of the United States, proceeded to frame him up to 
discredit him. 

On false charges, the captain was relieved of the command of 
his ship and sent back to the United States officially disgraced. 
After his return to the United States he demanded an investi- 
gation and was completely exonerated. Because of the false 
charges filed against him, he was also discharged from the 
United States Naval Reserve Force, and, although the Shipping 
Board has officially declared that the charges against him were 
unfounded, he is still unable to have removed the stigma of his 
discharge from the United States Naval Reserve Force, brought 
about by the unfounded charges of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration. 

There follow what appear to be correct copies of these official 
cablegrams directed from London to Bordeaux, France, chang- 
ing the assignment of this vessel and the cargo which it had 
on board. 

There also appear photostatic copies of the bill of lading, 
showing that the vessel did change its course and went to the 
relief of Youdenitch. There appears a photostatic copy of a 
letter or dispatch from General Youdenitch to the commander, 
dated September 4, 1919, from Reval, as follows: 

Sir: I have the honor of decorating you herewith by the ensigns of 
the order of St. Stanislaus, 3d class, as a sign of deep appreciation of 
the work you have rendered to the Russian Northwestern Army. 

N. YOUDENITCH, 
General and Commander in Chief of the 
Russian Forces of the Northwestern Front. 

There appears on this copy the Russian insignia. Apparently 
the whole thing is genuine. There are others of the same 
character, bearing out the general statement I have made, that 
this officer was examined, that a thorough investigation was 
had, and that he was completely exonerated from the charges 
which had been made against him by Hoover’s board in London. 
Those papers are at the service of any of the reporters, or of 
any of my colleagues on the floor. 

Last week a young man who had been in the habit of coming 
to Washington two or three days every week for the last year 
or so, and whose wife, he said, is related to the chief of police 
of Washington City, was arrested within 15 minutes after he 
left my office. He had been shadowed, and the belief was that 
he was the man who told me about corrupt doings of Felder 
and Daugherty. The charges against him are from 6 to 18 
months old. They invelve small amounts of money. One of 
them was regarding a check for $30. It was a check drawn on a 
bank in Ohio, of which his.own brother is vice president. I 
have no doubt in the world that he thought that his brother 
would protect him in a small matter like $30, as you would 
protect yours, and I would protect mine. 

Another case was pending here in the District, and had been 
pending here over six months, and the amount was trivial. 


| The young man said he had made satisfactory arrangements 
| with the proprietors of the hotel. 
But this I know, that they had never arrested him until after 


I do not vouch for that. 


I had repeated here on the floor of the Senate, in very care- 
fully chosen words, what he said definitely about the doings 
of Felder and Daugherty. Then they nabbed him, and the 
strange thing about it is that nobody in Ohio seemed to know 
that there were any extradition proceedings pending until after 
the newspapers of this city and of Pennsylvania carried the 
news. The whole thing was a frame-up, and the father of the 
boy, who holds a very high, responsible position in Ohio, tele- 
graphed to his lawyer, so the papers say, to go to the limit in 
defending him. In other words, he came to the relief of his 
son when he saw he was being persecuted in Washington City. 

I will not repeat the various charges he laid at the door of 
the Attorney General, which the Attorney General ignores. 
They relate to the dismissal of proceedings against men who 
have been run down by dry agents, found violating the law of 
the land. In one case a British ship—the J. M. Young—comes 
into New York Harbor laden with liquor, is seized, and the 
eargo discharged and the men liberated on a telegram from 
Attorney General Daugherty, after he has had an interview 
with Mr. Felder. How can that be explained? How can it be 
ignored? It has to be met, and the longer it is put off the 
harder it will be to meet it. 

Another case was one involving $200,000 worth of wine, 
which was liberated under like circumstances. Another case 
was that of 2,000,000 gallons of whisky liberated under like 
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cireumstances. What are the relations between Felder and 
Daugherty? The country is entitled to know. 

The other case I will now state with some particularity, and 
do so in words as delicate as the case admits of. It is the 
ease of a very rich Ohio business man, 50 years old, with a 
wife and daughter, but who is a sexual pervert. The story is 
that he approached two girls coming out of a department store 
in Ohio. He spoke to the younger in a way that made the 
elder know what he meant, and she said, “Is it not enough 
tit you have ruined me? Do you want to ruin my little 
sister also?’ The child was only 15 years old, and her braided 
hair was hanging between her shoulders and down her back. 

But that appeal to this man made by the elder sister, a pre- 
vious victim of his, made no impression upen his heart, and he 
laid his plans, and finally the occasion offered, when he ex- 
tended a box of candy to the child and asked her where she 
was going. She told him, in her artlessness, and he said, “I 
know a shorter way and will go with you.” He took her by a 
side street, and when he reached a certain house, with whose 
occupant he had evidently made previous arrangements, he 
knocked upon the door. It was opened by @ negro woman, and 
she said to bim in a tone of indignation, “I thought you were 
going to bring a woman. I didn’t know you were going to 
bring a child.” He pushed on by her. He spent the night in 
the house, as did the girl also. 

In due time a criminal operation was performed on the girl, 
and after aun interval another, and he wanted a third per- 
formed, but he made the mistake of sending her to a firm of 
doctors, father and son, both of whom were honest. They said 
to her, “ Let nature take its course or you will lose your life.” 
She was young and did not want to die. A child came into the 
world, and it is now being supported and educated in a Catholic 
institution in Ohio. The girl herself took up shorthand, want- 
ing to reform herself, and is employed as stenographer in the 
ofiice of a lawyer of good character and practice in Ohio. 

Not content to let her earn an henest living in an honest way, 
and still intent upen dragging her down, the man went to her 
with a splendid ring in his hand, showing it to her and making 
her a proposal which I can not repeat on the floor of the Senate. 
She spurned him. He said, “If you give me any trouble about 
this case I will hive the best lawyer in Ohio, and he will break 
you down on the witness stand,” 

She nevertheless brought the case, and he did employ the 
lawyer who enjoys just that reputation in Ohio. On the stand 
he went at her in the old-fashioned hammer-and-+ongs way 
which we ne longer permit in Georgia, and which ought not to 
be permitted in any State. After fierce volleys of questions, 
coming one after anether with all the terrors of the third de- 
gree, she said, “‘Mr. So-and-So,” calling his name, “the man 
who ruined me and my sister, said he would hire the best lawyer 
in Ohio to break me down on the witness stand, and that is 
what you are trying to do.” The evident earnestness and inno- 
cence of the girl sent a wave of sympathy over the courtroom, 
as can well be imagined it would. The jury convicted the man. 
The judge sentenced him to several years in the penitentiary, 
and he was sent to Atlanta to serve out his term. 

Attorney General Daugherty prevailed upon the President of 
the United States to grant that man a pardon—upon what 
grounds? The crime was one of premeditation and of the deep- 
est moral turpitude. 

Upen what grounds did Attorney General Daugherty act? I 
am asking him the question in the interest of pure womanhood 
throughout the Union, and in the interest of the proper adminis- 
tration of our laws. 

THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, recognizing the eloquence 
and strength and force of the argument of the Senator from 
Georgia upon the subject which he was discussing and of which 
I have no knowledge in the world, I know that the Senator will 
forzive me if I call his attention and the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the only point and the real point is this tax, and 
I wish we could return to it and vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the committee amendment as modified. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On the committee amendment as 
modified I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to eall the roll. 

Mr. ASHURST responded to his name. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, may we have 
the amendment stated? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the pend- 
ing amendment will be stated. 

The Reaptnc CierK. The amendment now being voted upon 
is on page 68, line 16, where the committee proposes to strike 
out “*30” as inserted by the committee and insert “15,” so 
as to read: 

Lithographie plates of stone or other material engraved, drawn, or 
prep: , 15 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The committee amendment, of 
course, accepts the rate proposed by the House and I will with- 
draw the request for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, before that is 
done-——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There has been a response and 
the roll is being called. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous consent that the roll call 
be dispensed with. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think we had better go on with the roll 
call. We have not had a quorum call this afternoon and we 
might as well have it now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
with the roll call. 

The reading clerk resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELKINS]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Texas (Mr. CULBERSON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. POMEREND (when his name was called). I arranged 
a temporary pair with my colleague [Mr. Wux1s] for to-day 
and to-morrow, but I am advised that if he were present he 
would vote as I intend to vote on this question. Under the 
circumstances, therefore, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. LopcE] to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GERRY] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr], if present, would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Kine] to the junior Senator from Oregon [{Mr. StTaNFretp] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my general pair with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] to the junier 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. COLT. I transfer my general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Florida {Mr. TRAMMELL] to the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. HARrkELD] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I have a general pair with the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Frernatp], who, I believe, has not voted. I understand, 
however, that on this question he would vote as I have voted, 
and therefore I permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following general pairs 
of Senators who are necessarily detained : 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bat] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLeTcHER] ; 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STaNLey] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] with the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr, SHIELDS]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKxr.ar}. 

The result was announced—yeas 55, nays 1, as follows: 

YEBAS—55. 

MeNary 
Nelson 
Nicholson 
Norris 
Oddie 
Overman 
Page 
Phipps 
Pomerene 
Rawson 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

NAYS—1. 

Wadsworth 
NOT VOTING—40. 


Harreld 
Hitchcock 
Johnson Myers 
Kellogg New 
Keyes Newberry 
King Now beck 
Lodge Owen 


The Secretary will proceed 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Brandegee 
Broussard 
Calder 
Cameron 
Capper 
Caraway 
Colt 
Curtis 
Dial 


Dillingham 
France 
Frelinghuysen 


Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Townsend 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Waish, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 
Williams 


Giass 

Harris 
Llarrison 
Heflin 

Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash, 
Kendrick 
Ladd 

La Follette 
Lenroot 
McCormick 
McCumber 
McKinley 
McLean 


Ball 
Bursum 


iw 
Culberson 
Cummings Ger 
du Pont Goo 
Bdge Hale 


Elkins 
Ernst 
Fernald 
Fletcher 


McKellar 
Moses 


De 
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Shields Trammell 


Ransdell 
Pittman Reed Stanfield Weller 
Poindexter Robinson Stanley Willis 

So the committee amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The amendment of the committee as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
reported. : 

The Reapine CrerK. On page 65, line 18, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “2” and insert “23,” so as to read: 

Horseshoe nails, and other iron or steel nails, not specially provided 
for, 24 cents per pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On line 18 I move, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, to strike out the figures “ 24” and insert in lieu thereof 
the figures “13.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCCUMBER. The subject has already been discussed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; the subject has been dis- 
cussed, but I just want to say a few words further. 

This item covers horseshoe nails. Horseshoe nails at the 
present time are on the free list. I merely want to say a word 
regarding the production and the competitive conditions. We 
have been producing a very large quantity of horseshoe nails, 
and it will be observed that the clause reads: 

t Horseshoe nails, and other iron or steel nails, not specially provided 
or— 


And under that item the Tariff Commission says: 


Quantity: Prior to 1914 there was a continuous import of “ horse- 
shoe, hob, and all other wrought-iron and stee] nails not specially pro- 
vided for” of approximately $3,000 per year. 


It is stated here that there are six concerns making horseshoe 
nails. One of them has imported some Swedish iron. From 
the manner in which the circumstance is referred to it is a 
merely isolated case, but of the six concerns manufacturing 
horseshoe nails one of them has imported Swedish iron. Of 
course, the other concerns are making nails altogether out of 
soft steel, and I presume this one concern is making them out 
of soft steel as well. These nails are made out of both kinds of 
steel, 

Now, in regard to competitive conditions the Tariff Commis- 
sion states: 


During the war there was a very large demand for horseshoe nails 
both for the Army and home consumption here and for shipment 
abroad. Under war conditions, markets in Mexico, the West Indies, 
and South and Central America, formerly to a large extent in foreign 
hands, were opened to the American product. Prior to the war one 
great difficulty to be met here was that the import business in these 
eountries was largely in German hands. 

The American manufacturers were able to satisfy only a small part 
of this demand, because of the needs of our Army and the allied Gov- 
ernments, and the shortage of raw material. Enough was sent, how- 
ever, so that the importers are familiar with the American product, 
and it is felt that there are large opportunities for the American 
manufacturer in these markets. 

The raw material for horseshoe nails is either Swedish iron or soft 
steel. The former is imported to some extent, and is used for high 
quality nails. . 

The import of foreign nails has increased since they were put upon 


Pepper 


the free list, but still it does not oe a large amount in relation 


to the total production. In 1916 the imports seem to have been ab- 
normal, and a manufacturer has called attention to this import as a 
ease of the dumping of a foreign product on the American market. 

After the war the American manufacturers may expect severe for- 
eign competition in the new export markets they have found. In this 
country the manufacture of horseshoe nails is an independent indus- 
try, and manufacturers feel that this ney prove a disadvantage if their 
competitors are large firms manufacturing horseshoe nails only as a 
by-product. This is generally not the case, but one German firm is 
known to operate in this manner. 

The last appearance of the horseshoe-nail manufacturers before the 
Ways and Means Committee was in 1893. No protest was made in 
1913 against placing horseshoe nails on the free list. 

Since 1893 there has been nobody interested in the manu- 
facture of horseshoe nails who has cared enough about the 
matter to appear before the Ways and Means Committee in 
the preparation of tariff bills which have been framed since 
that time. I understand, of course, that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLEAN] has a communication from a manu- 
facturer of such nails who wants a duty of 4 cents a pound. 
The price of these nails before the war was about one-half that 
amount, at one time being less than 3 cents a pound. 

Mr. McLEAN. Not of horseshoe nails. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That was the price of horse- 
shoe nails. 

Mr. McLEAN. It is not the price now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In 1914 the price was 2.8 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. McLEAN. What is the price now? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The present price is 5.3 cents 
a pound. The manufacturer wants a duty of 4 cents a pound; 
he says that he has got to have it or he can not get along in his 
business. The Senator from Connecticut did not believe that; 
the committee does not believe it, as is evidenced by their re- 
porting in favor of a duty of 14 cents per pound. If you are 
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not going to believe a man as to a matter of that kind, why take 
any cognizance of what he says? Unless you ure going to give 
him what he says -he must have, why give him anything, un- 
less there is some other evidence which can justify this duty? 

Mr. President, horseshoe nails are now on the free list, and, 
except the one person who has written a letter to the Senator 
from Connecticut, so far as I know, there is nobody complain- 
ing about horseshoe nails remaining on the free list, . 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

8 aa JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
0. 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to ask the Senator a question. 
During the last six months what have been the importations 
of these nails? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The importations have not 
amounted to much. Horseshoe nails are not separated, I may 
say, from the other items, but the figures show that prior to 
1914 of horseshoe nails, hobnails, and other nails not specially 
provided for the importations amounted to about $3,000 a year. 

Mr. POMERENE. What are the particular circumstances 
which seem to justify the manufacturer making this demand? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The only circumstance of which 
I know is a letter which the Senator from Connecticut has from 
somebody who says he must have a duty of 4 cents a pound 
on these nails or he can not do business. 

Mr. SMITH. Did not the nails referred to formerly sell for 
less than 4 cents a pound? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The unit value of the nails in 
1914 was 2.4 cents a pound; in 1916, 5.7 cents a pound; in 1918, 
12.7 cents. They have been coming down ever since, in 1921 
the value being 5.3 cents a pound. That is all they sell for; 
but the committee now proposes to impose a duty of a cent and 
a half a pound on horseshoe nails, which in 1914 were selling 
at 2.4 cents a pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask that the amendment be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. The Senator from North Dakota 
proposes to modify the committee amendment on page 65, line 
18. The first proposal of the committee was to strike out “2 
cents,” the House rate, and insert “23 cents.” The Senator 
from North Dakota now proposes to strike out “24 cents” and 
insert “ 1} cents,” so that, if amended, it will read: 

Horseshoe nails, and other iron or steel nails, not specially provided 
for, 14 cents per pound. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator from 
New Mexico whether the 30 per cen&ad valorem found in line 
16, page 65, on nails, spikes, and se forth, has been accepted by 
the Senate? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That rate was reduced by the 
committee to 15 per cent, and that has been accepte/. 

Mr. KING. I was called from the Chamber. Is there any 
reason for a rate upon these preducts which we make in such 
great abundance here and the importations of which are neg- 
ligible? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I gave notice at the time that 
under the parliamentary situation we could not do more than to 
accept, the lower rate proposed by the committee, but when we 
come back to review the bill and pass finally upon the para- 
graphs as amended I propose to offer a motion putting all the 
commodities embraced in the paragraph on the free list. 

Mr. KING. I should like to inquire of the Senator while I 
have the floor if there could not logically be some distinction 
between horseshoe nails and other iron or steel nails not spe- 
cially provided for. I imagine that horseshoe nails perhaps re- 
quire a little more work than the other kinds of nails referred 
to in the same line and on which the same tax is levied. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Horseshoe nails are all made 
by machinery. They are cut out by machinery. The soft 
steel is fed in at one end of the machine and the horseshoe 
nails come out at the other; that is all there is to the process. 

Mr. KING. Are they made by the Steel Trust or other big 
steel corporations or their allied concerns? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; I do not think so; I think 
they are made by concerns which do nothing else but manufac- 
ture horseshoe nails. There are six of them, as I understand. 

Mr. KING. And there is no competition? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. ‘Well, there are six concerns. 

Mr. KING. I mean no foreign competition? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is no foreign competition 
of any consequence. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that we ought by this 
legislation to give an opportunity for the six concerns to form 
a combination, if they have not formed one already, so that 
they will have a domestic market to themselves without any 
fear of competition from abroad? 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I certainly do not; and I have 
expressed my dissent from putting any duty upon these nails. 

Mr. KING. Has the Senator from Connecticut or any other 
Senator indicated the cost of producing horseshoe nails in 
Great Britain or Germany or Canada or other countries? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Not at all; there has been no 
testimony on the subject. The Senator from Connecticut had 
a letter from some man who said that he would have to have 4 
cents a pound duty on these nails im order to remain in 
business. 

Mr. KING. Is there anything to indicate that the iron-ore 
deposits in other countries are larger and more easily worked 
than the Mesabi Range deposits and other deposits in the 
United States? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. To the contrary, every indica- 
tion is that as to commodities of this kind we can manufac- 
ture them cheaper than any country on earth. 

Mr. KING. Then, I should like to ask the Senator what 
excuse is given for a duty on these commodities? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. None, except the letter which the 
Senator from Connecticut has received. 

Mr. KING. Did we have a chance to cross-examine the man 
who wrote the letter to find out what the facts were? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. The letter was not put in the 
hearings; there was nothing in the hearings so far as I know 
about it. The letter has come in since the hearings were con- 
cluded, and, I presume, is a private letter to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. KING. A sort of nebulous demand from some man who 
did not have the courage to come before the committee and 
subject himself to cross-examination? - 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I imagine he has considerable 
courage. Any man who could say that it would take a duty 
of 4 cents to enable him to manufacture horseshoe nails in this 
country must have a good deal of courage of some sort. 

Mr. KING. It might be denominated audacity, perhaps, 
instead of courage. Is there any other argument adduced than 
the mere fact that the Senator from Connecticut says he has a 
letter from some man who wants 4 cents a pound duty? 

Mr. JONHS of New Mexico, That is all that has been offered 
here, 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator from Utah will read the 
ReEcorp to-morrow he will ascertain the reasons which I gave for 
this duty. I do not care to repeat them now. 

Mr. KING. I presume, Mr. President, the reason is that some 
person engaged in the production of this commodity wants an 
opportunity further to exploit the people; he wants an oppor- 
tunity to charge higher prices, and he does not want to have any 
Possible foreign competition. ‘That is the reason back of the 
demand for most of the rates to be found in this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee, 

The ASSISTANT SecrerAky. The amendment in the next para- 
graph has been agreed to after having been modified. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. ‘ 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 9981) making appropriations for the Execu- 
tive and -for sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 9859) making appropriations for the Post Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes. 

The message further announced that pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the sundry civil appropriation act approved March 4, 
1921, the Speaker had appointed Mr. Mupp, Mr. BiaKxenrey, Mr, 
Hirt, Mr. Linturcum, and Mr. GotpssoroucH members of the 
committee on the part of the House to attend the dedication of 
the monument to Francis Scott Key at Fort McHenry, Balti- 
more, Md., on the afternoon of Wednesday, June 14, 1922. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 2775) to extend fer one year 
the powers of the War Finance Corporation to make advances 
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under the provisions of the act entitled “An act to amend the 

War Finance Corporation act, approved April 5, 1918, as 

amended, to provide relief for producers of and dealers in agri- 

cultural products, and for other purposes,” approved August 

a. 1921, and it was subsequently signed by the President pro 
pore, 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I have here a conference re- 
port which disposes of a matter that has been at issue a long 
time—the independent offices appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
conference report. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of tha 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9981) making appropriations for the Executive and for 
sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 31. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
21, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

“Salaries: Comptroller General, $10,000; Assistant Comp- 
troller General, $7,500; assistants to Comptroller General—4 at 
$6,000 each; chief clerk, $3,000; chiefs of divisions—7 at $3,000 
each; chief of appointment division, $2,500 ; assistants to chiefs of 
divisions—8 at $2,750 each, 4 at $2,500 each; chiefs of sections— 
10 at $2,500 each, 13 at $2,250 each, 2 at $2,000 each; assistant 
chiefs of sections—11 at $2,000 each, 1 at $1,900; chiefs of sub- 
sections—3 at $2,000 each; disbursing officer, $3,000; deputy 
disbursing officer, $1,800; private secretary, $1,800; attorneys—1L 
$5,000, 4 at $4,000 each, 4 at $3,600 each, 1 $3,100; 5 at $3,000 
each, 1 $2,750; law clerks—1 $2,500; 4 at $2,400 each, 4 at 
$2,250 each, 2 at $2,200 each, 9 at $2,000 each, 4 at $1,800 each, 
1 $1,600; accountants—1 $2;500, 2 at $2,400 each, 3 at $2,100 
each, 3 at $2,000 each; investigators—1 $4,000, I $3,000, 20 at 
$2,000 each; reviewers—S at $2,100 each; principal clerks—17 
at $2,000 each; clerks—164 of class 4, 218 of class 3, 255 of 
class 2, 267 of class 1, 56 at $1,000 each, 70 at $900 each; check 
assorters—4 at $1,000 each; duplicating machine operator, $900; 
carpenter, $1,400; foreman of messengers and laborers, $1,400; 
chief messenger, $1,000; messengers—1 $1,000, 15 at $840 each; 
assistant messengers—29 at. $720 each; laborers—1 $720, 21 at 
$660 each; messenger boys—14 at $480 each, 1 $420; forewoman 
of charwomen, $660; charwomen—22 at $240 each; and tem- 
porary clerks, stenographers, typists, and other assistants, to 
be paid at a rate not exceeding $1,800 per annum, $375,000; in 
all, $2,293,190. 

“Contingent expenses: For traveling *expenses, rent, tele 
phone service, purchase and exchange of books, office supplies 
(including stationery) and equipment, repairs and maintenance, 
and miscellaneous items, $175,261.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“No officer or employee of the United States Shipping Board or 
the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation 
Shall be paid a salary or compensation at.a rate per annum in 
excess of $11,000 except the following: Six at not to exceed 
$25,000 each, and two at not to exceed $20,000 each”; and the 
Senate agree to the same, 

FI’, E. WARREN, 

Rerp SMoor, 

W. L. Jones, 

Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 

Witt R. Woop, 

Epwarp H. WaAson, 

T. W. Harrison, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WARREN. I move the adoption of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 
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POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. | Mr. President, L present the conference 
report on the Post Office appropriation bill. 

The PRESLDING OFFICER, The report will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9859) making appropriations fer the Pest Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other pur- 

‘poses, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do reeommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 8, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 52. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement te the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $1,903,380” ; and the Semate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment No. 58: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 58, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by the amend- 
ment of the House, insert the following: 

“Sro. 4, That for the purpose of carrying ont the provisions 
of the act entitled ‘An act to provide that the United States 
shall aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and 
for other purposes,’ approved June 11, 1916, and all acts amend- 
atory thereof and supplementary thereto, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the following additional sums, all 
such sums to be expended in accordance with the provisions of 
such act: 

“The sum of $50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923. 

“The sum of $65,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924. 

“The sum of $75,000,000 for the fiseal year ending June 30, 
1925. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, immedi- 
ately upon the passage of this act, to apportion the $50,000,000 
herein authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, among the several States, as provided in section 
21 of the Federal highway act approved November 9, 1921: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall act upon projects 
submitted to him under his apportionment of this authorization 
and his approval of any such project shall be deemed a con- 
tractual obligation of the Federal Government for the payment 
of iis proportional contribution thereto. 

“Par, 2. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
sectica 23 of the Federal highway act, approved November 9, 
1921, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for forest 
roads and trails, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the following additional sums, to be avail- 
able until expended, in accordance with the provisions of said 
section 23: 

“The sum of $6,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, 

“The sum of $6,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925. 

“ Par. 8. For the purposes of this section and of the acts 
heretofore making appropriations to aid the States in the con- 
struction. of rural post roads the term ‘bridges’ includes rail- 
road grade separations, whether by means of overhead or under- 
pass crossings. 

“ Par. 4. The provision of section 5 of the aet entitled ‘An act 
making appropriations for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 
purposes,’ approved February 28, 1919, fixing the limitation of 
$20,000 per mile which the Secretary of Agriculture may make, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“*That the payments which the Secretary of Agriculture may 
make from sums appropriated under this act or any act 
amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, shall not exeeed $16,250 per mile 
exclusfve of the cost of bridges of more than 20 feet of clear 
span; and that the payments which the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may make from any sum appropriated under the provi- 
siens of this act or any act amendatory thereof or supple- 
mentary thereto, after the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, shall 
not exceed $15,000 per mile exclusive of the cost of bridges of 
more tham 20 feet of clear span: Previded, That the limitation 
of payments herein provided shall apply to the public-land 
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States, exeept that the same is. hereby increased in proportion. 
to the increased percentage of Federal aid authorized by see- 
tion 11 of the aet, entitled “An act to amend the act entitled 
‘An act. te provide that the United States shall aid the States 
in the censtruction of rural post reads, and for other pur- 
poses,’” approved November 9, 1921.’” 

Pas. 5, Section 24 of the act entitled “An act to amend the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide that the United States shall aid 
the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,” approved Navember 9, 1921, is amended to read as 
follows: “That in any State where the existing constitution or 
laws will not permit the State to provide revenues for the con- 
struction, reconstruction, or maintenance of highways, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall continue to approve projects for 
said State until five years after November 9, 1921, if he shall 
find that said State has complied with the provisions of this 
act in so far as its existing constitution and laws will permit.” 

Par. 6. If any officer, agent, or employee of the United States, 
or any officer, agent, or employee of any State or Territory, or 
any person, association, firm, or corporation, er any officer or 
agent of any person, association, firm, or eorporation shall 
knowingly make any false statement, false representation, or 
false report as to the character, quality, quantity, or cost of 
the material used or to be used, er the quantity or quality of 
the work performed or to be performed, or the eosts thereof 
in connection with the submission of plans, maps, specifications, 
contracts, or costs of construction of any project submitted for 
approval to the Secretary of Agriculture under the previsions 
of the Federal highway act, or shall knowingly make any false 
Statement, false representation, or false repert er elaim four 
work or materials for the construction of any project approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture under said Federal highway 
act and all amendments thereto, or shalk knowingly make any 
false statement or false representation in any report: required 
to be made under said Federal highway act. or acts supple- 
mentary thereto with the intent te defrand the United States 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by imprisonment 
not to exceed five years or by a fine not to exceed $10,000, or 
by both fine and imprisonment within said limits. 

Paw 7. If any provision of this section, or the application 
thereof to amy person or cireumstances, shall be held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of the section and the application 
of such provision to other persons or circumstances shall not 
be affeeted thereby. 

Par. 8. All acts or parts of acts in any way inconsistent with 
the provisions of this section are hereby repealed. 

And the House agree to the same: 

Cuas. E. Townsenp, 

THomaAs STERLING, 

Gro. H. Moszs, 

E. S. Broussarp, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Cc. B. Stemp, 

Martin B. Mappen, 

THomas U. Srsson, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I move the adoption of the report. 

Mr. KING. Myr. President, the report just: read, as I under- 
stand, contains some very important legislation. To what 
extent it modifies existing law I am unable to state without 
some little time for comparison. I ask the Senator frem Michi- 
gan if he will not let the matter go over until toe-morrew, have 


}it printed, and give us an opportunity to examine it? 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I have neo objection, although it has been 
before the Senate since the House passed its bill, and it was 
referred to our committee as it came to the Senate, and we 
adopted some amendments which I am very certain the Senator 
will approve, and there is no objection from amy souree that I - 
have heard as to the changes we made in that law. It carries 
out our three-year program as adopted by the Senate in its 
bill and exactly the same amount that was carried im it, except 
the amount per mile, which we redueed. Our bill earried 
$20,000 per mile. The House bill provided for $12,500 and 
$10,000. We compromised on $16,250 and $15,000. There is 
no change in the law to which the Senator will object, 1 am 
certain. : 

Mr. KING. I have no doubt the Senator states the situa- 
tion accurately ; but the matter is very important, and I have 
a number of letters, one from the road commission of my 
State, which I have not had time to examine, and I am not sure 
whether any of the other communications which I have re- 
ceived relate to this bill or net. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. All the communicatiens the Senator has 
received, I am sure, are the same as I have reeeived and all 
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other Senators have received, protesting against the House pro- 
vision reducing the amount per mile. 

We had to reduce it as a compromise. The House, how- 
ever, provided for $12,500, available next year, and $10,000 
thereafter. We compromised on $16,250 and $15,000, which 
was the best we could get. I am very certain that the Senator 
would not object to the House provision reducing it to $12,500, 
but practically all of the highway commissions of the country, 
I think, thought that it was a mistake to reduce it below the 
$20,000. We had to do it if we were to get an agreement on 
the bill. 

Mr. KING. I appreciate the courtesy of the Senator in per- 
mitting it to go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Michigan if he will just give me in round num- 
bers what the appropriation for these roads is for the year 
ending June 30, 1923. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 
bill for 1928. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. What is the amount that is to be used? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. $125,000,000 to the 80th of June, 1923. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. And how much the next year? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is calculated that there will be a con- 
tinuing program of about $125,000,000 a year. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Am I right in assuming that no provision 
is carried for levying an extra tax to meet this $125,000,000 a 
year? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 
such a tax. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am glad to know it. 


PUBLICITY FUND OF FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous. consent for 
the present consideration of a resolution which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 302) was read, as follows: 

Whereas it has been charged on the floor of the Senate that the 
Federal Reserve Board has a publicity fund of several thousand dol- 
lars which it uses, from time to time, to carry on a newspaper propa- 
gande in Jrsepet of the acts and policies of the Federal Reserve 

oard; an 

Whereas it has been charged that a portion of said publicity fund 
has been used to induce certain newspapers to praise and defend the 
acts and policies of said Federal Reserve Board, and to attack and 
condemn Senators who have criticized the deflation policy of said 
board: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Reserve Board be, and it is hereby, re- 
quested to furnish to the Senate, at its earliest convenience, in writing, 
all the information in its possession touching the matters specifically 
set out in the following questions : 

(1) Has the Federal Reserve Board a publicity fund; if so, how 
much or what amount is provided per annum, and from what source 
is such a fund derived? 

(2) For what purpose is said fund now used, and for what pur- 
pose has it been used since May 15, 1920, to June 1, 1922? 

(3) To what person, or persons, and in what amounts and for what 
service performed, has money been paid from said publicity fund since 
May 15, 1920, to June 1, 1922? 

(4) How is such fund disbursed—upon whose order is it paid out? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. McLEAN. My attention was diverted while the resolu- 
tion was being, read, and I would like to ask the Senator from 
Alabama to explain what it is. 

.Mr. HEFLIN. This is a resolution calling upon the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to give to the Senate such information as 
it may have touching the charges that have been made here 
from time to time that it had a publicity fund for the purpose 
of carrying on newspaper propaganda, to defend and praise its 
policies and its acts, and to condemn Senators who disagreed 
with them. This calls on them to state whether they have such 
a fund or not; and if so, from what sources it is derived, how 
it is raised, and so forth. 

Mr. McLEAN. Does the Senator object to its going over un- 
til to-morrow? I would like to read it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not see any reason why it should go 
over. It is a very simple resolution. I had a resolution. put 
through here some time ago calling on them to send information 
about the new $26,000,000 bank building in New York, the bids, 
and so forth. They sent certain information with regard to 
that. 

Mr. McLEAN. There have been a good many resolutions 
passed, and considerable information has been received from 
the Federal Reserve Board, and I shall probably not object to 
the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. HEFLIN,. I will say to the Senator that this infor- 
mation has never been received, and it has not been asked for 
directly by the Senate, but this resolution calls upon the board 
to give to the Senate such information as it has touching tlie 


There is no appropriation made in this 


There is no special provision made for 
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charges that they have a publicity fund, and calls on them to 
tell the Senate, if they have such a fund, where they get such a 
fund and how they disburse it. 

Mr. McLEAN. I shall object to its consideration to-day. I 
do not want the Senator to infer that I shall object to-morrow 
if upon looking at the resolution it seems to me to be proper. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Very well; if the Senator objects, it will have 
to go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator, if he has written a 
letter to the board asking for this information? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there would be any question but 
that the Senator would get it by writing a letter to the board. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I would rather write to them through a Sen- 
ate resolution. We have a right to ask for this information. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that; that is why it is offered. The 
Senator can get that information by writing, I.am quite sure. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Connecticut, I understand, 
objects to consideration of the resolution to-day, and I will call 
it up to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being objection, the reso- 
lution will go over. ; 


PRIMARY ELECTION EXPENSES OF HON. ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, some days ago in speaking 
to the Senate of the primary expenses of Gifford Pinchot in 
Pennsylvania, which showed up very large, I made the state- 
ment that in Indiana, where Mr. Beveridge won, he did not file 
any expense account showing the expenditures by him in that 
senatorial primary. Of course, I was alluding to the fact that 
he filed no report with the Secretary of the Senate. 

I want to do no one an injustice, so I desire to read a letter 
which I have just received from Mr. Beveridge, touching the 
matter. The letter is as follows: 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 3, 1922. 


Hon. Par Harrison, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: My attention has just been called to your statement 
in the Senate May 30, as reported in the public press as follows: 

“Out in Indiana, where Mr. Beveridge won, he did not file any ac- 
count at all. Nvubody knows how much Beveridge, the so-called Pro- 
gressive, spent in Indiana.” 

This is entirely untrue. My statement, under oath, as to my total 
expenditures, was published as required by law. The sworn statement 
of Charles N. Williams, president of the Farmers Trust Co, and 
treasurer of my committee, as to all other expenditures made in my 
behalf, was also filed according to law. Both of these statements were 
published in the newspapers, I inclose them. 

As you will observe, they show that the entire expenditure, both 
of the committee and of myself, for the entire State, and the whole 
campaign, was slightly in excess of $10,000. 

oreover, each week during the campaign Mr. Williams and myself 
published separately cur affidavits of the total itemized expenditures 
made by myszif and by the committee during the prccoales seven days. 
Mr. Williams and myself did this voluntarily, and without legal require- 
ment. The statements inclosed are summaries of these previously 
published affidavits. 

Evidently you were misinformed; since, of course, you would not 
knowingly make a® inaccurate statement, or willfully do any man an 
injustice, I am therefore placing the data in your hands. 

Yours truly, 
ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE. 


I also desire to incorporate as a part of my remarks an item 
which appeared in the Indianapolis Star showing the itemized 
statement of Mr. Beveridge’s expenses in that primary. There 
was no statement filed with the Secretary of the Senate by either 
Senator New or Mr. Beveridge, due to the decision, however, 
in the Newberry case, but this shows that Mr. Beveridge did 
file a statement of expenditures with the officials of the State 
of Indiana. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: > 

{From the Indianapolis Star, Saturday, May 13, 1922.] 


PRIMARY Expenses TOTALING $8,747.99 FILED BY BEeveripGEe—ITreMIzED 
STATEMENT 1S ExcCLUSIvye OF NOMINER’S PERSONAL ACCOUNT. 


Primary campaign expenditures of Albert J. Beveridge, Republican 
nominee for United States Senator, exclusive of his personal expense 
account, a schedule of which will soon be filed, amounted to $8,747.99 
according to an itemized statement filed yesterday in the office of 
County Clerk George V. Coffin.: 

Charles N. Williams, treasurer of the Marion County Beveridge-for- 
Senator Club who filed the account, received contributions totaling 
$9,115.87, according to the statement. Included in the contributions 
were $1,000 from Mr. Beveridge, $5,000 from Mrs. Katherine Beveridge, 
Mr. Beveridge’s wife, $1,000 from Charles W. Miller, $200 from 
Larz A. Whitcomb, $200 from B. R, Lilly, $200 from Mr. Williams, and 
$100 from Charles Kirkpatrick, of New Richmond, Ind. 


$367.88 IS RETURNED, 


According to the record, $367.88 was returned to Mrs. Beveridge. 
Expenditures were distributed as follows: Clerical, $2,169; postage, 
$716; organization, $3,588.75; headquarters, $927.48; and Beveridge 
buttons, $622.99. 

Other ublican candidates who filed expense accounts were: Judge 
James A. Collins of criminal court, candidate for renomination on the 
Republican ticket, $71.25; State representative—Walter Lieber, $26; 
Herman L. Traub, $27; Ferdinand J, Montani, $96.55; William Gruner, 
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46.75; Charles Mendenhall, $20.25; John _H. Murray, $16.25; Robert 
. Henry, jr., $26.50; Elizabeth Raine 
auditor, $2 


, $33.55. Harry Dunn, county 
e, ‘Vata; Reiptl B Jones, Suanty dere, Biss 25) et oe 
eace for Center wnship—lIsidor $ a J, McCoy 
9: Rutherford B. H. Smith, $149.78; and Saward lL. Diets, $51. ' 
PUBLIC HIGHWAY IN SKAGIT COUNTY, WASH, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce I report back favorably without amend- 
ment the bill (H. R. 6318) authorizing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to grant a right of way for a public highway to the 
county of Skagit, Wash., and I submit a report (No. 752) 
thereon. It is purely a local mattér, and I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? 

Mr, SMOOT. Let it be read first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The Assistant Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That_the Secretary of Commerce is authorized to 
convey to the county of Skagit, Wash., a right of way for a public 
highway, not more than 50 feet wide, through the property of the 
United States in cuagit County, Wash., used as a fish-cultural station 
and hatchery, such right of way being more particularly described as 
follows: All that _— of the northeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 1 township 35 north, range 7 east of the Willamette 
meridian, lying and being within lines 35 feet on each side of the fol- 
lowing-described center line, to wit: Beginning at a point on the east 
and west center line of said section 15, south 88° ’ west 780 feet, 
more or less, west of the east quarter corner of the above said ‘section 
15, township 35 north, range 7 east, Willamette meridian; thence south 
88° 59’ west along the east and west center line of the above said 
section 15, 75 feet; thence south 57° 49’ west 340 feet; thence south 
88° .07’ west 250 feet, more or less, to the west line of the northwest 
quarter of the northeast quarter of the southeast quarter of said sec- 
tion 15, township 35 north, range 7 east, Willamette meridian, con- 
taining seventy-one one-hundredths acres, more or less: Provided, 
That such conveyance of right of way ‘shall not be construed as affect- 
ing the right or title of the United States in said property or as in 
violation of any stipulation or condition in the conveyance of the same 
to the United States, and on the further condition that the land or 
right of my authorized to be conveyed herewnder shall be constructed 
and maintained as a et free of any expense to the United States, 
and all work thereon shall be such as not to interfere with the opera- 
tions and efficiency of said fish-cultural station, and in a manner satis- 
factory to the Secretary of Commerce: Provided further, That the 
A, fa 2 hereby reserv to alter, amend, or repeal the provisions of 
this act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RESTRICTION OF ORIENTAL IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I have been furnished 
with a certified copy of resolutions adopted by the Grand Par- 
lor, Native Sons of the Golden West, a patriotic association or 
order made up of native sons of California, The resolutions 
express the enlightened opinion and the mature judgment of 
this American order concerning oriental immigration. To the 
end that the Congress and the American people may know the 
deliberate views of California, voiced by these resolutions, I 
ask unanimous consent that they be printed in the Recorp in the 
regular Record type and referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in the 
Record in 8-point type, as follows: 


GRaND Partor, 
Native SoNs oF THE GOLDEN WEsT. 

Whereas the Order of the Native Sons of the Golden West 
has at all times opposed immigration and colonization by 
Japanese and other Asiaties, and has viewed with alarm the 
rapid increase of Japanese in California; and 

Whereas we regard such penetration a serious menace not 
only to California but to our country as well: Be it 

Resolved, That the Grand Parlor of the Native Sons of the 
Golden West, represented by delegates from all parts of Cali- 
fornia, in forty-fifth session assembled, again places itself on 
record as in favor of and indorses the following declaration of 
principles: 

First, Absolute exclusion for the future of all Japanese im- 
migration, not only male but female, and not only laborers, 
skilled and unskilled, but “farmers” and men of small trades 
and professions, as recommended by Theodore Roosevelt. 

Permission for temporary residence only for tourists, stu- 
dents, artists, and commrercial men, teachers, ete. 

Second. Such exclusion to be enforced by United States offi- 
dats, under United States laws and regulations, as done with 
immigration, admitted or excluded, from all other countries, 


sand not, as at present, under an agreement whereby control and 


regulation is surrendered by us to Japan. 

Third. Compliance on the part 6f all departments of the 
Federal Government with the Constitution, and the abandon- 
ment of threat or attempt to take advantage of certain 
phrasing of that document as to ‘treaties, which it is Claimed 
gives the treaty-making power authority to violate plain provi- 
sions of the Constitution in the following matters: 

(a) To wullify State rights and State laws for control of 
lands and other matters plainly within the State’s jurisdiction. 

(b) Te grant American citizenship to races of yellow color, 
which are made ineligible for such citizenship. 

Fourth. For the Japanese legally ‘entitled to residence in Cali- 
fornia fair treatment, protection in property rights legally ac- 
quired, and the privilege of engaging in any business desired, 
except such as may ‘be now or hereafter denied by law to all 
aliens or to aliens ineligible to citizenship, and provided, par- 
ticularly, they may not hereafter buy or lease agricultural 
lands: Now therefore be ft 

Resolved, That the Native Sons of the Golden West, in Grand 
Parlor assembled, hereby indorse said declaration of principles 
and urge that the President, Department of State, and the Con- 
gress of the United States adopt and observe the policy therein 
Stated ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this body be, and he is 
hereby, directed to transmit copies of these resolutions to the 
President and Secretary of State of the United States and to 
each of California’s Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

Furercner A. Curren, Grand Trustee. 
H. ©. Lichrensercer, Past Grand President. 
Epwin A. Meserve, Board of Appeals. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was duly adopted 
at the forty-fifth session of the Grand Parlor of the Native Sons 
of the Golden West, held in Oakland April 17 to 24, 1922, 

[SEAL.] JoHN T. REGAN, 

Grand Secretary N. S. G. W. 
THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the Will (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In paragraph 883, on page 66, Tine 6, on 
behalf of the committee I propose to strike out “six-tenths” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ one-fifth”; and in line 10 to strike 
out “2 cents” and to insert in Kieu thereof “1 cent.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Where is an amendment in 
line 5 in that paragraph which has not been acted on. 

Mr. McCUMBRER, Let that be acted on first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secsetary will state the 
amendment. 

The Assistant Secrerary. On page 66, line 5, the committee 
proposes to strike out “Horse” and to insert in lieu thereof 
“Common horse,” so as to read “Common horse, mule, or ox 
shoes.” 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota to the 
committee amendment. 

The Assistant SrecreTary. In the. House text, in line 6, 
page 66, strike out “six-tenths” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ one-fifth,” so that if amended it will read. 

Common horse, mule, or ox shoes, of wrought iron or steel, one- 
fifth of 1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The ASStIsTANT SECRETARY. On page 66, lime 10, in the com- 
mittee amendment, strike out “2 cents” ‘and insert in lieu 
thereof “1 cent,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 833. Common horse, mule, or ox shoes, of wrought fron or steel, 
one-fifth of 1 cent per pound; horse, mule, or ox shoes, punched, drilled, 
or tapped, of wrought iren or steel, for use with adjustable wrought- 
iron or steel skid calks, and solid drop-forged calked shoes of wrought 
iren or steel, 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, I am glad that the 
committee has proposed to lower a rate they previously offered, 
but I expect later to move to put all the articles in this para- 
graph on the free list, and I presume there is no question but 
that that can be done. I do not care to delay action upon the 
paragraph, but when the bill gets into the Senate I shall move 
to put ‘the articles in the paragraph on the free ‘list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered hy the Senator from North Dakota to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment whs ccrecd to. 



























































































































































































































































































































































The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on page 66, lines 24 and 25, I 
move to strike out “tempered or untempered nd iron or 
steel wire” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Round iron or untomperee round steel wire, 20 per cent ad valorem, 
when manufactured with tempered round st wire. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 
The AssISTANT SEcRETARY. On page 66, lines 24 and 25, 
strike out the words.‘ tempered or untempered round iron or 
steel wire” and in lieu thereof insert: 


Round iron or untempered round steel wire, 20 per cent ad valorem, 
when manufactured with tempered round steel wire. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana rose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps I had better explain just what the 
amendment is, because, I think, perhaps the Senator has not 
the wording. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
would do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment classifies card clothing, just 
as it is classified in the existing law. It provides, however, 
on round iron or untempered round steel wire, 20 per cent ad 
valorem. As the House sent the paragraph to the Senate, there 
was only one_rate upon the untempered and the tempered steel. 
There ought to be different rates on the two classes of card 
clothing, and the amendment I have offered makes the same 
classification which was made in the act of 1909, and which is 
also found in the existing law, and reduces the rate from 45 
per cent to 20 per cent on the untempered round steel wire. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think4d understand. Instead of 
a rate of 45 per cent on all classes, the rate is 20 per cent on 
the untempered round steel wire. 

Mr. SMOOT. And 45 per cent on the tempered, as well as the 
plated wire, or other than round iron or steel wire, or with felt 
face, wool face, or rubber-face cloth containing wool. That will 
take the higher rate. But all the untemperef steel that is made 
into card clothing on leather—and all the ordinary clothing is 
made on leather—will bear a rate of 20 per cent. With felt 
face, wool face, or rubber-face cloth containing wool, the duty 
is 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will come to that directly. The 
very able, adroit, and shrewd Senator from Connecticut, who 
I notice is on the floor, has on a number of occasions, when 
some particularly indefensible rate was under consideration, 
attempted to divert attention from it by precipitating a dis- 
cussion, or attempting to precipitate a discussion, concerning 
the record or the attitude of the Democratic Party with reference 
_ to tariff measures, and the relative value of the policies of free 
trade and protection. It has been responded usually, when 
these efforts are made, that we must as a matter of course, in a 
general discussion, canvass the rate upon the basis of the pro- 
tective principle. We admit that for the purpose of discussion. 
Accordingly, a discussion of the records of the parties in the 
past is only remotely applicable. 

It has been charged, and charged again and again, with refer- 
ence to these matters, that these rates are not protective at all, 
that there is no occasion for them, so far as the protective 
principle is concerned. As I understand it, that principle 
means, if it has been correctly announced in the platforms and 
on the floor, that the rate should be one which would equalize 
the cost of production here and abroad, thus putting the do- 
mestic producer upon an equal footing with the foreign pro- 
ducer. That contemplates, as a matter of course, that there 
would be some importations, and competition existing between 
the domestic producer and the foreign producer. Accordingly, 
when we come to articles which are not imported at all, or are 
imported in inconsequential quantities, a proposition te raise 
the rate can not be defended under the principle of protection, 
or at least as I understand it. That is the condition with ref- 
erence to the rates prescribed in the paragraph before us and 
in succeeding paragraphs, to which I have devoted some little 
attention. 

Take the product that is before us—card clothing. Under the 
existing law, when manufactured from untempered iron or 
steel it bears a rate‘ of 10 per cent. When made of tempered 
steel it bears a rate of 35 per cent. It is proposed to raise 
that 10 per cert rate to 20 per cent and the 85 per cent rate 
to 45 per cent. 

There are no importations whatever of any consequence at 
all of the commodity the rate upon which it is proposed to raise 
from 10 to 20 per cent; and with reference to the other, the 


I would be glad if the Senator 
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importations are just such an amount as produces a healthy 
state of competition. It is proposed to raise the rate on that 
so that a monopoly will be granted and the foreign product 
entirely. excluded from this market. 

What are the facts? Of card clothing, manufactured with 
untempered round iron or steel, in 1918 there was imported 
$448 worth; and I ask Senators to bear in mind that that was 
under a 10 per cent duty; in 1919, $3,495 worth; in 1920, 
$11,000 worth; and in the nine months of 1921, $4,299 worth. 

We had no information whatever upon production in this 
country, but obviously from the meager reports the production 
must be very considerable. The imports of the other class are 
not inconsiderable, but they amounted in 1918 only to $344,520; 
in 1919, $356,546; in 1920, $490,405; and in 1921, $394,189. 

I have not discovered from an examination of the record 
that anyone has even asked for an increase in these rates. The 
Tariff Commission, in its report upon the particular commodity, 
tells us that there are no competitive conditions that require 
the raising of these rates by one penny. 

Mr. President, I content myself with what has been said 
upon the matter. The fact is that the Tariff Commission 
reports that there is nothing in the competitive conditions that 
requires any change in the rates at all. 

Accordingly, I move to amend the amendment by substitut- 
ing “10” for “20” as the rate applicable to card clothing 
manufactured from untempered round iron or steel. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SecreTaRy. The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH] moves to strike out “20” in the amendment submit- 
ted by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and to insert in 
lieu thereof ‘ 10.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word for the record. 
As to the manufacture of tempered wire, I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that in 1921 for nine months the value was 
$394,189, as the Senator stated, but during the remaining 
three months the large part of it came into the country. It 
increased from 208,153 square feet to 263,599 square feet under 
a 85 per cent rate, and that we propose to raise to 45 per cent. 
Steel, both tempered and untempered, used in the manufacture 
of card clothing, has a duty now imposed upon it which would 
require some compensatory duty, and it was for that reason 
the we raised it from 35 to 45 per cent. The House gave 35 
per cent on the American valuation, and the Senate committee 
made it 45 per cent on the foreign valuation. 

Going back to the year 1909 the equivalent ad valorem, when 
its price was 20 cents per square foot, was 20.75 per cent upon 
untempered steel clothing. If the price were exactly the same 
now as at that time, the ad valorem duty proposed would be 
the same as in the year 1908. 

I do not know that there is anything more to say on this sub- 
ject with the exception that as to card clothing, when manu- 
factured with plated wire, in 1921 in nine months there were 
43,689 square feet, valued at $84,943, imported, but for the re- 
maining three months of the year there was imported an amount 
that would be equal to 52,204 square feet. Of course the im- 
portations have increased during the first three months of this 
year, and necessarily would. The committee thought, under 
conditions existing, that 20 per cent instead of 45 per cent on 
the untempered and 45 per cent on the tempered necessary in 
order to protect the industry of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have before me the figures with 
respect to the card clothing manufactured of untempered wire. 
There were imported during the first nine months of 1921 only 
984 square feet. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the remaining three months of that year 
brought it up to 2,120 square feet. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Assuming that it did, that is only 
one-half of what it was the year before. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is, there was only one-half 
as much imported in 1921 as there was in 1920. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I “want to submit a further word 
with respect to this matter. There was, as I said, no request, 
so far as I can learn, from any source for an increase of this 
duty. On the other hand, there was a protest against it made 
naturally by the people who want to buy card clothing for use 
in the-manufacture of textiles. 

Mr. Joseph F. Lockett, of Boston, testified before the com- 
miitee, and very naturally he was in favor of a protective tariff. 
He said: 


We desire to go on record in favor of a protective tariff which will 
S—— accurately, as far as can be estimated, the actual difference 
production here and abroad. 


een the cost o 
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He states that the imposition of this additional duty will 
place an unjustifiable burden upon the manufacture of textiles 
which, of course, will be reflected in the price of dress goods 
and other articles of clothing. He quotes a Mr. Harris, presi- 
dent of the Exposition Cotton Mills, at Atlanta, Ga., who said: 


Should a_ prohibitive tariff eliminate English-made clothing the 
American mills unquestionably would suffer and our progress be seriously 
retarded, The quality of American-made card clothing has been held 
up by reason of the high quality of imported clothing. Without the 
very best card clothing American mills can not compete in the world’s 
markets, especially in tne finer grades of cotton goods. To remove this 
competition in the manufacture of card clothing would result in the 
lowering of the quality of the imihense product of American cotton 
mills and would work a serious hardship on this industry for the 
benefit of a very few comparatively small manufacturers of card 
clothing and the revenue obtained from such a tariff would be in- 
finitesimal. 

I do not know by whom the committee was nYoved to change 
this rate even as, it was prescribed by the House from 35 to 45 
per cent but a brief submitted by Mr. Lockett, who seems to 
have been the only witness upon this particular item before 
the Finance Committee, after reciting the conditions of the 
trade, states that— 

It is at once apparent that the rate of 35 per cent under the Under- 
wood law did not result in the importation of large quantities of card 
clothing, to the detriment of the American manufacturer, prior to 1917 
and has not since that time. 

It is difficult to understand the reason which actuated the Ways and 
Means Committee in providing a rate of 35 per cent in said paragraph 
337 of this bill. 

This rate was not apparently worked out on — mathematical 
formula. We hope the Finance Committee will carefully consider the 
fact that the rate now in the Fordney bill is an increase of nearly 100 
per cent over the Payne-Aldrich rate. 

I hope that will be, perfectly understood. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that is not the amendment the Senator 
from Utah has offered and that statement would not cover the 
situation as presented by the amendment I have just offered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. He concludes: 

We believe even to-day the Underwood bill, providing as it does a 
rate of 35 per cent on card clothing based upon the foreign value, gives 
to the American manufacturer of card clothing to-day much @ore pro- 
tection than he is reasonably and justly entitled to. 

This is a good protective nYan who tells us that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the rate to-day is 35 per cent instead 
of 25 per cent, and the statement he made was untrue about 
the 100 per cent. It is not true, and it can not be. sustained. 
_ If the Senator wanted the other side of the question he could 
turn to page 823, where George L. Hamilton, card-clothing 
manufacturer of North Hanover, Mass., testified before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was speaking about the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator said the Senate Finance 
Committee; but I am calling his attention to the testimony 
which was before the committee, as all the House hearings 
were before the committée. The Senator will remember that 
the then chairman of the Finance Committee gave notice that 
where a person had testified before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means the time of the Finance Committee should 
not be taken up by hearing him again. It was stated that it 
would be an expense and a waste of time, and that notice was 
given by the then chairman of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. Hamilton said he requested 60 per cent. I do not believe 
it is necessary nor did the committee believe it was necessary. 
I will say to the Senator also that when the Payne-Aldrich law 
was first enacted the woolen manufacturers of this country and 
the cotton manufacturers did not use the untempered steel. 
There was very little of tempered-steel clothing known, not 
only in this country but in the world. The tempered-steel cloth- 
ing was exceedingly high at that time, but now the tempered- 
steel clothing is being used because of the fact that it is cheaper 
than the untempered. Not only that, but I agree with the man 
who stated that to use the tempered steel on the very finest work 
sometimes does not give the desired results. My experience be- 
fore I left the woolen business induced me to begin to purchase 
tempered-steel instead of untempered-steel clothing. 

Another thiig, tempered steel is a steel of sufficient strength 
to last years. They put it upon a rubber base, sometimes a 
wool base—that is, an article made partially out of wool— 
and the grease which goes through the cards falls out of the 
wool and passes through, falling upon the face of the clothing 
itself. If it is rubber it lasts four or five times longer than 
if it were leather. Therefore the manufacturers of the coun- 
try now have learned by experience in the past that tempered 
steel clothing, no matter if it does cost twice as much as the 
untempered, is cheaper in the end. That is the reason why 
the importations are so much greater than of the untempered 
steel. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I merely wish to submit the con- 
clusion of the Tariff Commission upon this matter and then 
I am perfectly willing that the Senate shall vote on it. This 
is what the Tariff Commission say concerning the necessity of 
an increased rate upon this article: 

COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS. * 

Raw materials, cloth foundation and wire, used in the manufacture 
of card clothing are produced in the United States in sufficient quanti- 
ties to meet the needs of domestic card clothing manufacturers, the 
foreign manufacturer having no particular adyantage in this respect. 

The most important foreign manufacturing countries of card cloth- 
ing are England and Germany. These countries import cotton and ® 
wool for use in the manufacture of cloth foundation, whereas the 
United States produces its own cotton and much of its wool. Linen 
yarn, used in cloth foundation, is produced from domestic flax in both 
Great Britain and Germany, whereas the United States receives this 
material from foreign countries. 

The lack of increase in amounts annually imported by the United 
States apparently indicates that the import duty of 35 per cent ad 
valorem has offset, at least in large measure, the difference in costs 
between foreign and domestic production of card clothing. Produc- 
tion costs abroad, however, are proportionately lowered by the depre- 
ciation of British and especially German currency and their greater 
purchasing power of the money within the borders of those countries 
as compared with the international exchange value. 

That is the situation of affairs upon which the proposed in- 
crease of duty is based. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to take the time 
to go into all the reasons given by Mr. Hamilton, but I am 
going to quote an extract from his statement because of the 
fact that he is engaged in the industry himself, and I know 
personally that at least the part of his statement which I shall 
now read is absolutely correct: 

First. The cost of labor in this country at the present time is over 
100 per cent higher than it is in England. Card machine operators 
in England are paid 52 cents per hour. Card machine operators in 
United States are paid 106 cents per hour. 

I recognize the fact that the wage of $1.06 per hour has got 
to be decreased; there is no doubt about it. If the conditions 
as stated as existing to-day should continue in the future, then 
I doubt very much whether the rates here proposed would be 
sufficient to protect the industry in this country; but I look for 
these wages to fall from $1.06 per hour, and so did the commit- 
tee. Mr. Hamilton further stated : 

Second. The principal materials used are hardened and tempered 
steel wire, cotton cloth, woolen cloth, linen cloth, rubber face cloth, 
felt and wool faced cloths, and leather, all of which are subject to 
different rates of duty. We request the privilege of filing an amended 
brief when we ascertain what the proposed rates of duty are to be on 
these materials. 

The Senator from Montana knows what rates of duty are 
proposed in the bill. The fact was referred to by Mr. Hamilton 
that the rates had not been definitely arranged when the bill 
was before the other House. 

I will say to the Senator that 45 per cent on the foreign 
valuation is a less rate than the House rate of 35 per cent on 
all kinds of tempered and untempered iron or steel wire. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH) to the amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot]. [Putting the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. SMOOT. We had better have the yeas and nays, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] 
to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Wetter], I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry} and 
vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. Transferring my pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to my colleague the junior Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. EDGE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Crow] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. COLT. Making the same statement as heretofore with 
reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. DiriineHam] to the senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PirrMAn] and vote “ yea.” 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that the Senator f#om New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones] is detained from the Senate on official 
business. He is paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FrRnNarp}. . 

Mr. HARRISON. Making the same announcement as here- 
tofore with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily absent. I promised to pair 
with him for the day. I find, however, that I can transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sranvietp]. 
I do so, and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Exnst] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky {[Mr. Staniry] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee {[Mr. McKeriar]; and 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wir11s} with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomErenr]. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Borah Harrison Overman Underwood 
Caraway Heflin Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Kendrick Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Glass Zing Simmons Williams 
Harris La Follette Smith 

NAYS—38. 
Ball France McLean Smoot 
Brandegee Hale McNary Spencer 
Bursum Johnson Nelson Sterling 
Calder Jones, Wash. Newberry Sutherland 
Cameron Kellogg Oddie Townsend 
Capper Ladd Page Wadsworth 
Colt Lenroot Phipps . Warren 
Cummins McCormick Poindexter Watson, Ind. 
Curtis McCumber Rawson 
Edge McKinley Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—=39. 

Ashurst Frelinghuysen Myers Robinson 
Broussard Gerr New Shields 
Crow Goodin, Nicholson Stanfield 
Culberson Harrel Norbeck Stanley 
Dillingham Hitchcock Norris Swanson 
du Pont Jones, N. Mex. Owen Trammell 
Elkins Keyes Pepper Watson, Ga. 
Ernst Lo Pittman Weller 
Fernald McKellar Pomerene Willis 
Fletcher Moses Reed 


So the amendment of Mr. WatsH of Montana to the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. SmMoor was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is upon 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is one other amendment to this para- 
graph. 

The Reapinc CrerK. On page 67, line 2, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “35” and insert “ 45.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I ask that the 
amendment be rejected. Thirty-five per cent is the rate of the 
present law, and, as shown, there is no occasion whatever for 
any change. Competitive conditions, as reported by the Tariff 
Commission, are exceedingly healthy. The importations, my 
recollection is, amount to about one-third of the entire consump- 
tion; so that there is a healthy competition under the existing 
rate between the domestic producer and the foreigner. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, in paragraph 338, page 67, 
line 5, on behalf of the committee I move to strike out after the 
word “steel,” on said line, down to and including the word 
“ marked,” on line 15, and to insert in lieu thereof ‘25 per cent 
ad valorem,” so that it will read: 

Serews, commonly called wood screws, of iron or steel, 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

I will say that this is reinstating the present law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
this is a committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBHR. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee withdraws 
the amendment as printed in the bill. The question is upon 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I congratulaté, the 
Senator from North Dakota on this wise change. I can not re- 
frain, however, from expressing my astonishment that the 
House should have»proposed the high rate which it did, or the 
Senate Finance Committee the amendment which it tendered. 

Wood screws are manufactured in this country in enormous 
quantities. We export wood screws in enormous quantities, 
while the imports under the existing law, imposing a duty of 25 
per cent, are negligible, 
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I do not desire, however, to offer any amendment. I am very 
= commend the amendment proposed now by the com- 
m: i 

Mr. MoCUMBER. I am equally surprised, Mr. President, 
that the Democratic tariff bill gave a duty of 25 per cent upon 
these articles. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I retort by saying 
that I should be very glad if it would be agreeable to the Sena- 
tor to put these articles on the free list. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I think the Underwoad law was not 
far from right and sufficiently -protective of screws. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It seems to have excluded all im- 
ports, so that the present rate is a prohibitive rate. ‘The distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio [Mr. WiIL.LIs] this morning told us 
with much vigor that although he was profoundly attached to 
the principle of protection, he never would vote for a prohibi- 
tive rate. That is what this is that is now being proposed by 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, I ask to turn now to page 
68, paragraph 340. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What disposition does the Senator 
desire to make of paragraph 3397 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am asking that paragraph 339 may be 
passed over. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. : 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 68, line 6, it is proposed to 
strike out “15” and insert “30,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Par. 340. Crosscut saws, mill saws, pit and drag saws, circular saws, 
steel band saws, finished or further advanced than tempered and pol- 

ed, hand, back, and all other saws, not specially provided for, 30 
per cent ad valorem; jewelers’ or piercing saws, 40 cents per gross. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, this is another 
paragraph in connection with which the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Wii11s], following the principle he announced this morn- 
ing, would be obliged to dissent from the proposed rate. This 
paragraph deals with crosscut saws, mill saws, pit and drag 
8aws, circular saws, steel band saws, finished or further ad- 
vanced than tempered and polished, hand, back, and all other 
saws not specially provided for. The House proposed a duty 
of 15 per cent ad valorem; the Senate proposes a duty of 30 
per cent ad valorem, and on jewelers’ or piercing saws, a duty of 
40 cents per gross. 

I am not particularly interested in the jewelers’ or piercing 
saws, but the imposition of a duty of 30 per cent on handsaws 
and crosscut saws and mill saws and this product generally is 
as unjustifiable as one can imagine. The present law carries 
a duty of 12 per cent upon these articles. The production in 
thie country is tremendous. The exports are very large and 
the imports negligible under a 12 per cent rate. 

Let me give you the figures. I read from the report sub- 
mitted by the Tariff Commission : 

Crosscut saws of the hand-manufactured type vary greatly in char- 
acter. They are used in logging and in sawing wood for fuel. 

Of course, every farm in the country has to have a crosscut 
saw, a handsaw, and, quite frequently, a wood saw. 


Drag-saws are similar to crosscut saws, but*are operated by ma- 
chinery, and are usually used in mills for cutting defective logs or fer 
cutting logs into shorter lengths. Pit saws are bandsaws used for 
sawing boards directly from the log. Mill saws are upright saws 

rated by machinery and used for rift sawing. The circular saw of 
disk shape is commonly used in sawmilis and for sawing wood for fuel. 
Band saws are continuous bands run over pulleys and used in saw- 
mills ; they require the highest grade of steel and the greatest care in 
manufacture of any of the saws mentioned. A backsaw is @ small 
variety of handsaw. It is used for or eutting requiring a straight 
or even saw cut. The blade is so thin that a strip of metal, usually 
steel or brass, is necessary along the back to prevent its buckling. 
Handsaws, broadly speaking, include such saws as buck, hack, keyhole, 
posers. back, pruning saws, and many others for 5) purposes. 

he most common ts the familiar handsaw used by carpenters and other 
woodworkers. A jeweler’s saw has a very thin blade, tempered hard 
throughout, for cutting metal, and is used in a frame. Metal-splitting 
saws, whether of carbon or high- “1 tool steel, are classed as saws, 
arpoug they more closely resemble thin milling cutters. 

Production: In 1914 there were 100 establishments mannfacturin 
saws in the United States. Wage earners numbered 4,560; — 
was $15,860,000 ; wages Fad. $3,019,000 ; cost of materials, $4,714 g 
and value of product, $12,517,000. ‘In 1919 there were 112 establish- 
ments, and the value of the product was $31,473,000. The States 
leading in production in 1914 were Illinois, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. 

‘ —. of saws embraced in this paragraph were valued at $63,570 
n > 


Bear in mind, in 1914 we produced in this country $15,860,000 
worth, and the imports were only $63,570. 





1922. 


In later years the imports were as follows: 
$18, 473 
1, 645 
126, 906 
EDRDA. TROUT ID wpe tecnerticinm tne meigtent simanetion “intinieinteteen eet ----- 78, 075 

Against a domestic production of $15,860,000. 

But, Mr. President, we are exporting these saws in enor- 
mous quantities, as I stated. 

Exports in 1914 were valued at $1,474,077, more than half of which 
went to Canada, Australia, Bngland, and Germany— 

We actually exported saws to Germany !— 
the rest being widely distributed. Later exports by calendar year have 
been valued as follows: 1918, $3,790,416; 1919, $4,851,791; 1920, 
$4,455,639 ; 1921 (nine months), $2,020,723. . 

Let us make a comparison. The imports in 1920 were 
$126,906, and the exports $4,455,639. 

Mr. President, what earthly excuse can there be for increasing 
this duty? The only one I can conceive is that the duty was 
asked for by Disston & Sons, the manufacturers of this kind of 
ware; and the firm was represented by Mr. Atkins, who ap- 
peared before the Senate Finance Committee, and practically told 
nothing whatever concerning the industry except that he wanted 
this increased duty. © 

I read as follows: 


Mr. ATKINS. Mr, Chairman, following the suggestion made by the 
chairman of this committee this morning to be brief and concise, I have 
conferred with the representatives of Henry Disston & Sons, of Phila- 
delphia, and the Simonds Manufacturing Co., of Fitchburg, Mass., who 
are bota here, and speaking for my own company I hurriedly prepared 
a statement for your committee. 

Senator WATSON. Representing all of you? 

Mr. ATKINS. Yes; representing all three of us. 

Senator Smoor., Give me the names, please. 

Mr. ATKINS. Henry Disston & Sons, of Philadelphia. 

Senator Smoot, And the names of the other companies? 

Mr. ATKINS, I do not think their names are down on to-day’s list. 

Senator WaLsH. Who is representing the Simonds Manufacturing Co.? 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Fox. 

Senator SmMoor. Proceed, Mr. Atkins. 

Mr. ATKINS. We ask that all saws carry an ad valorem rate based on 
the American valuation of 25 per cent, except band saws, which should 
carry at least 35 per cent ad valorem, and steel strips, tempered only 
or tempered and polished, a specific duty of 10 cents per pound and 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

He tells something about the difference in wages in Germany, 
and that is practically the substance of the testimony upon which 
this raise has been made. I move to amend the committee amend- 
ment by substituting “12” for “30” in line 6 on page 68. 

. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 68, line 6, in lieu of the rate 
proposed by the committee, strike out “30” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ 12.” 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President, with 112 manufacturers of 
saws in the United States, I assume there will be reasonable 
competition, and I do not think the duty, whatever it may be, 
will raise the price in the United States, unless there would be 
serious competition from importations, and I am not looking 
for serious importations. Considering the prices of the importa- 
tions which have come in, even though they may be small in 
number at the present time, I believe that we are justified in 
imposing this duty of 30 per cent. 

I call attention to the items mentioned in the Reynolds report. 
Let us take band saws just discussed by the Senator from 
Montana. There were six different invoices of those examined. 
The saws were imported front France. 

Without going through the figures, the rate required to 
equalize, allowing a profit of 25 per cent, would have been 71 
per cent; evén allowing that profit to the importer it would 
require 71 per cent in order to equalize the two prices. We 
gave them 30 per cent. IL will take the next one, two invoices of 
butcher saw blades. The amount necessary to equalize the 
landed cost, after allowing 25 per cent profit, would have been 
254 per cent. The importer made 259 per cent upon his selling 


9 
1920 
1921 


price of that article, and we ask him when he makes 259 per | 


cent to pay 30 per cent of it in duty. 

I think that is not an unreasonable request with such an 
enormous profit, and I do not believe it will affect in any way 
the price of the American article. 

The next is metal slitting saws. We have two invoices of 
those. I find that it would take 150 per cent to equalize the 
foreign with the domestic cost. We have allowed 30 per cent. 
The importer makes 88 per cent, and if, after allowing them the 
25 per cent profit, he makes an additional 88 per cent, I think 
he can stand the imposition of the 30 per cent. 

I do not know whether there is danger of any great amount 
coming in, but these are the prices at which they have been 
imported, and getting those prices the importer at least can 
well afford to pay 30 per cent ad valorem duty to the Govern- 
ment. ; 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have not the 
slightest doubt in the world that the importers can pay any- 
thing, of course, but there. is not enough profit in it to have any 
imports at all. What is the use talking about the difference in 
price? If there was a difference in price of any substance, im- 
ports would come in; but they do not come in; they have not 
come in; and there is no prospect of their coming in, so far as 
anybody can conceive. 

Mr. McCUMBER. These items came in. There is no ques- 
tion about that. The figures are taken from the records. There 
is no use saying they Will not come in. They did come in, and 
these are what came in, and if these could come in I assume 
they can continue to come in at somewhere about the same price. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. How much came in? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Only a little came in.. I think the Sen- 
ator read the figures, and he is correct. I am not challenging 
the figures. I am admitting that the importations are very 
light, but the importations now coming in, or those which were 
coming in at the time this report was made, give us the prices, 
the profits they are making, and show that 30 per cent is any- 
thing but excessive. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll, 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called), 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to 
my pair and transfer, I vote “ nay.” , 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] 
to the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as on the previous vote with reference 
to my pair and transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. L8pcE] to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. > 

Mr. FERNALD (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones]. I find he is absent, and I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. WApsworTH] and allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr, DIAL. 
detained on official business. 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. WaApswortsH ]. 
ent, the Senator from New.Mexico would‘vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Making the same announcement as be- 
fore, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. POMERENE. As I announced before, I have a pair 
with my colleague the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wits]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HitcucocK] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KELLOGG. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Stumons] to the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I transfer my pair with the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] to the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
WATSON] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [|Mr. Barr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLetcHesr]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEnN]; 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr STantey]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar}]. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 34, as follews: 


YEAS—16. 


Myers 
Overman 
Pomerene 
Sheppard * 


The Secretary will call the 


Making the same 


The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] is 
He is paired on this vote with 
If pres- 


Epce] with fhe Senator 


Borah 
Cummins 
Dial 
Harris 


Harrison 
Heflin 


King 
La Follette 


Smith 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mont. 
Williams 
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NAYS—34. 

Brandegee France MeCumber Smoot 
Bursum Gooding McKinley Spencer 
Calder Hale McLean Sterling 
Cameron Jones, Wash. McNary Sutherland 
Capper Kellogg Newberry Tewnsend 
Colt Kendrick Oddie Warren 
Curtis Ladd — Watson, Ind. 
du Pont Lenroot Phipps 
Fernald McCormick Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—46. 
Ashurst Gerry Nichoison Simmons 
Ball Glass Norbeck Stanfield 
Broussard Harreld Norris Stanley 
Caraway Hitchcock Owen Swanson 
Crow Johnson Pepper Trammell 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Wadsworth 
Dillingham Keyes Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
EKdge Lodge Ransdeill Watson, Ga. 
Dikins McKellar Rawson Weller 
Ernst Moses Reed Willis 
Fletcher Nelson Robinson 
Frelinghuysen New Shields 


So the amendment of Mr. Watsu of Montana to the amend- 
ment of the committee was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. I move to amend the committee amend- 
ment by striking out “30” and in lieu thereof inserting “ 20.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word 
in reference to the amendment. I voted against the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH], but 
I think the amendment proposed by the committee is higher 
than the facts warrant. It is double the rate fixed by the 
House, and the amendment offered by the Senator from Mon- 
tana was 12 per cent, which is the present rate. 

There are no imports to speak of and, as the Senator from 
Montana has said, the exports are very, ver, large. I appre- 
ciate the fact that as Germany and Frauace are getting upon 
their feet more and more, we may look for greater imports 
than we ever had. But when we consider that during nine 
months of 1921 there were imported only $78,000 in value of 
saws and during 1921 there were exported $4,555,000 in value 
of saws, it does not seem to me that a rate of 30 per cent ad 
valorem can possibly be justified. It is for that reason that I 
have offered the amendment reducing the rate to 20 per cent, 
but that would be an increase of 8 per cent over the present 
law and an increase of 5 per cent over the House bill. 

I have read all the testimony which was produced before the 
committee. The chief testimony was that of Mr. Atkins, of 
the E. C. Atkins Co., and it consists of general statements that 
are not very convincing as to the need for any additional duty. 
It is to be remembered that the market for saws in this country 
is based very largely upon the reputation of the maker. There 
is competition, but there are well-recognized makes, and they 
have a very great advantage in the market because of the 
reputation of the makers, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I believe that it 
will be quite generally admitted that neither France nor Ger- 
many will be able to recover, within at least a few years, the 
position they occupied industrially in 1914. It is scarcely to be 
expected that they will be able to invade our market within 
the next few years any more successfully than they were able 
to encroach upon the trade of our domestic producers in the 
year 1914, when they were able to get only $63,570 worth of 
their product into this country. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I am well aware of 
the fact that so far as imports and exports are concerned, the 
figures do not warrant a higher rate than that advocated by 
my distinguished friend from Wisconsin. But we are making 
a tariff bill under peculiar conditions. We do not know what 
the future holds. The Senator from Wisconsin does not know 
that 20 per cent will be adequately protective of American 
wages two years from now, nor do I. We did not know 
definitely i the committee just what rates were necessary 
adequately to measure the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad. In making the tariff bill we have been 
very much like a man whoewas trying to build a dam in a 
flood, not always sure of the foundation. We have been com- 
pelied to shift from time to time, but it has been the thought 
all the while that we*should give the benefit of every doubt to 
the American producer and not to his foreign competitor. 

I have not believed that this is any time to get out apothe- 
cary’s scales and weigh nicely the extreme differences in the 
cost of production here and abroad, to “divide a hair twixt 
nor’ and nor’west side.” In adjusting rates to production costs 
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we do not know what the future holds. I want to be sure 
that whatever it holds, American industry will be protected and 
that American labor will be saved from ruthless competition. 
If the figures are true—and they are, as my friend from Wis- 
consin has given them, and there is no doubt about the truth— 
would the other 10 per cent make any difference in the cost 
of a saw in the United States? My theory is that it would not. 

There are 112 producers of saws in the United States. There 
is keen competition all along the line, Nobody has ever 
dreamed that there would be a saw monopoly. Nobody has 
ever thought of organizing any saw trust in the United States. 
I do not think, under existing conditions, if there is 30 per 
cent put on, that any tariff wall so-called would be so high 
as to foster monopoly or produce a trust. Therefore, from 
my viewpoint as a protectionist, 30 per cent is not a rate too 
high to be placed on this product. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is a general rule of law that 
in the construction of a tariff law we should first inquire as 
to the conditions which prevail prior to the passage of the 
statute. Presumably every law is passed for the purpose of 
meeting an unsatisfactory condition. Does not the Senator 
believe that, before we impose taxes upon the American people 
or increase the taxes, we should at first be certain that it 
is necessary to do it, and not increase taxes simply because 
of some theoretical or visionary idea that it may be necessary 
to increase the tax for the future. In other words—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I have the question; the Senator 
need not tell it “in ether words.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In a case of this kind, is it 
not better to give the consumer the benefit of the doubt than 
the producer? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That involves one question that 
I shall not answer, because I have not the time to do it, and that 
is that the tariff isa tax. The Senator refers to it as a “ tax.” 
The tariff is not a tax. I am not going into that proposition 
at all. If men would study history instead of studying theo- 
ries, if they would study facts instead of fancies, they would 
know that the tariff is not a tax unless it is a revenue tariff, 
which is a tax added to the cost, and which the consumer does 
pay. I am not going into that. My friend from New Mexico 
refers to it as a tax. I only mention it because I do not want 
to be understood as acquiescing and agreeing to the propositien 
that a tariff is a tax. 

As to the other part of the question, which is legitimate to 
the purposes of the inquiry, I do know that wages in Germany 
are one-tenth to one-fifth what they are in the United States. 
I do know that wages in Germany are lower now than they 
ever have been. I do know that wages in the United States 
are higher than they have ever been before. 

I do know that we can not adequately measure the difference 
in the cost of production here and in Germany by the old rate, 
and I am not willing to wait until the flood comes before I 
undertake to build the dam. So far as I am concerned, I want 
in fixing any of these rates to resolve all doubt in favor of the 
American producer as against his foreign competitor and his 
foreign rival. My view is that this is no time to quarrel 
amongst ourselves and haggle here as to whether the tariff 
shall be one rate or another rate when we are intending to be 
absolutely sure that American labor is protected and that 
American industry is enabled to operate free from excessive 
competition. 

I will say to my good friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] 
that if I could put my finger on the exact difference in the cost 
of production here and abroad, I should be willing to fix the 
tariff rate accordingly. I do not know what that difference is, 
and the committee in many respects could not definitely ascer- 
tain it. So far as I was concerned, in advocating this tariff on 
saws I was willing to, make it high enough to be sure to protect 
the American industry. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator from Indiana yield to me? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have been informed—and I should like to 
have the Senator’s opinion, because he is on the Committee on 
Finance—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That does not mean anything, I 
will say to my friend from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That so far as the manufacture of saws is 
concerned, the manufacturers in the United States make the 
best saws, and really very few countries compete with us in the 
making of saws, and that while it is true that there is no possi- 
bility of American labor competing with German labor or Aus- 
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trian labor or Polish labor or the labor of some other countries, 
yet the manufacturers in foreign countries do not particularly 
compete with us in the manufacture of saws, and that 20 per 
cent ig a perfectly safe rate. That is the information which 
comes to me, Whether it is more reliable than the information 
which the committee has I do not know, but it would seem to 
me that under the circumstances 20 per cent is a fair rate. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. If my friend from Minnesota 
thinks that, of course he ought to vote accordingly. My own 

gment, however, is that, to make absolutely sure the protec- 
tion of the industry in this country, 30 per cent is sufficient, 
I know that; I do not know whether 20 per cent would be ade- 
quate; but I know that 30 per cent is, if I know anything about 
the matter. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suppose there are a great many 
people in this country who do not know that a duty of 60 per 
eent would be sufficient. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. But they are not here to vote. 
They are out somewhere. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the fact that the Senator from 
Indiana says he does not know that a 20 per cent duty would 
be sufficient really is not a very persuasive argument—— 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana, It is persuasive to me. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Pecause I think a great many other 
people do not know that a rate of 100 per cent would be 
sufficient. 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. Does my friend from Montana 
know that 20 per cent will measure the difference in the cost 
of production here and abroad? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I know that under the 12 per 
cent rate there are no imports. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Will my friend then be kind 
enough to state the wages paid by saw establishments in Ger- 
many and in the United States so as to prove to me that a duty 
of 20 per cent would be sufficient? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It would be a matter of no conse- 
quence whatever what wages are paid in Germany—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Oh, no; that is a matter of no 
consequence, of course ! 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is to say, it would be but one 
element entering into the cost. Fortunately this country does 
not have to pay in war indemnities alone $32,000,000,000, such 
as is placed upon the industry of Germany, entering into the 
eost of everything that is produced there, in addition to the 
wages. The Senator from Indiana, of course, will recognize 
that there are other considerations besides difference in wages. 
There was a difference in the wages. in 1914; the wages were 
lower in Germany in 1914 than they were here, and yet the 
Germans were able and the whole world was able to get into 
this country only $67,000 worth of saws. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Of course, Mr. President, when 
the Senator from Montana says that it does not make any 
difference whether the wages paid in Germany are very low 
or very high, that the difference in wages which are paid in the 
competing countries is not to be considered, he and I can not 
even start to discuss the tariff quesion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Indiana did not 
understand me. Of course wages are one element in the cost of 
production, but the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sm- 
mons} showed here the other day that as to a multitude of 
articles which bear rates from 25 to 50 per cent the total labor 
cost does not exceed 10 per cent. é 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I disagree entirely with the fig- 
ures stated by the Senator from North Carolina, and I under- 
took yesterday to prove that many of them were fallacious and 
erroneous. I have not any doubt in the world about that. 

Mr, WALSH of Mentana. The Senator from North Carolina 
obtained his figures from official sources. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Indiana yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think my good friend from Indiana has 
not been quite as frank in this discussion as he ordinarily is. 
Everybody wants the present standard of wages to be main- 
tained here, but let us see if we can analyze these facts very 
briefly for a minute. 

The Senator from Indiana has stated that the wages in Ger- 
many are perhaps one-fifth or one-tenth of what they are in this 
country. For the sake of the argument, I am going to accept 
that statement as correct. It was demonstrated here on the floor 
the other day, however, that during the months of January and 
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February last there was an advance in the wages in Germany 
in one month of 20 per cent plus, and in the other month of 24 
per cent plus, as I now recall. Notwithstanding the very low 
wages in Germany, the Senator from Wisconsin has shown that 
the imports into this country are negligible, while the exports 
out of this country were very substantial. If that were true 
under these very low wages, and the wages are increasing over 
there, as indicated by the statements which have been made on 
the floor of the Senate within the last week, pray tell me, under 
the circumstances, what is the need for the additional tariff 
duty? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Does the Senator believe in any 
protective tariff on any article? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr President, I do believe in a tariff 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Does the Senator believe in a pro- 
tective tariff? 

Mr. POMEREND. If the Senator will distinguish between a 
protective tariff and a revenue tariff, then, perhaps, I can answer 
him. I am somewhat moderate in my view. I am willing to take 
into consideration present conditions abroad in determining what 
the rate shall be. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Then, does the Senator want 
purely a revenue rate or a protective rate, as he understands 
protection just as well as I do? 

Mr. POMERENE. I would meet the Senator from Indiana 
upon a fair basis. I think in a matter of this kind I would be 
willing somewhat te increase the rates under the circumstances, 
but that is discussing a theoretical question. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; it is a practical question. 

Mr. POMEREND. It is a very theoretical question, while the 
question in which I am now imterested is a practical one. Is 
there such a situation in view of the imports and exports as 
would justify the increase in the duty on the particular article? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is the point exactly. For 
what purpose? If the Senator believes wholly in a revenue 
tariff and I believe in a protective tariff, we can not talk about 
rates because we approach the subject from an.entirely dif- 
ferent and antagonistic standpoint. I believe in a protective 
tariff; I believe that a protective tariff means covering the dif- 
ference in the cost of production here and abroad, which is 
practically a matter of wages. That is the principal difference, 
for capital does not need to be protected ; capital is never weak ; 
capital needs to be protected only in order that it may pay 
American wages. It is the wage earner that needs to be pro- 
tected, and it is that difference in wages which I seek to cover. 

Can the Senator say to me on his honor as a Senator, as I 
know he will tell me on his honor, if he tells me at all, for he 
is always an honorable gentleman, what the wages paid in the 
saw establishments of Germany age and what the wages paid 
here are, and why 20 per cent measures the difference? 

Mr. POMERENE. If I knew exactly what the wage was in 
Europe and exactly what the wage was here, I would certainly 
tell the Senator; but before I could determine the question of 
a tariff to measure the difference in wage costs I would want 
to know what the cost of the unit of production was. There 
ought not to be any question about that. If the Senator would 
limit the protective theory to the difference in the wage cost, 
then I think that he and I could get more nearly together 
than we can on this bill; but under this bill he is not con- 
tent with that; he wants to cover the difference not only in 
wage costs but the difference in overhead expenses and -the 
difference in the profit to capital itself, as is evidenced by the 
use of the term “ competitive prices.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I ask the Senator if he is 
in favor of an embargo tariff? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, may I ask what is the 
purpose of increasing this rate if it is not to create an em- 
bargo? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Simply because, as I have stated, 
I do not know that 20 per cent proposed by my good friend 
from Wisconsin is sufficient. I am inclined to think that it 
will not protect the American manufacturer. 

The rise in German wages which my friend from Ohio 
speaks of is not a rise in the gold value of the wage, but on a 
mark basis; and wages in Germany have not substantially 
inereased, and it will be a long time before they do substan- 
tially increase. However, as my friend from Wisconsin inti- 
mated, when Germany begins to be resuscitated, when the labor- 
ing men begin to work full time, when her factories are all 
open, they are bound to sell at a lower price and a less profit 
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one great industry in any State develops and assists many 
other industries. No industry stands alone. They are inter- 
dependent. Let a great mine flourish in a given town in Mon- 
tana or Nevada or Colorado or Wyoming, or in any great min- 
ing State, and that one great mine will support a whole village, 
a whole county, and contribute to the prosperity of the State. 

So I wish to be understood as dissenting radically from the 
philosophy of my Democratic friends here, who seem to look 
upon the producers as in some way necessarily or in fact hos- 
tile to the consumers of this country; and as to this immediate 
question, why should we hesitate? If we are Republicans, if 
we are protective-tariff Republicans, if we have the true faith 
of our principles, why not stand up with the committee now 
and give adequate protection? I do not say high protection, 
though everything is relative. But what is “high” protec- 
tion? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Pardon me and I will yield in a mo- 
ment. 

I have read recently, in a journal whose editor I know and 
for whom I entertain great intellectual respect, that the Re- 
publican Party has never favored “ high” protection—that it 
has always stood for “ adequate” protection. That is a mere 
play upon words. Those who wish to play upon words can 
find abundant cause for quarrel. “Adequate” protection may 
be, in one sense, by comparison, “high” protection. If it is 
necessary to protect, I am not concerned with the percentage 
or the rate. The question is, Can the American producer— 
whether he be in the factory—the owner along with his em- 
ployees—or whether he be a farmer—the owner of the farm 
and his employees—or whether he be the lumberman—the in- 
dividual, the company, or the corporation and his or its em- 
ployees—or whether he be the miner—the owner and his em- 
ployees—the question is whether they or any of them can com- 
pete with the cheap products of the cheaper labor of other 
lands. Call it “high,” call it “low,” what I want and what 
the American people want is “adequate” protection for each 
and every and all American industries. 

My own State is deeply interested in this problem. It is not 
a theory with us. It is a fact that stares us in the face like a 
white monument. No argument, no eloquence, no flights of 
fancy, no declamation, no vociferation, no accusation, can re- 
move that white monument of fact before us. We know—Demo- 
cratie fathers and mothers as well as Republican fathers and 
mothers—we know that we can not compete with the cheap, the 
servile labor of the Orient. We know this. The Pacific Ocean 
was once regarded as a barrier of protection. It is now an 
avenue of easy approach. It now invites invasion, and we know 
we. can not compete with many, many of the products of the 
Orient, and that unless we are guarded by the Government, not 
by battleships but by tariff laws, the products of the Orient will 
come across that peaceful ocean and, taking the place of our 
products, destroy industries which, when protected, give work 
and wages and prosperity and happiness to Californians. In- 
adequately protected, these industries will utterly perish. This 
we know. This invasion and consequent and inevitable ruin we 
would avert, and hence we are protectionists. 

We are producers in California of many things of the forest, 
of the mine, of the workshop, of the field. 

We have a fertile soil and a salubrious climate. God has 
been very good to us, and the Government has been very good 
to us, but those industries, I say to you, can not compete with 
the Orient. Well, you may say, “Let them perish.” But do 
you want them to perish? Do 1 want any industry in Alabama 
or in Ohio or in any State to perish? No. If I were to be 
governed by selfishness, I know that the prosperity of New 
Mexico will run over into California. I know that the prosperity 
of Utah or of South Carolina or of Louisiana will be beneficial 
to my great State. We are producers and you consume our 
products. We in turn consume your products, but we are 
friends commercially, not hostile enemies. 

But I forget myself and consume too much time. I merely 
rose to ask my friend from Indiana whether the manufacturers 
of saws in this country were engaged in bona fide competition ; 
and if so, I want them to continue to have the market of 
America. I do not wish to surrender that market to any 
foreign country. Very briefly stated this is my view. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I want to dis- 
claim any hostility toward the producers of this country. I 
rose awhile ago for the purpose of asking the Senator what 
kind of a protective tariff he believed in. I am inclined to 
think that his last remark, that he would not allow any foreign 
product to come in here if it was being produced in the United 
States, auswers my question; in other words, the Senator is 
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in favor of an embargo tariff, and I should like to know if I 
correctly interpret his language. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. As to many things, I am in favor of an 
embargo. I think during the late war an embargo developed 
great industries in America, which are now threatened. I be- 
lieve there are times in a nation’s history when it is wise to 
establish an embargo, and if my learned friend is familiar with 
the tariff history of Germany, if he is acquainted with the 
tariff history in France, he knows that both Germany and 
France at different periods of their careers have established 
embargoes in order to develop great home industries. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator might go further and 
say that every country in Europe at one time or another imposed 
pepe and their wiser statesmen in later days have laughed 
a em, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There has been no wiser statesman than 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the greatest modern military genius and 
a great civil administrator. He established embargoes, and 
nobody has laughed at him or questioned the wisdom of his 
conduct for France when he did it. 

Let me remind gentlemen of something. We are all familiar 
with the fact that Germany was the great forerunner in the pro- 
duction of beet sugar. It was a Californian who was the fore- 
runner of that great industry in our country. It was a poor Ger- 
man lad, Claus Spreckels, who came from Germany, and lived in 
Charleston, S. C., where his noble son, John D. Spreckels, was 
born. Claus Spreckels knew what Germany had done in the way 
of developing the sugar industry of Germany, and he went over 
there and bought the beet seed of Germany, planted it in the 
fertile soil of California, and started there the great sugar-beet 
industry. 

Although Germany had grown great in the production of 
sugar, I am sure my learned friend has not forgotten that before 
the late war Germany became fearful of Russia, was fearful of 
Russia in the production of sugar; and not many years before 
the Great War broke out a convention of German sugar manu- 
facturers was held to consider and devise a way to avert the 
danger. Their purpose was to insist, and they did insist, upon 
the German Empire raising the tariff on the importation of Rus- 
sian sugar to a point which amounted, as of then, almost to an 
embargo. In other words, Germany saw the fertile soil of 
Russia and the cheap labor of Russia ; and her assembled sugar- 
beet growers, farmers as well as manufacturers, called upon the 
German Government for protection, and to the extent which I 
have suggested. 

So, answering the Senator from New Mexico, I want him to 
know that I think there are times in a nation’s history when it 
is wise not only for national défense but wise in order to 
develop a given industry to put a eomplete embargo upon a for- 
eign product. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But in the production of saws 
we have had quite an experience in this country. That industry 
has had a wonderful opportunity to develop. It has been suc- 
cessful in that development, and it has developed to the point 
where we not only compete with the world in the American 
market under a duty, but we ship a lot of those saws and com- 
pete with the world. : 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Is not that satisfactory? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does the Senator undertake to 
apply his infant-industry idea to this saw industry? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, no; it is not an infant industry. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, what kind of a protective 
tariff would the Senator put upon saws? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I certainly would put a rate which 
would equalize the difference in the costs of production, includ- 
ing labor, There are other elements than the mere cost of labor; 
there is the cost of all the materials which go into the finighed 
product. So, at least, I would make the rate equal to and, I say, 
a little in excess of the difference between the cost of production 
in the one country and in the other. 

I may be an extremist on this subject, but with great def- 
erence I hold myself ready to defend my position, from the 
Father of his Country down, and one of these days, for the edi- 
fication of both of the Senators from Tennessee, where some 
people of my name and my blood happen to live, I propose, if 
it has not been done sufficiently already, to invite their atten- 
tion once more to the sentiments, the matured judgment, of a 
fairly well-known American, a fairly reputable Democrat, a 
great American, a great patriot—Andrew Jackson, the protec- 
tionist. If I had lived then I might possibly have been a Jack- 
sonite, but I must ask Senators to forgive me for saying that; 
I would have been for Henry Clay. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it is very difficult to dis- 
cuss any one of these items if three-fourths of the Senators 
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come in from the outside, look for a moment at the figures of 
importation upon any particular item, find that the importa- 
tions are only a small percentage of the production, and then 
immediately decide that it is not necessary to have any protec- 
tion because at the present time there is no particular amount 
of importation into the United States. If the committee were 
to report a bill based upon that reasoning, in less than two 
years two-thirds of the American factories would be closed. 

Senators ought to realize that Europe has been devastated 
for four and one-half years, that it has been in an unsettled 
condition for the years after the war, that production has not 
become normal in a single one of those countries, and the world 
is hungry for products. That is one of the reasons why but 
very few importations are coming in, coupled with the fact 
that in this country we are very far from a normal condition, 
and our ability to purchase has been very greatly decreased. 

I say, if we are to make our tariffs upon the assumption 
that we are to base our judgment on the percentage of im- 
portations as compared with production, and stop there, then 
we will say it is not necessary to have any protection whatever. 
I think we have to go a little further, and we have to determine 
the possibility of importations next year, and year after next, 
after making every due allowance for decreasing costs in this 
country and increasing costs in the other country, if you so 
desire. 

I think we paid about $150,000 to have a commission, headed 
by Mr. Reynolds, investigate the question of foreign costs, as 
far as he could get at them, and the comparable American 
costs, and then give us something on which we could base our 
judgment as to what the future held in store for us in the 
matter of foreign importations. What we have certainly bears 
out the necessity for more than 30 per cent on this item. 

Let me call the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin, 
and I would have liked to have had the attention of the Senator 
from Minnesota, to this Reynolds report. We will take band 
saws. There were six separate invoices examined. I assume 
they tried to get, as nearly as they could, articles that come in 
competition with the articles manufactured in the United 
States. These saws come from France. They are sold by the 
foot. The foreign price was 3.8 cents per foot. The landing 
cost was 0.003 of a cent. The selling price of the imported 
article, the little band saws, was 6.8 cents per foot. The 
selling price of the comparable American article was 8.5 cents 
per foot. Allowing the foreigner 25 per cent profit upon his 
landing cost, it would require 71 per cent to bring the French 
band saw up to the cost of the American saw. 

Now, I take the next one. There were only two invoices in 
that, but I assume they were fair invoices, of articles that are 
generally imported. These were butcher’s saw blades. They 
come from France. They are sold by the foot, at 52 cents a 
foot. The landing charges in the United States amounted 
to 3.5 cents. Those are sold in the United States for $2.23. 
The comparable American article is sold for $2.35. On the 
basis of what it costs to produce and import that article into 
the United States it would require 254 per cent to equalize the 
two. We have given them 30 per cent. 

We take now metal slitting saws. There were two invoices 
of those, and they were sold for $1.19 each; 2 cents landing cost. 
The selling price of the imported article in the United States 
was $2.53. The selling price of the comparable American ar- 
ticle—and we tried to get comparable ‘American articles—was 
$3.79. It woukd take 153 per cent to equalize that, but I ap- 
preciate the fact that the importer made 88 per cent upon 
those importations. 

So we might go over others. I do not for a single moment 
assume that all the importations that come into the United 
States would come in at these low prices as compared with our 
higher prices, but it does indicate to a fair degree what they can 
make these saws for in Germany or in France and import 
them into the United States. I candidly believe that when 
they get on their feet and when there is a sufficient demand 
outside to enlarge and command all that they can produce, they 
could produce enough to swamp the American market, and that 
20 per cent ad valorem would not be sufficient. We took into 
consideration the very slight imports, but we could not elimi- 
nate from our minds the figures that are made in this report 
and draw some kind of a conclusion from it that we were justi- 
fied in our 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. What rate does Canada impose on 
this article? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Canada imposes 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. On our saws? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I wish to say just 
a word in reply to the Senator from North Dakota, because he 
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has referred to the Reynolds report. I want to bring out a few 
facts with reference to the matter. I find by the Reynolds re- 
port that there is no comparison at all so far as cost of saws 
are concerned, so far as handsaws are concerned, so far as any 
Saws mentioned here are concerned, except band and butcher 
saws. 

Mr. McCUMBER. All right. 
case. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the case, is it not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. All right. That does not mean, however, 
that none of them are imported. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let us take band saws, which is 
the only one there is. Of course, the band saw is used, as is 
well known, in doing rather delicate work. The ordinary saw 
is the cross-cut saw or the circular saw, but let us take the 
band saw. I find from the Reynolds report, according to in- 
voices they have, that the selling price of a certain gauge of the 
foreign article is 5.63 cents per point. The selling price of the 
domestic market is 7.28 cents per point, a difference of about 30 
per cent. But can the Senator tell us how much of that 7.28 
cents is profit? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No. I have said many times over that the 
experts, those who have made as careful examination as they 
can, have reported to us that the percentage of profit of the 
foreign manufacturer is about the same as the percentage of 
profit by the American manufacturer, and, therefore, I am 
assuming in making these differences that the proportion of the 
one to the other as evidenced by their selling price would be 
equivalent to the proportion of the one to the other in the cost 
of production. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me inquire of the Senator 
from what source the committee got the information that the 
profit to the domestic producer is substantially the same as the 
profit of the foreign producer? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I only have it from the experts of the 
Tariff Commission—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Some personal communication? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment—and from those who are 
making the appraisements year after year in the customs- 
houses. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Where can I get the information? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just where they got their information, 
Just to what extent they have investigated it I do not know, 
but I think they are in a position to give us as accurate in- 
formation as we can secure from any source except the verified 
statement of the manufacturer. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Can the Senator tell me where I 
can get the information? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator can get it from the same 
persons. I can give the name, if he wishes, of one of the ex- 
perts who gave us that information. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is there no published information 
of any kind to which the Senator can direct me? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Except such as given to the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
given the Finance Committee? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; to the members of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and I have asked the different ones several times. what 
their opinion was in reference to it, and that is the general view 
that I get of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I may be wrong about it, but I 
had a general idea that the Tariff Commission never made any 
investigation into the cost, for instance, of the production of 
saws in this country so as to be able to form any judgment 
whatever as to whether the 7 cents includes 50 per cent profit 
or 20 per cent profit or 5 per cent profit. Can the Senator cor- 
rect me if I am in error? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can not correct the Senator upon that 
point. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is just one other point I 
desire to submit before the matter is closed, so far as I am 
concerned. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] is exceedingly ap- 
prehensive that because of the low rate of wage in Ger- 
many—and apparently his apprehensions are shared by the 
chairman of the committee, the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota—the 20 per cent now proposed by the Senator 
from Wisconsin will not be adequate to protect the manufac- 
turer, and that the German manufacturer will come in here 
and appropriate and absorb the entire market. 

That would be most unfortunate, because, Mr. President, in 
1920 we produced about $12,000,000 worth of this product, and 
we exported $4,000,000 worth of it; that is to say, our product 
to the extent of $4,000,000, one-third of our entire production, 
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went abroad, where we entered into competition with Germany 
and with all the world. Now, if Germany by reason of her 
lower wage rates can come in here and get the American 
market away from us, of course, our foreign market is gone, 
too. No tariff that we can possibly impose will protect us in 
the foreign market, and the industry, if it loses one-third of its 
entire product, is gone. It will be impossible to sustain it, 
because there is no industry that can live, that is carried on in 
any commercial way, that has one-third of its entire produc- 
tion absolutely swept away from it and its markets absorbed 
by competitors to that extent. So if there is any chance at all 
of those people coming in and taking the American market, 
our industry is gone, no matter what tariff is put on the 
product. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, this.comparatively minor 
amendment which I have offered has given rise to one or two 
novel theories from the standpoint of Republican protection. 

The distinguished Senator from California [Mr. SHorrrmér) 
expresses the view that if there be not a trust or monopoly in 
this country, that if there be competition in this country, it is 
immaterial how high the tariff rates are. If that should be the 
theory, what is the use of spending time on 20 per cent or 30 
per cent? Why did not the committee bring in 100 per cent or 
500 per cent upon all articles as to which there is manufacture 
and competition within the United States? 

The Senator from California expresses the view that the 
American manufacturer is entitled to the complete market here 
in America. That, too, is entirely a new doctrine in the Re- 
publican Party. I have never before heard it claimed that the 
American manufacturers are entitled to a monopoly of the 
American market. The Republican theory has always been, and 
it is mine now, that the American manufacturer is entitled to 
protection so as to give him a fair chance and a fair oppor- 
tunity to compete in the American market, and that he shall 
not be discriminated against by undue competition from abroad. 
But in equalizing conditions it has never been the theory of the 
Republican Party that they should enact prohibitive tariff rates 
and embargoes upon the matters of common production in the 
country. 

Then the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] urges that 
because we do not know what the future may hold, it ought to 
be a proper policy to make the tariff rate so high as to cover 
every possible doubt so far as the future is concerned. Mr. 
President, to that I can not subscribe. 

I have voted for a great many of the committee amendments 
in the bill with which I have not been satisfied as to their 
correctness, but I have-resolved every reasonable doubt in 
favor of the American manufacturer. However, I am not will- 
ing to go along with the committee and give the American 
manufacturer the benefit of every possible doubt which under 
present conditions is sure to create an embargo and give a 
prohibitive tariff upon articles in common use here in the 
United States. What is the situation here? 

The Senator from North Dakota may read figures from the 
Reynolds report from now until next month as to costs and as 
to wages, but the test is what are the imports under present 
conditions, If the quality was similar and the imports were 
so much less, as indicated in the Reynolds report, will some 
one tell the Senate why the imports are not coming in and 
flooding the country to-day? I think the answer is very simple. 
I hold in my hand a knife which perhaps costs a dollar. I 
have no question but that knives might be imported for a cent 
apiece, but they might not be of the same quality, yet I would 
not think it fair to compare an article imported from abroad 
of one quality with an article manufactured here of a higher 
quality. 

When we come to the question of saws, America does produce 
the highest quality of saws that are manufactured in the 
world. That is why the American manufacturers are getting 
the world’s markets, and in 1920 exported one-third of their 
entire production, although they had no tariff, so far as the 
foreign market was concerned, but they had to compete with 
the world. 

If I were not to resolve any doubts in favor of the American 
manufacturer, I should have voted for the amendment of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] to keep the rate at 12 
per cent. In proposing the amendment providing for a 20 per 
cent rate I am giving the manufacturer the benefit of all doubt, 
but I am not willing to subscribe to the doctrine proposed here 
upon this floor to-night that we shall in this bill impose tariff 
rates to cover every possible contingency that may occur in the 
future. 

Mr. President, there is a provision in the pending bill which 
has been reported by the Committee on Finance manifestly and 
expressly for the very purpose of taking care of future con- 


tingencies ; but, if the committee is to go upon the theory that 
because we do not know what the conditions may be two years 
from now, that we must make rates so high as to cover every 
possibility which may then exist, why the necessity of the pro- 
vision later in the bill for a flexible rate and for an increase or 
a decrease to the extent of 50 per cent? 

Mr. President, as a Republican, I am not willing to vote for 
tariff rates based wholly upon possibilities occurring in the 
future. In this item and in other items I propose to base my 
vote upon actual facts, giving the benefit to the American manu- 
facturer of reasonable doubts, but I am not willing to vote for 
rates that can not be defended and are not defended from the 
standpoint of actual competition from abroad. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I ask my friend a question? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does the Senator think that more saws 
will = imported under a 20 per cent than under a 30 per cent 
rate 

Mr. LENROOT. Well, I should hope so. 
so, I should not propose it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Then the Senator thinks it is desirable 
to increase the importation of saws? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. I think when we are exporting 
$4,000,000 worth of saws a year and importing only $78,000 
worth we may, without any danger to the American manufac- 
turer, look forward to some increase in the importation of saws. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But why should we desire it? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will tell the Senator why we ought to de- 
sire it. To-day the commodities of the farmers of this country 
are down to pre-war prices, but as to everything the farmers 
in the State of California and all other States have to buy, 
including saws, if you please, to-day they are compelled to pay 
prices very much higher than the pre-war prices. Why? Be- 
cause agricultural products have been deflated; the farmer’s 
prices have been cut down. We can not expect permanent 
prosperity in this country until there shall be-a level secured 
between what the agriculturist receives for his products and 
what he pays for what he must buy; and we are not going to 
reach that level if, by prohibitive rates, we protect the present 
high prices of the manufacturers. So I come to the point that 
a reasonable amount of importations compelling manufacturers 
to bring their prices somewhere near the level of the farmers’ 
prices will be a good thing for everybody in the United States. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I assume that the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin thinks that an increase of importations would bring about the 
result which he says is so much to be desired. That is the theory, 
is it not? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think it would be so, because if we are 
going to keep up an embargo what is the incentive for them to 
decrease and deflate their prices, while, on the other hand, if 
the manufacturers must meet a reasonable competition—and 
they can meet it by proper economies—why should not the 
American people get the benefit of it? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not wish to pursue the matter, Mr. 
President, but does the Senator from Wisconsin contend now 
that the manufacturers of saws in America are making exor- 
bitant profits? i 

Mr. LENROOT. I do say that the manufacturers of saws in 
America are compelling the American people to pay for that 
particular product a price very much higher in proportion than 
the price which the farmer receives for the product of his farm. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of course, I admit all that to be true; 
but I do not reach the conclusion the Senator apparently reaches 
that this rate would have anything whatever to do with the price 
of the farm products to which he refers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TowNseEnNp in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LENRooT] to the amendment reported by the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as heretofore concerning the transfer of my 
pair, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before relative to my pair and its transfer, 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Simmons], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Netson], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Ktne] to the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], and vote “ nay.” 
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Mr. POMERENBE (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with my colleague, the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. W1IL118], 
for the day. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Nebraska {Mx Hrrencocx], and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. STANLRY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Exnsr]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
REED] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rostnson] to the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses] and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Wret1ams] to the senior Senator from New York 
{Mr. WapsworTH] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Making the same announcement 
as before with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
oy yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I transfer my general pair with 
the Senator from Maine {Mr. Frernarp] to the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Watson] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. i have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. FLercHer] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr, Cott] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr,. TrRamMMELL] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELktns] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] ; 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Lopcr] with the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] ; 

The Senator front Indiana {Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCK&LLar]; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

The resuit was announced—yeas 22, nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—22. 

La Follette 
Lenroot 
Overman 
Pomerene 
Sheppard 
Smith 


NAYS—27. 
Frelinghuysen McLean 
Gooding McNary 
Hale Newberry 
Johnson Oddie 
McCormick Page 
McCumber Pepper 
McKinley Phipps 
NOT VOTING—47. 

New 
Nicholson 


Borah 
Capper 


Heflin 

Jones, N. Mex. 
Caraway Jones, Wash. 
Cumarins Kellogg 

Dial Kendrick 
Harris Ladd 


Stanley 
Sterling 
Townsend 
Walsh, Mont. 


Brandegee 
3ursum 
Calder 
Cameren 
Curtis 
Edge 
France 


Shortridge 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Sutherland 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 


Asburst Gerry 
Rall Glass 
Tiarreld 
Harrison 
Hitcheock 
Keyes 
King 
Lodge 
McKellar 


Simmons 
Stanfield 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Watson, Ga. 
Weller 
Williams 
Willis 


Broussard 
Colt 

Crow 
Culberson 
Dillingham 
du Pont 
Elkins 
Ernst 
Fernald 
Fletcher 


Norbeck 
Norris 
Owen 
Pittman 
Poindexter 
Ransdell 
Rawson 
Moses Reed 
Myers Robinson 
Nelson Shields 


So Mr. Lenroor’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate closes its session for this calendar day it recess until 
to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 


so ordered. 


The Secretary will state the next amendment of the com- 
mittee. 


The Asststant Secretary. On page 68, paragraph 341, line | 


10, after the word “ engraved,” the committee proposes to insert 
the words “ or otherwise prepared,” so as to read: 

Steel plates, stereotype plates, electrotype plates, halftone plates, 
photogravure plates, photo-engraved plates, and plates of other ma- 
terials, engraved or otherwise prepared for printing— 

And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The AssisTANT SECRETARY. On line 14, page 68, the committee 
proposes to strike out “15” and insert “25,” so as to read: 

And plates of iron or steel engraved or fashioned for use in the 
production of designs, patterns, or impressions on glass in the process 
of manufacturing plate or other glass, 25 per cent ad valorem, 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, this is another in- 
crease that seems to have no justification whatever. It proposes 
to inerease the tax on intelligence. 

The item under consideration deals with steel plates, stereo- 
type plates, electrotype plates, halftone plates, photogravure 
plates, photo-engraved plates, and plates of other materials, en- 
graved or otherwise prepared for printing, and plates of iron or 
steel engraved or fashioned for use in the production of designs, 
patterns, or impressions on glass in the process of manufacturing 
plate or other glass, 25 per cent ad valorem; lithographic plates 
of stope or other material engraved, drawn, or prepared, 30 
per cent ad valorem. These particular articles are used almost 
exclusively in the printing business. The production of these 
articles in this country is enormous; the imports are neglible; 
yet it is proposed to tax the printers of newspapers and periodi- 
cals and the makers of books an additional amount for these 
plates needed for purposes of illustration, 

I content myself with giving the figures as compiled by the 
Tariff Commission, as follows: 

In 1914 the country’ - 
cluding — ptinting. amonnted to $18,780,000. een a 
not done in oy establishments, to $15,359,000 ; and stereotype and 
electrotype plates, to $8,154,000. 

That is about $46,000,000 worth of these various articles pro- 
duced in this country. 

I continue reading from the report: 

The figures for the output of lithographic plates include so much other 
material as to be valueless in this connection. England and Germany 
ave large producers of the several articles embraced in this paragraph. 

Bear in mind, Mr. President, the total production being in 
the neighborhood of forty-five to fifty million dollars. The 
imports in 1914 approximated $50,000, under a tariff of 15 per 
cent on the steel plates and 25 per cent on the lithographic 
plates. Since that time the importations areas follows: 


BD hg let daee debe sie c dtp hn lhech sree ddalphebdees sien 
ap ia centers 
In 1921 (9 months) 

In the case of engraved plates of iron or steel, engraved or 
fashioned for use in the preduction of designs, patterns, or im- 
pressions on glass, and so forth, the importations were as fol- 
lows: 


Bear in mind, that was at a rate of duty of 15 per cent, 
which it is proposed to increase to 25 per cent. 

In the case of engraved steel plates, dies, and rolls, for use 
in engraving or printing bonds, stock certificates, and so forth, 
the importations were as follows: : 


In 1918 (with a duty of 15 per cent 
In 1919 _ : , 


In 1921 (9 months) 


I inquire of the Senator, am I right in the assumption that 
these plates for the printing of bonds are on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT, Yes; they are on the free list. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In the case of plates, electrotype, 
stereotype, half tone, photogravure, photogrdved, and plates of 
other material than steel, engraved for printing, the importa- 
tions were as follows: 

In 1918. $15, 369 
aI entice ireitaldek vtngiiia einige gb pineighttiincnscihae lind eit tindilitte 32, 312 
I ah aa ls ahaa ath Selle ta lian citge estas mda 72 


72, 535 
EE 60 SRG Zac nbbitlthiiittm slain acitiniidewetsiensnate 26, 546 


The total production in this country in 1914, even, being 
$8,000,000. These plates, of course, are used now by every 
metropolitan paper. It gets out a Sunday sheet with photo- 
gravure pictures, and the plates thus come into use everywhere. 

Finally, Mr. President, in the case of lithographic plates of 
stone or other material, engraved, and so forth, it is proposed 
to put a duty of 80 per cent ad valorem on that kind of mate- 
rial The importations were as follows: 


In 1920 
In 1921 (9 months) 

Not only that, but we exported in 1914, of these commodities, 
$72,000 worth; in 1918, $181,000; in 1919, $889,000; in 1920, 
$535,597; and in the nine months of 1921, $299,481. We ex- 
port these products to Canada, the United Kingdom, Cuba, 
Brazil, and the Argentine. 

I content myself with this bare statement of facts, which 
shows, as I think, that this is a prohibitive duty, that it is 
an embargo which would simply exclude plates that are pre- 
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duced abroad and that are desired for use in this country by 
the newspapers and publishers of documents and periodicals. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I am quite sure the Senator does 
not understand the use of the articles in paragraph 341, or why 
this duty is imposed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is quite right in stat- 
ing that I do not understand why the duty is imposed, but I 
think he is in error when he thinks that I do not know what 
they are used for. 

Mr. SMOOT. I judged so from what the Senator said in rela- 
tion to photogravures. That is why I made the statement. I 
expected the Senator from Montana to get up here and offer an 
amendment increasing the rates that we propose here in the 
Senate. There is not an iota of protection in these rates. We 
do not offer them here as protective rates at all. There is no 
necessity of it. It is a pure, simple revenue measure, and if it 
were 35 per cent or 45 per cent or 50 per cent it would make no 
difference. 

The same articles would come in that are coming in under 
the rates to-day. If there is any real complaint to offer, it is 
because these rates were not made higher in order to get 
revenue into the Treasury of the United States. 

Most of this work is done to special order; delivery is an im- 
portant factor in the situation, and American firms will rarely 
place an order in a foreign country. Imports have consisted 
mainly of cuts for catalogs sent by a foreign firm to its agents 
in the United States and electrotypes shipped to American book 
and music publishers from their foreign establishments. Stereo- 
type plates, it may be said, are almost never imported, since 
they are made from a papier-miché matrix, and it is much 
cheaper to import the matrix. A few engraved steel ‘plates 
come in from time to time, but these are specialties, the value 
often depending on their artistic merit. They never would come 
in otherwise. There is no necessity of it. They never would 
come in here unless they were of particular scientific or artis- 
tic merit. 

That is all there is to this. We think we might just as well 
get that money as not, and as far as newspapers having any 
work done in a foreign country, or purchasing from a foreign 
country the photogravures which go into the newspapers on 
Sunday, is concerned, it is out of the question. The news would 
be so out of date, the pictures so out of the thought of the gen- 
eral reading public that it never could happen. So I will con- 
tent myself by saying that these rates are imposed in order, 
wherever these specialties come over to this country, to make 
them pay into the Treasury of the United States a little more 
money than they do under the existing law. Under the existing 
law the rate is 15 per cent and 25 per cent. The committee re- 
ports 25 and 30. We think we can get a little more money, and 
that is all there is to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, line 16, before the 
words “ per centum,” to strike out “20” and insert “30,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 341. Steel plates, stereotype plates, electrotype plates, halftone 
plates, photogravure plates, photo-engraved plates, and-plates of other 
materials, engraved or otherwise prepared for printing, and plates of 
iron or steel engraved or fashioned for use in the production of de- 
signs, patterns, or impressions on glass in the process of manufacturin 
plate or otkgr glass, 25 per cent ad valorem; lithographic plates o 


stone or other material engraved, drawn, or prepared, 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, line 20, before the 
words “per centum,” to strike out the figures “35” and to 
insert “ 60,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 342. Umbrella and parasol ribs and stretchers, composed wholly 
or in chief value of iron, steel, or other metal, in frames or other- 
wise, and tubes for umbrellas, wholly or partly finished, 60 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee desires to amend the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee by striking out “60” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “ 50.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I shall content my- 
self with making no opposition to the amendment proposed by 
the Senator, but I shall ask the Senate to disagree’ to the 
amendment offered by the committee, so that the rate shall 
remain as fixed in the bill as it passed the House, at 35 per 
cent ad valorem, the rate in the present law. This is another 
article which seems to require no further protection at all. Of 
course, it is rather unimportant, and I shall not take much of 
the time of the Senate in the discussion of it. 

The American production is estimated at from $1,250,000 
to $2,000,000, the item being umbrella and parasol ribs and 
stretchers. I read from the Tariff Commission Summary: 


In the calendar year 1918 the imports of metallic ribs, stretchers, and 
tubes for unrbrellas and parasols were valued at $14, the smallest an- 
nual importation on record since 1884. In the fiscal year 1914 the 
amount was $28,985. 

That, it will be observed, was a little over 1 per cent of the 
American production, or about 12 per cent. 

After the year 1914 the imports steadily decreased until the 
year 1918. 


Statistics for the years 1919 to 1921 are as follows: 


oun 33 SMOOT. And the balance of the year made the amount 
8,285. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Suppose it did; suppose it went 
up to $40,000. That would be 2 per cent of $2,000,000, the 
American production, and it is proposed to shut out even 2 per 
cent foreign production. I might say that jumping the rates 
from 35 to 60 per cent, or even to 50 per cent, can not be con- 
sidered as anything but imposing a prohibitive embargo rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; it is not an embargo rate, 
and I am a little doubtful whether, considering the quotations 
existing to-day, it is going to save the industry. The whole 
cost of these umbrella and parasol ribs and stretchers is labor, 
with the exception of what little steel is in the rib or the 
stretcher, which would not cost 2 cents. The whole of it is 
labor, outside of that little steel. I will say to the Senator 
from Montana that I have seen the orders which have been 
given, and also the invoices, and the quotations being made to- 
day and the orders that have been given are what led the 
committee in the first place to give 60 per cent. But the 
committee took into consideration the fact that perhaps in the 
near future there will be a lowering of the difference in the 
eost of producing goods in this country and Germany, from 
which all of the competition comes, and the committee thought 
that when conditions were normal 50 per cent would be sufficient 
protection. It is a very little industry, established just before 
the Payne-Aldrich law was passed. 

I remember when the manufacturers of these goods came 
before the committee at that time, in 1909, and placed before 
the committee a picture of the conditions existing at that time, 
when 50 per cent was given by way of protection in the manu- 
facture of these articles. Conditions are even worse to-day 
than they were then; but, as I have already said, the commit- 
tee believed that, considering the fact that the wage scale in 
Germany may increase and the wage scale in the United States 
may decrease, the 50 per cent will be sufficient. That is why 
we ask that the Senate support the committee in the 50 per cent 
rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the 
committee amendment. * ; 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 343, on page 68, line 
24, before the words “per centum,” to strike out the figures 
“25” and insert “40”; in line 25, before the words “ per cent,” 
to strike out the figures “ 35” and insert “50”; and on page 69, 
line 4, before the words “per cent,” to strike out “30” and 
insert “ 45.” : 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, this is an exceed- 
ingly important paragraph. As proposed to be amended by the 
committee it reads: 

Par. 343. Spring-beard needles, and other needles for knitting, sew- 
ing, shoe, or embroidery machines of every description, not specially 
provided for, and crochet needles, $1.15 per thousand and 40 per cent 
ad valorem; latch needles, $2 per thousand and 50 per cent ad 
valorem; tape, knitting, and all other needles, not —— provided 
for, bodkins of metal, and needlecases or needlebooks furnished with 
assortments of needles or combinations of needles and other articles, 
45 per cent ad valorem, 

That s not only needles used in industry generally, 
but, as I take it, the household article. They bear at the present 
time, under the existing law, a rate of 20 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that the household 
needles are on the free list. All the sewing-machine needles 
are on the free list. These are crocheting needles on large ma- 
chines and on knitting machines of all kinds. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I did not know that the others 
were specially provided for. 
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Mr. SMOOT. They are; they are on the free list. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There does not seem to be any 
reason for distinguishing at all, so far as I can observe. The 
Tariff Commission reports that— 

The two principal classes of knitting-machine needles involve s0 
many differences in construction—chiefly in labor and factory equip- 
ment—that they are distinct industries. In 1914 the domestic produc- 
tion of latch needles amounted to 46,165,000, valued at $492,387, while 
spring-beard needles amounted to 47,934,000, valued at $129,397; in 
1919 latch needles amounted to 121,000,000, valued at $3,845,000, and 
spring-beard needles amounted to 43,000,000, valued at $341,000.’ Re- 
ports of manufacturers of spring-beard needles show production for 1919 
te have been over 80,000,000 needles, valued at more than $600,000. 

The importations of needles of all kinds in 1918 amounted to 
$388,432, considerably less than the production of any one class 
of needles in this country. In 1919 the imports amounted to 
$507,301 ; in 1920 they were $538,057 ; and in 1921 they amounted 
to $276,803. The figures are given in the table here for each 
particular kind. 

We export these commodities in very large quantities. 

It is estimated that somewhat less than one-half of the domestic 
sewing-machine needles are exported; other classes of needies exported 
are insignificant. Some domestic shoe-machine needles are exported, 
but the extent is unknown. 

Exports for the calendar years 1918 to 1921 are valued as follows: 
1918, $321,651; 1919, $535,656; 1920, $548,783; 1921 (9 months), 
$270,749. Principal countries of destination were, in 1918, Canada, 
Brazil, Argentina; in 1919, Canada, Brazil, Mexico; in 1920, Canada, 
Argentina, Brazil. 

I submit that upon this record there is no justification what- 
ever for an increase in the rate of duty upon any of these 
needles, particularly as the needles for domestic use, as we are 
advised by the Senator from Utah, have been placed upon the 
free list, it being apparently not feared that the industry, so 
far as the domestic production is concerned, is in any peril 
whatever from foreign production, which appears to be the case 
with reference to the other classes of needles. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I move to amend the rate fixed 
in the paragraph by striking out 40, before “ per cent ” in line 24, 
and inserting in lieu thereof 5, so that it will read, “$1.15 per 
thousand and 5 per cent ad valorem,” which I take it will still 
be higher than the present rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the sewing-machine needle is 
quite different from the latch needle or the spring-beard needle. 
So important are those to certain industries in France and 
England that both France and England have designated them 
as a key industry. Take the latch needle. It is not that the 
material in the latch needle costs any more than it does in the 
common sewing needle. If it were made the same, there would 
be no need of any duty, any more than there is on the common 
sewing needle that is made and finished mostly by machinery. 
But on the latch needle, used for knitting purposes on large 
machines, there is a little beard, and that has to be fashioned 
exactly right and shaped exactly right and put upon the needle 
exactly in the same position as the beards on the other needles 
are. Unless it is, there would be trouble as soon as they under- 
took to operate a machine by power. The little beard that goes 
upon the latch needle costs more than 50 per cent of the total 
cost of the needles themselves, and the labor upon it alone makes 
the labor-upon the latch needle the greater part of the cost of 
the article itself when completed. 

What does the Reynolds report show as to common machine 
needles? It shows there is no need of any duty at all, and 
therefore they are‘put upon the free list. But when it comes to 
the spring-beard’ needles it would require a rate of 83 per cent 
to equalize the cost in the United States and in the foreign 
country—Germany. 

Then take the embroidery needles. The rates in the bill, as 
reported by the committee, are sufficient to equalize that differ- 
ence as shown by the Reynolds report. 

Mr. POMERENE. What is the source of the information 
which the Senator is stating? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quoting from the Reynolds report as fig- 
ured out by the Tariff Commission and handed to the committee. 

The shoe-machine needle would require 83 per cent to equalize 
differences, 

On the crochet needle it would require 164 per cent to equalize 
conditions. But, as I said with reference to umbrella and para- 
sol ribs and stretchers, provided for in the preceding paragraph 
and just voted upon by the Senate, I expect to see a reduction 
in the wage in this country somewhat, and I expect to see an 
increase in the wage in Germany, and therefore I am not going 
to insist upon the rate that is shown by the Reynolds report to 
be necessary to equalize conditions in the two countries. I feel, 
however, that under normal: conditions the rates named in the 
bill are no more than sufficient to protect the industry in the 
United States. Therefore I hope that the Senate will agree to 
the amendments that have been offered by the committee, 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before disposing of this matter 
I want to call attention particularly to the duties upon shoe 
needles—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Shoe-machine needles. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It reads “shoe or embroidery 
machine needles.” It really reads, “needles for shoe or em- 
broidery machines.” Those are free under the present law, 
and it is proposed to put a duty upon them of $1.15 per thousand 
and 40 per cent ad valorem. Bear in mind they are absolutely 
free now, and yet the importations of this particular class of 
needles for 1920 were only $6,184 worth and for the nine 
months of 1921 were only $4,727, coming in free. I think it is 
protection gone mad to think of imposing a duty of $1.15 a 
thousand and 40 per cent ad valorem upon shoe-machine needles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment, Mr. President, I am not going 
to take the time to read it, but if the Senator from Montana 
will turn to page 866 of the hearings before the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and means, part 2 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have it right before me. 

Mr. SMOOT. And note why the rates are believed to be 
necessary, I think more than likely he will agree that the rate 
is not a high rate upon these articles. 

Let me call the Senator’s attention to what the Tariff Com- 
mission reports on these very items to-day. Take shoe machine 
needles, which come from Germany. One hundred of them cost 
in Germany 83 cents, and the landing charges are 8 cents. The 
selling price of the German article is $2.19 in this country. 
The selling price of the domestic article is $2.15, just about 
the same. The actual profit and overhead or landed cost of 
the foreign article was 140 per cent; that is, over and above 
what it cost them to land here they sold at a profit of 140 
per cent. To equalize the difference in the cost in this country 
and Germany would require 82 per cent, and the Senator can 
see what we have given. That is the condition existing to-day, 
I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, I uaderstand perfectly 
well. The Senator is giving us this information from the brief 
of the Torrington Co., of Torrington, Conn. That is a significant 
fact. They are manufacturers of shoe-machinery needles. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only in this country, but in Germany as 
well. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. In this country they are 
one company, as shown by the brief filed by them, producing 
sewing-machine needles in 1920 of a value of $1,000,000. There 
were imported during that year only $6,184 worth of shoe-ma- 
chine needles to come into competition with products of $1,000,000 
worth. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was wrong when he said that the 
Senator front Utah was quoting figures from this witness. I 
called the attention of the Senator to the witness’s statement. 
The statement I made to-day was from the Tariff Commission, 
based upon the report of the Reynolds Commission. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. The situation is just exactly as 
pointed out by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] in 
discussing the subject of saws. Of what consequence is it to 
be shown by the Reynolds report that they can produce these 
commodities in Germany or in England at a cost less than we 
can produce here? The fact is they do not come he?e, which is 
a refutation of any statement to the effect that they can be 
produced at a less cost abroad and laid down here at a less 
cost than they can be produced for here. Of what avail is it 
that this man gives extensive figures about the difference in 
cost of labor in the production of this article in Germany and 
in the United States, when Germany is not able to lay down 
the product in the United States, as shown by the test of the 
imports to this country? 

I think this is an outrageous thing. I believe that if the 
American people had any kind of idea about it they would rise 
in insurrection against a rate of $1.15 a thousand and 40 per 
cent on these needles. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana 
perhaps forgets that we were told that during the war Germany 
had stored up mountains of dyes of all sorts that were to be 
dumped in here. It may be that while they were carrying on 
the war they manufactured mountains of needles to be brought 
in here, too. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That may be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING: OFFICER. The Seeretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 68, line 25, the commit- 
tee proposes to strike out “85” and insert “50,” so-as‘to read : 

Latch needles, $2 per thousand and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I move ‘to amend the committee 
amendment by striking out “ 50.” and inserting “ 5.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secretary. “The next amendment is, on page 
69, line 4, where the committee proposes to strike out “40” and 
insert 45,” so-as to read: 
tape, knitting, and all other needles, not specially provided for, bodkins 
of metal, and needle cases or needle books furnish with assortments of 
noodben a5 combinations ef needles and jether articles, 45 per cent ad 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. These, I take it, are the household 
articles? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are all luxuries, 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. How are they luxuries? “ Needle 
cases and needle books furnished with assortments of needles 
or combinations of needles and other articles.” I have kept 
house myself, We do not indulge in very many luxuries in my 
home—at. least, some years, ago we did not, when I was familiar 
with this matter of needle cases and combinations of needles 
and packages. I move to amend in line 4, page 69, by striking 
out “45” and inserting ‘“ 20.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Assistant SEcReTARY. On line 4, page 69, the Senator 
from Montana moves to strike out “ 45,” as proposed by the com- 
mittee, and to insert in lieu thereof *‘ 20.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
next amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SEcRETARY. In paragraph 344, page 69, on 
line 7, before the word “ baskets,” the committee proposes to 
insert the word “ fishing,” so as to read: 

Fishing baskets. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 49, line 9, 
to strike out “35” and insert “45,” so as to read: 

Par, 344. Fishhooks, fishing rods and reeis, artificial flies, artificial 
baits, snelled hooks, leaders or casts, and all other fishing tackle and 
parts thereof, fly books, fly boxes, fishing baskets or creels, finished 
or unfinished, not specially provided for, except fishing lines, fishing 
nets, and seines, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am some fisher- 
man myself, but if anybody wants to buy foreign fishing rods 
and flies he is perfectly weleome to do it. The rate is satis- 
factory to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 
845, page 69, line 17, to strike out “35” and insert “55,” so as 
to read: 

Par. 845. Saddlery and harness hardware: Buckles, rings, snaps, 
bits, swivels, and all other articles of iron, steel, brass, composition, 
or other metal, commonly or commercially known as saddlery or har- 
ness hardware, 55 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], or possibly the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean], who is also a member of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, to tell us just exactly why the farmers of this 
country should be charged 55 per cent ad valorem on the hard- 
ware going into the manufacture of harness? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before I answer the Senator’s 

question, I wish to offer certain amendmeats to this paragraph 
in order to clarify the paragraph and make it conform to an- 
other paragraph in the bill. 
On page 69, line 17, I move to strike out the words “saddlery 
Mr. POMERENE. What is:the reason for that amendment? 
Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps I had better first state the other 
amendments in order that Senators may know exactly what 
they are. 

Then, on page 69, line 17, I ask that the Senate disagree to 
the ‘amendment increasing the rate to 55 per cent and allow it 
to remain at 35 per cen, as it has been fixed by the other 
House. 


or 


Mr. POMBERENE. Before the question is put on the amend- 
ment I-should like to have an explanatio. of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to present further amendments to the 
paragraph in order that the Senator may understand them all. 

On page 69, line 18, after the words “ad valorem,” I move 
to insert a semicolon and the following: 

All articles of iron, steel, brass, composition, or other metal com- 
monly or commercially known ias saddlery or riding-bridle hardware, 
50 per cent ad valorem. 

In other words, harness hardware will then ‘carry a rate of 
duty of 35 per cent, and saddilery or riding-bridle hardware will 
carry a rate of 50 per cent ad valorem. 

I will suggest to the Senator from Ohio that the bit and 
the buckles of such bridles as are used by the very wealthy in 
this country cost five, six, and sometimes twenty times more 
than all the remainder of the bridle put together. Those are 
luxuries pure and simple, and there ought to he a different rate 
provided for them than for harness hardware which is used not 
only for carriage harness, but for the farmers’ harness and 
harness of all .kinds, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may not the same thing pe 
said of harness hardware? There is harness hardware that is 
used on the farm, and there is other harness hardware of such 
a luxurious character that only the very rich can afford it. I 
fail to see the distinction which the Senator from Utah seeks to 
draw. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is, however, quite a distinction, I will 
say to the Senator. Imported saddlery, for instance—and the 
Finance Committee had samples of it before them at the hear- 
ings, which, I think, were attended by the minority members— 
is a luxury which can not be said, of course, of the ordinary 
harness used threughout the country. 

Mr. POMBRENE. Do I understand that under this principle 
it is propesed to make one rate for saddlery hardware and 
another rate for gold-mounted harness? \ 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know that I could say that, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. POMPRENE. But would not that be the effect under 
the amendment as it is now proposed? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator from Utah will 
pardon me, I am in entire sympathy with the idea he has in 
mind of imposing a higher rate of duty upon what might be 
considered as luxuries, either in the way of harness or in the 
way of saddlery, but it does not seem to me that the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator will accomplish the desired 
result, because, of course, the cowboy out West, whose liveli- 
hood is immediately connected with his saddle, weuid. be ab- 
liged to pay, according to the diyisfon proposed by the Senator 
from Utah, the same high rate as the idle rich who ride fer 
pleasure or for the reduction of obesity. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, I will say to the Senator, and I 
shall now offer an amendment so as to take care of that situwa- 
tion. I will frankly say to. the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
POMERENE] that I had not thought of the point now suggested. 
I will propose a change so as to cover the suggestion. I shall 
offer an amendment to insert after the word “ metal,” in lime 
16, the words “not plated with gold or-silver.” Then it will 
be plain that commen harness hardware will bear the lewer 
rate, 

Mr. POMERENE. How would the remainder of the amend- 
ment read, then, if that amendment be adopted? 

Mr. SMOOT. Then it would read: 

All articles of iron, steel, brass, composition, or other metal com- 
monly or commercially known as saddlery or riding-bridle hardware, 50 
per cent ad. valorem. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; the Senator is excepting from the 
first bracket all silver or gold plated harness. How are those 
going to be taxed? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the harness is plated with gold or silver, 
then it will fall in the basket clause, which carries a rate of 50 
per cent. So it will be exactly the same rate as we have it here. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask the Senator from Utah to read the 
amendment as it should be perfected. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suggest to the Senator from Utah 
that he insert the qualifying clause after the word “ hardware,” 
in line 17. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am reminded that the hardware plated with ~ 
gold or silver carries a duty of 60 per cent; so it would then fall 
in the higher bracket. 

I move to strike out, on page 69, line 17, the words “ saddlery 
or”; then the clause would read: 


Saddlery and harness hardware: Buckles, rings, snaps, bits, swivels, 
and all other articles of iron, steel, brass, composition, or other metal 
not plated with gold or silver, commonly or commercially known as 
harness hardware, 35 per cent ad valorem. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me inquire of the Senator—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, following that will be the clause— 

All articles of iron, steel, brass, composition, or other metal, commonly 
er commercially known as saddlery or riding-bridle hardware, 50 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
it in that way. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; that is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It seems to me that if the qualify- 
ing clause be put after the word “ hardware” it will be com- 
plete, so that it would read thus: 

Saddlery and harness hardware: Buckles, rings, snaps, bits, swivels, 
and all other articles of iron, steel, brass, composition, or other metal, 
commonly or commercially known as saddiery or harness hardware, not 
plated with gold or silver. 

Mr. SMOOT. The words “not plated with gold or silver” 
ought to come in after the. words “or other metal,” so as to 
read “composition, or other metal, not plated with gold or 
silver.” We want it to include all other metal not plated with 
gold or silver. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I shall find no fault with that, ex- 
@ept I remark that the other hardware which is plated with 
gold or silver is also known as saddlery or harness hardware. 
It is my purpose to strike out the words “ saddlery or.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to move to strike out the words 
“saddiery or.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. SMOOT. So that the first bracket will then only apply 
to harness. Then, the next bracket will read: 

All articles of iron or steel, brass, composition, or other metal, com- 
monly or commercially known as saddlery or riding-bridle hardware, 
50 per cent ad valorem, $ ; 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not think that will accom- 
plish what the Senator desires. I think it should read exactly 
as it is except for the insertion after the word “ metal,” in 
line 16, or after the word “ hardware,” in line 17—and I think 
the latter is the more appropriate place for it—the words “ not 
plated.” Then it will be complete. 

Mr. SMOOT. “ Not plated with gold or silver.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. “ Not plated with gold or silver”; 


I do not think the Senator wants 


That would improve it. 


yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what my amendment provides. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would not strike out anything; 
I wvuld make that applicable to it all. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be all right if we covered it in 
the next paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
ator refer? 

Mr. SMOOT. I refer to the amendment that I am going to 
offer, to insert a semicolon and the following: 


All articles of iron, steel, brass, composition, or other metal, not 
plated with gold or silver, commonly or commercially known as sad- 
dlery or riding-bridle hardware, 50 per cent ad valorem. 


That will reach it. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I do.not see why the Senator 
wants to do that. It seems to me perfectly plain and simple 
that all we want to do is to put in the qualifying clause “ not 
plated with gold or silver.” 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there have got to be two brackets. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So there will be. 

Mr. SMOOT. One will provide a duty of 35 per cent and 
the other of 50-per cent. The 50 per cent duty will be on what 
is commercially known as saddlery or riding-bridle hardware. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why not put it in this way? 

Saddlery and harness hardware: Buckles, rings, snaps, bits, swivels, 
and all other articles of iron, steel, brass, composition, or other metal, 
commonly or commercially known as saddlery and harness hardware, 
not plated with gold or silver, 35 per cent ad valorem, and all articles 
in paragraph named which are plated with gold or silver, 50 per 
cent, 

Mr. SMOOT. We want another amendment to that, I will 
say to the Senator. We want to impose a duty of 50 per cent 
on “all articles of iron, steel, brass, composition, or other 
metal, not plated with gold or silver, commonly or commercially 
known as saddlery or riding-bridle hardware”; then insert 
a semicolon and the words: 
all the foregoing, if plated with gold or silver, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana.. That is what I suggest; that is all 
right. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, I will read it to the Senator just as it 
will appear when all of the amendments are offered: 

Pak, 345. Saddleiy and harness hardware: Buckles, rings, snaps, bits, 
swivels, and all other articles of iron, steel, brass, composition or other 
metal, not plated with gold or silver, commonly or commercially known 
as saddlery or harness hardware, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Then follows: 

All articles of iron, steel, brass, composition, or other metal, not 


plated with gold or silver, commonly or commercially known as sad- 
dlery, or riding bridle hardware, 50 per cent ad valorem, 


To which paragraph does the Sen- 
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Then follow that with the next bracket: 
All the foregoing, if plated with gold or silver, 60 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, if a steel bit 
is to be used for harness it is to be taxed 35 per cent ad valorem, 
while if it is to be used for saddlery it is to be taxed 50 per cent 
ad valorem, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
pose such a distinction? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because the two are not the same. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It has been pointed out by a 
Senator from the West that the cowboy has as much use for a 
steel bit as the millionaire. Why should he pay more for the 
steel bit used for a saddle horse than for a steel bit that is used 
with harness? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is quite a difference, I will say to the 
Senator, and it is just,that kind of ware that we think can 
stand a higher rate of duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am unable to see the differ- 
ence between iron and steel bits that are used for saddlery and 
iron and steel bits that are used for harness. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there is a great 
difference. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tell us what the difference is. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to hear from the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Krenprick] on that matter. He 
ought to be able to advise us quite definitely. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to hear from 
him, too. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I must confess that I can not see 
any reason. Here is one man. He is engaged in agriculture. 
He has a team of horses plowing, and he buys a harness, in- 
cluding a bridle. On that bridle there is a duty of 35 per cent. 
Another man is engaged in the stock business. He has to have 
a bridle that goes with a saddle, dnd he has to have a saddle, 
which, of course, would imply the use of some hardware. He 
pays 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the two bits are entirely different. 
One is the commonest kind of a bit; the other is a very costly 
one. 

Mr. POMERENE. It may or may not be. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it is. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, as I understand the Senater 
from Utah, the difference is in the type of the bit that is used, 
is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator from Utah has attempted to 
show that the harness bit is what is known in the language of 
the harness man as a snaffle bit, and the bit that is used for 
horseback riding is what is known as a curb bit. Is that the 
distinction that the Senator draws? 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be the distinction in the main, but, 
of course, the Senator knows that there is a great distinction 
in the quality of the bit. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, does not every riding bridle 
have the snaffle bit and the curb bit on the same bridle? 

Mr. KENDRICK. According to my experience it is not cus- 
tomary to use both kinds of a bit on the same bridle. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator would know, under this 
description, what kind of a bit it is: 

Commonly or commercially known as saddlery or riding-bridle hard- 
ware— 

“ Riding-bridle hardware ” is quite different from the bit that 
is upon the bridle of an ordinary farmer’s harness. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah will 
allow me, I do not think there is a man who is familiar with 
harness at all but that knows that the kind of bit that is used 
is dependent largely upon the nature of the animal you are 
going to drive. 

On every farm, Pyou have a refractory animal, you have a 
curb bit. If you have one that is gentle, you would want a 
snaffle bit or a smooth bit. I do not believe there is a man in 
America who knows the kind of bit the individual uses by any 
terminology or any classification. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can say to the Senator that we have had 
riding bridles before the committee where the bit would cost 
eight or ten times—yes ; more than that—more than all the rest 
of the bridle put together. 

Mr. SMITH. That would depend entirely upon the quality 
of material that the bit is made out of. You can get as 
cheap a curb bit as.you can a snaffle bit or you can get a 
snaffle bit that is made out of ductile steel, that will cost 
you more than a curb bit will cost; and so far as the ter- 


Why does the Senator pro- 


I wish the Senator would 
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minology of a riding bridle is concerned, even that does ‘not 
admit of ‘strict classification. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I think the Senator from South Carolina is 
quite right about that. As every horseman knows, the riding bit 
is sometimes used from necessity on driving horses, while the 
driving bit is occasionally used on riding horses; ‘but the two 
are distinctly different in make-and in type, and ‘are readily 
differentiated because of the generally accepted and well-known 
employment of each. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us consider the practical side of it, and just 
what we are up against, and ‘see if this is not the best wording 
that could be suggested. This is what the experts of the Tariff 
Commission tell us, and also the men who impose the duty upon 
these articles. 

The only importations of this character of goods that amount 
to anything at all come from England. ‘They are all a high 
type and class of goods. “THe Senator knows what the English 
saddle is. Generally, I think, they call them jé@ckey saddles, do 
they not? 

Mr. KENDRICK. They are known as English saddles. 

Mr. SMOOT. They constitute the majority of those that 
come into this country. The bridles are of the highest type 
of workmanship, and they come in here and are purchased 
mostly by men who have not anything else to do but te spend 
their time in pleasure and riding around the polo grounds, I 
suppose, or going upon hikes to some summer resort, or around 
the city in the morning and through the parks; and the higher 
price they can pay for their saddles and for their bridles the 
better it will please them. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
that pertains entirely to the covering. ‘So far as this is the 
metal schedule, the covering is what distinguishes between the 
English and the American make, and that pertains entirely to 
the ‘upholstery ‘and to the leather that is in the saddle. 

Mr. SMOOT. These are the buckles that are on them, and 
the stirrups that are on them. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I have had a good deal of experience 
along that line. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only thing that we get in under this sched- 
ule is the buckles and the stirrups and the bits that come into 
this country, and they are imported mostly from England, and 
I think they can afford to pay 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. When it comes to the raw material, such as 
the stirrups and the buckles and the metal, I think the Senator 
from Utah would cover the matter entirely if he made the dis- 
tinction between the plated and the unplated or just the simple 
metal; and, as the Senator from Montana intimated a moment 
ago, if he would put in that paragraph— 
other metal commonly or commercially known as saddlery or harness 
hardware, not plated— 

I think he would do justice all around, and then put in what- 
ever per cent, in his judgment, is necessary for that plated 
ware. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is just exactly what I am‘trying to do. 
Mr. SMITH. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. You had three; I think two are sufticieht. 
Mr. SMOOT. Let the Senator follow it, and then I will read 


it just exactly the way it will be when it is amended, if the 
Senate agrees to the amendment: 


Saddlery and harness hardware: Buckles, rings, snaps, bits, swivels, 
and all other articles of iron, steel, brass, composition, or other metal 
not a with gold or silver, commonly or commercially known as 
saddlery or barness ware, 35 per cent ad valorem, 


Then: 

All articles of iron, steel, brass, composition, or other metal not 
plated with gold or silver, commonly or commercially known as sad- 
dlery or riding-bridle hardware, 50 Bt cent ad valorem; all the forego- 
ing, if plated with gold or silver, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMITH. ‘The second or the middle proposed amendment 
is the one that I do not believe the Senator can differentiate 
from the first;.and you then have vitiated or made inoperative 
the first, for the reason that the higher duty will be put on be- 
cause you can not differentiate between the articles. If the 
Senator wants to have a tax laid upon the idle rich, or those who 
desire to have these extra fine or plated-ware articles, if he will 
strike out that middle paragraph, where he tries to differentiate 
the saddle and riding-bridle buckles and metal parts, and make 
the distinction between the paragraph as it new stands at 35 
per cent and plated ware at 50 per cent, he will cover all that he 
wants; or, if he desires—of course I do not—to put on a‘duty of 
50 per cent, he would have a differentiation that would be prac- 
ticable and workable ; but to try to differentiate between'a riding- 
bridle bit or a riding-bridle buckle .and..a working-bridle bit \er 
a working-bridle buekle is something that not a man in the 
world can do, 


nr 








Mr. KENDRICK. I am rather inclined to believe that the 
Senator from Utah has drawn the distinction as fine as it can 
be drawn by his amendment, because anyone passing upon it, 
such as the customs officer, I think would have no difficulty in 
determining from the general character of the bit what it was 
intended for. 

Mr. SMOQOT. Absolutely; and I want to impose 50 per cent 
duty upon that kind of merchandise. This is commonly or com- 
mercially known as ‘saddlery or riding bridle hardware, and any, 
examiner of the port of entry will know just as‘soon as he sees 
it that it is not for ordimary, common harness. 

Mr. ‘SMITH. ‘How would you tell the difference? 

Mr. KENDRICK. The ‘Senator from South Carolina asks 
how you could tell the difference. I thimk the designation com- 
monly wsed would govern. 

Mr. SMITH. ‘Mr. President, I do not like to sit here, since 
I have gotten into this, and do violence to ordinary intelligence, 
sit here and stultify myself, by an explanation that does not ex- 
plain a thing to me, and I do not believe it does to the Senator 
from Wyoming either. 

Here is a snaffle bit made in a certain style. You know that 
every completely equipped riding bridle has a snaffie bit and 
a curb bit. You use your snaffle on certain gaits of your horse 
and your curb on other gaits. Now, here come imported into 
this country a lot of snaffle bits. Can ‘you tell whether the 
party that buys those snaffle bits is going to use them in the com- 
bination riding bridle or in the plew bridle? You knew you 
can not do anything of the kind. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The answer to the question is that not all 
of the bits are combination bits, as the Senator has suggested ; 
not very many of them include both kinds of bits. 

Mr. SMITH, But the Senator understands that when these 
bits come in they are not mounted. Of course,if they were on 
a riding bridle, with all the features of a riding ‘bridle and 
already meunted, I would know that the snafife bit was on a 
riding bridle; but wher they come in unmounted, how do you 


know that they are going,to be put on a plow bridle for a mule 
in the South or as a snaffle bit for somebody te use in conjunc- 
tion with a curb bit in a riding bridle? You know you could not 


make the distinction. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator could very easily determine 
himself the one that is in most common use. 

Mr. SMITH. Why, my dear sir, I will guarantee that 69 per 
cent of the ordinary commercial workaday bridles are snatite 
bits, with all the marks of a snaffle bit of the style that you 
would use on a high-priced riding bridle. 

Mr. KENDRICK. That ‘meags simply that the snaffle or 
smooth bit would be classed :@s a driving bit, and it would be 
passed upon by the customs officer in that way. 

Mr. SMITH. On the other hand, a large per cent of them 
use the curb bit. 

Mr. KENDRICK. That would be designated as a riding 
bridie without any question; and where both of them were em- 
ployed you weuld assume, naturally—I would—that it was for 
riding purposes. It is sometimes necessary to use the riding or 
curb bit in driving unusually spirited horses. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well. The Senator has admitted that the 
character of the bit largely depends on the character of the ani- 
mal the man is using. Therefore you would tax the man who 
had to wse a bit in the ordinary, workaday world the same as 
the man who rides the spirited horse for purposes of pleasure. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The first bracket deals with 
saddiery and harness hardware. ‘The second bracket, which 
the Senator from Utah proposes to amend, deals with saddlery 
or riding hardware. I would like to ask if there is any differ- 
ence between saddlery hardware in the first bracket and saddlery, 
hardware in the second bracket? 

Mr. SMITH. None at all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah to the 
committee amendment, which the Secretary will state. 

The Assistant Secretary. The first amendment is, after the 
word “ metal,” on line 16, to insert the words “not plated with 
gold or silver.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. The next amendment is, on paga 
69, at the end of line 18, after the words “ad valorem,” to 
insert a semicolon and the following language: 

All articles of iron, steel, brass, composition, or other metal, not 
plated ‘with gold or silver, commonly or commercially known as lery 
or riding- le hardware, 50 per cent ad valorem ; all the foregoing, if 
plated with gold or silver, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as read by the Secretary. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next eight paragraphs 
have been considered, and the committee amendments have been 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Paragraph 361, page 77, should be the next 
matter to be considered, That covers pliers, pincers, and nip- 
pers of all kinds. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Do I understand that the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota desires to pass over paragraph 354? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I am trying to get some informa- 
tion from the New York customhouse upon that subject which 
will be a little more up to date than the data we have now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I shall not insist upon going 
ahead with those paragraphs, but it had been planned on our 
side to take them up to-night. I see no particular objection, 
however, to taking up the paragraph dealing with pliers and 
pincers and nippers if the Senator desires to do it. It is a 
comparatively simple proposition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
first amendment in paragraph 361. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In paragraph 361, page 77, line 
19, the committee proposes to strike out “25” and insert in 
lieu thereof “50,” so as to read: 

Pliers, pincers, and nippers of all kinds, finished or unfinished, 4 
inches in fength and under, 8 cents each; over 4 and not over 6 inches 
in length, 10 cents each; over 6 inches in length, 12 cents each; and 
in addition thereto on all of the foregoing 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that that committee amendment be 
disagreed to, and then I will offer another amendment, which 
will strike out most of this paragraph. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On behalf of the committee, I move the 
following amendment: On page 77, line 16, strike out all the 
matter after the word “unfinished” and the comma, down to 
and including the numerals ‘“ 25,” in line 19, and insert in lieu 
thereof “60.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 


The Secretary will state the 


So that it will read: 


Plier, pincers, and nippers of all kinds, finished or unfinished, 60 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Mr. McCUMBER. That is right. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the chairman of the committee 
a question? There are certain specific duties here. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Those are included in the part I have 
asked to be stricken out. 

Mr. POMEREND. I understand that; but converted into ad 
valorem duties, what percentages would they amount to? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I could not tell offhand, but it would be 
considerably more than 60 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Some of them over 100 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. They amounted in some cases, as shown 
by the Reynolds report, to 146 per cent; others to 79 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not believe 
that we ought to take it for granted that because the committee 
now recommends much lower duties we should accept the rate 
which is now proposed. The proposed rate is 100 per cent higher 
than the rate in the present law. These articles are tools used 
on every farm and around practically every home in the land. 
There is not a man who owns an automobile or a bicycle or a 
tricycle or a wheelbarrow or who has a wire fence but uses 
these tools, They are universal in their use; and while the 
committee does propose to make a considerable reduction from 
the rate they originally presented, yet the modified rate, as I 
have said, is 100 per cent higher than the rate in the existing 
law, and the facts surrounding the industry, to my mind, do 
not seem to warrant any duty, so far as competition is con- 
cerned. 

Just listen to the facts of the case. These tools, of course, are 
made by machinery. They are made out of steel, and the steel 
industry of the United States is able to cope with the steel 
industry of the world on equal terms, and the report of the 
industry certainly demonstrates that. 

Regarding production, according to the official report, there 
are 32 firms manufacturing pliers and 16 firms making pincers, 
but no official figures of output are available. The value of the 
domestic production has been estimated at from two million to 
three million dollars for 1914 and eight million to ten million 
dollars for 1918. As to the imports, in 1914 the imports of 
nippers and pliers of all kinds amounted to $144,818. 

Mr. POMERENE. -What was the rate at that time? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Thirty per cent. The rate in 
the present law is 30 per cent ad valorem. As compared with a 
domestic production of two or three million dollars worth, the 
imports were only $144,818 in the year 1914. The committee 
now proposes to increase the duty 100 per cent without further 
facts. 
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This is certainly a reckless procedure. How can it. be justi- 
fied? Thirty per cent ad valorem is a heavy tax. When you 
realize that that 30 per cent includes every element of labor, 
every element of material, and all of the profits and expenses 
of the foreign producer, and then that the article comes into 
the United States, the duty is added and the importer adds his 
overhead and profits based upon the landing costs, including 
the duty. Unless some industry suffers, it seems to me that 
this can not be excused. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will allow me, in view of the 
fact that under the 30 per cent rate there was still a negligible 
importation; in view of the further statistics given here of the 
vast amount produced in this country, how can this be justi- 
fied? I call the attention of Senators to the fact that with 
the additional use of machinery on the farms of this country, 
to say nothing of the automobiles, and the rapid increase of 
their use amongst both the rurai and the urban population, 
these little inséruments are of universal use. There is not a 
farmer to-day in America but who, for the proper care of his 
fences, which, now that our timber has become so scarce, are 
mostly of wirey needs them. He needs them for his ordinary 
farm machinery. 

There is not a common, humble little instrument that is more 
needed by him than these pliers, with the cutting jaws, and the 
pincers that are provided for here. I do not believe there is a 
single instrument that is as universally needed by every class 
of people; and with the showing found here, that with a 30 per 
cent duty there were practically no importations, what is the 
reason now why it should be raised to 60 per cent? It is 
beyond my comprehension. I could understand why, if there 
was some industry jeopardized, and it were struggling for de- 
velopment, and this was not a universally, imperatively neces- 
sary article, that such a duty from the standpoint of the Re- 
publicans might be justified; but there is not a man to-day in 
farm, field, forest, or factory but must have these humble in- 
struments. You can not manipulate the wire and the machinery 
necessary for your work without these instruments. Yet, in 
the face of the fact that there were no importations under the 
80 per cent rate, and a marvelous increase of production in this 
country, we now raise it 100 per cent, or to 60 per cent. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr, President, I think perhaps Senators on 
the other side of the Chamber would like to listen to some of 
the reasons that I think may legitimately be urged in favor of 
the rate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
them. 

Mr. McLEAN. There are more than 20 concerns in the coun- 
try which manufacture these articles and they are located in 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Missouri, Illinois, New York, New 
Jersey, and Massachusetts. They filed a statement which was 
presented to the Ways and Means Committee of the House. 

Mr. SMITH. How many concerns did the Senator say? 

Mr. McLEAN. I think there are upward of 20. 

Mr. SMITH. The tariff summary of information says there 
are 32. 

Mr. McLEAN. 
number. 
that— 

Pliers are being laid down in New York from Sweden and offered for 
sale, the 6-inch button pliers at $4.824 per dozen, duty paid. We sub 
mit an itemized sworn statement of our cost of production on our corre. 
sponding style, 6-inch, of $9.88 per dozen. The long chain nose type of 
pliers are being offered for sale in the 54-inch size at rte pee dozen, 
duty paid. We submit a sworn statement of our cost of production on 
the corresponding style, 54-inch, $10.57 per dezen. These are merely a 
few of the items we have been able to check and verify satisfactorily. 

They also submit a statement with regard to importations 
recently received from Germany in which they say that— 

These are samples of goods offered for sale in the United States, 
duty paid, f. o. b. New York City, including packing charges, by, Paul 
Adolph, importer, 400 West Twenty-third Street ew York City, on 
dates of vaueery 26, 1921, and February 2, 1921. Plier marked “A” 
was quoted by above concern on above terms at $1.20 per dozen. Plier 
ear “B’ was quoted by above concern on above terms at $3 per 

Mr. Fichthorn, president of Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., of 
Southington, Conn., testified before the committee as follows: 

I have carefully studied pliers to be submitted to the Ways and 
Means Committee, marked “A” and “B.” I wish to state that a 
plier similar to the imported plier marked “A” made in our factory 
marked “P. A.” costs us to make $3.21 per dozen, without any addi- 
tion for profit. We also submit sample marked “ P. B.,” which is the 
nearest style we make to imported plier “B” and which costs us to 
make on the above basis $6.05 per dozen, 

There is given on that same page a statement of the cost price 
of these articles in this country and the imported selling price 
at New York. German plier A is $1.20 per dozen f. 0. b. New 
York, and in this country the production costs are $3.21 per 
dozen. On the next plier the imported cost is $1.20 per dozen 


I shall be very glad to hear 


Then I did not exaggerate with regard to the 
The competition is very keen. The statement says 
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f. o. b. New York and $3.46 in this country. The next is $1.20 
in New York, imported price, and the domestic price is $3.61. 
The next is $1.20 imported price, while the domestic price is 
$6.05. The next is $3 imported price, and the domestic. price 
is $5.79. The next is $3 imported price and the American price 
is $6.88, 

Mr. President, of course, if this statement is correct, the 
manufacturers of these articles are entitled to much more than 
50 per cent ad valorem. They are also entitled to a specific 
duty which we have not given them, and I think it is a mistake 
to refuse it. I think they are clearly entitled to it. I think the 
Reynolds report ‘will sustain my contention that the manufac- 
turers of these articles are entitled to a specific duty in addi- 
tion to the 50 per cent ad valorem. The House gave a specific 
duty in addition to the ad valorem duty. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not know, of course, just what may be 
the condition, or what were the samples submitted, but under 
all the previous manufactures in this country and importa- 
tions there has been no appreciable importation into the coun- 
try of these articles, as read by the Senator. I can not under- 
stand why we want to add 100 per cent to a duty which, up to 
the present time, has amply protected, or at least has caused 
the development of the article and an expansion of the business. 

The Senator said there were some 28 or 30 concerns, and 
that there is the keenest kind of competition. I doubt very 
much if there is in America any standardized article of manu- 
facture that has any competition to speak of at all. Some 
time ago I had occasion to price a reaper and binder. There 
were three classes of those reapers and binders. I asked the 
dealer the price of the particular kind I wanted. He quoted 
the price, and I said, “All right, I will take it.” He said, “Oh, 
I can not sell you that reaper and binder.” I asked him why. 
He said, “ Your farm is in the territory of another man.” I 
asked him, “ Does the same concern make these?” He said, 
“T do not think they do, but that territory belongs to another 
man.” 

In making up a tariff bill it might appear that we have a 
dozen firms making reapers and binders, but when we get under 
the surface it will be found that they have an understanding 
as to price and the parceling oyt of territory so that the man 
who purchases is going to pay an agreed price. They have no 
written agreement, and there is no overt act that would make 
them liable to the operation of the Sherman antitrust law; but 
they have a gentlemen’s agreement among themselves as bind- 
ing and effective as though entered into through articles of 
incorporation. 

The Senator from Connecticut knows that with all the numer- 
ous and varied shoe manufacturers in the country it is rather a 
remarkable fact that on a certain given quality and style of 
shoe the price is practically uniform. We have divided our 
territory- and standardized the manufacturing processes so 
that in America we have practically no competition. On an 
article such as this, to say that we have 30 or 35 firms making 
it, is to say that we have 30 or 35 firms with an understanding, 
and the territory parceled out and the prices uniform and 
under one control. I will gurantee that we can take these 
nippers and pliers, and I do not care what firm makes them, 
we will find the price to the consumer is uniform, and that one 
character of pliers dominates a given territory and we can not 
buy another kind of another quality from any factory within 
that territory. 

If the evidence such as this presented to-night has proven 
that under a living rate of duty, 80 per cent, the business has 
prospered, and has prospered because of the unprecedented 
demand for this little humble implement that every man must 
use in every kind of business, I do not think that a duty such as 
ig contemplated is justifiable. If it were an article that might 
be taken or left, it would be a different proposition; but I really 
think that the committee, rather than take the testimony of 
those who produced the articles, should consult those who are 
bound, under the conditions existing, to use them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not pretend to know 
anything about whether all these 82 companies sell their prod- 
uct for the same price; neither do I know whether they are all 
producing the same kind of pliers. I have an idea that they 
produce very many different kinds and sell them at very many 
different prices. I simply know that so far as I could tell in 
buying at retail there is a vast difference in the price at which 
one retail store will sell an article and the price at which 
some other retail store will sell the same article. 

I think the statistics themselves will show the necessity of 
the duty that is requested in the bill. Prior to 1913 we had 
a duty which amounted tv about 60 per cent, It was a com- 
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pound duty, but in 1910 it was 60.63; in 1911 it was 59.74 per 
cent; the next year 56.65; the next year 56.77. 

The equivalent was about 60 per cent. Then came nine 
months of the present Underwood tariff law before the war 
broke out, and, while under the 60 per cent we were importing 
between $67,000, the lowest, and $81,000, the highest, we imme- 
diately jumped in nine months from $76,000 to $144,000 worth. 
Then came the war and this immense growth was suddenly 
checked, but when the war ceased those countries again began 
making pliers. While Germany is probably the mdst expert 
of all the nations in making them cheaply, they are nevertheless 
eer from a great many different countries into the United 

tes, 

I call attention to the fact that in 1918, which, of course, was 
a year of the war, we only imported $10,000 worth. In 1919, 
after the war closed, we imported $40,000. In 1920 the imports 
jumped to $194,000, and for the first nine months of 1921 to 
$226,000, and at that rate the imports in a year would amount 
to $266,000. That shows the very rapid increase and shows that 
all of those countries can produce and now supply the American 
market. We have perhaps more information and more definite 
information upon this subject than any other of those covered 
in the metal schedule. 

I wish to take a few of the items from the Reynolds report. 
Here is one invoice of 4-inch pliers. They come from Germany 
and are sold there at $1 per dozen—not the little 10-cent plier 
which is bought in a 10-cent store and which breaks the first 
time it is used, but a good plier and of exéellent value. It is 
produced and sold in Germany for $1 a dozen. It costs 13 
cents a dozen to land it. It is sold in this country for $3.60 
a dozen. The comparable American article, which is sold for 
$10.05 a dozen wholesale, is certainly a good article and prob- 
ably retails in the stores for not less than from $1.50 to $2 
apiece. Now, if we were to impose a compensatory duty to 
measure the difference between the selling price of the two, it 
would require over 600 per cent duty. 

I will take an invoice from France. Here is a 4 to 6 inch 
plier from France. The regular price in France is $2.18 a 
dozen. It costs 43 éents to land it. It is sold for $9.70 a 
dozen as against the American product which is sold for $9.85 
a dozen. It would take more than 150 per cent to equalize 
the difference between the French article and the American 
article, while in this case we have ‘given but 60 per cent. 

Here are two invoices of pliers from 4 to 6 inches imported 
from Sweden. They come in at $4.33 per dozen invoice price; 
there is a 43-cent landing charge. They are sold for $9.70 a 
dozen, as against $9.84 for the comparable American article. 
Fifty-four per cent duty is necess@ry in that case. 

Next I take four invoices of pliers, measuring from 6 to 8 
inches, coming from Germany. They come in at $2.60 a dozen, 
with a 28-cent landing cost, and are sold at $7.01, as against 
$8.69 for the comparable American product. It would require 
140 per cent to equalize the two. 

In the next a plier from 6 to 8 inches, manufactured in 
France, comes in at $4.96; the landing charges are 25 cents per 
dozen; it is sold for $10.50, as agdinst the American article, 
which is sold for $11.75. It.would take 73 per cent to equalize 
those two. 

In every one of these instances with the exception of one 
item—and I think there are seven or eight of them that are 
reported—it will require more than 60 per cent ad valorem to 
equalize the difference. That, taken in connection with the fact 
that importations are now enormously increased, justifies the 
committee in recommeriding a duty of at last 60 per cent ad 
valorem. This is less than one-half, I think, of what the House 
recommended. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I understand 
that the statistics which the Senator from North Dakota has 
just read are based upon the Reynolds report? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The last figures which I read were based 
upon the Reynolds report, while some of the figures quoted by 
me as to the importations, and so forth, were taken from other 
reports. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLEANn], in presenting to us the evidence 
which was taken before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
other House, disclosed a situation which, without more careful 
examination, would lead the mind to reach the conclusion that 
the rate suggested here by the committee is very moderate. 
That is likewise true of the statistics just read to us by the 
Senator from North Dakota. I call attention to the fact that 
all of the estimates made in the evidence taken before the Ways 
and Means Committee are based upon certain importations from 
Germany in January and February, 1921. 
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The statistics given us by the Senater from North Dakota 
are based upon prices of August, 1921. I have not, of course, 
had an oppertunity te examine the Reynolds report as to the 
comparability of the items embraced in that report. The 
gatherers of that information frequently made. allowances 
either in cost or in the prices wisich, in their judgment, would 
make the articles comparable. I do not mean to state with 
assurance that that is the case regarding pliers, but: anybody 
who has used pliers knows that “ there are pliers and pliers.” 
They may have precisely the same appearance; they may be 
of the same size, but one article may be worth two, three, or 
more times es much as the other, and from the mere fact of 
size only we can not determine the worth. However, even 
in that case we find that the great discrepancies are based upon 
some purchases from Germany. 

I do not intend at this hour to take up the question of the 
situation in Germany, but I do purpose to do so when we come 
to a discussion of the paragraphs passed over to-night. I want 
to call attention, however, te the fact that the situation in 
Germany to-day is almost as different from the situation there 
12 months ago as day is from night. There are considerable 
data and information upon the subject, but I am simply going 
to call attention to a commerce report compiled by the United 
States Department of Commerce, dated June 5, 1922, the latest 
publication from that department. 

I wish to call attention to sufficient data to indicate the re- 
markable change in conditions in Germany and the rapidity of 
those changes. For instance, the pre-war price of steel ingots, 
which are used in making pliers, nippers, and pincers, was 82.5 
marks, while on. October 20, 1921, the price of these ingots was 
2,435 marks, and from October 20, 1921, te April, 1922, those in- 
gots had increased in price, expressed in marks, from 2,435 to 
7,170. Taking the current exchange rate to-day, ingots in Ger- 
many are selling 30 per cent higher than they were in 1913. Not 
only has the purchasing power of the mark kept pace with the 
depreciation in exchange, but it. has gone beyond, until in 
marks, at the existing low rate of exchange, steel mgots in 
Germany were selling in April of this year at 30 per cent 
higher than in 1913; and, mind yeu, almost two-thirds of that 
increase has been added since Octeber, 1921, the prices quoted 
by the Senator from North Dakota being those of August, 1921. 

Blooms: The pre-war price was 874 marks; October 20, 1921, 
2,655 marks; April 1, 1922, 7,775 marks, or 33 per cent higher 
than im 1913, after allowing for this enormous and precipitous 
decrease in the rate of exchange. 

Likewise, sheet bars have increased from a pre-war price of 
973 marks to 2,725 marks October 20, 1921, to 8,200 marks 
April 1, 1922, an increase in sheet bars of 26 per cent above the 
pre-war price after making all allowances for exchange. 

The same thing may be said of billets, shapes, merchant bars, 
hoop iron, wire rods, thin sheets, medium sheets, heavy sheets, 
these last having increased, the medium sheets 65 per cent above 
the pre-war price and the heavy sheets 52 per cent. 

Not only that, Mr. President, that being one of the principal 
materials, in fact, the only material, entering into the produc- 
tion. of these articles, except fuel, let us examine the fuel 
situation. 

At the end of 1913 pit coal, bituminous coal, was selling at 12 
marks per ton; in February, 1922, for 468 marks. This state- 
ment gives the quotations of coal up to September, 1922, sales 
for the future; ,and from February, 1922, from 468 marks, it is 
selling for September delivery at 907} marks. That is coal 
which cost 12 marks in 1913, and so on with the various grades 
of coal. Moreover, the difficulty in getting coal and the quality 
of the coal all make for expensive product in the steel industry. 

Mr. President, I do not know what comparisons were actually 
made, but I do know that since August, 1921, the entire situa- 
tion has chamged. Moreover, when those sales were made the 
contracts may have been made seme months prior; exchange 
may have been purchased at the higher prices; but when the 
delivery came around, under the law they had to give the price 
of the exchange as of that date, which had decreased enor- 
mously. 

In the face of these facts, which must have been known, to- 
night when we take up this paragraph we are solemnly con- 
fronted with testimony based upon German. prices in January 
and February, 1921, and then again, in a still more solemn 
manner, with more exhaustive figures based upen prices in 
August, 1921, when everything has changed; and upon such a 
basis as that we undertake to legislate. 

When the Tariff. Commission itself says that we make this 
extraordinary production in value, it further adds that while 
the exports are not known with exactitude, yet we have been 
exporting for a number of years. these very articles, and it esti- 


mates them to amount to 2} per cent of the American produc 


tion. i 
Mr..McLEAN. Mr. President—— 
New Mexico. I gladly yield to the Senator 


Mr. JONES of 
Mr. MCLEAN. I simply wish to call the Senator’s attention 
labor costs in these articles. run fram 60 to 
notice that the Senator, in discussing the price 
did net mention that fact in connection 


Mexieo. What did the Senator say was 


Sixty te ninety per cent. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of these pliers? 
Mr. McLEAN. That is my information. 


» will the Senator let me, 
Lane ant a small paragraph from the Tariff Information Sur- 
veys 

Mr. JONES. of New Mexico. I shall be glad to listen to it. 

Mr. McCUMBER (reading) : 

In the manufacture of drop-forged nippers, rs, labor 
costs are relatively important, and raw m al costs tively unim- 
portant, Labor-saving machinery is used, but the operations are not 
automatic, many of them requiring handling by skilled mechanics, The 
steel u in making an ord arop-forged S-inch plier represents 
less than 10 per cent of the total cost of the tool, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, we know that labor 
cost does amount to a considerable proportion of it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Ninety per cent, there. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Now, just let me read to the 
Senator the change in regard to the labor cost in Germany. 

We have at different times presented to the Senate statements 
regarding increases in wages, and I do not propose to repeat 
those figures to-night; but we have presented here at different 
times the statements of increases amounting to 20 and 80 per 
per cent a month, one month following another, and I just want 
to present some figures which will show the increased cost of 
living in Germany, how rapidly that is increasing, and it is 
forcing wages higher and higher. 

Using the index figures, taking 100 as the base in 1920, we find 
that in October, 1921, that had risen te 184; in November to 249; 
in December to 303; in January, 1922, to 320; in February, 352; 
in March, 485; in April, 525. So in those short months during 
the year 1921, and four menths in 1922, the cost of living in Ger- 
many had increased more than five times over the average cost 
of living in 1920, and it is increasing by leaps and bounds every 
month; and that is all based upon the varying rates of exchange. 
Mr. President, it seems to me that this is no time to raise taxes 
100 per cent te cover such a situation as that. 

Something has been said as to the amount of importations. 
Granting the very largest figures which have been given, they 
are negligible compared with the production of this country. 
This situation in Germany at the present time is temporary. If 
you are going to legislate regarding the conditions indicated by 
the figures presented here by the Senator from Connecticut and 
the Senator from North Dakota, you do not begin to touch the 
problem, As business men, I ask you if this is the way to solve 
this problem? If you were meeting it as business men, would 
you apply this sort of a remedy? By imposing these duties upon 
pliers and pincers you apply the duty not only te Germany but 

England, to Sweden, and to all countries alike. 


liers, and 


meets the situation than raising this tax rate? 

I might suggest something for you to consider. If it is the 
purpose to try to fix prices in this country, to maintain present 
prices, or to maintain prices at a fixed standard above the pre- 
war prices, why not say so? Why not say that the tariff, this 
tax, shall be the difference between the present prices 
eountry and the prices of the foreign articles? Why n 
that? If you want to establish some stable price, why n 
that. we will take the pre-war price, increased 25. or 50 per 
and make the duty the difference between and the 
price of the foreign article? In other words, why apply 
edy which does not meet the situation? 

Is it possible that in the confused state of mind you 
do this thing because you do not know what else te do? 
seriousness, I ask that. you consider some other plan. 
apply this remedy, which does not meet the situation. 
give this dose of medicine, because it is not called 
diagnosis of the case. 
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I move to strike out “60” and insert “30,” and upon that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
I transfer my general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD] to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] and vote 
‘ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. POMERENDEP (when his name was called). I have an- 
nounced my temporary pair with my colleague (Mr. Writs]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HitrcHcock] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as on the previous vote with reference 
to my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” . 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lonar] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as on the last roll’ call, I vote 
“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL, ‘Transferring my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FietcHer] to the junior Senator 
from South Dakota |Mr. Norreck], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. I transfer my general pair with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. D1irtIncHAm] to the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrrman] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Making the same announcement as before, 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY. I transfer my general pair with the junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] to the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (after having voted in the negative). 
I ‘observe the absence of my general pair [Mr. Watsy of 
Montana] from the Chamber. I therefore transfer my pair 
to the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Kryes] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. New] is paired with the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. McKetxiar]. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 37, as follows: 

YEAS—17. 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Sheppard 
Smit 
Stanley 
NAYS—37. 
McLean 
McNary 
Newberry 
Nicholson 
Oddie 
Pepper 
Phipps 
Poindexter 


Making the same 
* 


Heflin 

Jones, N. Mex, 
Kin 

La Follette 
Overman 


Caraway Underwood 
Dial Walsh, Mass. 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 


Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 


France 
Frelinghuysen 
Gooding 


Ball 
Brandegee 
Bursum 
Calder 
Cameron 
Capper 
Colt 
Cummins 
Curtis 
Edge 


Lenroot 
McCormitk Rawson 
McCumber Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—42. 
Nelson 
New 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Owen 
Page 
Pittman 
Reed 


Robinson 


Stanfield 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mont, 
Watson, Ga. 
Weller 
Williams 
Willis 


Gerry 
Harreld 
Hitchcock 
Johnson 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
Lodge 
McKellar 
McKinley 
Moses Shields 
Fletcher Myers Simmons 


So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is now upon 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Mexico. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary | 
proceeded to call the roll. 


Broussard 
Crow 
Culberson 
Dillingham 
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_Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as on the previous vote regard- 
ing my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. POMERENE (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with my colleague [Mr. WILLIs] to the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair 
and transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lovee] to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GERRY] and‘ vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as on the last roll call, I vote 
“yea.” , 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CARAWAY (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
McKINLEY] to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRST] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. FLetTcHER] to my colleague [Mr. pu 
Pont] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
learn that my standing pair, the Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. OvERMAN], has not voted. I transfer my pair with that 
Senator to the junior Senator frgm New Hampshire [Mr. 
KEYES] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. New] is paired with the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKELvar}. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 16, as follows: 

£ YEAS—36. 


Ball Edge McCumber 
3randegee France McLean 
Bursum Frelinghuysen MeNary 
Calder Gooding Newberry 
Cameron Hale Nicholson 
Jones, Wash. Oddie 
Kellogg Pepper 
Lenroot -hipps 
McCormick Poindexter 
NAYS—16. 


La Follette 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Sheppard 
NOT VOTING—44., 
Myers 
Nelson 
New 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Overman 
Owen 
Page 
Pittman 
Reed 


Making the same 
Mak- 


Making the same 
Making the 


Making the 


Rawson 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 


Cummins 
Curtis 


Smith 
Stanley 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 


Harrison 
Heflin 

Jones, N. Mex. 
King 


Caraway 
Dial 
Glass 
Harris 


Shields 
Simmong 
Stanfield 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ga. 
Weller 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Broussard 
Crow 
Culberson 
Dillingham 
du Pont 
Elkins 
Ernst 


Gerry 
Harreld 
Hitehcock 
Johnson 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
Ladd 
Lod 
McKellar 
Fernald McKinley Williams 
Fletcher Moses Robinson Willis 

So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On line 22 there is a little amendment of 
the committee which I wish to have acted on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The ASSISTANT SEcRETARY. On line 22, page 77, after the 
word “maker,” insert the words “or purchaser.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to return to page 69, 


paragraph 345. I am informed by the Secretary that the 
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amendment in line 17, which I asked be disagreed’ ta; was not 
acted upon by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Assistant Secreraky. On page 69; line 17, the committee 
proposes to strike out “85” and: insert “55." before the words 
‘per centum ad valorem.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask also: whether the amendment in 
line 17, to strike out the words “ saddlery: or,” was acted on? 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The Chair is informed that 
it was not, 

Mr. SM@OT.. I ask that it may be agreed to. 

=~ PRESIDENT pro tempore: The amendment will be 
stated. 

The AssisTanr SECRETARY. On page 69; line 17, it is. pro- 
posed to strike out the words “ saddlery or” as printed: in the 
House text. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION: 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of. executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 10 o’clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, June 7, 1922, 
at 11 o’clock a, m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Berecutive nominations received by the Senate June 6 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

David C. Bennington, of Oklahoma City, Okla., to be collector 
of internal revenue for the district of Oklahoma, in place of 
Acel ©, Alexander, resigned. 

UnirTep STatrs MarsHAt. 

Joseph W. Tolbert, of South Carolina, to be United States 
marshal, western district of South Carolina, vice.C, J. Lyon, 
removed. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
GENERAL OFFICER, 

Col. Samson Lane Faison, Infantry, to be brigadier general from 
June 5, 1922, vice Brig. Gen. William Hampden Sage, whe died 
June 4, 1922. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR, ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be captaine. 

First Lieut. Henry Stevens Blesse, Medical Corps, from May 
25, 1922. 

First Lieut. Alberto Garcia de Quevedo, Medical Corps, from 
May 27, 1922. 

CHAPLAIN, 

Chaplain Albert Kingsbury Mathews to be chaplain,-with the 
rank of captain, from May 28, 1922. 

APPOINTMENT BY TRANSFER IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
CAVALRY. 

Capt. Milton Seaneis Patton, Infantry, with rank from July 1, 
1920. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns in the Navy 
from the 3d day of June, 1922: 

Chauncey Moore. 

Edwin B. Woods. 

Robert Me©. Peacher. 


Halstead S. Covington. 
Henry E&. Eeceles, 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Executive nominations confirmed by the:Senate June 6 (legislar 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Jennie P. Musser to be collector of customs, district No. 48, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


W. O. Jackson to be appraiser of merchandise, distriet No; 
41, Cincinnati,, Olio; 


Unrrep States; ATTORNEY, 


Lewis: P. Summers tobe: United: States attorney;, western dis- 
trict of Virginia. 


JUNE 6, 


Unrren Srates MaRgsHacs. 
Thomas J. Kennamer to be United States marshal, northern 
district of Alabama. 
George L. Mallory to be United States marshal) eastern dis- 
trict of Arkansas. 
POSTMASTERS. 
COLORADO, 
Thomas E, Downey, Ordway. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Francis W. Chaffee, jr, Hagleville. 
Walfred C. Carlson, Washington 
INDIANA, 
George H, Thomas, Fortville, 
row. 
Gust A. Hall, Colo, 
Henry L. Shaffer, Crawfordsville, 
John: Geiger, Minden. 
NEBRASKA, 
William H. Willis, Bridgeport. 
Marie A, Lybolt, Brunswick. 
Herbert M. Hanson, Clay Center. 
UTAH, 
Clark Allred, Delta. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, June 6, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery; D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Holy Spirit, every day is. the Lord’s day, for mercy is. the 
eternal pursuit of the Father of us all. Therefore in the 
spirit of humility and expectation we approach Thee, and may 
we utter our supreme desires. Give us the support of Thy 
hand. that. can. crush a mountain and yet would not hurt a 
little child. Regard our fraternal interest in one another; 
We, commend. unto Thee those who lead our thought, our na- : 
tional affairs, and sit in authority. Through Christ. Amen: 


The Journal of' the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved: 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A. message from. the Senate, by Mr, Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced, that the Senate had agreed to the amendment of 
the: House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2775) to extend 
for one year the powers of the War Finance Corporation to 
make advances under the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to amend the War Finance Corporation act, approved 
April 5, 1918, as amended, to provide relief for producers of 
and dealers in agricultural products, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 24, 1921. 

The message also announced that pursuant to the provi- 
sions: of the sundry civil aet, approved March 4, 1921, the 
Vice President had appointed Mr. France, Mr. Pepper, and 
Mr. PitTMAN as members of a committee on the part of the 
Senate to attend the dedication of the monument to Francis 
Scott Key at Fort McHenry, Baltimore, Md., on the afternoon 
of Wednesday, June 14, 1922, 


THE AMERICAN FLAG, 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to: ad- 
dress: the House for four minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for four minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause:] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, on June 14, Plag Day, five years 
ago, the House was very generous in granting me an hour 
during which time I spoke: of the history of the American flag. 
I had a number of copies of that speech printed in pamphlet 
form, and, sinee then there has been quite a demand for this 
speech from various parts: of the country, from Members. of 
the Senate and Members of the House, averaging perhaps’ four 
or five a week. My own supply has now become exhausted, 
and, realizing thene is this demand for this.speeeh, which covers 
the history cf the flag in a somewhat complete way, it has 
occurred, to. several. Members. of the House. that perhaps this 
speech should be made into a House doeument, and. therefore 
in order that this may be accomplished and. that Members of 
the, House be given, an opportunity to procure a copy of this 
flag speech on Flag Day I ask unanimous consent, Mr, Speaker, 
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that ‘the speech on the American flag, delivered ‘by myself on 
June 14, 1917, be published asa House document. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from New York asks ‘unani- 
mous conserit that the speech referred ‘to be printed ‘as a House 
document. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recogp by publishing a Memorial 
Day speech delivered by an ex-Member of this House, General 
Hollingsworth, an ex-Union soldier. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman ‘from ‘Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Rrecorp in the manner 
indicated. Is ‘there objection? [After a pause.]. The Chair 
hears none. 

MEMORIAL DAY SPEECH OF GBNSRAL BOLLINGS WORTH. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include.an address de- 
livered at Allfanee, ‘Ohio, on Memorial Day, 1922, by my prede- 
cessor, former Representative David.Adams Hollingsworth, of 
Cadiz, Ohio. 

The ‘atidress is as follows: 


{From Alliance Review, May 31, 1922.] 


Soldiers, young and old, sons of veterans, and friends, comrades ‘all : 
Tam very glad te be with you on this occasion; glad of the opportunity 
of joining as a comrade - the soldiers and citizens of .Alliance in 
the holy duties of this hour. 

This ts the day of all days in the patriotic calendar of America, and 

as the years go ‘by its sacredness and significance are more and more 
ar its » he the bearts and affections of the American people 
more .and -more . 
- Tt is the common heritage of lberty-loving ‘Americans, sacred to ‘the 
memory of all true soldiers of the Republic, all ‘who Nave by service 
or sacrifice in defense of Old Glory, now the proudest and most 
honored neorel a earth, one never unfurled except as an 
ingpiration to freedom ‘an rogress. 

‘Hemorial Day, as ‘a day remembranee and gratitude to the soldiery 
of the Republic, was ey yg instituted im a time of ofound 
peace when the people felt secure in their liberties, after American 
armies had won imperishable honots on foreign and domestic battle- 
fields, and after the final triumph of the Union cause at Appomattox 
in 1865, ‘when the Confederate flag was furled forever, ¢ the 

test .civil war in nines. 

e immortal words of General Grant, “Let us have peace,” when 
as fdol and hero of ‘the victorious hosts at Appomattox he received the 
surrender .of the Confederate Army, were mest ificant, and the 


sign 
words of his great rival, General Lee, idol of the Southland, added 
much to this significance when he at once turned to his devoted fol- 


lowers and said to =" “ Boys, the ‘war is over,” and straightway 
advised them to d cefully and return to their homes and re- 
pair as spoodily as possible the wastes of the war. 

And when General Grant, out of the goodness of his heart, added 
to this suggestion, need them 
sin ai your crops,” the war was effectually ended. 

words .of each, admittedly sincere, betokened permanent peace 

for our beloved land and Nation. ‘They were Americans, and there 

was no thought of guerilla warfare among the vanquis Nor was 

there any need of a Versailles conference to discuss terms. The peace 

aes rant and Lee was an al)-sufficient controlling foree, North and 
outh, 

The time and the occasion were historic and a liberty-loving world 
felt that the effeets would be world-wide and lasting. The future was 
roseate with and a just expectation of years of peace, stilling 
forever, if possible, the wild warlike passions of men. 

Humanity itself seemed to start amew on the upgrade. 

But, unfortunately for civilization, the horoscope of the future was 
then, as it is now, to finite minds, an unsolved mystery. The dove of 
peace persists in soaring afar in the realms of uncertainty. 

at years of peace, however, followed Appomattox Day before 
Armistice Day, following the World War with its frightful record of 
death and devastation, camre, bringing new promises of.peace to a suffer- 
ing world ; and yet, despite the victory and the fight of the Kaiser, ex- 

ected results at the Versailles peace conference were sadly disappotnt- 
is and the world to-day stands aghast at the possibilities of the 
uture. 

Unsolved world problems multiply, and noewighstending the success 
of President Hardimg’s recent peace conference at Washington doubt, 
uncertainty, and gleom seem to's er Our Most experienced statesmen. 
They seem only to-know with certainty that man proposes and God dis- 
poses. Justice and truth move slowly and with uncertain tread, whitch 
all men and nations must recognize in attempting any forward move- 
ments. Tragedy often marks the ‘Initiative of results. 

It required firing on Fort Sumter in 1861 .to theroughly arouse 
the loyal ‘Northland ; Spanish inhumanity and cruelty in Cuba, notwith- 
standing American restiveness, continued until the blo up of the 
Maine; and the fiendish sinking of the Lwsitenia was ove ed for a 

_ time before the United States entered the World War on the side of 
civilization and decency. Patient, thoughtful reasoning is a virtue of 
the strong, ‘not of the weak. 

High officials of the Government differed in the matter of prepared- 
ness for national defense before the President and Congress acted on 
the call to arms; educated military and naval experts ed on Vital 
questions of public policy ; and the people themseélves were divided in 
sentiment as to whether or not the trag of the Lusitenéa called for 
an immediate declaration of war or jus further diplomatic letter 
eee and even yet the question is ‘discussed by would-be statesmen 
and military critics whether er net the President and Congress failed i 

- duty when they chose to follow the examples set by the .patient God- 
fearing Lincoln and McKinley im not rushing their fellow citizens into 
war under proffered advice of hot-headed military enthusiasts, 
regardless of the actual preparedness of the Government to at once 
strike effectually the great blows it did.soon afterwards for civilization 
and the peace of the world. Such war enthusiasts, if given leadership, 
aright have wrecked American efficiency, 


“Take your horses with yeu; you will 
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Doubts ‘and misgivings exist even ‘yet among the people as te results 
when they contemplate the uncertain results of ‘the Versailtes conier- 


ence. 

Many ‘things for which our froops fought overseas seem ‘blurred in the 
public mind or lost ‘to in the mad ‘saternalia of greed and 
? . Many ide of fer whieh American armies 
ought in the past seem to-day to He forgetten ; distinctious between 
‘those who ‘wore the biue and those who wore ‘the gray have faded in 
faet; the biue amd the thaki blend as age and youth mingte in patriotic 
endeaver to secure abiding world peace, and even the Hun and the Bol- 

from conditions and resatts at the Genoa conference, 

seem posed ‘to hide ‘their ddentity as the monster terrors of the 

“Dut, bepplty, the to-day 
fs ‘ memorial exercises of all over 

land, in memory of the soldier dead of the Republic of all our wars, 

attest the fact that ‘the great, loyal heart of America is still as 

steady and true in its ee dee of American ideals and the valor 

and sacrifices of these freely offered on its 

Field, especially when, 

s treason first reared fts horrid 

front in 1861, or tn later years when the world’s tivilization was chal- 
lenged by the autocracy of power and military Tule. 

There is no mistaking the intense, abi , Patriotic sentiment of 
real Americans. ‘The i tal truths of and justice, vindicated 
in every war of the Republic, ‘are the sacred tage of freemen and 


are as fixed and eternal as the stars. H 

God Himself has certainly had the American continent in Hts keep- 
ing for some wise pose; an unseen band so far seems to save 
guided our destiny just as we recently escaped the nets of foreign 
entanglement set at Versailles and Genoa, against which Washington 
warned his countrymen in his Farewell A ; and which same un- 
seen puidance has ‘since made of free America the polar star of hope 
for the burden bearers of the world. 

But, comrades, soldiers and sons of soldiers, young and old, let us 
today attune our th ts in my ‘with the tender memories we 
hold sacred, of these who no longer answer to our annual roll calls. 

The bine lime ‘wavers, and ‘soon taps must be sounded for the last 
survivor of the Civil War. ‘ 

Even those of later wars have no certainty of life; the white horse 
and his rider come unexpectedly. 

A modern ‘writer, apparently of some note for present-day political 
literature, recently ¢xpressed the poe a fact which must be 
admitted, that the boys.in blue are rapidly vanishing, and ‘soon will 
have crossed the great divide; but he went on ‘to suggest a fact, dis- 
puted and properly resented, that they will then be forgotten or their 
memories submerged and lost ‘sight of in the sentiment and applause 
naturally given to a younger generation of American soldiers whose 
very members and more recent victories entitle them to great con- 
cieonn tion, entitle them to the love and gratitude of every true-hearted 
‘American. 

We of the older armies may and do doff our hats to the young 
khaki-clad lads of the World War, and join in or them with 
applause to the just honors and fame fhey have won. It is nature’s 
own order; the sire gives way to the son, but this good oki world 
moves on in its destined course. 

But ‘a public writer, man or woman, who for political or less worthy 
pur ose undertakes to discredit, or pretends to have forgotten, or is, 
m fact, tgnorant of the history of Bunker Hill and Yorktown, of Jack- 
son’s victory at New Orleans, of Scott's and Taylor’s triumphs in 
Mexico, and of the boys in blue from Fort Sumter to attox, 
on neatly 2,000 battle fields of the Civil War, or of the Roosevelt heroes 
of San Juan Hill in the Spanish-American War, shows a density of 
ignorance wholly inexcusable of his coufitry’s history and of the loyal 
hearts and grateful memories of the American le. 

The boys blue are not forgotten, nor will they so long as the 
Government they saved endures among men. 

The battle of life for them is not ended. In reality, unlike our young 
comrades of the World War, they face to-day more da ous condi- 
tions from age and natural causés than in the most critical hours ef 
their army life, when health and youth and hope were with them. 

Death as suddenly as from a cannon ball is not uncommon, and the 
stealthy age grip of 70 years, now on all, equals the most distressing 
shock of the Han gases. They are, in truth, on the firing line all the 
time, or in the trenches unarmed and helpless against the grim reaper. 

The oe yeatly fatality, based upon the number of survivors, is 
simply ap ing. It rivals the deadliest moments of Pickett’s 
at Géttysburg or the death struggles at Verdun .or on the Marne 
the ‘World War. 

It admonishes all who had part in the heroic seenes of the sixties 
that the inevitable end of life’s campaign draws near. The meni is 
upon the other shore and only a shallow river divides. dierly 
courage, however, and manly character are as essential to good citizen- 
ship and as characteristic of worthy ex-soldiers now as in 1861-1865, 
er a half century later during the World War. 

I have no pa ce with American ecitizens—men or women, arabe er 
oli, in or out of official life, or seeking to get in through pol 1 in- 
fluence—who look askance or otherwise slight the ex-soldiery of any 
of the wars of the Republic. 

I have no sympathy with carpmg critics who ge or haggle over 

and other allowances of the ernment to its un- 
fortmmute defenders, their widows and orphans. Cail it waste if you 
panes in seme instances whcre pension help is not actually needed, yet 
would rather see such waste by the Government iin faver of ‘the men, 
selected or volunteering their lives in its defense, than in favor ef un- 
edly profiteers who fatten upon the mecessities of the Govermment in 
he x of its greatest need, and this irrespective of which political 
party is in power. 

I have no words of justification for any Congress im which “‘slow-up ” 
orders seem effective as pro pension es and other 
Serban 2 anaes ase pecmapliy caupen “der ‘uaa aunty ammaee and 
e p” orders ‘are mm ‘or 8 ing armies a 
subsidized merchant-m: e fleets mot needed for the safety of the Re- 
public in times of peace. 

The old, lar; ~ monarchic, theory of preparing for war in time of 
peace, in the ie t of modern experiences has been ‘proven to be a 
faMlacy. The hair-trigger preparation of the ‘South in i and of the 
German Kaiser in later years are object lessens of value 
enormous ee im times of ee, eating up the sub- 
stance of a tax e when not actually needed for @efense. 

Outside of ordinary police service and the State militia ‘this creat 
Nation im time of ‘ce may well trust as heretofore ‘to a small-sized 
standing Army a fair-sived Navy ‘to protect its “fartiung coast 
lines and other exposed points of attack, except in case of threatened 
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or actual war, when the swiftness of American preparation has been 
phewee adequate to meet any emergency. Our mountains and our coast 
ines are of themselves a warning to treacherous enemies not to dare 
to attempt by ginal to strike —f mesepoene or * a 

The beacon fires of liberty constantly aglow e breas r 
are the alert signals of a free nation. They blaze forth instantly a 
timely warning when danger threatens. 

Some of us are old enough to remember the voluntary war 7 of the 
sixties when Lincoln, on his inauguration, found the Army depleted 
and apparently inadequate by reason of the surreptitious removal of 
Government arms and ammunition from northern to southern arsenals. 
It was the spontaneous outburst of the irresistible power of a free 
people when aroused by an emergency. Hill and dale heard the alarm 
and instantly wafted back the glad refrain, “ Hold the fort, Father 
Abraham, we are coming 600,000 strong.” And they did come; armies 
sprang up as if by magic and soon military preparations were complete 
and the final doom of the Southern Confederacy sealed, its boasted 
and stealthy preparation useless, except to prolong the str le. 

Likewise, we all remember the celerity with which the Wilson admin- 
istration agsembled a new Army for overseas service by the selective- 
draft process, armed and equipped for duty and victory almost before 
the Hun knew we were coming. 

Big sonsing armies are a menace in peace to a republic; they are 
distinctively the instruments of tyrants. They are un-American. But, 
my comrades, young and old, ex-soldiers of all our wars, volunteers 
or selected followers of the flag, in the soldierly pride we feel on 
memorial and reunion occasions we must not forget a soldier’s modesty ; 
we must not imagine that we own the earth or that it is our right 
and ———- to control political parties, much less the Government 
itself, merely because our youthful valor hel to save it from destruc- 
tion in the hour of danger when the lurid fires of rebellion reached 
their apex on northern soil at Gettysburg or long afterwards, on 
—— day, when autocracy surrendered its strangle hold on the 
world. . 

It was really our good fortune to be of the right age for service 
when war came. It gave us an honorable distinction to be proud of, 
<¥ 4 oe any possible money consideration. It even dwarfs the justice 
of a bonus. 

The American people have been loyal and generous to the men who 
were with Grant at Appomattox, and will be equally so with those over- 
seas with General Pershing who were fortunate enough and have 
returned to the ranks of good citizenship in America with clearer vision 
and more lofty ideals of duty than when in youth they left home and 
friends, farm and workshop, to do battle in defense of liberty and 
human rights, 

Ingratitude is not a fault of American character, and sooner or later 
here or hereafter every sacrifice of an American soldier may be ex- 
pected to receive its reward. It is as certain as the eternal veri- 
ties of justice herself, 

Five Union soldiers since Appomattox have been called to the Presi- 
dency, and one—Roosevelt—from the ranks of Spanish-American War 
heroes, and for a half omy after the Civil War the halls of Congress 
and other high official positions at Washington gave marked evidence 
of the appreciation and gratitude of the people for the boys in blue, 
and this without any political organization or paid congressional lobb 
to influence public sentiment in their favor. It was simply the heart- 
felt expression of a patriotic people. 

Be patient and justice will be done to all; the mills of the gods grind 
slowly, but the grist is ample. 

Besides, honors in a republic are not all along military lines. Men 
and women are not responsible for their environment. Robust and 
honorable Americanism is and always will be in demand in civil as 
well as military endeavor. 
should be discriminated against unjustly. Duty and conscience are 
the only real tests of character and form the only just basis of reward. 

The sainted mother who gave to the country her only boy was as 
much a heroine in that act as he was a hero in the hour of battle, 
whether he wore the blue or the khaki. A martyr to love and duty, 
well named “ Gold Star’ in the ranks here to-day, she must be honored 
as long as war memories last. 

Very properly, therefore, since the World War she has been crowned 
with full citizenship and wears her new honors with delightful dig- 
nity—a veritable princess among voters. The world itself has moved 
forward since her enfranchisement. American civilization has taken 
on a broader significance. Its rich fruitage, although still in the 
bloom, is seen in the present recognition and world-wide influence of 
the Republic with foreign powers as shown in the acceptance by all the 
leading nations of the world of President Harding’s invitation to the 
recent peace conference at Washington, and its results, giving earnest 
of a possible world-wide future federation in which, under American 
auspices, if not under one flag, civic righteousness and permanent peace 
may be exalted among the nations, 


MAY GOD SPEED THB DAY. 


And now, in conclusion, my comrades of the G. A. R., 
you and to myself. We shall not attend many more Memorial Day 
exercises. The evening shadows are lengthening and soon memorial 
and other patriotic functions must be left to a younger generation. 
Time has set his silver gray mark upon us all, and yet we have duties 
still to’perform in this world before final taps are sounded or we would 
not be here. He who takes note of the sparrow’s fall is not unmindful 
of His own children, and the gracious lerfgthening of our days, all now 
beyond the allotted time of the Psalmist, must be for some wise pur- 
- Personally, I am, as I trust you are, thankful for many, many 

lessings of good health and strength, and so, soldiers and sons of 
soldiers, let us take new courage from the exercises of to-day and 
highly resolve, as we go hence to mingle with the outer world, to 
face again the front, heads up and right dress, and for the few 
remaining years of our active lives do our whole duty as good citi- 
zens in peace as we did our duty as soldiers in war. Let us teach by 
example and otherwise the sacredness of this day set apart for. patri- 
otic memories and avoid unseemly diversions and levity calculated to 
weaken American ideals in our own or in the minds of others. 

It is truly a day for seriouS thought and reflection. It is a time 
for pure patriotic purpose. 

As the years go by and Memorial Day returns, let us do as the 
American people are doing to-day all over our broad land—hoist high 
the American flag in every cemetery where sleeps in death an Ameri- 
ean soldier, and place above his grave those 
blematie of virtue and nobility. Inquire not whether he was in life 
a chieftan or a private soldier, whether he wore the blue or the mod- 
ern khaki, or whether of native or foreign birth, for in the republic 


of the dead all are equal and age and youth give forth no sign of 
difference. , 


a word to 


jowers which are em- 


No man or woman who honors the flag | 


Ask not if he was of this or that political party, of this.or that col- 
lege fraternity, of this or that secre port, of this or that religious 
creed or denomination, or whether he was, in fact, of any creed. Re- 
member only his good and vee deeds of valor in defense of home and 
country, trusting if he had faults the recording angel will in charity 
orep a tear upon the record and wash it out forever. 

nally, my comrades of 1861-1865, vanishing heroes, passing rapidly 
to the great beyond as we are constantly reminded by well-meaning 
friends, let us have faith and courage, let us cling to our patriotic 
teachings and remain to the end full 100 per cent American, lieving 
in the permanent stability of the Republic and confident of our country’s 
future prosperity, growth, and grandeur, as was thoughtfully expressed 
by Comrade James A. Garfield when omexing to calm and moderate a 
sing storm of indignation among the peor ie about to break into vio- 
lence against all suspected enemies of the Government on the mornin 
after the dreadful shock of Lincoln’s assassination, when darkness an 
loom seemed to envelop the National Capital and stout hearts of 
frave leaders quailed at the ominous portent, and General Garfield, 
afterwards President, in earnest voice and seemingly with Divine vision, 
said in assuring tones to a frenzied populace: : 

“ God reigns and the Government at Washington still lives.” 

And, my comrades and my countrymen, the same ee to-day might 
well be expressed of the great economic after-war problems now domi- 
nating and disturbing the so-called best minds of the country and many 
would-be statesmen at Washington, who seem to forget: “ There is a 
Divinity, high over all, that shapes and rules the world.” 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the 
conference report on the bill H. R. 9981, the independent offices 
appropriation bill. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Indiana calls up the 
conference report which the Clerk will report. 

The conference report was read. 

[For conference report and statement, see pages 6673 and 
6674, House proceedings of May 10, 1922.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I Move that the con- 
ference report be accepted and confirmed, and I desire to make 
a little explanation as to what the situation is. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill has been pending here in some shape or the other since 
the 4th of March. The first conference report was rejected 
upon the 22d day of March, and has been back here three times 
and it has been rejected each time it came back. The only 
difference there is now between the House and the Senate are 
two positions involving $20,000. I am of the opinion that the 
House would have done the country a service had it concurred 
in the report made in March, and certainly it would have 
done a service to the country and a great many citizens of this 
country if it had been concurred in when it was submitted 
after that time. The fact of the business is that the legislation 
now proposed has resulted in a net saving’ to the Government 
as compared with salaries now paid if these two additional 
places are granted that are included in the report. We have 
now three each who are paid $35,000 a year under the present 
régime. Under the proposed legislation none can be paid exceed- 
ing $25,000, and, as I say, there were three paid $35,000 each, 
which is a saving of $30,000. One was paid $30,000, but can 
not be paid more than $25,000, which is a saving of $5,000 more, 
or $35,000, and assuming that these two places will go to two 
new men it will be an additional expenditure only of $5,000 to 
the Government of the United States, and assuming that they 
were given to men now occupying places, there would be a net 
saving to the Government of some $18,000. Gentlemen will 
bear in mind that the House provided for six places at $25,000 
each. The Senate increased that number to 13. They have now 
consented to a reduction to two additional places, and I wish 
to commend the Senate for what they have done, for they have 
met us fairly, I think. And there is this thing that should be 
borne in mind, and that is that there are two bodies to this 
Congress. We like to have our way and they like to have theirs, 
and when we can meet them in a spirit of fairness and get as 
near together as we are now upon a bill involving an expendi- 
ture of $500,000,000 I think we have done remarkably well. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Is not the only difference between this provi- 
sion and the one in the last report that this eliminates in this 
report the $15,000 position? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH, We have six at not to exceed $25,000 and two 
at $20.000? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 


Twenty thousand dollars. 
Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. KINCHELOB, What is the total increase in this con- 
ference report over the House bill as it originally passed the 
House—I mean in regard to this particular item? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. At the utmost it could not exceed 
$40,000: But in my opinion it has resulted in a saving of about 
$18,000, and that is upon the assumption that these two places 
involving $40,000 are given to two men now employed who are 
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receiving $13,000 each; it would be a deduction of $22,000 from 
the $40,000, resulting in a saving, as I have hexetofore shown. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. [I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. I fully appreciate the efforts of the ecommiitee 
in trying to earry out the will of the House in getting this 
conference agreement, but yet I ean not understand why we 
should pay larger salaries to this department than any other 
department of the Government. I do net know any other de- 
partment that has as high-class salaries as in this department. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes 

Mr. SNELL. What other department? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not care to enter into a discus- 
sion now of what has been er might be. But if you care to 
enter into a discussion of that theme, you will find under the old 
régime that far larger salaries were paid. 

Mr. SNELL. That we are getting away from. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I understand that. But under the 
appropriation we had here the other day of $500,000 for the 
purpose of prosecuting war claims it is possible to expend 
more than the amount of money that is here imvolved in 
salaries. ’ 

Mr. SNELL. If I understood that eerreetly, there is only one 
man to receive $25,000 and the rest are limited to $10,000. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It is possible to spend more. But 
the trouble is here that we are prone, and have been all the 
way through, to compare this business with other official offices, 
and it should not be done, beeause of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment is engaged im a private business, competing, if you 
please, with private business where private salaries are paid 
by private concerns. And, gentlemen, there are a number of 
these men who are receiving salaries far in advance of what 
these men on the Shipping Beard are receiving doing the same 
character of work. As long as the Government is engaged in 
private business we ought at least to try te keep up the service 
until we can dispose of it at an advantage and not depreciate 
it by reason of the fact that we are not taking care of the 
business. We have said, and said repeatedly, that we have 
done our best. And, gentlemen, yeu are just simply depriving 
day after day men who have given their money for the best 
interests of this Government and can not be peid until seme 
affirmative legislation is had here. Men have been coming to 
my office day after day asking when it would be possible for 
them to get the payment of their claims: Soe, I say, it seems to 
me it is a trifle as compared with the amount of money that 
is involved in this bill, when there is but a difference of 
$40,000 at the utmost between the Senate and the Heuse upon 
an appropriation bill involving $500;,000,000. 

Mr. SNELL. , I say to the gentleman that I appreciate the 
fight they have made. They have probably done the best they 
could. I do not believe we ought to keep up the big salaries, 
however. 

Mr. BRYNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from Indiana 
yield five or six minutes to me? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. If yield to the gentleman five 
minutes, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am perfeetly 
well aware of the very great difficulties with which the Heuse 
conferees have had to contend with this particular item of 
appropriation, and I think they are deserving of the commenda- 
tion of the House for the efforts they have made to bring the 
Senate to agree to the House position in regard to the matter. 

I am not, however, in favor of this report. It will be nearly 
a month before the beginning of the next fiscal year, and IF am 
quite certain that the Senate of the United States will not 
permit itself to be placed in the position of defeating this ap- 
propriation bill merely to previde two attorneys in the Shipping 
Board with salaries of $20,000 each. This matter has been 
pending fer so long a time that I think probably it would be 
entirely proper if I called your attention very briefly te its 
history, for this is the only item in dispute, As the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Woop]’ said, the House passed this 
bill with a provision that not exeeeding six employees of the 
department should be paid in excess of $11,000 per annum each, 
and that they should not be paid exceeding $25,000. The Senate 
struck out that provision and put im a general provision that 
13 employees might be paid in excess ef $11,000. The amend- 
ment came back te the House, and on Mareh 15 @ motion to 
recede and concur in that amendment of the Senate was de- 
feated by an overwhelming vote in the House. It was then sent 
to conference, and the conference report was submitted and 
voted on on April 3. That conference report proposed to limit 
the employees who should receive in excess of $11,000 to six 
not in excess of $25,000 and four net to exceed $85,000. That 
report was overwhelmingly rejected by the House, It again 
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went to cenference, and another conference report was pre- 
sented to the House, and voted on om April 20, which previded 
six at $25,600, two at $20,000, and twe at $15,000. That report 
was overwhelmingly rejeeted by the House. It again went to 
conference and another conferenee report was submitted, which 
was by the House. That repert provided for, six net 
to exceed $25,000, two not te exceed $20,000, and one not to ex- 
ceed $15,000. The present report provides, as the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop] has stated, that six shall not exceed 
$25,000 and two shall not exceed $20,000. 

So you gentlemen will see that each time the House has voted 
down this proposition it has always resulted in. a reduction of the 
number of high-priced employees which the Senate proposes to 
fix in this bik And my own idea is that if this, repert is re- 
jected and sent back to the Senate the House will get what it 
wishes in the matter and what it ought to have in view of the 
present state of the Treasury. 

Now, as has: been stated, we passed a bill here the other day 
appropriating $500,000 for the Department of Justice, to enable 
the Atterney General to prosecute civilly and criminally the 
war profiteers, This House put a limitation upon that appro- 
priation, In which it was provided that not a single ene of the 
attorneys to be employed, with the exception of one, should 
be paid im excess of $10,000. Under its present appropriation, 
and under the authority which the Shipping Board new has, 
it may pay, if it sees fit to do so, every ene of its’ attorneys up 
to $11,000. Certainly there is no consistency in giving te the 
department the permission to pay two of its attorneys. $20,000, 
when we denied, as we should have denied, the Attorney Gen- 
eral the right to pay more than $10,000. And I may say that 
that provision, as I understand, was entirely acceptable to the 
Attorney General. He felt then, and he feels now, if I am cor- 
rectly informed, that he will be able te employ capable and 
competent atterneys to prosecute civilly and eriminally the war 
profiteers, involving claims ef $192,000,000, with attorneys 
whom he pays $10,000, 

The SPHBAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. : 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield te me 
two minutes more? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not believe there is avy 
reason for paying the Shipping Board attorneys more than 
$11,000. If I had my way I would limit them certdinly te 
$7,500 a year. You and I know that if the chairman of the 
Shipping Board wishes to do. so he can get plenty of com- 
petent attermeys to represent the Shipping Board in the settle- 
ment ef those claims for less than that sum. For, as I have 
heretofore said, they do not involve any serious or new’ 
questions of law but imvolve to a lange extent questions 
of fact. arising between the Government and these various 
claimants. It does not require the services, of highly paid at- 
torneys, and I see no reason why we should now set the pre- 
cedent of giving two attorneys in the Shipping Board $20,000 
each and have it said. hereafter that, having paid attorneys in 
the Shipping Board $20,000, we eught te pay increased high 
salaries to attorneys in the other departments. If you are 
going to have high-priced attorneys they ought to be in the 
Department of Justice. But as I say, the Attorney General 
has not seen the necessity of having more than $10,000 previded 
to pay an attorney save the attorney who is to have charge ef 
the whole business. I do net think we ought to allow the 
Shipping Board to pay these high salaries te men who are new 
in the Shipping Board and who have beem serving in the 
Shipping Board for net more than $11,000 each, and for that 
reason I am epposed to this conference report. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move the question on 
the conferenee report. 

The previous question was ordered. g 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report, 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. ’ 

Mr. JOFINSON of Mississippi. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 59, noes 19. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
yote and make the peint ef order that there is no querum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi ebjects te 
the vote and makes the peint ef order that there is no quorum 
present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will bring in the absentees, and the Clerk will call the 
roll, As many as are in favor of agreeing to the conference re- 
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port will, when their names are called, answer “yea”; those | Sanders, Ind. 


opposed will answer “ nay.” Scott, Mich. Sullivan 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 139, nays 121, Swank 
answered “ present ” 2, not voting 168, as follows: qrest 


Tague 
YEAS—139. Taylor, Ark. 


Temple 
Tillman 
Tilson 
peeewes 


Upshaw 
Smith, Mich. 


Ackerman 
Appleby 
Bacharach 
Barbour 
Beedy 
Benham 
Bixler 
Blakene 
Bland, 

.Bond 

Bowers 
Brooks, Ill. ° 
Brown, Tenn. 
Burdick 
Burroughs 
Burton 
Butler 

Cable 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cannon 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Colton 

Crago 
Cramton 
Crowther 
Cullen 

Curry 

Dale 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Dunbar 

Dyer 

Echols 


Almon 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Anthony 


Briggs 
Browne, Wis. 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Byrnes, 8S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Carew 
Carter 
Chalmers 
Chardler, Okla. 
Clague 
Clouse 

Cole, Ohio 
Collier 

Cris 

Davis, Tenn. 
Dominick 
Dowell 
Drewry 
Dupré 
Favrot 
Fisher 

Free 


Anderson 
Andrew, Mass. 
Ansorge 
Arentz 
Atkeson 
Bankhead 
Beck 

Be, 

Be r 

Black 
Bland, Ind, 
Blanton 
Boies 
Brennan 
Britten 
Brooks, Pa. 
Burke 
Burtness 


Campbell, Kans, 


Cantrill 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Clark, Fla. 
Classon 
Cockran 

Codd 

Cole, Iowa 
Collins 
Connally, Tex. 
Connell 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Copley 
Coughlin 


Edmonds 


Fairfield 
Fess 

Fish 

French 
Frothingham 
Gernerd 
Gorman 
Graham, III. 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Griest 
Hadley 
Hardy, Colo. 
Hawley 
Hays 
Hersey 
Hickey 
Hicks 

Hill 

Hogan 
Hukriede 


Johnson, Wash. 


Kearns 
Kelly, Pa. 


King 
Kirkpatrick 
Kissel 
Knutson 
Langley 
Layton 
Leatherwood 


Lee, N 
Lehibach 
MeCormick 


Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 


Ryan 
Schall 


McLaughlin, Mich. Shaw 


McLaughlin, Pa. 
Madden 
Magee 
Mapes 
Michener 
Miller 

Mills 
a peree 


Montoya 
Moores, Ind. 
Mott 

Mudd 

Murphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Newton, Minn, 
Newton, Mo. 
Ogden 
Osborne 
Parker, N. Y. 
Patterson, N. J. 
Petersen 
Porter 

Prin, ey 
pacers 


on 
Riddick 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 


NAYS—121. 


Fulmer 
Gahn 
Garner 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gensman 
Gilbert 
Hammer 
Haugen 
Hayden 
Hoch 
Huddleston 
Humphreys 
Jacoway 
Johnson, Miss. 
Jones, Tex. 
Keller 
Kincheloe 
Kleczka 
Bitne, Pa. 
opp 
Kraus 
Lampert 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Larsen, Ga. 
Lawrence 
Lazaro 
Lee, Ga. 
Linthicum 
Little 


Logan 
London 
Lowre 
McDu 
McFadden 


Shelton 
Siegel 
Sinnott 
seme 
cules, Idaho 


Snyder 
Sproul 
Stafford 
Steenerson 
Stephens 
Strong, Pa. 
Swing 
Taylor, N. J. 
Timberlake 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Underhill 
Vail 


Williams, il. 
Wood, Ind. 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Young 


Sisson 
Speaks 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stevenson 


McLaughlin, Nebr.Strong, Kans, 


MacGregor 
Martin 


Nelson, A. P. 
Norton 
O’Connor 
Oldfield 
Oliver 
Overstreet 
Perlman 

a 


Qui 

Rainey, Ill. 
Raker 
Ramseyer 
Rankin 
Reece 
Ricketts 
Roach 
Rucker 


- Sanders, Tex, 


Sandlin 
Scott, Tenn. 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—2 


Aswell 


Parker, N. J, 


NOT VOTING—168. 


Davis, Minn, 
Dead 


Dempsey 
Denison 
Dickinson 
Doughton 
Drane 
Driver 
Dunn 
Evans 
Fairchild 
Faust 

Fenn 
Fields 
Fitzgerald 
Focht 
Fordney 
Foster 
Frear 
Freeman 
Fuller 
Funk 
Gallivan 
Glynn 
Goldsborough 
Goodykoontz 
Goul , 
Graham, Pa, 
Griffin 
Hardy, Tex, 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Henry 
Herrick 


Himes 
Hooker 
Hudspeth 
Hull 

Husted 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 
James 
Jefferis, Nebr. 
Jeffers, Ala. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, 
Jones, Pa. 


Kahn 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kendall 
Kennedy 
Ketcham 
Kiess 
Kindred 
Kinkaid 
Kitchin 
Kline, N. Y, 
Knight 
Kreider 
Kunz 
Larson, Minn, 
Lea, Calif. 
Lineberger 
Longworth 
Luhring 
Lyon 
cArthur 
McClintic 


S. Dak. 


Summers, Wash, 
Sumners, Tex. - 
Taylor, Colo. 
Ten Eyck 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tincher 
Tucker 


Vv: 
Walters 


Ward, N. C. 
Wheeier 
White, Kans. 
Williams, Tex. 
Williamson 
Wilson 


Zihlman 


McKenzie 
McPherson 
McSwain 
Maloney 
Mann 
Mansfield 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Montague 
Moore, II]. 
Moore, Ohio 
Morin 
Nelson, J. M. 
Nolan 
O’Brien 

Ol 


pp 
Padgett 
Paige 
Park, Ga. 
Parks, Ark. 
Patterson, Mo, 
Perkins 


Purnell 
Rainey, Ala. 


Smithwick 


Taylor, Tenn. Vestal 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until 


Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 


rther notice: 

K with Mr. Rayburn. 

Vestal with Mr. Harrison. 

Fenn with Mr. Drane. 

Ansorge with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 

Morin with Mr. Connally of Texas. 

Winslow with Mr, Lyon. 

Cooper of Ohio with Mr. McSwain. 

Vare with Mr. Mansfield. 

Stiness with Mr. Padgett. 

Robsion with Mr. Tyson. 

Kiess with Mr. Blanton, 

Fuller with Mr. Stoll. 

Rose with Mr, Hudspeth. - 
Glynn with Mr. Kindred. 

Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
Yates with Mr. Upshaw. 

Atkeson with Mr. Hardy of Texas. 

Evans with Mr, Griffin, 

Fitzgerald with Mr. Fields. 

Kline of New York with Mr. Deal. 
Goodykoontz with Mr. Black, 

Brennan with Mr, Sears. 

Olpp with Mr, Taylor of Arkansas. 

Funk with Mr. Smithwick. 

Frear with Mr. Sabath. 

Coughlin with Mr. Rainey of Alabama, 
Treadway with Mr. Cockran, 

Paige with Mr, Sullivan. 

Burtness with Mr, McClintic. 

Perkins with Mr. Cantrill. 

Kennedy with Mr. Bell. 

Campbell of Kansas with Mr. Doughton. 
Knight with Mr. Hawes. 

Beck with Mr, Tague. 

Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. O’Brien. 
Maloney with Mr, Montague. 

Taylor of Tennessee with Mr, Clark of Florida. 
Davis of Minnesota with Mr, Lea of California. 
Henry with Mr. Weaver. 

Kreider with Mr. Kunz, 

Dickinson with Mr. Bankhead. 

Reed of New York with Mr, Jeffers of Alabama. 
Burke with Mr. Kitchin. 


. Michaelson with Mr. Vinson. 
. Hutchinson with Mr. Hooker. 


Moore of Ohio with Mr. Swank. 


. McPherson with Mr. Tillman. 
. Shreve with Mr. Goldsborough. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. 


Begg with Mr. Riordan. 

Nolan with Mr. Gallivan. 
Arentz with Mr. Driver. 

Codd with Mr. Park of Georgia. 
Fordney with Mr. Collins, 


open the doors. 


On motion of Mr. Woop of Indiana, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the conference report was agreed to was laid 


on the table. 


Mr. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS—-CONFERENCE REPORT, 


SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 


on the Post Office appropriation bill (H. R. 9859). 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia calls up the 


conference report on the Post Office appropriation bill. 


Clerk 


will read the conference report. 


The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9859) making’ appropriations for the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 


follows: 


That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 3, 


4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 52. 





The Doorkeeper will 
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Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $1,903,380”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment No. 58: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 58, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by the ameénd- 
ment of the House, insert the following: 

“ Sec. 4. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
the act entitled ‘An act to provide that the United States shall 
aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for 
other purposes,’ approved June 11, 1916, and all acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the following additional sums, all such sums to be 
expended in accordance with the provisions of such act: | 

“The sum of $50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923. 

“The sum of $65,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924 


“The sum of $75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, immedi- 
ately upon the passage of this act, to apportion the $50,000,000 
herein authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, among the several States, as provided in section 
21 of the Federal highway act approved November 9, 1921: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall act upon projects 
submitted to him under his apportionment of this authorization 
and his approval of any such project shall be deemed a con- 
tractual obligation of the Federal Government for the payment 
of its proportional contribution thereto. 

“ Par. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of sec- 
tion 23 of the Federal highway act, approved November 9, 1921, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for forest roads 
and trails, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the following additional sums, to be available until 
expended, in accordance with the provisions of said section 23: 

atte sum of $6,500,000 -for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924. 

“The sum of $6,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925. 

“Par. 3. For the purposes of this section and of the acts 
heretofore making appropriations to aid the States in the con- 
struction of rural post roads the term ‘bridges’ includes rail- 
road grade separations, whether by means of overhead or under- 
pass crossings. 

Par. 4, The provision of section 5 of the act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other | 
purposes,” approved February 28, 1919, fixing the limitation of 
$20,000 per mile which the Secretary of Agriculture may make, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: , 

“That the payments which the Secretary of Agriculture may | 
make from sums appropriated under this act or any act | 
amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, shall not exceed $16,250 per mile 
exclusive of the cost of bridges of more than 20 feet of clear 
span; and that the payments which the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may make from any sums appropriated under the provi- 
sions of this act or any act amendatory thereof or supple- | 
mentary thereto, after the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, shall 
not exceed $15,000 per mile exclusive of the cost of bridges of 
more than 20 feet of clear span: Provided, That the limitation 
of payments herein provided shall apply to the public-land 
States, except that the same is hereby increased in proportion 
to the increased percentage of Federal aid authorized by sec- | 
tion 11 of the act entitled ‘An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide that the United States shall aid the States | 
in the construction of rural post roads, and for other pur- | 
poses,” ’ approved November 9, 1921.” 

Par. 5. Section 24 of the act entitled “An act to amend the | 
act entitled ‘An act to provide that the United States shall aid | 
the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other | 
purposes,’” approved November 9, 1921, is amended to read as | 
follows: “That in any State where the existing constitution or | 
laws will not permit the State to provide revenues for the con- | 
struction, reconstruction, or maintenance of highways, the Sec- | 
retary of Agriculture shall continue to approve projects for | 
said State until five years after November 9, 1921, if he shall 
find that said State has complied with the provisions of this 
act in so far as its existing constitution and laws will permit.” 

Par. 6. If any officer, agent, or employee of the United States, 
or any officer, agent, or employee of any State or Territory, or 
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any person, association, firm, or corporation, or any officer or 
agent of any person, association, firm,.or corporation shall 
knowingly make any false statement, false representation, or 
false report as to the character, quality, quantity, or cost of 
the material used or to be used, or the quantity or quality of 
the work performed or to be performed, or the costs thereof 
in connection with the submission of plans, maps, specifications, 
contracts, or costs of construction of any project submitted for 
approval to the Secretary of Agriculture under the provisions 
of the Federal highway act, or shall knowingly make any false 
statement, false representation, or false report or claim for 
work or materials for the construction of any project approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture under said Federal highway 
act and all amendments thereto, or shall knowingly make any 
false statement or false representation in any report required 
to be made under said Federal highway act or acts supple- 
mentary thereto with the intent to defraud the United States 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by imprisonment 
not to exceed five years or by a fine not to exceed $10,000, or 
by both fine and imprisonment within said limits. 

Par. 7. If any provision of this section, or the application 
thereof to any person or circumstances, shall be held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of the section and the application 
of such provision to other persons or circumstances shall not 
be affected thereby. 

Par. 8. All acts or parts of acts in any way inconsistent with 
the provisions of this section are hereby repealed. 

And the House agree to the same. 

C. B. Stemp, 

Martin B. MAbDEN, 

Tuomas U. Sisson, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Cuas. E. TOWNSEND, 

THoMAs STERLING, 

Gero. H. Mosss, 

E. S. Broussarp, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H, R. 9859) making appro- 
priations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conference committee and submitted in 
the accompanying conference report, 

On Nos. 1 to 11, inclusive: Strikes out the increases, pro- 
posed by the Senate, in the number of clerks, assistant map 
mounters, carpenters, painters, and chauffeurs in the depart- 
ment in the District of Columbia. 

On No. 17: Corrects a total in the bill. 

On No. 52: Strikes out the paragraph, inserted by the Sen- 
ate, authorizing the Postmaster General to ascertain condi- 
tions arising from contracts in star-route, screen-wagon, and 
other vehicle service entered into prior to January 1, 1918, with 
a view of determining whether any adjustment should be made 
in the compensation for the fiscal years 1918, 1919, 1920, and 
1921. 

On No. 58, relating to appropriations for construction of 
roads: Adopts the amendment of the House, which is the road 
bill that passed the House as a separate measure, modified 
in the following particulars: 

Authorizes the appropriation of $50,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1923, $65,000,000 for the fiscal year 1924, and $75,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1925. 

Provides that the Secretary of Agriculture shall apportion 
the authorization for the fiscal year 1923 immediately upon 
the approval of the act, and that his approval of any project 
under such apportionment shall be deemed a contractual obli- 
gation of the Federal Government for the payment of its pro- 
portional contribution thereto. 

Makes an authorization of $6,500,000 for forest roads and 
trails for the fiscal year 1925 as well as for 1924. 

Strikes out paragraph 4 of the House amendment, relating 
to the reallotment of funds in the event approved projects are 
not put under contract within one year from the date of the 
approval of the project. ; ° 

Fixes the limit of cost per mile at $16,250 for the fiscal year 
1923 instead of $12,500 as proposed in the House amendment. 

Fixes the limit of cost per mile after the fiscal year 1923 at 
$15,000 instead of $10,000 as proposed in the House amendment. 

Cc. B. SLemp, 

MARTIN B. MADDEN, 

THomas U. Sisson, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
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Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, in explanation of the conference 
repert on the Post Office appropriation bill it is interesting to 
note that on all items in disagreement relating te the Postal 
Service the Senate recedes entirely, leaving the bill as it left 
the House recently. 

In this connection I want to put into the Recorp a financial 
statement of the operations of the bill in its finality. 

The bill as it passed the Senate carried an apprepriation of 
$628,573,136.50. As it passed the House it carried $554,215,625. 
There was therefore added by the Senate the sum of $69,357,- 
511.50. The House recedes from $10,849;161.50. The Senate 
recedes from $58,508,350. Fifty million dollars of that, how- 
ever, was the recession on the appropriation for roads. 

The Pest Office appropriation for 1922 was $580,719,851. The 
bill for 1928 as agreed to carries $565,064,786.50. The decrease 
under the appropriation for 1922 is $15,655,064.50. 

The estimates for 1923 were $584,974,413. The appropria- 
tion for 1928 is $565,064,786:50, a deerease under the estimates 
of $19,908,626.50. é 

The only contested item at all after the Senate receded from 
the provisions relating to the Postal Service was: on the sub- 
ject of roads, and on that the conferees were in conferenee for 
quite a while. 

The first point of difference was whether we should have 
a two-year program or a three-year program, The Senate steed 
fer a three-year pregram and the House provision was for a 
two-year program, The conferees recommend the three-year 
program, 

The Senate bill carried an appropriation of $50,000,000 for 
1923. ‘The House provision was an authorization of $65,000,000 
for 1923. The conferees agreed to recommend to both Houses 
an authorization of $50,000,000, with certain contractual rights 
left te the States to protect their situations. 

Another point of difference was the limitation per mile of 
Federal aid. The present law is $20,000 per mile. The old 
law was $10,000 per mile. The House provision was $12,500 
for 1923 and $10,000 thereafter. It was held by the repre- 
sentative of the department that that was too drastic a cut, 
and so a compromise was arranged between the two bodies, 
50-50; that is, the Nmitation is to be $16,250 per mile for the 
year 1923 and $15,000 thereafter. The Roads Department say 
that they purpose to build more expensive roads; that they 
purpose to build the roads 2 feet wider and also to make them 
about 4 inches deeper because of the heavier traffic that is on 
the roads. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SLEMP. I yield to the gentleman from Delaware. 

Mr. LAYTON. Is the Federal Gevernment building roads 
itself unassisted by the States? 

Mr. SLEMP. No. 

Mr. LAYTON. Then is the Government dictating the width 
of the roads? 

Mr. SLEMP. No; they want to work that eut in connection 
with the State highway commissions; but the attitude of the 
department was that that is an economie necessity. 

Mr. LAYTON. The Government is going to do it? 

Mr. SLEMP. The Government will do its preportional 
amount, according to the allotment. 

Now, in regard to the amount of money that should be satis- 
factory for the fiscal year 1923, the Roads Department furnished 
a very careful statement of the amount of money that we 
already have in the Treasury that would be available for use 
next year. This matter has been submitted to the Bureau of 
the Budget, and they tell us that there will be available for the 
fiseal year 1923 the sum of $125,000,000 to be used im Federal- 
aided projects. There will be from $10,000,000 te $15,000,000 
left over out of the 1922 program, so that if not a single dollar 
of money was carried for the next year for Federal-aided 
projects at all the Government weuld be spending on the Fed- 
eral roads in this country about $140,000,000 of new money, 
but the department reported to us that there was not any 
systematic way of building these roads throughout the country 
so far as progress was concerned. One State would be a little 
ahead of anether, one State would have trouble about its 
bends, and another State about legislative inaetion. They gave 
us a list of the States that would be without continuation of a 
road program unless new money was appropriated in 1923 in 
addition to the $40,000,000 set aside. These States are as fol- 
lows (this letter is from the department, written May 25, 1922) : 

Arkansas will run out of work in March, 1923. Georgia will 
run out of work in March, 1928. Idahe will run out of work in 
January, Illinois in February. 

Mr. SMITH ef Idaho. What does the gentleman mean by 
running out of work? 


Mr. SLEMP. The Federal aid allotted to the State will be 
consumed in these respective States by that time, and that in- 
eludes 14 States. Now, if there was not a dollar of money 
appropriated next year, there would be 34 States that would 
be able to work along in the road construction without a dollar 
oom aoe from the Treasury. I will continue with the list of 

Tilinois will run out in February, lowa in December, Louisi- 
ana in » Maine in December, North Carolina in Janu- 
ary, North Dakota in Mareh, Ohio in December, Oregon in 

, Pennsylvania in November, Washington in October, 
and Wisconsin in March. All the other States, if not a dollar 
was appropriated next year, would be able to run through and 
carry out the Pederal-aid program. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLEMP. I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON, The appropriations heretofore made are 
—— until expended. 

r 


a CRAMTON, And also the appropriations carried in this 
kh 

Mr. SLEMP. There are no appropriations carried in this 
bill; they are simply authorizations. The reason for that was 
that there would be no additional money needed until Octeber, 
when the State of W. runs out. 

Mr. SUMMDERS of Washingten. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLEMP. Certainly. 

Mr. SUMMERS ef Washington. I think it ought to be 
berne in mind that the road program does not operate by the 
ealendar year, and there is a fallacy im this argument of con- 
sidering it in this way. The State legislatures meet every 
second year. 

Mr. MADDEN. We are making provision for that in this 
bill. We are taking care of that. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I do not see how you can 
make provision unless you do it in dollars and cents. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Continuing my inquiry, the appropriation 


‘tm the bill of $50,000,000-—— 


Mr. SLEMP. Authorization. 

Mr. CRAMPTON. The language says “is hereby appropri- 
ated.” 

Mr. SLEMP. The gentleman is reading from the Senate bill 
and I was referring to a conference report. Now, in the con- 
ference report we have a provision to meet the objection made 
by the gentleman from Washington. On page 2 of the eonfer- 
enee report it provides: 

The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, immediately 
apon the passage of this act, to apportion the $50,000,000 herein 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending Jume 30, 1923 
among the several States as provided in section 21 of the Federal 
highway act approved November 9, 1921: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall? act upon projects submitted te him under 
his: apportionment of this authorization and his approval of any such 
project shall be deemed a contractual obligation of the Federal vern- 
ment for the payment of its proportional contribution thereto. 

It was felt that under these circumstances contracts can be 
made and. appropriations be made by Congress in accordance with 
the need. In that way we will prevent the piling up of a large 
amount of money in the Treasury that can not be used. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLEMP. I will. 

Mr. SNELL. One of the principal items in controversy is 
the amount of Federal aid per mile for roads? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand it, the Roads Committee held 
extensive hearings, and they unanimously agreed on the amount 
provided for 1 mile. 

Mr. SLEMP. I will say that we are getting close to the end 
of the year, and we have got to get these bills through and 
another body took an opposite position. 

Mr. SNELL. Did the committee of the Senate held hearings? 

Mr. SLHMP. Yes; and the road officials came before us and 
took the Senate’s side and advocated the limit provided in the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. SNELL. The bill was never considered by the regular 
Roads Committee in the Senate? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes; it was fully considered by them, and we 
had it brought to us, as the gentleman knows, in an incidental 
way. We had Mr. McDonald and the head of the roads de- 
partment, Mr. Allen, and they stood strongly for $18,000 a mile. 
They felt that the cut of 50 per cent would more than take up 
the cost of construction. The conferees thought a reduction of 
25 per cent would more nearly meet the situation than 50, espe+ 
cially as. some of the building material was going up, and 
further, they insist on building the roads a little wider and a 
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little stronger road, which would bring an increased cost of 
construction. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. May I say a word? 

Mr. SLEMP. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The hearings were not ex- 
tensive, and they were not all in favor of the amount voted 
by the House committee. 

Mr. SLEMP. While in conference we got telegrams from 
many of the highway departments of the West urging that that 
be done, that the limit be cut. Then we got the department 
to furnish us with a list of all the projects in which the Gov- 
ernment participated at $20,000 a mile and $21,020, and we 
found that the entire program was based on figures between 
$15,000 and $20,000. 

Mr. SNELL. On whatever roads are built the State must pay 
50 per cent? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. If the conference report be adopted, then it 
will provide for an additional appropriation of $50,000,000 for 
roads for 1923? 

Mr. SLEMP. An authorization for $50,000,000. That will be 
appropriated next year. That will make the total amount of 
available Federal funds for roads for 1923 about $190,000,000. 

Mr. DUNBAR. The conference report provides for an 
authorization for an appropriation of an additional sum, $50,- 
000,000, for the construction of post roads, for the fiscal year 
1923? 

Mr. SLEMP. That is correct. 

Mr. DUNBAR. If that be adopted, then it would increase 
our Post Office appropriation bill by $50,000,000? 

Mr. SLEMP. That is correct. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Can the gentleman inform us if this appro- 
priation be made what will be the post-office deficit for the 
fiscal year 1923? 

Mr. SLEMP. This could not be applied to the Post Office 
appropriation bill, since it is an authorization and not an 
appropriation. 

Mr. DUNBAR. But in the event the appropriation is made? 

Mr. SLEMP. That would then come in on the deficit for the 
next year. Of course, I do not believe that one should charge a 
$50,000,000 road-construction fund to the Postal Service, but 
whatever that would be, if you choose to reason it out in that 
way, if you add $50,000,000 to it, the result will be the amount. 
I would like to say here that no one can estimate what the 
deficit will be, because no one knows what the postal receipts 
are going to be. Perfectly tremendous increases in the postal 
receipts have occurred since the ist of January. During the 
month of May the receipts showed an increase of 14.5 per cent 
over the month of May last year, as against a normal increase 
of 5 per cent. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Is it not a fact that the road appropria- 
tion ordinarily is carried in a separate bill? 

Mr. SLEMP. That is true. The fiscal year will be at an end 
in 30 days and while the appropriation committee did not have 
any desire to have this thrust upon them, because it is legisla- 
tion, yet we thought it was the simplest way out of it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the fact 
that there is no quorum in the House. 

Mr. WOODRUFF, Will the gentleman withhold that for a 
moment? 

Mr. STEVENSON, For a moment; I will. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman will admit that in the 
conference, the House conferees have been enabled to write into 
this law the legislation as it passed the House. 

Mr. SLEMP. I think that is substantially correct. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. With the exception that the program has 
been lengthened for one year? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. And the amount the Government can 
participate in for each mile of road has been increased, as the 
gentleman has already explained? 

Mr. SLEMP. That is correct. : 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield on that point? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. The gentleman does not mean to 
leave the impression that we have adopted the program pro- 
vided by the House bill, because the House bil! provided for a 
greater appropriation than is contained in this bill, 

Mr. SLEMP. The House bill did not provide for any appro- 
priation at all. 
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Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Well, authorization. 

Mr. SLEMP. There is quite a difference between an authori- 
zation and an appropriation. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. The House bill authorized an ap- 
propriation for two years. 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. And began with $15,000,000 more 
per year than this bill carries? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr, LARSEN of Georgia. Just one other point. Will the 
gentleman acquaint me with his purpose in this matter? There 
are some of us here who are members of the Roads Committee 
who would like to be heard on some provisions of the report. 
Is it the purpose of the gentleman to aid us in getting an oppor- 
tunity to be heard? 

Mr. SLEMP. I have no objection to anybody talking, so far 
as I am concerned. 

Pico LARSEN of Georgia. The gentleman is in control of the 
time. 

. SLEMP. I would be very glad to yield some time. 

. LARSEN of Georgia. I would like to have some time. 

. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

. SLEMP. Yes. 

. I notice for the first time in the history of 
road legislation that the conferees have bound the Government 
in the form of a contract to carry out the amount that would be 
apportioned of the $50,000,000 authorization for expenditures in 
the next fiscal year. 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, What is the reason why by legislation we 
should make a contractual obligation to carry out the appor- 
tionment fixed by the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. SLEMP. As far as I could get the thought, it is this: 
The authorization passed by Congress would carry necessarily 
an obligation on the part of Congress, certainly moral, at least, 
to carry out the proposition in accordance with the amount 
authorized. 

Mr. SISSON. 
for a moment? 

Mr. SLEMP. It bas been represented that contractors might 
not know for sure whether they could make the contracts under 
these circumstances, and we felt this provision placed in there 
would make it absolutely sure. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This applies only for the year 1923? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And as the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADREN], just stated, it should be 
made a permanent policy. If that is so, there is no need for an 
authorization. You might as well appropriate the money at the 
beginning. 

Mr. SISSON. Let me explain to my friend, if I may. We 
had great. difficulty in getting together at all; in fact, I did 
not at one time believe we -would get good-roads legislation 
on account of the great disagreement among the conferees. I 
am happy in the knowledge of the fact that I was somewhat 
instrumental in bringing about an agreement which, if adopted 
by the House, will give us good-roads legislation this year. 
Now, there are many States—all except 14—that had as much 
money as they could possibly use and more than they could 
use during the next fiscal year. 

Mr, LARSEN of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield on that 
point? 

Mr. SISSON. In one moment. With representations made 
to us by the good-roads department we in conference felt 
that we did not want to dclay good-roads construction, and 
we did not want to impede those States that had kept up 
with the Federal appropriation and now needed more money; 
but there were members of the conferees who did not want to 
load this bill down with millions of dollars of appropriation 
which could not be used during the next fiscal year, because 
only ahout $139,000,000 can be used in States other than the 
14 States. Not knowing exactly what could be used, we con- 
sulted with the good-roads department, and we authorized the 
$50,000,000 and gave authority in this bill for each State to 
contract for its pro rata share during this next fiscal year. 
Therefore that does not impede in the least those States that 
are out of money, because they can enter into contract with 
the assurance that at the time of need there will be an appro- 
priation of the money. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. As I understand it, if the States 
do not avail themselves to the full extent of the credit that 
comes to them under this authorization during the fiscal year 
1923 it lapses, so far as that State is concerned. 

Mr. SISSON. No; not next year, but there is.a provision 
that the year following it it would go back and would be 
allotted to that State when it was ready to avail itself of it. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 
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Mr, DOWELL. And the advantage of this is to permit those 
14 States to get what is necessary to carry them through 1923, 
and as to others that do not need ‘the appropriation the ap- 
propriation will not be used? 

Mr. SISSON. Exactly. 


Mr. STEENERSON. I would like to ask what became of 
amendment 57; did ‘that go out? 

Mr. SLEMP. That went out. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I would like about five minutes. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, will the Chair state how much 
time I have used? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has used 23 
rainutes. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield me five minutes on 
this conference report? 

Mr. SLEMP. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MonpbELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate the 
committee on the solution it has reached in the matter of 
road legislation ‘and appropriation. The House passed the bill 
making certain authorizations for roads, containing certain 
legislation. The authorizations were generally satisfactory to 
Members of the House; the legislation, not all of it altogether 
satisfactory. In the Senate certain appropriatiofis were made 
for carrying on road work. ‘The conferees on the part of the 
House were naturally and properly anxious to eliminate from 
the Post Office bill a direct appropriation for public roads. 
Such appropriations should not be carried on a Post Office ap- 
propriation bill, At the same time the conferees were anxious 
to carry out the will of the House in making sufficient and 
abundant provision for the carrying on of road work. Certain 
of the Senate conferees were not ‘entirely willing to trust the 
Congress to make the deficiency appropriation, as might be nec- 
essary if nothing but an authorization were left in the bill with 
no definite provision under which road funds would be unques- 
tionably available. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have but a short time. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I want to get the idea correctly in my head. 
This bill authorizes the good roads office to create a deficiency 
that Congress will meet? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is what it amounts to. There is nod 
difference of opinion in regard to the carrying out of the road 
program. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I have only five minutes, and I can 
not make my statement if I yield further. There is no one who 
had to do with this conference report who is not as earnest and 
as anxious and as insistent wpoon carrying out the road program 
as any Member of this House, and they have made full and 
abundant provision for carrying out the road program, but they 
have wisely avoided the making of an appropriation on a Post 
Office appropriation bill for roads, and the making of the appro- 
priation at a time when the full amount of the appropriation is 
net needed, when but a very ‘small proportion of the authoriza- 
tion is meeded. Now, the provision of the bill is an unusual 
one, but it is one that makes the carrying on of the road pro- 
gram absolutely certain. The thing is settled and fixed so that, 
within the authorization fixed by the House, sums will be avail- 
able for use. It is a very good solution of the matter. 

oe SPEAKER po tenrpore. ‘The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. SLEMP. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi {[Mr. Srsson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, of course I regret that I can 
not have more time in which to discuss this important mat- 
ter. —— 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman 
right there? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL, How niuch, if the gentleman can tell us, 
will be necessary to supply the 14 States that are in need of 
appropriations for 1923? 

Mr, SISSON. I can not tell the gentleman exactly, but for 
aii the States now from the best estimate we can get on this 
program it will take about $30,600,000. Now, gentlemen, I do 
net believe that the members of the committee realize just 
exactly ‘the <ifficulties with which we had to contend in con- 
ference. I referred a moment ago to this fact, but I want to 


yield for a question 


call te your attention especially the fact that there are many 
conflicting views in the House and in the Senate and those 
views found their way into conference. What those of us who 
favored good roads wanted was results, and as a servant of 
the House we worked to that end. We hope what we have 
accomplished will mect with your approval. 


The House amended this bi] when it came bick from the 
Senate by substituting the Dunn bill for the Senate provision. 
Now, as between these two we accepted practically the entire 
Dunn bill, with all ef its provisions, @s it passed the House. 

Now, when we got into conference we did not want any of 
the States impeded in the least in their progress in developing 
good roads, ‘Therefore, we agreed with the Senate to the 
$50;000;000 with the proviso in the $50,000,000 au- 
thorization that each Stafe that needed the money might pro- 
ceed ‘to contract for work done. And, as my friend Mr. Hay- 
DEN @ moment ago stated, a deficiency cou! be created, which 
is true, and Congress will care for that deficiency with an ap- 
propriation without hesitation for it is authorized. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON, I will. 

Mr. BOX. I want to know in what attitude this leaves the 
law with reference to those States which must ‘ultimately amend 
their constitutional laws in erder to work with the Federal 
Government on this road legislation? 

Mr. SISSON. Of course, we can not make a provision about 
that. We can only legislate, and the States will have to con- 
form to our legislation. 

Mr. BOX. The | will remember that three years’ 
time was first given to the States in which to so adjust their 
laws? 

Mr. MADDEN. This does not affect that at all. 

Mr. SISSON, Oh, not at all. I thimk that is a five and not 
a three year provision; but whatever it is we do not affect 
that. Here is what I want to say to you: I believe the con- 
ferees have worked it out all right in having a three-year pro- 
gram and in providing for a ‘compromise in reference to the 
amount of money that may be expended on a mile of road by 
making a $15,000 provision as a permanent limitation, but also 
providing that for the next year $16,250 is to be the limit. So 
when you take inte consideration the vast differences between 
the House and the Senate and the insistence of the respective 
conferees, it seems to me that we have worked out the very 
best proposition possible. I tell you frankly that we have got, 
so far as I believe, a better proposition than we had when we 
went into that conference. 

Mr. Speaker, I want also to briefly call the attention of the 
House to the fact that the provision for village delivery is just 
as it left the House. This service should be extended, for it is 
hy far the most economical of all the mail services. It has been 
quite satisfactory where it has been tried. 


RURAL MAIL, 


It is also gratifying that the House provision for rural mail 
is also retained in the bill on the same basis. Rural mail car- 
riers are properly cared for. As the Members of the House all 
know, I have always wanted the rural mail carriers cared for 
and treated just as city carriers are. The provision in this bill 
does that approximately. I shall never consent to any reduc- 
tion of rural carriers’ pay, for I contend and have contended 
that they shall be linked together. When the rural carriers’ 
pay was first increased under General Burleson’s administration 
as Postmaster General, I made the fight then to have them dealt 
with as city carriers as nearly as their differing conditions 
would permit. That principle was finally agreed to and to-day 
the rural carrier is secure, for his salary will be kept practically 
along with that of the city carrier, This is right. The man de- 
livering mail in the country sheuld receive the same compensa- 
tion as the man delivering mail in the city. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust the conference report will be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Larsen]. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Rwecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Ig there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, both of the great political parties of this cowntry are 
pledged to a road program. The Democratic Party initiated the 
present system in 1916, and the Republican Party by its plat- 
form of 1920 pledged itself to “liberal appropriations” for the 
construction of public highways. Is the Republican Party liv- 
ing up to the pledge? If we consider the repert which the con- 
ferees propose for our adoption and which we are informed the 
administration favors, as the criterion, we must answer no. 
I ask gentlemen, each and all of you, do you believe that any 
program is a “ liberal one” which will retard the construction 
of the public highways in 14 States of the Union? Is that your 
idea of liberality? 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman mean that? 
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Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes; I meam that, Tt is what 
Mr. MacDonald, the Chief of the Bureau of Beads, testified be- 
fore*the Roads Committee of the House. The statement was 
admitted, I believe, by the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
—— and one other gentleman on the floor. 

MADDEN. That is just exaetly what it does not do. 
The 1 gentleman does not state the facts. 

Mr. LARSEN ef Georgia. Phe gentleman is in error about 
that. With others on the Roads Committee, I took the testi- 
mony on the bill, and I know more about it than does the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. I heard the testimony for two weeks, 
and the gentleman from Illinois did not hear it at all. I pro- 
pounded questions to Mr. MacDonald, and I knew what he said 
when he answered, 

. MADDEN. We are making prevision here for the con- 
tion of this work in the 14 States. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. But the provision you would 
make is not adequate to the demands. Read the testimony 
taken before the Heuse Committee, and you should become 
convinced of this fact. Beginning on page 80, it is as follows. 


The Cuarmman. Now, Mr. MacDenald, I want to ask Le ee gone 
tion: You would not need these funds, only they are allotted to many 
of the States that do not take advantage of them 

Mr. MACDoNaLD. Yes; we would them, Mr. Chairman. 
ing the a ee agely geen to go under contract ear 
pare a under contract for three | Bea next year, 
$50, Paper ropriation 1 is Se there will a pusibes of states 
that awit mat ave ten of the Federal ai coats ® secara — te 
arge a program as C et o 
our estimates there will %, rs least 12 or 13 such States. I may sa 
that our estimates, I believe, are very ea ais be They do not tee 
as large a = as the States say they will be able to carry on. 
We are entimely on what has been done in the 
part. The Stnter-on e basis gf whet has been done—that would 

ave a smaller oat tor next year are Arizona, Georgia, Idaho, 
Iowa, Tonistans, — Carolina, ae South Caro na, South 
Dakota, wo or others. 

a ie «- used ali of their allotments, Mr. Mac- 
Donald? 
M rogram for 


r. MacDonatp. On the basis of $50,000,000, their 
next year would be a smailer program than they have had during the 
“— year 1921. 
ane CHAIRMAN, Bulldiag program or estimated program? 
MacDonaLD. Building program. ‘Work actually put under con- 

atraction. 

Applying the proposed bill to my own State, Georgia, let me 
show you how far it falls short of actual demands. Your atten- 
tion is directed to page 83 of the hearings: 


Mr. paseee: Well, what amount will it take to meet the reasonable 
demands of the State of Geengia at the present time, and under the 
contemplated program and the program of last year—what amount 
should you have? What should be the amount of the governmental 
epprop ation in order that we would be able to meet their demands? 

MACDONALD. ~—— it would be at least double its share of 
$50) 000, 000, Mr. LARSEN 

Thus, gentlemen, it it will be seen that Georgia needs its pro 
rata part of $100,000,000. This would be the amount of the 
appropriation for the last fiscal year, and without it that State 
must curtail its present program of highway construction. The 
way you propose to meet the demands of the State of Georgia 
is only illustrative of what you propose to do in many other 
States of the Union. 

There were only three matters of importance at issue between 
the Senate and the House. They were (1) the amount of the 
annual appropriation to be made, (2) the question whether the 
program should be for two or three years, and (3) whait should 
be the maximum amount of Federal aid participation per mile. 
The first of these is of major, while the other two are of minor 
importance. 

The able conferees on the part of the House yielded on the 
major issue, and one of the minor, and compromised the other. 
My judgment is that when they yielded on the major issue, 
thereby agreeing to the reduction in the amount to be appro- 
priated annually for‘road construction, they surrendered all. It 
was a surrender of real substance.for mere shadow, and I can 
not consent to ratify their act. 

We are not suffering for the want of road legislation, but we 
are suffering, or will suffer, for the want of funds with which 
to construct roads. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Sisson] said they had a hard time im agreeing. There was 
only one important issue, and that was the question as to the 
amount of the appropriation. It must have been hard for him 
to agree to surrender it. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman does not state exactly what I 
said, I think. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I am speaking of the importance 
of the issues. The real question at issue was as to the amount 
of funds to be appropriated. The Roads Committee im the 
House provided, after a two weeks’ fight, for a two-year pro- 
gram of $65,000,000 and $75,000,000. The Senate program was 
for three years, $50,000,000, $65,000,000, and $75,000,000, 
$25,000,000 less for two years. The gentleman from Wyo- 


ming, the distinguished majority leader of the House, showed 
that he did not know much about the matter when he said 
we had brought the Senate up to our way of thinking about it; 
that we had brought them up from $50,000,000 to $65,000,000. 
He has the matter We have surrendered to those 


who are opposed to “ liberal appropriations” for road purposes. 
The SPHAKDR. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. You are not surrendering what 
we have done, but you are surrendering the rights of the 
—s this country, and they will not stand for it. [Ap- 
use. 
Mr. SLEMP. Mr. —— _—— four minutes to the gen- 


being authorized for Federal aid is reduced. Our committee 
succeeded in reporting out and securing the passage of a bill 
authorizing $65,000,000 and $75,000,000 for the next two years. 
However, I want to speak especially at this time of the need 
of forest roads. 

I have heard some whisperings here indicating that it was 
het necessary. that we take care of this item. There are 149 
national forests with an area of 156,000,000 acres. Some of 
you gentlemen from New England I would like to have grasp 
the seope of these national forests. They equal the area of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhede Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina. When you spread 
$6,500,000 over a territory of that size you are not building 
very many roads. There will be at the conclusion of this 
expenditure, as there is now, many, many townships without 
a road and not a trail in sight. About 40 per cent of forest 
fires are due to lightning, and in many coun 
time a fire fighter sees the 
the fire. I would like fer you to get 
great mannfacturing district on 
the road conditions are such tha 
partment down there until it has 
thing that is burning is worth at the least calcula 
000,000. 

We need roads for fire protection. Another reason, 
marketing only one-seventh of the timber which ripens 
national forests. Overripe timber becomes windshaken, 
to decay, and not only is a loss but becomes a fire hazard. In 
other words, with rvads, instead of deriving $2,000,000 an- 
nually from the sale of timber in the national forests we would 
be deriving $14,000,000 annually without in any way —- 
the forests. We lose $12,000,000 wenually because of 
cient roads. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the a yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS ef Washington. I yield. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman attribute as the reason 
for not selling this timber the faet that there are no roads? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Very largely. 

Mr. DOWELL. There has been no evidence before the com- 
mittee, has there, of any plan or policy in the department to dis- 
pose of more than is being done? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. All these figures have been 
brought out in the hearings. 

Mr. DOWELL. Was that brought out by the department as 
the reason for building these reads? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Fire protection, the market- 
ing of timber, and the possibility of additional receipts from 
grazing were the three things that we brought out. At least 
$7,500,000 annually should be appropriated for national forest 
roads, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mouse consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKBR. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Sreenrrson]}. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for four minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, on January 14, when this 
bill was brought before the House, I made a point of order 
against it because it contained legislation, but the point of 
order was overruled on the ground that the appropriating 
clause in the bill says, “That the following sums are appropri- 
ated in conformity with the act ef July 2, 1886, for the Post 
Office Department for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1923.” 
That act provides that the actual sums required by the Post 
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Office Department each year shall be appropriated out of the 
revenues of the department, and all payments and receipts of 
the Post Office Department in the Treasury shall be placed to 
the credit of said appropriation. 

Now, the first eight pages of this bill appropriate not for the 
service of the Post Office Department as it is understood in the 
taw but for the expenses of maintaining the headquarters of 
the Post Office Department itself here in Washington, and the 
report of the committee stated that that was intended to be 
done out of the postal revenues. The point of order was finally 
overruled because, as suggested by the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Mann], the appropriation was in conformity with this 
act and therefore we must assume that they will take the ex- 
penses of the Post Office Department out of the Treasury, as 
that law. requires, and that the service of the department in the 
tield will be taken out of the postal revenues. 

However, when this bill went over to the Senate the commit- 
tee of the Senate reported the same way as the committee, that 
this was a new appropriation for the department expenses here 
in Washington out of the revenue, contrary to what the ruling 
of the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole had held here. 
I then took the matter up with the Budget Bureau and called 
their attention to the form of their estimate for the Postal 
Service, which has this headline, “ Out of the postal revenues,” 
but no such heading precedes the estimates for the depart- 
mental expenses, and I was advised that it was their intention, 
in submitting the Budget to Congress, that Congress should 
appropriate out of the Treasury for the departmental expenses, 
as heretofore when it was carried in the legislative bill, and 
out of the revenues for the field expenses, the same as they had 
always done, and they declined to answer the question whether 
’ this was an appropriation or not. 

When this bili becomes a law I suppose it will be up to the 
Comptroller General to say whether this is an appropriation 
out of the Treasury or out of the revenues. If it is an appro- 
priation out of the revenues, of course they will have to send 
this money in from the different post offices, and there will be a 
great deal of difficulty in paying the expenses of the Post Office 
Department which heretofore have been paid directly out of the 
Treasury. 

And another thing: This act does not appropriate anything 
out of the Treasury, but only “ in conformity to the act of July 2, 
1836,” which says “ out of postal revenues.” It will be a conun- 
drum for the Comptroller General and the Bureau of the Budget 
to settle hereafter. I apprehend they will have some difficulty in 
straightening it out unless they are able to make new law by 
construction. I think my original point was perfectly good, but 
if it was properly overruled, then the result must follow that 
the bill as it now stands does not contain the words necessary 
to constitute an appropriation out of the Treasury, as the 
Budget Bureau intended, in the estimate they submitted. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BENHAM]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for four minutes. 

Mr. BENHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENHAM. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
am pleased with alf the features of this conference report ex- 
cept one, the vital one, the authorized appropriation for roads 
for 1928. 

In 1920, when the two major parties held their conventions, 
there had been appropriated at that time and was available 
$110,000,000. Both parties in no unmistakable terms declared 
in favor of governmental participation in road building. One 
year later the Senate cut the amount by 25 per cent, $25,000,000, 
from the sum available at the time the two conventions de- 
clared themselves favorably, while the House had declared, 
by a very large majority, in favor of the appropriation of 1920, 
and the House conferees gave way to the Senate. Two years 
later—that is, at the present time—the Senate has cut off an- 
other $25,000,000 and reduced by one-half the amount authorized 
in 1920, upon which the people of the United States declared 
their approval, and the House conferees have again yielded to 
the Senate, although the House had declared by an almost 
unanimous vote in favor of a larger sum. 

Logically, then, what-follows? In two years more, for prac- 
tical purposes, we wiil have ceased to participate in a govern- 
mental way in public road building. The Republican Party is 
on record. It promised governmental participation in road 
building. Is it going to repudiate that promise? 
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Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there 
for an interruption? 

Mr. BENHAM. Yes; for a very short question. 

Mr. LAYTON. Do you think the people of the country are 
not interested at this particular time in a reduction of taxes? 

Mr. BENHAM. I am not going to undertake to answer that 
question. It would take an hour to do so, but I will say yes, 
in a general way. Yet, speaking of the people of this country, 
if the doctor will get out into the country he will understand 
that the people are vitally interested in governmental participa- 
tion in road building at this time. 

Now, there are many other things that I would like to say, 
but my time is too short. The House conferees tell us that we 
have still available $140,000,000. They should not attempt to 
mislead the House by quoting the figures for January 1, 1922. 
This proposed appropriation of $50,000,000 is for the fiscal yéar 
1923, beginning July 1, 1922. If their figures are worth any- 
thing, they should show the amount that will be available at 
the beginning of the new year. The records of the Bureau of 
Public Roads show that a very large part of that $140,000,000 
represents contracts, and nearly all of the remainder has been 
allotted to given projects. 

Instead of 14 States which do not need additional money to 
keep up their building program, the real number is 29, and 14 
States will have to.slow up their work if a sum in excess of the 
$50,000,000 provided by this bill is not appropriated. 

We all approve, I am sure, the spirit of thrift and business 
judgment which prompted the various State highway commis- 
sions to slow up their letting of contracts at a time when the 
price of material and the scarcity of labor made this course 
judicious, but now that materials have cheapened and labor is 
not only available but in need of the work as well, this House 
should not be a party to the hindrance of their program. 

The one great work of public improvement for the generation 
is, and should be, public road building, and, in my judgment, the 
people of the country expect no backward steps to be taken by 
this Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. RAKER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for four minutes. 

Mr. RAKHR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman frem California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKBR. Mr. Speaker, I want simply to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to amendment 52, reading as follows: 

And the Postmaster General is authorized and directed to ascer- 
tain conditions arising from contracts in the star-route, screen-wagon, 
and other vehicle service entered into prior to January 1, 1918, with 
a view to determining whether any adjustment should be made in the 
compensation for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1918, June 30, 1919, 
June 30, 1920, and June 30, 1921, and make a report of his findings to 
the Congress not later than the first Monday in December, 1922. 

The act of July 2, 1918, reads as follows: 

Sec. 4. That the Postmaster General is authorized to investigate con- 
ditions arising from contracts in the star route, screen wagon, and other 
vehicle service entered into prior to June 30, 1917, and from contracts 
for furnishing envelopes, blanks, and blank books, and the Official 
Postal Guide, for contracts entered into prior to June 30, 1917, with a 
view to determining whether any “e ment should be made in the 
compensation and to adjust the same for materials or services hereafter 
to be furnished or rendered in cases where the facts disclose the neces- 
sity for such adjustment, or, in his discretion, with the consent of the 
contractor and his bondsmen, the Postmaster General may cancel such 
contracts. 

This act provided for the adjustment of star-route contracts 
entered into prior to June 30, 1917. Under that law, which 
was an amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill, the act 
of July 2, 1918, authorized the adjustment of star-route con- 
tracts thus entered into, and the Post Office Department, as 
shown by the records, did adjust all of the star-route contracts 
in districts 1, 2, and 3. District No, 4, which includes the 
Western States, was not provided for by that act, because the 
entering into of the contract was after June 30, 1917, and 
before July 1, 1918. You have adjusted the contracts for the 
war people, for the mineral people, for every public servant 
during the war, and for every man having a contract growing 
out of war conditions; but here in the fourth district applying 
to the star routes you have given these people absolutely no 
consideration. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MADDEN. I deny that. 





1922. 


Mr. RAKER. That is the fact. 

Mr. MADDEN. We. passed am. act in 1918 making all con- 
tracts for star-route, screen-wagon, and other services in the 
Post Offiee Department entered into befere June 30, 1917, sub- 
ject to revision by the Postmaster General, and he revised them, 
and it covered every contract in the United States, including 
the fourth division; but some contracts in the fourth division 
‘were entered into immediately after July 1, 1917, and now 
what the gentleman wants is to open up thé gates to 1919, 
1920, and 1921 and revise them again. 

Mn RAKER. While the gentleman makes his statement I 
have the reeord here, and the hearings before the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, showing that they did not 
give any consideration to the contracts in the fourth district, 
because of the fact that those contracts. were entered into after 
June 30, 1917, and these people are the only star-route con- 
tractors in the United States who have not been given consid- 
eration. I want to say to you that it is not right; that it is not 
fair; that it is not just; that it is not equitable; and it is not 
a proper way to do to give compensation and adjustment to 
all the other districts and exclude one large district of the 
United States because of its population and because of the 
want of a larger representation on the fleor of the House. 

Mr. KNUTSON. There was a general readjustment in 1918, 
was there not? 

Mr. RAKER. Not on these contracts. That is where the 
gentleman falls down. You have got to knew when the con- 
tracts were entered into, 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am speaking of contracts entered into 
before the time limits. 

Mr. RAKER. That wag in distriets 1, 2, and 3; but in dis- 
trict No. 4 they had no consideration. They had no adjust- 
ment. The Post Office Department so states and the Post Office 
Department officials so testify, and the record is that way 
clearly and beyond all cavil or doubt. The contracts in district 
No. 4 should be adjusted as the others. It is not treating the 
star-route contractors of this district 4 just and fair to ad- 
just all the rest and leave them holding the sack. Treat all 
alike and all just; otherwise a great wrong and injustice 
will have been dene. The amendment should be from and 
prior to January 1, 1919, instead of January 1, 1918. That 
could have been corrected by agreeing with the Senate amend- 
ment with an amendment by making it prior to January 1, 
1919, , 

Mr. SLEMP. I yield four minutes te the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. ALMeN]. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, Congress made an appropriation 
in 1916 te aid the States in road building. Since that time 
and during the last administration liberal appropriations were 
made for this purpose. Federal aid to roads is now an adopted 
policy of our Government. I faver large and increased appro- 
priations for this purpose. 

During the last administration we appropriated as much as 
$100,000,000 per annum, and I am in favor of double that 
amount or whatever amount can be properly and economically 
used in road construction. I am greatly disappointed at the 
attitude of the present administration in reducing appropria- 
tions for this purpose, This is an ideal time for road building. 
Road materials are cheaper; people are out of employment and 
need the work which could be furnished with large and liberal 
road appropriations. The people do not object to being taxed 
for road building, for they realize that it is a good investment 
when roads are properly built and maintained. They fully 
realize the advantages of good roads. 

It is true that there are large amounts of Federal appro- 
priations heretofore made which have not been used, and the 
States, I hope, will be able to carry on their road-building 
program even with the reduced appropriation provided in the 
conference report now under consideration. We are told that 
if this conference report is not adopted that we will not get 
any Federal-aid appropriation for the next year, so, while I 
object to the amount provided for, still I shall favor the report 
with the idea that it is better to get what is offered than no 
appropriation at all. The amount provided for in this report 
is the amount which seems to have been agreed upon by the 
majority and we will have to accept it. I trust that we will be 
able at the next session of Congress to make some additional 
appropriations to the items provided for in this report. I am 
in favor of making large appropriations for this purpose and 
go on and finish up our road building and get through with 
it—the sooner the better. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLEMP. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. MappEn]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I think ft might as well be 
understood at the outset that we have $140,000,000 available for 
expenditure in 34 States now. When we provide for this $50- 
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000,000 we will have $190,000,000 for 1923. The average annual 
expenditure for roads since the road program began has been 
less than $80,000,000 a year, and if you ean show me how we 
can spend $190,000,000 in a single year when we have been 
spending only $80,000,000 and doing our best to spend it, I 
would like to have you show it to me. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MADDEN. I have not the time. I have only two min- 
utes. Now, some question is raised about whether you can pro- 
ceed with the work in 14 States. Well, they already have their 
work up to the limit of their authority. This legislation pro- 
vides for them. It authorizes an appropriation of $50,000,000. 
It authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to apportion that 
$50,000,000 among the States under the law. It authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to enter into contract obligations with 
the States up to the amount of their allotments. It authorizes 
the States to enter into contracts with people who are going to 
build their roads. It binds the Congress of the United States 
to make the appropriation of the money as needed. What more 
is there to be done? 

First, you have a hundred and ninety millions available; and, 
second, the contract obligations which authorize deficiencies to 
be incurred; and, third, you can not spend the money, for you 
have got twice as much as is needed. 

Mr. SLEMP, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
RAKER) there were 51 ayes and 2 noes. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
that no quorum is present. 

The SPBAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring 
in the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. All those in 
favor of agreeing to the conference report will, when their 
names are called, answer “ yea,” and those opposed will answer 
“ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 211, nays 26, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 192, as follows: 

YBAS—211. 
oe Knutson 
rew 
~~ Kraus 
Echols Lampert 
Elliott Lanham 
Buis 


Ackerman 
Almon 
Anderson 
Anthony 
Appleby . 
Aswell 
Barbour 


Ramseyer 
Rankin 


Reed, W. V: 
ted 
Ricketts 


Roach 
Rossdale 
Ryan 
Schall _ 
Bland, Va. Sco enn, 
Bond onan" $ 


Bowers 
Box 


B — 

r 

Browts, Til. 
Brown, Tenn, 


sisnen 


» I 
Snyder 


Garner 
Garrett, Tenn, McDuffie 
McKenzie . Speaks 


Browne, Wis. 
Buchanan 
kle 


Bulwin 
Burdick 
Burroughs 
Burton 
Butler 


Byrnes, 8. Cc. 
Byrns, Tenn. 


le 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cannon 


Carew 

Carter 
Chalmers 
Chandler, Okla. 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 


Curry 

Dale 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis, Tenn, 
Denison 


Andrews, Nebr, 
Benham 
Bowling 


Garrett, Tex. 
Gensman ; 
ben 


Graham, II. 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Vt. 
Griest 

dle 


Jones, Tex. 
Keller 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kineheloe 
King 
Kirkpatrick 
Kissel 
Kline, Pa. 


McLaughlin, Mich.Sproul 
McLaughlin, Nebr.Steagall 
Maddern Stedman 


Magee Steenerson 
Michener 
Miller 
Bile nen 
spay 
Monde!ll 


Thompson 
Tillman 
Timberlake 


iffe 
Rainey, Il, 


NAYS—26. 


Colton 
Dunbar 
Hayden 


Huddleston 


Lankford 
‘La 


rsen, Ga. 





Andrew, Mass, 
Ansorge 
Arentz 
Atkeson 
Bankhead 
Beck 

Begg 

Bell 

Black 
Blakeney 
Bland, Ind, 
Blanton 

Boies 
Brennan 
Britten 
Brooks, Pa, 
Burke 
Burtness 
Campbell, Kans, 
Cantrill 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Clark, Fla. 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Classon 
Cockran 

Codd 

Cole, lowa 
Collins 
Connally, Tex. 
Connell 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Davis, Minn, 
Deal 


Dempsey 
Dickinson 
Doughton 
Drane 
Driver 
Dunn 
Dyer 
Edmonds 
Evans 
Fairchild 
Faust 


Sandlin 
Sinnott 
Stafford 
Stevenson 
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Tincher 
Tinkham 
Underhill 
Vaile 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1, 
Bacharach 
NOT VOTING—192, 


Fenn 

Fields 
Fitzgerald 
Focht 
Fordney 
Foster 

Frear 
Freeman 
Fuller 

Funk 
Gallivan 
Glynn 
Goldsborough 
Goodykoontz 


Graham, Pa. 
Greene, Mass, 
Griffin 
Hardy, Tex. 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Henry 
Hogan 
Hooker 
Hudspeth 
Hull 


Husted 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 
Jacoway 
Jefferis, Nebr. 
Jeffers, Ala. 


Johnson, 8S. Dak. 


Jones, Pa. 
Kahn 
Kearns 
Kelley. Mich. 
Kendall 
Kennedy 
Ketcham 
Kiess 
Kindred 
Kinkaid 
Kitchin 
Kleczka 
Kline, N. Y¥. 
Knight 


Kreider 
Kunz 
Langley 
Larson, Minn, 
Lea, Calif. 
Longworth 
Luhbring 
Lyon 
cArthur 
McClintic 
McFadden 
McLaughlin, Pa, 
McPherson 
McSwain 
Maloney 
Mann 
Mansfield 
Mapes 
Martin 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Montague 
Moore, Il. 
Moore, Ohio 
Moores, Ind. 


Parks, Ark. 
Patterson, Mo. 
Patterson, N. J. 
Perkins 
Rainey, Ala, 
Ransley 
Rayburn 


Robertson 
Robsion 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The following additional pairs were announced: 
Additional general pairs: 
Mr. Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. Jacoway. 
Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Wilson. 
Mr. Langley with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Rodenberg with Mr. Rucker. 

Mr. Codd with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
Mr. McPherson with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


On motion of Mr. Stemp, a motion to reconsider the vete 
whereby the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 


table. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 


lows: 


To Mr. McSwain (at the request of Mr. BULWINKLE), for two 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


days, on account of important business. 


Rodenberg 
Rogers 


ose 
Rosenbloom 
Rouse 
Rucker 
Sabath 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Scott, Mich, 
Sears 

eee 

Siege 
Sinclair 
Smith, Mich, 
Smithwick 
Sne!l 

Stiness 

Stoll 
Sullivan 
Swank 

Sweet 

Swing 

Tague 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Temple 
Ti'-on 

T adway 
‘Tyson 
Upshaw 
Vare 

Vestal 
Vinson 

Volk 
Walters 
Ward, N. Y, 
Ward, N. C, 
Wason 
Weaver 
White, Kans. 
Wilson 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind. 
Woodyard 
Wurzbach 
Yates 


To Mr. Evans, until July 10, on account of important business. 
To Mr. Mittrr, for four days, on account of being on Board 
of Visitors, United States Naval Academy. 
To Mr. ACKERMAN, for one day, on account of important 
business. 
SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 2775. An act to extend for one year the powers of the War 
Finance Corporation to make advances under the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to amend the War Finance Corporation 
act, approved April 5, 1918, as amended, to provide relief for 
producers of and dealers in agricultural products, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 24, 1921, 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agteed to; accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 34 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, June 7, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNIOATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

628. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting, with a letter from the Acting Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, a deficiency estimate for the Treasury 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, amounting 
to $28,122,500 for refunding taxes illegally collected (H. Doc. 
No. raed ) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
print 

624. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting, with a letter from the Acting Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, supplemental and deficiency estimates 
for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922, and June 30, 1928, amounting to $292,051.20 (H. Doc. No. 
ae to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

625. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting, with a letter from the Acting Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, for the Lighthouse Service, repairs and improve- 
ments to Stannard Rock Light Station, Mich., $50,000 (H. Doc. 
No. 329); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

626. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting, with a letter from the Acting Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, a deficiency estimate for the War Depart- 
ment for the payment of claims of the Cranford Paving Co., 
Littlefield, Alvord & Co., and Christian Heurich, amounting to 
$19,777.82 (H. Doc. No. 880); to the Committee on Appropria- 


‘| tions and ordered to be printed. 


627. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting, with a letter from the Acting Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appro- 
priation for the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, amounting to $36,160, for alterations to 
mine sweepers, Coast and Geodetic Survey (H. Doc. No. 331) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

628. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting, with a letter from the Acting Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appro- 
priation for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1923, in the amount 
of $353,045, summarized as follows: Interior Department, 


| $279,275 ; Treasury Department, $39,770; General Accounting 
| Office, $34,000 (H. Doc. No. 3382); to the Committee on Appro- 
! priations and ordered to be printed. 


629. A communication from the President of the United 


| States, transmitting, with a letter from the Acting Director of 


the Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appro- 
priation for the Interior Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922, for printing and binding, $30,000 (H. Doc. No, 
833); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

630. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting, with a letter from the Acting Director of 
the’ Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appro- 
priation for the General Accounting Office for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1923, for salaries, General Accounting Office, 
$58,350 (H. Doc. No. 334) ; to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

631. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting, with letter from the Acting Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, an estimate of appropriation in the sum 
of $358.58 required by the United States Coast Guard, Treasury 
Department, for payment of damages caused by collisions with 
certain Coast Guard vessels (H. Doc. No. 335) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BULWINKLE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3499. A 
bill for the relief of the Atlas Lumber Co., Babcock & Willcox, 
Johnson, Jackson & Corning Co., and the C. H. Klein Brick Co., 
each of which companies furnished to Silas N. Opdahl, a failing 
Government contractor, certain building materials which were 
used in the construction of Burke Hall, at the Pierre Indian 
School, in the State of South Dakota; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1067). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ROSE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9862. A bill for the 
relief of the Fred E. Jones Dredging Co.; with an ame dment 








1922. 





(Rept. No. 1068). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

ae. BULWINKLE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7447. A 
bill to reimburse William H. Flagg and others for property de- 
stroyed by mail airplane No. 73, operated by the Post Office 
Department; with amendments (Rept. No. 1069). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10529. A bill for 
the relief of Harry EB. Fiske; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1070). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 11287. A bill 
for the relief of W. B. Moses & Sons, Willis-Smith-Crall Co., 
American Home Furnishers Corporation, Western Electric Co., 
and 8. A. Curtis; without amendment (Rept. No. 1071). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (S. 2210) for the 
relief of Lucy Paradis, and the same was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 





_ PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, . 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri introduced a bill (H. R. 11928) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to lease to certain per- 
sons and corporations certain lands in Tillman and Cotton 
Counties, Okla., belonging to the United States that were, prior 
to February 25, 1920, claimed in good faith under the placer 
mining laws of the United States, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWN of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11929) granting 
an increase of pension to W. J. Johnston; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GORMAN: A bill (H. R. 11930) granting a pension to 
James J. Healy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 11931) granting a pension to 
Annie Spreeman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 11932) for the relief of 
Walter Kent, jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11933) for the relief of the owners of the 
French bark France; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PARKER of New York: A bill (H. R. 11934) grant- 
ing a pension to Pearl L. Adamson; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11935) granting an increase of pension to 
Penina A. Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROACH: A bill (H. R. 11986) granting a pension to 
Eliza J. Pack; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11937) grant- 
ing a pension to William G. McElhaney, alias William G. Mc- 
Elharney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 11938) to correct the 
military record of John R. Butler; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A resolution (H. Res. 362) providing 
for six months’ salary to be paid the widow of Levi E. Short; 
to the Committee on Accounts. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5914. By the SPEAKER (by request) : Resolutions adopted by 
unanimous vote of the San Franciseo Labor Council, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., commending Senator Hmam W. Jounson for his 
efforts to bring about legislation regulating child labor; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5915. By Mr. BURROUGHS : Petition of West Congregational 
Church of West Concord, N. H., Rev. M. Duston Webster, pas- 
tor; M. J. Snow, clerk; advocating action by the Government 
of the United States toward the establishment of a protected 
and independent life of the people of Armenia; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

5916. By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: Evidence in sup- 
port of House bill 11908, granting a pension to Frederick C. 
Oulahan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5917. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Women’s Constitutional 
League of Maryland, Baltimore, Md., favoring the passage of 
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the Army appropriation bill as passed bythe Senate; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

5918. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, New York City, favoring the reestablishment of 
pneumatic tube mail service; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

5919. By Mr. LAWRENCE (by request) : Resolutions adopted 
by the Ministers Alliance of Hamilton, Mo., indorsing House 
Joint Resolution 159; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5920. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of Robert E. Brown, of 
Buffalo, protesting against the proposed treaty between the 
allied powers and Turkey which threatens to return the Ar- 
menians to unrestricted Turkish control; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

5921. Also, petition of Jacob Finger, minister, Normal Park 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Buffalo, N. Y., relative to the 
allied powers of Europe being about ready to turn Armenia 
over to unrestricted control of Turkey; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

5922. Also, resolutions adopted by the Central Council League 
of Railroad Employees urging the enactment of laws relative 
to agreements between the railroad shop crafts and the railroad 
companies; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

5923. By Mr. RAKER: Petitions of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, assembled in Washing- 
ton, D. C., relative to foreign relations, internal conditions of 
the United States, and taxation; also. letter from Rev. Gross 
W. Alexander, of Long Beach, Calif., relative to aid for the 
Armenians; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5924. Also, petitions of United Chemical Works, of New York 
City, urging the passage of a tariff bill, and referring particu- 
larly to the rate on citrus by-products; H. W. Baker Linen Co., 
of Los Angeles, Calif., calling attention to the item of linens 
as proposed in the new tariff rates (Senate bill) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

5925. Also, petition of Grand Parlor, Native Sons of the 
Golden West, relative to concessions being granted for other 
purposes to include patriotic purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5926. Also, petition of Chanslor & Lyon Co., of San Francisco, 
Calif., urging support of House bill 11, known as the Stephens- 
Kelly bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


SENATE, 
Wepnespay, June 7, 1922. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Ball Frelinghuysen McCumber Rawson 
Borah Gooding McKinley Robinson 
Brandegee Hale McLean Sheppard 
Bursum Harris McNary Shortridge 
Calder Harrison Myers Simmons 
Cameron Heflin Nelson Smith 
Capper Jobnson Newberry Smoot 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Spencer 
Colt Jones, Wash. Oddie Sterling 
Culberson Kellogg Overman Townsend 
Curtis Kendrick Page Underwood 
Dial King po Wadsworth 
Dillingham Ladd Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Edge La Follette Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
Fernald McCormick Pomerene Watson, Ind. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce that the senior- 


Senator from Florida [Mr, FLETCHER] is absent on account of 
illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. WarrEN] is detained in a committee 
meeting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

CLAIMS ON UNSURVEYED LAND IN NEW MEXICO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2014) to 
provide for the settlement of small holding claims on unsur- 
veyed land in the State of New Mexico, which was, on page 
8, line 2, after “ States,” to insert “ : And provided further, 
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That this act shall-not apply to any city lot, town lot, village 
lot, farm lot, or pasture lot held under a grant from any cor- 
poration or town the claim to which may fall within the pro- 
visions of this act.” 

Mr. BURSUM. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

REINTERMENT OF SOLDIER DEAD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair is in receipt of a com- 
munication from the Quartermaster General of the Army, trans- 
mitting a list of American soldier dead returned from over- 
seas, to be reinterred in the Arlington National Cemetery, 
Thursday, June 8. The communication will lie on the desk 
of the Secretary for the information of the Senate. 


BITUMINOUS COAL PBODUCTION (8, DOC. NO. 209). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to Senate Resolution 298, agreed to June 2, 1922, certain 
information relative to production, consumption, and prices of 
mined bituminous coal since April 1, 1922, and the activities 
of governmental agencies to terminate the coal strike and pro- 
tect consumers of coal, etce., which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor 
and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 

Mr. CURTIS presented a resolution adopted at the thirty- 
eighth annual convention, Woman’s Relief Corps, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Parsons, Kans., 
favoring the passage of the so-called Morgan bill increasing 
pensions of Civil War veterans and their widows, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Kan- 
sas City, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation creat- 
ing a department of education, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. HARRISON presented a resolution adopted by the Mis- 
sissippi’ Valley Flood Control Association, of Natchez, Miss., 
favoring action by Congress and the Mississippi River Com- 
mission to perfect the Mississippi River levees and to construct 
a sufficient number of control spillways from that river so as 
to prevent future overflow of the lowlands, etc., which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a letter in the nature of a petition 
from J. D. Doolittle, of R. A. Storrs Post, No. 92, American 
Legion, of Cheshire, Conn., praying for the passage of the 
soldiers’ bonus bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


He also presented a petition of the Hartford (Conn.) Rotary 
Club, praying for the prompt passage of the so-called Jones- 
Miller bill, providing for suppression of the traffic in narcotics, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of members of the Talcottville 


Congregational Church, of Talcottville; the six evangelical 
churches of Woodstock; the First Congregational Church of 
Woodstock; the Congregational Church of North Woodstock; 
the First, Grace, and Trinity Churches of Windsor; the Wau- 
regan Congregational Church, of Wauregan; the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Attawaugan; the Womans’ Branch, Re- 
publican State Central Committee, of Woodstock; and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Bridgeport, all in the 
State of Connecticut, praying for the granting of relief to the 
suffering peoples of Armenia, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of Los Angeles and vicinity, in the State of 
California, praying that only a moderate duty on kid gloves be 
imposed in the pending tariff bill, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions of San Francisco Post, No. 1, 
American Legion, of San Francisco, Calif., favoring the passage 
of legislation looking toward the recognition of the Republic of 
Mexico by the Government of the United States, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions of the boards of directors of 
the Exeter Chamber of Commerce, of Exeter, and the Civic 
Commercial Association, of Bakersfield, both in the State of 
California, protesting against the enactment of legislation to 
amend or weaken’ the transportation act of 1920, which were 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented resolutions of the San Francisco district, 
California Federation of Women’s Clubs, and Pomona Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, of Pomona, both in the 
State of California, favoring the enactment of legislation creat- 


ing a department of a which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented letters in the nature of petitions m 
sundry granges in the State of California, praying that privi- 
leges be accorded farmers in the management of the American 
banking system; for the election of six directors by farmer 
stockholders in each Federal land bank, the Federal Govern- 
ment appointing three directors representing the Government 
and the country’s interest, and remonstrating against the ef- 
fecting of any radical or supergovernmental dominated banking 
system, which were referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. NEWBERRY presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Chesaning, Burt, and New Lothrop, all in the State of Michigan, 
praying for the imposition in the pending tariff bill of a duty 
of $2 per 100 pounds on Cuban sugar, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had presented to the President of the 
United States the following enrolled bills: 

On June 6, 1922: 

S. 539. An act to further amend an act entitled “An act to 
regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as amended; 
and K 

On June 7, 1922: 

S. 2775. An act to extend for one year the powers of the 
War Finance Corporation to make advances under the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to amend the War Finance 
Corporation act, approved April 5, 1918, as amended, to pro- 
vide relief for producers of and dealers in agricultural prod- 
ucts, and for other purposes,” approved August 24, 1921. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3685) granting a pension to Mary Lake (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S, 3686) granting a pension to Maggie Crouch (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3687) granting a pension to Orpha F. Hampton 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3688) for the relief of Harry Wingrove (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 8689) to amend an act of Congress approved June 
18, 1898, entitled “An act to regulate plumbing and gas fitting 
in the District of Columbia’; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 3690) for the relief of Lowe Hayden Bibby; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 3691) granting a pension to Hector ©. Fairfowl; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

PAY OF CERTAIN NAVAL OFFICERS. 


Mr. HARRIS (by request) submitted an amendment provid- 
ing that the Comptroller General of the United States be author- 
ized and directed to allow in the settlement of accounts of 
disbursing officers of the Navy amounts credited, prior to his 
decision of May 20, 1922, as the “ highest pay of his grade” t 
the officers detailed as assistants to the chiefs of the Bureaus 
of Supplies and Accounts and Medicine and Surgery, intended 
to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 7864) providing for 
sundry matters affecting the Naval Establishment, which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

_ANNIE B, LEE. 


Mr. CALDER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
308), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

ResoWwed, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to pay from the miscellaneous items of the 
contingent fund of the Senate, fiscal year 1921, to Annie B. Lee, widow 
of George L. Lee, late a laborer in the employ of the Senate, a sum 
equal to six months’ compensation at the rate he was receiving by law 
at the time of his death, said sum to be considered as including funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE LAW FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate for a few minutes. Some months ago I introduced in the 
Senate of the present Congress a bill (S. 1948) to provide a very 
mild and liberal Sunday observance law for the District of 
Columbia, There is some such legislation on the statute books, 
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I am informed, of 46 States of the Union and, strangely and 
regrettably, none whatever as to the District of Columbia. The 
bill was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

There is a very worthy institution, with headquarters in 
Washington, known as the International Reform Bureau; an 
institution engaged in promoting legislation of a moral and 
beneficial character, of which the superintendent is Dr. W. F. 
Crafts, well known to many Senators, 

I observe in a recent edition of a publication called “ Liberty,” 
a copy of which I hold in my hand, published at Takoma Park, 
Washington, D. C., the statement that the bill to which I have 
referred was “ introduced at the instigation of the International 
Reform Bureau, presided over by Dr. W. F. Crafts.” There is 
not a particle of truth in that statement. There is no founda- 
tion whatever for it. It is wholly erroneous. Neither Doctor 
Crafts nor anybody else connected with the International Re- 
form Bureau was consulted by me about introducing such a bill, 
or knew anything about the introduction of that bill or made 
any suggestion about it, or had anything whatever to do 
with it. They were all in entire ignorance of it. 

I feel like apologizing to the Senate for taking up its time 
with such a matter as this, even to the extent of only a few 
minutes. I know it does not make any difference to Senators 
who asked me to introduce a bill. Senators do not care who 
asks or causes the introduction of a bill. It does not make 
any difference to Senators who may ask a Senator to introduce 
a bill. They care nothing about it. In fact, they care little or 
nothing about what Senator introduces a bill. They judge bills 
on their merits or demerits, as the case may be. A bill is 
judged by its objects and provisions, regardless of who may 
have introduced it or asked its introduction. 

I care nothing particularly about this untrue statement. It 
matters little to me; but I do not like to have another person 
put in a false attitude, either creditable or discreditable, in con- 
nection with any action of mine. I do not like to have some- 
thing saddled upon Doctor Crafts, when he had nothing to do 
with it. It is unjust to him. He may not object, but I do not 
think anything should be attributed to him, either good or bad, 
with which he had nothing whatever to do. It is not right to do 
so. I think it a duty that I owe Doctor Crafts and the Inter- 
national Reform Bureau to say that no person connected with 
it had anything whatever to do with the introduction of the 
bill to which I have referred. I have very high regard for 
Doctor Crafts. I am in sympathy with his work. He may be in 
sympathy with the purposes of the bill I have mentioned, and 
doubtless is, but he had nothing whatever to do with its in- 
troduction. He is engaged in other work of probably even 
greater importance. 

I think a statement similar to the one I have just quoted has 
heretofore appeared in the same publication, and I think the 
publishers have been informed that it was incorrect. If so, it 
would appear that the misstatement of fact quoted by me a few 
minutes ago is an intentional misstatement. I can not say as to 
that, however, with certainty. However, if the publishers or the 
editor should happen to read the correction I am making and 
if this misstatement of fact should then be repeated, it would 
be intentional, which I hope will not be the case. e 

The Sunday observance bill introduced by me originated in 
my own mind, and I rather object to the implication that noth- 
ing good can originate in my mind; that I have to go to Doctor 
Crafts to get every good idea that I try to promote. I conceived 
the idea of introducing the bill, and the only persons whom I 
consulted in advance about its introduction were two repre- 
sentatives of the press who sit in the press gallery. I do not 
mean they are sitting there now, but they are entitled to sit 
there and often do so. They approved the idea and advised me 
to introduce the bill. Thus when I wanted advice I went to 
representatives of the press, the great supporter and guardian 
of the public welfare. 

As I have said, legislation similar to that proposed by my 
bill, more or less comprehensive, is on the statute books of 46 
States of the Union, and I think it a shame and reproach that 
nothing of the kind is on the statute books for the District of 
Columbia; that in the District of Columbia employees may be 
required by their employers to work seven days in the week the 
year round ; that people may trade and traffic and_conduct busi- 
ness on Sunday the same as on any other day; that amusements 
conducted for commereial profit, monetary gain, run openly all 
day Sunday. I think the District of Columbia should be in 
line with the 46 States in the Union which have taken a 
stand for some respectful observance of the Sabbath day, 
with some reasonable and moderate legislation upon the sub- 
ject. The Capital of our country should set an example in 
that respect to the rest of the country. At least, it should 
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not lag behind the rest of the country. That is the reason I 
introduced that bill. 

While the bill has not been acted upon by the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, I am ready at any time the com- 
mittee may wish me to do so to appear before the committee 
and make an argument in favor of the bill, and I hope some 
time during the life of this Congress the bill may receive atten- 
tion from the committee. 

In this connection I take occasion now to express my em- 
phatic disapproval of the recent action of the National Woman’s 
Party in holding a nation-wide gathering in this city and dedi- 
cating its home on the Sabbath day. Of course, it had a right 
to dedicate its home, but I think it should have selected some 
other day for that purpose. In my opinion it should not have 
used the Sabbath day for the holding of a great meeting of a 
purely secular and political nature. The two great political 
parties of this country, the Democratic dnd Republican Parties, 
when they hold their national conventions, conducted nearly 
altogether by men, for some days or a week, always adjourn 
over Sunday, and in that way show respect for the day and for 
the sentiment of the millions of Christian people of this coun- 
try. I think those in charge of the affairs and conduct of the 
National Woman’s Party are setting a poor example to the 
other women of this country when they do not show as much 
respect for the Sabbath day and for Christian sentiment as do 
those men who conduct the affairs of the Democratic and Re- 
publican Parties when they hold their great national conven- 
tions. They should certainly show as much respect for the 
Sabbath as do men. If the women who compose the National 
Woman’s Party wish to appeal to the majority of the men and 
women of the country and to accomplish something, I think they 
should observe a proper respect for public sentiment upon the 
question of Sunday observance and for the sentiments of Chris- 
tian people. I do not believe in devoting Sunday to politics. 
Six days a week for that are enough. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF CERTAIN GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. STERLING. I desire to call attention to the bill (H. R. 
11407) to amend an act entitled “An act for the retirement of 
employees in the classified civil service, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 22, 1920, which passed the House last 
Monday. As the House bill is identical with Senate bill 3488, 
which has already been reported by the Committee on Civil 
Service, in behalf of the committee I ask unanimous consent to 
report the House bill favorably, and I also ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the House bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the calendar number of the Senate bill 
to which the Senator from South Dakota refers? 

Mr. STERLING. The calendar number is 625. ‘The purpose 
of the bill is to give charwomen and taborers after serving the 
necessary time the benefits of the civil service retirement act. 
The bill is recommended by the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish the Senator from South Dakota would 
make his request a little later, so that I may have an oppor- 
tunity of reading the bill over. 

Mr. STERLING. It is a very short bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not a matter of the length or the short- 
ness of the bill, but it is what the bill really proposes to do if 
which I am interested. I have had no opportunity to read the 
bill. I may have no objection to it; I do not know; but I should 
like to read it. 

Mr. STERLING. Very well; I will let the matter go over 
for the present, in order to give the Senator from Utah an op- 
portunity to read the bill. 

Mr. STERLING subsequently said: Mr. President, before pro- 
ceeding with another paragraph in the tariff bill, I should like 
to renew the request that I made this morning for the present 
consideration of H. R. 11407, relating to putting certain 
laborers, charwomen, and so forth, under the benefits of the 
retirement law. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] this 
morning said that he would like to have some time in which to 
examine the question, 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection, if it does not lead to any 
debate. , 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think it will lead to any debate, 
If it does, I will withdraw it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it leads to any debate, I will ask that it be 
laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. Bursum in the chair}. 
The Secretary will state the title of the bill. 

The Reapine CierK. A bill (H. R. 11407) to amend an act 
entitled “An act for the retirement of employees in the classified 
civil service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: » 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, is hereby amended. by inserting 
after the seventh paragraph the following: 

“Class G shall include charwomen, laborers, and other employees 
whether classified or unclassified, who are employed on a regular annual 
basis and whose basic salary, pay, or compensation is at a rate less than 
$600 per annum. The annuity to any retired employee shall. be de- 
termined according to the method prescribed in the foregoing schedules, 
except that no annuity shall hereafter: be granted to exceed the: — 
cent nor the maximum provided. for the respeetive periods of service, 
It is provided that this class of employees shall otherwise be subject 
to the provisions of the act of May 22, 1920.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. STERLING. I move that Senate bill 3488, which is the 
same as the House bill, be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE. REPORT. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
ference report on the Post Office appropriation bill may be laid 
before the Senate. It went over on yesterday at the request 
of the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kiyo]. I have seen that 
Senator this morning and he has withdrawn his; objection to 
the report and consented that it may be considered at this time. 

Mr. POMBRENWD. I did not hear the Senator’s statement. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair could not hear the re- 
quest of the Senator. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask unanimous consent that the confer- 
ence report on the Post Office appropriation bill be now laid 
before the Senate. It was brought before the Senate on yes- 
terday and read, but the junior Senator from Utah {Mr. Kine] 
stated that he desired that it should go over until this morning 
to enable him to have time to read it. I have seen the Senator 
from Utah this morning and he states that he has no objection 
to the report. 

The VICE PRDSIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Michigan to proceed to the consideration 
of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 9859) making appropriations for the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
conference report. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that the conference re- 
port was read in full on yesterday? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Every word of it was read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

G. C, CALDWELL. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 7052) for the relief of 
G. C. Caldwell. The bill has passed the House and been unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on Claims of the Senate. I 
presume there will be no objection to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will inquire of the Senator, what is the cal- 
endar number of the bill? 

Mr. DIAL. It is Order of Business No. 733. 

Mr. SMOOT. [I shovld like to know what the bill provides. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For the information of the Senate, 
the Seeretary will read the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to G. C. Caldwell, out of an 
sums in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $132.85 


for damages to his automobile by an Army truck belonging to the Gov- 
ernment. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and’ passed. 

CIVIL WAR VETERANS AND THEIR WIDOWS ON PENSION ROLL, 

Mr. BURSUM.. Mr. President, I have a statement from the 
Bureau of Pensions which shows the number of deaths of vet- 
erans and widows of veterans of the Civil War since May, 1921. 
It appears from the statement that since May, 1921, 24,645 vet- 


Is there objection to the 


The question is on agreeing to the 


Is there objection to the present 


erans of the Civil War and 20,677 widows of Civil War veterans 
have died. I think that the statement may be of interest to 
the Senate and I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed 
in the Recor». 
‘ Mr. POMEBREND. Mr: President, in that connection, can the 
Senator state the number of old soldiers who are now on the 
pension roll? 

Mr. BURSUM. There are approximately 170,000 now on the 
roll. 

Mr. POMEPRENE. I thought there were about 200,000: 

‘Mr. BURSUM. Last year there were something over 190,000, 
but the statement shows that over 24,000 have died since that 
time and, of course, their names have been dropped from the 
roll. It also shows that more than 20,000 widows have died. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxcorp, as follows: 
DgEPanTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


Burwav Op PBNSIONS, 
Washington, May 22, 1922. 
Mr. JoHN T. RYAN, 


Vice Commander Kit Carson Post, No. 2, 
Grand Army of the Republic, 759 Seventh Street SH., 
Washington, D. OC. 

Daan MR. RYAN: Im compliance with your request for a statement 
of the number of Civil War veterans and widows dropped from the pen- 
sion rolls during the past — by reason of death, I give below a de- 
tailed statement show these losses, month by month, from May l, 
1921, te April 30, 1922, inclusive: 


Month, Soldiers. | Widows.| Total. 
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PUBLICITY FUND OF FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the unfinished business be now 
proceeded with. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was called out. of the Cham- 
ber a. little while ago at the time when I expected to. ask unani- 
mous consent to consider the resolution I offered yesterday 
afternoon. ‘The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] asked 
that it should go over until to-day so that he could look into it. 
I do not think there will be any objection to the resolution, and 
I ask unanimous consent for its present. consideration. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Connecticut is absent 
and. I have sent for him. If the Senator will withhold his. re- 
quest until the Senator from Connecticut comes in I shall yield 
to him for the purpose. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Very well. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Heririn] subsequently said: 
Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] is 
in the Chamber now, and I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution which I. send to the desk, 
with question 5 added. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Reserving the right to object, I 
ask that. it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For the information of the Senate, 
the Secretary will read the resolution. 

The AssisTaANt Secretary. Senate Resolution 302, which 
was introduced. yesterday and went over under the rule, hag 
now been modified to read as follows—— 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I have been informed of the con- 
tents of the resolution, and I have no objection, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. .I should like to hear it read, Mr. 
President. ° 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution for the information of the Senate. 

The Assistant Secretary read the resolution as modified, as 
follows: 

Whereas it has been charged on the floor of the Senate that the 
Federal Reserve Board has a publicity fund of several thousand. dollars 
which it uses, from time to time, to carry on a newspaper propaganda 
in support of the acts and polictes of the Federal Reserve Board; and 


Whereas it has been charged that a portion of said publicity fund 
has been used to induce certain newspapers to praise and defend the 
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acts and policies of said Federal Reserve Board, and to attack and con- 
Son aero, who have criticized the deflation policy of said board: 
erefore 
Resolwed, That the Federal Reserve Board be, and it is ‘hereby, Te- 
quested to furnish to the Senate, at its earliest convenience, in, wri 
all the information in its possession touching the matters specifi 
set out in the following questions: 
(1) Has the Federal rve Board a publicity fund; if so, how much 


or what amount is provided per annuum, and from what ‘source is. such 
a fund derived? 
(2) — what purpose is said fund now used, and for what purpose 
. 


it used since May 16, 1920, to Jume i, 1922? 

(3) To what person or persons and in what amounts and for what 
service performed has money been paid from said publicity fund since 
May 15, 1920, to June 1, 19229 

4) How is such fund disbursed—uwpon whose order is it paid out? 

5) What sum is expended annually for publishing the monthly bul- 
letins of said board, including salaries and other expenses connected 
with the printing of said bulletin? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I shall have no objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the resolution if the Sena- 
tor will strike out the word “ deftation” in the last line of the 
second preamble. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
then. 

The Assistant Secretary. It is proposed to strike out the 
word “deflation” before the word “policy in the last 
“ Whereas,” so that it will read: 

Who have criticized the policy of said beard. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I am unwilling that the Senate, by 
direction or indirection, shall seem to go on record as describ- 
ing the policy of the board as one of deflation. If the Senator 
will take out the word “deflation,” I shall have no objection to 
the present consideration of the resolution, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, of course I am at the mercy 
of the Senator. He can object to the consideration of the reso- 
lution. I do not suppose that modification will keep me from 
getting the information I desire; so, if the Senator demands it, 
it will have to go out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama odi- 
fies his resolution in accordance with the suggestion of the 
Senator from New York. 

The resolution, as modified, was considered by unanimous 
consent and agreed to. 

The preamble as modified was agreed to. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask that the Senate re 
turn to paragraph 318, which covers woven-wire cloth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendments to paragraph 318. 

The Reaprna Crerk. On page 61, line 7, before the words 
“per cent,” it is proposed ‘to strike out “20” ahd imsert “25”; 
on line 9, before the words “ per cent,” to strike out “30” and 
insert “40”; and in line 11, before the word “per cent,” to 
strike out “40” and insert “ 45,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Par. 318. Woven-wire cloth: Gauze, fabric, or screen, made of wire 
composed of steel, brass, copper, bronge, or any other metal or alloy, 
not specially provided for, with meshes not finer than 30 wires to the 
linear inch in warp or. filling, 25 per cent ad valorem; with meshes 
finer than 30 and not finer than wires to the linear inch in warp 
er filling, 40 per cent ad valorem ; with meshes finer than 90 wires to 
the linear inch in warp or filling, 45 per cent ad valerem. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, on behalf of the committee 
I am going to ask the Senate to disagree to the committee 
amendment in line 7, and also to the committee amendment 
in line 9, leaving the committee amendment as proposed in 
line 11. The rates under the paragraph will then be 20 per 
cent, 30 per cent, and 45 per cent, respectively. Upon a re- 
consideration of the matter the committee this morning con- 
sidered that 20 per cent was sufficient on the coarser mesh 
wire cloth and screening, that 30 per cent was sufficient duty 
upon the size with meshes not finer than 90, and that 45 per 
cent was necessary upon the finer mesh fabrics. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question ison agreeing to the 
first amendment reported by the committee on striking out 
“20” and inserting “25,” in line 7. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question now is on agreeing 
to the amendment striking out “30” and imserting “40,” in 
line 9. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing 
to the amendment in line 11, striking out “40” and insert- 
ing ‘‘ 45.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Let me see, Mr, President, how it would read 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it was my purpose to offer 
amendments to the committee amendments, but perhaps that 
will not be in order ‘now. I ask the Chair whether I may be 
permitted to offer amendments to the committee amendments? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is at liberty to move 
to reconsider the vete whereby the committee amendments were 
agreed to or to ask unanimous consent to reconsider. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In the confusion I did met realize that the 
amendments had been acied upon. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that the votes whereby the several committee amend- 
ments were agreed to may be reconsidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the votes are reconsidered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in lime 7, page 61, I wish to 
move to amend the committee amendment by striking out “25” 
and inserting “15”; in line 9-by striking out “40,” and insert- 
ing “20”; and im line 11 by striking out “45” and imserting 
“25.” I am not sure, Mr. President, that there ought to be 
this measure of differentiation; I think that a rate of 20 per 
cent flat would be probably just as fair and would accomplish 
the same purpose; but I am following the plan of the commit- 
tee of differentiating. I shall offer the three amendments to 
which I have referred making the rates 15 per cent, 20 per cent, 
and 25 per cent, respectively, as a substitute for the amendments 
offered by the committee. 

Mr. President, discussing the first amendment, I have very 
little to say except that I discover the wire cloth referred to 
here is used largely for screening to protect against insects, 
so that I presume the paragraph covers the screening used 
around the porticos of houses. Am I correct about that, I will 
ask the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The medium mesh screen is used for that 
purpese. There is still a fimer mesh that is used in paper 
making, as I understand, and for other purposes, where fine 
strainers are needed. 2 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that it is an article in common use in 
most sections of the country and in every home where the 
family is able to incur the expense of screening the house as a 
protection against flies and mosquitoes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If I may make a suggestion to the Sena- 
tor, so that we may understand not only his argument but 
also what the rate of duty is, the screens that are used against 
insects, that are used in the ordinary house, are the coarser 
product, and they come in, as the paragraph is pow amended, 
at 20 per cent. They come in under the present bill at 15 per 
cent, under the general basket clause. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish the Senator from North Dakota 
could see his way clear to let that Nuty remain where it is 
now, as I have proposed in my amendment, at 15 per cent. I 
think scientists and the medical profession are all agreed that 
the two greatest preventives of disease consist in protection 
at certain .seasons of the year from the fly and from the mos- 
quito, both of them distributors of disease in a different way, 
and diseases of a different character; so that all over the 
country the medical authorities and the sanitary authorities 
are strongly advising everybedy to sereen their houses against 
these two pernicious insects. .As I stated before, I think the 
public have come to realize the importance of protection 
against these distributors of dangerous diseases, and all over 
the country they are protecting themselves to the extent of 
their ability. 

It does seem to me, Mr. President, that an article of such 
common use, directed to such a beneficent and necessary pur- 
pose, going to the very health and lhife of the people of the 
country, ought not to be burdened with tariff duties, espe- 
cially when there seems to be no evidence given us by the 
Tariff Commission of any imperts, of any foreign imvasion of 
our markets, with reference to this particular product. 

I discover in reading the brief statement of the Tariff Com- 
mission with reference to this article that excinding woven- 
wire feneing and poultry netting—and that we are not talking 
about now—the output of woven-wire products in the United 
States in 1919 was valued at something in exeess of $4,250,000. 
The imports and exports of woven wire are not separately 
tabulated by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

In view of the fact that the committee is asking a duty 
upon this essential product, of which we produce annually 
about four and a quarter million dollars’ worth, I sheuld be 
glad if the committee has any information which it can fur- 
nish the Senate to give us an idea to what extent this product 
is being imported into this country nd to what extent it is 
being exported from this country, because, in all candor and 
sincerity, I think as a matter of humanity we ought not to 
tax this preduct unless there is a condition of fereign invasion 
that really threatens this industry. I wait for an answer. I 
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do not possess the facts, and I am asking the question simply 
for purposes of information. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, where there are so many 
things that come under a basket clause it is almost impossible 
to say just the amount of some specific article under that 
basket clause. My information is that of the finer woven wire 
there is considerable coming in—that which is used in the 
manufacture of paper and used for the other purposes which 
I have mentioned. I think there is very little, if any at all, of 
the coarser woven wire coming in; but I have here two items of 
the Reynolds report, The Senator asked if we could not re- 
duce the ad valorem down to 15 per cent upon the coarser 
woven-wire products. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is, the products that are used for 
wire netting—for the screening of houses. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. There are three different invoices 
here of wire cloth, 30 wires to the inch, imported from France. 
The foreign value was 37 cents a square foot. The landing 
charges were 2 cents. The selling price was 50 cents; and 
the selling price of the comparable domestic article was 57 
cents. Allowing 25 per cent profit to the importer, it would 
only require 18 per cent to equalize the foreign with the do- 
mestic article, whereas we give, as suggested here, 20 per cent, 
or 2 per cent ad valorem more than would be necessary under 
that identical shipment; but if it were 15 per cent it would be 
3 per cent less than would be necessary. The last item, when 
we get up to the higher—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before the Senator leaves that, the Senator 
speaks of one shipment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are three invoices in this one. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What did the three invoices amount to? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know. This is simply from the 
Reynolds report, to get something that is comparable with the 
American product; it does not state how much. I can only 
state generally that in the case of that wire fabric there is 
very little imported. I think we will all agree about that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; very little. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Probably very much more is exported 
than is imported. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘“ Comparable,” of course, means that it 
might be finer, it might be coarser, it might be of higher qual- 
ity, or it might be of lower quality. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; the comparable American article 
means the same number of wires to the inch. Therefore they 
can get exact comparability in those products. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is not identical. That is the point I was 
making. It can simply be compared. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; but it is as near as it can be made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We might make here in this country an 
article of the same character as the French article at less than 
the domestic article which sells for 57 cents. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can not say just what we could have 
made it for. I simply say that identically the same kind of 
article—that is, 30 wires to the inch—sells for 57 cents, while 
the foreign product is sold for 50 cents, and the cost on which 
we would levy the duty is 37 cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, let me ask the Senator another ques- 
tion with reference to that, and it seems to me to be a vital 
question in connection with all of these comparisons. Does 
that report provide for the same profit upon the foreign article 
that is charged by the American producer upon the American 
article? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; there are no figures whatever in the 
Reynolds report as to the cost either in the foreign country or 
in this country, or what profit is made by the manufacturer in 
this country or what profit is made by the manufacturer in the 
foreign country. All it dealt with was the wholesale price of 
the comparable article in this country and what the imported 
article is sold for in this country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now will the Senator be so kind as to state 
again what the French price was, landed here, with freight and 
insurance, without profit? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The foreign value of the one we are 
now describing, which is the average of these three invoices, 
was 37.1 cents per square foot. The landing charges were 2 
cents per square foot. The selling price of the imported article 
was 50 cents per square foot. The selling price of the com- 
parable domestic article was 57 cents. Allowing what we as- 
sume to be the usual profit of 25 per cent ad valorem to the 
importer, we would still have to add 18 per cent on the foreign 
value to bring the selling price of the foreign product up to 
the selling price of the comparable American product. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understand that 25 per 
cent was added there. The experts who have been working 


with me have advised me that the proper allowance for over- 
head and profit is 33 per cent, and all the calculations that they 
have made for me have been based upon that theory, and I 
had supposed that that was the theory that was adopted. 
If, now, we add 83 per cent profit to the foreign price, we 
would have a price equal to the American price. 

Mr. McCUMBDPR. The ad valorem, then, of course, would be 
less. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but we would not need so much ad 
valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But, Mr. President, I think we have to 


{take a profit that we consider at least reasonable; and 25 


per cent was regarded as reasonable, and, as we understood, 
the usual profit, because in that character of freight, woven 
wire, there is no breakage, there is no destruction, there is no 
loss whatever, as there would be in chinaware, and so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that if they took 33 per cent, as suggested by the experts that 
the Senator has consulted, and based the rate upon 33 per 
cent, the ad valorem would be lower. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I know that. 

Mr. SMOOT. But then the foreigner, instead of making 33 
per cent profit, could make 25 per cent, and then the ad 
valorem would be too low. 

Mr. SIMMONS, The Senator misunderstood altogether the 
point I was making. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, no. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The point I was making is that if we 
take the landing cost, which I understand is 37 cents, and add 
334 per cent instead of the 25 per cent, for profit and overhead, 
it will raise the foreign price of the product to the American 
price. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator. If we did that 
and made that difference in our ad valorem rate, then all the 
foreigner would have to do would be to drop his profit from 
334 per cent to 25 per cent, and he would have that advantage. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The point I was making is that if the 
foreign selling price is above the domestic selling price, they 
do not need any duty at all. . 

Mr. SMOOT. That is another question. I want to say to 
the Senator that there are many articles sold in this country 
on a basis of 5 per cent commission. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That may be true. 

Mr. SMOOT. For instance, take grain bags and cotton bags 
of all kinds; they never think of charging more than 5 per cent 
commission. 

Mr. SIMMONS, That is, the commission merchant? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the commission merchant. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the wholesaler has his overhead and 
his profit to add. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think I can satisfy the 
Senator from North Carolina, by a glance at the Reynolds 
report, that 25 per cent is a little above rather than below the 
average allowed for overhead and profit. On one shipment 
from France the overhead and profit figured on the landed 
cost, including the duty, was 11.6 cents. In the next shipment 
it was 11.6. There are three at that rate, one at 15 cents, two 
at 25 cents, three at 34, and three at 33.8 cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How did the Reynolds commission get the 
figures as to the profit and overhead charge? 

Mr. McCUMBER. They could get it by taking the American 
selling price, less the landing cost. Of course, the difference 
between the two would be the overhead charges, and then it is 
easy to ascertain what percentage of the original cost those 
overhead charges represent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was wondering whether, in estimating the 
overhead charges and the profits on the foreign products, they 
took the profits and overhead charges of concerns manufactur- 
ing and selling a similar domestic article? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I think not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would be the only fair way of doing it, 
I should think. 

Mr. McCUMBHER. It seems to me the only fair way of 
doing it would be to take the identical article sold here in 
the United States. If it is sold by the same one who is im- 
porting it, very well; that would show the difference. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would be true if you could ascertain 
from the importer exactly what his overhead and profit were; 
but I do not assume they went to the importers in every case 
and inquired of them what were their profits and overhead. I 
assume they had some general way of getting at it without 
calling up the importer of every particular article. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is undoubtedly true; but what the 
method is I do not know. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I will not press that any further; but the 
Senator has spoken about three invoices. He is not able to 
state what was the quantity of those invoices? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Neither at home nor abroad. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We do not know anything about what 
amount of this stuff is imported, whether enough of it is im- 
ported to affect the American price in the slightest, and 
whether the present duty is not reasonably protective. ‘The 
Senator has contended that he wanted to make a competitive 
tariff. A competitive tariff certainly does met mean a pro- 
hibitive tariff, and if the present duty is sufficient to maintain 
a competitive condition in our market in this product, it ought 
not to be increased. Of all the products in the bill this is one 
the rate on which it seems to me ought not to be inereased 
unless it is absolutely necessary to make the increase to pro- 
tect an industry in this country from a disastrous or ruinous 
eompetition from abroad. I do not care to say anything more 
about it, and I am perfectly willing that a vote shall be taken. 

Mr. MoCUMBER. Mr. President, I will just complete my 
statement about ‘these invoices. The Senator now speaks of 
my willingness to have business competitive. Certainly I would 
hope that there would be no competition along every line, to 
some extent. I shed no tears, of course, where the American 
people can produce everything in a particular line that the 
American publie desires to consume, even though there is none 
imported, provided there is a sufficient number ef manufac- 
turers in the United States to produce that healthy competition 
which we need. 

I think there will be reasonable competition in every one of 
these different schedules, Let us take this one, where we say 
that the ad valorem required to protect the American product 
would be 18 per cent. Leoking at the report, we find that the 
profits of the importer were considerable, and if there is a very 
little reduction of the profits it would leave him a very good 
margin, and he could come into the markets of the United 
States, other things being equal, on an equal footing, so far 
as the cost price is concerned, with the American manufacturer. 
But when I take the 90-mesh, which is a much finer grade, I 
find that the French price was 61.2 cents per square foot, the 
landing charges were 11 cents, the selling price in the United 
States was 99 cents, and the selling price of the comparable 
American article was $1.87. It would therefore require a duty 
of 142 per cent to equalize the prices. We have given only 45 
per cent, or less than one-third of that amount. But, taking 
it right through, I hardly think we could say there is that 
much difference in the cost of preduction at home and abroad 
or in the fair selling price at home and abroad. We have made 
due allowance for increases of foreign prices and for decreases 
of domestic prices, and acted on the assumption that in many 
instances the present selling price is imordinately high; but 
after making those allowances we still think we will need 45 
per cent to measure the difference on a fair competitive basis. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if you would allow the Ameri- 
can manufacturer of these wires, both coarse and fine, only 25 
per cent to cover the overhead and profits, I imagine you would 
not find much difference between the American price and the 
foreign price. The Senator says the selling price is one dollar 
and eighty some cents. The Senator dees net know, and I do 
net knew, how much of that ‘is profit and overhead. He has 
allowed the foreigner only 25 per cent for prefit and overhead. 
He has no information whatever as to what the American pro- 
ducer and seller in the domestic market allows himself for 
overhead and for profit, 

We do know that it is a general impression, which I think 
is amply justified, that the production of wire in this country 
is controlled by combinations and understandings, and that the 
prices are fixed, not by the law of supply and demand, not by 
the law of competition, because there is practically no com- 
petition in price except such as may grow out of foreign im- 
portations. 

One thing is very clear to my mind. If this bill establishing 
highly protective and almost prohibitive duties is passed, and 
it shall result in the further monopolization of the industries 
of this country, as I believe it will, followed by the result that 
there will be no restraint whatsoever of competition in the 
fixing of prices within the prescribed limits of the duty, as 
soon as the people have an opportunity, I think they will ex- 
press their protest. In other words, I mean to say to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, and I am saying it in all candor, the 
protective principle can not obtain in this country for any 
great length of time if there is not competition in the domestic 
market. 

If.this bill has the effect, as I believe it will, of further ad- 
vancing the combinations ef industries which now exist, and 
which, with reference to probably 75 per cent of the American 


products of this country, have already resulted in a suppression 
of demestic competition, and the American people see that they 
have fallen upon a time when there is no competition on the 
part of the protected industries of the country, and that they 
have no protection whatseever against their avarice and their 
greed, I think the American people will see that such a system 
as that, a system which lends itself to that ‘end and that result, 
can not and ought not to be tolerated by a free people. If the 
imposition of these duties contributes to that end, then the legis- 
lation which we are considering to-day, and which we shall 
probably enact, will aid these violators of the law, these peeple 
who have trodden upon that fundamental principle of com- 
petition, whe have ‘stifled all competition, who have 

the operation of the law of supply and demand im disregard of 
the law of the land. I think the peeple of the country will say 
that we ought not, by legislation, to make this conspiracy 
against the people more effective and more conpplete than it 
now is. 

I have nothing further to say, Mr. President, and I am ready 
for a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is not informed what 
the vete is to be on. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I announced that I would offer an amend- 
ment to substitute 15 per cent for the-preposed amendment of 
the committee, on line 7, page 61, paragraph 318. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the vote already 
taken will be considered as not having been taken. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought that had already been done. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. It is now done. The Senator from 
North Carolina offers an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, which will be stated. 

The Assistant SroreTary. On page 61, line 7, the Senator 
frem North Carolina proposes te amend the committee amend- 
ment by striking out “25” and inserting in lieu thereof “15.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate disagree to the com- 
mittee, aniendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On the same page, in line 9, I move to sub- 
stitute 20 per eent for the 40 per cent proposed by the com- 
Inittee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote already 
taken will be considered as not having been taken, and the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Carolina will be 
stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 61, line , the Senator 
from North Carolina proposes to amend the committee amend- 
ment by striking eut “40” and inserting in lieu thereef “20.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate disagree to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In line 11, on the same page, and in the same 
paragraph, I move to amend the committee amendment by strik- 
ing out “45” and inserting in lieu thereof “25.” 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection the vote pre- 
viously taken will be considered as not having been taken and 
the amendment offered by the Senator from North Carolina will 
be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SecrETARY. On page 61, in line 11, the Senator 
from North Carolina proposes to amend the committee amend- 
ment by striking out “45” and inserting in lieu thereof “25.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I now ask that we turn to page 78, para- 
graph 302. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment in that para- 
graph will be stated. ‘ 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 78, paragraph 362, the 
committee proposes to strike out the word “ Files,” in line 1, 
and to insert: 

So-called pouien or Swiss pattern files, and riffler, needle, esea 
meat, and die-sinker files, less than 6 fiw od in length, 50 per cent ad 
valorem ; all other files. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeimg to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate disagree to the 
committee amendment, se that it will leave the first part of the 
paragraph exactly as written by the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the comumittee. 

Mr. SEMMONS. iI wish to ask the Senator frem North 
Dakota if he proposes to strike out in line 4 the words “ floats 
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of all cuts and kinds” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“floats, of whatever cut or kind” ? In other words, does he 
propose to disagree to both the Senate amendments in that 
paragraph and leave only the House text? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to strike out all of the Senate 
amendment from line 1 down to and including the words 
“other files,” in line 4. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The balance of the amendment the Senator 
desires to remain? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the parliamentary situation 
would be that if that is done it would not be in order at the 
present time to offer any amendment to the paragraph except 
as to the words in line 4 which I have just read, because the 
Senate committee has receded from all its amendments except 
that one. I have no objection to a vote on the first amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Assistant SecreTARY. The next amendment of the com- 
mittee is on page 78, line 4, where the committee proposes to 
strike out the words “ floats of all cuts and kinds” and insert 
in lieu thereof “ floats, of whatever cut or kind,” so as to read: 

Files, file blanks, rasps, and floats, of whatever cut or kind, 24 inches 
in length and under, 25 cents per dozen. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant SEcRETARY. The next amendment of the com- 
mittee is on page 78, line 12, in paragraph 363, where the com- 
— proposes to strike out “40” and insert “50,” so as to 
read: 

Par. 363. Sword blades, and swords and side arms, irrespective of 
quality or use, solely or in part of metal, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. I move to strike out “50” 
and insert “30.” I would be glad if the Senator from North 
Dakota would give us some reason why he proposes to increase 
the House rate, which is 10 points higher than the present 
law, from 40 to 50 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is for revenue entirely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Utah says it is for 
revenue entirely. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was about to make the same remark, 
but as the Senator from Utah has already made it it is un- 
necessary for me to repeat it. I simply wish to say in con- 
nection with the item that the present rate is 30 per cent ad 
valorem, a rate for revenue only. We need a little more 
money than we needed in 1913. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was going to close the matter by saying 
if it is for revenue entirely, and I suppose it must be because 
the imports would not seem to justify it for any other 
reason 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are not many imports. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall certainly make no objection, but 
I do not see how the Senator expects to get very much revenue 
out of it, in view of the fact that the importations in 1918 
seem to have been only $737; in 1920, $8,000; and for nine 
months of 1921 only $30,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. That represents a good many daggers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I imagine there is not going to be any very 
great increase in the importation of swords and sword blades 
into this country; at least I devoutly hope so. I hope the 
sword is going out of use in this country to a very large ex- 
tent, and with the present importations only $20,000, with a 
diminishing use, I do not think very much revenue will be 
derived from that source. However, I make no objection. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not look for very much revenue, but 
there were $20,543 worth imported in the nine months of 1921. 
So the other rate would give us about $6,500, and if we have a 
50 per cent duty we would get at least $12,500 from that little 
item; and we have to pick up these little items of revenue 
wherever we can. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I am very much afraid the Senator from 
North Dakota and his committee have not much confidence in 
the pacific intentions of this country. They do not rely very 
much upon our hope that world conditions may dispense with 
the use of the sword to a very great extent, if not altogether. 

Mr. SMOOT. Wherever there is a person in the United 
States who wants a foreign dagger, and nothing else but a for- 
eign dagger will do, lam willing that he shall pay the 50 per 
cent, and that we shall take that amount from him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This paragraph says nothing about daggers. 

Mr. SMOOT. It covers daggers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It says side arms. Of course, if a dagger 
is a side arm in the Senator’s part of the country, then it is 


all right; but they do not use the dagger down in my part of 
the country as a side arm, 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘They use it in their boots, and when taken 
from there it is from the side of the leg. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. Let us vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina withdraw his amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. SIMMONS, Yes; I withdraw it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 78, line 
15, to strike out “20” and insert “25,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

Par. 864. Muzzle-loading muskets, shotguns, rifles, and parts thereof, 
25 per cent ad valorenr. 

Mr. SIMMONS.. Mr. President, many of these articles are 
still in use in this country, notwithstanding peace, and will con- 
tinue to be in use, especially with the farmer who lives in re- 
mote sections, isolated, without close neighbors. He generally 
desires some sort of weapon in the house as a matter of pro- 
tection. Then there are other uses for the items covered by | 
this paragraph. I would like to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota why he wishes to increase the House rate, which is 
5 points higher than the present rate, to 25 per cent? 

There seem to be no importations of this article to speak of. 
In 1918 there were only $821 worth of imports; in 1919 there 
were only $1,214 worth; and during the first nine months of the 
present year there were $3,691 worth. Is this rate also imposed 
as a revenue duty, I will ask the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is. I will say, however, that we get 
very little revenue from it, for muzzle-loading shotguns and 
rifles have practically gone out of use. I do not suppose there 
will be any great amount of them imported, but there has al- 
ways been a little duty imposed upon them. There is a 15 
per cent ad valorem duty now imposed upon these articles, and 
the other House imposed 20 per cent on the American valuation. 
So the committee thought they could bear a duty of 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not propose to increase the 
duty for the purposes of protection? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I do not think these articles are now 
made at all in the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 78, paragraph 365, line 16, after the words “single bar- 
reled,” to strike out the word “ sporting.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I beg pardon of the Chair, 
but I wish to state to the Chair that the Senator who was to 
look after these items is not now in the Chamber. I am now 
for the first time having an opportunity to examine the amend- 
ments, and I hope the Chair will not put the question on the 
amendment before I can examine it. However, I have no ob- 
jection to the amendment. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 78, paragraph 365, line 22, before the words “ per cen- 
tum,” to strike out the numerals “35” and to insert in lieu 
thereof the numerals “ 45,” so as to read: 

Par. 865. Double or single barreled breech-loading and repeating shot- 
guns, rifles, and combination shotguns and rifles, valued at not more 
than $5 each, $1.50 each; valued at more than $5 and not more than 

10 each, $4 each ; valued at more than $10 and not more than $25 each, 
6 each; valued at more than $25 each, $10 each; and in addition 
thereto, on all of the foregoing, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should be glad if the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota would advise me as to whether or not 
this rate is proposed as a revenue duty? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think, Mr. President, I may say that 
the duty is imposed almost exclusively for revenue purposes. 
It may amount to protection in some instances, but it is not 
high enough for protection according to the report of the Rey- 
nolds Commission. If the Senator from North Carolina de- 
sires, I can give what the specific duties would amount to re- 
duced to ad valorem duties. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was wondering whether the duties were 
imposed for additional protection or for revenue. It seems to 
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me that the imports would not justify any increase in duty, 
and that the duty would yield but very little revenue, I do 
not think the increase can be justified upon the ground of pro- 
tection. I notice, Mr. President, that the domestic production 
of these articles in 1914 amounted to ten and a half million 
dollars. 

Practically the entire industry is located in Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, and New York. 

Imports in general have decreased since 1902, at which time they 
reached a maximum. 

For the first nine months of 1921, of double-barreled and 
combination shotguns and rifles the imports amounted to 
$58,376; of single-barreled guns the importations amounted to 
$39,719; of all other parts of guns, pistols, or rifles, and fittings 
for stocks, and so forth, the imports amounted to $9,884; of 
barrels for sporting breech-loading shotguns and rifles, further 
advanced in manufacture’ than rough-bored only, the imports 
amounted to but $9. In the next item, stocks for sporting 
breech-loading shotguns and rifles, wholly or partly manufac- 
tured, the importations amounted to but $30. 

Putting the imports all together they did not amount to quite 
$100,000 of all these various items I have enumerated, includ- 
ing double-barreled and singled-barreled shotguns. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SIMMONS, I shall yield in a moment. I repeat that 
putting double and single barreled breech-loading and repeating 
shotguns, rifles, and combination shotguns and rifles, and so 
forth, all together, the importations were not $100,000 during 
the last nine months of 1921, as against a domestic production 
as far back as 1914—and that is the last year for which the 
figures are given—of $10,500,000. Certainly that situation does 
not call for the enormous increase in these rates over the pres- 
ent law and over the House rates. I now yield to the Senator 
from Ohio, 

Mr, POMERENDE. Mr. President, in examining this bill, so 
far as it relates to the duties on guns, and rifles, and shells, and 
explosives, this thought has occurred to me: I do not know 
what ought to be done, but it seems to me there is an utter in- 
consistency between this legislation and the internal revenue 
law. Under the revenue bill we adopted, us I now recall, an 
excise tax of 10 per cent on cartridges, and so forth, because it 
was desired to discourage their manufacture in this country. 
This bill imposes a tariff duty on cartridges, and so forth, for 
the purpose of encouraging their manufacture, and now it is 
proposed to impose a tariff on guns, rifles, and so forth, evi- 
dently for the purpose of protecting that industry, although there 
has been placed an excise duty upon cartridges which are used 
in such guns. It seems to me that we have been rather incon- 
sistent in treating this subject. I am not prepared to say what 
should be done, but the thought has occurred to me that either 
we did not pursue a very wise policy in connection with the 
revenue bill or we are not pursuing a very wise policy in con- 
nection with the pending bill, for certainly both of them can not 
be right. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator is entirely cor- 
rect with reference to the action in the matter of the imposition 
of a direct tax. Articles of this character, which are not sup- 
posed to be absolute necessaries and which are indulged in by 
people who are able to buy them, were considered as proper 
subjects for internal taxation. I do not know that the Senator 
is quite right in saying that the object was to discourage their 
manufacture, but they were recognized as articles not absolutely 
necessary to the national life. But, Mr. President, why should 
we increase the present rate of 35 per cent—that is a pretty 
steep rate—as provided in the present law. That rate has prac- 
tically kept out of this market the firearms referred to, for un- 
der it we did not import $100,000 worth, although there was an 
annual domestic consumption of something over $10,000,000 
worth, 

There seems to be no reason for the increased rate from the 
protective tariff standpoint; the articles receive now all the 
protection which is needed. Of course, if it is desired to pro- 
hibit them, that is another question ; and if it is desired to give 
the manufacturers of these articles an opportunity further to 
raise their prices without danger of foreign competition, that 
is likewise another question ; but if the proposed rate is purely 
for the purposes of protecting them against an unreasonable 
4nvasion of this market which would upset the general prin- 
ciple of fair competition, I can not see any justification for 
raising the present duty from 35 per cent to 45 per cent. How- 
ever, I do not wish to consume the time of the Senate in discus- 
sion. I am willing to take a vote. I wish, however, to offer 
an amendment to the 35 per cent item. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I merely wish to place 
some facts in the Recogp which it may be desirable to have 
when we come to consider the matter in conference. I call 
attention to the fact that this is a duty for revenue. The ar- 
ticles referred to are luxuries, being high-priced foreign rifles 
and guns imported into this country at an immense profit. 

The Senator from North Carolina was mistaken, if I under- 
stood him correctly, when he said that under the present reve- 
nue law we imposed a tax of 100 per cent on this kind of 
articles. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not mean the present revenue law, but 
I think we did in the former law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The revenue tax in the present revenue 
law is only 10 per cent on those articles, but on dirks and arms 
of that kind which we wanted to legislate out of existence as 
much as possible a tax of 100 per cent was imposed. 

I wish to refer to an importation of sporting rifles. There is 
listed in the publication before me a rifle that costs abroad 
$13.32. It is sold in this country for $60. A similar American 
article is sold for $60.72, It would require 232 per cent to 
equalize the two. The importer of the foreign article makes 
184 per cent on his selling price, and in view of that fact we 
felt that it would not be a great hardship upon him to compel 
him to pay the Government of the United States 45 per cent 
duty. 

The next item is a rifle that costs $28.60 abroad; the im- 
porter sells it for $74. It would require a duty of 62 per cent 
to equalize the two, The importer makes a profit of 83 per 
cent, and if he sells it at the same price he could still pay the 
45 per cent ad valorem duty and make a very handsome profit. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
ask him a question? He was reading about what sort of a 
rifle? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. The sporting rifles and_ breech-loading 
shotguns. We have already passed those of inferior value. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator tells us about 
the remarkable profits that the importers made on importing 
those guns into this country. If that is true, if they can make 
such profits in this market on their foreign-made guns, I am at 
a loss to understand why they do not send them over here and 
why we do not have more of them on the market. I discover 
from the Tariff Commission that in nine months of 1921 of 
these sporting guns, so called, there were brought in $4 worth, 
and in 1921 of stocks for sporting breech-loading shotguns and 
rifles $30 worth. I am a little amazed, if there are any such 
profits as those in exporting these guns to this country, that 
they should only bring in during nige months of the last year 
$4 worth of one, which would hardly pay for a gun—— 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, is not the Senator reading 
from importations of stoeks? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am reading from the statistics as to bar- 
rels for sporting breech-loading shotguns and rifles further ad- 
vanced in manufacture than rough-bored only. Those are the 
barrels of these fine shotguns, and the other section that I read 
from was stecks.. One is the barrels and the other is stocks for 
sporting breech-loading shotguns and rifles wholly or partly 
manufactured. I suppose they assemble those barrels and their 
stocks after they get here; but that seems to be the importation 
during those nine months—taking them both together, $34 
worth. 

Mr. McLEAN. ‘There are some importations, as the Senator 
knows, of these high-grade guns. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the point is, if the figures that the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota has given us as to profits are correct— 
I do not know how much it was; over 100 per cent profit—I am 
utterly amazed that there have not been greater importations. 
He says those figures are taken from the Reynolds report. The 
Reynolds report was made as of August, 1921; and I am utterly 
amazed that more of these articles have not come in under those 
circumstances. ? 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator will note that in nine months of 
1921 there were imported $58,000 worth of double-barreled and 
combination shotguns and rifles. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We are talking now about these sporting 
articles. The Senator has given the profits on these sporting 
articles. The Senator is now talking about the common double- 
barreled and combination shotgun and rifle. 

‘ Mr. McLEAN. Of course, the shotguns are sporting imple- 
ments. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Suppose we say there is $58,000 worth of 
them, then. 

Mr. McLEAN. I should like to explain the matter to the 
Senator, if he will permit me. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will. 
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Mr. McLEAN. The Senator knows that ‘there are made 
abread by certain makers shetguns that command enormous 
prices. If you want a Scott gun made in England you will 
have te pay anywhere from $300 te $1,000 for it; and that is 
tree with regard to the Francette gun, which is made im France. 
There are not many importations, but they are very high- 
priced guns. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do we make that kind of gun over here? 

Mr. McLEAN. We make a gun as good. We make very 
high-priced guns, and they are probably as good; but there 
are certain gentlemen who will not ‘use anything but a Scott 
gun or a Francotte gun—it does not make any difference what 
ft costs. I am somewhat familiar with this article and its 
use, and I know that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the Senator wants to impose a tax of 
45 per cent because there are a few people in this country who 
are able to pay any price that may be exacted for ‘a thing they 
want to buy—a gun made over there that is so far ‘superior to 
anything that we produce over here, or they fancy it is so far 
superior, that they will pay a fancy price for it. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Oh, they ‘are expensively engraved; they are 
inlaid with gold in some instances. The profit on them is any- 
where from 200 to 300 per ‘cent, and #t seems to me the Govern- 
ment may as well get ‘a Tittle revenue from them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say frankly to the Senator—and 
I am trying to speak frankly to-day—that when we have a 
domestic production and a domestic consumption of $10,500,000 
of these products in one year, and there are imported only 
about $100,000 worth of them; when the Senator stands up 
here and undertakes to justify that tax upon the ground that 
some gentlemen of wealth, who do not care about price when 
they find an articte that strikes their fancy, fancying some par- 
ticular brand or type of these firearms that are made abroad, 
pay these exorbitant prices for it; and then when the Senator 
undertakes to compare those prices with the price of the thing 
that is made in this country and which is taxed, I think in all 
candor that we are trifling, absolutely trifling, with a serious 
matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question ts on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in the Morning Herald there 
appeared in quite large type—and the same article, I think, 
was carried in many of the other papers—the following article: 


QUOTING PRESIDENT BRINGS OUSTER THREAT TO SCRIBES——W HITE HOUSE 
RESENTS ALLEGED VIOLATION OF CORRESPONDENTS’ CODE ‘OF ETHICS. 


One more ‘violation of the code of ethics ek ‘petween President 
ndents in the 


Harding and newspaper 
will result im cancellation of 
the White House. 

I suppese whoever said it spoke with authority. 


It is an ~~ % ~ lew that the Reins eee quoted on any | 
subject discussed these con elsewhere except in a set | 
Soa address, =, copies of which are > distributed in advance, or in a | 
stat handed out at the White House. 


Prifoulon owing the conference last Friday — ome mewspapers are 
said to have the President direct on remarks reganding attacks | | 
on Attorney aan Eeneherty. which resulted in considerable em- 


barrassment 
It was made plain aber a anata violation b; 
would be sufficient to cause a discontinuance 
The matter will be taken up with Secretary Christian by the White | 
House Correspondents’ Association, looking to disciplinary action on | 
correspondents, 


the offending 


Mr. President, we recall having read in the papers some days { 
ago—which was discussed, fellowing that, by the senior Senator | 
from Kentucky [Mr. Srawcey]—the tirade of the President | 
against the action of certain newspapers of the country in print- 
ing news. 

I have always thought that the function of the newspapers | 
was to print the news, but it seems that the news which has 
been printed since the 4th of March Teast year has not always 
met the approval of the President, or been wéeleome at the 
White House, and this unwelcome news, this displeasing news, 
I might say, from Republican papers, independent papers, and 
Democratic papers, has caused the President’s ire to be roused, 
and the other day #t broke out in full force. 

I shall mot refer to that article more ‘than to say this, that 
it would seem to be perfectly natural that the President should 
become angry at the news that has come from Pennsylvania, 
from Indiama, and more recently from Iowa, because we al 
realize how disappointing ee have been the results of the 
recent primary in , when Gifford Pinchot, the 
alleged progressive, the ewnne "friend of Roosevelt, walleped 
the old guard, the standpat machine of that State, although it 
took a good deal of money to do it, and although I have no doubt 
the machine spent considerably mone money ‘than Pinchot’s - 
en spent. Money was quite lavishly used in that cam- 
paign, 


seniweekly conferences 
it was said yesterday at 


IT have no doubt that the ne 


him fatihfully here wpon the floor of the Senate, and in his 
campaign for ‘the Presidency two years ago as his ‘chief lieu- 
tenant, helping to elect the ticket, is deteated at the hands of 
another alleged Progressive, Mr. Beveridge, was certainly -dis- 
appointing news. 

But day before yesterday in Iowa something ‘happened which 
the most optimistic friends of the successful candidate did not 
believe was possible. There was Mr. Brookhart, running on an 
ant ticket, denouncing much of the legislation 
that had been championed by this administration, criticizing 
the seating of Senater Nm=warrry by the majority some weeks 
ago, going so far in his campaign «peeches, as I have vead from 
the press of Iowa and elsewhere, as to say that when he got here 
he would be in favor now of unseating ‘the junior Senator from 
Michigan. That was one of the main issues in that campaign. 
But every progressive principle was advocated by Mr. Brook- 
hart in ‘his campaign for the senatorial nomination in Lowa. 

The results of it are ‘more important when we realize the 
character of men who opposed Mr. Brookhart im ‘that grimary. 
I know two of those candidates personally. I served with Me. 
Pickett for ‘twe years in the House of Representatives. He is a 
very able and charming gentleman, one of the most eloquent 
men I have ever heard. I understand that he, as a candidate 
in ithe primary, was willing to imdorse ‘all that this administra- 
tion had done, and was the administration candidate. He ran 
third. There was a Mr. Therne, an expert on railroad trans- 
portation. He bad been im the Interstate Commerce Comniis- 
sion work, and strongly upheld what was known as the Esch- 
Cummins raiiroad bill. I did net knew him personally, but Mr. 
Thorne bears a reputation ef being a very able man. 

‘Oongressman Swuer I knew. I served with him in the House 
of Representatives. He was a forward-looking man, a splendid 
gentleman, and when we realized that those three candidates, 
and two others, went down in an overwhelming defeat at the 
hands of Brookhart, the antiadministration candidate, the anti- 
Newberry candidate, against the old guard and the machine 
peliticians, the result of that primary is important, and will so 
be interpreted throughout the country. Tt shows how the oH 
guard are constantly being rebuked—vour tactics bere con- 
stantly being repudiated. 

So, Mr. President, it fs litthe wonder that ‘this news which is 
weekly floating in the night of every election held in every 
State in the Union these days as it comes to the White Honse 
is mmwelcome, disconcerting, distasteful, and enough to arouse 
the ire and anger of the President of the United ‘States. 

I sympathize with him to some extent, therefore, in the 
predicament in which he was placed, although ‘his taking the 
defeat of his friends and the friemds of the admimistration out 
upon the metropolitan press of the country and the mewspaper 
| correspondents at the White House was quite unprecedented— 


| something no other President has ever done, Aye, ‘inexcusable 


and unjustifiable. I imagine that if President Harding had 
| said all the things that were in his mind when he got the 
returns from Pennsylvania and the returns from Tndiana ‘and 
| the returns from Iowa his utterances would have been wnpr nt- 
able; they would have burned the very paper upon which they 
were printed. The correspondents as well as the newspapers 
printing them might have been convicted of 1¥belous matter. 

It is the policy now, it seems—it is the settled plan—of the 
majority in this Chamber and at the other end of the Capitol 
to seek to distract the attention of the American people from 
the real issues and try to lead them off on some irrelevant 
question. The very distinguished and elequent Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Warson] on day before yesterday delivered a 
speech in the Senate, following in the tracks of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Finance Committee [Mr. McCumber], 
in their mad tirade against the metropolitan press of the 
country. They say the press is against this tariff bill. I am 
not quoting precisely the words of the Senator from North 
Daketa, but he gave the impression that the reason the press 
was opposing this tariff bill was because they were selfish. I 
have a high respect for the press ef the country; and when 
executive domination attempts bo clag the news channels and 
thwart the high purpese of the metrepolitan press to give the 
news ‘to the people, then there will be a revolt throughout the 
country against such a policy. 

The Senator from North Carolima and other Senators have, 
day hy day, incorporated in ‘the Recorp editorials from the Jead- 
ing Republican papers of this country Genouncing this tariff bill 
in stronger language, I might say, than that employed by even 
the Democratic press of the country; and I know of no inde- 
pendent paper, no progressive paper, in this country that has 
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indorsed the tariff bill up to this good hour. You can not 
expect your friends, even the Republican press, to indorse such 
a policy of extortion, favoritism, and. robbery as is written in 
this bill and attempted to be passed by you. They are sound- 
ing the warning; and you had better surrender—temporarily, 
at least—your political arrogance and change your policy. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr, President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Has the Senator from Mississippi 
seen the article on the first page of the Baltimore Sun of to- 
day, headed “Tariff on wool may add burden of $310,000,000 
to our people” ? 

Mr. HARRISON. I have not seen it, but I have no doubt 
that that is exactly what this majority. would do. They prom- 
ised to reduce the high cost of living, but instead of doing 
that they add greater taxes and heavier burdens upon the con- 
sumers of this country. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia... This is a wonderful article. Ap- 
parently the facts are authentic; and we can now understand 
why the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] has been almost 
frantic in wanting more value put into his flocks of sheep. 
According to this article, he would be a participant in $310,- 
000,000 additional taxes on the American people. 

Mr. HARRISON, The Senator from Idaho can hear nothing 
but the bleating of the sheep out West. The attacks against 
the Republican press of the country are merely to distract public 
attention from the real issues involved in this tariff discussion, 
and the utterances of the President against the newspaper cor- 
respondents is a part of the plan. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FrenincHuysen in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr, NORRIS. I came in after the Senator had started, and 
it may be that I am asking him about something he explained 
before I came in. I wanted to ask the Senator if he is com- 
plaining of the announcement appearing in the press that the 
President had announced that some newspaper man who liad 
published a truthful account of what had occurred in the White 
House would be denied admission if he repeated such an un- 
grateful act? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I was observing on the article which 
appeared in the paper this morning. 

We recall that when the disarmament conference was in ses- 
sion in Washington, and the four-power pact was being consid- 
ered, and the mainland of Japan was included in the proposi- 
tion, the correspondents at the White House on that occasion 
asked the President about tl.» matter in one of their formal 
conferences, conferences held according to a custom which has 
been adhered to without exception by all other Presidents so 
far as history shows. The President one day said that the pact 
did not include the mainland of Japan, and thereupon some of 
the representatives of America at the disarmament conference 
went up to see the President and told him he had made a mis- 
take, that he was wrong. The President and those representa- 
tives got their wires crossed, and it put the President in a hole, 
or somebody got.in a hole. Then the practice or plan of allow- 
ing the newspaper representatives in the White House confer- 
ences to propound questions to the President extemporaneously, 
so to speak, was discontinued. I take it it was not because of 
any admission or assumption that the President was unable— 
he possessing quickness of mind and magnificent ability—to 
answer the questions which might be propounded in these con- 
ferences; but the plan was changed, and after that the repre- 
sentatives of the press—men whom he had known for years, 
reliable men, men of reputation, straight, honest, trustworthy— 
were told, “ Now, you must not ask these questions any more 
in the old way. We are going to change the custom, and you 
must write out your questions upon a slip and submit them to 
the President first; he will look over them, and if they are 
easy to answer you will be permitted to ask the questions and 
get answers. If they are not easy to answer, and the President 
is unable to answer them, then you will get no answers to those 
particular questions.” . 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s 
attention to the headline of this article on the first page of 
the Baltimore Sun of to-day: 

Tariff on wool may add burden of $310,000,000. 

Notorious “ Schedule K"’ of Payne-Aldrich fame ip new guise. 
as President ur its repeal. W 
ure at trust’s behest. 

In other words, here is a specific charge that the Wool Trust 
came here and dictated to the committees of both Houses. 


Taft 
ritten into Fordney-McCumber meas- 
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Mr. HARRISON. Yes; they have just changed the letter 
“K” in order to fool somebody, to deceive them. They knew 
that “Schedule K” had been denounced too often and was too 
notorious so they changed the name, but made its meaning 
worse. Hypocrisy is written in every line and in every syllable 
of this tariff bill. It seems that deception is the present order 
of the day from a senatorial Republican viewpoint. 

Not only are they trying to distract public attention by abus- 
ing the Republican and the independent press of the country, 
threatening to oust the correspondents from the White House, 
but the distinguished Senator from Indiana day before yester- 
day brought the ambassador from Great Britain into the dis- 
cussion by saying he is over here playing a part in this domestic 
question. He further said in that speech that if George Harvey, 
our ambassador to Great Britain, had made in London the 
statement that Geddes, the ambassador from Great Britain, 
made here, the President would immediately recall George 
Harvey. 

Mr. President, that very clearly demonstrates what a strangle- 
hold materialism has on this administration and what a grasp 
big business has upon the White House. I have not read the 
speech of Sir Auckland Geddes, but I have a stenographic copy 
of it which I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in the 
REcorp at the close of my remarks. It will speak for itself. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is speaking of George Harvey, 
our ambassador, being recalled. Did the Senator notice in the 
morning newspapers that he is guilty of an offense which ought 
to bring about his recall? It is boldly announced in the press 
dispatches that he has said he is going to wear long pants at 
social functions hereafter. That is in the papers this morning. 
What does the Senator think about recalling him for such an 
offense as that against the dignity of the King of England? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I think if the administra- 
tion had desired to recall George Harvey they had a good oppor- 
tunity to recall him some time ago. The statement of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana that if George Harvey had made the speech 
at London that Geddes made here President Harding,would have 
recalled him immediately, causes me to believe that the adminis- 
tration looks to the almighty dollar above patriotism, above 
principle, and above everything that should be held dear and 
loved by a great people, namely, the cause for wiich we go to 
war and the services and glory of our heroes. When George 
Harvey, in his speech in London sqme time ago, made the state- 
ment that our boys fought “inorder to save their own skin” 
and “were afraid not to fight,” then it was that President 
Harding would have been justified, and the American people 
would have indorsed it, if he had cabled immediately his recall. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, has it ever occurred 
to the Senator from Mississippi that George Harvey was ap- 
pointed minister to the Court of St. James and sent out of the 
eountry to stop him from writing against such things as the 
League of Nations and the four-power pact? 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not surprised. I think they sent him 
over there because they were afraid of him here. They would 
rather have him there and believed him to be less dangerous 
in London than he would be here as a friend of the White 
House; that he would do them less harm there than he could do 
if kept here. 

The whole policy of the White House and of the majority in 
the Senate seems to be to distract the attention of the country 
to side issues, so that public opinion will not consider the main 
issue involved here. The people will know that every Senator 
on the other side of the Chamber promised in the last cam- 
paign to reduce the high cost of living, and they will know that 
you have betrayed them, making no effort to carry out that 
promise, but, on the contrary, making every effort to increase 
those costs and add to their already stooped shoulders heavier 
and greater burdens, 


APPENDIX. 
Tat Key To WorRLpD Recovery. 


{Address before Chicago Association of Credit Men by Sir Auckland 
Campbell Geddes, British ambassador to the United States.] 


The evils from which the world suffers at the present moment are 
more economic even than they are political. Much of the political 
unrest which we see in different parts of the world is based, beyond 
a shadow of question, upon the economic position in which the various 
eountries find themselves. If there is one thing which the Great War 
has taught, I believe, it is that we are interlocked economically, 
nation to nation, in such a way that no nation can prosper unless 
others prosper, too; that no nation can suffer from economic disturb- 
ance without all other nations throughout the world suffering in 
greater or in less degree, and I believe that all responsible statesmen 
in all countries at the present time are honestly doing the very best 





that in them lies to restore the economic foundations of werld pros- 
perity. But of all the nations of the world there are no two so 
closely interlocked by ties of trade, by ties of commerce and finance, 
as your — — es es at 

e ures © a erlocking are extraordinari) and 
suggestive. In the year 1920 your fore trade touched the nigheat 
peak that so far it bas ever reached. Its volume in that year was 
no less than the astounding figure of and one- dillions 
of dollars—ex eight and one-quarter billions, imports five and 
one-quarter billions of dollars. But your most favorable trade balance 
was not in that year but the be before, when it touched the really 
extraordinary. figure of §$4,000,000,000. The —_— trade of this 
country is therefore of great, of vast interest to all the citizens of 


the United States. 

Now, the interlocking of your epee wre ours is extraordinarily 
clese. Even before the war, in 1913, no than 40 per cent of your 
total foreign trade was with the British ire, and t amount rese 
in importance during the aon of war, and rose in its percen 
eo that now, according to the latest trade returns, your foreign trade 
-. —— as . eer per —_ of it = concerned, yr on with ao 

rit P das to your r n trade, ahing tak: apes 
from the rest of your foreign trade, a6 per cent the figure 
which goes to the British territories in Europe. Taking the Americas 
as a whole, no less than 62 per cent of your foreign trade ts with 
British territories in ca, 

Those are astounding figures. I quote them merely to make this 
point clear: That your foreign trade and the pro ity that comes 
from it are largely a 7 the cote st British Dmpire 
to buy your goods and to pay for them in dollars in America, 

A great change in the last eight years has come over the position of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland with regard to their 
capacity to pay im doMers for the goods which they take from this 
country—a change that is se profownd that it must have a great 
a = the future upon the ceurse ef trade between your country 
and mine. 

You all know that during the early years of the war the British 
Government took over frem the British citizens who had inyestments 
in this country these investments and sold large quantities of them 
to provide dollar credits to pay for the munitions, the food, and the 
raw materials required fer t rosecution of the war. As a result, 
these investments passed into the hands of American citizens. The 
interest on them, no longer accruing to British subjects, no longer 
en credits to pay in great part for your exports to the British 

e. 

Amother large part of the British purchases in this country was 

poe for through credits established on account of services rendered 
y the British mercantile marine, by British insurance companies, by 
education given in Britain, and in other less important ways. There 
is a great change, again as a result of the war, now taking place in 
connection with the rendering of these services. io in your own 
interest, are building up a i mercantile marine. It is, of course, 
yeur right to do se; but let us remember that, when it comes to the 
question of the balance of trade between the countries that means 
that there will be diminished credits—<dollar credits—for the British 
to purchase Your goods with in this country. 

‘here remains the question of British goeds coming to this country 
to balance the purchases of American goods made here. As you are 
aware, there is a high tariff that acis as a barrier against goods that 
would be sent to this country. 

We are therefore as two nations—each in its own interest vitally 
concerned with this international trade—faced by a situation pro- 
foundly modified from that to which we had grown accustomed. 

Moreover, Britain, as a result of (a) the collapse of Russia, (b) the 
destruction of Germany, (c) the present state of affairs in Austria and 
Hungary, has lost a great part of her Buropean markets. Add to the 
unrest of the Far East and of the Hast generally, and there is another 
— of shrinkages in markets which were formerly reached by British 
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Still further, consider the enormous volume ef taxation that it has 
been necessary fer the British Government to impese upon its ple, 
Over 40 per cent ef the total cost of the war was paid for as it was 
incurred out of taxes. Last year alone we paid off over $12,000,000 of 
debt. That taxation is imposing a heavy drain naturally upon the 
manufacturers and merchants of the British Isles. 

I draw your attention to these points because I see frequently in the 
press suggestions that everything is coming right, quickly; that trade 
is going to boom within a few weeks; that the whole world financial 
machine is soon going to start 7” and run smoothly and . 

It is not going to be easy to get back the old volume of trade, 
That ultimately that volume of trade, great as it was before the war, 
will be enormously exceeded, I have no doubt; but I believe that there 
is a period ahead of us during which there has to be the very greatest 
skill and care shown, not only by those directly concerned with finance, 
trade, and commerce but those whe are responsible for the govern- 
mental policy in the various countries, and by those who, like myself, 
are in part at least responsible for maintaining the close touch between 
one Government and another. 

We are facing a world disordered so profoundly, when we contrast it 
with the pre-war condition of affairs, that it is quite obvious that we 
never can return to the sort of situation that then existed. But I be- 
lieve that all these difficulties can be got over, provided the best intelli- 
gence and the best will that every country can vring to bear upon the 
situation is brought to bear. 

There are still vast devyastations to be made good in Burope. The 
devastated areas of France are still devastated areas; the devastated 
manhood of the EKuropean countries is still a devastated manhood. Per- 
haps not in two generations can that human devastation be recovered 
from. ‘The losses are not only lesses ef existing wealth but losses in 
the capacity to produce new wealth. 

In such a situation as this, one is appalled at times to see the levity 
with which commentators upon difficult international situations utter 
their claims. This is a time when we all, nation to nation, country to 
country, throughout the world, must appeal for efforts to understand 
one another’s difficulties i 

Europe as a whole—one of your best customers, almost as great a 
customer as the British pire—is shattered, disordered, beyond hope 
of immediate recovery. ou who, by your business or profession, dea) 
with problems impinging closely upon this great world trouble are in a 
position to know wit eat accuracy and in great detail where the shoe 
pinches. The men in Britain who correspond to you know accurately 
where the shoe is pinching there. 

Time and again, throughout this country, I have expressed the 
belief that the surest way to get rapidly back upon the road to recoy- 


ery in the financial and economic situation is through the international 

of business men. It is not every Gover 
nentic, and. financia 
men there 


ther, promptly. to respond ths borin, “eo 
n , eLO- 
needs. the busine 


tion. But among the S38 
is a flexibility, of adjustment and capacity to fit in 


which of their ine ly penderous must 
always lack. No Government of ray A sn t country can move rapidly 
and with certainty that it is moving e right direction. I, therefore, 
appeal to you to de ali that you can to sce that no unnecessary hin- 
drances are put in the way of international trade; to see that all 
reasonable assistance is en to international trade, 


It is through international trade alone that the world can recover 
from its present disordered condition, that prosperity can come back 
into the theusands of homes which at this time are e g any- 


thing but prosp “ 
rongly that this world problem calls for intelligent 
usiness a 


I believe most 
cooperation between the b men of countries. I do not 


especially for cooperation between the business men of this country 
and my own country any more than I plead for co ation between. the 
business men of this country and France, Italy, gium, Japan, and 
ali the other countries, That cooperation, teaching men to see the com- 
munity of interests between them, teaching them the habit of coopera- 
tion, may go far to lay a foundation upon which peace can stand secure, 
unshaken, and unmoved throughout the generations to come. 

The world surely has had a sufficient lesson im the last great war as to 
what the real cost of war is—not only the war bill in money, not only 
the war bill in blood, but a war bill in shattered financial machinery, 
in shattered econemic conditions, and a war bill in soffe , in unem- 
a ment, in the starvation of women and children, a war bill that has 

0 paid for in the years that follow the war by the death of children 
iraproperly nourished, and by the death of men and women. The casu- 
alties of a war do not end when the fighting stops. Look at Russia 
to-day ; look at Germany to-day; look at the unemployed in Britain te- 
day look at your own snemneeees. The casualties io on; the war 

of blood and life and hea and happiness mou up for years 
after the last shot is fired. 

It is mounting still, and it will mount perhaps fer years to come in 
death, misery, starvation, and disease. It is a great price to pay i and 
no man who considers what this past war has meant to the human 
race can dream of another without feelings of horror, of loathing, that 
such a catastrophe should come upen us. 

The best, the only way, is for the people of the countries who cah 
to get in touch with one another, to cooperate with one another, and to 
weld the ad interests of the nations more ebviously inte one. 
They are on@ now; they were one when the war broke out, and although 
many people had said that in words, few knew it in understanding, 
Now we know it. Now is your opportunity, if you will, to do much toe 
help this sore stricken world back onto tts back to prosperity. 
But you can do more; you can do work for the future, you can lay 
firm and true and solid a foundation of mutual interests, respect, under- 
standing between the nations, upon which peace, world peace, may 
safely rest for years to come. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
pending amendment. 

The Assistant SecRETARY. On page 78, line 23, the comniit- 
tee proposes to strike out the word “sporting” before “ breech- 
loading.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, when the proposition to 
strike out the word “sporting” was first presented in con- 
nection with this paragraph on line 16, I did not see any serious 
objection to striking it out. But as the purpose of striking it 
out has been made more apparent to me, I do see serious 
objection to striking it out. 

The paragraph as originally framed by the House imposed 
on double or single barreled sporting, breech-loading and re- 
peating shotguns, rifles, and combination shotguns and rifles, 
valued at a certain price and graduated as to the value, a 
specific duty “and in addition thereto, on all the foregoing, 45 
per cent ad valorem.” 'The House rate was 35 per cent, and the 
Senate committee proposes to increase it to 45 per cent. 

The firearms on which it was proposed to impose these ex- 
eessively high duties were, as provided by the House, “ sport- 
ing firearms,” and then in the next clause are “barrels for 
sporting breech-loading and repeating shotguns and rifles,” 
upon which a duty is proposed according to their selling price 
of as high as 55 per cent, with this proviso: 

Provided, That all sporting breech-loading shotguns and rifles im- 
ported without a lock or locks or other fittings shall be subject to a 
duty of $10 each and 55 per cent ad valorem. 

In each one of the sections of the paragraph as the bill came 
from the House the high rates of $10 each plus 45 per cent and 
$5 each plus 50 per cent, and so on, applied only to sporting 
articles. Now it is proposed to strike out the word “ sporting” 
and instead of applying to sporting articles, the paragraph as 
the committee would rewrite it would apply to all firearms of 
this character. 

I suppose that these very high duties were imposed upon these 
articles by the House and by the Senate committees because 
they were sporting articles and because, as the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLEAN] contended, there were certain highty 
specialized products of Europe that Americans fancied very 
much for which they were willing to pay big prices and which 
would come in here and be sold in competition with our do- 
mestic-made guns, and that the profits the foreigners received 
on the transaction were very great. Sporting materials are 
proper subjects of taxation ordinarily and proper subjects of 
high taxation, but the Senate committee has stricken out the 
word “sporting” wherever it appears, so that it extends to all 


The Secretary will state the 
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firearms of this partiewlar description. In the original bill the 
paragraph applied only to sporting firearms of the kind sueh 
as the Senator from Connecticut deseribed in his speech. 

Under these circumstances it seems to me the Senate com- 
mittee has completely changed the whole paragraph by striking 
out the one word. The whole purpese and the sole purpose 
of the paragraph as written by the House was to give these 
high rates of protection against insports of sporting products, 
and now the Senate committee proposes to strike out the word 
“sporting.” It not only strikes out that word and changes 
the character, but it is tremendously raising the rate. I would 
be glad if the Senator from Utah would make some explana- 
tiom of the reason why he wants to change the paragraph en- 
tirely by eliminating the qualifying word. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the existing law does not: have 
the word “sporting” in it. When the present law was: enacted 
there was no idea of putting the word “sporting” im it or 
making any such classifieation, 

Mr. SIMMQNS. No; and it did not have these high duties 
iw it, either. : 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator asked me—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The present law has only 35 per cent. 

. Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly well aware of that. The Sena- 
tor asked. me why these words were stricken out. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very weil. E shall not interrupt the Senator 
further. 

Mr. SMOOT. With the word “sporting.” used, it has devel- 
oped that it is next to impossible, if not impossible, to tell what 
a sporting breeeh-loading or repeating shotgum or rifle is, 
There are shotguns: and rifles used for other purpeses than 
sporting, and no human being ean tell the differemce between 
them and a sporting gun. I know that before the war the 
shotguns bearing the name of one of the greatest gun. inventors 
im the world were all made in Belgium. Although the patent 
was issued in the United States and we have plenty ef workmen 
in the United States to make the guns in this country, yet 
they were all made in Belgium, and they canie into this country 
to be sold to the Amerieam people. Under that condition I 
think there. ought to be a duty collected on those gums coming 
into the United States. 

It isi true, as the Senator from North Carolina has said, that 
by striking out. the werd “sporting” the rates: apply to all the 
breech-loading and repeating shetguns and rifles and combina: 
tion shotguns and rifles, 

In other words, any kind of gun such as is deseribed in the 
paragraph will fall under the same rate of duty. What. the 
Senator from Connecticut said is true—that many of the shot- 
guns which are imported from foreigm countries, costing hun- 
dreds and hundreds of dellars, are imported by some Ameri- 
can hunter who: perhaps on a visit) to Hurope wpom some oerca- 
sion met some lerd or prince who used a certain kind of breech- 
loading rifle or shotgum and nothing would satisfy him but. to: 
have one just like the lord or the prince had; and he pays 
anything that is asked him for that kimd of a gun. If it eomes 
imto this country, there is no reason why he should not pay the 
duty on it as is provided in this paragraph. 

The ordinary shotgun that the average man uses can be made 
im this country as against almost any other country in the 
world, but when it comes to using faney shetguns with coats: of 
arms engraved upon them, whieh are decorated in some fashion, 
which makes the shotgun no better but adds to its price, I ean. 
net see why anyone should object to impesing a heavy duty 


upon that. kind of goods coming into the United States, The 


committee thought it was right and preper te strike out the 
werd “sporting” because of the fact, in the first place, that no 
human being can tell whether a rifle is a sporting rifle or is to 
be used for some other purpose. 

The Senator from Nerth Carolina himself when the present. 
haw was under consideration did not in framing that law use 
the word “ sporting”; it is not in the present law, but it. was 
in the Payne-Aldrich law. In the, execution of that law, how- 
ever, it was found almost impossible of administration. Many 
conflicts arose in connection with the importation of that. class 
of goods. For that reason, and for that. reason only I think, 
when the existing law passed the word “sporting” was elimi- 
nated from it. 

. Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May I ask the Senator for what purpose 
shotguns and rifles are used if they are not used for sporting. 
purposes? I have been trying te ascertain fer what suck guns 
are purchased and for what they are used except for sporting 
purposes,. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that rifles may be 
purehased for defense and for rifle practice, but I do not knew 
whether or not rifle practice would be called a sporting purpose. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I doubt whether it would be necessary 
to put in the word “sporting,” for I can not think of any 
purpose for which one buys a gun except it be for a sporting 
purpese, ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it is a common custom—it is cer- 
tainly so in the section from which I come—for every house- 
hoider living in the country to have a gun in that house for 
the purpese of protection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I never had a gun in my house, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator, perhaps, has! never lived in a 
remote rural section. Guns may net be needed im town. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. From what I have heard about some 
places where guns are used: I had supposed they were employed 
for sporting purpeses even whem fends were being carried on. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think not, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. I well remember that when a certain wonder- 
ful repeating shetgum came out E took the inventer of the 
gun to call on President Roosevelt. I shall never forget the 
reeeption that. was given him by President Roosevelt. It was 
not. the kind of reception which the inventer expected to re- 
ceéve. President Roosevelt stated at the time that the manuw- 
facture: ef such guns ought to be barred; that they should 
never be allowed te be made. He then gave his reason for 
that statement, saying that the invention of such guns meant 
the destruction of bird life in this country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, let me ask the Senator from Utah a 
question. If he is: quoting President Roosevelt with approval 
about this matter and thinks such guns ought te be barred 
altogether, why does he wish te protect the man who is mak- 
ing them? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is: not in order to protect against guns com- 
ing from a foreign country, for we can make all we want in 
this country without going to Belgium, where most of the 
imported guns are made; Every one of the guns to which I 
had reference was made t Belgium; there was not a single 
one of them made in this country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is it not the purpose of the duty to pro- 
teet the manufacturer in this country? [If it is not, will the 
Senator tell me what is the purpese? 

Mr. SMOOT. The guns to =e I have referred are made 
in a foreign eountry. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We are not protecting guns in foreign 
countries: Is it not the purpose ef this paragraph to pro- 
teet the Ameriean preducer of these guns against foreign 
competition ? 

Mr. SMOOT. President Roosevelt thought there should be 
an embargo on such guns. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, let us strike out the whole para- 
graph. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no necessity for that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator thinks the producers ought 
not to be protected, but, on the contrary, ought to be driven 
out of business, let us strike the paragraph out. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reference which I made has nothing 
to do with business in this country: It has to do with busi- 
ness abroad. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not contend that these 
duties are being imposed for the benefit of the foreign pro- 
ducer, does he? 

Mr. SMOOT. I never made such a statement and never 
thought of such a thing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why should they be imposed for the benefit 
of the American producer if he is an evildoer and ought to. be 
suppressed ? 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as that is concerned, I did not say he 
ought to be suppressed. I stated what President Roosevelt 
had said as to one particular kind of gun. As to rifles, they 
are used by deputy sheriffs all over the country, and of. late 
I think more of them have been used by agents of the Govern- 
ment engaged in the enforcement of prohibition than for almost 
any other purpose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think that is a sporting 
purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not; but the question of whether a 
gun is to be used for sporting or other purpoess can not be 
determined, and therefore the committee struck out. the word 
‘“ sporting.” 

Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS.. Will not the Senator from Alabama let me 
finish this matter? It. will take but a moment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not want to delay a 
vote; I think we ought to have a vote, and we cen take it ina 
very few minutes, c 

Mr. President, the House imposed very high rates on these 
articles. Just listen to them now: On shotguns valued at more 
than $5, $1.50 each; valued at more than $5 and not more than 
$10, $4 each; valued at $10 and not more than $25, $6 each; 
valued at more than $25, $10 each; and in addition thereto on 
all of the foregoing the House added an ad valorem rate of 35 
per cent, while the Senate committee makes it 45 per cent ad 
valorem. So that on guns costing $25 or over the duty will be 
$10 each and 35 per cent ad valorem, As the House passed 
the provision that rate of duty would only apply to sporting 
guns, but the Senate committee has stricken out the word 
“ sporting,” so that the paragraph applies to all of the articles 
mentioned whether they are purchased for sporting purposes or 
are purchased by the officers of the Government for use in the 
enforcement of the law and the discharge of their duties to 
protect the public, or by the farmer who lives in a remote sec- 
tion of the country to protect himself against evildoers. 

Mr. President, I assume that the House never would have 
imposed those excessive duties if it had not been intended 
to restrict the provision to sporting goods. What has troubled 
me is that the Senate committee should strike out the word 
“sporting” and give the paragraph universal application in- 
stead of the restricted application of the House provision, and 
then increase the rate from 35 per cent to 45 per cent in addi- 
tion to a $10 specific duty. 

I have said the proposed duty could not possibly be for 
revenue purposes. I do not think it can be, because, according 
to the report of the Tariff Commission, there were about 
$100,000 worth of these articles imported in the nine months 
of 1921. The duties are for protection. Bearing in mind, Mr. 
President, the small imports, I wish to read what the Tariff 
Commission says about the exports: 

Exports during the four years previous to the war amounted to 
between three and four million dollars annually, of which approxi- 
mately one-half went to Latin-American, countries. In the fiscal year 
1914 the exports amounted to over 30 per cent of the production. 

With $100,000 worth imported, as against an enormous pro- 
duction and exports amounting to 80 per cent of the American 
production, yet it is proposed to impose a duty of $10 on each 
gun valued at more than $25, and in addition 45 per cent ad 
valorem. I, say the duties can not be for protection, because 
no protection is needed upon a product of which the imports 
are not 1 per cent, although the exports amounted to 30 per 
cent of the total production. No duty of any kind is needed to 
protect under such circumstances; and if the duty is imposed 
for revenue purposes, no revenue will be derived. It is true 
that the old law imposed a duty of 35 per cent, but it added 
no specific duty. The ad valorem duty now proposed is 10 
points higher than that of the present law, and to that there 
has been added a specific duty of $10 for each article costing 
more than $25. 

There is no way in the world, Mr. President, by which there 
can be justified any such tariff imposition as that, and I think 
nothing can more conclusively show that there is no justifica- 
tion for it than that the Senator from Utah, with all of his 
skill and his knowledge and his ingenuity, despite his effort 
to defend these rates, was utterly unable to do so. I submit 
that the reasons which he assigned were no reasons at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am surprised that the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, who has served here for a long time, 
who was a Member of the House, and has been on the Finance 
Committee for many years, should not know why this tariff 
was levied. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It has been one of the greatest mysteries of 
my life. I have been trying to find out, and I have gotten no 
light. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
derstand it. 
send guns all over the world. We command the world’s mar- 
ket in guns. There is no protection in it. It is not for reve- 
nue, of course, because none are imported; but the Senator 
forgets—and this applies to a good many other things in this 
bill—that there is another reason that might have a practical 
effect, and I am surprised that the Senator does not under- 
stand it. Has he forgotten the men who are engaged in mak- 
ing guns in this country? Has he forgotten that the war is 
over and that their market is probably somewhat interfered 
with, and that they need some assistance from somebody? 
Does not the Senator realize, too, that while there are no guns 
imported, because they can not compete with us, there are, 
nevertheless, people in other countries who make guns? 

We have this market. We are reaching out to get the bal- 
ance of the world. We want a tariff away up high so that we 


I am surprised that the Senator does not un- 
Of course, it is not for protection, because we 


can raise the price here and still keep out the foreigner, 
while we go out into the foreigner’s country and: sell guns at 
less than cost and put him out of business. We could not do 
that if we did not have the American fellows here toiling and 
working to make up here what we lose abroad, and hence we 
have to have this, It is neeessary. If we can raise the tariff 
high enough to keep out the other fellow, and raise the price 
here up to the level of the tariff wall and compensate our- 
selves while we go out and conquer the rest of the world in 
the gun business, when we have driven the other fellows out 
of business in their home countries, which may take some time, 
we can increase the price there. We could not do that with- 
out losing some money unless we had this thing in the bill, and 
so we have it in here. 

It may be pretty hard on the fellows who want to buy guns 
to shoot prairie dogs and rabbits, but it is a splendid thing for 
the millionaire who makes the gun. The Senator has forgotten 
about that, and while he is traveling out to gather in the 
world market we will toil and sweat and work apd labor and 
keep the wolf from his door. That is why we haVe this tariff, 
not only on guns but on a good many other things. We are 
going to do the same thing with sewing machines and paints, 
and a lot of things made out of steel, and a whole lot of other 
things; and will it not be a glorious day when that time comes, 
when our millionaires will control the world, and we will go 
hungry and toil while they are getting around to do it? We 
ought to be glad of the opportunity to make these sacrifices, 
We ought to rejoice that we are the instrumentalities by which 
these men will not only profiteer but continue to profiteer. 
They have us captured now. We want them to capture every- 
body else, and let everybody pay tribute to their greatness and 
to their grandeur. 

The Senator from North Carolina has not grasped the idea 
yet. He ought, it seems to me, to be able to understand, and 
he will when he gets as old as I am and lives as long as I 
have, that one of the blessings that come to us through such 
legislation as this is that for every drop of sweat and every 
bit of toil that our people go through and all the suffering they 
have to endure they are going to be able to see somebody liv- 
ing high and flying with the geese. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to say that I have 
heard quite a number of good tariff speeches, but I think the 
speech just delivered by the Senator from Nebraska is the best 
tariff speech that I have ever heard. It is the best indictment 
of this bill that has been made. It is the best indictment of the 
application of the principle of protection so as to help those 
who do not need help and oppress those who are already over- 
burdened that has been made. 

I have been trying ever since we first took up this bill, in my 
feeble way, to say just exactly what the Senator from Nebraska 
has said. The picture he has drawn and presented to the 
Senate visualizes accurately the situation as it will exist under 
the operation of this bill if it should pass. It is the same picture 
that has been in my mind ever since I first began to study and 
understand this bill; but I am not a word painter, as is the 
able and courageous Senator from Nebraska, and I have not been 
able to express in such terms and forceful language the real 
purport and meaning and the ultimate effect of the passage of 
this bill as he has expressed it. 

But, Mr. President, I want to say that in addition to the clear- 
ness and the force and the picturesque way in which the 
Senator has accurately and truthfully described the conse- 
quences of this legislation, what it will lead to, and what it 
will end in, he has demonstrated here to-day a degree of cour- 
age which inspires my profound admiration. That a man repre- 
senting the other side of the Chamber, a Republican, always true 
and faithful to his party, should have the courage to stand up 
here in the face of this drive of the old guard in the interest of 
the monopolies and the trusts of the country and to the great 
hurt and harm of the masses of the people, to my mind presents 
a very inspiring and enthusing spectacle. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr, WATSON of Georgia. In 1824 George McDuffie, who was 
born within a few miles of the place where I live and where I 
have spent my life, but who afterwards became a Senator from 
South Carolina, made in Congress the very best speech that was 
ever made against the protective tariff system; and in that 
speech he predicted the very conditions which have been so 
ably described by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, I arose only to express my 
admiration of the courage of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr, 
Norris], and my delight at his splendid success in visualizing 
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and picturing the results of this tariff bill, for his little speech 
was not only a gem but it was a picture. He pictured ‘the situ- 
ation like an artist, as nobody else has done it, as I do not think 
anybody else will be able to do it. 

I want to express my gratitude and my &dmiration for the 
Senator. He has done the publica service in making this thing 
so clear, and T hope and believe that what he has said will be 
taken by the press of the country to the people of the country. 
He said it in a vein of irony, it is true, but an irony which 
will be understood. Before we get through with this business 
I look for other courageous utterances of this kind. I look 
for more independent action on the part of Members on the 
other side than have developed up to this time. 

There is no question about the fact that the people are be- 
ginning to understand this bill pretty well. Outside of this 
Chamber, in private conversation and in public gatherings, it 
is being discussed with a freedom with which it is not discussed 
here, and the volume of protest and criticism is growing every 
day. I do not understand why it has not reached the sacred 
precincts of the majority members of the committee more fully 
than it has. Of course, I appreciate the fact that they have 
already made a great many surrenders and receded from a 
great many of the cruel exactions they originally proposed, but 
they have not gone half far enough. They have not gone any- 
thing like half far enough. They ought to take the bill back 
into the committee and rewrite it from beginning to end. The 
sentiment of the country would approve and applaud them if 
they would take the thing back into the committee and rewrite 
it altogether. The sentiment of the country is overwhelmingly 
against it. In fact, when you get outside of this Chamber it is 
very difficult to find anybody, outside of the beneficiaries, the 
representatives of the combinations whom this bill was made to 
subserve, who defend these rates. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to. read what a Re- 
publican witness said upen the pending tariff schedule. I am 
about to read a statement which appears in the hearings before 
the Senate Finance Committee regarding the tariff on “ shot- 
guns, rifles, and automatic pistols.” This statement is from 
Mr. EK. P. Gebhart, representing the Milford Co,., of Milford, 
Del. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator give the page? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Page 1986 of the hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Finance on the proposed tariff measure. Speak- 
ing in condemnation of tariff barons, of those who are trying 
to hold up the American people and tax them for the benefit of 
themselves, taking money out of the pockets of the people by 
the use of the taxing power of the Republic to put money into 
their own pockets, this man said: 

And they would have the American ple believe that they are not 
increasing the cost to the consumers by this FPordney Act. And they 
would have them believe that it does not put the importer out of 
business, nor enable our manufacturers to still further gouge the poor, 
overburdened — public, who are now and have been crying out to 
this very Congress for protection and relief from the profiteering prices 
that still rule in so many instances; especially is this true of the 

rices of the firearm manufacturers that rule to-day, as will be seen 
n the list of wholesale prices of the guns produced by the few fac- 
tories in our country. Examine these prices and ask yourselves what 


justification these manufacturers had in further advancing their prices 
only last year. Can you conceive of a worse case of profiteering out- 


side of the one just discovered where “en selling coffins to the 
people of this country that cost $30 for $600? 


Mr. President, you have a band of tariff marauders roaming 
the country carrying the American flag as they use the taxing 


power to rob the consuming masses of America. You do not 
even let the people give you a reason why they should not be 
taxed and robbed under the provisions of this bill. You stand 
here, and under the lash of your party leaders—Senators 
Lover, of Massachusetts ; Warsow, of Indiana ; Wi1Is, of Ohio; 
MoCumper, of North Dakota; and Smoot, of Utah, and others— 
quarrel and scold at those on this side who denounce this bill, 
and a few on the other side who dare to differ with you and 
refuse to support it. 

You say we are delaying you. Is a Senator committing a 
wrong when he is delaying and trying to prevent an ou 
like this? If we should fight it all summer, we would hold its 
robber hand off the throats of the people just that much longer. 
That would do some good. We are not filibustering; we are 
calling attention to the deadly provisions that you have written 
into this bill. 

T had no idea when you started out with this thing that you 
were going to tax everything the American people consume; 
everything they have to buy. But there is scarcely anything 
in all the catalogue of necessities in American life that you have 
not scheduled for taxation in this bill. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stmwons] has stood 
here day after day showing in instance after instance that 
there was no necessity for the tax you have imposed, showing 
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that you were putting a tariff tax on a necessity of #ife when 
the imports of that particular item from all the countries of 
the world amounted to only a few thousand dollars a year, and 
that we were exporting—selling in foreign markets—millions and 
millions of dollars worth of the same item. Yet you stand here, 
under the flag and under your oaths, and levy taxes day after 
day upon the consumers of our country. The consumers that I 
speak of include all classes that make up the mass of a hundred 
millions of people. 

Let me read further from the statement of this man Gebhart, 
a Republican: 

The writer has alw: rdne 
Act been the issne concen. day Pelcounes busta aie ksabes 
ef Nations and the favoritism shown labor by the jast administration, 
tayself as well as millions of other Republican yoters would undoubtedly 
have voted agaimst our party. Let that verdict on last election be a 
warning, Pass this Mordney Act and deny relief to the overburdened 
taxpayers of our country who are so earnestly asking relief from the 
high prices that rule to-day, and which have put a stop to all business, 
and you will witness a result at the coming elections that will make the 
7,000,000 majority last November look small. 

Ob, Mr. President, this man must be a prophet. What bill 
was he talking about? He was talking about the Fordney pill 
that came over from the House of Representatives. It is the 
same bill that is now here before us, except that it is worse now 
than it was then. You have offered to it 2,000 amendments 
increasing the tariff tax levied by the House. You are making 
the tax larger than the House had it in about 2,000 instances, 
and yet this man denounced it before you put your amendments 
to it. He said the country would repudiate you, and that was 
before you increased the taxes as you have over here. He said 
if the country could ever vote upon the bill even as it passed 
the House it would repudiate you and would reverse the 
7,000,000 majority and roll up a much larger majority in repu- 
diation of your conduct. 

Mr. President, I saw the party in power lay a tax upon brick, 
brick that we must use for building houses in which to live, for 
building chimneys for our houses up which the smoke must go 
from the fire below which keeps the building and the inmates 
of the household warm in winter. Then I saw you put a tax 
upon nails that are used im the construction of the house in 
which the citizen lives. I saw you put a tax upon the hammer 
and the saw used in the construction of the dwelling house, and 
I thought of the poet's reference to the song of the hammer and 
the saw. How delightful it was before you put a tax on these 
two common necessities of life. 

I saw you lay a tax on the windowpane that lets God’s sun- 
light into the home circle of the American citizen. You put a 
tax on that. You put a tax on-every rod and bar and bolt and 
nail that goes into his dwelling. “You tax the roof that covers 
his head, the windowpane that lets light into his household. 
You tax the food that he eats. You tax the salt that goes into 
his bread. Then you tell us we are delaying you, and that we 
are filibustering because we dare to stand here each day and 
tell you that it is wrong to tax such things. 

What right have you to lay a tax of 40 cents a sack on salt, 
especially in these distressing times? Was there any danger of 
salt imports injuring our American market? They shipped into 
our country last year only.a few thousand pounds of salt, and 
we shipped out hundreds and hundreds of thousands, and yet 
you build a wall around the American people, and you shut out 
that little salt that comes here in competition and helps some- 
what in making the American consumer get a reasonable price. 
Have you no consideration at all for the millions whe must buy 
and consume salt? Are you here to serve the purpose of two or 
three thousand people who are interested in the Salt Trust of 
the United States? 

As you strut around on dress parade you boast that you are 
the party of Lincoln. My God, if he should come back here and 
see the gang of burglars that is pillaging and plundering the 
American people in his name, he wonld repudiate it. Why, 
Lincoln would vote the Democratic ticket if he were alive to-day. 
There is nothing more certain than if Lincoln were here now 
and could see what the Republican Party is doing and hew it is 
invoking the taxing power for robbing purposes in his name 
he would scorn and repudiate it. Until you strike from this 
tariff bill the taxes that you have imposed upen the common 
necessities of life, never again insult the name of the lamented 
and martyred President by calling yourself the party of Lincoln. 

Mr. President, you have protected the Saw Trust of the 
United States. Was it in any danger from foreign competition? 
Let us see. The value of all the saws shipped into our country 
from all the countries of the earth in 1920 amounted in value 
to only $126,000, and we exported $4,445,000 worth, which 
were sold in the markets of the earth. You shut the doors to 
those who would come in and give us a little competition to help 
every laborer who must buy a saw and every farmer who must 
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buy a saw and every sawmill man who must have saws. You 
have levied a tax upon them for the benefit of the saw combine 
of the United States. 

You have not a tariff duty in all this bill—not one—that helps 
the rank and file, the average man and woman in the common 
walks of life. You have imposed no tax in this bill that helps 
anybody except the tariff barons of the United States, the men 
who come to your committee meetings, the men who write big 
fat checks for your campaign fund. 

Those are the men who control the items that go in the bill, 
and the mass of men and women out yonder, in whose name I 
plead to-day, are literally held pp and robbed .for the benefit 
of those who seem to think that they have paid for the privilege 
of taxing the American people: It may be that for the im- 
mediate present our pleading is falling on deaf ears. The 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] said that the other day. 
He quoted one of the Senators on the Democratic side in a 
speech made 30 years ago, in which he said: “I know what I 
am saying is falling on deaf ears.” The Senator from Indiana 
then said: “It is a pity you ean not realize that is what is 
happening now, and that your appeals are falling on deaf ears.” 

Mr. President, there is an appeal which can be taken after 
awhile from this body, thank God, and that is to the judgment 
bar of the American people. That is the sovereign power in 
America. There is no power in the country above that. By 
wielding the ballot they can drive from this Chamber those 
who have violated their trust and perverted the taxing power 
from the ends of its creation. 

Senators, the people are not going to stand for what is going 
on here. Can you not read the signs of the time? Just think 
of what occurred in Pennsylvania a few weeks ago and what 
occurred in Indiana a few weeks ago and what occurred in 
Iowa on yesterday. If that is any index at all to what is to 
happen later on, there are some hopeful and helpful things to 
occur in the next few months, Mr. President. Of course, there 
are some exceedingly clever gentlemen over there; gentlemen 
that I like personally, but I would not permit my personal 
friendship for anyone to cause me to consent to a policy that 
would do a. wrong thing. You have no right to tax one man 
to enrich another. You have no right to hold up the American 
consumer and say, ‘‘ You have to give of your earnings so much 
money to the salt manufacturer; you have to give so much of 
your money to the saw producer of the United States; you 
have to give of your earnings to the big brick dealers of the 
United States; you must pay something to this one and some- 
thing to that one.” The consumer says, “ Where am I going to 
get the money?” Your tariff barons say “That is none of our 
business. It is our business to put the tax on you, and we are 
going to do it. It is your business to pay it.” ‘“ But,” says the 
American consumer, “I have to have these necessities.” And 
then you say, “If you have not got the money, you will not 
get them. If you have got it, you will pay tribute money 
to every trust in America when you buy.” That is what you 
are doing. 

Mr. President, let me again remind you that when Carnegie 
bought out the big steel company he testified under oath that 
it was worth $10,000,000. In three years’ time, under the 
Dingley tariff law, he testified that it was worth $360,000,000. 
How did he make it? Every farmer who used a steel imple- 
ment of any kind paid tribute money into the pockets of Carne- 
gie. Every surgeon who used the steel blade in operating 
upon an unfortunate human being paid tribute money for his 
steel instrument to Carnegie. Every pocketknife and every 
other kind of knife that had steel in it paid tribute money to 
Carnegie. Every woman who wielded a sewing needle in Amer- 
ica paid tribute money to Carnegie. His taxgatherers were 
wherever those things were sold and handed over the counter 
to the consumer. The money rolled in in tremendous volume, 
and in three years’ time, under the reign of the Republican 
Party and its high protection, Carnegie reaped $350,000,000 
profits on a $10,000,000 investment when the Dingley law was 
in effect. 

Then you tell us you are levying these taxes for the benefit 
of the American people. Do you suppose it benefited the poor 
woman who had to sew day and night, eking out a miserable 
existence, trying to make an honest living? Did it ‘help her to 
have to pay an additional price for needles? Those who knit 
socks and stockings and sweaters and other things—do you 
suppose that it helped them to pay a higher price on steel 
knitting needles? That is the position you take. You stand 
here and say you are’writing the bill in the interest of the 
American people. It is not true. Not a word of it. You are 
writing it purely and wholly in the interest of the tariff barons 
of the United States. 
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we have in the world who buys American products. 
producing Nation, ~ 

The old doctrine was: That mercy which I to others show, 
that mercy show to me. What is America doing following the 
great. World War? We are the richest Nation in all the world, 
and yet 60,000,000 of our population are absolutely in a state. 
of uneasiness and distress to-day under the reign of the Re- 
publican Party. 

What are we doing? Are we selling our goods abroad? 
Certainly, Are you going to shut out all trade with other 
people and insist that we sell to people from whom we will not 
buy? If we sell, we must buy. Are we going to quit buying? 
If they can not trade some with us, how will they get money 
to buy our goods? Are we going to draw ourselves up into a 
shell and shut out foreign customers altogether and then permit 
trusts to hold up the American consumer with one hand and rob 
the producer with the other? Where are the American people 
benefited by such a policy? And yet that is what you are 
proposing to do. 

“Live and let live” is an eternal doctrine. That is the 
fundamental principle of the Democratic Party. Live and let 
live. What provision are you making to let live the rank and 
file, the great common people of whom Lincoln. spoke so ten- 
derly and lovingly a thousand times? Nothing. Absolutely 
nothing. You are huddling them together as a shepherd huddles 
his sheep when he gets ready to shear them. He brings them 
up and he shears them. The good shepherd will not shear them 
too close. He will let them go and let the wool grow out before 
he shears them again. You Republican leaders are arranging 
to shear the mass of American consumers as the shepherd shears 
his sheep. Just as soon as they can earn a little something you 
shear them or fleece them and take it away from them and 
say you are doing it in the interest of the American masses. 
God pity such philosophy. 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Writs] day before yes- 
terday reminded us, as did the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson], that one of the first bills ever passed by Congress 
was a tariff bill. Yes. Why? Our country was just organized. 
It was doing business with other countries. It had some in- 
fant industries. Our forefathers said, “We ought to impose a 
little tariff tax for that infant until it can get upon its feet.” 
That is what was done. There were only 100 items in all in 
the first tariff bill, while in the pending bill there are 4,000. 

What was the plea then? The plea was, protect an infant 
industry until it can get on its feet; but, as Mr. Bryan once 
said, the infant industry has now become so big that it stands 
on everybody’s else feet in the United States. [Laughter.] 
The Republicans do not apply that principle now. Take the 
item of saws, of which only $126,000 worth annually are im- 
ported from the entire world, while we export $4,445,000 worth. 
Let me ask again, Do we need any protection on saws? Not a 
cent. Why was a high protective duty imposed? Because the 
Saw Trust of the United States demanded that it be imposed. 

Mr. President, I desire to refer to some statements made by 
the Senator from Ohio yesterday. He referred to the tariff 
laws of 1790, 1800, 1810, 1820, 1830, 1840, and up to 1870. He 
said those bills were discussed and disposed of in the Senate 
in a week or in two weeks, while we have been discussing the 
pending bill for six weeks. Now, let us see as to that. What 
was the population of this country in 1790? In round numbers, 
it was 3,000,000. There were about 100 items in the tariff bill 
of that year. In 1800 the population of the country was 
5,000,000 ; in 1820 it was 9,000,000; in 1840 it was 17,000,000; 
in 1860 it was 81,000,000; in 1871 it was 38,000,000. We have 
now a population of over 100,000,000. It is proposed to tax 
more people now than were then taxed, and it takes more time 
to keep the robber tariff barons off 100,000,000 people than it 
did to keep them off five or ten millions of people many years 
ago. 

aor, President, let us consider the number of items that were 
embraced in those several bills. The act of July, 1789, em- 
braced 153 items; the act of May 19, 1828, to which the Sena- 
tor from Ohio yesterday referred, covered 72 items; the act 
of March 8, 1857, embraced 100 items; the act of June, 1864— 
the Senator from Ohio also mentioned that—included 272 
items; and the act of June 6, 1872, covered 81 items and no 
subdivisions. 

Yet, Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio would have us 
infer from his speech that the tariff bill now before us is the 
same kind of a tariff bill as those referred to; that it con- 
tains the same number of items, embraces the same list of 
necessities, and that we ought to dispose of it, therefore, as 
quickly as such bills were disposed of by Congress 30, 40, 50, 
Not so. The early days of the Republic 
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never produced such a crafty and avaricious bunch of tariff 
marauders as now sit in this gallery awaiting the enactment of 

law which gives to them the privilege of “plundering the 
tien people. 

What I wish to show to the Senate and to the country is that 
when we levied taxes on 100 items it did not take long to dis- 
pose of the bill; that could be done even now in a little while; 
but in this instance a bill has been written which contains 
not 100 and not 1,000, not 2,000, not 3,000, but 4,000 items. 
This bill has been brought into the Senate after having been 
framed when no Democrat was present; none of us knew 
what was in it; not even the Democratic Senators who were on 
the committee were permitted to know about its provisions, 
The committee sat behind closed doors and shaped the bill and 
wrote what the trust magnates and tariff barons asked them to 
write and then brought it into the Senate. Then what hap- 
pened? 

I wish now briefly to refer to the argument of the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. He said, in substance, ‘We did 
not intend to discuss the bill; we brought it in here and submit- 
ted it.” Think of that, Senators! A tariff bill that involves 
practically all of the necessities of life from the cradle to the 
grave is submitted by the Republican members of the Finance 
Committee, and they acknowledge that they did not intend to 
explain it to the American people. They were not going to dis- 
cuss it at all. The Senator from Indiana said that Senators 
on this side of the aisle—the Democrats—persisted in asking 
questions, and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McOum- 
BER] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] felt, of course, 
that they had to answer the questions. Mr. President, how 
kind, how generous, and how considerate are the majority mem- 
bers of the committee! This is a Republic, a Government that 
belongs to the American people. No crowned head presides 
over this great Government. The men who sit in this body, 
with the exception of those who have bought their seats, have 
been elected by the sovereign voters of the United States. This 
is their Government, this is their Senate, and that is their 
House over yonder. What right has any pompous statesman of 
the modern plutocracy to stand up and say, “ We did not intend 
to discuss the bill, but, of course, we will condescend to answer 
your questions”? They will condescend to.make some answer 
to questions which we propound, of course, and that is kind of 
them. 

What are the questions we are asking? We are asking why 
it is that the Republican majority places a tax on cement, 
which every man engaged in building and every farmer in the 
land must use and every county in the United States uses in 
abundance? Why do they tax a commodity which is used in 
every sidewalk, in every pavement, in the construction of public 
roads, and in thousands of bridges, stables, dwelling houses, 
business houses, and steamboats, which carry our products to 
the market of the world? We ask why is a tax imposed on 
cement when we import only 5,000 barrels, as against 4,000,000 
produced in the State of Michigan alone? We are told by Re- 
publican Senators that they will condescend to answer some of 
our questions; that they will be good enough to be patient and 
tolerate us and make answer to some of our questions. Well, 
that is very good, I must admit. 

When I point out that every man who kills meat and brings 
it into the market to feed the consuming mass of our people, 
is obliged to use salt to save and preserve and season that meat, 
and that salt must be used to season the food upon our tables, 
and then ask why a tax of 40 cents a sack is imposed upon salt, 
so that under this proposed law on every 200 pounds that a 
man buys he must pay 40 cents tribute money to the Salt Trust 
of the United States, I am told by you that salt must be pro- 
tected. 

I have told the Senate what Senator Vest of Missouri said 
80 years ago, that the Salt Trust went down into West Vir- 
ginia and bought up salt mines and shut them down, to be tapped 
later on, so that the trust could be left in absolute control of 
the American market and be enabled to fix the price to the 
American people to suit themselves. We ask, “ Why is a tax 
imposed upon salt?” and the answer comes back, “ Why, you 
Senators on the other side of the aisle are filibustering.”’ We 
ask, “‘ What right have you Republican leaders to tax the com- 
mon necessities of life?” And the answer is, “ Why, you are 
filibustering.” The question is, Will your answer satisfy the 
American people? 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. WAtTson] said they did not 
intend to discuss the bill when they submitted it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, he did not. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And he has not yet. 
few answers out of them. 
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not have gotten any answers at all. Senators on the other 
side have shown impatience; they have looked as if they were 
very bitter toward us at times, because we are making them 
go down on printed page and tell in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
each day why it is that they are holding up the people of 
America as they are in this bill. I know they are sore with 
us; but when a man gets in such a condition he ought not to 
remain as a Senator in this Chamber; and the people, actuated 
by the same spirit that influenced them in Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
and Iowa will sweep you out of this body and ought to do so. 
I do not care whether it affects me or whom it affects, when 
any man in this Chamber uses his power and the Government’s 
power against the interest of the people in favor of those who 
contribute to his election, he ought to be driven out of this 
Chamber, whether he be a Democrat or a Republican. I am 
willing to be measured by that standard. I am willing to 
have my record of 18 years in the House and Senate measured 
by that standard. 

Mr. President, if tlie Republic is to live, somebody has got to 
fight. I know the Senator from Indiana spoke the truth wher 
he said that in the outset they hoped to put this through at an 
early date. They certainly did not intend to discuss it, and 
they thought, as it covered 4,000 items, with more thousands of 
subdivisions, and over 2,000 amendments that had been reported 
to it, as the work involved was great and the summer months 
were coming on, that we would not go in and expend the labor 
and energy to look into it and stand here day after day and 
night after night expending our strength exposing the infamy 
of the measure; but we have, to their utter surprise and con- 
fusion and the great delight of the country. 

Where is the great Republican daily which has characterized 
our efforts as those of filibusterers? It can not be found. Why? 
Because the Republican majority are going to find sooner or 
later that the rank and file Republican does not believe in being 
robbed any more than does the rank and file Democrat. I have 
read what Mr. Gebhart said. He said if the Fordney bill— 
and that was before the Senate committee added its robber pro- 
visions—had been before the country at the last election, the 
voters would have repudiated it and that he and thousands of 
other Republicans would have voted against the Republican 
Party. What would he think now if he could look in the face 
the monstrosity we now have before us, with its’ 4,000 items 
and more than 2,000 amendments, most of them increasing the 
tariff tax? 

Creeping up, little by little and bit by bit. That is the way 
you accomplished it, and the American people must pay it all. 
But you are not going to get awiy with it, Senators. The 
American people are not like a herd of sheep to be herded in a 
pasture, to be sheared by the shepherd, or robbed at will by 
the tariff baron. 

Mr. President, the political situation is changing rapidly. 
Mr. Brookhart, or whatever his name is, swept Iowa in the 
Republican primary yesterday. He condemned on every stump 
in the State the deflation policy of the Republican Party, and 
said that if he should be elected he would help clean this thing 
out. Here you are; you have been in power not quite two years, 
and strong men are already rising up in your own ranks and 
repudiating the leadership of those who are carrying them to the 
altars of Baal and seeking to make them bow down and worship 
the god of gold. They will not stand for it. There are many 
rank-and-file Republicans in this country; men and women, who 
will not submit to it. If they do submit, they are nothing more 
nor less than cowards. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] sounded qa truthful 
note this morning. He made it as plain as the English language 
can make it that you were simply increasing the profits and the 
fortunes of one class of people by law, while you were decreas- 
ing the substance of another class of people by the operation 
of that same law. Can a Republic live and do that, Senators?. 

Mr. President, [ do not intend to talk but just a little while. 
I wanted to read that Republican’s testimony, and, in the light 
of the splendid speech made by the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Harrison], reminding you of what was going on, I thought 
it apropos to read what this Republican said would happen to 
you if you passed the Fordney bill; and now you have one so 
much worse than the Fordney bill that if ForpNey were to 
meet this thing in the road in the nighttime I believe that he 
would flee from it. He is a rank protectionist, too; but there 
are some things that old Uncle Joz Forpnry would not stand 
for, and I do not believe he would stand for this monstrosity 
that you have here. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], with 
political cyclones raging all around the country, is having to 
stand up here practically alone and feed this mill day by day, 
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Where is Senater Lepce? Gone. Where is Senator Watson 
of Indiana? After being away a month, he came back and 
delivered his campaign speech, and he ig gone again. Where 
are they who in the old days stood here and pleaded in the 
open for high protection? They are all gone except Sssoor and 
McCumper. There they stand, the faithful old guard; and 
when the ides of November come it may be that they will be 
standing out like the outposts of winter, pelted and beaten by 
the ballets of a political storm: Why? Because they, with 
their comrades, will have been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. Senators, whose Government is this? It be 
longs to the people. You do not act like it when you urge the 
passage of this tariff bill. Here are 4000 items that enrich 
4,000 tariff barons, 4,000 captains of industry, and you filch the 
pockets of 100,000,000 people in order to make these men, not 
millionaires but millionaires many times over. 

Mr. President, are we killing time, filibustering? What are 
we doing? The Senator from Ohio [Mr. WILLIS} says: “ Why, 
they discussed a tariff bill in the old days in 10 days, dis- 
eussed another one in 2 weeks, and discussed another one in 
3 weeks, and here you have been 6 weeks.” 

I want to submit this proposition to Senators: If the fathers 
spent 10 days in diseussing a bill with 100 items in it, how 
long should we spend in discussing a bill with forty hundred 
items in it? If we devote 10 days to each 100 items, we will 
be here a good long time. The population then was five, ten, 
fifteen, or twenty millions of people, and now it is over a hun- 
dred million souls. Then you taxed only a few things, and you 
were trying to help infant industries, and here you are putting 
everything under the sun on the tax list. You are taxing abso- 


lute necessities and all down the line, with no reason for it ex- 


cept the clink of campaign coin and the demand of those who 
make contributions to your election fund. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] has re- 
peatedly asked you, the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jongs], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], the Senator from my State 
{Mr. Unperwoop], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Hiarrtr- 
son], myself, and others have asked you, time after time, why 
you put the tax en this and why you put the tax on that neces- 
sity of life. Your excuse is not worth the time it takes to make 
it. The roll is called, and the Republican Members come in 
frem their lounging places, and they vote it in. Why, when 
they walk in over there we can hear them over on this side say- 
ing, “How shall I vote? What is our vote?” You say, 
“Your vote is ‘yea,’” and just as soon as a Member's name is 
calied he says, “ Yea.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. WATSON] says, “ We are in 
mass formation, and we will run over the fellow that stands 
in front of us.” I said, “ Yes; you are running roughshod over 
the American consumer with your mass formation.” Who is 
the commander of that army? He is the high priest, the high 
muck-a-muck of the tariff barons of America. He has com- 
manded his army of 4,000 captains. There are no privates in 
that army. They pass the word to Republican leaders to form 
you in mass formation, and that is why you come in here and 
vote in mass formation. With 24 Republican majority, the 
people have no more chance to keep this thing from going 
through than a snowball has to roll through Pluto’s infernal 
regions and keep its freezing temperature. 

Mr. President, they say, then: “ Well, why don’t you get out 
of the way and let us pass it?” They quoted one of those 
old Senators as saying, ‘Why, I want you to pass this bill. 
I want to see what the people will do with it. Go ahead and 
pass it.’ The Senator from Indiana said to us: “ Why don’t you 
look at it that way? Why don’t you let us go ahead and pass it?” 

Mr. President, is that the way for a statesman to consider 
@ measure—to let it go through here when he knows it will 
injure the people, because he thinks it will be advantageous 
politically to his party? ‘There ought to be some statesmen 
left—there are, thank God—who will dare to do the right, 
and not simply consider what is for their political advantage. 
The man who would sit in this Chamber with closed lips and 
folded arms while a monstrous thing went through that would 
work injury to the American masses but would help him 
politically is not worthy of a seat in this body. 

What is my duty? If I know that this bill is wrong, it is 
my duty to oppose it one day and every day as long as it is 
within my reach. Why should I sit down and say: “As soon 
as the people find out what is in it they will repudiate you”? 
i want to tell them now, so that you will not have the oppor- 
tunity of deceiving them in the coming election. I want them 
to know this fall when they come te vote at the polls and 
when your spellbinders get out on the stump. The Senator 
from Indiana {Mr. Watson} thought he was out there the 
other day, and he said several times, “Fellow citizens,” as 
he spoke, in enthusiastic fashion, 
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When these spellbinders get on the hustings this fall they 
are going to face old Uncle Johnny and Aunt Mary, who: are 
not able to own an automobile under a Republican administra- 
tion, They used to have one under Democratic rule. Nearly 
every fellow in the country when they had any sort of a meet- 
ing at the crossroads or in the town or city would come in 
and you could hear these horns, “ Honk! honk! honk!” 

They were just whirling everywhere, like bees around a 
hive. That was under Democratic rule; and you could take 
up a collection for any purpose, and they weuld reach up in 
their inside pockets—they did not go in these little watch 
pockets then and fish out a dime, like they do now—they would 
go in their inside pockets under Democratic rule and take 
out a pad of bills and just give liberally, with a smile, You 
would say, “Thank you.” They would say, “Don’t mention it. 
The Democrati¢ Party is in power.” Why, we had a glorious 
time; and now, where the automobile used to stand the old 
man says, “ Hold those steers, Jimmy.” [Laughter.] 

The situation has changed entirely under Republican rule, 
and the man who used to ride up in his automobile is no longer 
able to deo:so. Then they were just parked around in the grove. 
They used to come out to hear speeches about the country and 
the glory of the flag, and the intrepid spirit of our great war- 
viors who won renown on the battle field and brought that flag 
back more radiant because of their valor and heroism. They 
used to gather around in automobiles; but they can not do that 
now. Their automobiles are gone. Almost everything else they 
had is gone. Some few of them have a few old mules left, and 
a horse, maybe, and one of them will come riding up to the 
camp to hear one of these fellows speak in a tent about the 
glories of the Republican Party; and when he rides up he will 
say, “Is that fellow a Republican?” “Yes; he is one of the 
Senators who helped to pass the tariff bill.” ‘Qh, yes; I have 
just had my horse shod this morning, and I had to pay more 
for horseshoe nails and more for horseshoes than ever before. 
Not only that, but I bought a new bridle, and they taxed every- 
thing on the bridle; they taxed the leather, they taxed my 
saddie, and every piece of iron and steel about it. They. taxed 
all that. They drove me out of my automobile, and now they 
are about to put me afoot, and this under the reign ef the Re- 
publican Party.” And yet you ask us why we are consuming 


e! 

What right have you to put a tax on horseshoe nails? What 
right have you to levy taxes upon horseshoes? I said at the 
outset that nothing escaped. You have taxed everything under 
the sun in the way of a necessity, and now you have made it so 
hard for the average fellow to make a living that he has to 
take his gun and go out and forage, shoot game, and: under 
your party’s reign he is not going to be particular about in- 
quiring whether the turkeys are tame or wild if he kills them 
far from the house, because he has to live. 

He goes down to the stere and says, “Under the deadly 
deflation policy of the Republican Party I have lost my farm; 
I have lost my produce; I have lest my stock; and now I have 
to hunt for a livelihood, and I will go down to the hardware 
store and buy a rifle and see what I can do there.” He goes 
down there, and they say, “ Here is a rifle. It is $10 more by 
reason of the tariff tax,” and he says something about you 
under his breath. [Laughter.] There is no rescue for him. 
Where is the city of refuge for him from the tax gatherers of 
the Republican Party? 

The greatest guvernment that ever existed on earth was the 
theocracy of God himself, and there was a city of refuge, and 
when any man in distress, sought by his foe, ran toward the 
city of refuge, as soon as he crossed a certain line no man 
could lay his hands upon bim. If he did, the penalty was 
death. If he reached that line and stepped over it, he was 
entitled to protection under the law of the theocracy, and he 
was protected. It was the city of refuge. 

Where is the city of refuge in America from this band of 
tariff marauders turned loose under the law in the United 
States? Where is the city of refuge from the tax gatherers 
of the Republican Party? There is no eseape, from the cradle 
te the grave. 

You ask us, “Why are you consuming time?” I know you 
hate to hear these things, but we are going to let the people 
know them. Every republic that has perished in this world 
perished because those who were in power sought te move 
against the lines of least resistance, sought to hold themselves 
in power, sought net to serve the people but to retain their 
places. This contimued until the people became mere figure- 
heads, with their morale broken and their courage gone, inde- 
pendence and strength departed, and free government perished. 
That is why those republics of earth went down, 

What happens here? If a man dares to speak out against 
some big interest, they commence inquiring, “I wonder if he 
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could ‘be defeated in his State?” That is the first inquiry. 
They say, “Is there some good fellow we can pick up to run 
aguinst him? Could we not help some fellow to beat him?” 
They say, “ He is a pretty good fellow, we know, but he ham- 
mers us too much. He tells of our devilment, he puts his finger 
on the sore spot, and we want to get him out, and get some 
smooth, namby-pamby fellow who will hold his seat, remain 
silent, and smile.” That is the sort of fellow they want, and 
they will help him. 

Then they commence to nag the Senator who dares to criti- 
cize their crooked conduct and to boost somebody else in order 
to quiet the Senator, if possible, who tried to do what is right 
by his people. 

What are we to do? What are we here for? Life is short 
at best, and we go this way but once. How much the more 
important it is then that every one of us should fulfill his 
duty to the limit, follow the course which he believes is 
right. But Senators stand up on the other side as if they were 
in a monkey-wrench convention, saying, “Get on; hurry out 
of the way. Let us pass this. bill.” They take out their 
watches and look at them and say, “I would love to go to the 
seashore.” They would, too. Nearly half of them are down 
there now. I pictured the other night how some of them are 
splashing in the surf, and every time they hit the cool waves 
they say, “Hurrah for the Republican Party.” [{Laughter.] 
Oh, yes, it is nice. 

Mr. President, it is well that the American people are waking 
up. There are people in this country who understood the 
victory of 1920 to mean pillage and plunder. That is what they 
understood it to mean, and they did not stand back and wait 
for any ceremonies, either. They rolled up their sleeves and 
got busy. What have they done? They passed a bill through 
Congress giving the members of the Shipping Board big sal- 
aries and giving officers under them $25,000 a year. That is 
more than the Cabinet officers of the United States Government 
get, more than is paid to the Chief Justice and the justices 
who sit with him in the greatest court in all the world. And 
this is a sample of your economy. Then you ask us why we 
undertake to impede your progress as you tax all the common 
necessities of life. It is our duty to do it. 

You are talking now about building a merchant marine. We 
have or did have the greatest fleet of merchant ships in the 
world, except Great Britain, and your Shipping Board huddled 
them like a drove of ducks in a lake and undertook to barter 
them to the Shipping Trust for $2,100 each, when they cost 
$600,000 and $800,000 each. Then you ask us why we impede 
your progress, why we undertake to show you up a little. 

What is this Republic? What is our duty in the premises? 
Shall we fold our arms and sit supinely down and permit you 
to do these things in the name of the people, when graft and 
corruption are holding high carnival in the Capitol, when the 
tariff barons are dictating, under their whip and lash, the bill 
which you shall write, which will take out of the pockets of 
the American people $5,000,000,000 out of the earnings and the 
means of the consuming masses of America? And yet you ap- 
pear sometimes to wonder why we dare to oppose your remorse- 
less prograin. 

What you are doing is un-American. The fathers never, in- 
tended that the taxing power should be used for such a nefari- 
ous purpose. There are 4,000 items in your tariff bill, and you 
have proposed 2,000 amendments. Do you expect us just to 
swallow them without protest? The people are entitled to 
know what is in this iniquitous bill. Why should they not 
know? They have a right to know. They have a right to 
demand that every item in it be explained to them. It is going 
to affect them. They are the people, and they alone, who will 
be injuriously affected by it. Why should they not know? It 
is their Government, and you tell them on the hustings that you 
are their servants. They will say, “ You did not write the bill 
as if you were our servants. You wrote the bill as if you were 
the servants of the tariff barons.” 

Mr. President, a moment ago I mentioned the guns which the 
farmer, the merchant, the clerk, everybody, would want to buy. 
You have robbed the man in all the peaceful pursuits of life, 
and when he comes away from his daily toil and wants to get 
a gn and go out where he can have a little sport, he finds that 
you have put a tax on the little squirrel gun and the rabbit 
gun and the quail gun of the farmer and the farmer’s boy. Yet 
you stand up here each day and say you are writing this bill 
in the interest of the farmer. 

My good friend from Georgia [Mr. Watson] suggests to me 
that the man who lives in the country far from the electric 
lights and policemen of the town and the city, out on his farm 
in the rural district with his family, needs a gun to protect 
them, and you have made it harder for him to keep a weapon 
about the house to protect those dependent upon him, those 
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that he loves. You have laid a tax on the gun that he needs. 
When the ground is too wet to plow he would go in search of a 
gun and say, “I will get a gun and go down on the river and 
see if I can shoot a duck.” They would say, “ They have put 
a tax on it. The price has gone up.” So he says, “I guess I 
am not able to buy a gun.” So you deny him that sport and 
that means of providing a little meat for his family. When 
the hawks come to catch his chickens, he says, “Go and bring 
me my gun.” They say, “Your old gun is rusty. The lock 
won’t work.” He says, “ Go down and tell the merchant to send 
me a certain kind of gun.” His boy goes to the store and says, 
“ What is the price of that gun?” The storekeeper tells him. 
The boy says, “I had better run back and see my father and 
tell him the price has advanced $10.” He goes back and tells 
the old man, and the father says, “All right. Hang up a shirt 
out there on a pole, and see if that will scarce the hawk away. 
I am not able to buy a gun.” 

The crow comes and pulls up his corn. Pulling up corn has 
been the crow’s trade since Adam was born. The crow goes 
out in the farmer’s field to pluck up the corn, and you make it 
hard for the farmer to buy a gun to drive away the crow, to 
drive away the hawk, to have a little sport hunting game, and 
to protect his home in the night time from those who might 
desire to burglarize it or invade it. 

As I said before, you tax the swaddling clothes of the infant; 
you tax the milk bottle in his hand; you tax his wearing 
apparel; you tax the window pane through which he beholds 
the sunlight for the first time ; you tax his food and his raiment 
through life; you tax the winding sheet when he dies; you 
tax the coffin in which he is to be buried ; and you tax the tomb- 
stone that stands over his dreamless dust after he is through 
with the tax gatherers of the Republican Party. There is no 
escape, from the cradle to the grave, from this band of tariff 
marauders to whom you have turned over the taxing power of 
the Republic. r 

Mr. President, I believe that is about all I care to say at 
this time. I hope those in chargé of this bill on the other side 
will repent of their sins and take out these nefarious, obnoxious, 
and oppressive schedules, and let the people of America get out 
from this deadly time of depression under your party. Take 
the money supply of the country out of the control of Wall 
Street and permit it to serve the needs of the American people. 
It does not belong to Wall Street. Let it go to serve the pur- 
pose for which it was created. It is the lifeblood of business, 
intended to circulate in the body of business, to answer the 
business needs of every man in the country. Let that be done. 
Keep your tax fingers out of the-pockets of the people, and 
let them have a chance to get out from under this debt which 
your deflation policy has unloaded upon them. It will take 
some of them five years to recover from it. Do not put any 
more burdens on them, Senators. Take the necessities of life 
out of this bill and give the masses of the people a chance to 
obtain the actual necessities of life. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I return to a consideration of 
the provision under discussion. We are considering para- 
graph 365. In order that the extent of. the tax imposed in 
this paragraph may fully appear, I beg the indulgence of the 
Senate while I read the paragraph: 

Par. 365. Double or single barreled breech-loading and repeating 
shotguns, rifles, and combination shotguns and rifles, valued at not 
more than $5 each, $1.50 each; valued at more than $5 and not 
more than $10 each, $4 each; valued at more than $10 and not more 
than $25 each, $6 each; valued at more than $25 each, $10 each; 
and in addition thereto, on all of the foregoing, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

That is an advafice of 10 per cent ad valorem over the House 
rate: 
barrels for sporting breech-loading and repeating shotguns and rifles, 
further advanced in manufacture than rough bored only, $4 each; 
stocks for sporting breech-loading shotguns and rifles, wholly or partly 
manufactured, $5 each; and in addition thereto, on all of the fore- 
going, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The Senate committee has advanced the House rate from 
40 per cent ad valorem to the rate which I have just stated, 
50 per cent: 
on all parts of such ns or rifles, and fittings for such stocks or 
barrels, finished or unfinished, 55 per cent ad valorem. 

That is a tax of 10 per cent by the Senate committee above 
the rate fixed in the House bill. 

Provided, That all sporting breech-loading shotguns and rifles im- 

rted without a lock or locks or other fittings shall be subject to a 
Baty of $10 each and 55 per cent ad valorem. 

The House rate was 40 per cent ad valorem, and the Senate 
increased it to 55 per cent ad valorem. In addition to the 
amendments which I have indicated the Senate committee has 
stricken out the word “sporting” in line 1 of the paragraph, 
so that it reads: 


Double or single barreled breech-loading and repeating shotguns, rifles, 
and combination shotguns and rifles— 
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Instead of— 

Double or single barreled sporting breech-leading and repeating shot- 
guns— 

And so forth. 

In three other places in the paragraph the same amendment 
has been made, striking out the word “ sporting.” 

My colleague [Mr. Smoor] made a strong argument for a 
tariff upon the grade of guns of which he spoke, guns which 
were costly not because of intrinsic worth but because of the 
ornamentations and fine handwork and carving on stock and 
barrel. These guns, he argued, were used by princes and 
wealthy persons in Europe, and some Americans, for reasons 
which may be apparent, desired to use the same kind. These 
guns, of course, are within the category of luxuries, and should 
be taxed for revenue purposes, although so few are imported 
that the revenue is unimportant. One would suppose from the 
argument of my colleague that the paragraph was designed 
solely to obtain revenue arising from a product which was not 
used generally by the people. I repeat, an argument based upon 
that premise is logical and a tariff laid upon costly guns can 
be defended. 

However, an analysis of the paragraph before us discloses 
that the purpose is to tax all guns, those which are cheap as 
well as those of moderate value and the few costly firearms 
which may be imported. The tax is general and inclusive. It 
reaches all classes of guns, and is thus a heavy tax upon the 
people who purchase any kind of a shotgun or rifle, The para- 
graph is not limited to the weapons to which my colleague re- 
ferred. The language of the paragraph includes “all double or 
single barreled breech-loading and repeating shotguns, rifles, 
and combination shotguns and rifles.” So that the argument 
of my colleague is without the facts and of but slight value 
as applied to the comprehensive language of the paragraph. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hxrrirn] called 
attention a moment ago to a portion of the statement made 
before the committee, found on pages 1984 to 1989, inclusive, of 
the hearings before the Committee on Finance upon schedule 3, 
metals and manufactures. Mr. Gebhard, who submitted the 
statement, makes this observation : 

To our mind none of the above changes— , 

Referring to the paragraph under consideration— 


should be made if it is the intention of Congress to protect the American 
pesple against the already everprotected half dozen or so manufacturers 
of firearms in this country and the very few hundred of laborers em- 
ployed in said factories,-who are also overprotected. 

The present duty of 35 per cent under the Underwood law is more 
than ample to protect both manufacturer and laborer, as is shown by 
the fact that foreign-made guns and riffes are almost entirely off the 
American market to-day. And for this reason we think the duty of 35 
per cent should be reduced if we are to have any competition at all. 
The few American manufacturers have the field to themselves to-day 
and require absolutely no further protection at the hands of Congress. 

The manufacturers of firearms in this country are the best protected, 
most prosperous, and richest manufacturers of such goods in the world. 
Where has one ever failed? They rolled in wealth before the war, 
coined money during the war, and now they ask you to further protect 
them by putting up a tariff wall that will absolutely prevent a foreign- 
made gun coming into eur country. They are far behind their orders, 
ean not fill an order for 50 guns for delivery this coming hunting 
senson, so we have been told by a leading manufacturer. 

~ + = * 7. * o* 

That the American firearms manufacturers have anything to fear 
frem forei, competition is suple rot, for the whole trade in guns 
to-day in this country is in the hands of the American makers. I am 
speaking of shotguns and riffes. ‘There have been some foreign-made 
pistols sold, but after you consider what these contemplated tariff 
changes will do to the ‘oreign-made pistol you will see what a slim 
chance one of them has of getting inte this country should you adopt 
these changes. 

. « * * e * * * 

Under the present tariff a foreign-made gun invoiced at $50 is taxed 
35 per cent duty, or $17.50. 


Such a rate is indefensible and can only be regarded as a 
subsidy to the domestic manufacturers of the articles covered 
by this paragraph. 

Under the existing tariff, which it is disclosed is unreasonably 
high, the power to exploit the people is apparent; and yet it is 
proposed to increase the rates and give to the American gun- 
makers a monopoly of the domestic market. They now success- 
fully compete with all countries and sell in the markets of 
the world millions of dollars worth of their products annually. 


Package charge, freight, etc., stands the importer, say, 5 per 
cent, or $2.50. peper ters profit, 10 per cent, is $7; war tax, 10 
per cent more, $7.70; total cost to wholesaler, $84.70. Add to this 
the wholesaler’s profit of 25 per cent and you have the wholesaler’s 
price to the retailer of $105.77. The latter’s profit of 25 per cent 
makes the consumer’s price of $132.21. 

Now, let us consider what happens to this same gun under the 
Fordney Act. The rie puts it in the same grade with Parker 
Bros. grade No. G: H. B., the wholesale price of which is $112.38. 
Add to this 35 per cent duty, also the extra $10 duty, and you have 
with the 5 per cent freight, package, etc., charge a total of $101.83. 
*Then add the importer’s profit of 10 per cent and also the war tax 
and you have a total of $128.21. To this add the wholesaler’s profit 
of 25 per cent and we have the wholesaler’s price to the retailer of 
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$154.01. Ad@ the latter’s: profit of 25: per cent; and you have the con- 
sumer’s price of $192.51, instead of $132.21, as per the figures under 
the present tariff. The comparison made above with the Parker 
ae arene too around ya ye ep Be ved ‘on ed t th 9 
, . or 
absurd wholesale price of $112.38. aaa ears cute teed 
In other words, the gun which was fermerly sold in all 
parts of the United States for approximately $50 is now sold 
by the wholesaler for $112.38, and: yet it is proposed, in the face 
of this enormous increase in the domestic price, te further in- 
crease the tariff rates so as to enable the wholesaler and the 
manufacturer to increase the prices to the public who purchase 
their commodities. 
On page 1987 the same witness states: 
Our gun trade is mostly with farmers, their sons, and colored 
e. None of these can afford to buy guns at the prices asked 
to-day. The great majority of guns sold in this country is sold to 
the above class. of trade. As a rule, they pay from $10 to $25 for a 
double-barrel hammerless shotgun. All of these priced guns are 
off the American market to-day. 
Further on he states: 


The farmer’s son who craves the ownership of a cheap single-barrel 
gun from the time that he is able to tote a gun used to be able to 
buy. these at $3.50. Now this same gun costs him around $12. We 
used to buy this same gun at $2.75. Now the wholesaler asks. $9.65. 
The gun we used to sell the farmer for his own use at $22 we must get 
now $60. Parker Bros. Trojan grade gun was sold to the farmer at 
$25 and even less, Now we must get from the farmer $60 for the same 
gun, and when these reasonable prices ruled the manufacturers were 
not in business for their health. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The New York Herald is well 
known as being owned by a gentleman who is in favor of tariff 
protection. The leading editorial this morning is-under the 
headline “The Herald’s Tariff Stand.” ‘The concluding para- 
graph reads as follows, in reference to the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff bill: 

The New York Herald, reflecting the protective principles and con- 
victions of its owner, is a consistent and steadfast advocate of the 
American tariff system, but the owner of the New York Herald can not 
stand for “ damn fool” protectionism, and the New York Herald will 
not stand for it. 

Mr. KING. If a Democrat were to so characterize this bill, 
he would be denounced by some of the “die hards” im the Re- 
publican Party. But this courageous: paper properly appraises 
this bill and aceurately denunciates it as a “damn fool” brand 
of protectionism, 

Mr. President, I am giad to have the Senator put before the 
Senate the editorial referred to. 

Returning to the statement of Mr. Gebhard: 

On page 1987 he prints a table of comparative wholesale 
prices to the retail trade for double and single barrel shotguns, 
I shall not take the time to read the table, but I invite atten- 
tion to one or two items found therein. For instance, Smith 
guns, field, were sold in 1915 for $21.35, in 1918 for $83.50, and 
in 1921 for $46.20. Manhattan hammerless, No. 2; were sold in 
1915 for $13 and in 1921 for $35.97. My recollection is that 
in 1913-14, before the war, before the high prices in Hurepe 
reflected themselves here and reacted upon our domestic prices, 
the same gun and all of these guns to which I am referring 
were much cheaper than they were in 1915. 

In 1915 the Stevens hammerless, No. 335, sold for $13.50; 
in 1921 it sold for $27.50. 

The Knickerbocker hammeriess, No. 6, in 1915 sold for $11; 
in 1921 it sold for $24. 

The ‘Riverside hammer, No. 215, in 1915 sold for $7.75; in 
1921 it sold for $20—an advance of nearly 300 per cent. 

The American-Gun Co. hammer, No. 0, in 1915: sold’ for $8.25, 
and in 1921 sold for $19.75. 

The Harrington & Richardson single-barrel gun, no ejector, 
in 1915 sold for $3.25, and’ in 1921 sold for $9:65; and so en 
down the list. 

These figures demonstrate that the present prices are inordi- 
nately high and are an oppressive burden upon the people, 
But the bill is to maintain these prices and indeed to afford 
opportunity to the domestic producers to increase them. War. 
time prices are to be continued inte peace periods, and are to 
be the basis of tariff legislation. It is designed to help domes- 
tie’ producers keep up high prices and to make enormous profits, 
They are unwilling to adjust their prices to pre-war conditions 
or to bring prices to lower levels: So we must increase the 
tariff to enable them to execute this impolitic, uneconomic, and 
oppressive policy. The public are unimportant—the trusts and 
big interests are the only objects of our solicitude. Thus does 
the Republican Party care for its own and prove its hostility 
te the American people. 

It is barely. possible that with the enermous prices which are 
now charged, even with a 35 per cent ad’ valorem duty, there 


"might be a few guns imported inte the United States; but the 
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purpose is to make it impossible to import any guns; and, 
therefore, give the domestic producers a complete’ monopoly. 

f was interested yesterday in the statement which was made 
by the junior Senator from California [Mr. SHorremesr] in ap- 
pealing to the Republican Party and challenging their attention 
to what the “principles of protectionism” were, according to 
orthodox Republicanism. The junior Senator from California is 
an orthodox Republican—a high-tariff Republican—and’ his 
speech indicated that he would impose a tariff on any com- 
modity produced in the United States, to the exclusion of any 
foreign article. If we could not possibly: produce the commodity 
or the product in the United States, then he would favor a low 
tariff or; possibly, he would permit the placing of the article 
upon the@free list; but if there were any possibility of produe- 
ing the commodity in the United States, then a tariff should be 
laid—no matter how high its rate—in order to keep out any 
foreign competition. The theory of the difference in the cost 
of labor at -home and abroad or the question of an “ infant 
industry” has been entirely abandoned. The theory of a com- 
petitive tariff has also been discarded. We are now confronted 
with the bald, naked, ugly proposition that we are to give to 
the domestic manufacturer the absolute control of the domestic 
market; we are to embargo all imports if it is asked by the 
domestic producer. Indeed, Mr. President, a perusal of the 
testimony before the committee reveals the fact—a most aston- 
ishing faet—that on many items placed in these tariff schedules 
high duties are imposed, although no witness appeared before 
the committee and asked for an increase in rates: There must. 
have been some secret understanding somewhere by which the 
rates should be increased, whether an increase was demanded 
or not. So we have in this bill not 4,000 items, as was stated 
by the distinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hertin], but 
we have tens of thousands of items that are covered by the 
tariff schedules, and upon which the rates have been increased 
from 60 per cent to 800 per cent. 

The chemical schedule alone embraces, perhaps, 10,000 items, 
and that is only one of the schedules of this bill, It may safely 
be said that there is no commodity that enters into the lives of 
the people or affeets them in any manner tMat is not covered 
by some schedule in this tariff bill. 

Mr. President, an examination of the information furnished 
by the Tariff Commission with respeet to the items under con- 
sideration reveals the fact that the production of shotguns and 
rifles in 1914 amounted to millions of dollars, and the exports 
in 1918 were valued at nearly five times the entire domestic 
output in 1914, 

Imports in en have decreased since 1902, at which time they 
reached a maximum, Since 1917 they have been as follows: 

Doubled-barreled and combination shotguns and rifles in 
1918, only 22; in 1919, 184; in 1920, 2,428; and for nine months 
of. 1921, 1,021. 

That is the fearful foreign competition that the manufac- 
turers of these guns to which I have just referred are subjected. 

I may say, in passing, that I am advised that some of these 
guns which were imported were bought as curiosities or bought 
merely because the Americans who buy overseas took a fancy 
to them. It may be aceurately said that there have been prac- 
tically no imports; yet in the face of that situation the propo- 
sition is to impose these extortionate rates. 

Mr. President, if I had my way, I would put these articles 
upon the free list because no revenue is derived from them, and 


we are now exporting them and suecessfully competing with all: 


foreign countries in the markets of the world. We have a 
foreign market; we produce more than the domestic need; and 
we must, ‘if the business is to continue, drive for a foreign 
market. Therefore there is: no purpose in having a duty on 
this commodity. This is not an infant industry; it does not 
need protection even if one believes in protection per se, 
so these articles should be placed upon the free list. At the 
proper time, Mr. President, I shall move that the Senate adhere 
to the rate in the present law of 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McCumser obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBDR. I will yield to the Senator if he desires 
to discuss the matter in question. I was going to discuss the 
particular point at issue, but I will yield to the Senator if he 
desires, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I can not promise to confine myself to that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not ask the Senator to do so. I 
simply state that I will yield to him if he desires me to do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well; I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I take it that no good man in this body wants 
to see, here or elsewhere; any continuance of present bad con- 
ditions wherever bad conditions exist. I take for granted that 
every man who loves his kind wants to see the world everywhere 
recover from the evils with which it is now afflicted. 


The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] just made an argument 
to prove something which, in my opinion, is a truism. Any tax 
upon commerce, whether upon shotguns, or anything else, neces- 
Sarily decreases the volume of commerce; it must do it ; just as an 
inerease of freight rates will decrease the volume of freight. It 
may not decrease the existing volume of commerce or of freight, 
because the world may be getting into a better condition in 
spite of that and everything, but it will decrease it from the 
level at which it would have been if the tax had not been put 
upon commerce.’ That, I say, is a truism, and no one. with 
common sense will deny it. The very object of the levying 
of a tariff tax is to decrease foreign commerce so. that the 
American producer may, comparatively speaking, increase his 
sales, and the way to enable him to increase his sales is to 
increase the price of the foreign product up to the level of his 
price or above it, and generally above it. 

Mr. President, long years ago, however, Commodore Vander- 
bilt—I believe it was—said that “A man was a fool who bets 
on the bear side of progress in America.” I go further than 
that; the man is a fool who puts his money on the bear side 
in any country wherever the Hnglish-speaking race lives and 
works, Already, Mr. President; Great Britain is coming out 
of the slough. Nonemployment is decreasing; shipping is in- 
ereasing; the production of coal. is increasing; and Great 
Britain, Scotland, and Wales are all coming out of the slough. 
So America will come, for even a Republican tariff bill can not 
put an end to the recovery of prosperity, gradually and slowly, 
by the enefgies and the individuality, remarkable all through 
history, of this very remarkable race wherever it exists. It 
may, and indeed must, scoteh the wheels.of the car of progress 
a bit, but ean not stop it. That presperity reborn in peace 
and freedom has already been sounded in Canada, in Aus- 
tralia, and in Great Britain, as well as here. 

But I rose for the purpose of preventing the Republican 
Party from playing in the future its usual game. I do not 
want the future to repeat past history. I remember when Mr. 
McKinley was running for the Presidency that after he wus 
elected and after a tariff bill had been passed—14 months 
afterwards, I believe—a great many people said that pros- 
perity had returned because of the tariff law. I remember 
that upon the stump many word spouters belonging to the Repub- 
lican school of politics said that *“wheat went up because 
McKinley was elected,” and I remember, as an actual statistical 
fact, that McKinley was elected beeause wheat went up. Wheat 
went up in September and October and McKinley was elected 
in November. It was the increase in the price of wheat which 
put an end to the great Populist prairie fire out’ West and 
enabled McKinley to be elected. I do not want that repeated 
any more, and therefore I obtained the floor to read something 
from a Republican paper, and I am going to read it myself 
for fear the clerk might not read it as distinctly. The article 
which I have in mind is from the New York Tribune, the stand- 
pat Republican paper of this country, and when in the future 
you begin to say that the energies of the American people, 
their intellects, their inventiveness, and their courage were not 
the things that brought recurring prosperity, I want you to 
keep these facts, as accidentally stated truly by the Trib- 
une, in mind. Mr. President, if the English-speaking race 
here and in Great Britain and in her colonies be given peace 
long enough, they will attend to the balance of the game of 
reeovering comparative prosperity, as they always have done— 
after the Revolution here, after the Civil War here, after the 
Napoleonic wars in Europe. They always have done it and 
always will, because God made them that way. But I do not 
want the second lie in the regular program of Republican poii- 
ties repeated later on if I can help it; and I want to put in 
the Recorp now the proof of the fact that this prosperity 
which after a while you may claim to haye come from some sort 
of legislation, even tariff legislation, the least promising of all 
forms of legislation, has already had its start, and I want to 
warn every “prophet of evil,” every calamity howler, that old 
Vanderbilt was right when he said, “ A man is a fool who bets on 
the bear side of progress in America.” The bull side is always 
safe, providing two things happen—that you leave the people 
free enough and that you give them peace long enough. That is 
all that is necessary. 

Here is what the New York Tribune says: 


Signs of a revival of business and a return to normal activities are 
multiplying in the. news, 


Not in polities and in speeches in the Senate, but in busi- 
ness. 
Yesterday’s papers evidence of a. change for the 


contain striking 
better in eo fields. The United States Employment Service reported 
that there had been a further gain in emplogment in May— 
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There was a gain in April; there was a gain before that— 
and that within 30 to 60 days unem loyment will again be normal, exclud- 
ing the present anomalous “ vacation ” experiment in the coal industry. 

That is, this coal strike. 


The director of the service says: “The broadening out of industry 
in nearly all lines of activity for May clearly emphasizes the fact 
that the business depression is behind us. ‘onfidence is restored. 
— will accentuate the upward movement. Industry is steadily ex- 
panding.”’ 

Dispatches from Pittsburgh announce that 6,000,000 gross tons of 
steel ingots were produced in April and May, against about 4,900,000 
tons in February and March. 

That is an increase in production of 50 per cent. 


This is to say, the mills turned out 23 per cent more steel in the 
first two months of the coal strike than they did in the two months 
preceding the strike. 

Building operations in Chicago have widened out. 

They have in Washington, too. They have in the towns in 
Mississippi. They have everywhere, though the writer does 
not say so here. 

Building operations in Chicago have widened out. The permits 
assued during May call for an expenditure of $27,000,000, a gain of 
$10,000,000 over April. Stee) mills in the Chicago territory are now 
operating at 85 per cent of capacity. 

That is pretty nearly normal. Steel mills generally, even in 
very prosperous times, do not operate to theoretically full 
capacity. They have various accidents and things that pull 
down production from the maximum. 

Mail order houses had an increase of 18.2 per cent in business in 
May, the first substantial gain in nearly two years. 

Oil shares have advanced $1,000, 00 in value sing® January 1. 
The railroads are at last earning nearly the return guaranteed ‘hem 
under the transportation act. The Liberty bond issues all passed par 
recently. The general bond market has been splurging for several 
months. There can be no question that the tide has turned for 
good and that prosperity is lurking around the corner. , 

That is not only the case here, but that is the case in 
Canada and Australia and New Zealand, and to a lesser extent 
it is the case in Great Britain. 

I wanted, as “a chiel takin’ notes,” a “looker-on in Vienna,” 
to put in the Recorp this article from the chief and most par- 
tisan and perhaps least scrupulous Republican paper in the 
United States, so as to fend off the second political lie before 
it becomes necessary for the opposition to utter it. They will 
find it necessary, after a while, as a part of the usual Fed- 
eralist and Republican game. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the war in Europe left 
about 10,000,000 men dead upon the field and in hospitals. It 
left 10,000,006 men who had been armed. It left, however, their 
arms. It left about 30,000,000 more in arms in Europe. Those 
guns are there. I do not think they have very much use for 
them. I have no doubt but that they would like to sell them 
to the people of the United States at very greatly reduced rates. 

By the time we got through with war prices and the prices 
of 1919 and 1920 the American pocketbook was empty. There 
was no demand for firearms, no demand in this country for 
any kind of sporting goods to any extent. They could not have 
been sold, probably, in this country at this time for much of 
anything; and I assume that the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House were cautious, perhaps from the stand- 
point of the other side were overly cautious, in protecting the 
American public against possible importations of an immense 
amount of rifles, and so forth, from Europe. 

I am not going to say for a single moment that these duties 
imposed by the Ways and Means Committee of the House are 
not high. I am willing to say that they are excessively high 
duties, and under ordinary conditions I certainly would be 
willing to admit that they would be wholly unnecessary. I 
can not say that I would admit that they will not be necessary 
when this revival of business of which the Senatoi from Missis- 
sippi has just spoken shall have overtaken the American pub- 
lic, and they will again have money to spend. 

There are two kinds of guns coming into the United States 
or that have been coming in. One is a rather cheap article, 
almost worthless, that it would really be better to keep out 
than to bring in. Another is a very expensive gun. Now, } 
think the good American hunter who is a sportsman rather 
than a sport can buy a good enough gun for ordinary hunting 
purposes for from $20 to $30. That is a good American gun, 
good enough for anyone, and under ordinary conditions there 
is a good demand for that kind of a gun, and that is about the 
price of the gun that the American ordinarily buys. 

There are imported into this country—and my information is 
that they constitute the greater part of the value of the guns 
that are imported—guns which are sold for from $500 to $800 
each. Now, when we come to the sport who goes down to 
Florida in the fall and spends a month or two hunting, who 
wants to hunt with an $800 gun, I am perfectly willing to exact 
from him a good, round price for the privilege of importing that 
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gun, and I am shedding no tears whatever for his sake. The 
man who wants to buy a good American $20 to $30 gun can 
buy it to-day, and it is good enough for anyone. The gun that 
is absolutely useless for any purpose, outside, possibly, of 
gopher shooting, may be taxed a little high under the provisions 
of this bill. I hardly think it is worth bringing into the coun- 
try, however. 

Mr. President, we can theorize all we want to about this mat- 
ter, but the fact still confronts us that while very few of these 
guns have*been shipped in, because, being a luxury, we are 
buying very little of those products at this time, nevertheless 
they do come in. The report, which I admit runs back as far 
as August, 1921, shows that one class of guns that are introduced 
here, and that come from Sweden rather than from France, 
would require an ad valorem duty of 140 per cent to equalize 
them with the comparable American article. The next class, 
which is called a sporting gun, would require 232 per cent ad 
valorem duty to bring its price up to the selling price of the 
comparable American article. The next, which is of the same 
character, would require 45 per cent. So we have two out of 
these three classes which would require a very much greater per- 
centage than the duty imposed under this bill, and we have one 
class which would require less. 

While I admit that the duty appears to be rather high upon 
those low-priced guns, I submit that they are the class we do 
not want, and none of our American people buy them in any 
great quantities. The excessively high-priced gun will be pur- 
chased by the man who can afford to pay from five to eight 
hundred dollars for a sporting rifle, no matter what its cost is; 
and I submit that there is some danger, at least, from the im- 
mense quantity of rifles and guns that were used in the Great 
War in Europe, that might come over with a very low tariff, or 
even with a medium tariff. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the Senator from North 
Dakota to contend that the guns described in this paragraph 
are the same character of guns used by the military forces in 
the late.war? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It would cover all kinds of rifles and 
breechloaders of # certain value, whatever that value is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to make the point 
that there are enormous quantities of guns left over from the 
war. I assumed the Senator meant such as were used by the 
military forces. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I said they could come in under this pro- 
vision, single or double barrel shotguns, or breech-loading rifles. 
Of course all the rifies are breech loading. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hardly think, under the characterization 
“Double or single barreled breech-loading and repeating shot- 
guns,” the guns used by the military forces could come in. 

Mr. McCUMBER. “ Rifles” is the next item. 

Mr. SIMMONS. “Rifles, and combination shotguns.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. The word “rifles” is set aside by a 
comma on each side. “ Rifles” is an entirely different article 
from “shotguns.” But, of course, this refers to double or 
single barreled rifles of a breech-loading character. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Doubtless the forces used rifles, but they 
did not use these other kinds of firearms. Would the Senator, 
for the purpose of excluding the rifles which have accumulated 
in large numbers in foreign countries as wastage of the war, 
think it quite right to impose these duties upon these other 
firearms, which have not been amassed in such quantities 
abroad as a result of the war? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know where we would draw the 
line between the different kinds of firearms. We have put 
them in two classes here, and I think that is a sufficient desig- 
nation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In all fairness I think if the Senator is 
really leveling these duties at the rifles which were left over 
by the soldiers at the close of the war, he ought to make a 
separate paragraph to reach that situation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am inclined to think that the differentia- 
tion by values is the better method of differentiating them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There might be a necessity, or a justifica- 
tion, so to speak, for these duties as to that character of fire- 
arms, because there may be, as the Senator says, a vast accu- 
mulation in Europe which might possibly be sent here, and very 
seriously interfere with the sale of the domestic rifle; but be- 
cause of the necessity for these high duties to keep out that 
enormous accumulation that is now seeking a market through- 
out the world, and is likely to come over here in great quan- 
tities, why place these high duties upon other guns, unless 
there is some other reason than the one assigned by the Sen- 
ator for imposing the duty? 

Mr. ASHURST. Does the Senator wish to dispose of this 
item now? 
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Lae McCUMBER. Yes; I would like te have it disposed ef 


wre ASHURST. I wish to address the Senate afjer this 
item is disposed of. 

Mr. KING. I think we ought to have a yea-and-nay vote on 
this item in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kettoge in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment on 
line 23. 

The amendment was a to. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
inqui 

Mr. KING. I would like to address the inquiry. te the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. We would like to have a yea-and-nmay 
vote upen the pate. I am not very particular whether we take 
it now on striking out the word “ sperting,’”’ in the first item, 
or later, on the 45 per cent rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has no objection to striking 
out the word “sporting” where it appears on line 23? 

Mr. KING. We object; but thesSenator may take a vote on 
that, and then we would like a yea-and-nay vote on the rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. To which rate does the Senator refer? 

Mr. KING. I refer to the rate on line 22, page 78. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That has been agreed to as it 
stands, 

Mr. KING. May I. inquire whether the second rate, found 
on page 79, has been agreed to? 

Mr. MeCUMBER. It has not. 

Mr. KING. When we reach that, we will ask for a yea-and- 
Day vote. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to address the Senate for about 10 
or 15 minutes, but I will yield until this item is disposed of. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will be much obliged to the Senator if 
he will let us dispose of that. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am glad to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 78, line 23, the committee 
proposes to insert the words “and repeating” at the end of the 
line, so as to read: 

Barrels for breech-loading and repeating shotguns and rifles. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page, 78, line 25, before the 
word “breech-loading,” to strike out the word “sporting.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, line 2, to strike out 
“40” and insert in lieu thereof “ 50,” so as to read: 

And in addition thereto, on all of the foregoing, 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. KING. There will be some debate on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Arizena is 
entitled to the floor. 

FEDERAL COOPERATIVE RECLAMATION, 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, on the 24th day of May last 
I submitted some observations urging the passage during this 
present session of Congress of the McNary-Smith reclamation 
bill. I pointed out that the bill had been reported favorably by 
the senior Senator from Oregon {Mr. McNary], the chairman 
of the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. I will read 
the last two paragraphs of his report, submitted to the Senate 
on March 8 last: 

The North and Hast should welcome the opportunity to assist in the 
upbuilding of the West and South, especially when they would add to 
their own prosperity thereby. 

That paragraph wili be the diamond pivot upon which my 
remarks will revolve during the few minutes that I claim the 
floor to-day, so I will repeat it: 

The North and Hast should welcome the opportunity to assist in the 

the wert one. South, especially when they would add to 

he principle em ented in’ this measure has the indorsement of the 

last Republican and eee National Conventions, the unqualified 
ete Secretary Fail, and the strong recommendation of President 

During the course of my speech on May 24 the junior Sendtor 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LeNnroot) gave me his attention, and as 
I was descanting upon the necessity for the passage of that 
bill during the present session that Senator, who illuminates 
every subject he discusses, asked me a question, as follows: 


Mr. Lunroor. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. ASHuRST. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. Laenroor. I should like to ask the ge whether he believes 
the country needs an increased production of agricultural products 
to-day 


Mr. President, for a time I feared that the Senator might 
have had sume objection to the bill, and an objection frem him 


up is of 
me own prosperi 
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or an argument from him, would cause me concern, because he 
has established a reputation on this floor as a powerful debater. 
But I am consoled by the belief that when that Senator and 
other Senators analyze and reflect upon some data I am going 
te submit this afternoon they will perceive that the penultimate 
paragraph of the report submitted by the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. McNary] answers every argument that could by a most 
remote excursion of the imagination be brought against the 
MecNary-Smith bill. 

The passage of that reclamation bill and its enactment into 


‘lew will bring a prosperity to the manufacturing interests of 


this country which no tariff bill could bring. I hepe the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenreot} will return to the Chamber 
as soon as possible, because we need his presence; we need his 
support of this bill, and it must not happen that so able a 
statesman as the Senator from Wiseonsin shall oppose this 
statesmanlike bill. 

Consider the Salt River or Roosevelt project in Arizona. The 
Salt River project, according to the figures furnished me up to 
June 30, 1921, has cost $14,738,628, of which $4,800,000—round 
numbers—have been repaid to the Gevernment.. Last year there 
were shipped from other States of the Unien—not merely into 
Arizona but into the region or valley of the Salt River project— 
7,935 leaded freight ears of goods, wares, and merchandise. I 
am not speaking of carloads ef goods which went to other por- 
tions of the State, ner am I speaking of less than carlead lots; 
but I repeat, that during the year 1920 there were shipped into 
the Salt River preject in Arizona 7,935 carloads, and from the 
State of Wisconsin alone, so well represented in this Chamber 
by her twe eminent Senators, there were shipped inte the Salt 
River preject 213 carloads of goods, wares, and merchandise, to 
be used and paid for by the people residing in the Salt River 
Valley. 

I do not have at hand the figures showing the namber of car- 
loads ef goods, wares, and merchandise which came from Wis- 
consia to the other project in Arizona and to other points in 
Arizona. But let it be remembered that in 1920 the State of 
Wisconsin furnished to the Salt River project alone 243 car- 
loads of trade. 

There are 30 irrigation projects in the United States at this 
time. The projects are the Salt River, Yuma, Orjand, Grand 
Valley, Uncompahgre, Beise, King Hill, Minidoka, Garden City, 
Huntley, Milk River, St. Mary’s storage, Sum River, Lower 
Yellowstone, North Platte, Newlands, Carlsbad, Hondo, Rio 
Grande, Nerth Dakota pumping, Lawton, Umatilla, Deschutes, 
Klamath, Belle Fourche, Strawberry Valley, Okanogan, Ya- 
kima, Shoshone, Riverton, and ya secondary projects. I 
leave it to the fertile faculties ef Senators te estimate the 
number of carleads ef merehandise of various kinds that the 
State ef Wisconsin undoubtedly furnished in 1920 to each of 
these projects, 

The State of Minnesota, so well represented here, furnished 
in 1920 te the Salt River project 40 carloads of geeds, and 
I am speaking only of carlead lots. I do not speak of ship- 
ments of less than carload lets, nor de I speak of shipments 
even of carload lots to other points than to the Salt River 
project, 

When I refer to the galt River project, I mean, for the pur- 
poses of this address, the Salt River Valley, in which the city 
of Phoenix is situated, and about 250,000 acres are irrigated in 
that valley. 

The State of Ohio in 1920 furnished 225 carloads of mer- 
ehandise of various kinds to be used by the people who reside 
in the Salt River Valley. I repeat, for the third time, I am not 
speaking of less-than-carload lets and that I am not in this 

address referring te merchandise in cariead lots er otherwise 
shipped to ether points in the State. I am speaking simply, 
solely, and only of carload lots going into the Sait River Valley, 
where the Salt River project is located. 

The State of North Dakota, not a manufacturing State, purely 
an agricultural State, so well represented here, furnished one 
earlead of products from within her borders to the people of the 
Salt River Valley. The State of Illinois in 1920 furnished 457 
carioad lots ef merchandise to be used and paid for by the 
people residing within the Salt River project. Maine, where the 
sunlight first salutes the American flag upon the American 
eoast, furnished 3 carload lets of merchandise in 1920 shipped 
imte the Sait River project. California, ua the gates of sun- 
set, furnished in 1920 to the citizens of the Salt River V: 
2,897 carleads ef goeds, wares, and merchandise, and no doubt 
some of these shipments came from the Atlantic coast into Cali- 
fornia via the Panama Canal, and were thence transshipped 
into the Salt River project. 

Missouri, that pelitically storm-tossed State, during the same 
year furnished the Salt River project with 218 carloads ef mer- 
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chandise; Oregon, 502 carloads in 1920; and Texas sent to the 
Salt River project 981 carloads; whilst the saddle bags of the 
Arkansas Traveler brought to the Salt River project in the 
same year 26 carloads of fine wares and merchandise; West 
Virginia furnished 18 carloads; Massachusetts, 12; and New 
York, 67 carloads. 

It would require a bold flight of the imagination to stand here 
and estimate the number of carloads of merchandise that were 
shipped into each and every one of the irrigation projects, 30 in 
number. They would reach scores of thousands. So I repeat 
that the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] wrote well 
when he wrote the penultimate paragraph of his great report 
on the McNary-Smith bill, wherein he said: 

The North and East should welcome the opportunity to assist in the 
upbuilding of the West and South, especially when they would add to 
their own prosperity thereby— 

He must have had in mind in writing his report that the 
various States of the Union would—if Federal reclamation 
were further expanded—soon be shipping enormously increased 
numbers of carloads of steel, iron, rubber, cotton goods, woolen 
goods, leather goods, furniture, carpets, stoves, automobiles, 
tractors, sewer pipe, wagons, and so forth, into the West. 

Now, to gratify curiosity and to ascertain what were some 
of the products shipped into the Salt River project in 1920, I 
will select the State of Wisconsin, because I happen to have 
that data at hand. As I said before, the State of Wisconsin 
shipped 218 carloads to the Salt River project in 1920. Agri- 
cultural implements, 4 carload lots; auto parts, 41; auto bodies, 
2; trailers, 1; butter, 1; canned goods, 7; cheese, 8; chairs, 3; 
furniture, 18; hardware and stoves, 1; household goods, 1;. 
lumber, 1; machinery, 12; paper bags, 2; paper, 7; powder, 1; 
refrigerators, 2; rubber hose, 1; tractors, 27; and the other 
articles making in all 213 carloads. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that I may include 
in the Recorp as an appendix to my remarks a table showing 
the number of carload lots shipped from various States into 
the Salt River project in 1920? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See Appendix A.j 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, there is generally in view 
the West only when we speak of reclamation, but this policy 
has been enlarged; it is no longer the irrigation and reclama- 
tion of arid lands. Federal agencies of reclamation will no 
longer be employed only in reclaiming arid lands, but they will 
also be employed in reclaiming any and all lands: If in the 
South, lands are overflowed with water, the arm of the Govern- 
ment will be eligible under the McNary-Smith bill to remove the 
water and reclaim the land. If it be the stump lands of the 
North or the Northwest, this reclamation law will afford the 
eligible means to reclaim those lands. It may no longer be 
called a western policy. It is national in its scope. 

The record of achievement of the United States Reclamation 
Service enriches the annals of the American people. Irriga- 
tion projects charm us with their wizardry the while they 
pour the life-giving waters out upon the thirsty soils and trans- 
form deserts into orchards and gréen fields. When you think 
of the Federal reclamation policy, the lamp of Aladdin and 
the purse of Fortunatus become prosaic and commonplace in 
comparison, and ‘tthe wildest hyperbole would not be adequate 
to describe the wealth, the advancement, the prosperity, and 
public order that would come not only to the West and to the 
South but to the East and the North as well if the McNary- 
Smith reclamation bill were enacted into law. 

During the past 19 years, or since Federal irrigation began, 
8,000,000 acres of theretofore practically worthless desert land 
have been made productive by Government irrigation. The 
value of the crops produced thereon now amounts to $90,000,000 
annually. The increase in value of the irrigated acreage 
amounts to $600,000,000, and since the Government began the 
delivery of irrigation water the crops produced on the reclaimed 
lands to-day aggregate $400,000,000 in value. Nor does this 
sum of $400,000,000 include the value or expansion of produc- 
tion of live stock or stock products; in other words, the figures 
{$400,000,000) as to the aggregate crop value are limited’ to 
vegetable, fruit, and grain values at the farm, for which Govern- 
ment reclamation furnishes the sole supply of water. All the 
moneys disbursed by.the Government’ to the various irrigation 
projects will ultimately be repaid. 

At the outset let it be remembered that the full importance of 
national irrigation can not be measured in dollars, for it has 
an intangible value not to be estimated in tonnage tables nor 
transportation rates. In building new Commonwealths in the 
arid lands of the West the Government is utilizing undeveloped 
resources and creating opportunities for its citizens. One of 





the primary purposes of the reclamation law was to create 
homes, and this purpose has been richly fulfilled. Viewed from 
this standpoint alone, national reclamation has amply justified 
all for which its advocates hoped. 

Since 1902 the Reclamation Service has constructed the irri- 
gation systems to supply abundant water to 2,000,000 acres of 
land, and the capacious storage reservoirs of the Government 
are furnishing a supplemental supply of stored water to a 
million additional acres in other projects, or a grand total of 
8,000,000 acres. On these irrigated lands are now profitably em- 
ployed and satisfactorily housed approximately 500,000 persons, 

On the Government project lands are 50,000 families in inde- 
pendent homes. The population in cities, towns, and villages 
in these Government projects has been increased by an equal 
number of families. The arguments for increasing and making 
permanent the Nation’s virility, prosperity, and growth by cre- 
ating more homes of this kind were never more forcible and 
unanswerable than at this juncture. 

The American people can not claim to have measured up fully 
to their opportunity and responsibility until the deserts of the 
West and the unused agrictltural lands of the Nation have been 
replaced by prosperous farmsteads. 

When measured by the yardstick of the financier—the dol- 
lar—the results of the Reclamation Service activities are enor- 
mously great. 

As a creator of wealth, its service to the Nation and the 
State has been as great as in its principal task of home making. 
Out of the uninhabited and almost worthless desert, reclama- 
tion has carved an empire of nearly 3,000,000 acres, intensively 
cultivated and producing crops whose annual average gross re- 
turns per acre about double those per acre for the balance of 
the country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
REcorD, as appendices to my remarks, a letter addressed to me 
by the Acting Director of the Reclamation Service, Mr. Morris 
Bien, setting out the total gross investment of the United States 
in irrigation and reclamation projects, and the total amount of 
reimbursement and credits that the various projects have paid 
in, and the total net investment of the United States in irriga- 
tion projects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See Appendices B and C.) 

Mr. ASHURST. This money is being repaid to the Govern- 
ment, and under the McNary-Smith bill it will all be repaid to 
the Government. This is not a subsidy. Senators and others 
may clamor for ship subsidies, if you please, but those interested 
in reclamation and irrigation are not asking subsidies. They 
are merely asking that the Government, with its efficient arm, 
shall construct these projects, and that the money expended in 
their construction shall be repaid to the Treasury of the United 
States. . 

I ask unanimous consent to include in the Recorp as a further 
appendix to my remarks a copy of the report of the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation on the McNary-Smith bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ASHURST. I observe that my esteemed friend, the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNnseENp], gives me his 
attention. May I say to the Senator that the great State of 
Michigan furnished 377 carloads of goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise to the Salt River project of Arizona in 1920? 

If Congress desires to start the spindles, looms, and wheels 
of industry, to light the fires in the furnaces, to fill the empty 
cars now in congested terminals, to give employment to worthy 
workmen, and to cease puzzling its brain over foreign trade, let 
Congress pass the MeNary-Smith bill. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be included in the Recorp as a part of my remarks 
a chart which I have here from the Department of the Interior. 
The figures in circles represent the number of carload lots 
shipped from the various States to the Salt River Valley project 
for the year 1920. It graphically sets forth before Senators and 
before the country what each State furnishes to this project 
alone. [A pause.] 

My friend from Utah [Mr. Smoor], whom I greatly esteem, 
tells me, however, that there may be some doubt as to whether 
the chart may properly, under the rules, go into the Recorp. I 
believe that since it apparently comes from the Department of 
the Interior—it is so marked—it will not, therefore, require the 
action of both Houses. So I ask that it be included as an ap- 
pendix to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

(The charts referred to appear on pages 8318 and 8319.) 


Without objection, it is so 
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APPENDIX A. 


Carload Southern Pacific and Atchison, 5 Seas D Dente Dy Datoed, between fe Fok Riew Valley and points in the United States, segregajed as to commodities 
ie he ‘States of origin, for the year 1920, as by the books of said companies. 
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‘outhern odities 
ta Fe Railroads, between in Salt River Valley and points in the United States, segregated as to comm 
Oe a Pe page Br hg the meer 1920, as shown by the books of said companies—Continued. 
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Grand total, 7,935. 
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APPENDIX B. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unirep States RECLAMATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., August 6, 1921. 


Hon, Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Senator: In the absence of Director Davis we duly received 
your letter of July 20, 1921, to him, requesting a revision of figures 
sent to you in 1919, showing the net investments in several Government 
reclamation projects. 

When your letter arrived we were, for other purposes, compiling such 
data to the end of the last fiscal year, and as that is a convenient 
pores use, it seemed best to withhold reply until these figures were 
available. 

I am now sending them herewith in a tabulation similar to the one 
returned with your letter. 

You may recall that these figures were made up in this way origi- 
nally by specific request from your office by telephone. They are not in 
the form that we would select for ordinary purposes of publication be- 
cause there is danger that they will mislead. 

In other words, the inclosed figures are bookkeeping data and involve 
considerable duplication that swell the totals and make these misleading 
ubless there is given and read with them considerable explanation. For 
example, we are constantly transferring from one project to another 
machinery, equipment, and materials in order to work the greatest 
economy and efficiency in utilizing these. 

To keep the books showing the investments in any porter project, 
it is necessary to include an agreed value for such things transferred 
from and to the project. Thus, the total investment for each project 
includes “ transfers received” of such things, and the column “ Reim- 
bursements and credits’ includes “ transfers issued.” On any particu- 
lar project these two entries ey differ, and hence must be in- 
cluded to bring out the net investment for that project, whereas for 
all projects these items merely balance one another and swell the totals, 
aggregating upward of $8,600,000. 

The figures given for total investments include cash disbursements 
from the reclamation fund, appropriations for “increase of compensa- 
tion,” and other special appropriations, such as that of a million dol- 
lars toward the cost of Elephant Butte Dam under the act of March 
4, 1907; others for judgments of the Court of Claims, the funds for the 
Yuma auxiliary project, etc. 

At the bottom of the table you will notice a number of other items 
added to bring the figures into agreement with our book totals. The 
“ secondary projects” include a great number of segintes that have 
been surveyed or examined from time to time in addition to the projects 
actually undertaken. For example, in Arizona this includes the San 
Carlos, San Pedro, Sentinel, and other propositions that will occur to 
you. 

The item of “ general expense ” includes headquarters offices at Wash- 
ington and Denver for administration, engineering design, and other 
purposes, legal services, and many other items that can not readily be 
allocated to particular projects except in bulk from time to time on 
the basis of expenditures or similar criteria. This item of general ex- 
pense is the largest one included under the head of transfers already 
mentioned. 

The item entitled “Indian projects” represents expenditures from 
the reclamation fund reimbursed by the Indian Bureau. 

If you intend to publish these figures and want to avoid the possi- 
bility of misleading suggested above, you may want to use merely the 
figures of “net investment.” In most cases we find that figures of 
cost rather than investment answer the questions in the minds of in- 
quirers, and if you wish figures on a cost basis, or if we can otherwise 
be of further service in this connection, we shall be glad to do so. 

Very truly yours, 
Morris BIEN, Acting Director. 


APPENDIX C. 
Reclamation projects investment to June 30, 1921. 
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1 Included in secondary projects. 
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1 Included in Minidoka project. 
2 The reimbursements exceed the investment. 


APPENDIX D. 
(Senate Report No. 542, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session.) 
FEDERAL COOPERATIVE RECLAMATION ACT. 


Mr, McNary, from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
submitted the following report, to accompany S. 3254: 

The Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation beg leave to report an 
original bill (S. 3254) to encourage the adh oe vem of the agricul- 
tural resources of the United States through Federal and State co- 
operation, giving preference in the matter of employment and the estab- 
lishment of rural homes to those who have served with the military 
and naval forces of the United States, with the recommendation that 
the bill be passed without amendment, 

This is a measure to provide for the reclamation of dry, swamp, and 
overflowed lands, which when reclaimed will be used for agricultural 
purposes. Under the provisions of the bill the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to build, for reclamation districts, reclamation works. He 
can only contract with a district organized under the laws of a State, 
and the district must have authority to enter into a contract with the 
Government and the right to issue bonds with which to pay for the 
reclamation work. The bonds must be a general charge upon all the 
land within a district. All reclamation projects must be initiated b 
parties interested in the land to be reclaimed. The district must ad- 
vance one half of the money for the investigation of a project, the other 
half to be advanced by the Government. 

When the Secretary investigates a project and finds it feasible, he 
may contract with the district to build the preset works, upon condi- 
tion that the district issue and deposit with the Federal Farm Loan 
Board district bonds in an amount equal to the estimated cost of the 
reclamation works, the bonds to bear a rate of interest not exceeding 
5 per cent per annum and be payable within a yorise not exceeding 
40 years. e Federal Farm Loan Board is to hold the district bonds 
deposited with it until the completion of a project and its successful 
operation, and when the property within the district has twice the 
value of the bonds, the board may sell the bonds at grivate or public 
sale at not less than par, the proceeds of the sale to credited upon 
the contract between the district and the Government, 

The money arising from the sale of bonds is covered into a recla- 
mation fund to be appropriated in the construction of other irrigation 
projects. That the Secretary may have funds with which to carry 
on reclamation work, the bill authorizes an aggregate appropriation of 
$350,000,000, which is to be. appropriated by Congress upon estimates 
made by the Secretary as he may need money for reclamation pur- 
poses. The $350,000,000 and its turnover through the sale of district 
pone will constitute a revolving fund, to remain such at the will of 

ongress. 

The contract between a district and the Government must estab- 
lish the amount of reclaimed land which may be owned or acquired 
by a party. The amount so fixed is denominated the farm unit. The 
unit is the amount of land which will support a family. It will vary 
from 20 acres in orchard sections and lands to be devoted to intensive 
farming, and not to exceed 160 acres where general farming is prac- 
ticed. All parties within a district owning land in excess of the farm 
unit must place their excess holdings under the authority of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, to be disposed of at prices and on terms and 
conditions to be fixed in the contract between the district and the 
Government. Unless 80 per cent of all excess lands within a district 
are placed at the disposal of the Secretary, he can not contract with 
the district. 

All ex-service men, for a period of 60 days after the opening to 
sale or entry, are to have a preference right to acquire all excess and 
public land within a district, and they are also to be given preference 
right of employment on all reclamation works to be constructed under 
this measure. 

This bill provides that the act of June 17, 1902, commonly known as 
the reclamation law, and all amendatory or supplementary acts 
shall hereafter be known as the national irrigation law, and the fund 
—— in said law shall hereafter be known as the national irriga- 
ion fund, and the act under consideration and all amendatory or 
supplementary acts shall be known as the national reclamation law, 
and for the purpose of carrying out its provisions, there is established 
in the Treasury a fund to be known as the national reclamation fund. 

This bill, while not disturbing the old reclamation fund or its use, 
creates an additional fund to be used in a broader field. While the 
old reclamation law provides for the reclamation of arid and semi- 
arid lands, the present law contemplates the reclamation of arid, 
coeue, and overflowed land by means of irrigation, drainage, and 
dikeage. 

There is nothing novel in the provisions of the bill under considera- 
tion. Laws for the establishment of drainage districts are common 
to almost every State in the Union, and laws for the establishment 
~of irrigation districts are common in the arid and semiarid States of 
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the West. The development of the drainage district law is. traceable 
largely to the States of Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, while the irrigation district laws of the far West are, to 
a mere adaptation of the principles of the drainage 
ion problems. As all these laws have ven bene- 
ve sympathetically interpreted and upheld. by 
calla Coat Stata” pecen "the Tight of aration 
a corporation powers, jo 
and assessment not rea beyond raising money with which to 
meet indebtedness, operation, and maintenance. 
.. What has accomplished under the old reclamation law justifies 
the Government in advancing one o> further in. the reclamation of 
the waste lands of our country. Under the. present reclamation law, 
there is a net investment in construction work, placed by the Reclama- 
tion Service at $130,000,000. As a result, directly traceable to this 
investment, is property having.a total value upward of $500,000,000 ; 
the crops raised on purely Federal reclamation peop exceed. the 
gross value of $400,000,000, to. which should be ad crops raised 
on more than a ion acres to which the Government has rented 
water from its reservoirs. Within Federal reclamation projects there 
are 223 towns, 32,835 irrigated farms, with a total tion of 
450,000. Within. these pro there are 879 schools, churches, 
and 247 banks, the banks ha a total capital stock of $14,732,633, 
de of $148,539,856, and 283,976 depositors. 
ed lan as a rule, produce twice as much as lands in the 
humid districts, which, under .ordinary circumstances, results in 
great prosperity. of irrigationists. At the present owing to the 
severe drop in prices farm preducts, high transportation rates, a’ 
the remoteness of the irrigated districts from the markets, there 
been brought about an accentuated condition which can not long exist. 
Over 30 years ago the Wederal Government commenced the in- 
vestigation and survey of the swamp lands in the different sections of 
the country, and in many instances have develo pane for their 
reclamation so that a large amount of available data on hand for 
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pobiic lands and from royalties upon 
ken from the public domain, percentage of which are covered into 
the reclamation fund, will not sufficient to even com . Within 
a reasonable length of time, irrigation projects in the West already 
begun by the eral Government. 
e Secretary of the Interior, in his late report, has called atten- 
tion to the vast wealth of the West and Alaska, reserved by the 
€ Government for the benefit of, the people of the United States. 
He. fixes this wealth at $150,000,000,000. In some of the Western 
States it exceeds by several times the assessed valuation of lands. in 
private ownership. This vast wealth held in Federal reserve escapes 
all taxation for State, county, township, town, school district, or 
other municipal purposes. Its withdrawal actually hinders lecal 
improvements. 

n. August 31, 1920, President Warren G. Harding, then a candidate 
for the mey, §) g toa tion of governors of Western 
States, while discussing the subject of reclamation, said in part: 

“Our. vision, then, of the ultimate development of the mountain 
empire reveals a region, developed uniformly with regard to all its 
var ted possibilities. have never been able to think of ‘ reclama- 
tion’ as connoting merely the construction of ditches and dams and 
reservoirs to put water on dry lands. In my view this has been only 
a phase—though a most tant phase—of reclamation. I have 
belleved that our mountain West is one day to be one of the richest 
and most completely self-contained economic areas in the world. My 
vision of the future pictures it as a wonderland whose streams. are 
harnessed to great electrical units, from which flows the power to drive 
railway trains, to operate industries, to carry on the public utilities 
of cities, 
ee 

ear the conclusion of the address Mr. Harding said: 

“We must make our mountain West a country of homes for people 
who need homes. It has everything that they will need. It can pro- 
vide them with food, with the materials for industry, with lumber 
from its forests, with metals and minerals from its mines, with power 
from its streams, and waters for the irrigation of its land. And : 
work must be so done that it will inure most to the advantage of 
society and the development of the independent, self-sustaining family 
unit in our citizenship. There must be Le oy cooperation and direc- 
tion in this development, but there must be all care to prevent monopo- 
lization of resources and opportunities. 

“Tt has been intimated by some who take, I feel, the narrow view 


to smelt. the metals, and to energize the activities of a teem- 


that the industry of the Hast and the agriculture of the Middle West 
and South will not view. favorably the proposal to develop new indus 
and new agriculture in the mountain country to com with them. 
I confess to very little sympathy with this attitude. he sons of New 
York and New a built the great States of the Ohio Valley, and 
the sons of the Ohio Valley reared the splendid Commonwealths beyond 
the Mississippi. The sons of every generation in our country have been 
the pioneers of some new land.” 

The President, in his message to Congress December 6, 1921, strongly 
recommended reclamation, not only by irrigation but by drainage and 
other means, and he called particular attention to the vast area of 
waste land to be reclaimed, and the desirability of reclamation that 
the population might be increased, and he — stated : 

“Home making is one of the greater benefits which government can 
bestow. Measures are pending enbestins this sound policy to which 
‘we may well adhere. It is easily possible to make available permanent 
homes, which will provide, in turn, for prosperous American families 
without injurious competition with established activities, or imposi- 
tion of wealth already acquired.” 

It is fit to recall the splendid vision Theodore Roosevelt had of the 
vast possibilities of the West. In a chapter of his autobiograph 
devoted to national resources of the Nation he said: “ The first wor 
I took up when I became President was.the work of reclamation.” It 
was his ~—— that reclamation, conservation, and proper utiliza- 
tion were all involved in one great plan for the development of our 
western country. In the same work President Roosevelt declares: 
“It is better for the Government to help a poor man to make a living 
for his family than to help a rich man to make more profit for his 
company.” Commenting upon this declaration, President Harding said 
in his speech heretofore adverted to: “ The Lewemges “ag is particularly 
sound to-day. We have need to make these areas the seat of millions 
of new American families, just as we broke up our prairies and dis- 
tributed them among strong, enterprising, vigorous men, who developed 
them into the great States of the Mississippi Valley.” 
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The of the slation lies in the means provided 
whereby valuable assets created through the reclamation and settle- 
ment of the lands in a district are rendered liquid and available for 
financing the reclamation of other lands. This situation is brought 
about through further financing of the bonds of the districts that are 

i hese bonds when issued will be deposited with the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. And when the value of the property in 
the district, s t to assessment for the payment of the ._is 
not less than twice the par value of the bonds, the board shall offer 
the bonds at public or private sale and shall deposit the proceeds to 
the eredit of the reclamation fund. By this method the Govern- 
ment simply authorizes an existing governmental agency to give its 
estimate of the value of the property, thereby entailing neither moral 
nor legal obligation upon the Government to assume any of the 
liabilities imposed by the issuance of bonds, 

An accurate statement of the number of times the fund made 
available herein will turn over can not be made, But it is. fair to 
assume that the $350,000,000 will make three turnovers in 18 years, 
allowing a period of 6 years for each turnover. It may be asserted 
with confidence that within a period of six years from the time of 
construction the land within a project will ve attained sufficient 
value to warrant a sale of the district bonds to the public. 

Water or arid land, each by itself, in the far West has little value. 
The two bi t together by an irrigation system. have great value. 

The assertion that ee millions of acres in the far West 
would decrease farm values of the South, East, and Middle West was 
misehievous, and calculated te incite sectional prejudices: The pass- 
ing of time has clearly demonstrated the fallacy of this argument. 

An examination of the Yearbooks of the Department of Agriculture 
for the years 1914 and 1919 will show a general increase in farm-land 
values per acre, from which, as indicative of the whole country, we 
give the following: 


Plow lands. 


Eastern States: 
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There is just one view which should be taken of agriculture in th 
United States, and that is to consider it-and aati as one of the 
basic industries of the Nation. The late war proved the necessity of 
a country being self-sustaining as to its food supplies ; that armies, as 
Tapeless asserted, “ move upon their bellies” was again demonstrated. 

he Secretary of culture, in his report for 1919, asserts: 

“America during the war helped to save Europe and to preserve 
civilization by ma available to the Allies, t inereased pro- 
duction and conservation, large supplies of foodstu But for this 
contribution it is difficult to say how the Allies could have w the 
war to a victorious conclusion. Lacking such support and with their 
own producing capacity seriously tgoee. the German ple ex- 
perienced partial famine conditions, and the of the! military 
power was due in no small measure to the shortage of feed.” 

While no nation cam be deemed progressive which fails to engage in 
an extensive export and import trade, it is. nevertheless true that the 
best and surest market for all concerned is the home market. If the 
home market should be withdrawn from the manufactures of the Nation 
a wes wither and decay. 

at the reclaimed areas of the far West call upon east of the 
Mississippi points for vast amounts of manufactured articles is clearly 
demonstrated by much data, from which we select but a small portion. 

Carlsbad, N. Mex., has a population of 3,000. It is the principal 
trade center within 25,000 acres of irrigated land. It draws practical 
all its trade from this acreage. Its wholesale purchases during 192 
were as follows: 


Dry goods, clothing, boots and shoes 

Lumber. 

Automobile trucks, etc " 
ON i dns hp <tpetttttiien ditilndendip mitts ceding iwatilicibidins tnibtpinisiod 
Hardware and implements 


Drugs, sundries, and cigars— 
PROCIIR ORG ats 5 esti techni aqreinin neen cit wae alesis 
Other merchandise 


Wenatchee, in the State of Washington, has a erpatien of 6,324, 
There are 30,000 acres of irrigated land tributary te the city. The 
town’s trade is based almost entirely upon these reclaimed lands. 
In 1918 the fruit shipments alone amounted to 9, cars; in 1919, 
18,350 cars; and in 1920, 10,000 cars. A well-organized commercial 
club in that city uses this language : 

“As near as can be estimated, there are eupresimntess as Many car- 
loads of manufactured products reeeived in this territory as there are 
carloads of fruit shipped out.” 

Onder. Utah, has 32,804 inhabitants. Immediately tributary to it 
are 50,000 acres of irrigated land. Its trade, however, is. influenced 
by 200,000 acres of irrigated lands, there being several smaller towns 
within the 200,000 acres. Its chamber of commerce asserts that Ogden 
recetves about $50,000,000 worth of manufactured products each year, 
such as dry trom New York; farm tools from Chicago; automo- 
biles and tractors from Michigan; machinery from the Middie States. 

Burley, Idaho, has a population of 5,408. It is located in the heart 
of the Minidoka project, where 120,000 acres are irrigated. There are 
a number of other towns within the project, Burley being the largest, 
and it is fair to say has’ 25,000 acres directly tributary. 
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The following statement shows the wholesale purchases during two 
years : 
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Dry goods, clothing, and shoes 
Lumber, cement, brick, etc. .. 
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Hardware. oes 

Coal, feed, flour, and bags 
Farm implements 
Machinery and supplies.... 
Electrical supplies 
Automobile trucks, ete 
Jewelry and miscellaneous, music 
Drugs and supplies 

Cigars, tobacco, ete 
Confectionery 

Furniture 
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7, 112, 000 


The reclaimed areas about these western towns constitute but a 
small portion of the irrigated West. ‘They are, however, suggestive, 
and demonstrate that the manufacturers of the East sell each year to 
the far West irrigationists hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
wares, 

Reclaimed lands in the West and South will be especially adapted 
to the oes of sugar beets and cane. The consumption of sugar 
in the United, States has now reached 95 pounds per capita. If all this 
sugar were produced from sugar beets and cane in this country, it 
would take each year 5,250,000 acres of land to yield the beets and 
cane. The United States, however, only produces one-fifth of the 
sugar it consumes, 
each year therefor upward of $250,000,000, a sum _ two-thirds as 
large as the amount authorized to be appropriated by this bill. 


We can only gain in national wealth as we keep our people employed. - 


We can only have a contented populace as the mass is engaged in 
lucrative work. Forced idleness long continued will sap the best of 
institutions. The war has interrupted the old lines of activity. It 
may be some time before they are soy restored. For the time being 
some of the energy of our people should be directed into new channels, 
such as internal improvements, Unless there is to be a general retro- 
gression, a breaking down of civilization, the human family will in- 
crease, there will be more mouths to feed, more bodies to clothe, and 
more wants to be supplied than ever before. At the present hour 
there is not overproduction but an unusual underconsumption. We 
firmly believe through favorable congressional action with respect to 
this measure the food supplies of the Nation will be increased, the 
home market extended, the idle given work, and the ex-service men and 
women afforded an opportunity of acquiring land for homes. 

The bill in question is in harmony with the plank in the national 
Republican platform of 1920, which states: 

“We favor a fixed and comprehensive policy of reclamation to in- 
crease national weaith and production. We recognize the development 
of reclamation through Federal action with its increase of production 
and taxable wealth, a safeguard for the Nation. We commend to Con- 
gress a policy to reclaim lands and the establishment of a fixed national 
policy of development of natural resources in relation to reclamation 
through the now designated agencies.” 

The reason why the Government is asked to loan $350,000,000 with 


which to finance reclamation projects grows out of the fact that the | at 2.30 p. m. 


money of private parties is generally loaned on existing securities and 


not upon securities to be created by the money loaned. The inability of | 


parties in the United States to borrow private funds with which to re- 
claim land is the same as exists in other countries, and the record our 
Government is making in reclaiming lands compares favorably with the 
accomplishments of other nations. Asking the Federal Government to 
carry on reclamation works is requesting nothing more of the Federal 
Sa than what progressive Governments have been doing else- 
where. 

Vice Consul Charles M. Hayden, Calcutta, through the Commerce Re- 
ports, October-December, 1918, advances late data as to India, where 
he states there are aeenely cropped 229,620,075 acres, of which 48,- 
300,917 acres are irrigated, the British Government havin ut in 
irrigation works for 26,026,942 acres at a cost of $231.126,000. He 
further sets forth the estimated value of crops produced by means of 
irrigation for the year 1916-17 was $298,417,000, or 25 per cent greater 
than the cost of the irrigation plants. Further, he says, there are either 
under construction or about to be started in the near future 15 new 
projects, the estimated cost of which is $149,563,770, which will re- 
claim 7,000,000 acres of land. Reclamation has practically banished 
famine in India and the population has greatly increased. 

The ministry of public works, Egypt, annual report 1915-16, asserts 
that the dam across the Nile at Aswan, which cost £5,000,000, furnished 
water that makes possible the protons of crops valued from £5,000,000 
to £10,000,000 per annum, and it is further asserted that in a genera- 
tion Eee pogelation of Egypt grew from 7,000,000 to 13,000,000, the 
cultivated areas patmensing by 40 per cent and the amount of crops by 
60 per cent. By irrigation through English capital in a few years 
Egypt was brought out of bankruptcy into wealth, and the contemplated 
works on the upper Nile by the British are far more ambitious than 
those heretofore undertaken from Aswan to Alexandria. 

What probably interested British manufacturers most was the knowl- 
edge that from 1899 to 1909 Egyptian imports increased from £11,- 
000,000 to £22,000,000, and the exports, largely to the British Isles, 
increased in value from £13,000,000 to £24,000,000, while the Egyptian 
revenues increased from £11,500,000 to £16,000,000. 


Tigris, where there are 12,000,000 acres, of which two-thirds are 


desert and one-third fresh-water swamps, the rainfall being 8 inches | 


per year and high water occurring in the epring months. The works 
already planned will entail an expenditure of $30,000,000, which will 
make possible the condition so frovniealy described by Hammurabi, 
one of the greatest monarchs of Babylonian history: 

“IT have made the canal of Hammurabi a blessing for the people of 
Shumir and Accad. I have distributed the waters by branch canals 
over the desert plains. I have made water flow in the dry channels 
and have given an unfailing suppiy to the people. I have changed 
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| furnish new lands for settlers, the productivity of which 
| double that of our best farming lands, not aahies 


It buys the balance in foreign countries, paying | 








| men measure progress—creation and redemption. 


The English have not been idle in the delta of the Euphrates and | not accomplished facts; they are ever-present processes. 
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desert plains into well-watered lands. I have given them fertility 
and plenty, and made them the abode of happiness.” 

In India the British have investigated the gracticnn: of divert- 
Ete Indus, with which to reclaim millions of acres of desert waste. 

he Russian Government Ret to the war spent a large sum upon 
investigation of the ibilities of reclamation by means of irriga- 
tion in the steppes of southern Russia and the plains of Siberia. 

The Canadians have investigated their ‘arid wastes and the Austra- 
lians have actually undertaken the reclamation of theirs, and already 
spent many million dollars. 

Peru, under a national policy, is restoring the irrigation projects 
which were the wonder of the Spanish invaders, and Argentina is 
en in an irrigation enterprise which will cost upward of 
$60,000,000. 

Thus this Government embarking upon a_ national reclamation 
program is not doing comets contrary to the spirit of a progressive 
people, as is manifest the world over. 

In conclusion, what the United States needs is a permanent and 
constructive policy of reclamation. This bill provides it. 

The amount of money to be appropriated and the projects to be 
undertaken is subject to the approval of Congress. 

The lands subject to irrigation are lying idle and of no value, the 
waters necessary to reclaim them running to waste. Those subject. to 
drainage, in the same condition—an inconvenience to transportation 
and a menace to health. When reclaimed, both will add vastly to 
the taxable wealth of the several States. 

The Reclamation Department, highly efficient, with a splendid record 
of performance in the past, can achieve even greater results if given 
= funds necessary for continuous operation, as provided for in this 


There are practically no more public lands in the United States, in 
their present state, subject to entry that can be profitably farmed, 

The funds under this act will revolve, and, therefore, continuously 
is about 
t to irrigation and 
drainage. 

The Government is merely assisting to create new national wealth. 
The money advanced will all be repaid with interest. 

The proposition is national in scope. As the West and South 
increase in agricultural production, the North and East will increase 
in industrial production. 

It will not reduce farm values in the Hast and Middle West. 

The world is not troubled with overproduction, but undercon- 
sumption. As soon as world conditions are restored there will-be an 
abundant demand for all we can produce. Furthermore, the late war 
— the necessity of the country being self-sustaining as to its food 
supply. 

Again, we need a larger home market for our manufacturers. It 
not only gives a preference — in matter of employment and settle- 
ment to those who have served with the military and naval forces of 
the United States, but it will offer opportunities for our young men 
to secure homes and continue profitably in agricultural pursuits. 

Our country, having adopted a policy of no further territorial ex- 
pansion, should develop the waste lands within its own borders. 

The North and East should welcome the oP rtunity to assist in the 
upbuilding of the West and South, especially when they would add 
to their own prosperity thereby. 

The principle embodied in this measure has the indorsement of the 
last Republican and Democratic National Conventions, the unqualified 
support of Secretary Fall, and the strong recommendation of Presi- 
dent Harding. . 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, in 8-point type, an address delivered by 
the Vice President at the American University this afternoon 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be printed 


| in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 


At American University, Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, 
June 7, 1922, at 2.30 p. m., Vice President Catvin CooLipGE 
spoke as follows: 

“The world needs education in order that there may be a 
better estimation of true values. It is not easy to assemble 
facts. It is not easy to draw deductions. It is not easy to dis- 
tinguish between the accidental and the essential. In the com- 
plications of modern civilization these are becoming more and 
more difficult. If world problems are to be solved it will be 
through greater application, through more education, through a 
deeper faith and a more complete reliance upon moral forces. 

“Tt is only those who can not see beyond the present, who are 
lost in particulars, and who have no training to comprehend the 
greater sweep of events that come to lack the necessary courage 
to bear their share of the common burden. To a race which 
claims a heritage of eternity the important question is not where 
we are but where we are going. Education fails which does 
not help in furnishing this with some solution. It ought to 
confer the ability to see in an unfolding history te broadening 
out of the base of civilization, the continued growth of the power 
and the dignity of the individual, the enlarging solidarity and 
stability of society, and the increasing reign of righteousness. 

“There are two great standards, and two alone, by which 
These are 
While 
we speak their work is going on. They are the measure of the 
dominion of man over himself and over nature, and of his dedi- 
cation of himself and all his powers to a moral purpose. 

“ Measured by these standards, it would not seem difficult to 
justify the superiority and the increasing progress of modern 
civilization. Looking far back, the circumference of the en- 
lightened world was very small. Its light existed, but it was 
everywhere surrounded by the darkness of ignorance, of super- 
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stition, and of savagery. There is no nation existing to-day 
which does not trace its ancestry back to a primitive people, 
yet each has come up through all the intermediate gradations 
to the present state, which it is scarcely too much to designate 
as. world enlightenment. There are still dark places. There are 
yet remnants of the lower order, but even the Dark Continent is 
yielding to the light. There have been times when peoples 
have lapsed, when the march of a certain limited progress 
which they appeared to represent has ceased, but the cause has 
never lapsed. The Greek and Roman world lost for a time a 
part of its power of creation, but the power of redemption was 
not lost; it was rather increased as the people who inhabited 
those ancient empires and their dependencies turned to the 
Christian faith. 

“Tt was through that faith and through the rediscovery of 
ancient learning by larger and larger masses of people, the 
great universities and through the teachings of the clergy, that 
there was brought about the final great reawakening of the 
Middle Ages which reestablished and strenghtened the mighty 
creative power of modern science and invention. No one can 
dispute that power, no one can deny its increased and increasing 
dominion over all the forces of nature. Science stretches out 
its hand and reaches instantly any portion of the earth. It has 
brought under control forces comparable only with the resist- 
less rise of wind and tide. It has weighed the earth in a bal- 
ance and created instruments so delicate that they can detect 
a far-off whisper or measure the dynamic force of thought. 

“The Old World motive for creation, the motive of selfish- 
ness, of military aggrandizement, of imperialism, and of slavery, 
the motive which finally gained the ascendancy over the one- 
time devotion to moral purposes which characterized the early 
rise of Greece and Rome, was lost. It was lost because it be- 
came a perverted motive. It destroyed itself. A reawakened 
world rededicated itself to what was sound and true and good 
in the old motive strengthened and purified by Christian ideals. 
It was the general acceptance by modern life of this new motive 
which gave it direction and strength and an increasing creative 
power, 

“Tt was under its inspiration that despotism and slavery have 
steadily been diminished and self-government and freedom have 
Steadily been increased. It has been the directing force which 
has provided the material development of the modern world, 
established the groundwork of enlightened institutions, and 
given to humanity the moral character which has been the 
sustaining power of them all. The supremacy of this motive 
has marked the great world decisions of recent times. It lay 
at the foundation of the ambition of Peter the Great to reor- 
ganize and direct the energies of the Russian people, it in- 
spired Gustavus Adolphus in his struggle for freedom, it was 
the deeply cherished sentiment of the parliamentary forces 
under the leadership of Oliver Cromwell, it was exhibited in 
the spirit of the French people when they were rousing them- 
Selves against despotism, it broke the power of the great Na- 
poleon when he grasped at world dominion. The final con- 
summation of these world forces has been America. 

“Wherever you may explore the high places of American 
history you come upon this same motive as the main cause 
of the action of her people. It was the thought of the early 
settlers as they hewed out for themselves a home in the wilder- 
ness where they raised up their altars and established their 
schools. It was the meaning of the life of Washington, of the 
great Declaration, and of the greater Federal Constitution. It 
is the explanation of Abraham Lincoln and the all-embracing 
freedom wrought out in his day. Finally, it sent 2,000,000 
men across the sea that the cause of a Christian civilization 
might still remain supreme. 

“The power of creation and the power of redemption have 
come down through all the ages with mankind in ever-increas- 
ing proportions, They are the power to build and the power to 
endow with righteousness. They represent intelligence and sac- 
rifice, the state and the church, the material and the spiritual. 
These are the forces upon which mankind can rely; they do 
not fail, they endure. 

“The world has been greatly shaken in the past decade. 
These forces have been tested as they never before were tested. 
The wonder is not that Russia, under a comparatively new 
organization which had never reached down to the heart of 
the people, collapsed; the wonder is that the world as a whole 
has stood firm, that it is gathering up the threads of existence, 
resuming its orderly progress, creating and redeeming itself 
anew. In the doing of this it is doing more, it is striving suc- 
cessfully to reach higher ideals. 

“The lessons of the great conflict have not gone unlearned. 
There is, to be sure, disappointment, disagreement, and irrita- 
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tion; but where in ages past such conditions would have made 
armed conflict inevitable they are yielding to the power of 
persuasion and reason, through mutual consultation. There is 
a general admission throughout the earth of a mutual rela- 
tionship and a mutual responsibility. There is the League of 
Nations, which, whether it be successful or not, whatever im- 
perfections may be contained within its terms, is at least the 
attempted expression of a noble aspiration for world associa- 
tion and understanding. There is the four-power treaty and 
the covenants for the limitation of the extent and use of arma- 
ments, all expressive of an even higher and nobler aspiration 
and an even firmer reliance upon reason as the foundation for 
all peace. 

“All these are creations the like of which the world has never 
before seen. There is, moreover, the working out of the salva- 
tion of mankind through the ever-existing law of redemption 
through sacrifice, 

“Tt would be easy to glance back over recorded history and 
see how when new institutions are needed they have been 
brought forth and how when they have ceased their usefulness 
they have been cast aside. It would likewise be apparent that 
when there has been need for leaders they have been raised up 
to direct and to inspire and when there has been a requirement 
for the results of science and invention these have been pro- 
duced to meet the increasing necessities and to lighten the 
burden of mankind. Intelligence never rests; ceaselessly it 
works, building, perfecting, adorning. When creation has been 
required, creation has appeared. 

“Along with creation has gone redemption, always through 
sacrifice, The power of good ultimately to triumph over evil 
has never failed. When western civilization was threatened 
by Attila, Rome and Gaul in common cause made that heroic 
sacrifice which redeemed all subsequent history. When later 
the followers of Mahomet imperiled Christianity, it was the 
Frankish hosts who saved it forever at Tours. Always the story 
runs the same. Whether it be necessary to meet the.evil intent 
of Stuart kings or the liberty-destroying acts of a Parliament 
inspired by a mad monarch, or to preserve a nation and rescue 
it from the curse of slavery, or to overcome the great delusion 
of world dominion, always there have been those who have 
made the supreme sacrifice by which these results have been 
accomplished. Always the cross and always the response. 
There is a power which moves resistlessly that justifies our 
faith. 

“There is scarcely any reliable authority which denies the 
right of the people to self-government, there is scarcely any 
dominion which denies obligation to the law of righteousness. 
Institutions of learning, organized charities, all of the forces of 
government and of religion, are making their ceaseless con- 
tributions to the unbought salvation of the world. The re- 
demption goes on. The moral forces of the world are supreme. 

“This is the civilization which intelligence has created and 
which sacrifice has redeemed. We did not make it. It is our 
duty to serve it. Education ought to assess it at its true worth. 
It ought not to despise it, but reverence it. If there be in edu- 
cation a better estimation of true values, it must be on the 
side of a great optimism. Under its examination human rela- 
tionship stands forth as justified and sanctified. There is no 
place for the cynic or the pessimist. Who is he that can take 
no part in business because he believes it is selfish? Who is 
he that can take no part in government because he believes it 
is sordid? Who is he that can take no part in religion because 
he believes it is imperfect? These institutions are the instru- 
ments by which an eternal purpose is working out the salvation 
of the world. It is not for us to regard them with disdain; it 
is for us to work with them, to dedicate ourselves to them, to 
justify our faith in them. It is a high calling in which to be 
even a doorkeeper is better than to rule over many multitudes 
of critics and Philistines. ' 

“The great service which education must perform is to con- 
firm our faith in the world, establish our settled convictions, 
and maintain an open mind. The heritage of all the past is 
neither mean nor insignificant. It is a high estate. The work 
of the world is neither undignified nor degrading. It lacks 
neither character nor nobility. It is the means and measure of 
all real manhood. It is truly the creation and the redemption. 
Those who are worthily engaged in it are ministers of a holy 
cause, priests of a divine imposition.” 


THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 

sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 

late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next committee amendment. 

The Assistant SxecreTary. The next amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance is, on page 79, paragraph 865, line 2, before 
the words “ per cent ad valorem,” to strike out the numerals 
“40” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals “50,” so as to 
read: 
and in addition thereto, on all of the foregoing, 50 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. KING. I move to amend the committee amendment by 
striking out the numerals “ 50” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
numerals “35.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I called the attention of the Sen- 
ate a few moments ago to some figures which dealt with the 
commodities referred to in this paragraph. May I further 
trespass upon the time of the Senate a few moments to direct 
attention to some information which is contained in the Tariff 
Information Survey in reference to this subject? 

Mr. President, it seems to me that there is no justification for 
any duty upon any of the items embraced in this paragraph, 
except, perhaps, guns upon which there has been a great deal 
of skilled work and ornamentation. I concede that guns of 
that character might very properly be taxed for revenue pur- 
poses; they might be classified as luxuries; and I should be in 
favor of imposing a heavy duty. I say I should be perfectly 
willing to impose a high duty upon firearms of that character ; 
but this paragraph does not distinguish between the cheaper 
grades, the ordinary grades of guns and firearms such as are 
purchased generally by the American consumer and in the 
American market and the article which is a luxury. It is pro- 
posed to impose the same rate of duty upon all grades, regard- 
less of character or value. 

To show, Mr. President, how unimportant the importations 
are and the extent to which the domestic producers have a 
monopoly, I call attention to the fact that in 1918 there were 
only 22 double-barreled guns and combination shotguns and 
rifles imported into the United States. 

I am perfectly willing that those 22 guns—for evidently they 
were high priced—should pay a considerable, indeed, a heavy 
duty; but under the guise of imposing a high rate of taxation 
upon the very high-priced guns, it is proposed to impose a 
heavy burden upon all guns used by the people. It is unfair; 
it is deceptive. We use the high-grade guns, those of great 


value, as a pretext for imposing a high rate of duty, and seek | 


to convey the impression that such duty relates only to guns of 
that character. This bill confirms the right of seven or eight 
manufacturing concerns in the United States to continue a 
eondition which is tantamount to a monopoly. They are to 
be permitted to control the market and to fix such prices for 
their products as their greed may determine. 

With reference to the cost of production and the possibility 
of competition, I call attention to a statement in the Tariff 
Information Survey to the effect that— 


automatic machinery is employed to_a large extent in this country 
and to a lesser extent in rope. It is used more largely for the 
making of rifies, poe and repeating shotguns than for single and 
double barreled shotguns, on w. 

ployed for fitting the parts. 

orders. Hand labor is 

and in Belgium much 


Shotguns are also often built to special 
— yee to a larger extent in Europe than here, 


where all memberg of a family often spend part of their time on the | 


work. 


All of which indicates our superiority in the methods of pro- | 
duction and that we can manufacture these guns cheaper than | 


they can be manufactured in any other country. 

Speaking of the domestic production and consumption, it is 
stated that in 1914 one-third of the output was exported. We 
not only satisfied’ the domestic market but our production was 


so great that we were able to send abroad, in competition with | 


other countries, one-third of our entire output. How is it pos- 


sible for us, under conditions of that kind, to have competition | 
from abroad? It is obvious that no danger menaces us from | 


foreign producers, for we not only satisfy the domestic needs 
but we were able to go out into the world and take from other 
nations markets in their own territory, for we exported, as 
stated here, one-third of our entire production. 

It is further stated: 


The only article for which a demand exists which can not be supplied 
by American manufacturers is the highly ornamented or “ figured” 
shotgun barrel and the twisted Damascus barrel. 

* * * * s 


Domestic exports: Exports in the four years previous to the Bu 

war amounted to between $3,000,000 and — 000 per : 
approximately one-half to Latin ean entries: the re- 
mainder were divided about equally between Canada, Europe, and the 
rest of the world. In 1914 the export business amounted to over 30 per 
cent of the production, 
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h considerable hand labor ig em- | 


is performed in the homes of the workers, | 


JuNE 7, 


Of imports, it is declared that— 


Imports decreased in general since 1902; when they reached a maxi- 
mum, reached in the last pre-war year an amount only one-sixth of 
that mum, notwithstanding a slight increase in 1914 under a some- 
what reduced tariff. . 


It is further stated that— 


The importation of shotguns has been Sling ef due haps y 
2 fh Seen tes ed Se hae eee 

Of course if the Tariff Commission had stated more fully the 
facts they would have said that importations fell off because 
of. the:cheaper production in the United States and because of 
the ability. of the American manufacturers to supply not only 
the domestic market but to supply a part of the demands of the 
world. 

Mr, President, in the light of a situation which shows that 
our production exceeds our consumption, that we must find 
a world market, that we have no fear from the production of 
foreign countries, it is now proposed to increase the tariff rate 
upon the products that are embraced in the portion of the 
paragraph now under consideration. I can not with any. degree 
of patience discuss schedules and items of this character. I 
have said upon a number of occasions that I have no quarrel 
with Senators or others who believe that the best interests of 
our country. require a reasonable tariff for the purpose of estab- 
lishing infant industries; I have no controversy with those 
who insist that because of the difference in the price of labor 
in the United. States and abroad there should be laid a duty 
sufficient to establish an equilibrium; but when no reasons are 
assigned for these high rates, when there are no importations, 
or, if any, they are negligible, when there is. no competition 
from abroad, when the industry is not in the infant class. but 
is a well-established and profitable one, when, notwithstanding 
the disparity in wages abroad and here, there is no possible 
competition, then, Mr. President, it does seem to me that those 
who advocate these tariff rates put themselvea in an inde- 
fensible, inexcusable, and un-American attitude. 

They are unfair to themselves; they do violence to their in- 
tellectual integrity; they are doing a great injustice te the 
people of the United States. Under conditions of that charac- 
ter it looks as if the purpose was, as has been stated’ so fre- 
quently upon the floor, te permit. the domestic manufacturer to 
exploit the American, public, and, when we come to consider 
the prices now charged by the domestic manufacturers of guns, 
we find they are robbing and exploiting the American public; 
they are charging for guns 200 and 300 per cent more than prior 
| to the war. I repeat, Mr. President, that when the tariff may 
not be urged to measure the difference in wages at home and 
abroad, when there is no excuse for it upon the ground that 
the industry sought to be protected is an infant one, then I can 
not comprehend the theory upon which such rates are suggested. 

Mr. President, this bill is already reacting to the disadvan- 
tage of the American producer. The corporations who will 
profit by these extortionate tariff rates, in anticipation of the 
passage of this bill, are already advancing the prices of their 
commodities. Yesterday’s New York papers carried this infor- 
| mation. I read now from the World, from an article by Mr. 
| C. F. Hnghes, and the same information in different langua 
will be found in the trade journals: ' 

Announcement of one of Chicago's leading clothing manufacturers to 
the effect that an average increase of $2 a suit would be made on fall 
| dothing lines within approximately 30 days was received erday 
with interest by local manufacturers. The imcrease was explained by 
the recent advances in the cost of woolens. 

Of course, the woolen mills, by reason of the increased duties 
laid in this bill, already have indicated their purpose to. advance 
the prices of their products, and that, of.course, will be reflected 
| in inereased prices on all woolen products, clothes, blankets, 
and so forth, consumed by the American public, 

“The result of this condition,” the company says, “is that clothing 
| prices are advancing and will continue to advance.” 
| Why not? That is the object of this bill, It is not for the 
| purpose of benefiting the American people. It is for the pur- 
pose of swelling the profits of the woolen manufacturers, of the 
textile manufacturers, of the boot and shoe producers, and of 
those who are taken care of in the numerous. schedules of this 
bill. 

In the local market the general sentiment was that fall clothing 
grees could no longer remain stationary under continued FF tare 

om higher piece-goods costs. The manufacturers appear ng to 
maintain their quotations for current orders— 

“Current orders,” let Senators understand— 
but see no chance of avoiding increases in the near future or after 
they have used up the material bought before woolens advanced. 
There is still a strong desire to keep the cost of clothing at the 
minimum— 

“There is still a strong desire,” but the desire to increase 
the cost is stronger than the desire to keep the prices at the 
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minimum. We will see, in this contest between the desires, 
which one triumphs— 

but the manufacturers declare they are helpless in the present cir- 
cumstances of high labor rates and rising piece-goods prices. 

This is what I wish particularly to call attention to: 

Now, that the path has been broken by one manufacturing concern, 
it is believed other announcements will be made. The trade is of the 
opinion that the first increase will amount to about 7 per cent, as 
this is what the $2 advance would represent, approximately. It was 
freely predicted yesterday that upon the reorder business to develop 
in August and September the range of increase might well mount up 
to 15 per cent, depending upon the bookings at that time. 

On the same page and in the same column the following 
appears: 

AMERICAN WOOLEN CO. ANNOUNCES SECOND ADVANCE. 

The American Woolen Co. yesterday announced price changes which 
complete the second advance upon its fabrics. These included in- 
creases of from 5 to 55 cents a yard on the staple woolens in de- 

artment 3, division C, 24 to 80 cents a yard on the angie woolens 
n department 8A, 7§ to 35 cents on worsteds and 24 to 55 cents on 
woolens in department 4, which handles women’s wear. 

The key number among worsteds in the American line was brought 
up in the second advance to $2.60. This number is the well-known 
Fulton serge, and its present price stands 25 cents over the opening 
figures. The advance, therefore, has been about 10 per cent. 

What does that mean, Mr. President? It means that many of 
the manufacturers of the United States, pot only of woolen 
goods but of other products, anticipating the passage of this bill, 
fortified and buttressed by the high tariff rates therein pro- 
vided, are already advancing their prices and are giving notice 
to the public that prices, high as they are, will continue to ad- 
vance. : 

Mark this significant expression : . 

Now that the path has been broken by one manufacturing concern, 
it is believed other announcements will be made. , 

Why, of course; these organizations so articulate that when 
one moves all move, They are so bound together by secret agree- 
ments or by interlocking directorates or by hidden cords that 
when one moves all move; when one advances all will advance. 

Mr. President, we have charged, and the charge will be made 
again, that trusts and monopolies and conspiracies in restraint 
of trade and to destroy competition exist in the United States, 
They rear their ugly heads everywhere, and they rob and plun- 
der the people apparently at will. A few magnificent gestures 
have been made by some of the prosecuting officers of States and 


of the Federal Government to bring these conspirators who 
violate the law into the courts, that they may be punished for 


their misdeeds. 
provisions of the antitrust law have been brought during the 
past year, or, for that matter, during the past 10 or 15 or 20 
years? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. If the Senator recalls a provision 
of the Sherman antitrust law, the most practical, immediate, 
and effective way to enforce that law would be to seize the 
goods of the shippers, wherever they are found in any depot in 
this Union, and confiscate those goods right there. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the suggestion of the Senator has 
merit. If Congress desires, and the present law does not 
authorize this course, it has the power to provide for the seizure 
of goods in interstate commerce which have been manufac- 
tured or are being vended in contravention of the criminal pro- 
visions of the Sherman antitrust law. If Congress has the right 


to prevent combinations in restraint of trade, and to provide | 


punishment for those who conspire to destroy competition, and 
to provide in civil proceedings for the dissolution of such cor- 


interstate commerce in violation of the terms of the law. But, 
Mr. President, the Sherman antitrust law is being flouted by 
manufacturers, by great trusts and corporations in the United 
States. They regard it as if it were a nullity, as if it were a 
joke; and so those combinations now coordinating, articulating, 
are getting ready to advance with steady tread, united in their 


steps, toward higher prices for the commodities which the | 


people of the United States are compelled to purchase. 
Who shall say that this tariff law is not for the purpose 
of increasing the prices of commodities to the people of the 


United States? When the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hert] | 


described this bill as one which increased the prices of all com- 
modities from the cradle to the grave and the shroud which en- 


veloped the dead, he was not speaking metaphorically; he was | 


describing an actual condition which will be realized—indeed, 
it is already being realized under the probability of the pas- 
sage of this bill. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr, President, the Senator from 
Alabama might have said that one of the hungriest trusts that 
ever robbed the American people was the Coffin Trust. 





Mr. KING. I think, Mr. President, the Senator from Ala- 
bama did refer to the fact that coffins—that is my recollection 
of the figures—have advanced in price 600 per cent. There 
never were such greedy corporations and individuals in the 
world as some who are engaged in business pursuits and enter- 
prises in the United States. They desire a complete embargo 
So as to prevent any importations of commodities produced by 
them, Then they could fix domestic prices at such levels as 
would satisfy their greedy souls. . 

I repeat, Mr. President, that the question at issue here is 
not whether there shall be a tariff or no tariff, but whether 
there shall be a’ just and a fair tariff, measured by the con- 
ceptions of those who believe in a fair tariff system, or a system 
which licenses the domestic producer to exploit at will the 
American people. 

I said in the beginning of this debate that if a bill had been 
offered providing fair and reasonable rates based upon the 
difference in cost of production at home and abroad it would 
have gone through the Senate with but a few weeks’ debate. 
Some would have voted against it, but it would not have pro- 
voked the discussion that this iniquitous bill does, because this 
measure finds no precedent, no authority, in any previous tariff 
legislation. It is sui generis. It stands out alone in its own 
nakedness and in its own hideous deformities. 

In the same paper, Mr. President, and on the same page, I 
find this article, and I call the attention of Senators, and espe- 
cially my Republican friends who have been defending this bill 
upon the ground of the frightful menace that Germany was to 
the United States, to this statement: 

GERMANS FACE DEPRESSION. 

WASHINGTON, June 5.—Gloomy prospects for German industry and 
foreign trade were reported at the recent convention of the National 
Union of German Industry, says a wireless report received at the 


pe arment of Commerce to-day from Commercial Attaché Herring at 
erlin. 


I might say that Mr. Herring has been making some very 
illuminating reports to the Commerce Department, in which 
industrial conditions in Germany are being revealed. 

Recurring to the article: 

As the level of export prices of many commodities approaches the 
world market level, the convention found, a decline of foreign orders 
and some cancellations of contracts follow as a natural consequence. 


The minister of labor, Mr. HFerring added, has informed the Reich- 
Stag that serious unemployment may be’ expected soon, due to decline 


| of the German industrial boom. 
How many prosecutions under the criminal | 


Those who know anything about economics and the func- 
tion of money realized that the balloon conditions in Germany 


| must soon come to an end, that the balloon would be punc- 
| tured, and a most distressing deBression in Germany would 
| result. 
| employment, doubtless in serious discontent, possibly followed 


This situation, it was apparent, would result in un- 


by revolutionary movements. 

With the enormous paper inflation, with the struggles which 
Germany is experiencing in obtaining the gold with which to 
meet her indemnities, though moratoriums have been granted, 


| it is obvious that Germany, if not now brought to face the 


issue, will be compelled to face it in the near future, and this 
boom, so called, will be exploded, and*the German people 
will be brought down to earth again, and there will be such 
financial disaster, such industrial chaos, as perhaps will not 
be found in any country of the world other than Russia. 

We are discussing this paragraph, which proposed a prohibi- 
tive duty upon guns and various parts of guns, when we manu- 
facture and export, when there is no danger of competition 


porations and trusts, then, for the purpose of effectuating the | from abroad to be apprehended, when the domestic market is 


object, it can provide for the seizure of property carried in | 


secure in the hands of a few firms, and when the profits of 
those concerns have been enormous. 

These rates can not be defended. It is a pure gratuity to 
these corporations, a gratuity which we pay by robbing the 
American people, putting our hands into their pockets by the 
strong arm of the law, abstracting money therefrom, and trans- 
ferring it to the pockets of rich corporations and trusts. 

Such is this Republican tariff bill. iniquitous, infamous— 
damned before it is born, destined to be damned during its 


| life time, and doomed to damnation and obloquy after its 


death. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER .(Mr. Epge in the chair). The 
question is upon agreeing to the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to the committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. POMERENE (when his name was called). I am paired 
for the day with my colleague [Mr. Wrrnts]}. I transfer that 
pair to the senior Senator from Nebraska |Mr. Hircucock] 
and vote “ yea.” 





ei 


‘Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I) transfer 
my -general pair with the senior Senator from ‘Massachusetts 
fir. Leper] to the junier ‘Senater from Rhode iIsland [Mr, 
Gerry] ‘and vote “yea.” 

The rell call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. Transferring my general pair with the #sentor 
Senator from Florida [Mr. ‘Fiercusr] to the junior \Senator 
from Delaware [Mr.:pu Pont], I vote “amy.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announee that the Senator ‘from 
Indiana {Mr. New] is paired with the ‘Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. MocKernar}. 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as before, I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. COLT. I:transfer my general pair with ‘the junior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. TramMMELL] to the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] and vote “may.” 

Mr. STANLEY. I transfer my pair with the junior ‘Senator 
frem Kentucky [Mr. Brust] to the senior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. AsHurRsT] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. JONDS of New Mexico. I transfer my general pair with 
the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Pernatp] to the senior:Sen- 
ater from Missouri [Mr.:Rerp] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. GLASS. I transfer «my general.pair with the senior ‘Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. DimmiineHam].to the senior Senator 
from Nevada .{Mr. -Prrraan] ‘and vote “ yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFIGDR (Mr. Epar in ‘the chair, after 
having voted in the negative). I transfer:my general pair with 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to the junior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. :Opprm) and allow my vate to stand. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I transfer. my.general pair with the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] to the junior Sen 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Stanrienp] and vote “ nay.” ° 

The result was :announced—yeas 24, nays 86, as follows: 

YRAS—24. 
Overman 
Pomerene 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
NAYS—36. 
Frelinghuysen McKinley 
Gooding McLean 
Hale MeNary 
Johnson Newberry 
Jones, Wash. Nicholson 
Kellogg Page 
Kendrick Pepper 
Ladd Phipps 
McCumber Poindexter 
NOT VOTING—=36, 
Fernald Moses 
Fletcher Myers 
Gerry Nelson 
Harreld New 
Hitcheck Norbeck 
Keyes Norris 
Lodge Oddie 
Elkins McCormick Owen Weller 
Ernst McKellar Pittman Willis 

So Mr. Kine’s amendment to the committee amendment was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Bursum in the chair), 
The question is upon agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 79, line 5, to strike out 
“45” and insert in lieu thereof “55,” so as to read: 

On all,parts of such guns.or rifles, and fittin for such stocks or 
barrels, finished or unfinished, 55 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. I move to amend by striking out “55” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “ 35.” 

Mr. President, let me say just a word on this amendment. 
There is no doubt that under the facts in the case this item 
ought to be transferred to the free list, as should all the items 
in this paragraph; but in deference to some upon the other 
side, I have ;proposed a very liberal and indeed a very. extor- 
tionate rate. Without further discussion, because, in my .obser- 
vations heretofore, the matter was generally discussed, I .ask 
for.a vote. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is-on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, line 5, to -strike out 
the word “sporting” before “ breech-loading,” so as to read: 

Provided, That all breech-loading shotguns and rifles imported with- 
eut a lock or locks or other fittings shall be subject to a duty of $10, 
etc. 

Mr. KING. This paragraph provides that all breech-loading 
guns, shotguns and rifles, imported without ‘a lock or locks or 


Borah 
Capper 
Caraway 
Dial 
Glass 
Harris 


Harrison 
Heflin 

Jones, N. Mex. 
King 

La Follette 
Lenroot 


Stanley 
Swanson 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Watson, Ga. 
Williams 


Ball 


Shortridge 
Broussard 


Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 


Bursum 
Calder 
Cameron 
Colt 
Curtis 
Edge 
France 


Ashurst 
Brandegee 
Crow 
Culberson 
Cummins 
Dillingham 
du Pont 


Ransdell 


Stanfield 
Trammell 
Walsh, Mont. 


enormous tariff, 
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2other fittings, shall be subject !to a tluty-of!$10 each and 55;per 
cent ad valorem, An examination of the-reeerd.shows that the 
importations for nine.months.of 1921 were 48.and the.exports 
of guns and parts were ‘to the extent of millions -of dollars, 
Yet with 48 :parts.of guns imported we,propose to impose ‘this 
If Republican Senators can defend it and 
‘justify it, then, Mr. President, this exemplifies the «fact that 
no ‘argument will avail and that our Republican friends are 
impervious to reason, 

Task for'a vote. I hope 'that:the committee amendment.may 
be disagreed to. 

The PRESIDING OPFIONR. ‘Lhe question is.on agreeing 
se the on amendment to strike out the word “ sporting” 
n line 5, 

The amendment was.agreed to. 

The Reapina Crerx. The next amendment.of the committee 
is,on page 79, in line ’8, ‘where the committee proposes to strike 
out “40” and insert “55,” so.as to make the proviso reatl: 

Provided, That all breech-loading shotguns and :rifles imported with- 
cout a lock or locks or other fittings shall be:subject toa duty. of $10 
each and 55 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. I move to amend the committee amendment by 
striking out the numerals “55” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the numerals “35.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, at the beginning of 
line 14, before the words “ per centum,” to strike out the figures 
“25” and to insert ‘“60,”.so.as to make the paragraph ‘read : 

Par. 366. Pistols: Automatic, magazine, or revolving, and parts 
thereof and fittings therefor, valued at not more than $4 each, $1.25 
each ; ‘valued at ‘more than’$4 and not more than $8 each, $2.50 each ; 
valued at more than $8 each, $8.50 each ; \and in addition ‘thereto, on 
all of the foregoing, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBHR. Mr. ‘President, the only amendment in 
this paragraph :is to strike out “25 per eent ad valorem ” ;and 
insert in lieu ‘thereof “60 per cent :ad valorem.” (I desire 
to read a portion of the testimony that was given :before the 
Gommittee on Ways and Means and then make reference to the 
importations and the -results of the investigation of ithe Rey- 
nolds commission. 

On page 858 of the hearings ‘before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House we have the testimony and brief that 
was furnished by Mr. Strugnell, in which :he-says: 

We are not including herein specific comparison between »wages and 
hours of domestic and foreign labor, as we understand such figures are 
available to your honorable committee, hut we do wish ‘specifically to 

oint out the large employment of women and children in continental 
Surope in the production of small arms, particularly in Belgium, where 
they advertise that children of 'tender yeats,:even as young as 8 years 
of age, become educated producers both .in the factories :and in «the 
homes, whereas child labor is rightly prohibited with us. 

Further on he said: ‘ 


The marked increase in the protection :asked in this patagraph ris 
because actually current importations are now being made at as low 
a figure as $2.24 free on board European port. ‘The records of the 
New York customhouse, we believe, will disclose to s* larger importa- 
tions of cheap automatic ;pistols during :the ;past 90 days than during 
any 12 months’ period in the past, and unless prevented such importa- 
tions will continue to increase in much the same ratio, and finally be 
fatal to the industry in this country. ‘We ‘have ‘before us a recent 
trade cireular of a Spanish «manufacturer which jis ‘so ‘illustrative of 
the present-day character of foreign competition that we are appending 
hereto a photostatic copy of a portion of it. It will be noted that its 
headline reads, “‘ Revolvers ‘systeme Smith Y ‘Wesson Y Colt.” ‘The 
quoted jprices are as low as ‘$2.08 each. The domestic and foreign mar- 
kets will be fiooded with similar advertisements. 'We:respectfully sub- 
mit that such unfair methods of competition are contrary to our laws 
and should not be encouraged. ‘The parties are beyond the reach of 
our own Federal Trade Commission, and the only remedy of ‘the Ameri- 
ean manufacturer is suitable tariff protection. 


In other ‘words, ‘they \advertised the Smith -& Wesson and 
Colt revolvers at those low prices, when in fact they were not 
the Colt or the Smith:& Wesson revolvers. 

‘Now, Mr. President, looking at the importations, let us take 
the year 1909 as a ‘fair year, in »which ‘the ‘importations were 
$57.67. Tet us then come to 19138, with anew ‘tariff law, when 
the importations ran up as high as $55,212. ° Then, the war 
coming on, the importations went down ; but det us:look at 1918, 
when there ‘were only $165 worth imported. In 1919 there were 
$13,421 ‘and in 1920, $169,217. In ‘the calendar year 1921 there 
were ‘$674;229—an increase from 1918 of ‘$165 ‘to 1921 of 
$674,000, or neatly three-quarters ‘of a million dollars’ worth 
in that one single year. That is some evidence ‘of the ability 
to swamp the market with this product. 

I now turn to the Reynolds report and will: give ‘some of the 
importations, Automatic pistols from Germany were imported 
at $3:76-each, ‘with 39 cents cost of landing. They are sold for 
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$8.20, as against the American selling price of $12.38, It would 
require 136 per cent to equalize this difference. With. beth the 
ad valorem: and the specific rate, the duty is about 96 per cent. 

Next is an automatic pistol from Belgium. It comes in, for 
$4.75, with 24 cents landing costs. It is: sold in this, country 
for $8.50, as against the American wholesale price of $14.37. It 
would require 122 per cent to cover the difference, The amount 
that is given im the bill, both specific and ad valorem, would 
make about 113 per cent. 

Take the next from Spain. The cost is $420, with 25. cents 
landing costs. The selling price of the foreign article is $9.08, 
against the selling price of the American article of $16.50, It 
would require 188 per cent to equalize the difference. The ad 
valorem plus the specifie duty allowed by the bill is about 120 
per cent. 

The only ones falling below the necessity for the duty fixed 
by the bill are two importations from Spain of revolvers quoted 
over $4 and less than $8, The price was $5.71, with 28. cents 
landing costs, selling price in the United States $8.64, and the 
American selling price $18.44. It would require only 85 per 
eent to equalize the two products, while the bill would give 104 
per cent. But on the average the duties included in the bill 
are very much below those required as an equalizer between 
the foreign and the domestic article in the American market. 
When it is recalled that they are coming in at such enormously 
increased rates, in amounts that have changed from $165. worth 
in 1918 to nearly a million dollars worth in 1921, it can be 
seen that there is a necessity for sufficient protection. 

Mr..DIAL. Mr. President, I have been voting persistently 
and consistently here for two months against this tariff bill. I 
have seen some of my colleagues on this side of the Chamber 
from time to time join Senators on the other side of the aisle 
in different ballots. I did not think that I would fall, but it 
seems that the time will arrive in all our lives when we have 
to tumble, however, for different reasons. 

The objection I have to the tariff on pistols is that it is not 
high enough. I think it ought to bee500 per cent, or, better 
still, an embargo, and then I think the bill ought to be 
amended te prohibit their manufacture in the United States 
altogether. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumprr] did not invite the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the prices of pistols, assuming that there is the 
importation of which he speaks, are stilf maintained at levels 
greatly in excess of those prior to the war. For instance, as 
shown in the brief on page 1988 of the Senate hearings, metal 
and manufactures schedule, Colt revolvers, new service, price in 
1915, $14, and in 1921, $30.50, more than 100 per cent increase. 
New service target pistols, $25 in 1915 and now selling for $49. 
Army special pistols in 1915 sold for $13 and in 1921 for $27.25. 
Officer’s model target revolvers sold for $16 in 1915 and‘in 
1921 sold for $38.10; for the pocket positive revolver the price 
in 1915 was $11 and in 1921 it was $24. The police positive in 
1915 was sold at $12 and in 1921 was sold at $24.50; of the 
police positive special in 1915 the price was $12 and in 1921 
the price was—-I am speaking, of course, of the domestic mar- 
ket—$25.60 ; the police positive target in 1915 sold for $13 and 
in 1921 for $28.25; the single-action Army in 1915 sold for $13 
and in 1921 for $29.40. The Smith & Wesson safety ham- 
merless 32 caliber sold for $11.75 in 1915 and for $22.80 in 
1921; the safety hammerless .38 caliber sold for $12.78 in 1915 
and for $24.40 in 1921; the hand ejector, model 1903, .32 caliber, 
sold for $12.78 in 1915 and for $24.40 in 1917; hand-ejector 
military and police, model 1902, .38 caliber, sold for $13.60 in 
1915 and in 1921 sold for $27.25; the same hand ejector, model 
of 1905, .32 and .38 caliber, was sold in 1915 for $13.60 and in 
1921 for $27.60. 

The Iver Johnson .22, 32, and .38 caliber sold in 1915 for 
$1.60 and in 1921 for $4.25; the automatic—hammer—sold for 
$4 in 1915 and for $9.65 in 1921; the automatic—hammerless— 
sold for $4.50 in 1915, as against $10.30 in 1921; the Harrington 
& Richardson hammer auto revolver sold for $2.60 in 1915, and 
in 1921 sold for $7.50; the police aute sold for $2.60 in 1915 
and for $7.50 in 1921; and so on. These figures indicate, Mr. 
President, that the manufacturers of these commodities are 
continuing in peace times the prices they charged during the 
war, with enormous increases. If there is any competition from 
abroad, it has net been sufficient to bring down the domestic 
prices. 

My good friend, the junior Senator from South Carolina {Mr. 
D114], because he does not believe—I should judge from his 
remarks—in the manufacture or sale of pistols, would inveke 
the taxing power of the Government to establish an embargo. 
He does not propose to deal with the domestic manufacturer ; 
he proposes to cut off all possibility of foreign competition and 


to. offer no. restriction whatever to domestic producers in. the 
mannfacture and vending of pistols. He is not consistent. Why 
does he not offer an amendment to this bill if he objects te the 
manufacture and sale of pistols—assuming, of course, that 
Congress has the right to interdict the manufacture and sale 
of firearms. I deny that it has that right. It is pessible 
that it may prohibit the transportation in interstate commerce 
of firearms, but Congress would have no right, in my opinion—I 
am speaking now without mature consideration—to prohibit the 
manufacture in the State of New York or the State of New 
Mexico of pistols, or the vending in the State of New York or 
in the State of New Mexico of the manufactured product within 
those States, 

A different question, of course, would be presented if the 
articles that are manufactured and sold were offered for trans- 
portation in interstate commerce; but the Senator from South 
Carolina, having fallen from grace, as he frankly concedes, 
joins our Republican friends upon the other side on this article, 
and says, “I propose to turn over to the domestic manufacturer 
the market and the opportunity to charge what he pleases, to 
rob the American people by the imposition of such prices as the 
greed and cupidity of the domestic manufacturer may dictate.” 

We exported of these products in 1920 $1,387,400 worth; in 
the nine months of 1921 the exports were $446,059 worth. What 
the exports were in the last three months for 1921 f am unable 
to state, 

Mr. President, we have here an item as to which the evidence 
shows that we manufacture large quantities and export large 
quantities; that there is not sufficient competition to reduce 
the prices appreciably below the war level apd the domestic 
manufacturers are charging now for these products from 100 
to 200 per cent and upward above that they charged before the 
war. 

I move, Mr. President, to strike out the numerals “60” 
which are found in line 14, page 79, and to insert in lieu thereof 
the numerals “35.” My amendment would still leave the 
specific duty and an ad valorem duty of 35 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed. by the Senator from Utah to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment. - 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 367, page 79, line 16, 
after the word “knocked,” to strike out “down for reassem- 
bling” and insert “down.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The Seczerany. In the same paragraph, on page 80, line 3, 
before the words “ per cent,” it is proposed to strike eut “35” 
and insert “50.” ‘ 

The PRWSIDING OFFICER. The question is om agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. , 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, there are not 
many important amendments proposed to this paragraph by the 
committee, but I am inclined to call to the attention of the 
Senate the very great increases made in this paragraph by the 
House over the present law and concurred in by the Senate 
committee, in: not proposing amendments to them, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has reference, I presume, to 
movements adjusted to different positions? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would it not be better to discuss that question 
when the Senator has an opportunity to offer the amendments 
he desires to offer? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I presume it will be. 5 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the provisions 
as to movements adjusted to different positions are new in this 
bill 


Mr. JONES ef New Mexico. They are new; and, of course, 
there are great increases over the existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true with reference to watches that are 
adjusted to different positions. The amendments to the para- 
graph, however, de not amount to much. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Mr. President, I believe on re- 
flection that I shall not undertake to discuss the paragraph at 
this time. It is a very important paragraph and should be dis- 
cussed at the time when we can propese amendments to the 
main provisions. 

Mr. SMOOT, I agree with the Senator as to that. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But I believe I shall not discuss 
the matter now. The only amendment bearing upon rates in 
this paragraph relates to watchcases and to enameled dials for 
watches. The rate has been increased in each instance above 
the recommendations of the House, and, of course, they are 
greatly above the existing law. I do not believe that the change 
should be made, but I must say that the increases as to these 
items are not any more excessive than the increases in the case 
of watch movements themselves, and I presume it would do 
no good at this time even to offer amendments. From my ex- 
amination of the subject I think we ought not to raise the duty 
any higher than the duty.imposed by the present law, but it 
can all be handled when we come to consider the paragraph as 
a whole. So for the present I think I shall simply content my- 
self with voting against the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 6, before the words 
“ner cent” to strike out “35” and insert “ 50.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Now, Mr. President, I reserve a 
separate vote on the amendments in the paragraph when the 
bill reaches the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reservation will be made. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 10, after the word 
“plates” to strike out “lever clock movements with jewels in 
the escapement.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have no objection to that 
amendment. It merely adds a specific designation which is 
already in existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason the words are stricken out here is 
that the proper provision is made in the next paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 12, after the word 
“knocked,” to strike out “down for reassembling,” and insert 
“ down.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 13, after the word 
“manufacturer,” to insert the word “ or purchaser.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 14, after the word 
“or,” to strike out “ die-sunk ” and insert “ die sunk.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 81, line 3, after the word 
“movements,” to insert “including lever clock movements,” ; in 
line 7, after the word “time,” to insert “ distance, or fares,” ; 
in line 12, after the word “down,” to strike out “for reas- 
sembling”; in line 16, before the words “per cent,” to strike 
out the figures “35” and to insert “50”; and on page 82, line 
8, before the words “ per cent,” to strike out “40” and to insert 
“55,” so as to read: 

Par. 368. Clocks and clock movements, includin 
ments, and clockwork mechanisms, cased or uncas 
complete or in parts, and any device or mechanism having an essential 
operating feature intended for measuring time, distance, or fares, or 
the flowage of water, gas, electricity, or similar uses, or for regulating 
or controlling the speed of arbors, drums, disks, or similar uses, or for 
recording, indicating, or performing any operation or function at a pre- 
determined time or times, any of the foregoing whether wholly or partly 
complete or knocked down (in which condition they shall be appraised 
at the valuation of the complete article) ; cases and casings for clock- 
work mechanisms imported separately; all the foregoing, 50 per cent 
ad valorem ; and in addition thereto, upon any of the foregoing articles 
or parts thereof, having jewels, but not more than two jewels, in the 
escapement, $1 each; having more than two but not more than four 
jewels, $2 each; having more than four jewels, $4 each; if without 
jewels in the escapement and valued at not over $1.10 each, 35 cents 
each; valued at more than $1.10 and not more than $2.25 each, 70 
cents each; valued at more than $2.25 but not more than $5 each, $1 
each; valued at more than $5 but not more than $10 each, $2 each; 
valued at more than $10 each, $3 each; all parts and materials for 
use in any of the foregoing if imported separately, and not specially 
provided for, 55 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I feel regarding 
this paragraph just as I did with regard to the preceding one. 
There are a number of rates put in here by the House and con- 
curred in by the Senate committee which, of course, can not be 
modified upon this consideration of the bill; and I believe it 
better to permit the discussion of the entire paragraph to go 
over until it is reached in the regular order of considering the 


lever clock move- 
, whether imported 


| going whether finished or unfinished, 25 per cen 


text of the bill. I shall, therefore, simply vote against the com- 
mittee amendments on line 16, page 81, and line 3, page 82: 

The PRESIDING OFFICHER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, line 3, after the word 
“all,” to strike out “dials,” and to insert “ dials, whether at- 
tached to movements or not, when imported, shall have indeli- 
bly painted, printed, or stamped thereon the name of the country 
of origin”; in line 8, after the words “of the,” to strike out 
“maker” and to insert ‘maker or purchaser, the name of,” 
and in line 12, after the word “name,” to insert “or trade- 
mark,” so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That all dials, whether attached to movements or not, 
when imported, shall have indelibly painted, printed, or stamped thereon 
the mame of the country of enen, and the front or back plate of the 
movement frame of any of the foregoing when imported shal] have the 
name of the maker or purchaser, the name of the country where manu- 
factured, and the number of jewels, if any, indelibly stamped on the 
most visible part of same; but if such markings are in whole or in part 
sufficiently similar to the trade name or trade-mark of an established 
American manufacturer as to be liable to deceive the user in the 
United States, entry thereof shall be denied if such trade name or trade- 
mark has been placed on file with the collector of customs, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, line 18, after the word 
“ chassis,” to insert “ motor cycles”; in the same line, after the 
words “parts of,” to strike out ‘ automobiles,” and to insert 
“the foregoing”; and in line 19, after the word “tires,” to 
insert “all of the foregoing whether finished or unfinished ” ; 
so as to read: 

Par. 369. Automobiles, automobile bodies, automobile chassis, motor 
cycles, and parts of the foregoing, not oe tires, all of the fore- 

ad valerem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I presume the amendment 
of the committee striking out all after “ Provided” will be 
agreed to. I shall offer no objection to it myself, and if that 
is agreed to it is probable that I shall offer no objection to the 
other changes made in The paragraph. So I am willing to 
take a vote now, if the Senator from North Dakota desires it, 
upon the committee amendment beginning with the word “ Pro- 
vided.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. We have not reached that yet, have we? 

Mr. SIMMONS. We are on paragraph 369, as I understood, 
“automobiles, automobile bodies,” and so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has no objection to inserting 
there “ motor cycles,” has he? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I have no objection to that amendment, 
and I have no objection to the amendment striking out “ auto- 
mobiles” and inserting the words “the foregoing.” or the 
amendment inserting “all the foregoing whether finished or 
unfinished.” I think we might just as well vote on those 
amendments. The matter of rate is not involved, and of course 
that can be acted upon, in case we desire to offer an amend- 
ment to it, when we have ‘finished the committee amendments, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, line 20, after the 
words “ad valorem,” to strike out: 

Provided, That if there be imported into the United States any of 
the foregoing articles manufactured in or exported from any country 
which imposes a duty eater than 25 per cent ad valorem upon 
similar articles exported from the United States, there shall be levied 
pet, and collected upon such articles a duty equal to the duty imposed 

y such country upon such articles imported from the United States, 
but not to exceed in any case 50 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before that is agreed to I 
think it is fair that I should state that the question of coun- 
tervailing duties has not yet been definitely settled by the com- 
mittee; and while it has been cut out in this and the following 
paragraph and in some other paragraphs, I do not want it 
understood that the committee intends to be precluded from 
reporting countervailing duties to some amount on some of 
these articles. They have not yet agreed, however, as to just 
under what circumstances and at what rates they will advo- 
cate countervailing duties. I think the proper thing is to 
have a general countervailing paragraph covering the specific 
articles to be brought under the countervailing duty, and lim- 
ited to those. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not read this proviso very carefully ; 
but, as I understand, this proviso is that if any country shall 
charge more than 25 per cent on our exports, then you want.a 
countervailing duty to cover such additional amount? 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have stricken out all of that for the 


present. 
Mr. SIMMQNS. That is what this proviso says. 





1922, 


—, 


Mr. McOUMBHR. Just what the provisions of the counter- 
vailing paragraph may be, I do not want to say at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator dees not want to strike that 
out at this time? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I want to strike it out. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well; I am satisfied either way. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McOUMBER, If the Senator from Michigan wants to 
pass that for the present, I have no objection. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, [f do not want to discuss it now. I am 
very much in favor of this countervailing duty on automobiles. 
In fact, I am much more in favor of it than I am of any spe- 
cifie duty. The most that I care about is that this country 
shall treat other countries with reference to automobiles the 
same as those countries treat us with reférence to a tariff; so 
T de net want this amendment adopted now until I know what 
countervailing provision the Senator from North Dakota will 
present. When that comes in I shall be prepared to consider 
this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, at the beginning of 
line 5, before the words “30 per cent,” to strike out “ thereof ” 
and to insert “of the foregoing,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Par. 870. Airplanes, hydroplanes, motor boats, and parts of the fore- 
going, 80 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, line 6, after the word 
““bicyeles,” to strike out “motor cycles, and finished parts of 
bicyeles and motor cycles; 30,” and to insert “ and’ parts thereof, 
not ineluding tires, 45,” so as to read: 

Par. 871, Bicycles, and parts thereof, not including tires, 45 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, as I understand this amend- 
ment, the proviso is stricken out, it being a proviso very much 
in the nature of the one we have just discussed in cornection 
with paragraph 369; and nothing is left in the paragraph by 
the committee except the words “bicycles, and parts thereof, 
not including tires, 45 per cent ad valorem,” as a substitute for 
“30 per cent.” proposed by the House; so that the only effect of 
the committee amendment, outside of the proviso—which I pre- 
sume the committee will want to consider further in this case, 
as in the other case—is' to change the House duty from 80 to 45 
per cent upor bicyeles. 

Now, I wish to ask a question of the Senator ftom North 
Dakota, who, I understand, is in charge of this paragraph. 

The Senéte committee proposes to raise the tariff on bieyeles 
from 30 to 45 per cent. I should be very glad to have the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota: advise us as to why he thinks this avy 
increase in the rate on bicyeles should be made. The present 
law provides for 30 per cent. The House provided for 30 per 
eent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. All I ean give the Senator now is the state- 
ment that, as I understand, about 90 per cent of these articles 
consist of labor, and only about 10 per cent of raw material, 
and they are being manufactured to a considerable extent in 
Germany. While the importations, as stated, are not heavy at 
this time, with the great labor difference it was thought by the 
Committee on Ways and Means that 30 per cent upon the Amer- 
ican valuation was necessary. That is equivalent to about 45 
per cent upen the foreign valuation. While that may not be 
necessary to-day, I think it will be necessary before the end of 
the year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know what the Senator has in 
mind when he says that a different situation with reference to 
the importation of bicycles may be presented during the pres- 
ent year. In connection with these rates, we hear a great 
deal about what is going to happen unless something is done 
to prevent it from happening. That is a very unsafe and un- 
sound way of legislating, upen mere prophecy, upon appre- 
hensions of the maker as to a livelier competition and an in- 
erease in importations. 

If the Senator has any substantial reason which he could 
give to the Senate to show that there is a prospeet of a very 
serious change in the present international traffic, so far as 
we are concerned, im automobiles, which. is: likely to take place 
in the future, imperiling the industry in this country, IT would 
like very much to have him state what it is, so that we ean 
weigh it, and ourselves pass judgment upon whether it is swffi- 
ciently important, or whether the information is of a sufi- 
ciently certain and definite character to justify us iv im- 
posing taxes upon the people of this country in anticipation 
of it. 
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T assume it would hardly be contended that under present 
eonditions of imports there is any reason why the duty upon 
bicycles should be raised from 30 to 45 per cent. That is a 
tremendous jump. The present tate seems to have been very 
effective in protecting the American producer, so far as the 
facts whiclt we have from the record show. 

The production of bicycles in 1914 was 398,899 machines, 
valued at $5,361,230. The output in the year ended August 31, 
1918, was estimated by the War Industries Board as 507,207. 
The production of bicycles in 1919 was 470,675, valued at 
$12,277,341. 

During the period from 1914 to 1919 the bicycle industry 
again showed rapid growth, much greater than that of the 
motor cycle. The total value of the products of the bicycle 
industry was $22,234,000 in 1914 and $53,000,000 in 1919. 

Mr. SMOOT. That includes motor cycles. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; it says the bicycle industry. The im- 
ports of bieycles increased up to the time of the war; they 
were chiefly from England, but a portion came from Germany. 

The imports im 19124 of bicycles and finished parts were 
valued at $205,062, a mere fraction. The values of the imports 
of bicycles and finished parts thereof for 1918 were $3,920, 
for 1919 they were $16,953, for 1920 they were $48,193, and 
for the nine months of 1921 they were $38,695. So that there 
was a material falling off from 1920 to 1921. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be. about the same. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The exports of bicycles, tricycles, and so 
forth, in the fiscal year 1918 amounted to $1,366,747, and in 
1914 to $608,981. I will skip a part of this, because part of it 
relates to bicycles and part to motor cycles. 

The exports of bicycles, tricydes, and so forth, for the calen- 
dar years 1918 to 1921 have been valued as follows: 


Here we have a $52,000,000 production, an exportation rang- 
ing from one and a quarter millions to one and three-quarter 
millions in 1920, and three millions in 1919, with imports in the 
two latter years of $48,000 in 1920 and $38,000 in nine months 
of 1921. 

Evidently the importations up to this time have cut no figure 
at all. They are absolutely negligible. They need not be con- 
sidered. The duty carried in the present law has been prac- 
tically prohibitive, and now, upon the suggestion that some 
very radical change in the conditions of production, exporta- 
tion, or importation is anticipated, I do not know which, we 
are asked to incgease this rate 15 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. [If the Senator will be satisfied with 30 
per cent, I think we can cut that from 45 to 30. It is 25 per 
cent under the present law. Thirty per cent would, of course, 
be but 5 per cent above that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. While I would not say that I would be 
satisfied, as I would prefer the 25 per cent rate, if it is proposed 
to cut it from 45 to 30, If am willing that a vote shall be taken 
without further discussion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move, then, that “45” be stricken out 
and “30” be inserted in Tieu. thereof. 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, line 8, after the words 
“ad valorem,” to strike out the following proviso: 

Provided, That if there be imported into the United States any of the 
foregoing articles manufactured in or exported from any country which 
imposes a duty greater:than 30 _ cent ad valotem upon similar ar- 
ticles exported. from the United States, there shall be levied, paid, and 
collected upon such articles a duty equal to the duty imposed by such 
country upon such articles imported from the United States, but not to 
exceed in any case 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would like to pass that amendment over, 
as we will take it up with the previous one of like character 
which was passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 372, 
page 83, line 17, to strike out “15” and to insert “:20,” so as 
to read: : 

Steam engines and steam locomotives, 20 per cent ad valorsm. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am inclined to 
think that this paragraph may be referred to as the colossal 
mistake of the bill, because of the largeness of the articles re- 
ferred to and the amount of the industry. I can not conceive 
that the paragraph reeeived any careftl consideration. I 
realize that some very important amendments have been pro- 
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posed, and undoubtedly they were deliberately put in there, but 
the first amendment is to increase the duty on steam engines 
and locomotives from 15 per cent to 20 per cent. 

The production of steam engines and locomotives in this 
country is something stupendous, both in material and in value. 
We export steam engines and locomotives to the farthest cor- 
ners of the earth. The imports are nothing to be considered. 
The same thing may be said regarding a number of these other 
items. This paragraph includes machinery of various kinds. 
I think I shall read the paragraph in the bill, so as to get it 
into the Recorp in a consecutive way. 

I may state that at the present time there is a duty of 15 per 
cent on steam engines, steam locomotives, printing presses, and 
machine tools; and on embroidering machines and lace-making 
machines, including machines for making lace curtains, nets, or 
nettings, there is a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem, Under the 
existing law sewing machines, cream separators valued at not 
exceeding $75, whether imported in whole or in part, are free. 

Now, here is the proposal as it comes from the committee: 

Par, 372. Steam engines and steam locomotives, 20 r cent ad 
valorem; sewing machines, and parts thereof, not specially provided 
for, valued at not more than $75 each, 25 per cent ad valorem; valued 
at more than $75 each, 40 per cent ad valorem; cash registers, and 
parts thereof, 25 per cent ad valorem; printing presses, not specially 
provided for, lawn mowers, and machine tools and parts of machine 
tools, 35 per cent ad valorem; embroidery machines, including shuttles 
for sewing and embroidery machines, lace-making machines, machines 
for making lace curtains, nets, and nettings, 30 per cent ad valorem; 
knitting, braiding, and insulatin machines, and all other textile ma- 
chinery or parts thereof, finished or unfinished, not specially provided 
for, 50 per cent ad valorem; all other machines or parts thereof, 
finished or unfinished, not specially provided for, 30 per cent ad valo- 
rem: Provided, That machine tools as used in this paragraph shall be 
held to mean any machine operating other than by hand power which 
employs a tool for work on metal. j 

Mr. President, as I said, I think that is one of the colossal 
mistakes of this bill. In 1914 steam locomotives, valued at 
$46,968,144, were manufactured in 38 establishments, and all 
other steam engines, valued at $30,498,638, were manufactured 
in 243 establishments, making about $77,000,000 in 1914 of 
steam engines and steam locomotives. The value of all steam 
engines made in 1919 was $72,047,000. 

I call attention now to the imports of locomotives. I find 
that they have not amounted to as much as $100,000 in the 
last four years for any year, and in the first nine months of 
1921 amounted to $20,050. The domestic production was about 
$77,000,000 ; yet it is proposed to increase the duty on locomo- 
tives, which we export to every country in the world which is 
able to buy a locomotive. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me 
a moment? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
ator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Has there been a single instance during 
this time of even one locomotive being imported? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I find that there was probably 
one during the year 1921, of a value of $20,050. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Suppose there had been six locomotives 
imported in the United States? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am afraid, according to the 
views of the committee, it would have created consternation in 
the industrial life of America. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I thought it would. Suppose there had 
been 12, we would have had a panic, would we not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very likely. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Twelve locomotives imported into America 
creating a panic, and yet the Senator from New Mexico tells 
me there was but one imported. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Causing the Congress of the 
United States, both the House and the Senate, to take up time 
deliberately to increase the tariff on the importations of loco- 
motives. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But, my dear Senator, can you not under- 
stand that even if one locomotive came in American industry 
would be threatened in a most pungent style? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am beginning to realize that 
fact. I have listened to just such statements as that here day 
after day, and whenever anything shows up as coming toward 
the United States apparently there is great disturbance in the 
minds of all of the Senators on the opposite side of the Cham- 
ber. a 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But does not the Senator as an ignorant 
Democrat—and, of course, all Democrats are ignorant—realize 
that the invasion into our shores of one locomotive means a 
potential destruction of all American industry in the locomo- 
tive business? . 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Not only that, but that one loco- 
motive is liable to run wild in this country and kill some of 
our people. 


I am glad to yield to the Sen- 
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Mr, McCORMICK. Some of the Democrats, for instance. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; doubtless they are very 
considerate of the Democrats and keep that locomotive from 
killing the Democrats in the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope so. However, does not the Sena- 
tor realize when it comes to the question of the protection of 
“American industry ’—from the smallest industry to the high- 
est—that the only way to protect it completely is to keap out 
any sort of foreign importation? Does not the Senator know 
as well as I do that if the Republican theory is correct there is 
no way: of responding to it except by keeping out all importa- 
tions? Does not the Senator know that if we keep out all im- 
portations, that would stop one-half of the foreign commerce, 
and after about 10 years it would stop the other half? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have been getting some light 
on that subject here during the discussion of the bill. On yes- 
terday at least one Senator said he was in favor of an em- 
bargo tariff. Others have not been quite willing to make the 
confession; but if they properly designate or use the right 
nomenclature in connection with their acts, it seems to me 
there are a great many who are in favor of an embargo tariff 
at this time. Of course, that means that nothing shall come 
in here which is produced at all in the United States, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In competition with anybody else on the 
surface of the earth. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That would include everything except tea 
and coffee, would it not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
Arabia. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And under the present prohibition law, 
alcohol, as well as some spices and things of that sort. Does 
not the Senator from New Mexico feel ashamed of himself 
while he is standing here pretending to defend the foreign pro- 
ducers of products that might possibly be imported into the 
United States as against somebody in the United States who 
might possibly, at five or ten times the cost to the consumer, 
produce the same articles and sell them on our market? Does 
not the Senator feel ashamed of himself? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I must confess to a degree of 
humiliation for trying to defend anything in connection with the 
bill or opposing anything in it. There has been some modifica- 
tion of the bill thus far, but there seems to be a determination 
to put it through. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to ask the Senator from New 
Mexico another question, and I intend this to be a Dick-nailer, 
Does -not the Senator know that the duty of every nation on 
earth is to produce at its own expense everything that it needs 
and not to pay for it at its ports at the expense of its people, 
even if it costs them ten times as much to produce as it does 
to import it from a foreign nation? Does not the Senator know 
that the great American ideal is that we must sew our own shoes 
and sew our own hats, and do everything else, no matter how 
much it costs, and no matter how cheaply the pauper labor of 
Europe or Asia or Africa may furnish them to us? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That doctrine, I think, has been 
virtually announced here a number of times. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But does the Senator deny it? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The statement has been made 
here from the beginning that we should not produce any sur- 
plus of anything in this country; that if we are engaged in a 
business which will result in the production of a surplus, we 
shall desist from that occupation and seek some other. That 
doctrine was announced here in the very beginning of the 
discussion of the bill. It was distinctly stated upon the floor 
of the Senate that the wheat growers of the country should not 
produce any surplus, and if they were producing a surplus 
should quit growing wheat and grow flax. If we apply that 
doctrine to the business of the country generally, we will have 
no surplus of anything to export and, of course, having no sur- 
plus to export we could not afford to buy anything that other 
nations might want to send in here, P 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But, if the Senator will pardon me for 
just a moment longer, if we could reach the ideal condition or 
status where we do not produce any surplus, and were abso- 
lutely and industrially independent of all the balance of the 
world, why should we stand here as an ordinary southern or 
western fool Democrat, contending that we ought to produce a 
surplus? 

Why should we have a surplus? If a man can get along 
well enough upon what he has already produced, without a 
surplus or anything to sell outside of the family, why should 
he have a surplus or anything to sell outside of the family? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I presume if I were to stay 
here long enough in the discussion of this bill I might become 
converted to that doctrine. 


Yes; and a few spices from 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from New Mexico knows as 
well as I do that the old original Henry Clay protective doc- 
trine is that we ought not to have a surplus and that we ought 
not to sell anything to foreign nations, because if we did they 
might sell something to us, and that if they sell anything to us 
that threatens our very life. The Senator from New Mexico 
ought to know that, if he does not know it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. As I have said, I may be con- 
verted to that doctrine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is a doctrine very highly commendable 
in the sanctum sanctorum of the Republican stand-pat theolo- 
gians of this moment, including the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Loner], who seems to have temporarily deserted this arena, 
for fear that he might have to oppose some of the provisions of 
this bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If this bill becomes a law it 
will, in great measure, force upon this country precisely the 
conditions suggested by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Those were happy conditions that I sug- 
gested. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They are happy in the minds of 
some, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, “some” are all. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator means in the minds 
of Senators on the opposite side of the Chamber? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I do not; but I mean that when we 
make some—comparatively few—people happy and highly pros- 
perous at the expense of all, who sacrifice nothing in the world 
but the humble consumers and buyers of products, that spells 
very high statesmanship; and the Senator from New Mexico 
ought to know that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
trine here for some tine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And the Senator is not yet converted? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have not yet been converted to 
that doctrine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] ought 
to have converted the Senator from New Mexico to that idea long 


I have been listening to that doc- 


ago, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If this bill becomes law, we shall 
have a most wonderful opportunity to experience the benefits of 
that kind of doctrine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is true; and, by the way, I want to 
warn the Senator from New Mexico against one thing. Of course, 
America is going to recover as, of course, England, Scotland, and 
Wales are going to recover, from the present depressed condi- 
tions; but I want to warn Senators that after those countries 
have recovered, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], possibly, and 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], very certainly, will 
come in and tell us, “ It is because of the new tariff law we have 
passed.” Of course, the world is going to recover from its pres- 
ent depressed condition; it can not help it, if it is given peace 
long enough, but we will be told just a little later on that it all 
came about because of the enactment of the pending tariff bill. 

I want, however, to call attention to the fact that the old Re- 
publicans, history repeating itself, said, “The rise in the price 
of wheat in this country was owing to the election of McKin- 
ley ” ; but I reckon the Senator from New Mexico remembers that 
McKinley’s election was owing to the rise in the price of wheat 
about two months before he was elected, and that the rise in the 
price of wheat kept up. So I want to impress upon Senators, if 
I can, now speaking seriously, the idea that nobody must go 
bankrupt upon the future prosperity of the United States. 

The United States are going to prosper; they are going to 
prosper because of their population, their invention, their ad- 
vention, their courage, their industry, their vigilance, and their 
intelligence. So do not sound the keynote that maybe this 
fool bill may destroy prosperity. It can not do so; prosperity 
is coming anyway; but the passage of the bill will scotch the 
wheels so much that the prosperity we shall hereafter enjoy 
will be a very small measure in comparison with the prosperity 
we should have enjoyed if this bill had never been passed. 
This bill can scotch and will scotch the wheels of industry, but 
it can not destroy the progress of the wagons. 

Do not forget the second program lie of the Republican 
Party—I put into the Recorp this morning the proof from the 
New York Tribune, the par excellence Republican newspaper 
of this country, of its being a lie—that the prosperity has 
already set in and is going forward. I do not want the Re- 
publican Party again to repeat what they stated in 1897, at- 
tributing to a piece of legislation a prosperity that was owing 
really to the advention, the invention, the industry, and the 
vigilance and the individuality of the American people. 

Mr. President, there is not a possible condition under which 
the American people can be held down in industry for five 
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years. Whether there be war or peace, conditions will im- 
prove a little, but if we have peace long enough my constituents 
and the Senator’s constituents, armed with the original race 
virility and the individuality of the pioneers of whom we are 
the descendants, will boost things to a point where there will 
at least be no panic and no depression. What I am trying to 
do with the Senator from New Mexico and other Senators now 
is to cut off the second program lie of the Republican Party, 
which will be, after we reach a stage of comparative prosperity, 
no matter whatsoever laws we have, that it is owing to this 
Republican tariff measure. 

As I have said, I put in the Recorp this morning the proof 
from the New York Tribune that we already are starting ahead. 
We do not need any law of any description to make prosperity. 

I beg the Senator’s pardon for the camouflage and the badinage 
in which I have indulged, but I did not see any other way of 
reaching the point. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I thank the Sena- 
tor very sincerely for his words of wisdom. He has grown 
grayer than I have in the service of his country and has handled 
in detail many of the questions with which we are now 
wrestling. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not like that gray-haired reference. 
However, I will not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. JONHS of New Mexico. I am glad to listen to his words, 
We have been discussing this bill now for some weeks; a few 
changes have been made in it, and I agree with the Senator from 
Mississippi that even this bill is not going to destroy the United 
States. This country is going to progress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So are Great Britain, Scotland and Wales, 
and all other branches of the English-speaking people. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes, every hard-working, intelli- 
gent people will progress. In my judgment, as barriers to our 
progress rise we will either surmount them or cast them aside; 
but we shall have a different kind of prosperity if this bill shall 
be enacted from what we would have if it were not enacted. 

If this bill shall pass, we will see the vast earnings of this 
country become concentrated more into the hands of a few; 
we will still listen to the recital of the enormous amount of 
income taxes that some particular sections of the country pay 
more than other sections pay. That will be dinned into our ears 
more and more in the years to come. We will still have pro- 
tests from certain sections of the eountry that we should levy 
a sales tax and put the burden of government upon the mouths 
and backs of the consumers of the country. That is what is 
going to follow the passage of a bill of this kind. Fortunes 
will be built up; and from them will come the organized propa- 
ganda and protest against payingjthe expenses of the Govern- 
ment with an income tax, and* they will want a sales tax to 
put the burden upon those who are least able to bear it. The 
system which has been built up in this country will be greatly 
augmented by reason of the passage of this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I agree completely to all the 
Senator has said. This tariff bill will be a scotch in the wheel 
of the car of progress, and a very great scotch, too, but it will 
not be sufficient to turn the car backward. It will be sufficient, 
however, to halt its acceleration. That, however, is not all. 
I agree with the Senator that if this bill shall pass there will 
be great impetus given to the idea that poor people ought to be 
taxed more and rich people ought to be taxed less. If there is 
anything in this bill that means anything, it means that. 

I do not hold a brief for the poor or for the rich. As once I 
said on this floor I thank God that I am neither rich nor poor, 
but as between the two, when taxation comes, it ought to fall 
heaviest upon those who are able to bear it. This bill shifts 
taxation from those who are best able to bear it to those who 
are least able to bear it; and if the sales tax should prevail, 
it would shift nearly all taxation to those who are least able 
to bear it. 

I did not intend to be really funny at the Senator’s expense; 
I meant to be sort of—what shall I call it?—quizzical. But 
really, Mr. President, I should like to utter about two more 
sentences, and then I will relieve the Senator from further 
interruption. 

If there is anything in the world that is absolutely and 
clearly a truism, it is that a tax upon commerce is a burden 
upon commerce and is a cost to the consumer, and that when 
any parliament or Congress in the world puts an increased tax 
upon foreign commerce it means that it has the intent, at any 
rate, to decrease the volume of foreign commerce. That may 
or may not be the effect, depending upon the degree of intelli- 
gence with which the men who have contemplated the effect 
have worked. Luckily for the American Union, the men who 
have contemplated the effect as a rule were Republican suc- 
cessors of old Federalist tariff men, and did not completely 
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understand the economical condition, and now and then they 
failed in effecting their purpose; but their purpose always 
was to decrease the volume of international commerce, and 
their method of decreasing it was to raise the price to the 
American consumer to the level of a high profit price for the 
American producer. That is all there is to it. There can not 
be anything else to it. 

I do not care a cent about the duty upon saws, and I do 
care a cent about the duty upon shotguns. Of course, I know 
that when you put a duty upon shotguns you decrease the com- 
merce in shotguns; and, if I heard the Senator from North 
Dakota corfectly when he was arguing that question, his main 
reason—or one of his reasons, at any rate, whether a main 
reason or not—for putting a duty upon shotguns, twas to de- 
crease the sale of shotguns to people who had no business hav- 
ing shotguns. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not want to take the 
Senator from Mississippi off his feet at all, but I should like to 
ask a question of the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield for that purpose. I reckon I have 
the right to yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thank the Senator. I have to leave the 
Chamber in a moment, and that is the reason why I want the 
attention of the Senator. i 

The Underwood bill places a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem 
upon these engines. The Senator’s arguments indicated that he 
thought that we were putting it on for protection. 

I do not think protection is at all necessary. I think the 15 
per cent did not bring us im very much revenue, but we put it 
at 20 per cent. That was 5 per cent greater than the rate of the 
Underwood bill, and both of them, if they are justified at all, in 
my opinion, are justified only as a revenue measure; and it is 
only a question then whether it should be 15 per cent ad valorem 
or whether it should be 20 per cent. I should not seriously 
object to letting it go back to the 15 per cent rather than the 20 
per cent if the Senator thinks the little 5 per cent takes it out 
of the category of being a very good rate and makes it an 
abominable and outrageous rate. 

Then, on the question of sewing machines, may I just say 
this, as the Senator alluded to that: 

The ordinary sewing machine in the United States, in my 
opinion, does not need any protection whatever, but I admit 
that sewing machines can be manufactured cheaper outside of 
the United States. That is, I admit that the Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. can manufacture a sewing machine in Hurope—I 
think they have a factory in Germany, and one in Scotland— 
cheaper than the American independents can manufacture in 
the United States. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. My latest information about it 
is that they have closed up the German factory and are now 
manufacturing all their machines in this country for export. 

Mr. SMOOT. Qh, they have not closed their plant in Scot- 
land at all. 

Mr. McCUMBER. They have not closed up the others; and 
the testimony that was given at least shows that they can pro- 
duce a sewing machine cheaper abroad by that cheaper labor, 
and then bring in their machine and sell it in competition with 
the American-manufactured machine. The only purpose of.the 
80 per cent ad valorem was to measure at least the difference 
in what we regarded as the cost to the American—not the for- 
eigner, the American—of manufacturing his product in Europe 
and then bringing it over here free, as against a much higher 
wage scale in the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, as I understand the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, he is afraid that Americans composing 
an American corporation doing business in Germany or Scotland 
may possibly furnish the sewing women of America, who, as a 
class, are very poor, with a cheaper machine than the American 
sewing machine company could furnish it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; let me correct the Senator right 
there—that they will sell their machines for the same price as 
their competitors, and they will not reduce it a penny, but they 
will make more money out of it by manufacturing it abroad 
with cheaper labor and bringing it in here and then selling it, 
not in serious competition but selling it at the same price that 
the other sewing-machine factories sell their machines. , 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if I understand the Senator 
now, he says that an American corporation, or rather a cor- 
poration composed of Americans, doing business in Germany, 
engaged “not in ser‘ous competition” with the American cor- 
poration doing the same business here and producing the same 
product, can sell the machine cheaper to the women who are 
working by the hour, by the day, by the minute, almost, in the 
great cities of the United States. Of course, if these women 
can buy their sewing machines cheaper, they will make more 
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profit upon the product which hitherto they have turned out, 
or else can turn out more product at the same profit. 

Mr. President, what sort of an argument is that? It is that 
Americans who have taken stock in a foreign corporation can, 
by producing sewing machines abroad, sell them cheaper than 
other Americans who, in a corporation in the United States, 
are making exactly the same machines here. What is the 
odds? Why should you or I favor the American in a corpo- 
ration here, against the Americans in a corporation elsewhere, 
providing he is making the same machine, of the same ex- 
cellence, at the same cost, and of the same efficiency? 

Why, Mr. President, what has the poor girl to do with 
that—the poor girl who is running a sewing machine in New 
York or Chicago, in a sweatshop or in an upper office, in the 
twelfth story of some place, while she is merely making her 
thread meet the cost of her bread? What have you and I to 
do with that, except, perhaps, if we are live human beings, 
to help the girl or the woman who is doing that sewing? If 
she can get the machine cheaper, she can make more profit out 
of the same price for her labor, or else she can reduce the 
price of her product and make the same profit with more 
volume of trade; one or the other, 

Oh, Mr. President, there is one human being that is neglected. 
It is not even the “ultimate” consumer; it is the middle con- 
sumer, the medial consumer, and in this particular case it is 
the poor girl that is working the machine—widow, wife, or 
daughter, standing halfway between respectability and prosti- 
tution—and we can not help her, because we want the American 
stockholders of the American company to have an advantage 
over the American stockholders of the German or Scotch com- 
pany, or a foreign company of some description; I do not know 
whether it is German or not. I did not quite catch the argu- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota. He said “ foreign,” 
at any rate. I did not know whether it was German-foreign, 
or Scandinavian-foreign, or French-foreign, or Belgian-foreign, 
or Scotch-foreign; but, above all things, let us beware of the 
foreigner. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borauw} is not in his 
seat now, or else he would admonish me to beware of the for- 
eigner, the hated, barbarous foreign individual of some descrip- 
tion or other. We must not buy his things, and we must not sell 
him our things. We must have nothing to do with him. We 
are “the chosen children of Israel” in a commercial sense, and 
so we will keep out “ the gentiles and the heathen” from aif_lict- 
ing us with their cheap products. 

Mr. President, did you ever think of what afflicting a people 
with cheap products means? It is worth mentally dwelling on 
for just a few minutes before I verbally dwell upon it. Afflict- 
ing a people with cheap products, or ‘‘ flooding” them with some- 
thing cheap that they want! How in the name of God are you 
going to hurt a people by “ flooding ” them with something cheap 
that they want and which they have to buy from somebody 
somewhere, at home or abroad? 

Mr. President, this whole fallacy grows out of the idea that 
there is such a thing as German trade with America, and Amer- 
ican trade with France, and English trade with Germany, and 
soon. There is no such thing. There never was any such thing. 
No government ever traded with another, except the modern 
soviet government in Russia, which has tried to trade with 
other governments, and could not do it. There is no such thing 
as national commerce internationalized. Smoot, of Utah, 
trades with Cummins, of Iowa, and Cummins, of Iowa, trades 
with Wiit1aMs, of Mississippi, and Hans Jacobs in Germany 
somewhere, perhaps at Mannheim, trades with each of us, and 
Jean Jacot, somewhere down about Bordeaux in France, trades 
with Hans Jacobs and with us three; but the nations do not 
trade at all. Adam Smith long ago destroyed the idea that 
there was any sense in “the balance of trade.” All that a bal- 
ance of trade means is that somebody pays somebody else for 
products in gold, and the only reason why he pays in gold is be- 
cause the products are,worth more to him than the gold is, and 
the only reason why the other fellow sells is because the gold 
is worth more to him than the products are. That whole fool- 
ishness was destroyed a hundred years ago; and yet here you 
are, as representing the legal legatees of the original American 
Federalist Party and English Mercantile Party, so-called 
“intelligent parties of America and England,” and you are 
still talking in 1922 about “the balance of trade,” and you are 
still talking about whether you are going to get gold or prod- 
uets in exchange for what you need to sell. 

If you get products, it is because you prefer produets. If you 
get gold, it is because you prefer gold. You will not sell for 
gold unless you think your product is worth it, and you will not 
swap gold for the product unless you think the product is worth 
it. Here we are talking still in the twentieth century, sub- 
stantially, about “the balance of trade,” and substantially 
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about the idea that some human being in the world somewhere 
ean produce everything he wants and everything he needs with 
a slight surplus, and sell it to the balance of the world without 
buying anything from the balance of the world, It seems abso- 
lutely ridiculous that anybody would hold such a view in the 
twentieth century, after the Great War, which brought the 
world so close together that one airplane could circumnavigate 
it in 12 days. It would be so excessively ridiculous that the man 
who discussed it would be ridiculous no matter which side of 
it he discussed, except for the mental pretensions of the so-called 
“ Republican ” Party. 

How are you going to help commerce by taxing commerce? 
How are you going to help foreign commerce by taxing foreign 
commerce? I hear somebody say, by improving domestic 
commerce. But how? Simply at the expense of the man who 
buys the product of domestic commerce; in other words, at 
the expense of the consumer. 

All men and all women and all children are consumers. 
Hardly any of the children are producers; very few of the 
women are. Most of the men are not producers of more things 
than they are consumers, because every man must eat and 
wear clothes, and every man must buy the necessaries of life. 
So you are protecting the Government upon the idea of taxing 
the great generality of men, women, and children of your coun- 
try for the benefit of the so-called producers of particular 
products. 

Many seem to be obsessed with the idea of this country being 
“flooded” with foreign products. Suppose they did flood us 
with the cheap products of all the world. Could you make me 
buy foreign products unless I wanted them? Could you make 
me buy them unless it was to my interest to buy them? Could 
you make me buy them unless my wife and children and I 
needed or thought we needed them? 

Fools just took the word “ flood” in order to indicate some- 
thing destructive. They would “flood us with foreign prod- 
ucts.” Mr. President, I would like to see the American people 
flooded with every valuable thing they want at the lowest pos- 
sible price. That is the sort of flood I would welcome. That 
is the sort of flood that would help the women and children, 
as well as the men. Flood us; overflow us; inundate us. 
Inundate us with cheap clothes. Inundate us with cheap food. 
Inundate us with cheap mechanical tools. Inundate us with 
everything cheap we want, that we are really praying for every 
day, and that we need in our business. My prayer is, that we 
may be “inundated” with things of value cheaper than our 
profiteers can make them. little household implement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the Mr. President, it is a very simple story, one that ought to be 
committee amendment. told to the country. I have to go te the free list to find the data 

Mr. SIMMONS. <I do not know what the committee amend- | about this item. It has been bodily lifted from the free list, 
ment is. I understood the Senator from North Dakota to make | from paragraph 1541, and put into paragraph 372 along with 
some suggestion about reducing the rate proposed. steam engines, printing presses, machine tools, and parts of 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, a great many | machine tools. 
people, I am sure, are interested in this paragraph, and I sug- The House did not do this, Mr. President. In the House of 


The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 83, in line 18, after the words “ad valorem,” to insert: 

Sewing machines, and parts thereof, not speciall rovided for, 
valued at not more than $75 each, 25 per cent es valeéden; valued “at 
more than $75 each, 40 per cent ad valorem; cash registers, and parts 
thereof, 25 per cent ad valorem; printing presses, net specially pro- 
vided for; lawn mowers and— . 

And after the word “ tools,” in line 24, to insert: 
85 per cent ad valorem— 

So as to read: 


Par. 872. Steam engines and steam locomotives, 15 r cent ad 
valorem; sewing machines, and parts thereof, not specially provided 
for, valued at not more than $75 each, 25 per cent ad valorem; val- 
ued at more than $75 each, 40 per cent ad valorem; cash registers, and 
parts thereof, 25 per cent ad valorem; printing presses, not specially 
provided for, lawn mowers, and machine tools and parts of machine 
tools, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, under the present law sew- 
ing machines are on the free list. I had hoped that in the mad 
rush of the manufacturers to get higher protection for their 
products, to the end that they might not only maintain certain 
high prices in this country but that they might be given an 
opportunity further to increase those prices without any risk 
of foreign interference, they would not go this far. I do not 
know who asked for this duty of 25 per cent on sewing machines. 

I do not know any reason why it should now be proposed to 
take the sewing machine of the poor women of the country, the 
machine with which they are enabled in many instances to 
make the things necessary to defray their living expenses; to 
make clothes for their children and save and economize in that 
direction, and place upon it what would ordinarily be consid- 
ered a very, very high tariff. Of cou*se now, when we are levy- 
ing duties ranging all the way up to 200, 300, and even 500 per 
eent, duty of 25 per cent does not seem to be very much. It 
sounds very insignificant, but in former times, when we were 
making tariffs, even when we were making the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff, 25 per cent sounded like a pretty high duty. It is more 
than the average duty under the present law, and it is not very 
far below the average duty under the Payne-Aldrich law. 
Speaking with reference to other high tariffs, it is a very high 
duty. Speaking with reference to the rates in the pending bill, 
it could not be called one of the high duties, but it adds 25 per 
cent to the cost of the poor woman’s sewing machine. I had 
hoped that the manufacturers of the country, in their mad rush 
to get additional protection and increased prices to swell their 
already excessive profits, would not lay their hands upon this 

































































gest the absence of a quorum. Representatives, closer to thé people than the Senate is sup- 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. posed to be, yet yielding very largely to the demands for more 
The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the follow- | and still more, higher and still higher protection, demands that 
ing Senators answered to their names: nearly everything that is produced in this country should be 
Ball Frelinghuysen § McCumber Sheppard protected against the foreigner by a wall sufficiently high to 
Borah Gooding McKinley Simmons make it impossible for him to scale it, they did not lay the hand 
Beanteges tay pith of desecration upon this humble little machine which means 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Spencer bread and better clothes to the women and the children of the 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Oeste ‘ aut country, a thing that gets nearer to the 110,000,000 of people in 
e110) man wnhsen 
Gan eine Konteek Pepper __ Walsh, Mase. the country than any other instrument which is made by the 
Curtis Ladd Phipps Warren hand of man. 
Edge La Follette | pane exter woe Ind, This little machine has driven the wolf from many a humble 
| ote senreet |. sone illiams home. This little machine has enabled many a poor woman, 


- stitch by stitch, late in the hours of the night, to make it pos- 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in | sinte for her children, when they went to school or to church, 
the chair). Forty-seven Senators have answered to their 


: 1 tabl b ; 
names. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary will ts make 4 senety gestae meppenemnens 5 tag ie iets 


last thing upon which the vandals of protection ought to have 
call the names of the absentees. laid their sacreligious hands. : 


The principal legislative clerk called the names of the ab- The House knew better than we know, because its member- 


sent Senators. ship is closer to the people than we are. They knew what this 
Mr. SHorrTRiper, Mr. Caraway, Mr. McNary, and Mr. HaRgI- | machine meant to the poor people of the country. If those 


son entered the Chamber and answered to their names. men who prevailed upon the majority of the committee of the 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have an- Senate to do this thing appealed to the Members of the House, 


swered to their names. There is a quorum present, they in their humanity said, “ Nay, thus far and no further.” 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the committee [ §o far as the House was concerned, the sewing machine was 

amendment on page 83, line 17, be disagreed to. left upon the free list, where, in God’s name, it ought to re- 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be main; where, in the name of humanity, it ought to remain; 

stated. where, in the name of the poor little underfed and under- 
The Principat LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 83, line 17, the | ciothed children of the people, it ought to remain. 

committee proposes to strike out “15” and insert “20,” so as| [ honor the Hotise of Representatives that they had the 

to read: strength and the love for mankind and sufficient sympathv with 
Steam engines and steam locomotives, 20 per cent ad valorem. the poor people of this country to say “nay,” if the demand 


The amendment was rejected. was made there, as it seems to have been made in the Senate 
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before the Committee on Finance, where there seem to have 
been no such barriers of human sentiment and human sympathy. 

Mr. President, we shall show that the American producer of 
this little machine is in no danger from foreign competition; 
that theré has practically never been any importation of this 
product into this country; that, on the contrary, we have sold 
these machines in every part of the world; that we produce them 
more cheaply, probably, than they are or probably can be pro- 
duced anywhere else in the world. Yet, when we show those 
facts, not by statements of interested persons but by the state- 
ments of officials of this Government, who are sworn to im- 
partiality in the ascertainment of facts connected with the 
tariff, we shall be told, as has been forecast in the statement 
made by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] across. the aisle 
from me, that, while all that is true, while there is no condi- 
tion now existing which would require any protection, even if 
this were an article for which protection would otherwise be 
justified—and there are no importations and therefore no ground 
for either a proteetive tariff duty or a revenue duty—there is 
reason to believe that some capitalist in this country contem- 
plates establishing, in Russia or somewhere else where it is 
claimed labor is very cheap as compared with American labor, 
factories for the manufacture of these machines, and that if 
that shall be done, if no duty be levied upon this article to 
offset the cheaper labor in the foreign country, these machines 
will be imported here and they will drive the American producer 
out of the market. 

Mr. President, there has not been a day for the last 50 
years when the very thing which these gentlemen say is likely 
to happen and is now in contemplation could not have been 
done just as well as it may be done if this article is put upon 
the dutiable list. It has been free all the time. 

Never has any Congress of the United States, however strong 
the pressure was upon it, ventured to place a duty upon this 
little machine. If it can be made so much cheaper somewhere 
else than it can be made here, why has it not been done hereto- 
fore? What is there in the present conditions of things to make 
it more probable that American capital will now go abroad and 
manufacture these machines instead of manufacturing them 
here at home than there has been at all times in the past? 

Mr. President, from the very beginning of the framing of this 
tariff bill there have been advanced all sorts of invented and 
concocted pretexts, some plausible and some foolish, in the 
hope of deceiving Congress and inducing the enactment of laws 
imposing duties that would enable the American manufac- 
turers and profiteers to advance their prices and increase their 
profits. Most of those pretexts have been exploded. Some of 
them were, too, so silly to be addressed to the intelligence which 
ought to characterize the representatives of the Government in 
the greatest legislative assembly in the world; but the pretext 
which is now advanced to induce the Senate to take this little 
machine off the free list and impose a high duty of 25 per cent 
upon it is one which, to my mind, ought not to appeal to the 
good common sense of any Senator. 

In the first place, Mr. President, what mandate have we from 
the people to levy tariff duties based upon conjectural condi- 
tions? What is the mandate under which the Republican Party 
is operating im acting on this bill? Properly construed, it is 
that tariff taxes shall be levied to equalize the difference be- 
tween the cost of production here and abroad. That cost of 
production must pe as It should be scientifically 
ascertained. How is the cost of production of an industry in 
another country going te be ascertained before that industry is 
established? How is the difference going to be measured? If 
a plant to manufacture these machines shall be established in 
Russia and, as it is said, cheap Russian labor shall be employed 
to operate that plant, what reason have we to know or to sup- 
pose that the Russian laborer, who is generally a peasant and 
who has not been trained in the art of manufacturing as the 
operatives in the American factory have been trained, will be 
able to turn out as much work as the efficient American wlio has 
been trained in the sewing-machine factories of this country, 
perhaps, from the time he was a boy? 

Some individuals interested in cotton mills in my section of 
the country on one occasion conceived the idea of locating a 
cotton plant in China, where they were told that labor was so 


exceedingly cheap as compared with that which they employed. 


in the home factories, and they ventured to try the experiment. 
They invested large sums of money in the erection of a splendid 
plant, and equipped it with up-to-date machinery, and they em- 
ployed Chinese workmen; but, Mr. President, the result of the 
venture was that, while the Chinamen did not expect or receive 
anything like the same compensation demanded by the American 
workmen, the cost of production in the Chinese mill was greater 
than the cost of production in the American mill, 


Are we to assume that because a Russian peasant possibly is 
willing to work for a little less or much less than the Ameri- 
can who has been trained to labor in the sewing-machine 
factories of this country his labor will be as efficient or that 
the labor of five Russians or even 10 Russians will turn out as 
much of the product as the labor of one man would turn out 
in this country. It is all speculation. It is speculation where 
we ought to have a scientific ascertainment of the facts. 

Again, Mr, President, aside from the speculative feature as 
to whether these machines could be made as cheaply in Russia 
as they can be made here, what right have we to assume, when 
the gentlemen who are seeking this high duty upon this humble 
machine of the working women come here and tell us that 
American capital is going over there to establish these factories, 
that they intend it? Is not the more reasonable conclusion that 
they are telling that story for the purpose of securing duties 
upon this product? 

But it is said it is not the sewing-machine man in this country 
who is going to establish factories in foreign countries, but it 
is somebody else. We have learned that capital is considering 
doing that, and the sewing-machine people come here and tell 
us that we ought to put this duty on for their protection in 
case it is done, 

Mr. President, when an industry is confronted by the fact 
that under conditions which have long existed the sentiment of 
the people, which has developed from time immemorial, will not 
permit. a duty to be imposed upon this machine, it is very nat- 
ural that these people when they come and ask for this rate of 
duty should advance a pretext of this kind; and we have a right 
to question it. 

But even if something of that character is in contemplation, 
‘even if these factories may be established in some other country 
than this, the fact does not exist to-day. It is a mere matter 
of conjecture. It is a mere matter of prophecy. It is a thing 
that may happen and may not happen, and when it happens we 
do not know what the consequences are going to be with refer- 
ence to a lower cost of production; and deliberately to impose 
a tax upon this machine upon this: conjectural, this prophesied, 
this predicted condition of affairs, would be, to my mind, an 
abuse of the power of legislation which has been bestowed upon 
the Congress of the United States. 

But, Mr. President, enough about that. I want now to pre- 
sent some of the facts of the present situation; and I do insist, 
and I insist most vigorously, and I am deeply in earnest about 
it, that when we legislate, imposing taxes upon the people, we 
have no authority to impose them except upon conditions that 
exist. We have no authority to assume that a condition may 
hereafter exist, and then to draw our inferences, without proper 
evidence that if that condition ever exists it would be disas- 
trous to the American producer. 

Coming now to the present conditions with reference to this 
industry, production is shown for 1914 and 1919 as follows: 

Sewing machines are mentioned together with a number of 
other machines. In 1914 the production was $21,710,000; in 
1919, $48,946,000. 

The imports for 1914 are not given; but in 1919, when the 
domestic production was $48,946,000, the imports of sewing ma- 
chines into this country amounted to $225,000. In the same 
year the exports of sewing machines amounted to $12,774,000. 
That is the case, Mr. President; and I am only going to repeat 
the figures to emphasize the statement, and then I am going for 
the present to drop the diseussion. 

In 1919 there was a production of practically $49,000,000. 
In 1919 there were exports of $12,774,000. In 1919 there were 
imports of $225,000; and yet the committee, in those conditions, 
proposes to take from the free list and place upon the dutiable 
list this little machine, which always has been free, which no 
party and no Congress ever before dared to think of putting 
upon a dutiable lst, which the House refused to touch. In 
these conditions the majority of the Senate committee lift this 
item from the free list, where it was born and has been reared 
and developed—developed to the point where we supply the 
world with its sewing machines, developed to the point where 
we have actually absolutely excluded from our shores the for- 
eign product. With this history running through the years of 
our great development and of the world’s development, without 
there ever being a time when the American producer was ever 
in jeopardy for a minute as the result of foreign competition, 
with this unbroken history and with these basic facts staring 
us in the face, brought up to date, with no competitor yet in 
the world that can even so much as make a contest with us 
for the American market, when, as a matter of fact, I reckon, 
there is but one American producer of this article—I think it 
is one of our big trusts; they have never had any competition 
dn the market between themselves; their prices have been high— 
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with these facts before us, it is now proposed to make the prices 
even higher. Mr. President, the very proposition smells to 
heaven. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senater from North 
Carolina seems to have forgotten his history as well as his 
figures. 

The Senator has reiterated again and again that these ar- 
ticles have always been upon the free list. Why, Mr. President, 
they have never been upon the free list, except for the years 
of the Underwood tariff bill, since we began to make sewing 
machines. Under the Dingley bill they came in under the 
basket clause, and under that clause there was a 45 per cent 
ad valorem duty. Under the Payne-Aidrich bill the duty was 
80 per cent, and then under the Underwood bill they were put 
upon the free list. All the developing period of these great 
manufacturers was during the time of protection. They grew 
enormously, the product enormously imereased, and the price 
enormously decreased during the period of the very highest 
protection. 

The Senator says we have no right to assume that there will 
be any danger of any importations from any souree if we 
should not place a tariff duty upon this product. First, I want 
to read from the Tariff Commission's report, and then I should 
like to present for the thoughtful consideration of the Senator 
from North Carolina some of the facts relative to this matter. 

The report says: 

The sewing machine has been developed by American manufacturers 
after years of experimentation and considerable expense in perfecting 
a standard-type machine. After the sewing machine had been devel- 


oped to a very high — in respect to performance the protected 
patent rights expired, ‘ith these rights no ger protected— 


And I should like the ear of the Senator— 


Germany began the manufacture of sewing machines, 
American prodnoct. This situation immediately placed German and 
other foreign manufacturers upon an even foot with American 
manufacturers in respect to the quality and standardization of the 
product. The foreign manufacturers adopted American machinery and 
American methods of manufacture and employed American superintend- 
ents, all of which made it possble fer them te produce a sewing machine 
equal in every respect to the American standard machine. American 
capital ts also engaged in operating sewing-machine factories in some 
foreign countries. 

There is a considerable amount of capital invested in this indus- 
try, * * * ‘his has since been increased. * * * 
verte importation of sewing machines increased from $53,000 in 

Under a 30 per cent ad valorem duty— 


to $109,000 in 1913. After the duty was removed, the imports for 
1914 amounted to $586,945, which was over five times that of the pre- 
vious year. Imports decreased during the war. 

What did this mean, Mr. President? It meant that in nine 
months there was imported over half a million dollars’ worth 
of these machines immediately they went upon the free list, 
and then came the war, and the war alone saved the independ- 
ent American industry. ‘There was one American manufac- 
turer, the Singer Sewing Machine Co., which could have with- 
stood the onslaught, because they had their factories in Ger- 
many, they had their factories in Russia, they bad their fac- 
tories in Scotland, and when the American wages went up they 
could easily, from the lower wage of the%e countries, bring in 
their products. * 

This duty is imposed for two purposes: First, to protect 
against the foreign factories, foreign owned; secondly, to pro- 
tect against the American factories owned in a foreign country. 

Let us see the operation. The evidence shows that the stand- 
ard American machines are retailed at from $30 to $75 apiece. 
They are sold by the Singer Sewing Machine Co. for the same 
price at which the other eight companies sell the comparable 
article, there being nine competing manufacturers in the United 
States. Let us take a machine which costs each of the factories 
in the United States $20. In Scotland or Russia it will cost, 
we will say, 380 per cent less—that is, about $6 less. It is pro- 
duced, then, in Scotland or in Russia, for about $14. The 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., if American wages are too high, 
brings over these $14 machines, and one would think from the 
hogshead of tears shed by Senators on the other side that the 
American sewing woman would get a cheaper machine. 

Senators know better, Mr. President. Every man knows bet- 
ter who knows anything about the trade. ‘They will sell in 
this country for the same old prices; they will not go down a 
penny. If the Singer Sewing Machine Co. brings in its $14 
article, that sewing-machine company, which produces 80 per 
cent of the American product, is not going to compete with its 
own products, is it? Any man who has judgment knows that 
is an impessibility. 

If the Singer Sewing Machine Co. wants to go over to Berlin 
er Soviet Russia and, with the cheap labor there, produce a 
machine that costs them two-thirds or one-half what it costs 


copying the 


their competitors er themselves to produce in the American 
market, then for Heaven’s sake let them pay a little some- 
thing fer bringing it into this country. 

Not only should we have our American capital first em- 
ployed in America but it is idle for us te talk about keeping 
out foreign labor and at the same time importing the product 
of that foreign labor and having it imported by a company 
that also employs American labor, but will not reduce the 
product in price to the consumer one penny by reason of the 
importations. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I listened very attentively to the re- 
marks of the Senator from North Carolina and I thought I 
understood him to say that this machine had never been on 
the protected list, that it had always been on the free list. I 
so understood him to state. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I called the Senater’s attention to that 
error. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator called my attention to that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I wanted to be sure that I now under- 
stood the Senator from North Dakota; I wanted to be sure as 
to which Senator was right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the great Senator from South 
Carolina who used to eccupy this seat, Senator Tillman, was in 
my State making a speech, and in the course of his speech he 
referred very feelingly to a man who had been found guilty of 
committing an unmentionable crime, and he spoke of him as being 
dead, and continued to so speak of him. Finally somebody in 
the audience hallooed out, “ Why, Senator, the man is in jail; 
he is not dead.” Senator Tillman said, “ You do not tell me that 
man is alive! I would assume that he was dead.” With- 
out indorsing that sentiment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina as to that particular incident, I will say that I did not 
examine very closely the Payne-Aldrich law with reference to 
this item, but I would assume it were on the free list in 
the present law. If it was not on the free list, it ought to be 
on the free list; and I assumed that no party in this country 
had ever been so forgetful of its duty te humanity as to put 
that article on the dutiable list. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And I assumed just the contrary, and 
my assumption happened to be right and the Senator's wrong; 
and my assumption as to the effect of free trade, even im sew- 
ing machines, is right and the Senator’s is wrong. The Senator 
assumes that if we leave this article upon the free list, the 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., manuéacturing 80 per cent of the 
sewing machines in the United States, is going to bring in some- 
thing in competition with its own products, and then sell its 
own products at a lower price. It has had many opportunities 
for a great many years to de that, but it has failed to doe it so 
far, and I am inclined to think that it will continue its practice 
of failing to do se. , 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator now misrepre- 
sents me. My contention was that if these manufacturers had 
gotten up this stery about these factories that were to be estab- 
lished abroad and come in competition with them, it was got- 
ten up for the purpose of inducing and persuading the Finance 
Committee to give them a protective rate upon their products, 
so that they might advance their present prices without fear 
of foreign competition. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. has not asked for any protection. I do not know 
who gets up the stories for the Senator fram North Carolina. 
I am not interested in that, but I am interested quite often in 
statistics and an attempt to derive some conclusion from them. 
In looking over the statistics of importations of sewing ma- 
chines, and the effect of a free trade policy, I find that in 1910, 
under the Payne-Aldrich law, in which the rate was 30 per 
cent ad valorem, we imported $76,964 worth of these machines. 
In 1911 we imported $52,776 worth; in 1912 we imported 
$70,146 worth; in part of 1913 we imported $108,947 worth; 
in 1914, after the Underwood-Simmons law became effective, 
we imported $516,945 worth, and in 1915 we imported $516,947 
worth, notwithstanding the war. I will say that out of this 
$516,000 which came in that year very many of them were 
the products of the Singer Sewing Machine Co., produced in 
foreign countries, : 

Now we come to the period after the war. In 1918, the last 
year of the war, there were $98,245 worth imported, and most 
of them came in from Scotland and the other countries where 
the Singer Sewing Machine Co. had their factories. 

In 1919 the impeortations jumped to $225,000 worth; in 1920 
they jumped to $346,000 worth, and in 1921, notwithstanding 





everything else had decreased, the importations increased to 
$398,495 worth. 

The Tariff Commission report says that all these factories 
abroad have all the varieties of machinery we have in the 
United States, they have the same standardization, they can 
practice the same economies, and they have labor at from one- 
fifth to one-tenth the cost of the American labor. I believe 
they will be able to import if it is to their advantage, and I 
believe the time is coming when it will be to their advantage 
to become important exporters of their products to the United 
States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me for an interruption, as I expect to leave the Chamber in a 
minute, I want to call his attention to the fact that the imports 
in 1916, 1917, and 1918 

Mr. McCUMBER. During the war, of course, they were very 
light. During that time, while the imports were very low, the 
exports were increasing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. For none of those three years were the 
imports in excess of $100,000, while the imports during the last 
full year of the operation of the Payne-Aldrich law, namely, 
1913, were $108,000. 

I want further to call the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that notwithstanding his statement that this industry had 
developed under the Payne-Aldrich rate in the year 1914, which 
was the first year of the operation of the present law, the pro- 
duction in this country was only $21,000,000, while in 1919, under 
the same law, the production had increased from $21,000,000 to 
$48,000,000, showing that in the first five years of the opera- 
tion of the present law the production of these machines in 
this country more than doubled what it was at the time of the 
enactment of that law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And of course the Senator argues that 
the Underwood-Simmons law caused it to expand. The Senator 
is an honest man, and he is a man of good judgment. He knows 
the enormous market Germany had over the world prior to the 
war for her German machines. He knows that there were 
immense quantities being manufactured, and he knows that as 
soon as the war began Germany lost all her markets and we 
took them all, and as we took all her markets we enormously 
increased our output to take care not only of our own trade 
but of the Russian and German and practically all of the 
European trade, and of course there was an enormous increase. 

Now, Mr. President, what I tried to show particularly here 
was that it was not going to make any difference in the cost 
of the American machine. I do not think even if Germany 
should come in and should supply half of the machines used 
in the United States that she could sell her product any 
cheaper than the American manufacturer is selling his to-day. 
If we will look through nearly all the imports from Germany, 
we will find that she sells ordinarily close up to the American 
selling price. Very naturally what she wants is American gold. 
She needs all she can get. She needs every penny she can get 
out of her exports, and she is not going to cut the price at the 
present time when she can get good prices for her products. 
She is not going to cut her own throat. What she may do in 
the future is entirely a different question, because it may be 
to her advantage in some lines to destroy her competitor, but 
it is not to her advantage to do that to-day. 

I want to read a little from the testimony. This is from the 
testimony of one of the independent manufacturers, who said: 

The plants of these companies are American owned and operated and 
located in the United States, with the exception of one branch assembly 
plant located in Canada. : 

Under the Payne-Aldrich bill family sewing machines were afforded 
protection by a tariff of 30 per cent ad valorem, which was removed in 
- by = Underwood bill, which placed family sewing machines on 

ne free St. 

Shortly thereafter German manufacturers, who number two and one- 
half the number of American sewing-machine manufacturers, with one 
and one-half times the output, instituted a campaign for business in 
this country and would have supplanted American family sewing ma- 
chines and ruined our industry, owing to their ability to greatly under- 
sell us in our own markets by reason of much lower cost of production, 
but for the intervention of the war just as they were getting started. 

We now ask that our product be taken from the free list and that a 
minimum duty of 30 per cent, based on American valuation, be levied 
on family sewing machines, in whole or in parts, including repair parts. 

That was not granted, but they were given a duty of 30 per 
cent on the foreign valuation. 

This will partially offset the great advantage held by German 
sewing-machine manufacturers on account of lower labor costs, and 
will ret place them on a fair and equitable basis of competition with 
ourselves, 

Senator Smoor. The highest importation of sewing machines into the 
United States, I see, is $100,304, and at the same time there were 
enportatens of $7,793,718. 

Mr. FurrMAN. I think those figures are substantially correct, Sen- 
ator. The reason for that is that we were enjoying the protection of 
the Payne-Aldrich bill of 30 per cent. 

Senator Smoor. That is after the Payne-Aldrich bill. 
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Mr. HorrMman. Well, before the Germans could take advantage of the 
provided under the Underwood bill the war intervened and 
rman machines were not brought into this eer in any greece, 
Senator Curtis. Are they nging many in at this time 
Mr. HurrMAN. No; not at this time. 
Senator Smoor. Your largest ampere of sewing machines was, as I 
said, $7,793,718, and that was in the year 1918? 

Tr. HurrMaNn. Yes, Senator, and the reason for the large exporta- 
tion at that time was that Germany and Scotland, which are the two 
great producing nations on sewing machines, were prevented from ex- 
porting by reason of the war, which left the market open to the Ameri- 
can manufacturers, and they exported during that period in large 
a There was a great opportunity for American export dur- 
D e war. 

nator MCCUMBER. What does the ordinary family sewing machine 
sell for in this country now 

Mr. HurrMan. It Is to-day at from $30 to $75. There are some 
that are offered at special perenne for less than that, but the standard 
prices wil: run from $30 to ; 5. 

Senator McCumpBer. And if a duty of 30 per cent were given, would 
that raise the price of them to the American user? : 

Mr. HurrMAN. No, sir; I could see no reason why it should, Senator. 

Senator McCumber. Is there any competition here in the United 
States between the several companies that manufacture them? 

Mr. HUFFMAN. There is a great deal of competition in the sewing- 
machine industry ; more than in any I know of. 


Further on he said: 


It must be understood that I am in no way speaking for the Singer 
Sewing Machine Co., whose situation is entirely different from that 
of the manufacturers I represent, in that the Singer Co. has factories 
in Germany, Scotland, and Russia. We do not know what their atti- 
tude is on the tariff subject, but we would assume they favored being 
on the free list. < 

Senator Smoot. Did ow yet a 

Mr. HUFFMAN. I do not know 
of it, sir. 

We would think they would be opposed to a duty for the reason 
that they could shut down their plants in America and continue to 
supply the American market with machines made in their German 
factory and in their Glasgow, Scotland, plant, employing the lower- 


lant in France, do you know? 
hat they have; I have never heard 


‘priced German or Scottish labor, and bringing the machines into this 


country and selling them in the place of the machines made in Ameri- 
can factories by American workmen. As a matter of fact, large quan- 
tities of Singer foreign-made machines are being sold on the American 
market, and at no saving to the American consumer. 

This is the point I want to make— 
at no saving to the American consumer over the price of the American- 
made machine. 

I think that is enough to indicate, first, that we need protec- 
tion and shall need it in the future; second, that the protection 
which we have will not, at least in the immediate future, add 
one penny to the price of the machine; third, that it will exact 
revenue from the Singer Sewing Machine Co. if they desire to 
bring over a cheaper made machine and sell it in this country 
for the same price as those manufactured in this country. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to the defense of one of the great trusts 
of America that has been made by the chairman of the Finance 
Committee. I think if there is an indefensible tax in the bill it 
is that found in this paragraph—building tariff walls to defend 
the Sewing Machine Trust and a cash-register trust. 

You miay amass your figures until doomsday sounds, and you 
can never convince the final jury which must consider this ques- 
tion that the Singer Sewing Machine Co. is not a trust and that 
the National Cash Register Co. is not a trust. They control the 
markets here and ahgoad in these articles. 

Mr. McCUMBER.” They are the ones who want free trade. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; but they testified, and the Sena- 
tor just read the testimony, that they thought they needed a 
tariff. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not the Singer, by any means. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, well, Mr. President, I had hoped 
that his experience as a member of the committee would have 
opened the Senator’s eyes to the fact that a trust never appears 
in person. Their agent and tools are always put forward to 
testify for them when tariff bills are under consideration. 

Referring now to the item of the sewing machines, every- 
body knows that the Singer sewing machine dominates the 
American market. There are other sewing-machine companies, 
but they follow the price set by the trusts. The only competi- 
tion they fear is from the trust itself. More than that, the 
sewing-machine trust long before the present law was written 
had established its factories throughout the globe, building its 
own factories in foreign countries, exporting its own goods in 
enormous quantities into the fields of the world; and then it 
hides behind the cloak of war conditions and says it can not 
compete with Germany. Germany! 

This is the most indefensible tariff bill that ever looked the 
American people in the face. There never was a tariff bill 
written since James Madison presented the first one to the 
American people that was more of a synonym for trust-made 
goods and a surrender to special interests than the bill which 
is now presented to the Senate, and no item in it is more in- 
defensible than the item which the Senate at this hour has 
under consideration. 
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"Rhese men had gone for years into the markets of the world 
and competed in the open market with Germany: and: England 
and every other country that made these geods, and they are 
doing it to-day: where they can find markets: that will purchase 
their products, 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLBY. I do not like to interrupt the Senator, but 
I want to.ask him a question. My understanding is: that the 
genesis of the American patented machine production in fer- 
eign countries was due to the fact that the goods were being 
sold in vast quantities for much less in. foreign countries than 
in this: country. after paying imperb duties in many of these 
countries, It was established with reference to the Harvester 
Machine Co., the Singer Sewing Machine Co., the Domestic 
Machine Co., as to agricultural implements all that sort of 
thing, that in order to escape the import ditty and in order 
to cover up this thing that created such a howl of indignation 
on the part of’ the American: consumer they established. their 
American: patented-machine shops and! factories: at) enormous 
cost in: foreign countries. But the Senator knews better about 
that than I do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President; this: organization, as has 
been admitted on the floor of the Senate, has more than doubled 
@ great business in the last five years: The idea of saying that 
it accomplished that result simply be¢ause Germany went out 
of business! Germany has no such business to surrender. If 
the American concern had gained all the foreign trade in sewing 
machines which Germany gave up, it would: not have anywhere 
nearly approached the great maximum of inereased production 
that their own statistics show. 

There are some items, Mr. President, on which taxation may 
justly rest, because it neither burdens the taxpayer nor unjustly 
diseviminates; against his rights, but there are some taxes: that 
no Government; is: justified in levying. No justification may be 
found for a proposal to build: a tax wall in the interest of pro- 
tecting a trust, and it has just been stated that the proposed tax 
of 25 per cent on sewing machines whieh are worth. less. than 
$75 and 80 per cent on: those worth mere than that is for pratee- 
tion. For protection to. what? To proteet one of the greatest 
trusts and monopelies in America. 

Who are the buyers of their products—at least, so far as the 
family sewing machine is. cancerned? They are not those whe 
dwell in the homes of the rich. The rieh as a rule have their 
sewing done somewhere else, It is in the humble homes of the 
poor that these machines are purchased. The woman who must 
raise her own children and make their clothing in the sweat of 
her face is to pay tribute to this soulless trust under the sacred 
name of protection to American industry. 

Mr. President, if I felt that I must wring blood meney out 
of the American people in order that the business in which I 
was engaged should survive, I had rather have my own busi- 
ness perish than to go into partnership with a combination to 
loot the poor of America. That is all the defense that can be 
made when an unnecessary tax is levied. 

As to importation, these sewing-machine people have their 
own factories strung around the world. If they want to 
frighten the Finance Committee or the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee they can send importations into this country by the thou- 
sands, In all probability, due to war conditions, lack of money, 
inability of people to purchase, they did send’ to this: country, 
certainly temporarily, the overproduction of their foreign fac- 
tories back to the best consuming market in: the world—the 
American market—for the remainder of the world has but 
little money to pay for even the necessities of life. That is not 
a normal condition; it is an abnormal cendition. 

Dees anybody say. that the Singer Sewing Machine Co., or 
other sewing machine. companies, are threatened with bank- 
ruptcy? No. Does anybody say they are going out of business? 
No,. Has: anybody: said they have stopped production, awaiting 
the enactment of a protective tariff? Ne. They are here with 
the graft and the greed of every monopoly; the greed to wring 
dollars out of other men’s pockets by the enactment of law; 
and im this. instance they are here to wrfing the dollar out of 
the poor of America. If there is any one clause in this, inde- 
fensible bill that deserves condemnation it is this particular 


Mr. STANLEY. Mgr. President, there is one little incident 
which,. in: my: opinion, should: be: called to the attention of the 
country; A short time ago the Seeretary of War wrote a letter 
to the, Vice: President of the United States, who now eceupies 
the chair, in which he mentioned the fact that a great number 
of patents—several hundred patents—which, are essential to our 
national defense, were owned: and controlled by the insidious 
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emissaries: of Germany, who.were using the protection afforded 
by the patent laws ef the United: States: to contre): instrumen- 
talities essential te: the: operation: ef our railroad artillery; to 
the manipulation ef great guns, and) to the operation of. air- 
planes; innumerable processes essential! te: the manufacture of 
explosives and pojsene@s: gases; and that the national defense 
demanded an immediate amendment to the patent: laws. 

Having: made some cursory: examination: of: the matter, with 
the assistance of the War Department; I prepared a bill granting 
the: relief requested: by the Seeretary of War. We were teld, 
however, and told truthfully, that: the bilh as drawn should. not 
be passed at this: time, beeause of the fact that it would endan- 
gen the rights of certaim American patentees im Germany. 

The revival: ef a treaty: whieh abselutely: guaranteed to the 
Germans the control of our own guns; the operatien of our own 
airships, the manufacture of eur own explosives was. demanded 
by Mr. Hughes in person, because, said) Seeretary Hughes, if we 
do not revive the treaty pretecting these: patent: rights and: sub- 
sequently remedy this: evil by appropriate legislation, we will 
endanger untold millions of property of Americen citizens who 
have valuable concessions in Germany:; and. there was no prop- 
erty mentioned: hy the: Seeretary more valuable than the Singer 
patents, and it was the Singer Sewing: Machine: Ce. which 
made the loudest cry. They said, “We have: millions and 
tens of millions of capital at: stake in American patents: in Ger- 
many; and:if this treaty is not revived and: the proposed: act is 
passed, Germany can come in and: take centrel of: our patents; 
that to-day, notwithstanding the fact that: Germany: is making 
thousands: and: thousands of sewing machines, it is done under 
American patents and by American: capital and American enter- 
prise in Germany. 

Sewing-machine plants were placed: upon: the Rhine in order 
to cover up the facet: that they were selling to the Germans. more 
cheaply than, they were selling to the: needy women: of! America. 
They. knew that. if that condition: kept. up much longer even the 
gorge of Republicanism would rise and they would, lose this 
invaluable aid to monopely—a, protective tariff upon a, trust. 
made article. And now the party that onee: talked about infant 
industries is absolutely proteeting a grandmother trust against 
its own grandchildren in Germany. This is.a tax to proteet.a 
big trust at home against @ little trust planted abroad, This 
duty is the cenclusive proof, net that the trusts can make. the 
Republican Party subservient, but. that they can, if need he, 
make the Republican Party. ridiculous, if net contemptible, in 
the eyes of honest and diseerning men. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not care to 
extend further the discussion regarding sewing machines, and 
I therefore move to amend the gmendmert of the- cammiitee 
by striking out on page 83, lime 18, after the semicolon, the 
words. “sewing machines. and parts thereof,” and. sq forth, 
down to and including the semicolon in line. 21, sa ag to. elimi- 
nate from the paragraph sewing machines ef various kinds 
specified in that. portion of the committee amendment, If. the 
amendment be adopted it will. leave the item.on the free list 
or rather to be dealt with when we come to consider the para- 
graphs of the free-list schedule, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a. question. In the peculiar situation. in which. this 
paragraph is, it. not being in the House bill, [ am not sure, but 
I think. the House bill left it.on. the free list, did it not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It was on the free list in the 
House bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then it is the Senate committee which 
is responsible for putting jt. on the dutiable list, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, The Senate committee. takes 
sewing machines in the various brackets specified in the para- 
graph from the free list and puts them an. the dutiable, list. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is what I thought. So. that only 
one branch of Congress is responsible so far for this indefensi- 
hle act. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is on the free list in the bill 
as the bill comes from the House of Representatives, and the 
Senate committee proposes to put it upon. the dutiable list 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was going to suggest that under: that 
peculiar state of facts, although: on, aceount: of the agreement 
we can not move at: this: time te take an article from the tax 
list and put it on the free list, it seems to me in erder at 
this time for the Senator to make that motion. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think se. When we come to 
consider the paragraphs under the: free list, then it: can be spe- 
cifically inserted; but we can strike it aut frem this amend+ 
mInent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, if the Senater will pardon 
me, if the werds: “sewing machines” are: stricken. out of the 
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pending amendment, and then the Finance Committee amend- 
ment transferring them from the free-list paragraph is not 
agreed to, it will accomplish the same purpose. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; because they are on the free list 
as the bill came from the House. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What we want to do is to disagree to both 
Senate amendments relating to the subject—the Senate amend- 
ment that puts a duty on it and the Senate amendment that 
takes it out of the free-list paragraph. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, there are several 
different items put in the dutiable list here by reason of this 
committee amendment, and I think we should have a separate 
vote upon each one of these items. Therefore, I think my mo- 
tion is a proper one to test the views of the Senate upon the 
question of sewing machines alone. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I want to ask the Senator from New 
Mexico whether or not there is any duty. on sewing machines 
in the Underwood law? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They were put upon the free 
list. Under the existing law they are on the free list, and the 
House left them upon the free list. Now the Senate committee 
proposes an amendment to this paragraph, transferring from 
the free list sewing machines, cash registers, and other items. 

I therefore move to amend the committee amendment by 
striking out as I have indicated. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I think this matter is 
of such grave importance that we should have a quorum here 
before it is voted on, because I think the Senate should decide 
whether it is going to sustain the Finance Committee or sus- 
tain the House of Representatives on this item. 

I therefore suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
Ashurst 


Ball 
Brandegee 


Frelinghuysen McKinley 
Gooding McLean 
Hale McNary 
Harris Newberry 
Harrison Nicholson 
Jones, N. Mex. Oddie 
Jones, Wash. Overman 
Kellogg Pepper 
Kendrick Phipps 
King Poindexter 
La Follette Pomerene 
Lenroot Ransdell 
Elkins McCormick Robinson Warren 

France McCuniber Sheppard Watson, Ind. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I simply want to 
call attention to the amendment which I proposed just before 
the call of the Senate. 

Paragraph 1541, which is one of the paragraphs of the free 
list as it came from the House, included cash registers, linotype 
and all typesetting machines, sewing machines, typewriters, 
shoe machinery, and other items, It is my purpose, of course, 
if the motion should prevail to strike out the clause in para- 
graph 372 relating to sewing machines, when we come to con- 
sider paragraph 1541 not to agree to the committee amendment, 
and to leave sewing machines on the free list, where they are 
now. . 

With that understanding, I ask to have the amendment 
which I have proposed stated from the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from New Mexico to the amendment of the committee will be 
stated, 

The ASSISTANT SecreETARY. The Senator from New Mexico 
proposes to strike out from the proposed amendment of the 
committee the following words: 

Sewing machines, and gore thereof, not specially provided for, val- 
ued at not more than $75 each, 25 per cent ad valorem ¢ valued at 
more than $75 each, 40 per cent ad valorem— 

And the semicolon. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Upon that amendment, Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). 
transfer as on the last roll call, I vote “ nay.” 
Mr. COLT (when his name was called). 

announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). Transferring my 
general pair with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], I vote “nay.” 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Stanley 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 


Calder 
Cameron 
Capper 
Colt 
Cummins 
Curtis 
Dial 
Edge 


Making the same 


Making the same 


Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rexep] and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. POMERENE (when his name was called). Announcing 
my pair with my colleague [Mr. Wiis], I transfer that pair 
to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HircHcock], and 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Ernst] to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBerson], 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). 
my general paix, with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. LopGe] to“the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Witt1aMs] to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Pace], and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont {|Mr. DmLincHam] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gass] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FReELINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WaLsH] ; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosxss] 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BroussarD]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR}. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the negative). 
The senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is absent. I 
have a pair wijh that Senator for the day, which I find I can 
transfer to the senior Senator from Minnesota {Mr. NELson]. 
I do so, and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CARAwAy] to the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Krys] and vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 31, as follows: 

YEAS—23. 


Overman 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
Simmons 


NAYS—31. 


McNary 
France Newberry 
Gooding Nicholson 
Hale Oddie 
Jones, Wash. Pepper 
McCumber Phipps 
McKinley Poindexter 
McLean Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—42. 
Frelinghuysen Moses 
Gerry Myers 
Glass Nelson 
Harreld New 
Heflin Norbeck 
Hitchcock Norris 


I transfer 


with the 


Ashurst 
Capper 

Dial 

Harris 
Harrison 
Jones, N. Mex. 


Smith 
Stanley 
Townsend 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 


Kellogg 
Kendrick 


King 

La Follette 
Lenroot 
McCormick 


Ball Elkins 
Brandegee 
Bursum 
Calder 
Cam¢ron 
Colt 
Curtis 
Edge 


Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Wadsworth 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 


Shields 
Stanfield 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ga. 
Weller 
Williams 
Willis 


Borah 
Broussard 
Caraway 
Crow 
Culberson 
Cummins 
Dillingham 
du Pont 
Ernst 


Owen 
Page 
Pittman 
Fernald Lodge Rawson 
Fletcher McKellar Reed 

So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I give notice that I shall 
reserve a separate vote on this item in the Senate, if necessary. 
I hope that when a vote is taken on the motion to take this 
article off the free list the Senate may reverse its action and 
sustain the vote of the House of Representatives, which, as 
the bill was sent to the Senate, left this particular item on the 
free list. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the suggestion 
has been made by a Senator that the motion might be more 
meritorious if limited to the machines which are used in the 
household, and that it might be advisable to have a separate 
vote upon that part of the committee amendment. In order to 
test the sense of the Senate relating to the common sewing ma- 
chine not above $75 in value, I move to amend the committec 
amendment by striking out, on page 83, line 18, beginning with 
the words “‘ sewing machines,” the following: 


Sewing machines, and po thereof, not specially provided for, 
valued at not more than $75 each, 25 per cent ad valorem, 


Johnson 
Keyes 
Ladd 
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Mr. SMOOT. Let me suggest to the Senator that if he wants 
to reach what I think he has in mind, he can do so by simply 
striking out, beginning with line 19, the language “ valued at 
not more than $75 each, 25 per cent ad valorem.” Then it would 
read: 

Sewing machines, and parts thereof, not specially provided for, valued 
at more than $75 each. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think the Senator from Utah 
is quite right about it. I accept his suggestion in the matter, 
and therefore move to amend, on line 19, by striking out the 
words “valued at not more than $75 each, 25 per cent ad 
valorem.” It has been suggested that I state the effect of that. 
It will be simply to strike from the dutiable list the sewing 
machines which are commonly used in the households of the 
land. On this I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LENROOT. May we have the amendment to the amend- 
ment reported? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The Assistant SecreTaRY. On page 83, in the committee 
amendment, beginning on line 19 with the word “ valued,” strike 
out the words “ valued at not more than $75 each, 25 per cent 
ad valorem,” so that, if amended, the committee amendment 
will read: 


Sewing machines, and parts thereof, not specially provided for, valued 
at more than $75 each, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same an- 
nouncement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). 
nouncement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as to my pair and its transfer 
as on the previous vote, I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the remainder of the day, and I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before with reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. POMERENE (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as heretofore, I transfer my pair with my 
colleague [Mr, W1LLIs] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [ Mr. 
Hircucock] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was calied). Making the same 
announcement as before with. reference to my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopeE] to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. EDGE. Making the same announcement as before, I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. BALL. Making the same announcement as to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DittingHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. GLass}] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. NEw] with the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. MCKELLAR}. 

The result was. announced—yeas 24, nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—24. 


Jones, N. Mex. McCormick 
Capper Kellogg Overman 
Cummins Kendrick Pomerene 
Dial Kin Ransdell 
Harris La Follette Robinson 
Harrison Lenroot Sheppard 


NAYS—31. 


McNary Smoot 
Newberry Spencer 
Nicholson Sterling 
Oddie Sutherland 
Pepper Wadsworth 
Phip) Warren 
Poindexter Watson, Ind. 
Shortridge 


Making the same an- 


Making the 


Mak- 


Simmons 
Smith 
Stanley 
Townsend 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 


Ashurst 


Ball 
Brandegee 
Bursum 
Calder 


Pikins 
France 
Gooding 
Hale 
Cameron Jones, Wash. 
Colt mber 
Curtis McKinley 
Edge McLean 
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NOT VOTING—41, 


Myers 
Nelson 
New 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Owen 
Page 
Pittman 


Borah 


Stanfield 
Broussard 


Swanson 


Caraway Trammell 


Crow 
Culberson 
Dillingham 
du Pont 
Ernst 
Fernald Rawson 
Fietcher McKellar Reed 
Frelinghuysen Moses Shields 

So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. : 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desire to reserve a separate 
vote upon this item in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is.on the entire com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Are we about to vote on the 
entire paragraph or only op the item dealing with sewing ma- 
chines? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the entire paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I move to strike out in lines 
21 and 22 the clause which reads: 


Cash registers, and parts thereof, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. President, if there is an item in the bill that is inde- 
fensible it is this duty proposed to be levied on cash registers. 
Never before has there been any duty levied upon cash registers. 
They have always been upon the free list. Never before has 
there been any occasion for any duty upon cash registers, be- 
cause there has existed in the United States a world monopoly 
in the manufacture of cash registers. For what reason has the 
Finance Committee of the Senate recommended this excessively 
high duty of 25 per cent ad valorem, equivalent to one-fourth 
the value of most cash registers, the average price of the cash 
registers purchased in America being about ? Upon what 
ground cap the committee justify this unusual item? 

So far as I ean discover from reviewing the evidence, one 
Mr. Howard, of the American Cash Register Co., located in 
Michigan, an independent company, appeared before the com- 
mittee and stated that the National-Cash Register Co., which is 
the largest producer of cash registers in the world, and which 
has an almost complete monopoly of the manufacture of cash 
registers, was about to build a factory in Germany, and that 
with cheap German laber and with the patents which the 
National Cash Register Co. possessed they would immediately 
flood the American market with cash registers made in Ger- 
many by this American trust. 

That statement naturally would arouse attention, and was 
deserving of some examination as to its accuracy. So far as 
the record discloses, no examination was made. The statement 
was accepted as true; and without any other evidence but the 
statement of this one witness, representing one of the three 
independent companies which make a small number of cash 
registers in the country, the committee reports and recommends 
a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem, the very duty petitioned for 
by this rival and, naturally, self-interested company. 

Now, the facts are that the National Cash Register Co. has 
a plant in Canada where it assembles cash registers from parts 
that are made in the United States. It has a factory in Eng- 
land, where it does repair work to its cash registers. It is 
enlarging a factory in Germany for the same purpose that has 
led it to build factories in Canada and England. As there was 
no effort made to examine into the accuracy of the testimony. 
received by the committee, I telegraphed a few days ago to 
the National Cash Register Co. and asked them if they intended 
to build or make cash registers in Germany and export them 
to America. I have a letter from them, which I shall place 
in the Recorp later, asserting that they have no such pur- 
pose and that they have no such intention; that the reason 
why they are building a factory in Germany is to take care 
of their sales in Germany and in Europe and to compete 
with their German competitor. So much for that phase of the 
question. 

There are few businesses that have developed so rapidly in 
this country and been so successful from a financial stand- 
point as the cash-register business. The National Cash Reg- 
ister Co., as I said, is the chief and almost exclusive maker 
of cash registers in this country. There are three independ- 
ent. companies, one in St. Louis, one in Michigan, and one 
other in Dayton, Ohio, and neither of them is a very serious 
competitor. . 


Wiilliams 
Willis 
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Let us see who are engaged'in this business. The manufac- 
turers\of eash registers in the United States’are: 

(1 0., Da hio. 

2) Bho Bitenal, heh Roger Go ReMi 

(3)'The Remington Arms Co., Ilion, x Y, 

(4) "The American Cash Register Co., Sa me Mich. 

(5) The Ohio Cash Register Co., Dayt ‘on, 

There »is only one factory ‘outside the United States making 
cash registers: 

(6) Ankerwerke, A.—G., Bielefeld, Germany, 

The companies listed. under (2),and (3) 2re.putting on the 
market only one style of cash.registers, namely, the,press-down 
key macliine, competing with the corresponding style of the Na- 
tional Cash ‘Register Co. The one listed, under (4) .is.a small 
factory, and the one listed under .(5) will build, about July, 
1924, a’small cash register of the press-down key type. 

The foreign factory in Germany manufactures ;only certain 
styles capable of competing with the National Cash. Register Co. 

Seventy-five per cent of the machines made,and sold by the 
National Cash Register Co. are used by department. stores and 
larger enterprises, .and there is.no foreign competition.on. these. 
The ‘sales ‘force of ‘this company*is organized to cater to the 
user and not to any dealer in cash registers. ‘The foreign com- 
pany has no ‘such’ organization in the United States. 

The ‘National Cash Register Co. has ‘2,500 patents on. cash 
registers. It makes all the types known to the world. It has 
an enormous business. Its business last year was ‘$40,000,000, 
and .of that business 40,per cent -is export /business: and 60 per 
cent domestic .business. 

The nearest competitor, if we may call it a-competitor, of) the 
National Cash Register.Co. is the German company making the 
Anchor cash register. That cash register has never been im- 
ported .into this country until very recently. That company 
has.a small capacity for making.cash registers:and has not been 
able to fill even its orders in Germany. Senators can appreci- 
ate the .extent.of the control .of ‘the ‘business ‘by the National 
Cash Register Co. when they consider the fact that the output 
of the National Cash.Register Co.is 500. cash registers: per day, 
and the next largest manufacturer is the German ‘company, with 
40 per day. 

In the 40. years of the existence of the National 'Gash Register 
Co. there. lave -been,put upon the market »over :2;000,000 cash 
registers. .In the.22 years\of the existence of the German com- 
pany there have been, put ypon the market but 17,000-of its cash 
registers. ‘The importations of the German cash ‘registers ‘in 
1918 amounted -to $800,,in 1919 to’$597, in: 1920-to$324, and in 
1921. .to.$4,045, representing about 25 registers. I am informed 
by the only simporter ;of the German cash register that there 
have been imported into this country 90 of those cash regis- 
ters in the last year. Yet we ane asked to tax every ‘merchant 
in this country and.every ‘buyer of ‘cash registers:of the com- 
mon type used in..the stores of our small merchants :and ‘indus- 
tries: appreximately , $100. 

That.is what it)means to put this duty on cash registers 
when the leading manufacturing concern in ‘this ‘country is 
making 500 cash: registers .a day. It isa preposterous proposi- 
‘tion. J can. not -eoneeive of a single sound »reason ‘for putting 
this burden upon the American users: of cash registers, "The 
levying of a-duty of 25.per centiad valorem: can only mean that 
there .is danger to. this American ‘industry and that it is neces- 
sary for the American manufacturer ‘to’ increase ‘his price 60 
as'to keep the Girmanamade'machine out. ‘Twenty-five per cent 
ad: valorem! ‘Twenty-five per cent ‘additional cost is asked of 
the merchants,of this-country who will:be called upon to buy 
cash. registers in the future because 90 machines ‘have: entered 
the ports of America sinee cash «registers were invented ‘40 
years ago. 

Let ns examine the cost of the 90 machines which have been 
imported. In: six «months the price ‘of ‘the! German cash ‘regis- 
ters has increased 600:\per cent, proving ~what has been: said 
again .and again iby .the distinguished leader of the minority 
en the ‘Finanee: Committee, that ‘the prices of labor ‘and the 
prices of «commodities in Germany have steadily and con- 
stantly advaneed, and that the use ‘of statistics of August last 
in framing the ‘taréff bill:is an imposition and a fraud ‘upon the 
American people. I could give the day and date, because ’I 
s+have them, «of the changes. in’ the price ‘of ‘this one commodity. 
The statistics show that:600 per cent has’ been the increase 
in one :year as inventoried at the port.of' New York. ‘Indeed, 
the German-made ‘eash :register does ‘not ‘seriously compete 
with ‘the American make, It is of a “dffferent' It ts only 
one of the many types thatthe National ‘Cash Register Co: 
makes. 

I repeat, there are five types of cash registers. The’National 
Cash Register Co. makes every one of them. The German com- 


'») American 
'} Register Co. make ‘the press-down key type. 


| they showed to those who visited their plant. 





‘pany competes only ‘with one of those types, and that is the so- 
“ealled ‘handle-operated cash register. ‘The three independent 
es ‘which compete with ‘the National Cash 


The National Cash Register Co. has grown fabulously wealthy 
‘because of its control of this commodity. Stock dividend after 
stock dividend has been issued in the last 40 years. So. effec- 
tively “did''they control ‘prices of cash registers in this country 
that they were prosecuted ‘a few years ago under the Sherman 
antitrust law and found ‘guilty. I believe it is the only case 
in ‘the United States where the officers of a company were 
‘actually “sentenced to imprisonment under that law, although 
later the’sentence of imprisonment was reversed. 

Mr.'HARRIS. ‘Mr. Presi@ent—— 

Georg! WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
a. 

Mr. HARRIS. During the investigation when the ‘National 
Cash Register Trust was prosecuted it was found that’ the Na- 
tional ‘Cash Register Co. had what they called a morgue, which 
In this morgue 
they ‘kept samples of the cash registers of their competitors 
ewhich ‘had been destroyed by every kind of unfair ‘method of 
competition that could ‘be thought of which was practiced by 
this trust. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thank the Senator for ‘his 
information. I may say’ to the Senate that so completety does 
this company control the cash registers of the world that I 
understand it makes a ‘different typeof cash register for sale 
to European trade than it places ‘on the market in the United 
States. 

But°one can ‘not buy ‘a ‘European-made national ‘cash register 
in America. The reason is because thelr cash ‘registers in 
Europe ‘are ofa much cheaper type than they sell in America. 
A different t¥Ype and a different style is used in the Huropean 
market from ‘that which is used in the American market. 

It is only fair, however, ‘to ‘say of ‘this ‘trust that ‘it ‘has not 
‘any heart in the ‘effort to ‘put ‘this duty into this bill; ‘it is only 
fair to say that ’so’far as the ‘record appears they -have not-had 
‘any part in aSking'for this duty. 

'The Senator ‘from North Carolina was ‘very vigorously op- 
posed by the Senator from North Dakota a short’ ‘time*ago ‘for 
asserting ‘that the Finance Committee onght not to give serious 
weight to the suggestion that American companies are going 
over to Hurope to establish manufacturing plants. 

The facts in 'this'case show how the comniittee have been mis- 
‘informed, because ‘the only evidence that could justify ‘that 
assertion was the suggestion from-one of the companies‘that the 
National Oash Register Co. intended ‘to equip ‘a factory in Ger- 
many ‘for the purpose of ‘making these machines -and ‘shipping 
them ‘to America and wndersellmg—whom? ‘Themselves, be- 
eause they make 500 machines a day while the other’three com- 
panies—I donot know ‘how ‘few they make, but the number is 
much less than 40 a day, for the German company ‘ranks second 
im ‘output. ‘How absurd—this trust going to Germany to rival 
itself in America! Let me ‘read the following telegram from 
Mr. J. H. Barringer, the general manager of the ‘National ash 
Register Co.: 

DaYToONn, OHIO, June 2, '1922. 
Senator Davip I. W. 


ALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Our company now venlosging <nsteny in Berlin, Germany. ‘We plan to 
limit output there to sales in Germany and other foreign countries. 
never ‘imported registers for sale. 
England only repairs. Writing. 

INGER, 


J. ‘Barr 
General Manager the National Cash Register Co. 
The letter which followed the telegram reads as follows: 


THe NATIONAL CASH REGISTER Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, June 2. 1982, 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH 


United States Senate, Washington,’ D. 0. 


Daan i: in reply to your telegram of even date, I have just wired 
ou as [Ollows: 

Nt Our company now enlarging factory in Berlin, Germany. We plan 
to limit.output»there to;sales Germany and .ot foreign countries. 
We never imported registers for sale. Canadian factory assembling 
place. England only repairs. ‘-Writing.” 


We never have nor do we now intend to import registers from any 
foreign country. 

Here ‘is ‘the’ statement of the manager’of the National Cash 
Register Co., the company that‘will benefit particularly if this 
duty is imposed upon imported cash registers. Remember ‘this 
company" practically controls the American output. 

Our main motive in enlarging our factory in Germany— 


They ‘dlrea@y have a factory there for.assembling purposes— 


Our‘main. motive in aaa factory in''Germany at an time 
is to meet tthe state of trade foreign countries, due, as you know, 
There is no ground tor 


to a very low labor market. the statement 
made by the concern named in your telegram. 


We 
Canadian aT ae assembling place, 
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That refers to the representative of the Michigan concern 
who appeared before the committee— : 

It may, however, be interesting for you to know that there is a cash 
register now being manufactured in Germany, namely, the Anker, which 
is appearing on the American market. 

That is the cash register to which I have referred, ninety of 
which have come into this country, $4,000 worth, one one- 
hundredth of 1 per cent of the output of the National Cash 
Register Co., whose business last year was $40,000,000 worth of 
cash registers. The letter continues: 

For your information we wrote your committee— 


Referring to the Committee on Finance— 


on February 4, to the effect that if it was decided to place a tariff on 
cash registers it would meet with no objection from this company. 
¥or your convenience we are inclosing a copy of this letter. 
Very truly yours, 
J. H. BARRINGER. 


” ‘The letter to the Finance Committee is as follows: 


Fesruary 4, 1922. 
The HonoraBLe FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Our attention has been directed to a petition which has 
been filed with a} committee by certain companies, bearing on the 
question of tariff on cash registers and their parts, copies of which 
petition, we understand, have been sent to all Members of Congress. 

While this bill was before the House we decided that it would be 
immaterial to us whether or not a tariff was placed on cash registers. 

Note it is immaterial to them whether or not a tariff is 
placed on cash registers. 


Should you decide to place a tariff on cash registers your action 

would meet with no objection from this company. 
Yours very truly, 
J. H. BarRIncEr. 

Mr. President, I ask to have printed in my remarks the por- 
tion I have marked of a leaflet published by the National Cash 
Register Co. giving information as to the capacity, the pro- 
duction, the number of employees, the number of patents, and 
other information tending to show how little this company 
needs protection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

The National Cash Rapiates factory is equipped with every modern 
improvement for the production of a perfect cash register. 

ur plant utilizes 47 acres of ground. It comprises 23 buildings, 
with 43 acres of floor space. 

Daily capacity, 500 registers ; 6,000 employees. 

We own 2,512 patents, overs over 36,500 claims. 

For more than 87 years we have made cash registers. They are 
made of the best material, carefully tested. They are made by skilled 
workmen, under the supervision of men who have had many years of 
cash-register experience. : 

National cash registers represent the highest type of mechanical de- 
velopment. Tey are easy to operate, work fast, and make no blunders. 

e build registers suitable for every kind of business, from the 
smallest to the largest. 

We buy, sell, and exchange secondhand and rebuilt National cash 
registers. 

Our registers can be bought on easy monthly payments, or we allow 
a liberal discount for cash, 

THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER Co., 


Dayton, Ohio. 
(Offices in all the principal cities of the world.) 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, it is not nec- 
essary to prolong the discussion. The National Cash Register 
Co. has almost a monopoly of the cash registers which are 
made in the world. It has three small competitors in America 
who compete with it in the making of one of the many types 
made by the National Cash Register Co. There is a cash- 
register company in Germany that has been doing business in 
Europe, but the National Cash Register Co. has been compet- 
ing with the German company in Europe, and. successfully, for 
40 per cent of the business of the National Cash Register Co. 
is export business and 60 per cent of it is domestic. 

I ask once more upon what ground can there be a tax of this 
excessive character levied upon the struggling business men of 
this country? What justification can be urged for a 25 per cent 
ad valorem duty upon cash registers, which will amount merely 
to permission to this trust and three independent companies to 
increase its price to the American public by a sum of money 
which will vary from $100 to $200, dependent upon the price of 
the cash register? Business men, take notice. This one item 
seeks to exact an increase of 25 per cent on your cash registers 
in the name of protection. 

There is absolutely no serious competition. The number of 
cash registers imported into this country has been insignificant, 
while the domestic output is over 150,000 a year by one company 
alone. 

Mr. President, it does not seem to me that the committee 
ought to urge the adoption of this amendment. Evidently the 
House did not consider that the facts before it warranted or 
justified the imposition of a duty upon cash registers, and I can 


not help but feel that the Senate committee were influenced by 
the assertions made by the representative of one of the inde- 
pendent companies who feared that there might be competition 
from a cash-register factory which was being built in Germany. 

Why should we construct a tariff bill upon fears? That is all 
we have been hearing here from the beginning to the end of 
this discussion—fear of German competition. The time for 
fear has gone. There was such a time six months or a year 
ago, but every bit of reliable information that comes from 
Europe, and from Germany as well, is to the effect that prices 
are increasing. We know that pre-war prices for cash registers 
have already been restored in Germany. There is no occasion 
or necessity for burdening the American people with these 
high rates of duty based upon fear that at some time some- 
body in Germany will build a factory that will compete with 
an American producer. The argument is ridiculous; it is not 
sound; and this amendment is indefensible unless the majority 
of the Senate are going to listen to the murmurings of every 
producer in every corner of the United States who may come 
here and say, “Some day somebody in Germany is going to 
build a faetory to compete with me and I want protection.” 
Let us wait until there is serious competition and serious dan- 
ger to our industries. Don’t be too gullible. Protection means 
levying a tax on all for a few. Let us use this special privi- 
lege sparingly and cautiously. 

In this case we are not dealing with an infant industry, but 
with one of our strongest and most powerful industries. In 
trying to help a small independent company or companies let 
us not place 25 per cent ad valorem duty upon cash registers, 
with the result that the chief tariff beneficiary will be the mo- 
nopoly that controls all the patents, was the first in the business, 
and for 40 years has been engaged in the business, without any 
competition except during the last 20 years. Even without their 
asking for it it is proposed to give them and a few other dealers 
a license to increase by 25 per cent their price to the American 
consumer. This committee amendment should be rejected if we 
have any regard or consideration of the American consumers. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I can not imagine an ar- 
gument that would be more acceptable to the National Cash 
Register Co. than that just made by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. I think it is worth while for us first to take a little 
glance at this company to ascertain what it has done in the 
United States, what it has attempted to do with reference to 
other companies, what it has been prevented from doing by the 
strong arm of the law, and what it now seeks to do by another 
method. I agree with everything the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Harris] has stated about the National Cash Register Co. 
and its methods. It is a great powerful company, and it has 
sought by every possible way in the world to deStroy its com- 
petitors in this country. 

The methods it adopted, as shown by the findings of the 
court in the injunction order, ought to startle anyone who has 
any sense of fair business dealings. Notwithstanding its stren- 
uous efforts to destroy every attempt at competition in the 
United States, an injunction was obtained against the company 
and its competitors were allowed to live in the United States. 

What are they producing? The St. Louis company is pro- 
dueing little machines that sell for from $60 to $200; the ma- 
chine produced by the Saginaw, Mich., company, I think the 
testimony shows, is sold for from $40 to $80, and the average 
price of the machine manufactured by the American Cash 
Register Co., I think, is about $150 to $650. After making 
every possible effort in the United States to destroy its com- 
petitors, after having been enjoined by the courts, what did 
the powerful National Cash Register Co. propose to do? It 
proposed to go over to Germany and to build a great establish- 
ment over there, with a wealth much greater than all of the 
German concerns. 

The Senator from Massachusetts then writes a letter to these 
gentlemen, whom he says have just got out of jail, and asks 
them if they intend to ship any of the product of their German 
plant into the United States, and they say “no”; they dd not 
intend to do anything of that kind; they are merely going over 
to Germany to compete with the Germans in their own market. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I am sure 
the Senator does not intend to misquote me. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I made no statement about 
any gentleman just getting out of jail. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I think the Senator stated that the 
officers of this company were the only ones that had been 
sent to jail. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I stated that they were 
sentenced to jail, and their sentence was afterwards reversed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, then they got out. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. ‘That they were the only 
officers of an American company ‘that were actually sentenced | 


to jail under the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
and having been sentenced to jail, I would not have been too 


credulous myself in believing everything they might write to. 


me about what their future intentions were, in the light of 
what they had been trying'!to do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I might say to the Senator 
that actions speak louder than words. The Senator is seeking 
by his vote to give this wicked trust, as ‘the describes it, a 25 
per cent duty. I am opposing ‘a 25 per eent ad valorem duty 
to it or te anybody else making cash registers, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us see whether I am or not. If the 
Senator will just wait a little while, I think I can convince him 
to the contrary. They wrote a letter to the Senator and told 
him that they did not intend to ship any cash registers into the 
United States, if I understand the Senator correctly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They wrote a letter to me in 
answer ‘to a telegram from me asking for information because 
of the statements made by the one witness who appeared before 
the Finance Committee. 

Mr. McOUMBER. Very well; it does not make much differ- 
ence in what form it came. Anyway, they gave the information 
that they did not intend to ship cash registers into the United 
States. Then it means that they went over to Germany to build 
up a great establishment ‘there to compete with the Germans, 
necessarily, to have the German home market and the German 
foreign market. Now, I:do not believe it. I do not care what 
they say; I do not believe that that is true. I do not ‘believe 
that that was their intent when they ‘established a great con- 
cern in Germany. Ido not think that they intend for a single 
moment to manufacture those high-priced machines that come 
in competition with the machines which they manufacture in 
this country ‘that sell for from $400 to $2,000. 

I think they can well stop the manufacture of the little, 
cheaper machines, that run from $40 to $60, and manufacture 
them in Germany and bring ‘them into the United States to 
supply ‘a certain ‘portion ‘of their American trade, and I think 
that is just exactly what they intend to do; and then they will 
not be competitors against themselves to any appreciable extent, 
but they will be strong competitors against their little rival 
eoncerns in this country. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does 'the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. McCUMBDER. Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. Has the Finance Committee any evidence of 

,the fact that*this company has ever built in Germany a type of 
machine used in America and shipped it into this country? 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘They have not got their factory built yet, 
as I understand. 

Mr. STANLDY. ‘Oh, you are killing the chicken ‘before it ‘is 
hatched, before ‘the ‘egg is hatched, or even before it is laid? 
Some fellow heard a rooster crow, and you assumed that the 
hen would lay ‘the egg, and the chicken would be dangerous, 
and you would kill it, apparently. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I suppose if the Senator saw a great 
structure growing up, the contracts let, the plans laid out, and 
the structure half ‘built, he would say: “ Oh, no; they do not ever 
intend to finish that. We never need have any fear of that at 
all, That is merely the crow of a rooster before he is even 
hatched.” 

I understand that they ‘have a factory and are enlarging it. 
It is a small one, and it has not gone on very far into the busi- 
ness as yet. 

Mr. KING and Mr. STANLEY addressed the Chair. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, that is one of the oldest 
concerns in the world. What they have done in the United 
States they will know how to do in Germany. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, they ‘already have a factory. 
The*Senator admits that. They operated it for many years and 
never produced a single, solitary cash register that was ever 
sold in this country. Then they built an addition to the same 
factory, and the Senator assumes that they will do in the addi- 
tion what they never have done in the original factory. Why, 
it is worse than I thought. He is afraid of a crow after he ‘has 
‘tried the hen and knows she will not lay. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think we had better talk 
a little sense abont this matter. I am not here to engage in 
that kind of a colloquy with 'the Senator at all. 

Mr. STANLEY. I meant no discourtesy to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will let the Senator have his own views 
on the subject, but I think I can substantiate the danger there 
is from the evidence that is taken ‘in ‘this case; and it isa great 
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deal more reliable than ‘the ‘testimony of a company that says 
it went over to Germany +e produce articles over there in com- 


| Petition with the Germans, but it never will send a single ma- 
Mr. McCUMBER. That was the idea I intended to convey; | 


chine into ‘the United States, no matter what profit it can make. 
I do not believe any such slush and nonsense as that. 

Mr. KING. Mr. ‘President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry and a suggestion? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Has not the Senator, in the investigations made 
by the Finance Committee, encountered situations of this kind: 
I instance the Carbide Trust to illustrate what I mean. 

The Carbide Trust, as the Senator knows, has a capital of ap- 
proximately $300,000,000. It has absolute control of the do- 
mestic market. Possibly apprehending a few years ago some 
little competition from abroad, it constructed in. Sweden a car- 
bide plant. It never has turned a wheel. It never intended to. 
It used that as a club to threaten Europe, the Swedish many- 
facturers and the German manufacturers, that ‘if they imported 
carbide into the United States this company, with its tre- 
mendous capital, would engage in competitive business in Bu- 
rope, and would tnterfere with their market. 

Has not the Senator, in the investigations of the Finance 
Committee, encountered just that situation, where some of 
these big trusts in the United States, in order to terrorize Bu- 
ropeans, have built plants in some parts of Durope and threat- 
ened to enter into competition with them there if they imported 
any of their products into the United States? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have never known any company or 
anything else that has ever terrorized the ‘great commercial 
German Empire, and I doubt if there is any that will ‘come into 
existence that will terrorize them. . 

Mr. KING. The Senator has not answered my question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I rather think that with their cartels 
they will be able to take care of themselves and will not be 
seriously influenced by any kind of a threat of that character. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. As I understood the Senator’s statement, 
he feared an importation of a cheap machine to compete with 
the lower-priced machine built in this country. Is that so? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I state that in all probability this com- 
pany, the National Cash Register Co., which manufactures a 
very high-priced machine compared with the machine its com- 
petitors produce, would not manufacture the same machine and 
import it into this country in competition with itself; that 
with the other class of machines, those selling for a low price, 
it could well perhaps surrender the market, so far as its own 
manufacture in the United States is concerned, and supply 
that portion of the market from its German factories, 

Mr. CARAWAY. And the duty, then; is to prevent that? 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will just permit me, I want 
to ask the Senator from Nerth Dakota a question. Was the 
duty to prevent that? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why, the duty would undoubtedly make 
it a little more difficult. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why was it, then, that the duty is on all 
kinds of machines, if you are only trying to prevent the im- 
portation of the cheaper machine? 

Mr. McCUMBDR. Mr. President, would you still further 
protect the great National Cash Register Co. by saying that 
the duty shall be only on the small machines and that the 
others shall be free? 

Mr. CARAWAY. If they are what the Senator is trying to 
reach, I do ‘not see why he should put a duty on the high-priced 
machines when he contemplates no importation of that kind. 

Mr. McOUMBER. Very well. I do not know where the 
Senator would draw ‘the line. I certainly would not know 
where to draw it. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STANLHEY. Is the Senator aware of the fact that ‘the 
National Cash Register Co. built a factory in England, thinking 
they could avail themselves of the cheaper English labor, that ~ 
they sent an American superintendent over there and operated 
the factory for several years, and, diseovering the fact that they 
could make a cheaper cash register in the United States than 
in England, they actually dismantled the English plant? Is 
the Senator aware of that fact? e 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the English laborer and 
the German laborer are two entirely different individuals. 

Mr. STANLEY. ‘That'was not my question. 

Mr. McCUMBNRR. ‘The pay of the English laborer has always 
been 50 to’60 per cent higher than that of the German laborer, 
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Sm is now almost on an equality with that of the American 
aborer. 
I simply asked whether the Senator knew 


Mr. STANLEY. 
of this instance. 

Mr. MCCUMBER, I have heard of it, I think. 

Mr. STANLEY. Now, Mr. President, one other question, be- 
cause I am anxious to get some light on this subject. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not want to take too much time. 

Mr, STANLEY. I will ask categorical questions. Has the 
Finance Committee ascertained, or made any effort to ascertain, 
the difference in cost of production by the National Cash 
Register Co. of its own machines in Germany and in the United 
States? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Where the labor is about from one-fifth 
to one-tenth, and the skill just as great, and the product is all 
made by machinery, I do not think I need even to attempt to 
get the cost price of either of their factories. I could not if I 
should try to get it; but it is evident that with equally skilled 
workmen, and with machinery as good as our own, they can 
manufacture very much cheaper. I should draw that natural 
conclusion without anything further to guide my judgment. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, another question, and then I 
am through. The Senator, of course, is aware of the fact that 
we produce in this country now, notwithstanding our higher 
price of labor, coal, pig iron, and steel billets at a less cost than 
they can be produced in either England or Germany. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That may be true, Mr. President. There 
are a great many things we produce in the United States which 
are standardized and which we can produce cheaper than they 
can be produced anywhere else in the world. I have no doubt 
that a Ford machine can be produced very much cheaper in the 
United States to-day, even with very much higher-priced labor, 
than it can be produced for anywhere else on the face of the 
earth, But that does not mean that everything can be so pro- 
duced. 

Mr. STANLEY. I want merely to suggest to the Senator, in 
passing, that there is no more reason why a Ford machine 
should be produced more cheaply in the United States than a 
eash register. We can produce steel wire, from which these 
machines are made, just as much more cheaply in the United 
States as we can produce steel billets. It is all done from the 
heated metal, and while I have made no detailed investigation, 
all the presumption is in favor of an actually cheaper cost of 
production, to say nothing of having this National Cash Register 
Co. take out patents in Germany and then pay the cost of trans- 
porting a machine to the seaboard, load it on a ship, bring it 
over here, break bulk, put it on a railroad train, and ship it to 
its store in order to compete with itself. I think it is prepos- 
terous on its face. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Cash Register Co. may be a very 
wicked company, but I do not think it is idiotic enough to do 
that—— 

Mr. STANLEY. It would be if it did it, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Unless it feels it can gain some advantage 
by going over there, I think I fully comprehend what the advan- 
tage is, The Ford Co. may produce in this country cheaper 
than it could produce at any other place in the world, but if 
it goes over to Germany with the same equipment, and can get 
its labor for one-fifth of what it gets it here, it could produce 
more cheaply in Germany than it could produce in the United 
States, and we are wasting our breath in arguing to the con- 
trary. 

Now I want to read the testimony of Mr. H. A, Savage, of 
Saginaw, Mich., representing the American Cash Register Co. 
I want to differentiate this from the National Cash Register 
Co. I shall read only a portion of it. He states: 

I am representing the American Cash Register Co., being president 
and general manager of that company. I represent also the St. Louis 
Cash Register Co. and the Michigan Machine Co.—the three so-called 
independent cash register companies in the United States. 

As I said before, I shall touch only some of the bigh points in order 
that you may have an idea of what we are oe | for. 

I may say to you again before I forget it that this brief is not com- 
plete, so far as some of our exhibits are concerned. The complete brief, 

believe, is in the hands of your committee, or the secretary of your 
committee, it having been filed some time age by Senator TownseEnp. 

The cash registers nranufactured by the three companies that I have 
mentioned cover a wide range of sizes and styles, and fill the require- 
ments of 90 per cent of our American merchants. The retail selling 
prices oa from $40 to $80 for Michigan cash registers, from $60 to 

200 for St. Louis cash registers, and from $150 to $650 for American 
I am mentioning these prices so that you may under- 
stand that they are not only fair, but they are very reasonable. 

Senator McCumsBer. The prices range from $40 to $650? 

Mr. Savace. The National Cash Register Co. makes machines that 
sell for as much as $1,600 and $1,800, but they are not this particular 
line of machines. They are the multiple-drawer machine. 

The register manufacturers, other than the National Cash Reg- 
ister Co., were never able to make any substantial progress whatever 
until after the United States district court permanently enjoined the 
National Cash Register Co., of Dayton, Ohio, from unfair and illegal 


cash registers. 


Retie as interpreted under the antitrust laws enacted by Congress 
uly 2, 1890. Ac of the court’s decree in this case is attached to 
the brief marked “‘ Exhibit A.” 7. 

Just let me that brief for a moment. The National Cash 
Register Co. was then the old Halwood Co, For 25 years suits were 
Prins fn every court of the land froap the lowest court up'to the 

nited States district court at Cincinnati. 

Senator Watson. What has that to do with the tariff? 

Mr. Sayace. I want to tell you what it has to do with it. If you do 
not care to hear it, I can file the brief. 

Senator Warson, What particular bearing it has on the tariff I can 


not see. 

Mr. Savace. I was mentioning the fact in connection with the fact 
that the competition from abroad leads up te this, If you will pardon 
me, I will touch on that for just a moment, to show that the competi- 
tion comes from the fact that this company now has a factory in Ger- 
Many. The cash registers known as the Anker brand are manufactured 
in many different ty and sizes and are now being offered for sale in 
the United States. heir representatives are now attempting to secure 
agencies throughout this country. The representatives nted are 
De Lumen Bros., New York, N. Y., and they claim to be the sole dis- 
tributors of Anker cash registers for the United States and Canada. 
This is the German cash er. They have quoted prices that are 
very much below the actual cost of production in this country, as 
shown by Exhibit E, which is attached to our brief. 

The National Cash Register Co. also has a factory in Berlin, Ger- 
many. 


I ask that Exhibit B be printed as a part of my remarks 
without reading. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows; 

Exuisrr B. 
KRUPPS EMPLOY 18,000 MORE PEOPLE THAN BEFORE—-FORMER ARMAMENT 
PLANTS BUSY TURNING OUT ARTICLES NEEDED IN TIMES OF PACE. 
WASHINGTON, October 1, 1921. 

Employing 18,000 more laborers than in the pre-war period, the big 
Krupp plants of Germany are magufactnring steel products ranging 
from locomotives to motion-picture apparatus, a s 1 report to the 
Department of Commerce from William T. Daugherty, American trade 
representative, says. 

The manufacture of railroad equipment has reached the point where 
the factory of Hssen is turning out ome locomotive and a train of eight 
15-ton cars every day. At the plants at Eheimhausen and Annen auto- 
mobiles, fire apparatus, eae apparatus, stationary steam 
engines, Deisel motors, cash registers, farm machinery, and machinery 
for the textile, paper, cement, rubber, and earthenware industries are 
being manufactured. The shipyard at Keil-Gaardon is working on 
passenger and cargo ships and river barges. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I continue reading from the testimony of 
Mr. Savage: 


Germany has very recently increased the duty upon cash registers 
from 2@ marks per 100 kilograms. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator does not claim 
that that change has increased the duty, measured in terms of 
gold? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not figured it out so as to know 
whether it has increased it or not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am informed that the 
change made in the German import duty on cash registers has 
been made to conform to the depreciation in the German mark, 
and represents the same rate in gold as formerly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think it is a slight raise, but it is im- 
material. I continue reading from the testimeny of Mr. 
Savage: 

I want to draw your attention to another thing. The labor used 
in connection with this class of work is id an amount equal to 
2 cents per hour in German factories, ba on the value of United 
States money in Germany as shown by the reports of our Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic merce. The qveesg* wage scale for the 
same class of work in the United States is 57.5 cemts an hour. It is 
rather difficult for us te compete under such conditions as that if the 
cash registers are permitted to come in free of duty. 


Now, as I am a little hoarse, I ask the Secretary to read the 
marked portions of the brief. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Has the Senator yielded the floor? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I have asked the Secretary to read 


the brief. 
Mr. CARAWAY. I did not understand the Senator’s request. 


The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


BRIEF OF H. A, SAVAGE, REPRESENTING THE ST. LOUIS CASH REGISTER CO, ~ 
(INC.) AND AMERICAN CASH REGISTER CO. 


When the existing tariff laws were passed by Congress there was but 
one financially strong cash-register manufacturer in the United States, 
namely, the National Cash Register Co., of Dayton, Ohio. That com- 
pany enjoyed what amounted to almost a complete monopoly of the 
cash-r ter industry. That tariff act imposed no import duty upon 
eash registers, with a view, no doubt, of oeeetente oreign competi- 
tion and thus protecting the merchants of the United States against 
the very high prices charged by the one manufacturer above referred to. 

Since then, however, conditions have changed very materially. The 
St. Louis Cash Register Co., of St. Louis, Mo., now manufactures 22 
models or sizes of cash registers, retailing at very moderate prices, 
The American Cash Register Co., of Saginaw, Mich., are manufacturing 
many models or sizes of cash registers, which also retail at moderate 
prices. The Michigan Machine Co., of Detroit, Mich., manufacture five 
sizes or models of cash registers, which sell at very low prices. 

The cash registers manufactured by the three companies last men- 
tioned cover a wide range of sizes and styles, and fill the requirements 

| of fully 90 per cent of bur American merchants. The retail selling 
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rices vary from $40 to $80 for Mic eash registers, from $60 te 
$200 for St. Louis cash registers, and from $150 to $650 for American 
cash registers. 

It is possible, therefore, for American merchants to obtain cash 
registers at fair and reasonable prices, based upon the cost of produc- 
tion, and they are now well protected against any exorbitant prices that 
might be demanded by a single manufacturer. 

he cash-register manufacturers, other than the National Cash Reg- 
ister Co., were never able to make any substantial progress, however, 
until after the United States district court permanen enjoined the 
National Cash Register Co., of Dayton, Ohio, from unfair and illegal 
ractices as interpreted under the antitrust laws enacted by Co 

uly 2, 1890. A copy of the court’s decree just mentio: is hereto 
attached and marked “ Exhibit A.” 

Cash registers are now being manufactured in several foreign coun- 
tries, and eetcplossy Je Germany. It is stated upon reliable authority 
that the Krupp Gun Works are now manufacturing cash sters. 
newspaper cl ipping marked “ Exhibit B.” But the principal one which 
has come to the attention of the manufacturers in this country is that 
aint tnker Werke, of Bielefeld, Germany. (See catalogue marked 
6 x —, 

The cash registers known as the Anker brand are manufactured in 
many different types and sizes and are now being offered for sale in the 
United States. heir representatives are now attempting to secure 
agencies throughout this country. The representatives appointed are 
De Lumen Bros., 110 East Twenty-third Street, New York, N. Y., and 
they claim to be the sole distributors of Anker cash registers for the 
United States and Canada, and they have quoted prices that are very 
much below the actual cost of production in this country, as shown by 
“Exhibit E” hereto attached. 

The National Cash Register Co. also has a factory in Berlin, Ger- 
many. Page 63 of a catalogue issued by that company is hereto at- 
tached and marked “ Exhibit D,” and your attention is called to state- 
ment that they have a branch factory at Berlin, Germany. 

It is a well-known fact that cash registers or other manufactured 
articles can be manufactured in Germany under the industrial condi- 
tions existing in that country and onpeet te the United States and 
offered for sale at prices much less than the cost of production of 
similar products manufactured in the Middle West of this country. 

If any German manufacturer, including the National Cash Register 
Co., with its factory at Berlin, is able to manufacture cash registers 
in Germany, where the value of the United States dollar is so high 
and where material and labor costs are so low, and offer their product 
for sale in the United States, ore free, thereby participating in the 
American market on an ual basis with American manufacturers, it 
can readily be seen that the manufacturing companies located in the 
United States other than the National Cash Register Co. will be 
forced out of business, and their long years of struggle to attain suc- 
cess will come to naught. 

The National Cash Register Co. is in a position where it need not 
become active in securing tariff peer against foreign competition. 
Foreign competition in this market will accomplish for that company 


what it can not do for itself on account of the maproction against it; 

and then with a factory at Berlin, Germany, it wil 

7 oe en manufacturing basis with other ar 
n oO Z 


be able to compete 
makes of registers. 

er words, the National Cash Register Co. can well afford to 
remain inactive until foreign manufacturers have driven the other 
manufacturers of the United States out of business; and ther it, with 
the product of its Berlin factory, could no doubt drive the other for- 
eign manufacturers from the field and thus again enjoy a monopoly 
of the cash-register industry in this country. 

Canada imposes a 30 per cent ad valorem import duty upon cash 
registers. Mexico imposes an import duty upon cash registers, and 
Germany also imposes an import duty upon cash registers amounting 
to 1,200 marks = 100 kilograms in weight. (See letter from Bureau 
of Foralgn and mestic Commerce hereto attached and marked “ Ex- 

it F. 

Germany has very recently increased the duty upon cash registers 
from 20 marks per 100 kilograms to 1,200 marks r 100 kilograms. 
Germany has thus protected her cash-register industry against the 
importation of cash registers from other countries. 

he transportation charges upon cash registers from Hamburg, Ger- 
many, to New York City amount to only a few cents more per register 
than the freight charges on cash registers from the Middle West to 
New York. 

Without a careful analysis of the 
the cash-register industry in the Unite 
appear that the greatest benefit will accrue to the great mass of 
American merchants by admitting cash registers free of duty, and that 
this is the end to be sought rather than the ee of a few con- 
cerns that are manufacturing this product and their employees, but if 
conditions are such that these manufacturers are forced out of busi- 
ness, as we firmly believe they will be, unless a substantial duty is 
oat in the present tariff act, then exactly the opposite effect will 
result. 

The cash-register manufacturers of the United States are sincere in 
the belief that if foreign manufacturers are permitted free access to 
the American market, then within a remarkably short period of time 
the National Cash Register Co. will again be in contro) of the cash- 
register industry in the United States, and in consequence the American 
pocebants will again be compelled to pay exorbitant prices for cash 
registers. 

Before the United States district court entered its injunction decree 
February 21, 1916, against that company the history of all ecash- 
register manufacturers who had the temerity to engage in the business 
was a succession of organization, reorganization, and final dissolution. 

Since that decree became effective, however, other manufacturers 
have made considerable progress, and a great many people in the United 
States are by them now employed in manufacturing and marketing cash 
registers, notwithstanding severe handicaps because of the fact that the 
industry was not especially attractive to capitalists, they fearing that 
the injunction decree herein referred to might some time be dissolved 
or modified and the former monopolistic competition again become 
effective or that foreign competition would arise without ample tariff 
protection to equalize the difference in the cost of production in this 
country and in foreign countries. 

Prior to the issuance of the said injunction the National Cash Reg- 
ister Co. sold cash registers of certain competitive models at a price 
less than cost nab the pone making up its loss on certain other models 
not manufactured by competitors, which models were sold at a very 
high price, with resultant large profits. This was done solely to stifie 
and throttle competition in the United States, and the means used 
were highly successful. The injunction issued by the United States 
court put a stop to this unethical practice, but the identical condi- 


eculiar conditions attached to 
States, it may on the surface 


tions, even with the injunction, would become prevalent if registers 
made in ny can sold in the United States at a price less 
than the cost of production here. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I would like to 
know if there is any reason why this brief could not be printed 
in the Recorp without reading? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. It will be printed in the Recorp, of course, 
but I thought it was a brief so much to the point that it was 
well worth listening to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But no one is listening to the 
reading. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Knowing how little inclined we are to 
— the Recorp the next day, I thought it was best to have it 
read now. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I think no one is listening to it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator from 
Washington that there are some listening to it. I have been 
making inquiries since the reading has been in progress to see 
if this was all that is in the record upon which to predicate 
the demand for this extortionate rate. I have been listening 
with the utmost care, in order to find some reason to justify 
the rate, 


Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, any rate is extortionate in the 
opinion of the Senator, I appreciate that, whether it is 5, 10, 
15, or 25 per cent; but the committee, from the thought and 
consideration which they gave to the subject, felt justified in 
recommending the 25 per cent duty. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know there were some Senators listen- 
ing to the reading. It is the most remarkable argument I ever 
heard, and I would like to have an opportunity to comment upon 
it when the reading is concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It will then lead to some discus- 
sion? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, undoubtedly. I think what was 
really in the minds of some Senators was whether we are going 
to take a recess at the usual hour of 10 o’clock, or whether we 
are going on until 12 or 1 o’clock. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am going to ask the Senate to take a 
recess very shortly. I think the reading was very nearly con- 
cluded and I was then going to ask for a recess until to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator from 
North Dakota a question? Is not the brief simply a repetition 
of the testimony which the witness gave and which the Senator 
read into the Rrecorp? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; I did not read any part of the 
brief. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the brief is merely a 
summary of the testimony of the witness. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If Senators are in a hurry to get home I 
will ask that the remainder of the brief be printed in the 
Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The remainder of the brief of Mr. Savage is as follows: 


If German-manufactured cash registers are now permitted to enter 
the American market free of any duty that will equalize the cost of 
production between this country and that country; it will not only be 
impossible to secure additional capital if needed, but the money already 
invested in the industry will in a comparatively short period of time be 
lost, and thereafter it will be impossible to again interest American 
capital in the cash-register industry. 

It is the sincere belief of the cash-register manufacturers, other than 
the National Cash Register Co., that their sole hope of success depends 
upon a reasonable protective tariff, and that there will be no modifica- 
tion or nullification of the court’s decree entered against the National 

ster Co. 
oe foregoing it must be evident that there should be a duty of 
at least 25 per cent ad valorem upon cash registers entering this 
ountry— 
; First, to secure the revenue upon that product for our own Treasury. 

Second, to protect the great mass of American merchants against the 
possibility of one manufacturer again gaining a monopoly of the cash- 
register industry in this country and thereafter demanding exorbitant 
press for his product. 

Third, to protect our own laborers against the cheaper labor of for- 
eign countries, including foreign labor employed by an American manu- 
facturer on foreign: soil. 

Fourth, for the protection of American capital that has been invested 
by the manufacturers, other than the National Cash Register Co., in 
the cash-register industry in this country. 

The undersigned, therefore, earnestly and respectfully request that 
the present tariff bill now before Congress be amended to include an ad 
valorem duty of at least 23 per cent upon cash registers, cash-register 
parts, including "wood and/or metal bases, and/or cash drawers for 
same, and upon calculating or adding machines and parts for same if 
their ultimate use is for the purpose of being mounted or attached to a 
cash drawer or in any way used as a cash register or as a substitute for 
a cash register. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate, 
when.-it concludes its session on this calendar day, shall take a 
recess until to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 





1922. 


Mr, McCUMBER. Now, if it is satisfactory, I will move that 
the Senate take a rec 
Mr. HARRISON. 

tive session ? 

Mr. McCUMBHER. If it is desired to have an executive ses- 
sion, I will withhold the motion. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was just wondering if an executive ses- 
sion is desired. 

Mr, CURTIS. It is not, 

Mr. MeCUMBER. I have not heard any such desire expressed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. 

RECESS, 

Mr: McCUMBER. I move that the Senate: take a recess, the 
recess being under the order just entered, until to-morrow morn- 
ing at 11 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed: te; and (at 10 o’clock and 7 minutes 
Pp. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, teek a 
peeess until to-morrow, Thursday; Jume 8, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


ess—— 
Does the Senator expect to have an execu- 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wepnespay, June 7, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D: D., offered 
the following: prayer: 


Blessed’ Lord, come to our waiting, hearts aiid minds. Yor- 
give us everything that is unworthy of the holy name which we 
have taken upon our lips. As Thou hast set before us high and 
patriotic tasks, may we fulfill them worthily. Bless our whole 
family of citizens, and may they not be Ied along false ways. 
O help our country in its questions, in its problems, and in its 
fears. Dispel all earth-born clouds and be gracious unto every 
State and every citizen under the folds of our flag. For Thy 
name’s sake. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, there are in the gallery to my 
right about 90 blind World War veterans: From here they go 
to the Senate, and: from there they are: invited by the President 
te the garden party at the White House I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed: fer 10 minutes: 

The SPHAKER, The-gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to, address the House for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SCHALL. Mz. Speaker, the American people say, little, 
but feel deeply. The greatest war in ali history, in its reach 
and cest and catastrophe, is barely over. Hardly a family in the 
land but has felt its heavy tell. Yet. to judge from the infre+ 
quent reference: to it you might, if you: were a superficial judge, 
think that America had forgotten, 

The burial ef the unknown soldier when: the whole Nation 
paused in the midst: of its busy, onward rush, gave a fleeting 
glimpse of the depth of emotion buried in the hearts of a 
‘people great enough to master theiz sorraw. Somewhat over 
100,000 American lives were given outright. Many lest. their 
reason, Thousands were mangled, wounded; torn, while theu- 
sands upon thousands will carry through the years the loss of 
arm or leg, or burned-out lungs: or stomach. Seme gave even 
more tham their lives. With us te-day are representatives of 
those who by war injuries gave as: their contribution their 
sight. They have come from the Navy and from every Huro- 
pean battle field where Americans fouglit. They are to-day 
the wards of the Government, recuperating, rehabilitating 
themselves at the Evergreen Sehool for the Blind at Baltimore. 
No. deubt every one of these boys has cried out im his hour of 
trial, “‘O Lord, if possible, take this:cup from me,” and would 
have: chosen to have remained upon the battle field, with no 
wakening, to bear, day after day, the heavy cross of silent 
waiting. The constantly reeurring thought in the early days 
of blindness is, ‘Is not death to be preferred?” for they then 
reason with the mind of the seeing. I can remember upon los+ 
ing my sight, acquaintances meeting me after a lapse of time 
would say, “ Scuann, I heard you were dead,” I replied, “ Not 
dead, just blind.” But I could readily interpret what they 
thought. When they heard that I had lost my sight, they said 
to themselves, “— would rather be dead.” And so, having 
said it, they concluded that I was dead. But I am not dead 
[Applause.]) And EI am quite sure that the blind saldiers who 
ave here in the gallery to-day will preve that they are not 
dead. [Applause.] 
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| sailors, under the command of Captain Dismukes. 


Tt is: not in never falling that our strength. is shown, but in 
rising when we fall, and‘ the greater tle fail’ the more strength 
required, and the more strength required the. more strength 
developed; which gives the foundation for the Biblical quota- 
tion, “Whonr oe Lord leveth He chasteneth. ” Perhaps, like 


SLadeiiter: } But as they go on in their handi- 
cap fight fer life: they will come to realize: more and more as 
they meditate and strive within their prison walls of darkness 
that the things of earth are temporal, the sou? is eternal. They 
come to know, as they develop patience, endurance, courage, and 
will through the suffering and discipline of thwarted endeavor, 
2 philosophy of understanding that will lift them above the 
material interference of worldly things and’ give them a supreme 
faith far in advance of what their souls’ attainment would have 
been under the advantages of sight. But of what value is 
faith? Paith is the engine that moves the world: It is the 
motive of action. It is the heart of progress, and every pulse 
sends life through its veins: It is the greatest pewer in maz 
and gives him the highest stimylus. Faith gives herculean 
strength, whieh enables him to aecomplish almost tle impos- 
sible. Faith moves the mind, mind moves: the world. 

Faith earned for King Selomon the reputation of being the 
wisest of the wise. When the Lord asked him what he most 
desired, he did net say, “ Make good my sight and my hearing 
and give me: back my yeuth,” but answered; after his hundreds 
of years: of experience, as the most priceless: thing: in: all the 
world, “Give me a heart of understanding, that I may discern: 
between right and wrong,” thus witnessing that the: fruit of 
life is understanding; that. the heart is the source of power; the: 
seuree of love, the souree of everything that. is good im the 
world, and that men and women and nations are great as their 
hearts are great, as their souls are great, as their understanding: 
is gveat. 

Not in reveling palaces nor pillared halis nor the: imposing 
eoteries of the learned are the deepest emotions felt, grandest 
conceptions bern, er most vital truths: diseovered. But from 
the epic shores of Greece, from Sinai’s slopes, frem the felen’s 
eell at Bedford, from the chamber of blindness: im London have 
come the inspirations that haye blessed: mankind. Yow can not 
know without understanding. You can not attain understand- 
ing without adversity. Yow may avoid, but to reach: fulfillment 
you must have been upon Mount Sinai and seen the light- 
ning flash and heard the thunders roll, partaken of the meal of 
locusts; and clothed yourself in the camel’s hair. You may 
shrink from the cup, but to: fill your destiny you must with calm 
patience and resignation humbly concede, “Nevertheless, net 
my will but Thine be done.” [ Applause: } 

These men are making good under their trials: There is one 
young lad up: there, deaf im one ear, both hands gone; blind, 
yet he is studying law. He has learned the typewriter, and: he 
writes as fine a. letter as any. one of you can de with your sight, 
[Applause.} They are all very much alive. They have: refused 
te be downed. They have tackled their handieap with the same 
spirit and go and dash that they bucked the stalemate of the 
trenches, and with a yell, ‘‘Come on, boys, deo you want to live 
forever?” sent the American spirit up and. down the allied lines 
to win the victory for the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I was-on the Meunt Vernon,.an American: trans- 
pert, when she was torpedoed the 5th of September, 1918, 250 
miles off the coast. of Brest. A great hole 20-by 30 feet. was tom 
in the middle of her side, 18 feet below water level. Many 
sailors were lacerated and burned, 37 killed, one of whom was 
a friend and constituent, Leon Heath, with whom I talked just 
before he went on duty. The saving of the vessel was due to 
the heroism, alertness, and esprit de: corps of the officers and 
At some 
future date I want to secure time from the House te recount 
in detail the calm valor and efficiency ef these: wenderful 
sailor boys together with the magnificent leadership. of their 
officers. 

I had ample opportunity at the time of the enceunter and 
during our struggle. back: to land te observe the working of 
that superb organization known as the American Navy,. without 
whose aid, under the direction of Admiral Wilson, the World 
War could never haye been won, and whose personnel, officers 
and: mem, are without equal in all the world. [Applause.] 

I was in France during July and August of 1918, and fellowed 
our boys in the: Chateau-Thierry drive. On one occasion I had 
the honer of speaking to a Michigan and New York regiment, 
just back of the battle line on Hill 210; to take: which over 500 
of our boys had given their lives, While speaking I could. hear 
the uneven whir of the German planes and the steady hum of 
the Americam engines engaged: in: combat high to my left—an old 
story te the beys; whe hardly veuchsafed an upward glance, | 
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I spent the night at Fere-en-Tardenois, The following night 
Doctor Dillon, in the very bed in which I slept, had his legs 
broken by a shell. We pushed on farther toward the front. I was 
with Major Fuchs in Cohan, where white-hot fragments of shell 
lay smoking in the street, the town being shelled every 15 min- 
utes; heard the missiles of death screaming like demons through 
the air. I heard the voices of men whom the fierce barrage 
and tense current of life had left with eyes that strained and 
throats that swelled, and never a smile. We sped around Dead 
Man's Curve, an exposed bit of the road, where the whine of 
a 1-pounder, crossing our trail, gave token of the watchfulness 
of the enemy. I experienced creeping upon hands and knees for 
about half a mile to ayoid exposure to the enemy; motoring 
along camouflaged roads at speed not to exceed 8 miles per hour 
lest dust arouse a shell attack. 

I savored the heavy white dust, the flies, the heat, and the 
scantiness of water; the smell of decaying flesh, where the 
human dominated the animal. I heard the mighty uproar of 
night attacks, where like heat lightning the barrage played along 
the sky; the boom of artillery and the burst of shell; the heavy 
rumble of trucks bringing troops, munitions, and supplies to the 
front; and ambulances setting out with the wounded. 

From actual contact with the soldiers in action, in field and 
camp, I know something of what our boys suffered and what 
they accomplished over there. I lined with them at mess and 
communed with them in bivouac in the night, at a time when 
men’s tongues are loosed and they talk. To-day they narrowly 
missed death. Perhaps it would be their turn to-morrow, and so 
on the verge of eternity they spoke their hearts and told the 
plain truth without fear or favor. No whiners among them. No 
boasters. Just matter-of-fact, pure stuff, the dross burned away 
in actual fellowship with death, leaving their souls vibrant 
instruments of truth. If I had but one word with which to 
describe the American soldier, I would describe him with the 
word “courage.” No nation in all the annals of war has pro- 
duced average individuals with such predominant courage, such 
unheard of heroism, such willing offering of life. ; 

We have been accustomed to believe the European propa- 
ganda, that anything from overseas is far, far better than our 
home product; that to produce a soldier up to Buropean grade, 
they must be drilled year after year. But here were these raw 
American boys, the same unassuming fellows that brought the 
meat to the back door. delivered the groceries or the ice, or sold 
you shoes over the counter, followed the plow or drove the 
binder on the farm, worked in shop and factory or studied in 
high school and college—these same lads, performing deeds of 
judgment, decision, and valor that forced from their war- 
trained allies and opponents the admission that they had never 
seen or heard the like. 

A heroic soul here and there would have been within the 
bounds of expectation but the constant grade of the whole prod- 
uct of a nation, drafted and volunteers, with whom you came 
in contact there on the death fields could not but give you pause 
and force the thinking mind to ask why a nation had produced 
such universal phenomena. 

In touch with these wonderful men day after day, in whom 
heroism was as common as the dirt under foot, comparing them 
witi the other soldiery, I was impelled to ask myself what made 

‘this vast gap in fortitude, courage, judgment, between human 
individuals of the same civilization, and the answer was driven 
in upon me that the difference lay in their greater soul power, 
because at last God had reared a government under which the 
soul, that thing akin to Him, could grow; a government whose 
aim was the development and fostering of initiative of the indi- 
vidual, where they had freedom to choose between right and 
wrong; where any citizen could aspire to the highest office in 
the land; where religion was unhampered, their thoughts un- 
restrained, where they dared to think and feel out loud; where 
equal opportunity was their birthright, and no high wall of 
“ Verboten” is endured; where each stands upon his own re- 
sources, for what he is and what he can do, and every man is 
the equal of his neighbor; where the Stars and Stripes from the 
towers of our public schools speak the spirit of America and 
beckon her children to a heart of understanding that can discern 
between right and wrong. It is true the Allies furnished the 
guns, but America furnished the soul that won the war [Ap- 
plause.] Until that soul was loosed in combat upon the battle 
fields defeat of the Allies was inevitable. Paris had been 
ordered evacuated. Big Bertha shells were bursting everywhere 
in the streets. Consternation prevailed. Lines of refugees were 
streaming from the city. A German army, headed by the 
Prussian Guard and commanded by the Crown Prince, was ad- 
vancing with the steady precision of clockwork at the rate of 
4 to 5 miles a day. German patrols had been captured within 
6 miles of Paris. The terrible bombardments and onslaught of 
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the shock troops had forced the French back and back until the 
Germans, gaining possession of the heights about Belleau Wood, 
had cleared the roads for 8 miles in advance. 

Had Paris fallen, France would have fallen, for Paris is the 
heart of France. Munitions, railways, manufactures center 
there. Had France fallen, the English would have soon been 
pushed back into the channel, and the war would have been 
over. 

Foch, realizing that Paris was doomed, called for American 
troops, not with any hope of their altering the result, for he 
had no faith in the raw, undisciplined, untrained Americans. 
No criticism of him for that, for he could not know of what 
stuff they are made, since his experience has been only with 
Europeans. But, fighting man that he was, he intended to re- 
form the French veterans farther back toward the city for a 
last desperate stand, and not wishing to waste any of these 
precious veteran soldiers he bethought himself of the American 
troops, who, in his opinion, could in nowise serve as actual 
combat troops, but who might be made of some avail in slightly 
deterring the speed of the oncoming victorious army. And so 
as a last resort, to avoid the inevitable, he permitted the 
American troops to be rushed in as a sort of stop gap. With 
their march unresisted for several miles ahead, the Prussian 
Guard were ordered to put on their dress uniforms with spiked 
helmets. The officers decked themselves in dress regalia with 
starched bosom shirts. The Germans had no other thought but 
that they were going triumphantly into Paris. The French be- 
lieved it, the English believed it, the Belgians believed it, the 
Italians believed it, all the world believed it. But the boys of 
four American regiments did not believe it. The Fifth and Sixth 
Marines, the Ninth and Twenty-third Infantry of the Second 
Division, being the nearest at hand, were crowded into trucks as 
close as they could stand and hurried in the night to striking 
distance of the enemy. As they passed the retreating French 
they were met with cries of, “ You’re zigzag; you're crazy. 
Sure death ahead. There is no hope; go back.” But these 
eager, smooth-faced Americans, who had never smelled the 
smooke of battle, were not made of the stuff that goes back 
when the enemy is in front. Unperturbed, they landed in the 
mud, and under cover of the woods formed their lines and 
calmly waited for the dawn, when about 15,000 Americans met 
and held and stopped five German divisions. [Applause.] So 
fierce and unfaltering was the attack that the enemy took it for 
granted that there were unlimited reserves in the rear. The 
miracle was performed, the march on Paris stopped, the on- 
coming hordes turned back, the Chateau-Thierry drive begun, 
the destiny of civilization changed. [Applause.] 

The soul of America had won because it had broken the cock- 
sure spirit of the enemy, had rekindled in the breasts of the 
drooping Allies a morale that ran from one end of the lines 
to the other. For the supersoldier of the world, with tremen- 
dous advantage of numbers, had been outsupered by a few sim- 
ple, modest, untrained Americans; and these same Americans 
were here in great numbers, and they were coming by the thou- 
sands. The war could end in but one way. At the height of 
the Chateau-Thierry drive, when the pall of that terrible cer- 
tain daily advance, when the shelling of Paris and the night- 
mare of air raids was ‘too recent to be forgotten, not a soul 
could be found in the ranks of any army or in any walk in 
life so base but he was free to admit that it was the American 
soldier who won the war, turned the tide, saved them when 
they had their backs to the wall. Yet now, when it is all 
safely over, there are those who ungratefully say, “ We would 
have won, anyway.” They would, like hell. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SCHALL. I will ask for five additional minutes, or so. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SCHALL, They were down and out and, like Caesar, 
“* * * did ery, ‘Help me, Cassius, or I sink.’” In one 
breath they say that they would have won without our aid. 
Superior in number to the enemy, they were at it for four years 
and were licked. Our boys cleaned up the mess they had made 
of it in six months. In another breath they inconsistently say 
we were too late in coming. It comes with ill grace from them 
to say, after we gave them $25,000,000,000 and loaned them 
$11,000,000,000 and raised an Army of 4,000,000, at a cost of 
$3,500,000,000, built a merchant marine for their protection, 
built up wharves and docks and railroads, dredged their har- 
bors, that we were slow to cooperate. If we had been as slow 
to give as they have been to even acknowledge gratitude, let 
alone acknowledging their debt for borrowed money, they might 
have some basis for complaint. We have voluntarily relinquished 
the advantage in armament at a time when we could well 
afford to take the lead. That is not being slow to cooperate, 
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These boys are going to conquer; they have made up their 
minds they are going to conquer. I have no doubt that they 
will conquer in propertion. to the fertility of their souk No 
better words can typify their dauntless souls than the trench- 
coined. expression, “Let’s go.’ [Applause] For my blind 
friends in the gallery, for the soul of the American soldier, the 
source of power that won the war, I want to say, in the words 
of Henley: * 
Out of the night that covers me, 

Black as the pit from .pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods there be 

For my unconquerable aout. 


In. the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not. winced or otek mens 


Under the bl 
ody butt saree Pp owed. 


My ae aa bloody 
Tinda and meball fed = unafraid. 


And a 
It matters ich coe straight the 

How ‘charged with pemishments. the. eczoll— 
I am the master of my fate, 


I am the captain of my soul. 

[Prolonged applause. ] 

These biind veterans are asking Congress to give them an 
incorporation. I have introduced a bill to that effect. They 
want this as a memorial, as a unit for getting together in after 
years, and maintaining enshrined their common sacrifice. This 
bill is before the Judiciary Committee. On behalf of these boys 
I ask you to do anything you can to further its report and 
passage. There is another bill that I feel confident will soon 
come before us, and it ought to pass, and I feel confident it will. 
It gives to the totally disabled $50 a month for nurse hire or 
guide, which will be of inestimable value to these blind boys. 

On the 2d of March of this year I was invited by Mr.” 
Joseph Vance, the director of the Evergreen School for the 
Blind, where these boys are beimg educated and trained, to 
address them upon the subject of how a blind man got to Con- 
gress and what he has seen there. I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks by printing that speech, together with the 
introduction of the director; in 8-point type. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? [After pause}. The Chair hears none. 

MESSAGE. FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Croekett, one of its clerks, 
announeed that the Senate had passed with amendments bill 
of the: folowing title, in which the coneurrence of the House. ef 
Representatives was requested : 

H. R..11450. An act. to provide for the printing and distribu- 
tion of the Supreme Court Reports and amending sections 225, 
226,, 227, and 228 ef the Judicial Code. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment. of the House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S, J. Res. 173) authorizing the President to appoint 
a commission to represent the Gevernment of the United States 
at the centennial celebration of the independence of Brazil, to: be 
held at Rio de Janeiro in September next. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the eoncurrence of the House 
ef Representatives was requested 

S. 3580; An aet to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Red River of the North at or near the city 
of Pembina, N. Dak. ; and 

S. 3610. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge across 
the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio. 

‘The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (H. R. 6318) authorizing the Secretary 
of Commerce to grant a right of way for a public highway to 
the county of Skagit, Wash. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the reports of the committees of conference on the: di 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 9859. An act making appropriations for the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
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Clerk will call the roll of committees. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
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there is no quorum present. 
The SPEAKER. 


committee amendment is reperted? 
Mr: DOWELL. I will. 


: “Provided, 
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A call of the House was ordered. 







to answer to their names: 


Connolly, Pa. Foster 
Andrew, Mass. Cooper, Ohio Frear 
Ansorge Socper, Wis. Free 
Arentz Copley Freeman 
Bankhead Coughiin Fuller 
Beck Crowther Funk 
Black Davis, Minn. Gallivan 
Blakeney — Glynn 






















H.R. 7052. An act for the relief of G C. Caldwell. Ferdney 


SENATE BILL REVERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
committee 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 
The SPEAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesday, 


SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE. 


The SPEAKER. The Speaker is likely to go away to-morrow, 
and designates the: gentleman from Massachusetts 
to act as Speaker pro tempore until his return. 

The gentleman from Iowa makes the point of order there is 
ne quorum present. Clearly there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 


other purposes; and Bland, Ind. y Serene 
H. R. 9981. An act making appropriations for the Executive | Blanton Dickdncn some 
and for sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commis- | Brennan Drane Graham, Pa. 
sions, and offices for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1923, and en er Greene, Mass. 
for other purposes. emcee. Pa. emo im 
The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to:| Burtness Evans Hen 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill | Camtrill Fairehiid Her’ 
(S. 2014) to provide for the settlement of small holding claims | jak, Fis. Fou — 
on unsurveyed land im the State of New Mexico. Cockran Pielte Peoker. 
The message alse announced that the Senate had passed maepe 
without amendment the bill of the following title: Cole, Towa. oe eateeene 





8. 3580. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Red River of the North at or near the city 
of Pembina, N. Dak:; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION AND BILIS PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR. HIS. APPROVAL, 


Mr. RICKETTS, from. the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
perted that. June 6 they had presented to the President of the 
United. States for his. approval the following joint resolution 


H.. J. Res. 339. Joint. resolution making available funds for re- 
pairing and restoring levees on the Mississippi River above 


H.R. 9344. An act providing for the appropriation of funds 
for aequiring additional water rights for Indians on the Crow 
Reservation, in Montana, whose lands are irrigable under the 


H. R. 10972. An act to readjust. the pay and allowances of 
the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, 


Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
the House jeint resolution, which the Clerk will report. 


se joint ape s & — peietine the poeeer of _ 
reasu designate depositaries o c moneys foreign co 
tries insular possessions of the United 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury may pg saab such 
of public moneys im a countries and in a 

States as may be necessa: 

the transaction of the Government’s business, under such terms an 
ditions as to security and otherwise as he may from time to 


Mr: DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
Will the gentleman withhold that until the 


The committee amendment was read as follows: 


nas 1, = 8, = the word “prescribe,” strike out the period, in- 
at in designating such depositaries 
aa nancial aeatiiemieee shall be given preference wherever, in 
the sedemant of the Secretary of me  FIpAane, such institution is safe 


The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 


Jefferis, Nebr. 
Jones, Pa. 
Kah 


Lineberger 
Linth 
Longworth 
Lyon 
cArthur 
Clin 


Me tic 
McCormick 
McPherson 
McSwain 





and the 


The roll of committees was called, and when the Committee 
on Banking and Currency was. reached— 


DEPOSITARIES OF PUBLIC MONEYS IN FOREIGN’ COUNTRIES, ETC. 
Mr. McPADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Joint Reso- 


oe 


[Mr. WatsH] 


1922. 


Parker, N. J. 
Parks, Ark. 
Patterson, N. J. 
Perkins 
Petersen 
Porter 
Pringey Snyder 
Rainey, Ala. Speaks 
Ransley Stafford 
Rayburn Stiness 
Reber Stoll 
Riordan Strong, Pa. 
Rodenberg Sullivan 
Rosenbloom Swank 
Rouse Sweet 
Rucker Taylor, Ark. 
Padgett Sabath Taylor, Colo. 
Paige Sanders, Ind. Taylor, Tena. 
Park, Ga. Sanders, N. ¥. Temple 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and fifty-nine Members have 
answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

DEPOSITARIES OF PUBLIC MONEYS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, ETC. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Banking and Currency Committee be discharged from 
the further consideration of House Joint Resolution No. 94, 
and we may take up Senate Joint Resolution No. 7. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency be discharged from further consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 94, and that Senate Joint Resolution No. 7 be consid- 
ered in lieu thereof. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH... Mr. Speaker, reserving the right-to object, I 
would like to have the Senate resolution reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 7) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to designate depositaries of public moneys in foreign coun- 
iin and in the Territories and insular possessions of the United 

ates, 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury may designate such 
depositaries of public moneys in foreign countries and in the Territories 
and insular possessions of the United States as may be necessary. for 
the transaction of the Government’s business, under such terms and 
eae as to security and otherwise as he may from time to time 
prescribe. 


Mr. WALSH. Is it the intention of the gentleman to offer 
the same amendment to this joint resolution as the committee 
had proposed to the House joint resolution? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It is. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I do not see any advantage to be gained 
by considering the Senate resolution ; it will have to go back to 
the Senate. We could pass the House resolution and let them 
concur, 

Mr. McCFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that the Sen- 
ate has already passed this resolution; it is a short resolution. 

Mr. WALSH. But they have not passed it with the House 
amendment, and you are going to send it back for them to 
concur in it. Well, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
eonsider Senate Joint Resolution No. 7 in lieu of House Joint 
Resolution No, 94. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman what is the difference in the two? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that there is 
practically no difference, but it was suggested that we con- 
sider the Senate resolution as a parliamentary convenience. 

Mr. WALSH. There is not any parliamentary convenience 
in it. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not understand. I thought the gentleman 
was making this request a few moments ago and that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WaLsH] objected. Does he 
now withdraw his request? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I ask that the Senate resolution be con- 
sidered in place of the House resolution. 

Mr. WINGO. It is practically the same request? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Practically. That is, the resolution has been 
on the calendar for quite some time. The committee has not had 
an opportunity to get the resolution up for consideration, but the 
Treasury has been considerably embarrassed in carrying on the 
fiscal functions of the Government in some of these countries. 
Under the different acts that were enacted by Congress during 
the war, which provided for the methods of financing the 
public business in these countries, there were designations 
made, but the provisions of those acts were terminated six 
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months and two years after the war. I am informed by the 
Treasury that they are still embarrassed because of the lack of 
authority to establish depositaries in such sections as are not 
now authorized to have them, and because of this they are very 
anxious to have this resolution passed. The Senate has already 
passed the resolution, and I am informed by the Treasury that 
they are only going to designate, in a very limited manner, 
where it is absolutely necessary to carry on the functions of the 
Public Treasury. 

Mr. SNELL. | Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr, SNELL. As I understand, the old resolution expires, and 
this is a continuing resolution without any limit of time? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Practically all of the war authorizations 
have expired. This does give them, without any special limita- 
tion, the authority to establish depositaries wherever the Treas- 
ury finds it necessary. 

Mr. SNELL. Is it the understanding that they will have con- 
tinuing depositaries? 

Mr. McFADDEN. So far as the Treasury finds that it re- 
quires depositaries in different countries or possessions, I will 
say to the gentleman there are only slight amounts now there, 
and under the amendment which I propose to offer, under the 
authority of the committee, it is proposed to limit these de- 
positaries to American institutions where their facilities are 
available. 

Mr. SNELL. I think that is a good idea, and I can see why. 
when we had a great many men over-there, it was necessary ; 
but I was wondering, when all the war activities had ceased, 
why it should be necessary to keep American money there. 

Mr. McFADDEN. There are transactions at all times not 
incident to the war which make it necessary for the Treasury 
to have depositaries which they can use for the purpose of 
facilitating the fiscal affairs of the Government. 

Mr. SNELL. Previous to the war did they have some author- 
ity there? 3 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; but just what the limitations were I 
do not now recall. 

Mr. SNELL. Under what authority was that? 

Mr. McFADDEN. That does not apply to this situation. 

Mr. SNELL. Have they the same authority now that they 
had previous to the war? : 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do not understand that they have. 

Mr. SNELL. We have never passed any law changing that, to 
my knowledge. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The Treasury say that they are handi- 
capped and embarrassed, and féel that they should have this 
additional authority at this time. The amendment which I pro- 
pose to offer at the proper time provides as follows: 

Provided, That in designating such depositaries American financial 
institutions shall be given preference wherever in the it of the 
ceereeny of the Treasury such institution is safe and able to render 
the service required. 

Mr. SNELL. I think that is a very important amendment. I 
think we should have a definite statement as to why, after all 
the present war activities cease, it will be necessary to have 
any more authority to bank in foreign countries than we have 
before. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will read from the statement of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury on this very point. 

He says: 

You will recall that the only authority existing at the present time 
for the designation of United States depositaries in foreign countries 
is found in section 8 of the act of September 24, 1917, as amended 
by the act of April 4, 1918, and in section 4 of the act of September 
24, 1918. The authority given by the first-named act expires six 
months after the termination of the war between the United States 
and the Imperial German Government, and the authority of the second- 
named act is limited to the period of the war and two years after its 
termination. The authority given by the first-named act therefore 
expires on January 2, 1922. : 

Mr. SNELL. That does not refer to the authority that ex- 
isted previous to the war. 

Mr. McFADDEN., I judge from this letter that there was no 
authority for such designations prior to the war. 

Mr. SNELL. I was wondering what had happened since 
that made it absolutely necessary that we should give them 
this. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that we still 
have soldiers in Germany, and many transactions incident 
to the debt owed by these Governments and other financial 
operations, which we did not have prior to the war. 

Mr, SNELL, Is there anything being paid on the debt into 
the depositaries over there? 

Mr. McFADDEN, I understand from last evening’s paper 
that Great Britain is about to make an arrangement to pay 
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$250,000,000. The debt commission is dealing with that situa- 
tion under authority of Congress. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. KING. Is it not a fact that the letter you are read- 
ing from was written in 1921, and has not this legislation been 
before the House for many months? Is that a recent letter 
that the gentleman frem Pennsylvania has? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It is dated December 28, 1921. 

Mr. KING. We are talking te-day as if we were back in 
1921. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will call the gentleman’s. attention to 
the fact that most of the authority which we have expires 
two years after the termination of the war with Germany has 
been declared officially ended. 

Mr. SNELL. It will run for another year yet? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; but it does not give them sufficient 
authority to designate authorities where they find the Treas- 
ury needs require them at the present time. 

Mr. SNELL. You would naturally expect that two years 
after the war they would get pretty nearly through putting 
our money over there. 

Mr. McFADDEN. One would naturally infer that, but some- 
times it takes longer. 

Mr. SNELL. [f it is absolutely necessary, so far as I am 
concerned, I will not object. 

Mr. McFADDDN. I think it is absolutely necessary that 
they have this authority. 

Mr. SNELL. But I do not like the proposition very well. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I agree with the gentleman to some ex- 
tent there. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Delaware. 

Mr. LAYTON. Is it intended te divert any funds in the 
United States to these ries? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Only as the needs of the Government in 
the settlement of matters pertaining to these countries are in- 
volved. I do not understand that it is the purpose of the 
Treasury to take from this country any funds except what 
may be necessary fer settlement of accounts locally in those 
countries where these depositaries are te be designated and 
where in special cases the funds are not already in hand in 
those countries. 

Mr. JONES, of Texas. Merely as a matter of language in the 
adoption of the amendment you use the word “ institutions” in 
the first part. Should you not. use it also in the latter part? 

Mr. McFADDEN, It might improve the phraseology a little 
bi 


it. 
M r. Speaker, dees the gentleman on the other side desire some 
time? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; I would like to have some time. 

Mr. McCFADDEN. How much time would the gentleman like 
to have? 

Mr. WINGO. Give me five minutes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas. five minutes, and I reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Pennsylvania reserves 
the remainder of his time, and yields five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, this bill is a practical necessity. 
Of course, the committee thought it should be adopted. The 
Government, of course, in handling its funds in foreign coun- 
tries ought, as far as possible, to use American financial insti- 
tutions or their branches. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. KING. What institutions does the gentleman refer to 
'that are permitted to act as depositories under this act? 

Mr. WINGO. Well, it is possible that there would be some in 
South America. One practical illustration comes to my mind. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McF'appENn] will correct 
me if I am in error; it has been quite a time since the hearings 
were had on this bill. One situation that will be covered is. our 
deposits for Panama Canal operations. As I recall now, the 
depository, an American institution, is just now outside the 
zone. As a matter of fact, there is very grave doubt whether 
the Treasury has authority to use that depository as it is being 
‘used at the present time outside the zone. 

Mr. DENISON. I think that authority exists by special act. 

Mr. WINGO, There’is some doubt about it, as to whether 
-or not it goes far enough. The gentleman may be right. The 
‘hearings were so long ago my mind is hazy on the details. 
In the war we did undertake to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to use foreign depositories for disbursements. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WINGO, Yes. 

‘ oe eset That has never been done before in time of peace, 
as it 

Mr. WINGO. I do not think we have ever undertaken to au- 
thorize it down there in time of peace, but it has been done and 
is being done; 

Mr. SNELE, Under this bill could you maintain a depositary 
in any South American country? Is that your idea? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. This is intended to give the Secretary 
of the Treasury the necessary leeway and authority, but I doe 
not think any Secretary of the Treasury would send funds to 
a foreign bank without some necessity for it. But take naval 
stations, for example. This not only covers foreign countries, 
but it covers our insular possessions, our outlying territory. 

Mr. SNELL, What are we doing in Hawaii, for instance? 

Mr. WINGO. I think we are doing it there now without 
authority. This will grant authority where in some instances 
unquestionably it does not now exist, and it will legalize prac- 
tices that have grown up heretofore. For illustration, there 
is very grave doubt in the minds of lawyers whether or not we 
could authorize England, say to-morrow, if she is going to pay 
interest to the United States, to do anything else than actually 
transfer that interest to the United States by a draft or actual 
cash. But if we have a depositary over there for the purpose 
of receiving funds, if this commission desires to designate a 
certain depository to receive them, and it should appear to the 
Secretary to be to the advantage of the United States to receive 
that deposit as designated in a foreign country on account of 
the exchange situation, and if the Seeretary of the Treasury 
should know that if it would be to the imterest of the United 
States to do that, there is nothing wrong in giving him, a high 
official of the United States Government, the head’ of our Treas- 
ury Department, the discretion to do it. That ts why I, for 
one, believe the discretion should be given to the Secretary. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. But that is a very large discretion to be 
lodged in. an official. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, yes; but whether you want to be or not, 
we are part of the world, and our Government has certain 
transactions that must be conducted abroad. If it were nothing 
but the foreign debt that is due to us, if we never had a 
warship in foreign waters or in our insular possessions, there 
might still be occasion to use a foreign depositary. It should 
not be required that they should come to Congress every time 
the Treasury or this foreign refunding commission wants a 
depositary designated. You do not do that in the United 
States. 

Mr, LAYTON. How did we get along during the last 140 


ears? 
" Mr. WINGO. Oh, well, we have gotten along just as we got 
along without railroads and telephones and electric lights and 
automobiles and everything else. We should enable the United 
States Government to empower its own chief financial officer 
in the interest of the United States to use a foreign depositary. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Has the committee any idea of how many 
places would be named as depositories? 

Mr. WINGO. Well, I have an idea that one of them would 
be in Germany. It has been announced that we will keep some 
troops there indefinitely. You would make a depository down 
there in the Canal Zone in the territory just over the line. You 
would legalize a present depository in the Philippine Islands 
and in the Hawaiian Island, and in Alaska. 

Mr. SNELL. You do not think there is any legal authoriza- 
tion for such a depository at the present time? 

Mr. WINGO. There is some dispute about it. 
the impression that you gentlemen have. 

Mr. SNELL. With respect to the foreign debt, what advan- 
tage would it be to us? 

Mr. WINGO. I think the gentleman as a business man can 
conceive of a situation on account of exchange conditions 
where the Treasury of the United States or this debt commis- 
sion might find it to the interest of the United States to let the 
payment be made in the first instance to a depository of the 
United States in London and then send it over here. We might 
get a benefit by it, and I am going to assume that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is not going to take money out of this 
country as a matter of favor, but that he is going to confine it 
to the purposes and’ benefit of the United States. 

Mr. LAYTON. Might we not get a loss? 

The SPEAKED. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, McFADDEN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. A. P. NELSon]. 


At first I had 
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Mr, A. P. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, at the time this bill was 
originally considered and unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency I gathered some data from the 
Treasury Department, and after listening to the discussion 
that has taken place here to-day I think it appropriate to state 
at this time’ the facts therein contained, because I think such 
facts will help to clarify the situation and enable Members to 
understand some of the underlying reasons why this bill ought 
to be passed, 

In the first place the recommendation came from Secretary 
Houston in his report of 1920, in which he yery strongly rec- 
ommended that depositaries of this kind should be designated 
by our Government in order to facilitate the orderly transac- 
tion of our business in foreign countries. 

The same recommendation was again reiterated by the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Treasury, Mr, Mellon, in a written com- 
munication to the chairman of this committee and also to my- 
self. Therefore we have the recommendation of two Seecre- 
taries of the Treasury. who are charged with the responsibility 
of seeing that the business of this Government in foreign coun- 
tries is properly carried on. If I may be permitted, therefore, 
I will quote from the memorandum given to me in May, 1921, 
which is just as apropos to-day as it was then, because there 
has been no change in the conditions so far as the relation- 
ships of our Government in foreign countries are concerned 
except those which had to do strictly with war activities; and 
if you will study the bill and the report upon it you will find 
that Congress should to-day make some deliverance upon this 
subject that will make it proper in every way for the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to designate in foreign countries deposi- 
taries for our consular and diplomatic officers and for our 
Postal Service in foreign countries. In ‘the first place, then, 
let me say that it is not only convenient but practically neces- 
sary that there be Government depositaries in certain foreign 
countries and in the Territories and insular possessions of the 
United States, for the purpose of furnishing United States dis- 
bursing officers with adequate financial facilities, both as to 
disbursements and deposits. Disbursing officers of the Army 
and of the Navy stationed outside the continental limits of 
the United States frequently require supplies of cash for pay 
rolls and other expenditures, and they, as well as officers of 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service, and occasionally of the 
Postal Service, have deposits to make for credit of the Treas- 
urer of the United States. The absence of depositary facili- 
ties from time to time causes great inconvenience, particularly 
to consular officers. I wish the House to note this particularly. 

Second, the only authority existing at the preser* time for 
designation of United States depositaries in foreign countries is 
found in section 8 of the act of September 24, 1917, as amended 
by the act of April 4, 1918, and in section 4 of the act of Sep- 
tember 24, 1918. ‘The authority of the first-named act is lim- 
ited in two respects: First, it authorizes the designation of 
depositaries to provide for current disbursements only; sec- 
ond, the authority is limited to six months after the termina- 
tion of the war between the United States and the Imperial 
German Government, 

Of course, that authority has new terminated. The author- 
ity of the second-named act is also limited, first, to the desig- 
nation of depositaries with which may be deposited all or any 
part of the avails of any foreign credits or foreign currencies, 
and, second, to the period of the war and two years after its 
termination. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. A, P. NELSON. I would like to complete my statement 
first. 

Third, the authority for the designation of depositaries in 
the Territories and insular possessions of the United States 
is found in section 5153 of the Revised Statutes, the act of 
June 6, 1900 (depositaries in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pine Islands), the act of July 1, 1902 (depositaries in Philip- 
pine Islands), and sections 25 and 25a of the Federal reserve 
act. 

The authority granted by section 5153 of the Revised 
Statutes is limited to national banks only. It frequently 
happens that there is no national bank in -the particular 
locality in the territory where a ren is needed. 

It is also possible that there are no erican banks in some 
localities where it is necessary for us to transact foreign 
business. Hence this act is simply to make provision in a 
general way and in a concrete and specific way for the orderly 
transaction of our business in foreign countries. 

The acts of June 6, 1900, and July 1, 1992, cover only Porto 
Rico and the Philippine Islands. 

Section 25 of the Federal reserve act, known as the Edge Act, 
* grants authority to national banking associations to establish 


branches in foreign countries or dependencies or insular pos- 
sessions of the United States, and to act, if required to do so, 
as fiscal agents of the United States. In view of the language 
used elsewhere in the Federal reserve act, authorizing the use 
of the Federal reserve banks as depositaries and as fiscal 
agents of the United States, it is doubtful whether fiscal 
agent authority is authority fer the designation of depesitaries. 
I want you to note this statement. 

Section 25a of the Federal reserve act provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury may use Edge Act corporations 
organized under this section as depositaries in Panama and 
the Panama Canal Zone, or in the Philippine Islands, and other 
insular possessions and dependencies of the United States. 

Fourth, it will be seen, therefore, that the existing authority 
for the designation of depositaries in foreign countries and in 
the Territories and insular possessions of the United States is 
much restricted, and that as to foreign depositaries even the 
existing authority has now expired. The language of the 
joint resolution will take care of the situation, and at the same 
time provide proper safeguards, for it limits the Secretary’s 
authority to such depositaries as may be necessary for the 
transaction of the Government's business. 

Under the language of the joint resolution now before us it 
is not Intended to deposit our home funds in foreign countries. 
The purpose is merely to provide a place where the ordinary 
and necessary Government business in foreign countries may 
be properly taken care of, and not compel the consular or 
diplomatie offices to be without any place properly designated 
by the United States authorities where they may deposit funds 
that are temporarily in their hands or charge, in the legitimate 
transaction of the business of our Government. Hence it 
appears to me that this resolution merely provides the desig- 
nation of depositaries in foreign countries by the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the purpose of facilitating and safeguard- 
ing our governmental business in foreign countries. 

Mr. GRAHAM of [llinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I wonder if the gentleman would 
be willing to accept an amendment placing a limitation of a 
certain number of years on this authority, for instance, two, 
three, or five years, or whatever time may be thought to be 
wise, so that we can try this thing out and not make it un- 
limited ‘authority, but for the present, place a limitation on it, 
and then if it is found that it works satisfactorily we can ex- 
tend it by action of Congress at some future time? Personally 
I am somewhat averse to making this legislation continuing in- 
definitely in the future. Had not we better try it for a number 
of years? » 

Mr. McFADDEN. If the gentleman will yield, I think he 
is magnifying the importance of this, for it is only used in 
mimor transactions. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Wlinois. I do not know whether I am or 
not; nobody knows. Had we not betier limit it; is it not 
safer? 

Mr. KING. ‘They have been doing it for a year and a half. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It may be that they are doing it. 
I am not advised about the situation except as to general legis- 
lation; in matters of this kind I think it is safer to limit it to 


: r The gentleman knows that we are now 
conducting certain governmental business in foreign countries, 
and this is merely to facilitate and improve such business 
transactions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. WatsH). The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has 
Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, this 


is a very ancient and honor- 
able bill, one of the heirlooms from the former administration 
upon which we have spent much time, effort, and thought. The 
recommendations of the former Treasurer, Mr. Houston, no 
longer contain the force and volume which they once contained 


when addressed to Congress. It might be well to suggest for 
the enlightenment of the few that are here this morning that 
this bill is a complement to the Edge Act which was passed by 
this House at the time or a little before this bill came out of 
committee, which was expected to make a great success in 
foreign trade, stabilize exchange, and bring about reconstrue- 
tion. It was not long before they appeared before the com- 
mittee and desired this bill passed. Why? Because they 
want the words “U. S. Depository ” put over the door of the 
banking corporation as a suggestion to the public that it is 
vised as a United States depository, therefore it must be a very 
safe and good banking institution. 

Now, that is one of the purposes of this bill. ‘There is 
nothing reprehensible in it. I am only offering additional 
reasons why the House should pass the bill without much dis- 
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eussion. But I could not let the time go entirely by and be 
consistent without mentioning this fact, and it is only for the 
purpose of assisting the committee and assisting these great 
Edge corporations which would revolutionize the world and put 
us all on our feet that I desire to make remarks. I say let us 
help the Edge banks out; they need assistance. Pass this little 
bill, whieh has been on the calendar for more than a year, and 
help them in that way. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. 
Edge banks? 

Mr. KING. By making them United States depositories. 
They will all put the words up over the doors of the bank, and 
the Government will put its money into these international 
banks. Now, we are being regaled by all sorts of propaganda 
for internationalism, and it is proper to establish these out- 
posts for the benefit of internationalism. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. What bill is it the gentleman wants to get up? 

Mr. KING. I am not asking to get up any bill; I am speak- 
ing in behalf of this bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, the gentleman is speaking in behalf of 
this bill. I misunderstood. 

Mr. KING. The gentleman from Arkansas is very fre- 
quently disturbed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr, 
used? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
minutes. . 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
Maine [Mr. Hersey]. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maine asks 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, there is now pending before 
the Judiciary Committees of both the House and Senate a joint 
resolution introduced in the House by the gentleman from New 
York {[Mr. Lonpon] providing for the recommendation of Con- 
gress to the President of amnesty and pardon for political 
prisoners in the United States (H. J. Res. 60). 

This resolution sets forth that there is grave doubt as to the 
constitutionality of the espionage act and the acts amendatory 
thereof, and recommends to the President of the United States, 
the Attorney General of the United States, and the Secretary 
of War the wisdom of granting immediate pardon and amnesty 
to these prisoners. 

On May 16 last the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon], 
who in Congress is the representative of the Socialist Party, 
addressed the House upon this matter and, among other things, 
he said: 

I want to present to the House, now that you are all singing the 
praises of those who love peace, of those who advocate international 
concord, of those who seek the abolition of war, the question of am- 
nesty for the men who had the courage to speak their true convictions 
about war during the war. 

There are hundreds of them in jail. There are 118 political offend- 
ers of the kind I have described in the Federal jails. There are hun- 
dreds of them in the State prisons, over which Congress has no juris- 
diction. The men on whose behalf I speak have been convicted under 


section 3 of the espionage act. 
* * * * * = + 


The children of some of these prisoners have been for some time 
in Washington. The President has refused to see them. I have a 
sort of suspicion that the President has been advised by his friends 
not to see them. It is very likely that he could not have a sort of 
suspicion that the President has been advised by advisers, the Wall 
Street clique, the open-shop supporters, the enemies of every progres- 
sive thought, see to it that the President should not be influenced by 
the plea of the children, and that the appeal of the victims of the 
espionage law should not reach his heart. 

- 2 . » * ~ * 


It is evident that the interests which surround the President just 
now are too strong for him to consider this proposition. I want the 
Congress to act upon it. 

There has been much propaganda and ridiculous agitation 
in the country over socialistic draft evaders, conscientious ob- 
jectors, and those who opposed the draft during the war in 
favor of the release of all prisoners who were convicted during 
the war of the violation of the espionage act. 

This agitation and propaganda from socialistic bodies and 
cheap newspapers might well be overlooked by this Congress, 
but when statements such as those made by the gentleman 
from New York, on the floor of the House, with such a dis- 
regard of the facts, it is time that his challenge was accepted 
and the real facts put before the people of this Nation. 


In what particular does this assist the 


The time of the gentleman 
Speaker, how much time have I 
The gentleman has used 28 


I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
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The gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon], when he made 
his speech before the House, was perfectly familiar with the 
extended hearings held on this resolution before the two Com- 
mittees on the Judiciary of the House and Senate. He also 
attended those hearings and testified himself, and he knew full 
well that there is no such thing as a “ political prisoner” or 
a “conscientious objector” now among the 118 in prison, for 
whom he recommends a presidential pardon. 

Let me briefly review the facts that have led up to the 
speech of the gentleman from New York. When the armistice 
was declared there were in Federal prisons about 17,000 persons 
convicted under the espionage act and other war statutes. At- 
torney General Gregory issued to all the United States attor- 
neys the following: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICR, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1919. 
CIRCULAR NO, 981. 
To all United States attorneys: 

You are undoubtedly aware of an a 
a “ general ee for all political prisoners.” In the view of this de- 
partment, section 3, title 1, of the espionage act was enacted to pre- 
vent willful obstruction of the prosecution of the war and was not 
directed against individual beliefs and opinions as such, and the de- 
a has sought to conduct its prosecutions on this basis. It there- 
ore peosgnians no such class of persons as “ political offenders,” and 
it is not in favor of any general amnesty. 

Nevertheless it may be that during the war some individuals in 
close cases have been convicted upon inadequate evidence of their will- 
ful intent to interfere with the war program, and others have un- 
doubtedly received sentences unduly severe. 

In the interest of justice these mistakes, if any, should be corrected. 
With this consideration in mind, I some time since directed that my de- 
partment make a study of all cases which have arisen under said sec- 
tion, with a view to presenting to the President for Executive clemency, 
by way of commutation or reduction of sentence, any cases which 
clearly merit such treatment. 

‘In making this study I desire your personal opinion and advice, 
Will you, therefore, immediately send the department a frank and 
informal expression of your views upon the justice of the verdict and 
sentence in each case of conviction under this section where the term 
of the sentence remains unexpired, together with your recommendations, 
if any, concerning commutation, pardon, or reduction of sentence? In 
reviewing the justice of the verdict, you will please apply the test of 
sufficiency of evidence to prove a willful intent and not any such tests 
as the general disloyalty or dangerousness of the defendant. In con- 
nection with your report and recommendations upon each of these 
cases, will you please confer with the trial judge and transmit any 
—_ or recommendations as the trial judge may be willing to 
make 

Also please fill out and return for each such case the attached docket 
entries, one to be made out for each defendant. If more than one 
defendant is involved in a case, and your recommendations are identi- 
cal for all, one docket entry will be sufficient for such case. 

Respectfully, 


tation now current demanding 


T. W. Grecory, Attorney General, 
Attorney General Palmer testified before the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee that he came into office the 5th day of March, 
1919, and found these reports were coming in to the Attorney 
General’s office from the district attorneys, and Senator Srrer- 
LING asked him this question: ‘“‘Did you carry on the policy 
inaugurated by your predecessor?” and he answered: 


Yes ; we continued that, and have continued it up to the present 
time. There have been many cases where applications for pardon in 
due form have been filed. You know, of course, that the Department of 
Justice, acting for the President in the matter—he being the sole 
pardoning power—has framed certain rules and regulations which have 
ong been in force in the Department of Justice. For instance, a 
pardon will not be considered unless an application, either in the form 
prescribed by the regulations or one similar to it, is received. Upon 
the receipt of such an application the regular procedure is to request 
the district attorney and the trial judge for their opinion. The Presi- 
dent does not consider any application for pardon unless either the 
district attorney or the Jeaas makes a favorable recommendation, 
Neither does he consider an application for _ unless innocence 
be alleged as a reason, until the parole period has been reached, that 
is to say, one-third of the sentence. 2 


He further testified: 


Attorney General PALMER. The total number of cases handled by the 
Department of Justice under war-time statutes, as shown 7 the dock- 
ets kept by the department in Washington, based upon the reports 
which I have mentioned, has been 17,900. Of these 2,924 have been 
disposed of otherwise than by convictions. Five thousand seven hun- 
dred and twenty have resulted in convictions and 9,259 are pending. 

As for the details of those cases, the largest number, of course, are 
the cases arising under the selective service act, under sections 5 and 
6, of which 2,144 have been disposed of otherwise than by conviction, 
4,812 have resulted in conviction, and 8,846 are still pending. 


He also said to the committee: 

Now I hand you a statement covering 581 cases of persons convicted 
under the espionage act, giving the name of the defendant, the nature 
of the ease, the date of the sentence, and the judgment ; and where the 
sentence has been commuted or changed, that fact appears under the 
heading, “ Circumstances of execution of sentence.” 

He further testified that 199 of these 581 cases were pardoned 
by President Wilson after the cases had been fully. reviewed. 
by the Department of Justice and the President and a recom- 
mendation for pardon made by Attorney General Palmer, 

Attorney Generai Palmer was a man of great legal ability 
and, I believe, of sterling honesty. I think he fairly and 
courageously performed his duty, and his recommendations for , 
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pardon were made after a full consideration of all the facts; 
and whatever may have been the political faults of ex-Presi- 
dent Wilson, it is well known that in cases for pardon brought 
before him he exercised great kindness of heart and always 
gave the benefit of doubt to the prisoner. 

When President Harding took the oath of office and Attorney 
General Daugherty became a member of the Cabinet, the De- 
partment of Justice, at the request of the American Federation 
of Labor, reviewed all the remaining cases .of persons in prison 
convicted under the espionage act, and recommendations were 
made by the present Attorney Genera) to President Harding, 
and the President reviewed all the evidence in these cases and 
issued many pardons, even for Debs, for it is well understood 
that there has been no man in the White House since Lincoln 
that has been so approachable, has such a large heart for all 
unfortunates, and who has exercised so much kindness and 
mercy in the matter of pardon, as Warren G. Harding. 

The hearings before both Judiciary Committees of 
disclose the fact that there are now in prison, of all these 581 
cases convicted under the espionage ‘act, but 113. These remain 
in prison after their cases have been,fully reviewed by the 
Department ‘of Justice and by two Attorneys General and by. 
two Presidents, and the record shows that these are not politi- 
cal prisoners. They are not convicted for expressing their 
opinions, but they were indicted, tried before juries, convicted, 
and their sentences affirmed by the courts of appeal under set- 
tion 3 of the espionage act, which act reads as follows: 

Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall wilfully or 
convey false reports or false statements with intent to interf: 
the operations or success of the military or naval forces of the United 
States, . promote success of its enemies, and whoever when the 
United States is at war shall willfully eause or attempt to cause in- 
subordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of du the military 
or naval forces of the Untted States, or shall willfully obstruct the 
recrutting or enlistment service of the United ites, to the injury 
of the service of the United 

And so forth. 

Mr. KHARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. Gladly. 

Mr. KEARNS. Would a man or woman be convicted under 
section 3 of that act for criticizing the Government or criticia- 
ing the President for official action? 

Mr. HERSEY. No; and the court has so ruled. 

Mr. KEARNS. Are not many of these prisoners to-day now 
in prison for doing that very thing? 

Mr. HERSEY. Not one of them. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Lenson] approves and 
advocates ‘the picketing of the White House by the children 
of these 113 prisoners, men who have been found by the De- 
partment of Justice and the President of the United States not 
worthy of pardon, and net safe to go at large. I have hitherto 
expressed my opinion of picketing as a disgraceful means, how- 
ever used, to secure legislation. I know of no more disgrace- 
ful, unpatriotic, and unfair method than that now used by 
these elements of discontent to force a pardon for these 
prisoners from the President. 

A morning Washington paper has the following: 

The children’s crusade for amnesty will picket the White House to 
state its case ‘‘on banners carried by the women and children,” it 
Was announced last night by Mrs. Kate Richards O'Hare of St. Louis, 
commander in chief of the crusade. 
tant ae issued a statement in connection with her announce- 

“Over 30 wives and chfldren of the men in prison have been waitin 
week after week in Washington to see the President and tell him why a 
the men should be freed. Their night of petition has been denied. The 
President has turned them away times without any good reason. 
This is an appeal in the name of the American right of free speech 
which so many politicians seem to have forgotten, We do not intend 
to let them forget it. The President’s refusal to see us forees us _ to 
state our case at the White House gates on banners carried by the 
women and children. We will not leave Washington until we have 
succeeded in getting the administration to meet this issue squarely.” 

Socialism, the father of bolshevism, can never ascend to power 
in the United States through the efforts of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LONDON] or the picketing of the White House 
by the children of convicts. It is time that the Members of 
;Congress accept the challenge thrown down by the gentleman 
from New York and in Congress and on every public platform 
and in every place meet the issue squarely of socialism against 
civilization. It is the solemn duty of every true American to 
register on every occasion a protest against these anarchistic 
,methods to destroy the Republic. [Applause.] 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr. Speaker, 51 Members of the House of 
Representatives have signed a petition asking the President to 
grant amnesty to the 118 political offenders to whom the gentle- 
man from Maine {[Mr. Hersey] has referred. I assunre that he 
is not among those who have signed that petition, 


ce Sta 
States, shall be punished— 


T am astonished that a géntleman of his ability should resort 
to the cheap and vulgar method of denouncing the amnesty 
Movement as socialism, Bolshevism, and anarchism, instead of 
employing argument. He read section 3 of the espionage act—a 
French word, hard to pronounce, and representing a system which 
Was perfected by Napoleon. Under this section a jury of busi- 
ness méh, a jury of laymen, were called upon to interpret the 
meaning of a speech, of 4 book, or of a circular. During the 
excitement of war they were called upon to render deliberate 
judgments as to the possible implication of language which they 
frequently did not understand. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. 
man yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. I heard a United States Sen- 
ator in a speech in the Senate the other day say that one man 
was convicted and imprisoned for repeating a speech which he, 
the Senator, had made, and I wish to ask the gentleman from 
New York if he knows whether that man or such a man is 
ae those now in prison and whom he thinks should be par- 

on 

Mr. LONDON. I want to say to the gentleman from North 
Carolina that Jefferson would have been sent to jail; that the 
reading of the Declaration of Independence could have been in- 
terpreted as an act to incite opposition to the draft; that the 
reading of ‘the Bible, the recital of the Ten Commandments 
a have been construed by ignoramuses as opposition to the 

raft. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. If the gentleman will permit, 
I erent that his answer fs not quite satisfactory, or te the 
poin 

Mr. LONDON. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, I do not know 
whether the particular individual to whom the gentleman has 
referred is now in jail, but I do know that among the 113 
political offenders there are men who have been-sentenced to 
20 years’ imprisonment, and that many of them are so firmly 
convinced of the justice of their principles that they refuse to 
sign a petition for clemency. They say that they have com- 
mitted no crime, that they have no hatred in their hearts, that 
they were advocates of international peace, and that they 
would rather rot in jail than petition for mercy and be for- 
given the commission of a crime which they have not com- 
mitted. I think men who are capable of such martyrdom de- 
serve respect, deserve that their cases be analyzed and studied. 
Every man owes it to himself to search his own soul and find 
whether he did hjs full duty during the great crisis that con- 
fronted mankind during the war. The men convicted under 
section 83 and now in jail are politital offenders. 

The SPEAKDR pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania yield me two or three minutes more? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes more 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr, LONDON. Mr. Speaker, during the hearings I defined a 
political offender as one who had come in conflict with war- 
time laws by reason of his sincere advocacy of a religious doc- 
trine, of a political philosophy, or of an economic theory. All 
of the 118 cases are covered by my definition of a political 
prisoner. 

Where does the gentleman find the authority for the state- 
ment that these men are not political offenders? He admits 
that they have been convicted under section 3 of the espionage 
act, and section 3 is the elastic, the gutta-percha section of that 
act, which permitted the conviction of any man who happened 
to be in the minority during the war. 

Mr. Speaker, it requires courage in ordinary times to be in a 
minority, but when the world is mad with the fury of war, the 
man who has the courage to proclaim a principle which is true 
for all time is the first victim of the mob. The patriotic fervor 
during the war was such that it was utterly impossible for any 
judge or jury to do justice in the ordinary sense of the word. 
I am a pacifist at heart. I detest war, but many a time during 
the war I found rising within me hatreds such as I thought 
myself incapable of. I can see how the average juror would 
find it practically impossible to give a square deal to a man who 
was charged with having made a strong, radical statement 
which appeared to him, the juror, as opposition to the Govern- 
ment and as endangering the country. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON, Yes. . 

Mr. HUSTED. Did not these men who were convicted advo- 
cate opposition to the execution of the Federal statutes? 

Mr. LONDON, No; let me tell the gentleman what happened, 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has again expired. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield 
me three minutes? 

Mr. McFADDEN., I yield three minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. LONDON. These men, most of them, were men who 
were advocating certain unpopular doctrines prior to the war. 

Mr. HUSTED. Was it not more a question of opposition to 
the execution of the laws than the declaration of any particu- 
lar doctrine or opinion which they may have held which led to 
their conviction? 

Mr. LONDON. Some of them persisted in advocating their 
doctrines in spite of the fact that we had a war. Gentlemen 
should not forget that even in this Congress the war was not 
taken seriously until the beginning of 1918. I recall that in 
this very Congress a conservative Member made a motion that 
the enlisted men should not be called upon to serve abroad 
until an opportunity was given to them to volunteer. It was 
in effect a motion that they should not be sent abroad except 
when they volunteered, and this fool motion received 115 or 
117 votes in the House. Such was the sentiment in the House. 
Resolutions were introduced in the House that men of German 
birth should not be called upon to serve. All sorts of similar 
resolutions were introduced in the House and in the Senate. 
A speech delivered along these lines outside of Congress would 
have exposed the man who delivered it to conviction and im- 
prisonment under the Federal statutes. 

These men are the victims of a war psychology, of war 
insanity. Let us admit that we are not. normal in war times, 
and we are not. Every civilized government admits it. After 
war amnesties are granted. Take, for instance, the French 
commune, The French communards organized a revolution 
against their Government while Paris was surrounded by the 
enemy. The uprising was suppressed with brutality. But as 
soon as the Republic of France began to feel that it was out of 
danger amnesty was granted by the Government. Amnesty 
was granted after the Civil War here by our Government, The 
first act of amnesty by the American Government took place 
after the whisky insurrection. After every political upheaval 
civilized governments grant amnesty. Such has been the course 
of every European Government since the last war. 

Under leave granted to extend my remarks, and as a reply 
to the statement ma by the gentleman from Maine that all 
the cases involving c victions under the espionage act have 
been thoroughly exami. _! by the previous and by the present 
Attorneys General, I s wit the following extracts from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, dated January 25, 1922, page 1671: 

‘ PROSECUTIONS UNDER ESPIONAGE AND OTHER WAR ACTS. 

Mr. Boran. Mr. President, I have here a resolution of inquiry 
directed to the Attorney General which I desire to submit and for the 
immediate consideration of which I ask unanimous consent. The in- 
formation called for by the resolution, I think, will not require an 
extra effort upon the part of the Department of Justice, for, as 
understand, the information is already available. 

Mr. Curtis. I ask that. the resotation may be read before unani- 
mous consent is given for its consideration. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resolution submit- 
ted by the Senator from Idaho for the information of the Senate. 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 226), as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he is hereby, directed 
to furnish the Senate with the following information in regard to per- 
sons prosecuted by the Government under the espionage act or for con- 
spiracy to violate war laws, where such sons are either in prison 
or on re or whose cases are still in the courts, either untried or 
on appeal: ® 

“1. The names and home addresses of each of the defendants. 

“2. The statutes under which each indictment was brought, with 
ornate of the offense charged. 

“3. The date and place of each conviction wherever trials were had. 
“4. The sentence, showing the time of expiration. 

“5. The appeals taken, if any, and the result thereof. 

“6. Action taken by the Executive in commuting sentences and by 
the pardon board in paroling defendants, or any review of the case 
resulting in unfavorable recommendations for commutation or parole.” 


The Vice PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate consider- 
ation of the resolution? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not know that I understand the first part of the 
resolution. I inquire does it relate to those persons who are at present 
confined under sentence? 

Mr. Boran. Yes. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to. 


And from the CoNeREssIoNAL Recorp, dated February 3, 1922, 
page 2091: 


PROSECUTIONS UNDER ESPIONAGE AND OTHBR WAR ACTS. 


The President pro tempore laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Attorney General in response: to Senate Resolution 226, direct- 
ing the Attorney General to inform the Senate relative to prosecutions 
under the espionage Jaw or for conspiracy to violate war laws, agreed 
to January 25, 1922, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BoraH subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask the indulgence 
of the Senate for but a moment with reference to a letter which has 
just come to the Senate from the Attorney General. A few days ago 
I submitted a resolution asking for certain information with reference 
to the conviction of persons under the espionage act, with reference to 
those who are charged with crime and not yet tried, and so forth. The 
Attorney General in his letter says: 


‘sion of 


“In reply I beg to advise you that the department is not in ses- 

all of the information requested, nor is it mee obtainable. In 
fact, it is doubtful whether in some respects the information can be 
obtained at all. Certainly it will be necessary to circularize the Unit 
States attorneys throughout the country, and even that, in al 
bility, will be insufficient.” 

The Attorney General closes by saying: 

“ The Soper tment will further consider these questions and an effort 
will be made to comply with the uest of the Senate as fully as prac- 
ticable and consistent with the public interest, but a considerable ee 
is inevitable, and I may say its cost at this time to the department wi 
be a substantial item.” 

I had understood, Mr. President, when I introduced the resolution 
that this information was now in the hands of the Attorney General. 
I had that information from such a source that I thought it was 
reliable. I only wish to say that I have no desire to impose upon the 
Attorney General work which will lead to the expenditure of a large 
amount of money. I do not see how obtaining the information asked 
for in the resolution would lead to such an expenditure, and I do not 
desire that, but I should like to have such information as the Pstorney 
General now has in his possession, which can be sent to the Senate, 
am sure, without any considerable cost, or, indeed, at practically none 
at all. I feel that if all of the information which {s now in the posses- 
sion of the Attorney General or the Department of Justice is sent to the 
Senate it will be a practical compliance with this resolution. 


The information subsequently furnished—Senate Document 
No. 159, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session—by the Attorney 
General reads like a catalogue, and fails to furnish the real 
information which would enable the reader to determine the 
merits of these cases. 

The real question in all these cases is not whether the de 
fendants were convicted under section 8 of the espionage act, 
but what were the acts charged against them, what did they 
say, what did they write, what did they do, what facts were 
proven against them? 

A careful reading of the hearings had on Senate Joint Reso- 


proba- 


| lution 171, Sixty-sixth Congress, third session, and on House 


Joint Resolution 60, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, be- 
fore the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives will bring the reader to the inescapable conclusion that the 
victims of the espionage act now in prison or under indictment 
should be immediately relieved of all penalties and restored to 
full civic rights. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has again expired. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Senate joint 
resolution be read for amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman desire to 
offer an amendment? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Line 8, after the word “ prescribe,” I de- 
sire to offer this as a committee amendment: “Provided, That 
in designating such depositories American financial institutions 
shall be given preference wherever, in the judgment of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, such institution is safe and able to 
render the service required.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend Senate joint resolution, on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“ prescribe,” by striking out the period, insert a colon, and adding: 
“Provided, That in designating such depositaries American financial 
institutions shall be given preference wherever, in the judgment of the 


Secretary of the Treasury, such institution is safe and able to render 
the service required.” 


The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The Senate joint resolution as amended was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. McFapprn, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the Senate joint resolution was passed was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that House Joint Reso- 
lution 94 be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


Is there objection? 


The Clerk will report the 


AMENDING FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take up Senate bill 
83 


1. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania calls up the bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (8S. 831) to amend the proviso in peragpaph 10 of section 9 of 
the Federal reserve act amended by the act of June 21, 1917, amend- 
ing the Federal reserve act. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the eee in paragraph 10 of section 9 of 
the Federal reserve act amended by the act of June 21, 1917, amending 
the Federal reserve aci, be amended as follows: 

Strike out all after the word “than” in the sixth line of said pro- 
viso and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
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“That which could be borrowed lawfully from such State bank or 

trust company =o 2 s re banking association,” so that said 

read as follows: 

Dre aed. Kowever, That no Federal reserve bank shall be permitted 
to discount for any State bank or trust company notes, drafts, or bills 
of exchange of any one borrower who is liable for borrowed money to 
such State bank or trust compere in an amount greater than that 
which could be borrowed lawfally from such State bank or trust com- 
pany were it a national banking association,” ’ 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this is an amendment to 
paragraph 10 of section 9 of the Federal reserve act as amended 
by the act of June 27, 1917, the purpose of which is to place 
the State banks and trust companies who are members of the 
Federal reserye system on the same basis that national banks 
who are members of the Federal reserve system are. The state- 
ments in the report are very Tucid, and with the permission 
of the House I think I shall read this, as it contains a complete 
explanation of what we are proposing to do. 

As the law now is, if the regular line of credit of the borrower from 
a member State bank is not more than the 10 per cent limit, as fixed 
by section 9 of the Federal reserve act, Federal reserve banks may 
rediscount for State member banks to the same extent that they may 
for national banks. If, however, the regular line of credit of the bor- 
rower from a member State bank is more than that 10 per cent limit, 
then the Federal reserve bank can not rediscount any of that regular 
line of credit. 

The Federal Reserve Board is in favor ef this bill, and a portion of 
the communication signed by Governor Harding, which explains its 
provisions, is as follows: 

“ Section 13 of the Federal reserve act authorizes a Federal reserve 
bank to rediscount for any member bank, whether a national bank or a 
State member bank, the notes, drafts, and bills of any one borrower up 
to but not in excess of 10 per cent of the member bank’s capital and 
surplus, and provides that this 10 per cent limitation shall not apply to 
the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith against actually 
existing values. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to know where this proviso that 
is sought to be amended is found in the act of June 27, 1917? 
That is an amendment to section 19 of the Federal reserve act. 
Now, I have examined the act of June 21, 1917, and I do not 
find in paragraph 10 such language. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say the gentleman raised that ques- 
tion a while ago, and I am having it looked up at this time. It 
may be a typographical error in printing. Before we get 
through the consideration of this bill I shall be able to answer 
the gentleman fully on that point. I hope the gentleman will 
wait till then. I want to answer correctly. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do. 

Mr. GARNER. Is this proposed law intended to remove an 
inequality existing at the present time between national banks 
and State banks as to their 

Mr. McFADDEN. It is. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the inequality exist in favor of the 
national banks or the State banks? 

Mr. McFADDEN,. In favor of the national banks. 

Mr. GARNER. This is to put the State banks on an equality 
with the national banks in borrowing power from the Federal 
reserve system? 

Mr. McFADDEN. When members of the Federal reserve 
system. And I will say to the gentleman that this benefits 
more particularly the little banks to the west and southwest, 
and it is a very desirable amendment. 

Mr. GARNER. It ought to have been in the original law. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I agree with the gentleman in regard to 
that, but there are a great many things that should have 
been in the original law that were not in. 

Mr. GARNER. But the original law is the best ever framed 
in this country; give it credit for that. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I deny that there is any dis- 
crimination in the original law, but by subsequent acts of Con- 
gress over my protest. The original law put both on an 
equality. : 

Mr. GARNER. There seems to be a difference of opinion 
between two very distinguished gentlemen. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from Pennsylvania will not 
say there is a discrimination in the original law because I 
think that was covered by section 5200, but it was by an error, 
not by the Banking and Currency Committee, but in a revenue 
act coming from the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. GARNER. I am glad to have the certificate of the 
gentleman from Arkansas that the original act did not dis- 
criminate against State banks, because it ought not to dis- 
criminate. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is quite correct. The 
gentleman from Arkansas was present when the Federal re- 
serve act was formulated, and I know that he has always 
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been a friend interested in the rural communities and would 
see that they were properly provided for. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. WINGO. There should not be an impression that any- 
body attempted deliberately to discriminate. Here is where 
the trouble came in: The rights of State banks as member banks 
were fixed by the original Federal reserve act. Subsequently 
certain changes were made by war-time revenue laws. The first 
change was we undertook to change the 10 per cent rule. Then 
subsequently that particular act was amended by an amendment 
to the Federal reserve act that met an erroneous ruling of 
the Federal Reserve Board. And in the amendatory act you 
a to take care of the State banks, as I contended at the 

ime. 

This bill confesses my contention by giving the State bank 
members equal rights, 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will read: 

The prereaete of section 5200 of the Revised Statutes authorize a 
national bank, subject to the conditions and limitations therein pre- 
scribed, to make loans to a single borrower in excess of 10 per cent of 
the bank’s capital and surplus by discounting certain kinds of paper 
therein described, including notes secured by shipping documents, ware- 
house receipts, and other such documents conveying or securing title 
covering readily marketable nonperishable staples, including live stock, 
and notes secured by bonds or notes of the United States issued since 
April 24, 1917, or certificates of indebtedness of the United States. 
Consequently a national bank may have outstanding loans to a cus- 
tomer, represented by notes of the kinds just described, in excess of 10 . 
per cent of its capital and surplus, and the Federal reserve bank may, 
nevertheless, under the provisions of section 13, rediscount for that na- 
tional bank the paper of that customer up to 10 per cent of the national 
bank’s capital and surplus, provided, of course, the paper is eligible. 
On the other hand, if a State member bank with the same capital and 
surplus has made loans to one of its customers in the same amounts and 
of the same character, the Federal reserve bank is prohibited under the 
terms of section 9 from rediscounting for that State member bank any 
of that customer’s paper. 

That is the situation we are trying to correct here, so that 
the State banks and trust companies.will have the same advan- 
tages when they are members of the Federal reserve system 
that the national banks have now. ? 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. I have not looked up the act of June 21, 1917. 
Evidently there is an error, because the history of this is that 
the amendment to the Federal Reserve Board act was to meet 
the warehouse paper ruling of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think the gentleman is correct. I have 
not a copy of that amendment before me. 

Mr. WINGO. That was subsequent to 1917. The first change 
made there was made in a war-time revenue bill which under- 
took to loosen up section 5200. And in that amendment the 
trouble has come, After that there *was an amendment to the 
Federal reserve act to cover the warehouse situation and meet 
the decisions of the board on that, and so I think really the 
draftsmen of this bill had in mind that last act, because that 
was the last law on the subject, which wiped out and made the 
change that was made in the revenue act. I think that is evi- 
dently where the gentleman will find it. If he will get the date 
of the last act, the one covering the warehouse situation, he 
will find it is there. 

Mr. McFADDEN, Answering the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WAtsH], I will now say that the 
amendment that I will offer at the proper time to correct the 
situation which he raises is on page 1, line 4, after the word 
“by,” by inserting the words “ section 3 of.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MCFappgEN: Page 1, line 4, after the word 
“by,” insert the words “ section 3 of.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. WatsH).- The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair’s attention has been 
directed to the fact that in volume 40 of the statutes the word 
“than” occurs in the fifth line, while the bill refers to the sixth 
line. 

Mr. McFADDEN, Mr, Speaker, I move to strike out in line 
6 of the bill the word “ sixth ” and insert “ fifth.” 

Mr. WINGO. We have not yet reached the amendment stage. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. 
nized for debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania finished debate and sent an amendment to the desk. The 
Clerk will report the amendment, 


I thought that gentlemen were to be recog: 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment, offered by Mr. McFappen: Page 1, line 6, strike out the 
word “ sixtl and insert in lieu thereof the word “ fifth. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that this 
is a House Calendar bill, and, of course, under the rules an 
amendment may be debated for an hour. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappren) concluded his explanation of the 
bill and submitted an amendment. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I de not wish to take time away from the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrneo]. Can he utilize the 
time under the amendment? 

Mr. WINGO. I am going to exercise all the ingenuity I can 
under the rules to find time, in view of the situation. The gen- 
tleman not less than 30 minutes ago stated that we could have 
time under general debate. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I was suggesting that it come up at the 
proper time, but the Speaker put the motion. It was not my 
intention to deprive the gentleman of time. The Rzcorp will 
show that I offered that in proper language. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania yield time to the gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. McFADDEN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. WINGO. I think the gentleman had better explain his 
amendment first and I will try to get recognition in my own 
right. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The amendment does not need much ex- 
planation. It corrects a mere oversight in the drafting of the 
bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Where does the change come in? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The last amendment comes in on line 6. 
After the word “ the,” strike out the word “sixth” and insert 
the word “ fifth.” 

Mr. WINGO. That is on the first page of the bill? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Can the gentleman tell me the correct date of 
the act he is amending? 

Mr. McFADDEN. June 21, 1917. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will call attention to the fact that as 


printed in this volume it says when this amendment is adopted 
it will be to strike out all the rest of line 5, and that will only 


take it down to “such State bank or,” and leaves the words 
“trust company” in line 6 in there, and it is not intended to 
strike out “ State bank or trust company.” You are going to 
strike out “ sixth ” and insert “ fifth” and the balance of line 5 
and the first two words in line 6. I do not know why they 
mixed it up that way. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I suggest that the gentleman prepare a 
proper amendment and offer it. 

Mr. WINGO, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. I think the gentleman is satisfied that the act 
of June 21, 1917, is not the last act that was passed? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Offhand, I presume the gentleman is cor- 
rect. I have not a copy of the law here. 

Mr. WINGO. I may be in error in my recital of the fact, 
but I think the gentleman’s memory will bear me out that that 
is true. Of course, years pass very quickly—and I notice in 
the report you quote some one—I do not know whether it is the 
Federal Reserve Board or the attorney for the board. My rec- 
ollection is you settled the warehouse proposition by the ware- 
house act two or three years ago. 

Mr. McFADDEN. It is my impression that it was that long 
ago. 

Mr. WINGO. And as I recall, that covers section 5200 as 
amended. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Evidently in considering this bill, which 
was a bill that was drafted in the Senate, the committee have 
assumed that this portion of the bill which referred to the part 
of the law which was being amended was properly drawn and 
did not consider it carefully, but did consider the main facts 
in the amendment to the bill. 

Mr. WINGO. I have an idea that the Senate took what 
was sent down to them from the Treasury. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I can not say as to that, but evidently 
some one who was not familiar with the law drafted the pre- 
aible, 

Mr. WINGO. I never looked into anything regarding it be- 
fore except the subject matter, and I have not undertaken to 
verify that date, but I fear it is an error. 

Mr, STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I think this is probably the last inter- 
ference with this particular part of the section, The act 


which broadened the loans on warehouse products was passed 
in 1919, according to my recollection, but it did not change the 
provision of law relative to rediscounts that could be allowed 

to member banks that were not national banks, I do not think 
it dealt with that particular section at all, so that I think this 
section stands now as it is in the law. But I think 3 cm get 
it quickly and verify my impression. 

Mr. WINGO. The reason for bringing this up was that ‘the 
loosening up of section 5200 took place subsequent to the en- 
actment of the Federal reserve act. The language that was 
used in the amendatory act applied only to national banks. 
As I recall, there have been two acts that affected this. One 
was in one of the war revenue acts and the other was the 
warehouse paper amendment. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think the original one was to permit 
loans to be made on Government bonds or securities; which 
was necessary to permit the financing of governmental loans. 
The other was what the gentleman just referred to, the ware- 
house act, which was passed in 1919. 

Mr. WINGO. Section 5200 originally applied to national 
banks only. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. And at the time the Federal reserve act was 
enacted there was embodied in the State bank member pro- 
vision an exact copy of the restriction in section 5200 as it 
then applied to national banks. 

Mr. McFADDEN, Yes; to make it applicable to State banks. 

Mr. WINGO. I say the restriction in the Federal reserve 
act was an exact copy of the restriction placed on national 
banks. Then the amendment to section 5200, which applied 
strictly to national banks, did not carry with it a provision 
taking care of State bank members. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is what is proposed to be covered 
by this amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. The last amendment to the State bank mem- 
ber provision to the Federal reserve act was passed in 1917; 
and that is probably the reason why the draftsman used this 
reference instead of referring to later bills. 

Mr. McFADDEN. In the interval we can look that matter 
up as regards this correction. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, while the gentlemen are doing 
that I will speak in oppesition to the amendment, purely in a 
pro forma manner, to fill in the time, as there are some things 
I wish to discuss anyway. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas is recognized 
for an hour. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. STEVENSON] says he will get it straight, and he al- 
ways gets straight every legal proposition that he goes after. In 
the meantime I want to submit a few rambling remarks while 
the legal gentlemen are getting after that matter with reference 
to this amendment 

This bill has been pending on the calendar nearly a year. 
It should have been passed last Congress, The only thing that 
prevented its passage then was a mistaken movement that was 
on foot to drive State banks out of business. Those who are 
responsible for the administration of the banking and currency 
laws under this administration are a part and parcel of that 
movement. It has been thought that for 50 years Congress 
had acted upon the assumption that a national bank was not 
authorized to have branches. Members who were present will 
remember that time and time and time again bill have been 
called up on this floor to authorize the national banks to have 
branches, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], I think 
it was, always opposed throwing the bars down entirely, but 
did agree upon a compromise that he and I worked out by, 
which a bill at one time was passed through the House the 
effeet of which was to have permitted branch banks in the city 
of Chicago and the city of New York to meet peculiar situations 
that prevailed there. But nobody had ever suggested until this 
administration took charge that national banks could establish 
a national branch banking system in the United States. This 
administration recognized that that was the law, because the 
present Comptroller of the Currency at one time raised the 
question before the Committee on Banking and Currency, and 
when he found out that there would be a very strong and 
strenuous resistance to his efforts to turn the American banking 
system into the British and Canadian branch banking system 
he then commenced studying the statutes, and if the current 
rumor among the members of the committee is true he has 
either rendered a deeision or is going to. I noticed a statement 
in a St. Louis paper the other day to the effect that he had done 
so, holding that the United States national banks could haye 
such branches, 
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There is no authority for such a ruling. It is contrary to his 
own interpretation of the law when he appeared before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. It is contrary to the 
philosophy of the American banking system, and it has back of 
it and is only a part, Mr. Speaker, of this movement, which is 
well organized, to absolutely destroy the State banking system 
in the United States. 

Now, why do they oppose little State banks, Mr. Speaker? 
Their first excuse was that the small State banks could not 
come into the Federal reserve system. Under the present ad- 
ministration and under the former administration of the Fed- 
eral reserve system especially, the small country banks were 
prevented from coming under the system. One bar was a dis- 
crimination that was sought to have been removed by this act 
and which should have been removed a year ago. But what was 
the real objection of these gentlemen? They~say these little 
country banks are really not banks. They have about the same 
respect for the little country banks—these little $10,000, $15,000, 
and $20,000 banks, these incorporated State banks—that John 
Wanamaker has for a little grocery store in a country town. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman apparently does not know 
John Wanamaker. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, John Wanamaker, the great 
merchant of Philadelphia, does not think that these little gro- 
cerymen in the country towns are merchants. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I said before, the gentleman from 
Arkansas apparently is not acquainted with John Wanamaker. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman says I am not acquainted with 
John Wanamaker. Perhaps I am not fair to John, I use him 
simply as typical of a class. In other words, to change my 
expression, I will say that these great city banks have the same 
feeling toward this country bank that the great department 
store in the city has toward the little shop in the country town. 
They do not call’ them merchants at all. Oh, no, they just 
think they are little warts on the commercial body. Why, 
gentlemen, they absolutely argue that if you will abolish these 
little country banks and adopt the English banking system and 
the Canadian system of branch banks, and let the strong bank 
in Chicago, for instance, put a little branch in the little coun- 
try town in Illinois, where there are two or three thousand 
people, it will give that little community all the banking re- 
sources of that big bank up at Chicago. Well, recently, when 
one of the proponents of this branch banking system was 
before the Committee on Banking and Currency I challenged 
that theory and pointed to the fact that in principle the branch 
banking system had been tried in the South and West and had 
been found a failure, and I referred to the so-called chain bank- 
ing system, by which one man or group of men would control 
different banks by owning a majority of the stock. I have no 
criticism of the men who are running those banks. I have in 
mind one man who is one of the closest friends I have. There 
is nothing to prevent him from doing it except the wishes of 
the community in which his branch bank is located, because 
that is all it is. He incorporates it, and he and the stock- 
holders of his large bank own all of the stock, and they dominate 
and control it. What happens? They say to that little bank 
down there which they dominate and control, ‘‘ Here, you do not 
need all this cash. Send it on up to our parent bank. You have 
behind you all the resources of our large bank, and if you get 
inta trouble we will come to your rescue.” 

The reason why he goes out and controls that little bank is 
not because he wants to be a Santa Claus to that community 
and give it something, but because he wants to suck the funds 
from that community to swell the deposits of his main insti- 
tution in the city. That is the reason why he does it. I do 
not blame him, because he is but exercising his right to follow 
his selfish desire to reach out and get all the business he can 
honestly and fairly. 

Neav, how has that been broken up? In a good many places 
it has been broken up, and I have helped to do it, and I will 
tell you how it has been done. In the first place, the city 
bank organizes a little local bank, which is really nothing 
more than a branch of the larger bank, by getting the business 
men and prominent farmers in the community to take small 
amounts of stock. They say, “ Now, here, you have no bank 
here, or if you have one it is not very strong, and we would 
like to have in this town a branch of our big bank, and we 
would like to help you people. You have not the banking 
accommodations that you ought to have, and we are not per- 
mitted to give you a branch, but we are going to organize a 
little separate corporation, and we will put up the majority 
of the capital, and we want you to take $100 or $500 worth,” 
and they get the most influential gentlemen in thé community 
to take a little stock. I knew of one young man who was very 
popular in the community who possessed considerable influence, 


but who was something of a spendthrift, and he told them, “I 
have not got the money.” They said, “ We will lend you the 
money on your stock,” so they lent him the money, and they 
controlled that little local institution, owning 51 per cent of 
the stock. Finally the men of that community woke up to the 
fact that all of their funds were just automatically drawn out, 
and that they were nothing but a feeder to the larger bank. 
Finally they got together and served notice upon the man 
who had sent his own cashier down there, who didenot even 
give them a local cashier, which they do sometimes. They 
served notice on him, “ You will either sell this stock of this 
bank to us, so that we can control it legally and be free to 
make any correspondent arrangement that we want to make, 
or we will organize another bank in competition with your 
bank, and you know the community is not large enough to sup- 
port two banks,” and by doing that they were able to freeze 
out the city bank and set up a little banking institution of 
their own in that town. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Asa matter of fact, under the present system .- 
of banking, under which, about all the banks with which I am 
acquainted must retain a certain amount on deposit, every bank 
must have a preferred depositary where it can send its funds 
out of the community in order to be able to put that money out 
at interest, so as to pay for keeping this reserve on deposit. Is 
not that the effect of it? 

Mr. WINGO. No; that is not necessarily the effect of it. I 
do not think it is absolutely necessary for them to have an out- 
side depositary to the extent that some of them do. But here 
is the trouble with these banks that undertake indirectly to have 
branches. Instead of requiring the little local institution or 
branch to keep on deposit with them only sufficient funds to 
meet their exchange and other requirements, they compel them 
to keep in the parent bank all their funds that are not abso- 
lutely necessary for till money, and they restrict them in the 
extension of credits to local people to a greater extent than they 
would if that little institution was purely a local institution 
owned and operated by the local people. In other words, the 
point I want to make is this: That human nature is naturally 
selfish; that these people who go and organize these little 
banks—which are nothing but branch banks, in fact, although 
they have separate organizations—do not organize them for 
altruistic purposes. They do it for profit, and their profit re- 
quires that they suck away and absorb all the local funds they 
can and take them to the parent institution. 

Now, that is the prime evil of the branch banking system. 
Oh, I know those who are responsible in this administration are 
very much enamored with a lot of ghese English ideas. Re- 
cently I talked with an English banker and he said he wished 
that it were possible for them to set up an independent banking 
system in England and Canada like they have in the United 
States instead of the English banking system. 

If the gentlemen back of this propaganda at this time—if 
they have their way they will destroy every country bank 
in this United States, and they are making their first start with 
the State banks. The first movement in their plan, frankly 
admitted, is that they come in and get you tg grant to national 
banks a perpetual charter. They did it under the specious plea 
that some of the States have made the mistake of granting a 
perpetual charter to State institutions. Then they came in and 
got you to authorize national banks, demand deposit commer- 
cial banks, to act in a fiduciary capacity, a thing absurd on its 
face. It is an act that no man can defend who knows the 
A B C of the philosophy and safety of demand deposit banks. 
They put over those two things. 

Now, this bill pending here is worth something. They can not 
deny this. It has been held up for over a year, and I venture the 
assertion that it may be some time yet before this little sop— 
this little fairness, this little justice to State banks—becomes a 
law. In one breath they complain that the State banks do not 
come into the Federal reserve system, and in the next breath 
they admit their real desire is to destroy the State bank system 
and turn our national banking system into a branch banking 
system. 

I wish the gentlemen on the floor could wake up to what they 
are up to, but unfortunately the State bankers are not alive to 
it themselves. They do not Know; they have not talked to 
some of these gentlemen as I have, but if these State bankers do 
not wake up and bring it to the attention of their Congressmen 
and Senators they will find that little by little they will be put 
out of business. 

The specious plea that will be used until they get momentum 
enough to make the movement irresistible, is that they have 
got to do it to meet the competition of the State banks. If the 
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comptroller is going to do what is stated in the papers that he 
is going to do—permit by direction or indirection national 
banks to have branch banks—you will see im every State and 
county in this land a repetition of what you see on the 

of Washington to-day. Go along here and you will find little 
community banks in the outskirts or the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, changing their names in some instances, and in 
other instances advertising on their windows that the ‘stock- 
holders of a certain bank, naming a big bank in the city, con- 
trol the stock im ‘this bank; they are absorbing the deposits of 
the little suburban merchant ‘that is putting his deposit there 
each day. It simply means that the large central bank is using 
these little deposits, not for the pretended convenience of the 
suburban community and of the country town, but as an out- 
post to such from the local community and the country the 
business and the credit of their surplus funds, which might be 
used to build up and for the interest of that outlying town or 
community. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not own any stock in any bank on earth. 
I have no selfish motive. I.at first was deceived and thought 
- it was the beginning of a competition between the banks, but 
I have documentary evidence, I have speeches made, which 
show a conviction on their part that it is for the public welfare 
to drive the State banks out of existence, especially the small 
State banks and the small national banks, 

Under this perpetual charter act that you passed the other 
day, which is now in conference, the only difference between 
the House conferees and the Senate is that the House says 
perpetual, and the Senate says 99 years; then, whenever you 
have a Comptroller of the Currency who believes in the vicious 
branch-bank system that I have just described, and one of these 
small outlying banks which has a 20-year charter about to ex- 
pire under existing law, applies for a 20-year renewal or a per- 
petual charter, more and more you will find the Comptroller of 
the Currency saying, “No; your community does not need ft, 
because right across the street the First National Bank of St. 
Louis, or Chicago or New York, or the nearest big city, has a 
branch and is capable of rendering greater service to the com- 
munity than your organization is capable of rendering, and I 
will not renew your charter.” As one man stated to me, it 
might take 20 years to make the reform, but sooner or later, he 
said, we will have nothing but branch banks in these small 
towns and suburban communities. 

He says it will give more stability to the banking of the 
country. Oh, it will give stability, but there is a question about 
that, for it has just one fault that will make it unstable, and his- 
tory shows it. You let a run start on one of those branch banks, 
you let the people of that community find out what may be the 
fact, that that branch bank ‘has been run crookedly, and it will 
put a fear in the heart of every depositor in every other branch 
of that parent bank, and really produce more danger and bring 
about less guaranty of stability than your present independent 
banking system. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not any better banking institution on 
earth than the little local bank, whose stock is owned by and 
whose directors number among them the local merchants, the 
local doctors, the local lawyers, the local farmers. They know 
the needs of the community. Their selfish interests are inter- 
woven with the selfish interests of every class of that country 
town and the surrounding territory. That little local bank in 
a town in the South and West of under 10,000 people has 
personal touch with the farmers of the territory, it has sym- 
pathy with the needs of those farmers, and will do its utmost 
within the law and within the bounds of sane banking to meet 
the needs of the people of that particular community. But, 
Mr. Speaker, a carpet-bag cashier presiding over ‘a little branch 
bank, coming from the city in which the parent ‘bank is located, 
will have an amused contempt, an impatient intolerance with 
what he regards as the provincial social customs and activities 
of the little community to which he is sent, and the man who 
comes to him will have to depend upon the cold question of 
banking profits, because never will the heart of that carpet-bag 
cashier be moved with a feeling of intelligent, comprehensive 
‘appreciation of his neighbors’ needs, but he will regard as an 
unfortunate the man with whom he deals in a cold-blooded 
business way, and will demand a pound of flesh in every in- 
stance, thinking only of profit and never of the community. 
That is the failing of this threatened branch-banking system 
which men want to fasten on the United States. 

These men ask, “ You will admit that this little bank with a 
capital of $10,000 is a joke as a bank?” But I will not, Mr. 
Speaker. All over the wheat belt and the cotton belt you will 
find village banks with a capital of only $10,000 or $15,000. 
That is all they need. There may be only one or two stores in 
that village. It is a trading point, a shipping point for the 
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farmers, nothing but a little local money till and an exchange 
instrument, and they do not need more capital to meet their 
little local needs than that. It would be meckery to put down 
there a bank of large capital, just as it would be a mockery to 
put a big 10-story office building in that sort of a village. I 

y that they are a joke as a bank. I say that they are the 
backbone of the American banking system. 

You say that you want to get these larger State banks into the 
Federal reserve system. I will tell you how to do it. It was 
never contemplated by the original framers of the Federal 
reserve act; there is not a line in the original Federal reserve 
act that will authorize the present Federal reserve policy of 
making the member banks bear the “float” themselves. I will 
Say to gentlemen on the other side that I guarantee that gen- 
tlemen on this side will join with them if you want to do some- 
thing for the country banker of the United States, if you want 
to make it attractive for the State banks to come into the 
Federal reserve system. I will tell you what you will do that 
will appeal to every one of them. You pass a law that will 
repeal this regulation and practice of the Federal Reserve 
Board—a law which will compel the Federal reserve banks to 
carry the “ float,” and not the member banks. Gentlemen ask 
what I mean by the “ float.” 

Here is what I mean. You walk into a bank and cash a 
check on a bank in another city. That local member bank will 
put it in an envelope with other items and send it to the Fed- 
eral reserve bank for collection. There is an arbitrary rule 
of the Federal reserve bank that they will not give that bank 
credit for that check for three days—I believe it is longer on 
the Pacific coast. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Five days. 

Mr. WINGO. Say that in New York City you give a check 
on a bank in San Francisco, you being a citizen of San Fran- 
cisco. The bank would not get credit for that «* the Federal 
reserve bank until five days had elapsed. Why is that done? 
Is there amy necessity for it? No. Under the system that 
had been built up out of the experience of bankers for over 
50 years, what was the real condition? The little country 
bank that cashed your check, drawn on a foreign bank in an- 
other part of the country, sent that check to its correspondent 
in the nearest city, and that very evening that it put the check 
in the mail it changed that city bank correspondent with that 
deposit, and its statement that night showed that they had that 
much additional deposit with that bank. What I mean by mak- 
ing the Federal bank carry the “float” is this: Let the little 
country banker and every bank the very moment it sends an 
item to the Federal reserve bank enter it on their books as a 
deposit of the Federal reserve bank, and let the Federal reserve 
bank, when it receives it, credit the member bank with ‘the item 
that has been forwarded it. Qh, but you say, some of these 
checks may be bad and may be protested. True, but the pre- 
sumption is that every bank which cashes a check for an out- 
sider is protected by an indorser, and if that check is protested 
and it is returned to the Federal reserve bank, the Federal 
reserve bank, as under the old correspondent system they used 
to do, could charge it up to the member bank, and when it got 
back to the member bank they would go out and call on the 
local merchant or the doctor or the business man who indorsed it 
and say that it had charged the amount of the check up to his 
account, as he had indorsed it. That is the old system,. but 
they have reversed it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. In respect to what the gentleman says 
about the float I am not in disagreement. I think myself that 
the Federal reserve system should carry that float. That bur- 
den should not be placed upon the country banks at all, and I 
would be glad any day to cooperate with the gentleman on ‘the 
other side to correct that situation, which I think should be 
corrected. 

There is one proposition and that is this: The gentleman is 
speaking of doing away with the desire of national banks to 
get rid of trust companies. Can the gentleman give a solution 
of how we can keep the national banks in the Federal reserve 
system? What is troubling me and what is 4roubling the 
‘pankers of this country and which affects the Federal reserve 
system, is because of the fact that State laws apparently are 
more attractive to many of the national banks and they 
are leaving the Federal reserve system and taking out State 
‘charters. Only this morning my attention was called to the 
fact that in the great commercial center of Detroit—only three 
national hee eg there—that some of these banks are contemplat- 
ing the taking out of a State charter because of the fact, they 
Gaim, they are more Tiberal than the Federal reserve law. 

Mr. WINGO. Now, what is the gentleman’s question? 
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Mr. McFADDEN. My question is,, How. can, you. keep. the 
national banks in the Federal reserve system? 

Mr. WINGO. Just like you put them in. You took them by. 
the nape of the neck and put them in. If.they did not go, in 
voluntarily you took the charter away from them. Now, let 


me notice an erroneous statement made by the gentleman in his: 


question. I do not mean to say. that.it, was.done intentionally, 
but I did not say the national banks were trying to get rid of 


these trust companies. I said there are a group of. bankers and}, 


financiers in this country who believe that you ought. not to 
have a State banking system at all, but it. ought to be trans- 
ferred to a branch banking system. That is what I said: Now, 
the gentleman spoke about national banks surrendering their 
charter and taking out State charters; I could answer by-refer- 
ring the gentleman to the last statement made by the comp- 
troller’s office, showing that in one of the Western States the 
State banks were surrendering their charters and taking ont 
national bank charters. But here is the trouble with the gen- 
tleman’s philosophy. Because some States have made unwise 
State banking laws, and, as I have said here once before, there 
is one State of this Union in which a State bank under a State 
bank charter can do any kind of business, under the sun. It can 
run a millinery shop, a peanut shop, a barber shop, a garage, or 
anything. else, The gentleman. says that because that State per- 
mits State banks to do that, that you, would authorize a na- 
tional bank to run a barber shop? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No. 

Mr. WINGO. That is competition. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I will yield: 

Mr; McFADDEN. Not in the least; but the fact remains 
that, for instance in the State of California, the probabilities 
are within another year the national banks of that State feel 
it will be absolutely necessary for them to go to the State bank- 
ing system. Recently in a contemplated consolidation of banks 
in Cleveland, Ohio, they were undecided whether they would 
combine under the national banking system or under the State 
banking system, and the determining thing with them was just 
this simple question as to whether or not they could have a per- 
petual charter. 

Last week, fortunately, the House passed a bill giving national 
banks the right to have a perpetual charter. The Senate has 
amended that bill putting on a limitation of 99 years. That 
very specific question confronts the national banks of the country 
as to whether under the State laws they shall leave the national- 
banking system. That is attractive in many of the large cities, 
and, another thing, they are asking that they have the right 
within those States to branches the same as the State banks 
have. 

Mr. WINGO. Has the gentleman concluded? Well, now, the 
gentleman started out with the proposition that I was misrep- 


resenting him by saying that his philosophy was unsound be-’ 


cause they offer as an argument in some of the States that they 
permitted these foolish things. Then he turns around and 
says that because the State laws permit State banks to do cer- 
tain things, that certain groups of national banks desire to take 
out State charters because they could get a perpetual charter. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Let us get back to the proposition. I deny 
there is, and the gentleman has not yet shown any argument to 
justify the deposit’ commercial bank acting in a fiduciary capac- 
ity: No man can defend it, and no man will try to defend it who 
knows anything about the philosophy of banking. You do not 
try to defend it. You put it on a basis not of wisdom but ex- 
pediency. Well, I get back to the original proposition, that 
instead of our undertaking to encourage eyil banking: laws in 
the States we ought to frown them down, because the very mo- 
ment’ you give one preference to a national bank that very 
moment in every State in the Union the State banks are going 
to their legislatures and they will say: “You had better go 
them one better; we have got to have that in order to meet com- 
petition.” Do you put it upon wisdom? No, but a basis of com- 
petitive expediency. Because a State may authorize a State bank 
to run a barber shop, would you allow a national bank under 
the same principle to run a barber shop? That is the end of 
the argument. It is upon the one question of expediency. 

Of course; under the present Secretary of the Treasury the 
men who think it their duty to represent and defend the 
farmer’s needs can expect very little consideration. Under the 
present administration those. who have faith in the country 
banks’ of Ameri¢a get scant courtesy. Under the present. ad- 
ministration; those who believe in the soundness of the farm 
credits of this: country; and recognize the necessity for the 
freest marketing of those credits, get scant courtesy: Under 


the present administration; whenever the question of rural’ 


credits isto be. considered. in our committee in. ofder to be 
sure that none of the so-called radical gentlemen, like some of 


ithe gentlemen from some of. the Western States, who were Re- 
\Publicans, and myself, can get through their progressive ideas, 
‘the Republican chairman goes to the State of New, York and. 
‘gets Mr. MacGrecor and puts. him at the head of the.committee 


to; consider and frame a credit system for the farmers of the 
West and: South. . 

Mr. DUNBAR: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I will: 

Mr. DUNBAR... Is the gentleman aware that the chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, Mr. McF'Aapnen, is one of 
the largest farmers in the House? 

Mr. WINGO: He is the same kind of a farmer that you and. 
Tare. He farms with his mouth. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I beg your pardon. He cultivates his farm. 
His: income is largely derived from the products of his farm, 
and why should he be questioned? 

Mr. WINGO. I used to think the gentleman was a farmer, 
but by your statement he is not. For it is impossible.for a man 
to be an active farmer and act as chairman of the committee 
and a Member of the House. and be in the House. as. closely. as 
is the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr., DUNBAR. I think you will. find that most of the mem- 
bers of the Banking.and Currency Committee not. only. look like 
farmers but they, are Members who have the interest of the 
farming industry at heart. 

Mr. WINGO. I suppose the gentleman is talking about Mr. 
Mellon now, is he not? 

Mr. DUNBAR. No. I did not have any reférence to him. 

Mr. WINGO. He is whom I was talking about. Why, did he 
interrupt me? 

Mr. DUNBAR. You were talking about the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not mean to say that the 
other Republicans of the Banking and Currency Committee 
dominate the policy of this Republican administration? - 

Mr. DUNBAR. I think very largely we have had our say, 
and to a considerable extent. have dominated the policy. 

Mr. WINGO. Let us see what you did. 

Mr. DUNBAR. We have reported a. bill to extend the charter 
of national banks for 99 years instead of 20 years. 

Mr. WINGO. You did that for the benefit of the farmer? 
[Laughter.] Proceed. . 

Mr. DUNBAR. Of course, nearly every American farmer 
who has an estate to be settled will, under the new arrangement, 
want a national bank to administer the affairs. of the estate. 

Mr. WINGO, They may do that in Indiana, but not in Ar- 
kansas. ‘ 

Mr. DUNBAR. 


> 
Another thing which the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee did was to anthorize the increase of credits, 
not only in joint-stock land banks but also in farm-land banks. 


Mr. WINGO, I am glad the gentleman reminded me of that. 
You gentlemen will remember that when we had that proposi- 
tion up of deposits for the farm-land banks I prophesied then 
you would not, meet ‘he requirements. 

I said that Members of Congress would receive protests from 
farmers that their loans were held up for months. Then you 
said that the amount you provided would be ample. Later on 
your excuse was that you could not sell bonds.. Then, when 
I was able to show that I. could bring gentlemen that would 
buy those bonds at par, free from any commission, and was 
ready to back it up with a deposit that was sufficient, what 
was your excuse? It was,that you did not have the machinery 
to pass on the applications fast enough. I said then that you 
ought to give them a greater capital deposit, a greater revolv- 
ing fund, and a greater machinery by which you. could. handle 
the business more expeditiously. Did you do it? 

Mr, DUNBAR, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. No. I want to get. the record straight on 
that. Is. there any gentleman that denies that.I called your 
attention to what would he the effect? You.said I was. play- 
ing politics then. I knew what I was talking about. Farmers 
have made bona fide ‘applications for loans, and. they, have 
had to wait over six months, and farm land banks. have sent 
notices to the local associations in many instances refusing 
to furnish the local associations. with more application. blanks, 
because they said they did not have the funds and could. not 
eatch up with the accumulated business. In more. than one 
county in the West, right after the. local association could 
not get action on an application, and after the applications 
had’ been sent in, they said the appraiser was. too busy. to get 
around, and after they had waited a sufficient length of time, 
and the farmer thought he would not. get his loan, along came 
a representative of some insurance company or mortgage com- 
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pany and said, “I understand you could not get your loan 
from the land bank, but I will get it for you from my concern 
if you pay me the customary commission.” And they did it. 
You understand that situation; what is going on? They say 
now that they have not the force. They admit the money 
market will float every bond that is necessary, but now they 
have not the force and can not get the papers out fast enough, 

They say, “ We have got to have the mortgages and notes in 
order to issue the bonds, and have not got them.” You gentle- 
men are in charge. Why do not you give them sufficient funds? 
Why do not you give them sufficient force? Why do not 
you give them enough floating capital, so that they can be inde- 
pendent of this syndicate that holds them up for a quarter of 
1 per cent commission? I can tell the gentleman from Indiana 
why it is. It is because of the activity of the same gentlemen 
who are controlling the financial administration of this adminis- 
tration, headed by Mr. Mellon, of Pittsburgh, although the gen- 
tleman from Indiana thinks he and others are exercising a 
controlling and dictatorial influence over that policy. 

Mr. DUNBAR. How many bonds have been sold since that 
amendment? 
Mr. WINGO. 
Mr. DUNBAR. 
Mr. WINGO. 


How many does the gentleman say? 

One hundred and forty-five million. 
What was the last? 

Mr. DUNBAR. About twenty or thirty millions. 

Mr. WINGO, Then you did not have enough bonds to cover 50 
per cent of the applications. Why did not you put out enough 
bonds to get the necessary money to meet pending applications? 
I ask the gentleman why they did not do it? 

Mr. DUNBAR. I will answer that by stating to the gentle- 
man what Mr. Lobdell stated to the committee, and that 
was . 

Mr. WINGO. When? 

Mr. DUNBAR. And that was that there were so many appli- 
eations for loans by people who did not have adequate security 
to offer for their loans that so much time was used in the con- 
sideration of people who did not have an adequate security to 
offer that sometimes those who had the security to offer had 
to wait longer than members of the board would have them 
wait. 

Mr. WINGO. Now, I thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion. He is simply giving corroborating testimony. He says they 
have not enough force to sift out the good applications from the 
bad. An application has got to be indorsed by the local loan 
committee and the stockholders of the local institution have got 
to get back of the loan to the extent of their own subscription 
to the stock, and on the face of it one man can go over these 
applications—100 of them a day—and on the very face of them 
be able to tell which ones are good and which ones are bad, so 
that he can send out the good ones to an inspector. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. WINGO. I want corroboration, but I do not want any 
more just now from the gentleman. The gentleman admits that 
they have not force enough down there to separate the false 
applications from the good, and he admits that the good have 
to wait so long that they get tired and have to go to a private 
loan agency. But the question that the gentleman was asked 
to answer was this: Why did they not issue more bonds to meet 
the bona fide applications, about which there can be no ques- 
tion? He did not answer that, but the reason for it is that Sec- 
retary Mellon has publicly and privately stated that in his judg- 
ment there is a certain fixed limit as to what ought to be put 
out on the market of farmer loan bonds, I am not blaming Mr. 
Lobdell and I am not blaming the Farm Loan Board; I am not 
blaming them for the restrictive policy that has driven out of the 
Farm Loan Board system the best men who were in it, the pol- 
icy that has driven out Mr. Lever, the ablest member of the 
board, and compelled him to leave the board and enter the serv- 
ice of a private concern. The statements of the board itself show 
that you are not putting out half enough bonds to meet the clear- 
cut applications of bona fide honest farmers? 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. On what does the gentleman base his last 
assertion? 

Mr. WINGO. I base it on the record books themselves, the 
statements of the Farm Loan Board, and the investigations that. 
I have made, 

Mr. DUNBAR, Where did the gentleman obtain those records? 

Mr. WINGC. Most of them have come to the gentleman’s 
desk, although the gentleman has probably not read them, 
Has the gentleman ever investigated the number of applications 
that have come to the banks and are held up? 
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Mr. DUNBAR. They have never appeared in the evidence 
of anyone who has testified before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Mr. WINGO. Let us see. Has the gentleman ever investi- 
on the pending number of applications to any local associa- 
tion 

Mr. DUNBAR. No. 
official information? 

Mr. WINGO. I have got it from the men who are running 
the banks, from the men who are running the associations, and 
I have got it from the papers and letters that come to my desk. 

Mr. DUNBAR, You have never obtained it from anybody 
that appeared before the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and so far as concerns the reading of every circular letter that 
a Congressman receives in 24 hours, a whole day would not be 
long enough for the reading of them. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman dodges. He would make a 
pretty good witness for this administration. I am not asking 
the gentleman to read every circular that he receives. The 
assertions that the gentleman has made here are a challenge 
to every man who has read the official records. He admits as 
a Member of Congress that he has not read those statements at 
all. The facts are admitted. 

The only dispute about it is the justification for it. The board 
does not deny it. The board gave the excuse that the gentle- 
man repeated a while ago, and then after having given the ex- 
cuse, he denies the conditions that have made necessary the 
excuse. A while ago the gentleman admitted the facts and 
gave an excuse, but when the excuse could not be substantiated 
he denied the existence of the facts that he had formerly ad- 
mitted. ; 

Mr. DUNBAR. Does not the gentleman remember that mem- 
bers of the Federal farm loan banks have appeared before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and have testified that 
they have a sufficiency of funds? 

Mr. WINGO. Who and when? 

Mr. DUNBAR. In order to meet the demands of the time? 

Mr. WINGO. Who and when? 

Mr. DUNBAR. Judge Lobdell, about six months ago. 

Mr. WINGO. All right. I do not think you can find any 
statement where Judge Lobdell stated that. The gentleman 
must have been sleeping or dreaming it. Judge Lobdell did 
not state that. He is not to blame for it. The Secretary of the 
Treasury of the gentleman’s party and the administration is 
responsible for it. 

Mr. DUNBAR. The gentleman has a louder voice than I 
have, and he can drown the sound of my voice with his. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; I happen to have the floor. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I want the gentleman to refer to the hear- 
ings that were had before the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. If he will do so he will find that what I have said will 
be proved by the hearings that he will read, 

Mr. WINGO, I was present and examined Judge Lobdell 
myself on at least one occasion. 

Mr. DUNBAR, Did he not say that they had a sufficiency of 
funds, and did not Mr. Lever say so? 

Mr. WINGO. No; Judge Lobdell has never taken the posi- 
tion that the gentleman from Indiana now takes. He took the 
position that the gentleman from Indiana first took, not the 
one that the gentleman from Indiana now takes. 

Mr. DUNBAR, Can the gentleman point to any occasion 
when any member of the Federal loan bank has appeared before 
us and said, ‘‘ We have not got money enough or force enough 
to function ”? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Why not put it in the Recorp? 

Mr. WINGO. What good would it do? What attention 
would the gentleman pay to it? It would not be of any use 
to put it in the Recorp. The gentleman would deny the next 
moment that it existed. If the gentleman will go and investi- 
gate the bank that is operating in his own district, he will find 
they have not sufficient funds to meet the demands of all appli- 
eants. The gentleman should go and get the reports from his 
bank, 

Mr. DUNBAR. The gentleman might put it in the Recorp 
for the same purpose that he is now making this speech. 

Mr. WINGO. What good would it do? It would be like 
pouring water on a duck’s back, because the gentleman will not 
stand hitched. Nobody knows now, after listening to the gentle- 
man, whether he really believes they have got plenty of funds 
or whether he really believes what he said a while ago—that 
they did not have force sufficient to pass on the applications 
fast enough, and that they have plenty of money. I do not 
know which position the gentleman will finally take, 


Where has the gentleman obtained the 
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Mr, DUNBAR. Does the gentleman think that anyone in | 


the House is more definitely informed by what he has said? 
Mr, WINGO. No; I have not been making this speech for 


the information of the gentleman. The gentfeman butted into |; 


this. I did not. I stated in the beginning that I was going to 
kill time while the chairman got certain information, and if 
the gentleman wanted to avoid the proverbial fate of the inno- 


cent. bystander he should have gotten out of the way. TI have } 


no quarrel with the gentleman, and as an evidence of that I 
have yielded about half my time to him. I have been making 
this speech for my own pleasure and not for the gentleman’s 
edifieation, ‘ 

Mr. DUNBAR. I am not quarreling with my genial friend, 
but I. did. not know he was trying to kil? time. ; 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, yes; I have already stated that while the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, Mofappen] and the gentle- 
man from South Carolina {|Mr. Stevenson] were going over 
and correcting the manifest error of the man who drafted the 
bill I would submit a few rambling observations. 

Mr, TINCHER. Will the gentleman from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman lias made one statement that 
is very interesting to me. F am not informed at all on the 
subject, but I am very much interested in ‘the gentleman’s 
statement that Frank Lever quit the Federal Farm Loan Board 
because of the fact that he did net‘approve of the handling of 
the Farm Loan Board by Mr. Mellon. T have no prejudice on 
this matter, and I am very much interested in the gentleman's 
statement, 

Mr. WINGO. Here is another gentleman who must have been 
asleep. I did not say any such thing, or anything that could be 
interpreted in that. way, or anything that remotely intimated 
that. The gentleman knows why Prank Lever left the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. It was for two reasons. I do not presume 
to give them. Lever did not tell me why, but there were :obvi- 
ous reasons why he should want to quit. 

Mr. TINCHER. Perhaps I misunderstood the gentleman. I 
thought he said that Mr. Lever resigned from the Federal Farm 
Loan Board because of the attitude of Mr. Melton. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman can read what I said and then 
he will find out that I did not say that. 

Mr. TINCHER. Reading what the gentleman said and listen- 
ing to what he says are.not always the same thing. 

Mr. WINGO. I will admit that that is true. Sometimes I 
eharm. the gentleman and he imagines I have said something 
and. he looks in the Recorp and wilt not find it there because 
I have not said it. In some instances he dreams I said some- 
thing, and sometimes I do say something that:‘appears unneces- 
sary and confusing, and then cut it out,of the Reconrp-or revise 
it. We both do the same thing. 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not admit the soft impeachment so far 
as Iam concerned. 

Mr. WINGO. It was not an impeachment but a mere recital 
of a well-known fact. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Can the gentleman tell us why the 
Seeretary of the Treasury will not permit the sale of these 
farm-loan bonds when they are above par? 

Mr. WINGO. I do not know. I can go down and see Presi- 
dent Harding with reasonable ease, and I really suppose I 
eould discuss public questions with the President at greater 
length and more satisfaction and greater ease than I could 
even, reach. the presence of the Secretary of the Treasury. Did 
the gentleman ever try to get any information out of the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Those gentlemen who are connected 
with the banking system. of the country do not seem to be able 
to do so, and I do not know why I should make the attempt. 
It is a fact, however, that farm-loan bonds.are selling at above 
par, and that he could sell them. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman had gone down and tried to 
buy them he would have had to pay 102}, and the 102 would go 
te the bank and the quarter would go to a syndicate over here 
in Philadelphia, even if the bank had sold them to him and 
the syndicate had never sold him anything, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. They could sell them above par, and 
there are many applications, are there not? 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, yes; there is no question about that. I 
have received a bushel basketful of complaints in my office, 
giving names and dates. I hawe letters from the managing. offi- 
eers of the banks, and whenever I get a complaint I sit down 
and. look inte it. I do net do like my genial friend over yon- 


der—sit around fanning myself. I look into the complaints: 


that I receive. But, it is distressing the way things 
are going, and I will net be surprised if. more gentlemen con- 


: fixed policy of this administration. 
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nected with the system lose heart and recognize what is the 
i I’ understand that Presi- 
dent Harding is: sincere and that the present Secretary of the 
Preasury is sincere. They honestly do not believe in such 
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things, ané they have good reasons for their belief. from their 


point of view. I do net blame the Secretary of the Treasury or 


| President Harding. 


When President Harding was a Senator he gave his reasons 


for not believing in this kind of thing. Qne time Mr. Mellon, 
| before the Banking and Currency Committee; undertook to give 
| his reasons, and I refer the gentleman te what he then said. 


Of course, a: man who:is one of the wealthiest men in the world, 


/avho lives in the heart of a great city like Pittsburgh, and all he 


sees of the American farm is from the windows of his private 
car or from the observation end of a Pullman going 90 miles 
an hour, naturally that kind of a man would be afraid. of aby- 
thing so beneficial as the American farm loan banking system. 
He dees net consider it sufficient to overeome his suspicions 
against it. 

The SPEAKER pro 
from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. MeFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment. te line 6, page 1. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore: The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania withdraws the amendment. 

= MoFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


aa? 1, Mee 5, after the word “amended” insert the words “to 


tempore. The time of the gentleman 


Mr. McFADDEN. I will say, Mr. Speaker, that we have 
carefully considered the error that was committed in drafting 
the bill in the Senate. The committee inadvertently overlaoked 
that, dealing with the vital part of the bil and assuming that 
the first part was properly prepared. I have two othér amend- 
ments that I will offer which will cerrect the situation. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from South Carolina and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania have agreed on this, have they? 

Mr. McPFADDEN. We have. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out 6 to 11, inclusive. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follews: 

Page 2, line 7, after the word “association,” strike out the period 
and insert a comma. and the fellowing : “but the discount of bills of 
exchange @rawn against actual eet value and d of com- 
mercial or business paper actually owt by the person negotiating the 
same, shall not be considered as borrowed money within the meaning 
of this section. 

Mr. WINGO. Wil! the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. This will only make the bill comply with the 
explanation that the Federal Reserve Board really gave to the 
original bill. 

Mr. McF'ADDEN. That is my understanding. 

Mr. WINGO. The Senate committee or whoever was to 
blame for drafting it wrote the bill so it would repeal existing 
law? 

Mr. McPADDEN. The gentleman is correct, and it. came 

about in this way. The copy of the Federal reserve act issued - 
by the document room is printed differently than is the statute, 

and evidently the person who drefted the bill followed the 

document print rather than the statute itself. What we have 

done here is te correct that with the able assistance of the 

gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. WINGO. It meludes the part overlooked? 

Mr. McKADDEN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, amd passed. 

On motion of Mr. Mci‘anpeNn, a motion te reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table, 
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PENALTY FOR EMBEZZLEMENT TO INCLUDE NATIONAL-BANK 
EXAMINERS OR ASSISTANTS. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I cal up the bill (H. R. 9409) 
to amend section 5209, Revised Statutes of the United States, 
relating to penalty for embezzlement by Federal reserve officer, 
agent, or employee, so as te include national-bank examiner or 
assistants. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania calls up the bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5209 of the Revised Statutes of the 
— States be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 
OllOWS : 

“Sec. 5209. That any officer, director egent, or employee of any 
Federal reserve bank, or of any member bank as defined in the act of 
December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, who embezzies, 
abstracts, or willfully misapplies any of the moneys, funds, or credits 
of such Federal reserve bank or member bank, or who, without autherity 
from the directors of such Federal reserve bank or member bank, issues 
er puts in circulation any of the notes of such Federal reserve bank or 
member bank, or who, without such antherity issues or puts forth any 
certificate of deposit, draws any order or bi I of exchange, makes any 
acceptance, assigns any note, bond, draft, bill of exchange, mortgage, 
judgment, or decree, or who makes any false entry in or bee. report, 
or statement of such Federal reserve bank or member k, with in- 
tent in any case to injure or defraud such Federal reserve bank or 
member bank, or any other company, body politic or corporate, or any 
individual person, or to deceive any officer of such Federal reserve 
bank or member bank, or the Comptroller of the Correa, or any agent 
or examiner ap ted to examine the affairs of such Federal reserve 
bank or member bank, or the Federal Reserve Board; and every receiver 
of a national banking association who, with like intent to defraud or 
injure, embezzles, abstracts, purloins, or willfully misapplies any of 
the moneys, funds, or assets of his trust, and every person who, with 
like intent, aids or abets any officer, director, agent, employee, or re- 
ceiver in any violation of this section, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction thereof in any district court of the 
United States shali be fined not more than $5,000 or shall be imprisoned 
for not more than 10 years, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

“Any Federal reeerve agent, or Lf agent or employee of such Fed- 
eral reserve agent, or of the Federal Reserve Board, or any national 
bank examiner appointed by the Comptroller of the Currency, assistant 
or clerk to said examiner, who embezzles, abstracts, or willfully mis- 
applies any a funds, or securities intrusted to his care, or which 
shall come into his possession while making an examination of any bank, 
or without complying with or in violation of the provisions of the Fed- 
eral reserve act, issues or puts in circulation any Federal reserve notes, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction in any district 
court of the United States shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
urlooned for not more than 10 years, or both, in the discretion of the 
court. 

The following committee amendments were read: 

= page 3, line 1, strike out “ten” and insert in lieu thereof 
oh ve.”’ 

— page 3, line 15, strike out “ten” and imsert in lieu thereof 
“ ve.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. APPLEBY]. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, I will not take the 10 minutes 
allotted. In the first place, I want to answer the charges pre- 
sented against the Republican members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee by the gentleman from Arkansas. I think the 
Recorp will show that since the present committee has been in 
existence it has had under consideration more proposed laws 
and reported more bills favorable to agriculture and business 
in general than the average preceding Congresses. Such amend- 
ments as have been made to the Federal reserve system were 
offered in good faith and were made with the object of strength- 
ening the Federal reserve system. This bill which we are con- 
sidering to-day, like a number of others, is designed to encourage 
the national banks to stay in the Federal reserve system, A 
great many members of the Federal reserve system are dissatis- 
fied, because they are receiving no interest on the daily bal- 
ances. We have endeavored to induce trust companies and State 
banks organized in various States to become members of the 
Federal reserve system. The bill before us to-day is based on 
that theory. A great many statements have been made as to 
what State banks are allowed to do in the various States. The 
answer to that is this: This Congress has no power to control 
legislation in the various States, and the unusual liberal char- 
ters of some States which have been referred to here to-day 
Congress has had no part in making. What we, the Republican 
members of the Banking and Currency Committee, have endeav- 
ored to do is to strengthen from every angle the Federal reserve 
system, It is trie that a small percentage—less than 50, 334 I 
think, to be accurate—of the banks of the country are members 
of the Federal reserve system. It is not the fault of the present 
Banking and Currency Committee that there are not more mem- 
ber banks. We are endeavoring with each bill presented by our 
committee to strengthen the Federal reserve system by getting 


as many members as possible in it, and we are trying to make 
it so attractive that the State banks and the trust companies 
which are now consolidating in the various States under State 
charters may come into the system and take out national-bank 
charters, 

I resent the statement of my friend across the aisle that 
there has been any intention on the part of the Republican 
majority to do anything other than to be conservative in rec- 
ommending legislation. I believe there should be some amend- 
ments to the Federal reserve act. The question of whether the 
member banks shall have an additional rate of interest paid to 
those who have subscribed for the stock of the Federal reserve 
system is a question on which we are not fully agreed. I am 
in favor of some proposition which will cause a division ‘of 
profits to be made after all expenses have been fully paid by 
the Federal reserve system. That has been my purpose as a 
member of the Banking and Currency Committee. The ques- 
tion of politics has not entered into the matter at all, Secre- 
tary Mellon has appeared before the committee, as has the 
Comptroller of the Currency and numerous other financiers. 
The idea of the committee has been to get the best possible 
suggestions pertaining to banking enacted into law and to give 
the banks of the country, irrespective of whether they are 
National or State banks or trust companies, a fair and equal 
chance to become members of the greatest system that has ever 
been operated in this country. 

A statement was made by the gentleman from Arkansas to 
the effect that the Republican members are in favor of branch 
banking. That statement is not correct in so far as I am con- 
cerned and in so far as many other members of the committee 
are concerned. The State of New Jersey has gone on record 
more than once against the enactment of any law which allows 
a State bank to have a branch in the State. The question 
became so acute that even after one of the governors of that 
State vetoed a bill prohibiting it both branches of the legisla- 
ture passed the bill over his veto. There is no question, so 
far as the members of the Banking and Currency Committee 
are concerned, they are not trying to protect big business or 
big banks as has been intimated. I believe the majority of the 
committee is in favor of continuing, as am I, the local bank 
in its community, whether it be a State or a National bank, 
or a trust company as a home institution. The strength of 
the banking system of the country is built upon the question 
of the individualism of the banks. The directors are gath- 
ered from the various men in every community, The best 
men are selected in that way. Better supervision, to my mind, 
ean be had by having business done under one roof. Many 
troubles can easily come from branch banks that are away 
from the parent institution. I believe I can safely say that 
there is very little danger of the present Banking and Currency 
Committee ever reporting out a banking bill calling for branch 
banks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, just a brief word in explana- 
tion of this bill. It is an amendment to section 5209 of the 
Revised Statutes relating to the penalty for embezzlement by a 
Federal reserve officer, agent, or employee so as to include 
national bank examiners and their assistants. The law hereto- 
fore never has been applicable to national bank examiners or 
assistants who may abstract from the banks either securities 
or funds. The bill was introduced at the suggestion of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and I believe it is a worthy 
measure. It has been slightly amended by the committee by 
cutting down the penalty from 10 years to 5 years in addition to 
the fine of $5,000. 

I now yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
DuNBAB]. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to state to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Wrtneco] who has just inveighed 
against the directors of the Federal farm loan banks, that 
Judge Lobdell has stated since the gentleman finished his 
remarks that all applications are now being expeditiously con- 
sidered and that there are ample funds at his disposal to take 
care of every legitimate request for a loan that is made, that 
the loans are being made as promptly as it is possible to do. 
I think possibly the gentleman has had in mind the chaos that 
existed in times gone by, and possibly he has been appealed to 
by some of his constituents and, due to the fidelity and zeal 
which he always manifests in the discharge of a duty, he be- 
came interested, of course, in securing the loans for his con- 
stituents and has not yet realized that the trouble and confu- 
sion that heretofore existed under the Democratic administra- 
tion has by Republican business methods been overcome and is 
now almost negligible, and that the Federal farm loan banks 
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are functioning as efficiently as the gentleman could wish. I 
think if he will make an investigation he will find this state- 
ment to be true. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DUNBAR. Yes. 

Mr. BOX. I am not sure that I understood the gentleman. 
Does the gentleman mean to state that all these loans that are 
safe are now being made, and people are not being denied and 
applications are not being delayed, that they can get action 
promptly on meritorious applications for loans? 

Mr. DUNBAR. That is the information that I have obtained. 

Mr. BOX. I state for the information of the gentleman that 
the complaint from my own people to the contrary is well-nigh 
universal. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I would suggest that the gentleman confer 
with Judge Lobdell and find wherein the trouble lies. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I would state that the complaints from 
my section are that they can not get funds: 

Mr. DUNBAR. I would answer the gentleman by saying, as I 
suggested to the previous gentleman, that he confer with Judge 
Lobdell and find where the trouble lies. 

I wish to state, gentlemen of the Sixty-seventh Congress, that 
the financial affairs of this Government for the past year have 
been so administered that by the end of the fiseal year, due to 
excess of receipts over expenditures brought about by economi- 
cal supervision of a Republican Congress, we will be able to re- 
duce the Government indebtedness between six and seven hun- 
dred million dollars, and will still have the same amount of 
money in the Treasury on July 1, 1922, that we had in the Treas- 
ury on July 1, 1921; and to show that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has confidence that the public debt of the United States dur- 
ing the present fiscal year will be reduced that amount, I will 
say that the gross debt of the United States since May, 1921, has 
been reduced more than $800,000,000. 

I can not understand why it has been that, up until the last 
three weeks, we have daily read statements in the newspapers 
and from chamber of commerce orators and heard statements 
upon the floor of the House that we were facing a deficit. I re- 
member when I was first elected to the Sixty-sixth Congress, 
then the prediction was frequently made that we were facing a 
deficit. If you will look at the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury under the Wilson administration, December, 1920, you 
will find that he predicted a deficit for the year 1921 of over 
$2,000,000,000, but instead of there being a gross deficit of over 
$2,000,000,000 there was a surplus of more than $500,000,000. 
I remember more than a year ago Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, was daily quoted in the newspapers as saying that 
there would be a deficit for the fiscal year of 1921 of, I believe, 
$500,000,000. Instead of there being a deficit of $500,000,000 there 
was a surplus of more than $500,000,000. I remember, on May 5, 
that the gentleman from ‘Tennessee, the ranking member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, made the assertion upon the floor 
of the House, and his remarks appear in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 5, 1922: 

There would be a deficit, taking the figures of the Secretary of the 
Treasury as a basis, of over $785,000,000 for the fiscal year 1933, 

This I deny. He also, in another part of his speech, made 
the remark: 

Unless revenues are increased there will be a deficit in the financial 
affairs of the Government. 

I want to say to the credit of the gentleman from Tennessee 
that he based his remarks upon the report made by Mr. Mellon, 
at present the Secretary of the Treasury. To give you an 
illustration—— : 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield before he leaves 
that? 

Mr. DUNBAR. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman remembers that the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, the gentléman from IIIi- 
nois [Mr. MappEen] the other day in protesting against certain 
proposals cited figures to show that there would perhaps be a 
deficit of $500,000,000, did he not? 

Mr. DUNBAR. For 1923. Were they his own figures, or 
were they the figures of the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. WINGO. Well, I do not know whether they were his 
own or those of the Secretary of the Treasury, but the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has been stating practically the same 
thing. ; 

Mr. DUNBAR. Well, I know the Secretary of the Treasury 
has, but unless you know what the Secretary of the Treasury 
is estimating on you can not form any idea of the state of 
the finances of our Government at the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman would not blame an unsophis- 
ticated Member like myself taking the statement of the chair- 
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man of the Committee on Appropriations as being good on a 
question of deficit, would he? 

Mr. DUNBAR. I will take either one as good; but if the 
gentleman would have a correct conception in his own mind, the 
gentleman would realize and know upon what they base their 
calculations and would not talk a deficit. In the Washington 
Post of May 9 there appeared this article—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Can the gentleman give me 10 minutes more? 

Mr. McCFADDEN. Does the gentleman want more time? 

Mr. DUNBAR. I wish 10 minutes more. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, this is Calendar Wednesday, 
and the rule provides that discussion shall be confined to the 
bill under consideration. I have no objection to the gentleman 
proceeding for another 10 minutes, but I hope he will ask to 
proceed out of order. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I ask unanimous consent to proceed, out of 
order, for 10 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Peg McFADDEN. I yield the gentleman 10 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. David Lawrence, in the Washington Star 
of May 9, had this to say: 

Secretary Mellon sees n 4 
mated deficit in Government i Toss of Se ae 
000,000 and gives the impression of fear that the deficit may be in- 
creased. 

Then on further down the statement is made that the surplus 
for 1922 will amount to $45,000,000. He is indeed very gen- 
erous. The receipts, according to the statement issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, from July 1, 1921, to May 31, 1922, 
11 months, are $3,636,168,339.59. The estimated receipts for 
June, 1922, are $440,000,000, making the total receipts for the 
year of $4,076,168,339.59. 

Now, what will be spent out of the $4,076,168,339.59? The 
operating expenditures to May 31, 1922, are $3,057,837,635.29. 
The expenditures for June are estimated at $350,000,000, making 
a total of $3,407,837,635.29 and a surplus for the year of $668,- 
830,704.30. 

I have made a very liberal allowance for expenditures during 
the month of June, and I feel certain that the surplus of the 
Government for the present fiscal year will amount to more than 
$700,000,000. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in the last communication 
which he has sent to Congress and which was sent to a com- 
mittee of the Senate, revised as of March, 1922, places the excess 
of receipts over expenditures af but $47,000,000. It is hard to 
understand why, in the face of existing conditions, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or any other member of the administra- 
tion will so try to “ bear ” the influence of the administration as 
to give out a statement of that character. I have no doubt but 
that the Secretary of the Treasury is honest and sincere. 

I believe the Secretary of the Treasury to be a man of many 
parts, hoping in endeavors accomplished, to excel “Alexander 
the Great,” who set out to conquer the whole world, and then 
cried because there was no more worlds to conquer. 

The present Secretary of the Treasury would try to conquer 
a hundred worlds, and if, in his endeavors he conquered but 99, 
he would become pessimistic, because of the remaining 1 world 
unconquered. With the revelation of the power impounded in 
a gram of radium and witb his well-known enterprise and spec- 
ulative tendencies, I would not be surprised to hear of him 
financing an expedition to explore the universe; but as there are 
countless numbers, and as the largest telescope we have leaves 
no grounds for doubt that countless universes extend beyond 
our vision, no achievements that he may make will be satis- 
factory, because he will yearn and pine because of the universe 
undiscovered and unrevealed. 

And so, when he sets out to spend many hundreds of millions 
of dollars in the reduction of the public debt, fearful that he 
will not succeed, assumes an air of pessimism, in the hope to 
inject a hypodermic of ginger in the Government executive 
heads, so far as civil service will permit, for the purpose of 
getting better results. Of course, this is very commendabie 
and I would not detract from his fame, his attainments, and 
his accomplishments. It would be a great thing if we had more 
executives like him; but he gives too much ammunition to the 
Democrats. He raises their hopes and inspires dreams impossible 
to realize. What he needs is an advertising agency and more 
apparent optimism that will proclaim to the world the glories 
and achievements of this Republican administration, espe- 
cially this Republican Congress. 

Here is a part of the difficult): First, he makes his estimates 
very modestly. The expenditures ought to be kept within the 
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estimates which he has made, and that is very commendable, 
and while the excess he estimates at $47,000,000, you will find 
in his expenditures the sinking fund and other debt require- 
ments chargeable against ordinary receipts amount to $435,- 
000,000. In other words, out of the $800,000,000 reduction in 
the gross debt of the United States since the 1st of June, 1921, 
$423,000,000 is chargeable to the ordinary operating expenses 
of the Government. So that if you would add the excess of 
receipts of $47,000,000 to the $423,000,000, you would have, 
according to the Secretary’s own estimate, a surplus of re- 
ceipts over operative disbursements amounting to $470,000,000 
for the present fiscal year, or, rather, a reduction in the bonded 
indebtedness of the United States of nearly $500,000,000. But 
in addition to that, his estimates have been so conservative 
that the actual reduction of debt will amount to $200,000,000 
more than was estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury two 
months ago. I submit in tabulated form as follows: 


Hstimated receipts, June, 1922 $440, 000, 000. 00 
Dstimated expenditures. 350, 000, 000. 0 


Surplus for month 
Excess of receipts for 11 months fiscal year 


Bstimated exeess of receipts for fiseal year 
1922 over expenditures. 


Estimated receipts, June, 1922 
Total reeeipts for year 


Operative expenditures to May 31, 1922 
Bstimated expenditures, June, 1922 


90, 000, 000, 

578, 330, 704. 30 

668, 320, 704. 30 
440, 000, 000. 00 

4, 076, 168, 339. 69 
aS ee 
8, 057, 837, G35. 29 
350, 000, 600. 00 

3, 407, 837, 635.29 


Tetal 
Amount from ordinary receipts for fiscal year 1922 
errlieable to reduction of public debt_._._.____ 668, 330, 704. 30 
4, 076, 168, 339. 59 


23, 977, 450, 552. 54 
23, 138, 888, 607. 18 


838, 611, 945. 36 


549, 678, 105. 76 
289; 396; B64. 70 


260, 281, 241. 06 
as 
4, 201, 139, 050. 39 


Gross debt, June 30, 1921 
Gross debt, May 31, 7922 


Reduction in gross debt, 11 months 


Cash in Treasnry, June 30, 1921 
Cash in Treasury, May 31, 1922 


Floating debt, August .31, 1919. 
al i ag yO.) a ae se 2, 699, 572, 950.00 
Floating debt, May 31, 1922 1, 736, 749, 000. 08 

One of the difficulties that this administration has had to deal 
with is the effect of the large floating indebtedness piled up 
by the Wilson administration, which on August 31, 1919, 
amounted to $4,201,139,050.09. Inasmuch as this fell due eyery 
four to six months it was a constant menace to the Treasury, 
but due to the excellent management of the Secretary of the 
Treasury ‘this was reduced on May 31, 1922, to $1,736,749,000, 
with a corresponding reluction in interest paid. 

The administration of affairs by a Republican Congress seems 
to have inspired confidence in the directors of the financial 
world, notwithstanding they blame us, curse us, and try to 
bring us into disrepute for not reducing the surtax in the upper 
reaches below 80 per cent. 

In their hearts they have confidence in the superiority of the 
ability of the administration of a Republican Congress. It 
is natural for them to object. They object to everything that 
does not come their way. The reason that they have been 
successful is that they have brains enough to overcome obstacles, 
and because Congressmen have brains they are chagrined be- 
eause in all things they do not prevail. 

Now, gentlemen, the Secretary has given us another very 
doleful tale regarding the expenditures and deficits for the year 
1923. He tells us that the excess of expenditures for the year 
1923 will amount to $359,000,000. In other words, the impres- 
sion created is that our revenues will not equal our expendi- 
tures by $359,000,000. But if you look into the items that com- 
pose his report you will find that the fixed debt charges amount 
to $325,000,000. ‘In other words, after reducing the bondea 
indebtedness of the United States $325,000,000, then he says we 
will have a defiicit of $359,000,000. But if the bonded indebt- 
edness remains the same, then our deficit would amount ‘to but 
$30,000,000. And even that, gentlemen, is not substantiated 
by the items contained in his report. Im the estimates that he 
made for the expenditures of 1923 I claim that this Congress 
will make a saving in the expenditures which he estimated for 
the War Department, the Navy Department, and the Shipping 
Board if ‘the bill gees through, which provides for an arrange- 
ment whereby we will pay our shipping owners a bonus or sub- 
sidy on the freight they carry. . 

The $50,000,000 deficiency in the operation of the Shipping 
Board will all be provided for by the sale of ships. If the sub- 
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sidy bill goes into effect it will cost the United States Govern- 
ment about $20,000,000 a year; but, you will find it will so stim- 
ulate the shipping industry that a ready market will be found 
for the ships now owned by the Shipping Corporation. This will 
bring a large revenue into the Treasury of the United States, 
and instead of contributing to:a deficit wil] add large sums of 
money to our Treasury assets and will be a considerable item 
in enabling a further reduction of taxes. The amount he esti- 
mates that it will be necessary ‘to pay the railroads can all be 
provided for by sales of railroad securities owned by the Gov- 
ernment. I claim on these amounts there will be some three 
to five hundred millions of dollars of savings effected. So that 
instead of running behind next year, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury claims we will do, I really believe that our excess 
receipts over disbursements will amount to more than 
$300,000,000. 

It is said, gentlemen, that next year we will have to pay the 
railroads $200,000,000: If this is true, it is to our everlasting 
shame that we have not paid ‘them this year. It has been said 
by the article of Mr. Lawrence, to which I have just referred, 
that we have not paid the railroads, and that by reason of the 
money withheld from the railreads we will show a light surplus 
this year but a great deficit next year. But, gentlemen, I want 
to say that, while the '$200,000,000 which we will owe to the 
railreads at the end of this year may not) be paid to them, yet 
there is money in the Treasury sufficient to pay the railroads 
without any additional item of taxation. 

And I want to call the attention of you gentlemen to another 
fact. We have in our Treasury many securities which can be 
utilized and probably will be.available in the coming year which 
will help'to reduce-our indebtedness. We have railroad :securi- 
ties of $223,000,000 which will be sufficient to pay the railroads 
every dollarthat:-we ewe them. And T want to say that this year 
we have been able to sell ‘more railroad securities than were 
necessary to pay the railroads the amount that we did ‘pay to 
them. We have Federal farm loan bank bonds to the extent 
of $183,000,000. We have securities for war supplies which 
have been sold. 

The SPRAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. DUNBAR. May I proceed for two minutes out of order? 
Mr. McFADDEN. I yield two minutes more to the gentie- 
man. 

Mr. DUNBAR. We have secnrities for the sale of war sup- 
plies, amounting to $35,000,000,*ef the War Finanee Corpora- 
tion, the Housing Corporation, the Sugar Kquaiization Board, 
the United States Grain Corponation-—-for $350,000000—that 
will new be practically liquidated, amounting altogether to 
nearly $800,000,000, every doliar of which within the next two 
years should be available, and many deHars of which will be 
available next year. So \I do not see how it is possible for 
anyone to be correct in any assertian that might be made that 
the revenues received fer the coming fiseal year will net be 
adequate to meet our expenses. 

But, on the other hand, gentlemen, [I want to make this 
observation, that this so-called “‘do-nothing” Congress has 
been able within the last year and will be able in the year to 
eome to reduce the Government expenses to such an extent as 
will enable the liquidation of $1,000,000,000 worth .ef -our .in- 
debtedness, And the credit belongs to Congress; not to the 
administration. 

Within the last year this Congress has reduced the appro- 
priations recommended by the administration mere than $500, 
000,000, This Congress has reduced the apprepriations recom- 
mended by the chairman of the Bureau of the Budget more 
than $350,000,000, Instead of this being a “do-nothing” Con- 
gress this is a Congress that has had at heart the success of 
the affairs of our countrymen, the brains to selve perplexing 
problems, and a Congress that has net only watched the affairs 
of our Government as administered by our President and his 
departments, but has reduced the expenses to an extent that 
entitles them to receive credit from every fair-minded, loyal 
American citizen. 

What this administration needs is an advertising agent. 
They do not get credit for what they do. This Congress does 
not get credit for what it does. The only department of this 
Government that gets any credit for what it dees is the new 
Bureau of the Budget that was but recently established. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. DUNBAR. May I have one more minute in which to 
finish? 

Mr, McFADDEN., I yield one more 1innte to the, gentleman. 
Mr. DUNBAR. The only function of this Government that 
has an advertising agent is the Burean of ‘the ‘Budget. The 
head of the Budget Bureau, Mr. Dawes, or some equally ¢a- 
pable man, should have been made advertising agent of the 
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administration by the President in order that the world might 
know what this Congress and this administration has done 
for the American people. I admit and know that Mr. Dawes 
is a good business man, a brave and courageous soldier. He 
is a man of many capabilities, not the least of which is that 
of a good advertising agent, and I really wish the President 
of this great Republic would employ an advertising agent 
like Mr. Dawes, so that the people of America could know 
what this Congress and what this Republican administration 
has done for economy and for the business of the country. 
[ Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Gorpsporoven], and I ask 
unanimous consent that he may be permitted to proceed out ef 
order and also to extend his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Maryland may proceed 
out of order and may extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the ReEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, the general public, and 
particularly that part of the public in close touch with agri- 
culture, with the man of moderate means, with the salaried 
man, and with the wage earner have recently shown great 
interest in legislation to stabilize the purchasing power of 
money. On the general subject the Baltimore Sun on May 25 
last spoke editorially as follows: 


PROFESSOR FISHER’S DOLLAR. 


Representative GoLpsBorovuGn’s introduction to Congress of Prof. 
Irving Fisher’s “stabilized dollar” permits that body, if it will, to 
study with seriousness the tremendously important questions with 
which Professor Fisher’s proposal deals. Every sort of business ac- 
tivity is involved in them, every worker is affected by them—and now 
Congress is asked whether it believes that in the stabilized dollar lies 
—_ relief from the evils of the present fluctuating standard of 
values. 

Professor Fisher’s proposal that a dollar should be based ulti- 
mately upon a wide range of consumable commodities instead of upon 
one unconsumable commodity, gold, can not be ranged with various 
crack-brained financial schemes of the past. It has been approved by 
neues competent students of banking and finance to give it a good 
stan ing in the field of economic philosophy, and the reputation of its 
author is alone sufficient to establish it as worthy of attention. 

The fact that pote have generally increased in cost during the 
last few decades, instead of decreasing in accordance with what one 
supposes are more efficient methods 0 Production, is enough in itself 
to suggest that some method of stabilizing the dollar is needed in 
order to make certain that on top of the fluctuations in the value of 
goods caused by the law of supply and demand there will not be 
superimposed steady increases in price which are caused solely by the 
type of monetary system that happens to be in use. It is this steady 
rise which Professor Fisher wants to check. 

Whether his proposal, if adopted, will do what he claims for it 
without at the same time causing serious breaches in the financial 
structure of the country is a question which should be settled beyond 
possibility of error before this or any nation puts it into effect. 
America, with its foreign trade, must also consider the problem of 
foreign exchange between countries using the gold and the com- 
modity standard of value. Tinance, in the broader sense of the 
word, is so fundamental to industry and commerce that one dare not 
tamper with it without clearly understanding the soundness and 
practicality of the contemplated reforms. 

Even though the Fisher plan can not be immediately approved, it is 
nevertheless true that Mr. GoLpssporoveH has at least brought to 
Maryland the credit of having from one of its Representatives come 
the request that Congress take under consideration this most im- 
portant matter. Here is no Da olitics, but rather an attempt to 
deal with a problem of profound importance to the whole country 
and to the world. If, following epresentative GOLDSBOROUGH’S 
lead, Congress turns its attention to the shrinkage of the dollar and 
tries seriously to understand why it occurs, that body may even 
correct some of its curious ideas about the tariff. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER]. ‘ 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order and to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order and extend his remarks in 
the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, for the past several months 
there has been considerable agitation in the southwestern part 
of the country for legislation fixing the price of wheat, cotton, 
corn, and other products. What school of political economy 
such a principle emanates from is beyond my information and 
understanding. Certainly it is not in harmony with Democratic 
principles, nor do I‘think it has any place among Republican 
policies. While unable to account for the antecedents of this 
peculiar philosophy, I do know that there is nothing which 
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would prove more perilous and disastrous to the farmer than 
any attempt to fix the price of his products by the Congress of 
the United States as it is composed to-day. 

Any bill fixing the price of these products would be intro- 
duced in the House in the regular way and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture. Before it could be considered by 
the House it would be necessary to have the Committee on 
Agriculture make a favorable report. Any price that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture might recommend would, of course, be 
subject to amendment when it reached the floor of the House. 

Take cotton, for instance. By consulting the records in the 
document room I find that only two bills have been introduced 
in the last six years proposing to fix the price on cotton. 
One, H. R. 11517, introduced by Mr. Emerson, of Ohio, a Re- 
publican, on Apfil 18, 1918; the other, H. R. 12737, introduced 
by Mr. Cox, of Ohio, a Democrat, on August 12, 1918, both in 
the same year. The Emerson bill proposed to fix the price at 
20 cents per pound and the Cox bill at 15 cents per pound. 
Now, this was back in the summer of 1918, mind you, when 
cotton was bringing a price of 35 to 40 cents a pound, and it 
had cost not less than 25 to 30 cents to raise, gather, and 
market that crop. I cite these two bills as the only two ex- 
pressions of sentiment with reference to the price of cotton 
by Congressmen coming from States which do not produce 
cotton. 

When the item fixing the price of cotton is reached, we all 
know amendments would certainly be offered both increasing 
and decreasing the price of this product, and we all know fully 
as well that these amendments when offered would be divided 
according to the line that defines what is commonly called the 
North and the solid South. In order to understand what might 
be the effect of these amendments let us consider for a moment 
the composition of the present membership of the House, and 
when that is understood it will be easy to decide what will 
be sure to happen to the cotton farmer. The present House 
is composed of 435 Members. : 

If my memory serves me right, less than 100 of these repre- 
sent districts producing cotton, but there are 113 of them who 
come from cotton-producing States, so let us assume they will 
stand together for the cotton producers. One hundred and 


thirteen from 435 leaves 322, so there would be 322 representing 


noncotton-producing States. 

There is no mistaking how the Congressmen would vote on 
this proposition. The issue would be clearly defined and the 
geographical line of division would run a few miles south of 
what is commonly called the Mason and Dixon line. Those 
representing cotton-producing States would naturally contend 
to have the price of cotton @xed at a point where it would 
yield the cotton farmer a profit plus the cost of production. 
Those coming from States which produce no cotton, but which 
consume cotton, would just as naturally be interested in plac- 
ing cotton at a price where their clothes would be cheaper and 
where their factories might procure the raw material as 
cheaply as possible. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas rose. 

Mr. CARTER, I yield to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
WHitr]. . 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. The gentleman in his statement 
does not make it entirely clear to my mind when he speaks of 
113 Members representing cotton-producing districts, and says 
the balance of the membership represent cotton-consuming dis- 
tricts. He does not mean to say cotton-manufacturing districts, 
does he? 

Mr. CARTER. Oh, no; certainly not. I mean that 113 Con- 
gressmen come from cotton-producing States and the balance 
of the 435 come from cotton-consuming States. Now, if my 
friend will just be patient a moment, let me say it would place 
the cotton farmer in this situation: The proposition for fixing 
the price of his principal product would be submitted to a 
tribunal of 435 men, 113 of these in full sympathy with him 
and 322 representing constituents antagonistic to him and who 
desire to get his product as cheaply as possible. It is no reflec- 
tion on any Member of Congress to say he will represent the 
interests of his constituents, 

Suppose a farmer should drive into town with three bales of 
cotton on his wagon for sale; one, we will say, strict good 
middling; one middling; and the other good ordinary. Three 
cotton buyers approach him to buy his cotton, each wanting 
one of the different grades, but none wanting all three. They 
are unable to agree on a price, and finally one of the cotton 
buyers makes this proposition: ‘‘The market does not justify 
the price you ask for your cotton and we can not pay it, but 
we are willing to do the fair thing and submit the price to 
arbitration. There are four of us here. We will all vote on 
the price of the three bales and let the majority rule.” If 
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the farmer should agree to, that. we can. readily. see, what would 
transpire. By a, vote. of 3.to 1 his.three. hales.of cotton would 
go for the smallest possible price,, certainly, far. helow. their 
actual: value; Now, that illustrates. what. would take. place 


should, the proposition of. fixing. the price of the farmer's. cotton, 


be settled by. this House. 

Mr. WHITH of Kansas, 
yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Are.not the constituencies to which 
the gentleman alludes of. the 113, Members. as. truly consumers 
of cotton as the constituencies of other Members, except those 
districts where there are cotton. factories? 

Mr. CARTER. Certainly. they are; but their interest as 
producers is far greater than, their interest as-cousumers. Ergo, 
these 118 would represent the wishes of the producers. and 
not the consumers; but. I repeat, there would be 322 other 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


Congressmen having an. intense interest in the consumers, but. 


no. direct interest whatever in. the producers, and it doesn’t 
take a mathematician or seer to. figure the ruin and havoc 
that. would be visited on the cotton farmer under any such 
foelish proposal as that. 

This being granted, the yote, then, of the membership of the 
House would be as follows: Fer fixing the price of cotton suf- 
ficient to assure a reasonable profit over and above the cost of 
production, 113; fer the lowest possible fixed price of cotton, 
322 votes. So it can. be naturally seen where the cotton farmer 
would land. His cotton, would be: fixed at a. price below the 
cost. of production by a vote of almost 3 to 1 in this House. 
The natural result would be that the farmers. would refuse to 
raise. cotton, and not only the South but the whole country 
would eventually suffer from such an unwise procedure. 

So much for the cotton farmer. Now as to the calamity that 
might. befall the wheat farmer, I have only to call attention to 
the interview of Congressman. Martin MapprEn, published in 
the newspapers of January 1, 1921, as. follows: 

For the first time in history. the territory. which pays the bulk of 
Federal. taxes. will have. full working control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives after March 4. 

Checking up the new list yesterday, Representative MappENn, Re- 
publican, of Illinois, found: that with the opening of the new session the 
section. east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio Rivers would have 
. a solid Republican voting strength of 228. The House majority is 218. 
Mr. MAppEN’s figures indicated this section pays 844 per: cent of all 
taxes, with the South amd: West, now able to control the House by joint 
action, paying the balance. 

“This will give the Republicans from the tax-paying belt a clean 
majority hereafter over all other combinations,’ Mr. Mapppn declared, 
. — z believe we will soon begin to see a change in sectional or class 
egisiation. 

Se Under Democratic administrations, the South has been in the saddle, 
and the South paid only 6 per cent of all taxes. Most people have imag- 
ined that the landslide put the West on top in the House, but that is 


va By their vote in November.the people decreed that the tail no longer 
should wag the dog of Congress.” 

Mr. Mappen is a Republican Representative from the State 
of Illinois, and is chairman of the most powerful committee in 
the House—the Committee on Appropriations. So it may reason- 
ably be presumed that he knew whereof he spoke, ‘This. inter- 
view was read into the Recorp by Hon. Marvin Jongs, of Texas, 
one week thereafter. Mr. MADDEN was present at the time, and 
while taking some part in the controversy did not at that time 
deny the authenticity. of the statement. 

The majority of the wheat producers live west of the Missis- 
sippi River, and a majority of those living east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Ohio are consumers of wheat and not 
producers. The Republican Party. controls the Heuse, If Mr. 
MADDEN’s statement be true that those Republicans north of the 
Ohio and east of the Mississippi Rivers control the Republican 
Party, then it follows that these same would control any policy 
of the House, for the Republicans. control the House by more 
than two to one. So the same thing that applies to the cotton 
producer would apply to the wheat producer, and the wheat 
farmer would find himself raising wheat. at a price fixed by 
Congress at less than the cost of production. 

Under leave given me to print, I am submitting herewith a 
statement of my votes cast on measures of major: importance 
which have been considered by the House since I have been a 
Member of Congress. My reason for giving only the more im- 
portant measures is that Congressmen have been called upon 
during the past few years to vote upon such a volume of legis- 
lative matters, many of them. of minor importance, that any 
document seeking to give the vote on every question would be 
so voluminous and complicated as to make same almost. worth- 
less to the average busy citizen engaged in the necessity of 
making a living. If, however, my record should be desired on 
any particular matter other than those enumeratediherein below, 
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T shall. be: glad te. candidly furnish. same,. with reasons therefor, 
upon request. 

All legislation. necessary for a final. disposition of tribal 
affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes and per capita distribution 
of tribal funds has been. properly enacted, and all the tribal 
property has been disposed of with the. exception of. a portion 
of the coal deposits in the segregated mineral land of the Choc- 
taw. Nation. The law requires, that all these deposits be. sold, 
but, the department. claims, that. it has.not, been able up. to this 
time. to. receive adequate bids on, that portion which. is. left 
unsold and promises that just as soon as the financial conditions 
of. the country. warrant. the. coal deposits, will be of. 

During the last eight years there has been distributed per 
capita.to the Choctaws and Chickasaws. under resolutions pro- 
pesed by me.a total of $25,571,610, These payments were made 
from, tribal funds which accumulated in the Treasury as a re- 
sult of the sales of tribal property. Because of the failure of 
the department to sell the coal.deposits and on aceount of the 
shortage of collections.ef deferred payments, on unallotted lands 
and other tribal. property. the per capita payment may be some- 
what. curtailed; this year, but just as soon as the coal deposits 
are sold and normal conditions resumed so payments can. be 
made on other property, the per capita payments. should return 
to their former dimensions, 

First. There is enumerated herein below my, record on. some 
of the more important measures pertaining to. the, east side of 
the State of Oklahoma.only, I, had: the honor of proposing, most 
of these measures and: gave my. unqualified support to. the few 
which were proposed by others, 

1. Per capita distribution. of tribal funds since 1912: 

h ” ; * 2 A 

Chickasaws “per capita’ $920 ; total® $6804, 700. 

2. Sale of the surface of the segregated mineral land. 

8. Sale of the coal and asphalt deposits of the segregated 
mineral land. 

4. Sale of the Choctaw timber reserve. 

5. Sale of the unallotted lands, 

6. Amendment confining bank deposits of Oklahoma Indian 
funds to State and national banks in Oklahoma only. 

7. Amendment authorizing Government bonds to be used as 
surety for deposit of tribal funds. 

8. Oklahoma State courts vested with full and final probate 
jurisdiction in settlement of Indian estates, including the de- 
termination of heirship and partition, a jurisdiction enjoyed by 
no other State in the Union. 

9. Three and one-half million dollars in support of. rural 
schools in Oklahoma during the past 14 years. 

10. Consolidation of two Indian bureaus at Muskogee under 
one head, which has. eliminated. much red tape and duplication 
of work and unnecessary expense: 

11. Amendment prohibiting the department from spending 
tribal funds until specifically appropriated by Congress, which 
has saved millions of dollars of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
tribal funds. 

12. Provision for titles to unsold. town lots on the segregated 
mineral. lands. 

13. Provision requiring probate attorneys to confine their ac- 
tivities to restricted Indians only. 

14. Removal of restrictions. on more than half of the allotted 
lands of the Five: Civilized Tribes. 

15. State use amendment, which prevents coal under the State 
penitentiary from being sold in, competition: with free labor, 

I voted for the following measures of general legislation: 

1. Federal reserve banking act. 

2. Farm credits act, enabling farmers to borrow money at low 
rates of interest for purchasing and improving their homes, 
More than $500,000,000 has been loaned to farmers by the 12 
farm land banks, $10,000,000. of which was, loaned. in Oklahoma. 

8. Farm loan bank deposits: This authorizes the deposit of 
$25,000,000 Federal funds to be used; by said banks in making 
farm. loans. during the time sales, of the loan bonds are taking 
place. 

4. Farm loan, bonds: Under, the authority of this law the 
Secretary of the Treasury purchased $195,175,000. of farm loan 
bonds, to be used by the farm loan banks in increasing the 
amount of money available for loans to farmers. 

5. War Finance Corporation: A bill authorizing money to. be 
advanced to banks. to be loaned to cooperative organizations of 
farmers and. other financial institutions to assist in. the produc- 
tion of farm. products, live stock, and in the erderly marketing 
of same, About. $340,000,000 has. been loaned under this act. 

6.. Good. roads. extension act: Providing a. system of coopera- 
tion between Federal and State Governments in building good 
roads. In all, $350,000,000 has been appropriated for building 
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herd-surface roads and over eight nifflion ‘has been oned 
to the State of Oklahoma. ‘Tt ‘is a ‘regrettable ‘fact ‘that the 
present ‘Congress has reduced the good-roads appropriation to 
$50,000,000 for next year. 

7. Agricultural extension act, which extends agricultural 
educational facilities to the farmer and his fa: 

8. Bureau of Farm Markets, with the purpose to aid the 
farmer in marketing his crops. 

9. Federal warehouse act, which enables the farmer to store 
his crop with insurance when prices are inadequate and makes 
Federal warehouse receipts prime collateral for securing loans 
at Pederal reserve banks. 

10. Cotton futures act, to prevent gambling in cotten and 
manipulation .of the cotton market by cotten jobbers. 

11. Grain grades act, which establishes uniform grades and 
classification for grain. 

12. Vocational educational act, which provides cooperation 
with the States in promoting vocational education and training 
of teachers in vocational subjects. 

13. Olayton Antitrust Act, which prohibits interlocking di- 
rectorates and defines and expands the provisions of the Sher- 
man law. it is designed to open the door of oppertunity to the 
business man of moderate means. 

14. Creation of Federal Trade Commission, to investigate and 
regulate unfair methods of .competition, thereby affording 
further protection to the small business man. 

15, The Underwood Tariff Act, reducing the taxes on neces- 
sities and increasing the taxes on luxuries. 

16. Physical valuation of railroads, which directs the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission to make an actual physical valua- 
tion of railroads in order that all water may be squeezed from 
railroad stock. 

17. Act giving labor a seat in the President’s Cabinet. 

18. Child Welfare Bureau. 

19. Resolution submitting prohibition constitutional amend- 
ment to the several States. 

20. Constitutional amendment providing for direct election of 
United States Senators by the people. 

21. Constitutional amendment for woman suffrage. 

22. War risk insurance law, providing insurance at a low 
rate of interesi ‘as well as allotments and allowances for sailors, 
soldiers, and marines. 

23. Sweet bill, which liberalizes the war risk imsurance act. 

24. Veterans’ Bureau act: This creates an independent bureau 
under the President, known as the Veterans’ Bureau, and co- 
ordinates under one head hospitalization, vocational training, 
war-risk insurance, and compensation payments of veterans of 
the World War. 

25. Adjusted compensation to ex-service men. 

26. Establishment of a budget system. 

27. Coordination of Government bureaus. 

28. I supported all measures necessary to the conduct of the 
war, and when the war was over voted for the resolution to 
repeal war-time legislation. 

29. While not in full accord with its terms, I supported ‘the 
Porter peace resolution, offered ‘by the present administration, 
because it was the only proposition presented at that time to 
end the technical war status. 

30. I voted against the Esch-Cummins railroad bill, which 
guaranteed the railroads a fixed dividend of 6 per cent ‘at a time 
when nearly every other line of business in the country was 
operating at a loss. 

31, I voted against a large standing Army ‘im ‘times of peace. 

32. I voted against a Navy greater’than required by the terms 
of the world conference for a reduction in armament. 

83. I voted against the Fordney revenue bill, increasing the 
taxes on small incomes and reducing the taxes on incomes of 
millionaires, 

34. I voted against the Fordney tariff bill, which, with its 
American-valuation plan, in my opinion, will raise import duties 
to the high point of stifling our commerce with the world and 
further embarrassing the marketing of our farmers’ products. 

85. I voted against the proposal to surrender securities for 
foreign debts. 

36. I voted against the antilynching bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has again expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monperr]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. MONDBDLL, Me. Speaker, I.am wery much interested in 
what the gentleman frem Oklahoma said about price fixing. 
There is one argument against price fixing that the gentleman 
has not referred ‘to, and that is to he found in the all-sufficient 
reason that you can not fix the prices ef commodities by law 
or hold them at the prices you fix amid the changing con- 
ditions of supply and demand. You may try to do it, but you 
can ne more fix and establish and maintain the price of a com- 
fhodity by law through the running of the years than you can 
regulate the laws of gravity—— 

Mr, CARTER. And ought not to—— 

Mr. MONDELL. And say how much pull the earth shall 
have on the apple falling from a tree. 

Mr. CARTER. And, if you could, it would not be wise 
policy to do so. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; you would ‘have a deuce of a time 
between conflicting interests. 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Agriculture, 
having a number of important matters under consideration, does 
not care to occupy ‘the time of the House te-morrow, as was 
suggested in the tentative pregram for the week, and instead we 
shall consider to-morrow the so-called basket bill, which is the 
unfinished business before the House. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; I yield. 
me QUIN. <Are you prepared ‘to keep a quorum in this House 

ay? e 

Mr. MONDELL. Qh, yes. I know the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi is in favor of the measure and will help to keep a 
quorum present here in order that the bill may be passed. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, I want to ask wnanimous consent that at ‘the 
conclusion of the consideration .of the basket bill to-morrow we 
may take up the consideration of unobjected bills on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, beginning at the place where we left off at the 
time of their last consideration. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman frem Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow, after the completion of the basket 
bill, it shall ‘be in order to take up from the Private Calendar 
unebjected bills, beginning at the place where we left off on 
their last consideration. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask unanimous consent that on Friday, 
after the conclusion of the consideration of matters from the 
Pension Committees, we may scontinue consideration of the 
Private Calendar ‘under the order just agreed to with regard 
to te-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks further 
that the same class of unobjected bills on the Private Calendar 
in order to-morrow may be considered on Friday after the con- 
sideration of pension bills. Is there objection? 

Mr, WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Spealr, 
do I understand that we are going to a two days for claim 
bills? 

Mr. MONDELL. Parts.of two days ie 

Mr. WALSH. We have passed more private-claim bills in 
this session of Congress than in the three preceding Congresses, 
and ‘the Senate has passed less of them. If we send over an- 
other batch the Senate will not consider them. 

Mr. MONDELL. I want to suggest to the genfleman from 
Massachusetts that it is not entirely parliamentary to criticize 
the other legislative body. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, I am commending them. I think all 
praise and honor should be given them because they have 
treated those bills in that way. 

Mr. WINGO. I-do not think you will reach them te-morrow. 

Mr. WALSH. If that is the situation I will not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Is it the purpose to move to adjourn from 
Friday until Monday? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; we'shall be in session Saturday for a 
short time; but I know of no reason now why we sheuld con- 
tinue in session for any length of ‘time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the Rscorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Reconp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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“Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and amendments to the final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to the final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. McFappen, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 

To Mr. LeaTHERWOOD, for five days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Stevenson, for 10 days, on account of needing a rest. 

To Mr. Lonpon, for three days, on account of important 
business. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until Thursday, June 8, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


632. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting, with a letter from 
the Acting Director of the Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the Interior Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, amounting to $16,726.85, for the 
protection of the so-called Oregon and California railroad lands 
and the Coos Bay wagon road lands (H. Doc. No. 336), was taken 
from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr, JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs. H. J. Res. 343. 
A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to loan cots, 
mattresses, and blankets for the use of the American Legion at 
the Michigan State encampment to be held in Iron Mountain, 
Mich., in July, 1922; without amendment (Rept. No, 1072). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. H. R. 243. A bill providing for the construction of a 
spillway and drainage ditch to lower and maintain the level of 
Lake Andes, S. Dak.; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1073). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11834) granting a pension to Jannie E, Bell, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


A 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 11989) to amend section 
5219 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 11940) to authorize 
Union and Crittenden Counties in the State of Kentucky to 
construct and maintain a bridge across Tradewater River at 
or near the mouth of Cypress Creek, State of Kentucky; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RIDDICK: A bill (H. R. 11941) defining the crop 
failure in the production of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and flax 
by those to whom the Government of the United States loaned 
money, under the act of March 3, 1921, for the purchase of 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, or flax for seed, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 11942) to 
amend section 14 of the Federal reserve act in order to permit 
the increase of the open-market powers of Federal reserve 
banks by permitting them to purchase and sell long-time paper 
secured by shipping documents or warehouse receipts covering 
agricultural products, or by chattel mortgages on live stock; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 


By Mr. ANDERSON: Resolution (H. Con. Res. 61) providing 
for the printing of additional copies of the report of the Joint 
enw yagi of Agricultural Inquiry; to the Committee on 

rinting. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 11948) for the relief of Lucy 
L. Wheeler ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BENHAM: A bill (H. R. 11944) granting an increase 
of pension to John A. C. Hazel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 11945) granting a pension to 
Orilla J. Hainline; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 11946) granting a pension to 
Jessie May Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 11947) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Haas; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 11948) granting a pension to 
James N. Parker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: A bill (H. R. 11949) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Todd; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LOGAN: A bill (H. R. 11950) for the relief of Clar- 
ence Benton; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11951) for the relief of Sullivans Island, 
S. C.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: A bill (H. R. 11952) granting a pension 
to Mary A. 8S. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11958) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary A. Powell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5927. By Mr. BRIGGS: Letter of Rev. W. E. Phillips, rector 
Grace Church, Galveston, Tex., appealing in behalf of the 
Armenians; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5928. By Mr. DYER: Resolutions adopted by the board of 
aldermen of the city of St. Louis, Mo., urging Congress to com- 
plete the slack-water system on the Ohio River from Pitts- 
burgh to Cairo, as planned by the Engineering Corps of the 
United States Army; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

5929. Also, resolution adopted by the board of aldermen of 
the city of St. Louis, Mo., indorsing the provisions of House bill 
10212; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5930. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolution of Greater Boston 
Chapter, Military Order of the World War, 60 State Street, 
Boston, Mass., urging Congress of the United States to support 
the national defense act of 1920, and that it comply with the 
recommendation of the President of the United States and of 
his Secretary of War and of his Secretary of the Navy in de- 
termining the size and strength of the Army and Navy of the 
United States; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

5931. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Peoria County Farm Bu- 
reau, Peoria, Ell., relative to the proposed tariff act of 1921 (H. 
R. 7456) ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5932. Also, petition of Robert E. Brown, Esq., Buffalo, N. Y., 
relative to conditions in Armenia; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

5933. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of Rev. M. S. Howland, 
of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y., 
opposing the trusting of the Armenians to the sovereignty of 
the Turks; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

5934. By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: Resolution adopted by 
the Brotherhood of the Ebenezer Baptist Church of St. Louis, 
Mo., in favor of the proposed constitutional amendment to pro- 
hibit sectarian appropriations (H, J. Res, 159); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

5935. By Mr. RIDDICK: Petition of citizens of Billings, 
Mont., urging the passage of the Towner-Sterling bill; to the 
Committee on Education. 

5936. Also, petition of several members of the First Christian 
Church of Great Falls, Mont., urging that the United States 
protect the Armenians; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5937. By Mr. ROACH: Resolution by Union Baptist Church 
of Tipton, Mo., in support of House Joint Resolution 159; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5938. By Mr. ROSSDALE: Petition of the Fordham Council 
American Association for the Recognition of the Irish Republic 
to protest against the murder of innocent men, women, and 
children in Ulster because of their religious beliefs, etc.; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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5939. By Mr. YOUNG: Petition of North Dakota State Fed- 
eration of Labor protesting against raising money for the 
soldiers’ bonus by a sales tax and advocating that the money be 
raised from war and excess-profit taxes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

5940. Also, resolution of Devils Lake Kiwanis Olub protest- 
ing against the repeal of section 416 of the transportation act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5941. Also, resolution of the Devils Lake Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club protesting against the repeal of section 
416 of the transportation act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
Tuourspar, June 8, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 
The Senate met at 11 o’dock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ashurst Hale 
B Harris 
Harrison 
Heflin 
Jones, Wash. 
Kendrick 


Newberry 
Nicholson 
Oddie 
Overman 
Pa 


eer 

P pe 
Poindexter 
Ransdell 


Walsh, Mass. 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 
Williams 


Ladd 
Culberson La Follette 


Curtis 

Dial 
Dillingham 
Fernald 
Glass 


Rawson 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Gooding Smoot 

Mr. KENDRICK. I wish to announce the absence of the 
Senator from Nebraska {Mr. Norgis] and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], who are engaged in a hearing 
before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to state that the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. FtercHr]) is detained from the Senate 
by illness. I desire that this statement shall stand for the 
day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


. STATEMENT BY SENATOR MYERS. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, our much-esteemed colleague, 
the senior Senator from.Montana [Mr. Myrrs], has declined 
to be a candidate for reelection, which we all regret. He has 
issued a statement to the people of Montana which is a matter 
of interest to Senators and to people generally. I ask that the 
statement may be printed in the Recorp in 8-point type. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

“ During the last several weeks I have received from Mon- 
tana many inquiries if I would be a candidate for reelection, 
and I feel the time to answer them has come. Many Montana 
people have urged me to be a candidate and offered their sup- 
port, for all of which I am deeply grateful. 

“T have given the matter careful consideration, and I have 
decided not to be a candidate. Upon the expiration of my 
term my plan is to return to Montana and to endeavor to re- 
establish myself in- the practice of law. 

“Here this announcement might appropriately end, but I 
take this occasion to thank my friends, who have remained 
steadfast. Their loyalty is deeply appreciated, and I hope my 
record merits it. If not, it is mot because of lack of effort on 
my part. 

“Fer more than 11 years I have tried to serve faithfully the 
people of Montana and their best interests. During that time 
I have given them the best and :ll there was in me. I have 
ever been at their service. I have sought service, not pub- 
licity ; results, not credit. The work has been hard and wear- 
ing, and there have been very few days, when not prevented 
by illness, when I was not at my post, working leng hours. 

“In matters not political I have ever endeavored to give 
prompt, faithful, courteous attention to everything in which my 
aid was sought by any constituent—Demecrat, Republican, So- 
cialist—those of any politics and those of none. In such mat- 
ters I have known no politics, factions, or past differences, but 
have tried to serve all alike, It has been a pleasure to me to 


do so. No one has appealed to me for aid in any legitimate 
matter whose appeal has been ignored. 

“In political matters I have nearly always voted with the 
majority of my party. During both of President Wilson’s terms, 
with one exception, I heartily supported all of his administra- 
tion measures. For eight years, with one exception, I voted to 
confirm every nomination to office made by him. During the 
World War, from start to finish, I ardently supported him in 
all measures for the prosecution of the war and in preparation 
therefor. I unwaveringly followed him, as our leader, through- 
out that great conflict. After the cessation of hostilities I 
earnestly supported him in his efforts to have us enter the 
League of Nations, which I sincerely favored. - 

“Since President Harding’s ‘imduction into office on admin- 
istration measures upon which my party divided I have veted 
to uphold him when I thought it te the interest of my country 
to do so, otherwise net. Generally, when I did so, I was in 
company with Senator Unprrwoop, Democratic leader of the 
Senate. I put but three things above my party—they are the 
ema my conscience, the welfare of my country and 

“ Realizing the desperate plight of agriculture sinee the World 
War, I have voted for every measure for the benefit of farmers 
which has come before the Senate. I have supported many 
measures for the benefit of labor. I have voted for all meas- 
ures for the benefit of disabled former service men, for whom 
the Government is now expending $1,000,000 a day, for’all of 
which I voted. I have voted for all measures to promete good 
morals and clean living. 

“TI have not during either my first or second term in the 
Senate taken any stand or given utterance to sentiments or 
east vetes or made promises with a view to advancing my 
political fortunes or precuring reelection. My only aim has 
been to do what I thought right; my only guide has been my 
conscience. I have tried always to do my duty, be the conse- 
quences what they might. I know some things I have done 
have not been popular. I have not sought popularity. I realize 
I have not pleased all. I have not tried to do so, However, I 
have done my best, according to my sense of duty. 

“T hope I may be succeeded by some one who will serve the 
people of Montana and of the country as diligently and faith- 
fully as I have tried in my humble way to do, and who will do 
so more successfully and effectively. I hope the Democrats of 
Montana may nominate for my successor some one who may be 
acceptable to the party and who may be worthy of receiving the 
votes of a majority of the voters of Montana. 

“When I shall return to the people of Montana the trust 
with which they have twice graci®usly honored me, I hope and 
expect to do so without having brought upon it discredit by 
any act of mine. I have broken no promises. I have given 
conscientious if not valuable service. ; 

“T was here at my post the first day of my first term, upon 
the convening of Congress, and I expect to be here the last 
day of my present term. Meantime I shall continue to serve 
my constituents as heretofore. Thereafter, to such law business 
as I may be fortunate enough-to get I expect to give the same 
degree of attentian, diligence, and fidelity I have tried to give 
te public busimess. 

“In conclusion, I thank the good people of Montana for all 
they have done for me and thank the Democrats ef Montana fer 
the honors they have conferred upon me. May the blessings of 
Providence rest upon Montana.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S, 831) to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of sec- 
tion 9 of the Federal reserve act amended by the act of June 
21, 1917, amending the Federal reserve act, with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence ef the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 7) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to designate depositaries ef public moneys in 
foreign countries and in the Territories and insular possessions 
of the United States, with an amendment, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 9409) to amend section 5209, Revised Statutes of 
the United States, relating to penalty fér embezzlement by a 
Federal reserve officer, agent, or employee, so as to include 
national bank examiners or assistants, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the following concurrent resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 
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H., Con. Res, 36. Goncurrent resolution providing for printing 
as a House document 1,500 copies of the Journal of the 
Fifty-sixth National Encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic; and 

H. Con. Res. 59. Concurrent resolution providing for printing 
8,000 additional copies of Senate Document No. 181, Sixty- 
seventh Congress, entitled “A letter of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian transmitting a report showing the names of all persons 
employed by the Alien Property Custodian.” 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS, 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
at this time to report back from the Committee on Finance 
the so-called soldiers’ compensation bill, the bill (H. R. 10874) 
to provide adjusted compensation for veterans of the World 
War, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I shall not object for the moment, as I 
do not want to interrupt the Senator’s statement. I prefer 
to let him make his statement first. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I only desire at this time 
to say that the committee has sought in the revision of the bill 
to meet the objections that were urged against its considera- 
tion and upon which it was referred back to the Committee on 
Finance some time ago. The committee have made quite an 
elaborate report, and I shall ask Senators to carefully consider 
that report, because it fully explains everything that it will 
be necessary to understand in the discussion of the bill. 

At this time, without presenting the bundle of papers, I 
wish also to present and have referred to the Committee on 
Finance a petition containing something over one million 
names. It is the second installment of a million names of 
persons who have petitioned for the enactment of the bill into 
a law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the petition will 
be received and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator allow me to finish my 
statement first? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
had finished. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, 
object later. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. 

Mr. President, at some time in the very near future I hope 
to be able to lay aside for a day or two the consideration of 
the tariff bill for the purpose of considering and passing, if 
possible, the soldiers’ compensation bill. 

I desire to say at this time that while the perding tariff bill 
which is under consideration marks the dividing line between 
Republicanism and Democracy, and in its discussion necessarily 
there must be partisanship and an attempt to take some 
partisan advantage if possible, in the soldiers’ compensation 
bill we have nothing but an American bill. I hope we shall be 
able to dispose of it as an American measure in the same spirit 
that we voted for appropriations to carry on the war. 

In fixing a time to bring up the measure I shall consult with 
Members on both sides of the Chamber, because there are many 
on each side whose States are having their primaries, who must 
be absent at times, and who are desirous of being present when 
the measure is considered. I shall try to fix a date for bring- 
ing it up that will suit the convenience of most Senators upon 
both sides of the Chamber. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD and Mr. BRANDEGEE .addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Dakota hag stated that the so-called bonus bill is not a partisan 
bill, and that is true. There are comparatively few of us on 
either side of the Chamber who are opposed to its passage, so 
far as I know, and probably those in opposition are about as 
many on one side of the Chamber as on the other. 

I indicated a moment ago that the Senator could not have 
the bill taken up by unanimous consent, but that was not with 
any idea of filibustering the bill, because I realize that the 
majority of the Senate are entitled to act when they get ready; 
but I feel so earnestly that the bonus bill, if it shall be passed, 
will, in the end, not only work injury to the American people 
but will be an injury to the men whom it proposes to help that 
I do not want to feel that I myself have given consent to its con- 
sideration. 

Of course I realize that objection to unanimous consent for 
the consideration of the bill is a mere matter of form; that the 
Senator from North Dakota may have the bill taken up and 


I beg the Senator’s pardon. I thought he 


I shall finish in just a moment. 
I merely desired to reserve the right to 
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allow the tariff bill to go to the calendar for a few days and 
then move to take the tariff bill off the calendar without chang- 
ing the status any more than by having the bonus bill. taken up 
by unanimous consent; but I think I represent the views of 
those on both sides of the Chamber who intend to vote against 
the bonus bill when I say that I do not wish, as far as I am con- 
ceeee that we shall be parties to the consideration of the 

If the Senator from North Dakota is going to have the bill 
taken up this summer, I see no objection to taking it up to-day 
or to-morrow any more than taking it up in July or August. I 
think, however, when the Senator has a bill before the Senate 
which is intended, on its face, at least, to raise revenue, it is 
not a very good time to take up a bill which is admittedly going 
to make a charge against the Treasury of over $4,000,000,000, 
and which, in my judgment, if the interest is calculated against 
the claims, will amount to $6,000,000,000 or $7,000,000,000, and 
especially a bill which will not take effect until next year. If 
the bill is passed now, the only effect it will have may be a 
political effect. It is not going to help the ex-soldiers any to 
pass it this month any more than if it shall be passed in next 
December, because the resultant effect of the bill will not be 
accomplished until next year, no matter when it may be passed. 

I should be very glad if the bill went over until after the elec- 
tion, so that the American people might have an opportunity to 
voice their sentiments on the subject. I realize that the American 
people are behind the soldiers. The soldiers are the heroes of . 
this generation, and they are entitled to be the heroes of this 
generation ; but it is now proposed by Senators to bring before 
the country a bill that is going to put a charge of from four bil- 
lion to seven billion dollars on the American taxpayers, and, 
‘if I read the bill aright, it is so framed as to pass on that 
charge from the present to the future. So the young men who 
are going to receive this bonus, or will receive a certificate for a 
bonus, after the bill shall have been passed, in all human proba- 
bility, if they make good in life, will be the men who must ulti- 
mately pay this great debt and in the future carry the great 
burden which it is proposed to put on the American people. 

I realize, so far as I am concerned, that any efforts on my 
part to prevent the passage of the bill will be practically 
futile; I recognize that what I say represents on the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle only a few, and represents only a few 
Senators on the Republican side of the aisle; but I believe, 
in the effort of Senators to respond to a call which they think 
is in the interest of the finest young men who ever followed 
the American flag, that they are not only making a great mis- 
take for the country but in the end they will do a serious 
injury to the ex-service men themselves. 

Therefore I ask the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
when he gets ready to bring the bill before the Senate tto do so 
on motion, so that the responsibility may rest on those Sena- 
tors who are going to sustain the bill and not in any way on 
the Senators who are opposed to it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I understand that the request of the 
Senator from North Dakota is merely that he may be per- 
mitted to present the report for the purpose of having it 
printed. I should very much like to have the report printed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I may have misunderstood the Senator 
from North Dakota. I thought he said that he wished to bring 
the bill up. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; I merely asked that I might pre- 
sent the report now; and I explained that I wanted to consult 
Senators on both sides of the Chamber as to what we shall do 
in the future. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I misunderstood the Senator. There is 
no reason why the Senator should not be permitted to present 
the report by unanimous consent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is all that is involved in my request. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection to that. I merely 
ask the Senator when he gets ready to bring the bill before the 
Senate that he will do so by a motion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I shall not seek to bring the measure up, 
of course, until I have consulted Senators on both sides of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. BORAH. That is, both sides of the question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is the same thing. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Will the Senator from North Dakota 
allow me to call up a resolution? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator from Connecticut merely 
allow me to submit the report? 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. I thought the Senator had presented the 


report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to receiving the 
report from the Committee on Finance in accordance with the 
request of the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the filing of a report require unani- 
mous consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that it now 
requires unanimous consent, because the Senate has had no 
morning hour for some time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. If it requires unanimous con- 
sent, I object, because I do not want to be particeps criminis 
in the remotest manner to any part of this performance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then, later in the day, I shall again ask 
unanimous consent that I may sybmit the report, and I hope 
the Senator from Mississippi will accord us that courtesy, be- 
cause it will make no difference in the matter of printing or of 
time. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the soldiers’ adjusted com- 
pensation bill has already been delayed too long. Why does not 
the Senator from North Dakota move to proceed to its consid- 
eration? Contractors have been paid, profiteers have been 
paid and, in addition thereto, have had their excess-profits 
taxes removed; bu. an objection is interpesed when a soldiers’ 
adjusted compensation bill is reported. I hope the Senator 
from North Dakota will show some grit and, notwithstanding 
the objection of my friend from Mississippi [Mr. Wit11Ams], 
will move to proceed to the consideration of the compensation 
bill. This is the time for courage and sand. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator from North Dakota, I think, 
still has the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that the 
Senator from Connecticut has the floor. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. If so, I yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish simply to say in 
response to the observations of my good friend from Arizona 
[Mr. AsHuRST] that there is at least a “ gentlemen’s agreement ” 
in the Senate that I shall not ask to lay aside the pending tariff 
bill without giving due notice and consulting with Senators on 
the other side of the Chamber, and also consult with the leader 
on the other side of the aisle. 

Mr. ASHURST. I was not aware of that agreement. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Therefore, I do not wish to move to take 
up the bill at present. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to me? é 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I thank the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. President, during the course of the debate on the tariff 
bill a large number of measures have, by unanimous consent, 
been reported to the Senate from various committees of the 
Senate. I do not recall a single instance in which an objection 
has heretofore been interposed. The only effect of an objection 
to the filing of the report on the adjusted compensation bill by 
the Senator from North Dakota at this time will be to force an 
adjournment for a day, when, of course, during the morning 
hour, which would result on the following day after an adjourn- 
ment, he would be able to submit the report. 

The question of the bonus for ex-service men has been before 
the Senate for a long time. In my opinion, it is desirable that 
the subject be discussed and disposed of. It is a vexing ques- 
tion, not only threatening to enter politics but affecting almost 
every phase of industry and business. This country would have 
been better off, business interests in my opinion would have been 
advanced, by the settlement of the bonus question a year ago. 
The longer the delay the worse it will be for the country. 

I realize that there are two sides to the controversy, and that 
the opposing viewpoint should be given liberal and free expres- 
sion in the consideration of the measure, but I hope that my 
friend the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wrtrams] will not 
persist in an objection to the submission of the report on the 
bonus bill by the Senator from North Dakota, and I also express 
the hope that within the next two or three weeks an agreement 
may be reached under which the Senate may proerc to the 
consideration of the bill and dispose of it. If no agreement can 
be secured, it will be necessary to carry a motion to proceed to 
the consideration of the adjusted compensation bill. 
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It is due to the American soldier to act promptly upon the 
measure. If we are going to decide that he is not entitled to 
adjusted compensation, we ought to give the decision promptly ; 
if we are going te award adjusted compensation, we ought not 
to detract from the value of it by an undue delay in granting it. 

This statement is made that it may be understood that the 
objection of my friend the Senator from Mississippi and the 
views expressed by my friend the Senator from Alabama do not 
reflect the viewpoint of all on this side of the Chamber. I 
thank the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, in addition 
to what he has said and in response to the statement made 
by the Senator from Alabama to the effect that, as the bill 
does not go into effect until the 1st day of January, there is no 
hurry about securing its passage, I desire to suggest that if 
the bill becomes a law the department ought to have fully six 
month: time in which to get ready to put the matter into 
operac.on, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, in addition to that, with 
the indulgence for a moment further of the Senator from Con- 
necticut, there is a feeling that is growing in the minds of 
American soldiers that ought to be allayed, a feeling that Con- 
gress regards the so-called bonus bill as a mere gratuity, and 
that its enactment will be the result of political fear and not 
of a sense of justice and necessity for righteous action. 

Added to the suggestion just made by the Senator from North 
Dakota that a very large organization will be necessary in 
order to put into effect the administration of this measure, is 
the further consideration, which is of great importance, that 
there is nothing in the conduct or the record of the proposed 
beneficiaries of this measure to justify either branch of Con- 
gress or any department of the Government in dealing with it 
in such a manner as to create the impression that whatever 
relief is granted under the measure is grudgingly given. 

Mr. LENROOT subsequently said: Mr. President, I feel very 
sure that the Senator from Arizona {Mr. AsHurst], who is 
always fair, will be willing to correct his statement of chal- 
lenge to the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] as 
to moving to take up the bill reported this morning. I am sure 
he was in error. That motion is not in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it is a fact that such a 
motion does not lie at this time, because we would first have 
to adjourn and have a new calendar day. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin for calling my attention to this. I now, how- 
ever, express the hope that the Semate may adjourn to-day at 
the close of business and that we may have a new calendar 
day. to-morrow, so that on to-morrow the eligible motion may 
be made to consider this soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill. 

This Republic will not endure if its Congress passes biils 
looking toward paying the profiteer what he claims, then re- 
moves the profiteer’s excess-profits taxes, and then declines to 
consider the bill to pay adjusted compensation to soldiers. I 
thank the Senator from Wisconsin, however, for calling my 
attention to the parliamentary situation, and I shall rely 
upon him to-morrow with his parliamentary skill to assist 
some of us on this side and on the other side in securing con- 
sideration of the soldiers’ compensation bill and the McNary- 
Smith reclamation bill. 

This Government owes no man a living. It is the idler, 
slacker, and coward who says the Government owes him a 
living; but this Government does owe every man and woman 
in this land a fair chance to earn a living. Do you catch the 
distinction? The idler, the sluggard, will say: “The Gov- 
ernment owes me a living”; but every man and every woman 
in our land has a right to say: “ The Government owes me and 
must give me an opportunity to earn a living.” Unless we 
pass the adjusted compensation bill and pass the McNary- 
Smith reclamation bill, we shall have denied many of our 
citizens the fair opportunity to earn a living. 


STATUE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask unanimous consent to submit a 
report from the Committee on the Library upon House Joint 
Resolution 127. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none and the report will be received. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. From the Committee on the Library, I 
report back favorably with an amendment the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 127) to reerect the statue of Abraham Lincoln upon 
its original site, and I submit a report (No. 754) thereon. 

Will the Secretary, if there is no objection, kindly read the 
joint resolution? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read. 


The Chair 
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Another letter is from Mr. J. O. Sturtevant, of the Marston- 
Sturtevant Co., 278 Cabot Street, Beverly, Mass., also dated 
May 29, as follows: 

Dear Str: Why is it that there is no direct effort made by the Gov- 
ernment to investigate and settle the coal strike? This ought to be done 
immediately and the facts made public. It is of vital importance to the 
New England industries as well; and the newspapers seem to be saying 
little about the coal situation. ? 

Respectfully yours, 
J. O. STURTEVANT. 

A third letter is from a dealer in anthracite coal in the city 
of Boston. The letter is dated June 5, and reads: 

According to report in Boston papers you confined yourself in your 
resolution mostly to the “ bituminous’”’ situation, which, of course, is 
commendable. e in Boston think the “ anthracite’ situation is in a 
far more desperate condition, as it is used almost entirely for the com- 
fort of the homes throughout New England, and we can truthfully say 
that the stock of “ anthracite’’ now in Boston could be cleaned up by 
the 15th of July if the dealers had their entire equipment at work de- 
Sven te customers. 

ours sincerely, 
: D. Dougrty Co., Coal and Wood. 

Information of a similar character, namely, that by the mid- 
dle of July the supply of anthracite coal will be exhausted in 
New England, comes to me from many reliable sources. 

Some facts have been revealed in the last few days which 
tend to show that improper advantage is being taken of the 
coal shortage to increase prices. The bituminous operators 
met in this city a few days ago with the Secretary of Com- 
merce, called here for the purpose, it was announced, of fixing 
the price of bituminous coal to the ccousumers. Up to the time 
of the meeting in Washington of these operators with the Sec- 
retary of Commerce there had been practically no change 
whatever in the price of bituminous coal to those having con- 
tractual relations with, and were recognized as regular custom- 
ers of, the bituminous operators whose mines are now in oper- 
ation. It is a fact that certain public service corporations and 
other coal consumers who were obliged to buy bituminous coal 
in the spot market were charged excessive prices prior to the 
ist of June, but these cases are somewhat isolated. From April 
1, however, until June 1 the average selling price of the most 
salable quality of bituminous coal was about, if not less than, 
$1.75 per ton. That coal delivered in Chicago and the Middle 
West was selling to the householders of Chicago for about $7 
per ton, this including cost at the mines, freight rates, and 
retail dealers’ commissions. 

After the meeting of the coal operators with the Secretary 
of Commerce, announcement was made that a voluntary agree- 
ment had been reached whereby the maximum price of bitumi- 
nous coal was to be $3.50 a ton. Almost overnight, after a 
meeting with the Secretary of Commerce, bituminous coal ad- 
vanced in price from $1.75 per ton to $3.50 per ton. It is un- 
believable that a public official would be a party to increasing 
the price of bituminous coal to this extent under the circum- 
stances and in the light of the facts which he has disclosed 
in his report to the Senate in response to Senate Resolution 
298, introduced by me a few days ago. 

First of all, the strike in the unionized bituminous coal 
regions has not as yet seriously affected the supply of bitumi- 
nous coal. The figures presented by the Secretary of Com- 
merce in response to Senate Resolution 298, and the undis- 
puted figures presented by the brief filed by the retail coal 
merchants of this country, show that there was on hand 
60,000,000 tons of bituminous coal at the time this strike took 
place April 1, 

Mr. OVERMAN rose. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me finish this thought, 
and I will yield to the Senator in just a moment, The produc- 
tion has been between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 tons every week 
from that time to the present time, and the consumption has 
been from 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 tons. I think the brief of the 
retail coal merchants states that the consumption may reach 
8,000,000 tons. So we have this situation: Coal is being pro- 
duced in the bituminous coal regions of this country where 
there is no- strike in sufficient quantities to take care of, for 
the present, the consumption of the country; but because there 
is a strike in certain coal regions, and because those who have 
been purchasing from those coal operators whose plants are 
closed by reason of the strike are obliged to go out into the 
spot market, exorbitant prices have been charged to the busi- 
ness men forced to go and buy in a spot market. 

Now I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to understand what the Secretary of 
Commerce had to do with increasing the price in a week from 
$1.75 a ton to $3.50 a ton? Did he consent to that increase 
from $1.75 to $3.50 to the consumers of this country? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will come to that in a 
moment. I have no quarrel with the Secretary of Commerce. 
I think he tried to do a public service. I believe his intentions 


and motives were of the best. He learned that certain public- 
service corporations, forced into the spot-coal market, were 
being charged by these coal operators exorbitant prices, namely, 
$3.50, $4, and $4.50 a ton, but he failed to appreciate the fact 
that the price to the regular customers of these operators had 
not varied during February, March, April, May, and June; in; 
deed, not until the operators met Mr. Hoover here in Washing- 
ton on Memorial Day, and then an advance of 100 per cent 
was given the retailers. 

Let us consider the facts: Every person who is a regular 
customer of the bituminous-coal operators whose mines were in 
operation was being charged $1.75 per ton up to June 1. A few 
individuals, forced into the spot market, were being asked 
exorbitant prices, and paid them. Mr. Hoover called the coal 
operators together, and they met with him in this city on 
Memorial Day. No other agencies or representatives of the 
coal industries or the consuming public were invited, though it 
appears that a telegram was sent to Mr. Hoover from the re- 
tail dealers of this country requesting that they have a con- 
ference before the price was finally fixed, and he had fixed the 
date for that meeting, which was the day after Memorial Day, 
namely, May 31. When the representatives of the retail coal 
dealers of this country, those who bring the coal to the homes 
of the American people, arrived in Washington on Memorial 
Day afternoon they found Mr. Hoover in session with the coal 
operators, and they were informed by the coal operators that 
they came too late, that the price was already fixed at $3.50 
a ton. 

I say only in fairness to Mr. Hoover that he probably in- 
tended to fix a maximum price for spot coal of $3.50 a ton. [ 
can not explain his conduct in any other way; but the results 
that followed were that every coal dealer in American was 
notified the instant Mr. Hoover met with the operators and 
agreed to $3.50 per ton that the price for all had been raised to 
$3.50 per ton, and every single user of bituminous coal, as the 
result of the meeting of May 30 and 31, has had his coal bill 
advanced $1.75 per ton. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, under what authority does 
the Secretary of Commerce assume to raise the prices? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Under no authority. I re- 
peat, I think he thought he was doing a public service. I, per- 
sonally, think he was bunecoed. I.believe that he was deceived 
and misled by the coal operators, and I think he ought to do 
something to undo the harm that has been done, for very 
serious results have followed. 

I have received from coal dealers, who are buying from 
operators, information which TI yill put in the Recorp later as 
to just how and what advance in price took place. Coal dealers 
all over this country, having contractual and business agree- 
ments with operators for prices made before May 30 for $1.75 
per ton, found on May 31 that their prices were raised to $3.50 
per ton. Of course there is no justification for it. If the con- 
sumption of bituminous coal- had been greatly in excess of the 
production, some possible excuse might be advanced for increas- 
ing the price, but the cold facts are that the consumption is 
not as much as the weekly production, plus the supply that was 
on hand April 1. 

What happened was this: Because some dealers and some 
users of bituminous coal had to go to a different operator to 
do business they were held up and these extortionate prices 
have been demanded of them because of the distress in which 
they found themselves by reason of the strike in the mines 
owned by the operators with whom they had been doing 
business. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, during the war the Govern- 
ment deemed it necessary to regulate the prices of certain basic 
commodities, and in so far as it could do so conferred power 
upon certain agencies of the Government to execute its will in 
that particular. It is astonishing, beyond my power to realize, 
that a high officer of the Government would presume to aet in 
a matter of that character without any authority of law and to 
impose upon the consumers of this Nation his individual view- 
point as to what was the proper price for such an indispensable 
commodity as coal. 

The statement which the Senator from Massachusetts is mak- 
ing is very important. It is astonishing to me to learn that 
without any semblance of authority, and for merely benevolent 
reasons, the Secretary of Commerce would assume to deter- 
mine, in conference with the wholesalers of coal, or the pro- 
ducers of coal, what the people of this country should pay for 
that indispensable product. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And be a party to an agreement, without 
any authority, to increase the price about $2 a ton. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The agreement into which 
they entered was and had to be voluntary, but it is my opinion 
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that it was illegal, and that a committee of this body ought te 
hear the facts and suggest to the Attorney General that pro- 
eeedings immediately be instituted against these coal operators, 

L want the Senator from Arkansas to realize this situation, 
toe. Understand there is no strike in the region where the 
coal operaters have increased the price. Their cost of pro- 
duction has not increased at all. They are mining coal as 
cheaply as they did before the strike. Their relationship to 
the general public is exactly as it was before the strike. And 
yet because of the demand coming to them from those who 
have purehased coal from other operators they, without any 
justification, proceed to profiteer and to extort to the extent 
of 100 per cent. It is inconceivable. The American people 
will not tolerate a condition like this. They will not tolerate 
increasing so suddenly and arbitrarily the price of coal, such 
an essential to the prosperity of our country and to the hap- 
piness and welfare of our people. They will not tolerate in- 
creasing the cost. of coal 100 per cent overnight simply be- 
cause a few operators are in a pesition to hold up the country. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And yet they come here and get an agree- 
ment with the head of the Department of Commerce to agree to 
approve this increase. Is not that true? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is exactly the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The responsibility of fixing the price of a 
commodity like coal, something of almost universal use in all 
the industries of the Nation and indispensable to the comfort of 


nearly all the people and to the life of many of them, can not |. 


be overstated. The power to do that ought to be exercised with 
some regard to the rights and interests of the people who con- 
sume the commodity. It ought not to be exercised arbitrarily 
and without authority, because it is the power of life and death 
itself. It is amazing that an officer of the Government, even in 
a spirit of benevolence and from a desire to render a kindly 
service to an oppressed people, would attempt to exercise a 
power of that kind without any authority of law whatever. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is quite apparent that the 
Secretary of Commerce thought, because he was reducing the 
maximum charge to a few buyers in the spot market, that he 
was doing a public service, but what must he think of the men 
with whom he entered into the agreement when they accepted 
his statement that the maximum price would be $3.50 by rais- 
ing the price everywhere and to everybody? The price-fixing 
conference resulted in price raising. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, what other interpretation 
could they have put upon his terms if he granted the right to 
raise prices? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Their interpretation is that 
maximum and minimum mean the same thing, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is there not always the temptation to ap- 
ply the maximum? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Yes; and the Secretary of 
Commerce had had previous experience and ought to have 
realized what the consequence would be. So bold were they 
in raising their prices that evidence can unquestionably be 
produced to show that dealers in bituminous coal, who had 
contracts for 10 or 20 carloads of bituminous coal at $1.75 per 
ten, were notified.after the price-fixing agreement that the 
contracts were canceled, and that they would now have to pay, 
under the new agreement with the Secretary of Commerce, 
$3.50 per ton. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Thus giving to that advance the color of 
governmental authority. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Absolutely. I do not want 
my statement alone to be accepted about the situation. I re- 
peat and I emphasize the fact that there is as yet no serious 
shortage of bituminous coal. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Upon what does the Senator base that 
statement, which is absolutely without any foundation in fact? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thank the Senator for 
characterizing my statement in that fashien. I am not in the 
habit of asserting that other Members of this body make un- 
founded statements without hearing their explanation or hear- 
ing from them the evidence upon which they base their state- 
ment. I will give the Senator the information. I will give 
him the infermation from Secretary Hoover himself. I will 


read from the repert which is on the desk of every Senator, the 
report of the Seeretary ef Commerce in response to the reso- 
lution which I offered seme days ago asking for certain in- 
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formation about the production and consumption and 
bituminous coal. I read: 

1. “The present supply of mined bituminous coal.” 

The latest. information we have is a canvass of the situation at the 
opening of the strike on April 1 by the Department of Commerce and 

e Geological. Survey, y de ing upon various trade associa- 
tions. No. funds have been available for the repetition of this inquiry. 

On April 1 the stocks of mined bituminous coal in the hands of con- 
sumers were estimated at 63,000,000 tons. In addition thereto there 
was estimated to be 4,000,000 tons on the Lake Superior and Michigan 
docks and about 2,500,000 either on tracks or in storage belonging to 
the operators. There was also an unknown amount of coal in transit 
on the ghee ge A guess has been made that it amounts to between 
10,000,000 15,000,000 tons, 

So there were on hand 63,000,000 tons and 2,500,000 tons in 
addition to that, plus between 10,000,000 and 12,000,000 tons, 
making about 75,000,000 tons of coal on hand. 

Mr. ASHURST. And 4,000,000 tons on Lake Superior. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; making about 80,000,- 
000 tons in round numbers. 

Now, let us confine ourselves to two inquiries: What is the 
production since April 1 and what has been the consumption? 

2. The average weekly production and consumption of such coal 
since April 1, 1922. 

That is the second question I put to the Secretary of Com- 
merce through the resolution to which I have referred. His 
reply is as follows: 

The only statistics as to production are the daily number of cars 
loaded, and are furnished by the railways as follows: 


Week a Dstimated tons, wine’ 


price of 


Estimated tons, 





pf Sseayeeen 8, 825, 000 RF Bi mttninnninicnie 4, 484, 000 
ARR. DD cccoqnicinnenietins 3, 656, 000 MBB 22.2. mcmse 4, 856, 000 
Pn ii nnnthnetemeaenne 8, 575, 000 EIEIO: + Eenineensneniien “nae 4, 600, 000 
a ip nscchaabitesen at 4, 175, 000 — 

S Bh ntanedcdo< 4, 164, 000 Tetihn numa 37, 768, 000 
TDA Edinsinenttanram 4, 433, 000 


That is the production. 
tion is. I read: 


There are no statistics of consumption. A rough estimate may be 


Now, let us see what the consump- 


deduced by assuming the consumption to be equal to production based 
upon car loadings in other periods. 
1921. 

Week ending— Tons. | Week ending— Tons. 
I Ssievepicaceie 5, 684, 750 BINS, ce pensntireicic ees 7, 482, 250 
BBG AGin. oe cesniks 6, 085, 600 TAG Be Skincnedone 7, 461, 900 
Apr. 28_......... 6, 363, 150 iG OB niin ness 7, 630, 050 
Bs DO winkshnttiptciiseats 6, 512, 850 BOE Di incictiaentntthivines 6, 366, 650. 
OS ee 6, 901, 600 


Thus we see that, with all this supply on hand April 1, there 
has been a production on an average of between 4,500,000 tons 
and 5,000,000 tons, and there has been a consumption of be- 
tween 5,000,000 tons and 7,500,000 tons. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question at that point? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator states that the estimate 
of production ran up to 5,000,000 tons. I am looking at the 
same table from which the Senator read his figures, and the 
highest production shown during the period for the week 
ended April 8, to and including the week ended June 3, was 
4,856,000 and it runs down; te 3,575,000 tons, So that the 
average production for those weeks, from April 8 to June 3, 
would be between 8,575,000 and 4,856,000, or a little over 
4,000,000 tons instead of nearly 5,000,000 tons. 

Further than that, the consumption based upon former years 
runs from the lowest, about 5,000,000 tons, up to the highest, 
about 8,000,000 tons. The ordinary consumption is about eight 
or nine million tons a week. So that there is a shortage of 
about 5,000,000 tons a week. 

Now, if the Senator will read just below that—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: If the Senator had not in- 
terrupted me, I was about to read it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. He will see that while there were 
68,000,000 tons above ground on April 1, that the stock has been 
reduced until in the week ending June 3 there would be about 
32,000,000 tons, or about one-half as much coal as there was 
on April 1, and that during the period when ordinary produc- 
tion should have kept up with consumption. So the Senator’s 
statement that there was no shortage of coal was absolutely 
erroneous. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator agree with 
me that there are 32,000,000 tons of bituminous coal en hand 
now? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I accept the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And yet he says there is a 
shortage of bituminous coal in this country. 

Mr. SUTHHRLAND. I say that the statement made by Mr. 
Hoever shows that on April 1 there was a total above ground 
of about 63,000,000 tons and that has now been reduced in these 
few. weeks to 32,000,000 tons. If the Senator will figure at 
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that rate of preduction and consumption up until the ist of 
September, he will see what the conditions will be at that time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, the supply is 
lessening all the time. Of course, the amount of coal on hand 
April 1 has been drawn upon and is decreasing in volume every 
week ag the strike goes on. There is no question about that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does not the Senator know that it is 
during this period when they stock up on coal and when there 
should not be that reduction, and the purchasers of coal] know, 
when that reserve stock is being depleted week by week, that 
in the future, and in the no distant future, there is goimg to be 
an, absolute famine in the quantity of coal above ground. 

ir. CARAWAY. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator please let 
me read the paragraph which I had imtended to read when the 
Senator from West Virginia interrupted me? 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Certainly. : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The conclusions stated by 
the Secretary of Commerce, after he gave the tables from 
which I have quoted, are as follows: 

As there has been considerable industrial recovery from the situation 
of 1921 and less activity than 1920, our rough guess is that the total 
consumption from April 1 to June 4 is about 65,000,000 tons. 

The total consumption up to April 1 was 65,000,000 tons. 
There were 80,000,000 toms on hand and there were produced 
each week an average of 5,000,000 tons, making 40,000,000 tons, 
a total of 120,000,000 tons, and only about 65,000,000 tons have 
been consumed up to June 1. : 

Upon this data the stocks of mined bituminous coal remaining on 
hand week ending June 4 shoukl be about 32,000,000 t and in 
addition the amount of coal in transit may amount to 10,000,000 tons. 

So we see from the statement of the Secretary of Commerce 
that while there has been a steady and constant decline in the 
amount of bituminous coal on hand, there has been no shortage 
and there has been no necessity for raising prices exeept to 
profiteer. If there be necessity for any Government action, it 
should be to regulate the distribution of bituminous coal rather 
than price fixing. 

But I am not going to confine myself to the report from which 
I have just read. I am going to read from the brief of the 
National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association. Let it be under- 
stood that the coal operators who have been given permission 
to increase the price of coal to the industrial plants of America 
and to the home consumers of coal by 100 per cent are the very 
concerns who are paying nonunion wages of $4 per day to 
their miners, while the union mines whose miners are on strike 
have been selling: coal before the strike for the same price; 
that is, $1.75 per ton, and paying $7.50 per day wages to the 
mine workers. Let me read that statement: 

Net less than 68 per cent of the cost of bituminous coal is directly 
due to the labor in mining it. Not more than 65 per cent of the 
miners employed in the bituminous fields are union miners and mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers of America. 

It is the United Mine Workers of America who are on strike. 
I ought to say that this brief also brings out the fact that in 
the bituminous coal industry there are an excessive number of 
employees; it is overdeveloped. 

I think the estimate of the figures here is that there are 
600,000 miners who have been employed in the mining of*bitu- 
minous coal when the demand is only for about 450,000 miners to 
take care of the demand. 

The hich labor cost in the organized field operating at artificial wage 
scales creates a situation which makes it jmpossi for the union 
mines to compete with the nonunion- mines where wage scales are re 
turning to mormal. Under the union agreement, which terminated on 
March 81, 1922, the unionized mines were forced to pay $7.50 per day 
as the minimum wage rate to common labor, 

Yet the union mines were selling bituminous coal up to April 
1 for under $1.75 a ton. 

As against this, the nonunion mines were paying about $4.50, and 
with the unionized mines shut down owing to the strike, the nonunion 
mines are operating full force. 

A Geological Survey report of May 14 states that during the week 
previous 4,500,000 tons of bituminous coal were produced— 

That was during the week previous to May 14— 


A similar report for the week following, or ending May 27, states 
that the nonunion production bad reached the total of 5,000,000 tons. 


That amounts almost to the entire normal consumption, and 
we know that there has been an increased demand now because 
of the fear of what will happen in the future by reason of the 
prolongation of the strike. 


Wages in the nonunion fieiis are based on current competitive and 
economic conditions, and the wnion mines can not compete with the 
nonunion since wages paid in the latter are dependent upon the in- 
exorable law of supply and demand; whereas the United M Workers 
of America is attempting to force the unionized mines to pay an arbi- 
trary wage regardless of conditions and prices under which their 

uct must meet competition. 
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I think that information covers all available in regard to 
consumption and production. I have been handed some tele- 
grams from coal dealers in my State with reference to the price 
now being charged. I have a telegram, although I have not had 
an opportunity to note its contents until this minute, from 
W. B. Finney, who is one of the leading coal dealers in the 
city of Boston, who, in response to a telegram from me, says, in 
part, that the price of low-grade bituminous coal has been 
quoted at $1.75 net in March and April. 

I have explained the situation, and the question now is, 
What are we going to do about it? To the people of New Eng- 
land anthracite coal during the winter is an absolute necessity 
fer health and comfort. Yet there is no production whatever of 
anthracite coal, practically not one ton coming out of the earth. 
With almost inexhaustible resources of coal, with money plen- 
tiful to capitalize the business, yet our people are without relief. 
Bituminous coal prices, with the assistance of governmental 
authority, have increased overnight by 100 per cent. 

I want to be fair to Mr. Hoover; I am not charging him with 
any improper motives; but he owes it to himself to cali the 
operators together and ask them for an explanation; and the 
Senate owes it to itself to summon all the coal eperators with 
their books and,papers and to find out what they were charging 
for bituminous coal up to May 20, and what authority and what 
right they had to increase their prices 100 per cent on the morn- 
ing of May 31, after they had obtained the public sanction of 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

The Secretary of Commerce has been fooled and deceived. 
His good intentions will not help the American consumers of 
bituminous coal. They can form their judgment of the wisdom 
of his acts only by results. 

What are we going to do about it? How long are we going 
to say to the American people, what Mr. Hoover said in his 
report to the Senate submitted in response to the resolution 
presented by me, that there is no authority of law to settle the 
coal strike, and that there is no law to stop profiteering? How 
long will a patient public receive that answer without a protest? 

This is no temporary misadjustment of the coal industry. I 
have been a Member of the Senate for three years, and each 
year I have been here I have found the exact situation which 
confronts us now. The same demands have come from my see- 
tion of the country to do something: to let them have coal, te do 
something to prevent robbery and extortion in coal prices. 

Mr. President, private enterprise in the ceal industry is on 
trial. The people will overlook an occasional or temporary mis- 
adjustment of an industry, even one producing an essential 
necessity of life, but constant repetition of trouble between labor 
and capital and constant profiteering they can not and will not 
overlook much longer. If this question is not settled, there will 
be a movement in this country to take the coal industry out of 
the hands of private enterprise, and, much as that result may be 
deplored—and I would deplore it—the people will take it into 
their own hands, for the people must have coal, and they will 
mine it themselves if private enterprise does not mine it for 
them. 

What is the real trouble here? The coal operators have been 
unable to get along with their miners; they can not agree upon 
the share of profits which are derived from the sale of coal; they 
ean not agree as to how those profits shall be distributed. 

The public do net care abeut the profits of the coal oper- 
ators and they do not care especially about the wages of the 
miners, but they do care about having this industry serve them 
coal at reasonable prices. The trouble has been that this in- 
dustry, so essential and important to our people, has been used 
solely for profit making and no consideration whatever has 
been given to service. The day has gone by in America or else- 
where when any industry engaged in the production of an essen- 
tial commodity can put service to the public after profit mak- 
ing. But the most damnable feature of the present situation is 
that they have not planned to make their profits over a long 
period of time, as most industries do, but they have proceeded, 
because of a strike in another part of the coal industry and a 
consequent curtailment of production, to extort exorbitant prices. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that if this kind of thing continues the American people 
will demand that the Governthent take over the industry. There 
is a distinction between coal and oil in this country and the 
railroads. Coal and oil have been put im the ground by 
Almighty for the benefit of mankind, and are we going to sit 
silent here and allow a few men in country to 
and profiteer upon the people of America until they 
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freeze and die because of the greed of profiteers? The people 
are not going to submit to such a condition. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not pro- 
pose to sit here silently and see my people in New England 
obliged to pay a 100 per cent increase in their coal bills, or 
obliged to shiver and shake and endure hardships during the 
coming winter simply because the coal operators and coal 
miners can not agree. 

We have been hearing much about discontent. Why should 
there not be discontent in view of the hard times through which 
we have been passing and in view of the terrible business de- 
pression in this country? Now, when there is a ray of hope and 
light and the indications are that there may be some improve- 
ment in the future, comes notice to the industries of America 
that their coal bills are to be henceforth increased 100 per 
cent and that next winter they will be without coal. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does not the Senator think it will 
be better, however, for the consumers in New England to pay 
the uniform price fixed in the manner which has been sug- 
gested than to be subjected to the chance of a runaway spot 
coal market, in which, under the stress of the continued short- 
age of coal and the approach of winter, coal may go from $10 
to $15, or perhaps more per ton? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Oh, yes; if every haber- 
dasher except one in this city should be burned out overnight, 
and a sudden demand should come for straw hats, the one 
dealer in straw hats might double his price, but it would be 
unmoral; it would lead to discontent; it would be an abuse - 
of legitimate business practices; and when a similar condition 
is brought about in reference to the very commodities which we 
must eat, with which we must clothe ourselves, which we must 
have for our comfort and even for life itself, it will not be 
tolerated. Emergencies do not justify unconscionable profits. 

I know the sentiment of many of the Members of this body 
that Government regulation is a failure, Government price 
fixing is a failure, Government control of distribution is a 
failure, Government ownership is a failure. In God’s name, is 
there no remedy for a situation like this? Must we tell the 
people that under the American flag and under the American 
Constitution and under the laws of our Government, when an 
emergency arises everybody is licensed to profit where he will, 
how he will, and in whatever sums he may see fit to extort from 
the general public? Do you wonder that there is unrest and 
discontent in this country? Do you wonder that the masses 
of the people are beginning to lose confidence in the power of 
their Government to protect them against robbery and ex- 
tortion, against profiteering, against taking advantage of emer- 
gencies to raid their pocketbooks as they are being raided? 

Mr. President, the demand for coal for our industries and for 
domestic use is insistent and will grow more so as the winter 
months approach. There is hardly a city or village in the 
whole country where a shortage of coal is not now or will 
shortly be felt. Our coal resources are abundant. Whether 
operators or miners are responsible for the prevailing condi- 
tions, the general public will begin to care less and less, and 
will come to the inevitable conclusion that the coal industry 
is so organized in this country that it is no longer being con- 
ducted from motiVes of service but motives of greed and profit. 
Whether these motives are more pronounced in the operators 
than the miners will become immaterial. 

Hardly a year passes when we are not confronted with a 
contest and scramble as to who shall have the most of the 
profits of this business, the miners or the owners, and between 
these two conflicting interests the public is squeezed. 

Mr. President, I have talked longer than I intended. I want 
to protest 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 







question. I will yield the floor shortly. 
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very distinguished lawyer, whether he believes there is not any 
remedy short of nationalization of coal? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I did not in- 
tend to convey the impression that the Secretary of Commerce 
misstated any fact when he said there was no legal remedy. 

Mr. LENROOT. And none that Congress could afford short 
of nationalization? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Aye, sir; I think there are 
many remedies. I say that to tell an indignant public, who 
have been gouged and robbed because of emergencies like this, 
that we are powerless, is absurd and ridiculous, is a blow at 
the freedom of our institutions and our capacity to promote 
the welfare and prosperity of our people. I believe the Gov- 

















and never has existed. 





ernment could step in and say: “ Unless you sett this strike, 
unless you come together on mutually satisfactory terms, rather 
than let our people suffer, rather than have our people 
profiteered upon, we propose to step in temporarily and con- 


Mr. LENROOT. I agree with the Senator about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Not only that but the Gov- 
ernment could step in and control the distribution of the supply, 
and it could step in and control the price; it could step in and 
take hold of the mines themselves, which is a condition that we 
are rapidly facing if the misadjustment that we find existing 
now in the industry continues from year to year as it is cen- 
tinuing year after year, due to—I am not trying to place the 
blame—selfishness or greed for profits of either miners or opera- 
tives; but I say, as a representative of the public, “I care not; 
private enterprise is failing to conduct this business satisfac- 


Mr. LENROOT and Mr. SUTHERLAND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 


Mr. LENROOT. I quite agree with the Senator’s view, but 
I did not know that the Senator held the view—I should be very 
glad if he can substantiate it—that in a crisis of this kind the 
Government has the power to step in and fix the price or compel 
operation other than by taking over the industry. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It so happens, and men like the 
Senator, who are known to be on the alert to protect the inter- 
ests of the general public, ought to be all the more on the alert 
to prevent an apparent abuse of power, because it happens in 
this instance that the stepping in of Government authority to 
advise with the coal operators has resulted in this widespread 
and general increase in the price of coal which did not exist 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Is the Senator yielding the floor? 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; I am yielding for a 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. On what information does the Senator 
base his statement that there is a large increase in the price? 
The Senator has raised a scarecrow, and is fighting something 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I call to bear testimony to 
the accuracy of my statement the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho {Mr. Borau], who, with me, talked to’ three coal dealers 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I talked to those same three. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I call to support me two more 
coal dealers that I talked with this morning, who informed me 
that the price of bituminous coal up to May 30 was $1.75 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator is entirely mistaken about 
that, and at the proper time I will give him the accurate figures 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator now tell 
me what the price of bituminous coal was on April 1, the day 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have here the figures frem April 3 
down to this date, the figures the Senator has been discussing 
most of the time, at the time when he alleges the price was so 
largely increased by the actiomw of Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Is the Senator talking about 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am talking about the average coal 
prices of all kinds, the average market prices. 
ficial figures, which the Senator can verify by reference to the 


These are of- 


Week of April 3--..--__~.- $2. 06 | Week of May 1 
2.19 | Week of May 8__._._----. 


4 Week of April 10.-_---.-. 2 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. Week of April “1 OURS ae 2. 28 } Week of May 15___.------ 
Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator, who is a | Week of April 24----_--_- 2.49 | Week of May 22____..-~--- 


The Senator stated that the best grade .of bituminous coal 
was selling at $1.75. I will say for the Senator’s information 
and the information of the Senate that the average price of the 
best grade of coal—which, of course, is mined in West Vir- 
ginia—for the week of May 22 was $3.99. That includes all 
the lower grades of coal, screenings, and, also, domestic lump. 
The domestic lump coal from those grades of coal, which is the 
best grade of coal mined in the world, produced in my State, 
was selling at $5 and $6 a ton, and upon the holding of this 
conference which the Senator from Massachusetts is complain- 
ing about it. dropped to $3.50 a ton, which shows that the Sena- 
tor is very much exercised about a condition that does not exist 


1922. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, unfortunately 
I get my opinions and views from the poor consuming public, 
and not from the coal operators. I suppose they have: a limited 
fund of information about the price of coal; but I did not 
expect from the Senater from West Virginia such confirmation 
of my argument, because, on his own statement; these coal op- 
erators, paying these cheap wages, without any inerease im the 
cost of production, have increased to the American public the 
price of bituminous coal from $2 to nearly $4 per tom in two 
months. That is the conelusion from his own statement. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield te the Senator from 
Idahe. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I was going to say that, of 
eourse, I have no information about the price of this coal except 
that which comes to me from men who are in position to know 
and can only misstate the facts willfully, because they would 
not misstate them through ignerance. 

Mr. SUFHERLAND. If will state to the Senator that I talked 
to the very same men that he talked to and the Senator from 
Massachusetts talked to and knew exactly how their state- 
ments, well intentioned as they are and representing a very 
small fraction of the business, are entirely misleading. 

Mr. BORAH. It may be, Mr. President. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The amount of domestie coal sold by 
retailers is about 10 per cent of the whole bituminous coal busi- 
ness. A few of those men out in Chicago have had contraets 
and are still enjoying the contractual price of $1.75 a ton, which 
was fixed down in my State and other States at a time when 
there was absolutely no business, and te keep the mines going 
the canal was sold to them at a loss. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not sufficiently informed 
as to all the details of this coal controversy at this time to 
state what the actual facts may be. I can only state that the 
information which has come to me came voluntarily. The re- 
tail coal dealers sought us out, I presume, becnuse we were 
members of the Committee on Education and Laber, and made 
their statements. For imstance, there was a gentleman im my 
office this morning who is an officer of what is known as the 
American Wholesale Coal Association... They were in session 
on the 30th day 6f May in Detroit, Mich. They were also in 
session on the 3ist day of May, their entire association, from 
different parts of the country. This gentleman stated that 
upon the 30th day of May the members of their association 
were purchasing coal at three prices, according te the quality 
of the coal, ranging from $1.20 to $1.75 and $2.19, and that 
upon the Ist day of June, while they were still in session, the 
price having been agreed upon Washington telegraphed to 
Detroit, not only was the price raised upon them, but in some 
instances contracts were canceled, and they were compelled to 
pay $3.50 for that for which they were paying $1.20, $1.75, and 
$2.19. 

I can only say that this gentleman has expressed his willing- 
ness to come forward and make a statement under oath before 
the committee. I am not in a position, under those circum- 
stances, to question the assertion. Other gentlemen called 
upon us day before yesterday and made similar statements 
with reference to their experience. 

I want to say before I sit down, because I am not going to 
enter inte any discussion of this matter at this time, that if 
things are not adjusted, of course we will have an investiga- 
tion, so that we will know the facts, if the facts can be ascer- 
tained. I have assumed, as the Senator from Massachusetts 
has said, that it was the intention of the Secretary of Com- 
merce to put a maximum price upon the coal, and that they, 
after talking with the coal operators, came to an agreement 
which was understood, as I understand, to be a maximum price 
of $3.50 at the mines. 

That, however, it was treated as a minimum price by the 
operators I do not think there is very much doubt. That it 
was not intended to be a minimum price I think is pretty 
apparent from all the circumstances; but the facts as they 
come to us are indisputable that that which was regarded as a 
maximum’ price was immediately treated as a minimum price 
also, and the operators have not only notified those who were 
purchasing coal at $1.75 that they could not have it at that 
price, but these people state to us emphatically that contracts 
have been canceled, and that contracts which call for $1.75 
have been canceled, and they are now paying $3.50. To what 
extent that covers the country we are not able to say at this 
time, of course, having talked to the representatives of only 
two or three of these associations. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
whether the meeting of the wholesale coal dealers’ association 
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at Detroft was at the same time Secretary Hoover was in con- 
sultation here? 

Mr, BORAH. Yes; it was the same date. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the result of the conference here with 
Hoover was the sending of the telegrams to Detroit and other 
places to increase the price and cancel the contract#? 

Mr. BORAH. As the gentleman stated to me this morning, 
while they were yet in session at Detroit the result of the con- 
ference here was telegraphed to the dealers in Detroit, to wit, 
that the price had been agreed upon at $3.50 at the mine, and, 
as a result, they were immediately notified, as retailers, that 
the price of the coal which they had been paying.these figures 
for was $3.50. 

Mr. NORRIS. Was the idea conveyed that the dealers who 
were in session at Detroit. were given to understand that this 
agreement had governmental sanction? 

Mr. BORAH. No statement was made to me to the effect that 
they regarded it as governmental action. I think, however, that 
in all probability a construction was placed upon it to that effect, 
not by reason of anything that happened here but from the mere 
fact that a Government official was in conference. 

Mr. NORRIS. What excuse did they give for the cancellation 
of the contracts? As I understand it, these contracts were reg- 
ular legal contracts, enforceable at law. 

Mr. BORAH. It was so stated to me 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not understand what excuse one party to 
a contract could give for arbitrarily violating it and changing 
the price. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, there is absolutely no 
basis for the statement that any contract was violated by these 
men, and I am sure the Senator misapprehends the situation, 
or has been misled by the men who have been talking to him. 
Contracts for the sale of coal to wholesale dealers and retail 
dealers out in the cities of Detroit and Chicago are made upon 
the condition that they require adjustment each month ae- 
cording to market conditions. This conference was held on 
the 30th day of May. It perhaps is true that on the 31st day 
of May the operators told their customers that in the ensuing 
month they would have to pay the market price, which, by 
agreement held to be in the public interest, and which was 
undoubtedly in the public interest, had been increased or would 
be increased, to $3.50. That was not a violation of the con- 
tract. It was pursuant to a contract thoroughly understood by 
these wholesalers and retailers. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to say to the Senator that when he 
states there is no foundation for the statement I am mak- 
ing: 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not.say that. 

Mr. BORAH. He is himself greatly in error. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I say, Mr. President, that the Senator 
has been misinformed, 

Mr. BORAH. I have not been misled. I may have been mis- 
informed, but I understand the. English language. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I say the Senator has been misin- 
formed, and he may have misunderstood. I do not say he did 
misunderstand, but he may have misunderstood. But he cer- 
tainly has been misinformed. His informants have not given 
him all the information in making to him a statement of that 
kind. The contracts with these men read that the price shall 
be adjusted from month to month, and that they shall pay ac- 
cording to the market price. Many of the contracts:are con- 
tinuous, aud those people are getting their coal at $1.75 a ton, 
or whatever price was named in the contracts. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, these gentlemen also stated that 
the custom was to notify them upon the 25th of each month as 
to what the price would be the next month, Upon the 25th of 
May they were not notified. The operators were awaiting the 
action which was anticipated here in Washington, so the usual 
custom was broken. They were not notified upon the 25th of 
May, and they were not notified until the conference adjourned 
here in Washington, and then they were notified, contrary to 
custom, on the first day of the month, instead of the twenty- 
fifth day of the month. 

As I said, there can not be any misunderstanding upon my 
part of the proposition. I am wholly unconcerned in the 
matter. I questioned them repeatedly as to the effect of the 
conference here, and I went as much as I could into the details 
as to why they supposed they assumed to increase that which 
was intended to be a maximum to make it a minimum price. 
I know what has happened, if these men are telling the truth, 
and if they are not telling the truth, we will find fit out later. 
But I have no reason to doubt the statements which they made. 
I am interested only in secaring the facts and working oft a 
solution, if possible, of this problem. 
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Mr, SMOOT and Mr. SUTHERLAND addressed the Chair, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will be through directly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we ought to have some testimony from 
others than interested parties, other than either the coal pro- 
ducer or the purchaser. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish the Senator would 
take his own time to make his statement. I can not yield at 
this time. I want to finish my statement, and then the Sen- 
ator can take the floor and make any statement he wants to. 

My statement that coal was being sold for $1.75 per ton is 
challenged. “Of course, there are different grades of bituminous 
coal selling at different prices. I referred to the average price 
of bituminous coal. If my statement is false, the telegram 
which I hold in my hand, from a man by the name of Phiney, 
of Boston, is false, for he informs me that they purchased 
bituminous coal in February and March for $1.75 per ton. 
There can not be any dispute about the fact that bituminous 
coal was selling at an average price, at the time of this strike, 
under $1.75 per ton, though there may have been a grade here 
and there that was bringing a higher price than $1.75 per ton. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to finish. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not deny that there was some 
coal sold at $1.75, and some sold at less than $1.75. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That was aii I was talking 
about. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Because these operators, in order to keep 
their men employed and having operated at a loss down there 
during a year or so, were still selling the coal at a loss. But 
that refers only to a very small fraction of the coal business. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I rose for the 
purpose of calling the attention of the country to the critical 
situation so far as the supply and price of coal are concerned, 
I have no quarrel with the coal operators. I have not attempted 
to fix the blame between the coal miners and the coal operators. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the Senator certainly 
has made some statements that reflect very seriously upon the 
coal operators, and I think entirely without justification, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Time will tell. Then I hope 


the Senator, when he rises on this floor, will state publicly that 


he will cooperate with the Senator from Idaho and myself in 
bringing these operators here, putting them under oath, and 
finding out what they were charging in April, May, and June. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The coal operators of my State would 
welcome such an inquiry. They have nothing to fear from the 
fullest publicity in regard to their prices or any of the condi- 
tions of their business. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then it gets down to this: 
The Senator from Idaho and myself have been misled, have 
been deceived, have been misinformed by our constituents and 
by men to whom the increased price of $3.50 per ton was di- 
rected after the meeting of May 30, and who have to face the 
public all over this country in asking $1.50 increase in the price 
of coal. We also were misinformed that coal, in consequence, 
has increased from $7 to $9. I think the gentlemen who con- 
ferred with us are as reputable, though perhaps not as wealthy 
or as influential, and are as public-spirited as are the coal 
operators of this country. Certainly they can have no self- 
ish interest. There can be no self-interest on the part of 
dealers who, knowing how powerful the lash of the coal oper- 
ators can be and is, come to Senators voluntarily and ask us, 
as public servants, to protest against a scheme and plan now 
in operation to extort from’ the people of this country a 100 per 
cent increase in the price of coal. My only interest is to stop 
this price increase and to try and direct public attention to 
what is going on. 

The Senator from Wisconsin asked me what remedy there 
was. The best remedy of all is publicity. Let us have a hear- 
ing. Let us call the roll, find out who these operators are, 
where they are located, what they have been selling their coal 
for, and how much they have been profiteering. That is the 
best means of all. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I suggest that we bring all other 
branches of business here and make the same inquiry in regard 
to all other branches of business. Why single out the coal 
operators? They are not more guilty of these things than are 
other business people. The coal operators are perfectly willing 
to submit to the same kind of an inquiry that is directed to 
other kinds of business. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It so happens that the coal 
op@rators, unlike any other business in this country that I know 
of, have beén taken under cover by the administration and re- 
ceived the moral sanction of a Goverhment official to increase 
the price of coal 100 per cent. 


If any other business in this country, whatever it may be, 
comes to Washington and gets the consent of any Cabinet officer 
or any Senator, or anyone else, to proceed immediately and in- 
crease its prices to the general public, then I say investigate it, 
too. But now we are dealing with the coal operators, and let us 
finish one at a time. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the Senator must have. 
watched the course of the coal market in 1920, when there was 
a shortage, and a sudden shortage, as the result of the strike 
called in the fall of 1919. The rumor of a shortage in coal 
largely operates in the same way that a run on a bank operates. 
You let the story be whispered about in this city that the 
strongest bank here is in a shaky condition, and that there is 
a scarcity of money in that bank, and you would destroy it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; but those who start 
and keep up the run do not get any more money as time 
goes on. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator thoroughly well knows 
that in 1920 there was a threatened shortage, just as there 
is now. The shortage is increasing every week. In 10 weeks 
the visible supply of coal—not a reserve supply, byt the work- 
ing capital in coal of a great many industries, wholesalers and 
others—will be wiped out at the present rate of consumption. 
The Senator must be familiar with what happened in 1920. 

The very wise and farseeing action just taken by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce was taken in order to prevent what happened 
before, and it was with the cordial cooperation of coal op- 
erators, who might go out in the market to-day and get six or 
eight dollars a ton and next week more, if they chose to do 
so, as other people do who are engaged in business when they 
take advantage of market conditions. Patriotically they have 
agreed to cooperate with Secretary Hoover in an effort to pre- 
vent such conditions as occurred in 1920. I do not know of 
another industry where the men engaged in it have so willingly 
subjected themselves to governmental suggestions of that char- 
acter to keep down prices, in the interest of the consuming 
public, as have the coal operators. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Mr. President—— . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It seems that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts and the Senator from Idaho were misinformed and mis- 
led. Instead of being gougers, these coal operators came here 
to entreat the Government to prevent them from profiteering 
and to help them keep from raising their prices. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. That is exactly the case. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They were afraid the prices were going 
up, and they came here and asked the Governmnet to keep them 
from profiteering. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has complained of the frequency with which the coal in- 
dustry is brought in here for discussion and why we do not 
drag in all the other businesses of the Nation. Is not the an- 
swer, in part, that this business is the one great necessity of 
the people, next to the use of water? It is the thing all the 
people must have, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
miners are constantly in trouble. 

Mr. CALDER. I quite agree with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. It is the duty of the Congress and the Government 
to secure accurate information concerning this most necessary 
business and particularly to watch over and guard the people’s 
rights in its operation. I agree with the Senator, too, that 
unless some remedy is found it will not be long before the 
universal demand of the country will compel the Congress cto 
deal with this subject as they have with water, the other great 
fundamental necessity of the people. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And the same result will follow in 
that case that followed in the case of the railroads. We had 
Government regulation and control of the railroads for some 
years, and the Senator must know that we are paying double 
the cost for transportation, both of freight and passengers, 
on an average throughout the country. The inevitable result 
of governmental ownership or operation of coal mines would 
be to vastly increase the cost of coal to the consumer. If 
the Senator wants to try that experiment, let him look, if he 
pleases, at what has already happened when the Government 
has taken hold of any kind of business and operated it. 

Mr. CALDER, It has not increased the prige of water to 
the people. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The inevitable result is 
what? You say the Government can not interfere, the Gov- 
ernment can not regulate, the Government can not fix prices, 
the Government can not control distribution. Again you cry 
out, look at the railroads and see how they were mismanaged. 


And the operators and 
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The inevitable result is distrust upon the part of the people 
in the capacity of their Government to protect them against 
extortion and against gross mismanagement of an essential 
industry, essential to their very life and existence. 

It is absurd to say that we are powerless, that we can not 
listen to complaints; that if we stand here and voice a protest 
in a matter of vital interest to the consuming public we are 
to be charged with being too radical, charged with being op- 
pressors of industry and of coal operators. The real friends 
of the operators are the people who are calling attention to 
the discontent of the people over the way the matter is being 
conducted and trying to find some reasonable remedy that will 
give a living wage to the miner and a decent and reasonable 
profit to the operators. 

Mr. NORRIS. . Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to pour a little oil on the troubled 
waters. I think this is just a misunderstanding here. The 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SuTHERLAND] stated the fact, 
or what he supposed to be a fact undoubtedly, that freight 
rates have been doubled under Government operation. The 


Senator, like he said of another Senator, has been misinformed 
by somebody. The Government turned the railroads back to | 
the private operators long ago, and it is while they have been 
operating the railroads that the freight rates have been doubled. | 


| 
| 


| 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will say to the Senator that he must 
admit that Congress placed in the hands of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission full control over the rates of our transpor- 
tation companies and, if those rates have been increased, it 
must have been by the sanction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which is acting as an agency of the Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then the Senator cites, as an illustration for 
increased rates, Government ownership and Government opera- 
tion of the railroads. It is a historic fact that this great in- 
crease has come under private operation and private owner- 
ship of the railroads. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator must know that that is | 


the nearest approach to Government operation that we now | 
have. We had absolute Government operation for a period of | 


years during the war. 


Mr. NORRIS. And when the private parties got their rail- | 


roads back the first thing they did was to increase the rates. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. With the sanction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
Mr. NORRIS. I am only stating an historical fact to rebut 
the statement of the Senator from West Virginia. In giving 


the railroads, doubled the rates. 
ernment may be as bad as he thinks it is and full of sin and 
have many things to answer for on the judgment day, but the 


not operating the railroads. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will ask the Senator whether the in- 
creases were not made by Government sanction? 


Mr. NORRIS. Certainly they were made with the approval | 


of Government officials. How else would they be made? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is just the point. 

Mr. NORRIS. Private parties wanted them increased. 
was on their demand that the increase was made. 
to the Government officials, “‘We want to increase the rates,” 
and the Government officials said “ Yes.” Is the Senator con- 


ers of railroads have their way, or what did he mean when he 
was citing the increase of freight rates under Government 
operation? 
even though Government officials did consent to it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The point I am making still holds that 
we have more nearly Government control of transportation in- 
terests than of any other business in the country. We had ab- 
solute operation of the transportation interests for a period dur- 
ing the war. It is true, as the Senator says, that since then the 
railroads have been turned back to private ownership, and the 
rates have been increased under private ownership, but always 
with Government sanction. 

Mr. NORRIS. What difference does that make? The pri- 
vate Owners asked for the increase. It is private ownership. 
It is private operation. They got the consent of the Govern- 
ment officials to increase their rates. Is that an argument 
against Government operation or Government ownership or 
the Government taking charge of business when it enters into 
the very vitals of the country and the people? ; 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator must be aware that we 
have been paying some very large bills that resulted from Gov- 


He has to concede that it was private operation | hope the Senator from West Virginia will not interrupt me 





It | of Government ownership or Government control. 
They said | 


ernment operation of the railroads. It is conceded pretty gen- 
erally that Government operation of the railroads was a fail- 
ure. When the Government undertakes to operate the coal 
mines or to regulate the price of the coal, which it failed to do 
during the war satisfactorily to anybody, it will reach the same 
deplorable result that it did in the case of the railroads when 
it was wholly in charge of them or when it was partly in charge 
of the fixing of their rates. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Government took the railroads or if 
the Government takes over the coal mines it is not because the 
Government wants to do so. The Government took over the 
railroads in the war and the cost of operation increased, but it 
took them over when private operation absolutely failed and 
laid down and said, “ We can not do any better.” I am not 
approving of Government operation during the war. I think 
there were thousands of mistakes made. Perhaps the war 
would be sufficient excuse for those mistakes, but it is sufficient 
to say that .the private owners, at the time the Government 
took over the railroads, were on their backs helpless, and the 
great railroad systems of the country were absolutely paralyzed 
and the Government took them over to save its own life. 

Nobody is advocating that the Government operate the coal 
mines except as a necessity. I think, as the Senator from New 
York {[Mr. CALDER] has well said, we must have coal under our 
civilization and that we have reached a point where it is as 
important as water. The people must have it. They do not 
want the Government to take the coal mines, but if to save 
their lives it must be done, then it will be done and must be 
done. I for one do not want the Government to operate the 
coal mines, but before I will see the people freeze I will vote 
for a proposition to take possession of every coal mine in the 
United States in the name of the Government and operate it 
in the name of the Government. We must protect the people, 
who must have coal in order to live. It would be just as bad 
to give to a private concern the control ever the air we breathe. 
We must have it. It is an absolute necessity, not because we 
want to, but because we must if we do. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massachu- 
setts permit an interruption? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I think perhaps a word ought to be said in reply 
to my good friend from. Nebraska with respect to the rallroads. 
The Senator, to use his expression, states that the railroads 


| were upon their backs and imploring or importuning the Gov- 


ernment to take them over. That in a sense is true, but I think 


| all of the antecedent causes, in fairness to the railroads, ought 
| to be stated, and the conditions wich precipitated the collapse 


an illustration of how the Government destroys a thing, he | of the railroads, if they did collapse, ought to be adverted to. 


said to look at the railroads; that the Government, operating | 
As a matter of fact the Gov- | 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator from Utah 
kindly take some one else’s time than mine to do that? 
Mr. KING. Oh, very well. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not want to digress into 


; ; iscussion of the merits and demerits of Government owner- 
great increase in freight rates came when the Government was | ad " , oF 


ship. 

Mr, President, there is no need of Government ownership. If 
the Government or one of its officials with authority gave notice 
that within three months the coal strike must be settled and 
coal produced for the consumers in America, and meant it, 
these coal strikes would be settled and there would be no need 
It is because 
there is nobody with the courage and the nerve to tell the 
operators that unless a settlement is made and the American 


| public sold the coal that they must have there will be some 


atte m | drastic action taken. 
demning Government officials because they let the private own- } 


Mr. SUTHERLAND rose. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not only interested in 
bituminous coal, I am also concerned about anthracite, and I 


when I talk about anthracite, because I do not think they pro- 
duce it in West Virginia. . 

Anthracite is not being produced at all. What are you going 
to say to the people of Wisconsin and of Michigan and of 
Ohio and of Indiana, of the great Northwest, and what am I 
going to say to the people of New England this winter when 
they turn to me as their representative in the National Gov- 
ernment, and say “What are you doing to give us coal to 
keep our children from dying of cold and hunger and disease?” 
It is a serious matter, Mr. President, and that is why I do 
not think it is necessary to apologize for taking so much time. 
A critical situation is here. Anthracite may not be available 
for purchase by a human being in New England after August 
1 next unless something is done, and yet we sit here powerless, 
with no authority, no iaw, nothing to be done except to tell 
our people “Go and die; go and suffer; go and perish, because 
intelligence and good will is not being exercised by the miners 
and operators in the coal industry.” 
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Government? Why, the people will be denouncing our Gov- 
ernment if we do net do something to stop this terrible tragedy. 
We must aet. We must find out where the remedy is. Every 
Senator here ought to do his best to suggest some remedy or 
some solution of this problem. When it comes ‘to bituminous 
coal we ought to know why. the prices have been increased, if 
they have been increased, and we ought to take some steps 
to prevent an operator in coal inereasing his price simply 
because the production is falling off. 

.Mr. President, I am sorry to have taken so much of the 
time of the Senate, and I apologize to the Senator in charge 
of the tariff bill, However, I want to ask for cooperation 
here. I want to ask, in the name of the 100,000,000 consumers 
of the country, Some consideration. I want to stop this squeez- 
ing of the public between the operators and the miners. 

I do not know where the biame lies. I know that it is self- 
ishness and greed between one or the other. I know that we 
are all suffering and we are becoming impoverished and busi- 
ness is being injured and our people will soon be obliged to 
suffer because of a broken-down economic system in the coal 
industry. It is time to act; and I hope the result of our dis- 
cussion here this morning will lead the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor to summon these people here and find out the 
facts and take at least the first step in the solution of this 
question, namely, the utmost publicity. 

You are deceiving yourselves, Senators, if you think an 
intelligent people will continue to stand idly by while this 
coal shortage and high prices go from bad to worse. The 
public is going to demand in the conduct of industries of this 
kind which produce the essentials of life that motives of serv- 
ice be superior to motives of profit. The public is going to 
demand that good will and intelligence be invoked in the coal 
industry in order that the public may have the coal industry 
organized for service and not for profiteering. If such an 
organization can be bfought about, private enterprise will be 
secure; and those who say that private enterprise is break- 
ing down will find themselves without followers. But if 
an organization founded upon the necessity and importance of 
service is not immediately set up it is inevitable that the coal 
industry will sooner or later be taken out. of the hands of 
private industry. The people will have to mine coal for them- 
selves when the coal industry fails them. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I hold no brief for the 
coal operators of my State or any other State. I realize that 
it is one of the largest industries in my State, the largest in- 
dustry, perhaps, and that the prosperity of my State largely 
depends upon it. I am as much interested in the prosperity of 
the industry because of the men who labor in it, who work in 
the mines, and because of the interest that all our banking 
institutions and our commercial institutions of every kind have 
in it, as I am because of any interest of any coal operator, and 
much more so. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has made some reflections, 
and some other Senators have joined in those reflections, in a 
sense, upon the action of the Secretary of Commerce in calling 
the conference of coal operators in order to make some arrange- 
ment by which a reasonable limitation could be put upon the 
price of this essential product. There was a preliminary con- 
ference held by the Secretary of Commerce and various coal 
operators. As a result of that preliminary conference a con- 
siderable decrease was immediately made in the price of coal, 
amounting to about 50 cents a ton. At the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Harding, a larger conference was held, participated in 
by many coal operators from all over the country. I regard 
the action of the President and the Secretary of Commerce in 
calling that conference as certainly justified by the experience 
of the country under similar conditions two years ago, and as 
being in the interest of the consumers of coal. If temporarily 
they might, in some instances almost abruptly, have to pay an 
increased price for coal, in the long run, if the strike continues 
any length of time, they will be vastly the gainers because the 
price will be steadied. Quite a quantity of coal has been sold 
oe $1.75 per ton; some of it has been sold ag low as $1.10 per 

on. 

I call" the attention of Senators to a portion of the speech 
made by Secretary Hoover before the coal operators upon the 
subject of the prosperity or the lack of prosperity in the coal 
industry. He said: | 

I have some little kaowledge, perhaps, of the situation in the coal 
industry as it has existed during the past 12 months. I am full 
aware that the industry as a whole has operated without profit an 
perhaps, even at a loss; that prices to the public have been unduly 
low, so far as the mine operator is concerned ; that differences in prices 
of 10 cents or 15 cents or 20 cents a ton make the difference between 


eee and loss in coal production. The public does not realize, I be- 
jeye, that these are the margims for which the operator must contend, 


‘ing at a loss. 





I am sorry the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] 
has disappeared from the Chamber when I am reading these 
as stated by the Secretary of Commerce, one of the wise, 
strong men of the country; who is internationally known, a very 
thorough student of economic conditions, who, after a personal 
examination into the facts regarding this industry, makes ‘these 
statements. 

The fact is that the coal operators, as a class, have been 
losing money during the past year; that ‘they have been operat- 
Many of them have not been able to run their 
mines at all during the past year, or they have been able to 
run them to but a very limited extent; some of them for only 
two or three days a week. So, at a time when there is some 
resumption of business these men should be allowed such a return 
for their coal as will pay their fixed charges during the time 
when the coal business was slack. If there is any way by 
which the coal business may be steadied so that it may run 
uninterruptedly and evenly during the entire year, no one will 
welcome such a condition more readily than will the coal 
operators; but the very nature of the business is such that 
it is probably impossible to do that. 

I think a great deal of the criticism in this body and else- 
where in the country arises from a lack of understanding of 
the conditions that surround the coal business. The coal 
operator must invest a very large sum of money. In the first 
place, if he goes into the State of West Virginia or Pennsyl- 
vania or some other State and buys coal land of high quality 
he must pay anywhere from ‘$100 to $2,500 an acre for it. 
If a shaft is needed to develop the coal, it requires a very large 
outlay of money in order to prepare the underground work- 


‘ings, to place the mines in operation, and bring a sufficient 


quantity of coal to the surface to enable the operator to meet 
his fixed charges. Even in the case of a drift mime it takes 
a considerable sum of money if all the modern appliances for 
producing coal in an economical manner are furnished and 
used. Also, the hazards of the business are great and very 
costly. It is undoubtedly true that coal has been selling dur- 
ing the past several months, up to the ist of April and until a 
recent date, and under existing contracts is still being sold in 
places, at figures below the cost of production. 

I attempted to give to the Senator awhile ago the average 
market prices of coal. These figures are official, running over 
a period of eight weeks and showing a somewhat steady in- 
crease of price, as the Senator states, but the Senator must 
consider the question as a sensible, practical man. I know 
the Senator is entirely patriotic in his efforts, but he, of course, 
looks at the matter solely from the standpoint of the consuming 
public in Massachusetts. I know that he does not want to do 
an injustice to anyone; I have the fullest confidence in his 
patriotism and in his sense of justice and fairness; but the 
Senator must know as a practical man that, as in the case of any 
other marketable commodity, when the quantity of coal above 
ground decreases and a constant shrinkage appears to be 
inevitable the price will correspond and will steadily increase. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understood the Senator to 
say that the coal operators were for some period of time prior 
to April 1 mining bituminous coal at a financial loss. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I did say so, and that is absolutely the 
fact. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator state 
whether or not they are still mining coal at a loss? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator must know that a very 
large number of mines all over the country and in my State 
are entirely shut down, that many others are only running a 
part of the time. : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am confining my question 
to those which are now producing bituminous coal and whom I 
charge with increasing substantially the prices of bituminous 
coal. Are they still mining coal at a loss? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I take it that the coal operators who 
are now mining coal in quantity are not producing at a loss. I 
hope they are not producing at a loss, for they should not pro- 
duce at a loss. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How. long previous to April 1 
were they producing coal at a loss? 

Mr. SUTHPRLAND. During the entire year preceding April 
1, as the Senator knows, business conditions were such that the 
mines were not steadily employed. There was a strike on part 
of the time, and there was disturbance in some fields and busi- 
ness conditions were such that the mines could not be steadily 
employed; the price of coal was down, and many of them were 
worked at a loss. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the strike in the union- 
ized coal fields has resulted in bringing prosperity and financial 
gain to all the operators in the nonunion fields. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will say, Mr. President, that under 
ordinary conditions the coal in my State is of such a superior 
quality that the mines there operate, no matter how many other 
States may be mining coal, and the mines of West Virginia will 
get their share of the business if all the other States are min- 
ing coal; but they should not, and they do not, mine coal at a 
loss except when business conditions are paralyzed, as they 
have been during the past year, but the business is done. nor- 
mally upon a very close margin of profit. 

The Senator from Massachusetts referred to an instance of 
the price of coal being $1.75 a ton. I know the Senator thought 
that was a fair instance, but that price is not representative at 
all; in fact, it is an exceptional price, made, no doubt, when the 
mines were only running on short time, when they were kept 
going, even at a loss, in order that the miners might be em- 
Ployed and their families might not suffer, and in order that 
the men might not leave and go to other occupations. However, 
the coal that was sold at such a price in the various markets 
would amount to about only 10 per cent of the product. By 
far the larger quantity of coal is sold in a large way upon yearly 
contracts; and, because coal is of such character and bulk that 
it can not be conveniently stored in quantity, it must flow evenly 
from week to week and month to month in order to keep the 
boilers going. It is almost impossible for anyone, however 
wise he may be, to foresee from time to time fer several months 
ahead what the demands of business will be. 

It is true that the price of coal has increased somewhat dur- 
ing the 8 or 10 weeks since April 1, but that increase was 
due to the inevitable law of commerce and trade, as universal 
in its application as the world is wide, that when the supply of 
a given commodity is constantly becoming less the price tends 
to increase. Of course, some of the coal operators who have 
suffered losses during the past year have naturally been trying, 
as human beings will do, to recoup their losses and get on the 
other side of the ledger. 

As I said awhile ago, the average price of the best grade of 
smokeless coal during recent weeks has been $3.99 per ton. 
Some of the domestic lump coal—and I am referring, of course, 
to the fancy smokeless variety, which is almost as good as an- 
thracite coal for ordinary purposes—has been selling at from 
$5 to $6 a ton. 

According to the statement of the Secretary of Commerce 
that there are above ground now only about 32,000,000 tons 
of coal, if these supplies are.being depleted at the rate of about 
8,000,000 tons a week it can be seen that in 10 weeks, at about 
the time when stocks of coal at the head of the Lakes and in 
New England should be almost at their maximum, we will be 
faced with an absolute shortage of coal in all the markets of 
this country. Then we know what will happen. With winter 
approaching and the time at hand in the fall when the railroads 
begin to move the crops, inevitably a car shortage will result. 
If, happily, the coal strike should terminate, as I hope it may, 
there would then be a scramble for coal; coal would be brought 
to pit mouths in such quantities that the railroads would be 
hard pressed to handle it; in fact, they could not handle it; 
it would be impossible for the railroads of the country at that 
time to transport sufficient coal to make up for the lack of pro- 
duction and distribution of coal during the summer months. 

The Secretary of Commerce has foreseen that at that time 
there would be a scramble for coal which would cause a sky- 
rocketing of prices and result in injustice to industries and to 
the private consumers of coal. Therefore he very wisely sought 
to prevent that situation arising. The coal operators were 
called in conference with him to devise some way, not to in- 
crease their profits, as has been alleged on this floor, but to de- 
crease their profits and to steady their business, and, in order 
to prevent public criticism, which would be unjustified, they 
have agreed that the price determined upon would be fair on 
the average under present conditions, and that price will be 
adhered to and the consumer of coal in the long run will be 
the gainer. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator believe that the policy 
adopted by Mr. Hoover is going to act to the disadvantage of 
the retail vendor of coal and to the public? I say the public in 
order to differentiate them from the industries and from .the 
railroads. 

The Senator knows that perhaps from 15 to 20 per cent of 
the bituminous product is consumed by the public, and that the 
residue, perhaps 80 or 85 per cent, is consumed by the railroads 
and the industries. Mr. Hoover seems to have been very much 


concerned about the prices to be paid by the railroads and the 
industries, but it occurs to me—and I can not say that I have 
a matured judgment upon the matter—that he has been too 
indifferent to the needs of the public and to the results of his 
policy upon the consuming public. He expects the retailers to 
meet these increases, and to sell to the public the coal which 
is allotted to them at the same prices which they would have 
charged when they were buying the coal under existing con- 
tracts for perhaps from $1.75 to $2, or thereabouts, per ton. 
He expects them to absorb all of these differences. They will 
have now to pay $3.50 for their coal which they contracted to 
buy for $2 or thereabouts, or $1.75; and he expects them to 
sell to the public when they pay $3.50 a ton at the same rate 
as when they paid $2 or $1.75 a ton. It seems to me that Mr. 
Hoover has not had sufficient consideration for the public and 
has been a little too much concerned about the industries and 
the railroads. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is exactly the situation. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I was not present at 
the conference, but I have no doubt that the Secretary will 
take fully into consideration the facts with reference to that 
phase of the subject. As stated a while ago, many of those 
wholesalers have continuing contracts which are still in force 
at the same price. This increase in price affects a margin of 
5 or 10 per cent, a very small quantity, which was under con- 
tract in such a way that adjustments monthly were made of the 
price to be paid. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, can the Senator explain why 
the price of coal on May 22, 1922, was considerably higher 
than it was on June 5, 1922? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That shows the effect of this confer- 
ence. e . 

Mr. SMOOT. For instance, I want to call attention to th 
fact that the wholesale price of coal f. 0. b. the mine at 
Kanawha, W. Va., on May 22, 1922, was $3.25. On June 5 the 
same coal was $3. The wholesale price of coal at Logan, 
W. Va., on May 22, 1922, was $3.25; on June 5 it was $2.85. 
The wholesale price of coal at Fairmont, W. Va., on May 22, 
1922, was $3.50, and on June 5 it was $2.85. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That shows quite clearly that there 
has been a very determined effort on the part of the coal 
operators as well as the Secretary of Commerce, in spite of 
the opportunity that these conditions afford for taking from 
the public profits which are very much needed by these men to 
recoup them for losses sustained in the past year or so, so as 
to steady this business and to maintain a uniform price. I 
myself, upon every occasion when I have met coal operators 
from my State or other States, ha¥e told them that I thought 
they ought to take such action as would prevent a runaway coal 
market such as we had in 1920, and they have, I think, almost 
uniformly been of that opinion. 

I know, as we all know, that many of these men, like men 
in other industries, object strongly to governmental interfer- 
ence. Some of these men came to that conference with speeches 
in their systems, and expected to deliver them, against the pro- 
posal of Mr. Hoover; but Mr. Hoover’s attitude was so fair 
and patriotic that these men succumbed, ‘and in the place of 
hostility he provoked only the most cordial cooperation on the 
part of these men. I believe that his fiction was wise, and that 
the consumer ulttmately will be vastly the gainer, and I do 
not think there is anything that anybody need to fear. Mr. 
Hoover or anybody else, from the most searching investigation 
into the facts in this case. In fact, if more of the Senators 
will inquire carefully into the fundamental conditions sur- 
rounding the coal industry, I think that a great deal of the 
criticism which is heard here and voiced in the public press 
will disappear. 

There are many great difficulties in regard to producing and 
marketing and distributing coal in a manner that is satisfac- 
tory all around. Nobody understands that or appreciates it 
quite so much as the coal operator does. I have been closely 
associated geographically with the coal business. I have not 
any money invested in it. I have not a dollar invested in it, 
but I do know how the business is conducted. For some years 
I was in the business myself. I served as a clerk at a coal 
mine when I first went into West Virginia, and manifested the 
coal out, and I have been around the mines. For 10 years or 
more I was directly engaged in the business, and therefore I 
know something about the cohditions that surround it. There 
are many costs and hazards cornected with that business that 
the people generally do not know, and the men engaged in it 
are entitled to a fair return to them for the great hazard that 
there is in the business. 

Now and then we hear of some great calamity that occurs 
at some piine. We read in the morning paper that an explo- 
sion has occurred in a mine by reason of the accumulation of 
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gases. Every device that is possible to detect these things is 
used. Research departments are carried on by many of these 
coal operators in an effort to improve all the conditions con- 
cerning the workability of these mines; and yet few of us 
understand, or think, or care, that connected with such an 
explosion, in addition to the loss of valuable lives—which, of 
course, is the first consideration—there is a tremendous prop- 
erty loss, involving, perhaps, the total destruction of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of property, Somehow or other, 
those chances of loss must be carried by the industry itself, 
and these losses that are sustained in the ordinary operation of 
the business must be carried by the business, just as they are in 
other businesses, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the coal situation is one which 
must be dealt with in a rational and sane manner. It pre- 
sents rather complex features and involves many factors. 
Because of the importance of coal to the lives and welfare of 
the people, the question becomes acute whenever a shortage of 
coal is threatened, There are so many angles to the matter 
and so many factors to be considered that a coal-shortage con- 
dition presents a most serious situation. It can not be dealt 
with in an hysterical manner, nor without due regard to all 
parties involved. There are hazards in the coal business, as 
stated by the Senator from West Virginia |Mr. SUTHERLAND], 
and it is probably true that some bituminous operators in the 
past made no profits. However, that fact would not justify 
extortionate prices for coal needed by the public. It would be 
highly improper, if not unmoral, for coal operators to expect 
within a few months to recoup by charging extortionate prices 
all their losses over a period of years. 

There are, perhaps, 10,000 bituminous coal mines in the 
United States, 7,000 actively operating when no strikes are in 
progress. Perhaps five or six thousand of these mines, if op- 
erated continuously, would produce sufficient bituminous coal 
to meet the requirements of the domestic market. Undoubt- 
edly there are too many mines for the needs of the people. If 
all were operated one-half of the time there would be more 
bituminous coal produced than the market in the United States 
demands. Under these conditions many properties have been 
idle for months in each year, and some mining companies have 
been unable to meet the competition encountered. Owing to 
the shutting down of many mines during a part of each year 
tens of thousands of miners have been without work for like 
periods each year. 

Many persons have engaged in the coal-operating business 
without experience or knowledge of the trade or the risks and 
hazards of the enterprise. There have been many conditions 
which have contributed to confusion and lack of stability and 
to violent fluctuations and disturbances in all branches of the 
coal business. This has reacted to the injury and disadvantage 
of the operators, the employees, and the public. The time has 
come when there should be greater stability and uniformity in 
this great industry. 

If a considerable part of the employees in the coal business 
were to seek employment in other activities it would tend to 
solve the problem. 

By that I mean that so long as hundreds of thousands of 
men are at the coal mines, and are able to obtain work but a 
few days each week, tonditions will be unsatisfactory. It 
would be much better if those who are employed had constant 
employment at good wages—living wages—than to have thou- 
sands unemployed during much of the time. The situation 
must be changed, and the coal operators and their employees 
must enter into some plan to relieve the country from the 
strikes and leckouts and troubles which so often exist and which 
so seriously affect the public. 

It has been said that many men prefer work in coal mines 
rather than in other industries, and that results in the over- 
crowded conditions in coal-mine districts. Be that as it may, 
there must be some method adopted that will furnish reasonably 
continuous employment to those who are employed in the dig- 
ging of coal. During the war the demand for coal increased 
and, of course, there was profitable employment for a larger 
number of persons. 

It has been difficult to secure readjustments since the war 
in most industries. That bas been especially true of the coal 
industry. Unfortunately, when the Government had control, 
under Doctor Garfield, disarrangements of fields of sales re- 
sulted. Mines at great expense, for instance, had developed 
a market in a given State or in a given section of the country. 
The Government agencies paid no attention to the markets that 
had been developed at great expense by many of the coal oper- 
ators, and diverted their coal to other fields. When the Gov- 
ernment released control many of these operators found that 
their markets were gone; the Government had diverted their 
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coal into other avenues and other markets, and they were com- 
pelled to seek other markets or to regain their old markets, 
which in the meantime had been preempted. by other coal oper- 
ators and other vendors. The entire coal business was disar- 
ranged, as were all of our industries, as the result of the war. 
We should approach the consideration of this subject calmly 
and dispassionately, with a desire to deal justly with the oper- 
ators, the employees, and the public. Wé should have all the 
facts before us before any action is taken. The situation may 
become so serious as to call for the assertion of Federal author- 
ity,; therefore we must be fully advised and proceed upon safe 
and legal and constitutional lines. 

I am inclined to think that Mr, Hoover—and yet I do not 
wish to criticize him—was rather too precipitate in the arrange- 
ment which he made. 

I think he ought to have called in the public and the retail 
dealers and conferred with them as well as with the whole- 
Salers and the operators before he fixed the price of $3.50 a 
ton. The difficulty is that many of the retailers had executory 
contracts for $1.75 to $2 per ton. Now they are compelled to 
go out and buy coal at $3.50 a ton. 

They had advertised to the public that there would be a 
reduction in the retail price of coal. Now, they can not fulfill 
their promises and this will provoke public resentment and 
prove very injurious to the retail coal dealers, It will not 
only injure them financially but it will result in a less of con- 
fidence in them by the public. Instead of the public getting 
coal for the prices named they will be compelled to pay more 
than they paid before. I have no doubt that Mr. Hoover’s 
purpose was to stabilize and, as the Senator said, to prevent 
a runaway market, but I believe that he did not fully consider 
all elements involved. 

But, Mr. President, I do not think there is any necessity for 
the Government seizing the coal mines any more than there is 
a necessity for the Government to seize the railroads. I be- 
lieve that the controversies will be adjusted and that the public 
will soon be relieved from the fear of a coal shortage. Of 
course, a situation might arise calling for drastic action, but 
such conditions are not present. 

I stated on the floor of the Senate a few days ago that before 
the war the coal operators sold coal at the mouth of the 
mine cheaper in the United States than in any other country 
in the world, unless it was Great Britain. Think of coal at 
the mines at 95 cents a ton, and from that to $1 and $110 a 
ton. That was the average of pre-war prices, as I recall. 
I am speaking of the bituminous coal only. The coal opera- 
tors in the main were men of skill, and they practiced econo- 
mies that enabled them to praguce coal very cheaply. I am 
advised that many coal operators obtained but small returns 
upon their investments, and that many never paid dividends 
upon the capital stock of their companies. Others, because of 
the large coal measures, the cheapness of operation owing to 
their geographical situation and their proximity to markets, 
and because of railroad advantages and other factors which 
enter into the cost of production, were enabled to produce their 
eoal cheaply, and at the ordinary market prices were enabled 
te reap handsome rewards. But I think, taking it by and 
large, the bituminous coal operators of the United States have 
not made, upon the capital investment, a larger return than has 
been made in the other industries. 

Of course, there are profiteers in the coal business, as there 
are profiteers in every-business. There are profiteering lawyers, 
profiteering doctors, profiteering merchants, profiteering labor- 
ers. Profiteers will exist so long as selfishness and greed and 
cupidity are attributes and characteristics of the human heart, 
and we will all possess ‘them to a greater or less degree until 
the blessed millenial area shall dawn upon us. 

When we discuss this whole question, or legislate upon this 
question, let us address ourselves to it or legislate upon it in 
a sane and wise manner. 

I hope that a speedy adjustment will be made of the contro- 
versies now existing that will prove entirely satisfactory to the 
mine owners and to ‘the employees. We want an intelligent, 
happy, contented, and patriotic people, and there must exist a 
spirit of amity and fellowship between the employees and the 
employers in all lines of business. Labor must be properly re- 
warded and its contribution to the wealth of the land must be 
recognized. The dignity of labor must be ‘appreciated, and 
there must arise a mutual feeling of respect and confidence be- 
tween all classes—employers and employees—capitalists and 
those who create wealth with sweat of their brow and the 
labor of their hands. 

A moment ago I interrupted the Senator from Nebraska, and 
was not able to conclude the sentence which I intended to com- 
plete respecting the seizure of the railroads during the war. In 
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my: opinion, we, could have avoided that step. I admit it is a 
moet question. No two men will agree when they angue the 
pros and cons: of the. railread, seizure; as; to the wisdem of it. 
In my: opinion, which. is, ef eourse, very unimportant, if Con 
gress. had permitted. the railreads to, eeoperate and: collaborate 
for the period, of the war, relieving them from the penalties: of 
the Sherman, antitrust law, and had enabled them to. provide 
capital to meet their operating expenses and most imperative 
improvement and requirements there would have been ae ee- 
casion, for taking over the railroads. 

The Government of the United States closed every avenue for 
precuring money for investment or imprevement purposes. It 
would not permit schoolhouses. to. be erected. We denied the 
right of counties and cities to issue bends fer municipal im- 
provements, because the Government was commandeering ali 
available capital for war purposes. 

When the railroads were denied opportunity to bérrow money 
in the markets because the Gevernment had made demands for 
all available capital, of course they were helpless. When we 
talk about the inefficiency of the railroads. and. their inability 
te function during the war and prier to the peried of seizure 
by the Government, we must take into account, im all fairness, 
the conditions. whieh brought about the situation. The Gev- 
ernment was responsible for the inability of the railreads to 
properly function. 

If we had done as.I have indicated, in my opinion the rail- 
roads would have met the situation, and there would have been 
no necessity for the Government taking them over. Moreover, 
under the operations ef the War Department and the other de- 
partments. of the Government, the railreads had but limited 
control of their own operations. Even before the Government 
seized them, on account of the priority orders the railroads 
were unable to meet the demands made upon them by the 
public. If cars, were ordered by a private person for the ship- 
ment. of his potatoes, of his cattle, or any other products, the 
railroads might promise te deliver them, but the next day the 
Government might seize the cars or issue a priority order 
which would prevent the railroad from furnishing the cars 
pursuant to centract.. Of course under such a situation it was 
impossible for the railroads to proceed. in the ordinary way, 
and in the end the Government took possession of them, and 
operated them for many months. 

During the period of Government operation. it increased the 
wages enormously. It increased the freight and passenger rates 
and the Pullman. rates. Then it superimposed upon the rail- 
roads. heavy burdens to the extent of hundreds of millions of 
dollars, which have not yet been liquidated, and when the 
railroads were turned back to. the owners there were burdens 
upen them, disadvantages and inequalities, which will take 
many years. to straighten out. 

So in the consideration. of these questions we must endeaver 
te be fair and to be just and weigh all matters with the pur- 
pose of reaching correct conclusions. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if this strike continues an- 
ether 30 days; I believe the wisdem of Secretary Hoover will 
be demonstrated to the country. The operaters are but. humaa, 
and unless there be some agreement upon their part, when this 
shortage actually does. come, we will find coal going to seven, 
eight, nine, and ten dollars a ton again, as it did in 1920. 

But. the matter of the price of coal is. not the all-important 
question at this time, and the people of my State, the people 
ef all of the Lake States, and of the States tributary to the 
Lakes, are in: a very different position. with respect: to this 
question than. the people of the Kast. We can not wait until 
the 1st of Octeber to have this strike settled without our people 
freezing, next winter. We can not. wait even until the lst of 
September to have the strike settled without the people of the 
great. Northwest suffering great hardship. not only in the short- 
age of coal but in other ways. The: acute question is the set- 
tlement of the strike, and I do not at. all agree with the Senator 
from Utah that. we must. not think of the Government taking 
over the mines and operating them if the strike is net settled. 

The Senator speaks of our being careful to follow sane and 
wise legislation in dealing with the subject. The purpose ef 
my questions to. the Senator from Massachusetts this morning 
was to draw out. whether it was his opinion, as it was mine, 
that under the present state of the law there is nothing effec- 
tual the Government. can do, aside from giving publicity to the 
matter, in dealing with this. question short of operating the 
mines. For Congress. to attempt to do something that the 
eourts will hold Congress. has not the pewer to do is merely 
making a bad situation worse, 

Neither would I have the men who are on strike assume, be- 
cause of the strictures that have been. made upon the eperaters 
to-day, that in case it does become necessary for the Govern- 
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ment to take over the mines: and operate them, the men have 
thereby won their strike. As the Senator from. Massachusetts 
has indicated, the public is concerned in. this question, and it is 
too, true that neither the eperater ner the miner is very much 
concerned about the consumer; so far as this: question is con- 
eermned. The miner should understand that it is as much his 
duty to come to a reasonable compromise with the operator as 
for the operater to understand: that it is: his duty to come to a 
reasonable: compromise with the miner, and if they shall not 
do that within the next 80 days I believe it is the duty of this 
Gevernment to serve notice to all interests that unless they do 
settle the strike the Gevernment will take possession of a 
sufficient number of the mines: and run them to make up the 
shortage, not yielding to the demands of the miner, but, after 
a fair tribunal has been created or appointed by some compe- 
tent authority to find out what a reasonable wage is, to state 
that that is the wage that will be paid by the Government, and 
if the miners are not willing te accept that wage there are 
enough patriotic Americans who will. 

The Senator from Nebraska suggested that if the strike is 
not settled we ought to take over every coal mine in the United 
States. If this coal strike is not settled, I hope that will not 
be dene. If this coal strike is not settled, there should be just 
enough mines taken over to furnish the needs of this. country, 
and both the operator and the miner should understand that if 
the Gevernment does take over some mines in order te avoid 
this crisis, neither the operator nor the miner will necessarily 
profit by that transaction. 

One of the operators told me not very long ago that they 
were indifferent whether the Government took over their mines, 
that they would get a good price for them, anyway. [If the 
Government took over just enough mines to fill immediate needs 
and thereafter it became necessary to take over all the mines, 
the price that would be paid a few years from now would not 
be nearly as great as it weuld be to-day. : 

Se, Mr. President, because of the acute situation which does 
exist and which te my mind fully justifies the discussion this 
morning, I believe that it ought to be understood by beth the 
eperators and the miners that the Government, in the interest of 
the people, is not going to lie helpless indefinitely, and that it 
will take such measures as' may become necessary in the in- 
terest of the people of the United States. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the cons 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456). te previde revenue, te regus 
late commerce with foreign countries, te eneourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mckxeam in the chair), 
The Secretary will state the pending amendment to the amend+ 
ment of the committee. 

The Reapine CierK. The pending amendment is the amend- 
ment of the junior Senater from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], 
on page 83, line 21, in the language proposed: to be imserted by 
the committee, to strike out: 

Cash registers and parts thereof, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, before the vote is taken 
I desire to say a few words im reference to eash registers. I 
listened with some imterest last night to the brief which the 
chairman of the committee had read into the record in justifi- 
eation of the action of the committee im taking cash registers 
eff the free list, as they are under the existing law and as 
provided for in the bill as passed by the House and sent to the 
Senate and taxing them one-fourth of their valwe, 25 per cent. 
I shall not read all of the article, but there are some matters 
of interest to which I will call attention. 

The article presented by the chairman of the committee just 
before we took a recess last night was a brief by Mr. H. A. 
Savage, representing the St. Louis Cash Register Co. and the 
American Cash Register Co. Me starts out by saying: 

When passed Congress, re b 
one foaucially - es eae im. the United "States 
namely, the Natio Cash Register Co., of Dayton, Ohie. That com 
pany enjoyed what amounted to almost a complete. monopoly of the 
cash-register industry. That tariff act imposed no im w 
eas rs, with a view, no doubt, of encouraging eigm: competi-+ 
tion and thus protecting the merchants. of the United States against 
the very high prices charged by the one manufacturer above referred to, 

That is a fair statement of the conditions which existed: when 
the present law was enacted. There was at that time prac- 
tieally but one cash-register company in the United States: It 
not only had a monopoly of practically ali the business of mak- 
ing cash registers in the United. States but. te a large extent it 
controlled. the foreign, market, At. that time, if I recelect aright, 
under the former Republican law cash. registers: fell under what. 
was known as. the basket clause of the machinery paragraph, 
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and I think were taxed 45 per cent ad valorem. But the com- 
mittee in 1918, recognizing the fact that this company was a 
monopoly and a recognized monopoly, that it was so powerful 
that it not only controlled the business at home but was able 
to enter the markets of the world and in many lands control 
the cash-register business of foreign countries, concluded that 
it would only be a sham to continue a tax on the product at 
the customhouse and so it was placed on the free list. 

In the face of the fact that the cash-register business has 
about doubled in the eight or nine years during which the pres- 
ent law has been on the statute books, and that many citizens 
have gone into the business and invested their money under 
free-trade conditions, it seems to me quite remarkable that the 
committee should not only want to overthrow existing law but 
overthrow the action of the House of Representatives, which, 
_ I have no doubt, gave careful consideration to the matter. 

I have great respect for the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, under whose guidance the pending bill 
was primarily written, but I never heard anyone charge Mr. 
ForpNEY with being a low-tariff man. I served on the Ways 
and Means Committee with him for many years and I never saw 
the time when he was not willing to vote for a protective tariff 
at all times and on all commodities where there was any justifi- 
cation at all. Yet the committee under his guidance in the 
House refused to put a tax on cash registers. 

The only justification the Finance Committee of the Senate 
seem to have, so far as they have presented their case to the 
Senate, for changing the bill and putting a tax of 25 per cent 
on cash registers, is that certain independent manufacturers of 
cash registers have come to them and asked for the tax. I have 
seen no testimony to indicate what is the difference in cost of 
production here and abroad except the loose statement of people 
that it is very much less in Germany than it is in America, which, 
of course, means nothing. Men may make statements of that 
kind in perfect good faith without any ultimate knowledge of 
the facts, as I have found time and time again. Statements of 
that kind have been made before me, and I have cross-examined 
the witness as to what his knowledge of the facts was. 

As a rule I have found that the American manufacturer who 

made statements of that kind is quite well posted on his own 
business, usually is a man of ability in his own line, thoroughly 
informed on what he is doing at home in his own factory, and 
absolutely ignorant of conditions abroad except what he may 
have read in some trade journal that is favorable to him, and 
then has misconstrued the result of the trade journal’s infor- 
mation to color his own viewpoint. 
- Mr. President, so far as I can see there is nothing in the 
testimony which has been presented by the committee to justify 
our increasing the tax on the American people, the business 
men of America, except the testimony of one or two interested 
parties who give us no concrete facts, no labor costs, no cost of 
assembling the materials, no cost of transportation, no testi- 
mony as to the efficiency of machinery in this country and 
abroad, but merely an ad captandum statement that the cost 
of production in Germany is less than it is here. 

Mr. President,.cash registers are made by machinery. There 
are various kinds of cash registers, particularly the large ones 
and small ones, varying in the number of drawers they have and 
in their operation, but they are purely machine made and made 
in very large quantities. The parts of those machines are made 
by machinery, made by organized machinery to produce the 
parts, and are not made by hand labor. The only hand labor 
involved to any extent is in the assembling of the parts, which 
is a minor proposition in cost. No one has suggested that the 
difference in labor cost here and abroad materially affects the 
result in the price. Everyone knows that the commodities 
have been sold for enormous profits, and that the profits are 
very large up to this time. 

Now, the argument on which the Senate of the United States 
is asked to reverse existing law, to reverse the action of the 
House of Representatives and put this article on the tax list, is 
this: The independent manufacturer says that his danger comes 
from the trust; that if we leave this article on the free list the 
trust will import from its foreign factories into America the 
products of its foreign factories and destroy the independents 
in America; and that if we put a tax on so the trust can not 
import from its foreign factories into America, then the inde- 
pendents will have an opportunity to combat the trust in the 
smaller makes of the goods. Of course, if the trust had made 
up its mind to put the independents out of business by import- 
ing goods from its foreign factories into America, it could put 
them out of business by underselling them in this market. 

In real truth and fact, the National cash register, where 
organized, controls the market. It is sold at a very large 
profit. Cash registers run in certain well-defined lines. Of 
course, to start a new form of cash register they have to work 
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out the machinery for that particular form, which they had 
not done in reference to the smaller articles. It left a field 
for independent manufacturers, with a great profit in that mar- 
ket, to enter the field for certain smaller classes of cash 
registers, which they have done. I suppose, for reasons of 
their own, the National Cash Register Co., the monopoly, have 
not seen fit to manufacture that class of cash registers. 

It is not because of a tariff or the lack of a tariff that they 
exist; it is because the monopoly has not invaded that field, 
It is not a question of competition from abroad; it is a ques- 
tion of maintaining high prices and great profits which they 
want for this particular article; and there is no rime or reason 
for the proposition unless the majority side are merely going to 
adopt the system in writing this bill that if anyone who is en- 
gaged in a manufacturing enterprise comes here and says that 
he wants so much tariff at the customhouse, they will either 
give him wifat he wants or some proportion of it, regardless of 
existing industrial conditions in the world. 

I know that it is somewhat embarrassing to the party in 
power not to do that. The party in power has been committed 
to a protective tariff as one of its policies and principles. It 
naturally takes the position that the more men who are in- 
terested in the theory and the principle of a protective tariff 
the stronger their viewpoint is, and that when an article is 
put on the free list and taken out of the family of protection, 
men are encouraged to believe in a different theory as to cus- 
toms taxes. I realize that, and, therefore, I am not harshly 
critical of the position of the committee which represents the 
party in power in trying to make an omnium gatherum bill and 
to extend the field of so-called protection, whether it protects 
or not, so far as it can; but, on the other hand, Mr. President, 
it seems to me that there is one place where even the Finance 
Committee, representing the principle of protection, believing 
in the right to make the American people pay taxes to special 
interests, should draw the line and can draw the line without 
surrendering their viewpoint, and that is when it is ascer- 
tained that the producer of a particular article is not only a 
monopolist in the United States but a monopolist who controls 
the world’s market; and that is the case in reference to the 
National Cash Register Co. 

Viewing the subject from the standpoint of whether the in- 
dustry needs protection, I know of no better test as to whether 
American industry is able to stand alone and to fight its own 
battles and succeed. regardless of foreign competition, than 
whether it can export its products to foreign markets and com- 
pete in the open markets of the world with its world rivals. 
It seems to me it is an argument that can not be answered, 
that if an American industry can carry its goods into those 
markets of the world and in material quantities combat for the 
trade of the world against all comers, it is no longer an infant 
industry at home and can fight its own battles here without 
governmental protection in the way of a tariff wall. That is 
the case with reference to this product. 

I read from a Tariff Information Survey, relating to para- 
graph 165 of the tariff act of 1913, Machinery, No. 1. I quote 
from page 153, where there are given the exports of certain 
classes of goods that fall under this paragraph. I wish to say 
that the following figures are for the calendar year and not 
the fiscal year. 

Of adding and calculating machines in 1919 we exported 
$3,417,958 worth; in 1918 we exported $1,974,250 worth; in 
1919 we exported $3,863,217 worth; and in 1920 we exported 
$6,790,407 worth. That is what we sent into the markets of 
the world of the product which was manufactured here. We 
not only sent it out to the markets of the world, but we sent it 
out successfully, because we sold nearly $7,000,000 worth two 
years ago. I have no later figures than those, but I have no 
doubt that same tide kept up in the open markets of the world. 

Of course, it may be shown that from time to time there 
have been sporadic importations; but if an industry such as 
that of the National Cash Register Co., with its factories 
located around the world, wanted to alarm the Finance Com- 
mittee it could import a few of those machines occasionally 
and sell them in the American market, probably without loss 
to itself, for the benefit of the example it set and for the sake 
of the argument. However, Mr. President, without intending 
to reflect on members of the Finance Committee, from my 
viewpoint to levy a tax on the American people, or to attempt 
to levy a tax on the American people, under circumstances of 
this kind is unconscionable; there is no justification for it 
whatever. It is merely to please certain special interests that 
think they ought to receive this tariff and that they can in- 
crease their profits by having it. 

I say “ increase their profits,” because it is manifest that the 
independents who appeared before the committee, according to 
the statement which I just read, and which the chairman of the 
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committee put into the Recorp, have built up their business 
when cash et eae ieee tee aie They invested 
their money in this business under free-trade conditions. 
This was not a war industry, and it was not necessary to de- 
velop it for war conditions, It had nothing to do with the 
war, but they put their money into it under free-trade condi- 
tions. They have prospered, for certainly they are still alive; 
they are still doing business, and they are evidently making 
money. The only thing they want now is for the Government 
of the United States to put a tax at the customhouse, which I 
understood the chairman of the Committee en Finance to say 
the other day was a protective tax, to enable them to make 
more money out of the American people. 

It may be the new theory ef the Republican Party that taxes 
should be levied to guarantee profit, but it was not the theory 
of McKinley and Dingley ; it was not the theory of the old-time 
leaders of the Republican Party, who were always content to 
say, “ We do not desire any tariff taxes levied higher than are 
sufficient to cover the difference in cost between production 
abroad and protection at home. Here it is demonstrated by 
our exports that there is no difference in cost of production 
at home and abroad except the ad captandum statement of 
these biased witnesses who gave no facts, no direct informa- 
tion, but merely recited the same old story that “ wages are 
down in Germany and up here.” That is not sustained by the 
facts. Aside from that, even if that were true, the manner in 
which the American factories are organized and equipped with 
machinery for the preduction of this class of manufactures 
evercomes any difference in the way of cost. The very reports 
of the Tariff Commission, which I hold in my hand, make 
that statement. 

So, Mr. President, as I said last night, not only as to sewing 
machines and cash registers, but as te practically every ar- 
ticle in this list, there is no justification for increased duties 
where the rates are increased, and there is certainly no justifi- 
cation for taking these articles off the free list and imposing 
upon them a tax of 25 per cent. 

I should like at this poimt to call attention to one of the 
anomalies in this bill. When the present law was being con- 
sidered in the committee of which I was chairman, linotype 
machines, which were in this paragraph and taxed at that 
time 45 per cent, were placed on the free list along with sew- 
ing machines and cash registers. The House Committee on 
Ways and Means left the cash registers and sewing machines 
and linotype machines on the free list. Everybody who is 
familiar with the linotype is aware that it is a highly com- 
plicated composing machine containing a vast deal of machin- 
ery difficult to manufacture and far more intricate than a cash 
register. 

A great deal more labor is involved in its manufactyre and 
it is vastly more difficult to produce. If my recollection is 
correct, when we placed them on the free list there was more 
competition, though not enough to justify a tax, in limotypes 
than there was in cash registers; and yet the present Finance 
Committee puts the tax back on sewing machines and cash 
registers. They are not afraid to tax the American woman who 
uses a sewing machine or the American business man who uses 
a cash register; but they leave linotype machines in the free 
list. I can not understand why except that possibly the com- 
mittee which believes in protection for special interests were 
confronted by one adversary of whom they were afraid. They 
were not afraid of the women who use sewing machines; they 
were not afraid of the American business men who utilizd cash 
registers; but they did not dare challenge opposition of the 
great American press. 

Therefore they left linotype machines properly on the free 
list and proposed to strike at that class of American citizens 
whe they do not think have the power to strike back. 

Mr. President, I hope that the motion of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] proposing to remove cash registers 
from the dutiable list will be agreed to and that they will go 
back to the free list where they properly belong. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I realize how futile it is 
to talk to the Senate when there are so few in the Chamber. 
By talking I have net in view the political effect which my 
words may have, but I do wish to state the reasons for my 
vote on this particular item. 

In the first place, I deny that this will be an additional tax 
upen the American people. It is a general statement always 
made by the opponents ef protection, that whenever a tariff is 
levied it is paid by the American people. Of course that de- 
pends very largely upon whether or net they buy the foreign 
article wpon which the tariff is levied. It is possible that they 
might pay for that particular item more than they etherwise 
weuld, but even that is not always true, 
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I contend also, Mr. President, that we have to raise about 
five billion dollars in taxes in this country; and if a portion 
of that is raised at the customhouse, as the Senator suggests, 
so much better for direct taxation upon the people themselves; 
but Mr. President, I wish to say just a word or twe in reference 
to this particular item. 

I think it is a proper protective duty. 
by the great National Cash Register Trust. It does not care 
for a duty. It has a monopoly of the market, and has had 
for some time. The National Cash Register Co. is practically 
a monepoly ; it has been made for many years, and that without 
protection; so that was a monopoly which certainly could not 
be charged to the tariff. A number of years back some inde- 
pendent companies saw fit to start the manufacture of cash 
registers, all of a moderate price. As quickly as they entered 
into that business the National Cash Register Co. proceeded to 
employ means which were condemned by the court as improper 
for the purpose of putting these independents out of business. 
They succeeded in greatly disturbing them. They caused organi- 
zations and reorganizations and bankruptcies in some cases, 
but finally these companies got established. 

The courts intervened and an injunction against the 
National Cash Register Co., prohibiting it from employing the 
methods which it had employed in the past; but that did not 
prevent the National Cash Register Co. from carrying out its 
designs. It established a plant in Berlin, Germany. It estab- 
lished the plant where it could ensploy the same priced labor 
that the German manufacturer employed—not American labor, 
net paying American taxes, not supporting the American Gov- 
ernment, but manufacturing its goods under the low prices 
paid in Germany. We say that by doing that the decisions of 
the court can be avoided and indirectly the enjoined practices 
which were found disreputable and unmoral against its com- 
petitors in the United States could be continued. - 

Of course, the National Cash Register Co. cam compete with 
the Germans and Europeans, employing the lowest-priced labor 
in western Europe; it can do that with its plant over in Ger- 
many without any doubt at all. It can also send its product 
into the United States, if there is no duty imposed on machines 
of low value, and absolutely destroy the independent com- 
petitors in the United States. 

Another thing, Mr. President, ought to be borne in mind, if 
I am correctly informed, and I think Iam. The establishment 
of the independent factories, when they got to doing business, 
reduced the price of cash registers to the people of the United 
States. That was the reason whg this great trust wanted to 
put them out of business, and they were doing it until this 
order of the court. 

It is Also true that the great Krupp manufacturing concern 
in Germany, that was employed befere the war and during 
the war in the manufacture of guns, is now employed in the 
manufacture of other machines, among them cash registers. 

It stands to reason that with labor paid less than a quarter 
of what is paid in the United States it can enter the American 
market, and so far as these small concerns are corsidered, it 
will mean their destruction, and this will be pleasing to the 
National Cash Register Co. I do not know, I have doubts, about 
Germany being able to destroy the National Cash er Co. 
I would not make a plea for a tariff to protect the National 
Cash Register Co. It does not ask for a duty. It does not care 
for one; but these concerns which our country is interested in 
building up, these legitimate competitive manufacturers, ought 
to be maintained here unless we are in favor of monepoly. The 
Senators on the other side and those who are opposed to a tariff 
generally have stated as one of their favorite arguments that 
the tariff encourages monopoly; yet here is a monopoly that 
would, by the establishment of its plant in Germany, make it- 
self immune from the laws of the United States, and at the 
same time would nullify any tariff which might be placed upon 
goods abroad if no tariff is imposed. 

So, Mr. President, knowing that few are listening to what I may 
say and that the argument is void, so far as affecting a vote is 
coneerned, nevertheless I felt that it was my duty to say this 
much, because I understand what the situation is in reference 
to these independent concerns. You can put them out of busi- 
ness if you like; you can give the entire field to the National 
Cash Register Co. if you like; but I do not think it will be fer 
the interest of the American people if you do, and I do not 
think it will be fair to the consumers, the users of cash regis- 
ters in the United States; for I repeat that the moment these 
independent concerns became established, the lower-priced casi 
registers that are used by the merchants and dealers through- 
out the United States went down, and the price was lower te 
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the people. 
Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. How many so-called independent companies 
are there manufacturing cash registers in this country? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. There are three that I know of. There is 
the American Cash Register Co., at Saginaw; there is a cash 
register company at St. Louis—I have forgotten the name of 
it—— 

Mr. WILLIS. The St. Louis Cash Register Co. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And I think there is one at Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Michigan Machine Co. 

Mr. KELLOGG. What was the order to which the Senator 
referred in the National Cash Register case? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The court for the southern district of 
Ohio made an order on a complaint that was made, and it is in 
the Recorp. I am glad to give this information to the Senator. 
It is marked “ Exhibit A” in the Senate hearings. It shows 
what the order was, a most sweeping one. I think the Senator 
from North Dakota placed it in the Recorp last evening. 

I do not care to prolong the debate, Mr. President, because, 
as I said, I think it is futile. Few are listening and few care 
about the discussion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this question 
was so fully debated last night that it is not necessary to take 
any more time; but I think perhaps we ought to enumerate the 
arguments advanced against this tariff duty and see what 
weight they are entitled to. 

We are seriously asked to levy a tariff duty of 25 per cent 
ad valorem upon cash registers because some wicked trust has 
squeezed a little independent manufacturer of cash registers 


in this country; and in order to give relief to the independent - 


company we are going to bestow a tremendous gift upon that 
trust. The time to have given relief to the independent cash- 
register company of Michigan was during the years the Repub- 
lican Party was in control of Congress and was permitting 
trusts and monopolies, without any restraint or any law, to 
organize and flourish in this country. The harm has been 
done; the trust is here; and a 25 per cent ad valorem duty 
means more profits, means an increase in the prices which the 
trust and other manufacturers of cash registers will exact 
from the public. 

There is no dispute about the facts here. No cash registers 
of any amount have been or are being imported into this coun- 
try. This trust has manufactured in 40 years 2,000,000 cash 
registers; and because less than 100 cash registers have come 
in here from Germany we must increase to the hundred million 
of people in this country, at least as many of them as want to 
buy cash registers, the price of these cash registers from $100 
to $200 apiece. It is preposterous. You can not defend this 
duty, and you can not blind the American people to ‘the fact 
that in levying this tariff duty for the benefit of a small inde- 
pendent company—which, if you please, has been squeezed and 
abused by this monopoly—you are erecting a tariff wall that 
will keep every cash register out of this country and leave the 
public unprotected also against this trust. 

As a matter of fact, the little independent company competes 
with the National Cash Register Co. only in one type, and 
there are five different makes. The only company that could 
compete with the National Cash Register Co. in the principal 
makes of cash registers is the German company, and it has only 
been able to get in here 90 cash registers. 

Let me give you some astounding figures about the increase 
in the price of commodities in Germany. These figures have 
been given to me by a man who is willing to make an oath, 
to give an affidavit, as to the increase in the price of com- 
modities in Germany in the last year. He has given me the 
quoted price of cash registers landed in New York, the price 
the importer has been expected to pay. 

The style or type is what is known as No. 423, so anybody 
on this floor can inquire for himself as to whether these prices 
are accurate or not. The quoted import price of that article 
on July 1, 1921, was 12,000 marks, equivalent to $48 in gold. 
On August 8, 1921, one month later, it was 16,000 marks, or 
$64 in gold. On October 1, 1921, two months later, it was 20,000 
marks, or $80 in gold. On November 2, 1921, it was 40,000 
marks, or $160 in gold, an increase of 100 per cent between 
the October price and the November price last year. On March 
8, 1922, it was 44,000 marks, equivalent to $176 in gold. On 
April 1, 1922, it was 56,000 marks, equivalent to $224 in gold, 
and on April 24, 1922, it was 62,000 marks, equivalent to $248 
in gold. 

The import price of this one type of cash register from Ger- 
many has increased from July 1, 1921, to April 24, 1922, only 
about nine months, from $48 to $248, about 600 per cent, and 
those figures are typical of every single article contained in this 
bill and every single commodity we are asked to fix a duty 
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upon. How absurd, how ridiculous it is, to attempt to quote 
German prices of last August, September, or October, in view 
of the startling information contained in the figures which TI 
have just given. 

I only refer to that for the purpose of calling attention to the 
fact that Burope is finding itself; that the prices of commodi- 
ties in Europe to-day, Germany included, are back to pre-war 
levels; and that we have no business to frame any tariff bill 
based upon the prices of cash registers or any other commodity 
last August. Thus we proceed to fool and deceive ourselves 
and make a bill that will be a laughing stock to the world as 
well as to this country. 

The committee has proposed a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem 
on cash registers, so that no cash registers can come in here 
and the big monopoly in Dayton, Ohio, and three little inde- 
pendent fellows can have the field to themselves. How this 
committee can find a way of helping the little independent com- 
pany in Michigan with this tariff duty and put out of business 
this monopoly is beyond my comprehension or conception. Quite 
a new idea—the way to destroy a trust is to give it a high 
protection. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I suggest to the Senator that the same 
argument is used by the proponents of this item that has been 
used by some of our good friends who say that whisky will 
make you cold in summer and hot in winter. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I quite agree 
with the statement of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. President, I urge the Members of this body to hesitate 
before they adopt this amendment. I want my Republican 
friends not to be put in the ridiculous position of trying to 
explain to every merchant, from the time this bill is passed 
until it is repealed, that their cash registers are, because of this 
tariff, going to cost about $200 more. I have not forgotten the 
argument made that the independent companies fear that the 
National Cash Register Co. is going to build a factory in Ger- 
many. Think how absurd that is, to say that they are going to 
build a factory in Germany and come into America and destroy 
their own factory and destroy their own investments of many 
millions of dollars. - 

If they build a factory in Germany and employ cheap labor 
and ship into this country the German-made cash registers, 
they will close up their factory in Dayton and put it out of 
business. They can not ship one cash register into this country 
without injuring their factory in Dayton, without depreciating 
the value of their stock. We have the statement of the manager 
of the company that they have no such intention. 

The Senator from North Carolina stated the situation accu- 
rately yesterday when he said that when one rate after another 
in this bill has been challenged, the Republican majority have 
found themselves obliged to fly from one excuse to another, and 
the last one they produced is the statement that there is going 
to be a flood of American capital to Germany to build manufac- 
turing plants. They told us that about sewing-machine plants. 

I knew they would say that about this commodity, and that 
is why I took the trouble to telegraph the National Cash Regis- 
ter Co. If the committee had really wanted to make a tariff 
bill that would get the confidence of the people, they would 
have brought the representatives of the National Cash Register 
Co. before them and put them under oath and asked them ques- 
tions to find out what the facts were. But I have talked longer 
than I had intended. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, before he concludes, how much of an increase there 
has been in the price of the domestic products of these cash 
register companies. What is the difference between the pre- 
war and the present prices? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I regret I can not give the 
Senator that information. It is most difficult, for this reason, 
that there are no two cash registers which are comparable. 
They are constantly changing the style and character of the 
machine so as to put new machines with new patents upon the 
market. I would say to the Senator that the average price of 
the machine most in use, I am informed, is between four and 
five hundred dollars, but the National Cash Register Co. sells 
most of its machines to department stores, to those who buy 
the highest type of machines and the best machines, and the 
prices for those machines go up as high as $2,000—from $400 
to $2,000. 

1 think the Senator will bear in mind that in the discussion 
last night it was brought out that the National Cash Register 
Co. does not make the same machine in Europe that is made in 
America. . It is a different type of machine, and it looks to me 
as if that was done so that no comparison could be made be- 
tween the foreign prices and the American prices. It looks 
to me as if it was to prevent the argument being used, what 
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we know to have been the fact in the past under Republican 
tariffs, that sewing machines and plows, and possibly cash 
registers made in America, were sold in London and Paris and 
other European markets cheaper than they were sold to the 
American people. The Senator knows it. 

I have no time further to contribute. I ask for the yeas and 
nays upon this amendment offered by me. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, as I was unavoidably absent 
from the Chamber during most of this discussion, which has 
involved a great concern in my State, I feel that I ought to 
say only a word, 

I am very familiar with the National Cash Register concern. 
I think it is only fair to them to say that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, at any rate, they have never made any request at all 
for this duty. I do not want Senators to get the idea that the 
duty reported by the committee was fixed at the request or sug- 
gestion of the National Cash Register Co. At any rate, they 
have never indicated anything of that kind to me. But I do 
say that from the general standpoint of the protective prin- 
ciple, in which I most sincerely believe, it seems to me that the 
rate proposed by the committee is a fair one. 

There have been charges of monopoly in this line of business 
in the gountry. I shall not now discuss those, but if those 
charges be well founded, it appears to me to be highly desirable 
that the independent concerns which are building up the com- 
petitive industry should have a chance to live here. 

The cash-register business of this country furnishes employ- 
ment .to some twenty-five or thirty thousand people. It is my 
recollection that Canada and Mexico have a tariff against the 
importation of cash registers from this country. I know that 
Germany has a tariff, which she has recently increased mate- 
rially, and in view of the fact that there are at least three inde- 
pendent concerns manufacturing cash registers in this country, 
and in view of the further fact that we know that conditions 
in Germany make possible production at a very much lower 
labor cost, it seems to me the rate proposed by the committee, 
25 per cent, is a very fair one, and I shall support it, although 
I repeat that no suggestion or request has come to me from the 
National Cash Register Co., and I do not think they are inter- 
ested in this rate at all. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the argument just made by the 
able Senator from Ohio is a most astounding one, if I correctly 
interpret his meaning. He takes the position that we should 
lay a tariff upon cash registers because there is a monopoly, 
and in order to help strangle the monopoly at home we must 
impose a heavy tariff duty upon imported products. 

That is the acme of Republican illogicalness and absurdity. 
We build up monopolies in the United States by tariffs, and 
then must perpetuate the tariffs in order that possible com- 
petition may ultimately be developed among the domestic pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does the Senator contend that the alleged mo- 
nopoly enjoyed by the National Cash Register was built up be- 
cause of the tariff? 

Mr, KING. I aver, as was stated by an eminent Republican, 
that the tariff is the mother of trusts. I know that some of our 
Republican friends smile in derision when that statement is 
made, and yet we find that the inordinately high tariff, which 
prevented competition from abroad, resulted in the domestic 
producers forming trusts or combinations or organizations so 
powerful and dominating as to control the prices of the domestic 
products. I think that the history of our industries will demon- 
strate that many trusts and manufacturing organizations have 
assumed monopolistic proportions in the domestic market, be- 
cause they were buttressed behind high-tariff walls. Tariffs 
are designed to increase prices; to enable the domestic pro- 
ducer to charge more for his products. Republican tariffs are 
usually dictated by trusts or giant organizations that wish to 
maintain high prices and make enormous profits. 

Take the Steel Trust as an illustration. The evidence con- 
clusively establishes that it can produce its products at from 
two to five or six dollars a ton cheaper than any independent 
steel company in the United States. However, it fixes prices 
agreeable to the steel producers, and all have made enormous 
profits. And yet this bill carries tariff rates upon steel products. 
It is designed to prevent any possible competition, so that it may 
maintain high prices. I repeat, tariff walls aid domestic pro- 
ducers to exploit the people and develop trusts and monopolies. 

Adam Smith perceived in his time that whenever competition 
from abroad was prevented and permission granted for the 
domestic manufacturers to get together they would get together, 
and the result would be an enhancement of prices to the con- 
sumers. So the Republicans now are driven to defend this 
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iniquitous bill, the particular irrational schedule which we are 
now discussing, upon the theory that we have built up a 
monopoly, the cash-register monopoly, and now, to encourage 
it not to be too oppressive, we will lay a heavy tariff. The 
theory is that if we keep out foreign products the domestic 
monopoly will be a little generous with the people, for fear that 
it may provoke some one to enter the field against it. The idea 
is to fight monopolies by strengthening them. If there ever 
Was a preposterous, absurd, and illogical argument in favor of 
> orca it has been offered by the distinguished Senator from 
oO. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator is overlooking the fact that under 
the present law cash registers are on the free list. So his 
argument falls to the ground. 

neh KING. I was merely stating the argument the Senator 
made. 

Mr. WILLIS. And I am stating the argument which the 
Senator from Utah is making. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Ohio has defended a tariff 
of 25 per cent ad valorem upon the ground that we have a 
monopoly here. 

Mr. WILLIS. I never admitted in the discussion that we 
have a monopoly. I did not discuss that. I was not taking 
that as the basis for discussion. I thought we had better not 
go into that, because it would involve a good deal of discus- 
sion. But the Senator alleges that there is a monopoly, and if 
there be a monopoly, evidently it has not grown up by reason 
of a protective duty, because the article is not on the protective 
list but is on the free list. 

Mr. KING. I shall not permit my good friend to escape from 
the dilemma.in which he has placed himself. He adverted to 
the fact that there was a charge of a monopoly upen the part 
of the National Cash Register, and he offered as an excuse for 
the tariff that if there were a monopoly it might encourage 
domestic competition or, to use his expression, the “ inde- 
pendents,” if we would impose a tariff, and therefore he said 
he would vote for 25 per cent ad valorem because he conceived 
that to be fair. 

Ah, Mr. President, we are running the gamut from absurdity 
to yidiculousness in defense of the schedules found in the bill 
and the tariff rates fixed. When our Republican friends can 
not, point to an industry as being an infant industry, when they 
are driven from that because it is a monopoly, and when it is 
shown that there is nothing in the question of the cost of labor, 
or that the disparity is so little’a the disparity in the price 
is so great that the labor cost does not figure, then they are 
driven into the realm of speculation and imagination and 
absurdity for some alleged justification for their tariff rates. 

My good friend from Ohio has come to the rescue of the Re- 
publican Party now, as he came to the rescue of the Republican 
Party in the Newberry case by offering the remarkable resolu- 
tion which will bear his name for all time, and suggests that 
we must lay tariff duties now because, if there are trusts in the 
United States and if we impose tariff duties, it may perchance 
encourage some independent: to fight for their lives. 

Well, we are learning. When the wise man said there was 
nothing new under the sun, he did not visualize the able and 
distinguished Senator from Ohio. He never heard of Republican 
tariffs. He never heard and never dreamed in his prophetic 
moods of the ingenuity and skill and the subtlety and illogical- 
ness of the modern Republican, as his brand is found in the 
Senate of the United States in the year of our Lord 1922. 

Ah, Mr. President, the tariff bill is not only iniquitous and 
exceedingly ugly in its horrible deformities but it is the most 
illogical and monstrous economic proposition that has ever 
been given birth in any civilized or uncivilized country. No 
language can be found properly to characterize the rates 
which we find in this tariff bill. Why not be honest, Mr. Presi- 
dent; why do not our Republican troglodyte friends who are 
defending the bill-come out frankly before the public and say, 
“The Republican Party was elected by the trusts and the 
monopolists and the gougers and the profiteers, and the Repub- 
lican Party is going to pay its debts? The Republican Party 
is going to be honest for once. It is going to keep one promise 
that it made, not to the people, it is true, but the promise which 
it made to the profiteers and. the corporations and the trusts 
which are robbing and plundering the American people.” 

But when they offer these pretexts, these tenuous, illogical 
arguments that are submitted in defense of it, all fair-minded 
men at once will inquire as to the reasons for such a remark- 
able measure—one which on its face seems to bear the stamp 
of the trust and the profiteer. 
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Mr. President, I warn Republicans if they put a tariff on 
cash registers upon the arguments which have been submitted, 
they will be compelled, if consistent, to perpetuate these high- 
tariff rates upon every domestic product, because the domestic 
manufacturer will threaten, or pretend to threaten, to go 
across the sea and erect a plant, or threaten to erect a plant 
for the manufacture of the domestic article upon which he 
wants a prohibitive tariff. The only excuse needed for pro- 
hibitive tariffs is that we have trusts in the United States, and 
if we do not give them what they want they will go to Europe 
and engage in business in competition with their own American 
enterprises. 

What a sound and statesmanlike argument that is! 
it is offered by Republicans in support of this bill. 

I called the attention last night of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumser] to the Carbide Trust. I am going to 
tell the Senate something about the Carbide Trust before we 
get through with it, a trust with which Mr. Herrick, a leading 
Republican, is connected. It is not prosecuted, there is no 
proposition to proceed against it, although it is a trust. I 
called attention to the fact that that trust a number of years ago, 
when it had an agreement with some manufacturers in Europe 
to divide some of the markets of the world between them, and 
the agreement did not work out just as desired, erected a plant 
in Sweden for the purpose of producing carbide, but not a 
pound was manufactured. It was a bluff, first, with respect to 
European producers, and, secondly, the American market. 

When we come to discuss the carbide schedule in the pending 
bill I have no doubt that my Republican friends upon the other 
side, following the illogical argument of the Senator from Ohio, 
will say, “ Oh, well, the Carbide Trust, it is true, has control of 
the American market, but let us encourage some independent 
manufacturer by levying a high tariff. Moreover, if we do not 
do it, the Carbide Trust, which has a plant over in Sweden, will 
manufacture carbide and introduce it into the United States.” 
That will be the argument used then, as it is used now, in 
defense of the rates upon cash registers. Everybody knows 
that Germany, in the preduction of cash registers, being com- 
pelied, as she is compelled, to go abroad for her raw materials, 
or substantially all of them, that enter into the production or 
manufacture or fabrication of cash registers, knowing that she 
is compelled to go abroad for the primary materials, can not 
compete with this long-established, economically administered 
plant operating in the United States. : 

A tariff rate on this product is tantamount to a steal. Let 
us use proper language and call a spade a spade. It is not a 
proposition to give a tariff. It is a proposition to rob the 
public for a trust. It is a proposition to enable the Cash 
Register Trust and a few other concerns in the United States 
to further rob and despoil the American people. Let the Re- 
publicans defend it if they can here. They can not defend it 
before the American people and they will be rebuked for their 
devotion, as shown by this bill, te special interests and un- 
worthy organizations and corporations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WALsH] to the amendment of the committee, upon 
which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopes] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and vote 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHretps] to the junior Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. WELLER} and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OWEN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. EpGr] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rexp] and 
vote ** yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I transfer my general pair with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. FrerNap] to the Senator from 
Nebraska {Mr. HircHoock] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL] with the Senator 
from Florida ¢Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senatof from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Giass]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee {Mr. McKE3Liar] ; 

The junier Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky {Mr. STANLEY]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FreLiInGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr, WatsH]; and 


And yet 


The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator! 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. 
The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 32, as follows: 
YEAS—27. 


Jones, N. Mex. Norris 
Kellogg Overman 
Kendrick Owen 
King Pomerene 
La Follette Robinson 
Lenroot Sheppard 
Myers Simmons 


NAYS—32. 


Jones, Wash. Newberry 
Keyes Oddie 
Ladd Page 


McCormick peprer 
McCumber Phipps 
Rawson 


McKinley 
Mclean Shortridge 
Smoot 


McNary 
NOT VOTING—37. 
Lodge 


McKellar 
Moses 
Nelson 
New 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 
Pittman 
Dillingham Hitchcock Poindexter 
du Pont Johnson Ransdell 

So the amendment of Mr. Watsu of Massachusetts to the 
amendment of the committee was rejected. 

Mr. McOUMBER. Mr. President, I move to amend the com- 
mittee amendment on page 88, paragraph 372, line 22, after the 
words “ad valorem,” by striking out the words “ printing 
presses, not specially provided for, lawn mowers and.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Dakota to the committee amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, printing presses, as I under- 
stand, are now taxed at the rate of 15 per cent ad valorem. 
I ask the Senator from North Dakota what is the provision 
concerning “ printing presses not specially provided for” in the 
House bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, they go into the basket 
clause. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What rate do they bear—35 per cent? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the Fordney bill they would bear 
35 per cent, but under the amendment I have offered they would 
bear 30 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the Senator yield for just a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will yield to the Senator in just a mo- 
ment. Under the House bill, as I understand; the rate would 
be 35 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The latter part of paragraph 393 of 
the pending bill, as reported by the committee, reads as follows: 
if composed wholly or in chief value of iron, steel, lead, copper, brass, 
nickel, pewter, zinc, aluminum, or other metal, but not plated with 
platinum, gold, or silver, or colored with gold lacquer, whether partly 
or wholly manufactured, 35 per cent.ad valorem. 

The rate of 35 per cent as provided in the Fordney bill has 
been increased by the Senate committee to 40 per cent ad 
valorem. The Senator will find what I have quoted on page 91. 
It seems to me that if the clause is stricken out, paragraph 372, 
printing presses, will fall in the basket clause, which would 
involve an increase of the tax on printing presses from 35 per 
cent ad valorem, as now provided im the bill, to 40 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I correct the Senator? The basket 
clause under which the printing presses would fall is found on 
page 84, line 5, and reads as follows— 
all other machines or parts thereof, finished or unfinished, not specially 
provided for 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it is apparent that the 
effect of the amendment proposed by the Senator from North 
Dakota will be to decrease the rate on printing presses from 35 
per cent ad valorem under the pending amendment to 30 per 
cent -- valorem under the basket clause contained in line 7 on 
page 84. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can not quite understand the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I say the effect of the amendment now 
proposed by the Senator from Nerth Dakota will be to decrease 
the rate on printing presses from 85 per cent ad valorem, as is 
proposed in the amendment of the committee on page 83, to 
30 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; it isa decrease from 35 per cent to 
= per cent, as printing presses would fall under the basket 

use. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not believe that that decrease is ade- 
quate. While I appreciate the very small diminution in this 
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rate which is now proposed to be made by the committee, I 
shall before taking my seat submit an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from North Dakota which will 
reduce the rate on printing presses very materially. Under 
existing law the rate is only 15 per cent ad valorem. 

There is very little information respecting this item fur- 
nished the Senate in the summary of tariff information pro- 
vided by the Tariff Commission, but on page 505 I find the 
following statement : 

The production of printing presses in 1914 amounted to $8,396,508, 
the output of 88 establishments. : 

On page 506 it appears that the imports of printing presses 
were $88,301 in 1914 and $3,305 in 1917. Later figures 
found on page 507 are approximately as follows: Of printing 
presses for the year 1918 the number imported is not stated, but 
their value is stated at $22,118, and the revenue collected at 
15 per cent was a little over $3,000. In 1919, 171 printing 
presses were imported, valued at $20,999, and the duty collected 
was $3,150. In 1920, 58 were imported, valued at $18,994, and 
the duty collected was $2,849. For nine months of 1921, 63 
were imported, valued at $22,126. The amount of the duty is 
not stated. 

With respect to machine tools, which under existing law bear 
the same rate as printing presses, I find that importations are 
comparatively small. Imports of machine tools were $306,096 
in 1914 and $100,685 in 1915. On page 506 of the book of 
tariff information is found a summary of information re- 
specting importations of machine tools, substantially as follows : 
In 1918 the value imported was a little over $300,000; in 1919 
a little over $139,000; in 1920 it rose to something more than 
$432,000, and in nine months of 1921, $178,546. 

In view of the very large production and the comparatively 
small importations I think that a rate of 30 per cent can not 
be justified. Certainly it is not sustained by any information 
which has been brought to the attention of the Senate; and the 
same is true in a larger degree, of course, of the rate proposed 
in the pending amendment, 35 per cent. 

In order to test the opinion of the Senate on this subject, I 
move to amend the amendment of the Senator from North Da- 
kota, which is a motion to strike out, by making it a motion to 
strike out and insert, as follows: Strike out the language in the 
paragraph and insert the same language, with the exception 
of “15 per cent” in lieu of “ 35 per cent.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, while I think that possibly 
under the rules, as I have made a motion to amend, an amend- 
ment would be an amendment in the third degree, [ think we 
can reach the matter in this way—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think that is forceful, although my mo- 
tion to strike out and insert probably would take precedence of 
a simple motion to strike out; and the Senator, in order to give 
me a vote upon my proposed amendment without parliamentary 
question, will withdraw his amendment for the present? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I was going to suggest that I would 
withdraw my proposed amendment at the present time, so that 
the Senate can have a vote upon the amendment offered by the 
Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. I thank the Senator from 
North Dakota, because if his amendment were agreed to the 
probability is that there would be no opportunity for testing 
the opinion of the Senate; and, as I have already stated, I think 
we ought to have a vote on this proposal. I do not believe 
there is any ground whatever for justifying any increase in the 
present rate. I would rather see printing presses placed upon 
the free list than to impose an unnecessary increase in the 
existing rate. The present rate is adequate; and therefore I 
move to strike out “35,” in line 24, and insert “15,” and on 
that I shall ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to say, in reply, 
that I do not anticipate, at least, that there would be any 
great danger of importation of foreign-made large printing 
presses that are used in this country. I refer to newspaper 
presses. We, of course, make a standardized machine in this 
country. We possibly make it as cheaply as it could be made 
anywhere else. There are quite a number of little machines 
of a very much lower price scale that can come into the coun- 
try, and do come into the country, and while they would not 
compete to any extent with our machines at the same time 
they would furnish us a little revenue, possibly ; and, as I have 
stated many times, we are looking for revenue wherever we 
ean get it, even though there may not be any danger of serious 
competition. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to make an inquiry in that connection? Have the committee or 
the Senator from North Dakota investigated the maximum 
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revenue rate with respect to printing presses, and determined 
what that will be? 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is very little coming in; I will ad- 
mit that, and the revenue would be very small. I will also 
admit that. : f 

Mr. ROBINSON. So that as the rate now exists—15 per 
cent—the importations are so small that the revenue is negli- 
gible, or comparatively so; and if the rate were increased the 
probable result would be to tend to prevent importations, or 
diminish the number of presses brought in. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Even if we had the imports of 1923 upon 
a 30 per cent basis, we would get about from $16,000 to $18,000, 
and, of course, it takes a great many of those to amount to a 
million dollars; but this bill covers a wide range, as all tariff 
bills do, and, taking all of these little matters together, they 
mount up to quite a sum, and that sum will be needed. 

I wanted especially, however, to call the attention of the 
Senator to this matter so that he may consider it, if he desires 
to, from the protection standpoint. As I say, in my opinion it 
is not going to interfere to any extent with those presses which 
we make here of a standard type and which are rather costly, 
but I notice by the Reynolds report that we took four invoices 
of printing presses. They came in from Germany. The aver- 
age German price was $290.60. The landing charges were 
$28.64. The selling price of this imported article in the United 
States was $572.50. The selling price of a comparable domestic 
article was $606.25. The rate, therefore, required to equalize, 
allowing a reasonable profit—and the reasonable profit is 25 
per cent—would be 57 per cent. The rate we would give here 
would be 30 per cent, so, of course, it would not be sufficient to 
eover that; but I am of the opinion that as business revives 
there will undoubtedly be more imported into the United States. 
Certainly there will be, in my opinion, if the present high prices 
in the United States continue; and to what extent they may go 
down, of course, none of us can say with absolute certainty. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course the present high ‘prices might be 
reduced without working any detriment to the public generally. 
At least I have never understood that when prices become ex- 
cessive it is consistent with the policy of protection to use tariff 
rates as a means of maintaining those prices. Protection is 
justified, if I understand it correctly, on the theory that the 
industry which it serves is unable to prosper without it if 
unrestricted competition is permitted, but that principle can not 
be applied in the case of any commodity or any industry which 
is already overprosperous. 

If the prices being charged for printing presses are to high, 
that affords a justification for reducing the tariff rather than 
for increasing it, because upon mo theory of protection that I 
am familiar with should tariff rates be used to permit an 
industry to receive excessive profits, the object of a protective 
tariff being to enable an industry to thrive or to live in spite 
of competition which, but for the protective rate, would de- 
stroy it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator’s argument 
would have been exactly in line if we had given a rate of 84 
per cent, because, as I state, 84 per cent would measure the 
difference ; but when we give 30 per cent we have made allow- 
ance for a very considerable reduction in price, and therefore 
we are not maintaining the present high price. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But may I point out the fact that under 
the present rate, which is low—15 per cent—there are sub- 
stantially no importations. Prices in the United States are 
already excessive; at least, they are high enough. 

Mr. KING. More than double, I have been advised by the 
Tariff Commission. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; and therefore this industry can not 
need protection. There is no justification for it. If you 
justify the rate at all you must justify it on a revenue basis; 
and I believe that the effect of this very large increase in the 
rate would be to shut off the small amount of importations 
that we are now receiving and to diminish the revenues rather 
than to increase them. 

Therefore I ask for a vote on the amendment to reduce the 
rate to 15 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I voted against the commit- 
tee on a number of items yesterday and to-day for the same 
reason that I will vote for the amendment now proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Upon the items upon which we have recently voted the figures 
have shown that our imports were nominal and our exports 
were very large. Wherever that condition exists I can not 
justify voting for an increased rate over existing law; and in 
this particular.case, where the imports in 1920 in the case of 
printing presses were only $18,000 in value and our exports 
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were over $6,000,000, I can not justify voting for doubling the 
rate upon printing presses. 

The Senator from North Dakota admits that from a pro- 
tection standpoint the increase is not necessary, but he says 
the committee is proposing it as a means of securing addi- 
tional revenue. But, Mr. President, if the imports on a 15 per 
cent basis amounted to only $18,000 in a year, furnishing a 
revenue of $2,800, how does the Senator think that doubling the 
rate will produce a larger revenue? Under these circumstances, 
doubling the rate will simply mean that there will be no im- 
ports at all, and the increased rate will mean a loss of revenue, 
not an increase. 

So, Mr. President, I propose throughout this bill, wherever 
the figures show that our imports of a commodity are nominal 
and our exports of that commodity are very large, to vote 
against the committee on increasing rates over existing law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am very much delighted to 
hear the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lrnroor] make the 
statement which he has just made. It is, to my mind, the only 
sane view of the situation which has confronted the Senate 
during the last two days, when we have had before the Cham- 
ber item after item of which the imports were absolutely neg- 
ligible while the exports were very large. That situation itself 
would seem to be abundant answer to the contention of the 
committee that an increase in present duties is necessary to 
afford protection to the industry. Heretofore, in the consid- 
eration of tariff bills, whenever this situation could be shown 
te exist with reference to any item in the bill, it was always 
considered to be a complete negative answer to any claim for 
an increase in the rate prevailing at the time when the imports 
vanished and the exports accumulated. But such an answer, 
truly crushing as it is, has seemed to have very little effect in 
the discussions of items in the pending bill 

Day after day, on'item after item, we have been able to show 
from the official records the condition which the Senator from 
Wisconsin now says will impel him to vote against the com- 
mittee increase. In almost every case the committee has ad- 


mitted the facts, both with reference to imports and exports, 
and with reference to the large volume of domestic consumption 
and production; but, notwithstanding that, on one pretext or 
another they have brushed away this conclusive argument 
against their proposition, and, to my amazement, when the 
votes have been taken, not all, I am glad to say, but a large 


percentage of the Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
have voted to sustain the action of the committee. It is a very 
anomalous situation. It is a condition which has never existed 
heretofore when we have considered tariff bills, and I have been 
at a loss to understand it. 

And, Mr. President, I do not understand why the majority of 
the committee, who are assumed to have had these facts before 
them at the time they wrote these rates into the bill, should 
have ignored this all-important factor in the framing of these 
amendments to the bill. 

As I have said here before—and I can not repeat it too 
often—I have been unable to find any reason for this action of 
the committee except a yielding to the insistent demands of 
the manufacturers, and I have been unable to understand why 
the manufacturers made those demands, except upon the theory 
that, having raised their prices already to the top of the tariff 
wall, they have felt that it was absolutely necessary to have 
that wall raised still higher in order to enable them to raise 
their prices without danger of foreign competition. If there 
is any other explanation of the reason why the manufacturers, 
who have been for the past seven or eight years absolutely ex- 
empt from foreign competition, under the rates of the present 
law, should be insisfing upon these increases, in the face of the 
fact that there are no imports, but that there are great ex- 
ports, it ought to be given. To my mind the committee’s action 
can not be explained on any other theory than that it is for the 
purpose of giving the manufacturers and profiteers an oppor- 
tunity to further advance their prices and protect them against 
foreign competition. 

In addition to that, this situation develops a very important 
fact, a very significant fact, with reference to these rates which 
has been developed here before. The Senator from North Da- 
kota tells us the price of foreign printing presses when landed 
here, with profit added, and the profit that is added, we were 
told yesterday, is 25 per cent, so that the foreign price, plus 25 
per cent for overhead and profit, is the price with which the 
American selling priceis compared. That comparison would be 
justified provided the committee had ascertained that the Amer- 
ican selling price does not carry a profit above 25 per cent. 

But while arbitrarily fixing that profit for the foreign article, 
has the committee ascertained that the selling profit of the 
American jobber and wholesaler is only 25 per cent? Does 


anyone believe that the American wholesale profit upon the 
items we have been discussing for the past two days, machines, 
guns, automobiles, and articles of that character, is only 25 per 
cent? 

The Senator from Utah insists that we should compare the 
foreign price with the manufacturer’s price, and yet he is com- 
paring it with the importer’s price, and the importer is the 
wholesaler. The importer is not the manufacturer of foreign 
articles; he is the wholesaler of the foreign articles, The 
manufacturer is not the wholesaler of his articles. He makes a 
profit. He sells to the wholesaler, who takes the place of the 
importer with reference to the foreign article, and he adds his 
profit. I undertake to say that the wholesaler’s profits with 
reference to articles of this character in this country to-day, 
instead of being 25 per cent, would be more nearly 75 per cent, 
and to compare the foreign price, with 25 per cent added to it, 
with the American price, carrying from 50 te 75 per cent profit, 
is not a fair way of ascertaining the difference between the sell- 
ing prices of the articles. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would agree with the Senator, but the price 
of the foreign comparable article is compared with the price 
of the American manufacturer, not with the price of the 
jobber. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, why in your calculations are you tell- 
ing us about the profits? 

Mr. SMOOT. The price we compare is the price of the 
foreign goods coming into this country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then let us abandon the idea that these 
things are bought by importers and sold by importers in this 
market and assume that all the foreign articles are sold with 
no profit added except the manufacturer’s profit, and that the 


‘American prices with which you are comparing them are only 


the manufacturer’s prices. Let us take that to be the theory. 
I do not want to get into any controversy with the Senator 
about a matter of that sort, because the argument I made ap- 
plies with as much force to one case as to the other case. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator had better not say 
that, because if we had a manufacturer’s cost, with 75 per cent 
added, or 25 per cent added, or any other per cent added, then 
the difference between the foreign price and the price of the 
comparable article in the United States would be greater. The 
Senator knows that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator says I ought not to say that. 
I do say it. I say that they have taken the foreign manufac- 
turer’s price and the American manufacturer’s price. We 
have not been comparing the prices of the industrial countries 
of Europe with the prices in America; we have been compar- 
ing almost exclusively the prices in Germany with American 
prices, and we have been told that the profits which are being 
made in Germany are very, very low, that the labor costs but 
little, and that the manufacturer makes but slight profit. 
That is the theory upon which they have attempted to sustain 
the idea that German prices are far below the prices of the 
other industrial countries of Europe, with cheapness in produc- 
tion and smallness in profits prevailing in those countries, 

When we come to compare those with American manufac- 
turers’ prices, is there anyone in this body who will stand here 
and, in the face of the American people, in the face of the well- 
known fact with reference to prices charged in this country 
by manufacturers, deny that the manufacturers’ prices and 
profits in this country are not only large but are exorbitant in 
many lines of industry, and especially in the lines we are now 
talking about—automobiles, guns, and machines? They are so 
very large that the people of this country with one voice are 
crying out against them, and we find the committee with one 
voice crying out against the low prices of German products. 

So you are comparing prices against which the American 
people are protesting and clamoring as unconscionable, as un- 
just, as oppressive, with prices these gentlemen are telling us 
are so low that they enable the country of their production to 
undersell the world, and to undersell us, who are the cheapest 
producers of most products that are manufactured in the world, 
as is shown by the fact that we are rapidly capturing the 
markets of the world, capturing them even against Germany. 
We are doing that to-day. Weare doing that in South America 
to-day. We are meeting Germans in competition in South 
America to-day in the sales of machinery, in the sales of ail 
varieties of products, locomotives, iron, and steel; we are meet- 
ing them in South America to-day upon absolutely equal terms, 
and we are underselling them. 

But that does not mean that we are charging the South 
Americans exorbitant prices. It means that the American 
manufacturers are charging the domestic consumers in this 
country extortionate prices, and by reason of the big profits 
they are making out of the American consumers they are able 
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to sell their products to the foreigner for a price much lower 
than they sell the same products to the American people. Yet, 
in the face of that situation, you come here and say that the 
great organizations which are carrying on that sort of world 
trade ought to have further protection in the American market, 
and ought to be afforded a further opportunity to control prices 
and be secure from foreign competition. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, of course I can not argue 
this case with the Senator from North Carolima because we 
look at these matters from entirely different standpoints—I as 
a protectionist, he as a free trader, or the equivalent of a free 
trader. Therefore we can not meet on any kind of common 
ground. But I think if the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Len- 
RooT] and I, who are both protectionists, understand exactly 
the same facts upon which any matter is based, there will be 
very little difference in our conclusion as to what would be a 
proper protection. I do not, of course, attempt to convince 
the Senator from Wisconsin that we have not reached a normal 
condition either in this country or in Europe. I anticipate 
that he thinks we have reached a condition which is more 
nearly normal, both in Herope and in this country, than I 
think we have reached. I do not think we are even beginning 
to approach a normal condition, 

We have to frame the bill upon the assumption that conditions 
will change, and change in the near future. Of course, if we 
had reached ‘a normal plane, then I would say that if upon any 
article which we produce there is almost nothing coming in 
and we are exporting considerable we certainly do not need any 
protection. But the first thing I would ask myself, the first 
thing toward which I would direct my inquiry, would be whether 
we are both considering the same thing, because we may export 
a standardized machine that may be worth $3,000, $5,000, or 
$10,000, and we may not be exporting a single one of the little 
hand or trade machines for the vrinting of cards, circulars, and 
so forth. They may be two entirely different propositions. We 
may be importing one kind, while we are not importing at all 
the other kind, and may be exporting the other kind. Now, I 
think that is exactly the situation in the United States and in 
Germany. 

The only thing that can guide us at all in determining what 
we may possibly expect is to look over the field, say from 1910 
to 1914, a period in which we were as nearly normal as we can 
expect to get, at least in a good many years to come. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin just made the statement that if we could 
get only a small revenue from a duty of 15 per cent, therefore 
we would receive no duty whatever if we raised it to 30 per 
cent, I invite the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin to 
that particular point. 

In 1910 we had a law which imposed a duty of 30 per cent 
ad valorem. We imported under that law in 1910, $30,000 worth 
and received a duty of $9,000. In 1911 we imported $28,343, and 
in 1912, $31,319. Now notice how they are growing under the 
30 per cent ad valorem. In 1913 they jumped up to $54,000 with 
a 30 per cent ad valorem duty—that is, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30 of that year: So it would be seen that with an ad 
valorem duty of 30 per cent, double what it is now, we were 
receiving a great deal more in imports than I think we are 
receiving just at the present time, and in addition thereto we 
were getting about five times the amount of revenue therefrom. 

Let us come down to the next year, when we had a 15 per cent 
ad valorem duty. Our highest importations were $81,000, but 
we only got $12,256 revenue, while in 1913 we got $16,323 reve- 
nue on importations only about two-thirds as great. So I be- 
lieve that inasmuch as there was a very rapid and steady in- 
crease under normal conditions, when those normal conditions 
return we will continue to get a steady increase under the 30 
per cent, the same as we did under the ad valorem rate of 30 
per cent during the operation of the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Se, Mr. President, I believe that we ought to give greater 
consideration to the “fact that our principal competitor is not 
yet upon her commercial feet. In the first imstance, all her 
ships were taken away from her and she had to depend entirely 
upon the ships of a foreigner. She is now building light, inex- 
pensive ships for her commerce, and building them at an enor- 
mous rate. She is preparing to-day to meet her enemies in the 
commercial field as she met them at the beginning of the war 
in overwhelming numbers on the battle field. Without a mighty 
army to maintain, without the necessity of being at the enor- 
mous expense of increasing her navy to meet that of her 
enemies, with her low wage scale, with every man and woman 
working 8, 10, and 12 hours a day, she will be in better position 
to challenge every other country in the world for supremacy in 
the world’s market. I think we ought to give grave weight to 
these conditions. a 
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If the Senator from Wisconsin and myself disagree upon any 
matter, it is rather upon the matter ef whether or not there 
is this danger in the near future irrespective of the fact that 
we are receiving almost no importations to-day. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from North Dakota is correct 
as to where the line of our disagreement lies, except that I 
do not agree with the Senator from North Dakota that there 
is danger of Germany becoming more efficient and sending more 
ef her goods to us. But, Mr. President, there are no importa- 
tions of this article now. A 15 per cent duty will take care of 
that in part. So far as duties based wholly wpon the theory of 
the future are concerned, as I have said before upon this floor, 
they are supposed to be the object of the provision in the bill 
that we will come to later on, which will enable the President 
under certain circumstances to increase the rates fixed in the 
bill a maximum of 50 per cent, and in certain cases to apply 
the American valuation. If that is not the purpose of that 
provision, then I do not know why it was put in the bill at all. 
So I am not im favor of trying to translate into figures in the 
bill at this time all the possibilities which may occur in the 
aa because that has been taken care of in another part of 
the bill. 

There is another thing which should also be borne in mind 
when a comparison is made between conditions now and condi- 
tions prior to the war. While it is true, I believe, that Germany, 
because of her lower wage, is producing to-day at a less cost 
than ‘she did produce prior to the war, it must be remembered 
too that there is an export tax of 12 per cent on everything that 
Germany sends out, and when we make a comparison prior to 
the war with a rate that is being fixed in the bill now it is 
exactly the same as if the rate wnder discussion were fixed at 
27 per cent if there had been no export tax in Germany. 

All of these things must be taken into consideration. I wish 
to repeat that wherever the figures show that although the im- 
ports are small they are increasing, and if they are substantial, 
I am willing to take that as an indication ef what will happen 
in the future and vote for liberal rates to take care of that 
situation. But where under a given rate there are practically 
no importations and very large exportations, and provision is 
made in the bill to take care of the future, I am not willing to 
vote for such rates as now proposed on this particular item. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is. obvious that where tariff 
rates are laid when there are no importations they can not be 
justified upon the ground of revenue. They can not be defended 
upon the theory that infant industries are to be protected, that 
the difference in labor costs at home and abroad are warrants. 
If there are no importations then gbviously there is no ground 
for the imposition of a tariff. Why, then, with respect to thou- 
sands of items in this bill are there tariff rates? The evidence 
shows that there are hundreds and thousands of commodities 
which if imported at all are in quantities so negligible as to be 
denominated nil. 

I called attention the other day to the fact that there are 
5,000 items embraced within one schedule, the importations of 
which were less than $100 each in the year 1914, and yet the 
schedule fixes rates wpon those articles of 50 and 60 per cent 
ad valorem plus specific rates. What is the reason for this? The 
reason, of course, is to give domestic manufacturers a complete 
monepoly, to enable them to increase their prices beyond the 
limits of fairness and honesty. 

If the position of the junior Senator from Wisconsin {Mr. 
Lawroot] had been the basis of the formulation of this tariff 
bill, Mr. President, our Republican friends could have gone to 
the cowntry in a much stronger position and much of the argu- 
ment which has been made and the criticism in which we have 
indulged would have fallen upon deaf ears. The Republicans 
have furnished the Democrats and the opponents of this bill 
arguments against the bill itself which may not be refuted. If 
our Republican friends had had the wisdom of the jwnior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, or had manifested the same sagacity 
which bas been exhibited by the Senator from Nebraska [{Mr. 
Norrrs], or had shown any spirit of progressivism er tolera- 
tion or sanity in the drafting of this tariff bill, the result in 
the coming election might be entirely different. 

Mr. President, the Senator from North Dakota speaks about 
conditions Being different now from what they were in 1914 
and anterior to that time, and because conditions now are dif- 
ferent from the conditions then, he justifies these extortionate 
rates. If the Senator from North Dakota would view the ques- 
tion, according to my conception, in the fair and logical and 
proper light, he would have seen that the progress toward nor- 
mal conditions makes these high rates less defensible; in other 
words, the conditions in September, when the Reynolds 
was drawn and which seems to have been taken into considera- 
tion in the framing of the tariff bill, are not the conditions 
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which exist to-day; they are not the conditions which will 
exist to-morrow or when this bill shall go into operation. 
Every day as it passes changes the conditions, and changes 
them to the advantage of the American producer, and under 
this bill fortifies him against the legitimate demands of the 
people for reduced prices. This bill seeks to preserve war 
prices and war profits. It places a weapon in the hands of the 
domestic manufacturer to wound and hurt the American people. 

If the Senator from North Dakota desires to put into appli- 
cation rates that would more nearly be justified by the condi- 
tions of 1914 he would have to greatly reduce the rates found 
in this bill; he weuld have to take into account the fact that 
every day the changes in Germany result in increased prices of 
production; and yet the Senator from North Dakota is carry- 
ing into peace times and into the future the conditions of 1915, 
1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920, and of September last, not- 
withstanding prices in Germany are mounting, that labor costs 
are rising, and the industrial condition generally shows a com- 
plete response to the advancing prices in all avenues of life and 
business. 

‘ Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt 

im? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know the Senator desires to be fair. 

Mr. KING. If I misrepresented the Senator, it was unin- 
tentional. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have stated in each instance that if we 
had followed the Reynolds report, of course, the rate would 
have been very much higher—sometimes it would have been 
two or three times as high to measure the difference—but I 
have said again and again that in no case have we allowed rates 
that would measure the difference as shown in the Reynolds 
report. We have discounted the future in every instance, and in 
no single instance have we fixed a rate as high as the Reynolds 
report would indicate it should be to equalize conditions. I 
know the Senator from Utah does not wish to misquote me 
upon that matter, 

Mr. KING. I certainly do not. I did not intend to do so, 
and I do not think I did. I say again, however, that the 
Reynolds report is used as a basis for this bill. I do not mean 
to say that the Senator from North Dakota has slavishly fol- 
lowed the figures in the Reynolds report, but the Senator in 
reporting this bill accepted the rates of wages, and so forth, 
which are stated or reflected in the Reynolds report as then 
existing, and the difference in the cost abroad and here sub- 
Stantially as indicated in the Reynolds report. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In two respects the Senator from Utah 
is in error, if he will allow me to say so. In the first instance, 
I desire to say that, of course, there are no wage rates in the 
Reynolds report, and in guiding ourselves as to the question of 
wages we had to get the best information which we could as to 
present wages, and then discount that to a considerable extent. 
As I have so often stated, unquestionably German wages will go 
up and wages here will undoubtedly, to some extent, be re- 
duced. The Reynolds report was not taken as a basis; it was 
simply taken as an evidential fact just so far as it was con- 
sidered as at all appropriate and not as a basis in any instance. 

Mr. KING, I accept the Senator’s statement as to the use 
given to the Reynolds report. It has been referred to re- 
peatedly by the distinguished Senator and by others apparently 
as justification for the rates which they have urged upon the 
floor of the Senate; but, Mr. President, I repeat that condi- 
tions in Germany are so mutable that each day furnishes an 
argument for lower rates of duty. With increasing wages and 
costs of production, the argument for these high rates is de- 
Stroyed, even for those who are archprotectionists. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts stated a moment ago that last August 
a given grade of cash register sold at $48 in Germany and the 
same grade is sold now, or was sold a few weeks ago, at over 
$250, showing the great advance in cost of materials, of pro- 
duction, and of labor in Germany since August of last year. . 

It has been stated upon a number of occasions that within 
the past few months wages have advanced in Germany in the 
neighborhood of from 40 to 80 per cent; that transportation 
charges have gone up in the past 60 days more than 40 per 
cent, and that everything in Germany is responding to the 
changed financial and economic conditions. Rents will soon 
materially be advanced, as the cost of transportation has been 
materially advanced. 

Now, Mr. President, with respect to the machines under con- 
sideration, we find that the domestic price is more than 100 
per cent above the price in 1914. The domestic producers, tak- 
ing advantage of their monopoly and the lack of competition 
from abroad, are charging the public substantially what they 
desire. 





I am utterly at a loss to comprehend how the imposition of a 
duty upon printing presses may be defended in the light of the 
nominal importations. We will get no revenue from the duty, 
and the importations constitute no menace by way of com- 
petition to the domestic producers, and therefore it looks as if 
the sole purpose was to license the domestic manufacturers to 
maintain the present—I shall not say extortionate—high prices, 
which are double the prices charged before the war. How 
are we going to bring prices down to normal levels if we frame 
a tariff law upon the theory that high prices ought to be 
maintained, and when we enact a law behind which the domestic 
manufacturer may buttress himself, fearing no foreign com- 
petition, and, in most instances, by reason of monopolistic con- 
trol, fearing no domestic competition? 

I called attention yesterday to the fact that already the 
woolen manufacturers in the United States have advanced the 
prices of their products, and it was indicated in the same pub- 
lication that further advances would be made. Tife American 
people have been told that these extortionate prices would come 
down; but our Republican friends are framing this legislation 
so that present enormous prices may either be maintained or 
increased. What will be the result when winter comes of the 
increased prices of woolen goods, clothing, blankets, and a mul- 
titude of articles so indispensable to the welfare of the people? 
Our Republican friends are apparently doing everything they 
can to resist the movement of the laws of supply and demand. 
They want to arrest them and to continue this artificial situa- 
tion—the product of the war and the result of definite com- 
binations in restraint of trade in the United States, - 

I read in this morning’s Baltimore Sun a very illuminating 
article dealing with the question of antitrust actions which are 
still languishing. Yesterday I mentioned the fact that many 
of the corporations of the United States had formed combina- 
tions destructive of competition, and that they treated the 
Sherman antitrust law as a nullity. In the Baltimore Sun of 
June 8 this statement is made, appearing upon the first page 
of the paper: 


That antitrust prosecutions have languished in recent times and may 
be expected to eccupy even less attention on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the future may be indicated by the fact that within 
the past three years the Federal Trade Commission has sent the records 
in more than 60 cases of alleged violations of the law to the Attorney 
General without court action being taken in a single instance. 


What is the matter with the Attorney General and the Depart- 
ment of Justice? Why do they not prosecute the corporations 
which have violated the Sherman antitrust law? 


The commission has gone ahead, within such legal limitations as it 
may function under, investigating case after case of alleged transgres- 
sion against the Sherman Act and other enactments in the same direc- 
tion, but that body is powerless to do more than investigate and make 
Seen It can dissolve no combinations and can send nobody 
to jail. 

ACTION WITH JUSTICE DEPARTMENT. 


Prosecution of offenders is the business of the Department of Justice 
and the trial and conviction of those offenders is the business of the 
Federal courts. The commission may, of course, issue a complaint 
against an alleged violator of the law, and may state its charges in 
behalf of that complaint, as has been done in the case of the Bethlehem- 
Lackawanna steel merger. 

Evidence may be exacted by the commission in its inquisitorial pro- 
ceedings. Persons and papers may be called for and demanded.. And 
if the commission becomes convinced that a defendant emenee has 
violated the law an order to “ cease and desist’ may be issued. 

But if the defendant chooses to ignore such an order the Federal 
Trade Commission is powerless to compel compliance. All that it may 
do thereafter is to certify the whole record to the Department of Jus- 
tice and to urge officially and publicly, if it pleases, that court proceed- 
ings be instituted. If the department believes it has a case and is 
inclined to carry such a case to court prosecution follows. Otherwise 
the matter ends there so far as the Government is concerned. 


SO BNDED IN 60 CASBS, 


And the matter has ended there in no less than 60 cases which the 
commission has formally laid before the department, according to the 
department’s records. Nor has Attorney General Daugherty been alone 
in refusing to go into court on the strength of the commission's recom- 
mendations. 

Attorneys General Gregory and Palmer were equally reluctant, it 
seems, many of the cases in question moving been submitted and laid 
away to rest in peace during their respective administrations of the 
Department of Justice. 

in justice to those officials, it has been stated that in their judg- 
ment there has been little likelihood of successful prosecution of the 
cases arising before the Federal Trade Commission. There may have been 
apparent violations of the law, it is pointed out, and many violations 
of what seemed to be the law 10 years ago, but few violations of what 
the courts now interpret as the antitrust law. 

Prosecuting officials began to see a weakening in the Federal courts’ 
attitude toward the Sherman law about the time the war began. Dur- 
ing the period of the war there was declared a sort of truce in the 
prosecution of combinations in restraint of trade. Combinations were 
actually invited by the Government itself, the old War Industries Board 
being the medium through which the Government acted. 

But after the war some effort was made, notably by the commission, 
to call a halt. Many businesses seemed to be running amuck, assuming 
the old war-time immunity still prevailed. Also there seemed to be some 
effort on the part of the —— of Justice to restore the condi- 
tions as they existed before 1917. 
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Mr. President, I want to add that following the war the 
Department. of Justice under Mr. Palmer. began making in- 
vestigations. with a view to instituting prosecutions. A number 
of prosecutions were instituted and records were prepared, as 
I am advised, for the institution of suits against other com- 
binations in ‘restraint of trade. Undoubtedly many actions 
would have been commenced if Mr. Palmer had remained in 
office for a few months longer. The writer from whom I 
am quoting states that the 60 reco ns made by 
the Federal Trade Commission languished in the Department 
of Justice, and the trusts flourished. This bill is in the interest 
of the trusts. It gives them greater license, greater opportunity 
for the purpose of continuing their illegal practices and their 
oppressive conduct. toward the people. 

The Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator from Arkansas 
have ealled attention to some figures relative to the paragraph 
under consideration. I want to direct attention to further facts 
relating to this paragraph. 

Bear in mind that the production of printing presses in the 
United States in 1914 was more than $8,396,000. The materials 
used im the manufaeture of printing presses are steel, iron, and 
hard rubber. Germany can not compete with us, nor England, 
nor any other country in the world, in the manufacture of 
printing presses, That has been demonstrated by the fact that 
the importations have been negligible and our exports have 
been considerable. 

These materials are found im sufficient quantities in the 
United States, except rubber, which is imported. Shop machin. 
ery of the type used in the manufacture of large machinery 
is the greater part of the equipment used in the manufacture 
of printing presses. Special machinery, machine tools, and a 
foundry are also part of the equipment. The American manu- 
facturer is at no disadvantage in procuring equipment. 

It is known, Mr. President, that in the manufacture of large 
machinery—indeed, for that matter, all qualities and kinds of 
machinery—the United States occupies: a dominant, a supreme 
position in the world. 

Automatie and special machinery is used to a great extent. 
By far the greater part of all printing presses are built to 
special specifications, but the smaller machines are standard- 
ized. The fereign practice is the same im this respect. On 
account of the size and price of the modern printing press, 
the efficient conduct of the industry requires a large factory, 
ample capital, and a highly developed organization. These 
requirements are found in the United States. The capital in- 
vested in the manufacture of printing presses is ehieffy in 
large factories, and printing presses are generally sold direct 
to the consumer. 

It is not a new industry, as the record shows, but one which 
has grown and developed in the United States, having its origin 
years ago. 

The domestic exports, the record shows, are due mainly to 
the superior design that American printing presses have, and 
they have been exported to all the markets of the world, al 
though the American manufacturers have some disadvantage 
in foreign markets owing to their higher manufacturing costs; 
but, notwithstanding these disadvantages, we have shipped to 
all the markets of the World, and have been able to compete 
with foreign producers, and to find a large market for our sur- 
plus products, 

The exports. in 1910 amounted to more than $2,000,000. There 
was a marked increase in 1911, and a further increase in 1912, 
at which time the exports reached the sum of more than 
$3,000,000. After that year exports decreased to $1,431,000 in 
1915 and increased in 1917. In 1918 the experts were $1,349,000. 
In 1919 the exports amounted te nearly $4,000,000. 

The imports were first reported separately in. 1910, and they 
amounted to only $30,000. They decreased to $3,000 in 1917. In 
1919 they increased to $19,000. Imports of printing presses. have 
been practically negligible as. compared with exports. 

Mr. President, in the face of that record, and in view of the 
fact that Germany is utterly unable to compete with the United 
States, and that no other country is able to compete, the propo- 
sition is to impose a tariff! 

Even if I were a proteetionist I would want foreign compe- 
tition. I think it is a dangerous thing to leave the domestic 
manufacturer an unrestrieted market, the absolute control of 
the market. I do not eare how honest a mam may be; if he 
establishes a store in a community and has. abselutely ne com- 
petition, the people will suffer from. his eupidity; and if the 
manufacturers of the United States are not subjected to some 
eompetition from abroad there will be not only a tendency for 
combinations but the fact will be that combinations, and organi- 
zations will arise which will increase the prices above a fair 
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profit to the preduecers. If a wholesome condition is desired in 
the industrial fielé there must be some competition from 
abroad. There should be imports of from 10 to 15 or 20 per cent. 
That leaven would tend to leavem the whole lump and produce 
reasonable prices. It would strike at domestic monopoly aimed 
at the inerease of the domestic price. 

I am afraid the able Senators who have framed this bill have 
been too much concerned for the manufacturer and have ex- 
hibited teo little concern for the consumer. They have pleaded 
for the rich, for the powerful, for the great manufacturers. 
They have not been the advocates of the consumer. Somebody 
must lift his voice in defense of the consumer; and if this bill 
becomes a law in the ferm in which it came from the com- 
mittee, then the consumer is bound and gagged and placed at 
the merey of the preducers of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Writs in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas {Mr. Ropiyson] te the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I cali for the yeas and nays. 

Phe yeas and. nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to calk the rolk. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Loper} to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GERRY], and vote “ yea.” 

The roll calk was eoneluded. 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 
as on the previous vote with respeet to my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY. I transfer my general pair with the junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Eaysr} to the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr:. Cutsperson], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia 
{[Mr. Etxuys] to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
MAN], and allow my vote to stand, 

Mr. OWEN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Epes) to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] 
and vote “yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar] to 
the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron], and allow my 
vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays, 27, not voting 41, 
as follows: 

YEAS—28, 
Ashurst Kellogg NelsBn Simmons 


Borah Kendrick Smith 
Caraway Kin Stanley 
Harris La Swanson 
Harrison La Follette Underwood 
Heflin Lenroost Watson, Ga, 
Jones, N. Mex. Myers Williams 


Bursum Keyes Sutherland 
Calder 

Capper McKinley 

Curtis MeLean. 

Gooding McNary 
Hale Newberry 
Jones, Wash. Nichotson 


NOT VOTING—41. 


Ball | bey 
Brand 

Brous: = Metormick 
McKellar 


oses 


s. 
Cameron 
Colt 


Fletcher 
France New 
Frelinghuysen Seasenk 


Culberson Gerry r—— 
Dial Glass = <a 
Dillingham Harreld 

inn 


du Pont Hitehcock 

So M. Rosrnson’s amendment te the committee amendment 
was eed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The questien is on agreeing to 
the committee améndment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that the 
amendment on page 83, lines 18 to 23, has not been agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is just the assembling of the vari- 
ous changes. Let the Seeretary state the amendment. 

The Reaprve CrerK. On pege 83, line 18, after the words 
“ad valorem” and the semicolon, insert: 

Sewing machines, and parts thereof, not specially provided for, val- 
ued at not more = $75 each, 25 per cent ad valorem ; valued at more 
than $75 each, 40 per cent ad valorem; cash registers, and parts 


thereof, 25 per cent ad valorem; printing presses, mot specially pre 
vided for, lawn mowers, and. 


Crow 
Cummins 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment which has just been reported. 

Mr. KING. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his in- 

uiry. 
- Mr. KING. I confess I am a little unable to understand the 
situation. For my information, what rate of duty is attached to 
printing presses, not specially provided for, and lawn mowers? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Fifteen per cent, the rate I proposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, line 2, to strike out the 
word “and” and to insert the words: 

30 per cent ad valorem; knitting, braiding, and insulating machines, 
and all other textile machinery or parts thereof, finished or unfinished, 
not specially provided for, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that is practically two amend- 
ments, because the first part of it, down to the semicolon, pro- 
vides for the tax on the things above, and the amendment from 
that point provides for the machinery named. I ask that it be 
separated and submitted as two amendments. 

Mr. KING. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
inquiry. 

Mr. KING. I invite attention to line 24, page 83, providing 
85 per cent ad valorem. Was that a Senate committee amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ROBINSON. That was amended by the amendment 
which I proposed; the 35 per cent was stricken out and 15 per 
cent inserted. 

Mr. KING. I understood that related to printing presses 
and lawn mowers. Did it include machine tools? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; and parts of machine tools. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment on page 84. Will the Senator from Ala- 
bama repeat his request? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If we vote merely on the amendment 
as a whole we will vote on two rates at the same time. The 
first part of the amendment covers embroidery machines, in- 
cluding shuttles for sewing and embroidery machines, lace- 
making machines, machines for making lace curtains, nets, and 
nettings, 30 per cent ad valorem. The 30 per cent rate is really 
the first part of that amendment. Then the amendment pro- 
vides for knitting, braiding, and insulating machines, and all 
other textile machinery or parts thereof, finished or unfinished, 
not specially provided for, 50 per cent ad valorem. As there 
are — questions involved, I ask that the amendment be sep- 
arated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
asks that the amendment be divided; consequently the vote 
will be on the first section, the 30 per cent rate, down to the 
semicolon. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from North Dakota 
the reason for fixing the rates at 30 per cent ad valorem, I in- 
vite attention to the information contained in the Tariff Com- 
mission Survey, and I discover there that the American demand 
for these particular machines has “ not been sufficient to en- 
courage any domestic manufacturer to build so highly special- 
ized a machine in competition with the long-established foreign 
makers, who have developed the machines during the last cen- 
tury and enjoy the advantage of having the world’s largest mar- 
ket at their doors. It is noteworthy that during the war, when 
there was difficulty in obtaining machines from abroad, there 
was no attempt made to make them in this country.” 

On the next page-it is stated: 

There are in the United States approximately 575 Levers lace ma- 
chines, 500 lace-curtain machines, about 40 bobbinet machines, and per- 
haps 300 warp-lace machines. None of these machines are made in 
the United States. Some braiding machines have been made in this 
country, both by machine makers and by lace concerns. 


Materials: Cast iron, steel, and brass are the materials used in the 
construction of this class of machinery. 

Equipment: Shops must be equipped for the production of large and 
heavy machines, of great eempiesity and a high degree of accuracy. 

Organization: The industry requires a world market as the total de- 
mand is limited ; the desi, are very complex, and manufacturing skill 
and experience is required. Consequently the machines are high priced, 

History of the industry: So far as is known, no lace machines have 
ever been made in the United States. During the war, when the im- 
porters experienced difficulty in obtaining parts, at least one of them 
carefully considered the —, of making parts in this country, but 
decided that, even in the case of the very heavy frame castings, it 
would not be a commercial proposition. One domestic textile machinery 
maker formerly made some braiding machines, but in the opinion of one 
of the large braid makers these machines were so inferior to the Ger- 
man machines that American manufacturers are practically dependent 
upon Germany for this type of machine. Some of the lace and braid 
manufacturers, however, have made a number of machines for their 
own use which they consider satisfactory, 
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Domestic production and consumption: There is no domestic produc- 
tion of lace machines. The demand is somewhat limited ; there would 
be considerable expense necessary to design and develop so complicated 
a machine, and ao would be met from the large and long- 
established firms of gland and France. 

I read just a sentence or two further: 


Under the acts of 1894 and 1897 lace machines were included as 
manufactures of metal not specially | mag wap for, dutiable at 35 and 45 
per cent ad valorem, respectively. y the act of August 5, 1909, lace 
machines were admitted free of duty until January 1, 1911. After that 
date the duty reverted to 45 per cent. The act of 1913 reduced the 
duty to 20 per cent. The peupatery removal of the duty in 1909 re- 
sulted in a large importation, which greatly stimulated the lace and 
embroidery industries in the United States, 

COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS. 


The lace-curtain industry has been established in this country for 
over 20 years. Practically all of the machines are of English make; a 
few ate French. The fancy-lace industry was not developed in this 
country to any extent until 1909, when lace machines were admitted 
free of duty for a period of 17 months. 

It would seem from this report of the Tariff Commission 
that the less impediments that are offered to bringing into 
this country these machines the better it is for the industry; 
that we developed the lace industry to give employment to 
people by having the machines come into the United States, 
May I inquire of the Senator whether conditions have so 
changed since the tariff survey was submitted in 1921 as to 
lead to the conclusion that the report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion is inaccurate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did not hear all of the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s report as read by the Senator, but I assume that it 
is accurate. First, let us accept the proposition just as it is, 
that we do not make the machines in the United States at all. 
Therefore, from a protective standpoint let us suppose that we 
do not need any protection whatever. I do not know myself 
just where we are going to get revenues to meet appropriations 
that are being made from year to year in the United States— 
and we do not seem to be growing any more economical in the 
matter as the years go by—unless we get some of them 
from importations. 

This product stood a 45 per cent ad valorem duty prior to 
1918, and with a 45 per cent ad valorem duty we imported. in 
1910 $1,387,000 worth and collected a duty of $40,260. In 1911 
we imported $1,792,216 worth, and we collected $42,368 revenue. 
In 1912, with a 45 per cent ad valorem, we imported $619,000 
worth, and we collected a duty of $222,000. In 1913 we im- 
ported $327,000, and we collected a duty of $147,396. So it 
pays us a very good return upon the basis of a 45 per cent ad 
valorem duty. 

In 1921 the imports of embroidery and lace-making machines, 
including machines for making lace curtains, nets, and. so 
forth, amounted to $633,485, almost as much as they were in 
1911; in fact, more than that when we had the others. There 
were imported in 1921 of jute manufacturing machinery, $148,- 
807, and all others, $4,167,297. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I called his 
attention only to the machine for lace making and the machine 
for making lace curtains, nets, and nettings, not jute machines 
and other classes to which the Senator perhaps has referred. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Those which I quoted from the table 
from the tariff survey were just lace machines, embroidery 
and lace-making machines. The jute manufacturing machinery 
is found in the next table. 

Mr. KING. Was not the Senator in error in stating that 
until recently the tariff was 45 per cent? I find on page 73 a 
statement that the act of 1913 reduced the duty to 20 per cent, 
and the temporary removal of the duty in 1909 resulted in a 
large importation which greatly stimulated lace and embroidery 
industries of the United States. It would appear from that 
statement of the Tariff Commission that there was a period-—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator will remember that in the 
1909 law, in order to get some of the lace machines in the 
United States, as we did not produce them, certain’classes of 
them were imported free of duty. Some were on the free list 
and some went upon the list bearing 45 per cent ad valorem 
duty, but if he will look at the amount that was imported and 
the amount of duty he will see that about one-half, I should 
judge at a glance, were bearing a duty of about 40 per cent, 
and the others came in free. They came in free for a number 
of years. 

Mr. SMOOT. Until January 1, 1911. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. In 1913 we had the 45 per cent 
duty and the divided duty in part of 1912. In 1912 they were 
partly free and partly 45 per cent duty, according to this re- 
port. We got $222,000 in duties that year. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I think he has 
answered the question I asked. 
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Mr. McOUMBER. After the free provision was eliminated, 
as the Senator will see, the importations continued. 

Mr. KING. The Senator, then, justifies this rate upon the 
ground of revenue? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, certainly. 

Mr, KING. He has not urged it other than for revenue pur- 
poses? 

Mr. McCUMBER, This is a duty for revenue purposes only. 
We-do not produce the article in the United States. The duty 
under the Underwood bill was 25 per cent on part of it and 
45 per cent on part of it. The bill now raises it only 5 per cent 
above the Underwood law. We have an amount of importations, 
I think, which will justly and easily absorb the extra 5 per 
cent, and especially as it is for revenue only. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not wish to enter into 
any extended discussion about the matter, but the revenue col- 
lected from this item in 1920 was $138,000. The imports were 
a little bit larger in 1921, but I have no statement of what the 
revenues were. They could not have been much over $150,000. 

The proposition is to increase the present rate only 5 points. 
That is not a very large increase, but I want to ask the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota if he thinks this is a very good time 
to increase the rate for purely revenue purposes in view of the 
fact that this machine is used in the manufacture of articles 
that have connection with the clothing of the people. It is 
well understood at this time that the prices of this class of 
materials which constitute a part of the clothing of the people 
are exceedingly high. I do not want to enter into any dis- 
cussion about it, but I doubt very much whether it is a wise 
public policy to be increasing the price of clothing through the 
tariff bill for purely revenue purposes, I do not care to say 
more about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Townsenp in the chair). 
The question is on the first branch of the amendment offered by 
the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand the amendment substantially 
embraces two propositions and by agreement has been divided, 
the vote being first taken on lace-making machines, and* so 
forth? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the second 
part of the amendment of the committee, which the Secretary 
will report. 

The Reapine CrerK. On page 84, beginning in line 3, insert: 


Knitting, braiding, and insulating machines, and all other textile 
machinery or parts thereof, finished or unfinished, not specially pro- 
vided for, 50 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. Presidént, I do not find any definite 
information respecting this class of machines. There is noth- 
ing in the Summary of Tariff Information that has been 
brought to my attention which justifies this very high rate; but 
I presume the chairman of the committee will submit a state- 
ment in explanation of the action of the committee seeking to 
impose a rate of 50 per cent ad valorem. It is my intention 
to offer an amendment reducing that rate of 25 per cent ad 
valorem. I will offer the amendment now or withhold it for 
the present. It does seem that there ought to be some explana- 
tion given for the imposition of this very high rate. I ask the 
Senator from North Dakota what is the rate now imposed for 
“knitting, braiding, and insulating machines, and all other 
textile machinery or parts thereof, finished or unfinished, not 
specially provided for ”? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The report of the Tariff Commission is 
not very enlightening upon that paragraph. I suppose the main 
trouble lies in the fact that most of those machines come in 
under a basket clause, and it is impossible to say just what pro- 
portion are of a specific designation. I have testimony here of 
one of the witnessés in the form of a brief showing the necessity 
for the rates which we have placed upon these articles; and our 
examination indicated that they ought to carry a rate of 50 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the rate now imposed under the 
basket clause which embraces these items? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the present law? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that it is 20 per cent. 

Mr. ROBINSON, And it is now proposed to multiply that 
rate by two and a half? 

' Mr. McCUMBER. The Payne-Aldrich rate was 45 per cent, 
and the rate proposed is only 5 per cent over the Payne-Aldrich 
rate. 

Mr, ROBINSON. In line 5, page 84, I move to strike out the 
numerals “50” and to insert in lieu thereof “ 25.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 84, line 7, before theswords “per centum,” to strike out 
ene “35” and to insert the numerals “30,” so as to 
read : 
all other machines or 
provided for, 30 ve 2 er erent Raiehat or unfinished, not specially 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I recognize the fact that the 
proposed Senate committee rate is 5 points below the House 
rate, but the Hous¢ rate and the Senate rate are both-too high. 
This is a very sweeping clause. After taxing at certain fixed 
ad valorem rates various machines, including steam engines, 
locomotives, printing presses, lawn mowers, machine tools and 
parts of machines and tools, embroidery machines, lace-making 
machines, lace-curtain machines, knitting machines, braiding 
and insulating machines, and all other textile machinery or 
parts thereof, finished or unfinished, 50 per cent, there is this 
catch-all provision : 

All other machines or parts thereof, finished or unfinished, not spe- 
cially provided for, 30 per cent ad valorem, 

My interpretation of that is that absolutely no machine of 
any sort that is now imported or may hereafter be imported 
into the United States shall escape taxation at least at the rate 
of 30 per cent. If I am correct in that assumption, I should 
like to be advised to that effect. I do not know that I have 
read a more sweeping clause than that. The machine is not 
named; we do not know what its character is; we do not know 
what the cost of the production of it is here and abroad; but 
if it is a machine, or the part of a machine, under this all- 
embracing provision it is to be taxed 30 per cent, if it is not 
taxed otherwise specifically at a higher or lesser rate. I think 
we are “going some,” Mr. President, in this proposed legisia- 
tion when, without specifying, we are willing to say that all 
kinds and characters and conditions of machines that may be 
made by man or used by man, that are or may be imported 
into this country, shall pay a tax. 

There may be some machines that ought to pay a tax; there 
may be some machines that can be made for very much less 
abroad than they can be made here, and therefore ought, under 
the protective principle on which this bill is written, be re- 
quired to pay a tax; but there may be other machines that can 
be made here much more cheaply than they can be made 
abroad; but without regard to whether they can be made in 
this country for 25 or 30 or 50 per cent less than they can be 
made in another country, they must be taxed at the rate of 30 
per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. I am merely discussing this item be- 
cause I can not get any information from the other side. 

Mr. LENROOT. If that -be a criticism, does it not apply 
equally to the present Underwood-Simmons law, which levies 
a tax of 20 pew cent on the same commodities under a basket 
clause, 

Mr. 


It may be; but that would not deter me 
from saying that, to my mind, it is a dangerous provision. It 
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never had occurred to me before. It is a very sweeping provi- 
sion, and when all the facts with reference to the importations 
of “all other machines and parts of machines” are taken into 
consideration, it looks to me like a very rank proposition. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am only trying to develop the real facts 
about this provision. It seems to me it is rather a dangerous 
provision and it has just been brought to my attention, Here 
are the facts with reference to our exports. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will ask the Senator from North Dakota 
to wait until I read the statement which I was about to read 
from the Tariff Commission. Under the head of “All other 
machinery and parts of,” the figures as to exports for different 
years are given. It is shown that in 1918 the exports of the 
articles embraced in this ‘catch-all clause, or basket clause, or 
whatever it may be called, were $42,299,866; in 1919, $73,- 
426,726 ; in 1920, $96,657,650 ; and in nine months of 1921, $58,- 
503,723. 

In this clause, covering “all other machinery and parts of,” 
are included machines of which, according to this record, we 
exported for the nine months of last year $58,000,000 worth, 
and for the year previous $96,000,000 worth. 
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Mr. McCUMBER.. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. The Senator just a. moment ago stated 
that his questions were for the purpgse of. eliciting information, 
and. that he did not reeeive any information from. this side of 
the Chamber on the subject. I want to remind the Senator, if 
that was a criticism, that if he will look over his remarks he 
will find that there was hardly a single comma even in his 
speech from the time he began to speak on the subject to the 
present time, and he can hardly accuse me of not being willing 
to give him the information, unless he is willing to give me a 
chance to give it. I merely wanted to answer that part of the 
Senator’s statement. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I thought I paused. long: enough, and the 
Senator did not rise, and then I proceeded with my remarks. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator will find there is: not 
even a semicolon in his remarks. 

Mr. SIMMONS, A pause does not always require a punetua- 
tion point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does. the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from: North Dakota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senater from North Dakota 
with a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I think I can give some reasons for the 
proposed duty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will be very glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is a good reason for the duty pro- 
posed, just as the Senator from North Carolina in the Under- 
wood-Simmons law had a good reason for levying a duty of. 20 
per cent upon the same commodities. It is not: for protection, 
we will admit, but we needed money in 1913, and we need twice 
as much money in 1921 as we did then. While we may export 
eertain kinds of machinery covered generally in the basket 
clause, and it may possibly exceed in value many times the 
imports, yet on a close investigation it will generally be found 
that the exports consist of one kind of machinery and the im- 
ports of an entirely different kind, but all come under the gen- 
eral basket clause. 

In 1907 there was a 45 per cent ad valorem duty under this 
clause covering miscellaneous machinery, and we imported 
$4,978,000 worth and collected $2,240,000 revenue. The next 
year, 1998, we imported $3,363,000 worth and collected a revenue 
of $1,648,000. The imports largely increased until in 1910 we 
imported under this basket clause $8,466,000 worth and col- 
lected $3,809,000 of revenue under a 45 per cent duty. In 1911 
we imported $6,792,000 worth and collected $2,811,000 of reve- 
nue. The imports continued at something over $6,000,000 until 
we reached 1913-14, when the 20 per cent ad valorem duty 
under the present law came into effect, and the imports dropped 
immediately to $4,000,000, then to $3,000,000, then to $1,000,000, 
and so on, and we collected about one-third as much revenue as 
we had collected under the previous tariff law. 

We do not propose in this bill the high duty of 45 per cent 
which prevailed from 1907 to 1913, but we are proposing a 
duty midway between what the Underwood-Simmons law im- 
posed and what the Payne-Aldrich law imposed, namely, 30 
per cent ad valoreni. 

Leaving out the question of protection entirely, I can not 
believe that we can afford to throw away the revenue that 
we ought to receive from these importations; and I have an 
idea that as they came in under normal conditions in as great 
an amount as $8,466,000 worth under a 45 per cent duty, they 
will probably, when normal conditions return, come in even 
greater volume with a less rate of duty, the rate of 30 per 
cent, and we will derive considerable revenue therefrom. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, of course, if the Senator is 
levying these duties’ for revenue, that is very, very different. 
We have here a paragraph that contains many different and 
clearty segregated articles that are taxed. Some of them, we 
are told, are taxed for purposes of protection; some of them 
are taxed for the purpose of revenue. As this is a tariff for 
protection, we can not tel, until the committee advises us, 
whether these rates are for protection or for revenue, especially 
when they are all mixed up together in one paragraph, and 
rates upon half a dozen or maybe more articles are imposed in 
the same paragraph, some of which are defended on the ground 
that they are necessary to protect the American producer. 

If you are levying this duty for the purpose of protection, 
then it does not matter at all what is the difference between 
the cost of the article here and abroad, and you can therefore 
with impunity apply your duty so as to embrace all articles 
in the same general classification, even an all-embracing classifi- 
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cation; but if you are imposing that duty for the purpose of 
protection, then if yeu make a blanket clause of this sort, em- 
bracing all. machines of every. kind and description, and put 
the same common duty upon all of these different. machines, 
I submit that you will in some instances radically violate the 

under which. you. are. proceeding, and in other. in- 
stances you will not impose as much duty as you ought. to 
impose to carry out. that, principle. 

Therefore I made the point which I made a little while ago, 
that it did not seem to me that it was possible to apply cor- 
rectly the principle of protection to all the machines that were 
made in his country without any reference to whether those 
machines were made at less cost. er at greater cost here than 
in other countries, and I think the point was well taken; but, 
of course, I have to accept what the committee say, that they 
impose this duty not for protection but for revenue, and upon 
that. basis, if they think it is a proper subject out of which to 
raise revenue, nothing can be said. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow ma 
just one suggestion ? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER, That. is, if this is subjeet. to criticism 
because of its wide range, is not the Underwood-Simmons bill 
ee to greater criticism, because it states “all manufactures 

metal”? 

Mr, SIMMONS. Exactly. I have just said that the Under- 
wood. rate was undoubtedly imposed for purely revenue pur- 
poses, and. if imposed for purely, revenue purposes it was per- 
feetly logical. 

Mr: McCUMBER, That is: the only standpoint from which I 

have discussed. this. 
' Mr. SIMMONS. But if it is imposed for protective pur- 
poses—and that. was the purpese for which I suppesed: it was 
imposed: when I spoke first—I said that you could not justify 
it, because you thereby threw into one class all machines of 
every kind and character that: are or. may be imported into this 
country, without any. reference to whether those machines cost. 
less to produce here than. they did abroad, and that you could 
not properly apply the protective principle in that way, al- 
though of course you. can apply the principle of levying a duty 
for revenue purposes; and the Senator now says that that.is the 
purpose of this duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I reeognize the fact that the 
Senator from North Carolina is just talking to kill time, but I 
want to call his attention to the fact that there is no seventy- 
eight or forty-six million dollars involved in this catch-all 
clause that. we are discussing now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can not say whether there is or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can say it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I simply read the figures, and I told the 
Senator what I read from, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator read exports, not: imports at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was not talking about imports; I was 
talking about exports. The Senator misunderstood me entirely, 
and I do not want: him to misunderstand me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want. to misrepresent the Senator. 

Mr: SIMMONS. Here is: what I read—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was objecting here to a catchall 
clause that teek in all. serts of machinery of all kinds, and he 
said: that they did not know anything about what fell. under 
that. catehall elause, and then he proceeded to read the figures 
that he did. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I read the figures as to exports, not as to 
imports, as the Senator seems to think. What I stated was 
that on page 507 of the Summary. of Tariff Information, under 
the head of ‘‘ Exports,” they. give the exports of certain machines 
and locomotives, and finally they say : 

Exports have been as follows. 

Then they segregate them, and give the txports as to the 
various machines and locomotives, and at the conclusion of that 
it says: 

All other machinery and parts of— 

Which is the language used in the section we are discussing, 
and it shows that the exports of all other machinery and parts 
thereof for 1921, nine months, were $58,503,723. That is all I 
said. The Senator misunderstood me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, of course, I misunderstood the Senator, 
if that is the case; but he was complaining about a catchall 
clause here and said that nobody could tell what goods fell 
under it. 

Mr: SIMMONS. Oh, well, that is another part of the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows tco much about making a 
tariff bill to criticize a thing like that. There never has been 
a tariff bill made, there never will be a tariff bill made, that 
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does not have a catchall clause in every section of it. There 
has to be. It is necessary to have one, or else you have to 
particularize every single item that may come into this country 
from anywhere in all the world, covering every kind of goods that 
may be made in the country. This paragraph is written just 
the same as all of the paragraphs covering machinery are 
written. The great bulk of them are mentioned, and those 
that do not fall there, of course, are taken care of by the basket 
clause. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not mean to tell the Sen- 
ate, I imagine, because it is thought for purposes of protection 
that you should specifically protect half a dozen or a dozen or 
50 machines, that it is necessary that you should then provide 
protection as to all other machines. 

Mr. SMOOT. In this section there are thousands and tens 
of thousands. of machines. protected—not merely one or two 
items—and I simply wanted to say that the importations under 
this catchall clause are as follows: 
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And it is impossible to say what they were. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to say just a word. 
I want to commend the Senator from Utah for his frankness, 
for his acknowledgment that this bill is intended to catch all. 
He has referred two or three times to the catchall clauses in 
this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose the Senator has never heard of that 
before in tariff legislation, has he? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have. I have seen it practiced in every 
Republican measure brought into Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and there never was a Democratic meas- 
ure brought into this body or into the House but that used the 
same identical word, and everybody knows what it means. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No, Mr. President; not “ catchall ”—not in any 
Democratic measures. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; every one of them. - 

Mr. HEFLIN. We have measures for revenue only, and 
thousands of things are not caught at all. They are on the 
free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, they are caught there. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But the Senator from Utah has a measure 
here that he says has these catchall clauses in it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Every paragraph—every section. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; every paragraph and every section— 
catch all. J said here in a speech yesterday that nobody es- 
caped the taxgatherers as provided for in this bill—— 

Mr. SMOOT. And every Democratic bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And the Senator from Utah comes here and 
proves by his confession just what I have said, and what others 
on this side have charged—that you “catch ’em all.” [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Yes, Mr. President, we have a hundred millions of people in 
the United States, and there is nothing truer on this earth than 
that every one of them has to pay a tariff tax under this bill. 
There is not a man, woman, or child in the United States that 
will not have to pay some tax under this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or under existing law. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not at all. This bill does catch all, and none 
escape from its terrible provisions. 

I can not think of anything that you have left out of this 
bill. You have provision after provision to increase the for- 
tunes of certain men, and to take that money away from cer- 
tain other men who have to buy and consume that thing. You 
are taking no account of the interest of the man who must buy 
and consume, but only providing for the fellow who is going 
to sell. 

Mr. President, this Government belongs to producers and con- 
sumers alike, men engaged in every kind of legitimate business. 
It does not belong to any particular class of people. This Gov- 
ernment ought to stand on the everlasting principle of equal 
rights to all and special privileges to none. What is this bill? 
It is chock full of special privilege. It is a perfect patchwork 
of governmental favoritism. It singles out 4,000 captains of 
industry and taxes 100,000,000 of people for their benefit. It 
is written purely and wholly, singly and solely, for their benefit. 
What good are the American people going to get out of it? 
Nothing. Where do they come in? Why, they come in when 
the taxgatherer arrives. They have the proud privilege of con- 
tributing tremendous sums of money under the operation of this 
law to the tariff barons of this country. 

Mr. President, nearly every other man in life, except these 
tariff barons, must rely upon his own skill and energy. He 
must rely upon his own physical strength. He must fight his 
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own battles or fall. What happens with one of these tariff 
barons? He does not have to rely on his skill and energy. He 
goes into a certain business, and he comes down here to a 
Republican Congress, and he says to the Finance Committee 
of the Senate and the Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
“T want my profits increased upon this product. I want a 
tariff tax levied against an item that comes from some foreign 
country.” 

“Is the foreign producer about to injure you in the American 
market?” he is asked. 
“Ne” 
“Do you sell your goods abroad now in competition with 


| him?” 


“ Oh, yes.” 

“To what extent do you sell your goods abroad?” 

“Oh, I sell thousands and hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of stuff abroad.” 

“How much does he sell in our country?” 

“Oh, not much; a few thousand dollars’ worth. But I want 
to increase my profit. I want to make a killing. I want to make 
a fortune quickly, and I am a good fellow. I contributed to 
your campaign fund. I support the Republican ticket, and I 
want protection ; high protection.” 

“ Well, what rate do you want?” 

“ Well, such and such a rate.” 

“Do you think that will shut this fellow out?” 

“ Well, I think it will do the job.” 

“All right; we will give you that rate.” 

Then, what happens? That foreigner’s goods stop coming 
in; they cease to come into the American market. Then, what 
happens? The man here still sells his goods abroad, and by 
reason of the tariff tax put up against the foreigner his goods 
are shut out entirely. This man increases the price of the 
stuff to the consumer here at home, and the consumer has no 
relief from it. You have put the price up on him by the opera- 
tion of the law; and for whose benefit did you do it? You 
put it up for the benefit of the American tariff baron, who con- 
tributes to your campaign fund. 

So, Mr. President, it looks as if it comes down to the simple 
proposition of some men buying the right, under the flag and 
under the Constitution, to tax somebody else to benefit their 
private business. j 

It is wrong; it is against the spirit and the genius of 
American institutions. It ought not to be tolerated, and I do 
not believe it will be tolerated when this monstrosity is made 
known in all-its hideous parts to the American people. I do 
not believe they will stand fay what is going on in this 
Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will 
amendment. . 

The ReapInG CLERK. On page 84, line 7, strike out “35” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ 30.” 

Mr. CURTIS. That is a committee amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. In behalf of the committee I move, on page 84, 
line 5, after the words “ad valorem” and the semicolon, to 
add the following: 

Cream separators and other centrifugal machines for the separation 
of liquids, or liquids and solids, not specially provided for, 25 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, this is a new proposition. 
We have had no notice of it. I would be very glad to have the 
Senator from Utah tell us something about the facts with refer- 
ence to the production and the importations and exportations 
of those machines. I see that of cream separators we exported 
in the nine months of 1921 $1,515,000 worth. Of cream sepa- 
rators we imported in nine months of 1921, $334,000 worth. 
So it seems that our exports are something over twenty times 
our imports. I do not know the domestic production, but I 
assume it is very large. It may be that the Senator from Utah 
ean give us some information about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from Wisconsin to 
make whatever statement he wishes to present in regard to this 
matter. E 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, cream separators were placed 
upon the free list by the committee. This matter was called 
to my attention, cream separators being made in New York 
and Wisconsin, I believe. They were put on the free list, I was 
informed by members of the committee, on the theory that 
they are agricultural implements, though I may be mistaken 
about that. 


state the 
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Mr. ‘CURTIS. I understood also that they were put on the 
free list ‘because the only kind of cream »separator imported, 
it was Claimed, -was not made in this country, but is a particular 
kind of a separator. 

Mr. SMOOT. The de Laval machine. 

Mr..CURTIS. Yes; the de Laval machine. 

Mr.-SMOOT. It is‘made in Sweden. 

Mr. LENROOT. Upon the subject being brought to my 
‘attention I looked up the matter of the imports, and I found 
that in 1918 there were 16,884 imported; in 1919 there were 
23,641 imported; in 1920 there were 42,904 imported, valued at 
$1,844,287. It‘is true that in 1921 the imports Gropped down 
very greatly, but only in proportion, I think, to the general 
fall of business, because the farmer had no money ‘with which 
to buy anything. 

The Senator from North Carolina ‘said ‘the exports were sev- 
eral times the imports. The fact is that 'the imports of -sepa- 
rators are substantially greater than the exports. A cream 
separator is a very complicated machine—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Let ‘me ‘interrupt ‘the Senator ‘right there. 
The Senator probably is not quite aecurate, but very nearly:so, 
I read:a little while ago from the wrong column. I see'that in 
1920 the exports were $1,106,000, and in ‘the nine months of 
1921 they fell off to $374,000. 

Mr. LENROOT. At the same 'time the exports were $1,106,- 
000, the imports were $1,846,000. ‘In addition to that, ‘if the 
Senator will notice on the top of page 507 of the Tariff Sum- 
mary he will see that the imports of parts of cream separators 
during that year were $211,624. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘I beg the pardon of the Senate. I did read 
from ‘the wrong line. 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘I felt ‘sure that the ‘Senator inadvertently 
made a mistake. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed ‘to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, line '11, after the ‘word 
“ scoops,” to insert “ scythes, si¢kles, ‘grass ‘hooks, corn ‘knives,’ 
and in line 15, before ‘the words “ per cent,” to strike out “25” 
and to insert ‘*85,” so-as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 373. Shovels, spades, scoops, scythes, sickles, grass hooks, corn 
knives, and drainage tools, ond parts thereof, composed wholly or in 
ehief value of iron, steel, Ri oge brass, nickel, aluminum, or 
— eh whether ane Sy _ ‘who manufactured, ’B5 per eent ad 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I make the.point.of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ashurst Heflin 
Ball Jones, Wash. 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
Ladd 
La Follette 
Lenroot 
McCormick 
MeCumber 
McKinley 
Harris McLean Sheppard 
Harrison McNary Shortridge 

The VICE ‘PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is not present. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll of absentees. 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and ‘Mr. Kerroce and Mr. PomMerenr answered to their names 
when called, 

Mr. Kine and Mr. Jones of New Mexico entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRHSIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message ‘from ‘the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved:and:signed the following acts : 

On June 8, 1922: 

S. 2263. An act to amend the Federal reserve act, approved 
December 28, 1918. 

On. June 7, 1922: 

S.589. An act to further amend an act entitled “An act to 
regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as amended. 

WAVAL OIL ‘RESERVE ‘LEASES. ? 


The VICE PRESIDENT aid before ‘the Senate ‘the following 
message ‘from the ‘President of the Uniteill States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers and exhibits, referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands and ‘Surveys: 


Newberry 
Nicholson 
Norris 
Oddie 
Overman 
Owen 
Pepper 
Phipps 
Rawson 
Robinson 


Simmons 


Brandegee 
Bursum 
Calder 
Capper 
Curtis 
Dial 
Gooding 
Hale 
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To the PResmeENT OF THE SENATE: 


On April 29 the Senate adopted a resolution directing 'the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to furnish the Senate with certain docu- 
ments, correspondence, papers, files, Executive orders, and all 
contracts for drilling oil wells on naval oil ‘reserves ‘of the 
United ‘States, with all detailed information relating thereto. I 
am to-day in receipt of a letter from ‘the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior in which he advises ‘me of his compliance with ‘the resolu- 
tion of the Senate, and in which he makes to me a full and 
comprehensive report, probably not contemplated in the ‘reso- 
lution, in which he gives to me the details of ‘the handling of 
all naval reserve petroleum ‘matters up-to the present date, in- 
cluding full explanation of the contracts ‘for the disposition of 
oil and the necessity for such action as has been taken. The 
report, with ‘the exhibits thereto attached, I am sending to ‘the 
Senate herewith, with the hope that they may be referred to 
the Senate Committee on Public Lands for such ready reference 
and information as they will ‘afford the committee in making 
the investigation contemplated by the Senate. 

I am sure I‘am correct in construing the impelling purpose of 
the Secretary of the Interior in making to:me this report. It is 
not to be construed as a defense of either specific acts or the 
general policies followed in dealing with the problems incident 
to the handling of the naval reserves but is designed to afford 
that explanation to which the Senate is entitled, and which will 
prove helpful to the country generally in appraising the admin- 
istration of these matters of great public concern. TI think it 
is only fair to say in this connection that the policy which hag 
been adopted by the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of the Interior in dealing with these matters was submitted to 


‘me prior to the adoption thereof, and the policy decided upon 


and a subsequent acts have at all times bad my entire ap- 
proval. 
Warren G. HArpina. 
THE Wuirte Hovsse,. June 7, 1922. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD ‘WAR VETERANS. 


Mr. McCUMBRER. ask unanimous consent to report favor- 
ably from the Committee on Finance, with amendments, the 
bill (H.R. 10874) to provide adjusted compensation ‘for veterans 
of the World War, and for other purposes, and I submit a 
report (No. 756) thereon. 

The VICE ‘PRESIDENT. Is ‘there objection? ‘The Chair 
hears none, and ‘the report will Be received. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I simply ‘report it that it may be printed 
and go'to the calendar. 

The ‘VICE PRESIDENT. The bill ‘will ‘be ‘placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous ‘consent ‘to offer an amend- 
ment ‘to the soldiers’ compensation bill. 

The ‘VICE ‘PRESIDENT. The amentiment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

PETITIONS. 


Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Kan- 
sas City, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation creat- 
ing a department of education, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. LADD presented a petition numerously signed by officers 
and members of the Ebenezer Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Congregation, of Flaxton, N. Dak., praying for the granting of 
relief to the suffering peoples of Armenia, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia, ‘from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (S.'3419) for ‘the relief of James E. 
Fitzgerald, reported it with amendments and submitted ‘a report 
(No, 753) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which» was 
referred the bill (S. 163) for the relief of Francis L. ‘Flanders, 
reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report (No. 
755) thereon. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, ‘to which was referred ‘the bill (H. R. 7544) au- 
thorizing the Postmaster General to ‘temporarily retluce ‘the pay 
of rural carriers for disciplinary purposes ‘instead of suspend- 
ing them without pay, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 757) ‘thereon. 


JESSE C. DENNIS AND WILLIAM BHETT ELEAZEB. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I report from the ‘Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, with an ‘amendment, ‘the ‘bill :(S. 2168) 


for the relief of Jesse C. Dennis and ‘William Rhett Eleazer, 


and I submit'a report (No. 758) thereon. 
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Mr. SMITH. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. It is indorsed by the department 
and unanimously reported by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The amendment was, on page 1, line 7, 
to strike out “ $5,759.48 ” and to insert “ $4,590,” so.as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he fs 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Jesse C. Dennis and William Rhett 
Bleaver, of the oy of Richland and State of South Carolin 
the sum of $4,590 in full compensation for loss and damage suffered 
by the said Jesse C. Dennis and William Rhett Eleazer under their con- 
tract for transporting United States mail at Columbia, 8. C., said loss 
having been brought about by the establishment of Camp Jackson in 
the vicinity of Columbia subsequent to the execution of said contract. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


PEARL KIVER BRIDGE, MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce, I report 
back favorably, with amendments, the bill (S. 3620) to autior- 
ize the construction of a bridge across Pearl River at Tilton, 
Lawrence County, Miss., and I submit a report (No. 759) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 4, to strike out “ con- 
necting its timber holdings ”; in line 5, before the word “ River,” 
to strike out ‘‘ Pear” and imsert “ Pearl”; and in line 6, after 
the word “ at,” to insert “ or near,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Natchez, Columbia & Mobile Railroad 
Co. is hereby authorized to construct a bridge across Pearl River, at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Tilton, 
Lawrence County, Miss., in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2, That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. : 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize the 
construction of a bridge across Pearl River at or near Tilton, 
Lawrence County, Miss.” 

NIAGARA RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 3458) to authorize 
the Niagara River Bridge Co. to reconstruct its present bridge 
across the Niagara River between the State of New York and 
the Dominion of Canada, or to remove its present bridge and 
construct, maintain, and operate a new bridge across the said 
river, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments were, on page 2, line 2, after the word 
“ river,” to insert “at a point suitable to the interests of navi- 
gation”; in line 3, after the word “ site,” to insert “north of 
and near the site of the present bridge”; and in line 6, after 
the numerals “ 1906,” to strike out the period and insert a semi- 
colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, That before the construction of the said bridge shall be 
commenced all proper and requisite authority therefor shall be ob- 
tained from the Government of the Dominion of Canada. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Niagara River Bridge Co., a corporation 
which heretofore, under lawful authority then existing, constructed a 
cantilever bridge across the Niagara River between the United States 
and Canada, such bridge having been duly declared by act of Congress 
to be a lawful structure and an established post route of mail of the 
United States, is hereby authorized to enlarge, change, and alter its 
present bridge, or to remove its present bridge and construct, maintain, 
and operate a new bridge and approaches thereto across the Niagara 
River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, upon the 
pea site or on a new site north of and near the site of the present 

ridge in lieu thereof, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “‘An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906: Provided, That before the con- 
struction of the said bridge shall be commenced all proper and reqtisite 
authority therefor shall obtained from the Government of the Do- 
minion of Canada, 

Sec, 2. That for the purpers of carrying into effect the objects of 
this act the Niagara River Bridge Co. may receive, purchase, and also 
acguire by lawful appropriation and condemnation in the State of New 
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York, upon making proper compensation, to be ascertained accord 
to the laws of that State, real and personal property and rights o 
property, and may make any and every use of the same necessary and 
proper the construction, maintenance, and operation of said bridge 
and approaches consistent with the laws of the United States. 

Suc, 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendments were agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. , 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 

the third time, and passed. 


CONFIRMATION OF ARKANSAS POSTMASTERS. 


Mr, ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent, as in open exec- 
utive session, for the consideration of certain pest-office nomi- 
nations in the State of Arkansas, which have been deferred for 
quite a long while. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the names as in open executive session. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

Walter G. Baker to be postmaster at Peach Orchard, Ark. 

Aliee R. Beard to be postmaster at Gentry, Ark. 

James A. Skipper to be postmaster at Hnglaud, Ark. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration as in open executive session of these nominations? 
The Chair hears none. Without objection, they will be sev- 
erally confirmed and the President will be notified. It is so 
ordered. The Senate resumes its legislative session. 


BILLS INTRODUCFD. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 3692) to provide for the control of the floods of 
the Illinois River and its tributaries, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CALDER: 3 

A bill (S. 3693) to incorporate the Siberian Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KELLOGG: 

A bill (8S. 3695) to amend section 5219 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: " 

A bill (S. 3696) for the relief of John H. Fesenmeyer, alias 
John Wills (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


REGULATION OF KADIO COMMUNICATION, 


Mr. KELLOGG. I ask unanim@Sus consent to introduce a 
bill to amend “An act to regulate radio communication,” ap- 
proved August 13, 1912, and for other purposes, and I also ask 
unanimous consent to print with the bill a memorandum ex- 
plaining the various sections. 

The bill (S. 3694) to amend an act entitled “An act to regn- 
late radio communication,” approved August 13, 1912, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its title, and the accompany- 
ing memorandum was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The radio bill introduced to-day in the Senate by Mr. KELuioge, of 
Minnesota, is indorsed in its substance by the recent radio conference 
called by Secretary Hoover at the instance of the President. 

This conference held open sessions during several days. Many per- 
sons appeared before it and discussed various phases of the present 
situation in radio communication. At the conclusion of the open ses- 
sions a technical committee and a legal committee were appointed by 
Secretary Hoover from the members of the conference, The technical 
committee considered thy technical and scientific problems involved in 
the suggestions made in .he open sessions relative to wireless operation, 
both by telegraphy and telephony, and worked out detailed recommenda- 
tions, which were submitted to the Secretary to aid him in regulating 
the transmitting stations of the country to the end that there might be 
the maximum of public service with the minimum of interference and 
resulting confusion and inefficiency of operation. The legal committee 
was charged with the task of framing a law which would permit and 
facilitate the putting into effect of the general views of the full confer- 
ence and the specific recommendations of this technical committee. 

The first draft of the pending bill, made by Mr. White, was submitted 
to the conference, which upon consideration approved it generally, but 
recommended a number of minor changes. These changes have been 
incorporated into the pending bill so far as the legal committee felt it 
possible to do so. This legal committee was composed of Mr. White, 
chairman ; Senator Keitoce; Mr. Tyrer, or commissioner of navi- 
gation, of the Department of Commerce ; and Mr. Terrell, in charge of 
the radio division of the Department of Commerce. 

The bill presented is not a comprehensive radio law. It leaves the 
act to regulate radio communication approved August 13, 1912, as the 
basic Jaw upon this subject. It amends that law only so far as is 
deemed necessary to make possible the carrying out of the approved 
recommendations of the conference. Since this act of 1912 the use of 
radio bas grown enormously. At the time of the enactment of that act 
wireless telephony was practically unknown. To-day the transmitting 
sets for telegraphy and telephony and receiving sets of both kinds num- 
ber hundreds of thousands, and the manufacturing companies are still 
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ressed to the limit of their capacity te meet the increasing demands 
or instruments. Telephone broadcasting and the other uses to which 
the art has been put and the great numbers of users of transmitting 
sets have brought about a congestion in the air seriously interferi' 
with the efficient use of the ether Py any interest for any character o 
service. All persons concerned with radio are unanimous in the judg- 
ment that drastic action must be taken to bring order from the present 
chaos. This conference is of the opinion that the bill proposed holds 
out the promise of the solution of the difficulties which all users of 
radio now encounter and suffer from. 

The radio art changes overnight. It is neither standardized nor 
stable. There is os no like activity attracting the attention of so 
many technical and scientific men as this. The research departments 
ot the greatest technical companies of the country are engrossed in its 
study, and every amateur is a potential Marconi. Improvements in old 
methods and instruments and radical departures from accepted stand- 
ards come with every passing day. The members of the conference 
recognized fully that the recommendations so laboriously worked out 
by its technical committee might be out of date, demanding drastic 
revision, in a month's time. n these facts is found the compelling 
reason for drafting the proposed legislation in most general terms. 
Statute law can not be speedily changed. It is vital that the provisions 
of the law and of the regulations thereunder be so framed that the 
regulations may be changed as the art itself changes. Of necessity 
there is no way of meeting this unprecedented situation except by con- 
ferring in general terms broad powers of supervision, of regulation, 
and of control upon the designated regulatory body. We have conferred 
upon the Secretary of Commerce, designated by the basic law of 1912 
as the agency of the Government for the control of this means of com- 
munication, the powers required in the premises. 

The bill, in addition to granting enlarged powers of regulation, 
undertakes to clarify certain ambiguities in the present law and adds 
to existing law a number of sections of minor consequence. 

Sections 1, 2, and 83 of the pending bill are a redraft of sections 
1, 2, and 8 of the radio act of 1912. ‘There is no substantial pro- 
vision in these sections of the 1912 act which is not incorporat in 
the present bill. 

Section 1, A, does not change in any material respect the provisions 
of existing law. It asserts Federal control over radio communication 
between the several States and with foreign countries and requires 
that no such interstate or foreign communication shall be carried on 
except under and in accordance with a license granted by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

Section 1, B, is a vital paragraph of the bill. 

The technical committee of the conference has recommended to the 
Secretary some 20 different classes of stations with appropriate wave 
allocations to each and has specified the nature of the service to 
which each class of stations should be limited, 

This paragraph of the bill as drawn will authorize the establish- 
ment of various broadcasting services which are of such great interest 
to the public and will also permit all the other classes of service 
recommended by the -conference to be established and safeguarded 
from improper interference. The 20 classes of stations recommended 
are not exclusive of others. They cover what seemed to the con- 
ference the most necessary to be provided for at this time. Others 
can be recognized if and as conditions warrant. The Secretary by its 
terms is authorized to classify licensed radio stations, to prescribe 
the nature of the service to be rendered by each class of stations, to 
assign bands of wave lengths, to make regulations concerning the 
location of licensed stations, the kinds of instruments to be used 
in them with respect to the external effects of the instruments, the 
time and methods of operating stations, and generally this paragraph 
gives authority to make any regulations consistent with law deemed 
necessary to prevent interference. 

Many of the powers of regulation conferred in this section are given 
by the present law, but they are granted inferentially rather than by 
direct language, 

It should be noted that this paragraph relates only to transmitting 
stations and to those for which a license is required. This is true of 
all other sections of the bill. The bill seeks to control sending stations 
only. The receiving set and operators are not affected. 

The relation of the many stations owned by the various departments 

of the Government to private and commercial stations has presented a 
perplexing question. It must be conceded that if there is to be effective 
regulation it must be of all transmitting stations. Nothing is to be 
ained if a part only of the stations of the country are subject to regu- 
ation and another part are free to operate when and where and at 
such wave lengths as they please. If there is to be order at all, then 
all stations must be fitted into a regulated and ordered system. The 
military and naval branches of the Government in particular have con- 
tended vigorously 4nd with much justification that their stations ought 
not to be subjected to civilian control. They have urged that con- 
siderations of national defense required that the military and naval 
stations of the Government must be located where military and naval 
requirements dictated and must at all times and in all respects be within 
their control. Private operators and commercial organizations engaged 
in this business have complained that the military and naval depart- 
ments of the Government have been arbitrary and ruthless in their 
disregard of civilian rights and that to free such Government stations 
from any control meant that there could be no effective regulation of 
this means of communication in the interest of the general public. 

Paragraph C of section 1 attempts to deal with these conflicting 
interests. It provides, in the first instance, that radio stations be- 
longing to and operated by the United States and used exclusively for 
official business are not subject to either paragraphs A or B of this 
section. It provides, however, that the wave lengths which such Gov- 
ernment stations use shall be allocated to them by the President. 
This provision is inserted because of the belief that the President is 
more likely to properly appraise the legitimate needs of military and 
naval stations than are the military and naval authorities themselves. 
It was felt that to the President could safely be given the power to say 
what wave lengths these governmental stations must have for their 
proper purposes. The conference was of the opinion that all wave 
lengths not necessary to these governmental stations should be reserved 
for general public use. , The section further provides that such Govern- 
ment stations must observe such regulations aimed to prevent undue 
interference with others as the Secretary of Commerce may prescribe, 
with the further provision that the President at any time may sus- 
pend such regulations. The conference believed that Government sta- 
tions used for other than strictly governmental business—that is, sta- 
tions broadcasting jazz and hes and other matter not official in 
character—should be subjected, in the interests of efficient communica- 
tion for all, to the same regulation and control as private stations, 


oa D of section 1 authorizes the President in time of war or 
of public peril or disaster to cause the closing of any radio station 
or to authorize the use and control of any such station by any de- 

Fiment of the Government. This provision is not new but is in ex- 

zg law. 

Paragraph B of section 2 is designed to make certain that licenses 
for stations shall not be issued to aliens or to alien interests. The 
existing law provides that a license shall be frend only to a citizen 
of the United States, but it does not guard against a license being 
issued to a citizen who may be the representative of a foreign govern- 
ment or of a foreign company or to a company of foreign ownership 
or control organized in the United States. 

This subparagraph also prohibits the transfer of a license by the 
holder thereof without the consent of the Secretary of Commerce. 

The concluding subparagraph of paragraph C is of general interest. 
There has been a Somewhat prevalent belief, and there was some evi- 
dence to justify the opinion offered to the conference that certain large 
manufacturers of radio apparatus, through the ownership of essential 
patents, and through contracts with selling agencies and by other 
means, were unduly restricting the manufacture and sale of desirable 
apparatus. In view of this situation the committee believed that it 
was proper and in harmony with the general theory of the bill with 
respect to the issuance of licenses to specifically authorize the Secre- 
tary to refuse a license to any person or corporation which in his 
judgment was monopolizing or seeking to monopolize radio communica- 
tion through the control of the manufacture or sale of radio apparatus. 
This subparagraph gives this power. 

Paragraph C of section 2 vests the issuing of licenses, subject to the 
limitations of the act, in the sound discretion of the Secretary and 
limits the life of a license. 

The existing law leaves it uncertain whether the issuing of a license 
upon application is mandatory or not. There was complete concurrence 
in the conference that the issuing of licenses should be discretionary. 
The existing law is silent as to the term of the licenses therein pro- 
vided for. The practice is for the Secretary to isshe licenses for one 
year, but there is nothing in the law to prevent him from issuing a 
license for 50 years or practically in perpetuity. 

It is proposed in this paragraph of the bill to limit the life of a 
license to 10 years, with a privilege of renewal. 

Paragraph D authorizes the Secretary to prescribe the form of 
applications for station licenses.- 

aragraph E authorizes the Secretary to 
licenses, but requires that all licenses shall contain, in addition ta 
other provisions approved by the Secretary, a statement of the condi- 
tion that the ownership or management of the licensed station shall 
not be transferred in violation of this act, and that there shall be no 
vested property right in the license or in the bands of wave length 
authorized to be used. This provision is deemed to be important. In 
the present state of the art there are a limited number of available 
wave lengths. It is-essential in the general ‘public interest that the use 
of a particular wave length under a license therefor shall not = 
into a property right in that wave length as against the general public 
It is intended by this provision to make certain that any person using 
a wave length may do so only during the life of his license, and only 
so long as the general public interest is served by the allocation of 
that wave length to him. 

Paragraph F provides for the revocation by the Secretary of licenses 
under certain conditions. The existing law does not give in ciear terms 
this power of revocation. It seems proper and altogether desirable that 
the Secretary should have ample powers in this respect. 

Section 3 relates to operators’ licenses. It provides for the issuance 
of such licenses to proper operators and for the suspension and revoca- 
tion of the licenses in oo circumstances. Existing law pro- 
vides that operators shall be licensed and also authorizes a suspension 
of the license, but the provisions in the present law do not seem 
adeauate. 

Section 4 of the pending bill is new. It provides in substance that 
the construction of a station for which a license is required shall not 
be begun until a permit for the building thereof is first obtained. The 
reason for this provision is in the fact that it would be extremely em- 
barrassing for the Secretary to refuse a license to a company which had 
gone ahead and made an investment running possibly to $5,000,000 
and which then made application for a station license. There might 
be many reasons why the license should not be issued, but the Secre- 
tary would be confronted with the assertion that the refusal to grant 
the license would entail the loss of the full investment. While the 
granting of a building does not obligate the Secretary to issue 
a station license, it is felt the requirement of a building permit for a 
station covered by this act will have a tendency to prevent ill-considered 
construction. 

Section 5 is a new proposal. It authorizes the establishment of an 
advisory committee to which the Secretary of Commerce may refer for 
examination and report various matters relating to the administration 
of radio laws, regulations, and treaties, and to the scientific problems 
involved in radio communication. The recommendations of this com- 
mittee are purely advisory. It is felt that such a committee will tend 
to bring harmony of view between the various departments of the 
Government interested in radio and between such governmental users 
of radio and the private interests of the country. ° 

Section 6 is also a new provision. In the interests of safety at sea 
it requires that radiotelephone stations, the signals of which can 
interfere with ship communication, shall keep a licensed operator 
listening in on the wave lengths designated for distress signals during 
ie entire time the transmitter of such telephone station is in opera- 

on. 

Section 7 amends various regulations embodied in the existing law. 
One amendment is of general public interest. 

Regulation 15 of section 4 of the existing law in effect gives to the 
amateur of the country a 200-meter wave length. It was insistently 
urged upon the conference by representatives of the amateurs that the 
status of the amateur given him by the act of 1912 should be re- 
affirmed and that the wave lengths allocated to him should be in- 
creased. The conference recommended that there should be allocated 
to the amateur a band of wave lengths between 150 meters and 275 
meters. This has been done, and it is believed that amateurs through- 
out the country will approve the provision. 

The other important provision is section 9, which provides a sched- 
ule of fees. These fees run from a nominal charge of 50 cents up to a 
substantial fee amounting to $300 for transoceanic station licenses. 

It is not felt that these fees will be objected to by anyone affected 
thereby, for all users of radio recognize the benefits to this method of 
communication which will come through proper examinations and in- 
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spect ercise he licensi er. It is 
ee. thet es win cover es of saminiotration of the 
law. 
Mr. KELLOGG. The bill was prepared by a committee of 
experts. called together at the request of the President by the 
Secretary of Commerce, men familiar with radio construction 
and service, some of them representatives of State universities 
who had been for a long time studying the subject. They drafted 
the bill. I can not state that it meets with my approval in 
every respect, neither am I familiar enough with the technical 
details to express,an opinion upon it. I move that the bill 
with the accompanying. memorandum be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 
The motion was agreed to, 


AMENDMENT TO HOUSE RIVER AND HARBOR BILE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD (for Mr. FrercuHer) submitted an amend- 
ment providing for improvement work on the Suwange River, 
from Branferd, Fla., to Channel No. 4, near Cedar Key., Fla., 
intended to be proposed by Mr. Fieroner to House bill 10766, 
the House river and harbor authorization bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 


HOUSE BILL AND CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 9409) to amend section 5209, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to penalty for embezzlement by a 
Federal reserve officer, agent, or employee, so as to include 
national bank examiners or assistants, was- read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The following concurrent resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Printing: 

H. Con. Res. 36. Concurrent resolution providing for printing 
as a House document 1,500 copies of the Journal of the Fifty- 
sixth National Encampment of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lie; and 

H. Con. Res. 59. Coneurrent resolution providing for printing 
3,000 additional copies of Senate Document No. 181, Sixty- 
seventh Congress, entitled “A letter of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian transmitting a report showing the names of all persons 
employed by the Alien Property Custodian.” 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR M’KELLAR. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 
the Recorp in 8-point type an address by Senator McKerzar. 

Mr. CURTIS. May I ask the Senator what the address was 
on? Was it a political address? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I consider it a matter of public interest. 
It covers his record in the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am not going to object, but I wish to say 
that I think it is very bad taste for a Senator to print in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the record he has made and mail it 
out to the people. If anyone wants to do it I do not object, but 
I do not think it is in good taste at all. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR M'KELLAR. 
To the Democrats of Tennessee: 


Deeply appreciative and profoundly grateful to you for having 
elected me to a first term in the United States Senate, I respect- 
fully ask for a renomination for a second term to that office. 

During the past five years I have been your representative 
in the Senate I have made service to the people of Tennessee 
my watchword. Have assiduously attended the sessions of 
the Senate. Have taken part in its debates, have been active 
before the committees and on the floor, have looked after all 
departmental matters intrusted to me by my constituents, have 
helped every Tennesseean having official business in Washington 
whenever applied to, and have at all times endeavored to the ut- 
most of my ability to perform the duties of the office in a way 
satisfactory to the people of Tennessee. 

My positions and votes in the Senate on all important ques- 
tions arising in that body during the last five years, which years 
nray be termed five of the most eventful ones in our country’s 
history, have been widely published to the people of Tennessee, 
and I feel I need call attention to only some of the more im- 
portant measures. 

GENERAL LEGISLATION FAVORED. 


I voted for and supported the resolution declaring war and 
every one of the measures passed by the Congress in furtherance 
of the war and stood by President Wilson and a Democratic 
administration in all leading policies throughout that great con- 
test, and, indeed, at all times during his two terus vf office. 

Voted for the vocational training and agricultural extension 
act. 
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Voted for and supported the amendment providing for the 
election of United States Senators by the people and its corol- 
lary, the Federal corrupt practices act, by which limitations 
were placed around the expenditure of money in congressional 
and senatorial campaigns, primary and regular, and by which 
other safeguards were thrown around the ballot 

Have favored all temperance legislation. 

Have favored all farmers’ legislation, notably the Federal 
farm loan act, the extension of the War Finance Corporation 
act, the farmers’ cooperative act, the Bureau of Markets act, 
of which I was one of the authors, and the Muscle Shoals fer- 
tilizer project, and others, numbering in all some 50 measures. 

Have supported legislation in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere in the Government service regulating the hours of 
work of working women. 

Supported the Federal. Trade Commission act. 

Voted for the Federal reserve bank system. 

Have favored and earnestly worked for legislation granting 
Federal aid in the building of roads in the various States. 

Have aided and worked for legislation granting Federal aid 
to schools in the various States, but without interference by 
the Federal Government with State and local control of such 
schools. 

Have favored the vocational training act, the rehabilitation 
act, and all legislation for the relief of maimed, crippled, and 
sick ex-service men and all legislation for the benefit of ex- 
service men generally, numbering in all some 25 or 30 measures. 

Voted for the 8-hour act. 

Voted for the parcel-post law. 

Voted for the extension of rural delivery. 

Have favored all reasonable and proper labor legislation. I 
refer for details to my record in this regard which has been 
widely published. 

Favored, during the war, the legislation authorizing the es- 
tablishment of the great power plants and water development 
at Muscle Shoals, with a view of manufacturing nitrates for 
war purposes in the event of war, and for cheaper fertilizer to 
the farmers in times of peace. 

Voted for and supported the amendment conferring the right 
of suffrage upon women of the United States. 

Voted for suffrage ten times while in both branches of Con- 
gress, and afterwards went to Nashville and urged the Tennes- 
see Legislature to ratify the amendment, and it did, thereby 
making the amendment effective. 

Supported all child-labor legislation and believe that never 
in the history of our country has there been greater freedom 
from the evil practices of child labor. 

Supported the United States ocean shipping act, and all 
measures for the building up of our ocean shipping. 

Voted for and supported the soldiers’ readjusted compensa- 
tion bill. 

Supported all river and harbor and levee improvements. 

Served on the Postal Commission and many salary readjust- 
ments and other reforms and improvements have been made in 
the Postal Service through the work of this commission. 

I voted against the recent Republican revenue act, against the 
so-called emergency tariff act, and against the Esch-Cummins 
Act. During all my term I have never dodged a vote nor 
evaded an issue, - 

SOME THINGS DONE IN TENNESSBE’S INTEREST. 

While I have at all times actively interested myself in the 
great national questions that have come up during my term of 
office I have tried not to lose sight of the particular material and 
business interests of the people of my State, as I believed it 
my duty to do. 

During the war I aided in securing the Park Field Air Serv- 
ice camp at Memphis, the great powder plant at Nashville, tem- 
porary additions to Fort Oglethorpe, near Chattanooga, known 
as Camp Greenleaf and Camp Forrest, a number of great war 
plants at Kingsport, and a wood alcohol plant in Wayne 
County. After the war was over aided in securing the reten- 
tion of nearly all of these plants in Tennessee, where the most 
of them are now going concerns. Aided in securing a branch 
Federal reserve bank at Memphis and another one in Nash- 
ville, both of which have been great successes and of the great- 
est value to the commercial and business interests of the State. 
Aided in originating and in securing the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, now being utilized by so many of the schools and 
colleges of Tennessee, and to the great benefit of our youth. 

Under educational bills, which I have aided in passing, being 
a member of the Committee on Education, Tennessee received 
last year and annually receives $271,445 more than hitherto, dis- 
tributed generally in as many as 49 counties; the University of 
Tennessee, however, having the largest apportionment. Inci- 
dentally aid was given to: Castle Heights School at Lebanon, 
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Branham & Hughes School at Spring Hill, the Military Institute 
at Columbia, Massey Military School at Pulaski, the Military 
Institute at Sewanee, the Military Academy at Sweetwater, 
Milligan College, and the Cookeville Polytechnic. 

Under road bills for which I earnestly worked and which 
I had an active part in writing and in passing, being the rank- 
ing member of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
at this time, before which committee such bills come, there have 
been expended in or allotted to Tennessee the sum of $7,875,840.22 
as Federal aid to roads throughout the State. 

Have actively aided in securing appropriations for river and 
harbor improvements on the Mississippi, Tennessee, and Cum- 
berland Rivers. 

Recently I aided in securing an agreement by the Federal 
Government to purchase the Methodist Hospital, at Memphis, 
for the ex-service men of that locality. 

While a Member of the House it will be recalled that I intro- 
duced the first amendment looking to the development of Muscle 
Shoals. 

Also secured the passage of a bill which resulted in the 
erection by certain railroad companies of a great free-traffic 
bridge across the Mississippi River, connecting us with Arkansas, 
and, as I believe, the only bridge crossing that river which costs 
the taxpayers nothing. These constitute the leading measures 
of interest that I have actively, together with other Representa- 
tives, aided in securing for Tennessee. 

My office during the war was a bureau for the soldiers and 
since the war has been a bureau for the ex-service men, and 
all claims of soldiers for compensation and otherwise coming 
to my office have been promptly and efficiently handled, as 
literally thousands of letters to me prove. 

FUTURE POLICIES. 

There are a number of important questions now before the 
Congress. As to these the Democrats of Tennessee are entitled 
to my views. I shall take them up in order. 

HENRY FORD SHOULD HAVE MUSCLE SHOALS. 

I am and have been, ever since the proposition was made last 
July, unequivocally in favor of the Government accepting the 
offer of Henry Ford to purchase the Muscle Shoals property. 
I have spoken for this contention a number of times in the 
Senate and elsewhere, and I shall leave no stone unturned to 
secure the passage of a resolution by the Congress accepting 
Mr. Ford’s offer. I believe it will be of the largest benefit to 
the farmers generally, and that it will be of greater material 
benefit to the people of my State than almost any other one 
thing that could happen. 

We have splendid phosphate beds in middle Tennessee. If 
Mr. Ford gets the plant, these phosphates will be used to make 
a complete and well-balanced fertilizer, to the great benefit of 
all those engaged in the phosphate industry in my State. With 
the cheaper power and light, new factories will arise in Mem- 
phis, Nashville, Chattanooga, Knoxville, and all near-by towns, 
and our State will become a great manufacturing State. The 
dam will make the Tennessee River navigable from Knoxville 
to its mouth, giving cheap freight rates for all products, espe- 
cially phosphates and other fertilizers. Our country will no 
longer be dependent upon far-off Chile for necessary nitrates, 
and the War Department will no longer, at great expense, have 
to keep immense amounts of these Chilean nitrates on storage 
as now. The value to Tennessee and to the country of Mr. 
Ford’s plans, if carried out, will be inestimable. Incidentally 
en ere be furnished to thousands of those at present unem- 

oyed. 

e THE FARMERS FAVORED. 

The condition in which the farmers of our State and of the 
country find themselves at this time is indeed deplorable. What- 
ever the causes may be the unhappy fact is that they are unable 
to sell their crops at prices paying them a profit on the cost of 
production. Indeed, they have frequently been obliged to sell 
below the cost of production. 

I believe the Government should aid them in bringing about 
more tolerable conditions. Additional banking facilities should 
be afforded so that the farmers, live-stock raisers, and those 
engaged in other kindred industries might be better able to 
obtain loans at low rates of interest. The Federal farm loan 
act and the recent extension of the War Finance Corporation 
act, both of which I strongly supported, have been of value in 
aiding the farmers, but not to the extent which present condi- 
tions make necessary, The acts creating these instrumentalities 
should be amendeée and liberalized or other instrumentalities 
should be created by which loans at low rates of interest can be 
made to the farmers to tide them over the present emergency. 

The cooperative marketing bill which has recently passed the 
Congress should preve of great aid to the farmers. The market- 
ing of crops is vitally important to the farmers, and we must 
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eet facilities which will guarantee to them the fruit of their 
abor. 

I favor, also, the establishment of agencies to finance the 
marketing of surplus food products abroad. There is no reason 
why our farmers should not find markets for their products 
abroad, except our lack of perspective and of enterprise in going 
out to get these markets, The doctrine of American isolation 
from world affairs may sound well on the hustings or in the 
Congress, but it is a hard doctrine on the farmers who have 
surplus crops which they can not sell. 

I also favor the Government taking steps to bring about a 
substantial reduction in freight rates, for the benefit of the 
farmers, the freight charges on many products being greater 
than the prices received by the farmers for such products. 

In building roads by aid of the Federal Government, farm- 
to-market roads as well as great through thoroughfares should 
be built. I was able to put such a provision in the recent road 
act. ® 

The movement of population from country to city should be 
checked in some way. It has become a great national question, 
and the Federal Government should, wherever it is constitu- 
tional and proper to do so, use its best efforts to make country 
life more attractive. We can best accomplish this by making 
farming profitable. The farmer is intelligent and industrious, 
and fully capable of handling his own business. All on earth 
he needs is a square deal. 


FAVOR COLLECTION OF INTEREST ON OUR FOREIGN DEBTS. 


The nations of Europe owe us in round numbers $11,000,000,- 
000. The Congress has recently passed an act directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury and four commissioners to secure 
interest-bearing bonds for this indebtedness. There has been 
for a long time a propaganda going on about the cancellation 
of this indebtedness. I am wholly opposed to its cancellation. I 
believe that bonds should be taken as soon as possible, and that 
either the interest, amounting to between four hundred millions 
and five hundred million dollars annually, should be covered 
into the Treasury and applied to the general or special expendi- 
tures of our Government, or that such bonds should be indorsed 
by our Government and exchanged for Liberty or other bonds 
of the United States now outstanding, so as to reduce our 
national indebtedness and thereby reduce taxes upon the people. 
If all the bonds are thus used, it would cut our national debt 
nearly in two. 

We should give our debtors as long a time as they desire in 
which to pay the indebtedness. We should not be hard on them. 
Nearly all of these nations are spending enormous sums for 
armies and navies, and there is no reason why such expendi- 
tures by them may not be lessened and why they may not use 
a portion of their army and navy money for the payment of 
the interest on these debts which were contracted for the pur- 
pose of saving their countries. It is a false sentiment in Amer- 
ica—a sentiment born of propaganda, in my judgment—that 
urges the cancellation of these debts. We have done enough 
for our European friends without getting any material return, 
and we should require them to observe good faith and fair deal- 
ing toward us in the payment of their just obligations, in the 
same way that we have been fair and just and generous to 
them. 

LEGISLATION FOR EX-SERVICE MEN, 

As to ex-service men, they received during the war $33 a 
month, $15 of which were deducted in most cases in allot- 
ments to dependent families and $6 in most cases for insur- 
ance, leaving the soldiers $12 net. But whether the amount 
was $12 or $33 all will agree this was exceedingly small pay, 
and the Government took their services and gave them no voiee 
in fixing their compensation. I voted to draft these boys and I 
feel like we ought to be exceedingly fair to them. They did a 
great work. They saved civilization. 

During and since the war the Government paid additional 
compensation to civilian employees amounting now to $1,080 
apiece, aggregating perhaps $100,000,000. After the war was 
over the Government readjusted the pay of the railroads which 
had been taken over by it during the war, paying them hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. It also readjusted the compensa- 
tion of war contractors. The War Department alone paid those 
war contractors the sum of $487,000,000. The soldiers, of course, 
could not make war wages or war profits during their service, 
and civilians left behind made the largest profits and largest 
wages in their history. ; 

Under these circumstances it must be manifest to all fair- 
minded persons that the soldiers have an equitable claim for a 
readjustment of their war compensation. 

Therefore, considering the question as a matter of fairness 
and justice, I have long believed and still believe that the ex- 
service men are entitled to a readjustment of their compensa- 





















































tion, and. that the practical and economical, way in which they 
may be paid such additional compensation is by giving to them 


so-greatly from overtaxation, 


their lives. 
FEDERAL TAXATION SHOULD BE REDUCED. 


Federal taxation, State taxation, and county taxation. 


expenditures of the Government, conserving its resources, col- 
lecting its obligations, and in these ways. reducing taxation. 
Our expenditures are entirely too great. They can be cut down 
and they should be cut down. The sums that we now spend 
annually are extravagant and wasteful to a degree. We should 
collect every dollar that is owing to us, just as other nations do, 
and we should stop the reckless expenditure of the people’s 
money. I pledge myself to work for a reduction of Federal 
taxation. : 
ADVOCATHS FEDERAL AID TO ROADS. 

Following the teachings of the great founder of our party— 
Thomas Jefferson—I have heartily favored the Federal Govern- 
ment participating in the building of roads in our country, and 
in the future I shall heartily support a continuance of this 
legislation. In his message to the Congress on the 8th of No- 
vember, 1808, Mr. Jefferson said: 

Or shall it (the Government revenue) not rather be appropriated to 
the improvement of roads, canals, rivers, education 
foundations of prosperity and union under powers which Congress may 
already possess, or such amendment of the Constitution as ma 
aS by the States. (Jefferson’s Messages, Nov. 8, 1808, 

p. . 

I believe that Mr. Jefferson was right when he urged that it 
was the best possible plan of building up our common country 
and of more firmly cementing and uniting the various States 
one to the other, Twice in messages to Congress while he was 
President, Mr. Jefferson urged that the Federal Government 
embark on road building, and this fundamental of democracy 
thus laid down by him I cordially approve and indorse. 

FBDERAL AID TO EDUCATION A JEFFERSONIAN POLICY. 

In advocating Federal aid to education, I am again following 
in the footsteps of Mr. Jefferson, He was virtually the origi- 
nator of the public-school system and the State-university sys- 
tem. As will be seen in the excerpt of his message quoted 
above as to roads, he believed that Congress should be given 
specific authority to establish schools. I do not go as far as 
Mr. Jefferson in this particular, but I do believe that the Fed- 
eral Government can and should aid the States in the education 
of their youth. 

Under no circumstances, however, should it control or attempt 
to control the State authorities or local authorities in the man- 
agemént and control of the schools, and I shall never support 
any law which gives the Government control of such schools, 
publie or private. Tennessee has, according to the recent 
census, 103,000 white illiterates. This is a blot upon the fair 
name of our State that should be removed. 

OCEAN SHIPPING AND FOREIGN TRADE, 

In the final analysis our prosperity depends upon our ability 
to sell our surplus products abroad. 

As a result of the war, the United States is possessed of a 
basic merchant marine in the form of ocean tonnage second 
only to that of Great Britain. It is an asset that any nation 
may well be proud to possess. To scrap it, to discard it, or 
to dispose of it to aliens is uneconomic and unpatriotic. Also, 
as a result of the war, the production capacity of our fields, 
mines, and factories is largely in excess of our domestic needs, 
and if labor is to be kept employed and production maintained 
it is necessary for us to find foreign markets for our surplus 
products. To do this successfully we must become ocean car- 
riers, as well as producers, and also buy the products we need 
from foreign countries to whom we would sell, and this ex- 
change of products should be largely handled in American 
bottoms, 

During the war a great fleet of ocean ships was built up. It 
is now, due to Republican mismanagement and inefficiency, 
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a portion of the bonds that are now due us from foreign na- 
tions. If a provision was placed in the adjusted compensation 
bill now ‘before the Congress providing that an amount not ex- 
ceeding $1,500,000,000 of these bonds should be transferred to 
the soldiers in lieu of the cash provisions of such bill, we could 
give the soldiers what is justly due them, and at the same time 
not place additional tax burdens upon the people now suffering 


Of course’I have supported all legislation for the wounded 
and sick ex-service men, and for the families of those who lost 


Our country is groaning under heavy burdens of taxation— 
Instead 
of finding new subjects of taxation and instead of placing addi- 
tional burdens on old subjects of taxation, as our Republican 
friends are constantly. suggesting, I believe that the Congress 
should rather.apply its energies and abilities to reducing the 


and other great 
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largely idie. The Republican Shipping Board is endeavoring 
to sell it, and apparently is not making any effort to put it to 
work or to keep it at work. I think this attitude is a crime 
against our country. 

The administration’s latest program for merchant-marine leg- 
islation is somewhat complicated and far-reaching, and has not 
yet been digested. I shall carefully study this proposed legis- 
lation in the light of our economic needs and the national good. 

Our foreign trade, which is so closely related to our ocean 
shipping, represents only about 12 per cent of our total com- 
merce, but it is this margin of profit or loss that measures our 
prosperity or depression, and my energies will be devoted ac- 
cordingly to its upbuilding. 

FREIGHT RAIBS MUST BE REDUCED. 


Railroad freight rates are too high. In many sections of the 
country and on many commodities rates are higher than the 
traffic will bear, thereby restricting the distribution of products, 
both agricultural and manufactured, to markets in near-by ter- 
ritory of consumption, with result that there is an undue ac- 
cumulation of production on farms and in factories. 

Adequate and efficient transportation is essential to commerce 
and prosperity, but the cost of its production should be lowered 
by efficiency in operation and administration, and freight rates - 
should be lowered correspondingly, in order that the products 
of farms, factories, and mines may move more freely to a larger 
territory of consumption. 

In the interest of the railroads, in the interest of the farmers, 
in the interest of the shippers, in the interest of the general 
public, I favor an early reduction of freight rates. 

MILEAGE BOOKS SHOULD BE RESTORED, 

The sale of mileage books interchangeable on all first-class 
roads at rates less than the regular fare should be restored, 
thereby accommodating and stimulating the use by commerec'‘al 
travelers of this pre-war form of transportation. The surcharge 
on Pullman cars is also a hardship that is restricting travel, 
and this charge should be modified or discontinued as early as 
practicable. Owing to the high rates, a great number of trav- 
eling men have been forced from the road. Now, every 
traveling man in the land is a traveling man not only for his own 
house but for the railroads, and nothing would do more to bring 
about a revival in all business, including the railroad business, 
than for the railroads to furnish mileage books to traveling men 
at reduced rates. 

NEWBERRY SHOULD BE UNSEATED. 

I believe in honesty in elections. As I stated before, I voted 
for the corrupt practices act. I regretted that our Supreme 
Court in the Newberry case saw §t to declare, by a majority 
of five to four, that so much of that act as applied to primary 
elections was unconstitutional. Mr. Newserry was adjudged 
by the courts and a jury of his peers to have been in fact guilty 
as charged. The Senate itself found that he was in fact guilty 
as charged. I voted to expel him, believing that his primary 
election was corruptly purchased and that, whether the office 
cost $200,000, as he claimed, or $800,000, as others claimed, or 
any intermediate sum, that such sum was too great a price to be 
spent for a Senatorship. If I am reelected and the case comes 
up by a motion to reconsider, I shall certainly vote to have the 
ease reconsidered and Mr. Newserry expelled. Senatorships 
should not be directly or indirectly purchased. 

OPPOSES THE DYER ANTILYNCHING BILL. 

I shall oppose the Dyer antilynching bill as vigorously as I 
know how. It is an unconstitutional and vicious invasion of the 
rights of the States. I am opposed to lynching and favor the 
strict enforcement of the law in every case, but law enforcement 
in all such cases must be had by the States, 

CONCLUSION, 

In conclusion, I have at all times stood for what I conscien- 
tiously believed was right, have always stood for the funda- 
mental principles of democracy as I understood them, and, 
as I have been taught to believe them, have always stood upon 
my party’s platform, have loved and worked for my State and 
its people, and have given all my time, all my energies, and 
all my abilities to a strict performance of the duties imposed 
upon me. 

If I have been faithless to my party or to the best interests 
of my State, if I have been inefficient in my service, if I have 
lacked in character and ability in the performance of the duties 
that have been imposed upon ‘me, then I say it is the duty of 
the Democrats of Tennessee to vote against me and send a 
representative to Washington who can perform in a satisfactory 
and faithful way the duties of the great office I now hold. 

On the other hand, if my fellow Democrats have found my 
service in the Senate to be efficient, if they approve my official 
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Nineteenth. For law giving applicants for civil-service posi- 
tions a preference in examinations, 

Twentieth. For law establishing vocational training schools 
for ex-soldiers. . 

Twenty-first. For laws creating all necessary hospitals for 
soldiers. 

Twenty-second. For law increasing pay for disabled, sick, and 
wounded soldiers. 

Twenty-third. For law providing 
wounded and maimed soldiers, 

Twenty-fourth. For appropriation for medical treatment of 
war-risk insurance patients. 

Twenty-fifth. For medical aid, etc. for discharged and dis- 
abled soldiers. 

Twenty-sixth. For preference in clerical employment of wives 
of injured soldiers. 

Twenty-seventh. For preferred right for two years of dis- 
charged soldiers in the late war to make homestead entries on 
open public lands. 

Twenty-eighth. For law providing that soldiers might go to 
school in France after the war was over in certain cases. 

Twenty-ninth. I voted for the adjusted compensation bill 
when it was before the Senate. 

Thirtieth. I have served on the Committee on Military Affairs 
during my entire terms in Congress, now about 11 years, I was 
in the service of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs dur- 
ing the war and have had much to do with the shaping ané@ 
passing of all legislation for the benefit of soldiers. My office 
is and has been a bureau for Tennessee soldiers from the be- 
ginning of the war until now, where their claims are looked 
after and their wants attended to. 


for rehabilitation of 


APPENDIX No. III. 
SENATOR M’KELLAR’S RECORD ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Women are permitted to vote in Tennessee and elsewhere 
solely and alone by reason of the passage of the suffrage amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the Congress of the United States. 
It is true there was a State law passed in Tennessee several 
years ago granting women the right to vote for municipal 
officers and for President of the United States, but they had no 
right under that law to vote for Senators and Congressmen. 
The point I wish to emphasize is that the women of Tennessee 
could not vote for United States Senator, but for the amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, for which I voted and 
which I advocated. 

I have advocated equal suffrage for more than 20 years, 

I first voted for this amendment while a Member of the 
House on January 12, 1915. 

After coming to the Senate, on May 6, 1918, I voted again for 
the amendment. 

On October 1, 1918, I voted indirectly four times for the 
amendment. 

On February 10, 1919, I again voted for the amendment. 

On May 26, 1919, I again voted for the amendment. 

On June 3, 1919, I again voted for the amendment. 

On June 4, 1919, I again voted for the amendment, when it 
finally passed. 

I was a member of the subcommittee of seven which drafted 
the Democratic platform at San Francisco in June, 1920, and 
voted for the resolution urging the adoption of the suffrage 
amendment by the States, and specifically urging that Ten- 
nessee adopt it. Thirty-five States had then ratified the amend- 
ment, and shortly afterwards the Governor of Tennessee called 
a meeting of the legislature for the purpose of having Tennessee 
become the thirty-sixth State. I was urged by President Wilson, 
Governor Cox, the Democratic nominee for the Presidency, and 
many others to go to Nashville and aid in urging the Tennessee 
Legislature to ratify the amendment. I spent about three 
weeks of my vacation there in thus urging the legislature to 
ratify. It was ratified by Tennessee, and Tennessee’s ratifica- 
tion has been upheld by both the Supreme Court of Tennessee 
and the United States Supreme Court. 

In the meantime, in addition, at invitations of the Legis- 
latures of Delaware and Maryland and of the supporters of 
suffrage, made addresses before both of those bodies in 1920 
favoring suffrage, using my vacations for this purpose. 

I simply ask the women of Tennessee to remember that it is 
this constitutional amendment and no other law under which 
they are permitted to vote for a United States Senator. 

WHITE HOUSE POLICE FORCE, 


Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent to report from the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds favorably, with 
* amendments, the bill (S. 3659) to create the White House police 

force, and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 760) 
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thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consider- 
ation of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not like to object, but I think the bill 
ought to go to the calendar in order that we may see just what 
it is. I understand that it establishes a separate foree—— 

Mr. PHIPPS. If the Senator will permit me, I should like 
to have the report read. It is very short. 

Mr. CURTIS, I would prefer to study it myself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the bill 
will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. WARREN subsequently said: Mr. President, the bill 
which I reported a few moments ago went over on objection. 
The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], who made the objec- 
tion, is willing to withdraw it, and I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. I withdraw my objection to the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let the bill be read. 


‘ ane VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pill 
y title. 


The REapInG CLERK. A bill (S. 3659) to create the White 
House police force, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 


Mr. WARREN. I ask that the committee report on the bill 
may be read. 


The reading clerk read the report (No. 760) submitted this 
day by Mr. Warren, as follows: 


The Committee on Public Bulidings and Grounds, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 3659) to create the White House police force, and 
for other purposes, having considered the measure, reports it to the 
Senate favorably, with recommendation that it be passed with the fol- 
— ee g 4 

age 2, line 22, after the word “force,” insert the words “and he 
shall be furnished with uniforms and other necessary equipment simi- 
ve to the uniforms and equipment furnished the United States park 
police. 

Page 5, line 10, after the word “and,” insert the words “for the 
purchase of uniforms and other.” 

The purpose of this bill is to provide an efficient police force to. 
guard the Executive Mansion and grounds, such force to be under the 
control of the President and under the direct supervisfon of an officer 
designated by him. The force is to be recruited from members of the 
Metropolitan police and the United States park police, and is to have 
the same consideration as to pay, retirement, and relief funds as those 
eniozed by members of the Metropolitan and United States park police 
orces. 

The committee recommends the adoption of the amendments provid- 
ing for the furnishing of uniforms and other necessary equipment and 
providing pay for the cost of same. 

The Executive Mansion and grounds have heretofore been policed by 
a force of 54 Metropolitan policemen, afi the effect of this bill will be 
to reduce that number to 36 policemen, thus effecting a reduction of 
approximately 40 per cent in cost. 

The VICE PRBSIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendments to the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds was, on page 2, section 3, line 22, after the words 
“Metropolitan police force,” to insert “and he shall be fur- 
nished with uniforms and other necessary equipment similar 
to the uniforms and equipment furnished United States park 
police”; so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 3 (a) That no person shall be appointed a member of the 
White House police force at a grade lower than the grade held by 
him as a member of the Metropolitan police force or of the United 
States park police force at the time of his appointment. 

(b) A member of the White House police force shall receive a salary 
at the rate provided for the Se grade in the Metropolitan 
police force, and he shall be furnished with uniforms and other nec- 
essary equipment similar to the uniforms and equipment furnished 
United States park police, and he shall be entitled to the same leave 
allowances as a member of the United States park police force. 

(c) The President may transfer a member of the White House 
police force to the organization of which he was a member at the 
time of his appointment to such force. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, section 7, line 10, after 
the word “equipment” to insert “for the purchase of uni- 
forms and other”; so as to make the section read: 

That the amounts necessary for the payment of salaries and for 
the purchase of uniforms and other equipment of the White House 

lice foree shall be disbursed by the officer in charge of public build- 
ngs and grounds, and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading 
and read the third time. ‘ 

Mr. WILLIS. Before the bill is finally acted upon I should 
like to have some Senator explain it. What does it propose? 


Is there objection to its present 








Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, primarily the purpose of the 


bill, as stated in the report which has been read, is to reduce 
the number of the police force which has been guarding the 
Executive Mansion and grounds since the beginning of the war. 
The proposed change is in accordance with the desire of the 
Chief Wxeeutive, and after due consideration on the part of 
those with whom he has conferred, presumably his Cabinet 
officers and others. The bill is designed to establish a force 
of policemen who will be under the direct control of the Presi- 
dent of the United States instead of under the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. The present reduction of the force 
will be from 54 to 33 employees, but later it is expected that the 
force will be still further reduced. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire to ask the Senator from Colo- 
rado a question. As I understand, the policemen who are now 
assigned to @uty in connection with the White House and 
vicinity are members of the District of Columbia police force? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; they are members of the Metropolitan 
police force. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And now it is proposed that they shall 
be segregated and taken away from the jurisdiction of the 
commissioners and put under the direct control of the Chief 
Executive? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is true. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator if the number of 
District policemen are in the meantime being increased? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I will say to the Senator from New York that 
in the expectation of having a separate force provided for the 
White House the increase in the number of Metropolitan potice 
asked for by the commissioners, and generally recommended, 
was not granted in full. The pending District of Columbia 
appropriation bill carries an increase of 25 policemen, although 
75 had been recommended and approved by the Budget. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is the point I wanted to bring out. 
Then this bill will not result in a net increase in the number of 
policemen in Washington? 

Mr. PHTPPS. Oh, no; ft will not. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colo- 
rado explain to me why it is necessary or proper to have one 
class of policemen with one kind of uniform and one kind of 
badge, and another class of policemen wearing a different uni- 
form and a different kind of badge? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The uniform will be practically the same as 
that of the park policemen. We have Capitol policemen, who 
are not under the control of the District Commissioners and who 
wear on their uniforms the insignia, “U.S. Capitol police.” It 
is simply to distinguish them and to indieate under whose con- 
trol they are operating, as I understand. It takes close inspec- 
tion to see the difference between the uniforms of the United 
States Capitol police and the regular Metropolitan police. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the difference in uniform merely con- 
sists of the letters that are to be worn upon the collars, that 
is one thing; but, as I understand, it is proposed to appropriate 
for an entirely different kind of uniform. I do not know 
whether it is amywhere nearer the same, and I do not know 
what is meant by an appropriation for uniforms, when, so far 
as anything that has been explained is concerned, the same 
kind of uniform which the policemen are now wearing may be 
used with a mere change of letters. 

Mr. PHIPPS, ~That may be true; but at the same time the 
uniforms for the Metropolitan police are furnished by the Dis- 
trict. 

Mr. WARREN. This bill states that the uniform shall be 
the same as those of the park policemen, 

Mr. PHIPPS. ‘Lhe bill has had very careful consideration 
during the past year by those who are interested in it. I 
believe the bill to be a good one, and it has received the ap- 
proval of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill was passed. 

THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment on page 84, line 11. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask to return now to the 
amendment on page 72, line 21; paragraph 354. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senate will 
return to paragraph 354. . 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr: President, on behalf of the committee, I 
move, in line 21, to strike out the numerals “50,” between the 
words “dozen” and “cents,” and insert the numerals “ 40.” 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Reavrne Civerk, On page 72, line 21, in the committee 
amendment it is proposed to strike out “50” and ingert “ 40.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr, President, this is a rather 
unusual procedure. No explanation is being offered at all for 
the duties imposed by the committee. The inereases are stu- 
pendous, and we are asked to vote without any information what- 
ever. I can not conceive that Senators have any idea of just 
what these amendments propose. They are enormous increases, 
I think I shall first direct attention to the increases which are 
proposed in the first item of pocketknives. 

The present duty on the cheaper knives is 85 per cent and 
ranges up to 55 per cent. Under the Payne-Aldrich law the duty 
averaged 76 per cent, and under the proposal of the committee 
on knives costing less than $3 per dozen the average duty is 186 
per cent, and on all pocketknives of the different values stated 
in the paragraph the average duty is 165 per cent. I eall atten- 
tion to the fact that the duties imposed embrace, not only ad 
valorem rates but also specific rates as well, and on knives that 
are valued at not more than 40 cents per dozen the duty is 2 
cents each and 50 per cent ad valorem. On that class of knives 
there is absolutely no competition with any domestic manufac- 
turer, for such knives are not made in this country. That isa 
cheap grade of knife costing less than 40 cents a dozen. They, 
are knives that retail at 5 cents apiece, and to impose any such 
duty as is suggested will exelude such knives from the American 
market, 

Senators may wonder what sort of a knife it is that can be 
retailed at 5 cents apiece under existing law in this country. 
I have a couple of samples of them here [exhibiting], and to im- 
pose this sort of a duty of 2 cents each, or 24 cents a dozen, and 
then add 50 per cent ad valorem duty to that, simply means that 
the American boy can no longer buy a knife of that kind for 
5 cents. To Senators who are accustomed to dealing in millions 
and who have recently become accustomed to dealing in billions 
of dollars, perhaps this does not amount to anything. We are 
willing to overlook the boy who-counts his pennies, and we are 
either going to take his pennies from him or deprive him of 
getting a pocketknife. 

For the purposes of the boy of tender years, one of these 
knives is just as good as a better knife. It answers all the 
purposes, and there is not a boy of G or 7 years or even older 
who would not be pleased to bave a knife of this kind rather 
than none at all. 

That is what this amounts to. You haye heard the slang ex- 
pression about things being as easy as “taking candy from a 
child.” I never before thought that the great United States 
Government, through the action of its Congress, through legis- 
lation, would undertake to deprive a child of candy, to take 
eandy from a child to impose the extra pennies as a tax upon 
these knives and deprive the child of his few sticks of candy. 
That is what this bill will do. It will make these knives sell 
probably for a dime instead of 5 cents. It will take more 
pennies to buy one of these knives, and that is what we at- 
tempt to do in the name, I suppose, of protecting American 
industry ! 

As has just been suggested, the boy who uses such knives as 
this is net yet a voter, Some Senators present, I hope, will live 
until the present users of these knives become voters. They 
may remember, if they are properly advised as to the facts, how 
you deprived them when they were boys of getting a knife. 
There are a lot of boys in this great country of ours who strug- 
gle to get pennies. ‘hey sell newspapers on the streets trying 
to make a fraction of a penny profit on a paper. You find them 
engaged in doing other chores to get a few pennies, and you find 
even boys of maturer age doing various chores to get a few 
pennies, a few nickels, a few dimes. 

Here is a product that is not manufactured at all in the 
Dnited States, and the only result of this legislation will be te 
deprive the American boys of these cheap knives and have them 
keep on saving and saving their pennies until they can get 
together money enough to buy a knife which is produced in 
this country at a higher price. Of course, it will be a better 
knife, but this knife will answer the purpose of the boy just 
as well as the more expensive one. 

Mr. President, I want to have a separate vote on these boys’ 
knives, and I may say something regarding the price. 

These knives are sold to-day at a higher price than they 
were prior to the wir. A good deal has been said here about 
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the low prices ef these foreign commodities; but in the case of 
these particular knives that I have shown you, this one knife 
im 1914 sold at 42 pfennigs a dozen, or 113 cents in United 
States money. That was when the mark was yalued at 238 
cents. By the way, the price list upon these knives which I 
have here is dated May 17, 1922; and those same knives now 
are quoted at 45 marks per dozen, or 16 cents, and you pro- 
pese to add a duty of 31 cents on these knives that cost 16¢ 
eents, or at the rate of 190 per cent. 

Here is another knife that cost in 1914 53 pfennigs, or 13 
eents.a dozen. The late price on that knife is 50 marks per 
dozen, or 18 cents per dozen. You are preposing to put upon 
that knife a duty of 34.8 cents a dozen, or 190 per cent, and 
no such knives are made in the United States. 

Mr. President, on page 72, line 12, I meve to strike out “2 
cents each and,” so that the duty upen these knives will be 60 
per cent. I move to strike out the specific duty. 

Having made these few rather caustic remarks, I presume 
now that we will be able to get some information on this sub- 
ject from the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I have a suspicion, and I 
think it is well founded, that Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber who have studied this schedule have had more 
information en it than they like, and that.is one reason why 
the distinguished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jonzs] con- 
fined his objections to this paragraph to a 5-cent knife or a 
2-cent knife. I do not know whether he had one in his pos- 
session or not. I will try to get one. I think if he had a sample 
of that knife he would vote for an embargo against any impor- 
tations of ‘that particular article. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have a sample. 

Mr. McLBAN. Because, if a boy has any knife at all, he 
wants one that will cut cheese, and I will assure the Senator 
that that knife will not do it. 

Mr. President, before I call attention to the rates fixed by the 
committee, I want to give the Senate an idea of the condition 
of this industry. 

There are 27 cutlery factories—that is, factories making 
pocketknives—in the United States. They are located in Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, and 
Massachusetts. During the year 1921 they operated on a basis 
of one-third of production capacity. Of the 27 factories above 
enumerated, all but two have been engaged in the manufacture 
of pocketknives for many years, and the competition has been 
and is exceedingly keen in this industry. The 25 factories have 
a total investment of something over $7,000,000, and in 1921 
they aggregated an operating loss for the year of $664,000. 
Sales dropped from $11,000,000 in 1920 to $3,800,000 in 1921. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask what the source 
of that information is? 

Mr. McLEAN. This is given to me by the gentleman who 
represents these concerns, 

I will say to the Senator from Ohio that the figures of the 
imports of these articles show that this industry is being buried 
alive. Let us take the recent importations. The importations 
of pocketknives during the month of March, 1922, were 100,256 
dozen, an increase of imports over March, 1921, of 56,000 dozen. 
For the nine months ending March 31, 1922, the importations 
of pocketknives were 644,000 dozen, an increase over the cor- 
responding period of the year before of 326,937 dozen, or 103 
per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. Can the Senator give the value of those 
knives? 

Mr. McLEAN, I will give the value, I call the attention of 
the Senator from New Mexico to this, that, figured at the March 
rate of importations, the annual imports would total 1,203,000 
dozen, or more than twice the total sales of American pocket- 
knives during the year 1921. When we come to the more re- 
cent importations, we find that in April of this year there were 
imported 123,000 dozen, an increase ef 25 per cent over the 
March imports. 

I do not imtend to eccupy the time of the Senate a great 
while in explaining the necessity for these rates. They are not 
what the manufacturers asked for by any manner of means. 
Some of these concerns are lecated in Connecticut, and I was 
interested in getting them a reasonable protection. I told the 
committee that I wanted the experts who were familiar with 
this line of goods to get the prices, foreign and domestic, and 
equalize as nearly as they could the difference in the produc- 
tion costs. So far as I was concerned, that was all I asked 
for, and I want the Senate to understand that that is all I 
want as to any article contained in this tariff bill. 

This r industry, as I have said, is being destroyed, 
and unless something is done, and done right away, the manuv- 
facturers of these articles will be driven out of business, be- 
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cause it is evident that this industry in Germany is united. 
They have determined to make an onslaught on the penknives, 
the razors, and the scissers that we make in this country. 

Mr, POMERENE. I want to ask the Senator whether he is 
able to give the amount of the imports for the several foreign 
countries, as, for imstance, Great Britain, Germany, France, and 
so. on; or are they lumped? 

Mr. McLEAN, Most of them come from Germany. Of 
course, as the Senator knows, there are special knives which 
come from England, but the importations are few. 

if the Senator from New Mexico has studied the Reynolds 
report—if it is reliable, and the arithmetic of the experts is 
coerrect—he knows that these rates are more than justified. 
Take, for instance, the first article in the Reynolds report. The 
foreign valuation is $448 a dozen. ‘The American selling price 
of the comparable article is $12 a dozen, and so on down the 
list. I do not want to take the time of the Senate to read this 
list. The experts have gotten some more recent figures, bring- 
ing the averages down to date, and I will read some of those 
into the record. , 

Take table No. 1, which was prepared by the experts, and on 
that item No. 665. 

Mr. POMERENE. Are these tables from the report of the 
Tariff Commission? 

Mr. McLEAN. No; the figures were gathered for me by the 


experts. 

Mr. pee. The experts connected with the com- 
mittee 

Mr. McLEAN. Certainly; the same experts who assisted 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpERwoop] in drafting the 
rates in the Underwood-Simmons bill, so far as I know. I 
think they are conscientious men. 

Mr. POMERENDE. I am not criticizing them. I am simply 
asking for the information, so that we may know what weight 
to attach to them. : 

Mr. MoLEAN. In the matter of item No. 665, the domestic 
landed price was $1.12 a dozen. The selling price of the com- 
parable demestic article was $4.67 a dezen, so the difference 
would be 317 per cent. 

Ttem No. 6066 is the pair of knives I have in my hand. 
The landed cost, without duty, according to the Reynolds re- 
port—which is the report, as the Senater knows, upon which 
we based our rates tentatively—was $5.75 a dozen. The landed 
price of that knife in April was $2.55 a dozen. Three hundred 
and fifty per cent would not cover the difference. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator referred to a higher figure of 
landed cost. When was the Reynolds seport made? The Sen- 
ator read two different landed costs. 

Mr. McLEAN. The first was August. 

Mr. CALDER. August, 1921? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. The price of the domestic article com- 
parable to this knife to which I have just called the attention 
of the Senate is $13.a dozen. : ‘ 

Here is another knife, No. 307. The landed cost, as reported 
in August, was $5.52 a dozen. The landed price of this knife 
in April was $2.02 a dezen. The price of the. comparable do- 
mestic knife was $13.50 a dozen. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Were those importations from Germany? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; most of these importations are from 
Germany, and I do not know but what they all are. I would 
like to have the Senator from New Mexico look at the knives 
I have here. on my desk, and if he will, I think he will realize 
that the comment which I made when i took the floor, that the 
only knife of which there is not a comparable article produced 
in this country and about which any complaint can be made, 
is the knife that is imported into this country at 25 cents or 
less per dozen. 

I think it must be clear to the Senator that that cheap trash 
which comes into this country in the first place ought not to be 
permitted to come at all, but if it does it should bear the same 
comparative rate of duty that the other classes bear, and that 
is all we have asked for. 

I could complete this list, Mr. President, and call atiention 
to knife after knife. Here is No. 5611, the landed cost of 
which is $10.20 a dozen. The American selling price of the 
comparable article is $24.50. The landed price of the next one 
is $7.51 a dezen. The comparable domestic price is $17.05 a 
dozen. . 

I will say to the Senator that the profit allowed, beth on the 
foreign knife and on the domestic knife, in estimating these 
rates, was 20 per cent. It has been brought to my attention, 
and I do not believe it can be disputed, that some of the large 
importing houses, like Henkel’s, who have a large factory in 
Germany and a large store in this country, import these knives 
at not more than 5 per cent, just enough to cover the carrying 
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charges, and that as a result of this competition they have 
driven the American producer entirely out of the market. 
The domestic producers’ storehouses contain large quantities of 
goods which they can not sell, and they will have to go out 
of business entirely unless they can get adequate protection. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I would like to 
argue this paragraph a part at a time. The Senator from Con- 
necticut, in reply to what I had to say about this particular 
grade of knife, merely made the statement that such cheap 
knives ought not to be permitted to come into this country at 
all. That was his only reply, just as I assumed it would be. 


He wants to deprive the American boy of this cheap knife. 

He may think that boys ought to have a more expensive 
knife, but I want to say that 73 per cent of all the pocket- 
knives imported into the United States have been valued a 


50 cents per dozen or less. Somebody in the United States 
differs from the distinguished Senator from Connecticut. He 
has read of the hundreds of thousands of dollars of importa- 
tions, but 73 per cent in quantity of all the knives that had 
been brought into the country prior to the war were knives 
such as I have exhibited at 50 cents a dozen or less. 

Mr. McCORMICK, Mr. President, did the Senator say prior 
to the war? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Is the condition different to-day? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think not, but we assume 
prior-to-the-war conditions as somewhat normal, and regarding 
that period the Tariff Commission made its report. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I suppose the Senator will admit there is 
a difference in the rate of exchange as between to-day 
prior to the war? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator, of course, is quite 
right about that, and I expect to refer to that a little later. 
However, I think we might as well understand now as well 
as later the competition that exists in the cutlery business of 
the country. The people of the United States do not make 
any cheap knives—I mean very cheap knives. Therefore 
there is no competition. The Tariff Commission says so: - 

Under the act of 1909 73 per cent of the knives imported were 
valued at under 50 cents per dozen. 
knives, retailing at 5 or 10 cents apiece. 

As to those knives, as I said, there is no competition. Now, 
it is just a question whether or not we are going to deprive the 
American boy of that kind of a knife, those knives which retail 
at 5 and 10 cents apiece. The Senator from Connecticut will 
tell us that none of them are manufactured in his State or in 
the United States. He has already told us that the only thing 
to do is to exclude them from the United States. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
Connecticut? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I gladly yield. 

Mr. McLHAN. The 2-cent knife would cost about 5 cents 
without the duty. I imagine they would charge about that. 
With the duty they can sell that knife for 7 cents. So the 
American boy can buy a 7-cent knife now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Now the Senator is changing 
his ground. I think the position of the Senator as previously 
stated is much stronger than his present position. He now says 
that he is willing for the American boy to have a knife, but he 
wants to make him pay more for it. That really is taking 
candy from a child. It is making him pay more for it—for what 
purpose? Not to build up an infant industry or any other 
industry, because he knows that knife will not be made in this 
country if he puts an extra tax of 2 cents apiece on it. 

Mr. McLEAN. He can get a good American knife for 10 or 
12 cents, something that he can whittle with. He can not 
whittle with this knife. He can get a good American knife for 
about 12 cents with which he can whittle. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not know whether the | 
Senator has examined these knives or not. If he has, I think 
that he will conclude there are thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of boys in this country of ours who would rather | 
have one of these knives than none at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President } 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from | 
Wisconsin. : 

Mr, LENROOT. How much did the Democrats tax the boys | 
for the knives which the Senator now exhibits? | 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. My recollection is it was 365 | 
per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Was it not more than that? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; 35 per cent. 


Yes; prior to the war. 


and 


These are extremely cheap 
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Mr. LENROOT. Why did the Democratic Party tax this poor 
boy 35 per cent who can only ufford a 5-cent knife? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It was done, of course, for the 
purpose of raising a little revenue. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it the idea of the Democratic Party that 
they would take the pennies of a boy who could not afford 
more than a 5-cent knife? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. We did not take many of them. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, but the Senator said 73 per cent of the 
imports were knives of that character. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Seventy-three per cent of the 
imports were knives of a value of 50 cents a dozen or less. 

Mr. MCLEAN. That was before the war. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin if he wants to take from the boy 2 
cents on each one of these knives and 60 per cent ad valorem, 
when the present duty is 35 per cent? Does he want to increase 
the duty that much? 

Mr, LENROOT. Well, if it was a crime, the Democrats ap- 
proved of it. It is a matter of degree, that is all. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut said that his purpose in put- 
ting the duty on here is to exclude the knives altogether and 
force the boy to buy the American knife at a higher price. 

Mr. McLEAN. Certainly, I want the boy to have something 
he can cut with. I have two of those knives here now. I do 
not know whether they are similar to the pair the Senator has 
or not. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very likely they are. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think perhaps I had better take back what 
I said about these knives, because a boy could not cut jis finger 
with them, and that certainly would be an advantage. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not suppose 
the Senator from Connecticut when he was a boy ever thought 
of the value of a penny. I do not suppose it was necessary for 
him to think about it. But I remember as a boy cutting a cord 
of wood of 4-foot length, cutting each stick in two, in order to 
get a dime. I remember cutting a whole cord of wood in order 
to get a dime! 

Mr. McLEAN, And when he got the dime, why invite him to 
throw it away? ‘That is the point. He is nothing but a boy. 
He does not know any better than to buy this stuff. He takes 
it home and, as I said before, the one thing that he can not do 
with it is to cut. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Connecticut may convince some people, but I do not believe 
he is going to convince many that these knives are not worth 
all they sell for. That they are useful and answer a very 
good purpose is beyond question. The Senator is proposing 
a tax of 2 cents apiece on knives which were imported prior 
to the war at 114 cents a dozen and now at a little over 16 
cents a dozen. He would impose a duty of 2 cents each and 
60 per cent ad valorem, making a duty of 190 per cent, which 
would result in taking these knives off the market. That is 
just what would happen. It would take them out of the 5 and 
10 cent stores of the country. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator has, because I have seen it, one 
of the knives to which the Senator from Connecticut refers. 
I want to ask the Senator whether he has tried to sharpen a 
lead pencil with that knife? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; I have not; and I do not 
suppose it is ever intended for that purpose. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think that a boy should 
be induced to buy a 5-cent knife which will not even sharpen 
a lead pencil? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is no question that he 
could sharpen a lead pencil with it if he wanted to do so. 
Mr. LENROOT. I suggest that the Senator try it. 

been trying it, and can not do it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is not an adept at 
sharpening lead pencils. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator from New Mexico does not even 
want the boy to have a lead pencil, because I think he voted 
for a tariff on graphite, so that if he had his way the boy could 
not have any lead pencil to sharpen, and the knife would not 
do him any good. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If we take off this 2-cent duty 
he could have a knife and two pencils for his 7 cents instead of 
only the knife. The Senator perhaps never had occasion when 
he was a boy to think of the value of something of this sort. 
A great many Senators will remember the old Barlow knife. 
As just remarked by a Senator sitting near me, no matter what 


I have 
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kind of a knife the boy has, he is delighted with it, and there 
is no mistaking the fact. All the Senater has te do is: to 
return in his memory to his: own boyhood days: Any kind of a 
knife was the wish of the boy: Yet the Senator wants to. take 
these knives out ef the 5 and 10 cent stores ef the country 
m order to force the bey to spend a quarter or more for a 
knife which he can lose just as readily as: one of these knives, 

Mr. McLEAN. He would not lose the knife the Senator is 
talking about. He would throw it away as soon as he got 
home, if not before. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator says he would 
throw it away. Have the beys been throwing them away? 

Mr. McLEAN. I have not any doubt of it. 

Mr: JONES of New Mexico. Seventy-three per cent of the 
knives imported are of this quality, and yet the Senator says 
they are thrown away. That is his guess: Of course he would 
throw: it away. Doubtless: he was mere fortunate in his boy- 
hood days than hundreds of thousands of other hoys, but the 
boys: whom I have knewn do not throw their knives away. I 
never knew a boy yet to throw any kind of a knife away. 

Mr. McLBAN. Ne; he would probably swap it “ sight unseen ” 
te some ather boy and they would both be decidedly. cheated. in 
the exchange. 

Mr. JONES.of New Mexico. That is what is going to be done. 
You are going to take that knife off the market and deprive the 
beys ef the opportunity te get a 5 or 10 cent knife. 

Mr; McLEAN. The Senator insists upon: misrepresenting the 
exact facets regarding that matter; fer that 2-cent knife may 
be sald, fer less tham 7 cents te the boy and still allow a profit 
under. the proposed rate; so. that when the bey has a dime he 
ean buy a knife and. a pencil also under this bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If he has 7 cents. instead of 5 
eents. 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the argument: of 
the Senator from Connecticut does not appeal to me, At this 
point. I think I might just as well discuss. somewhat generally 
the knife question. The Senater from Connecticut has already 
done so. The competition in knives is confined almost entirely 
to two grades. 

I think I will read. from. the Tariff Commission: Survey. in. re- 
gard to the matter. 

The most marked difference between. the product of the American 
manufacturers and forei knives sold m the American market is 
the difference in grade. e great bulk oft the imported’ knives: are of 
the cheafest grade—those scheduled below 50 cents per dozen—in which 
the American. manufacturers do not compete. Under act of 1909, 
such. knives formed 73 per cent of the quantities imported and 34 per 
cent of their value. This import is thus supplementary. Approximately 
$515,000 yearly fell under higher classifications made by this act 
about 124 per cent. of the value of. production in 1914, Forty- 
cent of the value of the total import was valued at over 
dozen under that act; 58 per cent at over $1 per dozen under the act 
of 1913, to Jyne 30, 1918, 

As to this particular knife, as I have said, there is no: competi- 
tion, nor is any competition claimed, The great competition 
comes in. the higher grade knives: The medium grade the 
American manufacturer produces in great quantities, using: ma- 
chinery in a great many ways and turning out a good knife-at a 
reasonable price. I am not going to ask to have: these: duties 
removed ; I am perfectly willing to have reasonable duties upon 
eutlery, but we do not want the duties to be excessive: 

The Senator from Connecticut has referred to the fact that 
according to the prices. even the proposed rate of duty. will: not 
be sufficient. to equalize the difference in the prices.. He is right 
about. that if the prices remain where they were when. those 
samples. were imported into the United States. 

Before we discuss that matter, however, I am inclined. ta take 
a vote; but it occurs to me that perhaps several Senators are at 
dinner at this time; and so I think I might as. well proceed with 
the discussion. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ketioae] has referred to 
the. difference in exchange. I should like to say a few words 
‘about the question of the difference in exchange. The German 
mark, to-day is worth about one-third of a cent. Its par value 
is about 23.8 cents. It does not follow, however, that that means 
that, goods in Germany are worth one-sixtieth or one-seventieth 
of the price of goods in the United States. It does not mean that 
at all. The important question is the purchasing power of the 
mark in Germany. If wages had gone up as fast as the mark 
has declined, then it would make no difference whatever whetlier 
or not there was a depreciated currency. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator knows that wages have not 
gone up there; does he not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Wages have not gone up to that 
extent, but’ the wages have gone up and are still going up. 


Mr. KELLOGG. But wages im Germany are very small in 
proportion te the wages paid! in this country, are they net? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Welk of course; “small” is a 
relative: term: and is: rather indefinite. ’ 

Mr. KELLOGG, Men who receive $3 or $4 a day here would 
earn in Germany about $3.50 or $4 a week,. would they not? 

Mr: JONES of New Mexieo: I quite:agree that there is a vast 
difference between the cost of production ef pocketkmnives in 
this country and in Germany. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator also tell us whether or not 
it is true that the purchasing power of a mark in Germany, so 
far as living expenses are concerned, is about three’ times as 
great as-its purchasing pewer in buying gold? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No, 

Mr. KELLOGG. It is not true? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, If the Senator means in buying 
the gold: metal, he is: right about that. 

Mr. KELEOGG. So that a mark in Germany can buy in rent 
and clothing and food a: good deal more. than it will buy of gold? 

Mr. JONES: of New Mexico. Yes, And it is that purchasing 
power of the mark that measures exchange difficulty: 

If the prices of goods. go up. se that you can buy only a pro- 
portion that represents absolutely the decline in the mark, you 
have not accomplished anything, but what we have to consider 
is the difference in the purchasing power or rather what is 
called the purchasing power parity of the mark in Germany and 
in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT: And that only aggravates the situation, I wifl 
say to the Senator, because if ene mark of German goods comes 
into this country it represents one-third of a cent in gold—and 
I could say a hundred marks or a theusand marks and the 
illustration would: be the same—but if the German ean get one- 
third’ of a cent in gold he can take that one-third of a cent 
in gold and purchase in Germany three times its American 
value: in labor, three times as much: im rent, three times as much 
in food, three times as much: in’ clothing, and threé times as 
much of any other commodity the price of which is regulated 
by the Government of Germany. To-day he can: purchase a 
little over three times, I will say to the Senator. Therefore, 
the German laborer has every advantage in the world ever the 
American laboring man, beeause net only is the mark. depreci- 
ated until it is only a third of a. cent, but with that third of a 
cent the German manufacturer can buy three times the value 
of the mark in: gold. 

Mr.. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator, IL am sure, has his 
reasoning mixed. The scientists who have studied this. question 
and worked it out and expressed. themselves on the subject take 
a different view from that of the Semater from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT, I have a letter from the greatest statistician, I 
think, in Germany, in which he outlines the whole situation 
and states exactly what they are doing in Germany and what 
the conditions there are. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have: herve a periodical issued 
by the United States Department of Commerce—and it is the 
latest report from. the department. om the subject—and, while 
it. is not prepared by Mr. Klein. himself, there is: an, intreduction 
to: it by Mr. Klein, who is. the head: of the bureau, and here is 
the reasoning of Mr. Klein on the subject: 


The ability of Germany to underbid: competing nations: in. the world’s 


market has. been. lar to the n.of the German mark. The 


common belief is See ao” deoneciatines fin the exchange value of the 
mark below the gold parity is respensible: However, a more detailed . 
study of German prices: proves that the ——— w the German 
manufacturers have enjoyed in export trade is derived not from. the 
fact that the current exchange rates for the mark are low as com- 
pared with the gold parity, but that the rates are low with respect to 
the purchasing: power parity. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exaetly what I have stated: I approve 
every word of that statement. It is not the one-third of a 
cent of gold which the German gets for one-third of a cent of 
goods exported to the United States; that would not cause se 
much difference. The difference comes when they get that one- 
third of a cent in gold and then buy one cent’s worth of food; 
clothing, labor, and rent in Germany. Therefore, the American 
laboring man does:not only have to meet the competition with the 
one-third of a cent in gold, but he has to meet three times that 
amount because, under the laws and regulations in Germany, 
the German laboring man: receives three times the gold value, 
and, therefore, to begin with, tlie American laborer is at a dis- 
advantage to that extent. 

Mr. JONES of’ New Mexico. I believe now that I understand 
the position of the Senator. TF did not understand him a while 
ago. What the Senator las now’ said, if I understand him, is 
in agreement with my own: theughts'on the subject, that the ad- 
vantage in the export trade by reason of the depreciated mark 
is not due simply to the difference im exchange but to the differ- 
ence in the purchasing power, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely; and that is against the American 
laboring man wherever that purchasing power is greater than 
the gold value of the mark. ; 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did not understand the Sena- 
tor awhile ago, but I do now, and I agree; our minds are in 
accord on the subject. 

I proceed with this for the benefit of those who have not 
given some thought to the question. Beginning where I left 
off— 


The latter— 
That means the purchasing power parities— 


are found by comparison of the internal purchasing power of the 
mark in Germany with that of other currencies in their respective 
countries and therefore represent the real exchange value of the mark. 


The exchange of the goods purchased by using the mark, 


The external value of German currency, determined on international 
money markets and fixed day by day by the transactions and agree- 
ments of buyers and sellers of marks, fluctuates wiser in compara- 
tively short periods of time, due to litical as well as economic 
causes. The internal value of the mark in Germany depends largely 
on the relation between the buying power of the German public as ex- 
pressed in marks and the amount of goods offered for sale. The 
manufacturing cost in Germany depends, of course, on this internal 
value. The external and internal values of the mark do not remain 
the same. A rapid fall in the external value of the mark is accom- 
panied by a much slower increase in wages and other production 
costs. There is, therefore, a lag between the external and the inter- 
nal value. The advantage of the German manufacturer and oe 
is derived from this lag, which is accentuated by another very impor- 
tant factor, namely, direct and indirect subsidies to industry— 


Such as the maximum rent law and the grain subsidy and 
low transportation rates on the street railways, and so forth. 
These subsidies are causing the huge Government deficit. 


The essential point to be remembered is that this condition, with its 
corresponding advantage to the German exporter, is a temporary one, 
On the one hand, the continued depression of the German mark below 
the purchasing power parity will bring the country into complete 
bankruptcy. On the other hand, a reorganization of rman finances, 
necessitated largely by reparations demands, will bring with it stability 
of German currency. As soon as this occurs an internal readjustment 


will take place in which the internal and the external value of the mark 
will tend to be equalized. Then the advantage now held by German 
manufacturers will largely disappear. 

Mr. President, I have referred to that for the purpose of 
getting before the Senate the fact that this advantage derived 
from the difference in exchange is necessarily a temporary one. 


As to a great many commodities in Germany now, the German 
mark is above parity.. The price of the goods measured in 
marks at the international exchange price has risen above the 
difference in the exchange; or, in other words, while the mark 
has depreciated in an international sense to the extent of about 
one sixty-seventh of its former value, the prices as measured 
in marks in Germany of a great many of these commodities have 
increased in a greater proportion than the mark has fallen in 
the international market, and an equilibrium will be found 
sooner or later. When the lag stops, then the advantage to 
the exporter from this difference in exchange ceases, and it is 
ceasing rapidly. 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator will admit, however, that that 
never can take place until Germany repeals her laws regulating 
the amount that shall be paid for rent, for food, for clothing, 
and for labor. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is quite true; and those 
subsidies, so. called, are being removed right along. Trans- 

. portation costs are increasing in Germany, and as new houses 
are being built in Germany they are not rented at the pre-war 
mark prices. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are rented the same under the law, 
because there has been no change in that law, nor will there 
be any change in the rent schedule until Germany repeals the 
law. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of Course, the Senator is right 
about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. So it is with labor; so it is with clothing; so 
it is with food; and so it is with rent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Oh, the Senator knows that 
those subsidies are being changed right along. The price of 
bread has increased. 

Mr. SMOOT. That depends upon the price that the Govern- 
ment pays for those articles from abroad. If the Senator has 
read the law, he will know that; and the only reason that 
they have changed is because of the fact that the price of the 
commodity itself, or the article that enters into the com- 
modity, has changed in a foreign country, and it is always 
based upon the value paid, either for the article—in the case 
of bread, of course, it would be on flour, because the bread is 
never imported, but the flour is—it is based upon the value that 
the Government of Germany had to pay in gold for that 
product. The basis of the law itself has not been changed, but 


there is the change that I have stated, and, of course, that 
change applies to all the world in the case of flour, we will 
say, or wheat, or commodities of that kind. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They are changing those prices 
right along. The cost of food is increasing right along; the 
whole index of living is increasing right along, and rapidly, by 
leaps and bounds; and there are only a few things where the 
Government absolutely fixes the price to the home purchaser. 
The cost of living in Germany is increasing, as I say, by leaps 
and bounds, and I shall be glad to give some figures on the 
subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is the case, it has been very recently, 
Mr. President, because I have a brother-in-law living in Ger- 
many now, and I get a letter from him about every month, and 
he takes particular pains to let me know just how they are liv- 
ing, and also conditions in Germany generally, and the price of 
goods; and if that is the case, I will say to the Senator it is 
since I received the last letter. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will give the dates and the 
figures. Even this periodical which I have here, from the De- 
partment of Commerce, does not undertake to come up later 
than 1921, but in regard to wages themselves, wage earners in the 
building industry in 1914 received 65 pfennigs per hour. In 
July, 1921, they received 700 pfennigs per hour, and in Decem- 


‘ber, 1921, 1,300 pfennigs per hour. 


I do not mention that for the purpose of contending that 
they are receiving high wages, but what I do mention it for is 
to show the enormous increases in marks, in their home money, 
which are going on. I am not going to contend that the laborers 
in Germany are receiving high wages, measured in commodities 
at home or abroad. I do not intend to make that contention; 
but what I am contending for is that this situation is merely 
temporary, that it is moving rapidly toward that equilibrium 
of prices and purchasing power which existed prior to the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would have to change very rapidly when 
we find that draftsmen and helpers, assistant photographers, 
and laboratory assistants are now receiving $6.19 a month. 
That is about the same as that class of labor receives in the 
United States in a day, and this is a statement that I have 
received from our Department of Commerce; and it is so 
startling in its nature that I do not want to make it public 
until I have had it checked up, because I can hardly believe 
that these figures are correct. Therefore, before I make them 
public, I want the Department of Commerce to recheck every 
one of them to see that there is not some mistake inethem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is no question but that 
the wage laborers over there are receiving small wages measured 
in money and measured in the necessities of life. There is 
no question about that; but so far as this difference in ex- 
change and in purchasing power is concerned, what I am 
contending for is that they are rapidly approaching normal 
conditions. a 

Here is just what is occurring as to the cost of living: 

If we take 100 as the average index basis for the year 1920 
we find that in October, 1921, that index number was increased 
to 184, nearly 100 per cent; but, now, mark the very rapid in- 
creases following October, 1921. 

In November it increased to 249; in December to 308; in Janu- 
ary, 1922, to 320; in February to 352; in March to 435; in April 
to 525. 

That referred to the wholesale prices. The index of retail 
prices of common commodities in the budget of a family of five, 
taking 1904 as 100, shows that in October, 1921, it had increased 
to 1,146; in November to 1,397; in December to 1,550; in Janu- 
ary, 1922, to 1,640; in February to 1,989; in March to 2,300, 

Mr. SMOOT. Compared with 1914? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Compared with 1914. 

Mr, SMOOT. Then, to make it equal, instead of 2,300 we 
would have perhaps 6,800. , 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. About 6,700. But the Senator, 
will observe the rapidity with which it is increasing. For in- 
stance, since October, 1921, up to March, 1922, it had doubled in 
those few short months. 

We find that some commodities have gone up more than that. 
That is, the general index cost of living we have been talking 
about, the cost of living a good many items of which are within 
the subsidy, and, of course, have not increased as much as com- 
modities that are not governed by a subsidy or controlled by the 
Government. 

Take hematite iron. The pre-war price was 79.50 marks. 
January 1, 1919, it was 314.5 marks; May 1, 1920, it was 2,350.5 
marks; then in May, 1921, it was 1,816 marks; November 1, 
1921, it was 2,700 marks; December, 1921, it was 3,891 marks; 
March 1, 1922, it was 4,744 marks; April 1, 1922, it was 6,264 
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marks. That 6,264 marks is over pre-war prices 18 per cent, 
after allowing for the full difference in international exchange. 

As to pig iron No. 1, it is 13 per cent above the pre-war price, 
after making full allowance for the difference in international 
exchange. 

Pig iron No. 2 is 16 per cent above; and when we come to 
ingots we find they are 30 per cent above; blooms, 334 per 
cent above; and sheet bars are 26 per cent above. All of those 
metal commodities have more than recovered the difference in 
the exchange and reached prices beyond. 

The same thing is true in regard to coal. The price of cotton 
yarn is more than a hundred times its pre-war price. The 
Same may be said of cretonne. 

So, Mr. President, these prices are fast finding their levels. 
Here is the list of prices of building materials. It would be 
illuminating to show these very rapid increases, but I will not 
take the time to read them now, but merely ask that they be 
inserted in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. My purpose in developing this 
thought to the extent I have done is to show that it can be 
demonstrated that the duties levied in this bill do not meet the 
German situation. The cost of labor over there is very low. 
The prices of the articles cited by the Senator from Connecticut 
are very low. The Senator from Connecticut will not contend 
that even the rates proposed by this bill are sufficient to meet 
the difference in the cost of production in Germany and in the 
United States, I ask him if he does so contend? 

Mr. McLEAN, I stated that the rates which have been rec- 
ommended by the committee do not equal the difference in the 
production costs here and abroad. They approximate it, but 
they do not equal it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Do they even approximate it? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; as to some of the numbers of knives, they 
do. The Senator knows that for some reason the prices of these 
articles have decreased since last August, and I have a report 
of the wages paid laborers in Germany who are engaged in 
making these knives. The.Senator knows that in the report 
of the Tariff Commission they say: 

The structure of these knives is complicated, and they are demanded 
in almost endless variety. In addition, the industry is one requiring 
highly skilled hand labor which commands higher wages than are paid 
in Europe. The nature of the product, which largely resists the use of 
machine processes, renders inapplicable our characteristic advantages 
in production, 

The report which I have, which is dated last month, May 22, 
states that in the manufacture of these goods the German cutler 
gets 960 marks per week. From this must be arbitrarily de- 
ducted a Government tax of 10 per cent, and in addition 22 
marks for health and accident insurance, a total deduction of 
118 marks. This makes the net weekly wages of the best grade 
of German workmen $2.95. That report was made in May. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am quite convinced that if you 
put it upon the basis of actual cost of production of some of 
these lines of goods in Germany, these rates will not make that 
difference, that there is a much greater difference than indi- 
cated in some other lines. The Senator indicated prices vary- 
ing 300 and 400 per cent. These duties proposed do not amount 
to 300 and 400 per cent. 

Mr. McLEAN. We believe, as the Senator from New Mexico 
believes, that conditions will change somewhat, and for that 
reason we have not put these duties as high as conditions 
would require if we wanted to give complete protection. We 
hope that the German people will be permitted to earn more, 
and so consume more, and have more than they have now. We 
want to help them in every way we can, but as long as they 
are willing to work for “ rag” money, we have to protect our- 
selves in a degree, and hope that the time will come when they 
will see the folly of doing that, and that the wages will be 
comparatively increased. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it appears that 
as to some of the goods imported the difference in prices amounts 
to 300 and 400 per cent. These duties do not amount to that 
much. Therefore you do not meet the situation by the imposi- 
tion of even these very high rates of duty. 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator will offer an amendment rais- 
ing them, I think he will get some votes on this side of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I expected just some such re- 
mark as that. My reply is that that is not the remedy at all. 
We are importing cutlery from England. We are importing it 
from France. I ask the Senator if the duties proposed by the 
bill will riot be prohibitive so far as England is concerned? 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator must know that under existing 
conditions any rate that will give adequate protection against 


The Chair 


Germany and Austria and those central European countries will 
operate as an.embargo against the cheaper grade of goods from 
England. Of course, there is cutlery which comes from England 
which people in this country will have no matter what it costs. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think the Senator has made 
the correct answer, 

Mr. KELLOGG. I did not understand the Senator from 
Connecticut to say that these would operate as an embargo on 
England. 

Mr. McLEAN. On this class of goods. Of course, we can not 
get complete protection against German goods. 

Mr. KELLOGG. What the Senator intended to say was that 
a duty operating as a complete protection against the Germans 
would be an embargo. 

anne McLEAN, Certainly; that is the answer I intended to 
give. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I did not understand the Senatur to say 
that the duties the bill imposes would act as an embargo. 

Mr. McLEAN. This cheap ware does not come from England. 
They make good stuff, and ‘especially in the middle western 
part of the country. Anybody who wants a Sheffield knife will 
have it no matter what it costs, and I presume there are jack- 
knives made in England which people will have no matter 
what they cost. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If I understand the Senator, he 
means that the duties proposed by the committee are sufficient 
to amount to an embargo against England and France as to 
most of these goods, but they are not sufficient to give protec- 
tion against Germany. I think that is an accurate statement 
of the situation, F 

Mr. McLBHAN. I call attention to the fact that of course 
these cheap knives are not made in France or England. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is correct about 
that. As to these cheap goods, they are made only in Germany. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think in some of these lines probably the 
Englishmen would import some goods here, but what we have to 
do is te protect our manufacturers against the flood of German 
goods which is coming. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Now, Mr. President, let us see 
whether such a procedure is necessary. Let us see whether it 
is advisable or not. If there were no other forces at work, 
these duties would not do that; they would not prevent the 
flood from Germany; but there are other forces at work which 
prevent such floods because the flood is not here. It is now 
three and one-half years after the war, and if there were not 
other forces at work, the flood would be here, but it is not here. 
There are other reasons for it. 

Germany is prostrate in man? ways, the general impression 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Germany has not been able 
to produce as much of commodities since the war as she was 
producing before the war. She is able to produce only about 
one-half of what she was producing before the war. Her export 
trade does not begin to reach the pre-war amount. There are 
forces there at work to prevent this, which regulate this, besides 
the mere differences in costs. They can not produce at any 
price any great flood of goods for export. 

Mr. McLHAN. The Senator is not now talking about cut- 
lery? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
cutlery. 

Mr. McLEAN. Does not the Senator think that an impor- 
tation of 1,203,000 dozen exceeds the importations of any year 
in the history of the country? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. As to the amount, the Senator 
is right. I should not have applied it to cutlery alone. What 
I contend is that they have to import a lot of things about 
these knives. They have to import the handles and some of 
the metals that go into the manufacture of the knives. They 
can not get the coal, they can not get the steel, which they had 
before. The large importations of knives which have come in 
since the war doubtless have come largely because the shelves 
of this country were depleted and there was a greater demand 
in the country for them. But the Senator knows that Germany 
is not flooding this country with goods ordinarily. Her exports 
to this country are not what they were before the war. 

Mr. McLEAN. If we undertake to discuss every schedule in 
the tariff bill when we are discussing each. paragraph as we 
take it up, if the discussion of each paragraph is to involve a 
discussion of all the other schedules in the bill at the same time, 
I can imagine it will be some time before the bill passes. Of 
course, I realize the Senator’s purpose in discussing these other 
matters. That is very evident. He discusses them very well. 
But he must not expect that members of the committee or 
Senators on this side of the Chamber will engage in a: discus- 
sion of all the items in the bill as we come to each schedule or 


I am talking a good deal about 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to procure the presence of absent Senators. 

The motion was to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms is 
directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts and Mr. France entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I want to say 
just a word. My motion is to strike out the specific duty of 
2 cents each on these boys’ knives. If it remains, it will pro- 
hibit the importation of these knives. I may add that there 
are none of such knives produced in this country. 

On my amendment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, CALDER. May the amendment be stated, please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment of the Senator from New Mexico to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The REapING CLERK. On page 72, line 12, the Senator from 
New Mexico proposes to strike out “2 cents each and,” so that 
if amended it will read: 

Valued at not more than 40 cents per dozen, 60 per cent ad valorem— 

And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). The 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily 
absent. I have a pair with him for the evening, but I find 
that I can transfer my pair to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
CAMERON]; and I do so, and vote. I vote “ nay.’ 

Mr. McKINI 4KY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON ] and will vote. I vote 
“ nay. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopge]} to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and will 
vote. I yote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. FLetcHer] to my colleague [Mr. pu 
Pont] and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I transfer my general pair with 
the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wii.trams] to the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] and will vote. 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STANLEY. I transfer my pair with my colleague [Mr. 
ErNst] to the Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBerson] and will 
vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the negative). I 
should like to inquire whether the junior Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Krne] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to annow: ce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DitLiIncGHAM] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Indiana {[Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKE vag] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epar] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] ; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. 

The result was announ 

YEAS—15. 
Jones, N. Mex. Robinson 
La Follette Sheppard 


Overman Simmons 

Pomerene Smith 

NAYS—36. 
Gooding Kendrick 
Hale Keyes 


Jones, Wash. Ladd 
Kellogg Lenroot 


Making the same 


nays 36, as follows: 


Ashurst 
Dial 
Harris 
Harrison 


Stanley 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 


Ball 
Brandegee 
Bursum 
Calder 


Ca 
Curtis. 
flkine 
France 
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Sutherland 
Townsend 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 
Willis 


MeCormick Rawson 
Shortridge 
eo 

eer 

rling 

NOT wee 
Moses 
Myers 
Nelson 


New 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Owen 

Page 
Pittman 
Poindexter 


Newberry 
Nicholson 
Oddie 


Pepper 
McNary Pb vo 
Borah 
Broussard 
Cameron 
Caraway 
Colt 
Crow 


Culberson 
Cum mins 
Dillingham 
du Pont 


Fernald 
Fletcher 
Frelinghuysen 
Gerr 


Shields 
Stanfield 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mont, 
Watson, Ga. 
Weller 
Williams 


Glass 
Harreld 
Heflin 
Hitcheock 


King 
Brast McKellar heed 

So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the amend- 
ment of the commitiee was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On line 14, page 72, I move to 
strike out the words “5 cents each and.” That relates to 
knives which cost more than 40 cents a dozen but not more than 
50 cents a dozen. The duty proposed to be put upon such 
knives is 5 cents each, which would be 60 cents a dozen and 60 
per cent. Upon this amendment to the amendment I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. . ; 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to the transfer of my pair as before, I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Muking the 
same announcement as to the transfer of my pair as on the 
previous vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” - 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] with the Senator 
from Flerida [Mr. TRaMMELL]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Giass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epcr] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] 5 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FrReELINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKEtiar]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Making the same annquncement 
as before with reference- to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I transfer my pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner] to the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 36, as follows: 

YEAS—16 


Pomerene 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
NAYS—36. 


McKinley 
McLean 
McNary 
Newberry 
Nicholson 
Oddie 
Pepper 
McCormick Phipps 
McCumber Rawson 


NOT VOTING—44. 


McKellar 
Moses 
Myers 
Nelson 
New 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Owen 
Page 


Making the same 


Making the 
Making the 


Mak- 


DILLINGHAM] with the 


Ashurst Heflin 

Dial Jones, N. Mex, 
Harris La Follette 
Harrison Overman 


Smith 
Stanley 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 


Ball 
Brandegee 
Bursum 
Calder 
Capper 
Curtis 
Elkins 
France 
Gooding 


Hale 

Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 


Shortridge 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 
Willis ~- 


Ernst 

Fernald 
Fletcher 
Frelinghuysen 
Gerry 

Glass 

Harreld 
Hitchcock 
Johnson 


Borah 
Broussard 
Cameron 
Caraway 
Colt 

Crow 
Culberson 
Cummins 
Dillingham 
du Pont King Pittman Weller 
Edge Lodge Poindexter Williams 


So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On line 16, page 72, I move to 
strike out the words “12 cents each and.” This is the rate 
fixed on knives valued at more than 50 cents and not more than 


Ransdell 


Stanfield 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ga. 
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$1.25. The committee proposes to fix a duty of 12 cents each 
and 60 per cent ad valorem, I move to strike out the words 
“12 cents each and.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On lines 17 and 18, beginning 
with the numeral “20,” I move to strike out “20 cents each 
and,” so as to leave the 60 per cent ad valorem duty. That is 
the rate upon knives valued at more than, $1.25 and not more 
than $3 per dozen. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, On line 21 I move to strike out 
“40 cents each and,” and I wish to make just this statement: 
That involves what is known as stockmen’s Knives. It fs one 
of the best of the imported knives, and at the present price the 
duty will be absolutely prehibitive. The cost of this knife at 
the present time, with the present duty, is about $9 a dozen. 
If you add te that the profit which must be made by the dealers 
it brings it up above the present American price. It is proposed 
to make the duty 40 cents each and 60 per cent ad valerem, 

I am addressing myself especially to those who are inter- 
ested in the stockmen of the country when I call attention to 
this item. It is the regular stockmen’s knife, which is used all 
over the West, and which comes in now at. a duty of 55 per 
cent ad valorem. The committee proposes te put a_ specific 
duty of 40 cents each on this article, and to make the ad 
valorem 60 per cent. I move to strike out “40 cents each 
and,” and upen that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to 
my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 


Making the same 


Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement ag before, I vote “ nay.” 
Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Making the 


same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr, Cott] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TrRamMMBLL] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey {[Mr. Epar] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from New Jersey |Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]; and . 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I transfer my general pair with the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lover] to the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BALL. Making the same announcement as before as to 
my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 34, as follows: 


Mak- 


YEAS—15. 
Ashurst Heflin Pomerene Smith 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Underwood 
Harris La Follette Sheppard Walsb, Mass, 
Harrison Overman Simmons 

NAYS—34. 
Ball Jones, Wash. McNary Spencer 
Brandegee Kellogg Newberry Sterling 
Bursum Kendrick Nicholson Sutherland 
Capper Keyes Oddie Townsend 
Curtis Ladd Pepper Warren 
Elkins McCormick Phipps Watson, Ind, 
France McCumber Rawson Willis 
Gooding McKinley Shortridge 
Hale McLean Smoot 

NOT VOTING—47. 

Borah Ernst McKellar Reed 
Broussard Fernald Moses Shields 
Calder Fletcher Myers Stanfield 
Cameron Frelingbuysen Nelson Stanley 
Caraway Gerry ew Swanson 
Colt Glass Norbeck Trammell 
Crow Harreld Norris Wadsworth 
Culberson Hitchcock Owen Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Johnson Page Watson, Ga. 
Dillingbam King Pittman Weller 
du Pont Lenroot Poindexter Williams 
Edge Lodge Ransdell 


So the amendment of Mr. Jonus of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 







The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reapine CrerK. On page 73,. line.2, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “40” and insert “ 60,” so as to read: 

Cuticle knives, corn knives, nail. files, tweezers, hand forceps, and 
parts. thereof, finished or unfinished, by whatever name known, 60 per 
eent valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not care to 
discuss the items covered by this amendment any further than 
to say that it relates to articles used generally—nail files, tweez- 
ers; hand’ forceps, and parts thereof, finished or unfinished. The 
House proposes a 40 per cent ad’ valorem rate. I shall simply 
content myself by voting against the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. ‘ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 73, line 8, 
to strike out “35 ” and insert “ 60,” and in line 10, after the word 
“maker,” to insert the words “ or purchaser,” so as to make the 
provisos read: 

Provided, That any of the foregoing, if imported in the condition of 
assembled, but not fully finished, shall be dutiable at not less than 
the rate of duty herein imposed upon fully finished articles of the 
same material ont qualita, but: pot less im any case than 15 cents each 
and 60 per cent valorem: Provided further, That all the articles 
specified im this paragraph, when imported, shall Have the name of the 
maker or purchaser and beneath the same the mame of the country of 
origin die sunk conspicuously and indelibly on the shank or tang of at 
least one or, if practicable, each and every blade thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 73, 
line 18, after the word “ artists,’ to strike out the word 
“shoe” and insert the word “shoe” and a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same page, in line 21, to 
strike out the words “or without,” and in line 23 to strike out 
the numerals “16” and insert in lieu thereof “or without 
handles of any kind, 20,” so as to read: 

Par. 355. Table, butchers’, carving, cooks’, hunting, kitchen, bread, 
cake, pie, ee cigar, butter, vegetable, fruit, eheese, canning, fish 
earpenters’ bench, curriers’, drawing, farriers’, fleshing, hay, ‘ar-beet 
beet-topping, tanners’, plumbers’, painters’, palette, artists’, shoe, and 
similar knives, forks, and steels, and cleavers, all the foregoing, finished 
or unfinished, not specially provided for, with handles of mother-of- 
pearl, shell, ivory, deer, or other animal horn, silver, nickel silver, or 
other metal than iron or steel, or without handies of amy kind, 20 
cents each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 78, line 25, to strike out the 
numeral “8” and insert in lieu thereof the numeral “10,” so as 
to read: 

With handles of hard rubber, solid bone, celluloid, or any pyroxylin, 
casein, or similar matertal, 10 cents. 

Mr. McLEAN. Before going to that amendment the committee 
desires to offer an amendment on page 73, in line 24; after the 
word “each,” to insert “and 45 per cent ad valorem.” I will 
say that on this item and the next four or five items the ad 
valorem is 55 per cent, and the purpose of the amendment is to 
reduce the ad valorem from 55 per cent to 45 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CrerK. On page 73, line 24, after the word 
“each” and before the semicolon, insert “and 45 per cent 
ad valorem,” so as to read: 

Par. 355. Table, butchers’, carving, cooks’, hunting, kitehen, bread, 
cake, pie, slicing, cigar, butter, veget fruit, cheese canning, fish, car- 

ters’ bench, curriers’, drawing, farriers’, fleshing, hay, sugar-beet, 
et-topping, tanners’, plumbers’, painters’, palette, artists’, shoe, and 
similar knives, forks, steels, and cleavers, all the foregoing, finished 
or unfinished, not specially provided for, with handles of mother-of- 
pearl, shell, ivory, deer er other animal], horn, silver, nickel silver, or 
other metal than fron or steel, or without handles of any Kind, 20 cents 
each and 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I desire to say just 
a word about this paragraph. 

Mr. McLEAN. Will the Senator permit us to act on this 
amendment, so that we may know just what the committee has 
in mind? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I simply want to make a state- 
ment about this paragraph and what it relates to. I did not 
understand that the “20 cents each” related to all of these 
articles, or, rather, I did not understand that it was'‘a committee 
amendment. I did not understand that the amendment insert- 
ing the numerals “20” was a committee amendment and that is 
the reason why I did not propose an amendment at that point. 
There is nething here to indicate that it is a committee amend- 
ment. It did not appear so to me. 

I want to call attention-te the fact that this relates to cutlery 
of different kinds, to knives such as table, butcher, carving, 
cooks’, hunting, kitchen, bread, cake, pie, slicing, cigar, butter, 
vegetable, fruit, cheese, canning, fish, carpenters’ bench, cur- 
riers’, drawing, farriers’, fleshing, hay, sugar-beet, beet-tepping, 
tanners’, plumbers’, painters’, paletie, artists’, shoe, and similar 
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knives, forks; and steels, and cleavers, finished or unfinished, mot 


specially provided for; with handles of mother-of-pearl, shell, 


ivory, deer, or other animal horn, silver; nickel silver; or other 
metal than iron or'steel, or without handles of any kind. A tariff 


of 20 cents each is to: be imposed upon all of these and) now it is: 


proposed to add “and 45 per cent ad valorem.” 

I. supposed the committee had, interpreted the paragraph. to 
mean that on the next page the 55 per cent ad valorem would 
relate back to all of the various items which TF have:mentioned. 
I wish to make» the statement that this relates to steel table 
catlery and kitchen cutlery, the cheap steel cutlery that is used 
in every household; and with or witheut any handle, on which 
they are proposing to place a duty of 20 cents each-—om each 
knife, each fork, a specifie duty of 20 cents and an ad valorem 
duty of 45 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I would like to inqnire of 
the Senator if he can tell the Senate the equivalent ad valorem 
of this:compound duty? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It varies, of course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator! just spoke of 20 cents: specific 
plus an ad valorem rate of 45 per cent. Can the Senator tell 
us the ad valorem equivalent of that compound duty? 

Mr. JONDS of New Mexico. I do not know: It would vary 
as the prices of the knives vary. Some of them, of course, are 
very cheap, and the rate must be two or three or four hundred 
per cent on some*ef them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pargon me, it is very 
difficult for Senators to understand and appreciate the extent 
of this duty when it is expressed partly in a@ specific rate: and 
partly in an ad valorem rate. If it could be expressed in the 
ad valorem equivalent, we could have a better conception of the 
size of the duty. 

If the Senator from New Mexico will permit me in his time, 
I would like to ask whoever on the other side is in charge of 
this item—I presume the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
L¥An ]—if he can furnish the Senate information as to the ad 
valorem equivalent of the compound rate which the Senator 
from New Mexico has just referred to, namely, 20 cents specific 
pius 45 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. McLEAN. It is about 110 per cent. Of course, that ap- 
plies to butcher knives. The report shows that on No. 7906 
the landed. cost was $6.30 a dozen and the domestic selling price 


of the American article $14.25 a dozen, which would require 
126 per cent to equal the difference. 
Mr. SIMMONS. But that is not the question I asked the 


Senator. I asked the ad valorem equivalent of the compound 
duty imposed upon the foreign product. 

Mr. McLEAN. There are a great many products. included in 
the paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But all the products included in. the section 
of the paragraph which the Senator from New Mexico read a 
little while ago are subject to one rate of duty, namely, 20 cents 
specific plus 45 per cent ad valorem. That is a matter which 
might be worked out by the experts very quickly. I presume 
the Senator has. the foreign priee. What is the ad valorem 
ee of the two duties. combined applied to the foreign 
price? 

Mr, McLEAN. On each article it would differ. 
particular item does the Senator refer? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from New Mexico just read 
the items. I will ask the Senater from New Mexico te whieh 
partieular item he referred? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
and kitchen knives and forks. 

Mr. McLEAN. It depends on the length of the knife and 
handle and all the items which enter into the value. If the 
Senator will give me any particular knife, we can figure it out 
for him. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Take just a. common. steel knife 
without. any handle. The Senater proposes. to put.a duty on 
those of 20 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not think. those are covered by this part 
of the paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GooprNe in the chair), 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean] on behalf of the committee to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mk.. President, I hope the Senator from Con- 
necticut will respond to the inquiry of the Senator frem North 
Carolina [Mr. Stumons] and tell us the equivalent ad. valorem 
of the compound rate which is: provided in the paragraph under 
consideration. The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jonzs] 
asked the Senator from Connecticut to give the equivalent of 
the compound rate upon the ordinary table knife. Take the 
ordinary table knife that costs in the foreign market 10 cents 


To what 


Ordinary table steel knives 


or 15 cents, what would be the rate on that? Obviously, of 
course; it would be from 200 to: 250 per: cent. 

Mr. McLEAN. It would depend em the foreign value on 
which the rate is based. If the Senator from: Utah can iden- 
tify any knife here, and the foreigm value, the equivalent ad 
valorem may very. easily be estimated. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that if I properly 
comprehend this paragraph it embraces not only butcher knives 
and hunting knives and. carving knives: but also the ordinary 
table knife and. the ordinary fork, no matter how unimportant 
and how cheap and how inconsequential they may be. A fork 
costing 10 cents or 5 cents would have to pay a 20-cent specific 
duty, which, if it costs 5 cents, would be a 400 per cent duty. 
Then, in addition to that, it would have to pay 45. per cent ad 
valorem. Does the Senator mean to justify a rate of that 
character? 

Mr. McLEAN. On an 8-cent knife the rate would be 70 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. On an 8-cent knife a duty of 20 cents would be 
more than 200 per cent ad valorem. The Senator’s adviser is 
wrong, 

If the Senator will pardon me, it is obvious that the knife 
that seld for 8 cents under a specific duty of 20 cents would 
carry more than a 200 per cent: ad valorem duty. 

Mr. McLBEAN. I do not think this paragraph includes the 
kind of a knife about which the Senator from. Utah is talking. 

Mr. KING. It does not differentiate. It says “ knives.” 

Mr. McLEAN. But it says “with handles of mother-of- 
pearl, shell, ivery, deer or other animal horn, silver, nickel 
silver, or other metal than iron or steel.” 

Mr. KING. It also says “ or without handles of any kind.” 

Mr. MCLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that many ordinary table 
knives and forks would come within the description which 
he has just read. If the Senator intends to exclude the ordinary 
table knife and table fork, then certaimly it. will be necessary 
to have an amendment, because the language now is sufficiently 
comprehensive to include them, 

Mr. McLEAN. On page 74 the other variety of knife is: de- 
seribed. definitely and specifically, The clause reads: 

With handles of any other material, if less than 4 inches in length, 
exelusive of handle, 3 cents. each; if 4 inches in length or over, ex- 
clusive of handle, 10 cents. each, ‘ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have not in mind the 
details of this: particular proposal with reference to knives, but 
I desire to say that this is: the first time I have ever seen a tariff 
bill come before either branch.of Congress where a compound 
duty was levied and the committee in charge had not worked 
out the equivalent ad valorem rate. I do not know whether: the 
committee really is ashamed to tel us how high the rate is or 
whether they de not know; but:I think the Senate is entitled to 
that information. I know it was customary when I assisted in 
writing tariff bills to have the calculations worked out so as to 
be able to tell with definiteness the equivalent ad valorem of 
a compound rate. We have not yet obtained that information 
in this case, and I think the Senator in charge of the bill should 
pass this paragraph over until he may obtain the information and 
advise the Senate so that we may vote intelligently on the subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Jones] is mistaken when he thinks that this clause pro- 
viding for a specific duty of “ 20 cents: each” refers to commen, 
ordinary table knives. Such knives fall in a succeeding clause, 
where the duty is “3 cents each,” which will be changed to 
2 cents. 

The bracket now being considered covers knives “ not specially 
provided for, with handles of mother-of-pearl, shell, ivory, deer, 
or other animal horn, silver, nickel silver; or: other metal than 
irom or steel.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. “ Or without handles of any kind.” 

Mr: SMITH. “Or without handies of any kind.” None of 
the knives which the Senator has described would be included 
in the phrase “ without handles! of any kind.” 

Mr. SMOOT. The phrase “ handles of any kind” means han- 
dies of other metal or wood. or animal hern. Just preceding 
the words referred to, the clause reads “or other metal than 
iron or steel.” ‘ 

The ordinary knife and fork that: are being talked about fall 
within the next item, which reads: 
with handtes of any other material, if less than 4 inches im length, ex- 
elusive of handle, 3 cents each ; if 4 inches in length or over, exclusive 


of handle, 10 cents each; and in addition thereto, on all of the fore- 
going, 45 per cent ad valorem, 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The bill says 55 per cent. 


Mr. SMOOT. I put it the way the committee intends to 
amend it. That is the item under which the knives referred to 
would come. - 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That refers to any kind of steel 
table knife. It would cover the ordinary camp knife, which 
can be bought by the dozen. 

Mr. SMOOT. What refers to that? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. This paragraph here. 

Mr. SMOOT, Not the clause providing a duty. of 20 cents 
each. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Why not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because it says that it does not. 
other metal than iron or steel.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Those words relate to the 
handle. I do not see how the Senator can give any other inter- 
pretation to them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see how the Senator can give the inter- 
pretation which he gives. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is what it says. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, all knives have steel blades, but the 
clause only applies to steel blades “ with handles of mother-of- 
pearl, steel, ivory, deer, or other animal horn, silver, nickel sil- 
ver, or other metal than iron or steel.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then the words are added “or 
without handles of any kind.” 

The Senator can not get any other interpretation from it. 
The truth of it is the committee has made a mistake in inserting 
there the words “or without handles of any kind.” That is 
where the mistake has been made. The Senator from Utah 
never intended any such result as that, but that is the effect of 
the provision if it is left in there. 

Mr. SMOOT. The provision was put in, I think, on the rec- 
ommendation of one of the examiners from New York, and if 
the Senator will wait for just a moment I will look it up and 
see if the provision should come here or in a succeeding clause. 

Mr. McLEAN. Of course, a knife without a handle does not 
go into domestic use. They are imported in that form, and the 
handles are put on in this country. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It seems to me that until the commit- 
tee can definitely inform the Senate what this paragraph means 
we ought to take a recess to-night and give them an oppor- 
tunity to prepare themselves, so that to-morrow morning we 
may ascertain exactly what is proposed to the ‘Senate. We can 
not find out what the language means and we can not find out 
wiiat the equivalent ad valorem rate is, and certainly the 
Senate is not prepared to vote on this paragraph at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought I had with me a table of the ad 
valorem rates of each one of the brackets, but, as I had not in- 
tended to discuss the paragraph, I find I have it not with me. 
There are, however, a number of other items which we may 
consider. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, let me put a question to 
the Senator from another viewpoint. Here are two or three 
dozen different articles, including table, butchers’, carving, 
cooks’, hunting, kitchen, bread, cake, pie, slicing, cigar, butter, 
vegetable, fruit, cheese, canning, fish, and other knives. From 
the standpoint of price, what articles are included? Does the 
bracket cover knives that are worth 10 cents apiece or $10 
apiece? There is a specific duty imposed of 20 cents each and 
then an ad valorem,duty. Twenty cents apiece in the case of 
$10 knives would not amount to anything, whereas in the case 
of 10-cent knives 20 cents apiece would amount to a great 
deal; in fact, it would amount to 200 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, but there are no 10-cent knives 
with the kind of handles which are described. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not know why the Senator should 
insist on making that statement, when the language of the 
amendment: is “or without handles of any kind.” It refers 
to certain kinds of handles and then says, “ other than iron or 


It says “or 





steel.” There might be a corncob handle, for that matter. 
Mr. SMOOT. It does not say that at all. The only ques- 
tion 


Mr. POMERENE. The handle could be of corncob so far 
as this language is concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. A knife with a corncob handle would not fall 
under this bracket. 

Mr. POMERENE. Why does the Senator say that? 
language would include such a knife. 

Mr. SMOOT. What language, I will Ask the Senator? 

Mr. POMERENE. The language of the text. 
tariff bills, but I know the English language, I think. 


The 








Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will tell me to what he has 
reference then I will endeavor to tell him whether the lan- 
guage means what he thinks or not. 

Mr. POMERENE. ‘This paragraph describes a very large 
number of articles of various kinds, of knives and forks, and 
so forth. Then it describes the handles in this language: 

With handles of mother-of-pearl, shell, a deer or other animal 

ro) 


horn, silver, nickel silver, or other metal than 
handles of any kind. 

And a specific duty of 20 cents each is imposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the only question 
there may be is as to the amendment to which reference has 
been made, and I shall ask that that be looked into. I have 
not paid any especial attention to this paragraph, and it may 
be that the amendment suggested relates to the cheaper grade 
of knives. As to those, however, the ad valorem rate would 
apply, and a duty of 2 cents or 3 cents each would not make s0 
much difference, while a duty of 20 cents each would make a 
considerable difference. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think the discussion demonstrates con- 
clusively that the proponents of this paragraph do not under- 
stand what it means. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can draw his own conclusion about 
that. 

Mr. POMERENE. 
clusion. 

Mr. UNDERWO@QD. Mr. President, it seems very clear that 
this section does not refer to mother-of-pearl knives only. It 
starts out by saying: 

Table, butchers’, carving, cooks’, hunting, kitchen— 


. And then goes on with a whole lot of other knives— 
with handles * * * or-.without handles, * * * 20 cents each, 

And then it adds the ad valorem of 55 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Alabama 
will allow me, it says “finished or unfinished” before it gets 
down to the question of handles. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the same as the existihg law. 

Mr. SMITH. I am just saying that it includes all kinds of 
knives, and says “ with handles” of a certain kind, or without 
any handles at all, “ finished or unfinished,’ 20 cents each. 

Mr. SMOOT. In that case they would simply leave out 
about one rivet and it would not be finished, and all they would 
have to do would be to put a rivet in a handle to finish it. That 
has always been the case, and the Senator from Alabama would 
not object to that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
ished or unfinished ” 

Mr, SMOOT. No; of course the Senator is not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But what I am trying to find out is 
what the section means. I never heard of a kitchen knife with- 
out a handle, and yet this provides for taxing kitchen knives 
without handles 20 cents each. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that kitchen knives have been 
shipped over here without handles. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama 
overlooks the fact that later in the same paragraph, after these 
specific rates, 20 cents in some cases and 10 cents in other cases, 
there is this: : . 

And in addition thereto, on all of the foregoing, 55 per cent ad 
valorem, 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; he did not overlook that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I called that to the Senator’s at- 
tention ; but for an ordinary kitchen knife a 20-cent tax is some 
tax, because you can buy them at a 10-cent store. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the ordinary kitchen knife does not fall 
under this language. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. I will yield the floor if the 


n or steel, or without 


I think everybody has drawn that con- 


I am not objecting to the words *. fin- 





| Senator desires. 


Mr. McCUMBER. No; it is not necessary. The Senator has 
just stated that he had never heard of a kitchen knife coming 
in without a handle. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I said that I had never heard of a 
kitchen knife without a handle when it was in reality a kitchen 
knife. 

Mr. McCUMBER. They are shipped in without handles. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I realize that many knives are shipped 
in without handles. 

In 1921, 


Mr. McCUMBER. 


in nine months, there were 


I do not know | 13,249, of a value of $18,221, that were shipped in without han- 
dles. 
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I am perfectly free to say to the Senator from Alabama that: 


I. think he is: right in stating that this is not very clearly ex- 
pressed and that those who have reported this bill did not 
clearly understand just what this language: “ or without, han- 
dles of any kind” might be construed to mean, 

Under this head we have the more expensive knives: They 
are often shipped in, and then the pearl handles or the silver 
handles are perhaps made in this country and are attached ; 
and the idea was to put the duty upon those which. were 
shipped in which were of a better quality, of course, the ex- 
pensive knives that are used in this country. They come in 
quite extensively, too; but there is no question in my mind, 
after reatling the matter over again, that the way it is written 
it would apply, as suggested by the Senator, to a 3-cent kitchen 
knife as‘ well as it would to a very expensive one; and for that 
reason I suggest that we pass over that one particular’ amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why does not the Senator move te disagree to 
the amendment and ask that the Senate reject it? 

Mr. McCUMBHER. I want some kind of a duty upon the 
blades that come in without handles; 

Mr, SMOOT. But it says “finished or unfinished.” 

Mr. McCUMBDR. And as we have not taken care of it in 
the rest of the paragraph I suggest that we allow the matter 
to go over, and we will place that kind of a paragraph or some- 
thing. that will cover it at the end of the paragraph on the next 


age. 
. Mr. SMOOT.. [I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
this says “finished or unfinished”; so that with the striking 
_out of those words, “or without handles ef any kind,” then the 
specific duty and the ad valorem are provided, and it would 
be covered whether it was finished or whether it was unfinished. 
Of course the Senator from Alabama knows that that language 
must be used, because if it were not used. they could simply, as 
I say, leave one little rivet out of the handle and it would 
not be dutiable. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from Utah is clearly right. 
When you use the words “finished or unfinished” of course 
there is no necessity for putting in this paragraph the language, 
“or without handles of any kind,” because if they are without 
handles of any kind they are unfinished; but that is not really 
the main thing that concerns me about this paragraph. I was 
satisfied that the committee had made a mistake in writing the 
paragraph, but what I am interested in and what I think the 
Senate is entitled to information about is what is the average 
run of the rates of duty that are carried in this paragraph. 

Of course I know that there are some high-class knives where 
the rate of duty will be low, and there are some very common 
kinds of knives where I guess—I have not the information, but 
I must assume—that the rate of duty is going to be tremendous ; 
and I think the committee, on an item as important as this is, 
ought to furnish the Senate with a statement showing the 
range. We do not ask for every knife, but there must be some 
high-class knives that come in here, and some very cheap knives; 
and we certainly are entitled to know what the compound. rate 
of duty amounts to in ad valorem terms on the common knives 
and what it amounts to on the high-class knives. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me; first, I will correct the error of beth the Senator from 
Alabama, and the Senator from Utah in assuming that if we 
will strike out the words “or without handles of any kind,” 
we will meet the situation; and then I will give the Senator 
the information as to some of the equivalent ad valorem duties 
on the values that we have. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That. is really the important. proposi- 
ti 


on. 
Mr. McCUMBER. Let us take the first one, because I wish 
also to satisfy the Senator from Utah that we do not meet the 
situation by merely disagreeing with the proposition of the 
amendment “or without handles,” because we are describing 
these : 

All the foregoing, finished or unfinished, not specially meenies for 


with handles of mother-of-pearl, shell, ivory, deer, or er anim 
horn, silver, nickel silver, or other metal than iron or steel, 

The Senator says that if we strike out “or without handles 
of any kind,” we will meet that situation; but we have dealt 
heretofore only with those with handles. Therefore, if we are 
going to have any provision in the paragraph relating to the 
importation of any kind of blades without handles, we will 
have to insert it in there somewhere. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the Senator, if he will read the 
language of his own committee, struck out the words “ or with- 
out handles” above. 

Mr. McOUMBER. I know it, and that is tlie reason why it 
leaves it “ with handles.” — 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yow just charged the place where it 
‘Was lecessary for it to go im. 

Mr. McOUMBER. I say you would’ have to make still an- 
other amendment. Now, I will call the Senator’s attention to 
one or two instances in the Reynolds report, and give him the 
equivalent ad valorem duty as the bill would now stand, with 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Connecticut. 

We will take first the butcher knives from England. That 
would be equivalent to about 100 per cent. In the case of the 
kitchen and table knives, the equivalent ad valorem would be 
66 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What is the value of the table knife 
when it comes in? 

Mr. McCUMBDR, $11.97 a dozen. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, a knife valied at $11.97 a 
dozen is a very high-class knife, but what I am asking about 
are these kitchen knives, What is:the value of those? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am taking just these that we have here. 
I have something a little lower down that I think will cover 
that. The butcher knives I have given the Senator, about 100 
per cent. The cook knives from Prance, that come in at $6.93 
a dozen, would amount to about 53 per cent ad valorem under 
the rates as givem here. These are the only ones I have. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator must be wrong; it can not 
be 53 per cent, because he ‘provides in this paragraph a 20 per 
cent specific duty and then 55 per cent ad valorem, and yet the 
Senator works it out below his ad valorem rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; cook knives are only 8 cents, I 
think, and as amended only 2 cents—2 cents each and 45 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The cook knives, as far as the para- 
graph reads in the bill that is printed before me, are taxed at 
20 cents each and 55 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Four inches or under—that is, simply the 
blade—they are 8 cents each, which we amended to 2 cents each, 
with a 45 per cent ad valorem duty. ‘ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What the Senator is doing on that 
piece of paper over there may be all right———~ 

Mr. McCUMBER. The piece of paper takes in the actual im- 
portations, and just exactly what they are imported for, and 
just exactly what this compound rate would be equivalent to 
on an ad valorem basis. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is very evident that either the Sena- 
tor is very wrong or I am very wrong, and I think the Senate | 
is entitled to find out what this paragraph means. Let me read 
it to you: 

Par. 855. Table, butchers’, carving, cooks’, hurting, kitchen, bread, 
eake, pie, slicing, cigar, butter, vegetable, fruit, cheese, canning, fish, 
carpenters’ bench, curriers’, drawing, farriers’, flesh hay, sugar- 
beet-topping, tanners’, plu ters’, palette, artists’, shoe, an 
similar knives, forks, and steels, and cleavers, all the foregoing, finished 
or unfinished, not specially provided for, with handles— 

With the words “or without” stricken out of the House 
text— z ; 
of mother-of-pearl, shell, ivory, deer, or other animal horn, silver 
nickel silyer, or other metal than iron er steel, or without handies of 
any kind, 20 cents each. 

Now, that includes cook knives. 

Mr. McGUMBER. No, Mr. President; it does not. That 
includes the higher-priced table knives. It is the knives that 
are generally silver-plated, with silver handles, and the more 
valuable class of table knives. They are not the kitchen knives. 
Kitchen knives come in the next paragraph after that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But if the Senator will just wait a 
minute; these rates are bad enough in themselves, and if the 
Senator really has made a mistake in classing kitchen knives 
among high-class knives, for heaven’s sake do not let us make 
the American people suffer from an undisclosed mistake. I 
have read the whole paragraph, and there is no other rate 
above what I have read. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; the Senator has not read what. ap- 
pears on page 74. ‘ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But there is a semicolon 
words “20 cents each.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And so all in the language above “20 
cents each’? ig included in the 20-eent tax. It can not be other- 
wise. Yow can not put these table knives and butcher knives 
and cock kriives im any other tax than 20 cents each, because 
you have separated them from any other place im the bill by 
this semicolon. Then you add the 56 per cent ad valorem, and 
then you report te the Senate that some of these knives carry a 
rate of only 58 per cent. Now, evidently the committee has 
made some mistake’ in ascertaining what its taxes are, and I 
think we are entitled to an explanation of it. 


after the 





Mr, McCUMBER. Possibly the committee may have. made 
some mistake; but I am certain of one thing, and that is that 
the committee made no mistake in assuming that a pearl- 
handled knife was not a kitchen knife. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, What did you put the kitchen knife in 
there for, then? Why did you say “ kitchen knives”? 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is the whole paragraph, and we are 
dealing with several kinds of knives in the paragraph. When 
you come to the description of those things which we generally 
denominate kitchen knives, you will find that we have given 
a rate, instead of 20 cents each, of 2 cents each. That is a 
kitchen knife generally with a, wood handle, and certainly not 
designated as a silver-plated knife or a knife with a pearl 
handle that can not be put into hot water at all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then the Senator has his bill punctu- 
ated entirely wrong. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no; he has not. . 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator from North Dakota if 
there are silver-plated handles on drawing knives which are 
used to draw shingles with. They are in the same category. 
Then you have curriers’ knives, with which you rake the hair 
off the hides of animals. Do you silver plate those? Then you 
have a hay knife here, and you have a fish knife. You have no 
semicolon there. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will see the semicolon after “20 
cents each,” 

Mr. SMITH. I know there is one there, and that ends the 
whole thing. That includes the whole category. The conten- 
tion is that drawing knives, the curriers’ knives, and all the 
knives in everyday use, take the 20-cent rate, if they have han- 
dies or are withoyt handles. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMITH. I may not understand your method of draw- 
ing a tariff bill; but, as the Senator from Ohio says, I do 
understand the English language and its punctuation. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator understands the English lan- 
guage, he ought to read the bill and see what it provides. 

Mr. SMITH. I read it and see what it provides, but I do 
not accept the interpretation of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr, SMOOT. Let us see just what it does provide. There 
are three classes of knives, and the classes are separated by 
semicolons. 

Mr. SMITH. Let us see. 

Mr. SMOOT. It reads, “similar knives, forks, and steels, 
and cleavers, all of the foregoing, finished or unfinished, not 
specially provided for.” They are certainly provided for 
otherwise, and I call the Senator’s attention to where they 
are specially provided for, “with handles of mother-of-pearl, 
shell, ivory,” and so forth. 

Mr. McCUMBER and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask the Senator from Utah to yield 
to me, ; 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER., In all probability if we are going to close 
at 10 o’clock to-night, as we usually do, we shall hardly finish 
this matter, and I ask unanimous consent at this time that 
when the Senate closes its session to-day it shall recess until 
to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now I ask the Senator from Utah if he 
will not yield for a short executive session, and then let us 
recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know the Senator has, but I ask if he 
will not yield to me to make a little statement? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have been holding evening sessions 
for quite a long time. We have been holding them because it is 
generally 2 or 3 o’clock, or after 3, sometimes, before we get 
to the tariff bill at all. It is not agreeable to any of us, I 
know, to hold these long night sessions and work as hard as 
we do, and I suggest that if we can have less discussion of 
extraneous matters in the morning I would like to have at 
least a gentlemen’s agreement that we shall close at 6 or half 
past 6, and not hold evening sessions, provided we can do 
something during the day. I am willing to try that a while. 
If we can not make any better headway, of course we shall 
have to hold night sessions. 

Mr. SMOOT.. The Senator does not ask that now? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; Iam not asking it now; but I simply 
want to make the suggestion. I hope that to-morrow we can 
get along without holding an evening session at all. 
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Mr. SIMMONS, ‘Mr. President, I would be glad if: Senators 
on this side of the Chamber would hear me just a moment. Iam 
speaking without any understanding whatever with Senators on 
the other side, but I really believe that we would accomplish 
more toward expediting the bill if our sessions were confined to 
daylight and we could commence at 11 and recess at 6, instead 
of commencing at 11 and closing at 10. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why does the Senator make that statement? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I really believe we would accomplish more, 
and I want to join with the Senator from North Dakota in the 
expression of the hope that as far as possible, though I know 
we can not do it altogether, we eliminate the discussion of ex- 
traneous matters and confine ourselves to the tariff bill. I think 
it ought to be acted upon as speedily as possible, and I hope that 
the program outlined by the Senator from North Dakota will be 
adopted, changing the hours so as to run from 11 to 6, and that 
on both sides of the Chamber we eliminate, as far as practicable, 
the discussion and consideration of all matters not pertaining 
to the pending bill until we get through with it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be understood, also, that we will cut out 
all speeches which are mere repetitions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not giving any assurances; I am not 
attempting to bind anybody at all. I am simply expressing a 
hope. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, we are not agreeing to any- 
thing; we are just having suggestions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is all I said. I was just expressing a 
hope. 

Mr. SMOOT. I so understood the Senator. 
Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from North Carolina is express- 


‘ing the hope expressed by the Senator from North Dakota. 


Mr. SMOOT. And TI join in the hope. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Utah said: 
agreed that we cut out so and so.” 
anything. 
of time. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the Senator’s opinion, we know; he 
has said it a good many times. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And I am going to say it a good many more 
times, too. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator will allow me to proceed. 
I do not think there will be a vote on this paragraph to-night, 
and perhaps it will be discussed again to“morrow. 

Mr. SMITH. Very likely. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the meantime I want to address the Sena- 
tors who say that there is no classification, and that the words 
“unfinished, not specially provided for,” do not mean anything 
in the paragraph, 

There are three different descriptions of knives provided for 
here under these three different rates, and they are separated 
by semicolons. The kitchen knives and tables knives fall under 
the second rate of duty which, when the Senate committee 
amendments are agieed to, which I hope will be done, will be 2 
cents each, and 45 per cent ad valorem. 

At the same time I want to say that I now have the figures 
which were worked out on these items, and I can tell Senators 
just what the equivalent ad valorem is upon each of the differ- 
ent brackets, taking the average rate of knives falling within 
those brackets. As to the first one, at 20 cents each and 45 per 
cent ad valorem, the equivalent ad valorem is 136 per cent. 
As to the second one, 2 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem, 
the equivalent would be 77 per cent ad valorem. As to the 
third, over 4 inches in length, 10 cents each and 45 per cent 
ad valorem, the equivalent is 67 per cent ad valorem. 


“Let it be 
We are not agreeing to 
If you would change the bill, it would save a lot 


BRIDGE OVER PEND OREILLE RIVER, WASH. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I favorably re- 
port from the Committee on Commerce without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 11265) to authorize the maintenance of a bridge 
constructed across the Pend Oreille River at the town of Usk, 
in the State of Washington, and I submit a report thereon (No. 
761). I'ask unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows; 

Be it enacted, etc., That the bridge specified in an act approved 
A st 7, 1919, entitled “An act to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Pend Oreille River at the town of Usk, in the State 
of Washington,” having been constructed without approval of the plans 
by the Chief of Dngineers and the Secretary of War, be, and is hereby, 
declared a lawful structure, to be maintained and epertes subject to 
the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 

over navigable waters,’ approved March 23, 1906: Provided, 
That unless plans of the said bridge shall have been submitted to the 
Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War for their appgaval and 
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shall have been approved by them within six months after the date of 
the approval of this act, 


is authority shall then cease and be null 
and void 


See, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 20 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


PRESIDENT HARDING’S ADDRESS AT THE DEDICATION OF THE LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL, 

Mr. McCORMICK. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp in the regular Recorp type President Harding’s 
address at the dedication of the Lincoln Memorial on May 30, 
1922. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 
PRESIDENT HARDING’S ADDRESS AT THE DEDICATION OF THE 

MEMORIAL, WASHINGTON, D. C., MAY 30, 1922. 

Mr. Chief Justice, it is a supreme satisfaction officially to 
accept on behalf of the Government this superb monument to 
the savior of the Republic. No official duty could be more wel- 
come, no official function more pleasing. This memorial edifice 
is a noble tribute, gratefully bestowed, and in its offering is 
the reverent heart of America; in its dedication is the con- 
sciousness of reverence and gratitude beautifully expressed. 

Somehow my emotions incline me to speak simply as a rever- 
ent and grateful American rather than one in official responsi- 
bility. I am thus inclined because the true measure of Lincoln 
is in his place to-day in the heart of American citizenship, 
though more than half a century has passed since his colossal 
service and his martyrdom, In every moment of peril, in every 
hour of discouragement, whenever the clouds gather, there is 
the image of Lincoln to rivet our hopes and to renew our faith. 
Whenever there is a glow of triumph over national achievement 
there comes the reminder that but for Lincoln’s heroic and 
unalterable faith in the Union these triumphs could not have 
been, 

No great character in all history has been more eulogized, no 
towering figure more monumented, no likeness more portrayed. 
Painters and sculptors portray as they see, and no two see 
precisely alike. So, too, is there varied emphasis in the por- 
traiture of words; but all are agreed about the rugged great- 
ness, the surpassing tenderness, the unfailing wisdom of this 
master martyr. 

History is concerned with the things accomplished. Biog- 
raphy deals with the methods and the individual attributes 
which led to accompl'shment. 

The supreme chapter in history is not emancipation, though 
that achievement would have exalted Lincoln throughout all the 
ages. The simple truth is that Lincoln, recognizing an estab- 
lished order, would have compromised with the slavery that 
existed if he could have halted its extension. Hating human 
slavery as he did, he doubtless believed in its ultimate abolition 
through the developing conscience of the American people, but 
he would have been the last man in the Republic to resort to 
arnis to effect its abolition. Emancipation was a means to the 
great end—maintained union and nationality. Here was the 
great purpose, here the towering hope, here the supreme faith. 
He treasured the inheritance handed down by the founding 
fathers, the ark of the covenant wrought through their heroic 
sacrifices and builded in their inspired genius. The Union must 
be preserved. It was the central thought, the unalterable pur- 
pose, the unyielding intent, the foundation of faith. It was 
worth every sacrifice, justified every cost, steeled the heart to 
sanction every crimsoned tide of blood. Here was the great 
experiment—popular government and constitutional union— 
menaced by greed expressed in human chattels. With the greed 
restricted and unthreatened, he could temporize. When it 
challenged Federal authority and threatened the Union, it pro- 
nounced its own doom. In the first inaugural he quoted and 
reiterated his own oft-repeated utterance—“ I have no purpose, 
directly or indirectly, to interfere with the institution of slavery 
in the States where it exists. I believe I have no lawful right 
to do so, and I have no inclination to do so.” He believed in 
maintaining inviolate the rights of the States, but he believed 
no less firmly in the perpetuity of the union of the States. The 
union, having been contracted, could not be dissolved except 
by consent of all parties to the contract. He recognized the con- 
flicting viewpoints. differing policies, and controverted queg- 
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tions. But there were constitutional methods of settlement, and 
these must be employed. 

In the first inaugural address he stressed the great general 

principle that— 
“in our constitutional controversies we divide into majorities 
and minorities. If the minority will not acquiesce the ma- 
jority must, or the Government must cease. There is no other 
alternative, for continuing the Government is acquiescence on 
one side or the other. If the minority in such case will secede 
rather than acquiesce, they make a precedent which in turn 
will divide and ruin them. * * * Plainly the central idea 
of secession is the essence of anarchy. A majority held in 
restraint by constitutional checks and limitations, and always 
changing easily with deliberate changes of popular opinions 
and sentiments, is the only true sovereign of a free people. 
Whoever rejects it does of necessity fly to anarchy or despot- 
ism.” 

Here spoke the statesman, proclaiming deliberate public 
opinion as the supreme power of civilization, easily to be writ- 
ten into law when conviction should command. It ought to be 
tonic to the waning confidence of those of to-lay who grow 
impatient that emphasized minority views are not hurried into 
the majority expressions of the Republic. Deliberate public 
opinion never fails. 

Later, closing his first inaugural, when anxiety gripped the 
Nation, there spoke the generous, forgiving, sympathetic man 
of undaunted faith: 

“T am loath to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We 
must not be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it 
must not break our bonds of affection. The mystic chords of 
memory, stretching from every battle field and patriot grave 
to every living heart and hearthstone all over this broad land, 
will yet swell the chorus of the union when again touched, as 
they surely will be, by the better angles of our nature.” 

But he appealed in vain. Passion was aflame and war was 
made the arbiter. Americans fought Americans with equal 
courage and valor. There was an ambiguity in the Constitution 
which only a baptism in blood could efface. One may only 
speculate on what another might have done, but Fate seems to 
have summoned the one great hero best fitted to lead to the 
Union’s salvation. 

His faith was inspiring, his resolution commanding, his 
sympathy reassuring, his simplicity enlisting, his patience un- 
failing. He was Faith, Patience, and Courage, with his head 
above the clouds, unmoved by the storms which raged about 
his feet. 

No leader was ever more unsparingly criticized or more bit- 
terly assailed. He was lashed by angry tongues and ridiculed 
in press and speech until he drankfrom as bitter a cup as was 
ever put to human lips, but his faith was unshaken and his 
patience never exhausted. Some one sent me recently an 
illumined and framed quotation which fell from his lips when 
the storm of criticism was at its height: 

“Tf I were trying to read,” he said, “ much less answer all 
the attacks made on me, this shop might as well be closed for 
any other business. I do the best I know how, the very best 
I can; and I mean to keep on doing it to the end. If the end 
brings me out all right, what is said against me will not amount 
to anything. If the end brings me out all wrong, 10 angels 
swearing I was right would make no difference.” 

He knew, of course, before the assassin robbed him of fuller 
realization, that the end was bringing him out all right. He 
knew when swords were sheathed and guns laid down, that the 
Union he saved was riveted anew and made forever indissoluble. 
He knew that in the great crucible of fire and blood the dross 
had been burned from the misdirected patriotism of seceding 
States and the pure gol@ restored to shining stars in dear Old 
Glory again. He knew he had freed a race of bondmen and had 
given to the world the costly proof of the perpetuity of the 
American Union. But I can not restrain the wish that he might 
somehow know of the monuments to his memory throughout 
the world, and that we are dedicating to-day, on behalf of a 
grateful nation, this matchless memorial, whose 48 columns, 
representing 48 States in the concord of union, testify that the 
“end brought him out all right.” 

Reflecting now on the lampooning and heedless attack and un- 
justifiable abuse which bruised his heart and tested his patience, 
we may accept its expression as one of the abused privileges 
under popular government, when passion sways and bitterness 
inspires, but for which there is compensation in the assurance 
that when men have their feet firmly planted in the right, and 
do the very best they can and “ keep on doing it,” they come out 
all right in the end, and all the storm does not amount to any- 
thing. 
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He rose to colossal stature in a day of imperiled Union. He 
first appealed, and then commanded, and left the Union secure 
and the Nation supreme. His was a leadership for a great 
crisis made loftier because of the inherent righteousness of his 
cause and the sublimity of his own faith. Washington inspired 
belief in the Republic in its heroic beginning, Lincoln proved its 
quality in the heroie preservation. The Old World had won- 
dered about the New World experiment, and was quite ready to 
proclaim its futility when the Civil War was threatening, but 
Lincoln left the Union unchallenged for all succeeding time. 
Not only was our Nation given a new birth of freedom but 
democracy was given a new sanction by that hand’ of divinity 
itself which has written the rights of humankind and pointed 
the way to their enjoyment. 

Abraham Lincoln was no superman. Like the great Wash- 
ington, whose monumental shaft towers near by as a fit com- 
panion to the memorial we dedicate to-day, the two testifying 
the grateful love of all Americans to founder and savior—like 
Washington, Lincoln was a very natural human being, with the 
frailties mixed with the virtues of humanity. There are neither 
supermen nor demigods in the government of kingdoms, em- 
pires, or republics. It will be better for our conception of 
government and its institutions if we will understand this fact. 
It is vastly greater than finding the superman if we justify the 
confidenee that out institutions are capable of bringing into 
authority in time of stress men big enough and strong enough 
to meet all demands. 

Washington and Lincoln offered outstanding proof that a 
representative popular government, constitutionally founded, 
can find its own way to salvation and accomplishment. In the 
very beginning our American democracy turned to Washington, 
the aristocrat, for leadership in revolution and the greater task 
of founding permanent institutions. The wisdom of Washington 
and Jefferson and Hamilton and Franklin was proven when 
Lincoln, the child of privation, of hardship, of barren environ- 
ment and meager opportunity, rose to unquestioned leadership 
when disunion threatened. 

Lincoln came almost as humbly as the Child of Bethlehem. 
His parents were unlettered, his home was devoid of every ele- 
ment of culture and refinement. He was no infant prodigy, no 
luxury facilitated or privilege hastened his development, but he 
had a God-given intellect, a love for work, a willingness to labor, 
and a purpose to succeed, 

Biographies differ about his ambition, but Herndon, who knew 
him as did no other, says he was greatly ambitious. I can be- 
lieve that. Ambition is a commendable attribute, without which 
Do men succeeds. Only inconsiderate ambition imperils. 

Lincoln was modest, but he was sure of. himself, and ‘always 
greatly simple, Therein was his appeal to the confidence of his 
country. When he believed he was right a nation believed him 
to be right. and offered all in his support. 

His work was so colossal, in the face of such diseouragement, 
that none will dispute that he was incomparably the greatest 
of our Presidents. He came to authority when the Republic 
was beset by foes at home and abroad, and reestablished union 
and security. He made that gesture of his surpassing generos- 
ity which began reunion. Let us forget the treachery, corrup- 
tion, and incompetence with which he had to combat, and recall 
his wisdom, his unselfishness, his sublime patience. He resented 
no calumnies upon himself; he held no man his enemy who had 
the power and will to serve the union, his vision was blinded 
by no jealousy. *He took his advisors from among his rivals, 
invoked their patriotism and ignored their plottings. He domi- 
nated them by the sheer greatness of his intellect, the single- 
ness and honesty of his purpose, and made them responsive 
te his hand for the accomplishment of the exalted purpose. 
Amid it all there was a gentleness, £ kindness, a sympathetic 
serrow, Which suggest. a divine intent to blend mercy with 
power in supreme attainment. 

This. memorial, matchless tribute that it is, is less for Abra- 
ham Lineoin than for these of us to-day, and for these who 
follew after. His surpassing. compensation would have been in 
living, to have his 10,000 sorrows dissipated in the rejeicings 
of the succeeding half century. He loved “his boys.” in the 
Army, and. would have reveled in the great part they played 
im more than a half century of the pursuit of peace and eon- 
cord vestored. How he would have been exalted by the chorus 
of the Union after “ the mystic chords” were ‘“ touched by the 
better angels: of our nature”! How it would comfort his great 
soul to knew that the States in the southland join sincerely in 
honoring him, and have twice since his day jeined, with all 
the fervor of his own great heart, im defending the flag! How 
it would soften his anguish to know that the South long since 
came to realize that a vain assassin robbed it of its most sin- 
cere and potent friend when it was prostrate and stricken, when 
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‘Lincoln’s sympathy and understanding would have helped to 
‘heal the wounds and hide the scars-and speed the restoration! 


How with his love of freedom and justice this apostle of hu- 
manity would have found his sorrows tenfold repaid to see the 
hundred milifons to whom he bequeathed reunion and na- 
tionality, giving of their sons’ and daughters and all their for- 
tunes to halt the armed march of autoeracy and preserve civili- 
zation, even as he preserved the Union ! 

More, how his great American heart would be aglow to. note 
hew resolutely we are going on, always on, holding to. consti- 
tutional methods, amending. te. meet the requirements of a pro- 
gressive civilization, clinging to majority rule, properly re- 
strained, which is “the only true sovereign of a free people,” 
and working to the fulfillment of the destiny of the world’s 
greatest Republic. 

Fifty-seven years. ago this people gave from their ranks, 
sprung. from their own fiber, this plain man, holding their com- 
mon ideals. They gave him first to service of the Nation in 
the hour of peril, then to. their Pantheon of Fame. With them 
and by them he is enshrined and exalted forever. 

To-day American gratitude, love, and appreciation give to 
Abraham Lincoln this lone white temple, a Pantheon for him 
alone. 

PRESIDENT. HARDING’S ADDRESS. AT MEMORIAL SERVICES TO CONFED- 
ERATE DBAD. 

Mr. McCORMICK. At the request of the junior Senater from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp im the regular Recorp type the address 
by the President delivered at Arlington, Va., on June 5, 1922, on 
the occasion of memorial services to the Confederate. dead. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follews: 

HARDING ADDRESSES VETERANS oF Gray at ARLINGTON JoNnB 5, 1922, 

The President of the United States, himself the son of a 
Union veteran, joined with the gray-garbed, gray-haired vet- 
erans of the Confederacy who stood with bowed heads at the 
gravesides of their comrades in “The Lost Cause,” yesterday 
in Arlington Cemetery, and paid their annual tribute of love 
for those who have gone on the last lomg march. 

BENEATH ENTWINED BANNDERS. 

Standing beneath the. stars and bars as they hung close beside 
the Stars and Stripes, President Harding uttered a prayer of 
gratitude‘ of a reunited Republic that the Nation weathered 
successfully the storms of the great civil struggle to be drawn 
into a more closely riveted Union. 

SPECTACLE SELDOM PARALLELED. 

It was a spectacle seldom paralleled in the history of the 
Nation. Coming, as it. did in the spring of a year which has 
seen massive memorials dedicated to that great martyr Presi- 
dent, Abraham Lincoln, who guided the destinies of the Union, 
and to that magnanimous leader of a victorious army, Ulysses 
Simpson Grant, when veterans of the gray stood with veterans 
of the blue, the annual tribute to the Confederate dead took on 
a deeper significance, 

The act of reunion*was completed, for the veterans. and the 
sons of the gray stood with the guardian of the fold from which 
they sought to flee, and gave an unqualified pledge of loyalty. 

President Harding did not hesitate to laud the courage of the 
men who fought for the Confederacy, although he cautioned, 
“TI did not mean to say that the Confederacy was right, al- 
theugh I am glad to say to you that I believe you thought it 
was right.” 

The opening words. of the President’s informal remarks at 
the exercises, at which he first planned to be only a spectator, 
sounded the keynote of the occasion which brought the sons and 
daughters of friend and foe in the great Civil War to the grave- 
sides of the Confederates. Addressing the gathering as “ My 
countrymen all,” the President called attention to himself as 
the son of a Union soldier. 

SPIRIT OF LINCOLN RECALLED. 

“ Whether I come to-day as the son of a veteran of the Grand 
Army of the Republic,” he said, “ to bestow a. vocal tribute on 
these Who perished in the cause they believed to be right, or 
whether I come as President of the United States te speak my 
gratitude to those who have helped to reestablish peace and con- 
cord, it matters little.” 

The spirit of the martyred Lincoln, whose memory is. en- 
shrined forever in the marble temple that stands across the 
placid Potomac from the great city of the dead, must have 
leoked down with a feeling of unlimited thanksgiving cn his 
successor as he spoke the words which typified the spirit of « 
united and indivisible Nation. “I know their sentiment,” he 
declared, “‘ and life is better and sweeter for such feeling and 
such sentiment.” 
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It remained for the present leader of the Union to formulate 
into articulate speech the tribute higher than which no man can 
give to a former antagonist. “ Those who fought for the Con- 
federacy were as sincere human beings as could be,” said Mr. 
Harding. 

TRIBUTE TO SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 

To their sons and daughters he added a word of tribute, 
“Speaking as the son. of one who fought in the Union cause, 
I want to say that I have only gratitude, commendation, and the 
sincerest tribute a man can utter for their sons and daughters 
who have lived in the great aftermath and ably assisted in 
turning disunion into union, turning discored into concord and 
reclaiming for posterity all those things so essential to the wel- 
fare of this Republic. 

“It is my privilege to see the manifestations of this recon- 
secration of the Southland. There come to my mind such names 
as dear old Joe Wheeler, whom I saw go to the front to defend 
his country, and Fitzhugh Lee, who headed the first troops that 
entered Havana in the Spanish-American War. And in 
that conflict let me say that we of America were brought into 
complete accord.” 

HIS TRIBUTE TO THE GRAY. 

Tribute to the spirit of the veterans and sons of the gray 
in turning defeat into rebuilding of the Nation was likewise 
spoken by the President, who declared he wished to pay “the 
greatest tribute to you of the gray,” and his tribute was one 
for the man who bore up as a loser. “It is easier to forgive 
and forget if you are on the triumphant side,” said Mr. Hard- 
ing, “but it takes a bigger heart to forgive and forget if you 
have gone down to defeat in the lest cause. I would like to 
see more of this fellowship and comradeship which marks a 
united America.” 

Pointing to the frequent evils which grow out of not under- 
standing the other’s viewpoint, Mr. Harding applied the lesson 
to the rift in the Union. The discovering Spaniard who visited 
our shores and after touching a point, known now to be but 
a short distance inland, went home and said he had explored 
the country entire, he indicated as showing the spirit of lack 
of understanding among peoples. 

BOTH VIEWPOINTS LEARNED. 

“In that conflict” he told the Confederate gathering, “ we 
learned one another’s viewpoint.” The President was unable 
to restrain himself from taking occasion to revert to the sight 
which moved him to digress from his address at the dedication 
of the Lincoln Memorial, when he called attention to the vet- 
erans of the blue and the gray who joined in honoring the 
martyr President. 

“There I saw flanking the flag these veterans of the gray 
and abreast of them, flanking the flag on the other side, the 
veterans of the blue. It was a memorable sight, and it-gave a 
little added glory to the flag,” he declared. 

There is no more sectionalism, Mr, Harding declared with 
some emphasis. “Our interests are interdependent in North, 
South, East, and West,” he said. During the time of the war he 
pointed out that the Southern phase was largely an economic 
one, and in the North there was but another phase of the same 
situation. 

RECESS. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
recess being under the order previously entered, until to-morrow 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o’clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Friday, June 9, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 8 (legisla- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Henry M. Holden, of Texas, to be United States attorney, 
southern district of Texas, vice D. E. Simmons, resigned. To 
become effective July 1, 1922. 

Unitrep States MARSHAL. 

James B. McClure, of Illinois, to be United States marshal, 
southern district of Illinois, vice Vincent Y. Dallman, resigned. 
Effective July 1, 1922. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
To be colonels. 

Lieut. Col. William Elliott, Quartermaster Corps, from May 

2, 1922, 
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a oo Col. Andrew Jackson Dougherty, Infantry, from May 
1 
putent.. Col. Oliver Stevens Eskridge, Infantry, from May 10, 
1 

To be lieutenant colonels. 


Maj. Charles Keller, Infantry, from May 2, 1922. 

Maj. Howard Russell Smalley, Cavalry, from May 3, 1922. 

Maj. John Scott, Infantry, from May 8, 1922. 

Maj. Smith Aaron Harris, Infantry, from May 10, 1922, 

Maj. Noble James Wiley, Infantry, from May 12, 1922. 
To be majors. 


Capt. Irving Howard Engleman, Infantry, from May 2, 1922. 
“s William M. Cravens, Coast Artillery Corps, from May 3, 
1922 
Capt. Frederick Joseph de Rohan, Infantry, from May 8, 1922. 
Capt. Frederick Schoenfeld, Quartermaster Corps, from May 
10, 1922. 
Capt. Earl Jay Dodge, Infantry, from May 11, 1922, subject to 
examination required by law. 
Capt. Arthur Paul Thayer, Cavalry, from May 1 
To be captains. 
First Lieut. Leonard Louis Davis, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
November 27, 1921. 
First Lieut. Harold Leo Stiebel, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
November 27, 1921. 
First Lieut. Webster Fletcher Putnam, jr., Coast Artillery 
Corps, from November 29, 1921. 
First Lieut. Merle Halsey Davis, Ordnance Department, from 
December 1, 1921. 
First Lieut. George Berry Dobyns, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
Deceniber 4, 1921. 
First Lieut. Henry Devries Cassard, Coast Artillery Carps, 
from December 4, 1921, 
First Lieut. Edward Hanson Connor, jr., Infantry, from De- 
cember 9, 1921. 
First Lieut. Neal Creighton, 
1921. 
First Lieut. George Peter Toft, Quartermaster Corps, from 
December 11, 1921. 
First Lieut. Alonzo Maning Drake, Air Service, from Decem- 
ber 15, 1921. 
First Lieut. Charles Raymond 
December 16, 1921. 
First Lieut. Victor Herbert Strahm, Air Service, from Decem- 
ber 16, 1921. 
First Lieut. Robert Jesse Whatley, Infantry, from December 
16, 1921, 
First Lieut. Waldo Sebastian ackes, Finance Department, 
from December 18, 1921. 
First Lieut. Ira Robert Koenig, 
18, 1921. 
First Lieut. Harry Allen Sanford, Philippine Scouts, 
December 19, 1921. 
ont ust Lieut. Earl Wells, Philippine Scouts, from December 
22, 1921. 
First Lieut. Raynor Garey, Field Artery, from December 
22, 1921. 
First Lieut. Philip Schneeberger, Air Service, from Decem- 
ber 22, 1921. 
First Lieut. Gouverneur Hoes, Infantry, from December 23, 
1921. 
First Lieut. Victor Schmidt, Coast Artillery Corps, 
December 24, 1921. 
First Lieut. George Franklin Parris, Air Service, from Decem- 
ber 24, 1921. 
First Lieut. Fred Bidwell Lyle, Field Artillery, from Decem- 
ber 24, 1921. 
Fr iret Lieut. Karl Shaffner Axtater, Air Service, from Decem- 
ber 25, 1921. 
First Lieut. Clinton Bowen Fisk Brill, Quartermaster Corps, 
from December 26, 1921. 
First Lieut. William Joseph Flood, Air Service, from Decem- 
ber 28, 1921. 
First Lieut. Francis Dundas Ross, jr., 
cember 28, 1921. 
First Lieut. Frank Edward Monville, Quartermaster Corps, 
from December 30, 1921. 
First Lieut. George Merrill Palmer, Air Service, from Janu- 
ary 1, 1922. 
First Lieut. Charles Rawlings Chase, Cavalry, from Janu- 
ary 1, 1922. 
First Lieut. Loren Francis Parmley, Cavalry, from Janu- 
ary 2, 1922, 


2, 1922. 


Air Service, from December 10, 


_Melin, Air Service, from 


Air Service, from December 


from 


from 


Infantry, from De- 
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First Lieut. Erle Fletcher Cress, Cavalry, from January 4, 
1922. 

First Lieut, Lynn Packard Vane, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
January -4, 1922. 

Virst Lieut. John Austin Pixley, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
January 6, 1922. 

First Lieut. Otta Marshall, Coast Artillery Corps, from Jan- 
uary 7, 1922. 

First Lieut. Edwin Cleveland Callicutt, Coast. Artillery Corps, 
from January 8, 1922. 

First Lieut. Ray Harrison Green, Quartermaster Corps, 
from January 9, 1922. 

First Lieut. Hugh Williamson Rowan, Chemical Warfare 
Service, from January 11, 1922. 

First Lieut. Russell William Goodyear, Quartermaster Corps, 
from January 12, 1922. 

First Lieut. Lewis Rinehart Pfoutz Reese, 
from January 12, 1922. 

First Lieut. Byron Turner Burt, jr.,, Air Service, from Janu- 
ary 15, 1922. 

First Lieut. Earle Gene Harper, Air Service, from January 
21, 1922. 

First Lieut. Philip Gilstrap Bruton, Corps of Engineers, from 
January 28, 1922, 

First Lieut. Eugene Joseph Minarelli FitzGerald, Infantry, 
from January 29, 1922. 

First Lieut. Charles Earl Whitney, Ordnance Department, 
from January 31, 1922. 

First Lieut. Lotha August Smith, Air Service, from February 
5, 1922. 

First Lieut. Edward Higley Guilford, Air Service, from Feb- 
ruary 5, 1922. : 

First Lieut. Junius Augustus Smith, Air Service, from Febru- 
ary 11, 1922. 

First Lieut. William Henry Carthy, Air Service, from Febru- 
ary 22, 1922. 

First Lieut. Horace Leland Porter, Corps of Engineers, from 
February 22, 1922. 

First Lieut. Arthur Leo Lavery, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
February 22, 1922. 


Air Service, 


First Lieut. Ernest Andrew Thompson, Signal Corps, from, 


February 22, 1922. 

First Lieut. William Andrew Gray, Air Service, from Feb- 
ruary 22, 1922. 

First Lieut. Franz Joseph Jonitz, Quartermaster Corps, from 
February 22, 1922. e 

First Lieut. William Valery Andrews, Air Service, from 
February 24, 1922. 

First Lieut. George Stetekluh, Quartermaster Corps, from 
February 24, 1922. 

First Lieut. Frank Marion Barrell, Quartermaster Corps, 
from February 25, 1922. ’ 

First Lieut. Stanton Higgins, Cavalry, from February 28, 
1922. 

First Lieut. Holden Spear, Quartermaster Corps, from Febru- 
ary 28, 1922. 

First Lieut. Frank Merrill Bartlett, Air Service, from Feb- 
ruary 28, 1922. 

First Lieut. Benson Glenwood Scott, Field Artillery, from 
March 2, 1922, 

First Lieut. Redding Francis Perry, Cavalry, from March 
2, 1922. 2 

First Lieut. Walter Arthur Metts, jr., Field Artillery, from 
March 2, 1922. 

First Lieut. Frank Camm, Field Artillery, from March 5, 
1922. . 

First Lieut. Robert Morgan Burrowes, Infantry, from March 
6, 1922. 

Fisst Lieut. Richard Oscar Bassett, jr., Infantry, from March 
7, 1922, subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Percy Stuart Lowe, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
March 9, 1922, 

First Lieut. Lewis Alonzo Murray, Corps of Engineers, from 
Mareh 12, 1922. 

First Lieut. Rene Edward deRussy, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from March 14, 1922. 

First Lieut. Marion Gardner Putnam, jr,, Air Service, from 
March 23, 1922. 

First Lieut. Clyde Grady, Infantry, from March 27, 1922. 

First Lieut. Walter Drake Williams, Air Service, from March 
29, 1922. 

First Lieut. William Henry Payne, Quartermaster Corps, 
from March 29, 1922, 


First Lieut. Thomas Tilson Conway, Infantry, from April 
1, 1922. 


‘ eg Lieut. Edgar Ambrose Jarman, Infantry, from April 
. 

First Lieut. Regeon Victor Love, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
April 4, 1922. 
& pion Lieut. Svening Johannes Bang, Cavalry, from April 
bs 

First Lieut. Allan Sheldon Willis, Infantry, from April 6, 1922. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
FIELD ARTILLERY. 

First Lieut. Frederick Brenton Porter, Infantry, with rank 

from March 2, 1920. 


First Lieut. Clark Hazen Mitchell, Infantry, with rank from 
October 9, 1919. 


First Lieut. Thomas Francis Hickey, Infantry, with rank 
from July 1, 1920. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 8 (legisla- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 
Coast AND GEOPETIC SURVEY. 
Angus Raymond Jessup to be aid, with relative rank of 
ensign in the Navy. 
POSTMASTERS, 
: ARKANSAS. 
Guy H. Langley, Monette. 
James A. Skipper, England. 
Alice R. Beard, Gentry. 
Walter G. Baker, Peach Orchard. 
FLORIDA. 
William H. May, Tallahassee. — 


INDIANA, 
Hugh A. Fenters, Macy. 
Clarenee E. Sparling, Osgeed. 
KENTUCKY. 
Luther P, Maxey, Adairville. 
Leonard J. Hammel, Bonnyman. 
Ward H. Metcalfe, Brooksville. 
Harvey H. Pherigo, Clay City. 
Carl H. Boone, Leitchfield. 
Tom H. Brown, Millersburg. 
Zephaniah Harrel, Rockport. 
MAINE. 
George W. Hopkins, Howland. 
Carroll H. Clark, Ogunquit. 
Cynthia R. Clement, Seal Haxbor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Harry E. Gaylord, Hadley. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Ellen V. Montgomery, Potts Camp. 
Benson L. Myers, West Point. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Luther J. Tucker, Maxton, 
Chester C. Lord, Montreal. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Andrew L. Diekson,.Calhoun Falls. 
Samuel W. Parks, Fort Mill. 
TENNESSEE, 
John B. Elliott, Athens, 
John VY. Allmon, Gleason. 
Link Monday, Kimberlin Heights. 
Jacob L. Shoun, Kingsport. 
John S. Wisecarver, Mohawk, 
Masie F. Patterson, Woodbury. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
Harvey A. Henderson, Minden. 
Edward E. Reyburn, Vivian. 


REJECTION. 


Executive nomination rejected by the Senate June 8 (legislative 
day of April 20), 1922. 


POSTMASTER. 
Benjamin J. Mixson to be postmaster at Orangeburg, S. C. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, June 8, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’eleck noon and was called to order 
by Mr. WausH, Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our heavenly Father, Thou art God who dwells in the in- 
finite strength of divine love. We thank Thee that it is Thy 
nature to come to the help of Thy earthly children. Interpret 
unto us again Thy ways of righteousness and truth. We biess 
Thee that Thy mercy is big enough to cover all sin, to heal all 
wounds, and to comfort all serrow. The Lord bless our coun- 
try. May we be a united people—the very right arm of our 
Government. In this hour, with problems affecting the wel- 
fare of all and questions shaping the futmre of the Republic, 
O give great wisdom to our President and all associated with 
him in authority, and bestow calm judgment and broad charity 
to guide the great work committed to their care. In Thy name. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Mr. Henry, by unanimous consent, was given leave of ab- 
sence for two days, on account of important business. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 11646. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio; and 

H. R. 11407. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920. 

JOURNAL OF THE FIFTY-SIXTH NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT, 
ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Printing. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 36 (Rept. 1074). 

Resolved, etc., That there shall be printed as a House document 
1,500 copies of the journal of the Fifty-sixth National Encampment 
ef the Grand Army of the Republic for the year 1922, mot to exceed 
$1,700 in cost, with illustrations, 1,000 copies of which shall be for 
the use of the House and 500 copies for the use of the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

EMPLOYEES OF THE ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privileged 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 59 (Rept. 1075). 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (thé Senate concurring), 
That there shall be printed 3,000 additional copies of Senate Docu- 
ment No, 181, Sixty-seventh Congress, entitled “A letter of the Alien 
Property Custodian Transmitting a Report Showing the Names of All 
Persons Employed by the Alien Property Custodian,” of which 1,000 
copies shall be for the use of the Senate document room and 2,000 


copies for the House document room. 
The question is on agreeing 


GRAND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to the resolutien. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

SUBSTITUTE TELEPHONE OPERATOR. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts I present the following privileged resolu- 
tion, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 359 (Rept, 1076). 

Resclved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House, from April 22, 1922, and during the remainder of the 
present fisenal year, compensation not exceeding the rate of $2.50 per 
diem for the services of a substitute telephone operator. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. My attention was distracted 
for the moment, will the gentleman from Wisconsin state 
what this is? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. There has been appropriated each year 
$500 for the purpese of hiring extra telephone service. That 
has been exhausted and it is necessary to provide approxi- 
mately $175 additional in order to make provision for the 
payment of the substitute telephone operators to July 1, 1922, 

Mr. HICKS. Is this to take care of the vacation period? 
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Mr. A. P. NELSON. No; it is to put am operator in the 
place of these who are sick and must have substitutes to take 
their places. The annual appropriation of $500 is not suf- 
ficient to take care of the unusual? sick list of this year, and 
this edditional amount of about $175 is necessary te carry us 
to July 1 of the current year, 

Mr. GARNER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Yes. I will yield. 

Mr. GARNER. This is the first resolution of this character 
that has been necessary, because the $500 has been sufficient 
heretofore to pay the substitutes. I presume if they do not 
have as much sickness next year this extra amount will not 
then be necessary. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. That is the understanding of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GARNER. Has the chief telephone operator recom- 
mended the passage of this bill? 

Mr. A..P. NELSON. Yes; and it is the unanimous report of 
the committee. I wish to say further that the telephone oper- 
ators are giving most excellent service, endeavoring to make 
it as far as possible under the conditions a service of real 
efficiency. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

LYDIA SHORT, 


Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts I present the following privileged resolution : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 362 (Rept. 1077). 

Resolved, That there shall be paid, out of the contingent fund of 
the House, to Lydia Short, widow of Levi E. Short, late an employee 
of the House of Representatives, a sum equal to six months of his 
compensation as said employee, and an additional amount, not exceed- 
ing $250, to defray the expenses of the funeral ef said Levi B. Short. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, this resolution is the cus- 
tomary resolution recommended by the committee on the death 
of an employee. I yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MAcGREGOR]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, this resolution has refer- 
ence to the funeral expenses and death of an employee of tle 
House. Perhaps many of yeu knew Levi Short. He was on 
the old soldiers’ roll and had been upon one of the doors of 
the House for many years. He served in the Civil War, enlist- 
ing prior to the attainment of his majority, going into the 
service at the age of 16, running away from home for the pur- 
pose of enlistment. With the consent of the House, I wonld 
like to place in the Recorp a few words with reference to his 
service to his country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to extend Ifis remarks in the Recorp. 
Is there objection? 

‘Phere was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, Levi E. Short, who has 
been for many years on the soldiers’ roll of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, has answered the final roll call and taps have been 
sounded at the end of a useful and worthy life. 

He was one of the fast-thinning ranks of the boys in blue 
who answered the trumpet call of duty in °61, and his life 
history was typical of the young men of those days of strife 
and turmoil. 

He was the youngest of the family, a lad of 16, at school. 
His father and brother were in the Army at the front, and his 
mother clung to the one remaining man child of the family 
with all of a mother’s devotion, and pleaded with him to stay 
with her when the restless urge of the day stirred patriotic 
longings in his boyish breast. 

He finally enlisted but, as he was a minor, his mother haled 
her boy back from the camp and sent him back to school. 

He tried to obey, but the “battle cry of freedom” proved 
stronger than a mother’s pleadings and he left sehool one day 
at recess, leaving his books on his desk, went down the river 
and enlisted under an assumed name. } 

He was but a lad of 16, but in less than a week he had 
joined his regiment at the front, the old “ Fighting One hun- 
dredth Infantry of New York,” and before two weeks in the 
Army, with no drill nor eamp preparatien, he was in battle 
and served to the end of the war. 

After the war he settled down in Buffalo, N. Y., and was 
prominent in the strenuous political battles of the period right 
after the Civil War. He came to Washington a seore of years 
ago with Colonel Alexander and has remained here ever since. 

He was always active in behalf of his comrades and had 
become an expert in pension matters, so much so that veterans 
not only from his home town but from all parts of the country 
wrote to him for advice, aid, and eounsel, and he was ever 
ready to aid a stricken comrade or a comrade’s widow. 
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So he lived his simple, kindly life.. To help a friend, to 
succor a comrade, was his greatest joy. A devoted husband 
and a tender, solicitous father, he was a splendid example of 
that noble type we call an “American citizen.” 

And now he sleeps the last sleep with the comrades that have 
gone before. A well-rounded life, full of honor, has ended. 
The loyal friend of those who knew him, the trusty comrade 
of his war-time pals, the wise counsellor of a host of younger 
men, the husband and the father, has gone ahead leaving a 
memory fragrant with love and full to the brim of all that is 
noble and pure in humanity. May the soul of Levi Short rest 
in peace, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


LOAN OF COTS, ETC., TO AMERICAN LEGION, 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of H. J. Res. 343, authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to loan cots, mattresses, and blankets for the use 
of the American Legion at the Michigan State encampment to 
be held at Iron Mountain, Mich, in July, 1922. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of H. J. 
Res. 343. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc,, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to loan to the executive committee of the American Legion at 
Iron Mountain, Mich., having in charge the arrangements for the State 
encampment of said order. to be held in Iron Mountain, Mich., in July, 
1922, such blankets, mattresses, and cots as may be required at said 
meeting: Provided, That no expense shall be caused the United States 
Government by the delivery and return of such property, the same to 
be delivered to said executive committee at Iron Mountain, Mich., at 
such time prior to the date of such meeting as may be agreed upon by 
the Secretary of War and the chairman of said executive committee: 
Provided further, That the Secretary of War shall, before delivering 
such property, take from the said chairman of said executive committee 
a good and sufficient bond for the safe return of said property in good 
order and condition, the whole transaction to be without expense to the 
Government of the United States of America. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
this a unonimous report from the committee? 

Mr, JAMES. It is. 

Mr. GARNER. This is in the established or regular form of 
resolutions authorizing the use of blankets, and so forth, by the 
various soldier organizations throughout the country? 

Mr. JAMES, Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Then if I understand this, this will probably 
be the established policy of Congress whenever a State legion 
has an encampment in any one of the States of the Union. Con- 
gress will pass a joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to furnish them with cots, blankets, and so forth, under 
certain limitations such as this resolution provides. 

Mr, JAMES, I do not know about the policy in the future, 
but our committee has reported out quite a few resolutions 
worded just as this is. 

Mr. GARNER, Has the gentleman's committee ever declined 
to report any resolution where a State legion or the G. A. R. 
or other regular soldiers’ organizations have asked for it? 

Mr. JAMES. It has not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the House joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. James, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


FIXING STANDARD SIZES FOR FRUIT AND VEGETABLE BASKETS, ETC. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a previous order en- 
tered, the bill (H. R. 7102) to fix standards for hampers, round 
stave baskets, and splint. baskets for fruits and vegetables, and 
for other purposes, is in order to-day, and the Chair will recog- 
nize the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Vesta] to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of that bill. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of Order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
It is clear that there is no quorum present, 

Mr. MONDELL:> Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, and the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absentees. The 
Clerk will call the roll, 





The question is on agreeing to 
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to answer to their names: 








The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 


JUNE 8, 





Anderson Dunn Kline, N. Y. Sabath 
Andrew, Mass. Ed nonds Knight Sanders, Ind. 
Ansorge Evans Kreider Sanders, N. Y. 
Arentz Faust Kunz Schall 
Bankhead Fenn Larson, Minn. Sears 

Beck Fess Lineberger Shreve 

Bell Fields Linthicum Sinclair 
Black Fisher Longworth Smith, Mich, 
Bland, Ind. Fitzgerald Luce Smithwick 
Blanton Focht Luhring Snyder 
Boies Fordney Lyon Steagall 
Brennan Foster MeClintic Stedman 
Britten Frear McFadden Steenerson 
Brooks, Pa. Free McPherson Stevenson 
Burdick Freeman Maloney Stiness 
Burke Fuller Mann Stoll 
Burtness Funk Mansfield Strong, Pa. 
Butler Gallivan Merritt Sullivan 
Cantrill tlynn Michaelson Sumners, Tex. 
Carter Goodykoontz Miller Swank 
Chandler, N. Y, fFould Moore, Ill. Sweet 

Clark, Fia. Graham, Tl. Morin Taylor, Ark. 
Classon Griffin Mudd Taylor, Colo. 
Cockran Harrison Nelson, J. M. Taylor, Tenn, 
Codd Haugen Nolan Temple 
Cole, lowa Hawes Padgett Ten Eyck 
Connell Hays Paige Tilson 
Connolly, Pa. Henry Park, Ga. Treadway 
Cooper, Ohio Hill Parker, N. J. Tyson 
Cooper, Wis. Hooker Parks, Ark. Upshaw 
Copley Hudspeth Patterson, N.J. Vare 
Coughlin Hutchinson Perkins Vinson 
Crowther Ireland Perlman Voigt 

Curry Jefferis, Nebr. Porter Volk 

Darrow Johnson, S. Dak. Rainey, Ala. Ward, N. Y 
Davis, Minn, Kahn Ransley Wason 
Dempsey Kelley, Mich. Rayburn Weaver 
Dickinson Kennedy Reber Winslow 
Doughton Kindred Rhodes Wood, Ind. 
Drane Kinkaid Riordan Woodyard 
Drewry Kitehin Robsion Wurzbach 
Driver Kleezka Rouse Yates 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
QuIN) there were—ayes 132, noes 13. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
demands the yeas and nays. Those in favor of taking the vote 
by the yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After 
counting.] Five Members have risen, not a sufficient number, 
and the yeas and nays are refused. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that that 
is dilatory. The roll has just been called and disclosed the pres- 
ence of a quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that it does 
not require a quorum to dispense with further proceedings under 
the call. 

Mr. QUIN. 
Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
appeals from the decision of the Chair. The question is, Shall 
the decision of the Chair stand as the decision of the House. 

The question was taken, and there were—ayes 146, noes 1. 

So the decision of the Chair stood as the decision of the House. 

So the motion to dispense with further proceedings under the 
call was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 7102, 
the basket bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Quin) there were—ayes 116, noes 13. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and eighty- 
two Members present, not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Indiana that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
further consideration of the bill H. R. 7102. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 197, nuys 55, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 176, as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I appeal from the decision of the 


YEAS—197. 
Ackerman Bacharach Bird Bowers 
Andrews, Nebr. Barbour Bixler Brooks, Ill. 
Anthony Beedy Blakeney Brown, Tenn. 
7 Begg Bland, Va. Browne, Wis. 
Atkeson Benham Bond Burdick 





1922 


Burroughs 
Burton 
Cable 


Campbell, Kans. 


Campbell, Pa, 
Carew 
Chalmers 
Chandler, Okla, 
plom 


Chind 
Christopherson 
Clague 

Clarke, N. ¥. 


Eliiott 

Ellis 
Fairchild 
Fairfield 
Fish 

Free 

French 
Frothingham 
Fulmer 


Gahn 

Garner 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Gensman 
Gernerd 
Goldsborough 
Gorman 
Graham, Pa, 
Green, lowa 


Almon 
Aswell 
Barkley 
soeens 
Box 
Brand 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 


lier 
Connally, Tex, 


Cris 
Davis, Tenn. 


Anderson 
Andrew, Mass. 
Ansorge 
Arentz 
Bankhead 
Beck 

Bell 


Black 
Bland, Ind. 
Blanton 
Boies 
— 
riggs 
Britten 
Brooks, Pa. 
Burke 
Burtness 
Butler 
Cannon 
Cantrill 
Carter 
Chandler, N, ¥. 
Clark, Fla. 
Classon 
Cockran 
Codd 
Cole, Towa 
Connell 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Crowther 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn. 
Deal 


sey 
Dickinson 
Doughtoa 
Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 
Duna 


So the motion was agreed to. 


Greene, Mass, 
Greene, Vt 
Griest 


Hadley 
Hammer 
Hardy, Colo, 
Haugen 
Tlawes 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Herrick 


Hickey 
Himes 
Hoch 
Huddleston 
Hukriede 
Hull 
Humphreys 
Husted 
James 
Kearns 
Keller 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kendall 
Ketcham 
Kiess 


King 
Kirkpatrick 
Kissel 
Klecaka 
Kline, Pa. 
Knutson 
Kopp 
— ‘ 
vem per 
Lawrence 


Len ta Calff. 
Leatherwood 


Lee, N. ¥. 
Lehibach 
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Duffie 


Robertson 
Rodenberg 


McKenzie Rose 
McLaughlin, eo etinen 


McLaughlin, Nebr 
eee din, Pa. 
den 


Magee 
soars 
apes 
Mead 
Michener 
M peiepangh 


Newton, Minn, 
Newton, Mo, 
Norton 
O’Brien 

Ogden 
Osborne 
Parker, N. Y. 
Patterson, Mo. 


Riddick 
Roach 


NAYS—55. 


Jones, Tex. 
Kincheloe 
Lanham 


ANSWHRED “ PRESENT "—1, 


Lankford 
Larsen, Ga, 
Lazaro 
London 
McSwain 
Martin 
Moore, Va, 
O’Connor 
Oldfield 
Oliver 
Overstreet 
Pou 


uin 
nkin 


McArthur 
NOT VOTING—176. 


Evans 
Faust 


0 
Graham, Il, 
Griffin 


Harrison 
Hays 
Henry 
Hicks 
am 

ogan 
Hooker 
Hudspeth 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 
Jefferis, Nebr. 


Johnson, 8. Dak. 


Johnson, Wash. 
Jones, Pa. 
Kahn 

Kelley, Mich. 
Kenned 

Ki 

Kinkaid 


Kitchin 
Kline, N. ¥. 
Knight 


Kr 
Kunz 


Langley 
Larson. Minn, 


Lyon 
McClintic 
McFadden 
McPherson 
loney 
Mann 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Miller 


Milis 

Moore, IL 
Morin 

Mott 

Mudd 
Nelson, J, M. 
ome 
Padgett 


Pa , Ga, 
Parker, N.J. 
Parks, Ark. 
Pattersen, N. J. 
Perkins 
Periman 
Porter 
Rainey, Ala. 
Ramse yer 
a 

— 
Riordan 
Robsion 

e 

Rouse 


Sabath 
Sanders, Ind. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Stiness with Mr. McClintic. 


Mr. Kahn with Mr, Cantrill. 


nott 

Smith, Idaho 
Snell 
Speaks 
Sproul 
Steenerson 
cee 

reng, 
Summers, Wash. 
Swin:; ing 
Tag 
Taylor, N. J. 
Thompsen 
‘Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Vaile 


Wyant 
Young 
Zihiman 


Sanders, N. Y. 
Scott, Tena, 
Sears 

Shreve 
Sinclair 
Sisson 


Siem 
Smith, Mich, 
Smithwick 
Snyder 
Stafford 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Stiness 
Stoll 
Strohg, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Swank 
Sweet 
Taylor, Cols 
lor, Colo, 
eee, Tenn. 
Ten Eyck 
Tilson 
Treadway 


son 
teachin 
Upshaw 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Treadway with Mr. Cockran, 

Miller with Mr. Fisher. 

Paige with Mr. Sallivan. 

Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Driver. 
Kennedy with Mr. Gallivan. 

Larson of Minnesota with }‘r. Stevenson. 
Fess with Mr. Rayburn. 

Burtness with Mr. Briggs. 

Funk with Mr. Padgett. 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Rossdale with Mr. Doughton. 

Mr. Burke with Mr. Smithwick. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Fitzgerald with Mr. Hooker. 

Mr. Robsion with Mr. Linthicam. 

Mr. Olpp with Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Hutchinson with Mr. Swank. 

Mr. Glynn with Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Henry with Mr. Bankhead. 

Mr. Perkins with Mr. Park of Georgia. 

Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Deal. 

Mr. Johnson of Washington. with Mr. Fields. 

Mr. Kline of New York with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Vare with Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Black. 

Mr. Ansorge with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Fenn with Mr. Ten Byck. 

Mr. Krieder with Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Kunz. 

Mr. Lineberger with Mr. Lyon. 

Mr. Temple with Mr. Williams of Texas. 

Mr. Frear with Mr. Tyson. 

Mr. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Upshaw. 

Mr. Fuller with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Coughlin with Mr. Stoll. 

Mr. Nolan with Mr. Riordan. 

Mr. Knight with Mr. Sears. 

Mr. Winslow with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

Mr. Parker of New Jersey with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Beck with Mr. Blanton. 

Mr. Evans with Mr. Sisson. : 

Mr. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. McPherson with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Codd with Mr. Rainey of AMbama. 

The result of the vote was announced as abeve recorded. 

The SPEAKER protempore. A quorum is present ; the Door- 
keeper will open’ the doors. The ayes have it, and the House 
accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 7102, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks] 
will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself inte the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 7102, with Mr. Hicks in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Unien for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 7102, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7102) to fix —- for hampers, round-stave baskets, 
and splint baskets for fruits and vegetables, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. . When the bill was considered some-time 
ago we had finished the reading of a certain portien of the bill. 
Nothing is pending, and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
Page 6, strike out subsection A of section 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers ‘an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 24, strike out subsection A of section 3. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there was no amendment pending at the time that section 8 was 
read, and we had finished reading section 3 when we adjourned, 
but there was no amendment pending. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I desire to say in answer to the gen- 
tleman that several of us were trying te secure recognition when 
the gentleman having the bill in charge was recognized to move 
that the committee rise. The Clerk had not started to read sec- 
tion 4, and section 3 is pending before the committee, and 
there were three or four Members on their feet seeking 
recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels in view of the fact that 
the committee rose without opportunity having properly been 














given to offer an amendment that the amendment is in order 
and overrules the point of order. 

Mr. VESTAL. I think the gentleman is right—that he was 
on his feet. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas. 

I think there is some ground for argument against the es- 
tablishment of uniform standards of measures. 

There is some ground for argument against the establish- 
ment of these standards, but I think there is much more ground 
for argument in favor of the establishment of standards in the 
interest of the producer and in the interest of the consumer; 
and let me suggest to my friend from Texas that if we are to 
have standards, of course they must be accurate standards, 
and they must be defined to a subdivision of an inch. You can 
not get away from that. If we are to have standards at all they 
must be standards that are defined accurately. 

But I did not rise particularly, Mr. Chairman, to discuss the 
amendment; it was to call to the attention of the Members of 
the House the fact that it looked for a time this morning as 
though we were on the verge of a single-handed, personally con- 
ducted filibuster. J 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment. The gentleman from 
Texas who has just risen is not conducting that filibuster, and 
has no part in it. He is in good faith discussing the bill and 
its provisions. But I think, in view of the fact that it looks 
as though there was a filibuster on the horizon, it is the duty 


of all those on both sides who are in favor of the establish-— 


ment of proper standards to remain here and keep a quorum 
in the committee. There may be differences of opinion as to 
the provisions of the bill, and I am sure that the Members of 
the House will give careful consideration to amendments that 
are offered and propoSais of modification. But I am sure that 
we are all interested in having these questions settled one way 
or another, and the only way we can do that is by maintaining 
a quorum, by being here until this measure shall have been 
disposed of in accordance with the best judgment of the House. 
I want to appeal to gentlemen to remain, so that should there 
be a disposition to filibuster, that disposition may be discour- 
aged. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. If I have the time I will yield. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I thoroughly agree with the gentle- 
man that the standards should be accurately measured. I do 
not object to measurements of one-hundredth of an inch, but 
what I object to is that a man is not permitted to sell in any 
other container than those particular measures. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think there is some ground of argument 
in favor of allowing the producer to sell in a variety of shapes, 
providing the content be the same. But the difficulty about 
that is that you leave the door open to fraud by inviting a 
multiplicity of containers. The purchaser can never be very 
certain just what he is purchasing unless you have some 
standards. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Mr. VESTAL. , Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- | 


ment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. I think the 
gentleman is mistaken in what this bill purports to do, in the 
first place. This bill does not purport to do anything except 
to establish standards by which the people of the country— 
and he says he talks for the American people—by which the 
people of the country will not be deceived as they have been 
deceived for years past. As a matter of fact, in the city of 
Cincinnati within the last two or three months more than 60 
people have been arrested for using deceptive measures in 
that city. 

Now, what we propose to do here is to make a general stand- 
ard, so that there can be no opportunity for anybody who wants 
to do an honest business to deceive. Now, the gentleman from 
Texas says the measurements are brought down within a frac- 
tion ef an inch. Of course, we make the standard that way, but 
there are tolerances so that no one who fails to come within half 
an inch is going to be prosecuted. This bill provides for 
tolerances. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
ances, 

Mr. VESTAL. It provides that the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall fix tolerances. Of course, there will be tolerances. The 
gentleman knows that. This bill is not supposed to be so framed 
that a man who violates a measurement within half an inch is 
going to be prosecuted. 


It provides that there may be toler- 





The time of the gentleman from Wyoming | 
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And another thing: This bill puts the burden on the manu- 
facturers of the country. ‘They are all in favor of it. They 
are anxious to have a standard. They are anxious to do this. 
If we make it unlawful to manufacture other than the standard 
sizes set out in the bill, there can be no complaint by the pur- 
chaser. He does not have to pay more for the standard basket. 
There is no royalty on these baskets. Anybody can manufacture 
these baskets who wants to, If a man is going to sell fruits or 
vegetables in a market he has to use a standard basket. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. You require that he can only use a 
certain kind of basket. 

Mr. VESTAL. If he wants to sell in the market he ought to 
sell in a standard basket, and I will say to the gentleman that 
the legislature of his State passed an act similar to this one. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Perhaps it was based on it. 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes; and the law of the gentleman’s own 
State will not permit any put a standard basket to come into 
the State. 

Now, why not by Federal statute make a standard whereby 
the consumer will not be deceived by short-weight baskets? 
That is the whole proposition. Nobody who wants to do an 
honest business will be hurt. It is only the fellow who wants 
to do a dishonest business who will be hurt. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The gentleman says that under the 
law passed a little while ago—the unfilled basket law—they 
have been arrested. Why is not that law sufficient? 

Mr. VESTAL. You are having different standards in differ- 
ent States probably. Let us have one Federal standard all over 
the United States, so that the man or the woman who goes 
down to the market and buys a basket of berries and buys what 
is supposed to be a quart will know that that measure has not 
a false bottom in it, but is a full quart. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That is the provision of the other bill. 

Mr. VESTAL, No; that is in the standard container act that 
we passed here, Nobody would go back on that bill now. Now 
we have started to take it up from the quart measure to the 
2-bushel basket. There is nothing in this bill that will hurt 
anybody who wants to do an honest business anywhere. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. As the law now stands, is it not true that if 
you buy a basket of fruit the quantity of fruit you will receive 
for your money will depend upon the State in which you buy it? 

Mr. VESTAL. Absolutely. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that this bill has been up 
before and was passed by the Committee of the Whole House 
once with amendments—in view of the fact that the bill now 
before the committee is practically the same bill that we passed 
before as amended, I do not think we ought to take up a lot of 
time in discussing these sections, and I move that all debate on 
this amendment and all other amendments to this section be 
now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
debate on this amendment and all amendments to this section 
be now closed. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Quin) there were—ayes 88, noes 3. 

Mr. QUIN. I make the point of order that there is no quorum 


| present. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and three Members 
present, a quorum, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. QUIN, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MONDELL. Debate is closed on this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman from 
Mississippi that debate on this section has been closed. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall in his regulations 
under this act prescribe such tolerance as he may find necessary to 
allow in the capacities and specifications for hampers, round stave 
baskets, splint baskets, and parts thereof set forth in sections 1, 2, 
and 3 of this act, in order to provide for reasonable variations occurring 
in*the course of manufacture and handling. If a cover be used upon 
any hamper or basket mentioned in this act, it shall be securely fastened 
or attached in such a manner, subject to the regulations of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, as not to reduce the capacity of such hamper or 
basket below that prescribed therefor. Each of the standard hampers, 
round stave baskets, and splint baskets mentioned in this act shall be 
truly marked by the manufacturer thereof, as his prarenty within the 
meaning of, and in accordance with, section 6 of this act, with its 
standard capacity content in legible letters and fi ck, 
one-half bushel, five-eighths bushel, 1 bushel, 14} bushels, 2 bushels, 
4 quarts, 8 quarts, 12 quarts, 16 quarts, or 24 quarts, as the case may 
be. The provisions of this act shall apply only to hampers and baskets 
made of wood or of which wood is the principal material, 


res, to wit, 1 
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Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, on page 10, line 25, the word 
“tolerance” should be “tolerances.” I offer that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Yestau: Page 10, line 25, strike out the 
word “ tolerance” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ tolerances.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VESTAL. I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VesTaL: Page 11, line 18, strike out the 
words “ The provisions: of this act shall apply only to hampers and 
baskets made of wood, or of which wood is the principal material,” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following : 

“The provisions in sections 1, 2, and 3 of this act, Breit cee 
fications and dimensions, shall apply only to hampers and skets 
made of wood or of which wood is the principal material; but hampers 
and baskets which are not made of wood or of which wood is not the 
principal material shall not depart from the respective capacities 
therein prescribed.” 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to take more 
than a minute in discussing this amendment. The bill as 
drawn provides that the act shall apply only to hampers and 
baskets made of wood or of which wood ‘is the principal ma- 
terial. There might be such a thing as baskets made of other 
materials being placed. upon the market, and my amendment 
provides that those other baskets shall not depart from the 
capacity content as set forth in sections 1, 2, and 3 of the act. 

Mr. QUIN, Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. VEsTAL] is right in this amendment. While I am 
against this hamper provision, cutting out the seven-eighths 
hamper, I am convinced that the specifications should not pro- 
hibit the manufacture of hampers or baskets of other material, 
just so that the contents are not interfered with. 

Under this bill without the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished chairman [Mr. Vesta] they could not use any 
other material except that specified herein; but it is absolutely 
necessary, in fairness to all portions of the country, that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VEs- 
TAL] be adopted. 


This measure as it comes before this House is a deceptive 


one. This Congress has passed all of the legislation that is 
necessary in the container act to insure fair dealing. Here 
you come up with a bill that does not affect the container 
which goes to the consumer. The vegetables from the farms 
in the United States are placed in hampers, baskets, or crates 
and sent by carload or train lots to the centers of the country 
for distribution. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I have not time. The producer does not sell to 
the wholesaler by the crate. He sells in carload lots. But 
when the good housewife goes to buy her vegetables for to-day 
she does not ask for a bushel hamperful, she does not ask for a 
seven-eighths hamper, but she asks for so many tomatoes; she 
asks for 5 cents’ or 10 cents’ worth of beans. 

Who in the world ever heard of a family going up and buying 
a bushel hamper of tomatoes for one meal or one day. Why, 
that is for the hotel or big boarding house. So you can see the 
opportunity for deception that is endeavored to be practiced 
in this humbuggery that they are putting out here now. You 
are injuring and hampering the farmers and endeavoring to 
fool the ultimate consumer. I just call the attention of the 
majority to some of the effects of the legislation they have en- 
acted that is now reacting against them. Did you hear that 
howl out yonder in Iowa day before yesterday? There was a 
man running for the United States Senate in a Republican pri- 
mary on a Democratic platform. [Laughter.] He stood up 
on the platforms throughout the State of Iowa, which is 75 per 
cent Republican, and denounced the Esch-Cummins Act, one of 
the chief authors of which is a Member of the United States 
Senate from that very State. He spoke for the American peo- 
ple—the farmers and the plain men and women. He told them 
that the Republican organization in Congress had taken the 
excess-profits tax off from the rich and powerful. He told them 
they were trying to put a sales tax on the poor. He told them 
the plain people must pay the taxes which this Republican 
organization and administration had taken off of the big cor- 
porations and trusts and combines. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I will give you all the time you want before I get 
through. As a result he told them that the legislation of this 
Republican administration was a humbug and a fraud upon the 
American laboring man and farmer. He demonstrated to the 
fair Republicans in the State of Iowa that the Republican or- 


ganization in Congress and the administration were passing leg- 
islation for the benefit of the rich and powerful. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. LAYTON. I object unless the gentleman will confine 
himself to the amendment. 

Mr. HOCH. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas objects. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, there can 
be no doubt that legislation which makes honest containers and 
compels people to mark-and sell that which they say they are 
going to sell is right. The purchaser is entitled to get what 
he asks and pays for. He should not be cheated and deceived, 
But I am wondering whether or not the committee had given 
this matter full consideration in two important particulars, pro- 
visions of which I want to call attention to. 

On page 13 it provides: 

Any individual, partnership, association, or corporation that willfully 
violates this section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $100, or 
imprisonment not exceeding 60 days, or both. 

Now, I believe this is the first time that any legislature ever 
attempted to pass a law imprisoning a partnership, association, 
or corporation, and I wonder why the committee in this bill, 
where we are trying to get honest containers, has sought to 
inject this class of legislation that everybody knows can not be 
enforced, never has been enforced, and never will be enforced, 
and put an entire association, partnership, or corporation in 
prison. There is a way to punish the partnership, association, 
or corporation by fine. The individuals, like others, can be 
individually prosecuted and punished, but not the partnership, 
association, or corporation by imprisonment. I think it must 
have been a mistake on the part of the typewriter or the 
printer or some one who was engaged in the preparation of the 
bill. I think the chairman will concede that. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. . 

Mr. MORGAN. I will state to the gentleman that the pur- 
pose of that language was to reach the partnership or corpora- 
tion, and the imprisonment applies to the individual. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman does not contend that you can 
arrest or imprison a partnership or association, does he? 

Mr. MORGAN. The members of a partnership. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman does not claim that you can 
imprison a corporation? 

Mr. MORGAN. The fine relates to the association or cor- 
poration, and imprisonment relates to the individual. 

Mr. RAKER. Let us not make ourselves ridiculous before 
the legal profession of the world by saying that you can arrest 
and imprison a partnership, an association, or a corporation. 
The statement of it is enough. Now, I am going on to some- 
thing else. On page 16, beginning on line 3, is this provision. 
It is one that allows the department to violate every law of 
personal right and of property in individuals, partnership, as- 
sociation, or corporation. The provision reads as follows: 

For said purposes the authorized officers and agents of the De- 
partment of Agriculture may visit factories, stock rooms, and other 
places of business where such hampers, baskets, or parts thereof 
are manufactured or held for sale or shipment, or offered for sale, 
may enter cars, vessels, other vehicles, and places under the control 


of carriers engaged in the transportation of such hampers, baskets, 
or parts thereof, 


Here is a blanket law permitting the Department of Agri- 
culture, without a search warrant, without any offense having 
been alleged to have been committed, to enter any building, 
any room, any house, any factory, any vessel, or any car in 
interstate commerce or otherwise and anywhere. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for four minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. The general purpose of the legislation to be 
sought here compelling the seller to give the buyer what he 
pays for is all right, but clearly this provision does not intend 
to lay aside the protection of the individual in all places. 
There is not a single, solitary door of a room, private or 
otherwise, that an agent of this department could not walk 
up to or batter down, if necessary, and go in without any war- 
rant of law. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. RAKER. Yes. 
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Mr. WARD of North Carelina. The gentleman is right about 
No bill with such a provision ought te pass any legislative 


it. 
body. But I rise te suggest with reference to the indictment of 
a corporation, 

Mr. RAKDR. 1 was alluding to the imprisonment of a corpo- 
ration. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. 
unusual to pass a provision of that sort with reference to corpo- 


My judgment is that it is not 


rations. Of course, you can not imprison a corporation or as- 
sociation, but you can indict a corporation, and the fact that the 
imprisonment is in the same sentence does not impair ii, be- 
cause the imprisonment relates to the individual and not to the 
corporation. 

Mr. RAKER. You can indict an association or a corporation, 
I do not question that, but of course it is impossible to imprison 
a partnership, association, or a corporation. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. Certainly it is. 

Mr, RAKER. And I am calling the attention of the com- 
mittee to it, so that it may be amended. Now, in reference to 
the last provision in regard to search and geizure, it does not 
require an authorization, it just gives them a blanket order to 
go anywhere in the United States into any building, car, room, 
any place where they think—they do not have to say they be- 
lieve—but where they think they can find these unlawful con- 
tainers. Certainly you do not want to pass a law that gives 
any department authority to send its agents, for instance, to 
a train at Pittsburgh going west that has a lot of baskets on 
board, where they can stop the train, say they want to go in, 
order them to open the doors, and allow them to inspect them. 
You do not require any search warrant or anything else. Now, 
it is such legislation as that that makes the people dissatisfied. 
You start in with a bill designed to give proper legislation, to 
give certain relief from unlawful practices, and then in the 
same bill you sweep away every human right a man has to pro- 
tect his place of business or the sanctity of his home. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. ° 

Mr. KING. Was it not that same condition and activity on 
the part of the Government along those lines of which the gen- 
tleman has spoken that succeeded in ousting the last Demo- 
cratic administration? 

Mr. RAKER, Oh, to answer my friend, I would say that 
that was the complaint, but it was an unjustifiable complaint. 
The search and seizure exercised was against those whe were 
trying to destroy the Government, which the gentleman believes 
in maintaining. We had to have drastic laws, and we had to 
enforce them, where a man was not patriotic and was attempt- 
ing to break down our Government and the enforcement of our 
laws. The cases are comparable. But even in war times you 
had to have a search warrant. Now, in peace times, you want 
to violate all right of the person by search and seizure, without 
proof, order, or warrant. It will not do. This must go out of 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has again expired. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VestTat]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read ‘as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dunspar: Page 11, line 10, after the word 
“ hampers,” strike out the comma and insert “and."’ After the word 
“ baskets,” strike out the comma. On line 11, strike out “and splint 
baskets.” 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I have here before me a sample of a splint basket—two of 
them. I represent the manufacturer who makes these baskets 
and sells them. He makes something like 60 different types of 
baskets, hampers, and containers. He does not object to any 
regulation which may specify the cubic contents of any con- 
tainer or hamper which he manufactures. He does not object 
to marking the cubic contents of any basket or hamper which 
he manufactures and which it is possible for him to mark. 
These baskets I have here are made out of sycamore wood, out 
of beech wood, or any cheap sort of weod that can be obtained. 
The splints are very thin. You can almost tear them with your 
fingers like a piece of paper. When these baskets are manu- 


factured they are so wet that it would be impossible to mark 
them with any iegible letters, and because of their being wet, 
the sap and the moisture being m the wood, the ink of any 
mark that you would put upon them would simply run down 
the side and make the marking illegible. These baskets are so 
cheap that the manufacturer sells them, one for the sum of 52 
cents a dozen and delivers them 350 miles, and the other at 60 








cents a dozen delivered 350 miles from the point of manu- 
facture. 

When these baskets are first manufactured they -are not in 
condition for shipment. They are stacked up two or three 
dozen high and put into a drying room, and then by the use 
of steam the baskets are dried. After they have gone through 
the drying process they are shipped to the purchaser. What 
would be necessary in order to mark these baskets? First, 
you would have to put them into your drying reom, and then 
after they were dried out, take them out of that room, take 
them apart, and stamp them with whatever stamp was required. 

These baskets are made in sizes from 4 quarts up to one- 
half bushel. Some time ago we passed legislation specifying 
the dimensions of climax baskets, but, as I understand it, we 
never required such a basket to be marked for the simple rea- 
son that many of them are made out of wood of this sort. I 
believe that this bill provides that all (imax baskets of 4 quarts 
even now shall be exempted from marking. 

This manufacturer makes 100,000 dozen of these baskets a 
year, and I submit that to put him to the additional labor, 
trouble, and expense of marking the baskets is altogether un- 
reasonable. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DUNBAR. He does not object to complying with any 
requirements which we make in respect to the size of the bas- 
ket, nor does he ask to be exentpt from stamping any of the 
other containers that ke manufactures, but to stamp these 
baskets is a physical impossibility when the basket is made. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DUNBAR. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. To what extent do the standards set up by 
the bill conform to the standards in actual use? I mean in 


The time of the gentleman from Indiana 


general use. 
Mr. DUNBAR. I do not know. 
Mr. LONDON. Do the standards set up by the bill differ 


substantially from the standards now in existence? 

Mr. VESTAL. No. They use the same standards that we 
put in the bill, and we are exempting all of the standards ex- 
cept those mentioned in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has again expired. : 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. There are 75 different sizes of hampers used in the 
United States to-day. This bill proposes to establish 6 instead 
of 75, to cut out all of the rest of them so that the manufacturer 
will manufacture onty 6 different sizes. 

Mr. LONDON. The bill makes it wnlawful—— P 

Mr. VESTAL. To manufacture any other except these six, 
and all of the manufacturers desire it, because they can do away 
with all of their forms, and they can manufacture much more 
cheaply. We have in some States this sort of condition. We 
have the 82-quart basket, which is the bushel, and they manu- 
facture the 32-quart baskets. Somebody conceived the idea that 
he could make his basket in a certaim form to look like the 
32-quart and have it contain only 31 quarts. Therefore, they 
started in on the 31 quarts. Then some other fellow thought 
that he could beat that a little bit, and he made one that held 
only 30 quarts, which looked just like the 32-quart basket. They 
even got down as low as 274 quarts, and they are selling them 
in the country for 32-quart baskets. We propose to cut out 
the 30, the 31, the 29, the 28, and 27, and make the 32-quart 
container a standard basket, and it will reduce the cost of manu- 
facture and ought to reduce the cost to the consumer. 

Mr. LONDON. There is another question I want to ask. To 
what extent are these baskets employed in interstate commerce? 

Mr. VESTAL. Oh, very largely. 

Mr. LONDON. The gentleman means that goods are trans- 
shipped in those baskets? 

Mr. VESTAL. Oh, yes; vegetables and fruits. 

As to the amendment offered by my colleague from Indiana, 
I can state, of course, that there might be in this particular 
case that he mentions some little hardship upon the manufac- 
turer, but I do not believe it is right to exempt just the splint 
basket when all manufacturers are desirous, and his own manu- 
facturer is desirous, of stamping every other basket except the 
splint basket. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman permit—— 

Mr. VESTAL. It is true it is only an added precaution. 
Now, I can readily see that if a manufacturer is prohibited 
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from manufacturing any sort of basket other than a standard 
basket, it probably does not need to be marked. It is only an 
added protection to the purchaser and the ultimate consumer. 
Of course, there is this protection. There is the protection to 
the consumer from having the basket marked by the manufac- 
turer. If somebody in the retail trade, for instance, would 
put upon the market a basket that was a short basket, all 
they would have to do would be to trace that basket to the 
manufacturer, and the consumer is not held responsible for 
having put that basket out on the market. We try to help 
the consumer all the way along the line. We put the burden 


on the manufacturer, and the manufacturer is willing to bear | 


it. There is not a manufacturer in the United States that I 
know of that is opposed to this bill except a few manufacturers 
down in some of the Southern States who would like to have 
a seven-eighths bushel basket made a standard. 
only exception we have found in regard to the manufacturers. 
If I had time—and I do not want to take up time—I had a 
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The committee rose; and Mr. Warsu having resumed the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Hicks, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee, having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 7102, finding itself without a quorum, under the rule 
he caused the roll to be called. Whereupon 228 Members re- 
sponded to their names, and he presented the list of absentees 
for entry in the Journal. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The committee will resume its 


| sitting. 


| one of the incongruities of this bill. 


letter the other day from a manufacturer out in the Middle | 


West, and he wrote me asking about this bill and when I 
thought the bill would come up. He said that he had an order 
for a lot of 14-quart baskets, and he said he did not want to 
manufacture those baskets if they are not standard. I wrote 
to him that I hoped the bill would be passed in a short time. 
Before he received my letter he wrote me again, and he said, 
“Mr. VESTAL, it does not make any difference; this same firm 
found a manufacturer who would manufacture a 134-quart 
basket that looks like a 14-quart basket, and therefore we have 
lost the business.” But if you have standard baskets, ham- 


The committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the very able and genial gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. DunsBag] has called attention to just 
Of course, any intelligent 


| man who knows anything about the manufacture of the baskets 
That is the | 


that he displayed knows that it is practically a physical im- 
possibility to comply with the requirement in the basket he ex- 
hibited, and if you were to eomply with that requirement it 
would add from 25 to 50 per cent to the cost of the basket. You 


' must remember, Mr. Chairman, what the object of the bill is 


pers, and so forth, the manufacturer will increase the scope of | 


his territory for sales all the while. 
in the Union, and it seems to me—I may be wrong about it— 
but 
basket that would give to the consumer what he purchases, 
especially when it will serve to reduce the cost to the con- 
sumer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Eighty-six gentlemen are pres- 
ent, not a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names; 


Anderson Fairfield Kreider Rouse 
Andrew, Mass. Faust Kunz Rucker 
Ansorge Fenn Lampert Ryan 
Arentz Fess Langley Sabath 
Bacharach Fields Larson, Minn. Sanders, Ind. 
Bankhead Fish Lehlbach Sanders, N. Y. 
Beck Fisher Lineberger Schall 

Bell Fitzgerald Linthicum Scott, Mich. 
Benham Focht Little Sears 

Black Fordney Logan Shaw, Ill. 
Bland, Ind. Foster Longworth Shreve 
Blanton Frear on Sinclair 
Boies Freeman McClintic Slemp 
Brennan Fuller MeF adden Smith, Mich. 
Briggs Funk McKenzie Smithwick 
Britten Gahn McLaughlin, Pa. Snyder 
Brooks, Pa. Gallivan McPherson Steagall 
Burdick Glynn MeSwain Stedinan 
Burke Goodykoontz Madden Stevenson 
Burtness Gould Maloney Stiness 
Burton Graham, Ill. Mann Stoll 

Butler Griffin Mansfield Strong, Pa. 
Byrns, Tenn. Hardy, Tex. Martin Sullivan 
Cantrill Haugen Merritt Swank 
Clague Henry Michaelson Sweet 
Clark, Fla. Hill Miller Taylor, Ark. 
Classon Himes Milis Taylor, Colo. 
Cockran Hogan Moore, Ill. Taylor, Tenu. 
Codd Hooker Morin Temple 
Cole, Iowa Hudspeth Mudd Ten Eyck 
Connell Humphreys Nelson, J. M. Tilimau 
Connolly, Pa. Hutchinson Nolan Tilson 
Cooper, Ohio Treland O’Brien Treadway 
Cooper, Wis. Jacoway Padgett Tyson 
Copley James Paige Upshaw 
Coughlin Jefferis, Nebr. Park, Ga. Vare 
Crowther Johnson, Wash. Parker, N. J. Vinson 
Darrow Jones, Pa. Parks, Ark. Voigt 
Davis, Minn, Kahn Patterson, N. J. Volk 

Deal Kelley, Mich. Perkins Ward, N. Y. 
Dempsey Kennedy Perlman Wason 
Denison~ Kiess Porter Weuver 
Dickinson Kincheloe Pringey Winslow 
Doughton Kindred Rainey, Ala. Wise 

Drane Kinkaid Ransley Wood, Ind. 
Driver Kirkpatrick Rayburn Woods, Va. 
Dunn Kitchin Reber Woodyard 
Echols Kleczka Riddick Wurzbach 
Edmonds Kline, N. Y. tiordan Yates 
Evans Knight Reobsion Ziblman 
Fairchild Kopp Rosenbloom 





He can sell in any State | 


it seems to me that no one could object to a standard | 


and under what power Congress seeks to enact this kind of law. 
You must remember that under the Constitution the Congress 
has the power to fix the standards of weights and measures, 
and it is under that constitutional authority that the pretense 
is made of enacting this law. The Constitution nowhere gives 
the Congress the power to fix the container or the shape or 
quality 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. WINGO. Those gentlemen have already gotten their 
orders from certain organizations and they are going to swal- 
low this, Constitution or no Constitution, and, therefore, I do 
not care whether they listen or not. Mr. Chairman, I was say- 
ing that nowhere in the Constitution is the Congress given the 
power to fix the composition of the container, the shape of the 
container, or its color or its texture. The difficulty in discussing 
a bill of this kind is that those who have little’ respect for our 
system of government, or, to be more charitable, are lacking 
in information as to the character of our dual system of gov- 
ernment, do not stop and think about these things. They just 
see the evil, and they see that local courts and local communi- 
ties have failed to remedy the evil, so they rush to Washington 
and to the Congress. 

Now, of course, gentlemen, I agree that the frauds complained 
of ought to be eradicated. And I have in my own way done 
all I could to bring about prosecutions for such deceptive prac- 
tices as are referred to by the supporters of this bill. I chal- 
lenge any lawyer within the sound of my voice to deny that 
he can prosecute in the State courts of any State in this Union 
every fraud that you seek to prevent and every evil you seek to 
eradicate by this bill. All you need is a grand jury with cour- 





| age, and a prosecuting attorney, or whatever you call your 


local prosecuting officer, with the courage and intelligence, 
and a petit jury of backbone, to correct it. That is all you 
need. ; 

Now, gentlemen, that is not the real object of your bill. 
I am not deceived about it. You can not drag any herring 
across my path and say that there are manufacturers opposing 
it. It is a manufacturers’ bill. If I consulted the question of 
political expediency, I would be for it. The biggest fruit man 
in the world lives in my district, and he is my personal friend. 
He does not know any more about the Constitution than I 
do about growing peaches, and I do not know anything about 
that. He wants to eradicate this evil, and does not know that 
he could do it in the State courts if he wished to do so. But, 
gentlemen, I am trying—I do not know whether I will have 
the courage to keep it up or not—I am trying to get back to 
where I wish I had started, and that is to have some respect 
for the division of powers in our Government, and I can do 
it in this bill without any charge of selfishness. But, gentle- 
men, I know the uselessness of crying out against something 
like this. I beg you lawyers, you men who know something 
about the philosophy of government, to read the provisions of 
this bill. I believe if there is any man in this House that will 
conscientiously read it and forget the pressure that has been 


| brought to bear for it, he can not vote for it unless certain 


provisions are eliminated. The gentleman practically admitted 
a while ago that 75 types of baskets will be reduced to 6 by 
this bill. Does the Constitution give me the right, a citizen of 
Arkansas, by my vote, to say to a Pennsylvania manufacturer 
that he shall cease the manufacture of a bona fide, honest 
article of commerce that is neither deceptive in its construc- 
tion or in the quantity of its contents? That is what you do 
by this bill. And I am not going to do it, gentlemen. Oh. I 
know there are few Members here, and when the roll is called 
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the people that it should be done. It means economy, it means 
efficiency, it means less cost, and it is in the interest in this 
case of common honesty. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I move.that all: debate on this 
section and all amendments. thereto be now closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question ison the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Dunsas). 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “noes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. DUNBAR. A division, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is asked for. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
read again? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
again be read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dunpan: Page 11, line 10; after the 
word ‘‘ hampers,” strike out the comma and insert “ and."’; after the 
word “ basket” strike out the comma; on line 11 strike out “and splint 
baskets.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Dunsar]. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 6, noes 37. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. 
men are present, a quorum. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out on page 11, beginning in line 10; all after the word 
“therefor;” down to and including the end of the section. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered b, 
after the word “ there 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

Mr, GARRETT of -Tennessee. 
closed on. this section? 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is closed on this section. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gen- 

_tleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “noes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
division. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks for 
a division, 

The committte divided; and there were—ayes 24, noes 40. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tell- 
ers. 


Without objection, the amendment. will 


r,” strike out the remainder of the section. 


Mr. Chairman, is debate 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for a 


Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Ves- | 


TAL and Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. 


The committee again divided, and the tellers reported—ayes | 


25, noes 53, 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. ° 

Mr. QUIN. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. BEGG. I make the point of order that the point of no 
quorum made by the gentleman from Mississippi is dilatory, 
and I refer the Chair to the ruling made by Mr. Speaker Gu- 
LETT on July 24, 1919. 

Mr. QUIN. The vote just taken discloses that there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. BEGG. On July 24, 1919, Speaker Griterr held a mo- 
tion made by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CramrTon] to 
be purely a dilatory motion on the ground that the Chair was 
satisfied that the purpose of the motion was solely to delay 
proceedings, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I hope the Chair will not permit 
himself to sustain the point of order, Since the Chair counted 
there have been some proceedings, and at the time the Chair 
counted there were only nine more than a quorum. There has 
been a division, there have been tellers upon an important 
amendment, and certainly the Chair ought not to hold the point 
dilatory ; but the Chair, I presume, will count for himself, which 
is his prerogative, if he is not willing to take the count of the 
tellers. 


{After counting,] One hundred and nine gentle- | 


The ©lerk will repert the amendment | 


|} @ quorum is present. 
The question is on agreeing to the amend- | 


| specifications and tolerances with reshec 





Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, L will say in reply to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas that on this same precedent which I have 
cited to the Chair the same condition prevailed—that is, some 
business had been transacted in the way of counting a quorum 
and putting a motion. 

= WINGO. If think if the gentleman will read the cita- 
tion 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman from Arkansas will just listen, 
the Chair at that time found that the point was dilatory; that 
it was evident to the Chair, as well as to the House, that the 
purpose of the motion was only to delay proceedings. There 
is: ne constitutional right involved in the gentleman’s point of 
no quorum in the Committee of the Whole. The only purpose 
that can be accomplished is to delay the proceedings, and I 
submit to the Chair that the precedents are numerous when the 
Chair has held that motions similar to this are dilatory. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for a question now? 

Mr..BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman tell the Chair what the 
facts were upon which Speaker GinnettT ruled? Had there been 
a division in the committee and also a teller count disclosing 
less than a quorum ? 

Mr. BEGG. If the Chair wants to hear the facts, I will refer 
the Chair to the precedent. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentlemen are willing, the Chair 
will ascertain whether or not a quorum is present, because in 
the opinion of the Chair there prebably is a querum present. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. DUPRE. The Chair seems to be anticipating his count. 
[Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN, There was no quorum voting on the count 
by tellers, but the Chair observed that there were ahout 20 
gentlemen who did not pass between the tellers. So the Chair 
is _ the opinion that a quorum is present. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. BEGG. If the Chair does not rule on this,. that point can 
be made all the afternoon. 

Mr. WINGO. I make the point of order that the point made 


| by the gentleman from Ohio ig dilatory. 
Mr. Garretr of Tennessee: Page 11, line 10, | 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ascertain whether or not 
[After counting.] One hundred and 
eight Members present, a querum. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That in order to provide for the more economical use of 
space in packing or transportation, or for the greater conservation of 
material or labor in manufacture or handling, or of the contents in 
course of shipment of hampers, round stave baskets, and splint baskets 


for fruits or vegetables, or parts thereof, the Secretary of Agricul- 


ture, whenever he finds it necessary, may, in his regulations, prescribe 


to the strength of the mate- 
rial used, or the dimensions thereof, for such hampers, round stave 
baskets, splint baskets, or parts thereof, in addition to, differing from, 
or superseding those set forth in sections 1, 2, and 3 of this act, but 
not departing from. the respective capacities therein prescribed. Such 
specifications and tolerances shall not be made effective until a period 
of at least six months shall have elapsed after om notice shall have 
bas rams following an opportynity afforded the interested public for 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I think possibly an opportunity will 
come at a later stage of the proceedings’ to have a vote upon 
the amendment which I offered a few moments ago in good 
faith, to strike out a certain part of the section which has just 
been passed. 

I am not resisting this bill, but I do not see how I could 
vote for the bill with the provision in it which I attempted to 
strike out; that is, the provision requiring these boxes and 
baskets that come within the provisions of this act to be 
stamped. That will impose a hardship, not upon the manu- 
facturer, because, of course, he will have te pass the cost along 
to the consumer of the baskets and ultimately to the consumer 
of the fruit that is in the basket. It-.will impose a hardship 
upen the purehaser of the fruit. There is no way now known 
by which in the manufacture of these baskets a statement of 
the contents can be automatically stamped upon them. It will 
have to be done by hand with a rubber stamp or some other 
process. In other words, every box or basket that is made will 
have to be hand touched, and it will probably add half or a 
quarter of a cent to the cost of every basket that is manu- 
factured, which, of course, has got to be passed along to the 
ultimate consumer. 

Mr. VESTAL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Mr. VESTAL. I may be mistaken about it, but I understand 
that in practice every basket-manufacturing. concern in the 
United States puts a stamp on the basket by machinery at the 
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time the basket is made, and that it will cost nothing extra to 
stamp these baskets at the time they are made. I may be wrong 
about it, but that is the information I have. ; 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman 
that I think he is wrong about it. I hold in my hand a letter 
from one of the largest manufacturers of this class of articles 
with whom I am familiar. It is a letter from the firm of 
B. C. Jarrell & Go., of Humboldt, Tenn., which is one ef the 
greatest fruit and vegetable shipping points in the United 
States or in the world. This factory is located there. This 
letter says: 

The marking or stamping of the size of the package on each 
pomenge can not be done automatically, but will have to be done by 

and, at a very considerable added cost of the package, which ex- 
pense, of course, will have to be borne, if the provision is retained 
in the bill, by the consumers of the packages. 

That is the provision I undertook to have stricken out. 
letter continues: 

If it becomes unlawful for any other sizes of packages described 
other than those covered by the specifications to be manufactured, 
we see no reason why the size of the container should be marked 
on it. We believe there should be a provision made in the bill penal- 
izing any manufacturer who after the law becomes effective shall 
make containers other than the sizes specified in the bill, which are 
covered by the provisions of the bill, and if that is done no manu- 
facturer in the country would be guilty of making off sizes, regardless 
of the pressure that might be brought to bear by consumers who 
would desire to use off-sized or snide packages. 

Then he goes on to say that if he has to stamp them it will 
add to the cost of the containers. Your bill makes it unlawful 
to manufacture a package of a different size, and then you 
have a provision here that requires them to stamp the container. 

Mr. VESTAL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. VESTAL. I think the gentleman was not in the Cham- 
ber when the question was up for discussion. I made the state- 
ment then that it was simply an added protection. I am not 
so much concerned about this particular provision in the bill, 
but having the information that I had from a number of manu- 
facturers that it would cost no more, I thought it would be an 
added protection to the man who handled the packages, the re- 
tailer, to be able to trace the package or basket back to the 
manufacturer if it contained less than the standard require- 
ment. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. This question about stamping the baskets which the 
farmer is using in shipping in carload lots is not at all inter- 
esting to the farmers of this country. I want to tell the Re- 
publican organization one thing that the farmers are interested 
in. For six long years they have been begging and knocking at 
the doors of Congress for you to turn the Muscle Shoals project 
in Alabama into a fertilizing factory, so that the farmers can 
get cheap fertilizers for their farms. For six long months the 
Military Affairs Committee of the House, of which I am a 
member, has been working away, sitting all day, and has 
finally brought out a report for you to consider, and now it 
is time for you to bring forward a rule in the House that 
the Congressmen, the Representatives of the people of the 
United States, vote on the question whether or not the prop- 
osition shall be turned over in the manner recommended by 
the minority of our Military Affairs Committee to this great 
wizard, Mr. Henry Ford, who is desirous of running this great 
enterprise whereby 500,000 people will be employed and the 
streams of the Tennessee River and others employed in trans- 
porting on its bosom from Alabama, Tennessee, and Georgia 
coal, iron, steel, lumber, and the fertilizing products of this 
great nitrate plant—which is standing idle awaiting for the 
dams which are to be completed—which will be taken into the 
Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers and the tributaries, down the 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico, thus to the heart of the 
United States and to all the markets of the world. I call upon 
the Republican side, with 230 majority, to bring in a rule and 
let the Representatives say whether or not you will turn over 
the development of this great plant to Mr. Ford for the benefit 
of the American people. Let the farmers know if you will pass 
that bill, and let Henry Ford take from the air nitrogen and 
make fertilizer and get it to the farmers at a price of about one- 
half of what they have to pay now. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. Knowing 
the great interest that the gentleman from Mississippi has in 
this bill, I must insist that he discuss the bill. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, the Republican leader does not want 
the House to know what my committee, the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, with 15 Republican members and 6 Democrats, have 
been engaged in since the 7th day of February. [Laughter.] 
We even went down to Alabama and inspected this great plant 
and visualized it personally. After all the study and hard work, 
after coming forward to this House with the report of 12 in 
favor and 9 against reporting the bill, and 10 of us for including 
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the Gorgas steam plant and transmission line, and 11 against 
that provision that Ford demands, and I say he should have, he 
is unwilling that I should state the factssand urge the Repub- 
lican Rules Committee to bring out a rule for the consideration 
of the most important measure that has been before Congress 
within the last 50 years. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time.of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Mississippi asks for 
five minutes more. Is there objection? 

Mr. VESTAL. I object. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. I move to strike out on page 11, lines 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
and on line 1, page 12, down to and including the word 
“ thereof,” and in line 8 on page 12 strike out the words “ speci- 
fications and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Winco; Page 11, line 21, strike out all of lines 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, and on page 12, all of line 1 down to and including 
the word “ thereof,’ and line 3 on page 12 strike out the words 
“ specifications and.” 

Mr, VESTAL. Mr, Chairman, I am willing to accept that 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and amendments thereto close in five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentelman from Indiana, asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the section and amendments 
thereto close in five,minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. , 

Mr. DUNBAR, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The gentleman from Indiana in charge of the bill was 
very magnanimous when he admitted that there was virtue in 
the reasons I gave why the splint baskets which I exhibited 
should not be stamped. But in the interest of the general good 
he thought that the bill providing for stamping of all baskets 
should be insisted upon in order that the bill’s principal virtues 
might be maintained. I want some information from the gen- 
tleman from Indiana in reference to what is contained in sec- 
tion 5. Now, you provide for tolerances. In manufacturing a 
splint basket the tolerance required is very large, more than 
the tolerance that might be required in other forms of baskets. 
As was stated by the gentleman from Texas a splint basket 
made out of sycamore wood will contract or expand with the 
amount of thoisture contained in the splint so as to make a 
difference in the size of the basket of at least 10 per cent. 
How would any tolerance be provided for in a basket contain- 
ing 4 quarts, when by its being wet or dry there would be a 
difference of 10 per cent in the cubic contents of that bas- 
ket? 

Mr. VESTAL. Oh, I do not think there would be any trouble 
at all in the Secretary of Agriculture, through the Bureau of 
Markets or whatever agency he has, providing tolerances that 
would be perfectly acceptable to the manufacturer of baskets. 
I do not know what that tolerance would be, but certainly there 
ought not to be any question about the tolerance. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Then would it be the gentleman’s idea that 
the Secretary of Agriculture would provide a tolerance for a 
basket made out of one substance and a basket made out of 
another? ‘ 

Mr. VESTAL. Those things all have to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. DUNBAR. And there would be, therefore, a larger 
tolerance for baskets made from splints than there would be 
for baskets made of staves? 

Mr. VESTAL. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend in lines 8 
and 9 by striking out the words “ specifications and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers: Page 12, lines 8 and 9, strike 
out the words “ specifications and.” 

Mr. ROGERS. That is simply the corollary to the amend- 
ment-of the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. VESTAL. I accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Watsm having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had 
passed with amendments joint resolution of the following titte, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested : 

H. J. Res. 127. Joint resotution to reerect the statue of Abra- 
ham Lincofm upon its original site. 

FIXING STANDARD PRICES. FOR FRUIT AND VEGETABLE. BASKETS. 

The committee resumed its. session. 

The Clerk read: as feviows: 

Suc. 6. That it shall be unlawful to. manufacture for sale or sbip- 
ment, sell, offer for sale; or ship, or to import or cause to be imported 
into the continental. United States hampers, round stave baskets, or 
splint baskets for fruits or vegetables, either filled or , or parts 
of such hampers, round stave baskets, or splint baskets: that: de: not 
eomply with this) act: Provided, That this act shall not, apply. to, baskets 
or, other containers having capacities less than 4 quarts which comply 
with the provisions of the act approved August 31, 1916, entitled “An 
act to fix standards for Climax baskets for es and other fruits 
and vegetables, and to fix standards for baskets and other. contaimers 
for small fruits, berries, and vegetables, and for other purposes” (39 
U. S. Stat. L. 673), and the regulations thereunder. ny indtvidual, 
partnership, asseciation,. or corporation that willfully violates: this: sec- 
tion shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon: conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $100, or imprisonment 
not exceeding 60 days, or both: Provided, t mo person shel¥ be 
prosecuted under the provisions of this: act when he caw establish a 
guaranty signed by e manufacturer, wholesaler, shi » or other 
party residing within the United States. from whom the hampers, round 
stave baskets, or splint baskets, as defined im this: act, were purchased, 
to the effect that said hampers, round stave baskets, or splint baskets 
are correct within, the meaning of this aet. Said , to. afford 
protection, shall contain the name and address of the party or parties 
making the sale of the hampers, round stave beskets, or splint baskets 
to nee and in: sweh case such perty or parties making such 
sale shall be amenable to the prosecution, fines, and other ties 
which would attach in due course under the provisions of this act. to 
the person who made the purchase. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I offer to amend, page 12, 
line 21, after the word. “ quarts,” by inserting the word “ or.” 
That was left out by inadvertence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. » 

The Clerk read as follows® 

Amendment offered by Mr. VastTaL.: Page 12, lime 21, after the word 
* quarts,” insert the word “ or.” 

“he CHAIRMAN. The question is om agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed. to. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, I meve to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
a question. On the Pacific coast, particularly in my own State 
of California, the measurements by. whieh fruits and vegetables 
are dealt im are different. frem those treated in this, bill. 
For instance, we have no dealings whatever in bushels or 
pecks or anything of that sert. Our sales are usually upon the 
pound basis, or we sell, say, citrus fruits, oranges, and so 
forth, in boxes containing a certain number of oranges to the 
square foot. Is there anything in the bill that would inter- 
fere with the way in which the business: of the Paeifie coast 
im these matters is done? 

Mr. VESTAL. In other words, in selling by the pound, as 
the gentlemam says they do im his State. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Yes. 

Mr. VESTAL. Absolutely not. 

Mr. CLOUSE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words: Section 6 now under consideration, is manifestly 
unconstitutional. Doubtless other provisions of the aet are 
likewise unconstitutional. Congress might. have authority to 
prohibit the transpertation of a basket or am article in inter- 
state commerce, but the bil? under consideration is not predi- 
cated upon the fact ef whether or not the article is to be used 
in interstate ecommerce. It absolutely prohibits the manufae- 
ture of this basket anywhere in the United States and for any 
purpose. The power of Congress to fix weights and measures 
does not extend to that point. If some firm is engaged im the 
manufacture of*baskets in New York State, in the apple see- 
tion, or fn. Virginia, in the fruit section of that State, or in my 
own State, se long as its article or commedity is to be used 
within the confines of the State, Congress has ne power, nor 
should it have any power, to regulate its sale. Otherwise you 
would absolutely destroy the State’s right to control its internal 
affairs, too much of which has already been done. ~ 

I do not think, in the first place, that this bill is needed at 
all. I think the same: thing, could be accomplished by enacting 
a law providing that hereafter it shall be unlawful for any 
producer or dealer in commodities such as are contemplated 
by the passage of this bill, and I mean by this only to the 
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extent that it is. interstate ecommerce, to offer for sale! or sell 
these preduets for a certain quantity when, as a matter of fact, 
they fail short.of such quantity. If you do that: you wilh have 
obtained the object of the bill, and left to the several States 
jurisdiction within their own borders. 

I happen: to knew something about the nranufacture of con- 
tainers. In my own county there is a firm engaged exclusively 
in the manufacture of containers. The chief. manufactured 
product of that. coneern is egg. cases and fillers: They are per- 
haps the largest, manufaeturers of those articles in the eoun- 
try. They manufacture many containers of other character 
and type. They have their machinery installed, already set 
up, for the purpose of manufacturing these according to speci- 
fications which they now have.. When this bill is passed, what 
is the result? They must replace the machinery now instalied 
by other new and additional machinery at great expense, which, 
of course, would be. passed on to the consuming public. 

The unconstitutionality of the act in question is so patent 
as that it should net be neGessary to. comment thereon, and 
I do not further than to refer you to the case of DeWitt 
against the United States (9 Wallace), which has been cited 
approvingly in many cases since in which similar questions 
were involved. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment b 5 : 

“any,” strike Ce the eae ee 1 is 
5, and 6 down te and including the word 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I imagine the chairman of the 
committee is perfectly willing to have this matter stricken 
out. 

Mr, VESTAL. Oh, certainly not. The gentleman will be 
taking’ out all of the penalty provisions of the bill. This very 
same language is employed in the pure food and drugs act. 

Mr. RAKER. If you have been foolish oneé, you. do. not 
want to be foolish again. The gentleman realizes th¢, fact that 
you can not imprison a corporation. 

Mr. VESTAL. Oh, certainly, we understand that, and the 
judge trying the case would understand the provisions of the 
bill and what they mean. He would certainly construe the law 
as it should be construed and not construe it as being drawn 
for the purpose of endeavoring to put a corporation in jail. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman admits that this last. provision 
for imprisonment not exceeding 60 days. does not apply to a 
partnership, an association, or a corporation. 

Mr. VESTAL. Certainly T do. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is mo quorum present. This is a very. important: section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of no 
quorum? 

Mr. RAKER. 
feet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The géntleman from Mississippi makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that that motion is dilatary. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have to overrule the point 
of order. The Chair will count. [After counting.] One hun- 
dred and one Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. RAKER. I had not quite completed what I started to 
say when the point of no quorum was made, and [ would like 
to proceed for four additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous eonsent to proceed for four minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr: BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. RAKER. My time is not exhausted; Mr. Chairman, I 
have a minute left. 

The CHAIRMAN. One minute. 

Mr. RAKER. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
For instanee, in California we are shipping figs in boxes about 
15 inches long and a feot wide; depending upon the size of the 
figs; and pears, plums, peaches: in all kinds of contaimers. Does 
the gentleman say this would not affect that? 

Mr. VESTAL. Absolutely: not. 

Mr. RAKBR. When. they ship in boxes? 

Mr. VESTAL. Absefately not. 

Mr. RAKER. And in sacks, for instance, where we ship 
potatoes and such things? - : 

Mr. VESTAL. Absolutely not. If they use the basket or a 
hamper they must use the standard, but: it: dees not compel then 
to use the hamper or the basket, splint or round stave. 

Mr. RAKER, The gentleman: is quite certaim of that, because 
we are very much. interested. 

Mr. VESTAL,. Absolutely; 
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Mr. RAKER. And it means a great deal to us. So we may 
be able to tell our people that as long as they use the present 
methods and do not use the Comteteae Semper or basket—they 
will not be hampered any? 

Mr, VESTAL. The gentleman is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILLIAMSON : aad 13, line 6, strike out 
all of line 6 and insert te lieu thereof ‘‘ $500. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. CDiuitensii' I recognize that the 
objection which has been raised to this particular provision by 
the gentleman from California .[Mr. Raker] and others is 
well taken, and in order to obviate that objection I have offered 
this amendment which simply makes it possible for the court 
to impose a fine up to and including $500. It strikes out the 
provision which seeks to impose imprisonment on partner- 
ships and corporations, to which objection has been raised. 
It is clear that no such sentence could be enforced by the 
court in any event. My amendment raises the fine that may 
be imposed from $100 to $500, which will be sufficiently 
drastic to accomplish the parposes of the bill. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, we are willing to accept the 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
this section and all amendments thereto do now close. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman propose 
to insist on that, as I desire to move to strike out the section 
and to speak for a minute or two? 

Mr. VESTAL. Well, say in seven minutes, I will amend 
my motiqn. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
minutes of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
all debate upon this section and all amendments thereto close 
in seven minutes, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have a perfecting 
amendment which I desire to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, line 2, after the word “any,” strike out the word “ 
vidual ” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ dealer.” 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, to strike 
out all of lines 7 to 21, inclusive. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. @hairman, the gentleman 
from Texas offered a perfecting amendment, and I suppose it 
will be voted on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; the question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk readl as follows: 


Page 12, beginning on line 13, strike out all of section 6. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I do not see 
how the Congress possibly has the authority to prevent the 
manufacture of a container such as comes within the purview 
of this bill, and I would like to ask the gentleman from In- 
diana if there is any legal authority of any sort that he can 
quote that would sustain that position? 

Mr. VESTAL. I have understood, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, that within the past 8 or 10 years the 
question of the constitutionality of measures of this kind has 
been thoroughly discussed in this body, and that at least other 
bills have been passed of the same character as this. I will 
be frank to say that I have no authority that I can give to 
the gentleman at all upon a question of this kind other than 
the Constitution itself. I have been given to understand that 
the question of the constitutionality of the matter has been 
thoroughly discussed in the House, under probably the stand- 
ard container act and the standard barrel act. Those bills 
Ive never been questioned. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not recall whether those 
bills provided that they could not manufacture a barrel. I 
recall the bills went a good I§ng way, but I do not think those 
bills provided it would be an offense to manufacture a con- 
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tainer. It might provide, as the gentleman from Tennessee 
{Mr,. Crouse] suggested, although I think it would be going 
a long way, that they could not be shipped in interstate com- 
merce. When you undertake to say that the manufacturer of 
baskets, unless he makes them out of certain splints—— 

Mr. VESTAL. We do not say that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not mean making them 
out of certain splints, That is incorrect.. However, it may 
mean that, because here you provide in regard to importation 
either of filled or unfilled hampers or parts of such hampers. 
You could not bring in a splint, even, that was to go into the 
manufacture unless it was to go into the manufacture of a 
basket that is described in this bill. You could not import a 
piece of lumber from Canada that was to go into the manufac- 
ture of a basket unless it was to be a basket of the size defined 
in this bill, if this act is constitutional. I think the act is 
going a long way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by, the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes-seemed to have it. 

Mr. QUIN. I think we ought to have a division. 

The CHAIRMAN, The amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. QUIN. I asked for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. Division is asked for. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 10, noes 37, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: Strike out all ‘of line 7, down to and including the word 
“ purchase ” in line 21, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Raxwr: Page 13, beginning at line 7 
out the remainder of section 6. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for two minutes. a 

Mr. MORGAN. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RAKER. You ought to give an opportunity to discuss 
this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on meen to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi makes 
the point of order there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Seventy-eight gentlemen are present, 
not a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


Anderson Copley 
Andrew, Mass. Coughlin 
Ansorge Crowther 


, Strike 


Griffin 
Hardy, Tex. 
Haugen 


McFadden 
McKenzie 
MecLonghiia, Nebr, 


Arentz 
Bankhead 
Barkley 

Beck 

Bell 

Benham 
Black 
Blakeney 
Bland, Ind, 
Blanton 
Boies 

Brand 
Brennan 
Briggs 
Britten 
Brooks, Pa. 
Brown, Tenn, 
Browne, Wis. 
Burdick 
Burke 
Burtness 
Butler 
Cannon 
Cantrill 
Chandler, N. Y. 


Chandler, Okla. 


Darrow 
Davis, Minn, 
Den 
mpsey 
Denison 
Dickinson 
Doughton 
Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 
Dunn 
Echols 
Edmonds 
Evans 
Fairchild 
Faust 
Fenn 
Fess 
Fields 
Fish 
Fisher, 
Fitzgerald 
Focht 
Fordney 
Foster 
Frear 
Freeman 
Fuller 
Funk 
Gallivan 


Garrett, Tex. 


Glynn 
Goodykoontz 
Goul 
Grahan, Ill, 
Graham, Pa. 


Hawes 
Henry 
Hill 
Hogan 
Hooker 
Hudspeth 

ede 
Hutchinson 
Ireland. 
Jefferis, Nebr. 
Johnsen, 8. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones; Pa. 


Kelley, Mich, 
Kenned. 


Kreider 
Kunz 
Langley 
Larson, Minn. 
Layton 
Lehlbach 
Lineberger 
Linthicum 
Longworth 
Luhring 
Lyon 
cArthur 
McClintie 


McPherson 
McSwain 
Maloney 
Mann 
Mansfield 
Martin 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Miller 
Mills 
Montague 
Montoya 
Moore, Il, 


Nelson, J. M. 
Newton, Minn. 


Parker, N. J, 
Parks, “Ark. 
Patterson, Mo, 


‘Patterson, N. J. 


Perkins 
Perlman 
Porter 
Pringey 
Rainey, Ala. 
Ramseyer 
Ransley 

on ae 


Riddlek 
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Riordan Shaw Strong, Pa. Vinson 
Robertson Shreve Sullivan Walters 
Robsion Sinclair Swank Ward, N. Y. 
Rodenberg Sinnott Sweet Wason 
Rosenbloom Sisson Taylor, Ark. Weaver 
Rouse Smith, Mich. Taylor, Colo. Wheeler 
Rucker Smithwick Taylor, Tenn. Williams, Ill. 
Ryan Snell Temple Winslow 
Sabath Snyder Ten Byck Wood, Ind. 
Sanders, Ind. Sproul Tilson Woodyard 
Sanders, N. Y. Stedman Treadway Wright 
Sandlin Stevenson Tyson Wurzbach 
Schall Stiness Upshaw Yates 

Sears Stoll Vare Young 


Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore 
having resumed. the chair, Mr. Hicks, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee, having under consideration the bill H. R. 
7102, finding itself without a quorum, he had caused the roll 
to be called; that 217 Members had answered to their names— 
a quorum—and that he presented the list of absentees for in- 
sertion in the Journal and Recorp. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the word 
“ Provided,” in line 19, page 12. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. DunB4R: Page 12, line 19, strike out the word 
“ Provided.” c 

Mr. DUNBAR. I wish to ask the gentleman in charge of the 
bill—— 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that debate has been closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has closed. 

Mr. VESTAL. I understood there was just an amendment. 
Debate has been closed on the section and amendments thereto. 

Mr. DUNBAR. If there is no vote and no voice, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. That any hamper, round stave basket, or splint basket for 
fruits or vegetables, whether filled or unfilled, or parts of such hampers, 
round stave baskets, or splint baskets, not complying with this act, 
which shall be manufactured for sale or shipment, offered for sale, sold, 
shipped, or imported, may be proceeded against in any district court of 
the United States within the district where the same shall be found and 
may be seized for confiscation by a process of libel for condemnation. 
Upon request, the person entitled shall be permitted to retain or take | 
possession of the contents of such hampers or baskets, but, in the ab- 
sence of such request or when the perishable nature of such contents 
makes such action immediately necessary, the same shall be disposed of 
by destruction or sale, as the court or a judge thereof may direct. If 
such hampers, round stave baskets, splint baskets, or parts thereof be 
found in such proceeding to be contrary to this act, the same shall be 
disposed of by destruction, except that the court may by order direct 
that such hampers, baskets, or parts thereof be returned to the owner 
thereof, or sold, upon the payment of the costs of such proceeding and | 
the execution and delivery of a good and sufficient bond to the effect 
that such hampers, baskets, or parts thereof shall not be sold or other- 
wise disposed of or used contrary to law. The proceeds of any sale | 
under this section, less legal costs and cearese, shall be paid over to 
the person entitled thereto. The proceedings in such seizure cases shall 
conform as near as may be to the proceedings in ateiralty. except that 
either party may demand trial by jury of any issue of fact joined in 
such cases, and all such proceedings shall be at the suit and in the name 
of the United States. 

Mr. VESTAL and Mr. QUIN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Ves- 
TAL] is recognized. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr, Chairman, this section 7 is in the same | 
language exactly as was in the bill when it passed the House | 
at the last session, after quite a good deal of discussion. It 
is in the exact language of the section used in the pure food and 
drugs act, and in view of the fact of so much discussion al- 
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ready having been had on this bill and upon this section and 
in general debate, I move that debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, let me ask the 
gentleman to reserve his motion so as to enable me to make | 
an inquiry of him in good faith. 

Mr. VESTAL. I shall be glad to. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It seems to me that this section 
would impose a real hardship upon a producer hauling to the | 
market in his own vehicle, in his own wagon or his own auto- | 
mobile, his fruits and vegetables packed in hampers that do | 
not correspond with the descriptions and definitions in this | 
bill. If he did that, say, took a load of vegetables or fruits to 
the city of Chicago in hampers that are at variance in size and 
construction with the provisions of this bill, then under the | 
plain provisions of section 7 the containers would be subject 
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to condemnation. I do not think my friend can escape that 


conclusion. Whatever may appear in any other legislation 
that we have adopted, that is the conclusion from section 7, 
and if we are going to adopt the language of section 7 there 
ought to be a proviso that would exempt such a condition as 
I have illustrated. : 

Mr. VESTAL. In answer to the gentleman from Virginia, 
I do not agree with him—I may be wrong about it—except in 
this case: If a producer produced vegetables and placed them 
in certain hampers or baskets, round stave baskets or splint 
baskets—that is, the basket mentioned in this act—and ex- 
pected to sell those vegetables in the market in those hampers 
or baskets, then, of course, he would be amenable here. But if 
he carried his products to market in any sort of a container—a 
wooden box, or a washtub, or boiler, or anything of that kind— 
he has a _ perfect right to do it. It is only when the man uses 
the baskets and hampers mentioned in this act that they must 
be of the standard prescribed by the language in this act. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am, of course, talking about 
hampers exclusively. The farmers who raise fruits and vege- 
tables, and whom I have in mind, would use hampers. The 


| section is so drawn that as soon as the supposed farmer 


reached the limits of Chicago, or even if waylaid by an in- 
spector outside the limits of Chicago, would be subject to 
the condemnation of his hampers. Now, in order to justify 
the construction that you apply to section 7, something must 
be read into it that is not written in it. You say the inten- 
tion is—and I have no doubt the intention is—not to impose 
any burden upon the producer unless he undertakes to sell. 
But nevertheless the language as it is written in this bill does 
not express that intention, but gives the right to condemn just 
so soon as it is found that the hampers are not in accordance 
with the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. VESTAL. Now, let me say this to the gentleman: Sup- 
posing that were true, what hardship would it impose upon 
anyone? Because the producer can only buy standard hampers 
when this bill goes into effect, and it will not go into effect 
until November, a year after the passage. He can not buy any- 
thing but standard hampers, and if he uses hampers he can 
not buy anything but standard hampers, and if he uses baskets 
he can buy only standard baskets. | 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. You are now talking about some- 
thing else, as to how much hardship will be imposed on the 
producer. There are unnumbered producers throughout the 
country who have hampers that they have accumulated during 
a period. They are permitted now to use those hampers, of 
whatever their character. They will not be allowed to continue 
to use those hampers to convey their produce to market if sec- 
tion 7 is adopted. 

Mr. VESTAL. The gentleman would not contend that they 
could use those hampers for the next 10 years? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. They can use them while they are 
usable. Why should we put a burden upon the people who need 
the most relief? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest to the 
gentleman that he could only buy hampers conforming to the 
Government standard. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I renew my motion that all 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto be now 
closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be now 
closed. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. That this act shall not prohibit the manufacture for sale 
or shipment, offer for sale, sale, or shipment of hampers, round stave 
baskets, splint baskets, or parts thereof, to any foreign country in 
accordance with the specifications of a foreign consignee or customér 
not contrary to the law of such foreign country; nor shall this act 
prevent the manufacture or use of banana hampers of the shape and 
character now in commercial use as shipping containers for bananas. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words from this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is at present 
the shipping season of vegetables from the Southern States. 
It is no small business. It is an immense business. In the 
district that I have the honor to represent one town alone, 
Crystal Springs, is now averaging 75 cars of tomatoes per day. 
In that same Copiah County there are five or six different 
towns where from 10 to 25 cars of tomatoes are being shipped, 
and several other counties in the seventh Mississippi district 
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are shipping many cars each day; and by the way, they are 
the best tomatees in the United States. [Laughter.} These 
gentlemen who think that the size of a hamper has anything 
te do with what these farmers are producing er what. the con- 
sumer is getting are sadly mistaken, The Crystal Springs 
tomato is advertised in this city. I got off the car the other 
day and saw some and offered to buy some. The dealer said, 
“They are 5 cents apiece.’ They were not in any hamper or 
basket. in whieh they were shipped. I bought 10 tomatoes for 
50 cents. It would have taken a John D. Rockefeller to have 
bought a bushel of those tomatees. [{Laughter.] The farmers 
down there receive about one-fourth of 1 cent for each tomato. 
You Republicans are endeavoring to hamper the farmer by in- 
creasing the cost of the baskets in which he ships his prod- 
ucts and increasing the price of the fertilizer by which he can 
produce these products—those tomatoes and beans and butter 
beans and petatees—at cheaper priees. You enact an iniquitous 
Esch-Cummins railread bill compelling the farmer to pay 182 
per cent mere for his freight than he paid before the Repub- 
lican Party, at the behest of organized wealth, put that oppres- 
sive burden on the farmer. 

And, by the way, under that same iniquitous. bill your board 
ereated under that bill, by its decision the other day, took 
away annually from the poor men working and sweating in 
the railroad car shops $60,000,000 that they ought to have to 
go into their home to feed their wives and children and buy 
shoes and clothes and books for them te use in scheel and fuel 
te keep them warm in cold weather. Under that iniquitous leg- 
islation which you passed, instead of reducing freight rates 
your beard came along and took away 5 cents an hour from the 
lowest-paid labor employed by the railway systems ef the 
United States. Do you tell me that the election in Iowa did 
not mean something? Has that board, ynder the Esch-Cunm- 
mins Act, done anything to reduce the high salaries of the 
presidents and high officials of the railroads or cut out their 
useless and clumsy expense charges so as to give cheaper 
freight rates? It meant that the Republican Progressives, join- 
ing hands with the masses of the people, marched in solid 
phalanx with their majestic tread to the ballot box and voted 
against this Republican organization in Congress, the same 
as they did in Pennsylvania and Indiana. They voted in pro- 
test against the oppressive hand that you have laid upon the 
people within the last two years. My Republican friends, if 
you keep on with the class and type of legislation that you are 
pushing through all the time the people will mareh against you 
in Nevember, and again the Democratic hosts will triumph at 
the polls and come into power and legislate for the people. 
The time is at hand; the day of judgment is near; and you 
will find yourselves in a position where you can not any more 
ride roughshed over the rights of the people. [Applause.] 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
all debate on this section and amendments thereto be now 
clesed. The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 
3570) Ne 
system, 

Mr, REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the 
gentleman from Indiana a question. I come from a district 
where they raise a very large quantity of grapes, and, of course, 
they are interested in the grape baskets and containers. Those 
grape baskets have been standardized. Do I understand that 
this act in any way interferes with them? 

Mr. VESTAL. Not at all. On page 12, line 19, it is pro- 
vided that this act shall not apply to baskets or other contain- 
ers holding less than 4 quarts or that comply with the pro- 
visions of the act approved August 31, 1916, and that was the 
Climax grape basket act. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Did not the Climax act provide that none 
of those baskets of that size should be stamped? 

Mr. VESTAL. I believe the gentleman is right about that. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Then this bill restriets the Climax basket 
act? 

Mr. VESTAL. Ne; it does not interfere with that at all. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Under the Climax basket act could not a 
eontainer containing more than 4 quarts be exempt from being 
stamped? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. What is the reasen that a container of less 
than 4 quarts is not required to be stamped? 

Mr, VESTAL. I am net prepared to state that reason. 


9. et this act shall not be understood or construed as in any 
ng the act of July 28, 1866 (Rev. Stat. U. S., secs. 3569, 
seattiging the use of the weights and measures of the metric 


Mr. DUNBAR. Does net the gentleman believe that the poor 
man buying 2 quarts should have the same protection under the 
law as the man buying a bushel? 

Mr, VESTAL. I think you will find that all these small 
pemer$ are marked, although they are not required to be 
mar 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman tell me why they are 
marked if they are not required to be marked? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VESTAL I have an amendment I desire to offer. Some 
question has been raised by different Members whether or not 
the metric system might be employed in these different measure- 
ments, and in order to be sure about it I move to strike out 
section 9. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vestau: Page 15, line 11, strike out all 
of section 9. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed out of order for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to speak out of order for one minute. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objectien. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I thought it might in- 
terest Members of the House to know that arrangements have 
been made whereby the municipal swimming pool, under the 
shadow of the Monument, will be open mornings at 6.30 o’clock, 
and that Members of Congress and their families can have the 
use of the pool from 6.806 until 7. IE advise all to try it, as it 
will fit you for the day’s work. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 11. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall prescribe such regu- 
lations as he may find necessary for carrying into effect the provisions 
of this act, and shall cause suck examinations and tests to be made 
as may necessary in order to determine whether Dampers, 5 round 
= a ana a baskets, or parts thereof, = t to this act 

—— Por said purposes the author officers and 
agente Mot e Depastesens of Agricu cme may visit factories, stock 
rooms, and other places of business where such hampers, baskets, or 

rts eof are manufactured er held for sale or shipment, or offered 

r sale, may enter ears, vessels, other vehicles, and ces under the 
control of carriers engaged in the transportation of such hampers, 
asaoen St. Rorip tharesd] ten cnn’ ef waiite beta) "ante nereer 
shall be paid to the persom entitled, PN, SPPP deer 

Mr. VESTAL, Mr. Chairman, I desive te offer an amend- 
ment to the section. On page 16, line 3, after the word “ re- 
quirement,” strike out the period and insert a comma, and 


‘strike out the balance of line 3, lines 4 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and the first 


two words on line 10, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Vustan: Page 16, line 8, after the word “re- . 
quirement,” strike out the period and insert a comma and strike out 
the remainder of line 3, lines + to 10, inclusive, and strike out the 
words “ parts thereof” en line 10. 

Mr. VESTAL. I offer this amendment te take out the ques- 
tien of search and seizure. 

Mr. WINGO. That takes out all with reference to search 
and seizure? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. WINGQ. I commend the gentleman for his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on ™ amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The — read as, follows : 

Sre. That sections 6 and 7 ef this act shalh become effective at 
but “ pom the expiration. 9 of one year fatowing the Ist day of 
November next succeeding the passage of this act. 

Mr. VESTAL. . Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk have authority to renumber the sections. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the Clerk be authorized to renumber the 
sections. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill, with sundry amendments, to 
the House, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed te and that the bill as amended do. pass. 

Mr. WINGO. I suggest to the gentleman that. there was an 
amendment of mine which, the gentleman accepted, and it in- 
eluded the word “ section” and the “5.” I suggest that 
the word “section” and the figure “5.” showld be retained, 
and I ask unanimeus consent to reivsert the section and figure. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that it was re- 
tained. 

The motion of Mr. VEestaL was agreed to; accordingly the 
committee rose, and the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. WatsH] 
having resumed the chair, Mr. Hicks, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7102) to fix standards for hampers, round-stave 
baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and vegetables, and for 
other purposes, and had directed him to report the same back 
to the House with sundry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The motion was agreed to, and the previous question was 


ordered, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separat® vote demanded 
on any amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

There was no demand for a separate vote. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move to re- 
commit the bill with instructions to the committee that it be 
reported back forthwith, with an amendment striking out all 
after the’ word “thereof,” in line 10, page 11, down to and 
including the word “ material,” at the end of the section. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the mo- | 
tion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Garrett of Tennessee moves to recommit the bill to the Com- | 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, with instructions to that | 
committee to report the same back forthwith, with an amendment, 
at page 11, line 10, after the word “thereof,” to strike out the re- | 
mainder of the section. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
to recommit. | 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Garrett of Tennessee and Mr. Lonpon) there were 82 | 
ayes and no noes. 

So the motion to recommit was agreed to. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I report back the bill (H. R. | 
7102) with the following amendment: 


On page 11, line 10, beginning with the word “each,” strike out the 
balance of the section. 
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| of Hawaii; without amendment (Rept. No. 1082). 





The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
reports back the bill H. R. 7102, with an amendment, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. VestTat reports the bill back to the House with the following 
amendment: Page 11, line 10, after the word “ thereof,” strike out the 
balance of section 4. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, | 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

The question was taken and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. VesTaL, a motion to reconsider the vote | 
-whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. Luce, on account of illness in his family. , 

Mr. Appiesy, for four legislative days, June 9 to 13, inclu- | 
sive, on account of attending unveiling exercises Princeton | 
Battle Monument and the exercises at Rutgers College com- | 
mencement. 

EXTENSION OF BEMARKS. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to| 
extend and revise my remarks on the Ward sugar resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise my remarks upon this bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has the right 
under the general rules of the House to revise the remarks 
that he has made, If he desires to extend them—— 

Mr. RAKER. I do not. 


| (Rept. No. 1080). 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER pro . Under the order previously en- 
tered into, it is now in order to call the Private Calendar, be- 
ginning where the last call terminated on- April 21, 1922. 


ADJOUBN MENT. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
87 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
June 9, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McFADDEN: Committee on Banking and Currency. 
H. R. 11939. A bill to amend section 5219 of the Revised 
Statutes.of the United States; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1078). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on Public Lands. H. R. 11363. 
A bill granting a portion of the rents, royalties, and bonuses 
received from Jands within naval petroleum reserves to the 
States within the boundaries of which said reserves are lo- 
cated; with amendments (Rept. No. 1079). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CURRY: Committee on Territories. H. R. 11589. A bill 
to provide for the transfer of the lands and buildings of the 
Federal leprosy investigation station at Kalawao, on the island 
of Molokai, in the Territory of Hawaii, to the Territory of 
Hawaii, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1081). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. . 

Mr. CURRY: Committee on Territories. H. R. 11590. A bill 
to amend sections 34 and 40 of the organic act of the Territory 


Referred to 
the House Calendar. 
Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


| merce. H. R. 11872. A bill to amend sections 7, 8, and 9 of the 


Panama Canal act; to amend sections 288, 289, 342, 368, and 


| 461 of the Penal Code of the Canal Zone; and section 2 of the 


Executive order of July 9, 1914, establishing rules and regula- 
tions for the opening and navigation of the Panama Canal and 


| approaches thereto, including all water under its jurisdiction ; 
| to amend section 6 of an act eptitled “An act extending cer- 


tain privileges of canal employees to other officials on the 
Canal Zone and authorizing the President to make rules and 
regulations affecting health, sanitation, quarantine, taxation, 


| public roads, self-propelled vehicles, and police powers on the 


Canal Zone, and for other purposes, including provision as to 
certain fees, money orders; and interest deposits,” approved 
August 21, 1916; and to regulate divorces in the Canal Zone, 
and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1083). - 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 


the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McCORMICK: Committee on Indian Affairs, S. 2210. 
An act for the relief of Lucy Paradis; without amendment 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and meinorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROSSDALBE: A bill (H. R. 11954) to reorganize and 
improve the postal service in the city of New York and consoli- 
date the various separate post offices and postal districts within 
the territory of the city of New York into one postal district, 
which shall consist of five subdivisions similar in territory and 
boundaries to the five boroughs constituting the city of New 
York; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 11955) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to issue a patent to the University of 
Arizona for 160 acres of land; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 11956) to create a board of ad- 
justment which shall constitute a wage board and board of 
appeals for employees of navy yards and arsenals and to define 
its powers and duties; to the Committee on Labor. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RBSOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND of Virginia: A bill (HL. R. 11957) for the 
relief of Edna E, Curtis; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R, 11958) granting a pension 
te Hanna A. Rice; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 11959) granting a pension 
to Clara H. Hellmann; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 11960) granting a pension to 
Margaret Newell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H, R. 11961) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary C. McCabe; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11962) granting 
an increase of pension to Charlotte S. Norton; te the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. VARE: A bill (H. R. 11968) authorizing the Presi- 
dent te appoint Anton Lohmiller to the position and rank of 
captain Quartermaster Corps in the United States Army; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5942. By the SPEAKDR (by request): Petition of North 
Indiana Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, repre- 
senting a membership of 91,866, in support of the constitutional 
amendment to prohibit sectarian appropriations, House Joint 
Resolution 159; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5948. Also (by request), petition of Presbytery of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
representing membership of 6,392, in support of the constitu- 
tiona] amendment to prohibit sectarian appropriations, House 
Joint Resolution 159; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5944, Also (by request), resolution of the Berkshire (Mass.) 
Baptist Association, representing 3,582 members, im support of 
the constitutional amendment to prohibit sectarian appropria- 
tions, House Joint Resolution 159; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5945. Also (by request), resolution of the Presbytery of Port- 
land, Oreg., of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
representing a membership of 8,096, in support of the constitu- 
tional amendment to prohibit sectarian appropriations, House 
Joint Resolution 159; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5946. Also (by request), resolution of the Presbytery of Ka- 
lispell, Mont., of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
representing a membership of $29, in support of the consti- 
tutional amendment to prohibit sectarian appropriations, 


compulsory Sunday observance bills; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

5954. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Vermont Square Metho- 
dist Dpiscopal Church, by Charles D. Lewis, pastor, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., urging relief for the Armenians; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

5955. Also, petition of the California Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, of San Francisco, Calif., oe 
against the reduction of the Army and Navy below the 
recommended by the War and Navy Departments; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 

5956. By Mr. RYAN: Resolution relative to the Irish reso- 
lution introduced by Senator Norris relating te the Republic 
of Ireland ; to the Commiitee on Poreign Affairs. 

5957. Also, resolutions adopted by the Greater Boston Chap- 
ter, Order of the World War, urging te sup- 


Congress 

port the national defense act of 1920; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, © 

5958. By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolution passed at a meeting of 
the Massachusetts Baraca and Philathea Union, pledging its 
unqualified support to all officers, State and National, who 
justly and fearlessly are working for the complete abolition of 
the age-long curse of strong drink; te the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


5959. Also, resolution adopted by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Boston Area, Malden, Mass., expressing to President 
Harding the appreciation ef its members for the adequate en- 
forcement of the eighteenth amendment and hoping that he will 
use all the power at his command to prevent interference with 
the impartial and strict enforcement ef the Volstead Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Fripay, June 9, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashuret 
Ball 


Brandegee 
Broussard 
Calder 
Cameron 


McK Simmons 
Myers 
ers 
Nelson 
Newberry 
Nicholson 


House Joint Resolution 159; to the Committee on the Judi-.| Gy 


ciary. 

5947. Also (by request), resolution of the Presbytery of Lar- 
amie, Wyo., of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
representing a membership of 473, in support of the constitu- 
tional amendment to prohibit sectarian appropriations, House 
Joint Resolution 159; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5948. Also (by request), resolution of the Presbytery of Man- 
kato, Minn., of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
representing a membership of more than 5,000, in support of 
the constitutional amendment to prohibit sectarian appropria- 
tions, House Joint Resolution 159; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5949. Also (by request), resolution of the Presbytery of 
Olympia, Wash., of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, representing a membership of 8,801, in support of the 
constitutional amendment to prohibit sectarian appropriations, 
House Joint Resolution 159; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5950. By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Resolution adopted at the 
one hundred and twenty-sixth session of the New England Gon- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church by the pastors ex- 
pressing to President Harding their appreciation of the sym- 
pathy he has expressed for the adequate enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment and that he prevent interference with 
the impartial and strict enforcement of the Volstead Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5951. By Mr. KISSBHL: Petition of R. Herandez Usera, 
Madrid, Spain, regarding Porto Rico; te the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

5952. Also, petition of William Wallace Brauer, Washington, 
D. G., regarding credit to Eurepe; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

5953. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition signed by 199 citI- 
wens of Oakland, Calif., protesting against the enactment of 


Hellons 
— ck 
Ki : 
La Follette 
McCormick Robinson 
McCumber Sheppard 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to state that the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FitercHer] is detained by illness. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 
PUBLICITY FUND OF FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 


The VICE PRESIDENT taid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, trans- 
mitting, in response to Semate Resolution 302, agreed to June 7, 
1922, certain information relative to publicity funds, etc., which 
was referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

PETITIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by the ‘Travelers’ Protective Association of America, at 
Atlantic City, N. J., favoring the enactment of legislation 
amending the transportation act of 1920, so as to reinvest 
State commissions with power to regulate i transpor- 
tation systems, which were referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution of the Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Chamber of Commerce, favoring the passage of House dill 9446, 
providing for the incorporation of the American Institute of 
Accountants, which was referred te the OCommittee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a resokution adopted by the board of direc- 
tors of the Bankers’ Association for Foreign Trade, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., favoring the enactment of legislation granting a 


Poindexter 
merene 


Rawson 
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ship subsidy for the relief of the merchant marine, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, 


WHITE HOUSE POLICE FORCE, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, last night the bill 
(8. 3659) to create the White House police foree, and for other 
purposes, was reported and passed by unanimous consent when 
I was temporarily absent from the Chamber. T desire to ‘enter 
a motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed, 
the ‘motion to be taken up for consideration later on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion ‘to reconsider will be 
entered. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the ‘first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (8S. 8697) granting a pension to Mary BE. Rae; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A ‘bill (S. 8698) for the relief of the Staples Transportation 
Co., of Fall River, Mass.; to the Committee on ‘Claims. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A ‘bill (S. 8699) granting a pension 'to Melissa I. Ticknor; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BALL: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 205) authorizing the transfer 
to ‘the jurisdiction of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia of a certain portion of the Anacostia Park for tree 
nursery purposes ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BALL (by request) : 

A joimt resolution (S. J. Res. 206) changing the name of 
Sixteenth Street NW. to Presidents Avenue; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


LOAN OF COTS TO CONFEDERATE VETERANS. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I introduce a joint resolu- 
tion which is very urgent and which it is important to pass 
to-day or to-morrow, and I ask for its present consideration. 
It provides for the loan of cots for the national encampment 
of United Confederate Veterans. by 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 204) to authorize the loan 
by the Secretary of War to the commander in chief of the 
United Confederate Veterans of cots for the use of the mem- 
bers of the United Confederate Veterans dufing the sessions 
of the national encampment of the United Confederate Veter- 
ans at Richmond, Va., from June 19 to 22, 1922, was read the 
first time by its title and the second ‘time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized to Tend 
1,000 cots to the commander in chief of the United Confederate Vet- 
erans at their national encampment to be held in Richmond, Va., June 
19 to June 22, 1922, pon receiving a bond satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary of War to indemnify the United States of America from loss or 
injury to such cots, or any of them, such indemnity bond to be drawn 
by and approved by the Secretary of War, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mc. President, I wish to make an inquiry 
of the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs. As I 
understand the joint resolution, it proposes to loan certain 
Army equipment fer an encampment in Richmond, Va. Was 
the joint resolution reported from the Senator’s committee? 

Mr. SWANSON. The joint resolution will have to be passed 
to-day or to-morrow. Last year the game loan was made for the 
encampment of the Spanish War Veterans. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, May I ask the Senator from Virginia 
if this is for the national encampment? 

Mr. SWANSON. It is for the national encampment for the 
entire South, which meets in Richmond from June 19 to 22. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What does it provide for? 

Mr. SWANSON... For the loan of 1,000 cots. It is exactly 
what has been done heretefore for the national encampments 
of the Spanish War Veterans, the World War Veterans, and 
the Civil War Veterans, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I simply desire to remind the Senator 
and others who may be interested that up to date and for the 
last two years the Committee on Military Affairs has confined 
its favorable action upon measures of this sort to those which 
relate solely to national encampments of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, the Confederate Veterans, the ‘Spanish War Vet- 
erans, and the World War Veterans. 

Mr. SWANSON. This is the national encampment for the 
entire South, which meets at Richmond on the 19th of June. 
It embraces the Confederate Veterans of the whole United 
States, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I understand that the joint resolution 
does not come from the Military Affairs Committee, but is in- 
troduced on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. - Such resolutions have always gone ‘to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I am interested in one such joint resolu- 
tion, as the Senator knows. I have no objection to this:one, but 
I want no discrimination, because I have been turned down on 
ene of them myself.. Mine, of course, did not apply to a na- 
tional encampment. 

Mr. SWANSON. There isa law authorizing the loan of 
Army equipment, but it does not include cots. The War Depart- 
ment can lend tents, but is not authorized to include cots. The 
Secretary of War stated that he is perfectly willing to loan the 
eots, but that he would rather have the resolution passed. It 
is exactly like one which was passed last year. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator is quite correct. The Sen- 
ate has taken that action for national encampments. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill and joint resolution of the following titles, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 7102. An act to fix standards for hampers, round stave 
baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and vegetables, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 348. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War ‘to loan cots, mattresses, and blankets for the use of the 
American Legion at the Michigan State encampment, to be held 
in Iron Mountain, Mich., in July, 1922. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


The following bill,and joint resolution were each read twice 
by title and referred as indicated below : 

H. R. 7102. An act to fix standards for hampers, round stave 
baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and vegetables, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Manufactures. 

H. J. Res. 343. A jeint resolution authorizing the Secretary 
ef War to loan cots, mattresses, and blankets for the use of 
the American Legion at the Michigan State encampment to be 
held in Iron Mountain, Mich., in July, 1922; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

THE TARIFF. 


The ‘Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) t provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I have been listening to this 
filibustering tariff debate for six weeks. So far I have not taken 
five minutes of the time of the Senate on this bill. I have 
tried to inform myself on the various schedules and to vote as 
intelligently as possible, in the hope that within a reasonable 
time a tariff bill might be passed and other needed legislation 
taken up; but it is apparently hopeless, under the rules of the 


| Senate, where business is done by unanimous consent and 


where any Senator can talk on any subject at any time he sees 
fit, to accomplish anything; and I am going to ask the indul- 
gence of the Senate for a few moments to discuss the agricul- 
tural schedule. 

Over and over again it has been asserted on the Democratic 
side of this Chamber that we are placing the burden upon the 
farmer, and great solicitude for his welfare has been ex- 
pressed, which, in view of the record of the Democratic Party, 
can not be taken seriously. When in power that party never 
did anything for the farmer. In 1913, in the Underwood bill, 
it placed practically all of the farm products in the country 
upon the free list, while affording some protection to the prin- 
cipal manufactured products of the South and the manufar- 
tured products generally throughout the country, and during 
the entire 12 years of Democratic administration, including 
the war, not a thing was accomplished for the farmers. On 
the contrary, under the guise of inducing production of wheat 
during the war, the price was fixed far below the market price 
in this country or in the world, while the prices of other 
products, which the farmer had to buy, were allowed to rise 
to unreasonable heights. It is perfectly evident why the Demo- 
cratic Congress, controlled by the Southern States, will not 
and does not desire to protect the farmer. Cotton, except the 
long-staple cotton raised in Arizona, has no foreign competi- 
tion, and the Arizona Senators are in favor of the protection 
of that. 

The great staple products of grain and live stock are raised 
in the Northern States, and if protected, it has always been by 
a Republican Congress and not by a Democratic one. In fact, 
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nearly all the important legislation in the interest of agricul- 
ture in the last 10 years has been passed since March, 1921, 
when the present administration came into power. It is not 
my intention to review all of that legislation—the Senate is 
perfectly familiar with it—but let me briefly mention that 
which has been enacted since March, 1921: 

The emergency tariff act. 

The packers’ control act. 

The act regulating future trading on grain exchanges. 

The act extending the powers of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion in order to furnish a market for farm products abroad and 
to relieve the farmers’ credit situation. 

An act appropriating $35,000,000 to aid the Federal land 
banks. 

An act authorizing the joint-stock land banks to sell bonds at 
53 per cent without an increase in the rate of interest to the 
farmers. 

The farmers’ cooperative marketing act. 

An act appropriating $350,000 for extermination of barberry 
to prevent black rust. 

An act to add a representative of agriculture to the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

The emergency tariff act passed by the Republican Congress 
in May, 1921, restored protection to all the leading farm prod- 
ucts, which had existed prior to the Democratic measure of 
1913, and the present act continues such protection in the inter- 
est of the farmer. 

I know much has been said in the Senate to the effect that 
we are always legislating for the farmer. If anyone is entitled 
to it, he is. If there is any legislation he wants that I believe 
in any way will aid him, I am going to vote for it. There is no 
business in the United States which takes as many risks, in 
which the labor is so great and the return so small, as agricul- 
ture—no business so vital to the needs of the Nation. The 
farmer takes the risks of the weather, the late frosts in the 
spring and the early frosts in autumn, the excessive rainfall, 
the drought, the cold, and the intense heat. If he gets by all 
these difficulties and dangers, he is confronted with the chinch 
bug, the black rust or blight in the wheat area, with boll weevil 
in the cotton fields, and with innumerable bugs and diseases 
which scientists have discovered but have been unable to pre- 
vent. If he gets by all these and is ready to market his crop, 
he is dependent upon the markets of the world, the wholesglers, 
commission merchants, and a horde of others, who control his 
markets. I know whereof I speak. I lived on a farm in Min- 
nesota until I was 19 years old, and for many years performed 
the ordinary daily labors of the farm. I saw all the difficulties 
and worries and anxieties which confront the farmer, the hope 
year after year to reduce the mortgage upon the little farm, 
which increased instead of decreased. 

I do not deny that agriculture has made great strides and 
can do much more, but, after all, it is the business that fur- 
nishes the food for the world and is subject to the greatest 
risks and discouragements and returns the smallest profit. If 
I can vote for any tariff bill to protect him, any bill to encour- 
age him, to furnish him adequate credits and aid him in his 
struggle against the forces of nature, the evils of bugs and dis- 
eases and adverse markets, I am willing to do it. 

Now, Mr. President, a few words abott the present tariff on 
farm products.. The facts are that prior to the coming into 
power of the Democratic Party in 1912 nearly all the farm 
products produced were protected. I have a list here, which 
I ask to have placed in the Recorp, covering wheat, flour, corn, 
cattle, sheep, potatoes, butter, cheese, milk, and cream. I will 
not stop to read it but will merely say that the duties in the 
emergency tariff act on some articles are a little higher than 
the Payne-Aldrich duties while on other articles they are sub- 
stantially the same. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the list will be 
printed in the ReEcorp. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Comparison of duties between emergency bill and the Payne-Aldrich bill. 


Emergency. a 
cents per bushel.........| 25 cents. 
Wien ROwes obo ive cpinoviegicccsensased ae Se ks okt asain 25 per cent 
| ERE ey eee Dasbisdscse cel 15 cents per bushel.......... 15 cents, 
Si <tiim at nne tuDiedebneyansenemine 30 per cent ad valorem...... sage cont 






Mr. KELLOGG. Immediately the Democratic Party came 
into power—and there is no use disguising the fact—they ob- 
tained control which did not come from the States that produce 
the great staple products which furnish the food for the Ameri- 
can people. They wrote the tariff act of 1913, and the Northern 
and the Western States, which do produce all these products, 
had nothing to say about it, All the farmer asks is that if we 
are going to have protection, his products be protected the 
same as others; that he be not made the drudge to furnish 
the food for the American people, without protection, while the 
rest of the country receives protection. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp at the end 
of my remarks, without reading, a table showing the rates on 
farm products in the pending bill, under the Underwood Act 
of 1913, under the Payne-Aldrich Act of 1909, and under the 
emergency tariff act. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, itis so ordered. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, what occurred to the Ameri- 
can farmer the moment the Underwood bill was passed placing 
his products upon the free list? We opened the door of our 
domestic market to all the products of Canada, raised upon 
virgin soil and.cheap land. In 1912, before the Underwood bill 
was passed, only 47.47 per cent of our imports from Canada 
came into the United States free of duty. In 1914, the year 
after the Underwood bill was passed, 80.97 per cent of the 
imports from Canada came in free of duty, and in 1919, 88.73 
per cent of the imports from that country came in free of duty, 
and this ratio has substantially continued. What are these 
imports? Principally agricultural products. 

I do not object to free trade in lumber, and iron ore, and 
coal; I am in favor of it and I shall have something to say 
about that subject when we reach it. But I do object to the 
country protecting the other industries and placing on the free 
list the articles which the farmer produces by his toil and the 
sweat of his brow. If the people of this country want the 
cheapest food let them do their share in producing it. It is 
evident that the rural population of this country is decreasing 
from year to year in proportion to the total population, and I 
pause to ask the’ Senate how many years it will be before the 
farmer will refuse to produce the food to support the American 
people unless it is profitable. 

I know it is argued by the Democratic Senators that because 
we produce a surpius of agricultural products which must be 
sold in foreign markets, therefore there should be no protec- 
tion because the price is made abroad. That is the same old 
argument which has always been advanced against any kind 
of protection to the producer who exports any part of his 
product, We also produce a surplus of manufactured products 
which must seek their market in foreign countries, and yet it 
has been the policy of the Republican Party to give a reasonable 
protection in the domestic market to American industries, and 
it is a policy which has brought prosperity to this country, and 
whenever it has been abandoned it has been followed by disaster. 

Beginning in 1920 the prices of farm products declined far 
below the decline in other products in the country or the price 
of labor, until what the farmer had to sell was on the average 
lower than all the other products in the country, and his dollar 
was deflated a greater per cent than the dollar produced in 
other industries. 

I recollect that in the fall of 1921 an estimate was made that 
comparing the market price of all standard products with the 
price of wheat, wheat should sell for at least $1.50 a bushel in 
order to equal the purchasing power in other products which it 
formerly had, This was demonstrated by the statistics of the 
Government. It brought disaster to the country, and if it had 
not been arrested would have been followed by a financial crash 
unequaled in our history. The emergency tariff act, the farm 
legislation, and the economic steps taken by the Government, 
prevented a further decline, and prices are now coming back 
near to normal and the conditions, though not satisfactory, are 
improving in the farming communities. And now the Demo- 
cratic Party wishes to place all farm products on the free list 
and subject our farmers to the competition of the flood of im- 
ports from Canada, Argentina, and other countries, 

I have not the time to go through all of these farm sched- 
ules, but the figures show not only decreasing imports but 
increasing prices under the effect of reasonable protection to 
farm products. As‘a matter of fact, during 1920, in the months 
when Canadian wheat was being shipped into this country 
in enormous quantities free of duty, the price averaged higher 
in Winnipeg than in Minneapolis for the same grade of wheat, 
ranging from 15 to 30 cents a bushel higher, It is fair to 
say that part of that was probably due to the rate of ex- 
change. In the same months in 1921, under the emergency 
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tariff, the price ranged from 10 to 25' cents a bushel higher in 
Minneapolis than in Winnipeg. 

I know it will be said: that so long as both countries: export 
their surplus to a foreign market the tariff cam not benefit 
the: farmer; but it does benefit him, for the reasom that the 
millers of the United States will pay a premium for high- 
grade spring wheat to mix with winter wheat and lower-grade 
spring wheat, and what I am saying generally about the 
effect of importations as to wheat and flour applies to the 
impertations of all other products. The United States is the 
faviners’ biggest market. Let me show you what occurred 
immediately the war embargo was removed from importations 
of ©anadian wheat on September 1, 1920. From 1909 to 1913 
the average importation of wheat from Canada to the United 
States was 940,000 bushels, and the average importation of 
flour was: 132,000 barrels. Beginning September 1, 1920, there 
wis a perfeet flood of importations into the United States. 
During -the last four months of 1920—September, October, 
November, and December—there were imported into the United 
States either in wheat or the equivalent of wheat in flour 
35,074,676 bushels, and in the first three months of the year 
1921 24,267,095 bushels, making substantially forty-nine and 
a quarter million bushels. If we produce a surplus, as we do, 
will the Senate tell) me what that wheat was sent to the 
United States for if it did net affect the American price and 
the American market? Of course it did. That grain was not 
sent to the United. States: simply te be shipped through to 
foreign countries. . 

In. addition to the 49,000,000 bushels imported during that 
time 41,000,000 bushels were shipped through the United States 
over the, United States railways and waterways to foreign 
countries; making in the neighborhood of a little over 90,000,000 
bushels. of Canadian grain. Of course, itis fair to. say that the 
41,000,000 bushels were: simply shipped through and did not 
come in competition in the American market with American 
grain. It was shipped through, the same as a large amount of 
Canadian grain is always shipped through, in bond, and it 
always will be, because of the facilities for handling it in the 
United States;but practically 50,000,000 bushels from Septem- 
ber, 1920; to March, 1921, inclusive, came in hete for domestic 
use. and consumption in competition with Amerieam wheat. 

At the end’ of my remarks I introdtee a table, compifed by 
the external trade branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
im Canada, showing the Canadian experts of various articles: to 
the United States before and after the adoption of the emer- 
gency tariff, and if Senators are interested in this table they 
will find a tremendous decrease of agricultural imports from 
Canada in the 10 months of 1922 as compared with the 10 
months of 1921,-and comparing January, February, and March 
of 1921 and 1922, under free trade and under the emergency 
tariff, a general decrease in imports will be found—not im every 
product but, in the main, in the large items. 

What I have said of wheat and flour applies. with equal force 
to other products of the farm, such as live stock, meats, wool, 
butter, cheese, and other articles on which a duty was levied 
in the emergency tariff act and in the present bill. We all re- 
member how unsparingly this emergeney tariff was denounced 
by the Democratic minority in the Senate and im the House of 
Representatives. Mr. Kircn1n, the minority leader of the 
House, during the debate on the emergency tariff bill, said: 

The policies and principles advocated by the Democratic Party and 
inspiring: the continued maintenance of its onganization for nearly 100 
years forbid our approval of the pending bill, and impel us to viger- 
ously protest against its passage. * * * We take this opportunity 
to reassure the Democracy of the Nation that the Democrats and Con- 
gress will take no back track on the tariff. * * * To us, Republican 

rotectiog is no better now tham when the Tilden platform of 1876 
Spiouncdl it ‘as a masterpiece of injustice, inequality, and false pre- 
It is no bette iatform of 1892 
ty of the Amer 


tense.” 


now that when the Cleveland P 
denounced it as a: fraud—a robbery of the great major 
ican people for the benefit of a few. 

I might remark that no one expects that party to také the 
back traek on the question of the tariff or to ever learm any- 


thing from the experience of the past. To that party it is not 
an economic issue, it is a moth-eaten tradition, because it. has 
opposed protection for 100 years it should continue to do se 
That the country has been prosperous, has grown and developed 
its industries under a tariff, that agriculture has improved, 
makes no difference. It is opposed’ to protection because it ak 
ways: has been opposed to it. 

Again adhd again IT have heard the argument upon the floor of 
the Senate within the last six weeks that the Democratic Party 
is opposing protection in order to’ increase imports to this coum 
try and build up a foreign trade to furnish a market for the 
farmer. There! is nothing to indicate that his market has 
suffered under the emergency tariff act, and what is the use 
of taking away from him the greatest market at home in order 


to find @ less: desirable one abroad? Of course we must aid in 
building up our foreign commerce and im finding a market for 
the surplus of farm products, but we can not do that by taking 
down the bars and injuring his market at home. But the tariff 
act of 1913, which put farm products on the free list and re- 
duced the tariff rates on many other articles did not increase 
our exports. Nineteem hundred and thirteen was the year in 
which the Democratie tariff bil was passed. The next year our 
exports had dropped $00,000,000, and the balance of trade in 
favor an the United States had dropped from $652,000,000 to 

Commencing with thé war our exports tremendously inereased. 
The reason of this every one knows. No tariff cut any figure 
at: that time. Enormeus quantities of war material and food- 
stuffs were purchased in the United States, beeause they could 
not be procured in any other place, and the foreign commerce 
of Germany, England, France, and Italy was very largely 
interfered with, so that owr exports were practically measured 
by what we could produce and sell. These exports continued 
to increase from 1914 until 1921. Examination of the exports 
of farm products after the emergency tariff was passed does not 
show that the farmers have suffered in their foreign market by 
reason of the tariff. Take Canada, forinstance: Our exports to 
Canada in 1920 were $971,000,000; our imports from Canada, 
$611,000,000. In 192% the exports to Canada were $593,000,000, 
while the imports from Canada were only $335,000,000, show- 
ing that our imports deereased vety much more rapidly than our 
exports. Of course all our imports and exports after the war— 
some two years after the war—when its effect had died out 
and the purehasing pewer of the countries had been rehabili- 
ae to some extent, enormously decreased. We must expect 
that. 

In the Argentine our exports in 1920 were $213,000,000, while 
our imports were $20%,000,000. In 1921 the exports te Argen- 
tina were $110,000,000, being nearly double the amount of our 
imports, which were $59,000,000. Of course all our foreign 
commerce has fatten off since the change of conditions brought 
about by the war. I do not say that a tariff on afl imports 
could not be made so high as to imjuriously affect our foreign 
commerce, and I am not in favor of building a tariff wall 
around the United States. I am speaking now ef a tariff on 
farm products, and I believe that the emergency tariff has been 
of inestimable vatue to the farmers of this eountry. Within 
the last few months there has been a very great improvement 
in prices on all of these products. When the emergency tariff 
was before the Senate I submitted a report of the Bureau of 
Markets, which I now wish to call to the attention of the 
Senate. It will be found on page @ oF the report of the House 
cemmittee on the emergency tariff. Among other things, the 
bureau reported as’ follows: 

There is a great surplus suppiy of meats and meat products in the 
United States, and prices of stock have been driven to a decline 
much. more rapid than the decline in cost of while imports 
of meats have further depressed the market. is constitutes @ menace 
to the live-stock industry. Live-stock operations (before the war fre- 
quently precarious and unprofitable) did not during the war build up a 
reserve of profits sufficient to offset the present losses due to the cur- 
rent marketing of war stimulated production at leas than its cost. 

Then the Bureau of Markets, a Government agency, proceeds 
to give these statistics, and says: 

Qn the other hand, Suleeeng the putting of meat on the free list in 
1913, imports began a rapid development, which was cut off only by 
the war, and in 1919-20 shew a marked tendency to resume. hese 
facts need to be considered in conjunction with the fact that the Chi- 
cago packers control from 50 to 60 per cent of the meats shipped from* 
South America to world markets. With our exports practically no 
greater than in 1910 and with a strong potentiality for increase of im- 
ports, the Ameriean farmers wpeatly need protection for their cattle 
and sheep products. Imports mutton and lamb for the years 1917— 
1919 averaged about 6; ,000 pounds; in 1920 they were 100,000,000 
pounds, and had a far more depressing effect on sheep and lamb prices 
than on consumers’ prices of the products. 

That the American farmers urgently need protection for their 
cattle and sheep products has been borne out by the effect of 
the emergency tariff. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wretrams] the other day 
read an editorial, I believe from the New York Tribune, Mm 
which it was stated that business throughout the United States 
was improving, citing manufacturing and commercial business 
generally. That is true; and why? A year ago business was 
in bad condition, largely beeause the purehasing power of the 
farming communities, including the small towns supported by 
agriculture, had tremendously decreased. The farmer could 
not pay the cost of production of his farm products, to say 
nothing abeut any profit whatever. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Dees the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 
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Mr. WATSON of Georgia. In what part of the country does 
the Senator say that business is improving? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think generally throughout the country 
business has improved. I was going to say that it has im- 
proved very much in the farming communities. That is the 
point 1 was coming to. 

What is the cause of the improvement, especially in the 
West and in the manufacturing and business centers of the 
country? We are apt to look at the great manufacturers 
and railroads and banks for improvement in business. As a 
matter of fact, the real fact is that when the farming com- 
munities are prosperous the others aré prosperous and when 
the farming communities are not prosperous the others are not 
prosperous. You can not build from the top down; you have 
to build from the bottom up. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do. 

Mr. McLEAN. Does not the Senator think that the pros- 
perity of the manufacturing interests of the country is as im- 
portant as the prosperity of the agricultural interests? 

Mr. KELLOGG, Certainly; and I was going to mention that 
fact. Of course, it does not do to say that we should have 
prosperity only among the farmers, although that is the prime 


necessity, because a nation based upon agriculture with pros- 
perous, independent farming communities who are proprietors 
is always prosperous. That must go hand in hand with the 
prosperity of the manufacturing communities, because it is 
not in the interest of the farmer to buy his products in 
Burope, simply because he may buy them a little cheaper, be- 
cause he wishes the great manufacturing centers and the 
cities for his market; he wishes American labor for his 
market. 

I say; however, that protection of farm products should go 
along with protection of our manufacturers; protection of our 
labor, protection of all of our industries, not to the degree of 
absolute embargo, but to the degree of giving the preference to 
the American farmer and the American producer, in whatever 
branch his business may be. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to insert at the end of my 
remarks a table compiled by the external trade branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, showing Canadian exports to the United 
States affected by the emergency tariff during January, Febru- 
ary, and March of 1922, and the 10 months ending March, 1922; 
also a table showing the average price of No. 1 northern spring 
— sm Minneapolis and Winnipeg from July 1, 1920, to May 
18, 1922. 

There being no objection, the tables referred to were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


' Canadian exports to United States affected by emergency tariff, January, February, and March, 1922, and 10 months ending March, 1922. 


{Compiled by the External Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics.) 


Tariff number and article. quantity. 


177 | Si 
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181 | Tobacco 
195 | Butter and substitutes therefor. . 
196 | Cheese and substitutes therefor . . 
. 197 | Beans not specially provided for. 
x. 212 | Flax seed 
. 217 | Apples 
-465 | Corn or maize 
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and por! 
Meats of all kinds, prepared or preserved, 
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ilk, fresh 
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by heating or other processes, including 
weight of immediate coverings. 
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"Weiehing von than 1,050 pounds each 


14 cents per pound. ... 
Pret or more 


2 cents per pound 


Ys year old or over 
Less than 1 year old 
Swine pound 
cents per bushel of 
pounds. 


60 
78 eae] per 100 pounds 


15 cents per bushel of 
32 pounds. 

45 cents per 100 poopie 

15 cents per bushel of 
56 pounds. 

20 cents per bushel 
of 48 pounds. 

15 cents per bushel of 
56 pounds. 

40 cents per ‘bushel of 
56 pounds. 

58 cents per 100 pounds 


8 cents per pound 


5 cents per pound 
25 per cent ad valorem. 


24 cents per 
1 cent per Wi nnqeos 
224 cents per = 
cents per pound. . 
cents per pound . . 
5 cents per pound 
cent per pound 


“Valued at less than 30 cents per pound 
ron at 30 cents or more per pound. 


Fresh pork. . 


Bacon bod j = per pound 


Other pork, 
i of 


Meats < Fresh, prepared or preserved, n. s. p. f.. 
Reindeer meat, venison, and other game rian 
poet birds), n. 8. p.f. 


rot pate? in the shell 
Whole hole e&es, others, and egg albumen, 
rwise, prepared or pre- 


pared or preserved 
ds, prepared or preserved, 


20 per cent ad valorem. 
4 cents per pound 


8 cents per dozen 
6 cents per pound 


. pone | and n. 8. p. f. 
Dried whole eggs 
Dried egg yolk 
Dried egg albumen 
_— or a egg albumen 


Bee i. 


18 w+ per pound. . 


3 cents per pound... 


50 cents each 
20 per cent ad valorem. 


6 cents per pound 
8 cents per pound. . 
All the foregoing, peapesed 0 or preserved i in 35 per cent ad valorem. 
aly manner, an n.s p.f 
Horses and mules: 
Valued at not more than $150 pret 
Valued at more than $150 per 


$30 per head 
20 per cent ad valorem. 


} 186 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, I have listened with much 
interest to the remarks of the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. KEetioae]. I was very glad to have him express 
himself, because I had heard from time to time that he claimed 
to be a friend of the farmer, and in observing his votes since 
this bill has been before the Senate, I have come rather seri- 
ously to suspect that I was mistaken in the supposition in this 
behalf, 
~The Senator twits the Democrats for disregarding the in- 
terests of the farmer. I recognize that there are quite a num- 
ber of duties carried in this bill which it is claimed will 
benefit the farmer, some of them pretty high duties upon his 
products. Some few of the products upon which these duties 
are carried will probably be enhanced in price as a result of 
these duties, but I have a strong conviction—and in that con- 
viction I think the country pretty generally agrees with me— 
that many of the duties on farm products found in this bill 
would neves have gotten there except for a surrender on the 
part of the friends or self-proclaimed friends of the farmer 
upon the other side of the Chamber. These duties have not 
heretofore been in Republican tariff bills. I am going to let 
the other side of the Chamber thrash that out. 





Act of 1913. Act of 1909. 


35 cents per bushel. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 


6 cents bushel of 
32 3 


do 
15 cents per bushel of 
56 pounds. 
30 ébnts per bushel of 
48 pounds. 
10 cents per bushel 


y] coors per bushel of 
56 pounds. 56 pounds. 56 pounds. 
Free (countervailing 25 cents per bushel of 25 cents per bushel of 
duty). 60 pounds. 60 pounds. 
24 cents per pound . .. . 6 cents per pound. 


20 per centad valorem. 
do 


15 cents per bushel of 
56 pounds. 


20 cents pet bushel of 30 cents per bushel of 


2 per cent ad valorem. 


0. 
2 Gents per gallon... 2 cents per gallon. 


No provision 
5 cents per gallon. 


5 cents per gallon. 
yy = per pound .. =e 


2 cents per pound, 
- Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


5 cents per dozen 
See below 


10 cents per pound. . 


3 cents per pound 
1 cent per pound 


10 per cent.ad valorem. 25 per cent ad valorem.|...... 


1 cent per pound 3 cents per pound 


WB EUS Se 


2 cents per pound 


289 
30 per cent ad valorem.|...... No corresponding pro-. 


visi 


10 per cent ad valorem. { 


It is said that the farmer obtained what was demanded in his 
name by reason of their agreeing to the multitudinous duties 
that were placed upon practically every manufactured product 
in this country, and which are crushing in their effect upon the 
already overburdened agricultural population. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr, SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator is referring to what is some- 
times called the tariff bloc here in the Senate, I want to say 
that he is entirely mistaken if he thinks there has ever been 
any agreement on the part of any Member of the Senate, so far 
as I know, or its Members or officers, or those who have been 
looking after the interests of the farmers in that organization. 
That charge has been madé over and over again on f&e floor of 
the Senate, and I have denied it, and I deny it again. I say 
that there never has been any agreement or any understanding 
on the part of any member of the tariff bloc with regard to any 
schedules outside of the agricultural schedule. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has denied that before, and 
others have denied it before, but a denial does not prove any- 
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thing: I say that the almost universal impression is that the 
Senate Finance Committee never would have been able to 
report this bill out, carrying these high rates of duty om manu- 
factured products, if it had not been for the arrangement made 
by which certain agricultural interests were supposed to be 
taken care of. If everybody is mistaken about that, I am not 
responsible; but there is the impression that but for the ar- 
rangement by which the agricultural bloc were given all they 
asked—and they asked and obtained precious little that will 
be of amy benefit to the farmer—these high tariff rates on 
manufactured articles could not have been written into the 
bill; and why? Because they place grievous burdens upon the 
farmer, and those who profess to stand fer the farmer would 
not have consented that those burdens should be placed upon 
him except upon the condition that he be given what they ac- 
cepted as bestowing some benefits upon him. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wii.1s in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? . 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GOODING. It may be the Senator’s impression that 
there is a combination, but I want to say again that he is en- 
tirely mistaken, and I think the votes we have had here on sev- 
eral occasions on different schedules prove very conclusively 
that Senators are voting their convictions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, E say that but for the placat- 
ing of the agricultural classes, represented here by these duties 
whieh are supposed to confer benefits upon the farmer, it would 
be absolutely impossible for the Finance Committee to pass this 
bil! through the Senate, carrying these high rates of duty upon 
things which the farmers of this country have to buy and de 
not produce. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. I did not imterrupt the Senator, 
however, when he was speaking. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will not imterrupt the Senator. If beg his 
pardon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator may ask me a question. 

Mr. GOODING. Wilt the Senator be kind enough to yield 
once more to me? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator from North 
Carolina that the average rates given to agriculture and live 
stock in the Finance- Committee bill are not as high as the rates 
given by the Underwood-Simmons Iaw to the manufacturers 
within something like 25 per cent. So that they are not very 
high after all, yet the Senator says they are extremety high. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is*the Senator speaking of the rates on agri- 
cultural products? 

Mr. GOODING. I am saying that the agricnitural rates in 
the Finance Committee bill are not as high on an average as 
the rates given by the Underwood-Simmons law to the manu- 
facturers of the country; that the rates on an average are not 
as high. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, that ts an absurd comparison 
to make. However, there is no doubt about one thing, that the 
rates given by this bill to agriculture are higher than the rates 
given by the Underwood bill; and there is no doubt about an- 
other thing, that the rates given in this bill to the manufac- 
turing interests ofthe country are 100 per cent higher than 
the rates in the Underwood bill. In view of that fact, may I 
ask the Senator if he can take any pride in the bargain (7?) 
driven for the farmer in this bill? 

Mr. GOODING. I am not questioning the difference as far 
as the manufacturing rates in the two bills are concerned. If 
the Senator will figure it up, he will find that the average rates 
given to agriculture are about 214 per cent, while the average 
rates given to manufacturers under the Underwood-Simmons 
bill were somewhere about 24 per cent on an average. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, how is it, then, that a man 
who represents the agricultural West ean be so enthusiastic for 
a bill which gives to agrieuiture only 21 per cent and to manu- 
facturers 75 or 80 per cent? Are the great farmers of the West 
going to be sacrificed by their friends? 

Mr. GOODING. The Finance Committee bill does not give 
an average of 75 or 80 per cent to the manufacturers. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. What does it give? 

Mr. GO®DING. I da not know what the average is, but some 
of the rates are only 20 per cent, some 15, and some of them are 
70 per cent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And some of them 200 per cent. 

Mr. GOODING. Tf do not think they are high enough on an 
average to protect American industries—— 


Mr. CARAWAY. Of course not; they ought to be 2,000 per 


cent. 

Mr. GOODING. And that is going to be proven very conclu- 
sively before we get through with the debate, . 

Mr. CARAWAY. You will not prove anything. 

Mr. GOODING. Wait and see. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As‘I understand the Senator now, he is. con- 
tending, that. the rates given in this bill to agriculture, where 
anything is done for agriculture, amount to an average of only 
about 21} per cent. 

Mr. GOODING, Twenty-one and a half per cent, taking all 
agricultural interests. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Notwithstanding the duties this” bit car- 
ries in favor of the manufacturing industries of this country 
on what the farmer must buy amount on an average to over 
60 per cent, three times the average rate the Senator says this 
bill gives to argriculture; the Senator, claiming to represent 
agriculture, agreed, and is carrying out the agreement, to vote 
for these 60 per cent duties on the things which the farmer 
has to buy, while enly exacting for the farmer—for he got all 
he asked—a 21 per cent duty. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator has no right to say that I 
have made an agreement, or that I am carrying out any agree- 
ment, because it is not true, and I hope I shall not have to call 
the Senator’s attention to it again. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It isa fact, Mr. President, that the Senator 
from Idaho spoke for the bloc. It is a fact that, he got all that 
he demanded for the farmer. It is a fact that he got only 21 
per cent for the farmer, and it is a fact that he has been 
voting from day to day up to this time, and declares his pur- 
pose to to vote from day to day to the end of the 
consideration of this bill, for 60 per cent duties upon the things 
the anernt buys and which the manufacturers of this country. 
make. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Has anybody ever heard him criticize 
rate on this bill as being too high? : 

Mr. SEMMONS. No; and never will. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He just amnouneed that it was not high 
enough to suit him, and yet he never has offered an amendment 
E have heard of to increase the rates en agricultural prod- 
ucts, so evidently the tears he sheds now are for the menu- 
facturer and monopolist in the country, and not for the farmer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He got all he asked for the farmer, and he 
got only a third as much for the farmer as he has voted for 
from day to day for the manufacturing interests. ‘ 

Mr. CARAWAY. He has net gotten as much for the manu- 
facturers as he wanted. , 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am drifting away from 
what I started out to say. 

Mr. McOUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall finish in a minute or two, if the 
Senator. will pardom me, and then he can take the floer. F am 
drifting away from what I rose to say. It was not my fnten- 
tion this merning to get into a heated diseussion, because my 
physical condition will not permit me to de it, but I do want 
to say a word or two to my good friend the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Ketitoae], who has addressed the Senate, and 
whe has almost shed tears over the farmer of this country 
and his fate. 

The Senator says he is a friend of the farmer. He says that 
whenever he gets an opportunity to vote for the farmer he is 
going to de it and do it gladly. I want to tell my friend how 
he may serve the farmers of this country. Voting for this 21 
per cent duty, which will be effective to help upon only about 
10 or 15 per cent of the articles upon which it is imposed, will 
not help the farmer much, I will say to the Senator. 

It will only help certain relatively small groups of farmers 
in certain States and will not compensate even those small 
groups for the additional burdens that this bifl heaps upon 
them. The American farmer, generally, it will not help, and 
in many instances it will add to his burden. I will tell the 
Senator how he can help the farmer. In that connection, let 
me say that the Senator since the bill was taken up has voted 
already probably something more than 100 times, and every 
vote he has cast up to this time has been a vote to shoulder 
upon the farmers of the country a burden of taxation such 
as they never have been called on to bear before in the history 
of the United States or in the history of the legislation of any 
country upon the face of the earth. The Senator apparently 
is going to continue to do that. He is going to continue to 
the end to vote for the duties contained in the bil and when 
he shall have finished his work of helping the farmer I want 
to remind him that the aggregate result will be that he has 
imposed upon the farmer, who represents 50 per cent of tha 
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consumers of the country, an additional burden of at least 
$1,500,000,000, and against that burden the general farmer of 
the country will get no benefit, while a few small groups of 
farmers will get a benefit of probably a quarter of a million 
dollars. : 

If the Senator from Minnesota is a friend of the farmer, 
he has a mighty poor way of showing that friendship. Cer- 
tainly the groups of farmers thereby benefited will glady ac- 
cept a duty that will give them a higher price upon the few 
of the articles which are produced by them; but the farmers 
of the country are men of sense; they are men of judgment; 
and they know that while the Senator may vote for these few 
effective duties on agricultural products, the Senator has from 
day to day until now voted and will from day to day until 
the bill is passed continue to vote to pile up burdens upon 
their backs until, when he gets through, the farmers of the 
United States will be loaded down by a burden of taxation 
which no people upon the face of the earth have ever yet had 
to bear. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. In corroboration of what the 
Senator is saying, I would state that in the Swainsboro Forest- 
Blade, the county paper of Emanuel County, one of the very 
best farming counties in Georgia, there are four pages of ad- 
vertisements in small print of land for sale by the sheriff for 
taxes. Our people in a typical farming State have been re- 
duced to desperation by taxation, and they are being sold out 
of house and home at the rate this paper indicates—four pages 
of advertisements of lands for sale for taxes in one month. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, all I desire to say in con- 
clusion to the Senator from Minnesota is that, instead of boast- 
ing of what he has done for the farmer, he ought to get on his 
knees and ask for pardon of the farmer for what he has done 
to him. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I do not think I am in the 
habit of boasting much to the Seriate. The Senator from North 
Carolina charges that the duties on farm products would not 
have been placed in the bill but for the agreement of the so- 
called farm bloc that they would stand by the very high duties. 
The duties in the bill are not as high as the duties in the emer- 
gency tariff law enacted by the same Republican Congress 
when the. same farm representatives or representatives of 
farming States voted for them, and a few of the Democrats did 
likewise, and no claim was made at that time that any bargain 
was made as to any other rates. 

Of course, Mr. President, it is absurd. No bargain has been 
made. I have never agreed to vote for any single item in the 
bill. I have voted against quite a large number of duties 
that I thought were too high, and I propose to go on to the end 
voting on each duty as nearly as I can make up my mind to 
what I think is right. I think everybody else is going to do 
the same. I do not know of any combination. If there is any, 
I have not been taken into it. 

From the Senator’s attitude one would think that it is his 
opinion that the sole interest the farmer has is to buy his mer- 
chandise, ‘his manufactured products, in the cheapest. markets 
the world furnishes to him, even though he makes this country 
merely a farming country and not a farming and manufactur- 
ing country. Of course, it is to the interest of the farmer to 
have a market in all of the great cities and manufacturing cen- 
ters and to have this country produce all the manufactured 
goods it can, because this is his big market. 

I am not going to vote for any tariff rate that I think is un- 
reasonably high. I may be mistaken, as I or anyone is liable 
to be in some of the two or three thousand items contained in 
the bill. But the Senator from North Carolina is not going to 
fool the farmers of the country by any such talk as that of this 
morning. They understand the tariff and know exactly what 
they want. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, of course theoretically it would 
be necessary, in order to do justice, to place a duty upon the 
raw materials and upon the farm products commensurate with 
the duty upon the thing the farmer buys. Academically every- 
one would see that that would be but fair. If we are to pre- 
serve the home market for home industries all who participate 
in that market should participate upon a basis of equality. 
One could not argue, if the elements that enter into it were 
amenable to human law, that he had a right by any provision 
of law to lay a duty upon what is to be purchased by one class 
of individuals out of proportion to the duty upon the articles 
which that individual sold to get the means for the purchase, 


When we speak of there being discrimination in the bill 
against farm products in the percentage of the duty, I have 
not given that any great concern, nor have I given it any par- 
ticular study, because I known, as practically every man on 
the floor of the Senate knows, that a great fundamental law, 
basic law, natural law, can not be set aside by the temporary 
enactment of some human law in contravention to it. There is 
a fundamental basis in our economics that makes it impossible 
under present conditions—and these conditions seem to be the 
outgrowth of natural law—for the farmers of the country, pro- 
ducing the basic products of the farm, ever to be benefited to any 
appreciable degree, any material degree, by any tariff law that 
may be passed. 

In the first place, when the farmer produces his crop, the size 
of the farms and the conditions under which a given product is 
produced are so varied, his financial resources are so notori- 
ously wanting, that it is practically impossible for him as a 
person and individual in interest to take advantage of any 
tariff that may be placed upon his product. Let us take the 
matter of wheat. I invite a. study of the export and import 
prices running from 1910 to 1921. Compare what the farmer 
received for his wheat in the domestic market with the price 
that the foreigner gave for the domestic grain in the open mar- 
kets of the world. 

Why is this? The fundamental reason, first, is that the 
farmer, numbered by the millions, with no organization, with 
practically every crop that he makes hypothecated before it is 
harvested and expenses incurred that must be met, having no 
power to fix the price himself in which he can add up the cost 
of labor, the cost of land, the overhead charges, and then 
through the power of his reserve capital and his organization 
say, “ This is the domestic price and the Government has pro- 
tected me from competition by a tariff wall, and though I sell 
the domestic wheat at $2 a bushel by virtue of the protection 
I get and the exported wheat at $1.70 a bushel, I have counted 
my cost and taken advantage of the protection and fixed my 
price.” 

But who fixes the price of the American farmer’s wheat? I 
guarantee the assertion that there is not a farmer in America 
who influences to one one-hundredth of 1 per cent the market 
price of his wheat. Who does fix the market price of his wheat? 
The export buyer and the domestic buyer who compete in the 
same market for the same product. I guarantee the assertion 
here to-day that the price of American wheat is fixed by the 
export price. But we have gone afield. What is the use for us 
even to consider putting a tariff gn agricultural products, except 
those which are made in such Small quantities by the individual 
with such capital that he can take advantage by virtue of his 
reserve capital to fix the price? Why do the Republicans stand 
here and talk about extending to the farmers of the country the 
blessings of a tariff when it is known that the purchaser of that 
article is the one who fixes -the prices and the producer has no 
word in it? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. js 

Mr. KELLOGG, I suppose the Senator is aware of the fact 
that much of the wheat exported from this country is exported 
in the form of flour, that the Americans are the greatest mil- 
lers in the world, and that the American millers pay a premium 
over foreign prices for wheat at the mill and sell the by-products 
to the cattle raisers and the dairymen in their own section of 
the country. So the foreign price, the Liverpool price, less the 
freight, does not fix the price of American wheat in the domestic 
market. 

Mr. SMITH. 


I wish to ask the Senator a question right 
there: There may be some little incidental matter which may 
enter into the question and vary the price, but the Senator 
from Minnesota does not pretend to say that the farmers of 
America fix the price of their wheat or have any voice in doing 


so at all? I shall be delighted to know that there is in the 
domain of America somewhere some product of universal use 
which is produced by American farmers the price of which is 
fixed by the producers of the article. Does the Senator know, 
will the Senator pretend to say, that the farmers of this coun- 
try have any influence at all in fixing the price of their grain? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, for the reason that I did not 
think the farmer had voice enough in fixing his prices, I sup- 
ported the cooperative market bill to give him a chance to do 
so, and I think he is going to do it. 

Mr. SMITH. I agreg heartily with the Senator from Min- 
nesota as to that. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say here—— 

Mr. GOODING, Mr. President—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Car- 
olina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH. I yieid. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator from South Carolina, of course, 
believes in the great law of supply and demand? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; but that law has been perverted. 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator believes in that law, I want 
to ask him if the importation ef 40,000,000 bushels of wheat 
from Canada in six months, when the average importation had 
been only 1,000,000 bushels a y , had anything to do with 
bringing down the price of wheat in this cones That is 
the object of a tariff—to control the supply to some extent 
and to stabilize prices. 

Mr. SMITH. I wish to answer the Senator. I think he 
has his terminolegy a little wrong. Owing to modern condi- 
tions—— 

Mr. GOODING. I wiil take the law of supply and demand. 

Mr. SMITH. Wait a minute. I will answer the Senator in 
my own time, as I have the floor, Under modern conditions 
it is not the Jaw of supply and demand any more; it is the law 
of supply and the man. That is the law that is operating now. 
The millions of bushels of wheat to which the Senator from 
Idaho referred as being imported in this country come in here 
under bond, to be ground by American millers and then ex- 
ported. The Senator from Idaho knows that. 

I wish to make the further observation that it will not make 
any material difference, so far as the fixing of the price is con- 
cerned, how much wheat is imported into this country so long 
as the buyer has. the privilege and power to fix the price. 

Why, Mr. President and Senators, we all know that the logic of 
events to-day tends in the direction of organization, combinations 
and trusts. I will guarantee that a Senator can not walk into 
a store in the city of Washington and purchase any article of 
common merchandise which is not controlled by a trust or a 
combination and the price of which is not practically uniform 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic and from the mountains to the 
seaboard. That is true from the smallest to the greatest article. 
Under the tariff policy of protection to American manufac- 
turers, trusts and combinations have the American market 
and they divide the territory up. They have their retail or- 
ganizations, their wholesale organizations, and their manufac- 
turers’ organizations, and they have an understanding as to 
prices and profits and the division of territory in which to dis- 
tribute their goods. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I desire to ask the Senator from South 
Carolina if his party was not in control of the Government for 
eight years; and if the condition of the country is such as he 
has stated, what his party did to correct it? 

Mr. SMITH. I did not cateh the Senator’s question. 

Mr. GOODING. I stated that the Democratic Party was in 
control of this Government for eight years, and I asked what 
did that party do to correct the evil which the Senator from 
South Carolina is describing of combinations and of trusts, 
which the Senator says control the prices of everything? 

Mr. SMITH. The Democratic Party passed what we thought 
was, and what fundamentally is, and what, properly adminis- 
tered, will yet prove to be, the beginning of the solution of that 
problem. I believe that our new banking and currency law, 
which allows a commodity basis for the issuance of currency, 
if properly administered, wiii go largely toward relieving the 
situation to which I have referred. I believe that the land 
bank law which we passed giving long-time credit at low 
rates of interest furnishes some material advantage; but before 
the farmers of this country can compete with their organized 
capitalized competitors the Government will have to see to it 
that there is provided a banking and currency system which is 
adapted to the peculiar conditions under which the farmer 
labors and produces and which will put him on a basis of 
equality with the commercial banking world, 

Mr. President, we all know that the banking resources of this 
country are at the command and for the use of commerce. 
Senators on this floor will say that we can not put agriculture 
on the same basis as the ordinary commercial activities in the 
banking system as we now have it; that it is necessary to have 
a quick turnover in the capital of a bank; its assets must be 
liquid to meet the daily and hourly demands of commerce. It 
takes 12 months for the farmer to pr@fiuce a commercial asset 
to meet the liabilities incurred in the production of his crop. 
If he attempts to store his produce and to hold it by borrowing 
money, even from the Government, there comes a cry that it is 
@ frozen asset and must be forced upon the market. There are 











no banking resources in this country by which he can meet the 

peculiar conditiens under which he produces, while every 
known to the brain of man has been invoked to per- 

feet the plan by which the manufacturers of ordinary com- 

mercial articles may be adequately financed. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I.suggest to the Sen- 
ator that the man who manufactures is able te stop production 
er to limit preduction whenever his business ceases to be 
profitable; but the farmer, after he commences to werk, has.no 
way of quitting his crep in the midst of the season in order to 
limit his production without ruining himself? 

Mr. SMITH. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. GOODING. I might say that while the farmer may not 
hold his preducts against the world, if he is ever to have any 
benefit of a more adequate system of credit or anything of 
that kind he must have a protective tariff to protect him as 
against the world, or he will not be able to hold his products, 
mer will he have his own market. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, we have had an illustration of 
holding against the werld, When prices were breaking—and 
they broke to the point of bankruptcy—the farmers of this 
country. were calmly told that the reasen of that condition was 
that the world markets could not absorb their goods, and there- 
fore the bankrupt and pauperized prices of Europe must obtain 
here until Europe ceased to be bankrupt and pauperized, while © 
at the very same time here in this Capitol we were told that 
we should pass a law by which the mapufacturers’ article sold 
in this country should be seld at anywhere from 60 to 75 per 
cent higher than the price for a similar article which could be 
purchased abroad. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the 
Senator further, I think about as good an illustration ef what 
the farmer needs may be found in the emergency tariff act. 
After it was enacted farm products fell every month, but when 
we passed a bill through Congress to buy $20,000,000 worth of 
grain for starving Russia—and I voted for it—when the real 
object was to get rid of a surplus, grain immediately com- 
menced to rise, which shows that it was the market and not the 
tariff that the farmer needed. When $20,000,000 werth of grain 
was shipped out of this country grain commenced to rise, when, 
as a matter of fact, under the emergency tariff law the price 
fell every month. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, what I am trying to emphasize 
and impress upon my colleagues is the fact that it is a funda- 
mental truth, which can not be controverted, that the man 
who has something to sell but who has no resources back of ° 
him, who has incurred debts in the production of a commodity, 
which debts are due and which are almost equal to the market 
value of the commodity produced by him, no tariff law can 
benefit him. So long as he must depend upon the price of the 
purchaser for what he gets for the commodity preduced by him 
the tariff will avail him nothing. What good would it do the 
shoe manufacturers of this country if we were to impose on shoes 
a tariff of 100 per cent ad valorem or a specific duty of double 
the price of his shoes, if when he produced his shoes and had 
them ready for market he had to depend upon the price of those 
who purchased his shoes for what he would get for them? To 
add to That illustration, scppose the buyer of the shoes was not 
enly buying for the domestic market but was also buying for the 
foreign market and knew that the manufacturer of the shoes 
had no way of holding them, no resources back of him, no 
organization, and no power to assert his own right in the 
commodity. 

Take the cotton of the South. Up to a few years ago we 
produced such a quantity of cotton that we shipped 50 per cent 
of it abroad. What was the price of American cotton on the 
focal market? What is the price this morning of American cot- 
ton on the local market? It is the price of Liverpool cabled 
here. Who dictates the price of American cotton to-day on the 
market of America? American buyers buying for export. 
What does the domestic mill give for cotton? The domestic mill 
gives the foreign price, less the freight from here to Liverpool, 
I guarantee that that assertion will hold good in reference to 
the wheat of the West. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator says he will guarantee 
that—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield first to the Senator from Georgia, and 
then I will yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. If the Senator should take the 
trouble to weigh some of the mercerized goods which the manu- 
facturers put on the market in competition with silk, he would 
find that the pound of cotton for which the farmer receives, 
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say, 20 cents; is transformed by law inte a@ product for the 
cotton in which the American people pay at the rate of from 
$50 to $100 a pound, 

Mr. McOCUMBDER. Mr. President-— 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McOUMBER. The Senator has just stated that he will 
guarantee that the same rule which he says applies to cotton 
applies also to wheat. I know that the Senator wants to be 
fair, and I know how close to his heart are the interests of 
agriculture generally throughout the country; but I want him 
to be perfectly fair in the discussion of a matter that affects 
our farmers, as I shall.always try to be with anything which 
affects the cotton producers. I admit—I think we will all have 
to admit—that the farmer has been largely at the mercy of the 
manipulators of grain, cotten, and so ferth, but the great law 
of supply and demand has never entirely been destroyed. The 

Senator from South Carolina bas stated that the 49,000,000 

bushels of wheat which the Senator from Minnesota stated 

came in from Canada were imported into this country for grind- 
ing and for export abroad. 

; I want to correct that statement of the Senator, because I 
know he wants to be corrected if he is im error. Something 
over 49,000,000 bushels came in for sale and consumption in 
the United States, and between 40,000,000 and 45,000,000—I 
have not the exact number in mind—came in, in addition to 
that, in bonded warehouses, and, of course, was shipped out. 
To show the actual effect of the: emergency tariff, however, 
while, of course, as the general world market and supply and 
demand went up and down our supply went up and down to 
a certain extent; yet, from November, 1921, when we began 
to handle the 1921 crop, down to the present time, the average 
price in the United States for wheat in Minneapolis, compared 

with Fort William, making allowance for the grade, which is 

a little better under the requirements of the Canadian laws, 

was about 30 cents a bushel in favor of the American pro- 

ducer. The table which the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 

Krinoce} put in, and which I put in the other day, which 

shows the comparative prices between the two markets in 

1920 in November, and then in 1921 in November, gives an 

average of over 30 cents a bushel in favor of the American 

producer as against the Canadian producer. 

The Senator knows that Canada has almost no home market 
compared with her export market, and she pays exactly the 
same price to export a bushel of grain from Fort William to 
Liverpool as the American pays to export a bushel from Duluth 
to Liverpool. The Canadian price is governed by the Liver- 
pool price, less the cost of transportation, while the American 
price, as shown right up to date in these tables, averages about 
30 cents a bushel higher than the Canadian price, due entirely 
te the tariff which is placed upon it, because if it were not 
there, of course, the Canadian preduct would come in just ex- 
actly for the same price as the American product from the 
same point, and would take the market in preference some- 
times even to the American product; so the tariff does not 
operate the same as it dees upen your cotton. It does give us 
an advantage in the case of eur wheat. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I did not know that this dis- 
cussion was coming up, and I have not armed myself with 
statistics. The fact of the business is, in the broad statement 
of the ease that I have attempted to make this morning, that 
while there may be locally some incidental advantage, I am 
here emphasizing this fact: It would not benefit me as a wheat 
grower to have a tariff placed upon my wheat if I produced 
enough wheat to supply the domestic demand and had an ap- 
preciable surplus to export, if I had no power by organization 
or reserve capital te fix the price; the tariff would benefit me 
nothing, because the purchaser of that wheat is going to buy 
for domestic use at the same price that he pays for the ex- 
port article. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But suppose there was a demand for every 
bushel of a certain kind ef wheat that you produced in the 
United States, like the milling demand for our hard northern 
wheat. We do not export any of it. We export some flour, but 
we do not export a bushel of that hard northern wheat; and 
there is where people seem to misunderstand the situation. The 
milling demand takes every bushel, and then it reaches over into 
Canada, because we have not quite enough; and that is why 
the tariff does benefit. us on 200000,000 to 250,000,000 bushels 
of hard spring wheat, 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; but that is a case where the scarcity of 
the article and the law of supply and demand is operating, and 
not the tariff. Let me show the Senator, to illustrate the point 
I am attempting to make—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me correct the Senator right there. 
The Senator speaks of the tariff. Without the tariff you can 














































































reach right over across the imaginary line and tap a granary 
which has 250,000,000 bushels of the same Kind, and immediately 
convert your deficit into a surplus of, say, 260,000,000 bushels. 
Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, take the steel industry of this 
country, producing practically 80 per cent of tlie world’s con- 
sumption of fabricated iron and steel. Its surplus, its exports, 
are almost equal to the domestic sale; afid on the border be- 
tween Mexico and the United States this was shown a few 
years ago: In the case of steel rails for use in the building of 
an international road, the American rails were anywhere from 
$16 to $18 a ton higher on the American side than just across 
the imaginary line in Mexico, the same rails, made by the same 
company. What was the reason of it? The great Steel Trust, 
armed as it was with reserve capital and organization, could 
take advantage of your tariff and put wp the price to the Amert- 
can consumer to a point where it measured the difference of 
the tariff, while just across the border it met the competition 
of the world and sold its surplus at $16 a ton less than its 
product was sold to the American. 
Were the American farmer organized, and had he back of 
him the financial resources that characterize the manufactur- 
ing interests of this: country, the tariff might enable him to 
keep the manufacturing interests from going into his pocket ané 
taking from him the proceeds of his toil and putting it into 
their pockets; but I guarantee the assertion here to-day that 
if it were humanly possible to put the same rate of duty and 
the same protection on everything im America, from the hum- 
blest laborer up te the highest phase of manufacturing, so that 
each and every American citizen would have the same advan- 
tage, we would not have this clamor for a tariff law. 
Mr. President, we are rapidly approaching the end of the 
second century of the existence of this country. We boast of 
our Government and its achievements. Dering the World ' 
War, on stch a stupendous scale, we practically fed, dotled, 
financed, and fought the battles of the world’ We boast of 
our progress end development, and yet the agricuiturists of 
this country are to-day labering under the same financial handi- 
cap as the first one who ever tabored under any organized sys- 
tem of finance. We are told that the plan by which the 
farmer finances his products to-day is not compatible with the 
banking laws by which commerce is fmanced; and yet we have 
perfected the latter plan to a point where it meets the minutest 
demands of trade. 
Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. SMITH. I yield. 
Mr. BURSUM. I take it the Senator from South Carolina 
is speaking in behalf of an extended’ credit system for the 
farmer—that is, that he ought to have longer credits, or sea- 
sonal credits. 
Mr. SMITH. No; I am stating that our legislation for the 
farmer of this country ought to have gone pari passu with our 
legislation for commerce, so that to-day, if it were the policy 
of this Government to pass a protective tariff law, he would 
automatically be made a beneficiary thereof to as great an 
extent as the manufacturing and’ commercial interests of thig 
country; but there is not a: mam here but knows that that 
is not true. The farmer has to sell at the behest of the buyer, 
while the manufacturer sells at his own price. Yow have pro- 
vided the farmer with no credit facilities, with ne banking 
facilities, and if he dares attempt to store his stuff in order 
te distribute 12 months’ supply over 12 months he is immedi- 
ately branded as a profiteer, and you say you have frozen 
credits, and. you can not live while the finances of this country 
are tied up im the products of the peor fellow who caused 
them to come into existence. We are told that 30 and 60 
and 90 day paper is essential for the progress and: develop- 
ment of commerce and that. the farmer must sell his stuff. 
Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, as I understand the Senator’s 
statement to the effect that the farmer is obliged to sell his 
product at a low price, there are no financial arrangements 
made available for his use, and, therefore; he is unable to 
bring about an orderly marketing of his product in proportion 
to the demand—— 
Mr. SMITH. Just to put it in a word, he has no say in 
the price of the thing he produces, 
Mr. BURSUM. While every man, every producer, every 
manufacturer can control the sale of his products if he has 
an arrangement to finance himself so that he can distribute: 
his production in accordance with the demands caused through 
tion ? 
Mr. SMITH. Not only can he distribute it, but he can govern 
his crop according to his own netions, 
Mr. BURSUM. Precisely. Then I take it that the remedy 
that is sought must be the longer extension of credit—that is, 
machinery whereby the farmer may obtain, im place of 90-day 
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loans, 6-month or 9-month loans. How long a period does 
the Senator believe would meet the situation? 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, that is academic. What is needed is a 
financial system that will meet the peculiar needs of the 
farmer, giving him as ample credit as the manufacturer, 
and rating him in his peculiar field along with the manufac- 
turer. In a word, what I am contending is this: You have 
no right in reason, common sense, or justice, knowing the 
condition under which the agriculturist of this country pro- 
duces the wealth of this country, to burden him with a tariff 
law which can protect and does protect the man who is or- 
ganized, with the resources and with the power to fix his price 
commensurate with the protection you give him, while the 
man who produces the raw material, unorganized, without 
capital, at the mercy of his creditor, has to pay the bill 
out of the miserable pittance that the buyer gives him. 

That is the plea I am making. In place of attempting to 
pass a tariff law adding to his burdens this Republican ad- 
ministration ought to address itself to remedying the miserable 
conditions under which, in 1920, without a word of warning, 
after he had been plead with to produce to the limit, like a 
clap of thunder out of a clear sky his paper was discredited 
in the bank, he was told to sell, credit was denied him, the 
market tumbled until he found himself bankrupt, having no 
resources whatever to meet the storm. What was the compari- 
son? I invite Senators here to-day to look at the difference. 
Agricultural products—cotton, wheat, cattle—went to bank- 
rupt prices, while shoes and clothes and every manufactured 
article did not decline appreciably from the peak of war 
prices. Why was that? Because the farmer was without any 
resources to help himself, while the manufacturer had the 
cooperation of his organization and the resources of the 
finances of this country. 

Mr. GOODING, Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor if he knows when the increase in prices of farm com- 
modities commenced? How soon after the passage of the 
emergency tariff bill was it before every farm product which 
the emergency tariff bill protected was increased in price? 

Mr. SMITH. The market prices began to increase when 
they had shaken out every poor devil and crucified him, and 
those few who could hold the balance—and it was a small 
balance—by mortgaging their places and raking and scraping 
from private sources, held on to the residuum of wheat and 
held on to the residuum of cotton until the very competition 
forced the organization to put the price up a little. That is 
when it started. They gunned for every man who was holding 
anything, and when they reached the point where they must 
fill their orders they gave little premiums in order to get enough 
to fill their orders. That is when the prices started to rise. 
I will say to the Senator that there was no emergency tariff 
on cotton. 

Mr. GOODING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I want to answer the Senator’s question. 
There was no emergency tariff on the cotton of the South, and 
yet cotton has gone up. And why? Because we made only 
7,900,000 bales against a normal production of about 13,000,000 
bales. 

Mr. GOODING. I ask the Senator if it is not true that the 
price of cotton has gone up in sympathy with the prosperity 
the farmers afte. getting in other lines? Wool has gone up. 
The two commodities have more or less sympathy, one with 
the other, and they go up or down together. Then I would 
like to ask the Senator if it has not been the policy of the 
Democratic Party for a hundred years to put the raw materials, 
farm products, on the free list, to give the manufacturers of 
this country cheap raw material? Is not that the Democratic 
policy? Has not that been the faith of your fathers for a 
hundred years? The reason why you put them on the free list 
was to give the manufacturers cheap raw materials. Your 
theory is that it is going to give laboring-men cheaper cloth- 
ing, cheaper food, and all that. Is not that correct? 

Mr. SMITH. No. 

Mr. GOODING, 
Party? 

Mr, SMITH. I will answer in my own time. 

Mr. GOODING. Tell me if, in the light of Democratic wis- 
dom, farm products are not called raw materials? Have they 
not been called raw materials for a hundred years? Yet you 
put them on the free list and give the manufacturers the cheap 
raw materials. That is the issue between the two political par- 
ties, and there should not be any feeling about it. 

Mr, SMITH. The party to which I belong had sense enough 
to know that the conditions were such that the surplus of farm 
products was exported in great quantities, and for revenue, 
for the sake of helping to support the Government, we did put 
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a tax on certain articles which they did not manufacture here, 
or, if we did manufacture them, large quantities of which were 
imported into this country. But the point I want to make, 
and the point I am making, is that we have made no provision 
whatever for the real protection of the agriculturist of this 
country, while we are putting burdens on him, knowing that he 
can not reimburse himself under any such legislation as is now 
pending. 

I think it would have been of far more interest to the agricul- 
turist of this country if, in place of mocking him with a thing 
he can take no advantage of, we had addressed ourselves to 
meeting the conditions under which we know he is now being 
discriminated against and handicapped, and fearlessly, as 
honest men, provide that in the produce markets of the world 
and in the financial markets of the world he should have the 
same opportunity the manufacturer has. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, with about three or four ex- 
ceptions the Democratic Party has placed a revenue duty, and 
in some cases a protective duty, on manufactures of every kind 
and description. They put farming machinery on the free list 
to give the farmers of the country cheaper farming machinery. © 
The fact is that up to the present time there is no farm machinery 
made anywhere else in the whole world which the American 
farmer can use. They put boots and shoes on the free list, 
and they put barbed wire on the free list, but with those 
exceptions practically everything the farmer uses upon the farm 
or in his home is taxed by the Democratic Party. While he is 
forced to go and sell what he produces in a free-trade market 
he must buy what he uses upon the farm and in his home in a 
protected market, and there are only those three exceptions to 
that rule. That shows the unfairness of the Democratic Party 
in protecting one industry and forcing the farmers, who make 
civilization possible, to compete with the cheap labor of all the 
world. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, when we closed the session 
last evening there was a sort of gentlemen’s agreement that 
we would try to-day to hold to the question which was really 
up for discussion. While all the debate this morning has been 
on the tariff bill, it has been far afield from the real question 
under consideration. The great trouble is that when we discuss 
a schedule days before we reach it we just repeat the same 
discussion when we do reach it. I appreciate the position of 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ketioce], who has to leave, 
and wanted to make his address upon the agricultural schedule, 
but I hope we can now return to paragraph 355. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before we do that I want to 
say to the Senator that I regret very much that we have lost a 
couple of hours in discussing general matters instead of con- . 
fining ourselves to the pending paragraph, but the Senator 
certainly will acquit this side of the Chamber of any blame 
for it. It was the result of the injection into the debate of a 
general speech by the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not criticizing anyone. 
want to get down to the paragraph now pending. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I want again to appeal to this side of the 
Chamber, when we return to a discussion of the bill, that we 
confine our attention to the pending items the balance of the 
d 


I simply 


ay. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, before we do that I want 
about five minutes to discuss a matter, and then I shall be 
perfectly willing to follow that suggestion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to offer an amendment now, and 
then it will be subject to discussion. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very well. 

Mr. McLEAN. Before the Senator from North Dakota sub- 
mits his amendment I ask leave to withdraw the amendment 
I offered last night to paragraph 355 on behalf of the com- 
mittee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted 
and the amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In the discussion of paragraph 355 we 
suggested yesterday that there would be the necessity of 
striking out at least the amendment on line 23, page 73. 
Striking that out, however, would necessitate quite a number 
of changes. The committee had already agreed upon making 
certain of those changes on page 74, but had not yet reported 
the changes which it proposed. 

In a further consideration of the matter this morning it was 
thought best by the committee, because of quite a number of 
modifications which it desired to make in that portion of the 
paragraph which appears on page 74, to rewrite the paragraph 
entirely, and I am therefore offering as a substitute for para- 
graph 355, on behalf of the committee, the amendment which I 
send to the desk. . 
Mr. KING. Has the Senator any extra copies? 





1922. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. I send the Senator a copy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Seeretary will read the amend- 
ment, ' 

The Assistant SrcneTary. The Senator from North Dakota 
moves to strike out. paragraph 355, beginning at lime 14, on page 
73, and in lieu to insert: ' 

Par, 355. Table, butchers’, carving, cooks’, hunting, kitchen, bread, 
cake, pie, slicing, cigar, butter, vegetable, fruit, cheese, canning, fish, 
carpenters’ bench, curriers’, drawing, farriers’, fleshing, hay. caper tes 
beet-topping, tanners’, plumbers’, painters’, palette, artists’, shoe, 
similar knives, forks, and steels, and cleavers, all the foregoing, fin- 
ished or unfinished, not specially provided for, with handles of mother- 
of-pearl, shell, ivory, deer, or other animal horn, silver, or other metal 
than aluminum, nickel sifver, iron, or steel, 20 cents each; with han- 
Ges of hard) tubber, solid bone, celluloid, or any pyroxylin, casein, or 
similar material, 10 cents each; with handles of any other material, 
if less than 4 inches in length, exclusive of handle, 2 cents each; if 
4 inches in length over, exclusive of handle, 10 cents each ; and in 
addition thereto, on all of the ing, 45 sand cent va 3; any 
of the foregoing without handles, with blades less than 6 inches in 
length, 2 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem; with blades 6 inches 
or more in length, 10 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem: Provided, 
That all articles specified in this paragraph, when imported, shall have 
the name of the maker or purchaser and beneath the same the name of 
the country of origin die sunk legibly and indelibly upon the blade in 
a place that shall not be covered. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I ask that some one page the 
Hon. Thomas B. Felder. There is an opportunity available for 
a man of his peculiar talents. In my heart I feel that I may 
have been unfair to him. I want therefore to give him the ad- 
vantage of getting in on the ground floor in this case. His 
partner, the Attorney General, I am gure, can take him in.’ 

I refer to the Brolaski case. A news item under date ef June 
2, 1922, from the San Francisco Examiner, reads as follows: 

BROLASKI PLEA MBETS REBUFF. 

Henry Brolaski is finding difficulty in having Federal and former 
Federal officials approve his petition for parole. 

Brolaski, who was styled the “master mind” of the booze ring, is 
now serving a two-year sentence in the eral peniten at Mc- 
Neill Island for conspiring to violate the national prohibition law. 

He had been in prison but a day before he made application for 

role: It was sta yesterday that United States strict Judge 

. {. Dooling, who presided at the trial, had disapproved the a ca- 
tion, as. had former United States District Attorney Frank M. Silva, 
who prosecuted the case, and Samuel F. Rutter, prohibition director, 
who secured the evidence which convicted Brolaski. 

In view of the atfitude of those who prosecuted the case, it is not 
believed that United States District Attorney John T, Williams will 
approve Brolaski’s plea for parole. 

He got in jail, it would seem, on the 3lst day of May. On 
the Ist day of June he made his application for parole. On 
the 2d day of June the officials who had to do with his convic- 
tion disapproved his application for parole. On the 6th of 
June, the local authorities having disapproved his application 
for a parole, Brolaski applied to be trausferred from the per 
tentiary to a hospital for treatment and examination. If I am 
not mistaken as to the date—instead of the 6th it may have 
been the 7th—the Attorney General, Mr. Daugherty, authorized 
and ordered that he be removed from the penitentiary to some 
place where he could be observed and treated. It is the same 
step that was taken to reach a commutation of the sentence 
of Charles W. Morse. I am unwilling that the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall now double-cross his former associate in the Morse 
case, and therefore I want Felder paged so he may get in on 
this case. 

Incidentally, I want to appeal also to the Republicans to put 
soap on the free list. They treated Mr. Morse, so Felder said, 
with soap so as to give him the symptoms of Bright’s disease 
when he did not have it. I understand Brolaski has tuber- 
culosis of the kidney and I presume the treatment is the same. 
I hope, therefore, the Republicans will not make it an expen- 
sive process. Let us put soap on the free list so Brolaski can 
have the same symptoms that Morse had, and Felder and 
Daugherty get the same results, I hope that this appeal shall 
not fall on deaf ears and that we may at once put soap on the 
free list, especially if soap is to be used for medicinal purposes 
to give people the symptoms of Bright’s disease when it is 
found necessary that they must develop a disease to get out of 
jail, 

Mr. President, there is a publicity bureau connected with the 
Attorney General. I do not know who is at the head of it. I 
have been told that the man who is running it was loaned to 
the Attorney General’s office by a local newspaper. Anyway, 
he is a man who is entitled to consideration. The Washington 
Post of Monday last in big headlines carries this: 

Daugherty declares war on Alaska fish pirates. Outlaws, long a 
menace, must be suppressed, he orders United States attorney and 
marshal at Juneau. reasury Department to assist with subchasers, 
and Department of Commerce will stop illegal canning. 

I hepe no one will make a mistake. It is not the “ canning” 
of employees for being honest that they are going to stop, be- 
cause that is a legitimate industry under this administration, 
They “can” them in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
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if they are honest; they “can” them in the Department of 
Justice if they are honest and want to proseeute grafters. So 
that I do not want anyone to understand that “they ” are go- 
ing to stop this industry of “canning” where it applies to em- 
ployees. It is only to “canning” fish that the inhibition goes, 
Nobedy may “can” a fish except the Attormey General. Any 
head of a department, however, is at liberty to “can” any hon- 
est employee, especially if he is a Democrat. 

Here is another one of these wonderful headlines in the same 
paper. I read the entire article: 

DAUGHERTY WOULDN’T TAKE A MILLION FOR JOB NOW, HE SA¥S.. 
a [By the Associated Press.] 

Attorney General Daugherty called on President Harding yesterday 
about a matter of official detail and was asked, when he came. out, for 
his view upon various reports that he would resign office. 

“You can say,” newspaper “that there never was a 
time when I would have given 30 cents to get the office of Attorney 
General, but that I would not take a million dollars for it now.” 

Evidently the Attorney General is getting on to the oppor- 
tunities of the office. Before he had it and knew what he could 
do with it he would not give 30 cents for it. As soon as he 
found out how he could work it, and the advantages there are 
in it, he would not take a million dollars for it. I am. not 
going to be so imprudent as to ask what wonderful resources 
have been discovered that the office possesses, If the Attorney 
General had wanted me to know, of course he would have told 
the Post and it would have published it. ; 

But I do want Mr. Felder paged, Mr. President, if you 
please. 

Mr. JONDS of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am glad to ob- 
serve that the committee has clarified paragraph 355 and has 
made some rather substantial reductions, but it seems to me 
that there is not the necessity for such an increase of duties as 
the present amendment proposes. The items in the paragraph 
are largely manufactured in the United States. We export 
considerable quantities. of the various items appearing in the 
paragraph. It is true the statistics on the subject are not very 
complete or specific, but we are exporters and my information 
is from manufacturers that we can and do compete with the 
world in a good many of the classes mentioned in the para- 
graph. The articles are made, to a great extent, by the use of 
machinery. I-am told that we do not need any increased 
duty on the commodities at all. There are some imports of 
different classes of goods, largely by reason of special design 
or finish of carving knives and some other kinds of knives, but 
we have a good trade, not only in our own country but in other 
countries. 

Before the war we were exporting a considerable percentage 
to Chile and Argentina, By,the way, that is the only method 
we have of knowing the extent of our exports of these com- 
modities. As I said, we have no satisfactory statistics, but the 
Tariff Commission upon examination of the import trade of 
Chile and Argentina have ascertained some facts which are 
illuminating regarding these items. For the year 1912-13 Ger- 
many sent 49 per cent of the Chilean imports of knives and 
forks, the United Kingdom 38. per cent, and the United States 
73 per cent. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, with reference to what year 
is the Senator quoting? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Nineteen hundred and twelve 
and thirteen, prior to the war. For the year 1913-14 Germany 
sent 45 per cent of knives and cutlery to Chile, France sent 
25 per cent, the United Kingdom 17 per cent, and the United 
States 4.6 per cent. I refer to that for the purpose of showing 
that prior to the war we were exporting these products in con- 
siderable quantities in competition with the world. Since the 
war our exports have been very much greater than these fig- 
ures would m to indicate. In 1920 we exported of table 
cutlery $3,458,756, and in the first nine months of 1921 we 
exported over $1,000,000. Of all other cutlery, the general 
classification, in 1921 we exported nearly $4,000,000, and in the 
first nine months of 1921 more than $1,000,000. We do ‘not 
know what the domestic production is definitely. 

Mr. McLEAN, Mr. President, has the Senator any record 
of the exports for the last three or four months? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I have not. 

Mr. McLEAN. My information is that we are exporting 
nothing at this time, but that the market has been entirely 
absorbed by the German makers of these articles. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have here a statement just prepared by 
the experts assigned to me by the department giving the do- 
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mestic production for these various classifications of cutlery, 
the exports for 1921, the imports for 1921, the percentages of 
wages to production value, and the equivalent ad valorem of 
the Senate committee rates of to-day. I would like to put that 
table in the Recorp, if the Senator will permit me to read it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I would be very glad to have it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Cutlery and edge tools: 

Table cutlery: Production in 1919, $4,862,906; exports, 1921, 
$1,168,575; imports, 1921, $249,183; per cent of wages to pro- 
duction value, 45.5; equivalent rate Senate bill proposes, 132 
per. cent. 

Razors: Production in 1919 amounted to $24,554,337; ex- 
ports in 1921 were $2,300,870; the imports in 1921 were 
$488,634; per cent of wage to production value, 16.1; equiva- 
lent ad valorem rate proposed by the Senate committee, 175 per 
cent. 

Knives, except table knives—the first figures I gave included 
table knives; I now give figures for knives except table knives: 
The production in 1919 was $9,691,928; exports in 1921 were 
$1,249,588 ;-the imports in 1921 were $919,366; per cent of wage 
to production value, 46 per cent; equivalent ad valorem rate 
proposed by Senate committee bill, 166 per cent. 

All other cutlery: Domestic production in 1919 was $14,- 
771,658. The exports are not given for that year, but the im- 
ports were $989,960; per cent of wage to production value, 36.7; 
equivalent ad valorem rate proposed by Senate committee bill, 
184 per cent. 

Edge tools: Domestic production in 1919 was $12,748,741; 
exports were $3,864,675. The imports are not given in this 
table. Per cent of wage to production value, 32.3; equivalent 
ad valorem rate proposed by Senate committee bill, 40 per cent. 
cent. 

I merely cite those figures so that they may go into the Rec- 
orp. I presume they are accurate, as the table has been pre- 
pared since our discussion last night. I will not say that, for 
it may have been prepared previously ; but it has been given me 
by the expert who has been assigned to me this morning at my 
request. 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator will pardon me, what does the 
table include? To what does it refer’ 

Mr. SIMMONS. It includes, first, table cutlery, and, sec- 
ondly, all other cutlery except table cutlery. It includes 
razors, and it also includes items covered in the basket or 
catch-all clause, and applies to the paragraph under considera- 


changed very materially within the last three or four months. 
Imports now are increasing rapidly. For instance, in January, 

1922, the imports were $6,450;:in February, $36,528; in March, 

$23,468 ; and in April, $35,852. I am unable to give the figures 

as to the quantity of imports, but only as to the value. It will 

be seen that there have been ov2r $102,000 of imports in the 

last three months, and, as I understand, the imports have been 

much greater than that in May, although I have not been able 

to obtain the exact figures. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There may be some reason for 
the increase in imports, but they do not amount to much. The 
percentage of increase over 1921 is not so very great. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, there: is. some force in the 
Senator’s statement, but, as he knows the potential competition 
is there, and offers are being made, and, as~a result, I will say 
to the Senator the American manufacturers of these products 
are working on short time and thousands of men are out of 
employment. The manufacturers can not sell their goods. It 
is because of the potential competition. The Reynolds report 
showed and recent reports have further demonstrated that un- 
less adequate and reasonable protection is afforded the imports 
will increase rapidly and in a short time the foreign producers 
will control the American market. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am not sure 
that the Senator now recalls the statement made by me last 
night regarding the conditions in Germany and the movement 
which is on foot there to prevent any export of these goods at 
low prices. 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator will pardon me—and I do not 
like to interrupt him unless he is willing—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am very glad to have the 
Senator interrupt me. 

Mr. McLEAN. But it seems to me it is a better way to se- 
cure an intelligent consideration of the paragraph. There are : 
two rather important items in this paragraph—butcher knives : 
and cleavers. According to the Reynolds report, one invoice of 
8-inch cleavers was landed without duty at $12.57 per dozen. 
I take it that is a pretty fair quality of knife. In April last 
the same knife was landed at $8.20 per dozen, showing a de- 
crease of more than $4 per dozen in the price of a standard 
cleaver since August last. 

The Reynolds report shows further that the landed cost of 
a butcher knife 10 inches in length at the time the report was 
prepared was $4.15 per dozen, while the landed cost in April, 

















































































































tion. 1922, was $2.70 per dozen. These figures have been furnished 
sAN. Th i a t include | me by the experts and officials, and I have no doubt they 
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against the position taken by the Senator from New Mexico 
that in this particular line of goods prices are increasing in 
Germany. 

As I said yesterday, it seems to me that in Germany the 
knife industry and the razor and the scissors industry have con- 
centrated their energy toward driving the American out of the 
market in those goods. Whatever may be conditions with 
regard to other industries, they are apparently not only 
equipped to manufacture these goods at a cost which requires 
very large rates to equalize the difference but they are doing 
it and will continue to do it, 

I have not very much confidence in the statement the Sen- 
ator read last night in regard to what Germany may or may 
not do as to increasing prices. We have got to give them credit 
for being fairly clever and shrewd in anticipating the enact- 
ment of a new tariff law here, and it is natural that this sort 
of propaganda should be sent to this country for its effect, 
whatever it might be, when a tariff bill is under discussion. I 
should want it pretty well authenticated. 

More than that, Mr. President, as the Senator said the other 
night, the “ proof of the pudding is in the eating.” I do not 
believe that we can afford to base these rates upon any such 
assumption when the latest figures show that prices there are 
going down instead of upward at the present time. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, we of course 
have no specific knowledge as to when the trades were made 
which resulted in the importations referred to by the Senator 
from Connecticut. Of course, I do not question the accuracy of 
figures for the five-year period from 1914, but the figures in the | What he has given to us, but I desire to read a letter regarding 
table are for 1919, and they show a very large pralledtiel of | recent prices. The letter is dated May 29, 1922, and reads as 
table cutlery. follows: 

The imports of table cutlery for the whole year of 1921 were Referring to the consideration of the tariff bill, H. R. 7456, and 


- &9 € tla the rates suggested by the Senate Finance Committee on cutlery in 
_ only $248,183, while the exports for 1921 were $1,168,575. That | paragraphs Nos. 354, 355, 357, and 358, we beg to call your attention 
shows that we are exporting about five times as much as we | to the actual conditions prevailing to-day in the cutlery industry in 
are importing. Germany. From reliable information and from the invoices received 
Mr. McLEAN. That report is undoubtedly correct, but the xeeeney qian for cutlery in Germany have changed materially in the 
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“ ast 30 days, so that pocketknives cost to-day from 10 to 30 per cent 
Senator knows that conditions regarding this industry have ! more than the prevailing war price, namely, 1914, ™ 


Mr. SIMMONS. The figures with reference to wages, of 
course, do not apply to the pending paragraph, but the figures 
as to tableware cutlery do apply to the pending paragraph. 

Mr. McLEAN. The inclusion of razors in the table makes 
considerable difference. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The table merely included one item that is 
not covered by the paragraph. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the table relates 
directly to the paragraph which we are now discussing. 

Mr. McLEAN. If it includes razors—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It includes a number of other 
items. 

Mr. McLEAN,. Of course, the inclusion of razors would raise 
the average raté very much above the average rate on the 
articles which are included in this paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did not the Senator from Connecticut hear 
me read the table? The figures with reference to table cutlery 
are segregated in the table absolutely from those relating to 
razors; and the table does not average all the items but gives 
the specific rate upon cutlery other than table cutlery and 
the specific rate upon cutlery included in the remainder of the 
paragraph, and also the specific rate on razors. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It shows the separate items, 
and I will read the figures regarding table cutlery alone: 

The domestic production in 1919 was $4,862,906. The reason 
that that year is given is that was the year of the census of 
those industries and the figures represent the latest available 
data regarding the domestic production. We have also the 
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Scissors range from 5 to 25 per cent higher than pre-war prices. 

Razors range from 10 to 25 per cent higher than pre-war prices, 

Table cutlery, butcher kniyes, and kitchen knives range from 15 to 
40 per cent higher pre-war prices. 


I will ask to insert the whole letter in my remarks at this 
point. It bears upon some other questions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


, CUTLERY IMPORT@R ASSOCIATION, 
New York City, May 29, 1922. 
Mr. M. R. NICHOLSON 
Washington, D. ©, 


Dear Sir: Referring to the consideration of the tariff bill H. R. 
7456 and the rates suggested by the Senate Finance Committee on 
cutlery in paragraphs Nos. 354, 355, 357, and 358, we beg to call your 
attention to the actual conditions prevailin to-day in the cutlery in- 
dustry in Germany. From reliable information and from the invoices 
received recently prices for cutlery in Germany have changed mate- 
rially in the past 30 days, so that— 

Pocketknives cost to-day from 10 per cent to 30 per cent more than 
the vailing pre-war ce, namely, 1 é 

fe sors range from per cent to 25 per cent higher than pre-war 
prices. 

pears range from 10 per cent to 25 per cent higher than pre-war 
prices. 

Table cutlery, butcher knives, and kitchen knives range from 15 per 
cent to 40 per cent higher than the pre-war prices. 

Poeketknives: Present duty, respectively, 35 eent and 55 per 
cent; under Payne-Aldrich bill the duty avera: 76 per cent; under 
Senate Finance Committee bill under consideration on goods costing in 
foreign value less than $3 per dozen, 186 per cent; on all pocketknives, 
duty averages on foreign value 165 per cent. 

Scissors: Present duty, 30 per cent; under Payne-Aldrich bill, aver- 
age duty, 56 per cent; under Senate Finance Committee bili duty 
averages in foreign value under $1.75 per dozen, 229 per cent; all 
scissors, average duty 190 ey cent. 

Razors: Present duty, 3 on eent and 55 per cent; under Payne- 
Aldrich bill, average du per cent; under Senate Finance Com- 
mittee bill, average pt | 58 per cent. 

In giving the separate average of pocketknives under $3 per dozen, 
we take under consideration the fact that the large reentage of 
imports range under $3 per dozen and on scissors under $1.75 per 
dozen, so that the higher percentage of duties prevails in most cases. 

This is an increase on pocketknives over the Underwood bill of 
over 130 per cent, 

This is an increase on pocketknives over the Payne-Aldrich bill 
of over 110 per cent. 

This is an inerease on scissors over the Underwood bill of nearly 
200 per cent and an increase on scissors over the Payne-Aldrich bill of 
nearly 185 per cent. 

This is an increase on razors over the Underwood bill of over 200 
per cent and is an increase on razors over the Payne-Aldrich bill of 
over 170 per cent. 

For your further consideration, as American manufacturers, being 
fully conversant with the cost of production in American factories, 
we can state that actual production prices on cutlery in these fac- 
tories to-day range about 50 per cent over and above (ate period, 
and so as to equalize the duty on imported merchandise as against 
American merchandise, it would only be necessary to add 25 per cent 
to the duty in the Underwood bill, or to add 10 per cent to the 
Payne-Aldrich bill so as to cover any differences in the cost of 
grogeeriee in Germany as against the cost of production in the United 

tates. 

There is also cutlery produced in Czechoslovakia, and the prices 
to-day in that country are 50 per cent to 100 per cent higher than 
they were in 1914, so that the present duty would be ample to pro- 
tect the American industry on goods emanating from that ooewuT 

English cutlery, judging from recent quotations, ranges from 50 to 
100 per cent higher than pre-war prices and the actual cost in Shef- 
field, England, of all cutlery is as —— without any duty thereon as 
similar articles of American manufacture are sold in this country. 

The enactment of the Senate Finance Committee’s rates on cutlery 
would be prohibitive on almost all classes of imported merchandise, 
and we hope that the rates will be lowered so as to allow cutlery to 
be continued to be imported. 

Thanking y for giving thie your consideration, we are 

Very truly yours, 
ADOLPH KAsTor, 

Of Adolph Kastor & Bros., New York; 
President Camillus Cutlery Oo., Camillus, N. Y. 

Epw. GearMUsLLEr, 
Vice President H. Boker & Oo. (Inc.), New York; 
Valley Forge Cutlery Oo., Newark, s  wtis 
z- Serre, & Co. of New Jersey (Inc.), Hilton, 


H@eRMANN KIND, 
Graef & Schmidt, New York; Newark Outlery 
‘Manufacturing Oo., Newark, N. J. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, who signs the letter? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am giad the Senator mentions 
that. The letter is signed by three large concerns that manu- 
facture cutlery in this country, and also import cutlery. 

Mr. McLHAN. I fancy that the importing end is the 
larger end. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They are Adolph Kastor & 
Bros., of New York; the Valley Forge Cutlery Co., of Newark, 
N. J.; H. Boker & Co., of Hilton, N. J., and some other names 
mentioned here. 

Mr. McLEAN. Does the letter state the percentage of mer- 
chandise handled by these importers that is imported and the 
percentage that they manufacture in this country? ° 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The letter does not state. 
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Mr. McLEAN. I think it would be interesting. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But I have talked with at least 
two of these gentlemen, and the situation is this, as I gather 
it from conversation: They manufacture a considerable va- 
riety of these articles, They import other varieties, so as to 
have a complete list of cutlery for the general trade in the 
United States. I am told that as to most of these importa- 
tions there is nothing really manufactured in the United States 
that is comparable. There is a difference in design, or a dif- 
ference in grade, or something of that sort, which makes them 
especially desirable. Moreover, there are certain brands which 
have been manufactured in England and in Germany which 
have become popular among certain classes of people who 
happen to know about them, who have used them, and they 
adhere to the classes to which they have become accustomed. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is undoubtedly true. The Senator 
knows that in the case of those high-class knives made by 
Henckel and Boker and Kastor in Germany, and the Sheffield 
knives made in England, no reasonable tariff rates make very 
much difference with the total importations. In the case of 
that class of goods the people who are in the habit of using 
them will buy them, and I think there is every reason why we 
should exact a pretty fair rate of duty and put it into the 
Treasury of the United States. 

If the Senator will permit me, I will call. attention to the 
averages which have been given to me in a statement which 
has been prepared which includes 12 different items under this 
schedule. : 

Take, for instance, No. 214, a 12-inch knife. The domestic 
selling price was $14.25. The landed cost of the foreign article 
was $6.30. In the case of No. 3192, the domestic selling price 
was $17.62 a dozen and the landed cost of the comparable 
article was $7.97. In the case of an 8-inch knife, No. 12, the 
domestic selling price was $29 a dozen; the landed cost of the 
comparable article was $12.57, and so on. The experts who 
have made these estimates take 12 articles that are fairly 
comparable with the imported article, and these 12 would re- 
quire a tariff rate equal to 128 per cent ad valorem to equalize 
the difference in the cost of. production, and the bill gives them 
but 77 per cent. 

So I want the Senator to realize that the committee did take 
into consideration the fact that conditions in Germany are 
somewhat abnormal, and we hope and expect that prices may 
appreciate somewhat; but with the importations of many of 
these items that are coming in to-day—perhaps not so particu- 
larly with regard to some of these knives as with regard to 
razors and penknives and shears an@ other things—the compe- 
tition to-day is so fierce that we must give rates that are some- 
what higher; and it seemed to the committee that if our rate 
is 77 per cent on the average, and the average rate required to 
equalize the difference in the cost of production is 128 per cent, 
we are not giving unreasonable protection to this industry. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I want to read 
what these people say about the rate of protection that is 
required : 

For your further consideration, as American ‘manufacturers, being 
fully conversant with the cost of production in American factories, 
we can state that actual production prices on cutlery in these fac- 
tories to-day range about 50 per cent over and above i period, 
and so as to equalize the — on imported merchandise as against 
American merchandise, it would only be necessary to add 25 per cent 
to the duty in the Underwood bill, or to add 10 per cent to the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, so as to cover any differences in the cost of production in 
Germany as against the cost of production in the United States. 

There is also cutlery produced in Czechoslovakia, and the prices 
to-day in that country are 50 per cent to 100 per cent higher than 
they were in 1914, so that the present duty would be ample to protect 
the American industry on goods emanating from that country. 

English cutlery, Jndgin from recent quotations, ranges from 50 per 
cent to 100 per cent higher than pre-war prices, and the actual cost 
in Sheffield, England, of all cutlery is as high without any duty thereon 
as similar articles of American manufacture are sold in this country. 

The enactment of the Senate Finance Committee’s rates on cutlery 
would be prohibitive on almost all classes of imported merchandise, 
and we hope that the rates will be lowered so as to allow cutlery to 
continue to be imported. 

These people are importers, but they are manufacturers as 
well, and that is what they have to say. This is under their 
own signatures. They all join in that, and it is a letter dated 
May 29, 1922. : 

As against that, the Senator puts in evidence here some im- 
portations; but these statements relate to present prices. 
and not to importations back in April, which might have beer 
imported pursuant to a contract made some months previous, 
when exchange had fallen, or something of that sort. We 
have not the details regarding it, but here are people who are 
engaged in the business, and they make these statements; and 
























any others who have appeared here regarding this matter. 
Mr. McLEXAN. .Mr. President-—— 


Mexico yield to the Senater from Connecticut? 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 


based our rates. They are much less than the trade requires ; 
and every time that a Jetter is read here from an American 
manufacturer, its authority is at ence questioned on the other 
side of the Chamber. 

I want to say to the Senator from New Mexico that if the 
men who wrete this letter had given him the proportion of their 
interest in imported goods as cempared with domestic goods, 
the letter would have very little effect upon the Senate. I will 
say further that it is my judgment that the American factories 
in this country owned by these very men are running on short 




















ingly profitable. I know I had a knife shown me the other day, 
a Boker knife, a very fine knife, that cost something like $1.75 
or $2 in Germany, and was seld in this country for $8.50, and 
the man who bought it had the receipt. They are making 
enormous profits en these imported articles. They are buying 
them so cheaply that the American manufacturer hes m0 
customer fer his goods. The Senator must remember that the 
American producer must rely upon these jobbers fer a pur- 
chaser for his goods; but they buy these foreign goods at such 
prices and they can sell them at such profits that the American 
manufacturer has mo market at all as long as these enormous 
importations can be made. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senater is 
still relying upon ancient histery, and history regarding such 
an industry as this becomes ancient in a very shert time. It is 
wholly out of date mow to talk about conditions as they were 
last August or last January. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the Senator began his remarks 
upen this bill with statistics of 1911, 1912, and 1913, and from 
those statistics he deduced the fact that protection was not 
needed at this time. Now, he throws it in my face that I am 
relying upon ancient history when I am quoting figures given to 
me from customs officials in April last. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did mot mean to offend the 
Senator at all, or te complain against him. 

Mr. McLEAN. Consistency is a rare jewel; but the Senator 
started his remarks upon this schedule by quoting figures 8 and 
9 years old. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, of course that, 
as all others at least must have realized, was for the purpose of 
shewing the condition ef the cutlery industry in normal tines, 
and when we come to show the conditions in the readjustment 
period we want to get as nearly up to date as we can. The 
Senator must realize that these conditions are changing 
rapidly. 

I now produce this letter from these men who are engaged 
in this industry, and they say that the present prices are from 
15 to 40 per cent higher than the prices were im 1914, prior to 
the war. So, if these statements be true, —" demonstrate that 
the impertation incidents referred to ee Senater from Con- 
necticut are now ancient; yr nficgnien to a different condition, 
and what we are trying te do is to bring this as nearly as we 
can up to date. I refer to that Spanena die ebedaenans ae ahen 
men, and I am convinced that they would not have deliberately 
made statements of that sort unless those statements were true, 
and according to them the prices in Germany, in Ozechosilovakia, 
and in England are higher than they were prior to the war; so 
that such things could mot now occur as the Senator from Con- 
necticut has stated did occur a few months age. 

As I said awhile ago, we have ne means of knewing when the 
trades were made which resulted in those importations, but we 
have the statement mew for the future, which I put into the 
Recorp last night, that henceforth the prices of products from 
Germany are to be stabilized, as to certain classes of goods, at 
the pre-war prices plus 25 per cent ; as to others, pre-war prices 
plus 40 per cent... They are not going to be exported except 
mpon those dollar prices, and the prices now, accerding to this 
jetter, are above the pre-war prices. 

Mr. McLEAN. Any prices that are stabilized by the im- 
porter, fer the of convincing Congress that protection 
is not necessary, will be “unstabilized” by the same importer 
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notwithstanding what the distinguished Senator from Connecti- 
cut has said, I think these people are as worthy of belief as 












The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 


Mr. McLHAN. The Senator frem New Mexico knows that 
im fixing these rates the Finance Committee have paid very 
little attentien to what the American manufacturers have said 
or reported. We have relied upon the customhouse reports, and 
the prices procured by the 60 men who were appointed for that 
purpese and paid by the United States. Upen these figures we 

















time to-day, and that their importing business has been exceed- 


















as soon as this bill passes, I say to the Senator. They have 
absolute control of the market. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. This simply demonstrates, as 
I have repeatedly pointed out, the lack of wisdom in trying 
to deal with that German situation In this fashion. Such 
duties as this will be absolutely prohibitive, so far as England, 
France, and Czechoslovakia are concerned. It was admitted 
last night that that would be the result. Let me call atten- 
tion again to just what increases are made by the bill. 

Mr. McLEBAN., Before the Senator goes to that, I would like 
to call his attention to the fact that no matter what rate 
we put upon these articles, the German price of the comparable 
article will be #0 much lower than the Hnglich price that ‘the 
English article can not be sold anywhere in competition with 
the German article. If we had absolute free trade, Germany 
would absolutely control the market in these comparable ar- 
ticles, The Senator must see that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I qnite agree that as long as 
conditions in Germany remain as they have been, that will be 
the result; but, again I say, the statements of the ‘Senator 
show that this is an improper way, a disastrous way, to deal 
with the situation. 

Mr. McLHAN. The Senator knows * 
ticipates a change of conditions, by giving the President power 
under a proclamation, after an examination, to cut ‘the rates 
50 per cent. I do not know of any better plan. If the Senator 
hhas one to suggest, I world like to hear it. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I do not care to take up the 
time of the Senate now in @iscussing what other plans might 
have ‘been suggested. Before the Committee on Finance an- 
other plan was suggested, and it is a plan which would work, 
though it would be a little difficult of application. That plan, 
which was suggested by Mr. Meyer, would apply particularly 
to Germany, where we have this difference in exchange. The 
plan was presented befere the committee, and a day or two 
ago I made another on it. 
do that thine? Why not come out boldly and : 
as, at the present time, the prices of anes. 
States are 530 per cent higher than they were 
war, and whereas we want to maintain those prices, and 
as Germany is sending in gootis at less than those 
therefore be it enacted, that there shall be levied a duty 
tall i of these goods equal te the difference in the 
price of the foreign article and the American article? 

I do not say. that I would faver 
but I “7 that if it is your purpose 
prices in this and te keep 

prices, 
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would tend to neduce those 
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given as much thought to this subject as any other member of 
the Finance Committee, and the only alternttive which he 
suggests whe frankly admits he would not vote for himself. 
I hardly think he ought to aceuwse the committee of laches 
in this matter, when the best he can do is to suggest a plan 
which he would not himself suppert. We did consider care- 
fully a limitation of the 4 on in currency, but the 
Senator knows very well why that plan was abandoned. I 
do not cane to go into that. But here we have a plan which 
is operative, which is in harmony with the policy which has 
been followed by this country since the first tariff law was 
enacted, with a featere which permits a Gecrease in the rates 
at any time of 50 per cent, and I am sure the Senator will 
admit that a @ecreate im the rates of 50 per cent weuld put 
them so lew that no one could to them. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not care 
to discuss the ae of power upon the President ‘to enact 
legislation for the Congress of the United States. ‘The Senator 
may discuss that theory later, but netwithstanding the Sen- 
ator’s party have a great majority in both Houses of Congress 
my prediction is that no such provision will ever be enacted 
imto law, or ever be effective as a law of the country. Tlie 
Senator himself says sow that these rates are not sufficient 
to meet the differemce in those prices which he has mentioned, 
and if ¢hose wane the prices which prevail he is right about it. 
But according to the information which I have there is no 
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such situation /existing to-day. The prices have been raised. 
The prices are now away above the pre-war prices. 

The Senator does not tell us how much profit the American 
manufacturers are making. He does not tell us, and would 
not attempt to tell us, that the depressed condition of the 
industry to-day is due to low prices or due in any great extent 
to this competition. The Senator knows that there is depres- 
sion all over the country, and for vastly different reasons. 

Mr. McLEAN. The estimates I read of the comparative 
prices of the domestic and foreign articles give to the American 
and to the foreigner a 20 per cent profit. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, the estimates may 
have been based upon a 20 per cent profit, but there is no 
pretense that they ever ascertained the cost of production and 
found what was the profit of the American dealer. 

Mr. McLEAN. They spent three months at it, and they were 
disinterested, capable parties. I assume they were selected 
with care. They bring forward these estimates, and I submit 
to the Senator that they are more reliable than a letter written 
by a German importer, himself a maker of Boker knives, who 
has a shop in this country and a shop in Germany, and who 
has every incentive to deceive the Congress, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is talking aside 
from what I stated. As I understand it, there has been no 
attempt for three months, or any length of time, to ascertain the 
cost of production in the United States. The commission, under 
the direction of Mr. Reynolds, did not attempt any such thing. 
So the Senator has not any data at all, if I am correctly ad- 
vised, regarding the cost of production in the United States, 
There has been no attempt to get it. 

Mr. McLEAN. What the American manufacturers have sold 
in the last year have been sold at a loss, and the estimates 
were based upon those sales. The foreigner has not sold at a 
loss, and I think it fair to assume that the estimates made 
by the experts are more generous to the foreign producer than 
they are to the American producer. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The experts did not make any 
estimates. They simply allowed to the American dealer the 
same profit which they allowed to the importer; but there was 
no attempt by the experts to ascertain. the cost of production in 
this country or the profit which was made by the dealers in 
this country. 

Mr. McLEAN. The statement which I read last night, which 
represented some 27 of these industries, was based upon a 15 
per cent profit. Of course, I referred to American producers. 
I do not suppose the Senator from New Mexico would feel 
that their statements with regard to that matter are worthy 
of credence; I suppose he would feel that they should be dis- 
regarded and that the Senate must accept without criticism his 
statement from a German importer. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I would accept any statement 
made by any of the persons with whom the Senator from Con- 
necticut has been’ communicating. I do not question their 
statements at all. What I criticize is, that on analysis the 
statements do not mean anything. There is nothing in the 
statement of any witness as to the quantity of his production 
and his costs. There is nothing as to his overhead. The 
statement may have been based upon a very small business for 
the time of which he is speaking. There was no examination. 
There is nothing upon which any expert would be willing to 
make a statement as fo the actual cost of the product or the 
profit. The statement has not been analyzed. But here are 
statements which I have presented which are complete. They 
cover the whole transaction. Here we have statements as to 
the actual cost, the prices which they are now charging and 
receiving. 

Mr. President, I wish to make a statement of just what the 
bill does regarding these different commodities. I have not 
been able, of course, to figure out the percentage of the duty 
on the various items. Last night when we closed our work 
for the day the inquiry had been made as to what the duties 
amounted to. I should like to have some member of the com- 
mittee give us a statement regarding the ad valorem rate 
which will result from the paragraph as now presented by 
the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I shall be glad to give 
the Senator the information. We will have to divide the para- 
graph into the several classes and show just what the equiva- 
lent ad valorem would be upon the different classes. 

The first class carries a duty of 20 cents each and 45 per 
cent ad valorem. That consists of cutlery with handles of 
mother-of-pearl. I will take the foreign importation value of 
$7.50 per dozen. That would give a specific rate of $2.40 a 
dozen and an ad valorem rate of $3.37, making a total of $5.77, 


and that upon the basis of the foreign valuation of $7.50 would 
give 77 per cent ad valorem. 

Next are those with ivory handles. The greatest quantity 
of those come in at $5 a dozen. The specific duty, therefore, 
would be $2.40 and the ad valorem rate would be $2.25, mak- 
ing a total of $4.65, which would be equivalent to 93 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Next are those of animal horn. The average is $5 per dozen. 
The specific rate is $2.40 and the ad valorem duty $2.25, mak- 
ing a total of $4.65, which would again give us 93 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Next are those of hard-rubber handles, which come in at an 
average of $3.50. The specific duty would be $1.20, the ad 
valorem $1.35, the total $2.55, which would give us an equiva- 
lent ad valorem of 85 per cent. 

Bone handles averaged $2 a dozen import price; specific $1.20 
and ad valorem 90 cents, making an equivalent ad valorem of 
105 per cent, the highest of any. 

Celluloid handles come in at $3.75 a dozen. The specific duty 
is $1.20, the ad valorem duty $1.69, and the equivalent ad 
valorem duty of the compound is 77 per cent. 

Casein, without going into the several items, come in at $3 a 
a dozen and at an equivalent ad valorem of 85 per cent. 

Wood handles, which bring in the cheaper classes, bear a 
rate of 2 cents and 45 per cent ad valorem. They come in at 
50 cents a dozen. The specific rate would be 24 cents a dozen, 
the ad valorem rate 22 cents, bringing the rate up to 46 cents 
a dozen, which would be equivalent to 92 per cent ad valorem. 

Wood handles with blades 4 inches and more in length bear 
10 cents specific duty and 45 per cent ad valorem. They come 
in at $3.30 a dozen, $1.20 specific, $1.48 ad valorem, making a 
total of $2.68, which would give 80 per cent ad valorem. 

We have reduced these down also to three classes which cover 
the entire list in the paragraph. First we have those of the 
animal-horn handles. They take 20 cents each and 45 per cent 
ad valorem. The foreign import value averages $2.63 a dozen, 
landing charges 72 cents, specific duty 60 cents, ad valorem 
$1.18, landed cost $5.13 plus a 20 per cent profit, which we have 
allowed in all these cases, $1.03, which would bring the total 
up to $6.16. The American selling price of the same article is 
$6.78. So giving that duty lacks considerable of equalizing the 
difference. 

Now we will take the cheap set; that is, the ordinary cheap 
kitchen knife with a wooden handle and a blade under 4 inches 
in length. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, before the Senator goes to 
that branch of his subject, will he state what would be the ad 
valorem duty, if the specific and ad valorem duties were re- 
duced to an ad valorem basis? 

Mr. McCUMBER. One hundred and thirty-six per cent on 
the whole class. 

Now I will take the wood-handle knife with blades under 4 
inches in length. They come in at 2 cents each under the bill, 
with 45 per cent ad valorem. The foreign value is 72 cents a 
dozen, landing charges 7 cents, specific duty 24 cents, ad valorem 
duty 32 cents, the landed cost $1.35 plus 27 cents per dozen 
profit, which would give $1.62. The American selling price is 
$1.32, so that would bring it a little above the average of that 
class. The ad valorem duty is 77 per cent on the average of that 
class. 

Wood handles, with blades over 10 inches in length, and that 
takes in the more valuable knives, carry 10 cents each and 45 
per cent. It will be seen that it does not cover the same class 
at all, because while one comes in at 72 cents a dozen, the third 
comes in at $5.27 a dozen. The landing cost is 57 cents, the 
specific duty, at 10 cents apiece, $1,20, the ad valorem $2.25, 
which would bring the landed cost up-to $9.39 a dozen. Then 
allowing the importer $1.88 profit would bring his total selling 
price to $11.27 a dozen, while the selling price of the comparable 
domestic article is $11.75 a dozen. 

I think that covers very fully the question asked by the Sena- 
tor both as to the ad valorem upon the particular items and 
also the ad valorem, costs, etc., upon the same items taking in 
the three particular classes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the Senator give the equivalent ad valorem 
of the last item? 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
eent ad valorem, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it is very clear 
from that statement that the rates have now been based upon 
the selling price in the United States. They have tried to put 
a duty there for the purpose of maintaining the present selling 
prices in the United States, but without any examination as to 
whether the present selling prices are high or low. The general 


I do not know that I did, but it is 67 per 
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opinion prevails about the country that the prices are too high. 
The selling prices of cutlery in the United States te-day are too 
high. But now admittedly here is an attempt to maintain the 
existing prices as to these articles. We are not being swampetl 
by any large amount of imports. ° 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. * 

Mr. McGUMBER. The Senator says the rates are too high. 
Too high for what purpose? I do not understand what the. 

Senator means by the mere bald statement that they are too 
high. Does he mean that they are sufficiently high to maintain 
the present high cost, and that that is toe high? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I said that was the opinion 
generally prevailing. i did not make any statement of facts) 
because none of us know the facts. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Here is one thing we do know—that while 
we have taken the Reynolds report for the figures, as a matter 
of fact cutlery is coming in now, The foreign value, if we 
would take it of to-day, would be vastly below the amount I 
have stated, and would require an ad valorem and specific rate 
combined that would be very much higher than we have given 
in the bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Again the Senator, I am afraid, 
has not been weighing his words. I produced evidence here 
awhile ago—I think the Senator was in the Chamber at the 
time—which was to the effect and made in positive form that 
the foreign prices are not going lower, but that they are going 
higher notwithstanding the statements made regarding the so- 
called Reynolds report; and I put into the Recorp the delib- 
erate statement of people that the foreign prices, measured in 
gold, are higher and that they are going to be kept higher 
than they were prior to the war. . 

As to the Senator’s statement that a large quantity of these 
articles is coming in, the term must have been used in a very 
broad relative sense, because here is what we have now from 
the last monthly summary of commerce of the United States, 
including March of 1922, under the head of cutlery. The state- 
ment is divided into four parts—pen or pocket knives, razors 
and parts of, scissors, shears, and all others. Table cutlery 
will, of course, fall into the “all others” bracket. Here is 
what we find now about the “all others.” In March, 1921, 
the imports of “all others” was only $39,884; in March, 1922, 
there was a slight increase to $46,398; but taking the im- 
ports for the nine months ending in March, 1921, and the nine 
months ending in March, 1922, it will be found that there 
was a slight decrease in the latter peried, and that the amount 
of the imports was small. When it is said that the produc- 
tion here is in millions and that we are exporting articles fall- 
ing within this very bracket in large quantities, it seems to 
me that there is undue fear and that there is not substantial 
reason for such enormous increases in duties as are here 
proposed, 

Mr. President, table cutlery is surrounded by different cir- 
cumstances, and the United States has a better chance to com- 
pete with the remainder of the world in that article than in 
pocketknives and razors. Inasmuch as we are exporting much 
table cutlery in competition with the world, and inasmuch as 
there is little comparability between what is imported and what 
is produced at home, it seems to me that we ought not to lese 
our heads and go wild in building up these duties in this way. 
Such action does not appeal to one’s reason. So, Mr, President, 
I am going to mbve to strike out all of these specific rates and 
merely retain an ad valorem rate. That is the situation under 
existing law. The specific rates-are so much apiece for common 
steel knives and forks, which has a tendency to misiead the 
public as to what they are. Therefore, after the werds “ spe- 
cially provided for” in the amendment proposed this morning 
by the committee, I move to strike out the words which follow, 
down to the numeral “ 45.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair). The 
Senator from New Mexico offers an amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment which will be stated. 

The Reapine Crerk. In paragraph 355, as proposed to be 
amended by the committee, after the words “ specially provided 
for” it is proposed to strike out the words “ with handles of 
mother-of-pearl, shell, ivory, deer, or other animal horn, silver, 
or other metal than aluminum, nickel silver, iron, or steel, 20 
cents each; with handles of hard rubber, solid bone, celluloid, 
or any pyroxylin, casein, or similar material, 10 cents each; 
with handles of any. other material, if less than 4 inches in 
length, exclusive of handle, 2 cents each; if 4 inches in length 
or over, exclusive of handle, 10 cents each; and in addition 
thereto, on all of the foregoing.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to have the Secre- 


tary read the paragraph as it would stand as proposed to be 
amended, 








paragraph as proposed to be amended. 
The reading clerk read as fellows: 
Par. 855. Datile, butchers’, 
cake, pie, wucing. cigar, bu 
Fome peed bench, suptle aoe 
ng, tanners’, * 
r eek cate and steels, and cleave 
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on watered or increased capital stock. 













































or unfinished, not apecially providetl for, 46 per cent ad : 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senater from New Mexieo to the committee amend-' 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 


svegaiable Erralt, nets, “canis = 
’ t : c g, * 
wing, farriers’, hin; -bee’ 
plumbers’ Painters. palette, artists! shoe 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I think the modified 
paragraph as presented by the committee this morning in place 
of the original paragraph 855 is an improvement ‘both as to 
language and as te the proposed rate of taxation. The language 
is more clear and the ad valorem rate is reduced from 55 per 
cent to 45 per cent, which isisomewhat of a help. 

Mr. President, this morning a Senator on this floor in dis- 
cussing some items of ‘the agricultural schedule stated that one 
reason why the farmers of his State were entitled to protection 
was that they raised their crops on high-priced land. It was 
rather startling to hear the statement made that protection in 
the future on. agricultural products must be based, in part at 
least, upon the value of the land on which the crop is raised, 
and, accordingly, that the higher speculators, I might say, in 
one section of the country boom the price of land the more pro- 
tection must be accorded agaimst competition in feod products. 
That is a new statement of protection so far as agricultural 
products are concerned, but in a way it is not a new idea in the 
writing of tariff bills. It has never been so broadly stated by 
those who advocate the protective theory in reference to manu- 
factured products, but the manufacturer in estimating his cost 
takes into consideration his capitalization, especially the interest 
on any bonded indebtedness which he may have, and the greater 
the amount of his capitalization or his indebtedness in the way 
of bonds the greater he figures his cost, and the higher the rate 
must be to afford protection. Of course if the figures are based 
on actual costs, if there were no watered stock or no simulated 
capital in the mills and factories of America, there might be 
some justification for considering the cost equation; but every- 
body knows that the great industries of this coumtry have 
grown and developed and made large profits and then sold their 
plants to others or recapitalized on the basis of the earning 
capacity of their good years, and then cried for artificial means 
to enable them to make profits sufficient te pay interest rates 


I think to some extent that applies to this industry. Accord- 
ing to the statement of the chairman of the committee this 
morning, the rates of taxation on the knives involved in this 
paragraph run, if I understeed him right, from something like 
67 per cent as the minimum to 136 per eent as the maximum— 
67 per cent tax levied on the right of the American people to 
buy necessities of life, because the 67 per cent tax was levied 
on common knives, kitchen knives, and the tax was pyramided 
when it went to table knives, and so on up and down the scale. 

A tax of 67 per cent is some tax. Of course, when that gets 
to the hands of the retailer it is largely increased. We are 
talking about taxes at the customhouse; but when the retailer 
buys from the wholesaler, and the wholesaler from the manu- 
facturer, each one of them pyramids every item of cost, and in 
that item of cost comes the tax to be“levied on the American 
people. So, while I do not pretend to be able te say with accu- 
racy how much the tax is increased in the hands of the re- 
tailer, I do not think I would be far afield from .a conservative 
statement to say that the 67 per cent that this committee pre- 
poses to levy on the kitchen knife will ultimately reach at 
least 100 per cent when the consumer, the purehaser in the 
retail store, pays the tax. Therefore, as I said awhile ago, 
this is quite a heavy charge on the consuming public. 

Of course, this is an item where I ‘recognize that a fair rev- 
enue duty could be levied. In many of its features it is a com- 
petitive article; There is an inflow of knives from abroad, I 
am rather inelined to believe that the tax on the low grades of 
knives will be a prohibitive tax; but if it is a prohibitive tax 
it cuts out the competition so that the domestic manufacturer 
can lay it, and even if it does not cut out the competition from 
abroad it is put here to enable the domestic manufacturer to 
lift his price to that extent, and I assume that it means that 
he is going to lift it te the extent of the difference between the 
existing tariff law and the increased rates, beyond amy doubt, 
or the committee would be doing a foolish thing—putting a 
tax on the American people and benefiting no one by it. 

So we can assume that the tax on this article is going to be 
paid by the American people. I do not think there is anything 
shown here to indicate that the competitive conditions between 
this country and abroad justify a tax of 67 per cent on the 





commonest kind of knife that ts imported, :and one ‘hundred 
thirty and odd per cent on higher grades of kmives. I do mot 
think it is necessary in ‘the interest of American industry ‘on 
a fair cost of preduction, and I do mot imclude im ‘that ‘fair 
cost of production a charge.on capitalization of watered stock. 

Ido not ‘think ‘this tax is-at all necessary. I ‘thinkit ‘is one 
of those things that are going into ‘the ‘homes of America ‘to 
make it that much more ‘difficult ‘for ‘American citizens «to live. 
We complain against 'the pyramiding ‘cost of living; we cry out 
against the cost of living whenever the consumer ‘knocks at the 
door of Congress; but when we have in our ‘hands ‘the one 
opportunity ito be ‘reasonable in the matter of advancing the 
cost of ‘living on the consumers in the ‘homes of America we 
take advantage of the occasion to put the taxes higher ‘than 
they have ever been pyramided to ‘before. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I shd@ll-confine my remarks 
to just one phase of this case. 

The ‘Senator ‘from New Mexico ‘[Mr. Jones] reiterated over 
and over again that ‘the cost of ‘the article from the competitive 
country would without question advanee very much beyond 
that of the article mentioned ‘in the Reynolds report. I stated 
to:him in reply that in many ‘instances ‘the cost of the articles 
contained in the Reynolds report, which dates back ‘to August 1, 
1921, ‘has ‘been enormously reduced on the importing ‘basis; 
and I :want to ‘give a few of these figures and put them into 
the Rrcorp to show that I am borne out in that statement. 

The Reynolds report, for instance, dealing with leavers, 
gives a ‘cost without duty of $12.57 per dozen. That ‘was ‘last 
August. The landed cost without duty to-day is reduced ‘to 
$8.20, »as against $12:57. ‘Phat does not ‘look very ‘much as 
though ‘the cost of the foreign country was going up, but 
rather intimates ‘that it is going down, and that the importer 
intends ‘to iget that market if she can. 

Take butcher knives: The landed cost in the Reynolds re- 
port—and ‘that is what ‘we made ‘our rate of duty on—without 
duty was $4.15 a dozen. The landed cost ‘of ‘the ‘same article 
in April, 1922, without duty was $2:76 a dozen, a ‘little ‘more 
than ‘one-half. 

Taking pocketknives, the landed cost of a certain class, 
without duty, ‘in the Reynolds report wass $5.75 a dozen. ‘The 
landed ‘price in April, 1922, of ‘the same ‘knife was ‘$2(55 a 
dozen, a decrease of ‘more than ’'50 percent. In the case of 
the pocketknife which ‘is numbered ‘here 307 the landed ‘cost 
without duty under ‘the Reynolds report was $5.52 a dozen. 
The same knife was ‘imported in April, 1922, for '$2,02 a dozen, 
without duty. 

Take razors: Here is ‘No, 101. ‘The landed ‘price without 
duty last August was $7.51 a dozen. The ‘landed price ‘of ‘the 
same ‘razor without duty in April, 1922, was $3.15 a dozen, 
less than one-half. 

Take another ¢lass of razors. The landed price without duty 
last August was $4.74 a dozen. The landed cost:of the identical 
mazor in.April, 1922, was-48.08 a dezen, without «duty. 


Let ug take scissors. The Reynolds report in August, 1921, 


‘showed a landed cost of ‘a certain class of scissors at $5.96 a 
dozen. In April, 1922, the landed cost of the same article was 


$3.41. Another class of scissors was landed last August at 68 | 


cents‘a dozen. The same Class of scissors was landed in April, 
1922, at 82 cents a dozen, or less than one-half, 

So, Mr, President, I could go on enumerating a large number 
of these, All of ‘this has been ‘taken into consideration by the 
Finance Committee. We are not making our rates entirely on 
the basis of the Reynolds report. On ‘the contrary, we are giv- 


ing a duty that is far less, and under present importation prices | 


these duties are not anywhere near sufficient to cover the dif- 
ference in the selling price of the commodity imported and the 
like commodity. manufactured in the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jongs] to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. “Mr. President, there are less than 10 
Members of the Senate present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Can we not have a vote? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. TI ask for the ‘yeas and nays on the 
amendment, then. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

‘Mr. HALE (when ‘his ‘name was called). 
announcement as ‘before, ‘I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name-was-called). 1 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Maine 


Making the same 


{[Mr. FERNALD] to the senior Senator*from Missouri |'Mr. ‘Rrep]j, 


and vote “‘ yea:” 


I ask that this annguncement may :stand 
forthe day. : 


‘Mr, McKINLBY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senater from Arkansas '|Mr. Caraway] to 
‘the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Hanzetp], and vote 
‘ nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD ((;vhen his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
{[Mr. LopeE] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hirren- 
‘cook ], and vote “yea.” o 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when ‘his ‘name was called). I 
‘transfer my general pair with ‘the senior Senator from New 
Sersey [Mr. Prec1neHvysen] to the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gerry], and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON -of Indiana (when his name was called). 1 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from ‘Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Wittams] to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Perper], and vote “nay.” . 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire’'to announce the following pairs: 

The ‘Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gout] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Trammerr]; 

The junior Senator from ‘Kentucky [Mr. Densr] with the 
senior Senator from ‘Kentucky [Mr. STanirr] ; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Stertrna] with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. Samir]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epcr] with ‘the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from Indiana {[Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MdKxuiar] ; ‘and 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Duxrns] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrrson. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer:my ‘pair with ‘the senior Senator from 
Florida (Mr. FLercrme] to ‘the junior Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. pu Ponr], and vote “nay.” 

The result was anmnounee—yeas 22, nays 37, as follows: 

YEAS—22., 


Jones, N, Mex. 
Kendrick 

Kin 

La Fellette 
Myers 

Norris 


Ashurst 
Culberson 
Dial 


Harris 


Heflin Swanson 


NAYS—37. 


Ball Gooding McLean 
Borah Hale MeNary 
‘Brandegee Johnson Nelson 
Calder Jones, Wash, ‘Newberry 
ron Kellogg Oddie 
Capper Keys Page 
Curtis Lenroot Phipps 
Diliingbam 
Fernald 


Trance McKinley Smoot 


NOT VOTING—37. 


Broussard Fletcher New 
Bursum Nicholson 
Caraway Norbeck 
Colt -Owen 
Crow 
Cummins 
du Pont 
Bdge 

Hikins ‘Shields 

Ernst Shortridge 

So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I move to amend the commit- 
tee amendment in another particular. I move to change the 
second phrase in that paragraph so ‘that it will.read: 

Any of the teregoing without ‘handles, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment to the amendment ‘was rejected. 

The amendment as amended was agreed ‘to. 

The next amendment was, -on ‘page 74, line 16, before ‘the 
words “per centum,” ‘to strike out “‘ 35” and imsert “ 45,” so as 
to make the paragraph ‘read: 

Par. 356. Planing-machine ‘knives, ee 
baceo ‘knives, ‘pa iand pulp mill es, roll 
other stock-treating parts for pulp and 


Pepper 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
‘Reed 


and leather knives, to- 
bars, ‘bed and all 
des, 


ma ry, ishear bla 
circular cloth cutters, circular cork cutters, circular cigarette cutters, 
meat-slicing cutters, and all other cutting knives and blades used in 
power or hand machines, 45 per cent .ad valorem. 


Mr. McCUMBHR. I move to amend the committee amend- 
ment ‘by striking out “45,” on line 16, and inserting in lieu 
thereof “20.” 

Mr. JONDS of New Mexico.. Mr. ‘President, I want ‘to say a 
‘word of approval and appreciation of what the committee now 
proposes ‘to do in regard to ‘this paragraph, to reduce those 
duties from 45 per eent to'20 per cent. * This ‘is an entirely new 
paragraph, however. The articles mentioned here have never 


‘i ‘been specifically placed upon the dutiable list, and I would like 
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to inquire of the Senator from North Dakota what the present 
rate of duty is on the articles included within the paragraph? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator means under the present 
law? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Under the present law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the present law the duty is 20 per 
cent ad valorem under a general basket clause. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Pregident, I join the Senator from 
New Mexico in congratulating the committee in reducing this 
rate to a reasonable point. I commend them, both for their 
courage in taking back what they have done and in the fact 
that it indicates the committee is now giving consideration to 
the bill. 

As the bill was passed by the House this paragraph on planing 
knives, tannery knives, and knives of that kind, a very com- 
mon stock of knives, carried a duty of 35 per cent. The Finance 
Committee raised it to 45 per cent. After further considera- 
tion they have proposed to reduce it to 20 per cent. 

I do not say this in adverse criticism of the committee for 
changing its mind; I think it is only a fool who will not change 
his mind; but some criticism has been made as to the length 
of the debate on this bill, the length of its consideration, the 
talk which has been indulged in. As I said in the beginning, 
I have always been ready to cooperate with the Senator in 
charge of the bill to eliminate as far as possible and practicable 
all unnecessary debate, and especially debate that is not ger- 
mane to the bill before us; but I think the action of the com- 
mittee in changing materially the paragraph which has just 
been passed, and making a most radical change in the one we are 
now considering, shows the necessity and the advantage of fair 
and free debate on the items of the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I suppose I could also con- 
gratulate the framers of the Underwood tariff law, because they 
levied an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent on the importation of 
an article which does not come into the country at all, and, so 
far as a close investigation shows, never has come in. It was 
put under a general basket clause, and on more careful consid- 
eration of the matter we decided that at least we could not be 
criticized if we made the same mistake the Democratic leader 
made in formulating his bill, and that at least they would let 
us pass it without making any long debate. So far we have 
had just about as much criticism when our rates were approxi- 
mately those of the Underwood tariff law as we have had when 
we proposed higher duties. It did not seem to have any effect, 
so far as the debate was concerned. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator I am glad we 
can agree on this rate. Of course, a great many items in the 
present law fall in basket clauses, and are taxed there, as a 
great many items in this bill will fall in basket clauses and 
be taxed; but I say to the Senator that the man who thinks 
he can write a tariff bill without making mistakes had better 
not start to write one, because that kind of a man is such 
an ass that he could not recognize himself in his own mirror. 
Of course, there were mistakes made in writing the present law 
and we included rates which did not reflect what the com- 
mittee thought they would reflect when they went into opera- 
tion, but from my point of view the greater number of mis- 
takes made in writing the present law were made in putting 
the rates too high instead of putting them too low. Of course, 
the Senator will not agree with me in that point of view, 
because he believes in excessively high rates. I believe in 
rates that will. always produce some reasonable and fair com- 
petition through the customhouse, and that the rates ought 
to-be reduced to that point. 

I am free to say that in a number of instances, especially in 
the iron and stcel schedule, where we cut the Payne-Aldrich 
rates in two, we did not produce competition, and therefore 
I should say we made mistakes in not cutting them enough. 
I am perfectly willing to accept the criticism, and I merely 
say that you can not frame a tariff bill without making mis- 
takes. Therefore it is all the more important that all the 
light which can be fairly and justly and reasonably thrown 
on these schedules should be put upon them before it is enacted 
into law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In reply to that, I will say that I am not 
criticizing the Underwood tariff law at all. It was based upon 
the’ theory that it was to raise revenue only, and the framers 
of that law had no intention of giving protection. It was 
quite simple and easy to say that a great many articles should 
go in under the basket clause at a certain ad valorem rate, 
Therefore they could make but few mistakes from their stand- 
point. It is a very much more difficult process to hunt out 
each item in a basket clause and determine what would be a 
protective duty. That we have tried to do as nearly as we 
could. We have found in many instances that we have relied 





somewhat upon the findings of the House without as close an 
investigation as we should have made into. some of their 
rates, where there was no contest before the committee, and 
we are trying to correct any possible errors as we go along. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumsBer] to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment, 

The AssisTANT SEcRETARY. In paragraph 357, page 74, line 
18, the committee proposes to strike out “30” and insert “ 55,” 
So as to read: 


Steel-laid scissors and shears, and blades for the same, finished or 
unfinished, 10 cents each and 55 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the committee has some 
amendments which it desires to offer. The first is on page 
74, to strike out all of the matter beginning with the word 
“ Steel’ in line 17 down to and including the word “shears” 
in line 20 and to insert in lieu thereof: 

Nail, barbers’, and animal clippers, pruning and sheep shears, and 
all scissors and other shears, 

That will be the first amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, and then there will be an amendment changing the rate, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I inquire the purpose of the 
amendment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is to get rid of the first portion of the 
paragraph, “ Steel-laid scissors and shears, and blades for the 
same, finished or unfinished, 10 cents each,” and, as we have 
proposed to amend it, “45 per cent ad valorem,” and let it 
come under the same general duty as other scissors and shears. 
It is simply to cover a difference in the method of manufac- 
ture, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does it accomplish any change 
in the rate of duty? 

Mr. McCUMBHR. Then I shall move to change 60 per cent 
in line 23 to 45 per cent ad valorem, but that will be a sep- 
arate amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to call the 
attention of the Senator from North Dakota to the fact that 
the word “shears” occurs twice in line 20. To which word 
does he refer in limiting his amendment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The amendment proposes to strike out 
down to the last word at the end of line 20. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Dakota to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
to the amendment read? 

The AssISTANT SECRETARY. On page 74, line 17, after the 
paragraph number, 357, strike out: 

Steel-laid scissors and shears, and blades for the same, finished 
or unfinished, 10 cents each and 55 per cent ad valorem; nail, barbers’, 


and animal clippers, pruning and sheep shears, and all other scissors 
and shears. 


And insert: 

Nail, barbers’, and animal clippers, pruning and sheep shears, and 
all other scissors and other shears. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Am I to understand that the 
amendment eliminates the specific duty mentioned there? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It does. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. So that these articles, according 
to the amendment, will bear a duty of 50 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. They will bear a duty of 45 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator proposes to strike 
out “50” and insert “45.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Valued at 50 cents per dozen and more 
they will carry a duty of 4 cents each and 45 per cent ad va- 
lorem. I propose to change the 60 per cent in line 23, but that 
will be a subsequent amendment. I first desire to get the 
phraseology right. I call the attention of the Senator from New 
Mexico to the fact that I have not as yet reached the rate, 
which I shall move separately to reduce. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Will the Senator indicate the 
rate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have just stated it. It is, in line 23, 
to strike out “60” and insert in lieu thereof “45”; but that, 
I say, will be a subsequent amendment. I want to get the 
phraseology right first. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, on page 75, will the rate 
remain the same as printed? 

Mr. McCUMBER. ,No; we will change the 50 per cent in 
line 7, on page 75, when we get to it, by an amendment reducing 
it to 45. ” 


May we have the amendment 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it seems to me 
that there shoald be a division of this paragraph. The 
industry, as it relates to scissors and shears, is entirely differ- 
ent—at least it was so prior to the war—and there should be 
some difference or distinction. In this country before the war 
we did not manufacture any scissors except very cheap cast scts- 
sors, I understand. Ail the good scissors came in from Germany 
or England. Shears were not only manufactured in this coun- 
try, but we exported shears to all parts of the world. The United 
States was able to compete with the world in the manufacture 
and sale of shears, whereas scissors were not manufactured in 
this country to any great extent. Now it is proposed to put 
into the paragraph scissors and shears and impose upon them 
both the same rate of duty. [It strikes me that that is very 
loose legislation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator tell me how he differen- 
tiates between shears and scissors? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The trade certainly differenti- 
ates between the two. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But does the Senator understand the basis 
of the differentiation? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. How would the Senator make a duty if 
we call anything below 7 inches scissors, as they are called in 
the trade, and if it is above 7 inches in length it is shears. By 
one one-hundredth of an inch difference it could be converted 
from shears into scissors or from scissors into shears to meet 
a trade designation, It does seem to me that inasmuch as the 
cost of production, and so forth, would be substantially the 
Same in the one case as in the other the duties ought toe be 
the same, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; there is a vast difference 
in ‘the production. They are made entirely in a different way. 
The scissors are made of forged steel. The shears have a 
body of one kind of matertal and have a plate sheet used for 
the cutting part of the instrument. They are not only known 
in the trade by different mames, but there is an entirely 
different method of manufacture. 

With regard to shears it seems to me there is no necessity 
for any duty. At any rate there is no excuse for increasing 
the present duty. Here is what the Tariff Commission has 
to say about it: 


The American shears are sent to all countries of the world. 


There are no separate statistics regarding scissors and 
shears. We do not know just what the domestic production 
is of each, nor do we know the imports or exports of each, 
but we do have a general history of the industry. Here is 
what is said about domestic production and consumption : 

Shears and scissors are not specified in the export statistics. A 
large number of the former are exported and Maarten, manufacturers 
supply the home market. Scissors, on_the other han have been 
produces only to a slight extent in the United States, and the market 
S supplied by importation. 

That is the official statement regarding the industry. As 
to shears, we supply the whole market. There are no impor- 
tations of shears. Not only do we supply the home demand, 
but we export shears to every country in the world, That is 
the statement. Here is proposed a very material increase in 
the duty on shears. 

So far as scissors are concerned the condition has changed 
somewhat by reason of the war. During the war some con- 
cerns in the United States began the manufacture of scissors. 
They are producing. good scissors, and I am advised that they 
hope to continue the industry, but they do not need the amount 
of duty specified in the bill, according to their own statements. 

The bill prior to its modification imposed a very high duty on 
scissors and shears, and I am not surprised that the com- 
mittee is modifying the rate to some extent. I call attention to 
the fact, however, that the reduction is not in a very large 
amount. 

Here is the tariff history regarding the duties in the para- 
graph as it was written before the committee proposed this 
change. The present duty on the items in the paragraph—that 
is, the items which were dutiable under existing law—was only 
30 per cent. Under the Payne-Aldrich law the average duty was 
56 per cent, Under the bill as first reported by the committee, 
on scissors and shears valued under $1.75 per dozen, the rate 
was increased to 229 per cent and on all scissors the average 
duty under the paragraph as proposed by the committee in the 
first instance was 190 per cent. 

The committee now modifies its proposal and makes some 
reduction in the ad valorem rate, reducing it from 60 per cent 
to 45 per cent; but on cheap scissors and shears, valued at not 
more than 50 cents per dozen, it retains a specific rate of 4 cents 
each. That would be 48 cents per dozen, which itself would 


be equivalent to about 100 per cent on the highest valuation. 
If the articles were 24 cents a dozen, it weuld be 200 per cent; 
at 48 cents a dozen 4 cents each would amount to 100 per cent; 
but then there is proposed a 45 per cent ad valorem duty in addi- 
tion. So it seems to me that these rates are excessively high 
even as the paragraph has now been amended by the committee. 

The prices of these scissors have been increased at a very 
rapid rate. A good pair of scissors was sold before the war for 
6 marks and 65 pfennigs. On January that price advanced to 
279 marks and 8 pfennigs, and on March 15 it had advanced still 
further—418 marks and 95 pfennigs. On May 15 there was a 
still further advance of 25 per cent, showing a very rapid rise 
in the price of foreign scissors. 

Mr. McLEAN. From what report is the Senator from New 
Mexico reading? 

Mr. JONDS of New Mexico. From the H. Boker Co. 

Mr. McLHAN, That is the same importing firm that gave the 
Senator the information with regard to knives? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is one of them. 

Mr. McLEAN. The actual customs receipts, I will say to the 
Senator, show a marked decrease in the price of scissors since 
August 1, 1921. According to the Reynolds report, for scissors 
7 inches the landed cost in August, 1921, was $5.96 a dozen, 
while im April, 1922, the price of the same scissors landed in the 
United States was $3.41 a dozen. Scissors No. 9300, 5-inch, on 
August 1, 1921, were landed at a cost of 68 cents per dozen, 
while on April 1, 1921, the landed cost of the same scissors was 
32 cents per dozen, 

Mr. JONDS of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not care to 
repeat the arguments which [ have already made on this same 
subject. It is apparent that the same condition exists in re- 
gard to scissors as exists with regard to table cutlery, and so 
on. Everything that I have said in the discussion of the para- 
graph covering table cutlery applies here. Certainly what was 
said with respect to production in Germany and prices in Ger- 
many applies. I dissent absolutely from the impression which 
is sought to be created here that the prices of cutlery coming 
from Germany are decreasing. The Senator from Connecticut 
may present figures as to imports and discuss them as much as 
he pleases, but I have it from direct sources that the prices 
are increasing and that they are fixed beyond the pre-war 
prices. 

Mr. McLEAN. Let me call the attention of the Senator to 
the imports of scissors for the four months of January, Febru- 
ary, March, and April, 1922. I now read from customs reports. 
These are not estimates given by importers. In January there 
were imported 54,000 dozen of them, in round numbers, at a 
price of $50,000, a little less than $1 a dozen; in February, 
1922, we imported 62,000 dozen, in round numbers, of a value 
of $64,000. That was a slight increase. In March, 1922, we 
imported 60,000 dozen, in round numbers, at a price of $55,000. 
In that imstance there was quite a decrease in the price. In 
April, 1922, we imported 59,115 dozen, at a price of $60,813. 
That shows a very slight increase. 

The Senator from New Mexico will observe as to all these 
importations that the price has varied very little until we come 
to the later reports, which indicate that in.certain lines there 
has been a marked decrease and no increase of any conse- 
quence. The importers who have advised the Senator may give 
him more accurate information than we get from the invoices 
that are furnished by the customs officials, but I think he is 
mistaken. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, here is a state- 
ment that was handed to me, and it gives the number of the 
scissors. This is the article [exhibiting] that I am talking 
about, and that article prior to the war cost in Germany 6 
marks and 65 pfennigs; on January 1 it advanced in price, as 
measured in marks, 4,100 per cent, or to 279 marks and 30 
pfennigs; on March 15 it advanced 6,200 per cent in marks, to 
418 marks 95 pfennigs, and on May 15 there was another ad- 
vance of 25 per cent. : 

Mr. McLEAN. Is the Senator giving the cost price? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am giving the cost price in 
Germany, stated in marks. 

Mr. McLEAN, Is it the cost price or the wholesaler’s sell- 
ing price? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
just what the landed cost price is. On January 1 the pufchase 
price was 429 marks 30 pfennigs, and with the mark at 0.36 of 
a cent, which is about one-third of a cent, the foreign cost would 
be $1.01; the duty was 30 per cent under existing law and 
the expense of landing was 5 per cent, and the landed cost $1.36. 
Figured in precisely the same way on March 15 the landed cost, 
under the existing duty, increased from $1.36 to $2.03, and with 
the advance on May 15 of 25 per cent the cost would be $2.67. 
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Mr. McLEAN. Is the Senator giving us figures based on 
erieel importations? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am giving prices which are 
furnished by this concern. 

Mr. McLEAN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The prices in Germany. 

Mr. McLEAN. We do not know whether it includes profit or 
not. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is nothing added for han- 
dling cost at all. The figures merely show the landed cost. 

Mr. McLEAN. Of this firm? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of this firm. 

Mr. McLEAN. So we do not know whether it is the actual 
cost of the articles or whether there is a profit or not. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is no profit figured in it 
at all; it is the landed cost that I have been speaking of, without 
any cost for handling. 

Mr. McLEAN. But the foreign manufacturer does not send 
them over here atcost; he is supposed to make something, is he 
not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is nothing said here as 
to the profit the foreign manufacturer made. 

Mr. McLEAN. As the same concern has a factory in this 
country, we can assume that it is not doing business at a loss 
at either end. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota. ‘ 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator has the number and the 
name of the maker of the scissors, undoubtedly we can get the 
landed cost in the United States in a short time, and I should 
like’ to find out what it costs landed in the United States, 
because there is where the competition must be. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will give the number of the 
scissors so that the figures may be checked up, if the Senator 
desires to have it done. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. I should like to examine into the matter. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The number is 4042—6 inches. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And the manufacturer’s name is on the 
scissors, is it? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is H. Boker & Co. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think we can, if they are imported, se- 
cure information as to the exact landed cost m the United 
States. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, as I have said, 
I am, perfectly willing that there shall be a reasonable duty 
upon the scissors and that there shall be somewhat of an in- 
crease over the present rate, because during the war concerns 
began to manufacture them in this country, but I am advised 
that the rates proposed by the committee are practically pro- 
hibitive. 

Mr. McLEAN. What is the length of the scissors to which 
the Senator has referred? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Six inches. 

Mr. McLEAN. On the list furnished us by the Reynolds re- 
port I find as to 6-inch scissors the landed cost is given at 
$5.96 a dozen and the domestic selling price at $11.75 of the 
comparable article. It would require quite a high rate to 
equalize the difference. That is one of the articles, and I think 
the only one, that requires as low a rate. There are 14 dif- 
ferent numbers of scissors and the average spread—that is, 
the average rate required—is 204 per cent to equalize the differ- 
ence in cost. We have not given anywhere near that protec- 
tion, the average being less than 160 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Now, I will proceed just a little 
further with the report which has been made to me. The 
landed cost of that pair of scissors would be $2.67 under the 
present law, and, of course, nothing is added to that price for 
overhead and profit. The price under the Payne-Aldrich law 
would be $3.22. The rate proposed in the Senate bill before it 
was amended would make the cost $5.37, whereas to-day’s 
American selling price is $5. 

Mr. McLEAN. The comparable article? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; it is to-day’s American 
selling price of this article that is $5. 

Mr. McLEAN. In the case of the same length of scissors, the 
Amerigap landed cost was $5.96 a dozen in August last.. That 
is very much higher than the price quoted by the importer. We 
give him a great advantage in fixing the rate on the 6-inch 
scissors, and I understood the Senator to say that these scissors 
were coming in ndw for $3 and something a dozen. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. They are not the same scissors. 
The Senator must know that. 

Mr. McLEAN,. They are as good scissors, I imagine, because 
the landed cost is $5.96. 
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ting a duty on Australian wool? 





Mr. JONES of New Mexico, They are not the same scissors 
Mr. McLEAN. There are no better scissors than the Boker 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. As I say, the people .in this 
country have commenced manufacturing scissors to some ex- 
tent, and I am perfectly willing that a fair duty shall be put 
upon them, and a little above the present.rate; but there is no 
excuse for putting an increased duty upon shears. That is the 
point I wish to emphasize. We are exporting shears to the 
four corners of the globe; and to increase the duty upon them 
can have no effect other,;than to enable the few manufacturers 
of shears in this country to raise their prices to the American 
consumer, and compete in the rest of the world at different 


Mr. McLEAN. The Senator knows that if there are no im- 
portations of shears, and there is any domestic competition, 
that competition controls the price, no matter what the tariff 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then I will ask the Senator 
why he seeks to increase the duty on shears? What does he 


Mr. McLEAN. Because there is reason to think that if we 
do not put a duty on shears the Germans will make shears. 
They have all the machinery that is necessary, and if they do 
make shears and we do not put any duty on them, of course 
they will drive the American manufacturer out of the business; 
and if there are no imports the duty does not affect the price 
to the American consumer, outside of the fact that it is almost 
impossible to differentiate in putting a tariff on this article. 
As the Senator from North Dakota said, there is no difference 
between shears and scissors, except as to the length. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Oh, yes; there is, if the Senator 
will pardon me. There is a difference in the method of manu- 
facture. They are manufactured in entirely different ways. 

Mr. McLEAN. They are manufactured in two ways, I know. 
There are steel-laid shears. I do not know whether there are 
steel-laid scissors or not, but there may be shears that are not 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think not, if the Senator will 
pardon me, I think all shears that are to be classed along 
with scissors are steel laid. They are all steel laid. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, I think we can possibly cor- 
rect some little misunderstanding, and that we will be nearer 


The Senator understands there are two kinds of scissors and 
shears—that is, in the method of manufacturing. 
what we call the steel-laid scissors and shears and there is the 
other kind of scissors and shears. We make in the United 
States both kinds. We do not export anything but steel-laid 
scissors and shears, but we do make the other kind and Ger- 
many makes the other kind as well, and therefore she could 
import them as well as she could import the scissors. 
in mind, the only shears that we are exporting are not the usual 
kind that have been made, but those which have been made 
in this country only a few years, namely, what are called the 
steel-laid shears. The others may come in. 
we can differentiate and say that the other countries may not 
make these shears exactly in the same way that we do, but the 


I do not see how 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am satisfied that the experts 
will have no difficulty in the world in making a distinction 
here; but, confessedly, there is no demand here for an in- 
creased duty on steel-laid shears. We export them all over 
the world. There are none coming in in competition that I 


Mr. President, there have been added to this paragraph some 
Among them are sheep 
shears and pruning shears. I wonder if the Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber who are interested in agriculture 
so professedly are willing to take sheep shears from the free 
list and put them on the dutiable list? The trade situation 
is this: We make sheep shears in this country, and we export 
them to all the sheep-raising countries of the world; but there 
are other sheep shears, made in Great Britain, that are in 
common use in this country, and in my section of the country 
They are going to have 
them whether we increase these duties or not. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, is the Senator in favor of put- 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is wholly beside this con- 
troversy. I certainly feel that this is no time for filibustering. 
We want to discuss this bill and get it passed. We have heard 
enough about filibustering and about diversions and about talk- 
ing on things that do not relate to the bill; and I ask the 
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Senator if he does not think it advisable that we shall talk 
about sheep shears instead of wool in Australia? 

Mr. McLEAN. They go together, and I did not know but 
that if the Senator was in favor of putting a duty on wool he 
would be in favor of giving the men who make the sheep shears 
a little duty; that is all. I did not expect that the Senator 
would answer the question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am interested— 
I will not say delighted, but I am interested—to have heard 
the distinguished Senator from Connectocut make the remark 
which just fell: from his lips. He says that inasmuch as we 
have put a duty upon wool, the woolgrower ought to be willing 
to give a little of it to the producer of sheep shears. Notwith- 
standing the producer of sheep shears in the United States is 
exporting his shears to the four corners of the world, they 
want to give him something more. Simply because the grower 
of wool is now given a duty upon wool, they want to give him 
something; and, Mr. President, that is found in practically 
every paragraph of this bill. You are taking something from 
these agricultural producers and giving it to*somebody else, 
and that is the way you dupe and deceive the farmers of this 
country. .When you propose to put a duty upon wheat, when 
you propose to put a duty upon anything else, you use that as 
an excuse to take something out of their pockets and give it to 
somebody else. 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator will calm down and reassume 
his usual good-natured style of discussing this question, I think 
he will admit that if his statement is correct, that we are ex- 
porting these shears to all the nations of the earth in competi- 
tion with other makers, the tariff on shears will not make any 
difference to the domestic user of shears. If we can compete 
with Germany in all the markets of the world in manufacturing 
this article, ef course the German, if he gets his shears in here, 
must meet our price, and if anybody pays the duty, of course the 
German must pay the duty. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No, Mr. President; the Senator 
certainly can not be familiar with the sheep industry of this 
country. Here is the situation: The growers of wool and of 
sheep in this country want the specific shears that are made in 
Great Britain, and the only effect of a duty so far as the wool- 
growers are concerned is simply to make them pay more for 
their shears. You are levying a tax on them, and you give to 
the American manufacturers the opportunity to raise the price 
of his shears that are sold in this country. That is what you 
do; and when the Senator from Connecticut rises here and 
says, inasmuch as we have put a tariff on wool, that the wool- 
growers ought to be willing to give something to the manufac- 
turer of shears in this country, he discredits the intelligence of 
the sheep growers of the country, who will be taxed in this 
fashion and for such an ignoble purpose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from North Daketa? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Did I understand the Senator to say that 
we were exporting the sheep shears run by hand, the old-style 
sheep shears? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
mission reports. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not so understand. My understand- 
ing is that we are simply exporting something which is pecu- 
liarly an American make, namely, the power shears, run by 
power other than hand power, and that the statements as to 
exports do not apply to these small shears at all. That is my 
information from the customhouse experts. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And that we do not manufacture 
the hand shears in this country? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. I say that we are not exporting them. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. All I know on this branch of 
the subject is the statement which I read earlier in the dis- 
cussion, that we are exporting these shears. I can not keep at 
my hand always the specifie references, but I find this state- 
ment regarding the sheep shears in the tariff survey, and I do 
not imagine it would speak of sheep shears in this language if 
it meant a machine for shearing sheep. We have no definite 
information as to the exports of these sheep shears, but I do 
find this, as to the shipments to Chile and the Argentine: 

The United States lead in barbers’ lppere, furnishing 62.1 per cent 
of the Chilean imports, against the United Kingdom’s 16 per cent, 
Germany’s 12 per cent; also in sheep shears, furnishing 73.5 per cent 
of the Argentine imports, against the United Kingdom’s 25.9 per cent 
and Germany’s 0.3 per cent. 

That is what the Tariff Commission has to say about it, and 
that is as to sheep shears. It does not mean sheep-shearing 
machines. There is a vast difference between sheep-shearing 


That is what the Tariff Com- 


machines and sheep shears, and we are exporting to the Argen- 
tine 734 per cent of all the sheep shears used in the Argentine. 
Then Senators tell me we are not exporting sheep shears, but 
are exporting sheep-shearing machines. The Senator from 
North Dakota is misinformed, I am sure. 

Mr. McOUMBER. I think not. I think the Senator will find 
that where this is done on a big scale, as it is down there, we 
are exporting only the sheep-shearing machines. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Then I will ask the Senator what 
is meant by that language in the tariff survey, where it says 
that in the imports to the Argentine “the United States leads 
in barbers’ clippers,” and gives the percentage, “also in sheep 
shears, furnishing 73.5 per cent” of the imports. If it does 
not mean what it says, I should like to have some one tell me 
what it does mean. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator may think it means the little 
hand shears, but my information is the contrary, that it all. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I think the people of the country 
understand just what “sheep shears” mean, and they do not 
understand it to mean the sheep-shearing machines. 

Sheep shears and pruning shears and animal clippers have 
been on the free list, as I understand it, as agricultural imple- 
ments. There is no excuse in the world for taking them off the 
free list. We are exporting all three of those articles. They 
are used by the farming industry of this country. They are on 
the free list, and again I want to appeal to Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber who profess so much interest in the farmers 
of this country, are you going to take these shears from the free 
list and put them on the dutiable list, when we are exporting 
such shears to the four corners of the earth under existing law? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will indulge me again, I 
want to call his attention to the fact that he is in error: 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have not the amendment as 
amended before me, but I wish to strike from it the items which 
were newly brought into the bill by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. So far as nail scissors, barbers’ and animal clippers, 
pruning and sheep shears are concerned, there is not even a 
reasonable excuse presented for putting them upon the dutiable 
list under existing circumstances. I move to strike those words 
out. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests to the 
Senator from New Mexico that that is all the committee pro- 
poses to insert. A negative vote-on the committee amendment 
will accomplish the object the Senator has in view, will it not? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The committee changed the lan- 
guage entirely, as I understand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the Secretary report the 
amendment proposed by the conamittee. 

The Assistant Srcrerary. After the paragraph No. 357, 
on line 17, the committee proposes to strike out all of lines 17, 
18, 19, and 20, and to insert: 

Nail, barbers’, and anima! clippers, pruning and sheep shears, and all 
scissors and other shears. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will now state 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from New Mexico to 
the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. From the words which the com- 
mittee proposes to insert the Senator from New Mexico pro- 
poses to strike out only the following words: 

Nail, barbers’, and animal clippers, pruning and sheep shears and. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will ask the Senator if he will not with- 
hold his call for a quorum and just call for a yea-and-nay 
vote? That will develop a quorum without calling tke roll 
twice. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not believe Senators under- 
stand just what is involved. There are very few Senators here 
now, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 
Brandegee _ Harris McLean 
Bursum Harrison MeNary 
Calder Heflin Nelson 
Johnson Newberry 
Jones, N. Mex. Norris 
Jones, Wash. Oddie 
Cummins Kellogg Overman 
Curtis Kéndrick Page 
Dial Keyes 4 Phipps 
Dillingham La Follette Poindexter 
Elkins Lenroot Rawson 
Gerry McCormick 
Glass MeCumber Shortridge 
Hale McKinley Simmons 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Fifty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is on 


Smoot 
Spencer 
Stanley 
—e 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 
Williams 
Willis 


Cameron 
Capper 
Caraway 


Sheppard 
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agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jonwus} to the committee amendment, 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I wondered as the discussion 
upon the schedule about shears and scissors of all 
vin Ss, including shears used by the farmers of the country, 
where the distinguished Senater from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] 
could be, that Senator who claims to champion the cause of 
the farmer upon. the floor of the Senate, who talks strongly 
for him and then votes strongly against him when he advocates 
a small rate of 20 per cent upon some farm product, and 
straightaway turns and’ votes to give the tariff barons a 75, 
100, and 200 per cent rate. I wondered where the distinguished 
junior Senater from Idaho could be as the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jonrs] held up before the Senate the various 
kinds of scissors that will be used by all the farmers’ wives 
of America and millions of women who do not live on the farm. 
When this high tariff rate was suggested by the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Republican Party, I wondered why the junior 
Senator {Mr. Goopixe] did not lift up his: voice in solemn pro- 
test, and I wondered if they had silenced him by promising 5 
cents to the farmer in order to take from him by the same 
taxing process $100. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senater from 
Kentucky ? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am always giad to yield to my friend from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. Does the Senator want an answer? The 
Senator from Idaho was busy at that time. He was fleecing 
the farmer with those shears. 

Mr. HBFLIN. A very apt reply, Mr. President; fleecing the 
farmer. I have heard of those whe farm the farmer, and the 
Senator from Kentucky has suggested the man who fleeces the 
farmer. 

Mr. President, I have seen and used the kind of shear that is 
used upon the sheep. They work somewhat like a pair of 
scissors. That is a shear that is distinguished from a ma- 
chine shearer. The kind of shearer that works by machine is 


the shearer in operation new by the Republican side of the 
Senate, shearing the consumers of America, just like the shep- 
I will say more about that a little 


herd shears his sheep. 
later on. 

The distinguished Senater from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] 
for the first time in months’ I have seen him really enthused 
and aroused as he was fighting to lay a heavy tax upen the 
backs of the consuming mass of American people. Oh, how 
glibly and enthusiastically be did go to his task. How he 
could see the coupon being clipped by some of his constituents, 
a few of them, and forgetting all the while the thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of his people who must pay the addi- 
tional price for the kind of scissors and shears that they have 
to buy for use in the routine work of everyday life. 

I heard him say, in reply to the Senator from New Mexico, 
that a certain rate would. put some manufacturer here out of 
business. That, of course, was a fairy tale. I thought of the 
consumer and how many of them are being put out of business 
here by the provisions of the bill. But they do not pay any 
attention to the consumer. He is.only one amongst many. He 
belongs to. the rank and file of the great army of the people who 
make up the population of the United States. But. those few 
fellows who have dlready grown fat, pompous, and proud under 
the protective tariffs of the past are now coming back and de- 
manding their rates. After having contributed to the campaign 
fund of the Republican Party in 1920 they are coming now and 
demanding that their profits be increased by law, and here you 
are doing what they tell you to do. They are adding to the tax 
upon shears when we are exporting them by the thousands, as 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jonrs] has pointed out, 
and selling them to all the countries of the earth. 

There is no need under the sun for a tariff on shears, and yet 
the Finance Committee on the Republican side put a tariff upon 
shears in order to build up a wall shutting them out entirely 
and leaving the consumer of America, who must buy shears, 
at the merey of the shear trust or combine of the United 
States. That is, in short, the story of what you are doing 
here. The Senator from Connecticut sheds copious tears when 
he talks about putting a certain manufacturer here out of 
business. But my heart goes out to the hard-pressed, strug- 
gling consumer, multiplied under the Republican administra- 
tion by the millions. Little by little you are increasing his 
burdens each day, and he stands out there as you pelt him: with 
your high tariff schedule, with nobody to defend him, nobody 
to lift a voice im protest against the outrage except the Demo- 
crats in this bedy and now and then a Republican on the 
other side of the Chamber who will not go with the majority 


a ae outright the whole mass of people in the United 
Mr. President, I saw the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Goopinc} sit with folded arms: and sealed lips when the debate 
raged about him last night and they were putting a tax of 
20 cents each upon @ table knife and 20 cents each upon a 
fork, the knife and fork the people must use as they eat their 
I saw them raise the price of those products by law, 
giving the consumer no say at all about it, but using the tax- 
ing power in this body to increase the profit of the man who 
manufactures. the steel knife: and the steel fork. As they were 
doing. that I said to myself, “Where is that friend of the 
farmer?” ‘Then, Mr. President, when I saw scissors sched- 
uled for taxation I said, “He will be here now to protest 
against this thing,” but. I was mistaken. 

I can see the wife of the farmer out im the rural district in 
the springtime, in the summer time, and im the early fall, sit- 
ting om the front porch with her workbasket and her work- 
table and two-or three or four pairs of scissers, small scissors, 
medium-sized. scissors, a still larger pair of scissors, and a 
great. big pair—that is, Mr. President, they used! to haye: four 
pairs when the. Democrats were in power. They could afford 
to have four pairs then, But now you are putting a tariff tax 
upen all these scissors and you make it more difficult for 
them to buy scissors at all. But through it alb the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Goopinc] was as silent as the tomb. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to: my good friend from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I hope the Senator will comment 
upen the faet that this tax on shears, especially the larger 
sizes of shears, will increase expenses in every editorial room 


in America. 


Mr. HEFLIN, Certainly. These large shears are used by 
the newspaper men of the country, used in every editorial and 
news room in the land—great, big, long scissors, I have a pair 
in. my office twice as long as those used by the Secretary at 
the desk. They are used to clip papers and some ef those big 
scissors are used to cut light leather and some of them are used 
to cut tin. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, has it oecurred to the Senator 
that the fellow whe clips. coupons also has to buy shears? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, Mr. President, my good friend from Ne- 
braska,-who has struck this obnoxious and oppressive tariff 
bill some body blows; suggests that those who clip coupons 
must buy scissors. If this tax rate obtains they will be about 
the only ones, I will say to my friend from Nebraska, who will 
be able to buy steel scissors. Of course, they can buy them, 
God knows they ought to be able to buy them. If they are not 
able to buy them in Wall Street after having over $10,000,- 
000,000 turned into their hands by the deflation policy of the 
Republican Party, then I do not know who in all the world 
would be able to buy them. Yes; those men must have them 
to clip their ceupons. 

But, Mr. President, I was going on to say that the newspaper 
office uses not only one pair but several pair of shears, because 
one fellow is off clipping some article out of a newspaper that 
he wants to reproduce in his own, and he is cutting various 
things and shaping up his paper for the press, A whole lot of 
scissors will have to be used, and the price of all of them will 
be increased if the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] 
has his way. Oh, how he did glow with enthusiasm when he 
was going out after money from every person that has to buy 
scissors and shears, 

Scissors; shears! Here is a small farmer with a little vine- 
yard that he has started, and must have these big scissors or 
shears te shear and prune the vine, to clip them and cut them, 
and this legislation which is proposed by the Republican leaders 
will make it difficult for him to get these big scissors. He must 
pay more for them. Here is a man who uses tin in various ways 
and he takes these big old seissors or shears—I have seen 
them—and he cuts his tin with them. But the Republicans will 
put a tax on them and on every kind of scissors that may be 
thought of and will increase the price of them, When one of 
these old fellows comes in, too poor under the Republican 
Party’s rule to have a barber shave him, he has to go to.a barber 
shop to have his whiskers trimmed. The barber uses scissors 
for that and you make it cost the barber’s customer more. 
Then his hair gets very long; he is unable under the reign of 
the Republican Party to have his hair cut regularly; and he 
has to have his hair cut with scissors ; but the Republican Party 
make it more difficult for the barber to get scissors and harder 
on the average man to pay for hair cuts. You increase the 
price to the consumer on every hand. 

All the while; however, the distinguished Senator from Con- 


necticut (Mr. McL£an] is: harping on a certain class of manu- 


facturers. What will the manufacturer do? 


What will we do 
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to. protect him? Can he compete with the foreigner? Yes; he 
is selling his goods abroad and competing with him over there. 
I ask Senators what about the American consumer, the men and 
women of America who are working and striving every day to 
make something on which to live decently and worthily. The 
Republicans are huddling them together and holding them up 
and taxing every one of them for the benefit of men who are 
already rich. They are using the taxing power of a great 
Republic for that purpose. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The: PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HEFLIN: I am glad to yield to my friend from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Let me remind the Senator from 
‘Alabama that every man who owns a mule and every man who 
owns a horse has to use shears to roach the mule’s neck and 
rdach his feet, and they have to keep the fetlocks of the horse 
trimmed. Therefore every man or woman who owns a horse or 
a mule is taxed under this bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thank my friend from Georgia for the sug- 
gestion, and that reminds me of a story. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia reminds me that 
shears must be used to trim the mane and tail of the mule and 
to cut off the fetlocks of the horse. That is all true. 

Mr. McLEAN. What do they use on the Democratic jackass? 
[Laughter. } 

Mr. HEFLIN. Why, your party in 1920 used gold scissors, 
studded with diamonds, all furnished by Wall Street. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

It will be recalled that the lowly Nazarene, the Christ of 
God, the Son of Man, and the Savior of the World, when He 
was upon earth in the flesh, He chose to ride not upon the 
elephant but upon the safe and serviceable donkey. 

But I was about to tell you what a Republican farmer out 
in the West said about the H@ding administration. As I 
stated, he was a Republican, and was asked “Are you for 
Harding?” He replied, “ Well, I can truthfully say he put 
me on my feet.” His questioner said: “Then, of course, you 
are for him?” He replied, “ No; I ain’t for him. Let me ex- 
plain. I used to ride in an automobile under the Wilson ad- 
ministration, and now I have to walk. Harding put me on 
my feet.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, as the Senator from Connecticut was speaking 
and bemoaning the fate of a certain manufacturer and saying 
that unless the duty recommended by the committee is allowed 
he will be put out of business, I thought of the thousands and 
millions of American consumers which this bill will put out of 
business. They are to be taxed at every turn of the road. How 
many of them are being put out of business? Silent, unseen, 
they fall out of the ranks, with no bugle to sound the note of 
rescue for them; nobody to give the alarm; nobody to go to the 
assistance of their failing business. But the Senator from Con- 
necticut demands in all the earnestness of his soul that the 
profits of this particular manufacturer be increased by an act 
of Congress. Who is there to plead for the rank and file of the 
men and women who make up the strength and glory of the 
Nation when they are put out of business as they are being put 
out of business every day by this bill of the Republican Party? 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] showed me a paper 
to-day from his State full of deplorable statements. I will tell 
you what they were in a moment. The governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board is puppying around and carrying on a pfopa- 
ganda to-day all over the country trying to get himself recom- 
mended for reappoihtment, and hundreds of letters will be 
written by bankers who are, perhaps, not friendly inclined, but 
who will recommend him, for although they do not want him 
yet some of them will write letters for him, because the impres- 
sion has gone out that he is going to be reappointed. He is 
trying to create that impression, and they fear that he will be, 
and ‘he is playing for the appointment. all Street, it.is said, 
has decreed that he shall be reappointed, and he is told to say 
that prosperity is just around the corner. Well, let us see about 
that. The Senator from Georgia gave the facts of the situation. 
He has a paper now before him with four pages of notices 
showing how the consumer has gone down. Those notices show 
that farmers are having their land sold for taxes. The notices 
tell us that Bill Jones, a farmer down in Georgia, will be sold 
out at the courthouse at public outcry next Saturday for non- 
payment of taxes. Senators, there are four pages of notices of 
that kind from one county. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, in the same county 
between February and April of this year 400 smail landowners 
were sold out of house and home. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; Mr. President, that is the man whose 
cause I am pleading, the man who can not get aid so as to save 
his business. 


What did Wall Street do? -It borrowed money through the 
Federal reserve banking system, when the people of the South 
and West were paying interest rates many times larger than 
Wall Street was paying, and all the gamblers of Wall Street 
were tided over. What did the farmer of Georgia and Alabama 
need?. After his property values were destroyed he needed 
somebody to lend him money in order to give him time to get on 
his feet again, retain his home and his farm and keep his wife 
and children contented around him and support them in the 
comfort which he had a right to do and did do under Democratic 
control, but under Republican control he was not allowed to 
have the money ; credit was withdrawn from him and his land 
was sold for taxes, and he is gone; he is out of business. I 
do not intend to sit in the Senate while the agents or mouth- 
pieces of the big manufacturers stand here and call upon Con- 
gress to tax the mass of the people of the country, as they 
are doing, without entering my protest and letting those who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp know just what the truth is 
regarding this tariff measure. It has got to be told here day 
after day, and it is being told. 

The Senator from Connecticut is afraid certain manufac- 
turers will be put out of business. I want to remind him of the 
farmers of my State who have been put out df business, of the 
little merchant who has gone down in the struggle, of the 
little banker who has gone down. When I stood here and made 
the fight to make the Federal Reserve Board reduce the redis- 
count rate from 7 per cent to 4} per cent, the Senator from 
Connecticut opposed it. 

I made a speech here and I introduced a resolution demand- 
ing that it be reduced, and it was reduced, I helped to drive 
the Federal Reserve Board to reduce it. The Senator from 
Connecticut opposed the reduction of the interest rate. I was 
seeking to provide money so that those men in Georgia and 
Alabama and elsewhere, whose homes are being sold for taxes 
could make loans at a reasonable rate and keep their land. It 
does good to tell the truth and the whole truth about the records 
of Senators here. 

The Bible says, “ Choose ye, this day, whom ye will serve— 
God or Mammon.” Now, on which side are we battling? We 
are not ail on the same side; there are two sides and one of 
them is the right-side and one of them ig the wrong side. On 
which side are you battling over there? 

I ask you to look out on that mass of millions of consumers 
of our country. They have rights in this country. 

You have taxed salt and cement and dozens of other things— 
knives and forks, drinking glasses and window panes, and 
now you are taxing scissors and shears, and on you go putting a 
tax on everything on earth that the consumer must have. Why? 
I am going to tell you why. It is because of the big campaign 
contributor. In the fall of 1920 Governor Cox said that you 
had collected the greatest campaign slush fund in history— 
and you had. William Boyce Thompson, of New York, treas- 
urer of your committee, borrowed on a dummy note $3,000,000 
from a Federal reserve member bank. John Skelton Williams 
has challenged him to deny it and says he will produce the 
proof, but you have not called on Mr. Williams to produce the 
proof. Why don’t you? 

He borrowed that money, of course; with the knowledge 
of W. P. G. Harding, the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board. When your committees were gathering up money 
for the campaign some of them said: “Well, now, you are 
asking me to contribute a good deal.” They said: “ You need 
not worry about that. You think we are going to win, don’t 
you?” “Why, certainly.” ‘“ Well, you will get it all back, 
and many times over, in the tariff.” The manufacturer said: 
“You think they will give me a liberal rate, do you?” They 
smiled; they were getting in a good humor by that time, and 
they said: “Oh, yes; they will give you practically what you 
want. We are going to go to it in a hurry. We are going to 
have the House overwhelmingly, and the Senate, and ‘the 
White House, and we are just going to move on, and eyery- 
thing will be lovely, and the goose will honk high.” He said: 
“All right; here is the check ”—$250,000, or whatever the 
amount might be. 

Then, when you got in, this man came down. He said: “ Now, 
gentlemen, I suppose you temember me. Perhaps you have 
forgotten me; but here is a check that I gave, which you 
gentlemen will recall.” They looked at it, and they said: 
“Why, certainly; how do you do? How‘do you do?” and 
shook hands with him twice. “What can we do for you?” 
He said: “I want that rate that we were talking about. 
You have not forgotten that?” “Oh, no, no. Well, just write 
out what you want and we will attend to it”; and he got 
his rate, and then you tax me to help pay it. You tax these 
men and women in the gallery to help pay it. You tax every 
man and woman in the country who has to buy what he pro- 
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@uces to help pay it. You make us pay for the privitege of 


being plundered. It ‘has gotten now to a point, Mr. President, 
where you can get a tariff tax levied ‘for a song. 

The distinguished senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Frrn ap], 
clever gentleman that he is—I am very fond of him person- 
ally—went down there before your Finance Committee when 
you Republicans were sitting by yourselves, Democrats being 
excluded then. He went in there and called on you for a certain 
tariff, and one of the members threw his feet up in another 
chair and ran his fingers through his tong, curly hair, and said: 
“Sing us a song, and we will give you what you want.” He 
sing a song, and they said: “ Give us another onc,” and he sang 
two songs, and the press said they gave him the rate he asked 
for. Now, do you know, Mr. President, that that is the cheap- 
est contribution that I have ever known a Republican to make 
to obtain ‘a tariff rate at the hands of Congress. I will tell you 
what the American people are going to make you do after No- 
vember. They are going to make you take a back seat and sing 
a very low tune. [Laughter.] That is what is going to hap- 
pen to you. 

Mr. President, when one of these tariff barons contributes 
$250,000, and is enabled to get, by a tariff rate levied upon the 
people, a million and a half dollars put back in his pocket, he 
is ready to contribute to another campaign fund of the Republi- 
can Party. Who is it you are talking about here? ‘Not the 
farmer, not the consumer, but certain manufacturers. What 
did you do? Why, the Senator from Indiana {[Mr. Watson] 
tells us that we say each tariff bill is worse than the preced- 
ing one. Well, that is true. Bvery tariff bill that you have 
presented since you presented the first one has been worse than 
the one preceding it. ‘The last one was far worse than the first, 
worse than the one next to it, worse than the one before that, 
and so on. Now, let us see if you have not gradually gone 
down in the scale of being with regard to this matter. 

In 1908, when Mr. Taft was nominated, the manufacturers 
got so bold that they would not trust just to telling you what 
you must do and having you tell them what you were going 
to do. They said, ““You must write it in the bond,” and they 
made you write it in your platform of that year. ‘Now, listen, 
Senators. They made you write in your platform, “We hereby 
guarantee a reasonable profit to the manufacturer.” 

What of the little shopgirl who works long hours to support 
an old father and mother? What of the boy working im the 
day and going to school at night trying to get an education? 
What of the thousands of men and women out yonder in the 
walks of life doing their best to make an honest living? 
What of the clerk behind the counter? What of the mer- 
chant in the stere? What of the farmer in the field? ‘What 
of the miner with his pick down in the bowels of ‘the earth? 
What of the doctor, the lawyer, the preacher, the teacher, and 
ali other classes of men and women? You guaranteed nothing 
to them. You did not guarantee them anything, not one red 
cent; but you wrote in your platform that you guaranteed to 
the manufacturer a reasonable profit, and then after that you 
left him to say what was a reasonable profit, and the sky was 
the limit. 

To show you that you have gone down in the scale of being 
in this matter you brought in the Payne-Aldrich bill, the worst 
bill ever written except this one, and this one is ten times over 
worse than that. What happened when you got that in here? 
I am not going to quote a Democrat, although the Recorp is 
full of their denunciations of that bill, from the distinguished 
leader on our side, my colleague {Mr. UnpERwoop] and the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Smamons] down among the 
rank and file of the Democrats in this body and in the other 
House, but I am going to quote to you.a Republican, gone to ‘his 
reward—peace to his ashes; God bless his memory—I refer to 
the brave and brilliant Dolliver, able and eloquent Senator 
frem the State .of Iowa. 

What did he say? A Republican, he stood amongst his breth- 
ren on the other side—this great gladiator from the West. 
What did he say to you? His party—the Republican Party— 
was in control, and he stood here and looked you in the face, 
with his hands uplifted—I saw him and heard him—and he 
said: “Senators, Congress has become a bargain counter.” 

Can anybody .arraign your party in stronger language than 
that? Can anybedy characterize a Congress enacting a robber 
tariff measure in,;more scathing terms? That was when the 
mild-mannered Payne-Aldrich bill was up, and mild it was 
compared with this bill. Four thousand tariff marauders 
march in the lines of this bill. Four thousand captains of 
industry are in command, The Republican side, with the ex- 
ceptien of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and a few 
others, are in mass formation, as the Senator from Tndiana 
[Mr. Warson] said, ready to run over anything that gets in 


front of them; and here ‘they come, with 4,000 items scheduled, 
lifting higher and higher ‘the taxes on every man and ‘woman 
in America. 

This is all being accomplished at ‘the bargain counter. ‘The 
campaign contributor demands his pound of flesh and you ‘have 
authorized him to cut ft out nearest the heart of every con- 
sumer in America. He contributes to your campaign ‘fund and 
he demands that you make the American consumer give him 
many times the amount that he contributed. Bargain counter? 
That is what Dolliver said when the Payne-Aldrich bill was 
here for consideration, and if his gpirit could look Gown from 
the parapets of the sky ‘to-day, brilliant, conscientious, ‘and elo- 
quent statesman that he was, and see this body, controlled by 
‘the party whose banner he chrried, making it more of a bargain 
counter than ever before, he would be unhappy even ‘im the 
realms of the blest. Here they are, with the Senator ‘from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean] chief of the high priests of pro- 
tection, glorying in the fact that he and those with him can 
rifle the pockets of the American consumers, ‘all for the benefit 
of those who grow fat by reason of ‘tariff taxes levied for them 
upon the every-day necessities of life. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, ‘the papers state that there 
was a meeting last night in the city of Washington. It was 
called by Mr. Adams, chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. At this gathering the object, as stated by the 
papers, was to procure some campaign contributions; and in 
this gathering, as revealed by the New York Times, those ‘pres- 
ent were Secretary Weeks, Attorney General Daugherty 

Mr. CARAWAY. Was not Felder there? 

Mr. HARRISON. Felder was not there, as the names are 
printed—William Butler, of Boston; William H. Crocker, of 
San Francisco; Edward F.. Stotesbury, of Philadelphia ; Charles 
D. Hilles, of New York; W. P. Washburn, of ‘St. Paul; William 
Wrigley, of Chicago; He B. Wilcox, of Baltimore; B. H. 
Kroger, of Cincinnati; F B. Patterson, of Dayton; Roy B. 
Chapin, of Detroit; George 8. Stephenson, of Hartford, Oonn.; 
A. V. Davis, of Pittsburgh; Henry B. Scott, of n, 
Del.; and W. F. Dillingham, of Hawaii. 

Before I conclude I shall have read, if I can obtain: unanimous 
eonsent, this article, telling what transpired at ‘this confer- 
ence; but the object of the conference called by the chairman 
of the Republican National Campaign Committee was to ob- 
tain contributions, and those who were invited into ‘this con- 
ference in order to make donations for the coming elections 
for Senators and for Congressmen on the Republican ticket 
were men representing J. P. Morgan & Co., men representing 
the great wholesale grocery interests of the country, men rep- 
resenting the chewing-gum interests of the country, on which 
a tax was laid recently in the revenue bill for ‘the first time, 
I think, in the history of taxation legislation. Ome of those 
present was Mr. Wrigley, who had been generous in the past 
in the matter of campaign contributions, and donating ‘this elec- 
tric signs to be transformed from “ Wrigley’s chewing gum” 
signs into “ Harding and Coolidge for President and Vice Presi- 
dent” signs. But the thing that stritck me most in the gather- 
ing of these men, called by the chairman of ‘the Republican 
National Campaign Committee to obtain contributions to fimance 
the senatorial and congressional elections ‘in the cam- 
paign, was the name of the man who to-day controls ‘the poli- 
cies and is general manager, so to speak, of the interests of a 
corporation upon whose product ‘we on this side and ‘a ‘few on 
the other side, including the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La ForterTe] and the two Senators I see before 
me over there [Mr. Jonson and Mr. Norkrs] voted not to place 
a tax—the cash registers made in this country. They have 
‘een permitted heretofore to come in duty free. 

The representative of the ‘National Oash Register Co. was at 
the conference. ‘The rate-on cash ‘registers ‘had been consid- 
ered for two or mora days by the Senate of the United States. 
It is an article ‘which even the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House and his colleagues thought 
needed no protection, but which received protection upon ‘the 
recommendation of the Finance Committee of the Senate, an 
article that all admit is controlled in manufacture, sale, and 
distribution by a trust. The rate on that article has been for 
two or three days assailed on this side, and by a ‘few men on 
the other ‘side, and last night the vote was taken just abeut ‘the 
time these men were being corralled by Mr. Adams, chairman of 
the Republican National Campaign Committee, and the repre- 
sentative of the National Cash Register Co. was im ‘that con- 
ference. 

The country can place its own interpretation on his presence 
in Washington during the discussion of ‘the question of whether 
or not a*tariff should be placed upon the importation of cash 
registers into the United States, and they will form their own 
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conclusions. But it shows how closely allie is the present 
Republican administration, through the chairman of the na- 
tional campaign committee, with the big interests, when we 
find that he called into a conference Mr. Fred Pattersen, one of 
the largest owners in the National Cash Register Co., from 
Dayton, Ohio, together. with these other leading Republicans 
from over the country, in order to obtain contributions and 
raise a fund to fight the coming senatorial and congressional 
‘elections, 


So I want to incorporate in the Recorp and have read from 
the desk this very interesting artide, which shows what is 
taking place in Washington while this tariff bill is being con- 
sidered by the Senate, and the dose alliance between the rep- 
resentatives of the special interests, which are out for getting 
special privileges at the cost of the American people, and the 
leaders of the Republican Party, jost as the votes are being 
taken in the Senate of the United States. I desire to ask 
unanimous consent, following the reading of that article, that 
I may insert, following it, taken from Who's Who in America, 
the histories of the various gentlemen who are named in con- 
nection with this conference called by Mr. Adams last night to 
raise contributions to reelect a Republican Senate and a Repub- 
lican House of tatives 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair), 
Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Mis- 
sSissippi? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not object, but I wish-to make a brief 
statement. 

Mr, HARRISON. I desire to have the article read first, and 
then I will yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let me make a little statement,.as I have 
been called from the Chamber. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not hear all of the statement of the 
Senator, much to my regret, but I understand that he coupled 
in some way the name of Mr. Fred Patterson, of Dayton, Ohio, 
with some conference, about which I know nothing and which 
I was not privileged to attend. He coupled his name not only 
with that conference but with tariff legislation, the tariff on 
eash registers. I thought the Senator would be interested to 
know what I am about to state. 

I chanced: to meet Mr. Fred Patterson in the Capitol to-day, 
and was rather interested to learn, in conformity with what 
I said on the floor of the Senate yesterday, that not only had he 
net had any part whatever in the recommendation for a tariff 
duty upon cash registers—I having said yesterday, as the 
Senator knows if he was here, that I had heard nething from 
that comcern upon the subject—but Mr. Fred Patterson is, 
as a matter of fact, opposed to the tariff on cash registers. 
I thought that information might relieve the Senator. Mr. 
Patterson is not interested in the proposed duty at all, and is 
really opposed to it. He said he would rather there would not 
be any tariff at all on cash registers. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
injected himself into this discussion, if he did not vote on yes- 
terday a place a very large tariff upon the importation of cash 


registers 

Mr. WILLIS. Not very large; 25 per cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator, of course, does not think any 
amount is large, but we thought it was large. He voted for 
that tariff? 

Mr. WILLIS. I did. 

Mr. HARRISON. To take cash registers from the free list 
and put a tariff on them? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Which is a tax upon everybody who buys 
a cash register in this country. Of course, the Senator's con- 
versation with Mr. Patterson happened to-day, as I understand? 

Mr. WILLIS. It did. 

Mr. HARRISON. And the vote was taken yesterday? 

Mr. WILLIS. It was. 

Mr HARRISON. After the tariff had been placed upon the 
eet pe of cash registers the Senator held the conver- 
sation 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, the harm had been done, and it 
might be natural for Mr. Patterson at this late date to tell 
the Seriator that he was opposed to it. He had never appeared 
before the committee and expressed those views, however, or 
said that he was opposed to it. The Senator would not ‘tell the 
Senate that he had ever told him before the vote was taken 
that he was opposed to it, but at a later date, to-day, after the 
vote was taken, after the harm was done, after the tax had been 
imposed upon the people, he called the Senator out into ‘the 
cloakroom and whispered into his ear that he was opposed 
to it, 
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May I ask the Senator, since he has | 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the Senator can not describe 
that about which he dees not know. I stated in the debate here 
yesterday that, so far as I was infermed, the National Cash 
Register Co. have no interest whatever in the tariff. 

Mr, HARRISON. Had the Senator ever received an expres- 
sion from the National Cash Register Co.? 

Mr. WILLIS. I had received nothing from them, but I read 
the tariff hearings, which is more than my friend the Senator 
from Mississippi does, and I noticed that there were repre- 
‘sentatives before the committee of other cash-register concerns 
who made a good argument, but the people from Ohio had said 
nothing about it one way or the other, and in conformity with 
what I said yesterday in conversation with Mr. Patterson 
to-day I learned that not only is he not interested in a tariff 
on cash registers but that he agrees absolutely with the views 
expressed by my friend from Mississippi that there ought not 
to be any tariff on cash registers at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. But he agreed with the Senator's vote, did 


he not? 
I did not ask him whether he did or not. 


Mr. WILLIS. 
Mr. HARRISON. The Senator was not interested in that. 


The thing I am interested in is whether Mr. Fred B. Patterson 
is the president of the National Cash Register Co. at Dayton, 


Ohio, 
Mr. WILLIS. He is the president of it. 
Mr. HARRISON. I thought se. 

WILLIS. And a very goed one. 


Mr. 
Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent to have this 


article read, and also to put into the Recorp the history of these 


distinguished gentlemen. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 


quest of the Senator from Mississippi? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The Secretary will read as 
The reading clerk read as follows: 


REPUBLICANS FIND YOUNG MBN IN REVOLT—POLITICAL PROTEST WAYS IS 
LAID PARTLY TO THIS AND PARTLY ‘TO WOMEN—CONGRESS DELAY A 
FACTOR—-BAD BUSINESS ADDS FPS PART TO PRESENT ACTION, CONFEREES 
IN WASHINGTON SAY. 

’ ~E to the New York Times.} 

WASHINGTON, D. June 8.—The a conditions which are 
disturbing Repablican ‘Yeaders, especial he pronounced trend toward 
radicatism as reflected in rece te-night in a 
confidential way by members of tite "Re plican National Committee, 
Cabinet members, and financiers at a dinner follow informal con- 
ferences held to-day at the cal of John T. Adants, irman of the 
Republican National Committee, ostensibly to discuss ‘anancial questions 
in connection with the coming congressional campaign. 

At this dinner the reverts against machine methods in Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, and Iowa were diseussed. One speaker said that three 
things were causing the trend away from the ekd political order. 
These were, in the order of importance ® 

Bad business and unemployment. 

A revolt oo, conversatism among young men who saw service In 
the war, and a lack of Rican’ majo allegiance on the part of women who 
helped to swell the Republican 1920. 

Lack of leadership in Congre 

There was nothing the Republican leaders could do, it was admitted, 
to overcome the eveanny away from conservatism, except to restore 
leadership in Congre: 

Some speakers wala that the differences between the President and 
Congress over the bonus were nevis & a bad political effect. Most of 
those present thought, however the party had gone too far on 
the bonus to postpone action in this session of .Con . But several 
thought that the President would strengthen him x the party if 
he vetoed the bonus bill unless it provided the money to pay. 

eports from the West said there was much criticism there over the 
delays in enactigg the tariff bill. Manufacturing centers also were 
reported to be clamoring for early action so that busivess could adjust 
itself to the new rates. 

Word was brought here that Maine was feeling the sante political 
uneasiness as hes manifested itself in other States. Until a few days 
ago the Republics leaders thought Senator Hake would get 2 large 
majority for renomin=t'za in the primaries on June 20. But now it is 
said chat Howard Davies, a labor leader and radical Republican, who 
is running against_bim, is getting substantial support in every part of 


the State. 

Among those present at the dinner were Secre Weeks, Attorney 
General Daugherty, William Butler, of Beston; Wittiene H. Croeker, 
Edward F. Stotesbury, of Philadlephia : Charles D. 


of San Francisco ; 
Hilles, of New York ; W. P. Washburn, of St. Paul; Wi liam Wrigley, 
Kroger, of Cincin- 


of Chicago ; 
Detroit ; George 


nati; Fred B. Pat 
8. Stephenson, of Hartford, Comn. ; of Pittsburgh ; Henty 
B. Scott, of Wilmington, Del. ; and W. F. , from Hawaii. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand that the order has been made 
to print in the Recorp the extracts from Who’s Wio in America 
and other publications, showimg the history of these men. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


{From Clayton C. Hall: nie ee and Its People, Vol. I, 
Pp ; 


Henry B. Wileox, of Baltimore: B. H. 
Jerson, of Dayton ; am B. Chapin, of 


Davis, 
Dili 


HENRY BUCKLEY WITLeox. 


Henry Buckley Wiicox a, J born fn Baltimore way 28. 1864. His 
edineation was acquired in the public schools of fh 

the Baltimore City Col ‘whieh he fett atthe age 15 years in 
order to accept a Wg 8 ssion house, where he 
remained two years messenger in the First National 
Bauk of Baltimore in 1881. discharged the tties of this position very 
capably for two years, then became corresponding clerk in the Farmers 
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& Merchants National Bank, and July 1, 1888, was advanced to the 
poate of general bookkeeper. His next change of position was to 
ecome the cashier of the Equitable National Bank, an office he filled 
with ability until 1900, when the thought of buying this institution 
and consolidating it with the First National Bank appeared to him 
to be an excellent idea. This plan was carried out, and proved the 
wisdom of Mr. Wilcox’s judgment and foresight. He was made cashier 
of the combined interests in 1900, was elected to the double office of 
vice president and cashier in January, 1906, and in 1909 was elected 
to the greaidency, an office he is holding at the present time. 

His business interests are far-reach ng and manifold. He is a 
director and member of the executive committees of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. and of the Maryland Trust Co.; director in 
the Queenstown Savings Bank; director in the First National Bank 
of Onancock, Va..; member of the executive committee of the Balti- 
more Clearing House; ex-president of the Maryland Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. He is a member of the Maryland Club, the Baltimore Country, 
Baltimore Yacht, and Baltimore Athletic Clubs ; a member of Mystic 
Circle Lodge, No. 109, Free and Accepted Masons; St. Johns Chapter, 
Beauseant Commandry, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, 
and is a thirty-second degree Scottish Rite Mason. His political 
affiliations are with the Republican Party, and he was a colonel on the 
staff of Gov. Lloyd Lowndes. His religious belief is that of the 
Methodist Church. He is a consistent and liberal contributor to the 
several local charities. His appearance indicates his fondness for out- 
door specie alt, antes yachting, ete.—yet he is extremely 
fond of reading and study, and is the possessor of a fine library, in 
which he spends many hours. He commands the respect and confidence 
of all who know him, and is noted for his quick perception, sound 
judgment, and force of character. 

{From Wilmington (Del.) Directory, 1921-22; Trust Companies of 
the United States, 1921, p. 64.] 
HENRY P. scorr. 

Wilmington Trust Co. Total assets, $13,218,099.94. 
ties, $13,218,099.94. Henry P. Scott, president. 

GRORGE S, STEVENSON, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

Treasurer Society for Savings (Pratt Street Savings Bank) ; incor- 
porated 1819. Assets June 1, 1921, $47,014,915.48. 

B. H. KROGER, OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

President the Kroger, Crocery & Baking Co. and the Kroger Whole- 

sale Grocery Co. Dun rating, Aa, over $1,000,000; Al credit, high. 


{From Poor's and Moody’s Manual Consolidated, 1921, Industrial Sec- 
tion, v. 1, pp. 24-25.] 
ARTHUR V. DAVIS. 

Aluminum Co. of America: Incorporated in September, 1888, in 
Pennsylvania, as the Pittsburgh Reduction Co.; present name adopted 
January 1, 1907. 

Capital stock: Authorized, $20,000,000; outstanding, $18,729,600 ; 
par, $100. Dividends in recent years have been paid as follows: 


Total liabili- 


1906, 34 per cent; 1907, 11 per cent; 1908, 1 per cent; 1909, 2 per 


cent; 1910-1913, 4 r cent yearly; 1914, 6 per cent; 1915, 64 per 
cent: 1916 and 1917, 8 per cent each; 1918, 1919, and 1920, 10 per 
cent each; payments quarterly, F, M, A, and N, 1. In addition, an 
extra dividend of 2 per cent was paid December, 1916. Arthur V. 
Davis, president. 


WILLIAM D. WASHBURN, OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Washburn, William D., jr., president of the W. D. Washburn, Jr., 
Farmlands Co., was born April 3, 1863. The family is an old one in 
this country, the settlement of the first members of the ancestral line 
in America dating back to earliest colonial days. * * * He was 
born in St. Paul, but most of his boyhood was passed in oy 
where he attended the public schools. He then continued his uca- 
tional training in Phillips Academy, at Andover, graduating in 1883. 
He entered Yale University for his college work, or is course 
and graduating with the class of 1888, and since that time has been en- 
gaged in journalistic work and in a business career. He entered the 
employ of the Minneapolis Tribune as a reporter and advanced himself 
to the position of editorial writer, when he resigned to accept a place 
on the staff of the Chicago Tribune, but returned to Minneapolis to 
establish himself in business. Since then his interests have been con- 
nected with the flour and lumber industries, and at the present time he 
is the president and head of the W. D. Washburn, Jy., Farmlands Co., 
which deals extensively with wild and farm lands ahd minerals, Mr. 
Washburn is a Republican in politics and is active in the political work 
in the State, having been a member of the State legislature during the 
three terms of 1901, the extra session of 1902, and the regular session 
of 1905. He is actively interested in the promotion of good govern- 
ment, and is a member of the Civic and Municipal Leagues and was 
formerly vice president of the Reciprocity League. Mr. Washburn is 
prominent in the social and club life of the cit nd is a member of 
the Minneapolis and Commercial Clubs, the Six O’Clock Club, the 
Wranglers’ Club, the Skylight, and Minikahda Clubs, and the Minnesota 
and Yale Club, of New York City. 


WILLIAM P. WASHBURN. 


Washburn Undertaking Co. (William P. Washburn, Peter Thorhaug, 
James A. Donaldson), 19 Northeast Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
No credit rating found in Dun and Bradstreets. 


{From Who’s Who in America.] 


Chapin, Rog Dikeman, manufacturer; born at Lansing, Mich., Feb- 
ruary 23, 1880; son of Edward C. and Hila (King) C.; p Fm Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1899-1901 ; married Inez Tiedeman, of Savannah, Ga., 
November 4, 1914. Identified with automobile business in Detroit since 
1901 ; general sales manager Olds Motor Works, 1904-—1906; organizer 
E. R, Thomas-Detroit Co., 1906, and treasurer and general manager of 
same, 1906-1908 ; also treasurer and general manager of its successor, 
the Chalmers-Detroit “Motor Co., 1908-1910; president Hudson Motor 
Car Co. since 1910; president Eastern Realty Co., Chanlett Corporation 
of New York; director First and Old Detroit National Banks; vice 
president Lincoln Highway Association, National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce; director Michigan State Good Roads Association; chair- 
man highways transport committee of Council of National Defense, 
Washington, 1917; member Phi Delta Theta. Clubs: University, De- 
troit, Detroit Boat, Detroit Athletic, Detroit Country, Bloomfield Hills 


Country, Lochmoor Golf, Aero of Michigan (treasurer), Aer 
America, Metropolitan and Chevy Chase (Washington), Oglethorpe and 
Savannah Golf (Savannah, ee Home: Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 
Hudson Motor Car Co., troit, Mich. 
William Henry, banker; born at Sacramento, Calif., Jan- 
uary 13, 1861; son of Charles and Mary Ann (Demin 4 Ph. B. 
Sheffield Scientific School (Yale), 1882; ‘married Ethel W. Sperry, of 
Stockton, Calif., October 6, 1886. Engaged in banking since 1883; 
resident Crocker National Bank, Crocker Hstate Co.; vice president 
umboldt Savings Bank, Pacific Improvement Co. ; director Savings 
Union Bank & Trust Co., Pacific States Telegraph & Telephone 5 
(San Francisco), Equitable Trust Co., Mount Morris Bank (New York) ; 
resident Crocker Investment Co., Provident Securities ‘o.; director 
acific Mutual Life Insurance Co., Pacific Gas & Blectric Co., Bmpire 
Mines & Investment Co., Morris Plan Bank; member ubilcan Na- 
tional Committee, 1916-1920; first vice president Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition, 1915; thirty-third degree Mason. Clubs: Univer- 
sity and Metropolitan (New York), Pacific Union, University, Bohemian, 
Olympic, Union League (San Francisco). Home: Burlingame, Calif. 
Office: Crocker National Bank, San Francisco. ‘ 

Hilles, Charles Dewey, ex-chairman Republican National Committee ; 
born Belmont County, Ohio, June 28, 1867; son of Samuel and Elizabeth 
(Lee) H.; graduated Barnesville (Ohio) High School; 1885, student, 
academy, Oxford, Md., 1885-1887; married lie Bell Whiley, of Lan- 
caster, Ohio, 1896. Financial officer and superintendent Boys’ Indus- 
trial School of Ohio at Lancaster, 1890-1902 ; superintendent New York 
Juvenile Asylum, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 1902-1909; Assistant Secretary 
United States Treasury, April 20, 1909, to April 4, 1911; Secretary to 
the President (Taft), April 4, 1911, to March 4, 1918; chairman Re- 
publican National Committee, 1912-1916 ; member firm Dwight & Hilles, 
resident managers New York Employers’ Liability Assurance Corpo- 
ration, 1913 ; director Liberty National Bank, Otis Elevator Co.; treas- 
urer New York child labor commission, New York Juvenile Asylum ; presi- 
dent National Republican Club; member Loyal Legion, Ohio Society of 
New York; Presbyterian. Clubs: Union League, Bankers’, Metropoli- 
tan, Century, Pilgrims’, Lawyers’. Home: 301 West One hundred and 
Sixth Street. Office: 56 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 

Stotesbury, Edward Townsend, capitalist; born St Philadelphia 
February 26, 1849; educated Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia ; 
married, first, Frances Bergman Butcher; second, Mrs. Lucretia 
Roberts Cromwell, of Washington and New York, January 18, 1912. 
a as clerk with firm of Rutter & Patterson, wholesale grocers, 
Philadelphia, later with Harris & Sete T: sugar refiners; connected 
with Drexel & Co., bankers, Philadelphia may ears, becoming 

rtner 1882; now head of Drexel & Philadelphia, and member 

rm J. P. Morgan & Co., New York; also chairman board of Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railway Co.; oflicer or director Metropolitan Opera 
House Co. (Philadelphia), Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey, “ 
Bros. & Co. (Inc.), Fidelity Trust Co., Girard Trust Co., 

Coal Co., Lehigh & Hudson River Railway Co., Lehigh & 

Railroad Co., and many other corporations; trustee Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. Has served as president National Horse Show 
Association of America (Ltd,). Assisted in financing the international 
Chinese loan, 1909; assumed indebtedness of Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Co, and formed syndicate to buy out Hammerstein interests 
in same. Was treasurer Republican national anes n fund, cam- 
paigns of Roosevelt, 1904, and Taft, 1908. Donat 50,000 toward 

ew York State Park on Hudson River and has made many contri- 
Interested for 


Club of 


butions to philanthropic and charitable organizations. 
many years in rearing thoroughbred horses on his farm, “ Wingo,” 
Chestnut Hill, Pa.; paid $14,000 for ‘“ Sweet Marie,” the world’s 
champion trotting mare (2.02), 1906; was American representative 
of the International Horse Show at the Olympic Meet, London, 1908 ; 
honorar. — Road Drivers’ Association. Member Philadelphia 
Stock xe ange. Patron of arts and owner of extensive collection 
of paintings, ete. Address: Drexel Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Wilcox, Henry Buckley, banker; born at Baltimore May 23, 1864; 
son of William Littleton and Susannah Helen (Perry) Wilcox; 
educated Baltimore City College, 1876-1879; married Katharine Eliza- 
beth Wirt, of Phillipsburg, Pa., November 5, 1889. Clerk in office of 
Riddle & Fisher, grain merchants, Baltimore, 1879-1881; runner with 
First National Bank, 1881-18838; with Farmers & Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank, 1883-1893 ; cashier Equitable National Bank, 1893-1900, 
and of its successor, the First National Bank, 1900-1910 ; president 
First National Bank, 1910-1916; vice president Merchants-Mechanics’ 
National Bank, December, 1916- ; director Federal Reserve Bank, 
Richmond, Va., 1916-1918; vice president Chesapeake Paper Board 
Co., Holmes Electric Protective Co.; treasurer J. KB, Smith Co.; 
director First National Bank (Onancock, Va.), Baltimore branch 
Federal Reserve Bank; chairman board of finance commissioners 
city of Baltimore. Military aid to Gov. Lloyd Lowndes rank of colonel, 
1896-1900, Member Sons of American Revolution. Republican. 
Methodist. Mason (32d degree, Knight Templar). Clubs: Mary- 
land, Baltimore Country, Baltimore Yacht. Home: 52 West Biddic 
Street. Office: South and Water Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in view of the disclosures 
which have just taken place between the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Harrison] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
W118], I think we ought to reconsider the vote by which we 
put a tariff on cash registers. I suggest that because it devel- 
ops that the principal manufacturing concern in the United 
States making cash registers and sending them all over the 
world seems to be opposed to a tariff on cash registers. ‘The 
president of that company was in this conference called for 
the purpose of raising funds. How can we expect to raise 
funds for the Republican campaign committee if the men who 
are there in the conference, from whom we expect the con- 
tributions, are opposed to our actions? It is suicide, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We were moved by good motives, no doubt, but we have 
learned now that we were wrong and we ought to rectify it. 

I have wondered how that information got out to the public. 
Was there a newspaper correspondent there, and did he vio- 
late the trust, the same as the newspaper correspondent did 
the other day at the White House? That makes me think it 
was the same Senator, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Har- 


sculptures, tapestries, 
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Bison], who day before yesterday, I think it was, read a news 
item about what decurred at the White House, where a news- 
paper correspondent had gone away and told the truth about 
something, and the same announcement said that he never 
eould ‘get back into the White House, and that the newspaper 
feltews were going to expel him from their association. 

(fhe Senator from Mississippi offered that as a criticism, I 
suppose, of the administration. He is evidently mot friendly 
with the administration. Nebody ‘has defended the adminis- 


tration from that attack, and it seems to me I ought to-do it 
myself, if nobody else does. 

Phink of it, Mr. President, a newspaper correspondent found 
telling the truth; but the culprit is not going to escape. The 
same announcement that told about his having disclosed what 
happened at the conference at ithe White House said that he 
was going to be tried by some sort of a mewspaper court- 
martial 


In my mind's eye I can see the poor devil now when, trem- 
bling in every limb, ‘he stands before that august tribunal and 
hears the reading of the complaint wherein it is changed that 
he told the truth about what happened iat a White House con- 
ference. I can see ‘him ‘again, Mr. President, when with ‘bowed 
head he humbly pleads guilty to the ‘charge. I ‘can see him 
further, it seems to me, when with bitter tears of remorse 
rolling @dewn ‘his cheeks he listens to the judgment that comes 
from that drumhead ‘court-martial. 

I have an idea that when he comes to ‘that trial and hears 
the judgment for this serious offense it will be decreed that 
he shall be branded, not with a scarlet letter, Mr. President, 
but when the fumes and ‘the odor of ‘the burning flesh have 
disappeared there will be seen upen his forehead the outlines 

. of :a mall hatchet, which shall ‘be emblematic that henceforth 
he shall be a member of that ancient organization, the charter 
member of which was a noted character im our early ‘history, 
but whose name and teachings have ‘to ‘a great extent been 
unfortunately forgotten, who in his early youth had the au- 
dacity to stand up in front ef his own father and say that he 
could not tela lie. 

I suppose ‘they will render a further decree, because the 
crime must be punished severely. Probably this felon in the 
newspaper world will be banished across the ocean to that 
island ‘over near Holland, whose name I can not remember and 
which I could not pronounce if I did, there ito become a life 
companion of the former erewn prince of Germany and there, 
Mr. President, with a little hatchet to hack away his life among 
the growing forests. 

Mr. President, such an offense must be punished severely. The 
precedent it establishes will be disastrous and disgraceful. If 
such conduct on the part of mewspaper men is ‘not punished, the 
next thing we hear of some ome of these men will be telling 
what happened on the Mayflewer or perhaps on a senatorial 
yacht or houseboat. Notwithstanding the criticism of the Sema- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; our President performed 
a great service for the country when he banished from ‘the 
White House a newspaper man who told the truth when he 
ought to have told a lie. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in view of the statement of 
the distinguished junior Senator from ‘Ohio [Mr. Wit1s], gtiv- 
ing to the Senate information that comes to him from Mr. 
Patterson, head of the National Cash Register -Co., I desire to 
ask tmanimous ‘consent to reconsider the vote by which the 


amendment was acted upon favorably on yesterday which 


Placed a tariff on cash registers. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD (when bis name was called). 
my general pair with the senior Senator ‘from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lope] to the senior Senator frem Nebraska (Mr. Hivex- 
cock} amd vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON ef indiana (when his mame was-ealled). Mak- 
ing the same announcement of «my pair ‘and its transfer as on 
the previous vote, I vote “may.” 


— HALE. Sdatiens:Ulasadtle aicnatherntinws una aedus, © 
¥ “ nay. ” 

Mr. DEAL (after having voted in ‘the affirmative). 
paired with the Senater from Celorado {Mr. Pazrrs]. 
fer that pair to the senior ‘Senator from Texas [Mr. 
and allow my vote to stamd. 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the <‘enater from 
South Carolma (Mr. Santx) to the Senater from Delaware 
[ Mr. pu Pont] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (after having voted in the negative). Has 
the senior ‘Senater from North Careina (Mr. Suamons] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 


gon [Mr. SranPrecp] conelind an usieae ae 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the 
serve that the junior Senator from 
voted. I: my pair with that Senator ¢o the senier Sena- 
tor from Penusylvania Mr. Crow] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. HARRISON (after having voted in the affirmative). 
find that my pair, the junior ‘Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELKINS], has not voted. I tramsfer ‘that pair tothe senior Sena- 
ter from Nevada [Mr. Prrrsan] and ‘allow my ‘vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce ‘the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [ Mr. PLeroH=r] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Isiand {Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Plorida [Mr. Trawmer}; 

The Senator from New Jersey ‘Mr. Epex] with the ‘Senator 
frem Oklahoma {Mr. Ownn]; 

The Senator from New Jersey {Mr. Fretrnenuysen] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WaL6n]; and 

‘The Senator from Indiana {~{Mr. New] ‘with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKxrz.ax]. 

The result was announced—yees 18, mays 38, as follows: 
YEAS—18. 

ka Foliette 

Tris * Norrts 
arrison Overman 


Heftin Pomerene 

Jones, N. Mex. Sheppard 
NAXS—323. 

Jones, Wash. . 

Keli 

Keyes 


Asburst 
Capper 
Caraway 
Dial 
Gerry 


Glass Swanson 
Ha Unde: 


Brandegee 
Bursum 
Calder 
Cameron 


| Be 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is a motion pending at Colt 


this time, So the request of the Senator from Mississippi i 
not in order. 

Mr. HARRISON. As soon as that motion is out of the way 
I shall ask unanimous consent, ‘and if it is objected to I shall 
move to reconsider the vote to which I have referred. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing | Ernst 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico | 


[Mr. Jones] to the amendment of the committee. 
Mr. JONES. of New Mexico. Mr. President, there are several 


Senators here now who were not present when this matter was | 


discussed and I desire to state the purpose of the amendment. 

These articles have been on the free list and the effect of my 
amendment would be to have them put back on the free list. 
They are made in this country and experted and no justifica- 
tion from ‘an economic point of view has been presented for 
their change from the free list to paragraph 357 regarding 
scissors and shears generally. 

Upon my motion to amend the amendment I asked for ‘the 
yeas and mays. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered and the readimg clerk nro- 
ceeded ‘to cali the roll. 








Ransdell 


Reed 
‘Robinson 
Shields 

So the amendment of Mr. Jones of New Mexico to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs upon 
agreeing ‘to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONDS of New Mexico. I should like to inquire whether 
the committee amendment inchudes any of the specific rates 
provided for later on im the paragraph? I do not so under- 
stand, but I should like to be confirmed in ‘that view. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will state to the ‘Senator'that ft does not. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Very ‘weil. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in view of the fact ‘that 
certain Senators who are now here were not present when a 
statement was made by the distinguished junior Senator from 
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Ohio [Mr. WrL118s] a moment ago, I desire now to rehearse the 
statement merely for their information. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi_ yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HARRISON. In a moment-I shall yield. 

The junior Senator from Ohio stated that Mr. Patterson, who 
conferred last night with the chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Campaign Committee, Mr. Adams, touching the raising 
ef contributions to reelect a Republican Senate and a Repub- 
lican House of Representatives, saw the Senator from Ohio 
to-day and told him that he did not favor any tariff duty on 
cash registers; that he opposed it; in other words, that he was 
for admitting them free. In view of that revelation, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote whereby that part of the 
amendment touching the cash registers, on page 83, paragraph 
372, was agreed to may be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest for unanimous consent by the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the statement which was 
made. by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. W1r11s] was not new. I 
made that statement on the floor yesterday during the discus- 
sion of the cash-register amendment. There is no doubt as to 
that being the attitude of the Ohio company. It can gain its 
end by free trade better than it can through a tariff duty, be- 
cause it has erected a plant in Germany and can there manu- 
facture cash registers, evade German tariff, and destroy com- 
petitors in the United States. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am very glad to know that the Senator 
is with me in my request for unanimous consent. So I make 
it, Mr, President. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator from Michigan is not with 
the Senator from Mississippi in his request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 






Mississippi? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I can see no good reason in reconsider- 
ing the vote whereby the amendment was agreed to. I was in 
favor of the tariff duty particularly because of the attitude of 
the National Cash Register Co., which was at that time under- 
stood, and I can see no reason for now reconsidering the vote 
whereby the amendment was agreed to. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. HARRISON, Then, Mr. President, I move that the vote 
whereby the first amendment of the Senate committee to para- 
graph 372, on page 83, was adopted be reconsidered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I raise the point of order that the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi did not vote upon the prevailing side on the 
amendment and is not entitled to make the motion. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
question that where no record vote has been taken upon the 
adoption of an amendment the question could not be raised as 
to how a Senator voted. Since there was no vote taken upon 
the final adoption of the first amendment to paragraph 372, the 
question as to how a Senator voted can not be raised. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But there was a record vote. 

Mr. HARRISON. There was a record vote as to a part of 
the paragraph 872, on page 83, touching cash registers, but there 
were some other provisions in the committee amendment; and 
I am asking for a reconsideration of the vote whereby the first 
amendment was agreed to, there having been no record vote 
taken on its adoption as a whole. I think I can find precedent 
after precedent to sustain my motion. I know that the Presid- 
ing Officer has ruled against me several times where I have 
made such a point of order. So I submit that the point of order 
should be overruled. I can not understand, in view of the 
revelation of the distinguished Senator from Ohio as to the 
position of the president of the National Cash Register OCo., who 
is more interested in it than anyone else—because, as I under- 
stand, there are only about three small independent concerns in 
the country which make cash registers—why we should want 
to protect cash registers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the opinion of the present 
occupant of the chair that, there having been no yea-and-nay 
vote on the amendment as amended, the point of order is not 
well taken. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move to lay the motion on the table. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the former 
ballot, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Announcing the 
ame transfer of my pair as before, I vote “ yea.” 
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Mr.: HARRISON’ (when his name was called). TI ‘transfer 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Erxtns] 
to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pittman], and vote 
“nay.” 

Mr, KELLOGG (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srm- 
mons] to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD], 
and vote “ yea.” 


Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 
Mr. STERLING (when his name was called}. Announcing 


the same transfer of my pair as on the former vote, I vote 
yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as on the previous vote with reference 
to my pair and its transfer, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HircucocKk], and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as on the last vote with reference 
to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr: New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR}; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epar] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]; 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STaNLey]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TrRamMMELL]; and - 

The Senator from New Jersey {[Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wats]. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 20, as follows: 


YEAS—34. 
Brandegee Hale Nelson Semis 
Bursum Jones, Wash. Newberry Sutherland 
Calder Kellogg Nicholson Townsend 
Cameron Keyes Oddie Wadsworth 
capper Lenroot Poindexter Warren 
Cur McCumber Rawson Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham McKinley Shortridge Willis 
France McLean Smoot 
Gooding MeNary Spencer 

NAYS—20. 
Ashurst Harris La Follette Shep te 
Caraway Harrison Myers Stanle 
Dial Heflin Norris Swatison 
Gerry Jones, N. Mex. Overman Underwood 

| Glass Kendrick Pomerene Watson, Ga. 
NOT VOTING—42. 

Ball Fernald Moses Shields 
Borah Fletcher New Simmons 
Broussard Frelinghuysen Norbeck Smith 
Colt Harreld Owen Stanfield 
Crow Hitchcock Page Trammell 
Culberson Johnson Pepper Walsh, Mass, 
Cummins King Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont Ladd Pittman Weller 
Edge Lodge Ransdell Williams 
Elkins McCormick Reed 
Ernst McKellar Robinson 


So Mr. Harrison’s motion was laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 74, line 22, after the word 
“dozen,” to strike out “3 cents each and 35” and insert 
“4 cents each and 60.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment to offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On behalf of the committee, in line 23 I 
move to strike out “60” and insert in lieu thereof “ 45.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CrerkK. In the committee amendment on line 
23, page 74, it is proposed to strike out “60” and insert “ 45,” 
So as to read: 

Four cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I desire to have 
amended the specific duty levied upon those scissors. You 
will recall that those scissors are valued at less than 50 cents 
per dozen. -Necessarily, they are cast-iron scissors, They are 
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not only made in this country as cheaply as anywhere in the 
world, but they are exported from this country; and such an 
enormous duty upon that article can not serve any good 
purpose. 

The committee have reduced the ad valorem duty from 60 
per cent to 45 per cent. I wonder if they will not at least re- 
duce the specific duty by one-half, so as to make it 2 cents each 
instead of 4 cents? 

I move that the numeral “4” on line 22 be changed to 
read “2.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Reapine Crerk. On page 74, line 22, it is proposed to 
strike out “4” and insert “2,” so that, if amended, it will 
read: 


Two cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I simply desire to enter in 
the Recorp a few figures. 
Taking up the first of the items in that paragraph, which is 


importation of a foreign value of 58 cents each. The landing 
cost is 5 cents. Giving a specific duty of 20 cents and an ad 
valorem duty of 35 per cent, and allowing a profit to the im- 
porter of 20 per cent, which would be 12 cents, that would bring 
the total landed cost, with profits, up to $1.30. The domestic 
selling price of the comparable article is $1.66. 

Taking another item which is still cheaper, the foreign value 
is 35 cents each. The landing cost is 4 cents. ‘The specific duty 
is 20 cents, and the ad valorem duty is equivalent to 16 cents. 
Allowing a profit to the importer of 20 per cent would be 15 
cents, and that would make a total of 90 cents, and the domes- 
tic cost is $1.66. 

The rate required to equalize the first of these would have 
been 129 per cent. The actual rate given, including the 20 
cents each and the 45 per cent ad valorem, is equivalent to 95 
per cent. In the case of the second of these it would require 
152 per cent to equalize the foreign selling price, with profits, 
with the American selling price. 

The Senator has spoken several times of the fact that these 
foreign prices are liable to increase; but I call attention to 
the fact that while according to the figures in the Reynolds 
report the landed cost without duty last August was 35 cents 
each, when the same article was landed in April, 1922, it was 
only 20 cents each; so if we were to make the ad valorem duty 
measure up to the present requirements, we would have to add 
40 per cent to our 95, and make an equivalent duty of 135 per 
cent. 

I bring these facts into the Recorp for the purpose of show- 
ing, first, that the compound duties and the equivalent ad va- 
lorem are far from what would be required if the prices 
should be continued either as indicated in the Reynolds report 
or as indicated in the last importations. We have discounted 
that condition enormously, and I think the rates are certainly 
none too high. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not care to 
repeat what has been said regarding other items dealt with 
precisely as the Senator from North Dakota has dealt with 
this item. I have produced evidence here as to the conditions 
in Germany which are directly opposed to the inference which 
the Senator would have us draw from the facts which he has 
stated. There is nod evidence here as to why those increases 
have been made. There is no evidence as to the value of the 
German mark when .the first transaction occurred, and none 
as to that value when the second occurred. Unquestionably, 
however, there was a vast decrease in the value of the mark 
between the two transactions. But since the last of those trans- 
actions prices have trended the other way, and we have the 
distinct statement here that Germany has passed a law which 
will prohibit the exportation of cutlery except on a gold basis, 
and that the prices are going to be fixed; that after the Ist of 
September none will be permitted to be exported at a lower 
price, even though contracts have been previously made, but 
any contracts made since the 15th of May must be made upon 
the basis of the pre-war price plus 25 per cent in some cases, 
and 40 per cent in others. These prices are trending upward; 
and upon every class of cutlery here we have considered thus 
far I have had the price given from the people engaged in the 
business, prices brought up to date, and they are increasing 
rapidly all the time. 

It seems to me that we come back again to the old proposi- 
tion that it is a pitiful spectacle to see the Congress of the 
United States trying in this peurile fashion to deal with that 
situation in Germany. It should not be dealt with in that 
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— It means an absolute embargo as against all other coun- 
ries. 

I do not care to discuss the matter any further. We have 
talked about these things in connection with the cutlery sched- 
ule, and I hope at least that Senators understand the situation 
and will appreciate just what is being done. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the Senator has called atten- 
tion to the cheap cast-iron scissors. These scissors in August last 
were laid down in this country at 68 cents a dozen. In April 
last the same scissors, No. 9300, the 5-inch scissors, were laid 
down at 32 cents a dozen, less than half of the August cost; 
— the American price of the comparable article is $2.75 a 

ozen. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 
let us know, then, what rate of duty this will make upon those 
cast-iron scissors? 

Mr. McLEAN. The rate of duty is far from sufficient. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But does the Senator want 
to put that kind of a duty upon cast-iron scissors, which are 


ade i i chi i 
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normal times to the rest of the world in competition with the 
world—a duty of 4 cents apiece on scissors, which he says 
will be imported at 22 cents a dozen? There is a duty of 200 
per cent, and then it is followed by an ad valorem duty of 45 
per cent, making a duty of about 250 per cent upon the little 
cast-iron scissors; and if the price is what the Senator says 
it is, my proposal would be 2 cents apiece, or 24 cents a dozen, 
on scissors that cost only 22 cents a dozen. That would be 
over 100 per cent, and then there is 45 per cent ad valorem to 
follow. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, did I understand the Senator 
to mean that this would increase the price of a pair of cast- 
iron scissors 4 cents each, which would be one-third of the 
cost of a dozen of them? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
of a dozen of them. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Four cents is a third of 12. 
four is 12. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Four cents each would be 48 
cents a dozen; but the priee per dozen is 22 cents, as I under- 
stand, which would make the duty itself more than twice the 
value of the scissors. 

Mr. McLEAN, Thirty-two cents a dozen, I will say to the 
Senator, was the April cost. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Thirty-two cents a dozen? If 
they are taxed 4 cents apiece, and 12 in a dozen, how much 
will that amount to? 

Mr. McLEAN. 1 suppose if they gave them away, or laid 
them down at 2 cents a dozen for the purpose of destroying 
the American industry, the rate would be still higher. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, does the Senator mean to say 
that this tariff rate would increase the price of these scissors 
48 cents a dozen? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. ‘The duty would be 48 cents per 
dozen and 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HEFLIN. On top of that? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
dozen. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it is very plain that the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate are levying taxes here now 
purely for the benefit of certain manufacturers. I had no idea 
a little while ago, when I was talking about these steel scissors 
and the other higher grade of scissors, that they were going 
to come down and tax cast-iron scissors, the cheapest kind of 
scissors, the only kind, it seems, that the common people are 
going to be able to buy under Republican rule. Now you have 
laid on these cheap scissors a tax of 4 cents apiece, and the 
tax amounts to a burden upon every person who has to buy 
these things—a little here, a little yonder, a little over there, 
a little over here—until the tax sum that each taxpayer has 
to pay on the necessities of life is going to be something 
enormous, 

Mr. President, when this monstrous bill goes into effect I 
should like to have some way of ascertaining just how much 
tax each individual has to pay under it. I wish there were 
same way, whenever he bought this article or that article, that 
he could find out what the tariff rate was on it, how much 
the retailer had put in his price because of the tariff tax, be- 
cause of the excuse given him to increase his price, and let 
the consumer figure that out and see how much at the end 
of the year his expense account had increased. I call upon 
him to keep such an account. 

I want to say to the Senators on the other side, when the 
good wife goes down to the store to buy various things and 
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she puts down a list of the manufactured things she has to 
buy and notes the increase in price by reason of an unjust 
tariff tax, she will say to the old man as they sit’ around the 
fireside, “I must have a much larger'expense account: Whereas 
we beught last year this manufactured article for that much 
and this for that much, it has been greatly increased by tariff 
taxes.” And the old man will say, “What am I to do? How 
am I going to meet these increased expenses? What provision 
did they make for me? Have they made it easy for me to 
make more money? Have they enabled me to earn more 
money? What have they done to build me up to meet these 
burdensome: conditions? Nothing; absolutely nothing.” 

Mr. President, before I sit down, I want to comment on what 
occurred in this Chamber a moment ago with reference to 
cash registers, It has been disclosed that last night there was 
held in this city a conference of some of the very wealthy 
manufacturers of this country who are to be greatly benefited 
by this: tariff bill. They came here and had a conference with 
the leaders of the Republican Party, the machine men, who 
gather up contributions for campaign purposes. They had 
these men sitting in a council chamber with them way late 
in the night discussing ways and means fer raising money to 
conduct the congressional campaign, men who are benefited by 
the provisions of this bill, one of them the chief of the greatest 
eash-register concern of the United States. The Senator from 
Mississippi was commenting on the fact that that man was 
there, of course, expected to contribute a large sum and no 
doubt did, and the Senator from QGhio has told us that he 
seid to him that he did not want any tariff tax on cash 
registers. Who ever heard one of these trust barons admit 
that he had been caught with the goods? Of course, he would 
not admit it mow. He would come down here and expect to 
contribute, and he would rather not. have it go out that he was 
contributing for that reason, but would like to have people 
think he was contributing for some other reason, separate and 
aside from that. 

We caught them with the goods, and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi rose here, in the Senate of the United States, and asked 
those who sit here from the various sovereign States of this 
Union to give unanimous consent to recousider the vote by 
which the price of cash registers was to be increased and ob- 
jection came from the Republican side. Think of that, Sena- 
tors. Then he moved to reconsider it and you defeated that 
motion. If the great cash register maker of the United States, 
who sends his goods into the four corners of the earth, does 
not want this tax, in the name of high heayen in whose interest 
do you levy it? Certainly the consumers of cash registers have 
to pay this additional tax, and certainly they do not want to 
have to pay it. Now, then, if the man who makes them says 
he does not need it, why are you levying it? In whose interest 
do you demand this tax? 

Mr. President, it is too plain. A wayfaring man, though a 
fool, could. understand it. The Senator from Ohio and some 
others were just about fo “spill the beans” for these fellows 
who are going to have the prices of their cash registers, in- 
creased by reason of this tariff tax do not want this tax 
taken off. 

If yeu had not levied this tax against the American con- 
sumer you would not have gotten the promise of the checks 
last night. They. would have torn those checks up on to-mor- 
row if they had read in the newspapers. that we had recon- 
sidered that vote, and had taken the tax off. They would 
have said, ‘“ For that, the whole thing is off,’ and they would 
have just torn your checks up and thrown them away. And 
the robber game goes on. 

You are going to increase the price of cash registers, where 
they gather in the coin from the poor of the country, taxed to 
death under this bill, and now you come, under the enthusiastie 
pleading of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] and 
put a tax of 4 cents each on every pair of cast-iron scissors 
bought in the United States. Who uses those cast-iron scissors? 
People who are not able to buy the best scissors. You are 
putting a tax upon the very poorest class of people in the 
country. It has always been true, and it is true now, that the 
Republican Party does not levy any taxes against the mighty 
rich, but. you levy your taxes against those who have the least 
power of resistance, the unorganized mass. of people, and then 
trust to this ether crowd to get together, as they did last night, 
and furnish you meney to purchase newspapers to poisen pub- 
lic sentiment and form: public opinion just before election and 
fool the people again, 

Senators; the signs out in the States are that the people are 
Jjraking up. God speed them in the business of waking, up. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is wpon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr, 
JonEs] to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 74, line 
24, after the word “cents,” to strike out the following: 
and not more than $1.75 ae dozen, 15 cents each and 35 per cent ad 
valorem ; valued at more than $1.75 per dozen, 20 cents: each and 35 per 
cent ad volorem: Provided, That all articles specified in this paragraph, 
when imported, shall have the name of the er and beneath the same 
the name of the country of origin die sunk conspicuously and indelibly 
on the outside of the blade between the screw or rivet and the handle; 
and to insert: 
per dozen, 20 cents each and 50 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That 
all articles specitied in this paragraph, when imported, shall have, die 
sunk conspicuously and indelibly, the name of the maker or purchaser 
and beneath the same the name:of the country or origin, te be placedi on 
the outside of the blade, between the screw or rivet and the handle of 
scissors and shears (except pruning and sheep shears), and on the blade 
or handle of pruning and sheep shears and clippers, 

Mr. JONDS of New Mexico. Mr. President, on page 75, line 
7, I move to strike out “20” and insert in liew thereof “10.” 

As: I have stated repeatedly, I have been perfectly willing to 
have reasonable duties imposed on imports, and in this case I 
am going to try and see if I can not get something high enough 
to satisfy everybody: I wonder if a rate of 225 per cent would 
be enowgh to satisfy the people on the opposite side of the Cham: 
ber. That is what I propose now. On scissors valued at more 
than 50 cents per dozen the committee proposes to place a duty 
of 20 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem, so that scissors 
costing 60 cents a dozen will have a speeifie duty of 20 cents 
each imposed on them and 45 per cent, which amounts to 445 
per cent. I am willing to meet Senators on the other side with 
a reasonable rate and so I propose only to change the: numeral 
from 20 to 10 so that the duty would be reduced from 445: per 
cent to 245 per cent; and upon that I ask for the yeas and nays: 

Mr. McCUMBHR. Before taking the vote, so that: the Rro- 
orD will show the basis on which this duty is laid, I shall first 
ask to have printed at the conclusiom of my remarks a table: on 
scissors, taking 14 importations, and the prices of each of them, 
showing what the spread is. The spread ranges all the way 
from the very lewest, which is 97 per cent, the only one less 
than 100 per cent, up to 518 per cent, as between the American 
and the foreign importing price. 

Then following are the items which I put: in the table and 
ask to have printed, which shew the average rate, the foreign 
value, the landing charges, the specific duty, the ad valorem 
duty, the landed cost plus 20 per cent, the total, and the do 
mestic selling price. 

Taking them all together, the foreign values. average $2.18 
per dozen. The landing, charge is'\17 cents. The specific duty 
is $2.40. The ad valorem rate is.98 per cent, whieh would make 
the landed cost $5.73. Adding 20 per cent to that. for profit, 
which would amount to $1.15, we would have a total of $6.83. 

The domestic selling price is $6.91. It would. therefore re- 
quire 156 per cent to equalize the average rate. The percentage 
which we have given is very much less than that, and, as I[ 
have already shown, the importing costs are very much less as 
to some of these at the present time than they were at the time 
when the Reynolds report was made. 

I renew my request. to have this table printed. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: : 

TABL# 1.—Seissors. 


Landed | Domestic 
cost selling 
(dozen). | price. 
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Importer’s No, rice Domestic No. 
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The spread, as shown in the above table between the landed cost (not includin 
duty) and the domestic selling price, ranges from 97 per cent to: 518: per cent, an 
averages for all the.items 204 per cent. 
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Following are the items included in Table No. 1, averaged, and the 
rate of 20 cents each and 45 per cent applied, allowing the importer 
20 per cent overhead and profit. This rate almost exactly equalizes 
the competitive difference : 


TABLE No, 2. 


For- | Land- spe | Ad Land-| Plus | Do- 
Rate. ef ing fic | valo-| ed 20 per me 


value.'charges.| duty. rem. | cost. | cent, 
ice ee ee a ae 


} 


| } | 
$0. 17 mm $0.98} $5.73) $1.15 = $6.91 
1 


Over 50 cents 20 cents each | $2. 18 
per dozen. and 45 per 
cent. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, we have several 
times this afternoon had similar statements made, and there 
can be only one purpose in making those statements—to have 
the Senate and the country believe that these prices in Ger- 
many are being reduced. I submit that outside of St. Eliza- 
beths, or a few other institutions, there is no person who has 
studied the situation or attempted to inform himself as to it 
who believes that prices in Germany are being decreased, meas- 
ured in gold or measured in marks. Every bit of information 
we have is to the contrary. 

I read here last night from the report of the Commerce De- 
partment showing the vast increases in labor, increases in living 
expenses, increases in iron, increases in cotton yarn, and other 
commodities, and how rapidly they have been increased during 
the last few months, and for the Senator from North Dakota, in 
his sanctimonious way, to repeat that statement that he has 
een making it seems to me is trifling with the intelligence of 
Senators and the official information. He, of course, is not 
telling an untruth, but it shows that the bases of his state- 
ments are unfounded, or the inferences from the statements 
which he makes are unjustified. He takes some prices made up 
several months ago, when the mark was worth more than it is 
now. He takes prices since then converted into terms of a 
mark no one knows the value of; but we do know that prices 
in Germany are increasing, and every economist in the country 
appreciates the importance of the increases. Again I am going 
to call attention to some of these increases. We find that in 
October, 1921, the index figures of living costs in Germany, 
taking 100 as the basis in 1920, have been increased to 184; 
in November, to 247; in December, to 303; in January, 1922, to 
820; in February, to 352; in March, to 435; and in April, to 525. 
Thus, in those few months the cost of living in Germany has 
increased over 500 per cent. 

The price of pig iron prior to the war was 794 marks, In Jan- 
uary, 1919, it was 314 marks; in May, 1920, it was 2,350 marks; 
in November, 1921, it was 2,700 marks; in December it was 3,891 
marks; March 1, 1922, it was 4,744 marks; and on April 1, 1922, 
it was 6,264 marks. 

That is the cost of pig iron and the other various classes of 
iron, and in the face of that to tell me that the cost of these metal 
products is decreasing is to trifle at least with my supposed 
intelligence. 

Now, take steel—iron and steel prices, copper and zine sheet. 
The record shows they have increased from 100 marks or less 
up to between 7,000 and 10,000 marks, not only increased as 
much as the mark has depreciated in value, but increased far 
beyond that in price measured in marks. Eighty times and 100 
times as many marks to buy a ton of steel now as was required 
prior to the war. These increases have been coming along most 
rapidly and precipitously and in an accelerated way hardly to 
be comprehended, and yet Senators would have us get the idea 
that the cost of these things in Germany is decreasing. 

There is no information regarding the economic situation in 
Germany which would justify any such inference. It shows 
that the prices which have been reported to the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota offer no test. Where is the man 
who believes that prices in Germany are decreasing as measured 
in marks or as measured in gold? 

Mr. President, on yesterday I asked that the tables to which 
I referred be published as an appendix to my remarks, but the 
printer was not able, for lack of time last night, to do so. I 
now repeat the request, not only as to those tables to which I 
have referred, but the list over on the next page of this report. 
It seems to have been a little mutilated by the printer, but it 
can be made out yet, I am sure. I ask that all those tables 
which appear in the commerce report of June 5, on pages 
647 and 648, be published as an appendix to my present re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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{From Commerce Reports, June 5, 1922.) 
Western Evrope. 

(Alan G. Goldsmith, Chief, Western European Division.) 
CURRENCY DEPRECIATION AND PRICE INCREASES IN GERMANY. 
(Commercial Attaché C. E. Herring, Berlin, April 22.) 

The relation between currency depreciation in Germany (particularly 
since the sensational mark decline in October and November, 1921) and 
price appreciation and instability is obvious. However, the impossi- 
bility of conducting German industry or trade on anything but a specu- 
lative basis under present conditions is not perhaps fully appreciated. 
The extent to which binding contracts are affected should also be fully 
understood by American purchasers of German goods, because it has 
become increasingly difficult during the last few months to guarantee 
prices for future delivery, or to observe them if promised. 

This was a subject of considerable complaint by Americans and other 
foreigners at the Leipzig Fair, where manufacturers generally declined 
to offer firm prices, except for limited quantities of goods already in 
stock. Even where a manufacturer covers his purchases of foreign raw 
materials immediately by the sale of finished goods, calculated ‘(though 
not necessarily to be invoiced) in dollars or sterling, other variable fac- 
tors make future price changes almost inevitable. For instance, in 
many German industries no wage agreements are made for a longer 
period than one month. Continual wage advances, together with the 
steady increase in public-utility rates (which have not yet resulted in 
an entire elimination of the operating deficits), and the advances in 
the price of coal and other domestic raw materials make exact caleu- 
lations most difficult, 

A further element of insecurity is the system of levying export sup- 
plements, intended to bring the price of German exports closer ts the 
prevailing price in the importing country. Theoretically this principle 
is justified from the standpoint of national economy, and of course it 
results also in additional protection for manufacturers in other great 
industrial nations. The difficulties of effective administration are great, 
however, and there have lately come to the attention of this office a 
number of instances in which the export supplements have so increased 
the price of goods destined for export to the United States that con- 
tracts have not been concluded. 

EFFECT OF DEPRECIATED BXCHANGE. 


American importers of German goods must realize that a system of 
shifting prices is inevitable in Germany so long as the violent fluctua- 
tion and the consistent depreciation of the mark continue. They must 
also remember that no system of selling in dollar or other high-exchange 
currencies can relieve German manufacturers of the virtual necessity of 
changing prices, and that there is an inevitable speculative element in 
any, considerable purchases of German goods for future delivery. 

he recent decision of the Leipzig Reichsgericht, obligating parties to 
accept goods at higher prices, provided the court considers the amount 
justifiable, increases the insecurity of foreign buyers. They can still 
protect themselves, of course, against forced acceptance of goods at 
prices too high for profitable resale or use in their own ‘factories by 
specific stipulation against a price increase exceeding a certain per- 
centage, now that they can no longer avoid the contract by virtue of a 
general clause (Preise Freibleibende clause) leaving both seller and 
purchaser free to avoid the contract if prices are changed. There is 
no assurance, however, that any American importer can resell German 
goods in the United States at a calculated percentage of profit, relying 
upon delivery at an agreed price. 


INCREASED COST OF LIVING. 


The following table shows the increased cost of living in Germany 
since last October, together with the fluctuation in the exchange rate 
of the German mark : > 


| Basis of 
| comparison. 


Frankfurter Zeitungin- | 
dex of wholesale 
prices (77 commodi- | 

184 249) 

Reichsteuerungszahlen 
index of retail prices 
of commodities in | 
budget offamily of 5...| 100 (1914) 1,146 1,397 

Kuczynski budget for | | 


family of 4 (weekly 
28. 80 (1914) | 


expenditure in marks)| 


386, 509} 
Calwer family. budget | 





(weekly expenditure | 
for f for family of | } 
4,in marks) « {| 15,81 (1914) |418. 12 473. 89 514. 63.548. 85 674. 39 778. 96 
Average exchange rate | | 


| | i | 
(marks per dollar)... + 4. 20 (1914) Pe 20/255. _ ba 81 207. 82 280. 00 
1 


INCREASE IN PRICE OF PIGMRON, 


Since May, 1921, the German price of pig iron has shown a steady 
increase. The following table shows the price of this commodity in 
1921 and 1922, as compared with tbe pre-war price. 


{Marks per ton.] 





| 
| Over 
pre- 
war 
prices. 


| Pre- |Jan.1,| May 1, | May 1, | Nov. 1,| Dec. 1, | Mar. 1, 
| war. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921, | 1921. } 1921. 1922. 


Is | 
bo al 


Apr. 1, 


Items. 1922. 


} 

} 

r 

bis 

Hematite. .| 79. 50} ‘ 

Pig iron I. -| 7 . 50} 

Pig iron II.| 70. | 
i 
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IRON ‘AND STEEL PRICES—-+COPPHER AND ZINC SHEETS. 


As in the case of pig iron, the German iptices for iron and steel have 
shown a atendy increase during the past few months. This increase 
is shown in the following table: 


{Marks per ton.] 


Blooms. . 
Sheet bars. 


ss 


FSAB 
gegsessees3 


> 
SS8ssssss 
02 wh we 62 09 oo CORD ND RED 


ae ee 
~~ 


EE5238 


: 


z 
ssssseses3s 


Hoop iron....... 

WP OTN... scskeshot 
Thin sheets.......... 
Medium sheets 


S8328228383 
NWONANBANO NN 


§5595 
SS22SSeNe8 
ssssssssss 

AVsoonawns, & ACO 
oS a 
Sam 


Oe ee es 
~~ 


BS 
22 
s 
2 


The price of copper sheet was 56,475 marks = metric quintal on 
October 80, 1921. Since that date the prices ve been as follows: 
November 30, 9,350 eee December 81, 7,550 marks; January 30, 
$.000 marks ; Pebruary 28, $500 marks; March 4, 9,500 marks ; March 
31, 12,200 marks ; an oil 22, 11,700 marks. 

‘Although the oe as not been so large as in the ease of cop) Pees’ 
the price ‘of zinc sheet also was considerably ‘higher on April 22, 1 
than on October 30, 1921. The prices per metric quintal of zinc sheet 
since last October have been as follows: October 30, 2.079 marks; 
November 380, 8,826 marks; December 31, 3,826 marks ; January 30, 
3,319 marks ; February 28, 8,819 marks ; March 4, 3,619 marks ; March 
15, 4,340 marks; April 22, 5,405 to 5,445 marks 


PRICES OF COAL, COKE, AND LIGNITS. 


The prices in marks per ton of Rhenish-Westphalian coal, coke, and 
lignite during February, March, ‘and April, 1922, and the price of ceal 
quoted for delivery in eptember, 1922, as compared with the pre-war 
coal prices, are shown in the following ‘table ; 


{Marks per ton.] 


End of Feb- 


March, _ 
Kind ofcoal. ruary, , 
a 1922,’ | 1922. | 1022. 


BITUMINOUS COAL. 


Fat coals: 
Pit coal (14 per cent) 
Large coal I f per cent) 
mo coal I, and III (30 per 


nt) 
Nut coal IV (30 per cent) 
Cooking coal (14 per cent) 
Gas and flame coals: 

Gas pit coal (25 per.cent) 

Flame pit coal (24 per cent) 

“— coal I, I, and IIL (30 per eee 
- a) 


ent) 
Nut coal IV (30 per cent) 13. 75) 
Large‘coal (28 per cent). ........- 13, 25-14. 00 


Dry coal: 

= coal (12 93 cent) 11, 50-12, 00 
Large coal (80 per cent) 14, 25-15, 00 
Nut coal band II (12:pereent)...| 16.75-18. 25 
Nut coal EII (30 per cent) 14. 50 
Nut coal IV a cent) 14. 00 
Anthracite nut 20.75 

Anthracite nut Il (minus 9 per ies 
| 4.75 


468.10) 601.70 
617.00) 791.60 


630.90) 809. 30 
608.20} 780.30) 
477. 50} 613. 60) 


491.10) 631.10 
468.10; 601.70 


38 


S 8858s SSS 8S S55 


608. 20) 
617. 00) 


463. 60 
634. 10 
705. 80 
667. 40 
608. 20) 
690. 30) 


791. 60 


595. 90 
813. 40 
904. 80) 
855. 80 
780. 30 
885. 10) 


777.10, 995.70}1, 177. 50/1, 5 
682.70] 878, id 
710.30] 913.30 
815. 70}1, 047. 70) 





Furnace coke (11 per cent) 
Foundry coke (even) 
Broken coke Land II (10 percent).. 


LIGNTTE..? 


Middle German Syndicate (32 per 
eent) 
Rhine Syndicate (9 per cent) 
East Elbe Syndicate 
Niederlausitz Group 
Frankfurt Group........... evescsloce 
Forster Group 
Goerlitz Group. 





SBR : BAZES? E28 BE & 


sss 


:} 21, 00-21. 50 


478. 50 
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eT Prices quoted for delivery in September, 1922. 


2 The prices shown for lignite‘are average prices. The lignite prices for 1913 are 
the average for the entire year. 





PRICES OF GERMAN CHEMICALS, 


While the prices of chemicals have advanced slightly in Germany 
during the past six months, the advance bas been less than in other 
items. The prices of chemicals since November, 1922, are shown in the 
following table: 


{Marks per kilo.} 


1921 1922 


Chemicals. 


nap Dec. 30. Jan. 30/ Feb.2s.| mar. Mar31.| Apr. 7. 


Salicylic acid 125 
Zinc oxide. ... oe 

Sugar of lead... 34 
Blue vitriol. 

URE oc crceccsscncssond 
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PRICES OF GERMAN CHEMICALS—continued. 


ee centenelneseenistemeeestatatte 


1921 1922 


Chemicals. ihc rN tN cee sy its aS tno Se ill saciid 
Nov.26.| Dec, 30./ Jan. 30.) Feb.28.| Mar.15.) Mar.31.4 Apr.7. 


Formaldehyde (40 per 
cent). 46 
Caustic soda............ 
Formicacid (80 per cent). 
Sulphuric acid (60 per 
cent)....... ate dvectncs 2 2 


50 53 

py 055} 273 
Q) @) ® 21 
®) ®) @) 34 


1 No sales recorded in the Hamburg market. 
GERMAN PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 
[Office of American commercial attaché, Berlin, May 2.] 


The following are comparative ‘prices of certain building materials 
in Germany for the period from July 1, 1921, to April 1, 1922: 


s| 8 
a 2 


Q) 


Items. July 1, 1921.| Nov. 1, 1921. | Mar..1, 1922.) Apr. 1,1922, 


Carbolineum, per kilo 
Coal tar, per kilo 
Tar board, No. 100, per 10 
square meters 
Insulation board, No. 80, 
per square meter 
—— wire netting, 
per square meter......... 
— lated fence wire, 3.1 
eters, per meter .... 
wire ire nails, 1 ineh long , per 
kilo 
for slate roofing 
(black), 


er kilo 
White 
use, per-kilo 
Raw linseed oil, per kilo. . 
Turpentine, pure, = kilo.. 
‘Floor varnish, per 
Plaster of Paris, pe per oa of 
Piste. gaa 
‘transparent, 
ete HI, 4/4b, 60 cen- 
ney per square me- 


canta timber fir, ‘building 
quality, per cubic. meter 
atifactory. 

— timber, pine, build- 

g quality, per eubie’me- 

ter at factory 

Roof laths, 398/300, per 30- 
meter lot 

Crossed-lath fencing, 


White limestone, per 10 tons 
wholesale. 
Common lime in sacks, per 
sack wholesale. 
Linseed-oil putty (100 oo 
cent), per kilo wholesa. 
Cologne -glue, 
See 


eles sand, ‘per cubic meter 
f. 0. b. works 

Sand for mixing concrete, 
= cubic moter f. 0. b 


Chamotie, medium, 30/64 
centimeters, per sack . . 

Kauber slates, 1/1, per me- 
ter wholesale 


1 Statistics pes available, 
2 Price = 
3 Price has been 182 marks since Apr. 14, 1922. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I have no objection to the request of the 
Senator from New Mexico. Possibly by Monday, or sooner, if 
I can, I will show the rates of exchange, so they can be com- 
pared with the tables the Senator has presented. 

All I want to say ‘now in reply to the Senator, and then each 
of us will have spoken twice on the amendment, and I hope 
we can get a vote, is that what the American manufacturer 
is most concerned in is not so much what British labor or 
French labor is getting, but for what ‘they are putting their 
product down in his market. 

In the rates which I have given I have not stated anything 
that is false. I have taken the record from the importations, 
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both at the time of the Reynold’s report and@ the latest, which 
was in April. I have shown in many instances a decrease from 
the time of the Reynold’s report to the time at which the last 
imports came in. That is the real measure, because there is 
where the competition is going to be. Just what the future 
is going to bring forth, of course, I do not know. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and ‘nays were ordered, and the reading clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the former ballot as to my pair and trans- 


fer, I vote “ yea. 
Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Making the 
I transfer 


same announcement as before, I vote “ yea,” 

Mr, STANLEY (when his name was called). 
my pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst} 
to the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the last vote as to my pair and trans- 
fer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as on the previous vote with reference 
to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lover] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircescock] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.’ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Stumons] to the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Sranrierp] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. HALE, Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair as upon the previous vote and allow my vote 
to stand. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 18, nays 29, as follows: 

¥YEAS—18. 
La Pollette 
Norris 
Overman 
Pomerene 
Sheppard 
NAYS—29. 


Ashurst ‘Harris 

Borah Harrison 

Caraway Heflin 

Dial Jones, N. Mex. 
Kendrick 


Gerry 


Stanley 
Swanson 
Underwood 


gre ndegee 
Bursom 

Calder 

Cameron 


Lenreot 
McCumber 


Nicholson 
Oddie 
Poindexter 
Rawson 


Sutherland 

Townsend 
Warren 
Watson, Ind, 
Willis 


Curtis McKinley 
France McLean 

Hale McNary Spencer 
Jones, Wash. Newberry Sterling 


NOT VOTING—49. 
Myers 
Nelson 

N 


ew 
Norbeck 
Owen 
Page 
epper 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Ransdell 


Shortri 
Smeot 7 


Fletcher 
Frelinghuysen 
Glass 


Ball 
Broussard 
Capper 
Colt Goodin 
Crow Harrell 
Culberson Hitchcock 
Cummins Johnson 
Dillingham Kin 

Lad 


Lodge 
McCormick Reed 
MeKellar 


Robinson 
Moses Shields 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Upon the amendment of the 
Senator from New Mexico to the committee amendment the 
yeas are 18 and the nays are 29. There is net a quorum pres- 
ent. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Weller 
Williams 


Shortridge ‘ 
Smoet 
encer 
‘anley 


Same 
Sutherland 
Swanson 


Harris 
Harrison 


Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 
Kella 

Ken 


Keyes 
La Follette 
nroot 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-four Senators. have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to procure the attendance of those Senators who can not 
afford to attend to their duties in the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
carry out the order of the Senate. 

The following Senaters entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 

Asbhurst Broussard Caraway Glass 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Sergeant at _ report what he is doing in the way of pro- 
curing a quoru 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
notified to make a report. 

McCUMBER. If the Sergeant at Arms can not bring 
Senators here, I desire to have a record of the reasons why he 
can not bring them here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator that the Sergeant at Arms has been requested to make 
a report. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senater from 
North Dakota a question? I got the impression, and I think a 
good many Senators did, both on the other side and on this 
side, that the Senator was going to ask the Senate to take a 
recess at 6 o’clock this afternoen; and some Senators left un- 
der that impression. 

Mr, CURTIS. They left at 5. 

Mr. HARRISON. They left at 5. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; they left about 5 or half past 5. 

Mr. McCUMBER, If we had had a querum here up until 
10 minutes of 6, we could have 

Mr. President, understanding that there are Senators on the 
way who will make a quorum in a few moments, I withdraw 
the request for a report by the Sergeant at Arms. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The request is withdrawn. 

Mr. McCormick entered the Chamber and answered to his 
name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Forty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
upon agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico to the committee amendment. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I desire to with- 
draw the request for a yea-and-nay vote on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there ebjection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New Mexico? The Chair hears none, 
and the request is withdrawn. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico te 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was: rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move to strike out “50,” om page 75, 
line 7, and to insert “ 45.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 


WAVAL OIL RESERVE LEASES. 
Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the message of 


the President of the United States, with the accompanying 
communication from the Secretary of the Interior, be printed 


The Sergeant at Arms will be 


| ig the Recorp in 8-point type. 


There being no objection, the message and the accompanying 
communication were ordered to be printed in the Recorp in 
8-point type, as follows: 

To THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE: 


Qn April 29 the Senate adopted a resolution directing the 
Secretary of the Interior te furnish the Senate with certain 
documents, correspondence, papers, files, Executive orders, and 
all contracts for drilling oi] wells on naval oii reserves of the 
United States, with all detailed information relating thereto. 
I am to-day in receipt of a letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior in which he advises me of his compliance with the 
reselution of the Senate, and in which he makes to me a ful? 
and comprehensive repert, probably net. contemplated in the: 
resolution, in which he gives to me the details of the handling 
of all naval reserve petroleum matters up toe the present date, 
including full explanation of the contracts for the disposition 
of oil and the necessity for such action as has been taken. 
The report, with the exhibits thereto attached, I am sending 
to the Senate herewith, with the hope that they may be referred 
to the Senate Committee on Public Lands for such ready ref- 
erence and information as they will afford the committee in 
making the investigation contemplated by the Senate. 

I am sure I am correct in construing the impelling purpose 
of the Seeretary of the Interior in making to me this report. 
It is not to be construed as a defense of either specific acts or 
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the general policies followed in dealing with the problems inci- 
dent to the handling of the naval reserves, but is designed to 
afford that explanation to which the Senator is entitled, and 
which will prove helpful to the country generally in appraising 
the administration of these matters of great public concern. I 
think it is only fair to say in this connection that the policy 
which has been adopted by the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of the Interior in dealing with these matters was 
submitted to me prior to the adoption thereof, and the policy 
decided upon and the subsequent acts have at all times had my 
entire approval, 
WakreEN G. HARDING. 

The WHITE House, June 7, 1922. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, June 3, 1922. 

My Dear MR. PrResmentT;: On the calendar day of April 21, 
1922, there was introduced in the Senate of the United States 
a resolution offered by Senator La Fotierre, of Wisconsin, by 
which it was— 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Intefior is directed to 
send to the Senate— 

“ (a) Copies of all oil leases made by the Department of the 
Interior within naval oil reserve No. 1, and separately, naval 
oil reserve No. 2, both in the State of California, and naval oil 
reserve No. 8, in the State of Wyoming, showing as to each 
the claim upon which the lease was based or issued; the name 
of the lessee; the date of the lease; the area of the leased 
property ; the amount of the rent, royalty, bonus, and all other 
compensation paid and to be paid to the United States. 

“(b) All Executive orders and other papers in the files of 
the Department of the Interior and its bureaus, or copies 
thereof if the originals are not in the files, authorizing or regu- 
lating such leases, including correspondence or memoranda 
embodying or concerning all agreements, instructions, and re- 
quests by the President or the Navy Department as to the mak- 
ing of such leases and the terms thereof. 

“(c) All correspondence, papers, and files showing and con- 
cerning the applications for such leases and the action of the 
Department of the Interior and its bureaus thereon and upon 
all the several claims upon which such leases were based or 
issued, all in said naval reserves. 

“(d) And all contracts for drilling wells on naval oil re- 
serves, date and terms of same, reasons therefor, and the num- 
ber and date of the drilling of wells on private lands adjacent 
to oil reserves. 

“ Resolved further, That the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys be authorized to investigate this entire subject of 
leases upon naval oil reserves, with particular reference to the 
protection of-the rights and equities of the Government of the 
United States and the preservation of its natural resources, 
and to report its findings and recommendations to the Senate.” 

This resolution was adopted by the Senate on April 29. 

Notice of the resolution was immediately communicated to 
myself by telegram, and preparations begun to comply with 
the “direction” of the Senate. Suggestion was also communi- 
cated to me by telegram that the public press be given one of 
the latest contracts entered into concerning the naval reserves. 
In telegraphic communications to the department I signified my 
desire that fhe direction of the Senate should be fully complied 
with and my entire willingness to have all of the contracts 
made public immediately, provided the Secretary of the Navy 
and yourself acquiesced. 

This proviso was made because of the fact that, under your 
instructions, I have heen acting for the Navy, and these con- 
tracts embrace military plans of the Navy Department, 

Upon my return from my western trip I ascertained that 
much progress had been made in preparing data directed to be 
sent to the Senate, and efforts to finally prepare the same 
have been continuous and most assiduous. 

It may not be generally understood, as, of course, it is by 
yourself, that in handling matters of this character entirely 
distinct bureaus of this department are called upon not only 
for advice but for action. It consequently became necessary 
to search all the files of, first, the General Land Office, the 
Bureau of Geological Survey, the Bureau of Mines, the personal 
files of the Secretaries of the Interior, the records of the Mails 
and Files Division of this department, and so forth. This being 
also a matter in which the Navy Department, since the incom- 
ing of your administration, has been in constant communication 
with the Department of the Interior, it became necessary that 
we check up our files and correspondence with the records of 
the Navy Department. 

The results of this work as completed will be found in the 






are sending to the Senate of the United States. and which 
aggregate between five and six thousand pages of matter so 
being delivered. 

The records involved date back to the original orders creat- 
ing naval reserves Nos. 1, 2, and 38, the first two located in the 
State of California, and the latter comprising what is known . 
as the Teapot Dome, located in the Salt Creek oil field, in the 
State of Wyoming. 

No report from this department has been requested or di- 
rected by the Senate, but in view of all the circumstances, and 
particularly of some speeches which have been made in the 
Senate of the United States, and public agitation, wild state 
ments in the press, and so forth, I have thought it necessary to 
prepare this report to yourself that you may, if you see fit, 
transmit it to the committee of the Senate to which I am 
delivering the data requested in the resolution. 

It may be informing to some of those who apparently have 
little or no knowledge upon the general subject to review 
shortly the history of petroleum reserves, including naval 
petroleum reserves as they’ have been established and as they 
exist. 

Prior to February 25, 1920, title to the public lands of the 
United States containing or supposed to contain petroleum 
could only be obtained under the mining placer law. Under 
this law 20 acres formed the unit of a placer claim, with 160 
acres, or eight units, to an association of eight locators, with no 
limitation upon the number of 160-acre locations which might 
be made, 

As the value of petroleum was recognized through constantly 
increasing use, the policy of the administrative branch of the 
Government developed, and from time to time took the form 
of withdrawals of public lands supposed to contain petroleum, 
so that mining claims could not legally be located upon the 
same after the date of such respective withdrawals. 

The first withdrawal of lands for such purpose was in the 
year 1865 by the then Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
through a letter to the Humboldt, Calif., local land office, di- 
recting that office, unless otherwise specifically instructed, to 
withhold from disposal portions of two sections of land. The 
next withdrawals were in the years 1900 and 1901, in Cali- 
fornia; September 27, 1901, in Wyoming; in 1901 and 1902, in 
Oregon; and a few others covering considerable areas in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Wyoming. These withdrawals were all 
made by the Commissioner of the General Land Office. From 
time to time restorations were made, until in 1908 the greater 
portion of the land theretofore withdrawn had been restored. 
In 1908 and 1909 some withdrawals were made and some lands 
classified as oil and restored and some lands restored without 
classification. 

In the latter part of 1909—-in fact, on September 27—the orders 
known as the Taft withdrawals were made by the Secretary of 
the Interior. Those orders covered 3,000,000 acres in California 
and Wyoming. Subsequent withdrawals were made by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, as follows: 

October 12, 1909, 124,000 acres in Utah and 88,540 acres in 
Wyoming. 

December 20, 1909, 87,474 acres in Colorado: 

January 18, 1910, 147,887 acres in California. 

February 2, 1910, 448,000 acres in California. 

February 11, 1910, 9,109 acres in Wyoming. 

April 8, 1910, 29,736 acres in Wyoming. 

April 14, 1910, 407,314 acres in Utah. 

May 4, 1910, 419,901 acres in New Mexico. 

January 18, 1910, 3,600 acres in Wyoming. 

These were designated as temporary petroleum withdrawals 
Nos. 5 to 17, inclusive. Some restorations were made during 
the period. 

These withdrawals were all made under the Executive author- 
ity of the President of the United States, without direct legis- 
lative authority or confirmation. 

On June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 847), Congress enacted a law di- 
rectly authorizing the President to make withdrawals of lands 
for classification and for various purposes, and confirming his 
authority as to the withdrawals already made. Following this, 
on July 2, 1910, the President confirmed and ratified the out- 
standing withdrawals and withdrew lands subject to the condi- 
tions and limitations of the act. This order covered 2,482,750 
acres in California, 87,474 acres in Colorado, 314,720 acres in 
Louisiana, 419,901 acres in New Mexico, 74,849 acres in Oregon, 
581,564 acres in Utah, 255,461 acres in Wyoming. Since that 
date there have been a.large number of additional orders of 
withdrawal, as well as orders of restoration, all of which have 
been reported fully to Congress under section 3 of the act of 


photostatic copies, and so forth, of the documents which we ' June 25, 1910. 
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Many resterations were made from time to time as heretofore 
noted, but the total area remaining in the petroleum reserves 
under the different orders so reported by this departmént on 
December 1, 1921, was 230,400 acres in Arizona, 1,178,392 acres 
in California, 467,030 acres in Louisiana, 1,345,151 acres in Mon- 
tana, 84,894 acres in North Dakota, 1,962,768 acres in Utah, 
1,120,526 acres in Wyoming, a total of 6,612,138 acres. 

{Norr.—It is to be kept in mind that the areas given include 
lands title to which is not in the United States.] 

There has been no direct ratification by Congress of these 
petroleum withdrawals. 


NAVAL PETROLEUM WITHDRAWALS. 


The naval petroleum reserves were created by order of the 
President, and out of the lands theretofore withdrawn as gen- 
eral petroleum ‘withdrawals, and are as follows: 

No, 1, September 2, 1912, 38,969 acres, in Blk Hills, Calif. 

No. 2, December 13, 1912, 29,341 acres, in Buena Vista Hills, 
Calif. 

No. 8, April 30, 1915, 9,481 acres, Teapot Dome, Salt Creek, 
Wyo. 

Of course, the President of the United States under his Exec- 
utive authority and under the provisions of the act of June, 1910, 
could at any time, when he saw fit, restore any of the lands 
withdrawn, and immediately upon the date of such restoral such 
lands, up to 1920, would have become, and such as were restored 
did become, subject to location and acquisition under the mining 
laws of the United States by private individuals. 

Such large withdrawals of the public domain by Executive 
order from 1909 aroused great opposition in the public-land 
States, and Congress considered various bills providing for the 
disposition of such withdrawn lands, either by directing the 
restoration thereof or by providing some other method of ac- 
quiring title to or the development of the oils supposed to under- 
lie the same, through sale, lease, or otherwise. 

Proposed legislation reserving the lands to the United States 
in toto, or providing for the rental or lease thereof, the funds 
derived therefrom to be placed in the United States Treasury 
solely for governmental purposes, was strongly opposed in Con- 
gress by those who insisted that the States in which the lands 
were located should be entitled to at least a portion of the pro- 
ceeds of such rentals or royalties, in lieu of the rights of the 
States to tax the same under State and municipal laws, as under 
the old practice said lands became the prgperty of individual 
owners under the general mining laws. 

The final result of such proposed legislation, opposition thereto, 
etc.,, was the compromise act known as the leasing act, under 
which we are now operating, adopted in February, 1920. 

Under the terms of this act, among other things, individuals 
who claimed title, the right to patent, or equitable interests in 
any oil lands in the United States, including the withdrawn 
lands, were directed, within certain limits of time fixed in the 
statute, to present their claims to the Interior Department for 
adjudication. Provision was made for equitable consideration 
where a case made out was not considered strong enough to en- 
title the parties to a fee simple patent, and even where under 
the terms of the act equities were not considered strong enough 
to entitle the parties to prior leases upon the claimed land. 

By section 1 of the act of February, 1920, it is provided that 
“deposits of coal, phosphate, sodium, oil, oil shale, or gas, 
and lands containing such deposits owned by the United 
States, including those in national forests, but excluding lands 
acquired under the act known as the Appalachian Forest act, 
ete., and those in national parks and in lands withdrawn or 
reserved for military or naval uses or purposes, except as 
hereinafter provided, shall be subject to disposition in the 
form and manner provided by this act to citizens of the United 
States,” etc. : 

Section 35 provides for the distribution of all royalties, 
rentals, etc., as follows: 

“Ten per cent to be paid into the Treasury to the credit of 
the miscellaneous fund; for past production, 70 per cent; 
and for future production 524 per cent; to be paid into, re- 
served, and appropriated as a part of the reclamation fund 
ereated by the act of Congress of June 17, 1902, and for past 
production 20 per cent, and for future production 374 per 
cent, to be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury after the 
expiration of each fiscal year, to the State within the bounda- 
ries of which the leased lands or deposits are or were located, 
said moneys to be used by such State or subdivision thereof 
for the construction and maintenance of public roads or for the 
support of public schools or other public educational fnstitu- 
tions as the legislature of the State may direct: Provided, 
That all moneys which may accrue to the United States under 
the provisions of this act from lands within the naval petro- 


leum reserves shall be deposited in the Treasury: as ‘ miscella- 
neous receipts.’ ”’ 

It is then further provided that all royalty accruing to the 
United States under any oil or gas lease or permit under this 
act, on demand of the Secretary of the Interior, shall be paid 
in oil or gas. 

At the request of the present Secretary of the Navy to the 
Secretary of the Interior, and thereafter directly to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President on May 31, 1921, 
directed the Secretary of the Interior to administer such naval 
reserves for the Secretary of the Navy. The Secretary of the 
Interior has preceeded under this order, in constant communi- 
cation and consultation and cooperation with the Secretary of 
the Navy, and is so continuing at the present time. 

Prior to the Executive order just referred to, in the discharge 
of my duties with reference to private claims within the two 
naval reserves in California, my attention was called to the 
drainage of oil and the depletion of the naval reserves in the 
two California reserves particularly. Evidently the attention of 
the officials of the Navy Department had finally been directed 
to the same subject, as shortly prior to the signing of this Exec- 
utive order the latter department had given notice that bids 
would be received for the drilling of offset wells in naval re- 
serve No. 1 along the entire north boundary of section 1, to 
offset the drainage, the extent of which was then unknown, 
because of the production of Standard Oil wells on the south 
boundary of section 36. These latter wells had been drilled and 
producing for some months or more, and were at the time very 
large and extensive producers of oil. ; 

The bids received by the Navy at that time were, by your 
direction and that of the Secretary of the Navy, opened in this 
department, and in consultation with the Navy Department, its 
experts, and by the assistance of the experts of this department 
it was finally determined that the bid of the Pan American Oil 
Co. of 55 per cent royalty for such offset wells was the highest 
and best bid, and the contract for the drilling was tentatively 
awarded to that company. Meantime private claimants insisted 
upon their equitable rights, and there was transmitted to this 
department directly from your office a petition which had been 
in the archives of the Executive office for Executive adjustment 
of such private claims. This petition was filed in the office of 
your predecessor. At your direction I took the matter up and 
ascertained that the petition had been filed within the statutory 
limit and must be passed upon. In so doing I ascertained that 
the parties petitioners had expended very large amounts of 
money in the attempt to develop private claims, including all of 
section 1 and portions of other séctjons in naval reserve No. 1. 
My predecessors had determined that these claimants were not 
entitled to patents, nor to outright leases, and the petition in 
question had been filed requesting Executive action under the 
terms of the leasing bill of 1920. I presented to the highest bid- 
ders, the Pan American Petroleum Co., this matter, and my 
desire to obtain a release of all private claims upon school sec- 
tion 1 and other sections, and asked the cooperation of the Pan 
American Co. in arriving at some solution of the difficulty. It 
was finally agreed between the private claimants and the high- 
est bidders, the Pan American Co., that if the drilling permits 
were awarded to the latter company they would, with my con- 
sent, surrender 10 of the 22 wells to be drilled in favor of the 
United Midway Oil Co. claimants upon the same terms of roy- 
alty—that is to say, 55 per cent—and the same terms of drilling 
as to time, etc. I agreed to a part ef this course, provided the 
United Midway Co. would execute good and sufficient quitclaim 
deeds to the United States for all claim of right, title, interest, 
or equity in and to all of section 1 and the other sections cov- 
ered by their claims, approximating something like 900 acres of 
land, thus obtaining a clear title to the United States as against 
such claimants and for the benefit of the Navy. 

During the course of these negotiations I.had reports from 
the petroleum experts of the Bureau of Mines, constantly in 
the field taking oil production for the Navy, both in reserve 
No. 2 and reserve No. 1. Shortly thereafter I made a personal 
visit to California, and there called into consultation Com- 
mander Landis, of the United States Navy, representing that 
department in oil matters, and our oil experts located at San 
Franciseo and in the Bakersfield district. There was no diver- 
gence of opinion—in fact, entire unanimity—that the drainage 
from wells not owned by the United States Government con- 
stituted not only a menace but an actual and long-continuing 
loss to the Navy of its oils in both reserves, and that imme- 
diate steps were necessary to save any oils in any amount for 
the Government, and particularly for the Navy. 

Naval reserve No. 1, in California, contains a total area of 
87,760 acres. Subsequent to the setting aside of this reserve, 
a suit was decided in the Supreme Court of the United States 
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(251 U. S. p. 115), under which the United States recovered 
title to something more than eight sections of land as against 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Co., but the results of which 
left 6,760 acres out of the total acreage in this reserve in out- 
standing private titles, principally to the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road and to the State of California. One school section situated 
near the center of the grant had long since passed to the State, 
been sold to the Standard Oil Co., and was producing through 
a large number of oil and gas wells enormous quantities of oil, 
and had been so producing for years. Another school section 
just without the boundaries of the reserve had also been ac- 
quired by the Standard Oil Co., thoroughly drilled, and was 
producing through a large number of wells. 

Naval reserve No, 2 has a total area of 30,080 acres, of which 
20,640 acres are covered by private holdings, the titles to which 
had long since been decided before the incoming of your ad- 
ntinistration, with the exception of the final adjudication as to 
the rights claimed by the one company. Of course it is under- 
stood, if not it may be so definitely stated at this point, that the 
private holdings referred to in both these reserves were being 
driiled, and many of them had been drilled for very many years. 

Under the administration of your predecessor, a lease was 
made on 120 acres to the Consolidated Mutual Oil Co. in naval | 
reserve No. 2 because, as is shown by the record, the remaining 
oil deposits were in danger of destruction by water intrusion. 
Leases were also authorized for similar or other reasons to the 
Boston Pacific Oil Co. 

Prior to March 4, 1921, there had been drilled on patented | 
lands within naval reserve No. 2, in the State of California, | 
408 oil and gas wells; on Government lands within the reserve, 
claimed under the mining law, 141 wells. On patented lands im- | 
mediately adjacent to the reserve there had been drilled prior 
to March 4, 1921, 142 wells; on Government land adjacent to the 
reserve 33 wells; and despite wild statements to the contrary, 
as far as I have been able to ascertain, no marines of the United 
States Navy had been called out to prevent such drilling for any 
reason whatsoever, nor had any other force been used to pre- | 
serve at any cost the oils to the Navy Department. It will be 
néted that the grand total of wells drilled in this one reserve 
aggregated 724 prior to the incoming of your administration. 

Since March 4, 1921, there have been drilled on patented lands | 
within the reserve 35 wells; on Government land claimed under | 
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In connection with this general study I had specific investi- 
gations made by experts in the field with reference to the par- 
ticular naval reserves Nos. 1 and 2 which are now under discus- 
sion. The memorandum containing the results of this study I 
am attaching hereto and marking “ Exhibit B.” It will be 
noted, as set forth on page 2 of the memorandum, that the esti- 
mate of the loss because of failure to drill necessary offset wells 
prior to February 25, 1920, in naval reserve No. 2 in California 
was, in royalty barrels, 1,000,000, and in royalty value, $800,000. 

That the loss to the Government from failure to drill all nec- 
essary offset wells prior to March 4, 1921, was, in Government 
oil barrels, 3,400,000; in Government royalty values, $4,400,000. 
From the last page (3) of this memorandum it will be noted 
that the estimate of the total loss in reserves 1 and 2 for fail- 
ure to drill all necessary offset wells between February 25, 
1920, the date of the passage of the leasing bill, by which full 
authority was given by the Congress of the United States to 
cause such wells to be drilled, and March 4, 1921, was, in Gov- 
ernment royalty oil, 2,400,000 barrels; in royalty values, $3,600,- 
000. The combined estimates, based upon figures and all data 
obtainable and personal close observation of experts in’ the 
field checking production of wells, etc., noting the actual losses 
occurring through the lessened production of subsequently 
drilled wells under observation, is as shown in the conclusion 
of the memorandum on page 3, in Government royalty oils on 
these two reserves, 6,800,000 barrels; and in Government 
royalty values, $3,800,000. 

It should be of interest to note. at this point that under date 
of December 16, 1916, a report was made by one of the very 
noted oil experts of the United States, Mr. M. L. Requa, to the 
Navy Department, through Lieut. Commander I. F. Landis, re- 
tired, officer in charge naval petroleum reserves in California. 
Many other wells are being drilled under the command of the 
Government to protect against salt water and drainage, as 
herein stated, but as it requires six or eight months to put 
machinery on the ground and bring in a well, the foregoing 
data gives the number of wells drilled and production at this 
time. At the date in question there was in existence what . 
was known as the Naval Liquid Fuel Board, of which Ad- 


| Miral Edwards was chairman, and that at the request of 


Admiral Edwards Mr. Requa prepared the memorandum in 
question. Mr. Requa was general director of the oil division 


the mining laws, 15 wells; and on patented lands adjacent to | of the fuel board, and while holding such position, as he states 
the reserve 8 wells, or a present grand total of 599 drilled wells | in a letter to myself, he personally handed a copy of this 
within the reserve boundaries and 183 wells adjacent to the | memorandum to the then Secretary of the Navy and urged 


reserve boundaries. I also desire to call your particular atten- | 
tion to the fact that since the incoming of your administration | 
there has been a total of privately owned wells and wells drilled 
upon claims under the mining laws within the reserve and im- | 
mediately adjacent thereto of 58 wells as against a total, above 
referred to, of 785 wells drilled prior to the incoming of your 
administration. 

In naval reserve No. 1 there had been drilled prior to March 4, | 
1921, on patented lands 32 wells; on Government land 2 wells, 
a total of 34. Under your administration there were drilled 
between March 4, 1921, and May 1, 1922, on patented lands 11 
wells, and on Government lands 13 wells within this reserve, a 
total of 24. The 13 wells mentioned include those drilled under | 
the advertisement of the Navy and those referred to in the | 
matter of the adjustment and final disposition of the United 
Midway case, *During the same respective periods there had | 
been drilled on lands adjacent to the reserve within one-half | 
mile of its boundary prior to March 4, 1921, on patented land 26 
wells; on Government land 1 well, total 27. Subsequent to the 
incoming of your administration there were drilled upon 
these adjacent lands 29 wells upon patented land, and 8 wells 
upon Government land. To sum up, there had been drilled 
within and adjacent to both reserves prior to March 4, 1921, 
785 wells, and between March 4, 1921, and May 1, 1922, 119. 

In my examination into the question of drainage and losses 
to which my attention had been directed, as I have heretofore 
stated, I secured some very interesting data with reference to 
loss by drainage in various fields in the United States. This 
data is contained in a photostatic memorandum hereto attached, 
and marked “ Exhibit A,” and for those who are interested in 
this subject I think will furnish valuable information. .This 
shows the effect of drilling on ultimate recovery, the data 
being obtained through careful study in the field extending 
over a long period of time. It embraces data with reference 
to the Adair pool in Oklahoma, the Bartlesville-Dewey district, 
Oklahoma, the Nowata district in California, the Buena Vista 
field in California, the Hewitt field in Oklahoma, and various 
other fields. It contains information as to the effect of dis- 
tance on drainage, etc. 





that the latter should read it. I am herewith attaching to 
this report a copy of the Requa communication to Mr. Landis, 
marked “Exhibit C.” I call your attention to Mr. Requa’s 
discussion of the reserves of oil which should be provided for 
the future uses of the Navy. On page 4 of this report atten- 
tion is called to the areas of unpatented and patented ground 
within Naval Reserves Nos. 1 and 2 in California. Particular 
attention is then called in detail to the conditions existing in 
these reserves, and that but little of the total area is free from 
some character of private claim. Mr. Requa states positively 
that in any event the unassailable holdings are, in his opinion, 
too scattered; that the development of both patented and un- 
patented lands has proceeded too far, and the probability of 
other lands going into private ownership in the adjustment 
of titles is too great to allow of serious consideration of these 
lands as a proper naval reserve. Mr. Requa calls attention 
again, particularly on page 7, to the matter of drainage and 
to the well-known fact that the area which may be drained 
by a single well varies with local conditions, and that, at best, 
the information upon the subject is obscure and involved in 
doubt. He states, however, that it is possible to draw general 
conclusions from studies which have been made in various oil 
fields, and sets forth the results of some of these studies in 
detail, On page 8 he states in a positive manner that in 


| addition to securing oil lands and the consolidation of the same 


in blocks, it (the Government) must thereafter devise some 


| efficient system of production, so that it may, at all times, 
| have not only adequate storage on hand but be able to an- 


ticipate peak loads. 

The point to which I call attention in referring to this ex- 
hibit is that as complete report as was possible to make at 
that date was made to the then Secretary of the Navy by 
Mr. Requa, as an Official of the Government, at the request 
of his superior, and that the danger and the actual fact of 
the drainage and depletion was thus called to the attention 
of the Navy Department of this Government. 

In the same connection, attention may be called to a letter 
of Hon. Franklin K. Lane, then Secretary of the Interior, ad- 
dressed to various members of the then Cabinet, of which he 
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was recognized as not the least able, calling the attention of 
each specifically to the very matter of loss by drainage, and 
in Which letter, among other things, he states: 

“It is the universal testimony of the geologists that this 
land (referring to the California naval reserves), by reason 
of the let up of the gas pressure by the wells that are being 
pumped (producing) and the letting in of water and the con- 
stant pumping (producing) of patented lands, will be valueless 
in 15 or 20 years as any kind of reserve.” 

And he further states, particularly as to reserve No. 2, 
that— 

“There will be no oil there of any magnitude in a few years. 
The land should be pumped now, or we will never find the 
oil where it is now.” 

The letter im my possession is addressed to Hon. D. F. Hous- 
ton, Secretary of Agriculture, and the last line states that 
the writer is sending similar letters to Secretaries Baker, 
Daniels, Wilson, and Redfield. I am filing a copy of this 
letter herewith, marked “ Exhibit D.” 

In passing from this immediate subject, it may be proper 
to state that in November, 1921, the reports from our experts 
in the field were of such a character that when assembled 
and accurately mapped it appeared that salt water was en- 
croaching so rapidly in various producing areas of Naval Re- 
serve No, 2 that in the judgment of the two departments it 
became necessary to speed up drilling programs with those 
holding preferential drilling privileges under the Government, 
and that successful action was taken to bring about such 
immediate results. 

In July, 1921, it becoming apparent that a more active drill- 
ing program was necessary if the Navy was ta secure oils from 
the two reserves, or, rather, should not continue to suffer great 
losses, the manner of the proper disposition of royalty oils 
was taken up between the two departments. The Secretary 
of the Interior in the course of the consideration of this 
question, suggested the desirability of effecting an exchange 
of the crude oil received ‘as royalty for naval fuel oil, to be 
stored, without any cash outlay by the United States; that is 
to say, through such exchange that the Navy should secure 
containers, either cement or metal tanks, for the storing of such 
fuel oil, as well as the oil itself, the general suggestion being 
along the line that the parties with whom such exchange 
should be effected should construct such storage tanks at.points 
designated by the Navy at a cost in oil to be agreed upon by 
the Navy officials, such tanks to be turned over full of naval 
oil at such points for the use of the Navy. On July 29, 1921, 
the Secretary of the Navy addressed a letter to the Secretary of 
the Interior with reference to this matter, adopting such sug- 
gestion, and requesting that the Interior Department should pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible with such plans. Shortly there- 
after the Secretary of the Interior visited California, and in 
consultation with Commander Landis, who was representing 
the Navy on the ground, and in consultation with his own 
experts called upon various oil companies, some of which were 
paying royalties to the Navy upon oils from the two reserves 
and others of which were engaged in transportation and stor- 
ing of oil, and in the general discussion it developed that 
through such proposed exchange the requested storage could be 
obtained for the Navy at any points which it may designate, 
the rates of exchange of crude for fuel oil in tanks, the latter 
as the property of the United States Navy, to be thereafter 
arranged. The Secretary of the Interior immediately made 
report of such negotiations directly to the President of the 
United States. Upon the return to this city of the Secretary 
of the Interior this general subject matter was discussed from 
time to time and a definite program finally agreed upon. 

In a few words, as you will recall, Mr. President, the Navy 
desired tanks and oil, to be provided through such exchange to 
the amount of 1,500,000 barrels of oil in storage, at points 
selected by themselves, in the island of Hawaii. 

In further consultation, the Navy Department, having no 
funds with which to secure the necessary preliminary and final 
construction in carrying out these plans, desired to have made, 
if possible, a contract, through which dredging harbor work, 
the removal of thousands of cubic yards of dirt and thousands 
of cubic yards of rock would become necessary, the construction 
of docks and wharves, and the construction of cement founda- 
tions and embankments, preparatory to the construction of the 
necessary storage tanks under specifications furnished by them- 
selves, Of course, it will be understood that all this prelimi- 
nary construction was necessary, because of the physical con- 
ditions, before oil could be loaded or unloaded and stored at 
the desired points. Minute plans and specifications covering 
more than 55 typewritten pages, accompanied by approximately 
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26 blue-print maps, plans, etc., wére prepared by the naval 
experts and delivered to the Secretary of the Interior, with re- 
quest from the Secretary of the Navy that immediate negotia- 
tions be entered into for the purpose of ascertaining whether it 
was possible to secure, through the exchange of fuel oil; the 
completion of this elaborate program of construction and the 
delivery of the necessary oil in the finally completed storage 
tanks. The matter was taken up by the Secretary of the 
Interior with various oil companies operating in the State of 
California, several of which submitted bids for all such work 
and the furnishing of such naval fuel oil. The contract finally 


‘accepted and entered into involves what would be the equivalent 


of a cash expenditure for construction alone of nearly $6,000,000. 
Of course, a copy of this contract is contained within the files 
being forwarded to the Senate committee, with the exception 
of the detailed specifications, blue prints, ete., which will, 
under no circumstances, be transmitted without your direct 
order to this effect. It will be readily understood by any con- 
siderate person that military policy would preclude such in- 
formation being furnished unless transmitted by you under the 
seal of secrecy. 

It may be said that in addition to the program already agreed 
upon, as evidenced by the copy of this contract, the further 
plans of the Navy call for the delivery of oil and the securing 
of storage facilities at various points on the Pacific coast and 
possibly elsewhere within the possessions of the United States. 

As you will recall, Mr. President, the legal questions involved 
in the making of contracts for oil exchange for storage, ete., as 
just hereinbefore referred to, was discussed upon more than one 
oceasion in at least a casual manner in Cabinet meetings. In 
considering such questions, both the Secretaries of the Navy 
and Interior had the advice of their authorized legal counsel 
and advisers, agreeing upon such legal questions. 

On December 14, 1921, the Secretary of the Navy communi- 
cated in writing to the Secretary of the Interior, quoting from 
an opinion of the Judge Advocate General of the Navy, advising 
affirmatively as to the legality of the proposed contracts. Copies 
of this correspondence referred to, including the letter of De- 
cember 14, 1921, are included in the files transmitted to the Sen- 
ate of the United States, 

The geographical situation of Naval Reserves Nos. 1 and 2 
has been hereinbefore casually referred to. With reference to 
the oil development, it may be stated that there exists compe- 
tition in these fields between some of the large companies of 
the United States, among others the Standard Oil, the General 
Petroleum, the Associated Oil, the Pacific Oil, the Union Oil, 
the Pan American, and others. There are four pipe lines upon 
Naval Reserve No. 2, with one pipe line owned by the Standard 
Oil upon Naval Reserve No. 1, 6ther pipe lines adjacent to such 
reserve, and sill another large pipe line building into Naval 
Reserve No. 1, with the prospects of still a third line entering 
such reserve. 

These respective pipe lines lead to refineries upon the Pacific 
Coast and thus afford an opportunity for the Navy to dispose 
of its oil, at competitive bids, upon each of said reserves, to ex- 
change crude oil at the well for fuel-oil certificates calling for 
delivery at the western seaports; or, if it.so desires, to have its 
oil conducted as it comes from the well through such pipe lines, 
directly to the coast, at such points as may be reached, particu- 
larly Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

It may be of interest to remark that the fuel oil obtained 
upon the western coast is not of the high test generally re- 
quired by the Navy, but yet can be used, and is used, for naval 
purposes, 

With reference to petroleum reserve No. 3, in Wyoming, 
of course, it is well understood that the geographical situation 
is entirely different. In an air line from the Salt Creek field 
in Wyoming to Los Angeles it is approximately 1,000 miles. 
By air line from said Salt Creek field to Norfolk, Va., and 
points north it is approximately 1,700 miles. No pipe lines 
connecting this field with either coast have ever been tcon- 
structed. The only pipe lines in the vicinity of naval petroleum 
reserve No. 3, or in the Salt Creek field, is the one pipe line 
of the Midwest Refining Co., with a total length of approxi- 
mately 50 miles, extending through the field and to the refin- 
eries of the same company at the city of Casper. To trans- 
port the oils from the Salt Creek field, which is now producing, 
and from that portion of the same known as petroleum re- 
serve No, 3, it would be necessary either to use tanks mounted 
upon vehicles, which, of course, would be nonsensical, or to 
extend the present Midwest line a short distance and use it 
for transporting oils to Casper, from which point, however, 
the crude oil, or any products thereof, would necessarily be 
transported then upon tank cars of the railroads touching that 
place. 
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Salt Creek field. This situation will be discussed later. 


of oil properties. 


withm a given district. Im the California fields, 


domes, etc. 


begins the work of the-experts of the ‘Bureau ‘of ‘Mines. 


ing. 


proper royalties are received by the Government. 
formance of this last duty, they must make analyses from 
time to time, and particularly must ascertain ‘the gravity tests 
of -sueh oils, as the royalties recovered are based upon specific 
production and upon the gravity percentages. It is the duty 
of the Bureau ‘of Mines experts to keep constantly im ‘touch 
and to report upon possible depletion of undrilied areas by ‘the 
Grilling of adjacent wells, and in doing so, to pay ‘particular 
attention not only to dramage of oil itself as affecting such 
lands ‘but as to ‘the decrease of the gas supply which may be 
over a much more extensive area ‘than would be the draw- 
ing of the oil itself as contained in the sands. This decrease 
of the gas pressure may have an important and a very serious 
ultimate effect ‘not only upon the present ‘flow of oil from a 
well but upon the final percentage of oil extracted ‘from ‘the 
sands. ‘These Bureau of Mines officials must familiarize them- 
selves with the character of the oil-bearing sand, as upon its 
porosity, as well as upon other facts, may depend the rapidity 
of the depletion of the underground storage, both through the 
escape of gas and through the drainage of the oil itself. 

It is of peculiar interest to note that from the experience of 
others engaged in the production of oil, and ‘through the re- 
search and experiments and experience of the Bureau of Mines 
experts through actual tests in ‘the ‘field and checking tests in 
the laboratory, it has been stated, and is generally conceded as 
an established fact, that through no ‘present known process of 
pumping, or through the natural flow of an oil well can ‘more 
than 20 per cent of the oil contents of’an oil sand be extracted. 
These facts have been pointed out in Bulletin No. 148 of the 
Bureau of ‘Mines, issued in 1917, which bulletin, unfortunately, 
bas proven of interest only to experts and has not been read 
generally by those who assume to know something of the oil 
question. This bulletin was written by Mr. J. 0. Lewis, then 
with the Bureau of Mines; later chief petroleum technologist ; 
and now with Smith-Dunn, of Marietta, Ohio, who hold the 
patents to the so-called Smith-Dunn, or Marietta, process for 
forcing compressed air into the oil sand and drawing it out 
through adjacent wells. In this process the air takes the place 
of the gas, and has definitely established the fact that gas is 
the principal medium in bringing the oil to the well, and its 
production, depletion, or waste must be considered in arriving‘at 
the possible production and at least at the term of life of the 
flush production of olf wells. 

In considering the naval oil program—that is, the matter of 
the use of the naval royalty oils from the then ‘production in 
reserves 1 and 2, and the use to be made thereof—the construc- 
tion of storage therefor at strategic points ‘and where the oil 
would not be wasted or lost but could be retained without fear 
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The ‘facts, however, are ‘that ‘the ‘present «capacity -of this | 
pipe line is not sufficient to ‘take ‘the present production of the 


In handling the oil properties intrusted by law to ‘the ‘ad- 
ministration of the Secretary of ‘the Interior, as well «as ‘in. 
handling ‘the ‘naval reserve properties, first intrusted ‘by law 
to the same department and later authorized to be administered 
directly ‘by ‘the Secretary of the Navy, and ‘yet later directed 
by you to be ‘administered for ‘the Navy Department by the 
Secretary of the Interior, we have used experts of ‘two ‘bureaus 
organized under laws ‘of ‘Congress of ‘the ‘United States for 
the purpose, among others, ‘of ‘assisting in such administration 

















The Bureau of Geological Survey is that bureau which, 
among its other many activities and duties, reports upon ‘the 
geological structure, examines the surface and the on 
n the 
Wyoming ‘fields, and in other States of ‘the Union, in any ‘dis- 
trict favorable for oi] production, the evidences of the larger 
peols are generally disclosed by what ‘are known as anticlines, 










Where the work of the Geological Bureau ends—that is, in 
reporting upon the structure aud likelihood of the ground ‘con- 
taining minerals; on the general formation, and on the most 
favorable places for prospecting—then with such prospecting 











Naval reserves ‘Nos, 1 and ‘2, as well‘as naval reserve No. 3, 
were ‘finally created by Executive order, as hereinbefore dis- 
closed, upon reports made by the Bureau of Geological Survey. 

The Bureau of Mines, through its experts in the field, under 
the direction of ‘the Secretary of the Interior, has charge of 
the supervision of drilling operations by lessees and others 
upon public lands; fit is the duty of this bureau to see that pos- 
sible encroachments ef salt water are prevented in such drill- 
It is the duty of the Bureau of ‘Mines to check the num- 
ber of ‘barrels produced by each ‘well in which ‘the Government 
is interested; to test the oils therefrom, and to see that .the 
In ‘the per- 
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of such loss above‘a fraction of 1 per cent for 10-year periods, 
it was mutually agreed ‘between ‘the ‘Secretary of the ‘Navy and 


| the Secretary of ‘the Interior ‘that -such ‘program ‘should’ be 


worked out dirst for such two reserves, and. should net be ex- 
itended ‘to naval petroleum «reserve No. 8, unless ‘there was 
danger ‘of iloss to ‘the Navy through drainage ‘therefrom. The 
alarming ‘conditions ‘existing in the ‘first two ‘fields, as ‘herein- 
before related, caused early attention, however, ‘to be directed 
to the possibilities or probabilities of such drainage ‘of the 
Teapot Dome, iin naval reserve No. 3. There isiattached hereto, 
marked “ Exhibit E,” a map of the Salt Creek field in Wyoming, 
showing the legal. subdivisions of. the lands therein,:and.over the 
same the contour lines of the geological formation with par- 
ticular reference of the Salt Creek Dome ‘proper and the Tea- 
pot Dome, supposed to .be separated therefrom by .a saddle, 
but suppesed to contain, at approximately the same depth, 
the -same :oil-bearing sands developed in the main Salt Creek 
structure. Upon this map will \be moted the line showing 
the division between that portion of petroleum reserve No, 
8, now known generally as the Salt Creek, and that por- 
tion of the same reserve designated as naval reserve No, 3. 
This designation was. made after examination by the Bureau of 
Geological Survey, which said examination and a report there- 
upon were made by Mr. C. H. Wegeman, then one of the prin- 
cipal official. geologists. 

In a subsequent report made in 1921, Mr. Wegeman, now 
in the employ .of some private corporations operating in the 
Salt Creek field, called .attention of his former associates of 
the Geological Survey, through a memorandum to that bureau, 
to the fact that he had made.a very recent examination, and 
to the more accurate geological discoveries then made. In 
this more recent report, Mr. Wegeman calls attention to his 
map, published in 1918, and it is a copy of this map which is 
made Exhibit F, and to which I am now referring. Among 
other things, Mr. Wegeman calls attention to the fact that in 
the area crossed by what he now states is a pronounced fault, 
he had no observations originally showing that the beds dipped 
to the.south. He continues: 

“The facts which I had before meat the time.of drawing the 
1918 map could have been explained either by separate sstruc- 
ture, as shown on the map, or by a pronounced fault. I did 
not at that time have evidence of the presence of the fault 
and so.adopted the explanation of the. separate structure.” 

I am attaching a copy of this last report hereto marked 
“ Exhibit G,” but direct particular attention to the fact that 
Mr. Wegeman states, in September, 1921, that— 

“It is obvious that as wells are drilled along the northwest 
line of the naval reserve, part of the oil produced by those 
wells will be drawn from the-naval reserve itself. As the 
amount of oil in the sand is reduced and the gas pressure also 
relieved the water which is present in the sand on the fianks 
of the structure below the oil will gradually invade the oil 
sand. It will advanee into the lowest part of the structure 
first * * “*, It will creep into the saddle between the two 
structures on the northwest quarter of section 28 and the east 
half .of section 29. This invading body of water will gradually 
work its way entirely across the saddle * * *, 

“The oil in the naval reserve in sections 21, 20,.and 29 will 
gradually be reduced in amount, due to the drainage of the 
wells along the northwest line of the reserve (outside the re- 
serve and within the present ,.privately owned or leased area) 
and the presence of the advancing flow of water.” 

Mr. Wegeman then calls attention to what will happen in the 
northern part ef section 33 ‘by the invasion of water north of 
the geological fault, and which he states that he discovered, 
and summarizes to the effect that all oil north of the line of 
the saddle will be driven toward .the main dome of Salt Creek, 
as oil is drawn from the sand by the wells then being drilled, 
and states that there is grave danger that oil will be trapped 
between advancing bodies of water, and that portion of the 
reserve north of the fault in section 33 will be drained and the 
oil recovery made difficult, and the total recovery be decreased 
by the invasion of water. It seems from this report,:and the 
Heald report herewith also filed and marked “Exhibit H,” that 
oils south of this great fault, if any, will be disastrously 
affected and losses will be incurred. 

Following the consideration of this report, the Secretary of 
the Interior ‘directed that a geologist be sent upon the ground 
to make an additional ‘report. The directions of the Secre- 
tary were ‘presumably conveyed to Mr. Heald by Doctor Smith, 
the director of the ‘survey, and upon Mr. Heald’s return, he, 
accompanied by Doctor ‘Smith, made a verbal report ‘to the 
Secretary. “Later ‘this report’ was reduced ‘to writing and ‘trans- 
mitted to the Secretary’s office. I call attention to the fact 
that Mr, Heald ‘finds that part of ‘the reserve in ‘sections 17, 20, 
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21, 29, 28, and 27 will presumably, but not certainly, ultimately 
be drained by wells outside the reserve, although he states— 

“It is possible that faults known to exist, but whose magni- 
tude. and importance are not definitely known, will protect 
these last-mentioned fractions from drainage or flooding.” 

He continues— 

“That at the present rate of production, a year or more must 
lapse before any part of the reserve is appreciably damaged,” 
ete. 

Mr. Heald then states that— 

“If appreciable loss becomes imminent, due to intensive drill- 
ing near the line, fractions (within the naval reserve) should 
be leased in the order given” (by him). 

And he concludes with the advice that no further leasing 
should be done, etc. I am glad to send this report up in full, 
as attached hereto, as I understand that some parties have 
claimed that they had information of a very reassuring char- 
acter, and that because of the advice given, no lease of any 
area in the Teapot Dome should have been made. In this 
connection I may state that the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of the Navy were anxious to obtain the facts as 
nearly as they could be approximated from a surface inspection 
of the ground and for their information in considering such 
policy as they might mutually agree upon. 

The official of the Bureau of Mines representing the United 
States Government in this district is Mr. F. P. Tough, chief 
oil and gas supervisor, who has official representatives checking 
oils, supervising drilling, making tests, collecting royalties, etc., 
all residing in Wyoming, and who every day during the year 
are actively in the field in the performance of their duties. 
To Mr. Tough instructions were given prior to September, 1921, 
and through him instructions given his subordinates, to make 
careful examination into the probable drainage of the Teapot 
Dome, or petroleum reserve No. 3. 

Mr. Tough is a graduate of Columbia University in mining 
engineering, with a course in geology, and for six years was 
resident geologist for the oil properties of the Southern Pacific 
interests in California. The conclusion of the oil experts of the 
Bureau of Mines, communicated both in verbal and written 
memoranda reports to the Secretary of the Interior, was. that 
much more grave and serious danger of losses by drainage 
through outside drilling existed and exists than appeared to 
be understood by the Bureau of the Ceological Survey. Their 
experience upon the ground was and is that where faults occur, 
as they do occur in the similar structure and in the identical 
sands supposed to underlie the Teapot Dome within the present 
producing area of the Salt Creek field, such faults have not 
interfered at all with drainage and they have not caused a seal- 
ing of one pool of oil from another or from encroaching waters. 
I herewith file, marked “ Exhibit I,” memorandum report made 
by Mr. Tough, which brings up to date information heretofore 
obtained from time to time during our investigation. Because 
of the actual facts stated as above experienced, particularly as 
to the wells drilled in the Salt Creek field and the water level 
in relation thereto, this report, even if it be considered as con- 
flicting with the reports of geologists and others, would be almost 
conclusive. 

[Nore.—February 18 report of A. W. Ambrose, chief, petro- 
leum technology, Bureau of Mines, attached to Exhibit I as a 
portion thereof.] 

I merely call your attention to the summary of conclusions 
contained in the last paragraph, wherein Mr. Tough states that 
from the specific data and evidence as given he considers it 
highly probable that along the major axis of the saddle be- 
tween the Salt Creek and Teapot folds, at elevations of 2,100 
feet or more above sea level, the second Wall Creek sand will 
be oil bearing, and therefore oil and not water will be found in 
this sand in the saddle. 

Right here it is important to note, even out of order, that in 
the area originally supposed by the geologists and reported by 
them to be within the saddle and supposedly cutting off the one 
oil pool from the other, or immediately adjacent to such area, 
a well has recently been drilled which came in with a production 
of 1,000 barrels per day, and within a week increased its flow 
to more than 2,100 barrels. This well is located in section 20, 
township 39 north, range 78 west, within approximately a quar- 
ter of a mile of the north line of the Teapot Dome. 

Having called attention to the general map with the contour 
lines superimposed, I ask your consideration now of a diagram- 
matic sketch marked “ Exhibit J.” - 

This is a hypothetical geological cross section of the Teapot 
Dome as it would presumably be exposed, and as it would be 
developed if the well formerly drilled by private parties upon 
the northwest quarter of section 10, township 38 north, and 
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which reached a depth of about 430 feet, should be drilled to a 
total depth of approximately 4,500 feet. 

I file herewith as Exhibit K, to be considered in connection 
with the two maps preceding, another diagrammatic sketch re- 
cently prepared from the geological reports and other informa- 
tion on file in February, 1972, «ad in this connection to the 
fact that the dotted line rvuaing along above the first Wall 
Creek sand, then crossing same within the area of the Teapot 
Dome, and crossing back again, shows the supposed structure 
and line of these same sands as obtained from information on 
file prior to February 22, including Wegeman and other origi- 
nal reports. 

Exhibit L, following, is yet another diagrammatic sketch 
which would show the position of these sands as from the re- 
ports of Mr. Heald, the more recent report of Mr. Wegeman, 
and through the information furnished by Messrs. Fisher and 
Lowry. This sketch is intended to show the supposed faults, 
and so forth, referred to in these reports, and beyond which Mr. 
Wegeman and Mr. Heald do not think that the drainage would 
extend by drilling in the southern portion of the Salt Creek 
Dome or in the Teapot Dome itself north of such supposed 
fault. 

Allow me to diverge for one moment at this point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to call attention to the fact that the total area in acres of 
the naval petroleum reserve No. 3, ordinarily known as the 
Teapot Dome, is a little more than 9,000 acres. Now, referring 
to the contour lines upon the map marked “ Exhibit E,” and fol- 
lowing the same over naval reserve No. 3, the reports of the 
experts of this department are to the effect that the producing 
sands in the Salt Creek field, as Known, as now producing, if 
they extend, as we all believe and hope, under the Teapot Dome, 
would be covered by an area, not of 9,000 plus acres, the total 
area of the reserve, but by an area of not more than 5,500 acres, 
and generally estimated as an area of 4,700 acres, covering the 
present known producing sands. It is hoped that the sand which 
has never been reached, shown in the hypothetical geological 
cross section sketch attached hereto, as believed to occur at a 
depth of approximately 4,200 feet, may be eventually developed 
and may be very productive. If so, then it is thought the entire 
area of 9,000 plus acres in petroleum reserve No. 3 may be 
actually productive of oil. By reference to the map marked 
“Exhibit E” and the dividing lines thereupon, and making a 
simple caleulation of the approximate total area now admitted 
by the geologists to be in danger of and subject to drainage froim 
drilling outside the lines of the reserve, it will be seen that such 
“danger” area amounts to approximately 2,000 acres. If this 
area is deducted from the total grea of the reserve, the remain- 
ing total would be approximately 7,000 acres, while the pro- 
ductive area would be cut down proportionately, or in a larger 
proportion, as much of it is located upon the known slope of the 
dome. 

I call attention to these facts (because in some quarters the 
large area supposed to be contained in the contract for lease of 
these lands has been often referred to) with the comment that 
the total area covering the known sands is either a little less 
than or approximately the same in area qs the lease area author- 
ized by the Congress of the United States to be made to one 
individual on Indian lands. 

In addition to the supposedly exceedingly valuable property 
of the Government through its ownership of naval petroleum 
reserve No. 3, the Teapot Dome, the Government of the United 
States has vast property interests of present enormous value 
in its leases north of and adjoining the Teapot Dome area in 
the Salt Creek structure of the Salt Creek field. "Under the 
provisions of the leasing law, leases have been made, and the 
production therefrom at the present time is, and for some 
time has been, 150,000 barrels of crude oil per month. You are 
aware of the fact that under the terms of the leasing law 10 
per cent of the proceeds of this royalty oil must go into the 
miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury; 524 per cent inte the 
reclamation fund of the Treasury; and the remaining 374 per 
cent be paid over at the end of each fiscal year by the Treasurer 
of the United States to the State of Wyoming for roads, schools, 
and like purposes.,, The situation as to pipe lines, ete., in the 
Salt Creek field has been casually referred to heretofore. The 
geographical situation is such that an absolute monopoly in 
the transporting, refining, and practically in the purchase of all 
oils in this field, both Government royalty oils and the pri- 
vately owned oils produced by the lessees paying the royalty, 
must be handled threugh the Midwest Refining Co. There is 
no other outlet; the local market is more than supplied with 
gasoline, kerosene, et¢., by that company, and the consequence 
has been and is, that by virtue of such geographical condi- 
tions, net only the oil production from such leases has been 
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curtailed to a total of approximately 40 per cent of such pos- 
sible production per month or per day, but that the price re- 
ceived by such lessees and by the Government and the State of 
Wyoming has been very much less than prices paid for similar 
oils in other oil fields more favorably situated in the matter of 
competition and accessibility. 

The Midwest Refining Co., and its associated companies, have 
always been perfectly frank and open and straightforward in 
their dealings with the Gevernment in this field. They have 
recently applied for approval of a proposed plan of readjust- 
ment of their holdings in that field, which plan does not appear 
to be objectionable, but very probably in the interest of eco- 
nomical administration. 

In connection, however, with such proposition they very 
frankly stated that they have been operating under a contract 
among themselves, and through which contract they were obli- 
gated to take and treat of the entire production of the Salt 
Creek field approximately 75 per eent from the holdings of 
the three associated eompanies, which would leave approxi- 
mately 25 per cent to be taken from others producing oil. They 
have, in fact, been taking more than 25 per cent, and, as I have 
just stated, approximately 40 per cent, and they now state that 
in the rearranging of their business they have agreed among 
themselves that the preduction from their lands shall not be 
less than 55 per cent of the total field production; and I am 
frank to say that, considering the capacity of their pipe line and 
refineries, such proportionate allotment to their properties 
seems reasonable. They state very frankly that the tested 
production of “ Salt Oreek to-day is 110,000 barrels per day ”; 
that the “ Midwest Refining Co. has for several months been 
taking 40 per cent of the tested production of each producer,” 
and “the capacity of its pipe lines at 800-pound pressure is 
48,000 barrels per day”; that “from all oil fields in Wyoming 
and Montana the Midwest Refining Co. is purchasing 70,000 
barrels per day.” 

As has just been shown, the undeniable facts, in so far as 
human judgment can ascertain them from expert evidence and 
otherwise, are that at least a certain portion of the north part 
of the naval reserve No. 3—the Teapot Dome—is now, or will be, 
disastrously affected through drainage by the drilling upon the 
lands outside the reserve, which drilling is now being carried 
on from day to day. Such drilling upon such lands is in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the law itself, and those conducting 
such operations are protected by the law. This being the case, 
it is necessary immediately, or it is practically admitted by 
everyone claiming to knew anything of the conditions, that it 
will be necessary in a comparatively short period of time to 
protect such threatened area, and that the only feasible method 
of such protection is te cause drilling operations of offset wells 
and the consequent preduction of oil from the Teapot Dome. 

Now, what is to be done with such oil? In California we 
have competitive markets and we have oil pipe lines to the coast, 
through which the oil can be conducted to refineries, where the 
same can be refined and the naval fuel oils obtained for the 
use of the Navy. Or, as just stated, and as heretofore shown, 
we can sell the oils in the field at competitive prices or we can 
exchange, under competitive conditions, crude oil for fuel oil. 

As shown herein, conditions are not similar in the Salt Creek 
field. It would become necessary either to add to the present 
overstecked oils by attempting to dispose of the oils so drawn 
from Teapot Dome in a market where competitive conditions 
do not exist, or to provide storage upon the ground for the 
same. Such storage would be a thousand miles from Los 
Angeles and 1,700 miles from Norfolk, with no method of trans- 
portation to either point, or any other seaport, except by trans- 
portation overland in tanks. In the next place, neither the 
Interior Department nor the Navy Department has any appro- 
priations or funds which could be used or diverted for the con- 
struction of such storage. Therefore, the only possible method 
by which it could be handled would be to sell the oil for such 
price as it might bring. 

The only other alternative would be to allow the present 
owners or lessees of adjoining lands to drain this area and to 
use for their own purposes the oils obtained therefrom without 
compensation to the United States Government or to the Navy. 

These were some of the conditions which were necessary to 
be considered by the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of the Interior in determining the course to be adopted with 
reference to petroleum reserve No. 3. 

We are now brought to the consideration of another phase 
of this case, and I may say a serious proposition, necessary for 
the mature deliberation and consideration of the Secretary of 
the Interior. This condition arose through the fact that many 
locations had been made from time to time by individuals under 
the then existing laws of the United States upon practically 










properties, to wit: 


















principal meridian, Wyoming. 
























principal meridian, Wyoming. 











cipal meridian, Wyoming. 




















meridian, Wyoming. 









section 18a of the leasing act. 


















ducing well on any of said lands, ete. 


the entire area of what is now known as petroleum reserve No, 
3, or the Teapot Dome. Claims have ‘been filed within the 
periods of limitation prescribed in the statute with the Interior 

ent by some of such individuals, which claims were 
generally known and will be treated here as those of the Beljo 
Co. and of the Pioneer Oil Co. Such claims involved title to or 
claimed equities or priority rights in ‘the following-described 


The north half of the southeast quarter (N. 4 SE. }) ; south- 
east quarter of the southeast quarter (SH. 3 SH. #) and north- 
east quarter of northwest quarter (NE. 3 NW. 4) of section 
four (4); southwest quarter of the northeast quarter (SW. } 
NE. 3) and west half of southeast quarter (W. 3 SE. }) of sec- 
tion two (2); west half of northeast quarter (W. 4 NE. +) and 
southeast quarter (SE. 3) of section eleven (11); all section 
fourteen (14); the north half (N. 4), the southeast quarter 
(SE. 3), the north half of southwest quarter (N. 4 SW. }), and 
southeast quarter of southwest quarter (SE. 4 SW. }) of sec- 
tion fifteen (15) ; northeast quarter of northwest quarter (NE. 
3 NW. 32) and northeast quarter (NB. 4) of section twenty-two 
(22); all section twenty-three (28); all im township thirty- 
eight (38) north, range seventy-eight (78) west, of the sixth 


The east half of northwest quarter (E. 4 NW. }) and southeast 
quarter (SE. 3) of section twenty (20); all of section twenty- 
one (21); southwest quarter of the northwest quarter (SW. 2 
NW. 3) and southwest quarter (SW. 4) of section twenty-two 
(22) ; northeast quarter (NB. }), north half‘of the southwest 
-quarter (N. 3 SW. +), and southeast quarter of southwest quar- 
ter (SE. } SW. 7) of section twenty-nine (29) ; north half (N. 4) 
of section twenty-eight (28) ; northwest quarter (NW. }), west 
half of northeast quarter (W. 4,NB. 3), and southeast quarter 
(SE. 3) of section twenty-seven (27); east half (H. 4) of sec- 
tion thirty-four (34); southwest quarter of northwest quarter 
(SW. 4 NW. 2), west half of southwest quarter (W. 4 SW. 3), 
and southeast quarter of southwest quarter (SH. 3 SW. }) of 
section thirty-five (35); north half of northeast quarter (N. $ 
NE. +) and southeast quarter of northeast quarter (SE. 3 NE. 
2) of section thirty-two (32); north half of southwest quarter 
(N. 4 SW. 3) and southeast quarter of southwest quarter (SE. 
32 SW. 3) of section thirty-three (33); all in township thirty- 
nine (89) north, range seventy-eight (78) west, of the sixth 


The southeast quarter (SE. 4) of section twenty-nine (29); 
south half (S. 4) of section'twenty-eight (28) ; southwest quarter 
(SW. 2 ) of section twenty-seven (27) ; north half and southeast 
quarter (N. 3 and SE 4) of section thirty-three (33); and west 
half (W. 4) of section thirty-four (34); all in township thirty- 
nine (89) north of range seventy-eight (78) west, of sixth prin- 


The northeast quarter (ND. 3) of section four (4) ; all of sec- 
tion three (3); west half (W. }) of section two (2); southwest 
quarter of the northeast quarter (SW. 4 NE. 3) and the west 
half of the southeast quarter (W. 4 SHE. 4) of section two (2); 
all of section ten (10) ; west half (W. 4) of section eleven (11) ; 
west half of the northeast quarter (W. 4 NE. }) and southeast 
quarter (SE. 3) of section eleven (11); the north half (N. 3), 
the north half of the southwest quarter (N. $ SW. 4), and the 
southeast quarter of the southwest quarter (SH. 3 SW. 4) 
of section fifteen (15): southeast quarter (SE. 3) of section 
fifteen (15); all of section fourteen (14) ; northeast quarter of 
the northwest quarter (NE. } NW. 3) and northeast quarter 
(NE. 4) of section twenty-two (22); and north half (N. 4) of 
section twenty-three (28); all in township thirty-eight (38) 
north, range seventy-eight (78) west, of the sixth principal 


Two classes of applications were filed by parties claiming 
rights. At least three of these applications, based upon specific 
facts, were made under the provisions of section 18 of the leas- 
ing act. The other claims were made under the provisions of 


The first class of these claims—that is, those under section 
18—eame on for hearing before my predecessor and were ¢e- 
cided adversely by him on March 1, 1921, three or four days 
before the present Secretary assumed the duties of his office. 
The decision of Secretary Payne is set ont in full in the 
record transmitted to the Committee on Public Lands of the 
United States Senate. The decision itself recites that the 
claims were based upon locations made in 1904, several years 
prior to the withdrawal of these lands by Executive order, and 
at least one of the locations dates back to the year 1890. Pro- 
tests against the allowance of the claims was made through 
the Department of Justice by the Navy Department, the alle- 
gations being, among other things, that there was not a pro- 
The opinion recites 
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that a well was begun in December, 1917, and completed 
to a depth of 355 feet, and that pumping proceeded for 24 
hours, with the daily production ef 8 barrels of oil; that an- 
other well was begun upon these lands at about the same time 
and was pumped for two days, with a daily production of 6 
barrels of oil; that another well was begun in September, 
1914, completed to a depth of 456 feet, and that pumping from 
April 80 to May 3, 1918, disclosed an average production of 
10 barrels per day; that another well produced by pumping 
in 1918, 83 barrels per day; and that other wells were drilled 
said to produce oil, but with “no commercial production.” 

The opinion continues: “The department is not convinced 
from the showing that possession of these particular claims 
under the mining laws was continuously maintained, particu- 
larly prior to the withdrawal of the lands,” He continues: 
“Decision upon that point, however, is deemed unnecessary at 
the present time.” The opinion then recites the provisions of 
the section of the act invoked and holds that this was applicable 
only to wells producing or capable of actual production of oil 
in paying commercial quantities at the time of the enactment 
of the leasing act of 1920, and the decision is to the effect 
that “none of the wells hereinbefore described, in the opimion 
of the department, meets this requirement.” 

Following this decision the parties in interest filed:a motion 
for rehearing, which motion was denied by Assistant Secretary 
Finney, and from .such decision, made on April 28, 1921, the 
parties filed an appeal in the nature of a motion for the exer- 
cise of the supervisory power of the Secretary, and with said 
motion filed additional evidence. 

This motion has never been heard and was pending during 
the time that the policy of the Navy and Interior Departments 
was being considered, as hereinbefore referred to. 

In the meantime no decision had ever been rendered upon 
the application filed under the provisions of section 18a, which 
invelved a very much larger area of ground. This application 
was therefore also pending during such consideration, and up 
to the date of the acceptance by this department of the deeds 
executed by the claimants to the Mammoth Oil Co. and, in turn, 
the deeds for the same properties executed to the Government 
of the United States by the Mammoth Oil Co. when filing its 
application for a lease contract. 

While the motion for a rehearing and the motion for the in- 
vocation of the supervisory power, as above referred to, were 
never heard by the Secretary, I.am frank to say that the deci- 
sion as to the equities or rights of these parties under the 
statute as handed down by my predecessor did not in all re- 
spects coincide witli my views as to the law applicable to this 
case, and certainly not wherein he holds that .a production of 
8 barrrels and 10 barrels per day is not commercial production 
such as contemplated in the law to which he refers. 

It is a well-known fact that approximately 58 per cent of the 
total oil production of the United States is from wells produc- 
ing 5 to 6 barrels and less per day. To have handed down a 
decision, however, revoking the decision appealed from and 
pending would necessarily have resulted in the drilling of addi- 
tional wells immediately by the applicants and claimants. Of 
course, under such conditions the Navy would have been en- 
titled to its portion of the oil. Equally; of course, it would 
have been confronted with the problem as to what to do with 
it. With no pipe lines, no competitive markets, with the con- 
gested condition existing such as has been referred to, the 
naval oils or the proceeds thereof would have brought com- 
paratively small prices—at least 60 cents per barrel less than 
such oils were worth in competitive markets—and the proceeds 
would have been turned into the miscellaneous fund of the 
Treasury. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the Secretaries of the Navy and 
the Interior were, in attempting to formulate the proper ad- 
ministrative policy for the preservation of the interests of the 
Government in the oils of petroleum reserve No. 3, the Teapot 
Dome, at the beginning of the year confronted with these 
conditions, to wit: First, that by deferring productive drilling 
in naval reserves Nos. 1 and 2 in California great and ir- 
reparable losses had been incurred through the drainage of the 
governmental land by wells drilled upon privately owned or 
privately held lands; second, that serious, and as we believed, 
immediate danger of material losses to the Government was 
impending through the drainage of an area approximating at 
least 2,000 acres out of naval petroleum reserve No. 3; third, 
that in the event of an attempt to protect by drilling offset 
wells in petroleum reserve No. 3 such production could not be 
effective because of the geographical and commercial conditions 
existing in the Salt Creek field, as hereinbefore set forth. We 
realized that conditions were entirely different, as I have ex- 
plained, in the California and in the Wyoming fields. In the 
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one, to reiterate, we had competitive bidding, competitive prices, 
competitive pipe lines, and water communication through such 
pipe lines. In the other, Wyoming, no competitive bidding, a 
geographical monopoly, no pipe line except to a railroad, and 
that of insufficient capacity to convey the then daily produc- 
tion by 50 per eent of the total being produced, no pipe lines 
from the railroad, no pipe lines to the water, and no possibility 
of the Navy using the oils except through the sale in such 
restricted and noncompetitive markets, with the proceeds to the 
miscellaneous fund, or some exchange to be worked out based 
upon the low price of the crude oils in the Salt Creek field and 
the acquisition of naval fuel coils when needed. 

Therefore, upon more full consideration the Secretary of the 
Interior was advised to ascertain what best cantract could be 
made to relieve the situation and to avoid the losses in 
petroleum reserve No. 3, and at the same time, if feasible, to 
provide a competitive market for the royalty oils of the United 
States Government already being produced in Wyoming. 

Proceeding to a consideration of this subject, the Secretary 
of the Interior, from December, 1921, through January, Febru- 
ary, March, and until approximately the 7th of April, consulted 
with various independent oil companies or the gentlemen who 
were at the head of such companies operating in the United 
States, outlining to each of these parties his purposes, as fol- 
lows, to wit: To secure the construction of a pipe line leading 
from the Teapot Dome and the Salt Creek field in Wyoming to 
a communication with the great pipe limes reaching Chicago, 
the Gulf points, and the east coast of the United States. This 
was realized, of course, as rather a stupendous proposition, in- 
volving the construction of such line to some point such -as 
Carroliton, Mo., where the connecting pipe lines would be found. 
The distance is estimated as between 800 and 1,000 miles, and 
the cost of such pipe Tine ‘as between fifteen and twenty mil- 
lions of dollars. ‘The advantages to be obtained ‘are obvious, to 
wit: In the event the prices to ‘be realized in the field were not 
satisfactory, or in event the exchange ratio was not considered 
the proper one, through the pipe line such conditions could be 
overcome ‘by the transportation of the crude oil itself directly 
from the well and through the connecting pipe lines to points in 
Chicago or even to the Atlantic coast, when sale could be made 
or satisfactory exchange procured. 

The second requirement ‘communicated ‘to the various parties 
with whom the matter was discussed was that competitive field 
prices should be established in the Salt Creek field, so that as 
to royalty oils new being produced under contract with the 
Shipping Board higher prices could be obtained for the United 
States Government, and more funds for the Reclamation Serv- 
iee, the State of Wyoming, and tye’miscellaneous fund of ‘the 
United States ‘Treasury. 

The third requirement which the oil men were notified must 
be met was that in exchange for oil storage reservoirs should 
be constructed, to be the property ef the United States Navy, 
at such poimts as that department might select upon the 
Atlantic coast or in the island of Cuba or ‘elsewhere, such con- 
struction not ‘to necessitate a cash appropriation by Congress, 
which had never theretofore been made for:any such purpose. 

It may be frankly stated that this entire matter was con- 
ducted by the Secretary of the Interior, as indicated, through 
eonference in his office in Washington with representatives of 
at least three of the great oil companies of the United States 
outside of what is known as: the Standard Oil group. 

It may be as frankly stated that no prejudice against any 
of the Standard Oil companies caused the Secretary of the 
Interior to refrain from calling those companies in, but he did 
not so call them simply because of the fact that the Midwest 
Corporation, in Wyoming, is generally understoed to be‘a Stand- 
ard Oil subsidiary, and then had and now has :a monopoly of 
the oil production of the entize State of Wyoming. 

Another matter which was fully explained to the different 
oil men and ethers with whom discussion was had was that 
there were certain outstanding private claims of record 
against portions of the area of the Teapot Dome and that in 
the matter of the consideration of propositions submitted or 
to be submitted by any companies or individuals in the carry- 
ing out of the prime purposes as just set forth equitable con- 
sideration would be given to that proposition, accompanied by 
quitelaim deeds to the United States Government covering all 
of such private claims. 

On abeut January 1, while at my home in New Mexico 
spending the holidays with my family, I received a telegram 
from J. W. Zevely asking if I would remain there a few days 
longer, as Mr. H. F. Sinclair and himself desired to meet me 
immediately and present to me an application for a ruling with 
reference to deferred payments upon Indian lease lands in 
Oklahoma, Within the time limited Mr. Sinclair and Mr. 

































































reached Three Rivers. 
necessary modification of certain rules then in force. 
and myself. 

Teapot Dome. 


drainage. 


three oil men, as I have stated. 


is herewith attached, and marked “ Exhibit M.” 


proposition. 


would be given to the latter. 


meantime. 


party during these discussions. 


the contract and had executed the same, 


considered in the nature of a changed policy, to some extent, in 


naval use. 


of moneys appropriated by Congress for such purposes the Navy 


chases must be made for delivery where they could be available, 
which, of course, means where the naval fuel oil can be de- 
livered to the naval vessel. 

Unfortunately no provision has heretofore been made for the 
securing of storage reservoirs, to become the property of the 
Navy, so located and equipped that the Navy might, as a pur- 
chaser in the markets taking advantage of a low market, store 
its oils, to be drawn from such storage as needed. The Navy has 
been compelled to make contracts with those who had oils for 
sale, generally covering six months’ periods or more, to be 
taken when the seller proposes to deliver it, and through the 
temporary use of storage provided by the seller himself. 
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Zevely, with their respective wives, traveling in a private car, 
They presented their particular problem 
for my consideration and secured from me a telegram to the 
department in Washington, calling its attention to a possible 


These parties remained at Three Rivers, my home, for two or 
three days, residing upon their car and visiting with my family 







The day that Mr. Sinclair left Three Rivers, he for the first 
time asked me if I were contemplating the opening up of the 
I answered immediately that I was considering 
the matter, but was yet awaiting final reports from the Bureau 
of Mines experts in that field upon the danger of immediate 
I was then informed that if the policy of the Navy 
and the Interior Departments was te open up this field he would 
be glad to consider making a proposition to the Government. 
I detailed to Mr. Sinclair exactly what I have heretofore set 
forth and which had theretofore been communicated to two or 

















Shortly after my return to Washington, namely, on February 
8, 1922, Mr. Sinclair and his attorney came into my office and 
presented me a paper stating that it contained an outline of 
what he was willing to do if he should receive a contract for 
the development of petroleum reserve No. 3. This memorandum 








Various consultations were held between the representatives 
of the Navy, particularly Admirals Robison and Gregory, and 
between the Secretary of the Navy and myself, touching these 
matters, and I communicated to them the outline of the Sinclair 
I again had conferences here in my office with 

various oil men, and I outlined to each of these gentlemen gen-. 
: erally the propositions as I was considering them, and to each 

of them the outline of the memoranda proposition of Sinclair. 

I particularly stressed the fact that Mr. Sinclair stated that if 

his proposition was considered favorably he would deliver all 

outstanding titles to the Government of the United States, and 
that if the parties with whom I was discussing the matter were 
not able to make better bids than the parties who might hold 
the titles, equitable consideration under the same conditions 







The final conclusion of this matter, after almost continuous 
consultation between the Navy and the Interior Departments, 
was the formulation of a skeleton contract setting out the royal- 
ties which would be required, the exchange provisions and 
others, and containing practically the identical terms as finally 
embodied in the signed and executed contract now held by the 
Mammoth Oil Co. The details, however, were under considera- 
tion for many days, and consultations with other independent 
oil companies and their representatives were proceeding in the 
When attention was called to certain provisions 
with reference to pipe lines and connections, particularly frank 
statements were made by such representatives of well-known 
financial ability that although they could finance the proposi- 
tion without difficulty, they could not enter into exchange 
transportation agreements such as were finally demanded and 
to which Mr. Sinclair acceded. The royalties offered by Mr. 
Sinclair were more than those offered by either or any other 


The transaction being finally completed, the contracts exe- 
cuted and delivered on April 12, I handed to the Secretary of the 
Navy his triplicate copy with a brief setting forth the contents 
of the contract itself, prepared for his ready information at his 
personal request after he had first gone over with me personally 

Now, Mr. President, I shall refer to a matter which may be 
the handling of the oils from the naval reserves and oils for 

In the purchase of oils for current use and in the expenditure 


Department has been seriously handicapped because such pur- 


For the reasons hereinbefore set forth in detail, for the reason 
just given, and in what by the Navy is conceived to be the 
interests of true, genuine, efficient, and economical preserva- 
tion of its own oils, the Secretary of the Navy, I presume 
under the advice of his experts and certainly with the cordial 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, and, as I understand, 
with your equally cordial approval, evolved the policy of pro- 
viding metal or other equally efficient storage at strategic 
points where the oil, as drawn from the naval reserves ex- 
changed for the proper naval test fuel oils, can be stored. 

It is an established or admitted fact that fuel oils stored in 
proper metal containers, or even in cement tanks properly con- 
structed, will lose less than 1 per cent in volume and in quality 
in a period of 10 years’ time. Therefore I may say that 
unless it had been established beyond any question of a doubt 
that naval oils in the ground would not be affected by drilling 
within the same field or neighborhood, it became the decided 
policy to withdraw such oils. At the same time it was and is 
the announced policy, meeting with your approval, as I under- 
stand it, that such oils, unless in case of vital necessity, shall 
not be thrown upon the market or used for current needs, but 
shall be stored as fuel oils to be retained as under the policy of 
the former administration, except that they should be so stored 
and retained at available strategic points where in a crisis 
the same could be and would be immediately accessible and 
available for the uses of the Navy in the creation of power. 

The Congress of the United States has heretofore by legisla- 
tion enacted no contrary policy. The Congress has created no 
reserves, nor has it legislated with reference to the same ex- 
cept through the acts heretofore cited in this connection. The 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of the Interior, as 
administrative officers, deemed themselves under your direc- 
tion responsible for the proper administration of the trust im- 
posed upon them. The two departments have in the actions 
taken, and now reported in detail to you, as heretofore they 
have been reported and discussed from time to time both pri- 
vately with yourself and in your Cabinet meetings, adminis- 
tered this trust as they understood it under the law, and as they 
equally well believed for the best interests of the country and 
particularly of the Navy. 

In closing this extended communication it may not be im- 
proper to say that in the matter of the disposition of oils upon 
the withdrawn lands of the United States criticism has been 
incurred, and doubtless will from time to time be engendered. 
The records of this department will show that various con- 
tests between private claimants and others have been under 
consideration from time to time, and fairly well-verified ruior 
would indicate that a defeated party in said contest has, through 
Some influence wielded in one or another way, been able to 
secure some benefit at the hands of the party through whom he 
has been defeated in what possibly he may sincerely have 
thought to be his rights. It may be possible that such cases 
have occurred in the Salt Creek field, Wyoming. Rumors have 
reached this department that one or more parties have claimed 
to be interested in some manner in all or a portion of the 
claims hereinbefore described, and to which the Government 
has by its contract with the Mammoth Co. quieted title in so far 
as the Government itself is concerned. Rumors of suits to be 
brought by, for, or against private individuals or companies for 
violation of some contracts or promises or agreements with re- 
lation to some of these claims have reached the ears of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

While as a lawyer deprecating litigation, and particularly 
when the object of the same may be other than a final legal 
conclusion of legal rights, yet it may be if litigation between 
such parties were to ensue in this case the clearing of the at- 
mosphere might disclose the identity of some parties really in 
interest in newspaper and other agitation, and may result in 
disclosing the fact that, while prior to a full understanding 
of the results reached in the contract relating to the Teapot 
Dome, many perfectly sincere and thoroughly honest and con- 
scientious people thought there might be something to criticize, 
as a matter of fact such criticism may have been largely 
brought about by parties interested in their own financial wel- 
fare in forcing not from the Government but from other parties 
some financial concessions. 

I do not feel called upon to apologize for the length of this 
communication, Mr. President, because every word of it has been 
written that through you it may be given the widest publicity. 

It has not been written in the slightest degree as an attempt 
at defense of actions or of policies. The writer recognizes no 
necessity for such defense. It is written in a frank desire that 
those entitled to know, and the public generally, who are, of 
course, so en‘itled, may have an explanation frankly and freely 
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and fully given of the acts, policies, and motives of at least one, 
and, speaking for the Secretary of the Navy, of two of the mem- 
bers of your official family. 
I am, sir, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Atzerr B. Farr, Secretary. 
The PRESENT, 
The White House. 


NAVAL OIL RESERVE LEASES (8S. DOC, 210). 


Mr. SMOOT. I submit a resolution, and ask that it be read. 

The resolution (S, Res. 305). was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the message of the President of the United States, 
with the accompanying communication from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and illustrations, in response to Senate Resolution 282, requesting 
certain information concerning naval reserve oil leases, be printed as 
a Senate document, and that f, 000 additional copies be printed for the 
use of the Senate document room. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will simply state that more than 4,000 copies 
can not be ordered printed by a Senate resolution because of 
the fact that the cost would exceed $500. It requires a cancur- 
rent resolution of the two Houses to authorize a. cost exceed- 
ing $500. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. ® 

BECESS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 
June 10, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, June 9, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order 
by the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. WatsH}. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Moutgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Vouchsafe, dear Lord, Thy blessing upon us this day. En- 
large and intensify our thought of service to all the people. Let 
the highest standards always incite our motives. May all evjl 
be suppressed. Grant that Thy spirit may go forth carrying 
with it. stability to the weak, wisdom to the erring, and strength 
to the faltering. Arise, O God, with blessing in Thy shadow, 
for our country waits for Thee and needs the touch of Thy 
power. In Thy holy name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its chief clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested : 

S. 2168. An act for the relief of Jesse C. Dennis and William 
Rhett Eleazer; 

S. 3620. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across Pearl River at Tilton, Lawrence County, Miss.; and 

S. 3458. An act to authorize the Niagara River Bridge Co. 
to reconstruct its present bridge across the Niagara River be- 
tween the State of New York and the Dominion of Canada, or 
to remove its present bridge and construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a new bridge across the said river. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment the bill (H. R. 11265) to authorize the 
maintenance of a bridge constructed across the Pend Oreille 
River at the town of Usk, in the State of Washington. 


r MUSCLE SHOALS, 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman from [llinois rise? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, as acting chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs I have this morning submitted a 
report on the bill H. R. 11903, known as the Muscle Shoals bill, 
and also accompanying that report are the views of part of the 
minority, prepared by Mr. Wricut, of Georgia. Mr. Parkur of 
New Jersey, one of the members of the committee, has pre- 
pared a minority report which I assume a number of other 
members will wish to sign. Mr. Parker being absent to-day at 
West Point, I ask unanimous consent _ any member of’ the 
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Committee on Military Affairs may have five days in which to 
file minority views. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that any member of the Committee on 
Military Affairs may have five legislative days in which to file 
minority views on the bill H. R. 11903. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, may I ask the gentleman if he is in a position 
where he can inform the House as to, the probability as to 
when this bill will be considered? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will say very frankly to the gentleman 
from Tennessee that I am not able to give him that information. 
Personally I would be glad to see an early consideration of the 
measure. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, this, of course, 
is a matter of very large portent. There is a great deal of in- 
terest here and in the country. I had hoped that the gentleman 
might be in a situation that he could indicate whether it was 
purposed to pass—I assume it is to be considered under a 
rule? 

Mr. McKENZIB£. That is my understanding. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it the gentleman’s purpose 
to ask for a rule at once? 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I yield. 

Mr. MONDELL, It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that it is im- 
possible for anyone to say just now when this matter can be 
taken up for consideration. My present thought is that there 
ought to be some action taken at a reasonably early date, but 
until we have had a chance to read the reports and digest them 
and know just what has been suggested, it is difficult for anyone 
to say just when the matter ought to be taken up for consid- 
eration. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I, of course, am not asking 
that a date be fixed now, but I thought it perfectly fair that 
there might be given the House a statement as to the attitude 
toward it. 

Mr. MONDELL. To be entirely frank with the gentleman, I 
do not think that anyone could properly say now that we would or 
would not take up the Muscle Shoals matter in the near future. 
I think that is a matter that must be decided after the reports 
are before us and have been digested. It is not a simple matter. 
There is an item on the military bill, put on by the Senate, pro- 
pesing a continuation of work on the Wilson Dam. There is 
some question as to whether or no that appropriation ought to 
be provided and the work go on, or take up the Muscle Shoals 
reports and dispose of them. There are quite a number of pos- 
sibilities in the situation, and I de not think anyone would be 
justified in saying now just what ought to be done or just when 
it ought to be done. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will indulge me just for a moment, I do not think that the ap- 
propriation put on in the Senate providing for a continuation of 
the work has a necessary bearing upon the disposition of the 
report of the Committee on Military Affairs on the Ford and 
other offers which have been made. 

Mr. MONDELL. It might have a very.considerable bearing 
on it if after reading the report the situation appeared to be 
one with so many troublesome and difficult questions involved 
in it that we were not prepared to pass finally upon them; 
it might be found advisable to go on with the work temporarily. 
T do not want to create the impression that that is my view or the 
view of anyone, The situation is one in which just at this time 
I do not believe anyone would be justified in suggesting what 
we ought to do. The desire of gentlemen on both sides is to 
dispose of this matter finally just as soon as it is possible to 
do it in a proper way with proper consideration. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman will permit, in justice to 
the majority leader [Mr. MonpDELL] it is proper for me to say 
that when we finally came to a conclusion on.this matter in the 
committee we consulted him about the possibility of getting this 
up in the House for consideration: He said to me at that time 
that it would be impossible and improper to make any statement 
as to when it could be taken up until our reports were filed and 
Members of the House had an opportunity, at least, to read 
them. 

I think that is perfectly fair, but in order to expedite mat- 
ters under that law we got busy in our committee and pre- 
pared our report with just as great haste as possible. Other- 
wise, possibly we would not have filed these reports until Mon- 
day. But inasmuch as it was a matter of such great in- 
portance that Members of the House should have an oppor- 
tunity to read the reports, I have undertaken the responsibility 
of filing these reperts to-day even in the absence of some of 
my colleagues on the committee, 
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Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. QUIN. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will. 

Mr. QUIN. Do you not think that the Committee on Rules 
ought to give the Committee on Military Affairs a hearing as 
to when they should bring this out? 


Mr. McKENZIE. 
Rules. 

Mr. OLIVER. May I ask if the opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral is filed with the yeport? 

Mr. McKENZIE. That was filed with the report. It was 
included in the report along with the report of the Judge 
Advocate General of the United States Army. 

Mr. GARNER. Will not the gentleman modify his request, 
so that it will not interfere with the consideration of this re- 
port in case it is desired to do so within five days? That is 
the customary way. I do not want those who are opposed to 
this measure to have the excuse for delaying its consideration. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I have no objection to modifying my re- 
quest accordingly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that the members of the Committee 
on Military Affairs may within five legislative days file minor- 
ity views on the bill—H. R. 11908—concerning Muscle Shoals, 
not to interfere with the consideration of the measure. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


PENSIONS FOR STATE MILITIA ORGANIZATIONS. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 211. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R, 211—— 

Mr. LANGLEY. And pending that motion—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has this bill been given any privileged 
status by a report from the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that it has. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair did not hear the 
inquiry of the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is whether this bill has been given any 
privileged status by a report of the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is not aware of any 
rule being adopted giving this bill a privileged status. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I was referring to the general ruleg of the 
House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the motion of the gentleman from Kentucky is not in 
order, the bill not being privileged. 

Mr. LANGLEY. This bill was reported by the direction of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions and from the floor. 

Mr. MONDELL. Why is it not in order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
will state the point of order. The Chair did not hear it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The point of order is that the motion of 
the gentleman is not privileged under the rules of the House. 
To-day is the second Friday of the month. Under clause 6, 
Rule XXIV, préviding for the consideration of bills on the 
Private Calendar, we find the following language: 

On Friday of each week, after the disposal of such business on the 
Speaker’s table as requires reference only, it shali be in order to enter- 
tain a motion for the House to resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House to consider business on the Private Calendar in the fol- 
lowing order: On the second and fourth Fridays of each month pref- 
erence shall be given to the consideration of private nsion claims 
and bills removing political disabilities and bills removing the charge 
of desertion. 

I wish to call the attention of the Chair to the fact that the 
bill for which the gentleman asks unanimous consent for con- 
sideration in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union is a public bill, not on the Private Calendar, 
it being found on the Union Calendar, and therefore does not 
come within the provisions of clause 6, Rule XXIV, providing 
for consideration of business on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin evidently has overlooked paragraph 56 of 
Rule XI of the Manual, as follows: 

The following-named: committees shall have leave to report at any 


time on matters herein stated, namely, the Committee on Rules, the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, general pension bills. 


That is the committee now reporting, and they are reporting 
a generai pension bill. 


It will be taken up to the Committee on 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, Mr. Speaker, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules confuses the purpose of the 
cla which has just been called to the attention of the Chair. 
It gives to the Committee on Invalid Pensions the privilege of 
making a report, but it does not give the committee the right 
to have the bill a privileged bill. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield to me there? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Surely. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think the gentleman from 
Wisconsin is answering himself, if the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky will allow him to proceed. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will, except that I want to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that where the rule provides that a committee 
shall have the privilege of reporting at any tir», that privi- 
lege is also extended to the consideration of the measure when- 
ever it is brought up. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will permit, 
it seems to me the jurisdiction of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, which is made privileged in the rule, is as to legis- 
lation affecting the pensions of soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and the widows of such soldiers and sailors. That 
means, I had supposed, soldiers and sailors who were mustered 
into the service of the United States during the Civil War 
and, of course, the widows of such soldiers and sailors. This 
bill defines a new class of pensioners, persons who were not 
mustered into the service of the United States, and has not the 
privilege which would attach to any bill which would relate 
to the soldiers or sailors of the Civil War. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I call the attention of the Chair 
to the fact that this class of bills has always been considered 
under this rule and reported as this bill by the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. -The militia of the State of Missouri was 
given a pensionable status under a bill similar to this and 
considered under paragraph 56, Rule XI—a bill reported from 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. That was many years ago. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman say it 
was considered as a privileged bill? Of course, I know it came 
from the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Bills from that committee have 
always been considered as privileged when they involved gen- 
eral pension legislation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. My own recollection is—I may 
be in error about it—that this bill in the past has not been 
treated as a privileged bill. Of course, it has been hanging 
around here for 40 years. I do not recall that the question 
was raised at the last time it was considered. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The question of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Invalid Pensions to consider a bill 
reported as a general bill by that committee has not been 
raised, because of the sweeping terms of the rule under which 
it makes its report, and, having reported the bill, it is called 
up under privilege. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is not a question of juris- 
diction that is raised here now by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. The jurisdiction may be conceded. It is too late to 
raise that question. But it is a question of privilege and that 
which it involves. There are many bills over which the com- 
mittee has jurisdiction that might not be privileged. Other 
committees at any time have the power to report privileged 
bills. For instance, the Committee on Ways and Means deals 
not only with matters that are privileged but also matters that 
are not privileged. The mere fact that certain matters under 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on Pensions are privileged 
does not make everything coming from that committee privi- 
leged. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman will note that this 
is a general bill, specifically covered by the rule; a bill re- 
ported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and it is now 
called up as a privileged bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But it is not a bill to grant 
pensions to soldiers or sailors of the Civil War, or to the 
widows of soldiers or sailors of the Civil War. It is a bill 
to grant pensions to another class of persons who claim to have 
had military service. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is a matter to be decided 
by the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and having decided that 
it was within their jurisdiction and that it is a bill of a gen- 
eral character, it comes within the rules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Srarrorp] makes the point of order that the motion of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLry], namely, that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 211, is 
not in order at this time, and he directs the attention of the 

Chair to the provision in clause 6 of Rule XXIV, which pro- 
* 
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vides in substance that on Friday of each week, after the dis- 
position of such business on the Speaker’s table as requires 
reference only, it shall be in order to entertain a motion that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
to consider business on the Private Calendar in the following 
order: On the second and fourth Fridays of each month prefer- 
ence shall be given to private pension claims and bills remov- 
ing political disabilities and bills removing desertion charges, 
and on every Friday except the second and fourth Fridays the 
House shall give preference to the consideration of bills from 
the Committee on Claims and the Committee on War Claims, 
alternating between the two committees. 

The attention of the Chair also has been directed by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] to the provision of 
clause 56 of Rule XI, which provides that “ the following-named 
committees shall have leave to report at any time on the 
matters herein stated: The Committee on Rules on rules, joint 
rules, and order of business”; then, after enumerating several 
others, “ the Committee on Invalid Pensions, general pension 
bill.” The fact that this is the second Friday of the month 
would not make this motion in order under the provisions of 
clause 6 of Rule XXIV. 

This bill, however, was reported by the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions on March 27 last, the Chair is advised, as a 
privileged bill reported from the floor with all points of order 
reserved. It deals with the pension act of May 11, 1912, by ex- 
tending its provisions, not to certain specific individuals -but 
to a class of proposed beneficiaries who heretofore have not 
come under the law relating to pensions. 

The present occupant of the chair had occasion to pass upon 
a question somewhat akin to this when the bill relating to the 
monthly payment of pensions was reported. A point of order 
at that time was made, that it was not in order to move to re- 
solve the House into Commitiee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of that bill, because 
that proposed legislation was not within the purview of the 
language of clause 56 of Rule XI. The Chair at that time 
held that that language in the rule, namely, “ general pension 
bills,’ meant bills or legislation general in character, as dis- 
tinguished from bills of a private character or bills restricted 
in their purpose or effect. The precedents seem to hold that the 
right to report legislation at any time carries with it the right 
to have that legislation considered at any time, provided it is 
not in conflict with other rules of the House covering the pro- 
cedure and precedence of legislation.” 

The Chair has examined the provisions of this bill—H. R. 
211—and is of opinion that it is general in character, in that 
it adds another class to come within the benefit of the laws 
heretofore enacted for the payment of pensions; and that while 
it is not in order under the provisions of clause 6, Rule XXIV, 
it having been reported from the floor as a privileged bill under 
the provisions of clause 56, Rule XI, which would seem to be 
somewhat in conflict with clause 6 of Rule XIV, this latter rule 
should, in the view of the Chair, be held superior. This being a 
privileged bill, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY], 
in the judgment of the Chair, is entitled to make the privileged 
motion to resolve the House into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for its consideration. The 
Chair therefore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, pending the consideration of 
my motion, I desire to see what agreement can be reached as to 
the amount of time for general debate. I see the ranking 
minority Member [Mr. Rucker] here, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. I suggest that we limit general debate to two hours, one- 
half of the time to be controlled by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, the ranking minority member of the committee, and the 
other half by myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
asks, pending the motion, that the general debate be limited 
to two hours, one half to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Rucker] and the other half by himself. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANetry] that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 211. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin asks for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 70, noes 24, 
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Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present, and challenge the vote just 
taken for that reason. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin makes the point of order that there is no quorum present, 
and objects to the vote for that reason. It is evident that 
there is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors. The Sergeant at Arms will bring in absentees. The 
question is on the motion that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of H. R. 211. Those in favor will, as 
their names are called, answer “yea,” those opposed “ nay,” 
and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 181, nays 58, 
not voting 190, as follows: 


YEAS—181. 


Ackerman 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Anthony 
Atkeson 
Bankhead 
Barbour 
Beedy 

Begg 
Benham 
Bixler 
Blakene 
Bland, Va. 
Brown, Tenn. 
Burdick 
Burroughs 
Burtness 
Burton 

Cable 


Campbell, Kans. 


Cannon 
Carew 
Chalmers 
Chandler, Okla. 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Clarke, N. Y¥. 
Clouse 
Cole, Ohio 
Colton 
Coughlin 
Crago 
Cramton 
Cullen 
Dale 
Dallinger 
Dowell 
Dunbar 
Dupré 
Echols 
fdmonds 
Ellis 
Fairfield 
Faust 
Fitzgerald 
Free 


Almon 
Aswell 
Bowling 
Box 

Brand 
Briggs 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Carter 
Collier 

Crisp 

Davis, Tenn, 
Dominick 
Favrot 


Anderson 
Andrew, Mass. 
Ansorge 
Appleby 
Arentz 
Bacharach 
Barkley 
Beck 

Bell 

Bird 

Black 
Bland, Ind, 
Blanton 
Boies 

Bond 
Bowers 
Brennan 
Britten 
Brooks, Il. 
Brooks, Pa. 
Browne, Wis. 
Burke e« 
Butler 
Byrnes, 8. C. 


French 
Gahn 
Gensman 
Gernerd 
Gorman 
Graham, III. 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Hadley 
Hardy, Colo. 
Haugen 
Hawes 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Hays 
Herrick 
Hersey 
Hickey 
Hicks 

Hill 

Hoch 
Huddleston 
Hukriede 
Hull 
Husted 
Jones, Pa, 
Kearns 
Keller 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kendall 
Ketcham 


Kirkpatrick 
Kissel 
Kleczka 
Kline, Pa. 
Knutson 
Kopp 

Kraus 
Lampert 
Langley 
Lawrence 
Lazaro 

Lea, Calif. 
Leatherwood 


Leh!bach 
Linthicum 
Little 
Luhring 
McCormick 
McKenzie 


Ricketts 

Riddick 
Roach 
Robertson 
Rogers 
Rose 


McLaughlin, Mich. Rucker 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Ryan 


McPherson 
MacGregor 
Magee 
Mapes 
Martin 
Mead 
Merritt 
Michener 
Millspaugh 
Mondell 
Montoya 
Moore, Ohio 
Moores, Ind. 
Morgan 
Mott 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, A. P. 
Newton, Mo, 
Nolan 
Norton 
O’Brien 
O'Connor 
Ogden 
Osborne 
Parker, N. Y. 


Patterson, Mo. 


Porter 
Pringe 
Purnel 
Radcliffe 
Rainey, IN, 
Raker 
Ramseyer 
Reec® 
Réed, N. Y. 
Reed, W. Va. 
Rhodes 


NA¥S—58. 


Fulmer 
Garner 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gilbert 
Hammer 
Hardy, Tex. 
Hudspeth 
Humphreys 
Jacoway 
Jeffers, Ala. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Miss. 
Jones, Tex. 
Kincheloe 


Lanham 


. Lankford 


Larsen, Ga. 
Lee, Ga, 
Logan 
Lowre 
McDuffie 
McSwain 
Montague 
Oliver 
Overstreet 
Park, Ga. 
Pou 

Quin 
Rankin 


NOT VOTING—190, 


Campbell, Pa. 
Cantrill 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Clark, Fla. 
Classon 
Cockran 
Codd 

Cole, Iowa 
Collins 
Connally, Tex. 
Connell 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Copley 
Crowther 
Curry 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn. 
Deal 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dickinson 
Doughton 


Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 
Dunn 
Dyer 
Elliott 
Evans 
Fairchild 
Fenn 
Fess 
Fields 
Fish 
Fisher 
Focht 
Fordney 
Foster 
Frear 
Freeman 
Frothingham 
Fuller 
Funk 
Gallivan 
Glynn 
Goldsborough 


Scott, Mich. 
Scott, Tenn. 
Shelton 
Sinnott 
Smith, Idaho 
Speaks 
Sproul 
Steenerson 
Stephens 
Strong, Kans. 
Summers, Wash. 
Swing 
Taylor, N. J. 
a 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Underhill 
Vaile 

Vestal 

Voigt 
Volstead 
Walters 
Webster 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Williamson 
Wingo 
Woodruff 
Wyant 
Young 


Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Sisson 
Stafford 
Steagall 
Sumners, Tex. 
Tucker 
Vinson 
Williams, Tex, 
Wilson 

Wise 

Woods, Va. 
Wright 


Goodykoontz 
Gould 
Graham, Pa. 
Greene, Vt. 
Friest 

Griffin 
Harrison 
Henry 

Himes 

Hogan 
Hooker 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 
James 
Jefferis, Nebr. 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash, 
Kahn 

Kelley, Mich, 
Kennedy 
Kiess 
Kindred 
Kitchin 
Kline, N. Y. 
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Knight Morin Sabath Taylor, Colo. 
Kreider Mudd Sanders, Ind. Taylor, Tenn. 
Kunz Nelson, J. M. Sanders, N. Y. Temple 
Larson, Minn. Newton, Minn. Schall Ten Byck 
sagen on field’ Sears Tilson 

_N. ¥. ppp Shaw Treadway 
ifolbtrncs Padgett Shreve Tyson 
London Paige Biegel Upshaw 
Longworth Parker, N.J, Sinclair Vare 
Luce Parks, Ark. pene ‘olk 
Lyon Patterson, N.J. Smith, Mich. Ward, N. Y. 
MeArthur Perkins Smithwick ard, N.C 
McClintic Perlman Snell Wason 
McFadden Petersen Snyder Watson 
McLaughlin, Pa. Rainey, Ala. Stedman eaver 
Madden Ransley Stevenson Willams, Ill. 
Maloney Rayburn Stiness Winslow 
Mann Reber Stoll Wood, Ind 
Mansfield Riordan Strong, Pa. Woodyard 
Michaelson Rohsion Sullivan Wurzbach 
Miller Rodenberg Swank Yates 
Mills Rosenbloom Sweet Zihiman 
Moore, Ill. Rossdale Tague 
Moore, Va. Rouse Taylor, Ark. 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Stiness with Mr. McClintic. 

Mr. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Driver. 

Mr. Miller with Mr. Fisher, 

Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr. Paige with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Treadway with Mr, Cockran. 

Mr. Kahn with Mr. Cantril. 

Mr. Glynn with Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Fess with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Oldfield. 
Mr. Cooper ef Ohio with Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Brennan with Mr. Connally of Texas. 

Mr. Hutchinson with Mr, Padgett. 

Mr. Frothingham with Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Kreider with Mr. Riordan. 

Mr. Knight with Mr. Tague. 

Mr. Snyder with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Winslow with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina, 
Mr. Butler with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

Mr. Funk with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. Griest with Mr. Kitchin. e 
Mr. Lee of New York with Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Snell with Mr. Ten Eyck. 

Mr. Goodykoontz with Mr. Collins, 

Mr. Fenn with Mr. Barkley. 

Mr. Bvans with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Crowther with Mr. Black. 

Mr. Luee with Mr. Lyon. 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Sears. 

Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Doughten. 


Mr. Morin with Mr. Blanton. 

Mr. Olpp with Mr. Parks of Arkansas, 

Mr. Fuller with Mr. Smithwick. 

Mr. Frear with Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Dickinson with Mr, Kindred. 

Mr. Greene of Vermont with Mr. Tyson. 

Mr. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Kunz, 
Mr. Michaetson with Mr. Swank. 

Mr. Beck with Mr. Upshaw. 

Mr. Larson af Minnesota with Mr. Weaver. 
Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Deal. 
Mr. Kline of New York with Mr. Fields. 

Mr. Burke with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 
Mr. Codd with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Henry with Mr. Stoll. 

Mr. Kiess with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Perkins with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
Mr. Robsion with Mr. Hooker. 

Mr. Lineberger with Mr. London. 

Mr. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present. The 
Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 211) to extend the provisions of the 
pension act of May 11, 1912, to the officers and enlisted men 
of all State militia and other State organizations that rendered 
service to the Union cause during the Civil War for a period 
of 90 days or more, and providing pensions for their widows, 
minor children, and dependent parents, and for other purposes, 
with Mr. Dowe tt in the chair. 
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Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Ohairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that ‘the first vonyne of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, in previous Congresses I 
have discussed this question so many times that I shall take 
very little time now, as several other gentlemen desire to be 
heard. In order to economize time, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may revise and briefly extend my remarks in the Recorp 
on this bill. 


The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks 


| unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks, Is 


there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have now been a Member 
of this great body for nearly 16 years. Before I had that 
honor conferred upon me, while I was first a candidate for 


| Congress, I promised the old militia soldiers and their widows 


and ether dependents in my district that I would use every 
effort in my power to secure the enactment of the bill which 
is now before you. [Applause.] Year after year since I have 
been here this bill has been up for consideration either in the 
committee or in the House. In the Sixty-fifth Congress it was 
passed by the House almost unanimously. ‘The bill provides, 
in brief, that these State militiamen and members of other 
State organizations who, although not regularly mustered inte 
the United States service, nevertheless rendered service in the 


| suppression of the rebellion under the command of Federal 
| officers, shall be given the benefit of the existing pension laws, 
| which now apply only to the cases of those who were regularly 
| mustered into the United States service. 


Inasmuch as a colleague of mine is going to cover the ques- 
tion, I shal] not take the time ‘to go into the history of the 
service of these organizations in detail. The report which I 
had the honor to submit to this body is quite elaborate and con- 
tains an elaborate statement of the character and importance of 
the service which they rendered to the Union cause. In the 
State of Missouri there were, as I recall it now, 110,000 of these 
militia soldiers. In the State of Kentucky there were 75,000. 
I believe that there was some foundation for the statement 
made by our deceased beloved colleague, former Speaker Clark, 
that but for the services rendered by these organizations the 
States of Missouri and Kentucky would not have remained 
loyal+to the Union, and no one can tell what effect that would 
have had upon the fate of the Union cause and upon our his- 
tory. I think the hand of Divinity was in it all. These men 
were armed and equipped by the federal Government. In some 
instances the equipment was paid for first by the several States, 
but afterwards the United States Government reimbursed the 
States for those expenses, thereby recognizing the valuable 
seryices which they rendered to the cause of the Union. 

The existing service pension law requires a minimum service 
of 90 days, as gentlemen are aware. This bill provides that it 
must appear that the beneficiary under this act has rendered 
that much service under the command of Federal officers and 
while aiding in the suppression of the rebellion. The saddest 
part of it all to me is that this Government has deferred so 
long this just recognition of the services of these patriotic men 
and their widows and dependents, and I feel—— 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. ROSE. I have often wondered why it was that there 
has not been some bill presented to Congress providing for a 
general pension law that would take in all such conditions as 
the gentleman has called to our attention and do away with 
the thousands of private pension bills intreduced every session 
and then die a natural death. This is not in any manner a 
credit to our lawmakers. Is it not possible to have a bill 
that would reach every person who rendered any service on 
behalf of the Government of the United States and pension 
him under our laws? 

Mr. LANGLEY, I have been a member of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions for 12 years. During that time I have 
consistently and persistently advocated the liberalization of our 
pension laws. If I had had my way about it, these militiamen 
and their widows and dependents would have been pensioned 
years ago. Our distinguished former Speaker, Mr. Olark, whose 
memory we all revere, said on the floor when discussing: my 
bill, which passed the House in the Sixty-fifth Congress, that 
this bill ought to have been passed 50 years ago. As I stated 
— I have always been in favor of liberal pension legis- 
lation. 
Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman vield? 
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Mr. LANGLEY. Certainly. 
Mr. RAKER. What does this language mean: “ Under the 
command of United States officers during the Civil War, and 
who actually rendered such service for a period of 90 days or 
more in any of the said military organizations during said 
war?” When did that period end, and would it apply to these 
pensioners? 

Mr. LANGLEY. 
the Civil War. 

Mr. RAKER. When did it end? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I think it has been officially determined 
that the Civil War ended on April 9, 1865. There were portions 
of the country where belligerent conditions existed longer than 
that, but that is the date, I think, that has been officially 
determined by the Secretary of the Interior and by. the courts 
as the end of the Civil War. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will. 

Mr. ANTHONY. In regard to the service provision the bill 
reads “90 days or more in any of the said military organiza- 
tions.” That term refers to the military organizations. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. And it means that they must have served 
90 days in a military organization under command of Federal 
officers. 

Mr. LANGLEY. They might have served in different organi- 
zations and the total service amount to 90 days, which would 
give them a pensionable service. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I understand. During the Civil War, dur- 
ing Price’s raid up into northwestern Missouri, the Kansas 
Militia was called out and participated in the battle of West- 
port and served, some 30 days and some 60 days, and rendered 
valuable service. They had 90 days’ service in the organiza- 
tion but only 30 or 60 days under command of Federal officers. 

Mr. LANGLEY. They would not come, I think, under the 
provisions of this bill. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think they ought to. 

Mr. LANGLEY. ‘So do I, and I wish to say that if I had 
my way about it I would reduce the time to less than 90 days. 
It is a question of how far we can safely go, as the gentleman 
knows, and get the bill through. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I hope the language will be made abso- 
lutely clear. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That will come up in the consideration of 
the bill under the five-minute rule. The gentleman understands 
the difficulty that those who believe in liberal pension legisla- 
tion have to encounter. I started to say a moment ako that the 
saddest thing about this matter to my mind is that the Govern- 
ment has waited so long before doing justice to these old fel- 
lows—which I am sure this body is going to do them to-day— 
that they are nearly all gone. Of the 110,000 of the Missouri 
Militia and 75,000 of the Kentucky Militia, practically all of 
them have passed across the river. I do not believe—of course 
it is impossible to determine it accurately—but I do not believe 
there will be more than 1,000 or 1,200 beneficiaries in the State 
of Kentucky. 

The gentlemen representing the State of Missouri can speak 
of the situation there, but I do not believe there will be over 
1,500 to 2,500 in that State that will be benefited by this bill. 
Of course, a great many who will come under this bill have 
drifted into other States, and they are expecting their Congress- 
man to help pass this bill for them. The record of.this bill is 
evidence, to my mind, of the truth of the old saying that re- 
publics are sometimes ungrateful. 

I am glad to find what seems to be a practically unanimous 
sentiment in doing justice to these old soldiers and their widows, 
and I have every reason to believe that this bill when it reaches 
another body will be passed with no opposition. 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. 
be given them? 

Mr. LANGLEY. They are to be given the same rate of pen- 
sion under the same conditions as existing law, the act of May 
11, 1912, and if there is any doubt about the act of May 1, 1920, 
applying to their cases, I am authorized by the committee to 
offer as a committee amendment a provision to include the act 
of May 1, 1920. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. ROSE. I was very much pleased to hear the gentleman 
say that he is opposed to a minimum service of 90 days. I 
have always been in favor of a very liberal pension to every 


It applies to any service rendered during 


What is the amount of pension to 
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man who ever served the Government, and once on the floor of 
this House I made the statement that I would favor a law giving 
a pensionable status to every soldier if he served the Govern- 
ment for only one day. I think the gentleman has said that he 
would like to see the time reduced to 90 days, although he has 
not yet mentioned the minimum that would be satisfactory to 
him. For myself I would be satisfied with the service of one 
day. My suggestion was not favorably received by the House, 
but it struck a responsive chord in the hearts of many soldiers, 
as can be shown by letters in my possession. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I think we ought to do everything in our 
power for the man who served our Government any length of 
time, but the gentleman understands the difficulties. I would 
not like to see an amendment adopted to this bill which would 
reduce the minimum service lower than that provided in exist- 
ing law for regularly enlisted soldiers, because it would jeopard- 
ize the bill. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Would the gentleman be opposed to an 
amendment that would make it possible to give a man a pen- 
sionable status who had seen a combined service of 90 days 
under militia officers and Federal officers? I think if the gen- 
tleman would agree to that it would put the militiaman upon 
the same basis as the Regular Civil War veterans, which I 
think should be done. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman will understand that while 
I am the ranking member of the committee, I am speaking only 
as an individual, and I would not at this stage of the proceed- 
ings care to agree to any amendment of that kind without con- 
ferring with the other members of the committee, 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I am sure that if the gentleman would 
agree to that none of the other members of the committee 
would object. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am afraid the gentleman is exaggerating 
the influence of the gentleman in charge of the bill, but per- 
sonally I see no objection to the amendment he suggests. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Did these men render service to the 
Union cause under militia officers, or was their service to the 
Union cause rendered while they were under the control of 
Federal officers? 

Mr. LANGLEY. They were under the general control of 
Federal officers. That is the limitation included in my bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. So that the militia service which they 
may have rendered was not a war service at all? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Oh, yes; most of them served in the State, 
but many of them went out of the State, and I know a number 
of cases in Kentucky where they went down South and served, 
but others who remained in the Sta®e took the place of those 
who had to go out of the State. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Did those in the various States render 
war service? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Unquestionably they did, and the purpose of 
this bill is to recognize that service. In a great many of the 
Southern States, including Kentucky, they have passed biils 
pensioning Confederate soldiers. I have no objection to that; 
but here are these militiamen in the State of Kentucky, for 
example, who rendered the same kind of service for the Union 
cause that these men on the other side rendered for the Con- 
federate cause. Yet the latter are receiving a pension and 
the former are not, but they help to pay the Confederate pen- 
sions. I think that is an indefensible condition of affairs. 

Mr. RAKER. Could the gentleman tell us what action Con- 
gress took relative to the militiamen during the War af 1812? 
Were they given a pensionable status? 

Mr, LANGLEY. I do not recall. A number of years ago I 
delivered an address on the historic phases of the pension 
system, going back to the beginning, but that is a good many 
years ago, and I confess that I do not recall exactly all the 
details. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Can not the gentleman from 
Kentucky furnish the gentleman from California with a copy 
of that speech? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes; I would be very glad to do that, if he 
wishes it. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. RHODES. I would like to answer the question of the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr, LANGLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri for 
that purpose. 

Mr. RHODES. I desire to answer the question asked by the 
gentleman from California. I have reviewed the h‘story of all 
pension legislation in the United States; and the militia soldier 
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‘General ‘Order No. 8, dated. January 30, 1865, and all other loyal | “equally 


milifia organizations were never given a pensionable status ds 
not clear to me. In fact, there is. no good reason why these loyal} 
militia soldiers should ‘not ‘be accorded ‘the same generous ‘treat- 
ment that has ‘been given ‘dll loyal mflitia organizations .of all 
other wars. That is what this bill seeks to do. } 

Mr. HUSTED. ‘Will ‘the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. Twill. 

Mr. HUSTED. If these units were'actually part of the Union 
Army, what is the provision of the existing pension laws which 
excludes them from benefiting? 

Mr. RHODES. The ‘provision of existing Jaw which pre- 
cludes them ‘from benéfits is that they ‘were not regularly mus- 
tered into the United States Army. ‘In other words, they came 
into the Army ‘by vittue of general orders issued by the ‘War 
Department under agreements with the governors of the several 
States, 

Mr. GRAHAM. of Tilinois. 

Mr. RHODES. 1 will. 

Mr.. GRAHAM of Tilinois. 
nuniber.of these survivors? 

Mr. RHODES. Well, the best information ‘that we'can get is 
that the total number of persons who ‘would be beneficiaries 
would be about five-or six ‘thousand soldiers and widows. 

First, let me call your attention to the.agreement entered into 
between President Lincoln and Governor Ganible, and some of 
the reasons which made it necessary. To'begin with, Missouri 
did not occupy the same position with respect to the Federal 
Government as did most of the other States of the Union, be- 
cause Missouri was the -very borderland between the ‘North and 
the South, and party lines were so tensély drawn every citizen 
of the State either allied himself with the ‘North or with the 
South or fled the country. It will be remembered the southern 
boundary line of Missouri is not only a geographical line which 
separates Missouri from Arkansas, but .is-a line which was of 
nistoric consequence for more than a quarter of a century 
prior to the great Civil War, and is recognized by historians ‘as 
one of the pivotal points on which the peace of the Nation 
rested for 40 years. 

The President realizing the neeessity for ‘holding Missouri in 
the Union, the reasons for which are unnecessary to state, 
was prompted to deviate from the well-fixed rules of military 
law and practice in dealing with the Missouri situation. Presi- 
dent Lincoln, as Commander in Chief. of the Army of the United 
States, had a right to make such Executive orders affecting the 
Army.as the exigencies required. (See vol. 1, ser.3, pp. 618-619, 
inclusive, of the Official Records of the Union and Conferedate 
Armies.) 

As a result.of this agreement General Order ‘No. 96 was issued 
by the War Department of the United States, which legalized 
the agreement, so far as. the Federal Government was concerned, 
and reduced it to the form of military law by which these forces 
were to be enrolled, armed, equipped, and governed. General 
Order No. 96 is of record.in series 1, volume 3, pages 565-566, 
inclusive, Official Records.of the Union and Confederate Armies. 

November 25, 1861, General Order No. 1 was issued by :the 
Governor of the State of Missouri in which he published the 
agreement entered into between the State and the United States 
authorities, thus giving official sanction to the agreement .on 
the part of ‘the State of Missouri. (S. Doc. 412, 59th Cong., 
1st sess., p. 28.) 

The next step in carrying out the agreement was the appoint- 
ment'by the Governor of Missouri of a brigadier general of the 
Missouri State Militia, which he did within two @ays, viz, 
November ‘27, 1861, by appointing Brig. Gen. John H. Schofield, 
of the United States Army, who.at once assumed command of 
all the militia of the State—Senate Document No, 412, Fifty- 
ninth Congress, first session, page 24. 

These loyal militia soldiers forced into the United Statts 
Army remained in active service until March 12, 1865, thus 
serving two years and éight months, and many of them fur- 
nished their own horses and equipment. In addition to this, 
the State of Missouri has been reimbursed by the Federal 
Government for every dollar expended in the organizing, arm- 
ing, and the maintenance of these loyal militia organizations. 

To show you how President Lincoln approved fhe services 
of the Enrolled Missouri Militia, one of these organizations 
that will be given a pensionable status .by this bill, I wish ‘to 
quote from a letter he wrote October 5, 1863—Volume 22, se- 
ries 1, part 2, page 604, Rebellion Records: 

Asito the Enrolled Missouri Militia, I shall-endeaver to.aseertain bet- 
ter than I now know what is its exact ; . Let me say, however, 
that your ‘proposal to substitute national force for ‘the enrolled “militia 
implies, in your judgment, the latter is doing:something which needs ito 


be done; and if so, the proposition to throw that force away and to 
supply the place by bringing other forces from the field where they are 


Will the gentleman yield? 
About what ‘is ‘the estimated 
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police Missouri? 3 

| Sympathy for whatever relieves our 
allows it t 


ja meeded :seems ‘to ibe very extraordinary. Whence -shall ‘they 
AT vie from Grom. or Banks, or Seek, or 
Rosecr: lew gs have .been so gratifying to : anxious feel- 
‘when ‘In June last ‘the local foree in Missourl atded General 


ings “as 

Schofield to so senet nes So large a general force ‘to the ‘relief of 
hen ‘investing Vicksburg and menaeed from without by 

Was ste wrong? Should ‘the enrolled militia 
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General..Grant, 
General .Jobnston. 
‘heave been ‘broken Genera)! ‘Herron detached ‘from Grant to 
ifindimg cause to :object, ‘I confess to a 
general force im Missouri and 
o-serve élsewhere. I therefore, as-at present advised, can 
mot attempt ‘the @estruction of the enrolied’ militia m'Missouri. I may 
ad that, the force ‘being under the national umilitary control, -it is also 
within the proclamation in regard to the habeas corpus. 
A. LINCOLN. 


In addition to this, President Lincoln, by proclamation dated 
April 16, 1863, suspending the privilege of the writ of ‘habeas 
cerpus in cases of persons in the military.and naval service of 
‘the United ‘States, brought all these loyal militia forces regu- 
larly into service, as shown by General Orders, No. 96, which 
is as follows: 


So ‘far ‘from 


General Orders, ‘No. 96. 
FIEADQUARTERS ‘DEPARTMENT OF THE ‘MISSOURI, 
St. Louis, September 7, '1863. 

The proclamation of the President, dated Washington, ‘September 15, 
1863, suspending the privil of the writ.of habeas ‘corpus in the cases 
<a beronging to the land and naval forces of the United States, 
a other persons therein described, will be held to apply to all 'Mis- 
souri ‘Militia ‘called into active service under ‘the orders-of the depart- 
ament commander. By command:ef Major General Schofield. 

J. A. CAMPBELL, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 

Just ‘think of it, Mr. Chairman, soldiers called into active 
service by proclamation of the President, held ‘in service by 
military authority, commanded by ‘United ‘States Army officers, 
and relieved ‘from duty ‘by general orders of ‘the ‘War Depart- 
ment; yet all these loyal militia sotdiers have been denied a 
pensionable status up to this time. ‘They were recognized as 
part of the great Union Army ‘from 1861 to 1865, and are so 
recorded in the history of the Rebellion ‘Reeords. 

In addition to the above-mentioned militia organizations in 
Missouri, we had a number of independent companjes that were 
de facto’in the United States Arnry. ‘I ‘have in mind the John 
R. ‘Cochran Independent ‘Company ©, ‘that ~was ordered into 
active service August 10, 1863, ‘and ‘served ‘continuously until 
July 8, 1865, under various reenlistments under General Orders, 
‘No.3, mentioned at pages 227 qnd 229, Senate Document’ No. 412. 

Something has ‘been said about the*probable-eost to ‘the: Gov- 
ernment on aceount of ‘the ‘passage of ‘this ‘bill. ITt'will be re- 
‘membered that it has been 57 years since ‘the close of the 
Civil ‘War and that but few -of ‘the 61d niffitia sdldiers are 
living. Aceording to Senate Document 'No. ‘412, ‘the ‘total enlist- 
ment of ‘loyal militia ‘soldiers in ‘Missouri ‘was about ‘24,000, 
with perhaps an additional 1,000 'belomging ‘to independent com- 
panies. Of this number there ‘were ‘many reenlistments, and of 
course some did not serve as much as 90 days. ‘Hence it is 
safe ‘to ‘assume that ‘the ‘total ‘nuniber of ‘these soldiers ‘in ‘Mis- 
souri who served as ‘much ‘as 90 days did not exceed 20,000. 
I have gone to every ‘practical seurce ‘for information ‘on the 
‘subject and am of ‘the ‘opinion ‘that not more ‘than 1,500 of 
these soldiers are living to-day in Missouri ‘who ‘will be affected 
by the provisions of ‘this act. “There are-only about four States 
in ‘the Union that ean be :affeeted ‘by this bill; ‘and as Missouri 
has ‘more ‘than any other ‘one ‘State it is safe to assume ‘there 
is not more than 6,000 all told, including widows, in the United 
States who will be affeeted by ‘the passage of ‘this bill. ‘Sup- 
pose half of this number should -go upon the ‘pension ‘rolls 
immediately at $70:a month and.the,other:half at $50 a month. 
In that event the total sum would be about $350,000 monthly, 
aggregating ‘a little over $4,000,000 annually. In the light of 
present-day expenditures, this is a very small:sum indeed, and 
at the rate these old soldiers are dying this*sum will entirely 
disappear within ‘the next.5 or 10 years,.at the outside. 

We have expended one and a half ‘billion dollars for 
compensation, hospitalizatien, and rehabilitation of our ex- 
Service men sinee the close of the World War, .and Congress 
will pass a ‘bonus law giving additional ‘adjusted compensa-~ 
tion ‘for these soldiers before the present session adjourns. 
So let us, before it is:everlastingly teo late, do simple justice 
to this class ‘of our loyal ‘soldiers who have teo long been 
neglected. 

Let ithere ‘be no misunderstanding as to my position in my 
reference ‘to what ‘we ‘have done for our World ‘War ‘soldiers. 
I have cheerfully supported every measure providing for their 
relief, voted for the bonus law ‘we recently passed, and shail 
eontinue to support ‘legislation in ‘the interest of: our ex-service 
men. ‘In fact, I believe it to be the duty of the Government 
to ‘sympathetically ‘care for our soldiers ‘of all wars. It will 
require *the passage of ‘this “bill ‘to ‘constitute -a well ‘rounded 
out «system of pension legislation consistent with ‘the ‘policy of 
this Republic. [Applause.] 
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gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LARSEN}. 
Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 


mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. 


country has ever witnessed was the pretended effort made by 


on Saturday and Sunday last. 
surrendered in Washington Monday afternoon. 

It is not definitely known whether he came from his home in 
Philadelphia on that day for the purpose of enabling detectives 
to perfect the scheme of a fake arrest, in accordance with pre- 
conceived plans of the distinguished Attorney General, or 
whether it was for the purpose of quieting newspaper publicity. 

It is practically certain, however, that so far as the Attorney 
General is concerned the whole scheme was for the purpose of 
diverting public attention from charges that were being made 
through columns of the press against himself. If you please, for 
the purpose of creating a smoke screen between the Attorney 
General and the public while a breastwork of deception could 
be erected to shield him from the uncomfortable darts of criti- 
cism hurled at him from every quarter of the country. 

Yes; the performance of the Attorney General and his so- 
called detectives was a very remarkable one. It will certainly 
live in history. It reminds me very much of the name given 
to one of Shakespeare’s plays, entitled “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” 

In this connection I desire to say that in my judgment every 
citizen of this country who attempted or intentionally defrauded 
his Government during its participation in the recent World 
War is morally and at heart a traitor, and deserves to be hanged 
higher than Haman. 

It is not my purpose to protect Mr. Phillips or anyone else. 
If Mr. Phillips is guilty, he should suffer the penalty of the law, 
and if others are guilty, they should suffer the severest pen- 
alties that can be legally imposed. But, Mr. Chairman, it is 
my purpose at this time to call attention to what I believe is a 
scheme of the administration, especially of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, not so much to prosecute Mr. Phillips as to shield himself 
from the public criticism that is being so well and fearlessly 
directed against him. I doubt whether Mr. Phillips will ever 
be prosecuted. I doubt whether he will be indicted. I doubt 
whether it is the purpose or intention of the Department of Jus- 
tice, especially the Attorney General, to indict him. The future 
alone will determine this question. If he is guilty, I hope he 
will be indicted, but I doubt whether it was even contemplated 
that such should be done. 

In my time, Mr. Chairman, I ask that there be read by the 
Clerk of the House an editorial appearing in the New York 
World, under date of June 7, dealing with the precise question 
to which I now address myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 








































































A PROSECUTION OR A RED HERRING? 


John L. Phillips, chairman of the Georgia Republican State com- 
mittee, has been arrested under warrant of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice charging him with frauds in the disposal of unused 
Government war materials; he has not been indicted by a Federal 
grand jury. 

Mr. Phillips is not alone in declaring or in suspecting that the 
Department of Justice has outpaced its own grand jury in singling 
out for arrest a Republican politician who has been attacked on the 


floor of the House by Representative JoHNSON, also a Republican, in 
order to draw a red herring across a fresh and tempting trail. hat 
trai] leads back to the Department of Justice itself, and to its head, 


Atcorney General Daugherty. It is a much more important trail than 
Mr. Phillips can have left, even if all that is charged against him 
shall prove true. The whole is greater than its parts; if there is 
no public confidence in the conduct of the Department of Justice all 
its works fall into contempt together. 

Not often in the past has it been possible to suspect the head of 
the rae of Justice of instituting criminal proceedings for 
political purposes; never, perhaps, for the purpose of diverting atten- 
tion from an Attorney General under attack. The department has 
criticized as dilatory, as conservative, as reactionary; but within the 
limits set by its nature and precedents it has been respected as ap- 
roaching impartiality and disinterestedness as closely as any simi- 
ar agency in history. To have such a high reputation wrecked, even 
temporarily, is a blow at the prestige of the Government. 

That is the case to-day; it can mot be denied, concealed, forgotten 
or lightened in gravity by any pettifogging device or diversion or de- 
lay. Nobody can have, nobody will have, confidence in the doings of 


Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
Is there ob- 


Mr. Chairman, the late war, so 
far as I am concerned, coined a new word, “ camouflage,” but it 
remained for the present administration, and particularly the 
Attorney General, to show its practical peace-time application. 

To my mind one of the most farcical performances which this 


the Attorney General and his apparently dumb detectives to 
arrest John L. Phillips, the Republican referee for Georgia, 
It will be recalled that Phillips 
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the Department of Justice until the charges under which the Attorney 
General lies are fairly and fully investigated, not excused or ignored 
or evaded. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, the action of the 
Attorney General and his detectives in trying to arrest Mr. 
Phillips appears. to me to be as nonsensical and ludicrous as 
the answer of the mountaineer who went down to the seaside to 
spend a week end. When he got down there he met a lady 
who inquired of him, “Have you come down for the week 
end?” To which he replied, ‘No, madam; I have stomach 
trouble.” 

Mr. Chairman, it must be apparent to everyone that the 
arrest of John L. Phillips was staged with the view of obtain- 
ing as much newspaper publicity as possible. 

The public was well prepared in advance for what the At- 
torney General did. For several days we were told that a 
great sensation was in store for the public; that some promi- 
nent official was going to be prosecuted, and prosecuted without 
gloves. These reports emanated from the Attorney General's 
office and were published throughout the States. Of course, 
we did not know who this great public official was. We never 
suspected, and we had no reason to suspect. But what hap- 
pened? ‘The laboring mountain must bring a mouse,” so it 
turned out that a Republican, away down in Georgia where 
there are no other Republicans to be offended, where there 
exists no Republican Party and never will, had been arrested, 
Of course, he was to be arrested as a part of the program, 
not for the purpose of prosecution, I fear, but for the simple 
and sole purpose of diverting public attention from the At- 
torney General. 

The Attorney General had promised us some days before. 
according to reports appearing in the press, that he would start 
out on a prominent Democrat. Oh, yes; we were prepared 
along that line as a camouflage for the performance pulled off 
on Republican Phillips. . 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I wish the gentieman from Mis- 
souri would yield me five minutes more. 

Mr. RUCKER. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr.- LARSEN of Georgia. The Attorney General would have 
it appear that Phillips had been seen in the District Building, 
where the grand jury is investigating war frauds, several days 
previous and that, he had fled the country to avoid arrest. 

In this connection we should remember that on Thursday of 
last week the Rules Committee of the House rescinded its 
action favorably reporting the Woodruff resolution providing 
for a congressional investigation. The distinguished chairman 
of the committee, after carrying the rule around in his pocket 
for several days, if not for weeks, without reporting it to the 
House, changed his position on the matter, as did the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. ScHALL], and thereby made it impos- 
sible for the Congress to order the kind of investigation desired 
by the country, and to which it is entitled. 

With such an investigation the Attorney General would not 
be permitted to direct the scope of the investigation, the kind 
of testimony that should be developed. When the investigation 
was completed the public would feel that no one had been 
shielded. 

The Attorney General would not be permitted to direct the 
matter in any way, and the public, who is, after all, a good judge 
of what is or is not proper to be considered in such proceedings, 
would be given full information and. opportunity to see that no 
guilty party escapes justice. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, 
question? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. For a question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. What would be the effect of the 
judgment of the public, for instance, in the Phillips case, 
whether they decided him guilty or not guilty, whether he had 
defrauded or not defrauded, as compared with the result of a 
verdict of a grand jury? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I understand that the resolutions 
offered by Mr. Wooprurr and Mr. JoHnson provided for a gen- 
eral investigation and not Phillips alone. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Or any case. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. As it provides for a general inves- 
tigation it will satisfy the demands of the public, to know and 
understand that the Attorney General, who is himself under 
fire, has not the opportunity and will not be given the oppor- 
tunity to cover up testimony that might show the guilt of va- 
rious parties throughout the country. We would then know 
the facts as regards Phillips, Jones, and other parties, both 
Democrats and Republicans. 
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Will the gentleman yield for a 
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Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas, Will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I will. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does, the gentleman think the 
public more interested in this sensational investigation by con- 
gressional committee than in criminal prosecution and any 
civil action for recovering the property and money? 

Mr. LARSEN. of Georgia. The purpose of the investigation 
is to institute criminal prosecutions. It is: not for grand- 
stand play. It is for the purpose of seeing that the guilty parties 
are prosecuted, and the gentleman from Kansas ought to know 
that fact very. well. 

Mr; BHGG. Does the gentleman know of any case, either 
under. @ Democratic or Republican administration, where a 
congressional investigation ever resulted in a man going to 
the penitentiary? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Shall I umderstand from the ques- 
tion that the gentleman would make the statement that there 
are none? 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman knows my question. Will he 
answer it or will he not? 

Mr, LARSEN of Georgia. I will answer it. Do not be uneasy 
about that. Does the gentleman mean to make the statement 
on the floor of the House that no man whose acts have been 
aired by an investigating committee has been sent to the peni- 
tentiary? 

Mr. BEGG. I want the gentleman to telk me what) committee 
of either party ever unearthed evidence that sent a man to the 
penitentiary 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. The gentleman from Ohio displays 
such a lack of.common knowledge of the history of this country 
that I do not deem. it proper to answer him, except further than 
to say that many a man who has been under the X ray of con- 
gressional investigation has been sent to Leavenworth. 

Mr. BEGG. Whe were they? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. The gentleman should read a little 
history, 

Mr. BEGG. Who were they? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Let the gentleman read a little his- 
tory and then he will be better informed. 

Mr. BEGG. It is no answer for the gentleman. to make a 
statement like that. He can not produce the evidence, and he 
does not. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Hlinois. Mr, Chairman, if the gentleman 
will yield, I will say to the gentleman from Georgia that if the 
. gentleman from Ohio will fead the evidence before the. War 
Expenditures Committee he will find evidence that would send 
certain gentlemen to. the penitentiary. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Yes. I am quite sure the gentle 
man from Ohio never read it or he would not have asked the 
question he did. 

Mr. Chairman, the publie is deeply concerned in this matter. 
The public desires to know and will not. be satisfied with an 
investigation made under the instructions and direction of the 
Attorney General, who himself is under fire 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr: LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, may I have five 
minutes mere? 

Mr. RUCKHR. Mr. Chairman, I will give the gentleman five 
minutes mere. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is recognized 
for five minutes more. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Now, I want to call your attention 
to another performance. A determined effort has been made to 
bridle the press of this country. I am sorry to say that it has 
not all been dene by the distinguished Attorney General, but the 
President, the Chief Executive of this country, has in my judg- 
ment undertaken to do a thing that Congress itself under the 
Constitution is not permitted to do. The Constitution provides 
that Congress shall pass no law that. will abridge the freedom 
of the press, and yet the great Executive of this Government, 
the man who is supposed to execute the laws, criticizes: the press 
because it has seen fit to comment upem the various. charges 
that have been made against his distinguished Attorney Gen- 
eral. The Attorney General is under fire, and the Chief Execu- 
tive criticizes the papers that would dare to speak out and let 
the people know; the papers that would transmit to the public 
the information that is being given day after day in the Con- 
gress of the United States regarding his acts and doings: 

What do you think of that? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
man yield? 


Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I will yield for a question. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman has criticized 
the arrest of Mr. Phillips. Is it the contention of the gentle- 
man that there is: not sufficient evidence to warrant his arrest 
or indictment? 

Mr: LARSEN of Georgia. I have indeed been: very unfortu- 
nate if I have so: badly failed to make myself understood as the 
question propounded by the gentleman from Kansas would. indi- 
cate. I have not. undertaken to pass upen the Phillips case: 
The gentleman heard the testimony in charges made by two 
distinguished Members of his own party, Messrs; Wooprurr and 
JoHNSON, for both of whom I have a very high regard. Both 
are regarded very favorably not only by the Members of this 
House but by the people throughout the Nation. According te 
that testimony I would say yes; there is reason for it. I 
do not knew whether Phillips is: guilty or not, but the Attorney 
General sheuld not try to obtaim cheap publicity by waiting 
until a man goes off to Philadelphia, and when he should know 
very well where he went, have detectives: running around 
to fake am effort to arrest him. Whoever heard of trying to 
eatch criminals and: advertise to the public in advance the 
intention to do so? Of course Mr: Phillips could have becn 
arrested in Philadelphia, but he arranged his bend and came 
back to Washington to surrender, Such performance will not 
shield the Attorney General from the public criticism that is 

so ably directed against: him. 

If he is: going to arrest one party, why not arrest all of 
them? I want to see not only Mr. Phillips bat all the others 
who are under charges investigated: I want everyone, as [ 
said at the outset, who has robbed this Government to be pun- 
ished. I desire that everyone who has defrauded the Govern- 
ernment shall be placed under the X ray of investigation. I 
want the public to know who has defrauded the Government 
when the investigation is over; that it has been free of bias and 
prejudice. We can not expect sueh result of the Attorney General, 
whe himself is under fire. If you will give the House am opportu- 
nity to vote on the resolutions of either Mr. Wooprurr or Mr; 
Jounson of South Dakota, the country: will get the investigation 
that is needed and will know the guilty parties: without having 
to rely on the say-so of the Attorney General, whe is: himself 
in disrepute. [Applause.] Mulhall, of Baltimore, the netorious 
lobbyist; Martin and Lamar, of New York, known aw tiie 
“Wolf of Wall Street,” were all prosecuted and convicted as 
the result of inquiries begum in Congress. Why not. uncover 
the faets at. this time by such method and scatter the cloud 
of suspicion that hangs over the head of the Attorney General? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the: gentleman from Georgia 
has. expired. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I gsk umanimous: comsent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from. Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chaisman, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The: gentleman has 32 minutes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman. from California [Mr: Osporse], the only Member 
of this House whe was in the Union Army during the Civil 
War. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The: gentleman from Califernia is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the necessity for the legislation attempted by this bill is 
about like this: During the Civil War on several occasions our 
friends from the South fought their way imto the Northern 
States, into Pennsylvania, and into all the border States, and 
some great battles were fought as the result. In the East here 
the. Battles of Chancellorsville, Antietam, and Gettysburg were 
among the most notable. The country was very much alarmed 
about the progress of our southern friends, and the President 
ealled wpen the governors of the Northern States for the as- 
sistance of their militia. They were called out as regiments of 
State militia for shert perieds: or emergencies; and they got to- 
gether as rapidly as possible. As a boy I saw many of these 
regiments leave Northern States for the frent during the war. 
They were all equipped properly, and were taken. South, and in 
many instances, and in fact im most cases, these regiments were 
regularly mustered into the United States service. They did 
good service and some. of them suffered heavy casualties. How- 
ever, the exigency was so great and the time was so short that 
in many instances, notably in Missouri, Pennsylvania, and other 
States, they were net.so mustered into the United States service. 

New, under the rulings of the Pension Bureau and under the 
laws Do one is eligible to a pension who was not regularly nius- 
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tered into the United States service and received an honorable 
discharge therefrom. The men who belonged to these regiments 
that were not mustered in were at an obvious disadvantage, 
and I presume that every Member here has had applications for 
pensions from members of these militia regiments, and, of 
course, they always met the same result. They can not be 
granted under present laws. It is the purpose of this bill to 
place those regiments that were not mustered in upon the same 
footing as those that were mustered in, where they served under 
United States officers. They will be subjected to the same re- 
strictions as those now applied to those who were regularly 
mustered in and also to those who were in the regular national 
service. That is, they must have had 90’days’ service under 
United States officers. There are now thousands of surviving 
soldiers who did not serve the full 90 days, and they are in- 
eligible to pensions. It will not make anyone eligible to a pen- 
sion who failed to serve 90 days, and its only purpose is to put 
these men who failed to be mustered in, through no fault of 
their own, on an even footing with those who were regularly 
mustered in. That is the sum and substance of this bill. It is 
a worthy bill and it ought to be passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. WooprurFF]. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, I understand that while I 
was temporarily absent from the Chamber the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Larsen] discussed the J. L. Phillips case about 
which we have seen so much in the papers in the last few 
days. It -will be remembered that Mr. Phillips was the moving 
spirit in the firm of Phillips & Stephens, the firm which 
handled the sale of surplus lumber for the Government follow- 
ing the war. It will also be recalled that in referring to this 
case Mr. Ernest C. Steward, of the contract audit section, said 
in a memorandum to his superior officer: 

“ Although over 15,000 contracts have been investigated and 
audited by our office, it can be stated beyond argument that 
the contract in question is one which for criminal ingenuity is 
surpassed by none.” 

It must not be forgotten that this same J. L. Phillips was, 
according to the Government auditors, guilty of defrauding the 
Government out of more than $1,800,000, and while this sum 
is small as compared to those involved in some of the other 
war frauds, yet it is rather a tidy sum, and if it is recovered, 
as it can be, it will help materially to meet the deficit which 
the Secretary of the Treasury says is facing us. 

I hope the Department of Justice is not going to adopt 
as a permanent policy the course pursued in the case of 
J. L. Phillips. Last Sunday morning’s Times published an 
article with a heading 2 inches high across the top of the front 
page stating that Mr. J. L. Phillips was about to be arrested. 
It seems they had not found him yet, notwithstanding the fact 
that he was known to have been in Washington for several 
weeks at least. I say I hope this is not going to be the per- 
manent policy of the Department of Justice, because if they 
pursue this particular method of bringing culprits to justice 
it will probably result in a whole lot of them getting out of the 
country before the officers of the law can finally overtake them. 
I want to say, however, that in this particular instance I do not 
think any damage was done, for the reason that one week 
before this item was published in the press of Washington it 
came to me through three different and very reliable chan- 
nels that Mr. J. L. Phillips had stated to some of his inti- 
mate friends that conditions had become such on the hill that 
he probably would have to be indicted, but that it would not 
go any further than that. I want to notify the Department of 
Justice here and now, and I want to notify the Members of 
Congress, that under the circumstances the J. L. Phillips case 
is one in which I am taking a great deal of interest, and I 
shall watch the development in that case very, very carefully. 

Mr. Chairman, during the past month there has been a most 
belated but nevertheless a very feverish attempt upon the part 
of the Attorney General to whip into shape an organization for 
the prosecution of the war grafters. One ex-Member of the 
House and an ex-Member of the Senate, as well as a sitting 
Member of the House, have been retaine’ to assist in this work. 
Other eminent members of the legal profession have been re- 
tained. Invitations to participate have been extended to still 
other eminent members of the bar. And it is announced that 
50 rooms have been engaged in a building in Washington to 
house these prosecutors. 

~All this has been.done after 14 months of inactivity upon the 
part of the Department of Justice. It has been done since 
April the 11th, the day upon which in a speech in the House 
I threatened the impeachment of the Attorney General if he did 
not promptly do his full duty in regard to these cases. It 
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seems to me, Mr. Chairman, and it seems to the people of the 
country that these feverish preparations now going on have for 
their immediate object the. lulling to sleep of an expectant 
public. That this eleventh-hour conversion was not without 
its effect upon the compliant Rules Committee of the House is 
shown by the action of this committée when on May 31 it met 
and rescinded its former action in favorably reporting the 
Woodruff-Johnson resolution calling for an investigation of the 
War and Navy Departments expenditures, the Alien Property 
Custodian’s office, and the Department of Justice. 

To show that an investigation by a select committee is as 
necessary to-day as it was two months ago, I propose to dis- 
close by submitting a few additional facts. An invéstigation 
by a congressional committee must necessarily be of a non- 
partisan character, as such committees are made up of mem- 
bers of both parties. The members of these committees are 
or should be held responsible for their actions in all things by 
their constituents, and in a matter so closely touching every 
fireside of the Nation any member would write his political 
death sentence were he to do other than give to this work the 
very best that was in him. 

The hearings would be open to the public, and the news- 
papers could be depended upon to carry to every corner of the 
country the facts developed. A real investigation of any of 
these cases has in the past and would in the future produce 
evidence leading to other cases. As an illustration I will cite 
the experience of Capt. H. L Scaife, who was retained by the 
Department of Justice to investigate the air contracts and who 
resigned when he became Satisfied it was not the purpose of the 
Attorney General to permit the Department of Justice to func- 
tion in the war fraud cases. In making his investigations 
he found evidence which took him into other fields, and he de- 
veloped fraud in connection with the Alien Property Custodian 
Office, the Shipping Board, the Ordnance and Quartermaster 
Departments of the War Department, and the sale of surplus 
war stocks. A real investigation, whether by the Department 
of Justice or a committee of Congress, would have similar 
results, 


I believe the people of the country demand that every man 
guilty of fraud in connection with war contracts be brought 
to the bar of justice, and this can not be done without a most 
thorough and searching investigation. To show no such pro- 
cedure is proposed by the Attorney General, notwithstanding 
his very recent display of activity, it is only necessary to quote 
from a statement he recently gave to the press. It-is in part 
as follows: 


It is not until the audit comes from the department where the mat- 
ter originated that the Department of Justice has any jurisdiction in 
the premises. The department has not the right to go to .any other 
<enerinent of the Government and examine or audit its books or its 
cla . 

Clearly this does not indicate the searching investigation 
called for by existing conditions. Instead it bespeaks a deter- 
mination to investigate and prosecute only those cases officially 
brought to the Attorney General’s attention by the several de- 
partments. Crooks on the outside could not long successfully 
perpetrate frauds upon the Government without the connivance 
of crooks on the inside. Many of the men in the departments 
who handled these war contracts are still in these departments, 
and it is safe to say that none of those who are guilty will be- 
stir themselves to bring their culpability to the attention of the 
prosecuting power of the Government. 

During the past two months in my speeches on the floor 
I have cited case after case which have lain in the archives of 
the Department of Justice for periods of time ranging from one 
month to more than a year without a step being taken to pro- 
tect the public interest and to bring the guilty to justice. Not 
one charge I have made has been refuted. They have not even 
been denied. P 

Notwithstanding the fact that many months ago the Attorney 
General was urged to ask Congress for funds to carry on this 
work, he neglected to do so until after the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson] and I had called the attention 
of the country to the deplorable conditions existing in the 
Department of Justice. Now, in his endeavor to convince the 
public he means business, he has gathered around him some 
men in whom I have confidence and some in whom I have not. 
The conditions would not be different were they all men of 
whom the entire country would approve, for no matter what 
their qualifications, no matter how enthusiastically they may 
enter upon this work, they are only subordinates, and as such 
must obey the instructions of the man who for 14 long months 
has failed to bring to the bar of justice one single war grafter 
and who still reserves to himself the power to say who shall 
and who shall not be prosecuted. 
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The aetion of the Rules Committee in rescinding its action 
takes from the House the power to say whether it desires a 
thorough cleaning up of this putrid mess. It takes from the 
membership of the House the right to go on record in this 
vitally fundamental: matter. It takes from the people whom 
you gentlemen represent the representation which is theirs 
under our Constitution and laws, and it will not be counte- 
nanced by the American people. And, Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to. prophecy again that when the Members of the House return 
to their constituencies and have the opportunity of discussing 
this question with their people they will come back here for 
the December session with a determination to get to the bottom 
of this mess. They will come back here convinced that a con- 
gressional investigation is the only thing which will do the 
work in the way it should be done, for such an investigation, 
properly conducted, would produce the evidence in practically 
all the war fraud cases, and an aroused public opinion would 
force the hand of even a reluctant Attorney General. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Would not the gentleman think that a congres- 
sional investigation would be advisable if it should appear upon 
investigation that men who had been engaged in this crooked 
business since the war were being assigned by the War Depart- 
ment to assist some of our good friends who have been em- 
ployed as attorneys to conduct these prosecutions? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Of course the investigation is necessary, 


for all those facts are known and other facts equally reprehen- | 


sible will be shown by proper investigation. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by inserting in the Recorp a letter mailed on May 6 to 
the Attorney General by the gentleman from South Dakota 
{Mr. JOHNSON] and myself. We have had the same experience 
in our correspondence with him as have other Members of this 
body—we have had no answer to our letter, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6, 1922. 
Hon. Harry M. DAUGHERTY, 
Attorney General, Washington, D. C. 


‘ Dear Str: In the New York Times of May 5 you are quoted as fol- 
ows: 

“ There is little of interest to be said in regard to the articles appear- 
ing in the newspapers regarding the discussions in the Senate and else- 
where constituting an attack upon the administration and naturally 
an attack upon the Department of Justice. This may be expected from 
time to time. 

“The real people behind this movement, aside from the partisans 
interested, have not yet shown their hands or their heads. Their activi- 
ties are well known and their purposes are well known, In due time 
it will all be revealed.” 

And in private conversation with us you gave the same intimation, 

If it is true that any individual, or combination of individuals in 
the United States or elsewhere is attacking you for personal or political 
reasons, the facts in the case should be given to the public and all fair- 
minded citizens will espouse your cause. Neither of us has received 
any intimation or knowledge from any source of any such unfair attack 
exept through the news report above quoted. 

At this time we wish to assure you that if the facts showing such 
unfair attacks are presented to us, and it can be shown that for per- 
sonal or political reasons an attack is being made upon you or the 
Department of Justice, which would be in fact an attack upon the 
Government of the United States, we will be the first to come to your 
defense. If you have information such as has been intimated, we feel 
that you owe it to yourself, the Department of Justice, the administra- 
tion, and the Government to place these facts before the Congress, and 
we tender our services for that purpose. e 

Very respectfully, 
Roy O. Wooprurr. 
RoyaLt C, JOHNSON. 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to state for both the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. JoHNsoN] and myself that not once during 
our attacks upon the war grafters have we used information 
given us by other than men who served this country in uniform 
during the late war. I hardly think the Attorney General will 
lave the temerity to challenge the loyalty or patriotism of men 
of this class. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman,-this bill is so obviously just 
and fair and right that I am not going to take time to discuss 
it. During the period of time that I have been a Member of 
this House every single Member from the State of Missouri, I 
believe, has at some time introduced this identical bill or bills 
similar to it. Our late Speaker, the lamented Champ Clark, 
time and time again pressed its passage upon the House. It 
has been too long deferred. Personally I know many now liy- 
ing in my distriet who served in these militia or State organi- 
zations. They are divided between the political parties, but are 
all good, valiant, brave, heroic men. Many of them are poor 
and have been waiting and trusting that the Government which 
they tried to serve and helped to serve would some day deal 
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out belated justice to them. I am glad that this bill is under 
consideration, and I hope that it will receive in this House a 
vote that will inspire the Senate to prompt action when the bill 
gets there. 

Mr. Chairman, in the course of my experience I have learned 
facts which are doubtless familiar to many other Members on 
this floor. A soldier may have served 60 days in the Army of 
the United States as an enlisted man. He may have served 30 
days in the militia organization also, serving his country all 
the time; but his Army service was only 60 days, and therefore 
he is not pensionable under any statute we have. This bill 
ought to be amended so as to combine his militia service with 
his service as an enlisted man. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. RUCKER. I yield to the gentieman from Maine. 

Mr. BEEDY. How many men will be affected by this bill? 

Mr. RUCKER. Very few, comparatively. 

Mr. BEEDY. Has the gentleman any estimate? 

Mr. RUCKER. No. 

Mr. BEEDY. Are there 5,000 or 500? 

Mr. RUCKER. I think 15 or 20 years ago it was estimated 
that there were five or six thousand in the State of Missouri, 
which I believe has about as many as any State. They all re- 
side in two or three States. 

Mr. LANGLEY. When we reported the bill four years ago 
it was estimated that Missouri, Kentucky, and the remainder 
of the States would furnish about 2,000. 

Mr. RUCKER. Like the other Civil War soldiers they are 
dying rapidly. The amendment I propose to offer is in line 3 
on page 2. 

The bill now reads: “in any of the said military organiza- 
tions during said war.” I want to add to that, “or partly in 
such military organization and partly in the military forces of 
the United States,” so that the several services may be com- 
bined. 

Mr. LITTLE. 

Mr. RUCKER. I will. 

Mr. LITTLW. In the line above that it says, “ who actually 
rendered such service for a period of 90 days or more.” [ 
have prepared an amendment which I thought I would offer 
striking out the word “such,” so that it will read “who 
actually rendered service for a period of 90 days or more.” 

Mr. RUCKER. That is the same thing as my amendment. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mine simply strikes out one word. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentlenfRn from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the REcorD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, how much time remains? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri has 18 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, the bill now under consideration, 
H. R. 211, and reported as the Langley-Hays bill, proposes to 
give a pensionable status to the members of the enrolled militia © 
and their widows or dependent children. Where these State 
troops served under Federal officers for 90 days or more in 
defense of the Union and were honorably discharged, it is pro- 
posed that they be accorded the same pension privileges as the 
Federal troops who saw like service. 

No one can tell with certain accuracy just how many names 
will be added to the pension rolls by the passage of this bill. 
But one thing is sure: These veterans have been falling year by 
year before the remorseless scythe of time until their number 
has been pitifully reduced. According to the best estimate I 
can make from the varying sources of dependable information, 
not more than 5,000 people are alive te-day who will receive 
any benefit from the law we propose. When the Civil War 
was on the members of these militia organizations constituted 
a considerable percentage of the Union forces; but old age and 
disease and the wounds of service through 57 years since the 
close of the war have exacted an appalling toll from their 
ranks. The surviving members of the enrolled militia who will 
come within the provisions of the bill, and the widows of their 
deceased comrades, will probably not exceed 5,000 persons. 
Of this number approximately 2,500 reside in Missouri, about 
1,000 are in Kentucky, and the remaining 1,500 are scattered 
through the other States that made the border line between 
the North and the South. 

Many of the militia soldiers saw later service under reenlist- 
ment as regulars, and they are now entitled to pension con- 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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sideration as Federal troops rather than as State troops. Many 
of them rendered valuable service to the Union but were not 
attached to any United States organization nor under the com- 
mand of any United States officer, and these would not come 
under the provisions of the bill. Many of them were in the 
service less than 90 days and would be barred on that account. 
The additional expense to the Government in meeting the re- 
quirements of the bill will not be large at the beginning, and 
it will rapidly decrease from year to year. These people are 
all old now and not a day passes but some of them are called 
in death. I am sure the total cost of paying these new pension 
claims will be small as compared with the present outlay for 
relief accorded the veterans of our various wars. But the slight- 
ness or the greatness of the expense constitutes no valid argu- 
ment either for or against the measure. The granting of these 
pensions is but a matter of common justice already too long 
delayed. If it is wise and right as a matter of national policy 
_ to pension needy soldiers who have offered themselves on the 
country’s altar in time of national peril, then the members of 
these enrolled militia organizations are entitled to recognition. 
Who would challenge the beneficent wisdom of our pension 
system? Who would be willing to abandon the system because 
of the cost? If the pension system is right, and if the soldiers 
of the enrolled militia rendered the same service as other 
soldiers who have been granted pensions, why should their 
claims be discredited? What justice is there in paying one 
group and refusing another group whose claims are equally 
worthy? 

From the earliest days of our history it has been the policy 
of our Government to show substantial gratitude to the men 
who have fought its battles. Our soldiers of every war have 
been granted liberal pensions. The bill we are considering to- 
day is not a proposal to create a new national policy. It does 
net seek to establish a principle original or unique. The prin- 
ciple involved in the bill has been a national policy with us 
since the birth of the Republic. General pension laws for the 
benefit of regular troops have immediately followed every 
war; and a recognition of the State military organizations has 
always come, although in somewhat belated legislation. The 
militia soldiers of the Revolutionary War were given a pen- 
sionable status under the act of Congress of April 10, 1806. The 
militia soldiers of the War of 1812 were given a pensionable 
status under the act of February 13, 1871. The militia soldiers 
of the Mexican War were given a pensionable status under the 
act of January 29, 1887. While a bill substantially like this 
one was pending in the House on June 3, 1918, Champ Clark 
made a speech upon it. In his opening sentence he said: 

This bill ought to have been passed 50 years ago. 

And he concluded his remarks by saying: 

If the House wants to do justice long deferred, it ought to pass this 
bill with a whoop. 

The Constitution of the United States vests in Congress the 
right to call into Federal service the State militia or other 
military organizations of any State. The act of Congress of 
February 28, 1795, which was reenacted in the last Revised 
Statutes as section 1642, and again by the act approved Jan- 
uary 21, 1908, was construed by a unanimous opinion of the 
Supreme Court as vesting in and delegating to the President 
of the United States the authority to call into the Federal 
service the military organizations of a State. President Lin- 
coln availed himself of this authority very generally in the 
border States. Such State troops as were called into Federal 
service were thereafter recognized as regular troops and came 
within the purview of subsequent pension legislation. The Mis- 
souri State Militia and the Provisional Missouri Militia, organ- 
ized under an agreement between Governor Gamble, of Missouri, 
and President Lincoln, have been given a pensionable status 
under section 4722 of the Revised Statutes; and, by a joint 
resolution approved February 15, 1895, they were accorded all 
the benefits of the pension act of June 27, 1890. “But the pro- 
visions of section 4722 afforded no benefit whatever to any 
member of the enrolled militia of Missouri, or of any other 
State, nor to any similar State organization. 

Subdivision 3 of section 4693 authorized the granting of pen- 
sions to State soldiers who were wounded «in Action while serv- 
ing under a United States officer, provided such pension claims 
were presented and allowed prior to July 4, 1874. This par- 
ticular piece of legislation, however, is not now of any ad- 
vantage to the dtdinary State troops who served with the 
Union Armies. . 

Except for the law recognizing State soldiers directly called 
into Federal military service by President Lincoln, and ex- 
cept for the law which became a practical nullity in 1874, 

the American Congress has never enacted a line of pension 
legislation for those valiant and courageous men who went 






























who receive pensions. 






















their exposure and privation in the war. 
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Rosecrans? Few things have been so gratifyin 
as when in June last the local force in Missour 
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support of the bill. [Applause.] 


























have in the passage of this bill. 





















out under Federal officers and helped preserve the Union. 
The regular soldiers in the Federal Armies during the Civil 
War who were honorably discharged after 90 days of service, 
or who contracted disease or sustained injury in the line 
of duty, have been eligible to pension consideration from the 


ng. 

This bill does not seek to pension every man who joined a 
State military organization. In its scope it is limited to those 
who participated and cooperated with the military forces of 
the United States; it is limited to those who were under the 
command of Federal officers; and it is limited to those who 
had the full 90 days of service required of Federal soldiers 


These particular State troops fought in the same battles with 
the Federal troops; they were in command of the same officers; 
they marched side by side with them; they encountered the 
same foes and endured the same hardships; they showed the 
same courage and were inspired by the same patriotism. They 
received the same wounds as their Federal comrades, and many 
of them met death in battle or from disease contracted in the 
service. Many of them who are yet living have endured more 
than a half a century of pain and discomfort and disease from 


We are only asking to-day that the beneficent purposes of 
the pension system shall be general in their application. 
ask that the benefit of the pension laws shall not be granted to 
some who are deserving and withheld from others who are 
equally deserving. We ask that our Government shall not only 
be generous but that it shall also be just, and that it shall no 
longer discriminate against these few surviving white-haired 
veterans who imperiled their lives and their health to save the 


In support of our contention that the enrolled militia organi- 
zations, in addition to being State troops, were serving the 
Union cause in the Civil War, I submit the views of President 
Lincoln. On October 5, 1868, the President wrote. a letter to 
Charles Drake and others, of Missouri, in reply to a demand 
for the removal of General Schofield as commander of the De- 
partment of Missouri, and in reply to a request for disbanding 
the Enrolled Missouri Militia. The letter said: 

As to the Enrolled Missouri Militia, I shall endeavor to ascertain 
better than I now know what is its exact value. 
that your proposal to substitute national force for the enrolled militia 
implies, in your judgment, the latter is doing something which needs 
to be done; and if so, the porns to throw that ferce away and 


ng other forces from the field where they 
are equally needed seems to be very extraordinary. 


Let me say, however, 


Whence shall they 
Shall they be withdrawn from Grant, or Banks, or Steel, or 
y anxious feelings 
General Schofield 
to so promptly send so large a general force to the relief of General 
Grant, then investing Vicksburg and menaced from without b 
Johnston. Was this all wrong? Should the enrolled militia 

been broken and General Herron detached from Grant to police 
Misseuri? So far from finding cause to object, I confess to a sympathy 
issouri and allows it to 
serve elsewhere. I therefore, as at present advised, can not attempt 
the destruction of the enrolled militia in Missouri. 


I may add that, 
the force being under national military control, it is also within the 


(Signed) 

Yhe Enrolled Missouri Militia served under the command of 
General Schofield and his successors from 1862 to 1865; they 
were armed and equipped by the United States; they were paid 
by the State of Missouri, but the State was reimbursed for the 
money thus expended by the act of April 17, 1866. 

A hundred facts might be cited to show that the Federal Gov- 
ernment recognized the enrolled militia of the States as being 
in fact, if not technically, a part of the forces fighting to pre- 
serve the Union. I will not detail further evidence to that end 
in this speech but will refer my colleagues to the very compre- 
hensive report made by the Committee on Invalid Pensions in 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, Z yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ATKESON]. 

Mr. ATKESON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am very much interested in the passage of this bill. 
My only excuse for inviting your attention for a few minutes 
to a little sketch which I have prepared is that I conceive it to 
be an argument in favor of this bill. I will not have time to 
read it all, but I will read what I think is most interesting at 
this time, and you will readily see what a peculiar interest I 


Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration, if it becomes a 
law, will probably affect the lives of more men and women in 
the sixth district of Missouri than in any other congressional 
district in the country. This bill is a tardy effort to do justice 
to a patriotic, loyal, and worthy class of men and women, too 
long neglected. But for the honor of the country it is better 
late than never. During the 57 years which have passed since 
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the incident .at Appomattox the jong line of the Enrolled Mis- 
souri Militia men has fallen-one by one until now only a few 
remain to be blessed by the provisions of this bill. The loyal 
men known as the Enrolled Missouri Militia men were not boys 
when they were enrolled for military duty in the State of Mis- 
souri in the sixties. Many of them were at middle life then— 
married men with homes and families to protect; and, indeed, 
this was among the reasons for their enrollment and service, 
with the additional duty from time to time to resist and pursue 
bushwhackers, marauders, and invasions by the regular forces 
of the Southern Confederacy. They were not in the regular 
service of the United States, and yet they frequently served 
with the regular forces of the United States. They were not 
required by the terms of their enrollment to go outside the State; 
but within the State they were subject to all sorts of service— 
defensive and offensive. Their service and loyalty were so 
conspicuous that even President Lincoln is on record in ap- 
proval of the service they rendered in the darkest hours of the 
Union. 

For some unaccountable reason the brave men who mustered 
and fought whenever called out in defense of public and private 
property and to resist and drive out the irresponsible marauding 
forces of the enemy have never been given a pensionable status 
under the law, and the great majority of these faithful defend- 
ers of the Union have crossed over the Styx and now bivouac 
on the other side. Only a few remain to rejoice over this be- 
lated act of a Nation’s recognition; and with outstretched 
hands, both men and women, all old people, many of them 
grandfathers and grandmothers, are asking this Congress 
to do this act of justice, thereby redeeming, as far as we can, 
the long and unpardonable neglect of as brave and worthy 
soldiers as ever wore a uniform or followed a flag for the 
right, in defense of home and country. 

I have said that probably more of these men and women re- 
side in my congressional district than can be found in any 
other single district; and I may be indulged a few moments 
for a brief review of conditions which make this statement 
plausible. 

The sixth Missouri district was really the frontier battle 
ground of the Civil War—frontier both as to place and time. 
Long before secession had reared its ugly head; long before 
the Confederate States of America were organized at Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; years before Fort Sumter was fired upon, the 
war in the West—upon the frontier—known in history as the 
“Kansas War”—had raged over the virgin, flower-bedecked 
prairies of eastern Kansas and western Missouri. 

Two counties of my district adjoin Kansas, and they were 
early involyed more or less in the Kansas war. Disloyalty 
flamed up from the unbroken sod everywhere, and it was met 
everywhere by a determined loyalty to the Union and freedom, 
The fierce passion of secession ran riot over the sparsely 
settled plains, and in less than 30 days after Fort Sumter sur- 
rendered the Stars and Bars floated from an hundred-foot 
flagpole planted in the courthouse square of my home city. 

When the Civil War actually broke out in 1861 and the irre- 
pressible conflict was actually on, conditions grew worse and 
worse, The marauders were everywhere in southwest Missouri, 
foraging upon and terrorizing the loyal people. In north Mis- 
souri the notorious “ Bill” Anderson was marching to and fro, 
destroying property and killing péople as it suited him and his 
irresponsible organizations. Quantrell and his men marched 
out of my district to sack the city of Lawrence, Kans., and 
marched back into it to scatter to the four winds within and 
beyond it in Missouri. Hamilton, a soldier of fortune from 
Georgia, and his men marched out of my district on the 19th 
day of May, 1858, only a mile or two over in Kansas, and com- 
mitted what is known in history and song as “ The Marais des 
Cygnes Massacre.” These were all irregular bands, of whose 
murderous deeds it is useless now to speak. 

Then the regular forces of the Confederacy invaded Missouri 
under General Price and under General Shelby. Many real 
battles were fought, nearly all in the western and southwest- 
ern part of Missouri, Colonel Mulligan was captured at Lex-* 
ington; Siegel was defeated at Carthage; General Lyon was 
killed at Wilson Creek, near Springfield; and a short time 
after, at Wilson Creek, just a little way over in Arkansas, 
was fought the battle of Pea Ridge, where the Confederate 
general, McCullough, was killed and the spiendid army under 
him and General Price was defeated, and as a result of the 
campaign ending at Pea Ridge, planned by that heroic patriot 
and soldier General Lyon, Missouri was saved to the Union. 

I quote from McClure’s History of Missouri: 

After the battle of Pea Ridge many of the Missourians engaged in 


the early campaigns in Missouri on the side of the South returned to 
the State. Many of these operated in small bands and gave the State 
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government and the Union forces in the State much trouble. Some of 


hese bands observed the rules of warfare; others took no prisoners, 
but murdered —— and burned and destroyed property without the 
slightest regard for any government or rules of any kind. They called 
themselves Confederates. Raids, massacres, and military reprisals fol- 
lowed one another in rapid succession. Neighbors were suspicious of 
each other. Brother was turned against brother. No man was safe, and 
fegneny women and children suffered untold miseries. Feeling ran 
high. Men were almost driven into lawlessness. Many took advantage 
of the disorder to retaliate personal grudges. 


Tn all this strife two distinct kinds of warfare prevailed. One was 
the effort on the part of local Confederate leaders to recruit organized 
companies for service in the South and get them out of the State. 
These recruiting efforts were the cause of many small but desperate 
battles in the State, because one object of the Union forces was to 
prevent such recruiting. The other type of warfare was usually known 
as guerrilla warfare. It consisted of raids, destruction of property, 
and murders on the part of guerrilla bands, and the efforts of the 
authorities to kill or capture these bands. These guerrilla leaders had 
friends and relatives who aided and often concealed them. The Union 
forces were on the lookout for those who aided the guerrillas. Both 
the guerrilla bands and the Union forces were composed largely of 
citizens of Missouri. The hatred and desire for revenge arou by 
this local warfare did not cease with the end of the war. Both groups 
engaged in the struggle continued to live in the State. For this reason 
feeling aroused by the Civil War lasted as it did in Missouri. 


I mention these facts in passing to show the conditions which 
gave the Enrolled Missouri Militia a lot of exercise in defend- 
ing their homes, resisting and pursuing the irregular and ir- 
responsible enemy, aS well as the regular and responsible 
armies of the Southern Confederacy. It requires no imagina- 
tion to see that the Enrolled Missouri Militia, along with the 
other loyal army orgenizations provided for in this bill, endured 
many hardships in defense of the State and the flag of the 
Union. 

Conditions were so bad in the border counties of Missouri, 
two of which are in the sixth Missouri district, which I have 
the honor to represent in this House, that soon after the 
Quantrell raid upon Lawrence, General Ewing issued his cele- 
brated “ Order No. 11,” practically depopulating Jackson, Cass, 
Bates, and Vernon Counties, and they became “no man’s land” 
for the remainder of the war. The people were compelled 
upon 15 days’ notice, except as to a few localities near Har- 
risonville, Independence, and Kansas City, to go into Kansas 
beyond the first tier of counties or back into the second tier 
of counties in Missouri. In a few weeks after this “ Order 
No. 11,” now famous in story and art, was issued the homes 
and property abandoned by the settlers was commandeered or 
reduced to ashes. f r 

But enough has been said to give some idea of the faithful 
and patriotic service of the Enrolled Missouri Militia men, and 
I hope there is no one in this House unwilling to see the few 
remaining ‘properly recognized by the laws of this great re- 
united country. _ 

Notwithstanding the bitterness and animosity which existed 
before, during, and for some years after the war, these ex- 
Union soldiers and ex-Confederate soldiers are now neighbors 
and friends, living in peace and love with one another, holding 
each other in mutual regard and esteem. Every vestige of hate 
and rancor has disappeared; and even what was formerly re- 
garded as the fateful State line between Missouri and Kansas 
is now only a common highway, and the people residing on 
either side of it scarcely know it is a State line. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the fierce passions of 
the war are so completely forgotten and forgiven that the 
State has for a number of years paid the ex-Confederate sol- 
diers regular pensions; and the last regular session of our 
legislature, Republican in both branches for the first time 
since the reenfranchisement of the Confederate soldiers, and 
the State government Republican in all its branches, appro- 
priated $275,000 deficiency to pay these ex-Confederates their 
pensions. Now, these men who followed the Stars and Bars 
and wore the gray, who fought against their neighbors and 
felloW citizens who followed the Stars and Stripes and wore 
the blue, in spite of the facts of history, are provided for by 
the State in some degree; but the men—the Enrolled Missouri 
Militia men—against whom they marched and fought have 
been ignored and neglected by the Government whose flag 
they upheld and whose uniform they wore. Can our country 
afford to-be longer ungrateful or unappreciative of the mere 
remnant’ of the loyal Enrolled Missouri Militia and the other 
loyal organizations provided for in this bill, who defended our 
flag and helped restore our broken Country? 

This bill is a righteous bill, and I feel sure this House will 
see it in that light. Let us do justice before it shall be eter- 
nally too late. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GERNERD]. 

Mr. GERNERD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that I am 
heartily in favor of this bill. In Pennsylvania we had quite 
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a number of regiments that were formed to defend against the 
approach of the Confederate Army as it went into Pennsyl- 
vania, and that. helped to locate the decisive battle at Gettys- 
burg. I ask unanimous consent to extend and revise my re- 
marks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Roacu]. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, I entertain no doubt but what 
this bill will be approved by the House. I have no doubt that 
it will pass. If there is any delay in the passage of this bill, 
it will be in the Senate and not in the House. I hope the press 
of the country will let the people who are interested in this 
legislation, and who have been interested in it for many years, 
know who is responsible for the delay, if there is any further 
delay in its enactment. 

This measure should have been enacted into law 50 years 
ago. I am not as familiar with the history of the splendid, 
valiant service that was rendered by the other State organiza- 
tions that are included in this bill as I am with the history 
of the service rendered by the enrolled militia and other simi- 
lar organizations of my own State. I do know that as to those 
organizations in Missouri great credit and honor is due, and this 
bill is meritorious and should be enacted speedily by this 
branch of the National Congress, as well as in the Senate. I 
hope that the Senate will be spurred into taking prompt action 
on the bill, as soon as we pass it in the House, which I con- 
fidently anticipate we shall do within the next hour or two. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. CaMPBELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I was more than 
interested in the remarks of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
ATKESON], who lives across the line from where I live. He re- 
vived the stories of the early sixties which have been repeated 
in my ears ever since I can remember. When I went to Kansas 
the people were still afraid of the Missourians on the Kansas 
side of the line, and on the Missouri side of the line they were 
afraid of the Kansans. The Missouri Militia, as well as the 
Kansas Militia, were composed of as brave a lot of men as ever 
fought under any command. They rendered as great service 
during the war as any troops that were regularly mustered into 
the service of the United States. Many of them were sent out- 
side of their States. Troops from Missouri and Kansas went 
down into Arkansas. Treops from Kansas crossed the line 
into Missouri to join the Regular troops and assist them. The 
acquaintance that I have had with many of these men person- 
ally has been of such a character as to elevate my estimate of 
the men who participated in that great war. The personnel of 
the men in the militia was in no sense inferior to those who 
were engaged as Regular troops. I am glad at this late day 
to see this bill acted upon here, having a prospect of an early 
right of way through the House. I hope to see the amend- 
ment suggested by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] 
agreed to, which provides that the combined service with the 
Regular troops or in the militia making a total period of. 90 
days shall entitle a man to the benefits of the bill. The bill is 
one that has had, as was suggested here a moment ago, consider- 
ation in this House for many years. I regret that the mere 
matter of the numbers involved has from time to time prevented 
favorable action upon it. It has been thought that it was the 
duty of the States to make provision for these loyal troops who 
served under the States. That has probably resulted in delay- 
ing action by Congress on this measure. I hope that afte# its 
passage through the House it will receive early and favorable 
consideration in the Senate and soon become a law. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brae]. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
again we are consuming a couple of hours’ time in general de- 
bate on a bill, and the major portion of that general debate is 
not on the subject matter of the bill at all We are compelled 
to sit here and listen to a discussion of the so-called dereliction 
of the Attorney General for about the fourth or fifth or sixth 
time. The gentleman ‘from Georgia [Mr. Larsen] consumed 
20 or 25 minutes in suggesting things that the Attorney General 
might not do, and a careful reading of the gentleman’s speech 
to-morrow I venture the assertion will not discover one single 
item of fact. 


it LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will be gentleman 


Mr. BEGG. I can not yield at this time. I shall yield a lit- 
tle later if I can get more than five minutes. The gentleman 
from Michigan, my good friend, Mr. Woopvrvurr, has also made 
another speech, and you will have to say for that speech, as 
against the other one, that he does insert some so-called facts in 
his remarks. But it is not my purpose to defend the Attorney . 
General. I do not think he needs any defense. He has always 
been able to take care of himself and can now. All appreciate, 
however, the unfairness of this attack on him at this time, as he 
is not permitted ‘to come on this floor and answer his critics, 
Were he accorded that privilege I for one am sure gentlemen 
who are attacking him would not be permitted to get away 
with such glaring insinuations of misconduct as they are at 
present. He is not accorded the same courtesy as is given a 
prisoner at the bar of justice, namely, to be faced by his 
accusers. 

It is not my purpose to criticize Members of the House be- 
cause that is not my prerogative, but I want to call the atten- 
tion of this House to this whole proposition as I see it. When 
the election was held and the Republicans were sent into the 
eontrol of affairs of the Government I looked upon my election 
as an authority to come down to Congress and pass laws which 
were for the best interest of the whole country, and when that 
same electorate elected a Republican Bxecutive, with his sub- 
ordinates of his own choosing, I did not interpret that they 
sent me down here to accept or undertake to assume the re- 
sponsibility for the activities of the President’s Cabinet. In 
other words, I mean by thatethis: The American people, I be- 


lieve, have confidence in Warren G. Harding’s honesty 100 per 


eent. [Applause.] I believe they have confidence in his ability 
to-day 100 per cent more than they had when they gave him 
7,000,000 votes of majority, and it surely follows that they must 
have some confidence in the acts of his Cabinet, for they logi- 
cally become the President’s own acts and responsibilities, and 
up to date against whom have the criticisms been hurled? ‘Cer- 
tainly not against the executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. WGODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I can not yield at this time. I will go further 
and say I believe the American people have confidence in the 
acts which are committed by the subordinate officials of Mr. 
Harding, and if they have not that confidence the position I 
find myself in is only one of two things. If I bring myself to 
the poimt where I am willing to assail the acts of Mr. Harding’s 
administration in an executive way in a year and six months 
after taking hold of the Government I then ought to be in a 
position where I am willing to say I am ready to support and 
help bring about the impeachment proceedings of those men 
because I know they are crooks. I want to ask the men who are 
assailing the administration officials, if they are willing to send 
through the mails what they say in this House? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I will say. to the gentleman I will do 
that——— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. If the gentleman will yield to let me an- 
swer, I will tell him I will do precisely that. 

Mr. RUCKER. I yield five minutes additional to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for five additional minutes. 

Mr. BEGG. It is the easiest thing in the world by innuendo 
and insinuation to arouse the people’s suspicion that there is 
something wrong. As I said in the outset, I hold no brief for 
Mr, Daugherty; he does not need it. He is a man of courage 
and conviction, and if he is so culpable and if he is so dishonest 
as to be guilty of one-half of what has been insinuated against 
him, Mr, Harding and the American people will find it out be- 
fore very long. You gentlemen do not need to worry about 
that responsibility. You have enough to do to satisfy the people 
with your fitness. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield just there? 

* Mr. BEGG. And it would seem to me the rankest travesty 
on-my own respectability if I, as ‘a Member of this House, would 
support an administration like the gentleman from Georgia 
supported the Wilson administration, under which all the crooks 
flourished, as he now states, and my own Attorney General 
served two years without starting a single prosecution, for me 
now to cry “ Stop thief.” 


Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I do not imsinwate, I speak out- 


right. 

Mr. BEGG. And insinuates that the Department of Jus- 
tice ‘has a let of creoks in its administration grom beginning to 
end, 
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Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BHGG. 1 can not at this time. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I never insinuate anything. I 
state the facts. , : 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman did not state a single fact in his 
speech. I demanded he furnish evidence of the names of the 
men who have been found guilty and sent to the penitentiary 
as the result of congressional investigation. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I gave the gentleman the names. 
These are three—Martin, Mulhall, and Lamar. 

Mr. BHGG. The gentleman answered by asking a question 
of the gentleman from Ohio, and new gives the names of three 
men who were convicted but not because of any activity on the 
part of the present critics of the Attorney General. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield for just a 
moment? i 

Mr. BEGG. I will yield. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I want to ask the gentleman to make it 
plain to the House that I have not been guilty of any imsinua- 
tion, The things that I have said are direct charges and not 
insinuations, and not a thing I have said has been denied. 

Mr. BEGG. I squared that in what I said at the start. Let 
us look at this thing. We went through a ‘war. That war was 
ended really November 11, 1918. The Democratic administra- 
tion, with a Democratic Department of Justice, was in control. 
You went through that administration two and a half years, 
and I was in Congress when we had a Republican investigating 
committee, with minority men, who took up the facts. The 
old administration never as much as sent a department official 
to make an investigation to ascertain the truth of any of those 
findings, and, mind you, the Democrats were in power twice 
as long as the Republicans up to date. Did you, Mr. Larsen, 
complain then? You kept still and said “ Me, too,” every time 
the President cracked the whip. 

But to stand day after day and insinuate because the 
Department of Justice within 14 or 15 months has not put 
department officials in the penitentiary it means he is a crook. 
Give him a full rein, and I will say to you that Harry Daugh- 
erty, I know, will not quit on the job regardless of the man 
accused, but if he is guilty will bring him before the bar of 

ustice. 
: He will not quit on the job, whether he is a Democrat or 
Republican. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I yield. 

Mr, KEARNS. The gentleman has said that the Attorney 
General is giving attention to all the men who fleeced the Gov- 
ernment during the last administration? 

Mr. BHGG. All that were ascertainable from the facts. 

Mr. KEARNS. Does the gentleman think that would be 
ossible? 

’ Mr. BHGG. So far as the facts can be ascertained, 

Mr. KEARNS. There are so many of them. 

Mr. BHGG. That may be true. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brac] has expired. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I yield one minute more to the gentleman. 

Mr. BHGG. Now, I would like to ask the whole Congress 
this: Will not the American people have as much confidence in 
the man who is honestly and fearlessly doing his duty, whether 
in an executive department or a congressional office? If the 
legislative end of the Government will attend to its business 
and pass the laws and let the Executive run this Government 
the next four years, we will get out of the chaotic condition the 
country was dumped into by the Democratic administration 
in the past and will receive the plaudits of a grateful people. 
Let me say again to my Democratic friends you can not divert 
the criticism leveled against your party for its dismal failures 
of your administration by crying crook and grafter against the 
present Republican administration, which has done more in one 
year to right your mistakes than you did in over fwo years 
following the war. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
me one minute? ° ; 

Mr. RUCKER. I yield one minute to the gentleman. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire at the pres- 
ent* time to enter into the discussion that we have just been 
listening to. I have every faith that the Attorney General, who 
is, I happen to know, a faithful, honorable, efficient officer, will 
do his duty in these matters as he has heretofore. But what I 
am interested in most just now is to get this militia pension 
bill through the House and I hope my colleagues will help me 
do it. I am proud to see so much sentiment for the bill, which 
was not the case when I began this fight 15 years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the visions of the pension act of May 11, 
1912, and all acts amendatory thereof, be, and they are hereby, extended 
to include the officers and enlisted men of the State militia and other 
organizations of the several States of the Union that participated and 
cooperated with the military forces of the United States, under the 
command of United States officers, during the Civil War and who 
actually rendered such service for a period of 90 days or more in any 
of the said military organizations during said war, and who were hon- 
orably discharged therefrom or otherwise honorably relieved from duty 
under the order.of proper military authority. . 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers a 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 1, line 4, after the word “ thereof” 
insert the words “ including the act of May 1, 1920.” 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, just a moment. I offer this 
amendment with the authority of the committee, because at the 
time we agreed upon reporting the bill there was some question 
raised as to whether this language, “Act of May 11, 1912, and 
all acts amendatory thereof,” would include the act of May 1, 
1920, further increasing the Civil War pensions. In order to be 
safe upon it we decided to include this language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rucker: Page 2, line 3, after the word 
. lene sage insert “or partly in such militia organizations and 
partly in the militia forces of the United States.” 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, just a moment... The purpose 
of this amendment, I think, is fair. A great many valiant, good 
soldiers served in the State militia probably 30 days under 
a Federal officer and then enlisted in the Federal service and 
served 60 days or less than 60 days. But the 60 days’ service 
in the organized Army of the United States is not pensionable, 
and you can not combine the militia service with it. The pur- 
pose of this amendment is to combine the two, so that if a man 
served in the militia for 30 days and afterwards enlisted in the 
Army for 60 days, those two together would make 90 days and 
entitle him to a pension. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
no objection to that amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri. ay 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
amendment. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. On page 2, line 2, strike out the 
word “such,” so that—— . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: Page 2, line 2, 
strike out the word “ such.” 

Mr. LANGLEY. The print of the bill I have here con- 
tains that word in line 10, on page 1. I see no objection to 
the amendment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I have Report No. 837. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Anyhow, I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on -agreeing to the 
amendment. ; 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think it should come out, I 
think the reading of the bill might be construed that these men 
must have service under a United States officer. 

Mr. RUCKER. Well, it does. That was the purpose of the 
bill. Because if they were not serving under United States 
officers they were not in the forces of the United States. But 
the amendment adepted by the committee fixed it in such a 
way that this amendment is not needed, I think. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I feel quite certain that the 
amendment will clarify the intent of the bill. 

Mr. RUCKER. The intent of the bill was to make pension- 
able those who served under a Federal officer in the Army 
during the war for a period of 90 days. 

Mr. ROACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield for a question. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
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Mr. ROACH. The word “such,” as I read this bill, refers 
to the particular military organizations in which these veterans 
had served. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 

Mr. ROAOH. It seems to me that in order to make it read 
properly the word “such” should remain in the bill. It 
refers especially to the several branches of the military organi- 
zations in which these men may have served, and it says that 
“such service,” referring back to the military organizations in 
which they served, “shall be recognized by the Government in 
the payment of a pension,” I believe it should remain in there, 
because if it is stricken out, if the word “ such” is stricken out, 
it would so cloud the meaning of that language that it might 
be construed to refer to service in the branch of the regular 
recognized service as having to be 90 days. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I fear that if the word “such” 
is left in it will be construed to require 90 days’ service under 
a United States officer. 

Mr. ROACH. That is just what I fear; that it would be con- 
strued to require that if it were stricken out. 

Mr. LANGLEY. If the gentleman will permit me, in view 
of the language offered by the gentleman from Missouri [| Mr. 
Rucker], the word “such” ought to be left out. It seems to 
me it is surplusage. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think undoubtedly the word 
should be taken out, because it then leaves the reading, ‘‘ and 
are hereby extended to include the officers and enlisted men of 
the State militia and other organizations of the several States 
of the Union that participated and cooperated with the military 
forees of the United States under the command of United 
States officers during the Civil War and who actually rendered 
such service for a period of 90 days or more.” 
out the word “such.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Eviis: Page 1, line 8, after the word 
“ States,” strike out “under the command of United States officers” ; 
also the comma before and after those words. 

Mr. ELLIS. 
lation is that it is intended to confer a pensionable status upon 
the officers and enlisted men of the State militia and other 
organizations of the several States of the Union that partici- 
pated in and cooperated with the military forces of the United 
States during the Civil War and who actually rendered 90 
days’ service. I want to reach the exact proposition that the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] would reach by strik- 
ing out the word “such.” I want to put it beyond question or 
controversy, and I believe the Members of this House want to 
put it beyond question or controversy. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. In a moment. As I understand, this language 
presents the argument that has been urged for this legislation 
not only before the committee of this Congress but before com- 
mittees in former Congresses, to wit, that these men, very 
many of them, served not only in cooperation with. the mili- 
tary forces but actually served under the officers of the United 
States. That is true, but here is the situation: Some of them 
served 60 days under the officers of the United States and did 
not serve the full 90 days under the officers of the United 
States. Some of them served perhaps 89 days under the officers 
of the United States. All of them served 90 days either under 
their own or United States officers in an effort to put down the 
rebellion. They fall under the definition of this bill in that 
they were engaged in cooperation with the military forces of 
the United States and served $0 days. 

Now, I do not think that any Member of this House wants to 
put the burden on any of these men to show that their service 
for the entire 90 days was under the Regular officers. It would 
be unjust and unfair. It would defeat in very many instances 
the very purpose of this bill. 

I do not want to take chances on merely striking out the 
word “such.” Let us strike at the very root of the trouble. 
The bill is well framed, on the idea that there must have been 
service in cooperation with the military forces of the United 
States, and that it must have been for a minimum of 90 days. 
I have no objectiou to that. But I do seriously object, and I 
believe every man in this House will seriously object, to putting 
upon those men or the widows who survive them the burden 
of proving that that entire 90 days’ service was under the offi- 
cers of the Regular Army. 


Yes. 
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Mr. RHODES. My friend has stated that the purpose of the 
bill was to give a pensionable status to those men who cooper- 
ated with the Union Army. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if there were any other conditions under which this service 
was rendered except under the supervision and control of the 
United States Army officers? And if that is true, why is it 
not perfectly proper and wise to permit this provision to re- 
main in the bill? 

Mr. ELLIS. I understand there were other conditions. I 
have always understood, during the 16 years that I have been 
interested in obtaining legislation on this subject, that there 
were numerous instances where, in cooperation with the armies 
of the United States, some of these militia organizations served 
throughout an entire engagement or several engagements under 
their own officers. Many of them, of course, in many instances 
served part of the time under Regular officers. I hope this 
amendment will find favor with the committee. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I dislike to put myself ap- 
parently in opposition to any provision of this bill, but I must 
do it, because I am opposed to the amendment offered by my 
colleague from Missouri [Mr. Eris]. 

I think we have gone quite far enough in this to provide here 
for a pensionable status for every man who served in the State 
militia and in the other armies of the United States as much 
as 90 days. The amendment offered would throw down the 
bars and make everybody pensionable who rendered any sort 
of service. It is one thing to make pensionable a good soldier, 
a brave man, who was loyal to his country. It is another 
thing—it would be a damaging and demoralizing thing—to pen- 
sion men who were members of marauding parties and dis- 
organized bodies who perpetrated all kinds of crimes. It would 
tend to confuse the public mind in communities where such 
organizations existed and would saddle on the real soldiers the 
ignominy of the acts and conduct of those men who did things 
that I do not care to repeat. I have heard of them, and my 
colleague from Missouri has heard of them. But I am as loyal 
to the real soldier as any man. If you put that amendment in 
the bill, the bill is doomed. It will never pass. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Is it the gentleman’s idea that this will 
greatly widen the scope of the bill? 

Mr. RUCKER. It certainly will. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The mere fact that a man cooperated with 
the military forces of the United States does not necessarily 
mean that he served with those forces. 

Mr. RUCKER. Why, if you and I had gone into somebody’s 
melon patch and taken a watermelon after nightfall we could 
say we were aiding the Federal troops. It will not do. 

Mr. ELLIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. ELLIS. I want to say to the gentleman that if he will 
read the other requirements, the other specifications here, he 
will see that there is no danger of any man procuring a pen- 
sion under this law who is not entitled to it. See what you 
have provided. You provide that the officers and enlisted men 
of the militia shall receive these pensions. You require that 
they must have been enlisted in a militia company or like or- 
ganization; that they must have participated and cooperated 
with the military forces of the United States. They must have 
rendered service for the period of 90 days or more in a mili- 
tary organization. Now, we are concerned only with the one 
question whether during all of that 90 days’ service to their 
country these men may have served under their own officers or 
must they all the time have served under the officers of the 
Army. 

Mr, RUCKER. Under every pension law that has been en- 
acted, every essential fact necessary to be shown in order to 
acquire a pension is a matter of record proof. Every essen- 
tial fact provided for in this bill would be a matter of record. 
The Adjutant General has records showing the enlistment and 
service of every man in the militia. The unorganized or dis- 
organized bodies of men that the gentleman speaks of have no 
records, and the Pension Department will be called upon to 
increase its force 100 per cent if this amendment should be 
adopted. 

Mr. ELLIS. But your bill provides that they must be’ en- 
listed members of these organizations. They must be enrolled 
in these organizations. 

Mr. RUCKER. They are enrolled. 

Mr. ELLIS. They must have served as a part of these or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. RUCKER. But your amendment does not provide that. 

Mr. ELLIS. Other provisions of the bill take care of that. 
This bill does not provide for camp followers, for raiders of 
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melon patches, or for anyone except soldiers who served 90 
days in cooperation with military forces of the United States 
in putting down the rebellion. If this thing is insisted upon, 
you may exclude 80 per cent of the deserving militia men or 
their widows in Kentucky, Missouri, and Kansas who, after the 
lapse of 60 years, may not be able to establish this requirement 
as to United States officers. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, just one word. So far as my 
experience is concerned, it will not exclude one single man, and 
if the gentleman from Kentucky has excluded his people I know 
he will be sorry for it. 

Mr, CLOUSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Of course, I think we are all interested in perfecting 
this bill so as to meet the ends of justice toward these old 
veterans of the Civil War. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Rucker] is, of course, a friend to these men, as we all know 
here on the floor of the House; but I do think that the amend- 
ment offered to strike out the language “under the command 
of United States officers” is very essential. Let me illustrate 
by an example: At first the State of Tennessee voted to re- 
main in the Union, but later another election was called and 
the State by a small majority voted to secede and go with the 
other Southern States. During that awful conflict that was 
waged for four years there were in the mountain sections of 
the State independent scout organizations who were not a part 
of the State militia, and in deed and truth not under the direct 
command of any military officer of the United States; yet 
they were rendering valiant service to the forces of the United 
States, as much so as if they had been on the firing line and in 
the ranks under command of an officer of the United States. 

Mr. ELLIS. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr, CLOUSE. Yes. 

Mr. ELLIS. Those very men of whom the gentlemen speaks 
could not get a pension under this bill as it now stands. 

Mr. CLOUSE. With this language in not one of those men, 
in my judgment, is entitled to the benefits of a pension. I 
have a case that is now pending before the Secretary of the 
Interior, Clabe Beatty was a member of Capt. David Beatty’s 
command of scouts operating in the mountains of central east 
Tennessee. They were acting in conjunction with Federal 
troops under General Thomas. In 1870 an act of Congress was 
passed which granted these men an honorable discharge and 
put them upon identically the same footing as men who had 
served in the regular military forces. They were cooperating 
with General Thomas throughout his campaign in that section 
of the country; and it was essential to have these scouts there, 
because there were people going about robbing homes, robbing 
people of their grain, their cattle, their hogs, and their horses 
and carrying them away. The people in that section of the 
country were powerless, and General Thomas was anxious to 
have this company of independent scouts connected with the 
service, though they were not sworn into the service of the 
United States Army, and, indeed, under conditions prevailing 
in Tennessee after the State had seceded they were not mem- 
bers of the State militia. Would you deny these men any 
benefits accruing under this law? That is what the bill now 
does. The case I have in mind has been rejected, although 
they were given the benefit of this special act in 1870, and 
they have been rejected because the Pension Bureau now holds 
that in order to entitle a Civil War veteran to a pension he 
must have served at least 90 days in the military service and 
received an honorable discharge. These gentlemen to whom 
I refer can not now receive a pension and can not receive one 
under this act unless this amendment is adopted. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. LANGLEY. May I interrupt the gentleman long enough 
to ask unanimous consent that debate on this section and all 
amendments close in five minutes? : 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. LITTLE. I want to offer an amendment and talk about 
it a few minutes. 

Mr, LANGLEY. As I understand, the gentleman from Kan- 
sas would have the privilege of offering an amendment. Very 
well, Mr. Chairman, I will ask that it apply to this amendment 
only. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this amendment close in five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, the provisions of this 
bill as presented to the House by the committee are all of such 
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a character that it requires an elastic conscience to vote for 
the bill even as presented. With the proposed amendment by 
the gentleman from Missouri attached to it, there would be 
absolutely no excuse for any Member of the House to vote 
for such a proposition. In other words, it legalizes highway 
robbery of the Treasury of the United States. That is about 
what it does. Furthermore, it is an insult to every Grand Army 
veteran in this country. You are going to open up the old 
pension question of pensioning every guerilla, giving him a legal 
status under the pension law. Where are you going to stop? 
Some of these were young boys who had a chance to enlist 
but did not go into the Army. Many of them, to speak plainly, 
dodged the draft, and yet you are going to legalize their pen- 
sion status. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. For a short question; I have only five 
minutes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am desirous, as I said earlier in the de- 
bate, of enacting the most liberal legislation of relief of 
deserving soldiers and dependents who actually rendered mili- 
tary service required in this bill, but I am not in favor of 
jeopardizing the bill by adopting an amendment that may 
defeat it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I am glad that the gentleman is opposed 
to the adoption of an amendment which would clearly kill the 
bill. If the amendment is adopted, the bill would certainly be 
killed, if not in this body, then elsewhere. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bits}. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. ELtis) there were—ayes 26, noes 28. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I present the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, lime 6, after the word “authority,” strike out the period and 
insert “and to include the, officers and enlisted men of the Kighteenth 
Kansas Volunteer Cavalry and the Nineteenth Kansas Volunteer Cav- 
alry honorably discharged.” 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, between the close of the Civil 
War and the beginning of the Spanish War in 1898 the United 
States Government enlisted only two regiments of volunteer cav- 
alry. The gentleman from Kentucky makes a point of order. He 
did not say what it was, but I presume he means that they do 
not belong to the Civil War troops nor to the Spanish War 
troops, and so there is no way in God's world to take care of 
them. 

Mr, LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. What I had in mind was that this is a bill 
dealing with the Civil War legislation, and these men came into 
the service after the Civil War was over. 

Mr. LITTLE. Here are two volunteer regiments, and the 
only ones in a generation that did not have a Civil War record 
or a Spanish War service. They do not belong to anything. 
Nobody cares anything about what happens to them, and the 
gentleman makes the point of order. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will reply to the point of order by 
subpeenaing a witness, and let us find out whether it is right 
to do anything. I am reading from the official report of Gen. 
George A, Custer: 


In General Custer’s official report of this campaign he uses the fol- 
jonas guage: . 

“The Point at which we found the Cheyenne village was in Texas, 
on the Sweetwater, about 10 miles west of the State line. Before clos- 
ing my report I desire to call the attention of the major general com- 
manding to the unvarying good conduct of this command since it under- 
took the march. We started with all the rations and eee Fat could 
be obtained, neither sufficient fer the time for which we have already 
been out. First, it became necessary to reduce the amount of rations ; 
afterwards a still os reduction was necessary; and to-night most 
of my men made their suppers from the flesh of mules that have died 
on the march to-day from starvation. When called upon to move- in 
light marching order they abandoned tents and blankets without a 
murmur, although much of the march has been made during the 
severest winter weather I have experienced in this latitude. 

“The horses and mules of this command have subsisted day after 
day upon nothing but green cottonwood bark. During all these priva- 
tions the officers and men maintained a most cheerful spirit, and I 
know not which I admire most, their gallantry in battle or the patient 
but umwavering persistence and energy with which they have withstood 
the a disagreeable ordeals of this campaign. 

“As the term of service of the Nineteenth Kansas Cavalry is ap- 
proaching its termination, and I-may not again have the satisfaction 
of commanding them during active operations, I desire to commend 
them—officers and men—to the favorable notice of the commanding 
general. Serving on foot, they have marched in a manager and at a 
rate that would put some of the Regular regiments of Infantry to the 
blush. Instead of crying out for empty wagons to transport them, each 
morning — man marched with his troop, and—what might be taken 
as an example by some of the line officers of the Regular Infantry— 
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company officers marched regularly on foot at the head of their respec- 
tive companies, and now, when approaching the termination of a march 
of ever 300 miles, on greatly deficient rations, I have yet to see the 
first straggler.” 

When Gen. George A. Custer sends the heroes of that great 
organization before you for decent treatment and recognition 
they are met with a point of order. Is that a good argument 
against it? Which side do they belong to, the Spanish War 
or the Civil War? Where are you going to put them? From 
1869 down they have never had any recognition. They have 
been “ unwept, unhonored, and unsung” for 50 years. Gentle- 
men, here are two regiments, For the first time they come 
here and really get the opportunity to ask for decent treatment, 
which you are going to give the militiamen, and they are met 
with a point of order. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his 
point of order. I do not believe it is good; but if it is, I sug- 
gest to him that he do this honor to General Custer and the 
two splendid regiments and let them be treated as you are 
treating other militiamen. 

SHERIDAN AND CUSTER. 

I have already asked the attention of the House to what 
General Custer said with regard to the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Kansas Cavalry. I shall now call your attention to the 
reports: on those regiments of Gen. Philip H. Sheridan, the 
greatest cavalry chief the world ever saw and one of the 
greatest Indian fighters we ever had on the border. General 
Sheridan said in his report of November 1, 1869, that in the 
last six years the Indians along that border had murdered more 
than 800 men, women, and children. The Seventh United 
States Cavalry and the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Kansas 
Regiments carried on the campaign against the southwestern 
Indians—the Cheyennes, Apaches, Kiowas, and the Comanches. 
The Eighteenth Kansas Cavalry was organized under a circular 
of June 21, 1867, from military headquarters for the Division 
of Missouri, and was mustered in at Fort Harker, Kans., from 
July 13 to 15, 1867, and mustered out there November 15, 
1867. An epidemic of cholera attacked the Highteenth imme- 
diately at Fort Harker, and 20 of them died. 

Companies B and C fought the Cheyenne Indians on Prairie 
Dog Creek on August 21 and 22. Major Armes, of the Tenth 
United States Cavalry, commended the officers and men in the 
highest terms. They preserved the State of Kansas from fur- 
ther Indian depredations at that time. On August 30 Maj. 
H. L. Moore, of the Eighteenth, and his men fought the same 
Indians again. This gentleman was one of my predecessors 
in the Congress of the United States, having served in the 
Fifty-third Congress, and he afterwards served as commanding 
officer of the Nineteenth Kansas, being lieutenant colonel, I 
believe. The lieutenant colonels of both the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Kansas have served in these halls. The campaign 
made by the Eighteenth Kansas in 1867 drove the Indians to 
winter quarters and left the frontier settlements of Kansas in 
comparative peace. 

The following year the Nineteenth Kansas was mustered in 
by companies from October 20 to 29, 1868, at Topeka, and 
mustered out at Fort Hays, Kans., April 18, 1869—organized 
under authority of a telegram from the Secretary of War to 
Lieut. Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman, dated October 6, 1868. 
On November 5, 1868, the regiment moved from Topeka toward 
the Arkansas River, crossing at Wichita, marched southwest, 
and joined the Seventh United States Cavalry near the junction 
of Beaver Creek and North Canadian, 112 miles south of Fort 
Dodge, at the Camp Supply cantonment. Owing to severe 
snowstorms and the entanglements of the Cimarron)anyons, 
the regiment reached Camp Supply at the end of the month. 

General Sheridan says: 

The regiment Jost its way, and, becoming entangled in the can- 
yons of the Cimarron and in the deep snow, it could not make its 
way out and was in a bad fix. * * * It had been subsisting on 
buffalo for eight or nine days. * * * Officers and men behaved 
admirably in the trying condition in which they were placed. 

General Sheridan tells of their march down the Washita, and 
Says: 

The snow was still on the ground and the weather very cold, but 
the officers and_men were very cheerful, although the men had only 
shelter tents. We moved due south until we struck the Washita, near 
Custer’s fight of November 27, having crossed the main Canadian, with 
the thermometer about 18° below zero. On the next day we started 
down the Washita, following the Indian trail; but finding so many deep 
ravines and canyons I thought we would move out on the divide, but 
a blinding snowstorm coming on, and fearing to get lost with a large 
command and trains of wagons on a treeless prairie without water, 
we were forced back to the banks of the Washita, where we at least 
could get wood and water. * ° 

This was continued until the evening of the 16th of December, 
when we came to the vicinity of the Indians, principally Kiowas. They 
did not dream that any soldiers could operate in euch cold and incle- 


ment weather, and we marched down on them before they knew of 
our presence in the country, 


The result of this campaign was that Santanta and Lone 
Wolf, chiefs of the Kiowas, were taken prisoners, and by a 
threat of execution that tribe was forced to report at Fort 
Cobb, together with the Comanches and Apaches, and finally 
induced to go on their reservation. 

From Fort Cobb the command marched to the base of the 
Washita Mountains and established Fort Sill, near Medicine 
Bluff. On the 2d of March following the Nineteenth Kansas 
Cavalry and the Seventh United States Cavalry, under the 
command of General Custer, went in pursuit of the Cheyennes. 
The course pursued was via Camp Radiminski, mouth of Elk 
Creek, to a point on North Fork of Red River, a few miles 
above the mouth of Salt Fork. 

The Cheyenne trail was struck on Salt Fork on the 6th of 
March, 1869, and followed to the north along the eastern edge 
ef the Llano Estacado until the 20th of March, when the 
Cheyennes were caught camped on Sweetwater Creek, about 10 
miles west of the eastern line of Texas. This march was made 
practically without transportation or adequate supplies, and 
for the last few days the men subsisted on mule meat without 
bread or salt. 

General Sheridan, General Custer, and Colonel Moore, with 
the soldiers of the Eighteenth Kansas, the Ninteenth Kansas, 
and the Seventh United States and Tenth United States Cav- 
alry, rescued the women prisoners from the Indians in the Texas 
Panhandle and drove the Indians far into the Llano Estacado 
and preserved southwestern Kansas for all time, practically, 
from Indian assaults, They followed and fought the Indians 
in driving storms, at times with no resources but the buffalo 
they killed, and the obligations the Southwest is under to them 
have never really been acknowledged by the Government of the 
United States. 

The most romantic feature of the campaign was the rescue 
of the women from Cloud County, Kans., whom they found in 
the Panhandle among the Indians, whom they beat after a fierce 
fight. Capt. John Q. A. Norton, of Lawrence, Kans., who is 
credited with marching alone against a Confederate battery, 
has told me personally the particulars of that episode, a tale that 
would do credit to the pen of a Dumas. As General Custer 
says in report: : 

In obtaining the release of the captive white women, and that, too, 
without ransom, the men of my command, and particularly those of the 
Nineteenth Kansas, who were called into service owing to the murders 
and depredations of which the capture of these women formed a part, 
feel more fully repaid for the hardships they have indured than if they 
had survived an overwhelming victory over the Indians. 

Col. H. C. Lindsey, of the Twenty-second Kansas, in the 
Spanish War, was a sergeant major of the Nineteenth Kansas 
under Colonel Moore. Captain Norton, a soldier of the Civil 
War, then in 1869 a young lawyer at Lawrence, and an officer 
of exceptional courage and capacity and equipment, still lives at 
Lawrence, one of the foremost citizens of our great State, a 
soldier and a gentleman of the highest and best type, always 
gentle, capable, courageous, and chivalric. 

THE ONLY VOLUNTBERS FROM 1865 TO 1898. 

The Highteenth and Nineteenth Kansas were the only vol- 
unteer soldiers that the American Government raised in a 
third of a century from 1865 to 1898. They performed a service 
that had as many difficulties as any of our veterans. They 
made a campaign as romantic and remarkable as a novelist 
could depict. They rescued from the horrors of Indian cap- 
tivity the wives and daughters of those frontiersmen who 
made for us the great West and brought it into civiliza- 
tion. They have lived in patience for half a century with- 
out any fair or just expression of appreciation by this 
Republic for their excellent services. All that I ask now is that 
you give to them the same financial consideration that you give 
to other soldiers of similar accomplishments and similar hero- 
ism, Shall the fact that they were the only volunteers to serve 
their country on.the battle field in a third of a century deprive 
them of just and equitable acknowledgment? Come, gentlemen 
of the House, let us not quibble about points of order, but let us 
do justice to those venerable men. Their days are not long 
upon this earth. Do not let them go before you have treated 
them with ordinary common sense. Their country has fought 
two wars since then, and these men have come down to us 
from a former generation and live that we may do the square 
thing by them and show that Republicans are not ungrateful. 

The Eighteenth and Nineteenth Kansas have been followed 
by the Twentieth, the Twenty-tirst, the Twenty-second, and the 
Twenty-third Kansas, and by the One hundred and thirty-fifth 
United States and the Two hundred and fifty-third United 
States. It is over 60 years since the First Kansas, the advance 
guard of the Kansas army, filed past the great white throne, 
keeping time to the music of the spheres on every golden brick 
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in the hallowed streets of the new Jerusalem: Thus ‘we have 
with us of those early soldiers of the plain only this thin and 
vanishing rear of the column. They say there is an end for all 
things mortal. Sometime the silver stars will dim and the 
luster of the tributes will fade and the hallowed flag will wither. 
in the dust. Sometime the ghosts of the Grand Army of the 
Republic—and keeping step with them those of the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Kansas—with unseen arms reversed and ban- 
ners trailing in the dust will march to the muffled music of 
fairy drums in the funeral procession of the last post of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and marching with them off the 
scene will go the only volunteer regiments raised in this country 
from the Civil War to the Spanish War. Shall the Congress- 
men from other States miss this opportunity to stand at atten- 
tion in respect to them before they go to answer the last great 
roll call? 

.Even now I can seem to hear them fighting again the battles 
in the snows with the Cheyennes, the Kiowas, the Apaches, and 
the Comanches, as they rehearse the story to their grandchil- 
dren and great-grandchildren. There is no greater human inter- 
ast than that we have in those who have been on the old bat- 
tle fields. . 

Come hither, Evan Cameron, and stand beside my knee ; 

I hear the river roaring down unto a wintry sea. 

There’s shouting on the mountain side, there’s war within the blast, 
Old faces throng upon me, old forms go trooping past. 

I hear the pibroch wailing amidst the din of fight, 

And my dim opast wakes again upon the verge of night. 

Twas that led the Highland hosts through dark Lochaber’s snows, 
What time the tartaned clans come down to battle with Montrose. 

Those men must have had such thoughts in mind when the 
boys went off to Burope; gallant and lofty and noble spirits, 
they showed a high patriotism that the country should now 
recognize, 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I reserved the point of order 
for the reason that this bill deals only with amendments to the 
existing pension law relating only to service in the Civil War, 
and also because our committee has no jurisdiction over a bill 
which deals, as this amendment does, with the Indian wars 
subsequent to the Civil War. In the report to the House I 
embodied the language which the gentleman from Kansas 
{Mr. LirTLe] read, because it was a splendid record of patriotic 
service, and if a separate bill were reported, coming from the 
proper committee, to increase the pension of these men I would 
gladly vote for it. However, I do not think it is germane to 
the pending bill, and, therefore, I must make the point of 
order, much as I regret to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CLOUSE. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend after the 
word “ organizations”’ in line 6, page 1, by striking out the 
words “ of the several States of the Union.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CLouse: Page 1, line 6, after the word 
vee zations,” strike out the words “of the several States of the 

Mr. CLOUSE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I wish to say that I have conferred with the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY] and also the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Rucker] with respect to this amendment, and I 
think it is acceptable to both the chairman and to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. / 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLOUSE. Yes. 

Mr..LANGLEY. I can see where this might not affect the 
bill one way or the other, because the language is already 
there— ; 
and cooperated with the military forces of the United States. 

Prior to that the bill contains the following language: 


enlisted men of the State militia and other organizations of the sey- 
eral States of the Union. 


If I am correct about that, it would not affect the bill any. 
Of course these matters come up offhand and men must form 
their judgment quickly. What advantage does the gentleman 
hope to gain? 

Mr. CLOUSE. 
read: 
extended to include the officers and enlisted men of the State militia 
and other organizations that participated and cooperated with the 
military forces of the United States under the command of United 
States officers, 

Mr. ROACH, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLOUSE, Yes. 

Mr. ROACH. What other organizations would be referred 
to then, National or State? 


XLIIT——536 


With this language stricken out the bill will 
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Mr. CLOUSE. If the gentleman from Missouri will permit, 
during that awful period in the southern section of the coun- 
try, and especially in Tennessee, which was the battle ground 
for many months during the last days of the great conflict, 
there were various organizations. United States Army officers 
would designate organizations te go out and scout for informa- 
tion, to keep track of and report the movements of the enemy. 

They were not inducted into the State militia, because we 
had no State militia in the State of Tennessee, and under this 
bill, unless a man is a member of the State militia or of an 
organization of the State, he could not participate under the 
provisions of the bill. By striking that language out, if he is 
either a member of the State militia or an organization such 
aS was used throughout Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, and the 
Virginias throughout that conflict, men who rendered just as 
great service to the Army of this Republic as those who were 
actually inducted into the service, he could participate in the 
benefits of the bill. 

Mr. ROACH. If we strike out the words “of the several 
States of the Union,” then, unless he was a member of the 
State militia, the words “ other organizations” would not refer 
to State organizations at all. 

Mr. CLOUSE. Absolutely not; but it would refer to any 
organization that rendered service with the military forces 
of the United States under a United States officer. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLOUSE. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Would the gentleman’s amendment change 
the legal aspect of the bill in view of the language “ enlisted 
men of the State militia and other organizations”? How can 
you conceive of a State militia and other organizations that 
are not organizations of the several States of the Union? 

Mr. CLOUSE. It does not stop at “other organizations,” 
but “ other organizations of the several States.” . 

Mr. LANGLEY. I understand. 

Mr. CLOUSE. That relates to a State organization, whether 
it be military or some other character of organization. The 
object of my amendment is to strike out the words “of the 
several States of the Union,” so that a member of any organi- 
zation who can show that he actually rendered service and 
cooperated with the military forces under the command of a 
United States officer will share in the benefits of this legisla- 
tion. If he is not entitled to it, I do not know of any who is. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I do not see where the gentleman can help 
his cause by this amendment, as the bill in its present form 
takes care of just such a case. = 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee a 
question. Can he tell me at what date the Civil War ended. 

Mr, LANGLEY. April 19, 1865. 

Mr. BOX, That was a few days after the surrender of Gen- 
eral Lee? : 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky does not pretend that the Civil War ended on the 19th 
of April, 1865? . 

Mr. LANGLEY. No; I did not mean that. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That was the date of the sur- 
render of Lee’s Army, certainly not the date of the close of the 
war, 

Mr. LANGLEY. There were sections of the country still 
under a state of war. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, the point I had in mind is sug- 
gested by what the gentleman from Minnesota says. I under- 
stand that officially the Civil War ended at a later date than 
the date of General Lee’s surrender. After the General’s sur- 
render there came a period of reconstruction. A great number 
of men did police duty under the military governors and officers 
of the Union Army in the South during the period of reconstruc- 
tion. I am wondering if the terms of this bill would include 
that class of men who served in that period after the surrender 
of General Lee and before the war finally and officially closed. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It is my impression, although 
I have not looked it up for some time, that there was a procla- 
mation, either presidential or congressional, setting a date as 
the closing of hostilities. F 

Mr. BOX. Probably in 1866 or 1867.- 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I think it was in 1866. It 
would be my impression that this would run up to the date 
of 1866. 

Mr. BOX. A large number of men of all classes, except that 
soldiers were rare among them, served under United States 
officers in the reconstruction period in the South; they seem 
to be included within the terms of this bill? 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnescta. Offhand that would be my in- 
pression, 

Mr. LANGLEY. I do not think it would include those men. 
It was not the intention of the author of the bill to imclude 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That title to pension under this act shall commence from the 
date of filing application therefor in the Bureau ef Pensions after the 
approval of this gct. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I am interested in the question raised by my friend, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box], and I want to ask the chair- 
man of the committee, if I may, if he is quite certain that this 
bill will not allow any of these people a pension who after the 
war really closed did police duty in the South during recon- 
struction? I understand they are not to be beneficiaries of this 
act. Am I accurate in this statement? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will say to the gentleman that they were 
regular troops, the class to which he refers, and they are not 
covered by the law to which this bill is proposed as an amend- 
ment. The gentleman may recall there were a number of 
soldiers who toek.the oath of allegiance after they had served 
in the Confederate Army and then joined the Union forces, the 
First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth United States Infantry, 
if I recall correctly. They were held not to be pensionable 
because they did not actually serve during the rebellion, although 
the war was not yet over in some sections of the country. I 
mention this to illustrate how the Pension Office has been con- 
struing the law and why I am sure the law would not include 
the class he mentions. 

Mr. TILLMAN, That is my understanding of the law and of 
this measure. 

Mr. LANGLEY. And I will add, if the gentleman will par- 
don me, that while I have not all the decisions in my mind now 
I was for several years a member of the Board of Pension Ap- 
peals, and I recall we rendered a decision, or perhaps more than 
one decision, on this question as to the actual legal date of the 
close of the Civil War for pensionable purposes; and I think 
that has also been adjudicated by the courts and that the 
Pension Office has well-established rulings on that question 
which will apply to these militia cases. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am very well satisfied with the. gentle- 
man’s explanation. In truth and in fact the war closed at 
Appomattox, at least that was the time and place when we got 
tired of whipping you Yankees and quit fighting. I am anxious 
to vote for the bill. I did so when it formerly passed the House; 
it was then advocated eloquently by Speaker Clark, peace to his 
ashes; but I should not like to vote for a measure which would 
compensate the parties who went down and fattened upon the 
prostrate South after the war closed and who merely did police 
duty. These harpies stole everything that was not fastened 
down at both ends, and deserve neither respect nor a pension. 
Many of the men who would become beneficiaries of this meas- 
ure, if it does not pension the parties above mentioned—and it 
does not, we are assured—were good soldiers. I have a large 
number in my district ; many came from Missouri and located in 
Arkansas, and many of the Arkansas men at that time were 
members of the militia and did good service for the Govern- 
ment. I submitted some remarks upon this bill when it was 
before the House two or three years ago, and I do not care to 
repeat those arguments now. I think the bill has merit and 
should pass. 

I regret, however, gentlemen, that you will not permit an 

amendment, which I have advocated and now advocate. I re- 
gret that this measure will not contain the legislation that I 
thave heretofore proposed and now propose, that provision be 
made for the return to the people of the South, and to the sur- 
‘viving Confederate soldiers, the sixty-eight millions of illegally 
collected cotton tax, tegether with a reasonable interest on 
same. If you want to do one great big act of tardy justice in- 
corporate this amendment in your bill. 
. As I have stated, there are many men in my State, confined 
largely to the third congressionai district, interested in this 
‘measure. Gen. A, W. Bishop, at one time president of the 
University of Arkansas while I.was a student there, was dur- 
ing the War between the States adjutant general of the State of 
‘Arkansas and prepared a report which was published and 
printed in 1867. The following “ Historical Memoranda,” re- 
jgarding the Arkansas Militia, is taken from this report: 

Prior to the organisation of this militia the Union citizens of vari- 
‘ous parts of the State had acted together for their mutual defense. In 


‘the autumn of 1863, in accordance with orders from Major General 
Schofield, then commanding the Department of the Missouri, several com- 


panies of Union men were organized in northwestern Arkansas, the 
General Government issuing arms and ammunition and when on active 
duty furnishing them with subsistence. These companies were com- 
manded as follows: In Washi County by Captains Bracken Lewis 
and Mackay; Benton County, im Mizer; Carroll County, Captains 
,Gaddy and Walker; * * * was alse a v efficient company 
organized in West Fork Township, Washimgton County. * * * 
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Captains Lewis and Mackay’s companies toek part in the defense of 
Fayetteville on the 3d of November, 1864, and all of these erganiza- 
tions rendered valuable aid to the Government, for which they have 
received no compensation. 

In the spring of 1864, while the frontier division of the 
Seventh Army Corps were in .the: field, ,cooperating with Gen- 
eral Steele, it became necessary for the defense of Fort Smith 
and the Union men living in the vicinity to organize there 
also a local militia. Four companies were thus formed to do 
duty in the surrounding country, commanded, respectively, by. 
Captains Turner, Smith, Gibbons, and Thomas, the battalion 
by Maj. Charles ©. Reid. Companies were also organized at 
Ozark and other points on the Arkansas River. These com- 
panies likewise have never received pay for their services. 
At the same time the citizens of Fort Smith were partially 
organized and drilled, and precautions were taken against an 
attack upon the town, which was somewhat apprehended when 
the news reached it of the failure of the Red River expedi- 
tion, and General Thayer, with the frontier division, was stub- 
bornly falling back with General Steele to Little Rock. 

In my home county, Sam Robinson and one of the Gilbreaths; 
in Madison County, Matt Grubb and others; in Carroll County, 
Mr. Willis Russell, of Green Forest, the fine old wife of Willis 
Russell, a former good citizen of that county, will be beneficia- 
ries ; in Boone County are several good men; John Starr, in New- 
ton County, also will be a beneficiary; and all of them rendered 
good service. In other counties in my district are ex-militia- 
men who will be granted long-deferred justice in the way of 
a living pension during the few years remaining to them. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
nene. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, the class of men that I have in 
mind are not Union soldiers. The Union man whom the old 
men in the South respect most is the man of his own kind 
whom he met on the battle field. They respect each other. 
They now régard each other almost as comrades. But there 
was a class of men, a numerous class, who never went with 
your father nor with mine, who never met either of them on the 
battle field, who fell in down there when our fathers had gone 
home to their families and to the work of rebuilding the ruins. 
These you certainly should not pension. They do not deserve 
a pension. I have an impression that the war did not officially 
close until some time, many months, after General Lee’s sur- 
render, some time in 1866 or 1867. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is true in certain portions of the 
country. 

Mr. BOX. There were United States Army officers down 
there with all kinds of militia and police forces under their 
command. In the main they were a sorry, motley lot. The 
Union soldiers had gone home as fast as they could. The Con- 
federate seldiers had gone home. Then gathered this class of 
men, such as always gather in such situations. Im these years 
we had our darkest time. I desire to direct the attention of 
the chairman te that point, so we may be sure that this elass 
of men will net receive the benefits of this legislation, if it is to 
be enacted. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will say to the gentleman that in extend- 
ing my remarks I shall endeavor to imclude those decisions I 
have in mind, the exact citation of which I can not now give. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Aceordingly the Committee rose; and Mr. WatsH having re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Dowett, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill H. R. 211, had directed him to report the 
same back to the House with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded on 
any amendment; if not, the Chair will put them in gross? 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. LANGLEY, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. WALTERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKHR pro tempore. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

PRIVATE CALENDAR, 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to move that bills 
on the Private Calendar be taken up in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. EDMONDS. I believe that was the order of business. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That was the order of busi- 
ness previously agreed to, that at the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the pension bill it would be in order to continue 
consideration of the bills on the Private Calendar to which no 
objection was made. The bills on the Private Calendar are now 
in order for consideration. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. EpmMonps] asks unanimous consent that the bills be con- 
sidered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

MILITIA PENSIONS. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am inclined to think, upon further con- 
sideration, that the title of the bill H. R. 211 should have 
been amended, in view of one amendment that was adopted. 
Can I at this time, by unanimous consent, have that corrected 
and amend the title to conform to the text? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
desiring to amend H. R. 211 to conform to the text, with- 
out objection the proceeding upon reconsideration can be va- 
cated and the title be amended to conform to the text. Is 
there objection to vacating the proceedings on motion to recon- 
sider that was laid on the table with reference to H. R. 211? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears no objection. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY] asks unani- 
mous consent that the title to H. R. 211 be amended to conform 
to the text. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

On motion of Mr. LANGLEY, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill H. R. 211 was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

PRIVATE CALENDAR, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar, beginning at the point where the 
previous call terminated. 

THOMAS B. SMITH. 

The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8264) for the relief of Thomas B. Smith. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. &. 8264) for the relief of Thomas B. Smith. 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of. any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise spumurieted, to Thomas B. Smith, of Cheriton, 
Va., the sum of $185.66, to reimburse him for expenses incurred by 
him from April 20 to June 6, 1917, for travel performed by him while 
an ensign with the United States Naval Reserve Force attached to the 
Seventh Squadron, United States Navy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. EpmMonps, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

WILLIAM HOWARD MAY ET AL, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2746) for the relief of William Howard May, ex-marshal of 
the Canal Zone; William K. Jackson, ex-district attorney of 
the Canal Zone; and John H. McLean, ex-paymaster of the 
Panama Canal, now deceased. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, as I read 
the report these three former officials of the Government on 
the Canal Zone were not under the law. entitled to free 
quarters. Now, you are seeking to grant them the return of 
money that was taken from their pay for the rent of quarters? 

Mr. EDMONDS. That was the decision of the authorities 
on the Canal Zone, but they went into court, and the court 
decided that they were not entitled to have the deduction for 
quarters taken out of their salaries. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will concede, however, 
that these three officers were not entitled to free quarters 
while occupying their respective positions? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I will not concede that, because we simply. 
took the report of the court. They went into court and the 
court agreed that they were entitled to this commutation of 
quarters. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The court did not so hold. The court 
held that the executive officers did not have the authority to 
deduct the claim for rent from their salaries, but the court 
did not hold that they were entitled to free quarters. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Is not that the same thing? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no; far from it. The executive 
officers were exercising authority which the law did not give 
them the right to exercise, and yet these officers were obli- 
gated to pay rent for the quarters they were occupying. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that this bill be passed over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 


ELIZABETH MARSH “WATKINS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S: 841) for the relief of Elizabeth Marsh Watkins. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I understand the statement of facts in connection with this 
bill the injury to this girl occurred while she was a student in 
school? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And it occurred because she volunteered to 
do certain work which she was not directed or expected to do? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Well, she was detailed to do it or was al- 
lowed to do it anyhow, and received her injury while doing the 
work, 

Mr. CRAMTON. The report weuld indicate that she was not 
detailed to do it, and that she was allowed to do it because there 
was no one there to forbid her doing it, and it was upon her 
own motion and initiative. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I think that is true. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And having received some injury because 
she wus allowed to do something with a piece of machinery that 
was outside the scope of her employment, without any instruc- 
tion to do it, it was some years thereafter before any claim was 
presented. In the meantime she had acquired a husband who 
was apparently interested in presenting the claim. 

Mr. EDMONDS. That might be true. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And the claim he presented was for $1,000, 
and the bill is for $2,500. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The committee has made the same allow- 
ance for an injury of this kind as they have in other cases. It 
was thought the woman was pretty severely injured. Here is 
a picture of her. We feel under the circumstances she was 
doing governmental work and is entitled to some consideration. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But the fact remains that it was not work 
she was directed to do or expected to do. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I think the facts are as stated by the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And no claim was made for five or six years. 
And the committee has suggested to more than double the 
amount. 

Mr. EDMONDS. It has passed the House several times, I 
will say to the gentleman, but. never has passed the Senate 
afterwards. It has now passed the Senate and is up to the 
House. I reported it myself in 1915. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman says the claimant was per- 
forming Government work. As I read the report she was per- 
forming work for herself outside of the line of.her employment 
completely. 

Mr. EDMONDS. It was not her work. 
Government was supposed to perform, 

Mr. STAFFORD. It would be a similar case if one of our 
clerks domiciled in one of the Government dormitories down 


It was work the 
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here were to go out and do something outside of her duties, 
using some electric iron or the ‘like for ironing her wearing 
apparel, ‘using machinery with which she was not acquainted 
and which was serviceable ‘only to the skilled mechanics under 
the employ of the Government. Was she not an intermeddler, 
more or less? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I do not know about that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, the machinery was in good condi- 
tion. She got injured because she was monkeying around a 
machine with which she had no acquaintance at all, and now 
she is callmg upon the Government ‘to reimburse her for in- 
juries received in consequence of her folly. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Her husband calls upon the Government 
six years after the accident. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be passed over. 

The SPEAKHR pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
bill. 


The Clerk will report the next 


JESSE GOODIN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2664) for the relief of Jesse Goodin. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will the chairman of the committee acquaint the House as to 
the policy of the committee in arriving at the amount of dam- 
ages in a case of death resulting from carelessness of Govern- 
ment employees, in this case in the operation of a Government 
utility ? 

Mr. EDMONDS. This amount is all the people asked for. 
They did not ask for more, and we felt that that was a sufficient 
amount, and we gave it to them. 

Mr, STAFFORD. What was the amount that the committee 
determined is a reasonable figure for payment for death in the 
way of damages occasioned by the fault of some Government 
employee? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Five thousand dollars. That is our limit. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice here in the next to the last para- 
graph of the letter of the Secretary of the Navy that— 

The bill provides for the payment to the father of the deceased a 
sum of $2,500. The department has no means of determining whether 
this amount is reasonable and just under the circumstances, but it is 
of opinion that it is not excessive. 

Mr. EDMONDS. All the parties asked for was $2,500. 
There were three or four ‘parties injured or killed in this acci- 
dent. Another bill will follow; it is on the calendar now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Here you are providing $3,000? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the explanation of the difference 
in the amount? 

Mr. PDMONDS. In ‘the affidavits and ‘papers presented to 
us $3,000 was the sum asked for. Three thousand dollars was 
the sum given by the Senate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reserva- 
tion. 

The SPEAKRR pro tempore, 
ent consideration of ‘this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Jesse <joodin, of Pensacola, 
Fla., the sum of $3,000 as full compensation for the death of ‘his 
daughters, Alice and Lillie Goodin, on March 1, 1921, on account of 
having been struck by United States Navy (N—10) seaplane (A 2458) 
while piloted by John W. Alcorn, ensign, {United States Navy. : 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment which 
I would like to offer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Epmonps: In line 4, after the word 
“pay,” add a comma and the following: “out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question in on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKDPR pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Epmonps, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed ‘was laid on the table, , 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Olerk will report the bill. 


JUNE 9, 


JOSEPH ZITEK, 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Nebraska rise? 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. 
consent request, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. On the 2ist of April, 
when the House was considering bills from the Committee on 
Claims on the Private Calendar, ‘the bill H. R. ‘8448, Calendar 
No. 185, was the last bill. objected to, carrying $75 for the 
relief of Joseph Zitek. I was informed that the bill would not 
come up to-day, and when it was reached I was not ‘here to 
make an explanation. An explanation was called for and ‘was 
not given, and the bill was ‘passed over. I want to ask unani- 
mous consent to return to it, so that I can make an explana- 
tion, and the bill may be passed. 

It is a worthy case. There is no objection to it from the 
Post Office Department, or from the Committee on Claims, or 
from anybody else who knows the circumstances. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent to return to No. 185 on the Pri- 
vate Calendar for the purpose of considering the bill H. R. 
8448. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, a very small amount is involved, $75.only, but there is 
a principle involved. The gentleman from Nebraska says the 
Post Office Department has no objection to the payment of this 
amount. The claimant makes the representation that, by rea- 
son of the airship alighting on this field, five or six acres were 
damaged, whereas in the report of the Postmaster General it 
is said two or three acres would be a fair estimate. Of course, 
it is not an amount worth mentioning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to Joseph Zitek, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $75. 

Such sum is the amount of damages estimated as suffered by 
Joseph Zitek by reason of the trampling and mowing of his grain 
incident to the landing in his wheat field on May 29, 1921, of ship 
No. 170 of the United States Air Mail Service and of ship No. 180 
of such service in aid of ship No. 170, the work necessary to the 
repair of the two ships, their resumption of flight, and the presence 
of a crowd gathered to view the accident. 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Page 1, strike out all of lines 6 to 10, inclusive; and, on page 2, 
strike out all of line 1 to line 3, inclusive. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania offers an amendment, which the ‘Clerk will report. 

The Clerk ‘read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EpmMonps: In ‘line 5, after the figure 
“$75,” add the following: ‘“‘As compensation for damages done to. the 
wheat field of said Joseph Zitek, near Ulysses, Nebr., on May 29, 1921, 
by ‘airplanes of the United States Air Mail Service.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, and was accordingly read the third time and 
passed. 

On motion of Mr, EpMonps, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid:on the table. 


ANNA M. TOBIN, 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Private Calendar No. 203, which is the bill (S. 2328); 
for the relief ‘of Anna M. Tobin, independent executrix of the’ 
estate of Frank R. Tobin, deceased. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent ‘to return to'Calendar No. 203 for the 
purpose of considering S. 2323. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object,’ 
in ‘connection with that bill there appear in the report various 
references to an itemized statement of the damage done. The 
only statement given in the report repeatedly is that there 
was a damage of $1,000, and the bill is for $1,000, but no 
detailed statement of the actual damage appears anywhere in 
the report, 


To proffer a unanimous- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 





1922. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. This bill passed this House in the last 
Congress, but failed of passage in the Senate, and I filed with 
the Claims Committee of the House an itemized statement, 
which was approved by the War Department and approved by 
the commanding general, showing that the damage was more 
than the committee allowed. The committee allowed $600 less 
than the itemized statement showed to be the damage sustained, 
which was approved by the War Department. 

Mr. CRAMTON.. Unfortunately, the report does not carry 
that itemized statement. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. This report does not, but I filed it last 
year when the bill passed the House. 

Mr. EDMONDS. It was in last year’s papers, and the state- 
ment which the gentleman from Texas has made here is correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to returning 
to Calendar No. 203 for the purpose of considering the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I notice that 
the report shows that the claimant declined to follow the sug- 
gestion of the officer before all this damage was done. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. In what respect? 

Mr. STAFFORD. By declining to permit the commanding 
officer to put a guard around this property, and that most of 
this damage occurred after the refusal of the representative 
of the claimant to permit such guard to be so placed. What 
equity has a claimant who declines to let the military authori- 
ties place a guard about the premises to protect them? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. My recollection is that the owners of the 
property had a guard there that they were paying themselves, 
but. notwithstanding the fact that this guard was there the 
soldiers depredated and destroyed this property. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let me read to the gentleman the report 
of the inspector, Major Taggart, of the National Guard, Sev- 
enth Division. 

At the time of the original damage and complaint General Clements 
did offer to have the parties found upon the premises make restora- 
tion, but in the presence of the offenders the representation was made 
on behalf of Mrs. Tobin that she did not care that the boys should do 
this, but was anxious that a guard should be established about the 
premises for the protection thereof from further injury. 

I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I got the matter confused. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes; she asked for a guard. 

Mr. STAFFORD. She asked for a guard, but Major Taggart 
says in his report: 

General Clements is of the opinion that had he been permitted to 
handle this matter as he thought best, all future trouble should have 
been avoided and Mrs. Tobin saved e damage to her property and 
the expense of maintaining a civilian guard. 

There was the owner of the property, Mrs. Tobin, declining 
to follow the suggestion of the commanding officer as to the 
proper method of guarding her property. Then after the dam- 
age is done she comes here and asks for reparation. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. My friend is mistaken about that. She 
went to the general and asked for a guard. The general 
wanted to bring the beys up and prosecute them at the time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why should not the general have been 
permitted to do that? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. She did not want the boys prosecuted. 
She asked that they be not prosecuted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but the boys were under the com- 
mand of the general. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They were in the Army. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. But she did not want to have the young 
men prosecuted. She did ask the commanding officer to fur- 
nish a guard. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If there is any obligation on the part of 
the Government it is by reason of the failure of our estab- 
lished officers to properly discipline their troops, but they were 
not disciplined because of the request of the claimant. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is true. The kind-hearted lady 
asked that they be not put in prison, but she did ask the com- 
manding officer repeatedly for a guard to be stationed around 
her property to protect it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the inspector says that— 

All future trouble should have been avoided and Mrs. Tobin saved 
the pod to her property and the expense of maintaining a civilian 
guard. 

And now she is charging up to the Government what she 
thought advisable, after not allowing the commanding general 
to have his way. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The matter was presented to the board 
and approved. The War Department approved the claim, 
which was also approved by the commanding officer at the post. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where do we find any reference to the 
War Department? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Where is there any statement that the 
War Department approved the amount? 
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Mr. HUDSPETH.. I do not see it. in this report, but I know 
it te be a fact that in a former report that was filed the War 
Department did approve this claim. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let me read to the gentleman General 
Sharpe’s summary, stating that— 

The damage sustained to the property of Mrs. Tobin is in the nature 
of torts, the depredations referred’ to being committed by individual 
soldiers without authority, and a claim for compensation for such dam- 
ages can not be favorably considered by the department, the indi- 
viduals who committed the depredations alone being responsible for 
the damages incurred. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is true. 

Mr. CRAMTON. General Sharpe further says: 

The War Department has no jurisdiction in the settlement of claims 
for damages incurred to private property. Congress alone can grant 
relief in such cases. If the claim is presented to Congress it should 
be supported by an itemized statement of the damages incurred and 
definite information as to the cost of repair for each item claimed for. 
The papers in the case will be retained upon files of this office and will 
be furnished to Congress, or any committee thereof, upon due call 
therefor. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. ‘That is a mere statement that the War 
Department can not pay the claim, but the War Department 
did approve the claim. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is nothing to indicate that the War 
Department has approved this claim. The War Department 
referred the claimant to Congress. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. As I say, the War Department approved 
the justice of this claim. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We are entitled to see all of those papers. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If the gentleman had seen the papers that 
I filed he would see that the War Department approved it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The only papers that I have before me, or 
any Member of the House has, contains the general statement 
that there was a thousand dollars claimed. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I can only say that I filed the claim when 
the bill was before the House, and at that time it showed that 
the War Department had approved the claim. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My reading of the report gives me the 
feeling that the amount of a thousand dellars is far beyend the 
actual damage. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The original bill provided for $1,600 and 
the Senate cut it down to $1,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, -I do not think the claim- 
ant has such a great equity here—— 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I think if the gentleman from Wisconsin 
understood the matter he would not make objection to the 
consideration of the bill. The soldiers took off this property to 
build buildings. > 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have the statement of the commanding 
officer that if he had been allowed to have his way this damage 
would not have oecurred. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. What was his way? He wanted to punish 
the soldiers, but Mrs. Tobin was very kindhearted and did not 
want them punished; did not want them sent to prison. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The greater damage was done afterwards. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. At that time there was only damage to the 
amount of $75. : . 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I think-this should go over 
until we can find out what the Secretary of War says about it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. 


ED THOMAS AND PAULINE THOMAS, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2666) for the relief of Ed Thomas and Pauline Thomas. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, the only 
damage that this claimant received is that she ean not turn 
her left hand. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill introduced by Mr. 
SMITHWIcK, who is out of the city. If the gentleman will read 
the report, he will notice that there was an airplane accident 
at Pensacola through the fault of a naval officer. It struck 
in a crowd and killed several people. The daughter of these 
claimants was severely injured and one of her hands perma- 
nently injured. The bill was introduced in the Senate carrying 
$5,000. The Navy Department said they thought the amount 
was excessive and suggested that the bill be reduced to $2,000, 
and with $2,000 they would approve of the bill. The bill passed 
the Senate carrying $2,000. Inasmuch as this claimant was 
injured without any fault on her part in the city of Pensacola 
by an airplane belonging to the Government, it seems to me that 
it is an equitable claim, and I hope my friend will not feel 
eonstrained to object. I have no interest whatever in the 
elaim. It is a claim of the gentleman from Florida. 
















Mr. STAFFORD. The reading of the report indicates to me 
that $2,000 is rather excessive for an injury to the left hand 
so that she has difficulty in turning it. 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman is a lawyer and knows that 
pain, suffering, and anguish is an element of damage. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but we only allowed $2,500 for pain, 
anguish, and injury where the injured person died. A minute 
ago we allowed $2,500 of compensation to assuage the pain 
and injury where two children were lost as a result of this 
same accident. Of course I recognize that there is some equity 
here, but I think $2,000 is a little bit excessive. 

Mr. CRISP. My friend will recognize that the living will 
have to suffer more for the injury than one who is dead. The 
troubles of the one who is dead are over. The one who is living 
will need something to get along with. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, this is the left hand. 

Mr. CRISP. But the gentleman must recognize that she may 
be a left-handed person. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I thought the amount was a 
little excessive, but I will not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Ed Thomas and Pauline 
Thomas, of Pensacola, Fla., the sum of $2,000 as full compensation 
for injuries received and suffered by their daughter, Pauline Thomas, 
on March 1, 1921, on account of having been struck by United States 
Navy (N-10) seaplane (A 2458) while piloted by John Alcorn, ensign 
United States Navy. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 4, after the word “ pay ” add a comma and the following: “ out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Crisp, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

QUINCY R. CRAFT. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10677) for the relief of Quincy R. Craft. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Quincy R. Craft, chief of office and fiscal agent, Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the sum of $346.71, being the amount disallowed 
by the accounting officers of the Treasury in fis account covering ex- 
penses incurred in the erection of a building at the Bessey Nursery of 


the Nebraska National Forest. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Haveen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

HENRY M’GUIRE. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 10675) for the relief of Henry McGuire. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is authorized to be appropriated for 
= by the Secretary of the Treasury to Henry McGuire, or his 
egal representatives, the sum of $225.23 as full compensation for 9,385 
feet board measure of lumber which, upon dates between September 22, 
1909, and October 11, 1909, and at the specific request and direction of 
an employee of the Forest Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, was furnished to one Hiram Campbell for use in the construc- 
tion of a house to replace one owned by said Hiram Campbell which 
was destroyed on September 19, 1909, by fire originating from brush- 
burning operations conducted on national forest land by employees of 
the Forest Service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HAvGEN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

STEAMSHIP “ VINDAL,”’ 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 8214) to compensate the owners of the American steamship 
Vindal for damages and expenses in repairing said steamship 
and to make an appropriation therefor. - 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to inquire of the gentleman who reported the bill the 
reason why the claimant was not allowed the privilege, as is 
customary, to seek his redress in a court of admiralty rather 
os the committee determine the amount of damages, 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Speaker, that was not considered to be 
necessary by the committee for the reason that the committee 
itself inquired particularly into the facts and merits of this 
claim. We sat as a court of admiralty ourselves and deter- 
mined that the claim is meritorious, should be allowed, and 
that the claimant should not be put to the expense of employing 
counsel and going into court with a claim that is so patent 
upon the face of it that it proves itself. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is customary in these cases to allow the 
claimant to have recourse to the courts rather than for the Con- 
gress or the committee to assess the damages. That is the 
practice of the Committee on Claims. It may not be the prac- 
tice of the Committee on War Claims. 

Mr. ROACH. It is not the practice of the Committee on 
War Claims, and it is only one of two reliefs that may be 
granted to a claimant. Speaking only for myself at this time, 
I think that where the facts are simple and easy of ascertain- 
ment, as they were in this case, and were ascertained, it would 
be ridiculous to require the claimant to go into court and 
spend money to establish a claim that establishes itself. This 
claim was also made the subject of a very careful inquiry by 
the Navy Department, which made a report to our committee 


Is there objection to the pres- 


| of the material facts bearing upon the claim. That report 


shows conclusively upon the face of it that the claimants are 
entitled to every dollar which the bill gives to them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report that accompanies the bill does 
not contain any excerpt of or the letter from the Navy De- 
partment recommending this claim. 

Mr. ROACH. It contains a statement upon the part of the 
committee that this claim does have the approval of the Navy 
Department. If the gentleman questions that statement I have 
the report of the Secretary here in my pocket. I did not want 
to incumber the record. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the basis of the committee grant- 
ing three and a half days’ demurrage at the rate of $750 a day? 

Mr. ROACH. The ship was actually detained from sailing 
that number of days, as shown by the report of the Secretary, 
of the Navy. That matter was particularly inquired into in 
directing our inquiry to the Secretary of the Navy. Some 
question arose in the minds of the War Claims Committee as 
to whether or not that amount of demurrage charges was 
proper, and in order to settle the question definitely a special 
letter was written to the Secretary of the Navy, who informs us 
that this ship was under charter, that it was actually detained 
from sailing for three days and a half, and that that is the 
contract price in the charter agreement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation 
of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That an appropriation of $3,295 be, and is hereby, 
(Ine.), a New York corporation, owner of the 
American steamship Vindal, payable out of any unappropriated funds 
in the Treasury of the United States of America, to recompense the 
said Vindal Co. (Inc.), of New York, for damages and expenses due to 
a collisien between the United States Navy barges Washington and 
General Know and the said steamship Vindal while the said steamshi 
was lying at anchor in the harbor of New York on Gowanus Flats, o 
Fifty-second Street, Brooklyn, on the 30th day of October, 1917, at 
about the hour of 6 o’clock a. m.; a naval board of investigation con- 
vened by the commandant of the third naval district having found that 
the responsibility for the damage to the said_steamship Vindal rested 
solely with the United States Navy barges Washington and General 
Knog; that no blame for the said. collision attached to the said steam- 
ship Vindal; and that the claim of damage in the sum of $3,295 is 
reasonable and just and should be paid; and the proceedings, findings, 
and opinion of the said board of investigation having been approved 
by the commandant of the third naval district and by the Secretary of 
the Navy, and the Navy Department having no funds out of which to 
pay for the damages caused to the said steamship Vindal as aforesaid, 

With the following committee amendment : 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay. out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Vindal Co. (Inc.), a New York corporation, owner of 
the American steamship Vindal, the sum of $3,295 in full compensa- 
tion for damages and expenses due to a collision between the United 
States barges Washington and General Know and the said steamship 


Is there objection? 


Vindal while the said steamship was lying at anchor in the harbor of 
New York, on Gowanus Flats, off Fifty-second Street, Brooklyn, on the 
30th day of October, 1917, at about the hour of 6 o’clock a. m.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 


the committee amendment. 


The question is on agreeing to 





1922. 


The committee amendment was agreed to: 

The SPEAKER pre.tempore. The question és on. the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Roacn, a motion. to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr: Craven, its chief clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution of the 
following title, in which’the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested ¢ ' 

S. J. Res. 204. Joint resolution to authorize the loan by the 
Secretary of War'to the commander in chief of the United Con- 
federate Veterans of cots for the use of the members of the 
United Confederate Veterans during the sessions of the na- 
tional encampment of the United Confederate Veterans at Rich- 
mond,. Va., from June 19 to 22, 1922, 


LOAN OF COTS, ETC., TO CONFEDERATE VETERANS. 


Mr: MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table Senate Joint Resolution 204, 
to ae the loan by the Secretary of War to the com- 
mander in chief of the United Confederate Veterans of cots for 
the use of the members of the veterans during the sessions 
of the national encampment of the United Confederate Veter- 
ans at Richmond, Va., from. June 19 to 22, 1922. To be avail- 
able, the resolution should be adopted speedily. It is in the 
usual form. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent that Senate Joint Resolution 204 be 
laid. before the House for present consideration. 

The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized to lend 
1,000 cots to the commander in chief of the United Confederate Veter- 


ans at their national encampment to be held in Richmond, Va., from 
June 19 to June 22, 1922, upon receiving a bond satisfactory to the 


as, 


Secretary of War to indemnify the United States of America from loss 
or injury to such cots, or any of them, such indemnity bond to be 
drawn by and approved by the Secretary of War. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAPFORD. Reserving the right to objeet, is the reso- 
lution in the usual form providing for the bond to reimburse 
the United States for any damages which may be done to the 
loan of this property? 

Mr: MONTAGUE. I have not compared the resolution with 
others. that have passed the Congress but the Senator who 
drafted it informs. me that it is in the usual form. It does pro- 
vide specifically that a bond shall be given to indemnify the 
United States and save the Government harmless. 

Mr. HULL. Where are these cots? 

Mr, MONTAGUE. I do. not know as to that. They are under 
the control of the Army. 

Mr. HAWES. Should not we know? 

Mr. MONTAGUE, It is the property of the Army, and I 
suppose the Army people have it in charge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Last year and in prior years there was 
a similar resolution passed for the loan of cots for the national 
encampment of the United Confederate Veterans? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is correct. These loans of cots have 
been made from time to time. Last year [ think the number 
was 5,000, but I doubt this year if we will need 600, but 1,000 
is the maximum in the joint resolution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of the right 
to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this resolution? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Senate joint resolution was. ordered to be read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 

On motion of Mr. MonTAGUE, & motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the Senate joint resolution. was passed was laid on 
the table. 

RELIEF OF DR: 0. H. TITTMANN (H. BR. 6245). 


Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Missouri rise? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the House return to No. 31 on the Private Cal- 
endar. 

The SPEAKDR pro tempere. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks. unanimous consent to: return to: Private Calendar No. 31, 
for the purpose of the consideration of the bill, Is there: ebjee- 
tion? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
that bill has been before the House many, many sessions and 
has been objected to by Members present and’ Members absent. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. And no one had an opportunity 
to make a statement in regard to it. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I will. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. It is my intention when this bill comes 
up for consideration again, whether now or at any other time, 
to make a point of order against it, which I think is valid, and 
it might be well to dispose of the matter at the present time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say to the gentleman. that there 
has been delay in the consideration of the Private Calendar 
to-day by reason of the consideration of a pension bill, and 
there are many Members who are desirous of having their bills 
considered between now and the adjournment time of 5 o’clock, 
and I do not think we should take up the time of the House on 
this bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Mr. Speaker, under the circumstances 
I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
-chusetts objects. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


QUITCLAIM AND RELEASE CERTAIN LAND IN THE CITY OF PENSA- 
COLA, FLA. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R.. 9626) granting a deed. of quitclaim and release to 
the. Traders’ Brokerage Co., a corporation, of certain land in 
the city of Pensacola, Pla. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears: none. 

The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: \ 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed to execute, acknowledge, and deliver, in the 
name of the United States of America, a deed of quitclaim and release 
to the Traders’ Brokerage Co., a corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of Delaware, its successors and assigns, of all the 
right, title, and interest in and to lot 320, block 19, old city of Pensa- 
cola, Fla., according to map of the city of Pensacola, copyrighted by 
Thomas C.. Watson in 1906. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “ Pensacola,” strike out “ copyrighted 
by Thomas C. Watson in 1906” and insert in lieu thereof “ platted by 
James W. Exum, deputy surveyor, in 1827. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered, to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third’ time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. EpMonps, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EDWARD A. PURDY. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 10234) for the relief of Edward A. Purdy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit Edward A. Purdy, as postmaster of 
Minneapolis, Minn., in the sum of $1,948.48, said sum being the balance 
due the United States Government after a collection of $1, had been 
made on the bond and applied to. the shortage of certain postage stamps 
and cash from the money-order funds embezzled or stolen by Christian 
H. Mackeprang from one of the branch post offices of the said city 
of Minneapolis, to wit: That certain branch post office located at No. 
1501 Washington Avenue South, in the said city; and that the said 
Edward A. Purdy be, and he is hereby, released from Rie to the 
Treasury of the United States of the said sum of $1,948.48, and every 
part thereof as such postmaster, and that his account in connection 
with the aforesaid station branch post office be credited with the said 
amount of $1,948.48 by reason of the aforesaid loss caused by the 
said theft. : 

The committee amendment was read; as follows: 

Page 1, line 12, after the word “ Minneapolis,” strike out the comma 
and the remainder of the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Newtron of Minnesota, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passefl was laid on the 
table. 

J. W. HARRELD. 

The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
sbill (H. R.. 8025) for the relief of J. W. Harreld. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HERRICK. .Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Oklahoma reserve the right to object? 

Mr. HERRICK. No; I will not reserve the right to object; 
I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any reason—— 

Mr. HERRICK. Yes; I have reason, and I object. . 
The gentleman from Oklahoma 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objects. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Objects to a claim of his own Senator. 


ABRAHAM LEIBOVITZ, 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 6926) for the relief of Abraham Leibovitz. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay and return to Abraham Lei- 
bovitz the sum of $500 paid by said Abraham Leibovitz to the United 
States on a judgment against him on the bail bond of Michael Taylor, 
who was afterwards captured and returned to the United States officers 
by said Abraham Leibovitz. The sum of $500 is hereby appropriated 
for said payment and return of said sum to said Abraham ibovitz. 

The committee amendment was read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 
“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $500 to Abraham Leibovitz, of Philadelphia 
Pa., which sum was paid by him to the United States on a judgment 
against him on the bail bond of Michael Taylor, who was afterwards 
captured and returned to the United States officers by said Abraham 
Leibovitz.” : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. EpmMonps, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MRS. M,. P. RODGERS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4314) for the relief of Mrs. M. P. Rodgers. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. RAKER] not being present, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 
VALIDATING CERTAIN APPLICATIONS FOR AND ENTRIES OF PUBLIC 

LANDS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill H. R. 
10419, validating certain applications for and entries of public 
lands. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BENHAM] 
whether there are any of these cases that involve any fraud on 
the part of the party now to be relieved? 

Mr. BENHAM. Mr, Speaker, we are assured by Assistant 
Secretary Finney, at whose request the bill was introduced, 
that in every instance the claimant has a claim in equity, but, 
owing to slight technicalities of law, the department is unable 
to approve the claim without congressional action. 

Mr. CRAMTON. All the items in the bill are recommended 
by the department? 

Mr. BENHAM. Not only recommended by the department, 
but have been gone over very carefully by the subcommittee, and 
in any case where there was any objection at all they have been 
eradicated. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.| The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to issue patents upon the entries hereinafter named 
upon which proof of comepnnnne with law has been filed, upon the pay- 
ment of all moneys due thereon: 

Additional homestead entry, Blackfoot, Idaho, No. 018220, made b 
Ora R. Brower, for the heirs of Henry Brower, deceased, on August 15, 
1914, under the act of June 17, 1910 (36 Stat. L. p. 531), for the 
east half of the northeast quarter and east half of the southeast quarter, 
section 20, township 10 north, range 41 east, Boise meridian. 

Homestead entry, Miles City, Mont., No. 033305, made by Susanna 
MeLain, on December 9, 1916, for the west half of the west half of sec- 
tion 10, township 10 north, range 43 east, Montana principal meridian. 

Homestead entries, Roswell, N. Mex., Nos. 035320 and 037120, made 
by Alma E. Squire, for the south half of the northeast quarter, south- 
east quarter of the northwest quarter, east half of the southwest 
quarter, north half of the southeast quarter, and southeast quarter of 
the southeast quarter of section 7, the southwest quarter of section 8, 


and the northwest quarter of section 17, township 9 south, range 30 
east, New Mexico principal meridian. 


Is there objection? [After a 


Additional homestead entry, Pierre, 8. Dak., No. 014882, made by 
Orlo W. Horsley on November 20, 1916, under the act of February 1 
1909 (35 Stat. L. p. 639), for the north half of the northeast quarter and 
north half of the northwest quarter of section 21, township 3 north, 
range 80 east, Black Hills meridian. 

omestead entry, Bozeman, Mont., No. 09094, made by Glenn Conk- 
lin on June 3, 1914, under the act of June 11, 1906 (34 Stat. L. p. 233), 
for a tract of land described as homestead entry survey No. 884. 

Homestead entry, Durango, Colo., No. 07166, made by Alva John 
Burch on September 10, 1917, for the east half of section 9, township, 
35 north, range 14 west, New Mexico oo meridian. 

Desert-land entry, Evanston, Wyo., No. 06098, made by Enger K. 
Chrisman on March 22, 1919, for lots 4 and 5 -of section 2' ; lot 1 and 
the northwest quarter of the northeast quarter of section 32, and lots 
2, 3, and 4 and the south half of the northeast quarter and the south- 
east quarter of the northwest Per of section 33, township 26 north, 
range 113 west, sixth principal meridian. 

Src. 2. That the entry hereinafter named be, and the same is hereby 
validated, and the Secretary of the Interior authorized to issue tent 
thereon upon submission of satisfactory proof of compliance with the 
law under which such entry was allowed: 

Desert-land entry, Phoenix, Ariz., No. 031411, made by Isabelle 8. 
Forest on January 10, 1920, for the southeast quarter of the northeast 
quarter, section 23, township 14 north, range 4 east, Gila and Salt 
River meridian: Provided, That the payment of $1.25 per acre re- 
quired under the provisions of the desert-land law shall in lieu of 
the like amount at which this land was appraised when open to entry. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to allow the following application to make eet: 

Homestead application, Phoenix, Ariz., No. 089571, filed by Frank D. 
Thomas for the north half of the southeast quarter, section 9,, town- 
ship 1 south, range 2 east, Gila and Salt River meridian, subject'to the 
feclaimation law, and to allow said entryman, in complying with the 
requirements of the homestead laws, credit for his residence upon, im- 
provement, and cultivation of said land prior to the date of this act. 


The following committee amendments were read: 


Page 4, after line 21, insert section 4, as follows: 

“Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to accept proof of residence of Mary BE. Battles, formerly 
Mary E. Burdett, upon the homestead entry of her husband, Albert L. 
Battles, in lieu of residence 1 her homestead entry, Portland, Oreg., 
No. 05473, made August 7, 1918, for themorthwest quarter of section 11, 
township 7 south, range 2 east, Willamette meridian, in conformity with 
the election filed by her husband under the provisions of the act of 
April 6, 1914 (38 Sat. L. p. 312).” 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without objection, the committee 
amendment is agreed to. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, after line 13, insert section 6, as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to issue a 
patent to Edwin Gantner upon homestead entry, Newcastle, 025304, 
embracing the west one-half section 26 and the north one-half section 
27, township 52 north, range 74 west, sixth principal meridian, made 
by said Edwin Gantner, without requiring further residence.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk reported the following committee amendment : 

Page 5, after line 5, insert section 6, as follows: 

-‘“ Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to allow the additional homestead application 
of Otha Potter, Havre, Mont., No. 046297, as heir and legal repre- 
sentative of Rufus A. Potter, who was killed in action during the war 
with Germany, for the northwest quarter, the northwest quarter of the 
southeast quarter, the northeast quarter of the southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 26, the south half of the south half of section 23, and the east half 
of the northeast quarter of section 27, township 24 north, range 23 
east, Montana principal meridian, subject to the act of Congress ap- 
proved July 28, 1917 (40 Stat. L. p. 248).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Without objection, a motion to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed was laid upon the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 


NOLAN P. BENNER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8836) for the relief of Nolan P. Benner. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay to Second Lieut. Nolan P. 
Benner, Quartermaster Corps, National Guard of Pennsylvania, for 
services from August 1, 1917, to December 19, 1917, performed under 
instructions of commanding general Seventh Division, who, under date 
of July 20, 1917, ordered said Second Lieut. Nolan P. Benner to re- 
port to quartermaster, State Arsenal, Harrisburg, Pa., where he con- 
tinued in service until notice of discharge, December 19, 1917. Amount 
of pay for aforementioned services was disallowed by the Auditor for 
the War Department because the records failed to show that he was 
held in service subsequent to July 31, 1917. 


The following committee amendments were read: 


Page 1, line 4, after the word “pay,” insert “ out of any money in 
the Treasur not otherwise een ated.” 
Line 7, after the word “ Pennsylvania,” insert ‘‘ the sum of $656.40.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 
The amendments were agreed to. 











Mr. GENSMAN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. GENSMAN. To return to the bill numbered 223 on the 
Calendar, H. R. 8025. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 

the gentleman who objected to this bill is absent from the 
I wish to inquire of the gentleman, although I 
have _no objection to the bill, if there was any reason in fact 
for the position of the gentleman’s colleague [Mr. Herrick]. 
Unless that gentleman is present, or the gentleman has con- 
ferred with him and he has withdrawn his objection, I do not 
think it is proper to return to the bill. 
I understand that this is the Congress of 
the United States and people are supposed to be present. I 
am always here, and the gentleman from Wisconsin is always 
here, and practically all the rest of the Members are always 
here, and I ask to return to the bill. I recognize the fact, 
if the gentleman will permit me, that it is personal prejudice 
against the Senator in this particular case. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That may be true, but, nevertheless, un- 
der the circumstances I shail object. 

EMMETT OTTO COONEY. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9746) for the relief of Emmett Otto Cooney. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 


Chamber. 


Mr. GENSMAN. 


none. 


The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue patent to Emmett Otto 
Cooney: for the southeast quarter of the southeast quarter, section 
34, east half of the east half, south half of the southwest quarter 
and southwest quarter of the southeast quarter, section 35, township 
21 east, Willamette meridian, being the land em- 
omestead entries 013424 and 015142, The Dalles, Oreg., 
land district, upon which he has submitted satisfactory proof of com- 
pliance with the provisions of the homestead law. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, . 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Without objection, a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


4 south, range 
braced in his 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 9916) to provide for the issuing of a patent to Richard 
Murphy for a certain tract of land in what is known as the 
Big Pasture of Oklahoma, and upon which he has made ‘full 
payment of purchase price. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of this bill? i 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say, on 
account of the request preferred by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. GENSMAN], that this bill hag to do with a tract 
of land which he supposed and believed. to be in his district. 
The bill was introduced by himself. It has subsequently trans- 
pired that the land is located in the district of his colleague 
{Mr. McCuintic], and therefore “in the interest of Mr. Mc- 
Cuiintic I ask unanimous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice for the present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 

MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10973) to amend an act entitled “An act to revive, with 
amendments, an act to incorporate the Medical Society of the 
District ‘of Columbia,” approved July 7, 1838, as amended. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
should be considered under the Unanimous-Consent Calendar. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. This bill was presented about two 
months ago, and was objected to at that time because there was 
a clause in it that was vague as to the question of a right to 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. GreEnrrp, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
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establish a medical school. That has been eliminated, and the 
bill has been redrafted, so that there is no chance for anything 
of that kind. 

This society was incorporated in 1838 as the Medical Society 
of the District of Columbia, and until 1896 it licensed doctors; 
but at that time the law was changed so that it could not issue 
licenses any more, and ‘it became just a medical society for 
a purpose of keeping the ethics of the profession pure and 
clean. 

Then there were two societies. They consolidated, and they 
have constructed a building here in Washington. Under the 
charter as it now stands they have been compelled to hold the 
title to the building in trustees; and this amendment is only 
for the purpose of perfecting their charter, so that this real 
sotnen this property, can be held in the name of the society 
tsetf. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is nothing in the rules of the House 
to prevent this bill being called up on District days or days 
given over to District business. . 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. As the gentleman will understand, the 
District Calendar is very full indeed. I hope the gentleman 
will not make any objection, because this society has this 
building practically completed at this time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. On Monday this bill can be brought up, if 
the gentleman and the members of the committee desire. 

Mr. Speaker, I am constrained to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
objects. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


DONATION OF GATES AT HEAD OF WEST EXECUTIVE AVENUE, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3046) to donate the gates at the head of West Executive 
Avenue, in the city of Washington, D, C., to the Hayes Memo- 
rial Museum, Fremont, Ohio. 

The title of the bill was read. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? ‘ 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, if 
these gates are taken down it would seem that the donation of 
them to the Hayes Memorial Museum at Fremont, Ohio, would 
be perfectly proper; but I would like to know at first if it 
has finally been decided that they should be taken down. It 
seems to me these gates are a proper protection to Executive 
Avenue, on which the office of the President of the United 
States is located. I object to that being made an open-traftic 
street, thus taking away the protection to the executive offices 
that has been afforded by thesa.gates for a generation. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to answer the question of the 
gentleman, having made an investigation of the very proposi- 
tion that the gentleman from Maryland has questioned, namely, 
Are they to be taken down? I have a letter from Colonel 
Sherrill, in which he states that the War Department and the 
city commissioners and everybody connected with the operation 
of the government of the city have decided that these gates are 
a menace to traffic and that serious accidents with automo- 
biles are liable to occur there, owing to the big posts. They 
were going to take the gates down and were going to junk them. 

President Harding is a very good friend of Cvolonel Hayes, 
who is a son of ex-President Hayes. President Harding, if the 
Congress will approve, will give the gates to Colonel Hayes 
for the purpose of erecting them at the Ohio Archeological 
Park, which is a donation to the State of Ohio from the Hayes 
estate. The gates will be taken down and will be junked at 
the expense of,the Government unless this bill is passed. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does this bill require the gates to 
be taken down? 

Mr. BEGG. No. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I understand the bill is conditional 
upon the gates being removed? 

Mr. BEGG. The bill is for the purpose of permitting the 
President to give away Government property. The gates will 
be taken down without congressional action. I will be very 
glad to read the letter of Colonel Sherrill if the gentleman 
eares to hear it. 

Mr. HILL. I wish the gentleman would read the letter. 

Mr. BEGG. The letter is as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Corrs OF ENGINEERS, 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GRouNDS, 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1922. 








J. W. HARRELD, 






















































































































































RICHARD MURPHY. 
























































Mr. Speaker, I do not think this bill 





Hon. James T. Beae, ; 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The proposition of removing the gates at 
the head of West Executive Avenue has asa up for the last couple of 
years on account of the great congestion Sf traffic in that avenue. ‘ 

This matter has been considered by the President, the District Com- 
missioners, the office of Public Buildings and Grounds, and all other 
agencies directly concerned, and all have agreed that these gates will 









I will withhold the objection. 
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have to be removed. When it was determined that they must be 
removed an effort was made to find some one who would pay some- 
thing to the Government for the privilege of taking the gates away, 
but it was found that no one would pay for the privilege, and, om the 
contrary, they expected us not only to give them the gates but to. pay 
some one for taking them away. 

After these bids were received Colonel Hayes came alomg with a 
proposal to have them turned over to the Hayes Memorial Museum, 
and made such a request of the President. . The President referred him 
to me, and I informed the President that I thought there would be no 
objection to this procedure, in view of the facts above outlined. -I 
feel quite sure that these gates as they are at present are a menace to 
the safety of the public, and I also feel quite confident that they are 
ef no intrinsic value, and therefore think they should be given to the 
Liayes Memorial Museum and believe there could be no possible objec- 
tion to unanimous agreement to turn them over for this. purpose. 

Very truly yours, 
C. 0. SHERRILL, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If the gentleman will permit, I 
find that this is mandatory upon the Chief of Engineers. It 
not only authorizes but directs the Chief of Engineers to give 
these gates away. 

Mr. BEGG. Wait a moment. 

Mr. HILL. May I say that I wrote to Colonel Sherrill, and 
I wrote to the Chief of Engineers about it, because it seemed 
to me that these gates are a very proper protection to the 
executive privacy of the President. No attempt is made to take 
down Temple Bar because of changing traffic conditions. This 
bill says that the Chief of Engineers is authorized and di- 
rected. If these gates are to be taken down, I have no objeetion 
to their being turned over as provided in this bill, and if the 
words “and directed” are stricken from the bill I will not 
object to its consideration. 

Mr. BEGG. If will accept that and offer such an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
objects. The Clerk will call the next bill. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL SITE IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10841) authorizing the transfer of 500 feet of Indian 
land, in the State ef Washington, for a public school to which 
Indian children shall be admitted without payment of tuition. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I should like to have some information about this school propo- 
sition. Ifthe author of the bill is mot present, I will ask 
that it be passed over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the bill will 
be passed over. and the Clerk will report the next bill. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clase 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to 
their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 3458. An act to authorize the Niagara River Bridge 
Co. to reconstruct its present bridge across the Niagara River 
between the State of New York and the Dominion of Canada, 
or to remove its present bridge and construct, maintain, and 
operate a new bridge across the said river; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

S. 3620. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across Pearl River at or near Tilton, Lawrence County, Miss. ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2168. An act for the relief of Jesse C. Denmis and William 
Rhett Eleazer; to the Committee on Claims. 

HORACE G. KNOWLES. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
Rt. 8656) for the relief of Horace G. Knowles. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
that a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. 


Will the gentleman withhold 


I will withhold the point for a moment. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous censent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. CrowTHErR, for two weeks, on account of important 
business. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consin makes the point 
present. 


The gentleman from Wis- 
of order that there is ne quorum 





Mr.. EDMONDS... Mr. Speaker, I meve that. the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was. agreed to; accordingly, (at 4 o’clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. until Saturday, June 10, 
1922, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

638. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV a letter from the Seeretary 
of War, transmitting draft of a bill er resolution transferring 
from the appropriation “Arms, uniforms, equipment,” ete., to 
the appropriation “ Arming; equipping, and. training the National 
Guard” for the fiscal year 1922 the ‘amount of $175,000 (H. 
Doc. 337), was taken: from the Speaker’s. table; referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered te be printed, 





REPORTS OF COMMITTERS ON. PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McKENZIE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
11903. A bill to authorize and direct the Seeretary of War to 
sell to Henry Ferd nitrate plant No. 1, at Sheffield, Ala.; ni- 
trate plant No, 2, at Muscle Shoals, Ala.; Waco Quarry, near 
Russellville, Ala.; and to lease to the corporation to be incor- 
porated by him Dam No, 2 and Dam No. 3 (as designated in 
H. Doc. 1262, 64th Cong., 1st sess.), including power stations 
when constructed as provided herein, and for other purposes ; 
without amendment (Rept. Ne. 1084). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LANGLEY: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
S. 3163. An act to amend an act approved March 4, 1913, en- 
titled “An act to increase the limit of cost of certain buildings, 
to authorize the enlargement, extension, remodeling, or im- 
provement of certain public buildings, to authorize the erection 
and completion of public buildings, to authorize the purchase of 
sites for public buildings, and for other purposes.”; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1085). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 11964) to amend an 
act to regulate radio communication, approved August 13, 1912, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11965) to 
amend the provisions of section 1101 of the revenue act of 1917, 
by striking out the provision which increased the rate on second- 
class postage, July 1, 1920; and July 1, 1921, and by making 
effective the rates provided in said bill for the period between 
July 1, 1919, and July 1, 1920; te the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RIDDICK: A bill (H. R. 11966) defining the crop 
failure in the production of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and flax 
by those to whom the Government of the United States loaned 
money, under the act of Mareh 3, 1921, for the purchase of 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, or flax for seed, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GOODYKOONTZ: A bill (H. R. 11967) to enlarge 
the powers of the juvenile court of the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee en the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. BR. 11968) to amend an act of 
Congress approved June 18, 1898, entitled “An act to regulate 
plumbing and gas fitting in ‘the District of Columbia”; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MILLSPAUGH: A bili (H. R. 11969) to amend the 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia and provide fer the 
incorporation and regulation of banks in said District; to the 
Committee on Banking and Curreney. ‘ 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 11970) to establish a bureau 
for the study of criminal, pauper, and defective classes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 11971) for 
publicity of contributions made for the purpose of influencing 
general or special elections at which Representatives. in Con- 
gress and Members of the United States Senate are elected ; 
to the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, 


and Representatives in Congress. 


By Mr. MADDEN: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 345) creat- 
ing a commission to prepare plans for and to erect a monument 
in the city of Washington to the memory of Pietro Alonzo, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Library. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11972) for the 
relief of the heirs, assigns, and legal representatives of Peter 
Lisman ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 11973) granting an increase 
of pension to Caroline Candus Criswell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 11974) granting a pension to 
Emma A. Carl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 11975) granting a 
pension to Mary L. Speer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11976) granting a pension to Cera Wilhite ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11977) granting a pension to Francis 8. 
Gooding ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11978) granting a pension to Martha Kai- 
ley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 11979) granting a pen- 
sion to Elsie V. Reinhart; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11980) granting a 
pension to Mary A. Wylie; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 11981) granting a pen- 
sion to Adelaide Thacker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 11982) granting an increase 
of pension to S. Harriet Morris; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5960. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of R. W. 
Kingsley, 43 East Thirty-eighth Street, New York City, urging 
that before the United States as a Nation may declare war on 
any other nation the issue must first be submitted to voters of 
the Republic for their affirmative approval or disapproval; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5961. Also (by request), resolution adopted by the Greater 
Chicago Federation; urging the third Sunday in June to be 
designated as Mothers’ Day; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

5962. Also (by request), resolution passed by the council of 
the city of Pittsburgh, urging Congress to take early action for 
complete canalization of the Ohio River; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

5963. By Mr. CAREW: Resolution passed by the council of 
the city. of Pittsburgh, urging Congress to complete the canali- 
zation of the Ohio River; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

5964. By Mr. CRAGO: Resolution adopted by the city coun- 
cial of Pittsburgh, urging that early action be taken for com- 
plete canalization of the Ohio River as planned by the Corps 
of Engineers of the United States Army; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

5965. By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Resolution of the Ten- 
nessee State Dental Society, indorsing Ford’s offer for Muscle 
Shoals; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5966. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Biochemical Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Chicago, Ill., relative to freight rates; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5967. Also, petition of Henry Ford, of Dearborn, Mich., rela- 
tive to his offer for Muscle Shoals; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

5968. Also, petition of city clerk, Pittsburgh, Pa., transmit- 
ting resolution adopted by the council of the city of Pitts- 
burgh, urging Congress to take early action for complete 
canalization of the Ohio River; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

5969. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of Kate L. Weed and 
Edith Weed, ‘of Buffalo, urging the United States to do all 
that justice and mercy require in behalf of the afflicted nation 
of Armenia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5970. Also, petition of John W. Wargin, deputy city clerk of 
Buffalo, transmitting a communication from the commissioner 
of public affairs re tariff on building material; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 


SENATE. 
Saturpay, June 10, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Borah Hale 
Brandegee Harris 
Broussard Harrison 
Cameron 
Capper 
Culberson 
Curtis 
Dial 
Dillingham 
Elkins 
Ernst 
Fernald 
France 
Frelinghuysen 
Gerry 


McKinley Spencer 
MeLean Sas 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Townsend 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 
Williams 
Willis 


McNary 
a 
Newberry 
Norris 
Oddie 
Overman 
Phipps 
Poindexter 
Rawson 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
McCormick Simmons 
McCumber Smoot’ 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to state that the senior Senator 
from. Florida [Mr. FretcHer] is absent on account of illness. 
I ask that this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
Swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, quite recently the Manufac- 
turers’ Record, one of the leading business journals of the coun- 
try, made a survey of the country to ascertain the value of pro- 
hibition and prohibition enforcement. The survey, I think, was 
quite complete. I have here a digest of the survey. I think, 
because of the great public interest in the matter, it ought to 
be printed in the ConcrEssIoNAL Recorp, and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that it be so printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no’ objection to printing any- 
thing in the Recorp that is for the information of the public, 
but in order that we may have an understanding of the weight 
of the digest, because in digesting an article it may be digested 
one way or another, I would like to ask who did the digesting? 

Mr. STERLING. I am not able*to say who did the digesting, 
but I think it is a fair digest because my attention was called 
to the original article in the Manufacturers’ Record. I think 
it is a fair digest because it gives exact quotations from the 
article. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection to the printing of 
it except that if we knew who digested the article we might 
know at what angle the work was built upon. 

Mr. STERLING. I am not able to tell the Senator. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


PROHIBITION DECLARED A SUCCESS BY THE LEADING BUSINESS MEN oF 
THE NATION. 


The Manufacturers’ Record, one of the leading business journals of 
the Nation, recently made a survey of the country to ascertain the 
value of prohibition. Its effect on the economic, moral, and social life 
of the Nation is printed in May, 1922. 

What the New York Evening Post says of the verdict: 

“Tt is a total fallacy, of course, to suppose that prohibition came 
suddenly or was in any sense a product of the war. The prohibition 
movement became influential in the Middle West soon after 1880, 
quickly invaded the South, and had made 32 States ‘dry’ when the 
eighteenth amendment was ratified. Counting local option territory, 
by 1919 no less than nine-tenths the area and two-thirds the people 
of the United States were ‘dry.’ Nor was the movement against the 
saloon a mere ‘ moral-uplift’ movement. On the contrary, the political 
motive—dislike of liquor influences—was decided, and the econdmic 
motive stronger yet. 

“Tt is this economic element that the letters to the Manufacturers’ 
Record emphasize. ‘Unmistakable advantages and relief,’ writes a 
Milwaukee farm-implement maker; ‘ drunkenness has lessened 100 per 
cent,’ says a Tacoma steel manufacturer; ‘ the effect on labor and the 
poring of money have been wonderful,’ testifies a Denver banker; 
‘trouble among employees from liquor has almost disappeared,’ de- 
clares a Pittsburgh oil man; ‘there is nothing which has so helped 
cotton mills,’ says a Birmingham mill owner; and so runs the verdict 
from a hundred cities.” 

In a careful compilation of all replies received by the Manufacturers’ 
Record on the prohibition question, the tabulation gives the follow- 
ing remarkable results in percentages to the total: 


Heflin 
Johnson 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

King 


Ladd 
La Follette 
Lenroot 


Per cent. 
For prohibition in some form 
Against prohibition 
For strict prohibition 
For beer and wine 
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Wants Volstead law modified 
Advocates high license or Government control 
Advocates dispensary system 
Undecided or noncommittal 

“The most overwhelming answer ever given as to the value of pro- 
hibition as an economic and moral factor in ehvesaing the cause of 
humanity will be found in these letters. With two or three exceptions 
they all believe in some form of restriction or regulation of the traffic 
in alcoholic beverages. The effort to break down the prohibition law 
with wine and beer as the entering wedge is vigorously assailed by 
educators, business men, and others.” 


BUSINESS MEN, 


Judge BE. H. Gary, United States Steel Corporation : 

“Yes; results have fully justified prohibition legislation. I indorse 
the admirable expressions of President Harding on the question.” 

ie expression of President Harding to which Judge Gary refers is 
as follows: 

“In every community men and women have had an opportunity now to 
know what prohibition means. They know that debts are more promptly 
paid, that men take home the wages that once were wasted in saloons, 
that families are better clothed and fed, and more money finds its way 
into the savings banks. The liquor traflic was destructive of much that 
was most precious in American life. In the face of so much evidence 
on that point, what conscientious man would want to let his own selfish 
desires influence him to vote to bring it back? In another generation 
I believe that liquor will have disappeared not merely from our politics 
but from our memories.” 

es -goentaee and ex-United States Senator, cotton-mill owner, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. : 

“ There is nothing which has so helped cotton mills as the effect of 
prohibition on the cotton-mill families, and every cotton-mill interest, 
regardless, should stand by the prohibition laws. 

“To repeat, the danger to the eighteenth amendment, to our prohibi- 
tion laws, to this greatest predicate ever laid for human advancement, 
is not in the wildcatter, the beoze flivyver, the booze runner, not the 
man who makes money from whisky selling, but it is in that supposedly 
higher class of our citizenship who think they can not do without their 
gin rickey, their cocktail, their ‘ here’s to you,’ and the animal exhilara- 
tion that comes around the table or in a party when their tongues are 
leosened, from that class of people who from the very facts in the case 
will suffer the greatest Cos ie from this widespread lawlessness 
which they alone make possible.” 

Henry M. Leland, president of the Lincoln Motor Co.: . 

‘In Detroit the fayerable effects of prohibition are apparent to even 
a blind man, and this is despite the fact that we have a large popula- 
tion accustomed to drinking liquor. The salvation of our country is 
assured, because the great mass of common people obey this as other 
laws because it is the law of the land.” 

John B. Lennan, retired business man, Bloomington, II). : 

“Results were excellent and are improving daily.” 

William S. Witham, organizer of 150 banks, Atlanta, Ga.: 

“TI find upen investigation that 90 per cent of our people have at 
last placed ‘liquor’ in the mad-dog class. Since prohibition came the 
pay envelope bos gone to the wives and children of men who heretofore 
threw it on the counter of the fannel-mouth liquorite. I have not seen 
two drunken men where at least fifty before prohibition disgraced our 
thoroughfares.” 

¢. C, Stoll, oil refiner, Louisville, Ky. : 

“ Prohibition was goed for Kentucky. Even from a business stand- 
point I think the enthusiasm and impetus for business has been in- 
creased, That it has been of decided advantage to the laboring classes 
must be clear to all observers.” 
oe W. 8. Stone, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 

‘leveland : 

“JT find a marked improvement in the nuniber of men who are sav- 
ing their money and who own their homes or are buying their homes, 
and I find a decided improvement in the home life of the workers, due 
to the fact that the women and children have more food, more cloth- 
ing, and better care in every way. Back of all that, the worker takes 
his family and goes to the picture show or to the park now, when he 
formerly spent his evenings in the saloon drinking and spending his 
money. Drunkenness has decreased at least 75 per cent among the 
workers.” 

He further expressed the idea that the “smart set” drinkers are 
parasites whom liquor is destroying, to the Nation's benefit. 

S. S. Kresge, the great 5 and 10 cent store man, of Detroit: 

“The result of prohibition is more thrift, bills paid better, homes 
happier and better provided for.” 

Manager Sibley, of the Birmingham Clay Products Co., reports that 
ever since prohibition there has been a steady and marked improve- 
ment in the moral, mental, and physical condition of the people, and 
that from the industrial standpoint alone the employers of Alabama 
have found prohibition one of their most valuable assets 

J. BK. Edgerton, president and general manager of a large woolen 
mill in Lebanon, Tenn. and president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers of the United States: 

* Thousands of homes have been built which would not have been 
built and millions of women and children have been provided with food 
and clothes who would have suffered for these necessities if there were 
no eighteenth amendment. Except for the absence of the open saloon, 


these days of reconstruction would be attended by conditions which | 


would make much more difficult the task of rehabilitation.” 

President E. E. Swift, of National Bank of Auburn, N. Y.: 

“There were some sixty-odd saloons in Auburn which were put out 
of business. Every store which was put out of business has been occu- 
pied by some legitimate commercial enterprise, with the exception of 
a few which are selling soft drinks. Not only this, but rents in the 
business portion of our city have advanced very rapidly, and owners 
of the stores formerly used for saloons are getting much more income 
from these places than ever before, notwithstanding the hard commer- 
cial times which we -have all passed through during the past year. 
Notwithstanding a large amount of unemployment in our city, our 
bank deposits in Auburn have not suffered and the savings deposits 
have steadily increased.” 

Cc. A. Moffett, president Gulf States Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala.: 

“ Results since prohibition went into effect have shown a wonderful 
improvement in our employees, a large number of whom are colored 
people. ‘The efficiency of the labor has been increased to a very large 
extent and the accidents around our plants have been reduced at least 
75 per cent. The improvement has also been shown by a better satis, 
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fied class of workmen and their families, Numbers of them are buying 
homes and their families are much better dressed, and the general feel- 
ing of contentment emona. the wives and children is very marked.” 

A. B. Farquhar, of York, Pa.: 

“ Prohibition, notwithstanding violation of the law, which is more 
or less a passing phase, has proved to be of the: greatest benefit to the 
eountry. The drinking of alcoholic beverages is, next to war, the great- 
est_curse to mankind.” . 

C. W. Galloway, vice president Baltimore & Ohio Railroad : 

“The elimination of the corner saloon has without doubt materially 
improved the whole general situation, and I believe that is generally 
conceded. It has also been beneficial with respect to the character of 
work performed, and it can be fairly stated that in that respect much 
good has been accomplished.” 

M. M. McCall, president cotton mill, Opelika, Ala.: 

“We think prohibition is of untold benefit both to the individual 
—_— is practicing it and to those who are dependent on him for sup- 


wae M. Verity, president American Rolling Mills Co., Middletown, 
lO : 

“Less lost time, less accidents, less incompetence, less carelessness 
and inefficiency, better work, better homes, more thrift, happier fam- 
ilies, and sober and safer and more eflicient men, who now are finding 
out what it means to really live where they formerly merely existed.” 

William U. Follansbee, manufacturer, Pittsburgh : 

“ Experiences have confirmed and strengthened our belief in the great 
benefits derived from the abolition of the liquor traffic, and we find a 
steadily increased acknowledgment thereof from all sections and from 
peoples in all conditions of life, and none are more appreciative of the 
benefits than those who are re! designated as working people, 
= influencing the workmen themselves, their families, and their 

omes,’ 

President KE. T. Weir, Weirton Steel Co., N. Y.: 

“Prohibition has been beneficial to the great majority of the em- 
ployees in our mills; they have been more regular in their attendance 
at work; there have been fewer accidents; their health has been bet- 
ter; and their financial condition has been much improved.” 

L. N. Bowers, manufacturer, Binghamton, N. Y.: 

“In an enterprise in which I was at the head, employing thousands 
of miners and laborers, the managers took a straw vote in 1921 among 
the women only, and in one precinct they cast 186 votes and 183 were 
for ‘dry.’ In other precincts they voted more than 95 per cent for 
the continuation of prohibition.” 

J. J. Phoenix, president Bradley Knitting Mills, Delevan, Wis. : 

“As an employer of labor, it has been my province to watch the 
effects of prohibition upon our twelve to fourteen hundred people, and 
we find that the laboring man and his family have directly benefited. 
Better living, better clothing, cleaner and better social life, happier 
homes with more contentment, better and steadier workers, averaging 
more efficient and with less sickness and lost time, are some of the 
benefits to the workers and society in general.” 

W. H. Reid, steel] manufacturer and banker, Tacoma, Wash. : 

“ Since ——_ became effective, we have not been troubled with 
a single disturbance on account of liquor in onr plant. Drunkenness 
has been lessened 100 per cent. I would regard the repeal of this law 
as a greatest calamity that has ever befallen the United States of 
America.” 

A. L, Bell, Ridgeway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Pa.: 

.* Those who formerly drank have more money to spend for useful 
things and for the pleasure of their families. As to the amount of 
drunkenness in this community, I give you the word of our chief of 
police that there is now about one-tenth the drunkenness we had with 
the open saloon.” 

R. M. Downie, a manufacturer for 40 years, Beaver Falls, Mass. : 

“Prohibition was, in a sense, our principal gain from the Great War, 
and it is worth our present national debt twice over. Among other 
things it has moved our whole conception of national morals and con- 
science up to a level never heretofore attained by any other nation, 
and has cleared the way for permanent industrial prosperity as nothing 
else could have done.” 

A. D. Reynolds, Bristol, Tenn. : 

“T wish to say in justice to the former dealers of liquor in Bristol 
they are making good, law-abiding citizens; some of them are con- 
ducting some of our leading business houses and are favorably re- 
garded by our people generally. Several of them have joined our 
leading churches. I don’t know of any instance in which they have 
encouraged violation of the law.” 

Louis F. Post, Washington, D. C.: 

“The information that comes to me casually indicates a highly 
beneficial effect, that drunmkenness—public drunkenness most certainly— 
is much less common now than it was when the distillery and the 
brewery interests had their way.” 

Charles Thaddeus Terry, of New York: 

“It has relieved jails an@ poorhouses, to a very large extent, of 
their former occupants and resulted in a consequent decrease, as far 
as those purposes were concerned, in the taxation burdens of the 
yarious communities.” 

R. A. Schoolfield, a cotton mill man, Danville, Va.: 

“The drinking ef alcoholic liquor has greatly decreased among the 
working pepple, which means that they have increased in efficiency as 
well as in their living standards, and I can confidently say that the 
prohibition sentiment is stronger among our people than ever before.” 

President J. M. Young, of Sweets.-Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. : 

“Anything that has been said in favor of prohibition in days gone 
by, in my judgment, has been fully confirmed by the experience through 
which we are now passing.” 

David N. Lupton, manufacturer, of Philadelphia : 

“Never in all history has any law been passed that has benefited 
mankind so much.” 

8. F. Bowser, manufacturer, Fort Wayne, Ind. : 

“Only ene man has lost his job with us on account of drink, We 
employ from 1,400 to 1,800 people and when the saloons were in 
operation out of this great number we would have something like the 
above happen more or less every week or two. Therefore, you see, the 
improvement has simply been marvelous.” 

President W. T. re of the Austin Manufacturing Co., Chicago: 

“The present benefits, however, are worth one hundred times all they 
cost, and I would as soon think of returning to human slavery as of 
returning to the domination of the distiller, the brewer, and the saloon 
keeper.” 

Cc. BE. Hutchinson, manufacturer, Mount Holly, N. C.: 

“The practical results of prohibition in our section have been very 
beneficial from every point of view.” 
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BE. J. Lindsay, of Milwaukee: a 

“The advantage of the act seems to me beyond question. Drunken- 
ness is not as: common as before the act became effective, although 
there is much of it yet.” 

Arthur R. Baxter, manufacturer, Indianapolis: 

“ Having to do with the handling of workmen, I can see the wonder- 
ful difference now and before prohibition.” 

President F. N.. Briggs; of the Interstate Trust Co, Denver : 

“The effect of prohibition on labor and saving of money 
spent for liquor has been wonderful. Savings deposits have i 

4 _ cent throughout the country.” 
Motor €o., La » Mich: : 

“ Since: prohibition went into eff we do not see drunken men on 
our streets; neither do we hear of drunken men abusing their wives 
and children.” 

Charles Yorm, manufacturer, Canton, Ohio: 

“On: the whole, we are extremely pleased with the results, and we are 
confident if it was put to a vote of our men in our factory to-day, our 
7 would vote ‘dry’ by a large majority.” 

D. Seltzer, manufacturer, of Bellevue, Ohio: 

“From the standpoint of industry alone, we feel that prohibition is 
more than justifiable, and we will continue to take as strong a stand 
against liquor as we ever have in the past.” 

J. C. Haswell, manufacturer; Dayton, Ohio: 

“It is: the opinion of local financial authorities that a very consider- 
able part of the increase in the savings accounts were due largely to 
the closing of the saloon, etc.” 

Edward Freschi, manufacturer, Milwaukee, Wis. : 

“DP am not a prohibitionist myself, but look upon this matter purely 
from a scientific and common-sense standponit. I am_ convi that 
the theory that the country in general would be benefited ie prohibi- 
tion has proven in fact. I am positive that the benefits greatly 
overbalance the evils.” 

W. H. Thomas, manufacturer, Dayton, Ohio: 

“There is no question in the world, in my judgment, that the adop- 
tion of the eighteenth amendment was one of the greatest pieces of 
advance legislation that has ever been adopted in our country.” 

Isaac F. North, president American Soda Fountain Co., Boston : 

“ Looking at prohibition from a purely economic standpoint, I think 
that all employers of labor, regardless of their personal opinion, will 
agree that it‘ has been beneficial both to the workmen and business, but 
in my estimation the moral effect of it outweighs the economic side and 
is of vastly more importance to the country at large.” 

Frederick Fordick, manufacturer, Boston: 

“Comparison of arrests at the present time with arrests before the 
prohibition act went into effect show tgp ene a tremendous advan- 
tage under present conditions. We are more than satisfied with the 
results so far of the law.” 

W. H. Foster, Youngstown, Ohio: 

“The families of the working men are better cared for.” 

Walter B. Knight, cotton manufacturer, Willimantic, Conn. : 

“The use of intoxicants has been greatly curtailed and workmen's 
houses and families are much better cared for.” 

BK. P. Selden, manufacturer, Erie, Pa. : 

“Prohibition has been a great success. Money that was formerly 
used’ to buy drink is now used for food and clothing and the better- 
ment of the home.” 

Mayor James Logan, of Worcester, Mass. : 

“Give the prohibition amendment a chance with proper enforcement 
of the law and in my opinion no man. who has the best interests of our 
_country. at heart would consider for a moment going back to the old 
conditions.” 

J. R. Moore, manufacturer hosiery for years at Forest City, N. C.: 

“TI consider prohibition one of the greatest blessings to the human 
race that has come about within a generation.” 

KE. C. Spear, treasurer Cheney Biglow Wire Works, Springfield, Mass. : 

“So far as the effects of the Volstead Act on the labor situation is 
concerned, I believe there has been a very great improvement in the 
condition of the general run of the laboring men.” 

Huston Quinn, mayor, Louisville, Ky.: 

“ Savings accounts show a decided increase, e. g., in July, 1919, they 
totaled $18,000,000, to-day $27,000,000, or an increase of 50 per cent. 
In 1919. 6,172 persons were arrested for drunkenness, in 1920 the total 
was ae the arrests for grand. larceny were 478 in 1919 and 
313 in 1920.” 

im W. Smith, president cotton mills, Greenville, 8. C.: - 

“There is no law that has been enacted that has done the good that 
the prohibition law has. At first I was opposed. to the prohibition law. 
but after seeing the effect on our people 1 am very much in favor of 
same.” 

President A. B. Bryant, of the First Nationa] Bank, Gardner, Mass. : 

“T am firmly convinced that the Volstead Act has been the greatest 
step forward, morally and economically, in the history of the ee: 

oshua Green, president Puget Sound Navigation Co., Seattle, Wash. : 
s “1 consider prohibition an excellent thing for the entire United 
tates.” 

Harry BE French, wholesale druggist, Philadelphia : 

“ Except among the so-called upper class, it seems to me that un- 
doubtedly, prohtition has inestimably benefited this country. This is 
evidenced ‘in. increased savings, even in spite of unemployment, in- 
creased. efficiency, and the larger buying of products for amusement 
and cultivation.” 

B. F. Fancher, Fifth Avenue Bank,. New_York: 

“My observation has been that far-reaching and important. benefits 
have already been. derived.” 

Treasurer R. A. Cochran, ayer Cotton Mills, Maysville, Ky.: 

“Before the coming of prohibition we had a saloon within a biock 
of our factory, mainly supported by our employees. The boys are 
growing up without forming the habit of strong drink.” 

Treasurer J. P. Reeves, Chicago & Eastern [llinois Railway, Chi- 
cago: 

“ (he saloons and central places for drinking are gone, the school 
for its propagation is shattered, and the habit-forming process reduced. 
Our American. people can only benefit from prohibition.” 

D. H. Campbell, mining engineer, Iron River, Mich. : 

“At our mines for the first nine months after the State of Michigan 
went dry the number of days of absence from work due to accidents 
fell off 68 per cent. My conclusions are that conditions are very much 
better under prohibition than they were under the open saloon.” 

H. 8S. Fredenburgh, secretary Gould Manufacturing Co., Seneca Falls, 

y . 


formerly 
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“ We believe that a large volume of savings deposits in this com- 
munity as well as practically every other community in the United 
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States, at a time when industrial workers are on: short time and many 

oat = ee is intice ap ja 7 the part of 
save money w was fo § or or, ete.” 

Vice President H. W. Coffin, the Alabama (iron) Co., ngham, 


“ Prohibition has been of great benefit to all angie ers of labor.” 
President Newton Doremus. joan Co. ed Bank, i a2 
“There is a great satisfaction in the fact that the eighteenth amend- 

ment has resulted in thousands more of happy homes and a better 

day for women and children; as shown by the inereased attendance in 
our schools and the higher standard of Tivin enjoyed by them.” 

Cc. W. Malsland, rugs and carpets, Philadelphia: 

“The ability of the working people to sustain themselves during 
the extended depression, such as we have had the last 18 months, is 
very largely due to ————t laws. Drunkenness is decidedly un- 
,common. fe have one man in our employ who occasionally comes 
under the influence of liquor where we previously had’ fifty.” 

_ Exaieent Clarence H. Kelsey, Title Guarantee & Trust Co., New 

‘ork : 


“I believe with President Harding, as reported in this morning's 


papers. 
: President E. B. Thornton, Bedford Steam Stone Works, Bedford, 
nd. : 

“Our jail here now has no’ inmates, while it was full to overflowing 
when we had saloons. A drunken man in our city is never seen 
any more.” 

Asa G: Candler, banker, Atlanta, Ga.: 

“None but one who is blind, deaf, and dumb can dispute the state- 
ment that prohibition in this or any other community has greatly bene- 
fited employers and employees.” 

President B. O. Gass, Scoville Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. : 

‘““My experience is that our workmen are, almost without exception, 
in better condition both to render normal, efficient service and to resist 
disease. Their family life is better stabilized:” : 

President Wm. J. Montgomery, Eighth National Bank, Philadelphia: 

“Savings deposits in the bank with which I am connected: are to-day 
the largest in its history, and I believe this to be the general rule. 
A man to-day under the influence of liquor is a very conspicuous per- 
son, and folks turn about and wonder where he got it. ‘ore prohibi- 
tion no attention was paid to such a person.” 

D. D. Bowsher, merehant, South Bend, Ind. : 

“Merchants, business and professional men throughout the city, 
when they are taxed right down to give a careful opinion, is that busi- 
ness is better, colHections are better, and the living conditions of hun- 
dreds of families are very much better.” 

Geo. F Cotterill, ex-mayor, Seattle, Wash. : 

“There has been and is manifest on every hand abundant evidence 
of the beneficial effects of prohibition upon labor conditions, savings, 
betterment of homes, and better care of women and children endent 
=n men who formerly spent freely for drink. Prohibition is at least 
95 per cent efficient and will go on to 100 per cent with steadfast and 
determined law enforcement throughout America,” 

President T. J. Gillespie, Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

“Labor is more efficient, Men are sav their money and buying 
homes and supplying the needs of their families as never before.’’ 

Charles W. Garfield, banker, Grand Rapids, Mich. : 

““We have innumerable instances in our city of the beneficial results 
of eliminating the saloons—in the promotion of thrift, better housing, 
improved domestic conditions, and happier wemen and children.” 
¥ Cc. Edwin Michael, president Vi Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, 

ass 
* eee if reasonably enforced, is a great blessing to our 
people. 

L. M. Bowers, retired (formerly employing many thousands of men), 
Binghamton, N. Y.: 

“The home has wonderfully benefited, especiall 
laboring men; wife beating and brawls reduced 
that class.’ , 

William A. Schalpur, manufacturer, Minneapolis, Minn. : 

“The crime waye now sweeping the whole world has no eonnection 
with liquor. It is the aftermath of the war and affects all nations.” 

ee i R: Foe te eennet Minn: : 

“ Savings-ban eposits show that the la people are now savi 
oe ae their children are better fed and clothed and being better 

ucated. 

General Superintendent Lawrence, managing five large iron-ore prop- 
a ee ee : ‘di ‘ 

“ The liquor traffic was a brake on the wheels of progress a like 
millstone on the neck of our civilization.” And vas that - - has 
optimism enouw to believe that another generation will knew but 
little of the evils of the liquer e” 


PROFESSIONAL, SOCIAL, AND OTHER LEADING AM@MRICANS, 


Raymond Robins, soeial worker and economist, Chicago: 

“ Probibition has poantip increased the comfort, food supply, savings, 
and general well-being of the working people of the United States. 
Money formerly spent for liquor goes for food, clothes, books, the 
movies, and savings. Every mother can tell you the difference in the 
increased resources and comfort of the home, Prohibition is one of 
the oldest: subjects of discussion and agitation in) American Hitics, 
Two-thirds of the States voted dry by a referendum ore the 
passage of the prohibition amendment to the Constitution. More than 
two-thirds of each House of Congress voted to submit the amendment. 
Forty-six States have ratified this amendment. New Jersey came in 
the other day with a ratification delay of over two p=. It was sup- 
posed to be the wettest territory in the United States. No political 
party dares to suppert repeal of the Volstead Act, much less the amend- 
ment, There will be several years of battle to finally break the back 
« re Joey ring, and then the liquor traffic will be as extinct as 
the dodo.” 

Dr, Harvey W. Wiley: . 

“| think beer is probably the most dangerous to bealth of all the 
pure ordinary alcoholic liquors. The bootlegging industry will grad- 
ually kill itself by killing off all its patrons. tom the viewpoint of 
public health prohibition has been a wonder worker. I! am net’ a be 
liever in the use of distilled spirits as a remedy. Alcohol is never a 
stimulant but always a narcotic. My belief is that the death rate in 
such diseases as pneumonia and influenza is much higher where :alechol 
is used as an internal remedy than where it. is not. Long sinee the 
medical profession has ceased to regard alcohol in seme of its beverage 
forms as a _——— for tuberculosis, and it is now. practically the uni- 
versal belief that it is, on the other hand, an. aid! to speedy: dissolution,’ 
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Dr. Emory 8. Bogardus, Los Angeles : 

“ Has turned millions of dollars into more productive channels, Ap- 
parently one-tenth to one-third as much kenness now, dependent 
upon class of people concerned. The chief change has been the transfer 
. energy and money from destructive or low producing levels to higher 
evels.”’ 

Ex-Gov. Hugh M. Dorsey, of Georgia : 

“Much of the money formerly spent for whisky is now being devoted 
to the support and education of families and the improvement of home 
conditions. Drunkenness is by no means as common at the present time 
as under the open saloon and free liquor-traffic program. 

H. S. Dulaney, of Baltimore : 

“I am quite sure that the effect of prohibition on the laboring man 
can not be anything but fér his betterment. Drunkenness is not nearly 
so common as it was under the licensed liquor traffic. 

Congressman 8. D, Fess: 

* Recent surveys made by those unfriendly to prohibition prove that 
it is a success. The first article of the New York Herald survey ad- 
mitted that there was a decrease in the consumption of beverage liquor 
under the eighteenth amendment of 70 per cent. Another survey made 
through the Cosmopolitan Magazine states that the number of drinkers 
of intoxicants has decreased from about 20,000,000 under the license 
system to 2,500,000 under national prohibition. A policy of Govern- 
ment that makes such a showing is not a failure but a success, When 
prohibition is universally enforced and observed the results will be 
proportionately greater.” 

Dr. H. BE. Robinson, posmener pathology, University of Minnesota : 

* That the people who have no self-control or knowledge enough to 
stay away from harmful stimulants should not be forcefully protected 
from their own indulgence is a monstrous proposition. e attempt 
to guard carefully other poisons with the approval of practically the 
entire body politic. I, for one, am perfectly willing to forego the use 
of this particular poison for the benefit of the entire race. I am 
particularly concerned with the effects of alcohol on the descendants 
of confirmed alcoholics and on the economic welfare of their families. 
So far as my limited experience can observe, economic conditions 
amongst the laboring classes are distinctly improved as a result of 
enforced prohibition. Drunkenness is certainly not as common at the 
present time as in the past, and while death and serious disabling dis- 
eases are quite often seen from drinking improperly prepared alico- 
holic stimulants, cases of acute alcoholism such as were so common in 
preprohibition days are practically abolished, except in the very large 
cities where enforcement of the law has been particularly lax.” 

Lewis Jerome Johnson, professor civil engineering, Harvard Uni- 
versity : 

“TI believe that the mass of voters and their representatives now 
realize from their own experience that the liquor business can be 
granted no place in a would-be orderly society.” 

Dr. A. M. Barrett, director Psycopathic Hospital, University of Michi- 
gan: 

“Those who are interested in the care and treatment of mental dis- 
orders have uniformly found a marked decrease of disorders due to 
alcohol during the last few years. To my personal knowledge wards 
formerly used for the care of alcoholic goten®? are now used for 
other purposes. There has been a great falling off in the admission of 
alcoholic. mental disorders to the hospitals for the insane’in this 
This fact alone is strong evidence of the benefits brought 
about by prohibition.” 

Frank M. Thompson, attorney general, Nashville: 

“‘It has been my observation and I am dealing with the question con- 
stantly, that the exclusion of liquor and ail intoxicating beverages by 
law has been a very great advantage to the laboring classes, as well as 
the manufacturing class.” 

Lawrence F, Abbott, president Outlook, New York : 

“T think it is more than probable that 25 years from now the average 
American man or woman will no more think of taking alcohol habitually 
than they now think of taking opium habitually. If this state of things 
can be brought about in our civilization, it will be an enormous gain 
for social, moral, and efficient standards of life.’ 

Mary Antin, author and lecturer, Wellesley, Mass. : 

“The difficulties that have been encountered in enforcing the prohibi- 
tion law are in my mind no argument whatever in favor of restoration 
of the liquor traffic. It was very difficult at one time to clear the seas 
of pirates, and yet that was not taken as an argument in favor of 
permitting piracy to endure. All the pains of readjustment that this 
generation may be subjected to will be but a small price to pay for 
the inestimable blessing of a world that shall have forgotten it was 
once under the sway of the drink evil.” 

Dr. Richard ©. Cabot, Boston : 

“I favor prohibition as strongly as I ever did, and I. am certain 
that its g results are manifest in Massachusetts, despite the fact 
that we have as yet no local enforcement law.” 

Dr. Haven Emerson, former commissioner of health, New York: 

‘‘ Nothing since the application of modern acer ney to the control 
of communicable diseases will have so powerful an effect in reducing 
the incidezce of disease and the general death rate as prohibition.” 

8S. S. MeClure, editor of MeClure’s Magazine : 

“The results are favorable to prohibition. 
quately enforced in all fields. 
as the law against murder.” 

Ex-president of the University of Minnesota, Dr. Cyrus Northrup: 

“There is less drunkenness and less drinking than formerly. More 
working men have deposits in savings banks. Families are better 
cared for.” 

Editor James Schermerhorn, Detroit, Mich. : 

* What has been saved and conserved of health, wealth, and fireside 
content, comprises a more sensational story than anything ever printed 
about bootlegging. I go about a great deal and seldom see that most 
offensive of all sights—a besotted American, once an ever-present 
nuisance. The public drunk has vanished.” 

Attorney William 8. U’Ren, Portland, Oreg. : 

“It is impossible to estimate the benefit that prohibition has con- 
ferred on the wives and children of all the habitual drinkers, except 
those who are rich enough to think they can violate the law with im- 
punity. There is net one drunk in Oregon now where there used to be 
one hundred in the days of the open saloon.” 

W. A, White, editor Emporia (Kans.) Gazette : ; 

“I am glad to say that prohibition is succeeding in my part of the 
country.” 

Mrs. Mary E. Walley, president of the Mount Holyoke College, of 
South Hadley, Mass. : 

“That the betterment of homes and better care of women and cbil- 
dren of the men who formerly spent freely for drink are mafked.” ~ 


country. 


Our laws are inade- 
We do as well in enforcing prohibition 
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Editor Richard Lioyd Jones,.of the Tulsa Tribune: > 

“ Prohibition has put the country ahead financially and morally and 
increased efficiency. Credit has improved. Drunkenness is uncom- 
mon.” . 

The superintendent of Battle Creek Sanatorium, Dr. J. Harvey 


ogg : 

“Prohibition in the highest degree promotes human welfare and 
business pa. Drunkenness jis now exceedingly rare, whereas 
formerly it was very common.” 

Amos P. Wilder, of the New Haven Journal Courier : 

“We have seen the impossible come to pass in our time. One goes 
to a banquet of perhaps a thousand men and sees them spend hours 
without alcoholic beverages where five a ago each ‘cover’ was 
circled with glasses—spend hours without even mentioning alcohol.” 

Dr. Rockwell H. Hunt, director of the College of Commerce of the 
University of Southern California : 

“In spite of exhibitions of lawlessness here and there, the beneficent 
effects of prohibition are being felt more and more. Literally millions 
of persons have oon. given up drink altogether, thus adding to their 
Sagpinees and prosperity.” 

len Hayes, retired professor, Wellesley College: 
ae Spennien can already show a record of actual and far-reaching 
nefit.”’ 

President E. J. Stockpale, of the Harrisburg Telegraph : 

“ Drunkenness is not so common, and while there are unfortunate 
developments which are attributed to prohibition, these are frequently 
magnified for propaganda purposes and should not be taken too seriously 
in any consideration of the subject.” 

Editor George F. Milton, Chattanooga News, Chattanooga, Tenn. : 

“T have noted a very marked improvement wherever I have been 
as to sobriety, industry, and better citizenship. I have seen the 
effects of liquor on the mountain whites, whose feuds and assassina- 
tions are increased in number by it. I have seen its effects in stirring 
the most bestial passions of the Negro, thus mebing the race problem 
more difficult of solution. With no liquor sold, it is hardly worth 
cophing of as a problem.” 

Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, medical director, Life Extension Institute 
(Inc.), New York: 

“Tt is evident that there is more money being spent on the homes 
and savings are increasing. It is my opinion that we will see an 
spprosdment in the conditions as time goes on, as the old topers 

e off. : 

Dr. Henry mine President Oberlin College : 

“The essential reasons for the policy seem to me still to be prac- 
tically just what they were when the prohibition of the liquor traffic was 
up for vote. I have not been able to test from personal observation 
to any pastienioe extent the comparative success of the enforcement 
of the law, but I expected that there would be difficulties at that 
point for some time.” 

Robert McMurdy, attecney, Chicago: 

““My opposition to the liquor traffic has always been largely be- 
cause of its demoralizing influence upon women. rohibition has very 
greatly lessened this evil.” 

L. P. Hollis, social service and educational 
Monaghant Co., Greenville, S. C,: 

“There is no question as to the benefits of prohibition to the 
workers in our industries. In the South we have noted a wonderful 
change for the better along all lines of educational and church work 
and the operatives are muth more steady and of a higher type of 
character.’ 

Attorney Preston A. Vaught, Mount Carmel, Pa. : 

“The eighteenth amendment represents the greatest forward step- 
in this generation and that historians will use it as a marker for a 
new epoch in the Nation’s history.” : 

J. Hammond Smith, School of Engineering, Pittsburgh : 

“The enactment of our prohibition laws marked one of the greatest 
advances in the civilization that the world has ever experienced, The 
enforcement of these laws is the supreme test of the fundamental 
principles of our democracy.” 

Courtnay Guild, Commercial Bulletin, Boston: 

“The only disappointment in national prohibition has been the dis- 
intment of those who wished to see it become a flat failure.” 
resident Frank L. McVey, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. : 

“In this community prohibition has had a marked effect in bettering 

the situation economically and morally.” 

Ex-Congressman A. M. Todd, Kalamazoo, Mich. : 

“T intend to do everything I can to maintain the 
law, which I consider the most important act of le 
for the present century.” 

Dr. E. V. MeCollum, 
University, Baltimore: 

“The passage of the eighteenth amendment marks the beginning of a 
new era in American history.” 

Charles B. Davenport, Carnegie Institute: 

“That prohibition has been, despite all difficulties, somewhat effec- 
tive is shown by the marked decrease in the number of alcoholics in 
institutions for the insane, the inebriate asylums, and the emergency 
hospitals, like Bellevue, New York.” 

r. James C, Egbert, Columbia University : 

“Tremendous progress has been made in interfering with the un- 
fortunate use of alcohol and that homes are maintained, women and 
children are cared for in a way of which we had no conception before 
the passing of the prohibition amendment.” 

United States District Judge Thomas J, Chatfield, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

* Prohibition has had a good effect upon labor, has caused the saving 
of much money which formerly was spent in saloons and for liquor, 
and that the wives and children of the men who formerly spent money 
for drink have in most instances benefited from the effects of prohibi- 
tion. Drunkenness is far less prevalent than previously, but the few 
public cases of drunkenness receive much greater attention and adyer- 
tising than formerly.” 

Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, of Kansas : 

*T think the law is measuring up to the expectations of its friends. 
Our people have observed its operation first-hand for nearly half a 
century, and to-day I believe it is entirely conservative to say that 
fully 95 pee cent of them look upon the eeretors law as one of the 
=r lessings ever bestowed upon the State by legislative enact- 
ment,” 

Dr. A. N. Halcomb, Harvard University : 

“It has improved the conditions of home life. Particularly the 
conditions of life for women and children in homes where the money 
was formerly spent for drink. In this part of the country drunken- 
ness is less frequent than before oy on and crimes resulting from 
intoxication have greatly diminis ” 
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Dr. Charles A. Peck, University of Tennessee, Kboxville : 

“There is no comparison between the public drunkenness of the 8 
before prohibition and that at the present time. This is naturally 
a moonshine district, but so far as I have heard the sentiment of 
the better class of citizens is in favor of more stringency rather than 
in favor of relaxing the enforcement. of the prohibition laws.” 

President William Goodell Frost, Berea College, Berea, Ky. : 

“The abolition of the liquor traffic 

_ forward step taken in our generation. 
good are much greater than I — . 

Dr. BE. E. Montgomery, Philadelphia : ; 

** No longer is it soars to maintain wards in hospitals for the 
treatment of the victims of alcohol and these who walk the streets are 
impressed with the infrequency of drunken men.” 

resident Frank B. Trotter, West Virginia University, Morgantown, 


W. Va.: , ge ‘ 
“The benefits’ of *fréhibifion ‘aré oe on every side, and with 1,800 
students under my paternal care T’ find that the discipline now with 


is by far the most im ant 
The immediate results for 


bog number is not nearly so difficult as it was six years age with 


President W. D. Weatherford, Southern College of Young Men’s 
Christiam Association, Nashville, Tenn, : ; 

“T do not think I have seen a dozen in the city of Nashville since 
the national prohibition law went into effect.” 

Col. L. M. Mans (retired), Rockville, Md. : 

oo ~ yen drunkenness has decreased throughout évery class 
of society.’ 

Frederic Almy (retired social worker), Buffalo, N. Y.: 

“ Already savings banks, hospitals, police courts, and charitable 
agencies ow notable changes, and, economically, wet countries will 
find it difficult to compete with a dry one.” 

J. E. W. Wallin, director Bureau of Special Education, Oxford, Ohio: 

“An enormous amount of good has resulted thus far, but I am con- 
vinced that we can not adequately estimate all the influences of pro- 
hibition in less than 50 or 100 years.” | : 

Executive Secretary Walter S. McLaren, Institute of Politics, Wil- 
Hamstown, Mass. : ; 

“Phe results of the measure have more than justified my belief that 
it would bring about an economic, social, and intellectual improvement 
in all our communities.” 

A, J. Wurts, professor of research, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh : ; ' 

“Last summer I saw in the war-stricken towns and cities of Europe 
men and women of the middle and poster classes sitting at tables on 
the sildewalks drinking beer and other liquors. They were spending 
their money on drink and then asking us for help, and I think we have 
been the more able to help because of grobiaiicn. : 

Robert Fletcher, director emeritus Thayer School] of Engineering, 
Dartmouth College: 

“ Why argue their question forever? We do not argue about murder, 
adultery, theft, and other crimes. The liquor traffic eventually inveives 
all of these. It has ever been defiant of the laws.” 

The above quotations are characteristic from the hundreds of state- 
ments which were published. This testimony, gethered together by 
this great business journal, is a convincing document to prove that the 
eighteenth amendment and laws enacted pursuant thereto are accom- 
plishing splendid results. 


WHITE HOUSE POLICE FORCE. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, on yesterday I 
entered a motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill (S. 
3659) to create the White House police force, and for other 
purposes, was passed by the Senate. I am opposed to the bill. 
I do not think it is necessary, and furthermore I do not like 
the idea, at least by legislation, of making the President the 
chief of a police squad in the District of Columbia or any- 
where else. However, I am not going te detain the bill here by 
the motion. It will have to pass the scrutiny of another body 
of the Congress and I feel that if it should pass that body too, 
I would be willing to give way in my judgment. I am in hopes 
that it will not pass the House. Therefore, I shall withdraw 
my motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill passed the 
Senate and let the bill take its course in the House. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am through. ; 

Mr. KING. Let me ask for information, does the bill také 
the control of the White House police entirely away from the 
District Commissioners? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It does. It makes the Presi- 
dent the superintendent and head of that force. 

Mr. KING. I am opposed to the bill, too. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It creates a separate police or- 
ganization in the District of Columbia under the President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the motion to 
reconsider will be withdrawn, 


GOY. W. P. G. HARDING, FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have read some brief extracts from an editorial in the Manu- 
facturers’ Record on. the reappointment of the present governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested, 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

Tur NATION-WIDE PROPAGANDA TO SECURE RENOMINATION OF GOVERNOR 
HaArRpING TO FeDERAL Res#RvB BOARD ENDANGERS THE Sarery OF 
Our BANKING INTERESTS, 

* Business men throughout the country are being solicited by 
nail to write to the President and te Members of Congress and 
bring what pressure they can to bear in the jnterest of the 
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reappointment to office of Gov. W. P. G. Harding, of the Federal 
Reserve Board. The campaign to create an artificial and un- 
true impression of a public demand for the retention of this 
official does net end there. It raises itself, in one form or an- 
other, at every convention of bankers, and even at commercial 
conventions, wherever they may meet. It generally takes the 
form of a resolution of indorsement and is presented in such a 
way and at such a time that earnest antagonism to it can not 
be organized. Moreover, bankers, and business men fear in 
many cases to speak boldly out in meeting, se great is the men- 
ace of later coercion, 

“Tt is contended that the Federal reserve system and honest 
money are being attacked and that the preservation of neither 
is possible unless Governer Harding is retained in office. The 
campaign to keep him in his seat is obviously well financed, we 
do not know by whom. But we imagine that the reserve banks 
could easily do this and charge to their expense account, on 
ye we think there is no cheek except the conscience of their 
officers. . 

“In the long history of human blundering, recorded and un- 
recorded, students will search in vain to find the record of a 
high financial official who, in any country, in any century, by 
any test, equaled in the profundity of its disastrous conse- 
quences the record of Governor Harding. He is not only in- 
dicted by the dead and bankrupt of his own country, but the 
paralysis of trade the world over, which has doomed millions 
to anguish, may be laid in large measure, and has so been laid 
by great economists, to the policies that forever will be identified 
with the Governor Harding stewardship. 

“Time takes the measure of all humans. They can not 
escape its just and irrevocable verdict. It writes its judgments 
with the ink of fact on the parchment of current events, where 
all who have eyes to see can read, and being written so the ree- 
ord stands forever and forever. It is not within the power of 
the President by a reappointment, or of Bourbonistic financiers 
through propaganda, to blot out the indelible verdict. There is 
no authority under the sun that can make the sun stand still, 
there is no human hand that can hold back the tides, and there 
is no human brain, no human conspiracy, so subtle and so cute 
as to confuse the fundamental truth and wipe out frem the 
record of Governor Harding the spots that are all over it. His 
incompetency has been overmastering. His conspicuous inabil- 
ities condemn him to future obscurity, not to further honors. 

a ok * a & ae Az 


“Employed because he was supposed to be a financier, ad- 
mittedly in the first great test ef reconstructive finance he mis- 
conceived, misjudged, inaccurateRy and inadequately assessed 
the situation and permitted a condition to exist and grow werse 
which, the board has since admitted, ought surely to have been 
retarded. But moderation Governor Harding knows nothing 
about. He is an extremist. The greatest of inflationists, he 
became the greatest of deflationists. 

cf *% a * & a” * 

“‘He knew no more than that cotton was bringing more than 
it used to bring when he banked in Birmingham. ‘ Our present 
task,’ said a bulletin of the Richmond Réserve Bank, which is 
subservient to Governor Harding, ‘is to proceed with the de- 
flation of credits as rapidly and as systematically as possible.’ 

“ But Congress in its wisdom had set up an agency to prevent 
just the eatastrophe which Governor Harding had decided to 
bring about. The War Finance Corporation was in operation, 
and a debacle in prices could not be engineered in its entirety 
by the Federal reserve system if the corporation continued to 
funetion. Accordingly Governor Harding’s alter ego, Secretary 
Houston, we believe iliegally and we know disastrously, un- 
ceremoniously kicked the corporation and an act of Congress 
out of the back door at one and the same time. The directors 
of the corporation, some of them unwilling and coerced by 
Seeretary Houston, on May 10, 1920, adopted this resolution ; 

“* Resolved, That at the request of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and pending further action by this board, the making by 
the corporation of further advances for export purposes, except 
pursuant to existing commitments, be suspended.’ 

“Se sank the knife into the bowels of agriculture and na- 
tional prosperity. Here was the Governor Harding policy out 
in the open, and it was a policy of death. 

“We need not recount here the general cataclysm that re- 
sulted. We-can not even discuss how it was that the great 
producing elements were kept in ignorance of the attack about 
to be made on them while certain better-informed financial 
interests made ready for the rainy day. Lét readers look back 
for themselves to the newspaper statements made by Governor 
Harding when he went to New York in the memorable days of 
November, 1919, and compare them with his subsequent opposite 
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policy. Some men have thought that he was a victim lured 
into the trap. 

‘Nor can we here dwell on the multitude of incidents which 
in the aggregate made clear the Governor Harding policy and 
showed, as if pictured in the skies, the enormity of his economic 
blundering. Our purpose is rather to show how later events 
have completely. demonstrated his incompetency. 

* + * * cs * * 

“ Liberty bonds were down in the eighties. Credit was almost 
not to be had. Commodity prices had dropped until all agri- 
culture was panic-stricken. The mother herds were being killed 
on the plains, The South was planting what was destined to 
be one of the smallest crops of cotton in recent years. Bank- 
ruptcies were habitual. Not in a century had the people of the 
Nation been so low in funds, so low in spirit, so desperate, so 
hopeless, Hundreds of banks were being kept open only by sub- 
terfuge. Secret creditors’ committees were likewise struggling 
to keep great corporations alive. 

* * * * * * * 


“ Keonomic conditions were not strangling the world, bad as 
they were. The world, in fact, was in grave need. It could 
have consumed more than America could have produced. The 
strangulation was artificial. It was arbitrary policy that was 
strangling prosperity. It was artificial policy that was cost- 
ing this Nation more than the war itself had cost. It was 
incompetence that had the United States by the throat—colos- 
sal incompetence. 

* ae of * * * * 


“We say in all sincerity that there is no basic condition to- 
day warranting better times and better feeling now than there 
was in the period of greatest depression except this one thing— 
financial policy. The sources of credit had been dammed up 
by Governor Harding. , 

+ a * * * * - 

“Do not the times, in unanimous accord, cry out that the 
Jonah of finance be permitted to retire into private life? 

““ Who prostituted the national honor and put it in the position 
of repudiating its pledges in regard to Liberty bonds? Who 
poured filth on their integrity and drove them out of banks? 

“Who practiced usury and utilized the infamous graduated 
interest rate to ruin country banks? 

“ Who, according to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
waged war illegally on State banks? 

“Who permitted great bank palaces to be erected out of 
enormous profits taken from stricken industry? 

“ Who brought the Federal reserve system into disrepute and 
made necessary a fight by all good men and true against its 
manifold exactions? 

“ Between the economic concepts of Governor Harding and 
men such as President Harding and Secretary Mellon there is 
a great guif. The former stands for hard times. He is the 
doctrine of cheapness. The snarl of whips on sweating backs 
for profit’s sake, a cheap race ground down for cheap produc- 
tion, a belief that only from the poverty of others can a few 
gain riches and ease—somehow, so do we conceive the Governor 
Harding concept of fundamentally good conditions. 


* * » oe 7” = - 

“It is, therefore, almost in the nature of an insult for any set 
of men, be they financiers or not, to ask that President Harding 
retain in office ‘a man who in his elements is so utterly out of 
tune with everything that the President himself stands for and 
believes. The horsemen of the night do not work all in the day. 
Nor is it fair, on other grounds, that President Harding should 
harness his administration to a liability of such ponderous size 
as Governor Harding. In America, justly, it is not the custom 
to reward failure. Our laurels go to these who have earned 
them. 

“* * * The way to save the valuable features of the Fed- 
eral reserve system is not to retain in office the one man who 
more than all others is responsible for the disrepute into which 
the system fell. That would be but to nurse discontent and to 
force the whole banking question into a political campaign. If 
it ever gets there, there can be but one answer. In votes the 
banking element is not formidable. Only a fool would willingly 
toss a great technical question of this sort into the political 
arena, The way to save what is good in the system is to get 
what is bad out of the system. And the worst thing in the sys- 
tem, recent events have shown, is the governor of it. He has 
been the trouble 1aaker and disaster’s chief henchman.” 

* a * * a * oF 

Mr. McCUMBER and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President-—— 


Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. I 
see he was on his feet. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama is 
recognized. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the writer of the editorial 
which has just been read at the desk is one of the ablest and 
cleanest Americans beneath the flag. He has devoted his whole 
life to the public interest, and has worked in season and out for 
the building up of the South and the West, and, in fact, the 
whole country, industrially, commercially, and agriculturally. 
Richard H. Edmonds ig the. fearless, able editor who pens this 
indictment against Governor Harding..of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The country is under lasting obligation to Mr. Edmonds 
for the fight which he has made in exposing and condemning 
the disastrous and the deadly deflation policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

I wanted the editorial read to-day in the hearing of the press 
representatives, and I wanted Senators to hear the editorial 
read, for I want the country to be put upon notice that an organ- 
ized effort is on foot by the forces of Wall Street, which profited 
by the distress of the South and the West. They made their 
millions out of the deflation policy of Governor Harding and 
they want to bring about his reappointment. I want the coun- 
try to know that the same robber gang that used the Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board to the detriment and injury of 
millions of American people have now the boldness and the 
effrontery to seek to have this man reappointed and are moving 
heaven and earth to that end. I want the people to know, Mr. 
President, what is going on here. Those back of the propaganda 
have already sent out the impression through the press that 
he is going to be reappointed. That is for the purpose of intimi- 
dating bankers; that is for the purpose of inducing them to 
court favor with Governor Harding. Many of the little bankers 
who have been choked practically to death by this deflation 
policy now are afraid to fight the reappointment of this man. 
They do not want him appointed. But the effort is made to 
make them think that he is going to be reappointed. 

Mr. President, if the rank and file of the honest bankers of 
America could record their honest convictions to-day they would 
enter a protest against the reappointment of this man, but this 
other gang is using its power and working hard to overwhelm 
President Harding with the idea that the business interests of 
the country want this man reappointed. We shall see who has 
the ear of the President in this appointment—whether 75 or 80 
millions of Americans who have been stricken down and 
robbed by the deflation policy or whether those who struck 
them dowm and robbed them will have his ear. 

Governor Harding hails from my State, but I shall fight to 
the last his confirmation. From every standpoint he is an 
unfit man for this place. I am convinced that he is the handy 
instrument and subservient tool of Wall Street. I would not 
say that if I were not honestly convinced of the fact; but being 
convinced that he is such a tool, I will not sit silent in my place 
in this Chamber and permit the control of the greatest. banking 
system ever devised to be again submitted to the manipulation, 
perversion, and trickery of the man who has served the in- 
terests of those who, like greedy vampires, have sucked the 
lifeblood from the body of American business. 

Mr. President, the Washington Times of yesterday had a 
little notice to this effect: 

Despite rumors to the contrary, W. P. G, Harding is expected to be 
reappointed to his position as Governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 

If he is named the country will have some startling revelations 
made to it, not in executive session. I am going to speak in 
the epen, on the floor of the Senate, and I want the country to 
know the names of the Senators from the South and West and 
elsewhere who vote to confirm this man, I do not believe the 
President is going to reappoint him. I have reasons for be- 
lieving that he is not going to reappoint him; and I will state 
those reasons if his name ever comes upon this floor. 

I simply wanted to say this much now, Mr. President, that 
the country may know what i& going on. I have never wit- 
nessed anything like it—a man whose policy is condemned by 
every honest banker in the country and every honest business 
man who knows the facts. I am not talking about those who 
profited by his pillage and plunder, those who have grown fat 
by reason of his policies. Of course they want to keep him in, 
because he is their agent. No man under the sun has served 
them so well, or would serve them so well in the future. Of 
course they want to keep him in; but what of the power that 
must safeguard the interests of the American people? It is un- 
thinkable that the President would even consider reappointing 
this man to such a responsible position, 
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Why; Mr. President, they have gone in this propaganda to the 
extent of saying that I and some others who fought this man’s 
policies are opposed to the Federal reserve banking system. 
When they say that they know that they tell that which is 
not true. 

I have never opposed the system. I have never criticized it. 
On the other hand, I have praised it. I praise it now as the 
greatest banking system ever devised. A State banker asked 
me not long ago if I would go into it if I were in his plate. 
I said, “ Well, you must decide that for yourself. Under dif- 
ferent management I think I would go into it. I think it is 
the greatest system in the world. It has been maladministered. 
It has a fellow at the head of it now who has administered 
it in the interest of a favored few to the hurt and injury of 
the many.” He said, “ Well, if they have a new head of this 
board and get a new start, I believe I will go in.” 

Mr. President, I stated on the floor of the Senate that bankers 
have written to me and other Senators have told me that bank- 
ers have written to them, saying, “‘ Don’t use my name, but this 
is being done, and that was done, by the Federal Reserve 
Board. If you use my name, I will be punished in so many 
ways, so please don’t mention by name.” Now, the President 
of the United States, Chief Magistrate of a hundred millions 
of people, is being asked to reappoint this man that honest 
bankers are afraid of and that Wall Street demands shall be 
reappointed. I want the country to know what is going on— 
that they are moving heaven and earth to try to get him reap- 
pointed,.and I am hoping and praying that the President of the 
United States will not even consider seriously the reappoint- 
ment of this man. 

Mr. President, I ask unansmous consent that the editorial I 
had read may be printed in 8-point type. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, 


The Chair 


THE TARIFF. 


The. Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask now to return to 
paragraph 358, page 75. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The committee proposes, after 
the numerals of the paragraph 358, to strike out all down to 
and including the words “ provided further” and the comma on 
line 24, and to insert the following words: 

Safety razors, and safety-razor handles and frames, 20 cents each 
and 30 per cent ad valorem; razors and parts thereof, finished or un- 
finished, valued at less than $1.50 per dozen, 30 cents each; valued at 
$1.50 and less than $3 per dozen, 35 cents each; valued at $3 and 
less than $4 per dozen, 40 cents each; valued at $4 or more per dozen, 
50 cents each; and in addition thereto, on all of the foregoing, 60 per 
cent ad valorem, 

Mr. McCUMBER. On line 25, on behalf of the committee, I 
move to strike out “20 cents each” and insert in lieu thereof 
“10 cents each.” 

The Assistant SEcrReETARY. In the committee amendment, on 
line 25, it is proposed to strike out “20” and insert “10.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has a right to modify 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, Mr. President, I want to make just 
one general statement of explanation upon these razors. The 
committee struck out all of paragraph 358, as reported from 
the House, and the paragraph will now read, as I propose to 
amend it: : 

Safety razors, and safety-razor handles and frames, 10 cents each 
and 30 per cent ad valorem; razors and parts thereof, finished or un- 
finished, valued at less than 75 cents per dozen, 20 cents each; valued 
at 75 cents and less than $1.50 a dozen, 30 cents each; valued at $1.50 
and less than $3 per dozen, 35 cents each; valued at $3 and less than 
$4 per dozen, 40 cents each; valued at $4 or more per dozen, 50 cents 
cach ; and in addition thereto, on all of the foregoing, 50 per cent ad 
valorem, 

Mr. President, prior to the war there were being imported 
into this country an immense quantity of very cheap razors 
that were made for sale, not for shaving. Here [exhibiting] is 
an example of one of the razors that came into the country and 
were used mostly by those stores which advertised that for a 
given number of coupons upon purchases at that particular 
store there would be presented to the purchaser a razor. It 
is rather a nice-looking instrument to the view, but it was 
never intended to shave, and never would shave anything. It 
is an absolutely worthless thing; and if we could have a high 
enough duty to exclude it entirely I think it would be a benefit 
to the American purchaser, It is not even fit for corns, It 
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would not shave anything more than the first attempt. It is 
made out of Bessemer steel, which is all right to make steel 
rails, but is absolutely unfit ' as a steel from which to make 
razors. It may be that the duties which we propose are some- 
what high upen those razors that ought to be excluded en- 
tirely. 
x I desire to insert here a table, which I will mark “ Table 
Yo. 1.” 

The VICE 
dered. 

The table is-as follows: 

TaBLE No. 


| 
Selling 
price of Profit 
imported; and 
article, over- 
United | head. 


PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 


1.—Razors. 


Domestic 
Importer’s No. Landed | ‘selling Domestic 


Cost. price. 


Ssusssee 
eanaeeh 


ARSSSSE 


~ 
1 


The spread between the landed cost (not including duty) of the im- 
ported razors and the selling paces of the domestic razors, as shown in 
the above table, ranges from 127 to 292 per cent, or an average of 194 
per cent for all of the items. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The table shows the importer’s number, 
the selling price of the imported article in the United States, 
the profit and overhead of the importer, the landed cost, the 
domestic selling price, the domestic number, and the spread 
between the domestic selling price and the landed cost. 

Taking the first item, which is No. 50§, the selling price of 
the imported article in the United States was $23.80 per dozen, 
the profit and overhead is 182 per cent, the landed cost is $5.62, 
the domestic selling price is $16.89, the spread is 200 per 
cent. 

In the case of the next number, the selling price of the im- 
ported article in the United States is $10 per dozen, the profit 
and overhead is 36 per cent, the landed cost of that article is 
$4.82, the domestic selling price is $13.30. That leaves a spread 
of 176 per cent. 

I will not quote any further, but will simply say that the 
spread ranges from 127 per cent to 292 per cent. 

I have here another table, which F will insert in the Recorp, 
which shows the German import and the English import prices, 
applying the rates which the committee have finally agreed 
upon: I ask to have this table inserted in the Recorp at this 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The table is as follows: 

TABLE No. 2. 


The following table includes the average prices of the items in Table 
No. 1, grouped according to the rates of duty: ~* 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 


Germany, over $3 and 5 
under $4. | Germany, over $4 a dozen. | 


————} ) 


40 cents each and 50 per cent. | 50 cents each and 50 per cent. | 50 cents each and 50 per cent. 
pen value $3. 53 | Foreign value $5.94 | Foreign value....... $5.94 
Landing charges -18 | Landing charges... .51 | Landing charges. ... 

4.80 | Specific 6.00 | Specific 

1.77 | Ad valorem 2.97 | Ad valorem 

10, 28 | 
2.30 | Plus 20 per cent.... 


English, over $4 a dozen. 





15. 42 | 
3. 08 
12. 58 | 18. 50 
Price of domestic razor, | Price of domestic razor, | 
$14.05 per dozen. $17.30 per dozen. } 


Plus 20 per cent. ... Plus 20 per cent 


Price of domestic 
$13.30 per dozen. 


} 
i 


Plus 20 per cent is for importers’ overhead expenses and profit. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘Taking those imported from Germany at 
more than $3 and less than $4, the duty on which is 40 cents 
each and 50 per cent ad valorem, the foreign value is $3.53, 
the landing cost is 18 cents, the specific duty would amount to 
$4.80, and the ad valorem duty would amount to $1.77. That 
would make a landed cost, without overhead or profit, of 
$10.28. Plus 20 per cent, which we have allowed for overhead 
and profit, or $2.30, it would give those razors a selling price 
in the American market of $12.58. The selling price of the 
comparable American article is $14.05, so that this duty would 
fall short of giving proper and full protection, 
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Take the German razer valued at over $4 per dozen. The 
duty is 50 cents each and 50 per cent ad valorem. Qn: the aver- 
age of all of these, the foreign value is $5.94. The landing cost 
is 51 cents, the specifie duty is 50 cents each, amounting to $6 
on the dozen, and the 50 per cent ad valorem would be $2.97. 
That would make it $15.42, and if we allowed them 20 per cent 
profit and overhead, which would amount to $3.08, it would 
bring the article up to $18.50 per dozen, while the domestic 
article is selling for a little less than that, namely, $17.30 per 
dozen. With a little less than 20 per cent, the article would sell 
for about the same. The English product would. be brought to 
above the selling price of the American product, $15.74 for the 
English article landed, the domestic article selling for $13.20. 

This gives a general view of the proposed duty and its effect 
upon the general classes of imported razors. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I want to express 
my appreciation for two things this morning: First, that the 
committee has brought in an amendment of its previous pro- 
posal, very appreciably reducing the rates of duty on some of 
these razors. Secondly, I wish to express my appreciation for 
something which I have been hoping for since we began. the 
consideration of this bill. The chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee has presented to the Senate, in connection with this 
paragraph, the reasons for the rates of duty which the Finance 
Committee proposes. This I believe is the first time since we 
began the consideration of the bill that that has been done. I 
have rather caustically criticized the hitherto apparent inten- 
tion of not explaining anything. I have felt that the committee 
owed it to itself and to the country to give some reason, whether 
well founded or not, for these very large increases in duty 
above the rates in the existing law, and in many cases above the 
rates in any law which we have ever had in this country. 

I am going to demonstrate my appreciation by limiting the 
discussion ef these items. I am enabled te do that by the 
course which the chairman of the committee has pursued this 
morning. He has given us at the outset. the reasons which 
actuated the committee in doing what has been done, and. again 
I want to express my appreciation for this very considerate 
act on the part of the chairman of the committee in offering 
his reasons, and also for the reductions which he has pro- 
posed this morning. There are some details, however, which 
I think it is important the Senate should know, and I shall 
very briefly refer te them. 

In the first place, this paragraph as amended brings into the 
bill specifically a new item—safety razors and safety-razor 
handles and frames. Hitherto that class of razors and parts 
has net been specifieally mentioned in any tariff bill. The 
original proposal of. the committee was to impose a duty of 20 
cents. each and 30 per cent ad valorem, not only on the safety 
razors but on the safety-razor handles and frames, and now it 
has changed that to a specific duty of 10 cents each, which, of 
course, will be recognized. as. amounting to $1.20 per dozen. 

The values of these razors are designated as all the way 
from 75 cents. per dozen up te $4 per dozen, so the importance 
of this amendment, as it relates to the cheaper grades of safety 
razors, is very easily seen. In many cases it amounts to a 
reduction of more than 100 per cent of the foreign cost of the 
razor. 

In considering the subject, I should like to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee what will be the ad valorem rate 
upon safety razors in the different classes which are ordinarily 
imported into*this country? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Safety razors are coming in now at about 
10 cents each, foreign valuation. If we charged 10 cents each, 
that would be 100 per cent, and if we add 30 per cent, as we 
have here, it means 130 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator says they are com- 
ing in at about a dollar a dozen? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. No; they are coming in at about $1.20 a 
dozen. Of course, that includes the case and all, as a Senator 
near me suggests. The committee have cut that down to 10 
cents each and 30 per cent ad valorem, which is equivalent to 
130 per cent ad valorem on razors of that price. That is the 

cheaper class. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The reduction of the 10 cents 
each. whick the committee proposes this morning of course 
would be a reduction of 100 per cent. I inquire, further, what 
the rate of duty is under the present law. Under what basket 
clause do those safety razors fall under the present law, and 
what is the present rate of duty? 

Mr. McLEAN. Safety razors are found in paragraph 358, the 
same as other razors. The rate is 55 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I want to call attention to the 
fact that so far as safety razors are concerned we are exporters 
of safety razors to all the countries of the world, They are 


made by automatie machines. It is true there have been some 
importations of safety razors, but they are safety razors of a 
very inferior quality, I am advised. So far as the general 
trend of prices of the better class of razors is concerned, I do 
not believe there is any reason to fear that the Ameriean pro- 
ducer can not compete with the world. He has been doing that 
in the past ; he has been competing with Germany in other coun- 
tries, and is doing it. to-day. 

It is true that Germany is producing a cheap safety razor 
that is finding a market in all countries, but that does not pre- 
vent the American manufacturer, so far as a reasonably good 
grade of razors is concerned, from meeting competition any- 
where, and that is only in keeping with business conditions in 
our country. When there is a product which can be manufae- 
tured by. machinery, and when: there can. be quantity: produe- 
tion, America stands at the front of all the nations of the earth. 
Qur inventive: genius, our skill, our aggressiveness, our ability © 
to organize are: superior to those of any other nation, Our - 
facilities, eur resources, our material are unexcelled anywhere, 
and. as to this. article it is not only produced by machinery, but 
it is produced by automatic machinery, and there is no danger 
of competition in eomparable articles anywhere on earth. 

It has been said. by the chairman of the committee that the 
cheaper safety razors ought to: be excluded, I am rather in- 
clined to agree with him. I think in many cases they are im- 
posing upen the public by offering such razors. That certainly 
applies. to the cheaper straight-handled razors; Whether it does 
or not with regard to safety razers, I am not especially in- 
formed, but I assume that must be the case. I am informed, 
as to the cheap blades of the safety razors sent over to this 
country from Germany, that they are worthless: They are cer- 
tainly an.imposition upon the people of the country, and as te 
those I am inclined to agree that we should virtually put an 
embargo upon them. We do not want to have our people de- 
ceived by such devices. 

But when we come to the medium grades and to the better 
grades, there is no use in piling up the same kind of a duty 
there for the same purpose. The committee this morning brings 
in a reduction of the duty as to the very cheap razors, and I 
am inclined to think it is justified and should be done; in fact, 
I do think so, because what is left, I believe, will be great 
enough to amount virtually to an embargo on the cheap razors, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator said something 
a moment ago about an embargo, but I did not. understand ex- 
actly what it is on. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is on the very cheap razor 
which, of course, does not serve, I think, any useful purpese in 
most cases. It has the effect of deceiving the buyers in many 
cases, 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator: 

Mr. McLEHAN. I have one of those razors lended in this 
country at $1.22 a dozen. If the Senator from Ohio. would like 
to examine it, I will have one of the pages take it to him. 

Mr. POMERENE. I was engaged on another matter at the 
moment and did not understand clearly what the Senator said. 

Mr. McLEAN, I thought. the Senator from Ohio inquired of 
the Senator from New Mexico as to the quality of the cheap 
razor he was discussing. I have one here and I would like to 
have the Senator examine it if he would like to do so. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have net any objection to examining it. 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not think it would shave anything but 
the purse of the man who bought it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not know that I am going 
to make any special objection to the rate which the com- 
mittee proposes upon the cheap razors. The rates are very 
greatly reduced from what they were originally. I think the 
rates, were deeidedly too high at first, but they have been very 
materially modified. At this time I am not disposed to make 
any objection, but when it comes to the better grade I think 
that the rate of duty is decidedly too large, and I shall: offer 
some amendments there. 

As to the safety razors, I de not believe we need any such 
high duties. I think we can compete with the world in safety 
razors. 

Mr. McCUMBER. At least, if the Senator will allow me, 
if a safety razor that is worth anything can be brought into 
this country for 10 cents, landed here at 10 cents, it is not 
an imposition, I think, upon the average user of the safety 
razor if he hag to pay another 10. cents and: then add 3 cents 
on top of that, which would make it 23. cents. If the razor is 
worth anything at. all, we certainly ought: net, to complain 
ef the price that would make it cost at wholesale 23 cents 
and perhaps. sell at. retail, for double the amount at. least; or 
possibly 50 cents. It does seem to me that if it can be sold 
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This razor was imported in August last at $7.51 a dozen. That 
is without the duty. The authority for that is the Reynolds 
report. Now, the experts who have the matter in charge report 
that the same razor was landed in this country in April, 1922, at 
$3.15 per dozen. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I ask by whom? 

Mr. McLHAN. By H. Boker Hardware Cutlery Co., the same 
authority that the Senator is quoting here and asks us to be- 
lieve. The fact is they control this brand absolutely. Why 
they should deem it worth while to try to deceive the Senator 
from New Mexico in this matter I can not conceive. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, of course I am 
at a loss to understand the situation. 

Mr. McLEAN. I confess that I am. If the Senator will 
pardon me, while I am on my feet, here [exhibiting] is an- 
other high-grade razor, No. 10. By the authority of the Rey- 
nolds report—this is the information we get from the expert 
who was selected to give to the Committee on Finance as accu- 
rate information as could be obtained—this razor was landed 
a August last at $4.82 a dozen, and in April, 1922, at $3.08 a 

ozen. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I, of course, have 
nothing of a specific nature to offer in opposition to what the 
Senator from Connecticut has stated. 

Mr. McLEAN. The rates proposed by the committee do not 
begin to equalize the difference in the production costs in this 
case. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am constrained to believe. 
however, that there is something peculiar with reference to the 
particular importations to which the Senator has referred. We 
all know that prices generally in Germany have been increasing, 
and there must be something in connection with those importa- 
tions peculiar to the transactions themselves. I can not imagine 
that there has been any such general occurrence as that to 
which the Senator has referred. é 

Mr. McLEAN. My information is—and I get it from the same 
experts who were employed by the Committee on Finance when 
the Underwood bill was framed, who, I think, are honorable 
men—that these importations were passed upon by the agent 
of Boker & Co. for comparability, the very firm which the 
Senator is quoting. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I, of course, have no other 
explanation than that which I have offered; but I should like 
very much to get from H. Boker & Co. some explanation of 
the situation, because the general trend of prices in the indus- 
tries of Germany is not in that direction, as the Senator from 
Connecticut must admit, it seems to me. We have indisputable 
evidence that the trend of prices in Germany is upward on all 
commodities, and to say that ther® should have been a reduc- 
tion in the price of razors, taking the dates of August, 1921, 
and April of this year, of what I believe amounts to 50 per 
cent or more in some cases, is inconceivable to me. It cer- 
tainly is not consistent with the trend of business in Germany. 

Mr. McLEAN. These figures were taken from actual in- 
voices of goods which were imported into this country -—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That may all be true. 

Mr. McLEAN. And the Government collected the duty on 
that basis. I think that Boker & Co. owe the Senator from 
New Mexico an explanation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I hope there will be an explana- 
tion of the colloquy which has just taken place. 

Mr. McLEAN. I will say to the Senator, with regard to the 
cutlery industry, razors, shears, and penknives, that Germany 
is at this time making a special drive. There is no question 
about that; the imports so indicate. The imports of razors 
have almost doubled in quantity since the 1st of January last. 
In January last there were imported 67,000 dozen; in February 
there were imported 78,000 dozen; in March there were im- 
ported over 102,000 dozen; and in April there were imported 
96,000 dozen. I submit to the Senator that the facts demon- 
strate that Germany is making a special drive upon these indus- 
tries, and if the Senator has read the testimony which was 
taken before the Finance Committee of the Senate—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I heard the testimony. 

Mr. McLEAN. He will realize that the razor industry espe- 
cially is practically out of business at the present time.. The 
concern in New York which ordinarily employs 700 men has 
only about 90 men at work at present, and they are working 
only three days in the week. The firm is just keeping their 
organization together. That applies to the manufacture of the 
better razors. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But the Senator realizes, does 
he not, that the present situation is only temporary? 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the Senator must also realize 
that if the concerns in this country have to quit business and 


for that we ought to have a duty that would arrest their 
importation. If it is not. worth that price, it ought not to be 
imported at all. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator will observe, how- 
ever, that the rates of duties apply to all safety razors, and 
when we get up into the class of reasonably good safety razors 
we undoubtedly compete with the world. To put a duty of 
10 cents each ad valorem upon grades which are useful 
to mankind and which are exported all over the world, it seems 
to me, is giving an opportunity to the producer of those razors 
in this country to oppress in a sense the people of the United 
States who use razors. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, if the Senator will again allow 
me, while we had a patent right upon the razor and it could 
not be manufactured by anyone else, we could export them 
all over the world and make enormous profits, and undoubt- 
edly the Gillette Razor Co. did make enormous profits upon 
the razors under their patent rights. But now that the patent 
has expired I am very doubtful if that company or any other 
American company will be able to export any considerable 
numper as against what they can be produced for in the foreign 
country. My understanding is that it would cost at least three 
times as much to produce in this country razors of the several 
kinds as it would cost in Germany or France. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Notwithstanding the statement 
of the Senator, the history is that we are exporting these razors 
in competition with the world. Just listen to some facts bear- 
ing on the razor industry. The last report of domestic produc- 
tion was in 1919, but in that year we produced in this country 
a little over $24,500,000 worth. We exported $2,300,870 worth 
and we imported $488,634 worth. That was of razors of all 
kinds, 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator to give the produc- 
tion in this country? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. A little over $24,500,000. 

Mr. POMERENDB. In what year? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In 1919. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Summary of Tariff Information 
states that the production of razors, safety and straight, was 
valued at over $5,000,000 in 1914. Has it increased so largely? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It shows that enormous imeggnse 
in 1919. 

Mr. McLEAN. Has the Senator the figures for 1921? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; I have not the figures for 
1921. In fact, no one has. We do not know what the produc- 
tion has been since 1919. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator knows that this razor was cov- 
ered by a patent in 1919 and since that time the patent has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I take it that will not make any 
difference in the quantity of production unless it be to increase 
the quantity. Usually where an item is controlled by a patent 
it operates to restrict production and keep up the price. 

That is the situation regarding the razor industry. I want 
to call attention to the question of prices and the tendency of 
those prices, as they come from Germany, of the better grades 
of razors. Prior to the war a razor which was a good razor— 
I suppose there is no better on the market, the “ Red Injun” 
brand, No. 101—was sold at 24 marks 30 pfennigs. On Janu- 
ary 1 of this year its price had increased in marks 3,600 per 
cent, or to 899 marks 10 pfennigs. On January 1, with the 
mark at 36, which is about one-third of a cent, that razor cost 
$3.23, foreign cost. If we add the present duty of 55 per cent, 
the amount of the duty would be $1.78. Then allowing 5 per 
cent for expenses and transportation, which would be 16 cents, 
the landed cost would be $5.17. On March 15 that razor had 
advanced 4,400 per cent above the pre-war price to 1,093 marks 
50 pfennigs, and, calculated on the same basis, that would give 
a landed cost of $6.33. 

On May 15 there was a further advance of 25 per cent, which 
would make the foreign cost $3.94, the duty of 55 per cent $2.16, 
and 20 cents landing cost, which would give a landed cost of 
$6.30. On May 15 an advance of 25 per cent would make the 
foreign price $7.22, the present duty $3.97, the landing expense 
29 cents, making a landed cost of $11.48. The present American 
selling price of that razor, according to my authority, is $11. 

Mr. McLEAN. May I ask the Senator what his authority is? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. My authority is H. Boker & Co. 
(Ine.). 

Mr. McLEAN. That is the same importer whom the Senator 
quoted yesterday? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. McLEAN. Now, let me call the attention of the Senator 
to the facts with regard to this particular article. I have them 
here. It is the “ Red Injun” Boker razor, no better made. 
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dissolve, the American consumer will then be at the mercy of 
the foreign razor monopoly. If the domestic manufacturers 
are to have any relief at all, they must have adequate protection 
for the time being. We have been very moderate in the rates 
allowed ; fhe manufacturers would clearly be entitled to higher 
rates than we have provided, and we would have been'compelled 
to allow higher rates but for the fact that we have provided 
in this bill in the event the rates are not high enough that the 
industry may go to the President of the United States and se- 
eure reasonable protection. Reasonable protection is all we 
want, and the figures demonstrate that the rates here provided 
are lower than conditions to-day demand. It is teo late to 
save a man after he is dead, and it will be too late to save 
this industry after the organization has been dissolved and the 
workers have found employment in other industries. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico pardon an interruption? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator from Connecticut 
a question. Did I understand him to say that the foreign 
razors were imported at $3.50? 

Mr. McLEAN. The Boker razor was imported at $3.15 per 
dozen. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They were not appraised at $3.15, but were 
imported at that price? 

Mr. McLEAN. They were appraised at $3.15, and the duty 
was paid on that appraisement, as I am informed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They were appraised at the same rate as 
they were invoiced, then? 

Mr. McLHAN. That is my information. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I merely wanted to make the inquiry of 
the Senator. , 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Here [exhibiting] is a razor that 
was imported on September 16, 1921, for 380 marks a dozen. 
The mark at that time was worth nine hundred and thirty- 
eight one-thousandths of 1 cent, se that the cost of that razor, 
foreign value, was $3.56 per dozen. The landing charge in 
Chicago, or at some other point in the West, was 18 cents. The 
specific duty at 40 cents each would be $4.80; the ad valorem 
duty of 50 per cent would be $1.78, making a total of $10.33, 
plus 20 per cent profit, or $2.06, or a grand total of $12.38 per 
dozen in this country. The wholesale selling price for the 
comparable domestic razor is $17.05. So that even with the duty 
of 40 cents each on razors valued at between $3 and. $4, the 
duty falls short of being sufficient to protect American industry 
against foreign competition in that razor. 

Here [exhibiting] is the invoice of the article. I may add 
that to-day the spread on that razor is a great deal wider be- 
cause the mark is worth only about a quarter of a cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does the Senator believe that 
that razor is coming in to-day at any such price as he has men- 
tioned ? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have a memorandum of a large 
shipment of razors covered by the same bracket which recently 
came in which shows a great deal wider spread than in this 
instance. I think the information will be procurable later. 
Possibly the Senater would like to see the invoice price of the 
razor to which I*have referred. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, what is the price 
of the razor made in the United States which is comparable to 
the foreign razor to which he has referred? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The wholesale selling price of the 
domestic article is $17.05 per dozen. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That amounts to nearly $1.50 
each and the foreign razor, as I understand, is sold for 134 
marks. Is that correct? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The foreign razor sold for 380 
marks per dozen. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think the Senator probably 
misread the figures. The bill here was for only one-twelfth of 
a dozen. I think the Senator was mistaken to that extent. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; it covers one dozen razors. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Here is the way the bill reads: 

We sent you by one parcel post one pattern goods, postage 2,50, 
package 1,50, 4. 

I suppose that means 4 marks. 

One-twelfth dozen razors No. 1041, five-eighths oval, imitation shell 
handle, 400; 5021, six-eighths flat, bone handle, 380; 780, 

That means 780 marks, I imagine. 

One-twelfth of 780, 130 marks, 
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Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, where 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It does. 
the Recorp the other day. 
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And addiog 4 marks previously mentioned makes 134 marks 
for the one rezor, if I am able to understand this bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The manufacturer who handed me 
the memorandum stated that the inveice was for one dozen 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What would be the equiva- 
lent in gold? It would be less than 1 cent apiece. There must 
‘be a mistake about it, for that is impossible. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Four hundred marks at 1 cent 
would be practically $4, or, at the equivalent of a little less 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator said the mark 
was worth a quarter of a cent—not a cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is clearly mistaken, 
I think, because the bill as I read it means one razor, one-twelfth 
of a dozen; but, even at that, 134 marks, at 3 marks to the cent, 
would be about 45 or 50 cents for this razor. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. At the time of that invoice the 
mark was worth a little short of 1 cent, nime hundred and 
thirty-eight one-thousandths of a cent; and 400 marks at nine 
hundred and thirty-eight one-thousandths of a cent is $3.56, 
which was the price per dozen of this razor. That is the state- 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator is 
certainly mistaken as to the bill being for a dozen razors. It 
states on its face that it is for one-twelfth of a dozen, and there 
can be no other explanation for it, it seems to me. Of course, 
however, the price of the razor as measured in gold at that 
time was very low, and if the mark was worth 1 cent at that 
time it has been greatly reduced since; and if these prices in 
marks had decreased proportionately of course the landed cost 
of such razors would be comparatively nominal. 
trend of these goods, however, is upward, notwithstanding what 
may develop here regarding these prices; and I am advised 
that at the present time these goods are not billed out in marks 
at all, that they are billed out in dollars, and that the price of 
the article has been fixed at 25 per cent above the pre-war price. 
does the Senator get his 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I got that from an affidavit 
which I put into the Recorp night before last. 
Mr. McLEAN,. I understand that they are still being billed 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They are not being billed in 
marks now except on a few trades which were made prior to 


Mr. McLEAN. Does this information come from Boker? 
I put the affidavit in 


Mr. McLEAN. His last invoice was billed in marks. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is true, doubtless, on ar- 
rangements made before this law went into effect, and the old 
contracts are to be carried out—the contracts which were made, 
as I understand, prior to the 15th of May. 
were what are known as firm contracts—that is, fixed con- 
tracts, regardless of the variation in exchange or price—they 
can still be billed out at the price agreed upon in marks before 
that date; but since the 15th of May no new contracts are be- 
ing made, as I am informed, for any of these goods to be priced 
or billed out in marks, and by the 1st of September, even though 
there may be old contracts, they must be billed out ‘in dollars, 
and the price will be the pre-war price plus 25 per cent. 

Of course, if Senators on the other side of the Chamber are 
preparing this bill with the view of meeting this temporary 
situation, and are aiming it solely at the prices which have been 
presented here, I think they should not only go as far as they 
have gone but, if they are acting upon that kind of a situa- 
tion, they ought to go even farther. If they are going to deal 
with it through a tariff, if they want to meet that German 
situation, and if it is as Senators would have us believe, their 
rates are not high enough yet. They do not meet that condi- 
tion; but here is what they are doing: They are putting an 
embargo upon anything from England er France and they are 


If those contracts 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to call the attention 
of the Senator from New Mexico to the testimony of Mr. H. 1. 
Henry before the committee, combating Mr. Boker’s contention 
im reference to razors. He gives a quotation as to the price 
in this country, as I understand, of razors comparable with 
this that Mr. Boker was speaking about, to whose testimony he 
was replying. I understood the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] to say a few moments ago that the American- 
made razor with which he was attempting to compare this 
cheap German razor sold at $17, or something like that, per 


1922. 


dozen. I was glancing over the testimony of Mr. Henry before 
the committee, and, as I understood Mr. Henry, he was con- 
futing some statements made by Mr. Boker with reference 
to the prices of German and American made razors, and in 
the course of his testimony he had occasion to fortify his own 
testimony as to the price. In quoting the price of the American- 
made razor Mr. Boker, as I understand, in his testimony sought 
to compare the German razor, Mr. Henry saw fit to incorporate 
in the record testimony from the J. R. Torrey Razor Co. to 
support his contention as to the price of the American com- 
parable razor. Mr. Torrey does not fix the price at $18 or 
$17 or $16, either, in his telegram, Here it is: 
Wishing to check that statement— 


That was the statement with reference to the comparison of 
a German razor that cost $1.17 a dozen in American currency 
with an American-made razor. Here is what he says: 

Wishing to check that statement and testimony, I talked with Worces- 
ter, Mass., over the phone last night, and I have here a telegram 
signed by the J. R. Torrey Razor Co., and I will read it— 

Here it is— 


Last quotation to Kastor, April 14, 1920, $4.05 per dozen. 
—, August 12, 1918, $3.70. 
phone. 


Last 
f more information is wanted, wire or 


J. R. Torrex Razor Co. 


As I understand that—and Senators have the book that I 
am reading from, page 1946 of the hearings before the Finance 
Committee, Schedule 3—the comparable American-made razor 
does not sell in this market, according to Mr. Torrey, for $17, 
but sold for $3.70 in 1918, and $4.05 in 1920. 

It is mighty well, in considering these things, to see that you 
are comparing the foreign article with some American article of 
something like the same quality, something like the same in- 
trinsic value; and I am quite sure that the Senator from New 
Jersey, in quoting the comparable American razor at $17, had 
some razor that was of very far superior quality to the German 
razor with which he was comparing it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico dbtained the floor. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I stated that the price of the sam- 
ple which I submitted to the Senate was 380 marks per dozen. 
This invoice is an invoice submitting two sample razors and 
quoting the prices—one No. 1041, oval imitation shell handle, 
400 marks; another item, No. 5021, flat bone handle, 380 marks; 
total, 780 marks for a dozen of each of those two types. One- 
twelfth of 780 marks is 65 marks, or, for two, 130 marks: In 
other words, this is an invoice quotation price, an official record, 
showing that Friedrich Ern & Co. offered to deliver those razors 
in America for 380 marks per dozen in September of 1921—a 
dozen of them. ‘Three hundred and eighty marks at that time 
was worth $3.56, according to the computation of the exchange 
and verification by the appraisers, so that razor was quoted at 
$3.56 per dozen. 

I have in my hand an American fazor, comparable in quality 
and style, handed me by the appraiser. The domestic selling 
price is $18.20 a dozen. So, in presenting that illustration to 
the Senate, I am backed up by the invoice selling price; and the 
sample handed me by the appraiser, the expert who passes on 
these customs duties, shows that the American manufacturer, | 
at a domestic selling price of $18.20 a dozen, has to compete 
with a razor selling for $3.56 a dozen, which, with this ad 
valorem duty, will carry a price of $12.38. I do not believe | 
the Senate wants any better evidence than that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator one question, if | 
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incorporated in the Rrecorp yesterday evening, as to the upward 
trend, not only the upward trend but the upward course, by 
leaps and bounds, of prices in Germany, measured in marks 
and in gold, and considering the statements which have been 
presented here this morning, I just wonder how an unprejudiced 
mind is eqing te view this situation, Can anyone be impressed 
that this is a solution of the difficulty? Can anyone feel that 
this is really a hopeful attempt to deal with the difficulty? I 
wish that all Senators could have heard the colloquies this 
morning, and then that they should exercise their honest judg- 
ment as to what should be done. I do not think the proposals 
of the committee meet this situation at all. If the evidence 
which I have produced means anything, it means that you are 
soon to have an embargo even upon the goods from Germany. 
Certainly you will have an embargo upon the goods which are 
usually imported from England and France. 

If you accept the statements coming from the other side, 
and all that they have asked us to infer from them, the coun- 
try is going to be swamped under this great importation of 
razors from Germany. They are going to drive out of business 
every razor-producing concern in this country, and that not- 
withstanding these greatly increased duties proposed here. 

All I can say is that the evidence which we have before us 
does not warrant action on the subject at this time, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Stertre in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator understand that the prices 
given us as to these German razors relate to the finer qualities 
of razors, such as that exhibited a little while ago by the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey? That looked like a pretty fine razor. 
I was engaged in other matters, but I thought I heard some- 
thing coming from the other side of the Chamber, when we first 
began the debate this morning, about some of these German 
razors being so poor that they would not shave at all. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; but I am advised that the 
razor which was being discussed by the Senator from New 
Jersey is a good razor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is an American-made razor? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The one he produced was a 
German razor, comparable to a good American razor, 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is a razor that-will shave? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; it will shave. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is a German razor worth, at the foreign 
price, over $1 a dozen? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Yes; the foreign price of that 
razor is considerably over $1 a dozem 

Mr. SIMMONS. I see in this information furnished by the 
Tariff Commission, that of razors valued at more than $1 a 
dozen, in 1918 very few came in, but after the war, in 1920, 
only. $375,000 worth came in, and in nine months of 1921 only 
$345,000 worth. It does seem to me that if you could buy 
these German razors, worth over $1 a dozen, as cheaply as they 
say they could be purchased, as compared with the American 
price, the American market would probably have been flooded 
with them this past year—that every importer dealing in razors 
would have had a pretty good supply for the American market. 
But it appears that those low prices did not attract very. much 
attention from the importers of razors, in view of the fact that 
they: imported in nine months of last year only a little over a 
quarter of a million dollars’ worth. 

The outstanding facts of the situation do not seem to fortify 
or even to justify the contention made here. There is some- 





the Senator from New Mexico will permit me. The Senator has | 
exhibited one invoice, and only one invoice. Has the Senator | 
any more invoices? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; I have some more. If the} 
Senator will wait until they can be figured, I shall be very 
glad to present them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to waiting. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am glad these | 
colloquies have taken place. If there could be a demonstration | 
of anything, it seems to me it has been demonstrated that the 
Congress of the United States is following some will-o’-the-wisp. | 
It is out upon an adventure which can not result in any | 
permanent good to the country or to the industries of ‘the 
country. It shows how futile it is to attempt to deal with this | 
problem by a tariff. It should be dealt with in some other way. 
It shows also upon what flimsy testimony, upon what uncertain 
testimony, we are called upon to act. 

I just wonder how an unbiased mind would be affected by 
what has occurred here this morning. Considering the testi- 
mony which I have presented, considering the evidence which I 


thing wrong about this comparison. That is the trouble about 
the whole thing; there is something wrong about the com- 
parison of the articles. 

But I want to suggest to the Senator from New Mexico, if he 
has not any further presentation he wishes to make, that we 


| take a vote on this. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I merely wish to make one suzZ- 
gestion further—that I do nat believe the Senate has sufficient 
information on which to act at this time. I shall not propose 
any amendments to this paragraph but shall content myself 
with voting against the proposals of the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to put one little 
statement in the RecorD, as to importations, which, I think, 
will at least be of interest to those who wish to investigate the 
subject. 

In the calendar year 1921 there were imported into the United 

*States 46,657 dozen razors—not parts of razors, but razors. 
That, in round numbers, amounts to 659,884 razors of a variety 
worth less than $1 per dozen. The importing price of the entire 
amount of razors was 67 cents a dozen, or 54 cents each. 
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In the same year there were imported, of razors worth $1 or 
more a dozen, 119,888 dozen, which amounts to 1,428,596 razors. 
Those came in at $3.52 a dozen on the average, which amounts 
to about 80 cents each. 

The total amount imported during 1921 was 2,088,480 razors. 
I have an idea that those which came in at 53 cents each should 
not have come in at all, because the razor that is made that 
cheaply any place upon the face of the earth can not be 
intended for shaving purposes, but is intended only to increase 
the amount of sales in a general store by enabling them to offer 
the inducement of coupons. 

I want the Senator to refer to the first three months of 1922. 
In that period there were imported 91,722 dozen razors, or 
1,100,664 razors. If the importations come in for the balance of 
the year at the same rate we will have imported razors during 
the year 1922 to the amount of 4,402,656, and if we continue 
that for a year or two longer every American citizen of the 
whisk-broom variety can be shaving with a foreign razor. 

Mr. President, while I am on my feet, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate closes its session for this calendar 
day it shall take a recess until Monday at 11 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I simply want to observe 
that in the statistics the Senator has just furnished the Senate 
he grouped all kinds of razors and gave us the total number of 
razors imported, without reference to the. value of the razors. 
I was not doing that. At the time I took the floor we were not 
discussing all kinds of razors. We were discussing importa- 
tions of foreign razors worth over $1 a dozen, and I gave the 
Senate the information furnished by the Tariff Commission 
with reference to the importations of that particular razor, the 
one under discussion. 

If the figures are erroneous, I am not responsible for the 
error. The book was furnished us by the Finance Committee 
for the purpose of informing us and giving us the facts, and I 
read it just as it was written. There are several tables, one of 
“all razors, finished and unfinished.” I did not read that. 
Then there is a table of “razors, finished, valued at more than 
$1 per dozen.” That is the kind of razors we were discussing. 
I read those figures. The statement is to the effect that in 1920 
there were only 67,516 dozen—I presume it is dozen, though it 
does not state—valued at $375,675. I gave it in round numbers 
a little while-ago, For the nine months of 1921 the figures are 
87,687 dozen, valued at $345,108. 

Mr. McCUMBER.’ I think that is right. We have continued 
it up to the end of the calendar year, and at the end of the cal- 
endar year those above $1 per dozen amounted to 119,183 dozen, 
which multiplied by 12 would give us 1,428,596 razors. Their 
value, without going into the whole sum, I gave as $3.62 a 
dozen, or 30 cents each. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think that changes my figures very 
much. I have the importations for 9 months, and the Sena- 
tor gave them for 12 months of 1921. It appears that they 
amounted to $483,404 as to the kind of razor about which I 
have been talking. So the argument I made a little while ago 
so far as this particular razor is concerned holds good. I 
think we ought to have a vote on the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 358, on page 76, in line 9, after the word “ maker,” 
to insert the words “or purchaser,” and in line 10 to strike 
out the word “ die-sunk” and insert the words “ die sunk,” so 
as to make the proviso read: 

Provided further, That all articles specified in this paragraph, when 
imported, shall have the name of the maker or purchaser and beneath 
the same the name of the country of origin die sunk conspicuously and 


indelibly on the blade or shank or tang of each and every blade and 
on safety razors and parts thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I believe that finishes paragraph 358. 
I understand that all the amendments to it have been agreed 
to now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the amendments in para- 
graph 358 have been agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then, I ask that we may recur to page 84, 
paragraph 374, aluminum, aluminum scrap, and alloys, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, may we not deal 
with paragraphs 359 and 360 before taking up paragraph 374? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the committee are desirous of 
giving those two paragraphs a little further consideration. We 
try to meet each morning and to cover the paragraphs as much 
as we can, but we are a little behind. I hope the Senator will 
let us carry those over. 


The Chair 


The question is on agreeing to 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, I defer to the de- 
sire of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Then, I ask that we proceed with para- 
graph 3874. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 84, in line 18, before the word 
“plates,” insert the word “ coils” and a comma, so as to make 
the paragraph read: . 

Par. 374. Aluminum, aluminum scrap, and alloys of any kind in 
which aluminum is the component material of chief value, in crude 
form, 5 cents per pound; in coils, plates, sheets, bars, rods, circles, disks, 
blanks, strips, rectangles, and squares, 9 cents per pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am going to ask the Senator 
from North Dakota to let that item go over. I was under the 
impression that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] had been 
investigating the item and was ready to discuss it, but I find 
there was some misunderstanding and that he has not done so. 
So I will ask the Senator from North Dakota if he will not per- 
mit that paragraph to go over. As I said, I was relying upon 
the Senator from Utah. I thought he had investigated that 
item and would be prepared to discuss it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has reference to paragraph 
374? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. I find there has been.a misunder- 
standing. The Senator from Utah did not have any notice that 
he was expected to look into it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator if there is any ob- 
jection to agreeing to the amendment in that paragraph? The 
only amendment is to insert the word “ coils.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, no; not at all. Let the amendment be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Let it be understood, if the Senator from North 
Dakota will permit, that a motion shall be made when we re- 
turn to this section, after all the committee amendments have 
been agreed to, to reduce the rate and that we may reconsider 
the action of the Senate in inserting the word “ coils,” and in- 
clude that in the general amendment for a reduction, 

Mr. McCUMBHER. That may be understood. 1 ask now that 
we may proceed with paragraph 375—metallic magnesium and 
metallic magnesium scrap. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the paragraph which the Senator 
from North Dakota yesterday agreed with me might go over 
until Tuesday. I presume he has forgotten it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can not keep track of all the agree- 
ments of that character which I make on the floor. If the 
Senator reminds me that that was the agreement, I will, of 
course, pass it over. , 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was our agreement in private conver- 
sation and not upon the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. Has the Senator from North 
Carolina any objection to concluding paragraph 376? 

The PRESIDING OFFICBR (Mr. Opptx in the chair). The 
Chair is informed that all the amendments to paragraph 376 
have been agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I ask when paragraph 376 was agreed 
to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On May 22. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In other words, it was acted upon at that 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then let us proceed with the next one— 
paragraph 376a. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 85, after line 5, the committee 
proposes to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

Par. 376a. Bismuth, 74 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. SIMMONS. With reference to this paragraph I desire 
to ask the Senator from North Dakota if he will not give the 
Senate some information. That is a new provision in the bill. 
There is nothing about it in the House bill. I find no informa- 
tion upon the subject in any of the books that have been 
available to me. I presume, however, the Senator from North 
Dakota will have no difficulty in giving the Senate the reasons 
for putting this article on the dutiable list and at a rate of 
74 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have just sent for the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who has this particular para- 
graph in charge, and I think he will be here in a moment. We 
can pass that over until he returns, and I will ask that we go 


on with the next paragraph, if that is satisfactory to the 
Senator. 


It was. 


1922. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Perfectly so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reaping CizerK. On page 85, after line 6, the committee 
proposes to insert a new paragraph: 

Par. 376b. Cadmium, 15 cents per pound, 


Mr. SIMMONS. That is in the same category as 376a. 
Paragraph 376b is a new subject upon which there is no infor- 
mation so far as I have been able to find. I would like to have 
some information presented to the Senate before a vote is taken. 
It is in the same category as 376a. It is a new item, which the 
Senate committee has engrafted into the bill, and upon which 
I find no satisfactory information. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will give the Senator a little informa- 
tion. Whether it will be satisfactery, of course I can not say. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I do not know that it will be, but I would 
like for the Senate to have what information the Senator has. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will give such information as I have. 

Practically the entire world supply of cadmium comes from 
Germany and the United States. The production in this coun- 
try expanded enormously during the war owing to the shortage 
of tin. Whereas the output in 1914 had increased to only 
90,000 pounds annually, 207,000 pounds were recovered in 1917. 
Since then the production has declined until only about 65,000 
pounds were recovered in 1921. This production in output is 
in part attributable to the increased output of cadmium sul- 
phide, which can be alternatively produced from the same mate- 
rial as the metal. The main factors in the situation are the 
large stocks accumulated between 1916 and 1918, which*have 
not yet been disbursed, although consumption in the last year 
or two has exceeded production. The cost of production of 
cadmium is impossible to ascertain, owing to the fact that each 
of the five producing companies employ different accounting 
methods. 

Cadmium is a by-product, most of it being obtained in con- 
nection with the treatment of zine ores. It is evident, how- 
ever, that none of the companies are able to recover the metal 
at less than $1 per pound, and the American selling price is 
nominally between $1.10 and $1.25 per pound. Some producers 
figure their costs for 1921 as high as $1.69 per pound. 

Domestic manufacturers have asked the committee for a duty 
of 25 cents per pound, or about 30 per cent on the American 
selling price. In their argument they urged that this would be 
necessary in order to protect the raw-material resources of this 
country. Large quantities of cadmium have been wasted. The 
Geological Survey estimates that fully 600 short tons of cad- 
mium accumulates annually in the various plants of this 
country. Germany has again entered the market and was 
offering this metal at 75 cents per pound in the latter part 
of 1921. 

While at least 35 cents will be required to balance the price 
in Germany and the United States, the committee felt that 15 
cents per pound would serve to stabilize the American industry, 
and as soon as consumption becomes a little more normal yield 
some revenue to the Government. Just prior to the war the 
average imports of cadmium ranged from 3,000 pounds in 1910 
to 6,396 pounds in 1912, falling off again, however, in 1913 and 
1914 to less than 2,000 pounds annually. 

This briefly prepared statement presents in a nutshell the sit- 
uation in reference to this metal. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I understand the Senator does not 
have the foreign selling price for 1920, 1921, or 1922? 

Mr. KING. The Senator from North Dakota stated that 
there was some of this commodity recently imported at 70 cents, 
but he did not give the date. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Can the Senator from North Dakota give us 
the date when the importation was made? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not the date here, though I could 
probably get it. I said it is stated in this brief résumé that— 

Germany has again entered the market, and was offering this metal 
at 75 cents per pound in the latter part of 1921. 

I have not the exact date when that offer was made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator has no figures as to the 
amount of the importations? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not the figures as to importations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Probably I misunderstood him, but I under- 
stood him to say that there was some trouble with reference to 
the exhaustion of the raw material out of which this metal is 
made. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I have not said anything about the 
exhaustion of the raw material. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did not the Senator make a statement, then, 
with reference to the inadequacy of the supply of the raw mate- 
rial out of which this product is made? 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I said this: 

The production in this country expanded enormoust 
owing te the shortage of tin the eutput in the year 1914 

ncreased only 90,000 annually, 207, were recovered in 
Since then the Rr luction has declined until only about 65,000 
pounds were recovered in 1921. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is our domestic consumption? Has 
the Senator any information about that? 

Mr. McCUMBER. We evidently consumed at that time 
207,000 pounds; and the tariff survey shows that in 1920 we 
produced 129,283 pounds. That was considerably less than the 
production of 1917, when we produced 207,000 pounds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Was not the production about equal to the 
domestie demand? 

Mr. McCUMBER. There was very little imported, I will say 
to the Senator ; but there was a big demand in 1920 when every- 
thing in the line of manufactures was booming. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, nothing in the present situation as 
it has so far developed would call for any higher protective 
duty, but the committee is proposing to put this duty on in 
anticipation of something that may happen in the future. 

Mr. President, I do not want to take up time on this item. 
I think that is an extremely unwise and unsound basis of 
tariff imposition, but it runs through this entire bill, and we 
shall net, I am sure, get that very unscientific and very un- 
sound principle out of the bill. I do nét wish to consume time 
in the discussion of an item of such slight consequence, its total 
value being very small. While I think the rate is high and 
that it is unjust to require the American people to pay this ad- 
ditional tax, it will be very small, and I am ready for a vote. 

Mr. KING. My. President, if the Senator will yield to me 
for just a moment, I desire to say that it is obvious from the 
information which has been imparted and from the general 
information which some may have that there is no occasion for 
any duty whatever upon this product. It is by-product of the 
plants that are engaged in the smelting of zinc and lead. We 
know that. we produce in the United States very large quan- 
tities of zinc and of lead. There is no reason why our produc- 
tion of zine ore should not increase and likewise our production 
of lead ore. As a matter of fact, many of our western mines 
are only waiting a demand for lead products and for a revival 
of business, when the lead industry will again, it is to be hoped, 
enter upon a period of very great activity. 

As I have stated, cadmium is a by-product. Certainly when 
a commodity is a by-product, resulting from the processes in- 
cident to the production of some other commodity, it should 
not carry the same rate of duty that would be imposed if it 
were what might be denominated a primary or an independent 
product, one which was manufaetured or fabricated or devel- 
oped or mined because of its own ifitrinsic characteristics and 
the use to which it was intended to be put. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to say to the Senator with refer- 
ence to the duty that it amounts, according to present prices, 
to about 13 per cent ad valorem. So far as cadmium being a 
by-product is concerned, of conrse it is also a by-product in 
foreign countries. 

Mr. KING. My understanding is that under the act of 1909, 
and also the act of 1913, cadmium was on the free list. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. r } 

Mr. KING. Then, does the Senator now contend that it 
carries a duty? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is proposed that it shall carry a duty, 
of 13 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. In what act? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the duty proposed in the pending 
bill. 

Mr. KING. 
of course. 

Mr. McCUMBER, 
present price. 

Mr. KING. It is obviously unfair to select present prices as 
the basis for the imposition of tariff rates 

Mr. SIMMONS. Present American prices. 

Mr. KING. Yes, present American prices, because everybody 
believes, with the exception of some of the big manufacturers 
who think they run the country, that there will be a diminution 
of the wholesale prices of many American products. 

I want now to call attention very briefly to some information 
which I desire to go into the Recorp in connection with the vote 
upon the pending amendment. This metal, as I have stated, is 
a by-product, and our zine and lead deposits in the United 
States are almost limitless. 


It is employed in dentistry, in glass coloring; * * * 
solder, and to some extent as a substitute fer tin. 

Cadmium, a by-product of the zinc-smelting industry, is recovered 
largely from the treatment of various residues and fine dust at ainc 
and lead smelters, 


during the war 


The rate would depend entirely upon the price, 


I stated the ad valorem rate under the 


also as a 
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The fine dust is collected and is utilized in the production of 
this by-product. 

Prior to 1907 Germ&ny was the sole producer, the output in 1913 
being 81,993 pounds of metallic cadmium. 

But the situation has developed with respect to the production 
of this commodity much the same as the situation has developed 
with respect to the production of arsenic. Arsenic was, and is 
now, a by-product from the smelting of sulphide ores. Prior 
to certain injunction proceedings in the courts the arsenic was 
cast into the atmosphere, carried by the winds, deposited upon 
vegetation, and constituted a menace to the lives of the people; 
but through the improved methods introduced in many of our 
smelters it has been arrested, at least in part, and is now a 
product of the smelting process. 

It is the same with cadmium, It also is a by-product of 
the reduction of lead and zinc ores, It belongs to the residium 
of the processes employed in the smelting operations of those 
two metals, and was at one time a waste material, but now, 
because of its value and the improved metallurgical processes 
employed in our smelting operations, it is being obtained, and 
of course there is a market for it. In 1918 six plants were 
engaged in the saving of this product. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me, for I have to leave the Chamber in a moment, ane I wish 
to answer one statement which he made a short time ago. 
I said that under present prices the ad valorem equivalent 
rate would be 13 per cent. The Senator replied that we could 
not expect present prices to continue. I find that the last 
price—— 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me to 
correct him, the statement which I made was general. I 
said that no one, so far as I know, except some of the manu- 
facturers who thought they had the country by the throat, 
expected that present high prices would be maintained. They, 
of course, wanted to maintain high prices, but I believed 
there would be a material reduction in the price of many of 
the commodities in use now in the United States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was about to make a statement on the 
assumption which the Senator himself has made. I agree with 
him about that, and I stated, I think just a moment before the 
Senator came in, that cadmium was now being offered at 75 cents. 
In 1913, just prior to the war, it was coming in at 78 cents. 
Therefore, 15 cents per pound duty on the price of 75 cents 
would be equivalent to 20 per cent, and if the price of 78 cents 
which was in effect just before the war should be restored the 
ad valorem duty would be about 19 per cent. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not know just what perti- 
nency the observations of my learned friend has to the issue 
involved. 

Mr. McCUMBER. My statement merely had reference to the 
probability of the product coming in at about what it was prior 
to the war, and was designed to bring to the attention of the 
Senator that it is now coming in at a rate a little less than it 
was in 1913 and to substantiate my statement as to what the 
equivalent ad valorem duty would be. In any other respect, 
of course, my observation is not pertinent. 

Mr. KING. The point I was about to make was that as 
science develops, as improvements are introduced into our 
smelting operations and into the general business activities of 
the country—and we are not standing still; there is progress 
in all of our manufacturing development—prices in the very 
nature of things ought to fall. Only a few years ago it would 
require in certain lines of industry 200 men to do what one man 
with improved machinery may now do. 

Take it in the cotton mills of Great Britain as an illustra- 
tion. We have in many of the mills of the United. States the 
finest, most improved machinery in the world, and in some of 
the mills one man will do very much more work than a larger 
number of employees in the British mills. So we have developed 
the cadmium industry in the United States as a by-product, 
and as our mechanical appliances and our smelting machinery 
and our metallurgical processes have improved we have gath- 
ered up what was formerly a waste product, and are utilizing 
it now to advantage, just the same as in the case of the by- 
products of our coke ovens. A few years ago we allowed 
perhaps the most valuable part of the coal in our coking 
operations te pass off into the atmosphere, and to-day we 
are wasting millions and millions of dollars annually in our 
reduction of bituminous coal to coke. That, I may add, by 
way of parentheses, is one of the sins of the American people— 
the sin of waste. “We are wasting hundreds of millions annu- 
ally in the various business enterprises and activities of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, an educational campaign should be carried 
on against the profligate waste of the American people in their 
enormous development and progress and growth. We proceed 
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upon the theory that nature is generous and bountiful, and 
that we may be profligate and wasteful and never be called to 
account. So here, in the case of this zinc-smelting industry, 
we have now a by-product; and there is no reason why cad- 
mium produced in the manner I have indicated ought not to 
be sold at increasingly lower levels, and the rate at which it was 
sold before the war ought not to be the basis of our calculations 
in the future. 

Let me just complete a little of this statement. 

In 1920 the output in the United States was 129,283 pounds, 
valued at $151,261. Germany and the United States, with 
England a small contributor, practically supply the world’s 
cadmium output. It is imported as metallic stick and as the 
pigment cadmium yellow. There were no imports in 1918, 
1919, and 1920. During the first nine months of 1921 the 
imports amounted to but 101 pounds, valued at $216. That is 
more than $2 a pound, instead of 75 cents a pound, as was 
stated by the Senator from North Dakota. So, Mr. President, 
if the value before the war was 78 cents a pound, it is now, it 
appears here, more than $2 a pound. 

Mr. President, this paragraph of course is a new one, intro- 
duced by the Senate committee, as I understand. It illustrates 
that somebody is always on guard here to protect all classes 
of industries and to insert somewhere in this bill a tariff. As 
stated in 1909, under the Payne-Aldrich bill, cadmium was 
free; in 1913 it was free; but we propose now to impose a 
tariff, the ad valorem equivalent of which no one can tell until 
we can decide just what the price of the product will be. 

My. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator has 
been calling attention to one little item, and it seems clear 
that there is no information before the Senate regarding that 
item on which a duty may be based according to any theory of 
a tariff bill ever advanced by a political party or by Congress. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, since the dis- 
cussions on this bill began we have endeavored in every con- 
ceivable way to find some basic principle for this legislation. 
We have utterly failed. We have, however, established a situa- 
tion which shows that there is no uniform basis for this bill. 

In the first speech which was made here by the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser} the statement 
was made that the majority of the committee had attempted 
to fix these rates for the purpose of equalizing the difference 
between the cost of production in the United States and abroad. 
The discussions had not proceeded far before it became clear 
to everyone that no such principle had been applied. At cer- 
tain times, and in connection with certain paragraphs, the 
statement would be made that the rates did equalize this dif- 
ference, but the facts which were shown made it clear that 
they had never attempted to ascertain what the difference in 
the actual cost of production was. 

Then they came to the question of prices, using that as evi- 
dence of the difference in cost of production. They have been 
from time to time driven from that proposition, and we have 
found in many of these paragraphs, bearing the same rates of 
duty, brought together in a jumbled mass, a vast number of 
articles where the production costs vary, but a uniform rate 
of duty is fixed. It seems to me clear, if anything is clear, 
that this bill is a jumble of inconsistencies and that it is made 
up in the main in pursuance of the request of some interested 
party. 

The discussion this morning in regard to cutlery, it seems 
to me, demonstrated that this situation could not be dealt 
with equitably at this time regarding the great mass of articles 
covered by this bill, and so I expressed my approval of a 
statement made in the leading editorial of the Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin of New York, in which I find 
this statement : 

“This bill ought to be sent back to the Finance Committee 
with orders to reconstruct it. Study of its terms has shown 
its dangers. It has also shown the difficulty of revision on the 
floor. The inefficient patchwork of the Finance Committee is a 
tribute to cowardice and opportunism, not an evidence of change 
of heart. Only by general revision from the bottom up will 
any tolerable or workable measure be obtained.” 

Mr. President, if no other thing has been accomplished by 
the discussions upon this bill, that at least has been developed 
through these discussions and the consideration of this bill; 
and so I say I agree that that is what should be done. This bill 
should be sent back to the committee, and kept in the committee 
until it gets information on which to frame some sort of a 
scientific bill. 

Mr. President, without reading I ask that the editorial from 
which I have made a short quotation be inserted in full in the 
Recorp in 8-point type. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
. The matter referred to is as follows: 
[Editorial from the New York Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin of Saturday, June 10, 1922.) 
A TURNING POINT IN THE TARIFF. 

“Not even the most casual reader of the doings of the Sen- 
ate with respect to the tariff can question that the administra- 
tion measure is at the cross-roads of its progress. It can not 
continue its purposeless and devious travels through legislative 
byways, but must decide between a turning that will take it 
more rapidly toward the statute book and a lengthy detour that 
now seems likely to overwhelm it in a morass of discredit. Ad- 
vocates of the measure have pointed out that at the present 
rate the measure can not be adopted during the coming summer 
or autumn, and the traditional methods of ‘speeding up’ have 
largely failed. 

“The only thing which has been believed likely to permit 
such an increase in rate of movement and allow the bill to score 
some real advance is reform of the schedules. That is now 
conceded, and hence the announcement made by the Associated 
Press that the Finance Committee is really rewriting the meas- 
ure. Even the most besotted Members of the old régime in the 
Senate see that they can not ‘put over’ the outrage they had 
planned, Unquestionably the Finance Committee is making 
extensive changes from day to day, and it is perforce accept- 
ing-more of them from other Members who can not face their 
constituents if they vote for the duties that had been proposed. 
It is true that some of the most glaring faults of the bill are 
being corrected here and there. The changes made within the 
past day or two in rates on some types of machinery afford an 
example of such modification. 

“But can such changes on the floor really repair the de- 
fects of this dangerous and disastrous bill? Certainly not, Its 
fundamental faults do not lie so much in the impossible duties 
it imposes here and there as they do in the whole substructure 
of the tariff plan it puts forward. The cunningly concealed 
methods whereby American valuation will be introduced in a 
large range of cases, the extraordinary powers granted to the 
President, who is thus enabled at will to put rates up 50 per 
cent if he chooses, the scheme of retaliation against foreign 
countries, constitute a foundation of danger which can not be 
removed piecemeal. Extensive changes in administrative law 
and methods like those which have been provided under the 
guidance of the former lobbyists now members of the Tariff 
Commission, and by the commission of ‘experts’ which the 
Finance Committee employed, can not well be changed on the 
floor. Mere amendment here and there is not likely to alter 
their character, but will simply leave them incomplete—per- 
haps as harmful as ever. 

“ So, too, of the sporadic changes in rates at various points. 
A change in duties on machinery does not help much, unless 
the rates on other commodities, on raw materials used by 
machinery makers and the like, are also changed. Past experi- 
ence shows that defacing a tariff bill throws it out of gear, 
hurts its operation, and only in isolated cases results in really 
repairing its essential defects. It is a whole, and the various 
parts of it fit more or less closely into*‘one another. Particu- 
larly is this the case where, as in the present bill, there is a 
large range of rates which affect basic materials of manufac- 
ture. The cut in excessive rates on highly finished goods then 
leaves the producers in the position of having to bear excessive 
costs of production. And these basic rates have thus far tended 
to grow worse rather than better in the course of the Senate 
debate, due to the solidarity of the agricultural bloc. 

“ What this tariff bill needs is complete reconstruction. Pub- 
lic opinion since the bill first made its appearance has shown 
that the Nation will not endure it. Mere compromise makes 
things worse rather than better, and while waiting for the 
end of the long, dragging debate on the bill, business in a con- 
siderable number of fields is suffering. It is losing ground 
because of uncertainty. There has been little or none of the 
‘flood of imports’ constantly referred to in Senate debates, 
but such increases as have occurred in a few minor lines, such 
as cutlery, cheap jewelry, and the like, are due to fears of ex- 
treme tariff protection and hasty importations to anticipate it. 
The tariff debate is bad for business, bad for national finance, 
and disastrous to the undertaking of new enterprises. 

“This bill ought to be sent back to the Finance Committee 
with orders to reconstruct it. Study of its terms has shown 
its dangers. It has also shown the difficulty of revision on the 
floor. The inefficient patchwork of the Finance Committee is a 
tribute to cowardice and opportunism, not an evidence of change 
of heart. Only by general revision from the bottom up will any 

tolerable or workable measure be obtained. It would be far 


better to do what President Harding was asked to favor—repass 
the Payne-Aldrich bill—than to go on with the measure which 
has resulted from the blundering and the political bargaining 
of the dwarfish epigoni who have found the shoes of the old 
Senate oligarchy too large for them.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 204) to authorize the loan by the 
Secretary of War to the commander in chief of the United Con- 
federate Veterans of cots for the use of the members of the 
United Confederate Veterans during the sessions of the national 
encampment of the United Confederate Veterans at Richmond, 
Va., from June 19 to 22, 1922. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, each with an amendment, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 2664. An act for the relief of Jesse Goodin ; and 

S. 2666. An act for the relief of Ed Thomas and Pauline 
Thomas. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
_ following bills, in which it requested the ccncurrence of the 

enate : 

H. R. 211. An act to extend the provisions of the pension act 
of May 11, 1912, and May 1, 1920, to the officers and enlisted 
men of all State militia and other State organizations that 
rendered service to the Union cause during the Civil War for 
a period of 90 days or more, and providing pensions for their 
widows, minor children, and dependent parents, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 3836. An act for the relief of Nolan P. Benner; 

H. R. 6926. An act for the relief of Abraham Leibovitz ; 

H. R. 8214. An act to compensate the owners of the Ameri- 
can steamship Vindal for damages and expenses in repairing 
the said steamship, and to make an appropriation therefor ; 

H. R. 8264. An act for the relief of Thomas B. Smith; 

H. R. 8448. An act for the relief of Joseph Zitek ; 

H. R. 9626. An act granting a deed of quitclaim and release 
to the Traders’ Brokerage Co., a corporation, of certain land in 
the city of Pensacola, Fla, ; 7 

H. R. 9746. An act for the relief of Emmett Otto Cooney; 

H. R. 10234. An act for the relief of Edward A. Purdy; 

H. R. 10419. An act validating certain applications for and 
entries of public lands; 

H. R. 10675. An act for the reli@f of Henry McGuire; and 

H. R. 10677. An act for the relief of Quincy R. Craft. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S.191i. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering in- 
juries while in the performance of their. duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916; 

S. 2014. An act to provide for the settlement of small hold- 
ing claims on unsurveyed land in the State of New Mexico; 

H. R. 9981. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
and for sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
appoint a special mission of friendship, good will, and congratu- 
lation to represent the Government and people of the United 
States at the centennial celebration of the independence of 
Brazil. 








































































































































































PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by tlie Maui Chamber of Commerce, of Wailuku, County 
of Maui, Hawaiian Territory, protesting against the enactment 
of legislation to transfer jurisdiction over railroad, telegraph, 
and telephone companies in the Territory of Hawaii from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to the Territorial Public 
Utilities Commission, which was referred to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Possessions. 

Mr. KEYES presented a resolution of the board of directors 
of the Portsmouth (N. H.) Chamber of Commerce, protesting 
against the adoption of the so-called St. Lawrence power and 
canal project until all available information determining its 
relative national and local value has been secured, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
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Mr. WILLIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Hol- 
gate, Napoleon, New Bavaria, Defiance, and Hamler, all in 
the State of Ohio, praying for the imposition in. the pending 
tariff bill of a duty of $2 per 100 pounds on Cuban sugar, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Lebanon, 
Ohio, praying for the imposition in the pending tariff bill of 
only a moderate duty on cotton gloves, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance, 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask unanimous consent out of order 
to report with amendments from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions the bill (H. R. 11228) making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, and I submit a report 
(No. 762) thereon. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the Senator from Washington state 
when he interids to ask the Senate to consider the bill? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I expect to ask to have the bill taken 
up on Monday next. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator will ask that the bill may 
be taken up in the morning hour? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; if it is agreeable, as I understand 
it is, to the chairman of the Committee on Finance, and if it 
is agreeable to the Senate, I shall ask to have it taken up then. 

Mr. KING. I should like to say to the Senator from Wash- 
ington that some of us who are on the Committee on Naval 
Affairs in name know nothing of this bill. We have not had 
an opportunity, of course, under the new rule to learn what 
has been going on or to help frame the bill. We have had no 
yoice in its formulation. Obviously there must have been some 
testimeny taken by the subcommittee which framed the bill, in 
addition to the testimony which was taken in the House of 
Representatives. I ask the Senator not to press the considera- 
tion of the bill on Monday. I suggest that he wait until Wed- 
nesday before calling up the bill, in order to give us a chance 
to procure the testimony and familiarize ourselves with the 
record. I wish to say to the Senator that if the bill contains 
some features which I think it does, there will be some oppo- 
sition to it. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I myself regret that the 
Naval Affairs Committee did not have jurisdiction to act upon 
this bill, but I am not responsible for that. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Utah acquits the Senator 
from Washington, of course, of any responsibility. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That was due to a rule adopted by the 
Senate, and, of course, we have to comply with that rule. I 
would have been very glad if the Senator from Utah had been 
a member of the Appropriations Committee to which the bill 
was referred. I will say to the Senator that the report which 
I am presenting now is, with very few minor exceptions, the 
same as the report of the subcommittee, a printed copy of 
which I handed to the Senator several days ago. 

Mr. KING. The Senator did me the kindness and courtesy 
day before yesterday to hand me a confidential report, which I 
am free to say, with the press of business here, I have had no 
opportunity to examine as yet. Of course, I can infract the 
Sabbath to-morrow and go through it, as I shall; but I think it 
would be better if the Senator would give us a little time. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course, the Senator realizes the lim- 
ited time between *now and the beginning of the next fiscal year, 
and also the fact that the bill will have to go to conference after 
it shall have passed the Senate. I trust the Senator will allow 
us to take it up, with the understanding that, if there are spe- 
cial matters as to which the Senator desires further informa- 
tion as we proceed with the bill, I shall be very glad to pass 
them over so as to give the Senator from Utah an opportunity 
further to examine them. 

Mr. KING. Of course, I have no right, probably, to inter- 
pose my views in opposition to the views of the committee 
which have reported the bill; but I suggest to the Senator that 
it is a bill of considerable importance, involving’ hundreds of 
millions-of dollars, that there are a number of items in the 
bill of much importance, according to my view, and it would be 
better.if we should not undertake the consideration of the bill 
until we are ready. Speaking for myself, I shall be ready on 
Wednesday to go on with the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. ‘ 

BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SPENCER introduced a bill (S. 3700) to establish a 
bureau for the study of criminal, pauper, and defective classes, 
which was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 


JUNE 10, 


TARIFF BILL. AMENDMENTS. 


Mr. GOODING (for Mr. Harretp) submitted two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by Mr. Harrerp to House bill 
7456, the tariff bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO HOUSE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, , 


Mr, STERLING submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 10766) authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed, as fol- 
lows: 

On page 17, line 14, strike out the words “ Sioux City, Iowa,” and 
insert the words “ Chamberlain, 8S. Dak.” 

AMENDMENT TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. STERLING submitted an amendment providing that the 
naval appropriation act approved June 4, 1920, be amended so 
that any chaplain in the Naval Reserve Force who was more 
than 50 years of age on the date of said act and who now holds 
the confirmed rank of commander may be transferred to and 
appointed in the same permanent grade and rank in the regular 
Navy not in the line of promotion and not eligible for re- 
tirement, etc., intended to be proposed by him to House bill 
11228, the Navy Department appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on June 10, 1922, 
the President approved and signed the following acts: 

8.745. An act to amend section 24 and section 256 of the 
Judicial Code; and 

S. 2775. An act to extend for one year the powers of the War 
Finance Corporation to make advances under the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to amend the War Finance Corpora- 
tion act, approved April 5, 1918, as amended, to provide relief 
for producers of and dealers in agricultural products, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 24, 1921, 


FOREIGN DEPOSITARIES OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 7) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
designate depositaries of public moneys in foreign countries 
and in the Territories and insular possessions of the United 
catty which was, on page 1, line 8, after “ prescribe,” to 
nsert : 


_ Provided, That in designating such depositaries American financial 
institutions shall be given preference wherever, in the judgment of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, such institution is safe and able to 
render the service required. 

Mr. McLEAN, I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 


The motion was agreed to. 


ED THOMAS AND PAULINE THOMAS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2666) for 
the relief of Ed Thomas and Pauline Thomas, which was, on 
page 1, line 4, to strike out “ pay” and insert “ pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

JESSE GOODIN. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2664) for 
the relief of Jesse Goodin, which was, on page 1, line 4, to 
strike out “pay” and insert “pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by title and 
referred as indicated below : 

H. R. 211. An act to extend the provisions of the pension act 
of May 11, 1912, and May 1, 1920, to the officers and enlisted 
men of all State militia and other State organizations that 
rendered service to the Union cause during the Civil War for 
a period of 90 days or more, and providing pensions for their 
widows, minor children, and dependent parents, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Pensions. 








H. R. 10675. An act for the relief of Henry McGuire; and 
H. R. 10677. An act for the relief of Quincy R. Craft; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 9626. An act granting a deed of quitclaim and release 
to the Traders’ Brokerage Co., a corporation, of certain lands 
in the city of Pensacola, Fla. ; 

H. R. 9746. An act for the relief of Emmett Otto Cooney; and 

H. R. 10419. An act validating certain applications for and 
entries of public lands; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. ; 

H. R. 3836. An act for the relief of Nolan P. Benner; 

H. R. 6926. An act for the relief of Abraham Leibovitz; 

H. R. 8214. An act to compensate the owners of the American 
steamship Vindal for damages and expenses in repairing the 
said steamship, and to make an appropriation therefor ; 

H. R. 8264. An act for the relief of Thomas B. Smith ; 

H. R. 8448. An act for the relief of Joseph Zitek; and 

H. R. 10284. An act for the relief of Edward A. Purdy; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

PRICES OF COAL. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp, in the regular Recorp type, Sec- 
retary Hoover’s remarks before the coal operators on Wednes- 
fay, May 31, 1922, together with certain statements and tables 
*in reference to the coal situation. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the REcorp in 8-point type, as follows: 
SECRETARY HOOVER’S REMARKS BEFORE COAL OPERATORS, wepnnenst, 

MAY 31, 1922, IN THE AUDITORIUM, INTERIOR DEPARTMENT, WASHING- 

TON, D. C. 

A conference of coal producers convened at 10 o’clock a. m., 
pursuant to call issued by the Secretary. of Commerce. 

The SEcRETARY or ComMMeERCE (Mr. Hoover). Gentlemen, I 
have been asked by the President to call this conference for the 
purpose of consultation with you as to what measures we can 
properly take to restrain runaway prices, profiteering, and spec- 
ulation in coal during the present coal strike. 

This is not to be a discussion of the strike nor of wage ques- 
tions, but purely a discussion between the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the producing operators upon the sole question of 
price and distribution of coal. 

You are aware of the facts in the present situation as well 
as I. At the present moment bituminous coal is being produced 
at the rate, approximately, of 5,000,000 tons a week. Consump- 
tion is somewhere from eight million to eight and one-half mil- 
lion tons a week.. We-are drawing upon stocks at the rate of 
three million to three and a half million tons a week. Produc- 
tion will probably increase slightly as time goes on. 

But the time has arrived when those unwise virgins who did 
not accept the recommendations I repeatedly made as to stock- 
ing themselves with coal find themselves compelled to go into 
the market. Distribution is greatly disturbed from its normal 
channels. There is a. tendency to multiply bidding from the 
public and thus to force up the price of coal against itself. 

On the last occasion when there was disturbance in the coal 
production prices rose at some mines from a range from $6 to 
as high as $10 and $12 and even $15 a ton for spot coal at 
the mine, and all holders of coal raised their prices accordingly. 
Such a condition represents a loss on spot coal to the public 


running into the millions of dollars a week. It gives to the 
industry a color of profiteering; and it is my distinct recollec- 
tion of that period that the charge given the operator was not 
only laid against many unjustly but that the vast majority of 


operators considered that in its reactions it was the most dis- 
astrous of the things that had happened to him. [Applause.] 

It is utterly impossible for each operator to act alone. 
Many hundreds of operators during that occasion held to their 
price list, despite the offers that were made to them and de- 
spite the fact that coal which they placed on board cars at a 
comparatively low price was sold under their eyes at double 
and treble the price at which they had turned it out. I had 
felt that before such an occasion arises again it was desirable 
that we take such steps as we can take to prevent its recurrence. 

A week ago I called a preliminary conference of some 30 or 
40 coal operators to determine what steps might be taken, in 
their view, and to test out the disposition of producing opera- 
tors in this matter. Those gentlemen were unanimous and em- 
phatic in an expression of the necessity that restraint of some 
kind should be placed upon the existing situation, not only in 
the interest of the public but in the interest of the operators, 
and the fundamental interest of the whole industry. Upon 
their suggestion the President directed me to call this larger 
conference, 

The result of the last conference a week ago has been to put a 
check on the daily rise in price that was in process, and prices 
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have receded from 50 cents to a dollar a ton nearly throughout 
the country. Prices to-day vary somewhere from $2.50 to $3.50 
a ton at the mines’in most districts, although there are one or 
two districts that are still over the $4 level. 

What we are interested in, what the public is interested in, 
is not the question of cents, it is the question of dollars. With 
the unrestrained operation of the law of supply and demand in 
a situation of this kind the price of spot coal might easily be 
carried to $12 or $15 a ton at the mine; and any such situation 
as that, I believe you will agree with me, must be prevented if 


we can. [Applause.] 


I have some little knowledge, perhaps, of the situation in the 
coal industry as it has existed during the past 12 months. I 
am fully aware that the industry as a whole has operated with- 
out profit, and perhaps even at a loss; that prices to the public 
have been unduly low so far as the mine operator is concerned ; 
that differences in price of 10 cents or 15 cents or 20 cents a 
ton make the difference between profit and loss in coal produc- 
tion. The public does not realize, I believe, that these are the 


margins for which the operator must contend. [Applause.] 


With high freight rates, with high cost of retail distribwtion, 


the public has little appreciation of the secondary part that 


prices at the mines play in the ultimate cost to the individual of 
coal put in his cellar. Nevertheless, the operator has, in the 


public mind, the primary responsibility for the price of coal, 


and it is with a view to summoning that responsibility, in the 
puble interest and in the interest of the industry, that we are 
meeting here at this moment. 

There are some things that the public should understand i4 
respect of this problem: 

(1) That it is a problem of the most stupendous difficulty ; 
that it is easy to denounce profiteering; in fact, it is the favorit: 
sport. [Laughter and applause.] 

(2) That the vast majority of the coal operators, out of their 
own interest and out of their sense of public interest, do not 
wish profiteering in coal. [Applause.] 

(3) That where profiteering begins and ends is not a ques 
tion of demagogic statement ; it is a question as to a definite fair 
price. There is no use of arguing theories when it comes to de- 
termine what must be done in a practical world, but it becomes 
a problem of determining the actual basis upon which fair 
transactions should take place if actual constructive work is 
to be done in the situation. 7 

(4) What a fair price may be depends upon conditions in 
each district and varies not only with each district but with 
different mines in each district. 

(5) That the majority of the coal is sold on contracts estab- 
lished before the strike and thaf price fluctuation refers only 
to spot or free coal. 

(6) The public should understand that there is not a shred 
of law or authority to either determine or enforce a fair price; 
that there is not a single shred of law on the statute books of 
the United States Government in prevention of profiteering or 
anything of that character. 

(7) That the law itself prohibits coal operators agreeing 
among themselves as to what a fair price would be, even if the 
operators should place that fair price below cost of production. 
We may as well face the fact that a combination in the public 
interest is just as illegal as one against the public interest. 
Without entering into the merits or demerits of the local situ- 
ation that is the actual case. 

In times like these, in emergencies of this character, some one 
hag got to take the responsibility, some one must take the 
leadership and say what is fair. I do not believe that men de- 
serve to hold public office unless they are prepared to accept 
the responsibilities that arise in emergencies. [Applause, loud 
and prolonged.] 

I therefore am not going to shirk this responsibility by 
asking you to enter into any agreement or combination amongst 
yourselves to restrain trade or prices or to do anything else 
that is wrong in law, whether it is in the public benefit or not. 
I propose to inquire, with your cooperation, as to the situation 
in the various districts; I propose to consult with you and to 
cooperate with you; I am going to take the responsibility upon 
my own back of saying what is fair, and I am going to ask 
every individual operator as a public service to adhere to such 
basis in his district, and that is to be a moral agreement be- 
tween him and me. [Applause.] 

If he should fail te keep that agreement it will be between 
himself and his conscience. I may have remarks to make about 
it, but I have no power to enforce it. 

I have no desire to assume unnecessary responsibilities, re- 
sponsibilities that are bound to carry unusual loads of criticism ; 
but there is a question here of protecting the public from losses 
that might aggregate $15,000,000 or $25,000,000,000 a week; aye, 
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there is even a greater responsibility than that, and that is 
to save the business men of the United States from undeserved 
criticism by reason of being thrust in a position that they can 
not themselves alone prevent. [Applause.] 

There is no question in mind as to the high sense of public 
service among the business men of the United States; that they 
want above all things not only to maintain but to demonstrate 
their right to esteem in the community, and I would be a failure 
as Secretary of Commerce if in representing these men I did 
not give opportunity te make such demonstration and to offer 
such public service. I am, therefore, suggesting to you a coop- 
eration between each of you individually and the Secretary of 
Commerce. [Applause.] 

Last week we prepared, after considerable discussion, a pre- 
liminary plan, a plan that I have no doubt would have been 
effective. That plan, however, has been criticized in that it 
might contain elements of restraint of trade by coordinate ac- 
tion between ourselves. I will not ask you to enter into any 
plan that might be subject to that suspicion, even though it be 
in public interest. The plan proposed then would be more 
effective than that which I now have to propose. The plan 
I propose here depends solely upon moral forces and good will. 

It becomes necessary, then, that I should propose to you for 
discussion some alternative to that plan that will free it abso- 
lutely from any taint of suspicion or criticism as a conspiracy 
in law to restrain trade. In deing so I would like to make the 
emphatic statement to the public that the administration is here 
seeking cooperation of each individual coal operator in the 
public interest; that if such cooperation fails it will not be a 
failure of the administrative officials. I am confident that the 
vast majority will adhere to the plan proposed. If it will not 


work in a minority, it will be a failure in authority of adminis-- 


trative officials, 

But I do not believe we will fail; in fact, I believe that 
here will be offered an opportunity to the business men to 
demonstrate that moral ferces ean be established that will 
prove that the arm of the law is unnecessary in the matter of 
protection of the public interest. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, we are all busy people, and I would like to 
make one or two propositions to you for your views. 

(1) That the Garfield prices for run-of-mine coal should be 
the basis for computing sales prices, with such adjustments as 
are necessary to include the wholesale selling costs, changed 
conditions at the mines, and other factors that will be fair to 
the public and to the operators and will maintain production of 
coal. Any agreement to adhere to this is a moral agreement 
between each individual operator and myself. 

I know that there is some objection, and some rightful ob- 
jection, to using the Garfield prices as a base. On the other 
hand, we have no time, we have no machinery, for determining 
what is detailed right or wrong in the matter of price. The 
Garfield prices were the result of experience extending over a 
considerable period of time and an elaborate series of investiga- 
tion, and it is much more easy; it is much more facile and much 
more practical to say broadly what are the necessary changes 
to be made in such basis than to go out and endeavor to estab- 
lish a new base at this moment. 

We know, approximately at least, the changes in wage levels. 
We know, approximately, those districts where the Garfield 
prices proved to be unfair. We know the changes that were 
proposed by the old Fuel Administration in those prices had 
that work continued. We know that a large proportion of the 
coal is sold on contract at prices below the Garfield levels. We 
know that this problem is a problem of spot coal alone. We 
know many of the factors that have entered into the question. 
The public is not interested in the question of cents, the public 
is interested in the question of dollars. Therefore, my feeling 
is that we can arrive quickly at some notion of a fair price 
which I can state after discussion with you as to these changed 
conditions, whereas otherwise we would be at sea for weeks. 

(2) My suggestion is that each district should to-day nomi- 
nate to the Secretary of Commerce a committee of the district 
to. advise with him as to the conditions that bear upon the 
Garfield level and upon which I may form some -judgment as 
to a fair price for the district. 

(3) After we have made this primary determination these 
committees should continue and should report to me any 
unfair prices in their respective districts, and should act on 
my behalf and as I may direct them to do in individual cases 
that may arise in their respective districts, 

In other words, the latter part of the machinery is altered 
to the extent that I wish to appoint. a committee in each district 
to represent me purely in the capacity of a moral force in se- 
curing a fair price that I must take the responsibility of stating 
after I shall have learned as well as I can the conditions in each 
district. 
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The whole of this is purely a temporary expedient during this 
strike. I do not know how leng the situation will last; it may 
be months, for all that I know. 

I should have been glad to have proposed to you machinery 
that would have relieved me of this major responsibility, of 
machinery that would be absolute; but I can not do so without 
imposing upon you certain responsibilities and risks that [ 
have no right to ask you to take. 

I do not ask you to vote or take any collective responsibility 
on this proposition. I wish your individual views. This is a 
transaction between me and each individual operator. If any- 
body is to be called into question for this ageeement, it is I 
alone, and I will stand it. 

I shall be better able to judge the situation when I have had 
your views. 

I will now call on some of those present for discussion. I 
would like to call upon all of you, but it happens I do not enjoy 
your personal acquaintance and therefore I may not call upon 
some who will be able to give us valuable suggestions. I first 
call upon Mr. Ogle, the president of the National Coal Associa 
tion. [Applause.] 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 8, 1922, ¢ 
Homer D. Jones, : ° 
President National Retail Merchants’ Association, 
2623 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Siz: I am in receipt of your letter of June 6, which 
shows a good deal of misunderstanding of the situation. 

Your letter gives the impression that the householder should 
be informed by me that retailers are warranted in advancing 
the price of coal by $1.75 per ton as the result of negotiations 
by the administration with the operators, and in support of this 
you make certain statements to which I can not agree. 

First. You give the impression that spot smokeless coal for 
household purposes was selling at $1.75 prior to the strike, and 
that at $3.50 maximum for run of mine he is burdened with an 
advance of $1.75. 

From the quotations you append to your letter the price of 
“run of mine” and slack (steam coals) prior to the strike was 
$1.75 to $2, but from the very quotations you give me it is evi- 
dent that lump (which is the householders’ main interest) the 
prices prior to the strike were $3 to $3.25, and not $1.75 as 
might be inferred. 

Under the request I have made to the operators that they 
should adhere to the Garfield scales, plus such alteration as 
changes in production costs warrants, and that in the case of 
smokeless operators should not exceed $3.50 run of mine and 
$3.75 for lump, you will see that these who are justified in ask- 
ing the maximum would have advanced lump over even pre- 
strike prices by 50 to 75 cents per ton, and not $1.75. In other 
words, you have ignored the great decrease of differential in 
favor of the householder that has been suggested by me to the 
operators. 

Second. Your letter seeks to give the impression that there 
was a rise of $1.75 per ton in smokeless after my statement of 
June 1. You are well aware that the prices of coal generally 
reached their peak above this on May 15, before I first became 
active. To-day smokeless lump exceeds your quotation for pre- 
strike by about 25 cents. 

Third. I am glad to note your statement confirming the fact 
that retailers have large stocks of prestrike coal. My recom- 
mendation to the retailers was that in public interest and the 
interest of the coal trade the retailers should reserve their pre- 
strike coal or their contract coal, which they obtained at pre- 
strike prices, and much of which came from the districts of 
shorter rail haul, and therefore lower cost for the smaller 
householders, and that it should, of course, be sold at actual 
cost, plus a fair handling charge, and that any coal bought at 
strike prices should be sold to the larger consumers likewise at 
cost and fair handling charge. As you will see, the increases 
since the strike are largely for run of mine, and therefore for 
steam coal. 

In reply to the statement of your association at our con- 
ference that it was necessary for the retailer to sell his coal at 
replacement cost, thus advancing all prestrike coal to strike 
coal prices even from longer-haul districts, I stated that I 
thought it would be very unfair to the consumer and would 
constitute at least moral profiteering. 

Fourth. I would again call your attention to the fact that 
you misquoted the statements issued here when you say that the 
price of coal has been fixed at $3.50 per ton. There has been 
no price fixed for coal. The operators were requested by me: 

To cooperate with me in carrying out my proposal “ that 
Garfield prices for run-of-mine coal should be the basis for 
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eomputing sales prices, with such adjustments as are necessary 
to include the wholesale selling costs, changed conditions at the 
mines, and other factors that will be fair te the publie and to 
the operators and will maintain preduction of coal. Any agree- 
ment to adhere to this is a moral agreement between each 
operator and myself. 

Further than this, I have expressed the view with regard to 
the Alabama fields, in following the above, the changes in con- 
ditions did not warrant a price im excess of 25 cents under the 
Garfield scale, and that in the smokeless fields they did not 
warrant a price in excess of $3.50 for run of mine, with a differ- 
ential of 25 cents for lump instead of the prestrike differential 
of 75 cents to $1. Many operators having low costs are upon 
this formula selling considerably below this maximum for spot 
coal, I note that you ignore the whole question of a just price 
to the mines upon which production can continue. 

Fifth. I note that you state: 

“Our association is oppesed in principle and as a matter of 
sound business to governmental policy, official or unofficial, or 
to legal control of the coal business, whether with respect to 
production or distribution.” 

I assume I am to take from this that your association does 
not wish to cooperate in the prevention of profiteering in this 
time of emergency. I notice there is an entire change of senti- 
ment from that expressed at our conference at this office, when 
you strongly urged that a restraint in price was necessary in 
the public interest, and that you considered the action taken 
by the administration had prevented a runaway market. I 
can not believe that the change of views which you here evi- 
dence at all represents the vast majority of retail coal dealers 
in the country, because in their intimate contact with the needs 
of the householder I have found from inquiry that in the great 
majority of places they have made no attempt to secure un- 
usual profits—that they are making every effort to supply their 
customers and to charge them simply the cost of their stocks of 
coal or their contracts for coal plus a reasonable handling charge. 

Sixth. It does seem to me that the retail coal dealers could 
play a fine part in this emergency if they would follew this 
suggestion : 

(a) All coal to be sold at cost plus a reasonable handling 
charge. 

(b) The cheap prestrike and contract coal to be reserved for 
the smaller household trade. 

(c) Steam and larger domestic consumers to be supplied 
from current purchases plus a reasonable handling charge. 

(ad) Cooperate to prevent rising mine prices, for some dis- 
triets are refusing to accept the formula I have outlined above 
and are asking $5 per ton. . 

(e) Handle coal on straight lines from operator and whole- 
saler without speculative resales in the trade. 

By such cooperation I feel sure we can save the public from 
runaway prices such as we witnessed in 1920, thus saving to 
them several dollars per ton—of more interest than questions 
of 25 cents or 50 cents. 

Yours faithfully, HERBERT HOOVER. 


Statement of average prices spot market—bituméinous coal. 
(In cents per net ton.) 


Southeast 

Kentucky, | art 
Cincinnati Sup. 

f. o, b. mine. low 


Lump,| Run of a 


house- | mine. 
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sizes. 


Run of | Lump,} Run of 
mine, | house- | mine, 
steam | hold | steam 


’ 
steam 
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Sizes. 


February 27.... 
March 6 


340 
310 q 
275 325 


‘Includes freight rate and dumping charges. 


DEPARTMENT ‘OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE oF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 5, 1922. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STates SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit the following statement in 
response to Senate Resolution 298, which reached me this 
morning. 

I should state that there is no consequential recruiting of 
statistics by the Government from original sources. The Gov- 
ernment departments, except for some special occasions, are 
dependent upon voluntary contributions of data from the trade 
and transportation associations. Upon this information the 
following estimates have been compiled. For convenience the 
questions enumerated in the resolution are repeated here. 

1. “ The present supply of mined bituminous coal.” 

The latest information we have is a canvass of the situation 
at the opening of the strike on April 1 by the Department of 
Commerce and the Geological Survey, partly depending upon 
various trade associations. No funds have been available for 
the repetition of this inquiry. 

On April 1 the stocks of mined bituminous ceal in the hands 
of consumers were estimated at 63,000,000 tons. In addition 
thereto there was estimated to be 4,000,000 tons on the Lake 
Superior and Michigan docks and about 2,500,000 either on 
tracks or in storage belonging to the operators. There was also 
an unknown amount of coal in transit on the railways. A 
guess has been made that it amounts to between 10,000,000 and 
15,000,000 tons. 

2. “The average weekly production and consumption of such 
coal since April 1, 1922.” 

The only statistics as to production are the daily number of 
ears loaded and are furnished by the railways, as follows: 
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As there has been considerable industrial recovery from 
situation of 1921 and less activity than 1920, eur rough guess 
is that the total consumption from April 1 to June 4 is about 
65,000,000 tons. Upon that data the stocks of mined bituminous 
eoal remaining on hand week ending June 4 should be about 
82,000,000 tons, and in addition the amount of coal in transit 
may amount to 10,000,000 tons. 

3. “The amount of bituminous coal estimated to be necessary 
for all uses in the United States until May 1, 1923.” 

The following tables show the estimated production of bitu- 
minous coal based on car loadings during the previous years for 
this period of 11 months and furnish a probable guide to the 
future: 


4 


‘ Tons. 
From June 1, 1919, toa May 1, 1920 455, 221, 900 
From June 1, 1920, to May 1, 1921 472, 995, 000 

4. “The effect of such strike upon present coal prices and 
the probable effect upon such prices if a settlement of that 
strike is net reached before September 1, 1922.” 
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First, as to present coal prices: 

Coal is sold (a) by long-term contracts and (b) uncontracted 
coal for spot delivery. The proportion of the present produc- 
tion of bituminous coal on old contracts is variously estimated 
at from three-eighths to three-fourths of the production, and, 
of course, varies with each mine. The prices on old contracts 
are undisturbed by the strike. Spot coal receives the full im- 
pact of the new demand. The prices of spot coal prior to the 
strike and since vary with each district and each mine. 

- Various causes connected with the general business depres- 
sion, the collapse of the export trade in coal, the competition 
of nonunion operators endeavoring to build up and maintain 
their organizations and production in anticipation of better 
prices in the event of the strike, the general pressure to give 
employment during the winter, appear to have caused the coal 
from southern districts—those now operating—to be sold at the 
cost of production or even at a loss for some months before 
the strike. After the strike mine prices rose steadily to as 
high as $5 and $6 in some instances, although the general range 
was somewhat below these levels. 

Furthermore, owing to the necessity of present production 
being carried longer distances by rail to reach consumers 
formerly served by nearer fields the price levels in such locali- 
ties for coal are much affected by increased freight charges. 

It was deemed necessary to use the influence of the adminis- 
tration to halt the rise of prices and if possible prevent a 
repetition of the price panic of 1920 when spot mine prices rose 
to as high as $12 per ton. As a result of the activities under- 
taken the rise in prices has halted and has even receded in some 
districts in various amounts from 50 cents to $2 per ton. 
These activities of the administration are set out under para- 
graph 6. 

As to what the course of prices may be, I am unable to state. 
I am in hepes the actions taken may save the public from a re- 
currence of such profiteering as developed on previous occa- 
sions, 

5. “ What action, if any, ha@been taken in the United States 
through its governmental agencies to terminate the strike?” 

The governmental agencies have no legal authority to termi- 
nate or intervene in the strike. Quite informally and repeatedly 
suggestions as to propositions on which the disputants might 
well confer and hope for settlement have been made through 
the Department of Labor and this department, or both, but 
thus far these suggestions have been without result. 

6. “ What action, if any, has been taken by the United States 
to protect the consumers of coal from paying exorbitant prices 
by reason of curtailment of production?” 

The administrative agencies possess no authority of law to 
protect the consumers or no appropriations available for the 
conduct of informal action. As a tender of good offices of the 
governmental agencies, various conferences have been held with 
consumers, dealers, and operators where it is sought to impress 
upon them the necessity for prices that would be fair in the 
interest of the public. 

No generalizations upon profiteering are of any value to the 
public. In a shortage the only effectual action must be a state- 
ment of a fair price for dealing. Any such price must take 
into account the maintenance of production and, therefore, the 
costs of the mines the most expensive to operate. 

In making such suggestions I have proposed “ that the last 
Garfield priceg for run-of-mine coal should be the basis for 
computing sales prices, with such adjustments as are necessary 
to include the wholesale selling costs, changed conditions at 
the mines, and other factors that will be fair to the public and 
to the operators and will maintain production of coal. Any 
agreement to adhere to this is a moral agreement between each 
individual operator and myself.” 

The Garfield scales (United States Fuel Administration) were 
the result of exhaustive investigations of the Fuel Administra- 
tion and the Federal Trade Commission into working costs, prof- 
its, etc., during the war, and were generally considered as just. 

The opinions of the directors of the Bureau of Mines and the 
Geological Survey have been availed of as to changes in con- 
ditions since those scales were settled and further inquiries 
upon specific points have been made of the operators and those 
familiar with different districts. The selling commissions set 
out separately in the Garfield scales were added to the mine 
figures. The maximum prices thought fair in certain districts 
are set out below. Some operators of specially low-cost mines 
have agreed to hold to lower prices, Certain operators and cer- 
tain districts have refused to accept the suggestions made 
chiefly because the Garfield scales included contract coal, the 
losses on which below the Garfield scale they believe should be 
covered by equalizing increases in the spot-coal prices regard- 
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less of costs or profits. Numerous conferences are in progress, 
and I hope cooperation will be secured in all districts and be- 
tween all branches of the trade. 

These proceedings obviously have no force in law, and fur- 
thermore any collective agreements or any erection of commit- 
tees in the trades for enforcement might be criticized as a vio- 
lation of the law even were the result to public benefit. There- 
fore, the entire part of the administration is confined to state- 
ment of opinion of the administration of what is fair, with the 
hope it may be adhered to by each individual. The result so 
far has been to halt the rise and to secure considerable reduc- 
tions in certain cases. 

The attached statements have been issued. 

I beg to remain, 

Yours faithfully, 
Hersert Hoover. 
ALABAMA DISTRICT. 
May 31, 1922. 

In the Alabama field the costs of coal production have been 
reduced since the final Garfield scales were determined. 

After having consulted the Alabama‘ operators and being 
assured of their cooperation I have concluded that a maximum 
fair price for spot coal from the district should be 25 cents per 
ton below the final Garfield scale, the operators to absorb out 
of this price a reasonable selling expense. 

The operators wish it clearly understood that this is the 
maximum fair price and that anyone may sell below it and 
that long contracts for coal are necessarily below these levels. 

The Garfield scale varies from $2.45 to $2.85 for the bulk of 
run-of-mine coal from the district and, therefore, these coals 
will be a maximum of $2.20 to $2.60. There is some production 
from thin seams, and where the Garfield scale is higher these 
will also be subject to the 25-cent reduction. The differentials 
of the Garfield scale up and down for washed and prepared 
coals and screenings will be taken as a fair basis. 

The Alabama field is not running full capacity, due to the 
lack of orders, and production can be increased 50,000 to 100,000 
tons per week. Therefore, consumers in the southeastern 
States, together with those accessible to water-borne coal in the 
south Atlantic and Gulf seaboards, together with inland mar- 
kets as far as St. Louis and Kansas City, would be well advised 
to take this opportunity of securing supplies. 


POCAHONTAS, NEW RIVER, TUG RIVER, AND WINDING GULF FIELDS. 
May 31, 1922. 

After having consulted the operators in the Pocahontas, New 
River, Tug River, and Winding Gulf fields—smokeless coal dis- 
tricts of West Virginia—and having been assured of the. co- 
operation of 80 per cent of the production here represented, and 
having the approval of the Director of the Geological Survey 
and the Acting Director of the Bureau of Mines, I have con- 
cluded that $3.50 per ton is a fair maximum price for spot 
run-of-mine coal for these fields, the operators absorbing in 
these prices a reasonable selling expense, the prices for pre- 
pared and slack coal to bear a differential up and down equal 
to the Garfield scales. 

The last Garfield prices for the district, including the selling 
commission for run of mine, varied from $2.50 to $3 per ton for 
domestic coal, with a price of $3.85 to $4.35 per ton on export 
and bunker coal, which comprise a considerable portion of the 
production. The costs of production in the district have in- 
creased since the Garfield scale, and that scale included contract 
coal which now sells below the maximum. 

I therefore hope the above flat price will be accepted as a 
fair maximum. 

Considerable coal has piled up at seaboard from these dis- 
tricts, and the public would be well advised to secure this 
coal, 


HARLAN, HAZARD, AND SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN FIELDS. 
May 31, 1922. 

Having consulted the operators in the Harlan and Hazard 
fields of Kentucky and the Southern Appalachian fields of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, and having been assured of the coopera- 
tion of about 80 per cent of the present production and having 
the approval of the Director of the Geological Survey and the 
Acting Director of the Bureau of Mines, I have concluded that 
$3.50 per ton is a fair maximum price for spot run-of-mine coal 
for these fields, the operators absorbing at these prices a reason- 
able selling expense. the price for prepared coal and slack to 
bear a differential up and down equal to the Garfield scale, 





1922. 


The last Garfield prices in this district—except for some low 
cost and special high cost mines—ranged from about $3 to $3.25 
for run of mine, ineluding selling commission. The costs have 
increased some since the Garfield scale, and that scale included 
contract coal which now sells below this maximum. I therefore 
hope the above flat price will be accepted as a fair maximum. 


= FRIDAY, JUNE 2, 1922. 


Secretary Hoover announced last night: 

“T believe that the whole of the coal districts in Virginia, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, and east Kentucky will accept the 
fair maximum of $3.50 per ton for run-of-mine spot coal. 
The Alabama field accepts the lower scale, as previously an- 
nounced. The operators in the west Kentucky fields do not 
feel that they can agree to a lower price than $4.25. I have 
not felt that I could recommend this price to the consum- 
ing public, and the matter is therefore under further cen- 
sideration. They feel that their costs have inereased materially 
beyond the increases in other fields. On the other hand, my 
present ‘feeling is that they should, in the general interest, ad- 
here to the maximum accepted by the majerity of the operators 
in other fields. A discussion of the Pennsylvania fields will 
be taken up later in the week. We have not yet dealt with 
problems west of the Mississippi River. 

“Tt should be understood that the whole object of the admin- 
istration’s: interest in coal prices is to protect the consumer by 
indicating the maximum price that would be fair for spot coal 
during the temporary period of the strike, and by doing so to 
proteet that great group of operators who do not wish to take 
advantage of the present situation. 

“Out of the 5,000,000 tons of weekly production of bituminous 
coal, probably three and a half million tons are under long-term 
centraets te consumers at prices stipulated in the contracts, 
and there can be no alteration of these contract prices, which 
as a rule run considerably below prices for spet coal, as they 
represent a steady business to the mines. The suggestion of a 
maximum fair price relates solely to spot coal. Many coal 
dealers enjoy long-time contracts at lower rates, and it would 
be only fair te the public that in the resale of this contract 
coal these dealers should give the customer the full benefit of 
their lower prices; and I feel sure from my discussions with 
them that the majority will do so. 

“In order to prevent the resale of coal for speculative pur- 
poses it is most desirable in the interest of the consumer, 
operator, and wholesaler that the operators and dealers should 
insist upon knowing that purchases are on behalf of a definite 
eonsumer. 

“The maximum price for spot coal is not the minimum price. 
It is only a general figure that will protect the public from such 
occasions as the last pinch, when spot coal in many places 
went to over $10 per ton. In arriving at the figure the Gar- 
field scales were taken as a basis, as these scales were the 
result of close investigations during the war, and allowances 
have been made for increased costs and a general average of 
the situation taken that would protect the public and maintain 
production. The maximum price includes customary selling 
commissions, which were established’ separately in the Garfield 
scale, and the operators are recommended to use the usual 
wholesale agencies, thus promoting direct movement to the 
consumer, 

“Tn these circumstances some minor proportion of the mines 
will make considerable profits; some minor proportion of them 
will, under these circumstances, earn nothing; and in some 
cases of low-cost producing mines the operators have already 
notified their consumers that they will continue to supply them 
at lower rates than the maximum. What we are endeavoring 
to prevent is a panic in prices such as took place at the last 
coal pinch. 

“Every consumer who is interested in knowing that he gets 
a square deal can easily check the freight rates, can compare 
them with the maximum price, can inquire from his dealer 
whether he is buying contract coal and at what rate, and can 
make proper allowances for retail distribution. If consumers 
are unwilling to take this degree of interest in negotiating for 
coal, it is a certainty that no one can help them. I believe 
the vast majority of operators, wholesalers, and retail dealers 
sincerely wish that this difficult occasion shall pass by without 
any rightful criticism of their conduct anywhere along the line. 
I regret that a small minority have refused to cooperate and 
are demanding higher prices. The Government has no author- 
ity in the matter, for this is purely a moral question and one of 
cooperation. The consumers who are not treated fairly may 
appeal to this department in Washington and their case will be 
inquired into.” 
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[For release June 3, 1922.) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Untrep States GEOLOGICAL SuRvEY, 
Washington. 

Director George Otis Smith, of the United States Geological 

Survey, said last night: 
. “ After attending the conference which the Secretary of 
Commerce has had with the coal operators, as well as living 
with the coal question for weeks, I am. fully convinced that the 
plan Secretary Hoover is engineering in the interest of the 
publie holds a larger promise of keeping coal prices down than 
any other move that is feasible at this time: 

“In simple terms of current coal production and consump- 
tion the present situation is loaded. Since April f our mines 
have put on the cars only about half as much coal as the 
country has burned. Fortunately, the output is slowly increas- 
ing, but no possible stocks of coal in storage can long stand 
this drain of 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 tons a week. Yet the com- 
placent public sleeps, seemingly awaiting some explosion to 
arouse it to action. Sueh an effective alarm could come in the 
shape of a sudden jump in coal prices, but Mr. Hoover and the 
coal operators have not thought it safe to permit the past to 
be repeated, and they are agreed that the safety-first move is 
to put some definite limit on prices. 

“ A buyers’ panic and a runaway market usually happen at 
the same time, and each aggravates the other. Consumers with 
foresight, especially the larger consumers, bought large sup- 
plies of coal while the buying was good, but others who were 
less wise did not stock up, and these “foolish virgins,” as 
Secretary Hoover has called them, will be the first to find them- 
selves short of fuel. Their plight is partly of their own mak- 
ing, and, to judge from the $8 and: $10 spot prices for 1920, 
many of them, once awake to their need, will try to buy at any 
price. 

“It is obvious that, with this condition of undersupply of 
many consumers, coal production needs to be stimulated, and a 
fair price to accomplish most must be a generous price. Fur- 
thermore, the Secretary’s decision as to a limiting price had to 
be reached without delay. It was imperative that even the 
high-cost producer be encouraged to contribute his tonnage, and 
therefore a fair maximum price was established for as wide 
a territory as possible, and the coal operators were urged to 
speed up production. Tons mined‘ are far more important to 
the country than cents saved. ’ 

“The buying public should keep in mind that the $3.50, which 
is set up as a fair price for most of the coal fields south of 
the Ohio and Petomae, is a maximum price, and that it ap- 
plies. only to spot coal. More.thhn half of the present out- 
put of these fields is still under contraet, and, in view of the 
steadier business these contracts permit, the contract coal is 
normally delivered at much lower figures, and those who will 
insure themselves with new contracts can also get much better 
terms than this spot price. 

“Moreover, the maximum fair price is set up as only a 
temporary measure to steady the nerves of what threatened 
to be a runaway market. It is hoped that this $3.50 price 
will become only a mark to show where the 1922 price of coal 
was halted. A repetition of the $8, $9, and $10 prices of 1920 
is what Mr. Hoover is trying to avoid. The public should re- 
member that two weeks ago, when the leading coal producers 
were first called to Washington, the price had begun to jump 
te $4 and even higher. The appeal then made to the sellers 
of coal for cooperation fortunately met with a sympathetic 
response, for the coal industry knows better than the public 
the dangers of a runaway market to all concerned. 

“ With these facts before me, I question either the legic or 
the memory of whoever attacks this cooperative move, in which 
the representative of the public and the coal operators are 
joining.” 

TRIBUTE TO JEWISH RACE. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp in 8-point type a short article in 
the nature of an editorial which I recently wrote for the 
Hebrew Standard, entitled “Bigotry, the most senseless of 
evil forces.” 

Mr. McCUMBER, I could not hear the Senator’s request, 
but L presume it has reference to the pending tariff bill? 

Mr. ASHURST. It is in opposition to a propaganda that 
has: been conducted and is now being conducted against the 
Jews, and I was asked te write a short editorial. I think it 
should go into the Recorp. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not objeet to anything that will re- 
lieve the world of bigotry. 
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Mr. ASHURST. The article reflects on no person, race, or 
creed, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 

{From the Hebrew Standard.] 
Bricotry Most SENSELESS OF Evit FORCEs. ~ 
(By Henry F. AsHurst, United States Senator, Arizona.) 

Many years ago I was most favorably attracted by the power 
of penetration of the Jewish mind, and as time passed I grew 
more and more to admire the sterling qualities of the Jewish 
race. I wondered why the Jews possessed greater longevity than 
any other race, and I discovered that it was because of their 
freedom from vicious habits, their temperance, and their serene- 
ness of mind. As a boy I was amazed to find that the Jewish 
race, which has been so foolishly and so cruelly persecuted, 
had a civilization, a culture, and a code of laws before other 
races of men knew how to build fires with which to cook food. 
The Jews have contributed so much to our American experi- 
ment in free government that it would take many pages ade- 
quately to describe the importance and extent of their noble 
work here. 

Of all the evil forces that assail the human heart, religious 
bigotry is the most senseless and the most absurd, yet we know 
that the Jews have suffered severely at the hands of bigots. 

I believe. however, that the majority of American people 
look with severe disapproval upon any further discrimination 
against the Jewish race. During all of my public life and as a 
private citizen I have ever denounced bigotry, and you may de- 
pend that my views will never change in this respect. 

THE TARIFF. 


Without objection, the article 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con-' 


sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understand that we have 
pagsed over paragraph 376-A, “ bismuth, 74 per cent ad va- 
lorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). 
was passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that we return to that paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. 
insert the following: 

Par. 376a. Bismuth, 74 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr: SIMMONS. Mr. President, when this paragraph was up 
a few minutes ago I commented on the dearth of information 
with reference to it, and the Senator from North Dakota re- 
quested that it go over until the Senator from Utah could re- 
turn to the Chamber and furnish fuller information than he 
was prepared to give the Senate. I find that there is a little 
information on this subject which may be of value to the 
Senate. 

Bismuth, as we all know, is a salt that is very largely used 
for medicinal purposes. It is getting to be one of the common 
medicines of the people. What has struck me as very strange 
is the fact that in the case of most of the medicines that are 
in common use among the people that are now upon the free 
list the committee seems to have been disposed to transfer them 
to the dutiable list, or, where they are already subject to a 
moderate duty under the present law, to increase that duty 
greatly. 

Under the present law this particular salt bears a duty of 10 
per cent, and it is proposed in this bill 

Mr. KING. Under the present law it is free, as I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is talking about another matter 
entirely ; not bismuth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am talking about bismuth salts. 

Mr. SMOOT. But we are not talking about the salts. This 
is bismuth. . 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is a salt, nevertheless. 
medicine. That is what we are talking about. 
as a cosmetic. The Tariff Commission says: 

The chief use of bismuth salts is in medicine and cosmetics. 

This is bismuth. The bismuth that I know anything about 
is a salt. What is this bismuth that you are seeking here to 
protect? : 

Mr. SMOOT. The, Senator is referring to mixtures of bis- 
muth, found in paragraph 20, I suppose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I am referring to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Bismuth itself is on the free list under the 
existing law. That is the raw bismuth as it is taken out of 
the ore. 


That 


On page 85, line 6, it is proposed to 


Bismuth is a 
It is also used 
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Mr. SIMMONS. What is the bismuth which you intend to 
protect? It is a new thing which you have put into the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not; itis in the bill. ~ 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senate amendment is a new item. It 
does not appear in the bill as it passed the House at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say to the Senator that it does appear in the 
bill as it passed the House, and if he will turn to paragraph 
1523 he will find it. . 

Mr. SIMMONS. It does not appear at this point. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but the Senator said it did not appear in 
the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then it appears somewhere else? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; if the Senator will turn to paragraph 
1523, he will find that it is on the free list. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the committee put it on the dutiable 
list ? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is taken from the free list and put here at 
74 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then the committee has taken it from the 
free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I stated; but what the Senator 
was referring to was another matter. He referred to mixtures 
of bismuth, which fall under paragraph 20. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the bismuth which the Senator 
wants to put on the free list? What is it used for? What is 
it made for?) I mean bismuth which the Senator wants to take 
off the free list and put on the dutiable list. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is used for automatic fire extinguishers, 
automatic fuses, and solders, and wherever there is a low 
fusible requirement. If the Senator really wants to know what 
it is he will find the information by turning to the tariff sum- 
mary as to paragraph 1523. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I asked for information before the Senator 
came in, because I had none as to this article. My only object 
in taking the floor was to find out what we are about to tax. 

Mr. SMOOT, I will tell the Senator what we are about to 
tax. Bismuth has been on the free list; it was on the free 
list in the act of 1909. The tariff summary says of it: 

Bismuth, one of the minor metals, is soft, reddish-white, and highly 
crystalline. It is a component of many gasily fusible alloys which are 
used in manufacturing automatic fire sprinklers, electric fuses, and 
solders. Since it expands on solidifying from the molten state, it is 
used in some form of type and in metal bearings. The principal uses of 
bismuth, however, are in certain medicines and to some extent in the 
manufacture of cosmetics, 

Those are the products manufactured from bismuth. 
tinue reading from the summary: 

Production is about 300,000 pounds annually, practically all as a 
et from the smelting of lead, copper, gold, and silver ores in 

We have had it up once before. If the Senator will look at 
the report, he will find that in 1918 it was valued at $3 a pound, 
in 1919 it dropped to 97 cents a pound, in 1920 it rose to $2.50 
a pound : 

Mr. SIMMONS. In this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that refers to the foreign country. In 
1921 it fell to $1.25 a pound. The testimony before the com- 
mittee showed beyond a question of doubt that there was at 
least to-day about 20 to 25 per cent difference in the cost of 
recovery of bismuth in this country and in foreign countries. 
The ores carry a higher percentage of bismuth, and it is simply, ° 
a matter of deciding the best thing to do. If they can not re- 
ceive a certain price, about a dollar a pound, it is very much 
cheaper for the smelters to let it go off in the air, and not 
try to recover it at all. It is found in ores, as the report says, 
and if they recover it at all, there is an expense attached to the 
recovery in the smelting, and they have to receive about a 
dollar a pound to pay for that recovery. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator if the expense to 
which he refers is not chiefly in the machinery which has to be 
installed for that purpose, and if aside from the cost of the 
machinery installed for the purpose, the cost of salvaging is not 
very cheap? I am not posted about this matter, 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator understood in detail the ex- 
traction of the different ores, particularly where they are 
mixed, he would know that it is quite expensive to get bismuth 
out, particularly when the article being recovered is a very, 
small percentage of the ore itself, as is the case with bismuth. 
The Tariff Summary says: 


This cost is in reality the cost of the last operation of recovery. 

It is only a question as to whether we want to recover it from 
the ores in the United States or allow it to be imported, because 
of the fact that there is not very much of it used in the United 
States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I think we 
can get these facts much better by colloquies than by speeches. 


I con- 





1922. 


I understand now, from what the Senator says, that this is a 
by-product of the smelting of zinc and copper. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not copper; lead, generally. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Zine and lead? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is generally found in lead ores. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is a by-product? 

Mr. SMOOT.. If you can call it a by-product; it is a part of 
the ore itself. If they did not recover it, if there were no re- 
covery at all, the smelter would simply charge that much more 
for the smelting of the ore, and if they can not get out of it 
what it costs to recover it, certainly they will not try to recover 
it, and it will go off into the air or into the slag. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My understanding is that we have about as 
fine deposits of lead in this country as they have elsewhere, 
and the data which has just been furnished me since the item 
was first taken up says that it is not only a by-product of lead 
but of copper, gold, and silver ores. I can not quite under- 
stand how the Senator could claim that there is less of this 
material in the copper, the gold, the lead, and the silver ores 
which we produce here than there is in like substances pro- 
duced somewhere else. 

Mr. SMOOT. That happens not only with manganese, but 
with magnesite and a great many other things. The ores of 
Spain are very high in lead. That often happens with products 
of the earth, particularly. products of a mineral character. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That might happen with one product, but 
that all our lead and copper and gold and silver ores have less 
of this material than like ores of other countries seems to me 
to be rather incredible. But I do not know as much about 
that as does the senior Senator from Utah or as the junior 
Senator from Utah. They live in a section of the country 
where mining is carried on; I do not. But I can not under- 
stand why there is this difference in the bismuth contents of 
these metals between this and other countries, in the first place; 
and in the second place, I can not understand why it would 
cost sO much more to recover this material here in the process 
of smelting than elsewhere. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate proposed is only 7} per cent ad va- 
lorem. In this connection I want to say to the Senator that 
the European syndicate controlled prices before the war, and 
during the war the United States established a market for this 
product, and the producers were virtually compelled to recover 
it in order to secure the amount necessary in the United States. 
It is a small industry. At no time have they produced over 
800,000 pounds in the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and our consumption is about 800,000. 
We are producing now about as much as we consume. 

Mr. SMOOT, No; we are not producing as much as we con- 
sume, 

Mr. SIMMONS. About as much. If we recover 300,000 
pounds and we consume 300,000, it seems to me it is not only 
about as much as we consume, but altogether as much as we 
consume. 

Mr. SMOOT. We are not producing that amount now. 
of the smelters have been closed entirely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will hear me, I want to say 
this—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator asked me to proceed; but 
I will yield the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am anxious to carry on this colloquy with 
the Senator, because I think it is enlightening and is enabling 
us to get at the facts we want. I wanted to ask the Senator 
about this before he takes his seat: Is it not a fact that we have 
almost criminally neglected to save these valuable by-products 
of mining and smelting in this country, and that that is one 
of the troubles we are having in supplying the American 
market? In Europe they save everything, and that is the 
reason why they have the big supplies of by-products of the 
coke ovens, and so forth. Here we have been in the habit of 
letting those things go to waste. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that Europe is quite different from the United States. There 
is sometimes what might be called a wicked waste of by-prod- 
ucts from the mines; but what are you going to do with them? 
In Utah we have some of the largest smelters in the world. 
We could produce enough of one by-product, sulphuric acid, to 
furnish, I think, all the world. It would not be by hundreds 
of pounds or thousands of pounds; I think we could make 
almost a small stream, running continuously. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If Utah runs short, we can supply 
the deficiency from Montana. 

Mr. SMOOT. Montana could do the same. What could we 
do with it? The freight rate is higher than the article itself 
is worth. We can not afford to recover it, because if we 


Many 
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recover it, there is a cost attached to it, and we can not get a 
eent for it. The Senator is right when he says that in those 
things there is a waste, and I agree with my colleague, who 
stated a few moments ago that the American people are the 
most wasteful people, under the best of conditions, of all the 
people in the world. It is often stated that a Frenchman can 
live upon what an American family wastes. But we have a 
situation to meet. We can recover it, but there is a cost at- 
tached to recovering it, and we can not get a thing for it. It 
is not only a waste but it is a burden to the people who produce 
it, who are compelled to produce it under the existing condi- 
tions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is it not a fact that we have not been saving 
much of this, but that we have been exporting it? Why could 
we not save enough to supply the American market? 

Mr. SMOOT. The production of bismuth is quite a different 
proposition from the production of other by-products. There 
are ores all over the world which have no bismuth in them at 
all. For instance, I know of only two districts in our State 
which have even a trace of it. The cost of producing it is 75 
eents a pound in Germany and nearly a dollar here. Wher- 
ever bismuth is recovered, there is a costly process required 
to recover it, and if they can not get enough to pay for the 
cost of it, of course it would go into the air, just as sulphuric 
acid does. 

All we ask is 74 per cent upon it, thinking perhaps that 
when things are normal that will equalize the conditions here 
and abroad and allow the producers to make just a small profit 
over and above the cost of taking it out. It is an economic 
question. It is not a question of the amount of duty. In Idaho 
they have bismuth, but it is always in small percentage; it is 
the same in Montana and the same in Utah. These ores are 
smelted there, and if they can riot get a price equal to what it 
costs to recover it the bismuth is bound to go into the air or 
go into the slag. All that is requested on this item is 7} per 
cent. 

Mr. KING. There is nothing before us to justify a low rate 
or a moderate rate or a high rate of duty upon the commodity 
under consideration. I think the Senate committee with equal 
propriety could have argued for a 1 per cent duty or 25 per 
cent duty as well as 7} per cent duty. Much of what my col- 
league has stated I assent to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether my colleague heard me 
when I referred to the question of the European syndicate 
that handles all the bismuth of all the world outside of what 
is produced in the United States. 

Mr. KING. Yes; I heard that statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. If they wanted to‘%ontrol the situation in the 
United States, all they would have to do would be to bring 
their bismuth into the country when we began to produce it 
and cut the price. That would, of course, stop our domestic 
production of bismuth, and again they would control the situa- 
tion and could let the price rise as it has in the past. Their 
price was as high as $3 in 1918 and then dropped the following 
year to 97 cents. Of course there was not that difference in 
the cost of production. After that year, when the domestic 
production was again practically stopped, they advanced their 
price to $2.50 a pound. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to my distinguished colleague that 
American manufacturers showed very violent fluctuations in 
thousands of articles produced in the United States compared 
to the fluctuation to which reference has just been made. 

Mr. SMOOT. During these years I do not think so. Follow- 
ing the war, or during the war, it is quite likely, but when we 
got into 1920 they charged $2.50, because there was a shortage 
in the United States. Not only that, but this is what they do. 
They will not sell a single pound of bismuth to any purchaser 
in the United States unless he will sign an agreement that he 
will buy from them all of the bismuth that he may require 
during the year. ’ 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, with the permis- 
sion of the junior Senator from Utah I would like to inquire of 
the senior Senator from Utah how many companies are actually 
producing bismuth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Two are all in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Where are they located? 

Mr. SMOOT. The American Smelting Co. and the United 
States Smelting Co. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The American Smelting Co. is re- 
fining it at two smelters? 

Mr. SMOOT. The United States Smelting Co. in Utah, and 
the American Smelting Co., wherever they are located. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Where do the United States Smelt- 
ing Co. operate? 





Mr. SMOOT. They have one smelter in Utah, and I think 
most of the bismuth is recovered in Utah. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What amount are they recover- 
ing? What is the preduction? 

Mr. KING. About 300,000 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. They run from 122,000 pounds to 269,834 
pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
house process?_ 

Mr. SMOOT. 
how it is done. 
metallic zine. 

Mrvy WALSH of Montana. 
refining? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; of the lead. 
entirely and only from lead. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
come from? 

Mr. SMOOT. Germany. 

Mr. WALSH of Mentana. Anywhere else? 

Mr. SMOOT. Saxony, Germany, is about the only place. An 
English company controls the product, and they do have a refin- 
ing process in one place in England. I think the process is the 
Betts process, as I remember it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The only reason that I can see 
why we should impose a duty would be to prevent exactions 
by foreign monopolies. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is why we give it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The metal is exceedingly rare, 
and the cost of extracting it is so great that it would hardly be 
justifiable to impose this additional burden upon the sick people 
who are obliged to take bismuth unless it were—— f 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, the senior Senator from Utah said it is 
not a medicine. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I said it was the raw material for a 
medicine. The Senator was talking about preparations from it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If we put this duty upon the erude 
bismuth, we will have to put a compensatory duty upen the 
finished product. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The senior Senator from Utah and I had 
some little controversy about whether bismuth is a medicine. 
I asked what it was used for, and he stated, but he did not 
state that it is used as a medicine. 

Mr. SMOOT. I certainly did, as the Senator will see if he 
will examine the Recorp. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
heard of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I said. 

Mr. SMOOT. The greater part of it is not used in medicine 
at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what the Senator said a little while 
ago. He said it was bismuth out of which medicine was made. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have the floor, I believe, so let 
me answer a few of the questions of the Senator from Mon- 
tana. I read: 

Production is about 300,000 pounds annually, practically all as a 
by-product from the smelting of lead, copper, gold, and silver ores in 
Ttah. Bolivia produces most of the bismuth of the world; some ore 
is also produc in Australia and Tasmania, which is mostly refined 
in Great Britain. Considerable bismuth ore hag been produced in con- 
ponction Be tungsten in China which promises to be of increasing 
oh faparts of bismuth were 133,190 pounds, valued at $241,448, in 1914. 
Imports come chiefly from Great Britain, but since 1915 some bismuth 
metal has come from South America, and still more recently China has 
become a principal source of supply. 

So it would appear that we have no need to apprehend a for- 
eign monopoly in Germany or Great Britain. Bolivia, Tas- 
mania, and China will be the principal sources of the bismuth 
supply in the future. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the ore. 

Mr. KING. That is the ore and, of course, it is from bismuth 
ore that we get the bismuth salts or the medicinal compound 
from the primary product. 

Mr. SMOOT, Let me read what I stated to the Senator to be 
the use of it. I told the Senator that it was the raw material, 
not the product found in paragraph 20, about which he was 
talking. 

The summary states: 


It is a component of many easily fusible alloys which are used in 
manufacturing automatic fire sprinklers, electric fuses, and solders. 
Since it expands on solidifying from the molten state, it is used in 
some form of type and in metal bearings. The principal uses of bis- 
muth, however, are in certain medicines and to some extent in the 
manufacture of cosmetics. 

That is just what I stated to the Senator before. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would mean that we put the finished 
product of medicine upon the free list, but we put the raw ma- 
terial out of which the medicine is made upon the dutiable list. 


Do they recover this by the bag- 


I think it is by electrolytic refining. That is 
By the bag-house process they catch the 


The Senator said by electrolytic 
It is a separate process 


Where do our foreign imports 


If it has any other use I never 
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Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; the Senator will find that paragraph 
20 takes care of the preparations of bismuth and that there is 
a duty placed upon it. It does not go on the free list. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, as I stated at the outset of my 
observations, so far as the facts or the evidence disclosed may 
be concerned, there is just as much reason for placing an ad 
valorem duty of 1 per cent or 25 per cent as 7} per cent. In 
other words, there is no reason at all and no evidenee at all to 
justify the imposition of a single duty, specific, ad valorem, or 
compound. The product comes chiefly from other countries. It 
is produced in the United States as a by-product, just like 
arsenic and other things that are carried in our ores, 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is quite different from arsenic. I 
think the Senator from Montana has stated the only reason, 
and that is the only reason why I would vote for 74 per cent. 
It is controlled by the English syndicate, and they will make 
the United States pay for it unless we produce it and recover 
it in this country. There is no doubt about it at all. In the end 
I think it would be very much cheaper for the users of bismuth 
im the United States to have a duty of 73 per cent ad valorem 
on it than to rely on the English syndieate that controls the 
prices and has made the United States pay extremely high 
prices in the past. 

Mr. KING. Of course, I do not know as to the control of the 
product by the English syndicate. There is no reason why an 
English syndicate should control it. We have just as mach 
opportunity for the acquisition of the ore in China or Bolivia 
as has Great Britain. My colleague knows that in Bolivia 
to-day some of the most extensive mining operations are carried 
on by Americans. The Americans are the best miners in the 
world. We have the best machinery in the world especially 
adapted for mining. I do not believe that any people in the 
world can compete with Americans in mining operations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator a little while ago 
to say that the metal is produced in certain countries which he 
enumerated. 

Mr, KING. Yes; Tasmania, Bolivia, China, and the United 
States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That product is sold to Great Britain largely 
and they recover the bismuth? 

Mr. KING. I did not know until my colleague stated, except 
what the Tariff Commission says, that it is mostly refined in 
Great Britain. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Where it is refined is the place where the 
bismuth is extracted. 

Mr. KING. The crude ore would be carried to Great Britain 
and there refined. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that our competitor probably is not Ger- 
many, as the senior Senator from Utah supposed, but is Great 
Britain. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us see whether it is or not by the same 
tariff report in a statement the Senator did not read: 

Before the war Germany had three smelteries, which produced bis- 
muth from ores mined in Saxony and Behemia. Ore is also mined in 
England and Peru, and nore recently in Korea. 

I am informed by the Tariff Commission expert that the out- 
put or production of China is sporadic. They do not know. 
whether it will amount to much in the future or not, but the 
prospects are, they say, up to the present time that it will, 
although in the past it has not come from there. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, my colleague has called attention, 
from the tariff report I presume, to the fact that there is some 
production in Germany. The summary from which I read did 
not give Germany as the source of any production. It did 
state, as I read, that Bolivia produces most of the bismuth 
of the world. Some ore is also produced in Australia and Tas- 
mania. The Australian and Tasmanian ore is mostly refined 
in Great Britain. Bear in mind that to be refined in Great 
Britain the ore would have to be carried in bottoms of English 
or other ships from Australia and Tasmania that enormous dis- 
tance half way around the world and refined and then trans- 
shipped to the United States in the finished product. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And we have the ore right here. 

Mr. KING. Yes; we have the ore right here at oyr doors. 
If it is produced in Utah, as my colleague says it is, and I think 
he is right, it is right at our door. It is a waste. product.~ It 
is a by-product. We built our smelters in Utah and in Montana 
not for the smelting of bismuth or arsenical or sulphur ores, 
but for the purpose of getting the copper, lead, gold and silver, 
and those precious metals from the ore content, 

Mr, SMOOT. My colleague said something about shipping 
the ore. The ore as it comes from the mine is not shipped in 
that form. 

Mr. KING. It is shipped in the form of concentrates. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the very highest concentrates, 


{ 
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Mr. KING. That may be. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘T'hey do not concentrate the whole of the ore, 
but they concentrate only the hand-picked ore, and then, when 
it is concentrated from the hand-picked ore, it comes over in 
the very highest percentage of bismuth. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like a little further in- 
formation from the Senator from Utah in reference to this 
matter. The Senator advises me that the bismuth is secured 
from the general matte through the electrolytic process. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. After the copper or the lead, as 
the case may be, goes through the converter, it contains some 
other metals, in this particular case the bismuth. In the re- 
fining process the valuable metals, lead, gold, silver, and so 
forth, must be separated by the electrolytic process in order 
to be recovered. In that process the bismuth becomes a re- 
siduum, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is to say that the bismuth, 
if it is in the ore, is separated by the electrolytic process. 
So what additional cost is there to the producer of copper and 
lead? Let us take copper matte, the principal constituents of 
value of which are copper and lead. 

Mr. SMOOT. Bismuth is found almost entirely in connec- 
tion with lead ores. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well. The lead can not be 
put on the market alloyed with the bismuth, and the process 
must be prosecuted in order to get the pure lead. When that is 
done, a residuum of bismuth remains. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and that residuum is nothing but a mass 
of dirty mud. The Senator from Montana, no doubt, has seen 
what the residuum is. Nobody would think there was anything 
in it at all; the producers may throw that mud away, if they 
want to, and they will throw it away unless they can obtain a 
price that will justify taking the bismuth out. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. What is the process by 
which it is extracted? Of course, the residuum is metallic or 
else it is silica. I do not suppose it is silica, because silica 
would pass off with the slag. But what is the process and what 
does it cost to get the bismuth out of the residuum after the 
lead or copper is extracted by the electrolytic process? 

Mr. SMOOT. The producers claim it costs about $1. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. One dollar a what? 

Mr. SMOOT. One dollar a pound in order to get it out, and 
that it costs in England and Germany about 75 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. To get it out of what? What in- 
formation has the Senator upon that subject? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the information which was given to the 
committee. The American Smelting Co. says that it costs about 
a dollar to do it here and about 75 cents in England and in 
Germany. The tariff board say: 

As bismuth eB ares my in the United States‘entirely as a by-product, 
the cost of production depends entirely upon the percentage of each 
operation which is charged against the bismuth as compared with the 
other products recovered from the smelting operation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the point. The smelters 
charge the cost of the operation in part against the bismuth 
content. They are carrying on their operations for the pur- 
pose of recovering copper and lead, and they would have 
exactly the same cost whether bismuth was recovered or 
whether it was not recovered. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a refining cost, because after the lead 
is taken out the residuum of dirty mud must be put through 
a special process. I forget the name now of the process under 
which it is taken out, but it is patented. So the recovery of 
the bismuth—and that is what we are talking about—involves a 
separate item of cost. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I simply meant to give to the 
Senator my view about the matter. It occurred to me that, so 
far as the smelters are entitled to any tariff rate at all, it 
should be computed simply against the cost of extracting the 
bismuth from the residuum, after the refining of the copper. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Montana is exactly right, 
and that is what we tried to do in this case. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But I can not conceive that that 
would be $1 a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the price should decline to 75 or 80 cents 
a pound, there ‘would not be any manufactured in the United 
States, because it would not pay to produce it. It is only a 
question of whether it is desired to take the mud after it has 
been separated and recover the bismuth which is in it. The 
extracting of bismuth from the mud is a most difficult process, 
and, as I am informed, a most disagreeable one. In the Tariff 
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Information Survey not only that feature is referred to but 
they say: 

The postection reported for 1915 is 570 metric tons. Export duties 
are levied by the Bolivian Government, and these were increascd on 
the ground that bismuth ore production was subject to the control of 
@ monopoly. 

I have already referred to that. 

Mr. President, I think if there is any commodity covered by 
this bill that may justly bear a duty of 7} per cent ad valorem 
it is bismuth, if for no other purpose than to afford an induce- 
ment for the recovery of the bismuth in this country, rather 
than to let it go back into the rivers or into mother earth and 
become an economic waste. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have not seen 
the recent figures, but in the publication known as Mineral 
Resources, issued by the Geological Survey, there is given as to 
production in 1918 the following: 

In 1918 bismuth was recovered by only one compuny in the United 
States, the American Smelting & Refining Co., which obtained this 
product from the refining of lead bullion. 
can not be published. 

I presume that is because the American Smelting & Refining 
Co. does not make the figures public. The imports for con- 
sumption in the United States in 1913 were 213,257 pounds; in 
1914, 165,208 pounds; in 1915, 108,288 pounds. Can the Senator 
from Utah tell us about the American recoveries? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I can not say just how many pounds are 
produced annually. That depends upon the demand and, I pre- 
sume, also upon the importations. In 1912, however, there were 
produced 122,080 pounds; in 1913, 213,554 pounds; in 1914, 
251,486 pounds; in 1915—that is a year when the war was 
raging—316,716 pounds; in 1916, 245,676 pounds; in 1917, 
318,187 pounds; in 1918, 266,499 pounds; and in 1920, 269,874 
pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then it appears that under free 
importation the American Smelting & Refining Co. since 1912 
has found it profitable to put on the market anywhere from 
100,000 to 300,000 pounds of this product? 

Mr. SMOOT. The two companies have. The United States 
Smelting Co. was the first one to recover it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is to say, with perfectly 
free importation, they found it profitable to go through with 
the reduction process? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
uct on the market? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but in 1920 the price was $2.50 a pound, 
and in 1921 it fell to $1.25 a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator will observe that we 
go back to 1912 there, as I understand; but the point I am 
making, regardless of conditions, is that 1912 was under the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. Subsequently we came in under the Un- 
derwood bill, and subsequently we encountered the war con- 
ditions; and, notwithstanding these varying circumstances and 
conditions, still these two companies found it profitable to put 
out from 100,000 to 200,000 pounds of this product annually, we 
will say, at an average price of $1 a pound—$100,000 to $200,000 
worth of the product. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the price was a great deal higher than 
that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. All right. They found it profit- 
able, I say, to put that on the market under these varying con- 
ditions. I can not believe that in those circumstances they are 
going to put out a pound more or a pound less because there is 
a duty or there is not a duty upon the product. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I will simply say to the Senator that the prices 
are given for each year; but I will not take up the time of the 
Senate to put them in now, as the Senator from Mississippi 
wants to speak. 


Statistics of production 


And put that quantity of the prod- 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, one of the most significant 
incidents affecting the future. policy of the Republican Party: 
occurred night before last in the city of Washington. I refer 
to a meeting of the heads of the party and the representatives 
of some of the great manufacturing and banking interests who 
met here touching campaign contributions. It is significant in 
that it shows that the leaders who were present at this con- 
ference—I think there was only one Senator present, and that 
was the distinguished junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu 
Pont]; the others were heads of large interests, many of which 
are interested in this tariff legislation and in taxation legisla- 
tion generally. 

They have heard from the country. They have just come 
from their respective States. They know what the people are 
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know what is going on in the Senate of the United States and 
in the House of Representatives. They know how the big 
dinners are being held in the White House. They know who 
are being invited there, and that the dimmers are being held 
when legislation favorable to the representatives of those in- 
terests is being enacted. They knew that just when this meet- 
ing of “ big guns” was being held you were voting to give the 
National Cash Register Co. this new special privilege. ‘The 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Writs] said that Mr. 
Patterson told him the next day that he did not want the pro- 
tection, and yet in the next breath the Senator from Ohio re- 
fused to vote to reconsider the vote by which the amendment 
was adopted and wanted to throw it to him anyhow. Perhaps 
he thought that through your generosity he would make his 
contribution larger. 

The American people will know, and they know now, what is 
going on, and that ‘in order to fight you the party to which I 
belong will not be able to call in the representatives of these 
great special interests, because we have never legislated in 
their interest. We have tried to legislate in the interest of all 
the people, without special privileges and favoritism to a few. 
But from the hills, the small villages, and the little towns, as 
well as large cities, from all over this country, workshops and 
counting rooms, farms and schoolrooms, mining camps and 
ranches, the small contributions will come in to the party that 
opposes you, in order that your political Infamy may be con- 
demned, and “a Government of the people, for the people, and 
by the people” may again be given control of the Government. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I understood the Senator to state that among 
the distinguished personages attending this fat-frying meeting 
was the Attorney General of the United States. I want to in- 
quire whether that information has been received by the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. HARRISON. This information is published in the New 
York ‘Times of this morning, and in other papers. I think it is 
generally understood. There are gentlemen present in this 
Chamber who were there, and they could inform us, if they 
would, about it. There is no question about it, I assume, and 
it would be the natural thing for Daugherty to be there. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that it is bad enough for Cabinet 
officers to participate in a meeting of that character, but I 
can not for the life of mé comprehend, in the Tight of the fact 
that suits ought to be instituted for the enforcement of the 
Sherman antitrust law and for war frauds, how the Attorney 
General could be present at a meeting of that character and 
participate in it. Of course, it is obvious that the scheme is 
to obtain an enormous fund to use at the coming election. It 
is Obvious that the plan is to cause Republicans to win and to 
perpetuate the Harding machine, to perpetuate Harding men 
in power; but in view of the prosecutions which are pending, 
and which ought to be brought, it does seem to me that the At- 
torney General should not participate in a meeting of that 
kind, which was called for the purpose of obtaining money 
from the big interests of the United States. 

Mr. HARRISON. I agree thoroughly with the Senator; but 
the Senator will recall that only very recently, while this tariff 
bill was being written, one of the most distinguished Members 
of the majority side on the Finance Committee, the spokes- 
man of the President, the gentleman who was sent to Indian- 
gpolis the other day to sound the , wrote a letter to 
certain representatives of special interests throughout this 
country appealing to them to send in their contributions, so 
that Republican propaganda might be sent out broadcast through 
the country. So you are working it from every direction—from 
the White House, from this Chamber, and from the dinner 
parties attended by the Vice President down. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi said very truly that the American people are reading and 
thinking. ‘The American people remember that when a Re- 
publican administration took office, and a Republican majority 
in Congress, together with it, assumed responsibility for liqui- 
dating the economic consequences of the war and the mismanage- 
ment of the war, they had a heavy task before them. The 
American people have not forgotten that when a Republican 
administration was inaugurated in Washington last year the 
current expenditure of the National Government was at the 
rate of $6,000,000,000 a year. They know that the rate of 
expenditure established under the Budget system and under 
the appropriations of this Congress will not exceed $3,5C0,000,000 


a year. 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 
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. 2. McCORMICK, The Senator will permit me to continue, 
pe. 


important suggestion. 
enough 


Mr. HARRISON. This is a very 

Mr. McCORMIGCK. I hope the Senator will be good 
to permit me to continue. I did not interrupt him. 

The American people appreciate, they understand, that taxa- 
tion has been reduced in the sum of $1,000,000,000 a year; they 
know that the burden of every income-tax payer, great and 
small, has been lightened; they know that every one of them 
pays less than under the Democratic administration; that the 
tax of the small income-tax payer who is raising a family has 
been halved; that “nuisance” taxes have been abolished; that 
railroad rates, which were successively increased 5, 15, and 25 
per cent, first by the Interstate Commerce Commission and then 
by fiat of the President, under the Wilson administration, have 
been reduced during the last few weeks. .They have not for- 
gotten that as a consequence of the administrative anarchy and 
the economic chaos from which the country suffered during the 
last months of the Wilson administration there was a Tiqui- 
dation in the price of agricuttural products until corn was sold 
for 20 cents a bushel at the siding, whereas to-day it sells for 
50 cents a bushel. 

The American people know that during the last 90 days 
2,000,000 idle men have gone to work because, despite the fili- 
buster, there is promise that this tariff bill will become a law. 

The American people know that by the time cold weather 
comes on there will not be an idle man in this country; aye, 
they know that even to-day the abnormal un ment in 
Great Britain is six times per capita what it is in the United 
States. They know that in Scandinavia unemployment is still 
increasing. They know that whereas agriculture in America is 
beginning to thrive again, it remains prostrate in the Argen- 
tine, in Brazil, and in Chile. The American people know that 
by degrees the wreck of the railways of the United States, be- 
queathed to us, is being brought te order. 

I count it no offense against good citizenship that Mr. Adams 
and his associates are planning to bring the facts to the knowl- 
edge of the American people. 

If the reports of the new steel merger be true, it will not be 
leng before that distinguished Wilsonian, Mr. Chadbourne, 
again will be able freely to contribute to the Democratic cam- 
paign fund. That estimable citizen, already rewarded, and I 
hope to be rewarded again when the Democratic administra- 
tion comes into power—— 

Mr. KING. Which will be soon. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Charles R. Crane has returned im 
season to contribute to the Democratic campaign fund. 

Mr. B. M. Baruch before he sailed for Europe announced that 
he would shortly return. That most able of the Democratic 
servants of the country during the war, able and expert in 
markets beth bull and bear, will be back in time toe contribute 
to the Democratic campaign fund this year. 

My colleague refers to Mr. Cleveland Dodge. I very well 
remember when Mr. Oyrus McCormick, the Democratic head of 
the harvester combine, had subscribed to the Wilson campaign 
fund, the subscription was most acceptable until it became 
public, when the Democratic National Committee assessed 
Cleveland Dodge, the copper king, to pay off Cyrus McCormick, 
the harvester king. 

Mr. HARRISON. New, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator from Mississippi, reading 
from one of the Democratic newspapers upon his desk, said, 
“The sky is the limit.” The sky is the limit for the unfounded 
charges and the rodomontades to which the opponents of this 
administration, who seek to obstruct the reconstruction of the 
country, give utterance durimg these days in the Congress of 
the United States. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator overlooked fhe fact that I 
have the Chicago Tribune on my desk, did he not? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I did not, but the Senater has before him 

a most excellent newspaper with which I am net infrequently 
in disagreement. 
Mr. HARRISON. And on the tariff in total disagreement. 
As the Senator was speaking I wanted to say something about 
the conference. As the chairman of the senatorial campaign 
committee, a great honor, having in charge the defeat of 
Democrats or the selection of Republicans in the coming cam- 
paign, he was not invited to this conference. If he was, then 
he declined the invitation, because the papers do not state 
that the distinguished Senator was there. 

Mr. McOORMICK. The Senator was not there. He was net 
invited. He first learned of the conference from the lips of a 
Democratic colleague. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator should read the Chicago 
Tribune and he would get all this information. I notice this 
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statement, which I did not read at first, but when the Senator 
talks in the fashion he does and fails to defend or praise the 
action of the conference I am inclined to believe that he is 
“nursing a sore toe.” and he has a reason for it. If the state- 
ments touching this conference are correct, the chairman of 
the Republican National Committee has unhorsed the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois from further political participa- 
tion in the election of senatorial candidates in November. I 
read : 

The national committee will take almost complete charge of the cam- 
paign this year, both the senatorial and congressional committees 
having been, with the consent of the chairmen, relegated to places of 
comparative unimportance. 

I do not imagine that it is because of the failure of the dis- 
tinguished Senator to measure up to the high duties that neces- 
sarily devolve upon the chairman of the senatorial campaign 
committee, but I sympathize with him in having been relegated 
to a place of “comparative unimportance” and being side- 
tracked in such a brutal way. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, because reference 
has been made to that Middle West newspaper so highly com- 
mended by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick], I de- 
sire to call attention to an editorial which appeared in its 
issue of May 23, 1922, touching the bill now under consider- 
ation. 

The revolt against the Payne-Aldrich law had its chief cen- 
ter in that great productive region of our country of which 
the city of Chicago is the center. The people of that locality— 
and I speak now of the Mississippi Valley generally and the 
region known as the Middle West—are generally Republican. 
They are generally attached to the principles of a protective 
tariff, but they found in that measure—the Payne-Aldrich law— 
so much that was indefensible from the standpoint of any prin- 
ciple of protection that there was a general revolt against it. 
That revolt was expressed in the Senate by the two distin- 
guished Senators from the State of Iowa, Dolliver and Cum- 
MINS, and by the then Senator from Kansas, Bristow, by the 
then Senator from Indiana, Beveridge, and others. Although 
no strong voice from that section has been heard in opposi- 
tion to the pending bill, the Chicago Tribune, which reflects 
the sentiment of the people of that great productive region, has 
found much to criticize in it. I read the editorial to which I 
have referred : 

WHEN TARIFF DOES NOT PROTECT. 

The common argument in favor of a protective tariff is to the effect 
that without such tariff the products of cheap foreign labor, perhaps 
combined with cheap raw materials and low overhead costs, can com- 
pete so successfully with American products in American markets as 
to put the American competitor out of business, close his factory, or 


reduce his workmen to starvation wages. That is tt argument. 


ag it doesn’t always hold. There are situations in which the reverse 
s true, 


Consider the aluminum business— 


We shall be presently considering the item in the bill— 


Consider the aluminum business, which we have mentioned before, 
not because of any antipathy but because it appears to afford a start- 
ling illustration of possible dangers in a hig oe tariff. The 
production of crude aluminum in the United States is controlled by 
a monopoly—the Aluminum Co. of America. In addition to producing 
virtually all the aluminum smelted in this country, that concern, 
through its subsidiary corporations, is a large producer of fabricated 
aluminum, such as kitchen utensils, and incidentally makes a vast 
amount of aluminum castings for use in automobile manufacture. 


The Senator from North Dakota, in charge of the bill, the 
other day when we reached the item of articles made of 
aluminum, particularly for household use, thought it advisable 
to reconsider the rates in the bill, a very judicious action on his 
part. I continue: 


It has as competitors some 35 or 40 independent aluminum cooking 
utensil manufacturers and several hundred independent aluminum foun- 
dries. It supplies these independents with ingots and sheets from which 
their products are manufactured. It is frequently delayed ,in filling 
orders for such materials. The better business becomes and the greater 
the demand for materials the more likely is the supply to be delayed, 

‘Two courses then are open to the independents. ‘They can buy abroad 
or close or restrict their plants. A prohibitive tariff would prevent them 
from buying abroad. It would also allow the monopoly to put any 
price it might desire upon its supplies. ‘The effect upon these independ- 
ents, employing some 10,000 men, is easily understood. It goes further 
than that. The average weight of aluminum used in automobiles is 
estimated at more than 100 pounds. The effect of protection of the 
monopoly upon our vast automobile business would be important. 

Yet a tariff which the independents consider prohibitive, and which | 
they say would allow the monopoly to close their plants and put their 
workers out of a job, is now on the schedule. And that “ protection ” 
is asked by and for a monopoly which earned more than $10,0¢0.000 
net in 1920 on a capitalization of less than $19,000,000. If such a { 
tariff arrangement cou'd be made in the aluminum business— 


I would like to invite the attention of the Senator from Ili- 
nois to this— 


If such a tariff arrangement could be made in the aluminum business, 
there is little doubt that a similar arrangement exists among others of 
the thousands of items on the bill. Such a duty does not protect, It 
exploits. It demands careful investigation of the entire bill. 


But the Senator from Illinois would like to have us hurry 
the thing through without making an examination whatever of 
the specific items in the bill. However, the leading paper of his 
home city seems to commend the efforts of Democratic Sena- 
tors upon this side of the Chamber in endeavoring to give to the 
country the facts in reference to those specific items. 

Mr. McCORMICK. That very newspaper urged the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of Versailles with the League of Nations. 
It is in error at times. The Senator will not charge me with 
having urged the ratification of that treaty with or without 
reservations. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is a sort of common view 
in this region that the Senator directs the policy of that paper. 

Mr. McCORMICK. If the Senator from Montana will take 
the trouble to inform himself, he will learn that the Senator 
from Illinois has no interest in the paper; that he exercises no 
influence upon its policy, and has not for over a decade. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is a matter of no consequence 
to the Senator from Montana either one way or the other. It 
does profess to be the greatest newspaper in the world. It 
presumably speaks the views of a very large constituency in 
the region in which it circulates; at least I should imagine so. 
But the point I am making is that the paper, a leading Repub- 
lican paper, is commending those of us who are endeavoring to 
scan the various items in the bill lest there shall appear to be 
in it thousands of items that are as open to criticism and ob- 
jection as is the duty upon aluminum. 

But I want to call the attention of the Senator from Illinois 
to this feature of it. I have no doubt the facts stated there 
are substantially correct. The matter of a duty upon aluminum 
was the subject of a very protracted discussion in the Chamber 
when the Underwood bill was under consideration. I say pro- 
tracted discussion. A very protracted argument was made in 
favor of a duty upon aluminum by the then junior Senator from 
the State of Pennsylvania. Upon the vote taken my recollec- 
tion is that it got few votes except his own and that of his 
colleague. But in this case we have a duty upon aluminum, 
and a very high duty upon the products of aluminum. If the 
President of the United States, under the terms of the bill, 
should deem that the duty placed upon aluminum does not equal 
the difference in the conditions of competition with respect to 
that article here and abroad, he can raise it, and thus put the 
manufacturers of aluminum products in the country, who are 
dependent upon the Aluminum Co. for their supply of raw ma- 
terial, at a greater disadvantage than they shall be subjected 
to by the rates fixed by the committee. In other words, the 
editorial calls our attention to the fact that it is impossible to 
apply a general rule, such as is laid down in section 316 and 
the subsequent sections, to all these conditions which shall 
arise and do justice or carry out even the principle of protec- 
tion upon which the bill is said to be founded. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I send to the desk a communi- 
cation received by me, and ask that it may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Without objection the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That we protest against the food, tableware, and women’s 
wear schedules of the Fordney-McCumber bill. ‘These schedules will 
increase the costs of living in every American home, They are fines 
levied by American men upon American women and upon American 
children. They should not be allowed to become law. 

Avis A, HAWKINS, 
Director of Thrift, R. I. 8. Fed. W. Clubs, 
Chairman Woman’s Co. on Schoola. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The communication will lie on 
the table. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think all the information that 
seems to be available relative to the item under consideration 
has been submitted to the Senate, Briefly recapitulating, it is 
this: We are consuming approximately 300,000 pounds of bis- 
muth annually. A great portion of that amount is used for 
medicine. All who are familiar with medicines and with hos- 
pitals and with diseases know that bismuth is a very important 
factor in the treatment of certain kinds of diseases. Its use is 
becoming more important as the days go by and as advance is 
made in the science of medicine. Of course, there should be a 


| desire to furnish medicines to people as cheaply as possible, and 


there can be no defense for any policy that seeks to increase the 
price of medicines. Those who believe in any tariff duties 
ought certainly not to ask for tariff rates upon medicine and 
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other commodities: that are so indispensable to the health of the 


There is produced in Bolivia, perhaps, the greatest amount of 
bismuth ore. Tasmania and Australia furnish some bismuth 
ore; China is becoming a field for the preduction of that ore; 
some little is also produced in Germany, and some is predueed 
in the United States. It is manufactured in the United States 
by two smelting companies—the United States: Smelting Co. and 
the American Smelting & Refining Co. Those companies have 
not erected their smelters for the purpese ef producing arsenic 
or bismuth or a number of other by-products. Those great 
smelters have been erected for the purpose of reducing the 
sulphide ores and lead. ores and other ores containing precious 
metals. Arsenic and bismuth are by-products. Whatever is 
recovered of those products ig that much gain. 

Now it is proposed to add further amounts to the already 
everflowing treasuries of those two great smelting organiza- 
tions which have been denominated the Smelting Trust. It 
seems to me such action can not be defended at all. I think 
that bismuth should be in the future, as it is now and has been 
in the past, upon the free list. The people need it for medicine 
and we ought not to increase the burdens resting upon this 
article which is so important to the health of the people. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I ask unanimous eonsent. for the 
present consideration of a bill—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us get at least one vote here to-day. I 
think we had better do so before the Senator from Georgia asks 
to take up another matter. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was. agreed. to. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I now renew my request for 
unanimous. consent for the immediate consideration of the bill 
'(S. 910): for the relief of Frank Grygla. Briefly stated, this is 
the case of a Government employee who was engaged in the 
service in Alaska, and some eharge: having been preferred 
against him, he was suspended while the charge was investi- 
gated. The investigation resulted in his complete exoneration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator to defer his request for the 
present. I have written a letter to the department with ref- 
erence to that bill, and I wish toe get a reply and some further 
information before the bill is considered. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The bill simply gives this man re- 
lief for the time during which he was suspended. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that; but it proposes: to pay him when 
he did not do any work for the Government and was out of the 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they may be both considered’ t her at 
that time; but I wish to say that the compensatory duty upon 
metallic arsenic is a little over 3} cents a pound. If white 
arseni¢e is retained on the dutiable list at 2 cents a pound, we 
must give metallic arsenic a compensatory duty, 

Mr. WALSH of Moutana. Mr, President, I had a small part 
in the discussion of the duty of 2 cents a pound on white 
arsenic, which’ I think was then demonstrated to be utterly 
indefensible. I might here repeat that white arsenic is a by- 
product of the smelting of copper and lead ores. Anyone who 
owns a copper smelter, the ore of which contains any consider- 
able quantity of arsenic; is obliged to take the arsenic out; 
otherwise, it would escape in the fumes from the smelters and 
destroy all vegetable and, to no little extent, animal life fn the 
region of a very wide radius of which the smelter would be the 
center. There will not be a pound of arsenic produced by reason 
of the duty, because all there is must now be taken in some 
way out of the ore. I should like, however, to inquire of the 
Senator from Utah how TI shall get confirmed the information 
he gives us that it takes 3 pounds of arsenious acid to 1 pound 
of metallic arsenic? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know that I have the data here at 
this time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My recollection about the matter 
is that arsenious acid is a combination. of oxygen and arsenic, 
with the arsenic the dominant. element. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wreng about that. Sulphide 
of arsenic is still on the free list, I will say to the Senator; it 
has not been taken off the free list. A duty of 2 cents a pound 
has been imposed on white arsenic, Metallie arsenic is made 
from white arsenic, and the compensatory duty is between 3} 
and 3} cents. a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Can the Senator tell me the chemi- 
eal constituents of white arsenic or arsenious acid? 

Mr. SMOOT. White arsenic contains 75 per cent of metal 
and in converting that into metallic arsenic there is a loss of at 
least 333 per cent. If the Senator will make the calculation on 
the: basis of the cost of white arsenie to-day, he will find the 
differential is about 3 cents a pound, considering the loss’ in- 
volved in conversion and the fact that white arsenic contains 
only 75 per cent of metallic arsenic. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. From. what source does the Sen- 
ator get information to the effect that it takes 3 pounds of 
white arsenic to make: I pound of metallic arsenie? 

3 Mr. SMOOT. [I get it_from the expert of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is it. published? 

Mr. SMOOT. I said 3 pounds in the first place, but I 
should have said that there is required a compensatory duty 
of from 3} to. 3} cents a pound: 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the compensatory duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. The compensatory duty on metallic arsenic, 
with the duty on white arsenic at 2 cents a pound, is from 
83 to 3} cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly; that is, a duty of 2 
eents a pound on white arsenic would require a compensatory 
duty of 3$ cents on metallic arsenie. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; more. The compensatory duty added to 
the 2 cents makes 53 cents, without giving any protection what- 
ever in the conversion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is what I am endeavoring to 
express: That is, a duty of 2 cents a pound on white arsenic 
will require, in order to be compensatory, a duty of 3} cents 
on metallic arsenic. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the compensatory duty over and above 
the 2 cents will be from 34 to 3% cents. That would make 
from 54 to 5% cents on the metallic, and the differential. then 
between that and 6 cents, as provided, represents the protection 
that would be accorded for the conversion: of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is to say it practically re 
quires a. duty of 53 cents in order to take care of the com- 
pensation? 

Mr. SMOOT, That is, if we put a duty of 2 cents on white 
arsenic. 

Mr. WALSH of Montama. That seems rather remarkable 
to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is the result, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr: WALSH of Montana. ‘I kmew the Senator says so; but 
how does he reach that conclusion? 

Mr. SMOOT. I wilb repeat to the Senator that white arsenic 
only contains 75 per cent of metallic arsenic. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is to say that white arsenic 
consists of 75 per cent arsenic and 25 per cent oxygen? 




















































service, 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. But the Government did not let 
him do anything. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am. aware of that; but, nevertheless, the fact 
remains that he did not do anything; and I wish to ascertain 
the details of the case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is. made to the con- 
sideration of the bill. The Secretary will state the next amend- 
ment of the Committee on Finance. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 85, after line 7, to insert: 

Par. 376c. Metallic arsenic, 6 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before voting on 
the committee amendment, I should like to have the Senator 
from: Utah [Mr. Smoor] or some other member of the Commit- 
tee on. Finance explain that item. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will remember that white arsenic 
was placed on the dutiable list at 2 cents a pound. Metallic 
arsenic is made from white arsenic, and it takes about 3 pounds 
of white arsenic to make 1 pound of metallic arsenic, The 
Senator will find white arsenic provided for in. paragraph 1 of 
“the bill with a rate of duty of 2 cents:a. pound, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, both white arsenic and 
metallic arsenic have been taken off the free list and put. on 
the dutiable list. I think a duty on either is unjustifiable; 
but, as there: may be some difficulty in obtaining a quorum now, 
and as we will have no trouble when we reach the considera- 
tion of the free list to raise the issue with the committee on a 
direct vote, I am willing to let it go without a roll call at this 


time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that that issue ought to be made 
when we take up: the free list, and that white arsenic should 
be taken up first. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We will take them: beth together at 
that time. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and then in the conversion of that there 
is one-third loss. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That reduces it to 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That reduces it to more than that. It would be 
50 per cent on a hundred per cent, but 75 per cent is all 

h is. 

. Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly; and one-third of 75 per 
cent is 25 per cent; so that there is 50 per cent of metallic con- 
tent in a pound of white arsenic. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Instead of multiplying by 3, you ought 
to add a third. 

Mr. SMOOT. Without any loss whatever in the conversion, 
the compensatory duty that would be required is 23 cents ; and 
a loss of one-third of the 75 per cent metallic arsenic content 
in the process of recovery would require, as I have said, from 
33 to 33 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
who produces this product? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean abroad or here? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; here. Who makes the me- 
tallic arsenic? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether the United States 
Smelting Co. does or not, but I do know that the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. produces it. Both of them produce it, 
I understand. In fact, I suppose they produce it wherever they 
have bag houses to catch the arsenic. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am not speaking about the white 
arsenic. I mean, who takes the white arsenic and converts it 
into metallic arsenic? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it was never 
done in this country until the war. The concern that produces 
the most is the Hoskins Metal Co., of New York, but there are 
one or two others. I will get the list, if the Senator wants it. 

* Mr. WALSH of Montana. What is the metal used for? 


Let me inquire of the Senator 


Mr. SMOOT. The great use of it is for the hardening of 
metals. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Iron and steel? 

Mr. SMOOT. Iron and steel and lead, particularly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Where do we get that informa- 
tion? 

Mr. SMOOT. From the Tariff Commission. If I remember 


correctly, it is in paragraph 1553. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have made a very careful ex- 
amination 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is not the paragraph; but I will say 
to the Senator that it is here, because I have read it to-day. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me suggest to the Senator 
that that item, which would follow very much after the article 
of arsenic, go over until the disposition of—— 

Mr. SMOOT. We have already disposed of white arsenic. 
Whenever we reach the free list, from which they were taken, 
we can reconsider white arsenic, and whatever action we take 
upon white arsenic, we must take the same action upon me- 
tallic arsenic; but this is simply to take care of the 2 cents 
duty that was put upon white arsenic. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The question is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendinic:: 
committee will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, The next amendment is to para- 
graph 377, page 85, line 10, where it is proposed to strike out 
“ad valorem” and to insert the same words with a semicolon 
and the words “nickel-silver sheets, strips, rods, and wire, 
30 per cent ad valorem,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 377. Gesman silver, or nickel silver, unmanufactured, 20 per 
cent ad valorem; nickel-silver sheets, strips, rods, and wire, 30 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the tax on this product 
has been very considerably increased. Under the Payne-Aldrich 
bill the tax was 25 per cent ad valorem on the German silver 
in these products. This is an old, old manufactured product. 
It is nothing new. It has been known in commerce for many, 
many years. If I recollect aright, although it is called German 
silver, the United States is the principal consumer and also the 
principal producer, and has been for many years. 





of the 


This business had a tax of 25 per cent ad valorem under the | 


Payne-Aldrich law, and, if I recollect aright, it was about the 
same under the Dingley law, although I have not the figures of 
that law before me. The industry ran along with such a de- 
gree of prosperity that the United States became one of the 
principal producers in the world. 

Vien the present law \-as written, finding that the imports 
were negligible in comparison to the production—I think in 


1920 the imports amounted to only 200 pounds, and for the first 
nine months of 1921 to 2,448 pounds, valued at $527, and before 
that the imports were along about the same lines—the commit- 
tee that wrote the present law reduced the 25 per cent ad 
valorem under the Payne-Aldrich law to 15 per cent ad valorem. 
As I say, there has been no great increase in imports; but about 
the time that the present law was written the exports amounted 
to $38,000 as compared to very small importations, and they 
increased in 1917 to $410,000, and in 1920 the exports from 
this country had increased to $589,508, and still large exports 
continued in 1921, with comparatively no imports. 

The House had provided a rate on this commodity of 20 per 
cent ad valorem. The Senate committee leave that on certain 
classes, but on the nickel-silver sheets, strips, rods, and wire 
they advance the rate to 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, under the existing law the duty 
on nickel-silver sheets, strips, rods, and wire is higher than the 
duty on German silver, or nickel silver. The duty under the 
existing law is 15 per cent on German silver, or nickel silver, 
unmanufactured. The Payne-Aldrich law, as the Senator has 
| Stated, imposed a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. The House 

gave a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem on those items, but left 
the nickel-silver sheets, strips, rods, and wire to come under 
the manufactured clause. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The basket clause, which is 20 per 
cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Twenty per cent; I mean under existing law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Under existing law; yes. Then the 
committee, under these circumstances—and that is what I am 
talking about—raise it to 30 per cent ad valorem. 

This is not as offensive a proposition as many in the bill to a 
man of my viewpoint. It is more or less a slight luxury, in the 
sense that people of ordinary means may have some of this kind 
of silverware on the table when they can not have solid silver; 
but, still, they do not have to have it. The industry, however, 
was not jeopardized under the rate in the Payne-Aldrich law, 
because it has continued its exports into the open markets of 
the world, competing in the open markets of the world in the 
sale of this silver. In fact, there has not been very much com- 
petition against it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the Payne-Aldrich law, however, the 
sheets, strips, rods, and wires bore a duty of 45 per cent under 
the paragraph of manufactured articles. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not sure which paragraph it fell 
under in the Payne-Aldrich law as unmanufactured, but 

Mr. SMOOT. Just the same as under the existing law—20 
per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But here is the main thing that I am 
talking about: Under existing law the unmanufactured article 
bore a rate of duty of 15 per cent ad valorem and the manufac- 
tured article 20 per cent ad valorem. The business has gone on 
increasing its production, and it has gone on increasing its ex- 
ports. It has been exporting for many years. Away back, 
decades ago, it was exported. There were exports to Canada, 
and even to Denmark and Japan and South America, Brazil and 
Argentina being large consumers, where it comes directly in 
contact with the foreign-made product without any advantage 
under tariff rates. 

Under these circumstances I can not see any reason on the 
face of the earth for this change. You are going to get no 
appreciable revenue out of it. I think for two or three years 
the revenue from this article, even with a 15 per cent tax, 
amounted to less than $100. It amounts to nothing as a 
revenue producer; but I suppose the committee found that the 
rate of the present law was so much, and under the general 
idea that any rate in the present law was too low they raised 
the rate, 

I am not going to call for a roll call on the amendment, be- 
cause if I did I am sure I would not succeed. Otherwise I 
would have a roll call; but this is not one of the great, im- 
portant articles in this pill. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; and I will say to the Senator that the 
only reason why these items were taken out of the basket clause 
of manufactures, where they have always been in every law— 
the Dingley law, the Wilson law, the Payne-Aldrich law, and 
the Underwood law—is that we wanted some kind of statistical 
information in relation to them, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not objecting to your making a 
| special paragraph of this; I am objecting to your rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is no reason in the world for this 
increase of tax. This class of silver does not require a great 
deal of workmanship. It is more or less pressed or molded. 
There is some polish on it. There is not so much labor on it. 

A great deal of it is a very cheap commodity, that allows people 
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of moderate means to decorate their tables. Of course, you 
may. call it a semiluxury. If you were going to get real rev- 
enue out of a semiluxury, I would not object; but you do not 
get any revenue under the low rate and you will not get any 
under the higher rate. It is not a revenue-producing article, 
and it really would not affect it much if you reduced the rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator if he thinks we will not secure some more revenue 
under the little additional rate than we would if we left the 
law. as it is? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. -You have run for a number of years 
under the present rate with less than $100 of revenue. Pos- 
sibly some of these articles will come in that really do not 
compete. Perhaps there are some particular forms of the 
article that are pleasing to the fancy that come from abroad 
and that create a market for themselves. It is not that they 
are any better; they do not come in because they are produced 
cheaper; they are just a fancy. You may increase the revenue 
$25, $30, or $50, but the only thing is that it will possibly give 
an excuse for the manufacturer behind that wall to raise his 
rates on the American people. 

Mr: SMOOT,. There is a resistance wire which is made from 
nickel that is used in different parts of the country now in 
electrical work, which the testimony shows was about what 
they wanted to protect. No one can tell how much has been 
imported in the past, because it has fallen in the other basket 
clause. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand the Senator. 
I do not know anything about the wire. 
made of this product is introduced here for ornamental pur- 
poses in connection with electrical work; but I really am not 
informed on that question. It just comes down to this: Some- 
body introduces some new kind of ornamental wire and says 
he needs protection, and in order to give the protection to that 
small portion of this class of commodities, you greatly increase 
the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that if we gave 
what this particular man wanted, this rate would not be half 
enough. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not talking about what he wants; 
I am talking about how you get at it. You just throw out all 
of this proposition. The Senator said that was the reason why 
you raised the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. But in the past it has been in the class of 
manufactured articles, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that; but you are raising 
the rate, which is now 20 per cent on the manufactured article. 
I imagine that the cost of manufacturing this German silver 
into soup bowls or flower vases is very much cheaper than 
manufacturing it into wire, because wire is a thing you make 
usually by machinery entirely. Because this man wants some 
more protection on wire made out of this German silver, you 
are going to raise the rate 10 per cent to everybody who buys 
it. It is not a very material article, however, and I am not 
going to take the time of the Senate in discussing it. There are 
too many things in this bill of real importance to warrant us 
in taking up much time with this article. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 378, 
page 85, line 15, to strike out “engraver’s” and insert “ en- 
gravers’.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is merely a change in language. 
This paragraph will be discussed when there is an opportunity 
for the minority to offer an amendment to it, which does not 
present itself at this time. There is no objection to changing 
the language. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 379, 
page 85, providing for a duty on aluminum, etc. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that paragraph may go over. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was going to say that that paragraph 
will probably lead to extended debate, and as I understand 
we are to adjourn early this afternoon, I think it ought to go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, paragraph 
379 will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 880, on page 86, line 
8, before the word “ cents,” to strike out “50” and insert “ 60,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 380. Gold leaf, 60 cents per 100 leaves. The foregoing rate ap- 
Dies, to leaf not exceeding in size the equivalent of 3§ by 3% inches; 


addifional duties in the same proportion shall be as on leaf ex- 
ceeding in size said equivalent. 


Of course, 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Under existing law gold leaf is taxed 
35 per cent ad valorem. As we have practically a monopoly 
of the gold of the world to-day, so far as money is concerned, 
I do not think much gold leaf will come in under a 35 per cent 
tariff. The House committee fixed 50 per cent in its bill, and 
the Finance Committee has raised it to 60 per cent. 

I do not know that it is a matter in which the American 
people generally are very much interested, but I am enough 
interested to ask why the committee proposes to raise this rate 
on gold leaf from 35 to 60 per cent, when we have nearly a 
monopoly of the gold supply of the world now. It may be that 
the committee thinks we have too much gold in America. There 
are a great many people now arguing that theory of finance 
and they want to keep it all out. I would like to have the chair- 
man advise us as to why the committee made this very great 
increase. I am sure I am not informed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is a considerable increase. If the Sena- 
tor will read in the tariff hearings, at page 2054, the statement 
of Mr. F. W. Rauskolb, representing the United States Gold 
Leaf Manufacturers’ Association, he will get the data as to the 
comparative cost of manufacturing in the United States and in 
Germany. I will quote only this much from the evidence: 


Wages: United States. $44 per week per man; Germany, 300 marks 
at $0.015—$4.50. 
Product: 5,000 leaves of gold 3§ by 3§ inches. 
Raw material: Gold. (Gold is gold the world over.) 
Labor cost per 100 leaves, 3§ by 3% inches, 
Wattss States: 





a atcesincnin bitten cist chips escalate toate lait $0. 88 
IT on-ncrcenees cnet teinectine pacmennimdaiemmameinideia ian - 28 
TOG an cine esesentenn ini cenin a nisais isa ccdibe ahaa nplib hiatal $1. 160 
Germany : 
SI ho shinee ances oh ch anvacae dnmnld abckoeihaphatna theta senteakde ates 09 
CGE tks de etka a 024 
SIE sin cine siti ceeneattneeentnleainbaditen cattebvcoenreaenidiidiien saieMaaaiee egtinai Abani 114 
Weenie ai aceiiel wee eh atl a tae 1, 046 


While, of course, this rate does not attempt to measure the 
difference in these costs, we hope it will at least approach what 
may be adequate protection in the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I infer from what the Senator has said 
that the importations against which he fears harm will come 
to the American producer are from Germany, and only from 
Germany. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that is the only place from 
which it is now being imported, or has been imported for some 
time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know about that. There is nothing 
in the Tariff Commission’s statement which indicates that it is 
exported to this country from Germany. Of course, all through 
these schedules the assumption on the other side seems to be 
that everything which is imported into this country practically, 
especially of metals, comes from Germany, that we have no 
other competitor in the world except Germany, and that all 
these rates must be made to meet German wage conditions. 
There is nothing in-the book which shows that these small im- 
portations, $50,000 worth, I believe, during the nine months 
of 1921, came from Germany. I do not say they do not come 
from Germany. t 

I do not know whence they come. It seems to me a very 
trifling amount of importations compared with the annual out- 
put in America, valued at $2,432,000, against $50,000 of im- 
ports. Does the Senator know that they come from Germany, 
and that all of them come from Germany? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am certain that is the place from which 
the importations have been coming. I have not the testimony 
upon that point here, but all the data was upon the matter 
of the cost in this country and in Germany, and I am certain 
that the evidence showed the importations were from Germany. 

If the Senator will turn to page 523 of the Summary of 
Tariff Information he will find the following: 

Imports of gold leaf were $32,482 in 1914. Later statistics follow: 

' | { 
| | 


} 
Quan- | Value. 





Ad 









Calendar year. | Duty. | valorem 
| tity. | : rate. 
same ww ciane oa adobe eagle ole tg 
100 leaves. | Per cent. 
ee rc ee 2,110, $1, 160 $105 | 
ea eo 59 | 43 15 | 35 
WIR indde ck cneccsecved 3 paldden dts 44,502 | 31, 868 11, 154 | 35 
1021 (9 meMthS) 60.00 cccccccoccccccsceocses 38, 000 50,063 |.......... i mniniiadiiiads 


Mr. SIMMONS. But there is nothing which shows that the 
imports come from Germany. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the Senator will find that in a few 
months we had imports of $60,819, as compared with only 
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$32,482 in 1914, That is almost double. Of course, there is not 
a great amount of this material being used, but it is very 
important to those who are producing here in the United 
States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is: not the point I am: now raising. I 
admit these figures show t. since 1914 the importations 
have increased from $32,000 to about $60,000: for the year 1921; 
that is true. But that is a very small amount compared with 
the annual production in this country of $2,432,000. Leaving 
that out, however, the Senator has been reading to us a state- 
ment of the wages which are paid in the German factories, and 
I bave asked him what evidence he has that the importations 
to this country come from Germany. I am not aware that Ger- 
many is the only country in the world that makes gold leaf, 
and why should the Senator assume that it comes from Ger- 
many unless he has the facts? 

Then, again, Mr. President, the vice of this whole business, 
which permeates the bill: from one end to the other, is the con- 
tention that we must lay duties which will exclude German 
products, which are said to be underselling the products of all 
the balance of the world, without any reference to the effect the 
high rates of duty which are necessary for that purpose will 
have upon our trade with every other country in the world. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But why restrict it to Germany? 
Is it not a healthy thing to. have $60,000 worth of this product 
come in, wherever it may come from, to compete with $2,432,000 
worth of products made in this country in 1914? Why should 
we fix a tariff so as to absolutely shut out the foreign product ; 
and is not that the actual condition of things with reference to 
a multitude of these items? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If you put it high enough to shut out Ger- 
many, of course you absolutely shut out all the balance of the 
world. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Undoubtedly. That is the thing 
I want to get at. Does the Senator believe that the introduc- 
tion of foreign goods. in. any quantity is desirable, or would he 
have foreign goods. excluded altogether? In 1914 there were 
$32,000 worth imperted. It appears that in 1922, eight years 
afterwards, the imports went. up to as high as $60,000, as 
against a preduction of $2,432,000 in. this country in 1914. L 
daresay that has increased to probably $3,000,000 by. this. time. 
Is it not a healthy thing to have $60,000 worth coming in 
frem the outside? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The production has probably increased at 
equally as rapid a rate as the imports. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator asked me if there was any 
evidence whatever that this product came from Germany. Of 
eourse it is impossible to lay one’s hand at a second’s notice 
upon any definite part of the tariff hearings, but on page 27 
of the Tariff Survey of 1921 I find this statement: 


Foreign production: Germany is the chief and practically the only 


gold or silver leaf producing nation entering foreign trade in normal 
times. Since 1914 much of Germany’s leaf trade has been taken over 
by Japan, but the leaf is of poor quality and, since the Government’s 
export embargo on gold, has penned entirely. Imports are confined to 
leaf from Germany, 

This shows at least that I was justified in taking the German 
wages. We have shown very considerable and very rapid in- 
creases in the last year or two. We have shown the difference 
im the cost of producing as shown by the latest evidence. I will 
admit there is not much imported to-day from Germany, and 
why? Germany has need for every ounce of gold she can get. 
It must be paid in reparations and in other expenses. I appre- 
ciate the difficulty just at the present time of Germany coming 
back immediately into the production of gold leaf in any great 
quantity, but I do not anticipate that condition is going to last: 
Taking into consideration their wages, taking into considera- 
tion the rapid increase even under the stringent conditions of 
gold in Germany, I can see that there is great foundation for 
the apprehension of the American manufacturers as to whether 
they will be able te hold the American market. I do not. think 
the increase of the House rate from 50 per cent to 60 per cent, 
or from 35 to 60 per cent as in the bill as compared with the 
present law, is at all excessive. 

In answer to the statement made by the Senator from Mon- 
tana as to whether it is a healthy condition to have even that 
small proportion, I can not say. If there was danger of prices 
becoming too high, it might require even a greater importa- 
tion, and yet even that importation might necessitate driving 
wages down and cost of production down very considerably in 
this eountry. I can not say definitely what effect it would 
have, whether it would have a healthy effeet or otherwise, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President——. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Wil! the Senator indulge me a moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly, 
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Mr. McCUMBER. There is a desire on the part of a great 
many Senators that we shall; take a recess te-day at 4 o'clock: 
While I do not want. to cut off debate at all upon this item, I 
was in hopes: we might get a vote wpon it this afternoon and 
then take a recess. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me for two 
minutes, so far as I am concerned, we may have a vote. 

As TI understand the Senator now, he claims that imports of 
the value of $60,000 as against a production as: far back as 1914 
of nearly $3,000,000 is dangerous and ought to be stopped. I 
am convinced that argument ought not to have the slightest 
weight unless we are engaged in the business of writing a pro- 
hibitive tariff. 

The Senator admits that right now Germany has no gold. 
This is an article made out of goid. The Senator will also 
admit, I have no doubt that at this time the United States has 
at least nearly one-half of all the gold in the world. It is the 
only country in the world that has gold to spare. We have it 
locked up in our vaults. We have a billion dollars of it prae- 
tically locked up in the vaults serving at present but very little 
good to the country. 

The Senator recognizes, therefore, that in present conditions 
there ought to be no fear of Germany driving us out of the 
market in the sale of an article made of gold, of which product 
Germany is im possession of a very small amount, not enough 
to keep her currency -at par, net enough to keep her currency 
at 1 per cent of par, while the United States has a billion dol- 
lars more than it needs for the purpose of keeping its currency 
at par. / 

There is no danger now whatever; but the Senator is legis- 
lating for a time in the future when Germany will be abun- 
dantly supplied with gold and when the United States probably 
will not have much more gold than is needed for the purpose 
of keeping its currency at par. That day may come, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I do not know. The time may come when gold will 
be possessed by Germany in greater quantities than it is by us 
and when we, therefore, shall be receiving her imports of gold 
products into America, But that day, I think, is pretty far 
distant. I think it ig not just to the American people to im- 
pose upon them unnecessary taxation in anticipation of such 
an improbable and remote condition of affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before we go into executive 
session I want to say to Senators that from present appear- 
ances we shall have to go back to our night sessions again. I 
hope it will. not be necessary, but I wish to give notice that 
unless we can do better than we have done for the last two days 
it will be necessary to hold night sessions. 

I want to say that both the leader of the minority side and 
the ranking member of the minority of the Finance Committee 
have done everything they could, to facilitate action upon the 
bill since last Thursday and have asked their side and others 
to desist from bringing in extraneous matters, but it seems that 
those matters will creep in anyway. I am not saying that we 
will hold night sessions, but I want. to give notice that I shall 
try to hold night sessions unless we can give a greater portion 
of the time to the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have no desire to delay 
the bill. I think it is a very bad bill, but the majority party 
has a right to pass it if it wants to do so. The bill must be 
debated. The country is entitled to debate and the country has 
profited from the debate. I have tried to cooperate with the 
Senator in charge of the bill to expedite it. Yesterday there 
was not much which came up out of the way. To-day there 
has been very little outside debate. The debate to-day has 
been on the bill, with very little exception. 

L want to say to the Senator that if he wants night sessions 
he can “ go to it.” I have done my best, and if he is not satis- 
fied we will just call it off right now, and he can go to it 
Monday night. -I have nothing more to say about it. 

I have tried to help, but I am not going to let the Senator 
from North Dakota threaten this side with any such proposi- 
tion. If he wants night sessions he can order one for Monday 
night, and we will go back and fight the bill out. 

Mr, McCUMBER. I do not think anyone in the Senate has 
ever heard anything from me that savored in the slightest de- 
gree of a threat. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not mean the Senator threatens 
me, but he has held this side up—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not threatening anybody. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There has been just as much extraneous 
debate on the Senator’s side of the Chamber as.on this side. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, when it starts on one side of 
the Chamber it is answered on the other side. As I said in the 
beginning, the Senator from Alabama has done all he could to 
help expedite the bill; and I hope he will continue it on Mon- 
day, so that there will not be any necessity for a night session. 
I sincerely hope so. I do not want to hold night sessions. I 
think if we work from 11 o’clock in the morning until 6 o’clock 
in the afternoon no one ought to be required to remain longer ; 
and yet the time is slipping away and we do not seem to be 
accomplishing anything. I am only saying this to indicate that 
it may become necessary to hold night sessions. 
ate, and I know others here will, with the Senator from Ala- 
bama to make that unnecessary. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am glad the Senator from North Dakota 
takes out of his original remarks what seemed to be a threat, 
because the Senator knows how reluctant people are to act | 
under the coercion of a threat. I think we all realize that it is 
a little difficult to go from one tariff system to another. I 
believe in a short time we will find that we are making progress 
and probably we can justify the discontinuance of night ses- 
sions. If we do not, then the Senator can go back to them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator will admit that we have not 
made very much progress in the last two days. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We did not make much progress yesterday, 
because nearly half the time was taken up in general debate | 
precipitated by the speech of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
KerLiLoce] and the replies his speech invited. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not objecting to any speech on the 
tariff, even though it may be a repetition of what has been 
stated many times. It is the extraneous matters which have 
taken up so much time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, to-day I have | 
heard very little extraneous matter injected. The discussions 
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have been entirely relative to the items in the bill, One or two 
items were discussed possibly at greater length than their im- 
portance justified. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. MCCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened and the Senate 
(at 4 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.), under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until Monday, June 12, 1922, at 11 o’clock | 
a. m, 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate June 10 (legisla- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 


Pustic HEALTH SERVICE. 


The following-named doctors to be assistant surgeons in the 
United States Public Health Service, to take effect from date | 
of oath: 

Ralph L. Lawrence. 

Edwin C. Sorens. 

These doctors have passed the necessary examination re- | 
quired by law. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 

Maj. Samuel Greaner Talbott, Infantry, with rank from July 
1, 1920. 

Maj. Henry Henderson Pfeil, Finance Department, with rank 
from July 1, 1920. | 





ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Capt. George Walter Hirsch, Coast Artillery Corps, with rank 
from August 23, 1920. 
PROMOTION IN THE NAvy. 
MARINE CORPS, 
Second Lieut. Edward F. O’Day, to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 1st day of July, 1921. 
PoOSs'’M ASTERS. 
ARIZONA. 


Lutie Paxton to be postmaster at Mlagstaff, Ariz., in place of | 
C. F. Heisser, resigned. 
COLORADO. 


Richard H. Brown to be postmaster at Silverton, Colo., in 
place of W. N. Haas, resigned. 
GEORGIA. 


John H. Pullen to be postmaster at Meigs, Ga., in place of | 
Thomas Davis, resigned. i 


| of W. Z. Gibson. 


| of S. V. Scott. 
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IDAHO. 

Omer S. Cordon to be postmaster at Rigby, Idaho, in place of 

Lida Cox. Incumbent’s commission expired March 8, 1922. 
ILLINOIS. 

Hoyt B. Kerr to be postmaster at Brookport, IIL, in place of 
a Holifield. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
KENTUCKY. 

Henry C. Mann to be postmaster at Kevil, Ky., in place of 
aa Kuykendall. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 

921. 
MAINE, 

Roger S. MeGown to be postmaster at Carmel, Me., in place 
of L. C. Whitten, resigned. 

Carroll M. Richardson to be postmaster at Westbrook, Me., 
in place of C. S. Eastman, deceased. 

MARYLAND. 

Mary ©. Worley to be postmaster at Riverdale, Md., in place 
of A. C. Klinger. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 

MINNESOTA. 

George N. Breher to be postmaster at Wadena, Minn., in place 

of Christian Hunsinger, deceased. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Henry C. Majure to be postmaster at Newton, Miss., in place 

of C. W. Carr. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 1921. 
MISSOURI. 

Charles E. Colinot to be postmaster at Monticello, Mo. 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 

Rachel Pinkley to be postmaster at Portageville, Mo., in 
place of Olive DeLisle, resigned. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Arthur W. Lyckman to be postmaster at Madrid, N. 

Office became presidential April 1, 1922. 
NEW YORK. 

Henry L. Parker to be postmaster at Scarboro, N. Y. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1922. 

George W. Steele to be postmaster at Brockport, N. Y., in 
place of J. W. Larkin. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 27, 1920. 

De Witt C. Talmage to be postmaster at East Hampton, 
N. Y., in place of J. F. Gilmartin. Incumbent’s commission 
expired May 6, 1920. 


Office 


Mex, 


Fisher M. Joslin to be postmasfer at Voorheesville, N. Y., in 
place of J. F. Joslin, declined. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
William D. Holland to be postmaster at Dunn, N. C., in 


place of E. T. Lee. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 
1921. 

Francis D. Gibson to be postmaster at Gibson, N. C., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 8, 
1921. 

James B. Fagg to be postmaster at Leaksville, N. C., in place 
of W. H. Lane, resigned. 

John W. Gilliam to be postmaster at Sanford, N. C., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 

Walter D. Warren to be postmaster at Sylva, N. C., in place 
of H. R. Hastings. Incumbent’s commission expired April 6, 
1922. 

OHIO. 

Arthur L. Behymer to be postmaster at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
place of J. C. Clore, resigned. 

Sage P. Deming to be postmaster at Rocky River. Ohio, in 
place of S. P. Deming. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
16, 1922. s 


OKLAHOMA. 
Clinton L. Rogers to be postmaster at Caney, Okla. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 
William E. Nevin to be postmaster at Jet, Okla. Office be- 


| came presidential January 1, 1921. 


William IF’. Hutton to be postmaster at Oakwood, Okla. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 
William KE. Baker to be postmaster at Ripley, Okla. Office 


became presidential January 1, 1921. ; 
Joseph E. Spurrier to be postmaster at Beaver, Okla., in place 
of J. A. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired January 17, 


| 1920. 


to be postmaster at Dover, Okla., in place of 
Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 


Levi R. Gray 
J. L. Lillibridge. 
1922. 















OREGON, 


1920. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


John E. Anthony to be postmaster at East Berlin, Pa, 
became presidential July 1, 1920. 


Office became presidential April 1, 1922. 
Edward Bayley to be postmaster at Picture Rocks, Pa. 
became presidential April 1, 1922. 
place of F. W. Engle, removed. 
SOUTH ‘CAROLINA. 


bent’s commission expired March 18, 1922. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Office became presidential April 1, 1922. 
TENNESSEE. 


place of M. B. Burford, res 


of J. S. Gilbreath, deceased, 
TEXAS. 


place of W. R. Sharpe. Incumbent’s 
ary 24, 1922. 
UTAH. 


place of T. C. Smiley, removed. 
VIRGINIA. 


Annie Allee to be postmaster at Temperanceville, Va. 
became presidential January 1, 1922. 


WASHINGTON, 


became presidential January 1, 1921. 






















*CONFIRMATIONS. 


tative day of April 20), 1922. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 


the district of Oklahoma. 
POSTMASTERS. 













ARIZONA. 
William A. Fowler, Tombstone. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Earl C. McWayne, Firebaugh. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Paul N. Shailer, Chester. 
GEORGIA. 
William M. Redman, Jackson. 
ILLINOIS, 


Ancel R. Dion, Clifton. 
Susan Gilman, La Harpe. 

NEW JERSEY. 
John R. AMlaire, Farmingdale. 


NEW YORK. 
Arthur E. Brundage, Newburgh. 
Augustus P. Altemeier, Port Jervis. 

OHTO. 
Ferne V. Boone, Sterling. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Andrew L. Coffman, Phoenixville. 
FPiorence H. Gray, Rosemont. 
Reuben J. Knox, Rutledge. 








PORTO RICO. 
Leonidas M. Lopez, Camuy. 
UTAH. 
Stephen F. Stephensen, Riverton. 
WYOMENG. 


David Miller, Cumberland. 
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Amanda E. Bones to be postmaster at Carlton, Oreg., in place 
of M. ©. Vail. Incumbent’s commission expired August 26, 


Office 
Arnold E, Ewing to be postmaster at Newtown Square, Pa. 
Office 
Harry A. Fuellhart to be postmaster at Tidioute, Pa., in 


Jean C, Sloan to be postmaster at Pendleton, 8. C. Incum- 
Sadie E. Gustafson te be postmaster at Buffalo Gap, S. Dak. 


Rufus T. Hickman to be postmaster at Lynnville, Tenn., in 
igned. 
Mahlon H. Webb to be postmaster at Pulaski, Tenn., in place 


James F. Painter to be postmaster at Wolfe City, Tex., in 
commission expired Janu- 


Beatrice E. Hemphill to be postmaster at Helper, Utah, in 
Office 


William ©. Black te be postmaster at Lowell, Wash. Office 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 10 (legis- 


David C. Bennington to be collector of internal revenue for 





JUNE 10, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, June 10, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


To Thee, O God, out of the busy voices of life we lift our 
breath of prayer. Give ‘us the understanding that nourishes, 
restores, and establishes the way that we should go. The 
height and ‘the depth, the length and the breadth of Thy nature 
we do not know, but grant that we may grow toward it with 
fine apprehension. O prepare us by gain and loss, ‘by joy and 
sorrow to rise above all things false and to know Thee. When 
our sunset pales to dusk may the light of the past show us the 
way and bid us rest. Through Christ. Amen. 


i Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 














DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE. 


The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair expects to be absent on Monday 
and Tuesday of next week, and designates the gentleman from 
ee [Mr. Waren] to act as Speaker pro tempore in 

8 absence, 









EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Miss ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous.consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the present economic 
conditions as affecting American homes. 

The SPEAKER. The lady from Oklahoma asks unanimous 
consent to extend her remarks in the Recorp on the present 
economic conditions as affecting American homes, Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an address de- 
livered by the Director General of Railroads before the Western 
Railway Club at Chicago, Ill, on the aftermath of Federal 
control. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printmg 
an address of the Director General of Railways on the after- 
math of Federal control. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, when was the address delivered? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It was delivered by Director 
General Davis on the 15th of May last. It contains some very 
interesting information and statistics in reference to Federal 
control and liquidation under Federal control. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. For the present, Mr. Speaker, 
I will object. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask umanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address of 
the Hon. Lester D, Vorx, Representative from the tenth dis- 
trict of New York, at the annual Memorial Day service, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, Long Meadow, 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, N. Y., on Sunday, May ‘28, 1922. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by print- 
ing an address of the gentleman from New York [Mr. VortKk] 
at the amual Memorial Day service in Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
Sunday, May 28, 1922. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 

MBMORIAL DAY ADDRESS OF HON. LESTER D. VOLK, REPRESENTATIVE FROM 

THE TENTH DISTRICT, NEW YORK, AT THE ANNUAL MPMORIAL DAY 


SERVICE, VBTERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, LONG 
MEADOW, PROSPECT PARK, BROOKLYN, N. Y¥., ON SUNDAY, MAY 28, 1922, 


Oomrades and friends, we are here assembled this Memorial Day ‘to 
commemorate our Nation’s dead—to strew flowers, emblems of e and 
love, over their final es places ; to recount their glorious deeds of 
valor and patriotism; and to express our love and gratitude for their 
service an devotion: 

To all Americans, yaether by birth or adention Memorial Day 

uld stand out as especia oe ee sanctified, gi 

As one en on a b cepeente or totiye 
extensive view of his surroundings and his thou; 
more profound and intensive, #0, each year passes, standing on this 
eminence, we scan the horizon with greater vision, we hold our Memo- 
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rial Day with more profound ove. and a deeper pena pene, 
Comparatively few penne. age Memorial Day was obse ut & 
small part of this country. "6n this day a few high-minded women of 


the North resolved that the graves of the “ boys in blue,” so sadly 
neglected and unhonored, should be decorated with flowers and pre- 
served to honor. Gradually this ie grew in extent and sig- 
nificance until it now embraces a! entire country, and is ‘set 
aside as a day of consecration and fiovine tribute the he living pay to all 
our heroic dead. 

Lest our Memorial Day shall become a meaningless form, let us 
ever keep in our hearts and minds the true pve | and significance 
of this day and these services. Let us feel the sacred inspiration from 
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their matchless deeds and devotion; let us learn the glorious sermon 
their sublime sacrifice has to impart; let us highly resolve to emu- 
late their splendid example of heroic triotism and duty, so as to 
be worthy of the great and wonderful itage they left us. 

We are not gathered here to awaken those bitter memories of blood- 
shed and slaughter, of A Arg and devastation, of carnage and suffer- 
ings. We are not assembled this day to rekindle those vengeful fires 
of passion and hate or to swear over their graves eternal vengeance 
against our former enemies. We are not here this day to recount 
their deeds of valor and heroism that we may exult over their de~ 
feated adversaries, We are not here to glorify or to exalt the glamor 
of militarism or to perpetuate the lust for warfare or bloodshed. 

Thank God, we are free from any such base and un-American pur- 
= that our cherished American principles and ideals are free from 

ypoceiay and sham; that the American Nation has ever been 7 
with the grace of God and our eternal vigilance, ever shall be 
champion of justice, liberty, and humanity. That is the lessen our 
hereic dead teaches us; that is their heritage to us; that is the in- 
spiration the living receive from the dead, 

In the broad pages of history, from the dark ages of feudalism to the 
true light of civilization, no nation has had such a a un- 
tarnished, and undimmed record of service, devotion, and sacrifice in 
behalf of principle and ideals. America, conceived and born in liberty 
and dedicated to the principle that men are created equal, has 
ever sought and brew am to perpetuate these blessings to all men and 
to = parent of this earth. May we never depart from such ideals 
and principies. 

From the time of the Declaration of Independence, when with one 
stroke of the pem the shackles of servitude were broken, the bandage 
of blindness and ignorance torn from the e and minds of men, to 
the present moment when our power and ht helped crush military 
despotism and a ork America has been the forefront fighting 


for justice, pats an umanity. 
The American ag blazed the pth of civilizatién against the savage 
Indian tribes, the Mexicans, and the pirates of Moroceo and Tripoli, 
and by fire and the blood and sacrifices of our heroic dead brought 
order and progress through the tangled wilderness. It was by the 
blood and sacrifice of countless thousands of these silent dead that we 
crushed out the last vestige of human aveny in our great Civil War— 
slavery not only of the haman body, but human minds and souls. 
At this terrible cost and sacrifice the gréat American ideal and 
—, was purified, perfected, and perpetuated to the world—that 
oman beings were created not only equal, but that they must be for- 
ever free, 

Then came the Spanish-American War, and the world again saw 
that we were still ready and willing to bare our breasts and bleed and 
die, if mecessary, In the fight of justice and liberty nst cruelty and 
oppression. en we liberated Caba, the other nations of the world 
were amazed and wonderstruck. They were not accustomed to see any 
nation, and especially our Nation, whom in their ignorance or misun- 
derstan: they painted as ng and mercenary, actuated by such 
lofty, unselfish, and noble p iples. Amd our noble actions and treat- 
ment of China during the boxer uprising set such a splendid example 
that the other world powers were shamed into treating China justly 
and humanely, It was out of titude to this country for such treat- 


ment: that China set aside millions of dollars to send her brightest 
young men to America to be educated. That is why China entered 


cult We'hadchoved the tosis eat We hla petnctp 
gain we show: e wor we le above gain, 
honor above money, right above might, ” - 

Then came that supercatastrophe, that curse and blot upon civiliza- 
tion, the great World War. We again entered into the t for human- 
ity, It is not mine to the enormity, the terrible havoc and 
loss, the excruciating agony, suffering, and curnage that human—or 
inhuman—ingenuity could devise and inflict on tortured mankind. It 
is too freshly seared on our hearts and memory to require me to pic- 
ture it again. The gering, horrible cost ; thousands and tens 
of thousands of splendid, happy, clear-eyed, clean-limbed young men, in 
the prime of their th, who laid down their lives; the crushed and 
ruined hopes and dreams, the blighted lives of those who love and 
were loved by the maimed and these dead. 

Who can count the full cost and the stupendous price they paid 
that humanity and justice might live? Yet they gladly laid down their 
all, their lives and hopes, at the altar of right and demecrac s 

‘They sprang to arms not for conquest, not for revenge, not for glory, 
not for eee not for reward. They fought only to preserve and 
safeguard the principles of peace and humanity and to crush any force 
or power that threatened to destroy these principles. That is what 
they fought and died for; that is their simple but glorious destiny and 
contribution to mankind; that is their part In the vast scheme of the 
universe. That is the great debt and gratitude we, the living, owe to 
them, our martyred dead, 

From their dying grasp they threw the torch of civilization to us 
that-we might “ carry on” the glorious work for which they gave their 
lives. If we fail them, they can not sleep. If we do not “carry on” 
their work, ree will have died in vain. 

But these hallowed dead have not died In vain. We will not be false 
to our trust. Justice to the dead and duty to the living alike demand 
that we transmit and carry on the glerious and inspired work th 
have begun—that tyranny and might shall be wiped from this eart 
and justice and right shall prevail and rule all mankind, Let us not 
be dismayed that we are still far from our goal; that there is still 
much injustice and inhumanity in this country and in the world; that 
there is still hunger and poverty and crime; that clouds and dangers 
still threaten the horizon ; that we are still far from that rule of peace 
and love we all so long and pray for. But we are headed in the right 
direction. It is not so much where we are to-day that counts as 
much as 'n what direction we are traveling. And when finally Heaven 
sends this war-stricken and tortured world the true light of peace it 
will be found that this glorious Nation shall have ever been in the van- 
guard and the torchbearer. 

But as we remember our beloved dead, let us not forget our heroic 
living; those brave boys who bared their breasts on the same battle 
fields, who shared the same dangers, the same suffer , but who were 
spared from the same fate by Divine Providence, and were not called 
upon to make the supreme sacrifice for their devotion. 

As I look about me I recognize many of those boys who served with 
me “over there.” To them and you I say do not think that we have 
forgotten; do not think that this Government and Nation will for 
long neglect and overlook their debt and gratitude to you, the living. 
We will soon see a memorial day for the living as well as our hero 
dead, warriors, and defenders. 
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Oh why do we our sweets so to the living 
Who have at t too much of g: 
And then with open, generous hands 

Unto our dead our all? 


What care the dead for the gentle token, 
The gift, the praise, the floral offerings, 

When living, palpitating hearts are broken 
For want of t these things? 


Will not the dead rest easier, will they not sleep more ponents 
and sweetly in their last resting places in the knowledge an@ faith that 
we have been honest and just to their living comrades in arms? 

Shall we not say to the dead, “ You have not died in vain,” and to 
the vy ate “You have not fought in vain’? 

May their rest remain unbroken, and we, who must sooner or later 
join them, may we share as honored a ee | until the hour 
cometh when “the dead shall hear the voice o: od.” May he grant 
that when that voice sounds they that sleep in these soldiers’ graves 
shall hear and live. 


May posterity show to us, the living, what we to-day, by these simple 
services and ceremonies, by our love and honor and undying gratitude, 
show to our glorious dead. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested : 

S. 3659. An act to create the White House police force, and 
for other purposes, 


ENBOLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 9981. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
and for sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
and for other purposes, 

The Speaker announced hig signature to enrolled bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 2014. An act to provide for the settlement of small hold- 
ing claims on unsurveyed land in the State of New Mexico. 

S. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
appoint a special mission of friendship, good will, and congratu- 
lation to represent the Government and people of the United 
States at the centennial celebration of the independence of 
Brazil. 

S$. 1911. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering in- 
juries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916. 


SENATE BILL HEPERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Sehate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 38659. An act to create the White House police force, and 
for other purposes, to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 


kneel, giving 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Miss Ropertson indefinitely, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Bianp of Virginia, for Monday next, on account of 
important business, and for Tuesday, attending city election. 

To Mr. Burton, for 10 days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Pavgett, indefinitely, on account of illness. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House de now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 13 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, June 12, 
1922, at 12 o’elock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTHES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LANGLEY: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 11731. A bill to provide for the renting of the first floor 
of the customhouse at Mobile, Ala., to the Mobile Chamber of 
Commerce; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1086). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANGLEY : Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
S. J. Res. 192. A joint resolution providing for survey of the 
Potomac River banks and adjacent lands from Washington, 
D. C., to Great Falls, with a view to possible extension of the 
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District park system; without amendment (Rept. No. 1087). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 3425. 
An act to continue certain land offices, and for other purposes ; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1088). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 








PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 11983) authorizing the acquisi- 
tion of certain sites for naval aviation stations; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: Resolution (H. Res. 363) for the imme- 
diate consideration of H. R. 7452; to the Committee on Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 11984) granting a pension to 
Jacob Gish; to the Committee on Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5971. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the Volunteer Officers of 
the Civil War, Kansas City, urging the passage of House bill 
4097 ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5972. Also, petition of Thomas B. Felder, Esq., New York 
City, N. Y., relative to charges made against him in the Senate; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5973. By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Resolution adopted by the 
Idaho State convention of the Knights of Columbus, held at 
Twin Falls, Idaho, in opposition to the Sterling-Tl'owner bill, to 
create a department of education, to authorize appropriations 
for the conduct of said department, to authorize the appropria- 
tion of money to encourage the States in the promotion and sup- 
port of education, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education. 

5974. Also, resolution adopted by the Idaho State convention 
of the Knights of Columbus, held at Twin Falls, Idaho, in sup- 
port of claims for compensation by wounded and disabled vet- 
erans of the World War; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 


Monpay, June 12, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess. 
Mr. CURTIS. 
quorum, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 
The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Brandegee Gooding McCumber Sheppard 
Bursum Hale McKinley Shortridge 
Cameron Harris McLean Simmons 
Capper Harrison McNary Smoot 
Culberson Johnson Myers Spencer 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex, Newberry Sterling 

Dial Jones, Wash, Nicholson Underwood 
Dillingham Kendrick Norbeck Walsh, Mass, 
Ernst Keyes Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Fernald King Overman Watson, Ga. 
France Ladd Phipps Watson, Ind. 
Gerry La Follette Ransdell Willis 

Glass McCormick Rawson 


Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HEFLIN] are engaged in a hearing before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. FLercHer] is absent on account of 
illness. I ask that the announcement may stand for the 
day. j 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present, 
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PETITIONS. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of the Cook & Feldher 
Co., of Jackson, Mich., praying for the imposition in the pending 
tariff bill of only a moderate duty on cotton gloves, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry merchants and citizens 
of Jackson and Grand Rapids, Mich., praying for the imposition 
in the pending tariff bill of only a moderate duty on kid gloves, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. : 

He also presented resolutions adopted by members of the 
faculties of the Central High School and the Junior College, 
both of Grand Rapids, Mich., favoring the granting of relief to 
the afflicted peoples of Armenia, Anatolia, and Asia Minor now 
alleged to be suffering from severe Turkish atrocities, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WILLIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Youngs- 
town, Cleveland, Girard, and Sidney, all in the State of Ohio, 
praying for the imposition in the pending tariff bill of only a 
moderate duty on cotton gloves, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance, 

REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 1723) for the relief of Edward J. Schaefer 
(Rept. No. 763); and 

A bill (H. R. 7695) for the relief of James EB. Connors (Rept. 
No. 764). 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each with an amendment and 
submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (8. 162) for the relief of Sarah Shelton (Rept. No. 
765): and 

A bill (S. 528) for the relief of the widow of Rudolph H. von 
Ezdorf, deceased (Rept. No. 766). 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on June 12, 1922, they presented to the President 
of the United States the following bills and joint resolution: 

8.1911. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering in- 
juries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916; 

S. 2014. An act to provide for the settlement of small holding 
claims on unsurveyed land in the State of New Mexico; and 

S. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
appoint a special mission of friendship, good will, and congratula- 
tion to represent the Government and people of the United States 
at the centennial celebration of the independence of Brazil. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BRANDHGEB: 

A bill (8. 3701) for the relief of Blattmann & Co., of Waeden- 
swil, Switzerland (with the accompanying copy of a letter from 
the Minister of Switzerland to the Department of State, which 
was ordered to be printed) ; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3702) providing for the acquirement by the United 
States of privately owned lands situated within certain town- 
ships in the Lincoln National Forest, in the State of New Mex- 
ico, by exchanging therefor lands on the public domain also within 
such State; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 208) authorizing the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis to enter into contracts for the erec- 
tion of buildings for its head office and branches; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

AMENDMENT TO HOUSE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, 


Mr. RANSDELL submitted an amendment providing that 
$1,000,000 appropriated in Public Resolution No. 50, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, approved April 21, 1922, for the preservation, protec- 
tion, and repair of levees under the jurisdiction of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, be not carried to the surplus fund 
of the Treasury, but that said sum be authorized to be appro- 
priated for use under the terms of the flood control act of 1917, 
subsequent to April 21, 1922, etc., intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 10766, the House river and harbor authoriza- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 
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ADDRESS BY SENATOR WALSH OF MONTANA. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Montana {Mr. WatsH] delivered an unusually able and elo- 
quent address before the Virginia Bar Association at Lynch- 
burg, Va., on the 8th instant, concerning the regulation of the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the United States. It 
bears directly upon a matter which is pending in the Senate, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the 
Recorp in 8-point type. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

[Address delivered at Lynch Vis June 8, 1922, by Senator WaLsH 
of Montana.] 


THD OVERBURDENED SUPREME COURT. 

Considering the extraordinarily brilliant history of the bar of 
the State of Virginia and the many distinguished lawyers who 
have periodically addressed meetings of it, I count myself sig- 
nally honored in being invited to speak to-day before this as- 
semblage, regretting only that the exactions of my official duties 
have compelled me to select a subject to which, in the discharge 
of them, I have been required to give some thought. 

The current session of Congress has been singularly prolific 
in questions, the solution of which involved the study of our 
fundamental law or the wisdom of departure from policies 
dating from the time of those who gave us that great charter. 
The scope and effect of the fourth amendment, assuring the 
people against unreasonable searches and seizures, became the 
subject of spirited controversy in connection with the supple- 
mentary prohibition legislation, commonly referred to as the 
“ beer bill,” and in the investigation into what are known as the 
“red raids,” prosecuted during the winter of 1919 and 1920. 
The right of Congress to adjust through a commission the obli- 
gations due to our Government from foreign nations, arising 
out of loans made during the war and transactions incident 
thereto, amounting inthe aggregate to approximately $11,000,- 
000,000, was challenged, it being.contended that the conduct of 
negotiations with foreign powers is, by the Constitution, re- 
posed exclusively in the President, who alone is authorized to 
enter into agreements with such, subject to approval by the 
Senate, and further, that if the power is legislative in character 
rather than diplomatic, or if Congress has concurrent authority, 
it can not delegate the authority with which the people have 
intrusted it in that regard to a commission whose acts bind our 
Government, without the necessity of subsequent approval by 
Congress, or either branch thereof. 

The appointment of a Senator and a Member of the House 
on the commission just mentioned, both of them serving as 
such at the time the act creating it was passed, gave rise to 
another question of constiutional construction which was, on 
the naminations being submitted to the Senate, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, whose advice to the effect that 
the Constitution forbadé their appointment was ignored by 
the Senate. 

The antilynching bill precipitated in the House a stout con- 
test over the scope and effect of the post-war amendments 
to the Constitution, which will probably be renewed in the 
Senate, 

The pending tariff bill has been assailed because of what 
are referred to as the “ elastic” provisions thereof, authorizing 
the President to raise or lower the rates or to change the 
classification or form of the duty, in order to, and to such an 
extent as shall, ‘‘equalize the conditions of competition in 
trade” in the markets of the United States as between the 
foreign and domestic product. 

In the discussions attending the consideration of the ques- 
tions referred to, involving the Constitution as originally framed, 
a purpose is professed to discover and give effect to the in- 
tention and to carry out the plan of the wise founders of our 
Government. 

Another measure pending in the House proposes a radical 
departure from the system devised by them as a part of the 
machinery of government contemplated by the Constitution, 
to which your thoughtful consideration is invited. It is a 
bill the avowed purpose of which is to relieve the Supreme 
Court of the burden of a supposedly overcrowded calendar, 
which end is to be achieved by a further amendment of the 
judiciary act of 1789. 

Notwithstanding the mutations undergone by that justly 
celebrated law, the work largely, if not entirely, of Oliver 
Ellsworth, member of the Constitutional Convention, United 
States Senator and Chief Justice of the United States, neces- 
sitated by the multiplication of causes reaching it consequent 
upon the phenomenal growth of our country and the expansion 
of the field of activity of the Federal Government, none of 


them impaired the right guaranteed by the act to have re- 
viewed in the Supreme Court, as a matter of right and not 
of favor, a Federal question determined by a State court 
against the party invoking it until the passage of the act of 
September 6, 1916, now appealed to in support of the bill re- 
ferred to as a precedent for a further encroachment upon the 
pr e just mentioned. 

The accumulation of business in the Supreme Court moved 
Congress, as early as 1875, to exclude from consideration by 
it appeals in civil causes in which the amount involved was 
less than $5,000, $2,000 being the minimum fixed in the Ells- 
worth Act. The act of 1875 made another interesting change in 
requiring that in causes of admiralty or maritime jurisdiction 
the review of the Supreme Court should be limited to the de- 
termination of questions of law arising on the record, closing 
the opportunity in such cases to introduce additional evidence 
in the appellate tribunal, a right which was recognized by the 
act of March 3, 1803, amending the act of 1789, which, after 
providing for filing a transcript of the record on appeal in 
cases of equity, of admiralty or maritime jurisdiction, and of 
prize or no prize, had this added clause, “and that no new evi- 
dence shall be received in the said courts on the hearing of such 
appeal, except in admiralty and prize causes.” Whether the 
Supreme Court ever did take additional evidence in such causes 
or whether prior to the act of 1803 the right to submit such on 
any appeal was ever claimed or exercised, excited, I confess, 
my curiosity, though I found no time to satisfy it. 

Further relief was afforded indirectly by the act of March 3, 
1887, corrected by the act of August 13, 1888, with which the bar 
is familiar, occasioned by the growth of the business of the Fed- 
eral courts generally, the main features of which were the in- 
crease of the minimum money value involved in order to en- 
title the litigant to bring in or to remove to a Circuit Court a 
civil cause from $500 to $2,000, since raised to $3,000, and the 
requirement, in the case of actions founded on diversity of citi- 
zenship, that they be brought in the district of the residence of 
either plaintiff or defendant. 

These innovations were but palliative, however, and the Cir- 
cuit Courts of Appeals came into existence by the act of 1891 
as a thorough-going solution of the serious problem presented 
by the accumulation of business before the Supreme Court, in 
consequence of which it was nearly, not quite, four years in 
arrears. It introduced the idea of a review in the Supreme 
Court, by grace and not by right, created a permissive, as well 
as an obligatory, jurisdiction, the former to be exercised by 
certiorari in civil causes in which the Federal jurisdiction was 
originally invoked by reason of diverse citizenship or alienage, 
the latter by appeal or writ of errdr when it depended upon the 
existence of a Federal question. The limitation in that act of 
the right of review in all cases brought in or removed to the 
District Courts because of diversity of citizenship to the new 
courts created by it is eminently just. It is exceedingly ques- 
tionable as to whether the time has not passed when the 
Federal courts should be burdened with litigation of that 
character, 

The conditions which gave rise to the provision of the Con- 
stitution extending the Federal jurisdiction to such causes have 
all but passed away, if they were not always wholly imaginary. 
We have ceased to be an aggregation of warring States, sus- 
picious of each other, the people of each harboring hostile senti- 
ments toward those of every other or some other, likely to be 
manifested in civil suits by judges and juries. I am sure a 
citizen of Virginia would suffer no disadvantage in the courts 
of Montana against a citizen of that State before any judge 
or before any jury to which both were unknown, or equally 


_well known, and I can not believe that as much can not be said 


for the courts and juries.of this Commonwealth. 

Should a federation of the States of Europe ever be organ- 
ized on the lines of our Union it would undoubtedly be wise, in 
view of the hatreds engendered by the recurrent wars among 
them since before the dawn of history, the differences in lan- 
guage and religion and many other circumstances tending to 
perpetuate the heterogeneity that prevails, to make provision 
for the trial of causes in the general rather than the local 
courts at the instance of a litigant being a citizen of a State 
other than that in which the suit is brought or to be brought. 
Happily no such condition prevails here. But even under the 
adverse conditions that now obtain in Europe there seems to 
be, outside of Russia, no such denial of justice by the courts of 
one country thereof with respect to the citizens of another as, 
save in rare instances, to provoke diplomatic interference or to 
be any serious obstacle to trade. It may be gravely questioned 
whether there is any justification whatever for continuing the 
favor accorded by our Federal judicial systém to litigants not 
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citizens of the State in which they become such, implying as it 
does, unwarrantedly, that their deserts would not be meted 
them in the courts of such State. 

The change effected by the amendment of 1887-88, denying 
recourse to the Federal jurisdiction in civil causes in which 
the amount involved is less than $2,000—since raised to $3,000— 
though inspired by a desire to curtail the work devolving upon 
the Federal courts is, in fact, a confession that the principle 
upon which those courts are open to suitors of the class to 
which the act referred is unsound. The limitation fixed in the 
original judiciary act was doubtless intended to exclude petty 
cases, but not all those now excluded, being otherwise eligible, 
can be denominated as such, 

It may be true that in our courts foreign corporations suffer 
to some extent from local prejudice, not because they are for- 
eign, but because of their being, as a rule, organizations of the 
character that they are, representing considerable accumula- 
tions of capital. The domestic corporatin encounters the same 
hostility wherever it obtains, and in no less degree. The liti- 
gant who is accorded a choice of going into or having his cause 
removed to the Federal court, simply because his residence is 
in some State other than that of the forum, has no ground of 
complaint when he is given a right of appeal to a tribunal of 
equal dignity with that of the court to which his case would 
have gone had it been tried in the State court. One appeal is 
all he is entitled to. 

Whatever consideration may have impelled Congress to ac- 
cord to one invoking the Federal jurisdiction on the ground of 
diversity of citizenship, the right to apply to the Supreme Court 
for a writ of certiorari to review an adverse decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, he can not contend that justice would 
not be done him were the judgment of that court made final. 
There will be occasion to refer to this subject again. 

The jurisdiction over controversies between private parties 
depending upon alienage has little, if any, better foundation. 
Doubtless it was instituted partly like that arising out of diver- 
sity of citizenship on the assumption that the local courts would 
be subject to the influence of a prejudice against outlanders, 
but perhaps, as well, in the belief that the new government 
would be held in higher esteem abroad if it, charged with the 
conduct of international affairs, should undertake, in its own 
courts, to see that justice was done the foreigner. The policy 
of Hamilton, under which the National Government assumed 
the obligations of the States, had not yet taken shape and no 
little Cause for distrust had been given by some of them touch- 
ing their purpose to pay their own debts to subjects of other 
countries, or to require through the process of their courts the 
payment of obligations of like character by individual citizens. 

Whatever may have been the occasion for according to aliens 
the privilege they enjoy of electing to submit their controver- 
sies at will, either to the State or to the Federal tribunals, it 
long since passed away. The courts of the several States have 
established a reputation for justice and learning which suffers 
in no respect by comparison with those of any country to which 
American citizens are from time to time obliged to resort. 

From the beginning, aliens accused of crime against the laws 
of the several States—that is, for all ordinary crimes—have 
been brought to trial before the courts thereof without, so far 
as my information enables me to speak, a single protest upon 
the part of any Government against the regularity of the pro- 
ceedings or the justice of the judgment or sentence. It ought 
not to be expected of our Government that precaution be taken 
to safeguard the property interests of foreigners, deemed un- 
necessary when their lives or their liberty are at stake. Nor 
is it either logical or just in the General Government by its 
laws even remotely to suggest that though the State courts may 
be trusted to try aliens for crimes alleged to have been com- 
mitted by them, they are to be regarded with suspicion in 
respect to civil controversies to which aliens are parties. 

The new procedure introduced by the Court of Appeals Act of 
review by certiorari was extended by the act of December 23, 
1914, so as to permit the consideration by the Supreme Court 
of a Federal question determined by the court of last resort of 
a State, though the decision therein was in favor of the party 
relying upon such Federal question, an enlargement of the 
jurisdiction of the ultimate tribunal. 

By the act of January 28, 1915, the writ of certiorari was 
prescribed as the sole method of review of judgments of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals in bankruptcy cases. It afforded some 
further incidental relief by providing that the Pacific railroads 
theretofore held to be entitled to invoke the Federal jurisdic- 
tion by virtue of the fact that they were organized under acts 
of Congress should no longer enjoy that right. This was speed- 
ily followed by another act, the purpose of which was, like 
that of the bill under consideration, to limit the obligatory 
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jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and thus enable it to give 
adequate consideration to causes deemed of paramount im- 
portance—the act of September 6, 1916. Besides making the 
final judgments and decrees of the Circuit Court of Appeals in 
actions arising under the railroad employees’ liability act and 
similar acts to promote the safety of operatives engaged in 
interstate transportation by rail, and in apparent obliviousness 
of the fact that the law already so provided, judgments and 
decrees of such courts in bankruptcy cases reviewable by cer- 
tiorari only, it made that method of review the exclusive way 
of getting before the Supreme Court a judgment or decree of 
a State court in a cause in which some “title, right, privilege, 
or immunity” was claimed under the Constitution of the 
United States, “or of any treaty or statute thereof or commis- 
sion held or authority exercised under them,” whether the de- 
cision was for or against the party making the claim. 

The scope of the writ of certiorari was correspondingly ex- 
tended so that causes which had theretofore come to the 
Supreme Court by right can now be heard only by grace of that 
tribunal, if one may appropriately or pardonably employ that 
expression. 

The original judiciary act guaranteed a right of review in the 
Supreme Court from the judgments of the State courts in three 
classes of cases: 

First. Those in which were raised the validity of a statute or 
treaty of or an authority exercised under the United States. 

Second. Those in which were drawn in question the validity 
of a statute of or an authority exercised under a State on 
the ground that it is repugnant to the Constitution, treaties, 
or laws of the United States, 

Third. Those in which was asserted some title, right, privi- 
lege, or immunity or authority under such Constitution, laws, 
or treaties. 

The right of reexamination existed, however, only in the 
event that the decision of the State court was against the party 
thus relying on the Federal Constitution or laws or treaties 
or asserting the validity of an authority Federal in its origin. 

The third class of cases, reviewable as of right since the 
organization of our Government, was transferred from the 
obligatory to the permissive jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

There is, indeed, a basis for the distinction thus made, in 
that in the first two classes the constitutionality of the statute, 
treaty, or authority is brought into question, whether it be State 
or Federal, measured by the limitations in the fundamental law . 
of the Nation. In the third there is presented only a question 
of the construction of the Constitution, laws, or treaties of the 
United States. 

The act left, however, illogically, subject to review by writ 
of error or appeal, just such questions if they came to the 
Supreme Court from the circuit court of appeals, having been 
the basis of resort to the Federal jurisdiction, except they 
arose under the specific acts of Congress mentioned, namely, the 
bankruptey act and the'railroad employees’ relief acts. That 
law is not one in the authorship of which anyone may take a 
just pride. Why single out those particular acts of Congress as 
unworthy of the attention of the Supreme Court, to be invoked 
as in the case of any other law enacted by it? And why shut 
out a question of the construction of the Constitution, or a law 
or treaty of the United States, or the validity of an authority 
exercised by them, except by permission of the court, when it 
comes from the highest court of a State, but admit it when it 
comes from the Circuit Court of Appeals; and, finally, why 
accord one an opportunity to be heard on a claim of being 
denied by a State court a right guaranteed to him by the 
Constitution if it is disregarded pursuant to a statute, either of 
the State or of the Nation, but deny him relief if his rights 
have been invaded or disregarded without even the justification 
of a statute? : 

The bill which gives occasion to these remarks, should it be- 

come a law, will remove in some small degree these incongruities. 
It makes all judgments and decrees of the circuit court of ap- 
peals reviewable by certiorari only. It further limits the obli- 
gatory and extends the permissive jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court by transferring from the one to the other cases in which 
“igs drawn in question the validity of” an authority exercised 
under the United States, the decision being in favor of its 
validity, or “an authority exercised under any State on the 
ground of its being repugnant to the Constitution of the United 
States.” There would remain no obligatory jurisdiction except 
in cases in which a State court should deny the contention that 
a State statute is repugnant to the Constituion, laws, or treaties 
of the United States, or that a Federal statute is violative of 
the Constitution thereof. 

The discretion to be reposed in the Supreme Court by this 
proposed statute is not fully expressed in the statement just 
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made, It would authorize the Supreme Court, upon the petition 
of a party, to require to be certified up to it for examination 
any cause, Civil or criminal, pending before any Circuit Court of 
Appeals, including the Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia, even before judgment or decree has been rendered in 
such court, 

The overworked writ of certiorari is further, by the bill un- 
der consideration, made the sole method of review of the judg- 
ments and decrees of the Supreme Court of the Philippine 
Islands. In view of the dignity given to the writ it is difficult 
to explain why it was not made the sole means of invoking the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

The House Committee on the Judiciary was told by the Chief 
Justice that the bill is the work of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court. If so, it exemplifies that truism, half legal and half 
political, that a good court always seeks to extend its juris- 
diction, and that other maxim, wholly political, so often as- 
serted by Jefferson, that the appetite for power grows as it is 
gratified. 

I think the act of 1916 made an unfortunate innovation in 
limiting the cases in which a review of the decisions of the 
State courts might be had as of right, and that the bill to which 
your attention is now directed, imposing, as it does, a further 
limitation, ought not to command the support of the bar at 
least in that respect. Let me remind you that by the act just 
mentioned no error of a State court touching the construc- 
tion of a Federal statute can come befo@@ the Supreme Court 
for review except by its permission on an application for a 
writ of certiorari, nor, for that matter, any question of the 
construction or application of the Constitution of the United 
States, except the validity of a statute, State or national, as 
being repugnant to it is involved. 

We have developed in the Western States a wonderful sys- 
tem of mining law, consisting of the acts of Congress of 1866 
and 1872, and acts amendatory thereto, providing for the dis- 
position of the mineral lands of the United States, the customs 
of miners to which the laws referred to give the sanction of 
statutory enactments, and the decisions of the courts construing 
and applying them. The whole system of the disposition of the 
public lands naturally bears a close relationship to that which 
is concerned exclusively with the mineral lands, and a more 
or less intimate knowledge of the former is essential to a full 
comprehension of the intricacies of the latter, So vast is the 
accumulation of learning with which the subject has been en- 
riched, so prolific are the statutes relating to it in controversial 
questions, that a late work which must be at the hand of every 
lawyer in the western mining region consists of three bulky 
volumes. It need not be said that the amounts involved in the 
controversies out of which mining law as it is understood in 
this country has been evolved are often vast. The producing 
area of the Butte district, the output of which has run into 
billions, the richest mineral deposit the world has ever known, 
is not to exceed two miles square. As a rule the justices of the 
Supreme Court, though always masters so far as the general 
principles of the law are concerned and often specialists in 
some branch, have scarcely a bowing acquaintance with mining 
law, if, indeed, it is not a sealed book to them, or some of 
them. Moreover, a comprehension of the questions involved 
frequently, if not invariably, requires some familiarity, and not 
unusually a rather intimate familiarity, with mining geology, 
both to comprehend the particular proposition presented and the 
force and applicability of decisions to which appeal may be 
made. To deny a litigant a right to present to the Supreme 
Court a question arising under the laws of Congress touching 
the disposition of the mineral lands, except by writ of cer- 
tiorari to be issued upon written application supported by 


briefs, but without orul argument, is all but to compel him to | 


abide by chance alone, with the odds all against him. 

Searcely less intricate are the problems which arise under 
the public land laws generaliy, and while our section may be 
more fruitful in causes presenting Federal questions than 
others‘or than the country generally, there is scarcely any re- 
gion that does not produce controversies depending for their 
solution upon Federal statutes. It is not only such that are 
shut out but, as well, every case involving the denial of a 
title, right, privilege, or immunity set up or claimed under the 
Constitution of the United States. There would be included, 
no statute being involved, a right claimed under the full faith 
and credit clause, the clause guaranteeing to the citizens of 
each State the privileges and immunities of citizens of the sev- 
eral States, and those ample rights guaranteed by the four- 
teenth amendment. 

It is understood that it. was because of the frequency with 
which actions were brought to the Supreme Court upon the 
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claim, often shadowy, of the denial of a right under the amend- 
ment mentioned that the restriction was asked and, as I think, 
unreflectingly imposed by Congress. I may say, for whatever 
of exoneration there may be in it, that the act was passed in 
my absence. But the prevalence of the evil, if it be such, 
alluded to, as it seems to me, is a very poor reason for denying 
to the meritorious classes of cases to which I have referred a 
right to be heard in the tribunal whose appropriate function is 
to give an authoritative interpretation to the Federal law. 

Quite likely a vexing fecundity has been exhibited by the 
bar in respect to appeals said to present questions of the dis- 
regard of rights protected by the fourteenth amendment, but 
if the idea advanced is without substance or not open to seri- 
ous debate, the appeal may be dealt with summarily by the 
usual motion to dismiss or affirm or by relegating it to the 
short-cause calendar, while the practice of prosecuting such 
may be deterred by the consistent imposition of the penalty for 
frivolous appeals. 

As heretofore pointed out, the bill in question not only con- 
firms the departure, the unwisdom of which I have not hesi- 
tated to condemn, but it would likewise transfer to the per- 
missive jurisdiction causes in which are involved the validity 
of an authority exercised under a State, as distinguished from 
a statute of such State, on the ground that it is repugnant to 
the Constitution of the United States, or the validiy of an au- 
thority exercised under as distinguished from a treaty or stat- 
ute of the United States. 

Just what was covered by the word “ authority ” as used in 
the judiciary act and continued in the present law and to be 
continued should the bill under consideration become a law it is 
somewhat difficult accurately to comprehend. It is not easy to 
conceive of an authority exercised under a State not founded 
upon a statute of such State, considering its constitution as a 
statute, as doubtless it must be regarded, nor to conceive of an 
authority exercised under the United States not founded upon 
a statute or treaty thereof, giving the word “ statute” a similar 
significance. 

It would seem as though every case involving the validity of 
an authority exercised under either State or Nation would in- 
volve the validity of a statute or treaty. It may be that the 
word “statute” is to receive a more restricted significance and 
the class of cases covered by the term “ authority ” is such as 
present acts done as within the constitutional grant and inde- 
pendent of statute or treaty. This view would seem to be sus- 
tained by Mathews v. McStea (20 Wall. 646), where the question 
was as to the sufficiency of the acts of the President to inaugu- 
rate a war which would invalidate the contract upon which suit 
was brought. The case of Pickering v. Lomax (145 U. S. 310) 
presented the question of the authority of the President to exe- 
cute a deed of Indian treaty lands, but that obviously was to be 
determined upon the existence and construction of a treaty or 
statute or both and involved a claim of title or right under 
a statute of the United States, elsewhere covered in the ap- 
peals act. A long line of cases holds that the failure of a 
State court to give due consideration to a judgment of or to 
proceedings had in a Federal court is a denial of the validity of 
an authority exercised under the United States, but it would 
Seem as though all such cases equally involved the denial of a 
we or right claimed under the Constitution and statutes of the 

nion, 

It is advanced in Telluride Power Transmission Co. v. Rio 
Grande & Western (175 U. S. 639) that in view of the use of 
the word “commission” in the statute in juxtaposition to 
“ authority ” the latter probably refers to a personal authority, 
such as, as suggested above, springs from the Constitution with- 
out any statute. The word “commission” was doubtless em- 
ployed to reach the case of acts by subordinate executive offi- 
cers, civil and military, done by virtue of the authority reposed 
in the President, whose instruments they become pro hac vice. 
Possibly a ruling by a public service commission, acting under 
authority of a State, said to be confiscatory in character and 
therefore violative of the fourteenth amendment, when no as- 
sault can be made on the statute under which the commission 
acts, would be within the purview of the particular feature of 
the judiciary act being considered, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion by the bill made permissive instead of obligatory. How- 
ever, whatever vestige of the obligatory jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court is founded upon an authority exercised under a 
State, not involving the validity of a statute tested by the Fed- 
eral Constitution, would be gone, as well as such as is founded 
upon the validity of an authority exercised under the United 
States not involving the validity of a statute or treaty thereof. 

It will be seen that the bill to which Congress is asked to 
give its assent will multiply the applications for writs of 
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certiorari. In my judgment they are far too numerous now. 
I have not the figures at hand to show what percentage of 
the eauses determined by the nine Circuit Courts of Appeals 
are made the basis of applications for that particular writ 
of review, but it must be high. It is not expensive relatively 
to prosecute such an application, and why should not a lawyer 
take the chance even though it be a remote chance? As a 
rule his client will spur him on, though he himself despair. 
During the current term 324 such applications were filed, of 
which 53 were granted and 273 denied, and 4 remain undis- 
posed of. Whatever may be said touching the degree of care 
with which such applications are considered, it is impossible 
to resist the conclusion that in the vast majority of cases 
they ean have nothing more than the most cursory and super- 
ficial examination, There is a limit to the capacity for work 
of even justices of the Supreme Court. But even if the 
pressure of business and the multitude of such applications 
did not forbid a careful inquiry into the debatable character 
and importance, public and private, of the question raised, it is 
notorious that the importance of a point in a lawsuit is often 
lost sight of or only feebly comprehended by a judge, though 
ordinarily capable and astute, when unaided by oral argument. 
Indeed I have long believed that the value of an oral argu- 
ment, aside from affording an opportunity to acquaint the 
court with the essential facts of the case, in which respect 
the spoken word has a value quite beyond that of the printed 
page, is measured not so much by how far the bench has been 
convinced as by how successfully the interest of the justices 
has been aroused in the,determinative propositions canvassed 
in the brief. Moreover, preconceived notions erroneously 
entertained are often dissipated with ease in oral argument 
against which counsel who must rely on a printed brief would 
have no warning. It has been said that an attorney who 
waives oral argument betrays his client. Our concern is .to 
see that justice is done. I am convinced that to be required 
to submit to the Supreme Court on a written or printed state- 
ment of the facts and briefs whether a cause should be re- 
viewed in that court is a denial of justice in a multitude of 
cases, 

3ut justice delayed is justice denied, and if the work of the 
Supreme Court is accumulating beyond its power to dispatch, 
giving due attention to the same, it is incumbent on Congress, 
within its powers, to grant relief. If the plan proposed is open 
to grave objection, what is the remedy? It will be well to 
dispel some misapprehension, more or less prevalent, concerning 
the conditions. The number of cases docketed annually has 
remained substantially stationary since 1910, while the num- 
ber of cases carried over has declined during that period from 
586 in 1910 to 343 in 1921. The figures in detail are given in 
the Poe, FOTO NORE reco figs. oN gt eT table: 


1910| 1911 | 1912} 1913 | 1914 | 1915 1s16| 1917 | 1918 
671 525 oma aie} 532 | 495 
a2 | 582 | 580 


The number of cases disposed of each year is ascertained by 
subtracting from the sum of the cases carried over in any one 
year and the cases docketed in that year the number of cases 
earried over into the following year. These have increased 
from 485 in 1910 to about 600 in recent years. Tor several 
years past a period of about one year has elapsed between the 
docketing of the case and the argument of the same. The delay 
is not apparently undue, but it is quite evident that the court is 
working at high pressure, disposing annually of over 100 cases 
more than it was accustomed to dispatch 10 years ago. 

Some complaint has been made that the time allowed for 
argument is in many cases all too brief. It will be recalled 
that the limit fixed by the rules, formerly two hours, was a few 
years ago reduced to one and a half hours and later to an hour, 
Though the court has been liberal in extending the time upon 
the assurance of counsel that the cause could not be adequately 
presented within the period limited by the rule, it not infre- 
quently happens, particularly when the controversy involves in- 
terests that can not be grouped with perfect regard for all, that 
the argument is so restricted as to be well-nigh valueless. This 
situation may well claim some attention, 

Statesmen and jurists have declaimed against the constant 
expansion of the field of Federal activity and the absorption by 
the National Government of power exercised in the past exclu- 
sively by the States, the fruitful source of much of the business 
that crowds the calendar of the Supreme Court. It seems im- 
possible to stay the tendency in that direction. Political parties 
vie with each other in their professions of a purpose to bring 
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relief from real or supposed evils through national legislation. 
A widespread disposition prevails, peculiar to no section, to 
look to the General Government for redress for wrongs or relief 
from untoward conditions regardless of constitutional limita- 
tions. It is to be hoped that at some time in the future a 
healthy reaction will set in, but meanwhile something must be 
done to permit the orderly consideration of causes which should 
properly receive the prompt attention of the Supreme Court. 
It may aid if some thought is given to the question of what are 
such causes, 

I conceive, as heretofore stated, that the primary function of 
that court is to give an authoritative interpretation of Federal 
law, constitutional and statutory. First among the cases 
enumerated in the Constitution to which the judicial power of 
the United States extends are those “arising under this Con- 
stitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties made or 
which shall be made under their authority.” I would only as a 
last resort curtail in any degree the right to a hearing on such 
cases in the Supreme Court, but I would limit that hearing to 
the Federal question involved. 

In the case of causes brought into the Supreme Court from 
the State courts the hearing is, as is well known, so limited. 
There is no reason why in the case of causes in which the Fed- 
eral jurisdiction is invoked, in the first instance, because of the 
presence of a Federal question the review in the Supreme Court 
should not be similarly limited. One who is able to so state 
his case as to make®t appear from his bill or complaint that a 
Federal question is involved may begin his action in the Fed- 
eral District Court and have the whole case reviewed in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals and then in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Another in whose controversy there is equally, 
involved a Federal question but of such a character as that it 
will not appear from his pleading, artificially framed, can not 
take that course. (B.& M. Con. Co. & S. M. Co. v. M. O. P. Co., 
188 U. S. 632.) He must go into the State court and reach the 
Federal Supreme Court by that route, but arriving there he can 
be heard, properly enough, only on the Federal question. 

If the jurisdiction of the District Court over causes in which 
a Federal question is presented is to be preserved, the judg- 
ments or decrees of the Circuit Court of Appeals in such should 
be made final, except as to the Federal question, which should 
be reviewable by writ of error. Such a change would afford 
some very substantial relief to the Supreme Court. It frequently, 
happens that the Federal question upon which the jurisdiction 
ef the District Court is invoked is so doubtful in character as 
barely to sustain such jurisdiction, the real controversy between 
the parties depending upon issues of law and fact quite apart 
from such question. In a case of that class recently decided by, 
the Supreme Court the Federal question was disposed of in a 
brief paragraph or two, while the other questions, so intricate 
that the court directed a reargument of the appeal, called for 
exhaustive study of a voluminous record and, as exhibited by 
the elaborate opinion filed, a discriminating and laborious 
examination of the other propositions of law raised. It might 
be added that though all three courts through which the cause 
passed held that though there was enough in the Federal ques- 
tion to sustain the jurisdiction the contention made with respect 
to it by the complainant was not sound. 

I would cut more deeply than is here proposed. I would 
abolish altogether the right to go into the Federal court in 
the first instance simply because there is a Federal question 
involved. There is less justification for that branch of the 
jurisdiction of the district court than there is for that which 
depends upon diversity of citizenship or alienage. It had its 
origin in a strange belief that a hot rivalry might—indeed, was 
quite likely to—spring up between the State government on the 
one hand and the National Government on the other, so in- 
tense and possibly so bitter as to render it doubtful whether 
State judges would dispassionately and fairly administer the 
national law. We know that these dismal forebodings have 
happily proved altogether vain. So long as the litigant has 
the right through a writ of error addressed to the State court 
to have the Federal question upon which he relies passed upon by 
the Supreme Court full justice is done him. The abolition of this 
jurisdiction, it is true, would not afford the Supreme Court any 
relief beyond that which would ensue by making the judgments of 
the Circuit Courts of Appeals in such cases reviewable only as to 
the Federal questions involved in them, but it would contribute 
in some measure to relieve the congestion of business in the 
District Court, so great that Congress is importuned to create 
some twenty-odd additional district judgships, and the legisla- 
tion simply awaits an agreement between the two Houses as toa 
few additional districts importunately insisting on being taken 
eare of. On the consideration of that legislation it was gravely 
proposed in the Senate to abolish inferior Federal courts alto- 
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gether, reminding one of the attitude taken by Richard Henry 
Lee in connection with the judiciary act when it was on its 
passage before that body that such courts should be empowered 
to entertain only causes of admiralty or maritime jurisdiction. 
These radical views can probably command little support in our 
day, but it is my studied conviction that the reasons which im- 
pelled the Congress in 1789 to invest the Federal courts with 
jurisdiction over civil causes because of diversity of citizenship 
of the parties or alienage of one of them or because a Federal 
question was involved, never having been valid or having ceased 
to be valid because the conditions which it was assumed would 
justify the grant of such jurisdiction, do not prevail, the right 
to resort to the Federal courts on any such grounds should be 
abolished. 

So far as that branch of the jurisdiction of the District 
Court which depends upon the existence in the controversy of a 
Federal question or upon alienage is concerned, no sturdy oppo- 
sition to its elimination is to be anticipated save such as 
springs from the natural conservatism of lawyers, no particu- 
lar interests being concerned about its retention: But the case 
is different when it comes to the other branch. It is per- 
fectly well known that innumerable corporations have been 
organized under the laws of States other than those in which 
they contemplate operating for no reason except to enjoy a 
choice of having their legal controversies determined as their 
interests would seem best subserved, either in the State or the 
Federal courts, while the scandal of “tramp” corporations, 
the incorporators of which are residents of the State in which 
they do business under charters from distant States, sued out 
in order to escape the jurisdiction of the local courts, is a 
reproach to our judicial system. All such may be expected to 
rise in their might to acclaim the excellence of the system 
under which they enjoy such an unconscionable advantage over 
their neighbors. 

Meanwhile, in like manner, I would make Federal questions 
raised in actions depending upon diversity of citizenship— 
those in which the Federal question was not made to appear by 
the initial pleading—reviewable by writ of error to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. But I would make the judgment of that 
court final in both classes of actions, except as to any Federal 
question involved. I would thus rid the Supreme Court of the 
labor and annoyance of examining a vast number of applica- 
tions for writs of certiorari. I would reduce the number of 
such applications rather than indefinitely increase them. I 
would relieve the Supreme Court from considering a vast 
mass of questions with which there is no special reason why it 
should concern itself that it might devote more time to the 
argument and more thought to the consideration of questions 
peculiarly within its province. 

The rules which guide or should guide the Supreme Court 
in passing on applications for writs of certiorari have never 
been very clearly defined, or perhaps it is more accurate to say, 
so far as any rule has been laid down, it is so general in char- 
acter, except in a single particular, as to tolerate the exercise 
of an unrestrained discretion. The court has said that the 
writ will be granted whenever there is a conflict of decisions 
among the Circuit Courts of Appeals, or between one of such 
courts and a State court, in order to bring about uniformity, 
or whenever the interests of the Nation in its internal or exter- 
nal relations or the importance of the question involved 
demand. 

Perhaps the writ might be appropriately employed when the 
interests of the Nation are directly involved, and particularly 
with respect to its foreign relations, as was the case when 
the court ordered a transfer of the record in the case of The 
Three Friends (166 U. S. 7) even before it was heard in the 
intermediate court. It would seem, however, that in such a 
case the writ would more appropriately go, in the interest of 
expedition, on the motion of the Attorney General, to the Dis- 
trict Court rather than to the Circuit Court of Appeals. So far 
as I can learn, this extraordinary power has never since been 
exercised by the Supreme Court. Its authority to proceed 
seems not to have been questioned in the suit referred to, 
though it might well have been in view of the language of the 
governing act, to the effect that the Supreme Court might 
require to be certified to it “for review and determination ” 
any case the judgment or decree in which the Circuit Court 
of Appeals was made final by the act. The word “review” 
would seem necessarily to imply that the cause should first 
have been determined by the Circuit Court of Appeals. This 
conclusion is enforced by the fact that power was granted to 
issue the writ only in cases which otherwise became final in 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. It is quite likely, if not more 
likely, that national interests would require a speedy determi- 
nation of a cause in which the jurisdiction depends upon the 
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existence in the controversy of a question arising under the 
Constitution or laws of the United States as though it was 
invoked because of diversity of citizenship. It is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that that portion of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals act had no other purpose than to afford the litigant 
whose case would otherwise terminate in that court an op- 
portunity, should the decision of that tribunal be adverse, 
to ask a review by the Supreme Court. However, what- 
ever doubt may inhere in the present law in that regard 
the bill under consideration would remove, for it expressly 
declares that the writ of certiorari may be issued either before 
or after judgment. I find it difficult to conceive of any justifi- 
cation for such a provision, except to meet the contingency of 
a pressing national need, when, as suggested, the writ ought 
to procure the direct transfer of the cause from the District 
Court after judgment to the Supreme Court, regardless of the 
ground upon which the jurisdiction of the court of first instance 
was invoked. 

But barring cases in which national interests are involved, 
there is to my mind little justification for transferring to the 
Supreme Court litigation between private parties, either because 
of the importance of the questions involved or to secure uni- 
formity of decisions. “ Importance” is a highly elastic term. 
Every suit involving a debatable proposition of law is more or 
less important, and there is no more of misfortune in a conflict 
between two Circuit Courts of Appeals, or between one of such 
courts and a State court, than there is in a conflict between the 
courts of any two of the forty-eight States. Still if the writ of 
certiorari were confined to cases in which such conflict exists, 
and the review restricted to the proposition in respect to which 
there is a difference, the number of applications would be 
limited and the labor entailed in passing upor them relatively 
light. 

In my judgment the way to solve the problem is to relieve 
the court from the consideration of questions with which it 
should not now be troubled. Why should the Supreme Court 
be devoting itself to the consideration of the ordinary questions 
of commercial and corporation law, of negligence and torts 
generally, of domestic relations, of municipal securities, and the 
complex problems presented by the intricate and involved con- 
tracts which characterize the great business transactions of 
our day? 

To recapitulate. The bill under review would substitute 
certiorari for writ of error in the case of judgments of State 
courts, in which is questioned the validity of an authority exer- 
cised under the Wnited States, on the ground that it is contrary 
to the Constitution, laws or treaties thereof, or an authority 
exercised under a State on the ground that it is repugnant to 
the National Constitution. It would substitute certiorari for 
writ of error in causes coming to the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
because involving a Federal question. The amount of relief 
appears inconsequential. 

On the other hand, I would abolish the writ of certiorari as 
to cases in the Circuit Court of Appeals and restrict the con- 
sideration in all cases from that court as in cases coming from 
the State court to any Federal question involved which should 
be subject to review as of right. I would amplify the right to 
the writ of error to State courts by renewing the provisions of 
the judiciary act in relation thereto, rendered ineffective by the 
act of 1916. I am convinced that not only would a greater 
measure of relief be thus afforded, but a higher measure of 
justice would prevail and a more rational judicial system 
obtain. But I would look forward to the eventual abolition of 
the jurisdiction of the Federal courts in civil causes because of 
diversity of citizenship or alienage or because the controversy 
involves a Federal question. 

HOUSING CONDITIONS IN. THE DISTRICT. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, some time ago the subject of the 
housing conditions in the District of Columbia received to some 
extent the attention of the District Committee, of which I am a 
member, We considered it particularly in view of the large 
building program that it was desired to enter upon for school 
purposes in the District. Subsequently Secretary Hoover met 
with the Commissioners of the District, and I also had the op- 
portunity of being present. It was recommended at that meet- 
ing that a committee be appointed to investigate the housing 
situation in the District of Columbia, the reason for the house 
shortage, the cause of high rent, of the impediments and ob- 
stacles which are offered to building, the reason for high charges 
upon loans, and all cognate questions. A committee was ap- 
pointed by the commissioners, of which Mrs. Eli A. Helmick 
was chairman. The committee has been in session from time to 
time; and recently, in fact on last Saturday, a tentative report 
was submitted by Mrs Helmick as chairman. I am advised that 
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Mr. McGUMBER. .The rate is about 80 per cent as fixed by 
the bill and the committee amendnient reduces it to 45 per 
cent ad valorem in one case and 35 in the other. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to suggest to the Senator from North Dakota that this amend- 
ment is very important and many people are interested in it. 
I think amendments. of this important character ought to be sub- 
mitted to the Senate and be permitted to lie on the table for 
one day in order that we may study them and understand upen 
what we are voting. It is impossible to comprehend the scope 
of an amendment of this kind by merely hearing it read with- 
out an opportunity of studying and reflecting upon it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have several copies of the amendment 
here and will be glad to hand the Senator one; but I think it 
is quite easy to keep in mind only the two proposition that under 
the amendment we propose a straight ad valorem duty of 45 
per cent on surgical instruments and a straight ad valorem duty 
of 35 per cent on dental instruments. It is hardly necessary to 
have such an amendment lie over for a day in order to under- 
stand what it is. 

Mr. KING. The reason for the difference in rate is, I sup- 
pose, that teeth are not worth as much as bones, 

Mr. WALSH -of Massachusetts. ‘There are certain amend- 
ments which have been offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota, which are very important, and I think they ought to 
lie on the table in order that we may have an opportunity to 
consider them, and not have them presented here without any 
chanee to consider them at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish it to be definitely 
understood as to this matter that I am very much gratified 
at the reduction which the committee has proposed; a 
reduction from 80 per cent to 45 per cent in one case and 35 
per cent in another is a very substantial reduction. It may 
be that it is not sufficient; I have not investigated that, and 
I merely desire the matter to be held open for a while in 
order that I may have an opportunity to look imto it a little 
to ascertain whether action should be allowed to be taken on 
the new rates now proposed without further discussion. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. That is a very reasonable request, and I 
am glad to accommodate the Senator from North Carolina. I 
now propose that we shall proceed to the consideration of 
paragraph 360. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from North Dakota if he will not be willing that para- 
graph 360 go over for the day? I have some data upon that 
paragraph, but I have not them here and they are not avail- 
able to me now. I should.like to present them in consideration 
with that paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, so long as we may con- 
sider some other paragraph I am not particular, although it 
is a little difficult for us to go from one paragraph back to 
another. The Senator from South Dakota desires, however, 
that paragraph 360 be passed over for the present, and I now 
ask that we take up paragraph 302 in reference to ferro alloys. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Fimance to paragraph 302 will be stated. 

The amendment of the Committee on Fimance was, on page 
49, line 2, after the word “carbon,” to strike out “2% cents 
per pound on the metallic manganese contained therein” and 
to insert “ $2.50 per ton,” so as ‘to read: 

SeereeaREnenee containing more than 1 per cent of carbon, $2.50 
per n. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 49 I desire to withdraw the com- 
mittee amendment beginning in line 2, and in line 2 to strike 
out the numerals “ 24” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals 
“v7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from ‘North Dakota to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. KING. I wish to inquire of the Senator from North 
Dakota what disposition has been made of the numerals 
“$250” which are found in line 4? 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘The committee proposes to withdraw the 
amendment and then to strike out “23,” and insert “13” in 
lien of “23.” 

Mr. SMOOT. And the words “$2.50 per ton,” in line 4, will 
also be stricken out. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was what the junior Senator from Utah 
asked, 

Mr. McCUMBER. The whole matter, to which the Senator 
from Utah refers, will be stricken out if my suggestion is 
agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator explain what effect the amend- 
ment just suggested on behalf of the conmmittee will have upon 
the text of the bill as reported by the Committee on Fimance? 
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Mr.McCUMBER. It.is a material reduction in the House rate, 
and the duty propesed new is designed to take care of the duty 
on Manganese ore which was inserted the other day. 

Mr. KING. It is an increase over the original Senate com- 
mittee amendment, Has the Senator from North Daketa fig- 
lore ont what the increase would be measured in ad valorem 
rates? 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have made the increase to corre- 
spond with the 1 cent duty which was voted the ether day upon 
the manganese content of manganese ore. Im order to allow 
a proper differential it is meeessary, of course, to imerease the 
duty on the product made from the manganese ore, and the 
rate proposed here jis in accordance with the estimate made by 
the experts that it will require about 1 cents. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana, Mr. President, I should like to in- 
quire of the Senator whether the percentage.of differential is 
not too high? The Senate has given its approval to the House 
provision imposing a duty of 1 cent a pound on the manganese 
content of manganese or@é. Manganese is reduced to ferro- 
manganese by the electrolytic process generally. It seems to 
me that 1{ cents is altogether disproportionate as protection. 
Of ‘course, the manganese manufacture should be allowed a 
compensatory duty of 1 cent. I think ‘tthe Tariff Commission 
report discioses that ferromanganese can be produced just as 
cheaply in this country, if the additional Gost occasioned ‘by 
the duty on manganese is taken care ef, as it can be produced 
anywhere in the world, except possibly in those countries where 
power may be secured more cheaply than in the United States, 
I do net know why it should be so, but apparently pewer can 
be secured more cheaply in Canada than it can m the United 
States, and of course it can ‘be secured more cheaply in Nor- 
way ; but, all things considered—and this is an industry of my 
State; we have the only ferromanganese mill, I think, in the 
West, and I am mot averse to helping it along, inasmach as it 
is an infant industry—I think that a rate of 1% cents a pound 
is giving to the ferromanganese producer a consideration that 
is vastly greater than the consideration given to the preducer 
of manganese when he gets only a cent ‘a pound. 

-Mr. SMOOT. The Howse allowed a differential of 23 cents 
per pound, which is altegether too much, figured on the actual 
differential necessary between the metalic content of the ore 
and the ferromanganese. Figuring a loss of 29 per cent in the 
manufacture of ferromanganese and -taking into consideration 
the result of imposing 1 cent duty on ‘the ore, the differential 
required $1.51, or 51 cents abeve the 1.cent on the metallic con- 
tent of the ore, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor from Utah will allew me, will he state how much of the 
proposed rate of 1§ cents is compensatory and how much a 
protective duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Seven-eighths of a cent is the compensatory 
duty. The Semate voted for 1 cent per pownd on the man- 
ganese content in the ore, Now, in the manufacture ef ferro- 
manganese ore there is a loss of at least 29 per cent in the 
ease of the high-grade ore. From the Tariff Information Sur- 
vey the Senator will find that— 

The process employed tn the manufacture of fer also 
influences the perceutage of recovery. Less metallic manganese is 
lost on ‘the ‘average in ‘the electric furnace than in the blast furnace. 
It is claimed that this loss can be reduced to 10 per cent by the use of 
the electric-furnace method, but figures obtained on the ifie coast 
show a larger loss, One of the leading concerns in that region manu- 
facturing a in 1918 pe ks a a metallic loss of man- 
ganese in the manufacturing process of 30 per cent. 

The average, I am told, is 29 per cent, and that is in the case 
of the very highest grade of manganese ore which can be .ob- 
tained in the United States. 

Again, I wish to say to the Senator from Montana that the 
coke used in the manufacture of ferromanganese from the ore is 
very much cheaper in England than it is in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The rate provided by the 
committee amendment, then, is a compensatory rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Entirely so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is what I asked the 
Senator. There is no protective duty included? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no protection whatever. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is entirely compensatory? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a compensatory duty pure and simple. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is my opinion that it is a 
fair duty in view of the duty on manganese ore. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt of it at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is ‘on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Dakota to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 
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The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 6, page 49, it is proposed 
to strike out “45” and to insert “30,” so that, if amended, it 
will read: 

Provided, That ferromanganese for the one of this act shall be 
such iron manganese alloys as contain 30 per cent or more of man- 
ganese. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, on line 10 I desire to 
modify the committee amendment by striking out “20” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ““1§ cents per pound on the manganese 
contained therein, and 15.” I send the amendment to the desk 
and ask to have it stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to disagree to the 
committee amendment so as to restore the House text in the 
following words: “ 
cents per pound on the manganese contained therein and. 

It is also proposed to strike out “2¢” and insert “1%,” and 
to change the “20” to “15,” so that the entire amendment, if 
amended, will read as follows: 

1% cents per pound on the manganese contained therein and 15 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Montana that 
that gives exactly the same specific rate upon the manganese 
metal or the manganese silicon that was given upon the ferro- 
manganese that is manufactured from manganese ore. We give 
them exactly the same compensatory duty as ferromanganese, 
namely, 1% cents per pound, instead of 2¢ cents per pound’ as 
provided for in the House bill; and instead of giving them 
28 per cent protection, as provided in the House bill, on the 
American valuation, we give them 15 per cent ad valorem upon 
the foreign valuation. In other words, the 15 per cent is the 
protection afforded the manufacturer of manganese metal out 
of ferromanganese or out of the manganese ore itself. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I inquire of the 
Senator whether there ought not to be a differential between 
ferromanganese and spiegeleisen? 

Mr. SMOOT. A different protective rate? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. — Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think so. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The information I have concern- 
ing this matter leads me to believe that there should be a dis- 
tinction. Indeed, it seems to me that with respect to both of 
these products, when the duty on the manganese is taken care 
of, there is not really much of anything else needed, and cer- 
tainly not in the case of spiegeleisen. I read from the survey, 
“The ferro-alloy industries,” Bulletin O-1. In discussing the 
subject of tariff considerations, the Tariff Commission says: 

(1) Spiegeleisen and ferromanganese have been classified in our tariff 
laws for several decades with “iron in pigs.” While they are blast- 
furnace products, their uses and conditions of production vary greatly 
from those of pig iron. They er to the general class of ferro-alloys. 

(2) No question now arises with reference to the competitive posi- 
tion of the American producer of spregesiaen. His raw material is 
abundant and cheap and his conversion costs are low. In the case of 
ferromanganese, however, the American manufacturer is obliged to get 
his raw material abroad. 

They make a distinction between the spiegeleisen containing 
the low percentage of manganese and the ferromanganese con- 
taining the high percentage. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Just a moment. This statement, 
of course, is made upon the existing condition of things, when 
the manganese ore is admitted free; but when the manganese 
ore carries a duty of 1 cent a pound on the manganese content, 
of course the spiegeleisen producer ought to be protected to 
that extent. That is, he should have a compensatory duty; 
but when he gets his compensatory duty the Tariff Commis- 
sion tells us that there are no competitive conditions whatever, 
and that the spiegeleisen producer can produce it in this coun- 
try just as cheaply as the foreigner. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator’s statement would be absolutely 
correct if no account were taken of the amount of carbon that 
could be contained in the spiegelized article; but the Senator 
will notice in this case that it must not contain more than 1 
per cent of carbon. Therefore it must be made by the thermit 
or the aluminum process, and it must be made in small quanti- 
ties. If there were no question as to the amount of carbon 
that would be allowed in the spiegelized article, then, of course, 
they could make it as the Tariff Commission says; but the 
amount must be limited. For instance, I call the Senator’s 
attention to paragraph 301. There the Senator will notice that 








the spiegelized iron and steel and kentledge are all in the same 
paragraph; but that contains more than 1 per cent of carbon, 
and it can be treated entirely differently. That is why a clause 
is put in this paragraph limiting the amount of carbon that can 
be contained in it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The information I have does not 
make any distinction in these matters at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will notice in paragraph 301 that 
the duty on spiegeleisen containing more than 1 per cent of 
carbon is $1.25 a ton, and it is classified there with iron in 
pigs, iron kentledge, and so forth; but in paragraph 802 the 
amount of carbon in the manganese must be less than 1 per 
cent, and therefore it must be made by the thermit or the 
aluminum reduction process, which can only produce it in 
small quantities. That is why the change is made in paragraph 
~ and it shows the difference between paragraphs 302 and 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have not been able to discover 
that the question of the amount of carbon in it is of conse- 
quence at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the manganese is not used the 
same as the iron, The manganese containing less than 1 per 
cent of carbon is used in the hardening of brasses and bronzes, 
and if it had 1 per cent of earbon or more they could not use 
it at all. It would be impossible. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No doubt there are some kinds of 
spiegeleisen containing a small amount of carbon that are used 
for purposes for which spiegeleisen containing a large per- 
centage of carbon is not fitted; but that is not the question. 
The question is, Why does it cost more to produce the one kind 
than to produce the other kind? 

Mr. SMOOT. It does cost more. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What information has the Senator 
on that point? My information is that the spiegeleisen can be 
produced here as cheaply as anywhere. 

Mr. SMOOT. One is made in a blast furnace and the other 
is made in a crucible; and I know and the Senator knows that 
it costs more to make it in a crucible than it costs to make it 
in a blast furnace, All that the Senate committee gives is 
15 per cent ad valorem, not 28 per cent ad valorem, as the 
House gives, on the American valuation; and that is the 
reason why the change was made. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does the Senator say that 1} 
cents a pound is 15 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the 15 per cent ad valorem has nothing 
to do with the 1f cents per pound. That is the compensatory 
duty because of the fact that the Senate voted for a duty of 
1 cent a pound on the manganese ore; but, for instance, in 
paragraph 301 the article is sold by the ton; in paragraph 302 
it is scld by the pound. That shows what a difference there 
is in the making. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have not yet discovered that 
there is any information available to us that makes any dis- 
tinction at all between spiegeleisen which contains less. or 
more than a certain per cent of carbon. The fact about the 
matter is that in the case of both of these commodities, ferro- 
manganese and spiegeleisen, the manganese itself constitutes 
70 per cent of the total cost, and only 30 per cent goes for 
overhead and interest upon capital and labor and everything 
else, the labor cost being, I think, about 20 per cent of the 
total cost; so that, if that is taken care of, it seems to me 
that that is all the duty that there ought to be on either ferro- 
manganese or spiegeleisen over and above the compensatory 
duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator’s attention was called away when 
I gave the reasons, at his request, why that difference of 1} 
cents was necessary. I can repeat it briefly by saying that the 
loss runs as high as 30 per cent—the average is about 29 per 
cent—and, then, the coke is very much less expensive in Hng- 
land than it is in the United States. I think I have here the 
quotations which show the difference. The Tariff Information 
Survey calls attention to the loss of 30 per cent, and the Senate 
committee has figured it down to the very cent. 

I know that the independent ferromanganese manufacturers 
claim that we are going to drive them out of business with a 
duty of 1% cents. They say they are entitled to 24, which the 
House gave them. I do not think it will drive them out of 
business, but I do know they are entitled to 1% cents, and that 
is what the committee has given them. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My information is that in the 
manufacture of ferromanganese the recovery of the metal con- 
tent in the ore averages about 80 per cent, the loss being only 
about 20 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be true of the high-grade ore, but 
it can not be done with the great mass of ore that is imported, 
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nor can it be done with any ore that is produced in the United 
States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can not profess to have any per- 
sonal knowledge about the matter, and I am to take 
what information is given me from official sources with altos 
to this particular subject. They say that the loss is not to 
exceed 20 per cent of the manganese content of the ore. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Tariff Commission Survey says: 

During the war experiments were made to ascertain metallic losses in 
the mak a of ferromanganese and spiegeleisen from ores then ‘avail 
able. elve furnaces, producing about 40 per cent of ‘the country's 
output of ferromanganese, showed a metallic loss of manganese in the 
manufacture of this alloy of 29 per cent. 

That is what I stated, that the average was 29 per cent. I 
admit that the United States Steel Co. cam import selected 
ore from some foreign country containing the highest possible 
percentage of manganese and get 20 per cent out of it, but there 
is no ere in the United States out of which they can get it. 
The average of all the ores produced by the 12 independent pro- 
ducers averages 29 per cent, as I stated, and the loss in the 
manufacture of spiegeleisen, as I stated, is 38 per cent. 

it should be stated, however, in this connection that the ores used 
were largely American, whose silica content is relatively large. 

So the Tariff Infermation Survey claims that the American 
loss is 38 per cent. We are trying to protect the ferromanga- 
nese ore produced in Colorado and Montana, and what is the 
use trying to protect the ore if we ‘allow a rate upon the ferro- 
manganese that will let the ferromanganese in and kill the ore 
business? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The simple question is, What is 
the rate necessary in order to accomplish the Tesult? That is 
the whole question. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will figure from the statement 
made by the Tariff Commission, he will see ‘that 1} cents is 
scarcely enough, and if we are going to protect the ore—which 
is what the Senate committee wants to do—I do not want ferro- 
manganese to come in to the disadvantage of the ore. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But seeing that there is only 1 
cent duty on the manganese content of the ore, it requires some 
demonstration to show that you have to put 1f cents on the 
ferromanganese product. Let me inquire of the Senator just 
what have been the importations of spiegeleisen into the coun- 


try under the existing law? 
Mr. SMOOT. I think they were put in the Recorp the other 


day, but I will look them up. Im 1918 there were $4/300;604 
worth; in 1919 there were $4,283,541 worth insported. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is of what? 

. SMOOT, Of ferromanganese. 

. WALSH of Montana. I asked about spiegeleisen. 

. SMOOT. The importations must be very small. 

. WALSH of Montana. Are there any importations at all? 

. SMOOT. I should not think there would be very much 
imported. In 1918 there were $228,012 worth; in 1019 ‘there 
were $1,018 worth; and in 1920 there were $277,900 worth. 
The Senator will find that on page 359 of the Summary of Tariff 
Information, about the middle of the page. That refers to the 
spiegeleisen mentioned in paragraph 301, not this to which we 
are referring, because this has not been kept separate, and I 
can not tell the exact figures; but I will frankly say to the 
Senator that it could not be very much. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My information about it is that 
no spiegeleisen is imported imto this country at all. I have 
the information now before me, For the nine months of 1921 
the imports were $9,260 worth. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct; but in 1920 there were $277,900 
worth imported. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; $277,900, and $9,260 worth 
in the nine months of 1921. In 1919 there were $1,018 worth, 
and in 1918 there were $228,012 worth. 

r. SMOOT. Why does not the Senator make a motion to put 
the rate on the ores lower, if he wants it, and let the Senate 
vote upon it? If the Senator wants a low rate, so that the 
ferromanganese can come into this country, let him make a 
motion such as I have suggested. 

Mr..WALSH of Montana. I am trying to profit by the full 
information of the Senator from Utah. I inquired of him 
whether he thought there should be a different rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I think the rate is just as low as it can be 
to keep out the ore. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If that is the case, then should 
there not be a higher rate on ferromanganese? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I think the rate on ferromanganese of 1} 
cents is enough to equalize the duty on the ore and the ferro- 
manganese, 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator tell us whether 
he thinks that is necessary in order to equalize the conditions 
with respect to spiegeteisen? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. : 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does not the Senator think it is 
too much? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I donot. I think it is too much if the man- 
ganese contains over 1 per cent carbon, and could be made in a 
furnace, but where it must be less than 1 per cent carbon, and 
has to be made in a crucible, it is not too much. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask my colleague 
in fespect to ferromanganese containing more than 1 per cent 
of carbon, on which a rate is recommended of 13 cents a pound. 
It seems to.me that a tariff of $22.50 a ton, which, as I figure 
it, would be permissible under this amendment, is rather heavy. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the amendment 
which has been offered is to fix the rate at 1] cents a pound, 
and we have cut the ad valorem rate of the House from 28 per 
cent to 15 per cent. 

Mr. KING. I think I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was not here, and I will state 
briefly Just what led up to this change. 

The House gave a rate of duty of a cent a pound on the man- 
ganese content in the ore. The Senate Finance Committee 
placed manganese ore on the free list. The Senate disagreed 
to the committee amendment, leaving a rate of 1 cent a pound 
on the metallic content. That, of course, necessitates a change 
in ‘the rate of ferromanganese. The House with 1 cent on the 
metallic content gives manganese 23 per cent. The Senate com- 
mittee, with the same rate on the manganese content in the ore, 
gives 1§ cent a pound on the ferromanganese. That is a par- 
ticular kind of ferromanganese, as it must contain not more 
than 1 per cent of carbon. In the paragraph before that man- 
ganese containing more than 1 per cent of carbon is provided 
for. Wherever it contains more than 1 per cent of carbon, then 
it is made in a furnace, but, where it contains less than 1 per 
cent carbon it must be made im a crucible, and only in small 
quantities, 

The reason why they made the difference is that ferroman- 
ganese containing less than 1 per cent carbon is used in the 
hardening of brass and bronzes, and if it contained more than 
1 per cent carbon it could not be used for that purpose. The 15 
per cent that the Senate gives is simply the protection that is 
necessary for the industry, and if I am not mistaken that is 
exactly the rate applied in the Underwoed law. 

Mr. KING. I will state the point I had in mind, and I shall 
be glad if I may have for a moment the attention of the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WateH]. The paragraph provides that 
ferromanganese containing more than 1 per cent of carbon ‘shall 
have a duty of 13 cents per pound. Here is the point to which I 
wish to call attention: ‘ 

Provided, That ferromanganese for the purposes of this act shall be 
such iron manganese alloys as comtain 30 per cent or more of manga- 
nese. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That refers to the item immedi- 
ately preceding and not to spiegeleisen. 

Mr. KING. I understand. that, but I wanted the Senator’s 
view as to the point Iam about to make now. It means, I think, 
that iron manganese alloy which contains 30 per cent of man- 
ganese will be entitled—that is, the entire product of 2,000 
pounds, instead of 30 per cent of 2,000 pounds—to a duty of 1§ 
cents. So if a given tonnage, taking 1 ten to illustrate what 
I mean, is entered at the customhouse containing 30 per cent 
only of iron manganese alloy it receives a duty upon the entire 
content, 60 per cent of which may be comparatively valueless, 
and the duty would be, therefore, $22.50 upon the iron manganese 
alloy consisting of only 600 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ‘say to the Senator that the standard is 
80 per cent. This is only put here by way of precaution. ‘There 
is nothing given as to the effect the tariff will have, but if it 
were thrown open entirely and ‘nothing said about it at all, we 
do not know what they would undertake to do. It is simply a 
precaution taken im the tariff measure. 

Mr. KING. That may be, and yet it occurs to me that it is 
giving a duty wpon 1,400 pounds of some other product. If the 
imported article contains 30 per cent of fron manganese alloy, 
then the whole ton would carry the duty of 14 cents per pound, 
so the ore may be reduced ore so as to send in a given importa- 
tion only 30 per cent and still get the entire duty of 1§ cents 
per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will read it carefully he will see 
it says “ferromanganese containing more than 1 per cent ‘of 
carbon.” If we go'back of that it is “ ferromanganese contained 
therein.” It is not “if it is 80 per cent,” or ‘65 per cent, or 50 
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per cent, or 30 per cent, or whatever it is. 
manganese “contained therein.” ; 
Mr. KING. If my colleague will allow me a minute, that 
would be all right if it were not for the proviso starting on 
line 4: 
Provided, That ferromanganese for the eepens of this act shall 


be such iron manganese alloys as contain 30 per cent or more of 
manganese. 


Mr. SMOOT. But, Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, if the product 
which is brought in be a manganese iron alloy, it needs to 
contain but 30 per cent of manganese in order to obtain the full 
benefit of 1§ cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the Senator is in error about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think the junior Senator from 
Utah is in error. It means that if it contains less than 30 per 
cent of manganese it is not to be deemed to be ferromanganese 
within the meaning of the clause and will not carry a duty of 
1 cents. If the manganese content is less than 30 per cent, 
it will be regarded as manganese, not ferromanganese, and will 
carry a duty of only 1 cent per pound, as provided in the first 
part of paragraph 302. 

Mr. KING. I suppose that is what was intended, but the 
language, it seems to me, is rather confusing. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It reads: 

Provided, That ferromanganese for the pu 
be such iron manganese alloys as contain 3 
manganese, 

That is to say, anything that does not contain at least 30 per 
cent is not to be deemed to be ferromanganese for the pur- 
pose of fixing the duty of 1§ cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not 1% cents, but the 15 per cent ad valorem 
duty. If it does contain more than 30 per cent, then it is 
ferromanganese, and if it contains less than 1 per cent of car- 
bon, then it has 15 per cent ad valorem above the 1 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I thought I had this matter clearly 
in my mind, but I am confused when the Senator talks about 
15 per cent ad valorem. Where does the 15 per cent ad valorem 
come in? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I was wrong; it is the metal that has the 
15 per cent ad yalorem. There is no 15 per cent at all on the 
item about which we are talking. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The 15 per cent refers to molybde- 
num and not to manganese at all. 

Mr. SMOOT, The Senator is right. Ferromanganese con- 
taining-more than 30 per cent of manganese is ferromanganese. 
If it is less than that it is spiegeleisen and defined in para- 
graph 301, provided it has more than 1 per cent carbon. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is no specific duty on spiegel- 
eisen, so far as I can see. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will return to paragraph 301 he 
will see that the proviso put in there reads: 

Provided, That spiegeleisen for the purposes of this act shall be an 
iron manganese alloy containing less than 30 per cent of manganese. 

If it contains more than that, then it is ferromanganese, and 
that is the dividing line. The House cut it down to 15 per 
cent, and then changed it to 30 per cent. Thirty per cent is 
the proper division. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the explanations of my learned 
friend : 

Mr. SMOOT, If my colleague will read it just as it is, he will 
see that it does not apply as he thought it did: 

Ferromanganese containing more than 1 per cent of carbon, 17 cents 
per pound on the metallic manganese contained therein: Provided 
That ferromanganese for the purposes of this act shall be such iron 
manganese alloys as contain 36 per cent or more of manganese. 

If it contains less, then in paragraph 301 we say it is not 
ferromanganese, but it is spiegeleisen. ; 

Mr. KING. I am not satisfied with the explanation made by 
the Senator from Montana or by the senior Senator from Utah. 
It strikes me that there will be confusion and an attempt will 
be made to obtain the benefits or the disadvantages, depending 
upon which side of the shield is to be considered, that flow from 
the imposition of 1§ cents per pound upon iron manganese alloys, 
where the imports are in products or consist of products where 
60 per cent at least of the import may be of some other prod- 
uct, practically valueless, some other product than ferroman- 
ganese. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator would be correct if we did not 
specifically state that it should be the metallic manganese con- 
tained therein. My colleague’s position would be absolutely cor- 
rect if those words were not here, but they are here. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask my colleague a question: Does the 
committee intend by this provision to give a duty of 1j cents a 
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pound upon all products brought into the United States de- 
nominated ferromanganese alloys, where 60 per cent of the 
imports of the product may be waste or gang, and 30 per cent 
and only 30 per cent consist of ferromanganese alloy? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there is no such intention nor would this 
provision do it. If there were 100 pounds of that kind of 
product coming into the United States and it contained 30 per 
cent of manganese, then there is a duty of 1§ cents a pound 
on the metallic content, which is the 30 per cent of manganese; 
but if, as I said, the words “the metallic manganese con- 
tained therein” were not here, then my colleague would be 
entirely right. If there were 40 per cent, there would be 1} 
cents on 40 pounds. If there were 60 per cent, it would be 1} 
eents on 60 pounds. But if it were 20 per cent it would not 
fall in here at all, because it would not be ferromanganese 
but would be spiegeleisen. 

Mr. KING. I submit to my colleague that if the bill passes 
in this form there will be a controversy when importations 
come to the customhouse and the product consists of 30 per 
cent only of iron manganese alloys and 60 per cent of some 
other product as to just what the rate of duty should,be. My 
colleague said the rate of duty would be only 1 cents per 
pound upon the metallic content—that is, the manganese alloy 
content—whereas it may be contended that the duty shall be 
levied upon the entire product, because it will be said that 30 
per cent of it consists of iron manganese alloy, and therefore 
the entire product which comes into the United States must 
bear the duty of 1§ cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. I assure my colleague that will never happen. 

Mr. KING. I hope the construction contended for by my 
colleague is correct, but later on, after further examination, 
I may recur to it and make a motion to clarify it, if I shall 
not be satisfied that the construction which I think now will 
be placed upon it is correct. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the senior 
Senator from Utah a question, if the junior Senator will 
permit me. 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator will remember that we had some 
contest some days ago about the duty on manganese. The 
duty was fixed, in my judgment, entirely too high; but what 
I want to know is if this has been rewritten on the basis of 
the change then made so as to give a compensatory duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Seven-eighths of 1 cent is compensatory duty. 

Mr. WILLIS. I recall the duty of 1 cent which we placed 
on manganese ore, 

Mr. SMOOT. It is necessary because the Senate voted a 
duty of 1 cent upon the metallic content in manganese ore. 

Mr. WILLIS. A vote which I think ought not to have been 
taken. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to put in the Recorp 
a brief statement, if it has not heretofore been put into the 
Recorp, showing the domestic production and the imports of 
ferromanganese. 

In 1908 the domestic production was 40,000 tons plus—I will 
not give the odd figures. That production increased until 1920, 
when we produced 295,447 tons. In 1918 we produced 333,027 
tons. The imports in 1908 were 44,000 tons; in 1918 they were 
27,000 tons; in 1919 they were 33,000 tons; in 1920 they were 
59,000 tons; and in 1921 they were only 9.057 tons. I have not 
the production for 1921; I have not obtained that from the 
Tariff Commission; but, as stated, in 1920 the total domestic 
production was 295,447 tons. 

The imports for last year consisted of only 9,057 tons; yet, 
in the face of that limited import, and a domestic production be- 
yond the 200,000-ton mark, and over the 300,000-ton mark in 
1918, it is proposed to place the very high duty of 14 cents a 
pound upon the product. It seems to me that it is entirely too 
high, and I do not think it may be justified. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator from Utah will 
pardon me, I wish to express my concurrence in the view now 
expressed by him. I read from the Tariff Survey as follows: 


According to figures secured by the Tariff Commission on the cost of 
production, about 70 per cent— 


Seventy per cent— 
of the total expense of manufacturing ferromanganese is the price paid 
for the manganese in the ore. Hence ore cost is important in de- 
termining the competitive position of the American manufacturer. 


Now, with reference to the other 30 per cent, the survey 
states: 


With reference to conversion cost, the American producer is at no 
disadvantage compared with his English competitor. Coke is cheaper 


in the United States than in England, and the higher wage rates pre- 
vailing here are offset in a measure by larger furnaces and greater out- 
put per man employed. 
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So all that it is necessary to do is to take care of the com- 
pensatory duty. There is a loss in the conversion of the ore 
into ferromanganese that should be taken care of in the com- 
pensatory duty. Now, what should that be? I continue reading: 


As manganese ores and ferromanganese and spiegeleisen are on the 
free list— 3 


That is, under existing law— 


no question now arises in regard to compensatory duties. Should, how- 
ever, duties be levied either on the ores or on the alloys, the question 
of compensatory duties would arise. In passing from one stage of 
manufacture to another, there is always some loss involved, and this 
loss should be allowed for in imposing compensatory duties. In the 
manufacture of ferromanganese the recovery of metal contained in the 
ore averages in good practice about 80 per cent. 

So that, there being no difference in the conversion cost, and 
the only thing we are obliged to take care of being the com- 
pensatory duty, we have got to compensate upon the basis of a 
loss of 20 per cent. Accordingly, Mr, President, we should give 
25 per cent on 80 per cent; that is to say, a duty of twenty-five 
one-hundredths of 1 cent a pound will take care of the loss 
in conversion ; so that the compensatory duty on ferromanganese 
should be one and one-fourth cents. That is what it should be 
according to the information here given us by the Tariff Com- 
mission, A compensatory duty of one and one-quarter cents will 
take care of the duty on manganese so far as conversion costs 
are concerned, 

Mr. President, I am not going to object to a duty of one and 
seven-eighths cents per pound on ferromanganese; but I want it 
distinctly understood that the difference between one and a 
quarter cents and one and seven-eighths cents is not a protective 
duty at all so far as the principle of the difference between the 
cost of production in one place and the other is concerned. If 
it is said that the difference between one and a quarter cents 
and one and seven-eighths cents—that is to say, five-eighths of a 
cent a pound—is to take care of the difference in the cost of 
transportation between Great Falls, Mont., for instance, and 
Pittsburgh, why, I will let it go at that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is taken care of in the 1 cent a pound 
on the ore. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well; then there is no justi- 
fication whatever for the additional five-eighths of a cent. It 
is a plain gift to the producers of ferromanganese at the ex- 
pense of the steel industry of the country. “ 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but I want to say that it is a plain gift to 
the producers of manganese ore in Montana and Colorado. That 
is where the gift is and nowhere else, and let us understand it. 
The Senator from Montana reads from the Tariff Commission 
a statement in regard to the highest grade ores in all the world; 
a statement which was made at a time when the prices were the 
highest. I want to say to the Senator from Montana now that 
I would not be standing here asking for a duty of 1§ cents had 
the Senate not by a previous vote decided that the ores pro- 
duced in Montana and Colorado should be protected. The ores 
in Colorado and Montana are low-grade ores, and what the 
Tariff Commission has stated does not apply to them at all. 
If the Senator should vote for a rate of 14 cents only, the 
manganese ores of his State would go begging, and ferroman- 
ganese would be shipped in here instead of the ore. 

I take it for granted that the Senate of the United States in 
expressing their wish in this matter desired to take care of the 
ores produced in the West, and in order to take care of those 
low-grade ores we had to make the rate on the ferromanganese 
1§ cents a pound. 

I voted for free manganese, Mr. President; but, as I have 
said, if the Senator wants to move to reduce the rate of 1$ 
cents noW proposed let him do so now, and I will vote with him. 
I want, however, to tell him what the result will be. If we are 
going to undertake to protect an industry in the United States, 
what is the use of making the attempt on the one hand and 
then on the other hand robbing it of all that the first amend- 
ment intended it should have? 

The committee decided originally to put manganese on the 
free list, and only gave a rate of $2.50 a ton on the ferroman- 
ganese; but the Senate decided otherwise. The Senator from 
Montana knows that in all of these ores the higher the per cent 
of silica the greater the loss in the recovery of manganese. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me, I 
stated quite frankly I did not know a thing about it. I am 
merely relying upon the information given to us by the Tariff 
Commission with respect to the matter, which is the result of a 
very extensive investigation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I admit that what they say is true with respect 
to the highest grade ores shipped into the country. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But they do not speak about the 
highest grade of ore; they speak of all ores and give the recoy- 
ery in current practice. ™ 
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Mr. SMOOT. Let us see what they do say about it: 

With reference to the ores used, the recovery of manganese in the 
manufacture of ferromanganese depends largely upon the silica content. 
The higher the silica content the more manganese will be lost. The 
average recovery in blast furnaces when ae Manganese ores are used, 
i. e., ores containing 6 per cent or less silica and 48 per cent or more 
manganese, is about 80 per cent in good practice. 

Is there a pound of such ore produced in the United States? 
Not one. ‘ If we are going to protect the western miner, let us 
— him not on the ore alone but on the product made from 
the ore. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What percentage does the Senator 
think the Tariff Commission was speaking of when it said that 
the loss was 20 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT.* It says here containing 6 per cent or less 
silica. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
Mr. SMOOT. 


How much? 

Six per cent or less of silica. The ore has to 
be of that high grade in order that 20 per cent may be recov- 
ered. I understand that the United States Smelting Co., when 
they first began to import those high-grade ores, which now they 
can not get anywhere in the world, did recover 80 per cent, but 
the Tariff Commission in the same report state that the aver- 
age for the 12 concerns manufacturing in the United States 
is 29 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was not inquiring about the silica 
content. The Senator spoke about high-grade ores. What kind 
of ores does he mean? 

Mr. SMOOT, Fifty per cent and above. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understood that the classification 
heretofore made was 35 per cent and above. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator the Tariff Commis- 
sion says in this very report that their statement applies only 
to ores containing 6 per cent or less silica and 48 per cent or 
more of manganese. The Senator knows that the ore produced 
in Colorado and Montana carries only about from 35 to 36 per 


cent. The highest that was ever shipped was only 37 per cent. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. My recollection is it was 42 per 
cent. 


Mr. SMOOT.. I have not seen any record to that effect, al- 
though I did see one record which gave the figure at 37 per cent. 
I feel that the Senate placed a duty of 1 cent a pound upon 
the metallic content of manganese ore for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the production of the United States, and in order to 
protect the ore there must be a differential of seven-eighths of a 
cent on the ferromanganese, or else, instead of the producer of 
the ore having protection he will have none, for it will come in 
here in the shape of ferromanganese and not in the shape of ore. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, when I yielded to the Senator 
from Montana I was calling attention to the domestic produc- 
tion and the imports for the year 1908 to 1921, inclusive. I 
will ask that the table to which I have referred may be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

I will state in conclusion that at a time when there was no 
tariff duty on the ore, as I understand, and the ferromanganese 
came in free of duty, the importations last year were only 9,057 
tons, while the domestic production in 1920 was nearly 300,000 
tons; and yet it is proposed to allow this enormous rate of 1j 
cents per pound upon the product. I repeat that in my judg- 
ment it is indefensible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the table re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Utah will be printed in the 
RECcoRD. 

The table referred to is as follows: 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I will not take much 
time in discussing this paragraph. The facts in reference to 
it have already been put in the Recorp, but I wish the Recorp 
to show the philosophy of this action. 

In the ‘first place there was ‘nothing consistent in the ‘action 
of the Senate in placing manganese ore on the tax list. Man- 
ganese ore is a commodity ‘that is necessary in the production 
of certain Classes of steel, but it is mo more necessary in ‘the 
production of such steel than is iron ore or coal. Iron ore ‘is 
the basic material from which steel is made. Manganese ore 
is merely used as an alloy for the purposes of hardening ‘steel. 
Goal is necessary. Now, the Senate has left coal and iron ore 
on the free list—and I do not object to that~and put man- 
ganese ore on the tax list. 

Of course, Mr. President, we know that when the raw ma- 
terial of any product, whatever it may be, is placed on the 
tax list the excuse is given—and sometimes it is ‘a ‘necessary 
conclusion—that a compensatory duty must be Jevied on the 
finished product. Why start in this industry—it does not 
relate to ally other industry than iron or ‘steel—by ‘taking 
some patt of the raw material and ‘putting it on the tax list 
and leaving the other part of the raw material on the free 
list? There is no logic, there is no reason, there is no system 
whatever in such a procedure. Hither one is right or the other 
is right. 

If this tariff bill is being written solely for the purpose of 
playing favorites, if special friends are ‘to ‘be ‘taken care of 
within the folds of this bill that they may make money whereas 
otherwise they would not, ‘then let ‘the eountry know it; let 
us have the reason for it, but if you are going on a system of 
taxing raw material why not tax it all? Why not be consistent 
about your theory? You are not, and therefore I assume that 
the basis is that if you are friendly to one man you will erect 
a tax wall in his favor, and if you are unfriendly to another 
you will tear it down, and that that is the basis of taxation as 
contained in this bill. 

Of course I have never seen any logic in the proposal or 
reasoning that because some commodity is contained in the 
ground and lies there the man who happens to own ‘the surface 
and can dig down and get it is entitled to ‘have a tax levied 
on all of the American people to make valuable to him ‘a com- 
modity that is under his ground and ‘that is not valuable unless 
you levy the tax. Until you start to take it out of the ground 
there is no labor in it. In ‘all human probability he paid for 
the- ground, or the original purchaser did, when there was not 
any tax on it. He paid for it without ‘tax. He acquires the 
property and then asks the Government of ‘the United States 
to increase the value of his property by levying taxes in ‘his 
favor. ‘ 

As to ferromanganese, of course ‘the cry may come ‘here that 
it is necessary to levy this ‘tax on the raw material because 
we may be in danger of ‘being ‘short of this commodity during 
war times if we do not build up the industry. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. President, the raw material ‘was on the free list 
when the Great War broke out, and immediately men ‘went into 
the manufacture of ferromanganese from ferromanganese ore, 
and overnight ‘the industry ‘was developed in this country. One 
of the greatest plants is in my State, at Anniston, where they 
converted some old plants into an electrical ‘furnace and made 
a very large portion of the ferromanganese that was used in 
this country during the war. When the war was over they 
scrapped the plant, so that the excuse can not be offered that 
you have to do it in order to protect the Nation, because it is 
a thing that you can do in two or three weeks. The manu- 
facture of this product is not a process that needs any great 
degree of labor. I assume that ‘in the future most of the ferro- 
manganese will be made through the electrical furnace. Of 
course, I realize that there are furnaces built on the basis of 
the old pig-iron furnace, where they originally made it, that 
will be continued, and gentlemen having manufacturing ‘plants 
that are not in line with the progress of modern methods will 
necessarily ask the people of the United States to allow them- 
selves to be taxed in order that they can preserve their ancient 
methods of production. That is human nature, I do not sup- 
pose it is worth while to take the time to criticize men who 
believe that they are such superior creatures that they are 
entitled to have the power of the Government exercised in favor 
of their own pocketbooks; but what I do complain about is 
this: 

Your party 40 or 50 years ago started out in favor of a 
protective tariff. You adopted that system. It was not the 
beginning of the protective tariff system, but you adopted it 
when your party was born, and you said you did it in order ‘to 
build up the industries of America, to ‘allow ‘these infant ‘in- 
dustries to build and grow strong and develop. I-do not ‘say 
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the protective tariff has done it; it ‘may have ‘helped in a‘de- 
‘gree, but I think ‘the great iron and ‘steel industry, because of 
the great ‘supply of raw material and American genius, would 
have ‘been ‘built up anyhow; but, at any ‘rate, whether your 
theory builded it or not, it is here. The giant is born. It is no 
longer a baby in swaddling clothes. It is going out into ‘the 
markets of the world, the master in its line of production, if 
you give it a chance, if you give it an opportunity; and yet we 
find that because you want to favor ‘some particular individual 
or corporation, notwithstanding this giant is able to go out, 
if you take the shackles off of him, and fight unhampered in 
the ‘markets of the world for the ‘trade of the world, you are 
proceeding to try to put him back in swaddling clothes, and you 
do that every time you tax his raw material. Every time you 
levy a tax—I do not care whether it is the manufacture of 
steel and you tax ferromanganese, or whether it is the manu- 
facture of chain and ‘you ‘tax the billets or the bars out of 
which the chain is mate—every time ‘you tax ‘the raw material 
from which some of these commoilities are made you are chain- 
ing downto earth a great giant of industry. 

There is no excuse for it. No matter whether you are a pro- 
tectionist in theory or not, there is no excuse for this; and I 
think it is next door to a crime when you have a material like 
this already on the free list, when you can make it. Your party 
never levied taxes of this kind during the life of the Republican 
Party on most.of these ferro-alloys. There are one or two ex- 
ceptions. You have most of fhem in the same tax classification 
as pig iron. ‘There are one or two exceptions, but you have 
most of them taxed along with the low rate of pig iron. When 
the present law was adopted I realized that ‘there were some 
real exceptions in reference to ferro-dlloys that would produce 
reyenue, and that some of them were entitled to a reasonable 
tax, and I separated the ferro-alloys from pig iron and made the 
ferro paragraph; but I was not wild enough to go and levy a 
tax on things like ferrosilicon .and ferromanganese, where the 
only purpose of the proposition would be to make it more dif- 
ficult for the steel mills to march out into the world’s markets 
and. command the world’s trade, and when it was unnecessary. 
You have had these things on the free list, and, as the Senator 
from Utah has pointed out, the importations have been very. 
wl, They have not seriously affected the industry, and they. 
will not. 

Mr. President, I know that my voice in this Chamber can 
carry no weight on this bill, and that you will go on and do 
this foolish thing. I believe that the tax you have levied in this 
bill on ferromanganese—although I will not say it positively, 
because I am not dead sure about it—is in excess of what is 
necessary to make a compensatory duty for the tax the Senate 
has put on manganese ore. I think you will carry a degree of 
protection besides the .compensatory duty; but you ought to 
strike out beth of them, You ought to give this giant in in- 
dustry a chance to battle in the markets of the world, and 
there. is no use in talking about going ahead .and helping the 
consumer on the finished product if you are going to tie down 
the industry before it gets a chance to come to the markets, 

So, Mr. President, I only rose to say that I hope this amend- 
ment will not be agreed to, and that ‘ferromanganese may go 
back on the free list where it belongs. I suppose, however, my 
hope will be in vain. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it is not for me to say that 
the Senate did a foolish thing in overruling the views of the 
committee and putting manganese upon the dutiable list at $20 
per ton. The Senate in its wisdom or unwisdom did so, and it 
is for the Senate now to determine whether or not, having put 
manganese upon the dutiable list, we ‘should give a compensa- 
tory duty to ferromanganese. I ‘can ‘not imagine any benefit 
that would accrue ‘to the owner or miner of manganese ore if 
he is to have a duty while ferromanganese iis allowed to come 
in free, and I think that 'the Senator from Alabama will con- 
cede that even if the Senate did a foolish thing ‘in putting man- 
ganese ore upon the dutiable list, it-ought to put ferromanganese 
upon the dutiable list. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me a moment, 
I am ‘not contesting the logic of his argument. All I say is 
that two wrongs never made a right, and I know that both of 
these propositions are wrong, and therefore I shall vote against 
both of them. ‘ 

Mr. McCUMBER. Fven from ‘the Senator’s standpoint, one 
‘wrong necessitates action to meet that wrong; so, in either 
instance, we would have to have the compensatory duty. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
‘the chair). Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from ‘Georgia? 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. In northern Georgia there are as 
rich deposits of manganese as can be found, and not one single 
letter or message have I received from anybody in northern 
Georgia asking for this tariff duty; and I really should like to 
know where this demand comes from. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Senator answers the 
question of the Senator from Georgia, may I submit one, so 
that he can answer the two? It has been suggested by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]—and it seemed to me as 
he was speaking that his position was accurate and could not 
be controverted—that the compensatory duty provided by the 
committee is entirely too high; that perhaps 1} cents would be 
an adequate compensatory duty to be carried upon this alloy. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On that of 50 per cent, or a higher grade. 
If you take the manganese ore of a lower grade, then it would 
require from 1} to 1$ cents in order to get an adequate duty. 
I think the Senator’s colleague has sufficiently explained that. 

I am not going to get into a controversy with my friend from 
Georgia on the question as to whether any Georgia people have | 
requested this duty. The Senate put a duty on manganese ore, | 
and in that action it overruled the committee; and having been 
overruled upon that item, the committee felt that it was neces- 
sary to make this change in order to give a compensatory duty 
on the products of the ore. 

I want to say just a word with reference to the argument of 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpERWoop]. It is true that 
some 70 years ago we began placing a protective tariff upon | 
commodities for the purpose of protecting what were then infant 
industries. At that time nearly three-fourths of our population 
were rural and only a little over one-fourth of our population 
were living in cities. As a result of protection we have a 
country now in which less than one-third are rural and more | 
than two-thirds live in our cities and are engaged in manufac- 
turing and commerce. 

It is true that we developed the infant industries until in 
many instances they became giants, but we can not forget that | 
along with the growth and development of those infant indus- 
tries into mighty giants there came a gradual raise in laborers’ 
wages, in standards of living, resulting in a higher standard of 
living, and in our cities especially and even greater in the agri- 
cultural communities. 

We have given labor a much better wage; we have reached a 
far higher standard of living. The question now arises, will 
you strike down the giant which is still giving that advantage 
to the American workman and to the greater portion of the 
American people? I do not think it would be beneficial to the 
country to now kill the giant because we think it has become 
overgrown. From the standpoint of the agriculturists I still 
prefer to have two-thirds of the American people consumers of 
agricultural products produced by the other third than to reverse 
the situation and have two-thirds producing food and agricul- 
tural products for the use of the other third. 

If I believed for a single moment that we would help the 
rural communities—that we would help agriculture—by striking 
down the other industries of the country, I might be led to the 
belief of those Senators on the other side who are against any 
kind of protection, but believing that we should maintain those 
industries, believing that we should have as many consumers 
of agricultural products in the United States as possible, and 
believing that we should not reduce the standard of living or 
the high wages in the United States any more than is abso- 
lutely necessary, in order that there may be free buying and 
selling between the different classes and the different sections 
of the country, I should still maintain the propriety of having 
reasonably high protective tariff duties. 

I agree with the Senator from Alabama in the statement that | 
if there is no necessity for any tariff upon steel products up to a | 
certain degree of mar}ifacture we should give no protection, but | 
I am yet to be convinced that that is the case. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I always listen with much 
interest to the remarks of the Senator from North Dakota. 
He speaks well, and he speaks convincingly if you admit his 
premises, but he is still dreaming in a theory of the past. He 
defends his proposition that he is not willing to strike down 
a giant of industry by taking off the tariff. I have asked nobody 
to strike down a giant of industry or any other giant. I have 
merely pointed to the fact that this great giant in the iron and 
steel industry is already walking the face of the earth, combat- 
ing with men all over the earth in the marts of trade, and if the 
fact that he can fight abroad does not demonstrate that he is 
able to fight at home nothing will demonstrate the proposition. 
The only thing I am saying for him is, give him a chance; 
take the shackles off him; do not tax the raw material he must 
have out of which to make his products, and take the tax off 
these great products. 














If the Senator from North Dakota had merely consented to 
leave alone the rate in the present law on tie heavy products 
of iron and steel, I would not have indulged in criticism, al- 
though I think they are too high. I would have been willing 
to let time demonstrate that they are too high. But the Sen- 
ator and his committee are not content with that. Although it 
is demonstrated that this great industry, under a low tariff 
with many of its products on the free list, has gone through 
nearly a decade of the most wonderful growth in its entire 
history, and has marched out into the markets of the world to 
a greater extent than ever before, without rhyme or reason the 
Senator proceeds to raise the taxes all along the line, to in- 
crease the taxes. 

This is not a question of building up the industries of the 
towns and cities in order to supply markets for the agricultural 
interests. Tle agricultural interests had the market during 
the operation of the present law. There never was a greater 
production in this industry than during the war, and it would 
go on now, under the rates in the present law, if the country 
were not suffering under the depressed times which have been 
existing for the last year and a half. 

But there is another statement in which I do not agree with 
the Senator. I have never been one of those whe denied that 
the levying of a protective tariff may have fostered or stimu- 
lated the growth of industry in this country, just as exactly 
as you will stimulate a plant by pouring fertilizer on it, and 
as long as it was a stimulation of which the public got the ad- 


| Vantage, and was not solely levied in the interest of selfish 


monopoly, I did not voice much criticism about it. But the 
time has come when you have built the monopoly, and it is pre- 
pared to stand alone in the markets of the world and fight its 


| own battles; but you bring in a bill to foster it in the interest 


of a special few. 

But there is one thing I am not willing to admit on the 
record, and that is that this system has improved the living 
conditions of America. Our grandfathers may not have rid- 
den in automobiles; they may not have been able to buy 
Florida strawberries in the middle of winter; they may not 
have been able to secure their fish out of a refrigerating plant 
which had kept it from time immemorial. But their health 
was much better; they lived in more comfortable houses, al- 
though those houses may not have been heated by a steam-heat- 
ing plant; they ate better and purér food, and they had more 
of it in our grandfather’s time, and although they may not have 
had the latest patterns from Paris, and may not have worn 
as many clothes; when they bought a woolen suit they bought 
it cheaper, and it was all wool and not shoddy. 

Mr. KING. The Senator might state that our grandmothers 
wore more clothes than the ladies now wear. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; in our grandmothers’ time the 
high cost of living had not forced the dresses down to the size 
of a pocket handkerchief, and they really were wrapped in 
some clothes that were visible to the eye. 

I am not willing to concede that this stimulated growth which 
has driven the population of America into the cities, which the 
Senator from North Dakota desires to keep in order that there 
may be greater markets for those engaged in agriculture, has 
improved either the health or the morals or the living conditions 
of the Nation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator thinks that 
our grandfather days and the methods of living then were bet- 
ter than they are to-day, I do not blame him for being against a 
protective tariff. I can imagine.some of those good old condi- 
tions of which the Senator speaks. I can imagine the good 
housewife at midnight, with her knitting needle, working away 
into the wee small hours of the morning to make stockings for 
her little brood. It might be that four or five of the children 
would be stuffed into a trundle bed that was shoved under the 
other bed to keep it out of the way during the daytime. If the 
Senator thinks that was a more healthful condition than the 
present way of living, I can not agree with him. With all of 
our wickedness, which perhaps has grown out of our prosperity, 
I can imagine the difference between the conditions of the pres- 
ent day and of our grandmothers’ day, when the good woman 
was married in her black gown and kept that old silk gown for 
her shroud when she should die, and it was perhaps the only 
good dress she had for 40 or 50 years. I confess I would rather 
see the conditions of to-day. 

I can remember how our grandmothers used to file out of 
ehurch with their polka-dot dresses, which they wore for 10 or 
15 years, and I can not help comparing them with the beautiful 
flower garden you will see when any church door opens to-day, 
when we see the beautiful faces and the beautiful dresses and 
the beautiful women filing out of church, and you thank God 
that you are living to-day and not in your grandfather's day. * 
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- it will tend to restrict; instead of aiding the American people 
to obtain markets for their products and to increase their pro- 
duction it will operate as a dam to retard the current which 
should bring prosperity to the people. I suggest to my distin- 
guished friend from North Dakota that this bill which bears his 
name, and I feel constrained to say that it will not add to his 
glory, is not in the interest of the American people. It will add 
to their burdens, it will increase their taxes, it will multiply 
their difficulties. Those who will be benefited by it are certain 
manufacturers and certain industries whose representatives 
have been most potent in the framing.of the schedules which we 
find in the bill before us. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpERwoop] has just pointed 
out in a clear manner the difference in a tariff to aid what 
might be called an “ infant industry,” and which may contribute 
temporarily at least in the development of a new industry, and 
a tariff where the industry has been established and is controlled 
by gigantic corporations, which in their operation constitute a 
practical monopoly. The Senator from North Dakota appar- 
ently fails to appreciate the differenee between a new industry 
and an industrial condition where billions are invested and mo- 
nopolistic control is found. This bill is not framed upon the 
theory of protecting infant industries. It seeks to perpetuate 
the control which monopolies and great corporations have of the 
domestic markets of the United States. It turns over to gigantic 
organizations the practical control of our industries and legalizes 
the extortionate prices which these organizations compel Ameri- 
can people to pay; but it does more. It injures tte American 
people and indirectly hurts the domestic manufacturer because 
it closes the door to foreign trade. 

This country, because of its varied resources, may have a 
measurable degree of prosperity with comparative isolation 
from the world, but we deny to American citizens the rich patri- 
mony of abundant and overflowing prosperity, and also fail in 
our duty to the world if we pursue such a course, and we also 
fetter the American people to such an extent that they cease 
to be a factor in international trade and commerce, and are 
prevented from wearing the crown of moral leadership in 
the world. 

The American manufacturer is most unwise to use the power 
of taxation, as it is being used through the instrumentality 
of this bill, to obtain monopolistic control of the domestic 
market. Such a course in the end will develop discontent 
among the American consumers and create resentments against 
manufacturing interests and many classes of producers 
which will eventuate in hostile and perhaps extreme drastic 
legislation. It will provoke a demand for high taxes and for 
the perpetuation of an exaggerated excess-profits system of tax- 
ation, for an increase in income taxes, and perhaps for Federal 
control and regulation of all interstate commerce. The monopo- 
list, the big corporations, the big business interests of the 


United States are blind to their own welfare when they de- | 
They are | 


mand these outrageous taxes levied by this bill. 
sowing the wind; they will reap the whirlwind. The leaders 
of the Republican Party are foolish in the extreme when they 
urge this bill. They not only-are betraying the American people 
but they are striking a deadly blow at their own party. No 
political organization in this country can long remain in power 
when it is controlled by corporations or trusts or special inter- 
ests or any particular group or class. The majority of the 
American people are opposed to group or class government, 
and undoubtedly they will visit their wrath upon any political 
organization which permits organized wealth or great cor- 


porations or monopolistic enterprises to dictate legislation, par- | 


ticularly such as deals with taxes and lays tariff duties. 


Party in order to secure the passage of this bill have formed 
an alliance with organizations or persons claiming to represent 
the agriculturalists of the United States. For years the Re- 
publican Party has used the farmers of many of the States to 
further its uneconomic and un-American policies. The farm- 
ers have been made to believe that the high protective measures 
enacted by the Republicans have been for their advantage. The 
farmers have been fooled by the specious arguments of the Re- 
publicans, and have given their support in many States to 
Republican candidates. The farmers have been compelled to 
sell their products for prices determined and fixed in the mar- 
kets of the world, and have been compelled to buy the com- 
modities produced by the manufacturing industries of the United 
States at fictitious, artificial, and extortionate prices because 
of the heavy taxes imposed in the tariff bills enacted by the 
Republican Party. Some of the agricuituralists have begun to 
realize the deception which has been practiced upon them, and 
they have become partially disillusioned. 
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Instead of denouncing the iniquitous tariff policies of the 
past and the oppressive tariff taxes which have been imposed 
upon them, some have compromised with the monopolistic manu- 
facturing forces, and for giving support to these extreme and op- 
pressive rates are to be given tariff duties upon agricultural prod- 
ucts. Of course, the manufacturers can safely promise 20 or 
80 or even a higher rate of duty upon products which come from 
the farm and the field which do not meet, and can not meet, 
with foreign competition. 

The agriculturalist derives no benefit from the deal. His 
products will not be enhanced in price, and he is being used as a 
tool to fasten upon his own neck and upon the necks of the 
American people chains of industrial bondage fashioned by the 
industrial trusts and manufacturing combinations of the United 
States. 

The farmers of the United States should demand a low rate 
of duty upon manufactured products, and should oppose the 
imposition of these burdensome taxes which the manufacturers 

| propose shall be levied by the McCumber bill. 

Mr. President, this bill ought not to pass. It is economically 
| unsound. It contravenes the fundamental principles of trade 
| and commerce. It is hostile to the best interests of the Ameri- 
can people. It will benefit, at least temporarily, the monopo- 
lies and predatory interests for whose benefit it is written. It 
is so incongruous, so complicated, so deceptive and misleading, 
so hateful and harmful and injurious that it ought to be killed 
or recommitted to the Committee on Finance, there to repose 
until the conditions in the world have been materially changed. 
This is no time to write a tariff bill. This is no time to in- 
crease the burden of taxation. The great majority which the 
Republican Party has both in the House and the Senate may 
enable them to pass this bill. If it does become a law, I make 
the prediction that there will be no industrial peace in the 
United States until it is repealed or greatly modified. If it is 
not a Frankenstein to devour its makers, it will at least prove 
to be the iconoclastic weapon with which the proud and arro- 
gant party which now rules this Republic will be broken and 
shattered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator from 
North Dakota explained the necessity of a duty of 1§ cents per 
pound upon ferromanganese while there is a duty of but 1 cent 
on managnese by explaining that a quarter of a cent would not 
take care of the situation, because there is a great loss in the 
ores containing a low percentage of manganese. Touching the 
matter of the metallic recovery, I want to submit the following 
from the Tariff Commission : 

The manufacture of ferromanganese and spiegeleisen from manganese 
or manganiferous ores involves some mefallic losses. It is a matter of 
importance to take account of such losses in view of the fact that they 
are of vital concern whenever the question of compensatory tariff rates 
arise. Unfortunately only rough general estimates can be made, as 


| these losses vary with the ores used, the process employed, and the expe- 
rience of the producer. 

With reference to the ores used, the recovery of manganese in the 
manufacture of ferromanganese depends largely upon the silica content. 
The higher the silica content the more manganese will be lost. The 
average recovery in blast furnaces when good manganese ores are used, 
i. e., ores ag map ce 6 per cent of less silica and 48 per cent or more 
manganese, is about 80 per cent in good practice. Very seldom, with 
even ~ highest grade ore and the Best practice, does it get above 85 
per cent. 

During the war experiments were made to ascertain metallic losses 
in the making of ferromanganese and spiegeleisen from ores then avail- 
able. Twelve furnaces, producing about 40 per cent of the country’s 
output of ferromanganese, showed a metallic loss of manganese in the 
| manufacture of this alloy of 29 per cent. The manganese loss in the 
manufacture of spiegeleisen was 38 per cent. It should be stated, how- 
ever, in this connection that the ores used were largely American, whose 
silica content is relatively large. 

The process employed in the manufacture of ferromanganese also in- 
Less metallic manganese is lost 
on the average in the electric furnace than in the blast furnace. It is 
claimed that this loss can be reduced to 10 per cent by the use of the 
electric-furnace method, but figures obtained on the Pacific coast show 
a larger loss. One of the leading concerns in that region manufacturing 
ferromanganese in 1918 ope a metallic loss of manganese in the 
manufacturing process of 30 per cent. This loss, however, was much 
larger than the average. The manufacture of ferromanganese in electric 
furnaces is too limited and recent to admit of any categorical statement. 
Furthermore, the ores used in these furnaces are mainly American and 
therefore of lower average grade than the foreign ores employed in blast 
furnaces. 

Practice and experience count for much in metallic recoveries. There 
is a great variation in the percentage of loss among new and old pro- 
ducers. As a rule the former show a larger percentage of loss than the 
latter. One of the largest and oldest manufacturers reported that its 
average practice in a blast furnace— 


Bear in mind this is a blast furnace, not an electric furnace. 


One of the largest and oldest manufacturers reported that its “ aver- 
age practice in a blast furnace shows that about 17} per cent of manga- 
nese contained in the ore is entirely lost during the process of manufac- 
ture into ferromanganese.” 


It should be borne in mind that 45 per cent of the ferroman- 
ganese preduced in this country is produced by the United States 
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Steel Co. I submit, in connection with this Tariff Commission 
showing, that this is specifically a rate to take care of one of the 
great products of the United States Steel Co., which it sells to 
other producers of steel in this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
the attention of the Senator from Montana. I noticed that he 
referred to the fact that ferromanganese was very extensively 
used by the United States Steel Corporation, and that the 
tariff rate proposed would benefit that corporation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is not only used by them but 
they produce it extensively, their production amounting ‘to 45 
per cent of the consumption, as I understand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As a matter of fact, do they 
use all they produce? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They sell some, although they 
use, of course, the greater proportion of the amount they pro- 
duce. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to say to the Senator 
that my information is—and I do not think we differ in prin- 
ciple at all—that it was largely due to the influence of the 
United States Steel Corporation that manganese was put upon 
the free list; that ferromanganese was also through this influ- 
ence put upon the free list; for all the other alloys used in 
making of steel bear a high duty. The provisions of the House 
bill show a substantial duty on ferromanganese. The Senate 
committee, as the Senator well knows, put manganese upon the 
free list, and also put ferromanganese on the free list, their 
action being largely due to the influence of this corporation 
which a few years ago purchased extensive and valuable man- 
ganese mines in South America. Thus the putting of manganese 


on the free list would permit the Steel Corporation to get all of, 


its manganese without paying any duty, and enable it also to 
produce without this duty its ferromanganese from the manga- 
nese obtained from South America. 

The information which has come to me is that the discrimi- 
nation in these amendments involved in putting these two prod- 
ucts upon the free list was due to the influence of the United 
States Steel Corporation exerted on the majority members of the 
Finance Committee. At any:rate, the fact is that the House in 
its bill provided for a duty upon manganese and ferromanganese, 
and the bill as reported by the Senate Finance Committee put 
them upon the free list. The provisions of the Senate amend- 
ment were of undisputed value to the United States Steel 
Corporation, in view of its extensive deposits of manganese in 
South America. The conclusion is that the change was made 
in the interest of that corporation. So, therefore, whether my 
argument or the Senator’s is sound, both tend to show that 
special consideration was given to the interest of this great 
trust in establishing this duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota to the 
amendment reported by. the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
next amendment. 

The AssIsTANT Secretary. On page 49, line 13, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “ $1.25” and insert “ $1,” so as to read: 
ferromolybdenum, metallic molybdenum, molydenum powder, calcium 
molybdate, and all other compounds and alloys of molybdenum, $1 per 
pound on the molybdenum contained therein— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, this entire para- 
graph deais with what are known as ferro-alloys; that is to say, 
metals which are combined with iron in the production of steel. 
The imposition of a duty upon manganese and manganese ore 
necessitates a compensatory duty on the ferromanganese. A 
duty is imposed upon tungsten and there should be a corre- 
sponding duty on the compounds of tungsten used for the pur- 
pose of alloys. I am inclined to think that much can be said 
for the imposition of a duty on tungsten and quite certainly on 
chromium; so that the compounds of those metals used as 
alloys should carry a duty; but my investigation has led me 
to believe that outside of the alloys to which I have thus 
specifically referred there is no justification whatever for the 
duties proposed. 

Of course, if a duty of 75 cents a pound is imposed on the 
molybdenum content of molybdenum ore, there should be a 
compensatory duty as provided in the part of the bill to which 
our attention is now directed; but no opportunity was given to 
discuss the subject of whether molybdenum ore should or should 
not carry a duty, because there was no amendment proposed 
with respect to that article. New that a duty is proposed upon 
ferromolybdenum, the question is presented whether or not 






molybdenum ore should carry a duty. Of course, if the duty 
proposed upon ferromolybdenum is not agreed to by the Senate, 
doubtless the committee will be moved to make some change 
in the provisions of the bill in relation to molybdenum ore. 
Now, I wish to submit briefly such information as we have 
concerning molybdenum ore as given to us in the Tariff Informa- 
tion Survey, designated as FL 28, from which I read as follows: 


Molybdenum is used by the steel industry in the manufacture. of 
stainless and high-speed steels and by the chemical industry in the 
moceenane of ammonium molybdate and other molybdenum com- 
ounds, 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTION, 


Previous to the war the bulk of the molybdenite produced came from 
small, scattered deposits in Australia, Norway, Sweden, and the United 
States. During the war large deposits were discovered in Colorado, 
and new propestics were eponed up in various other Western States, so 
that in 1915 the United States was the world’s largest producer. The 
production in 1918 was equivalent to 430.8 tons of metallic molybdenum 
(861,637 pounds). 

Prior to 1918 only about 50 short tons of molybdenum, or iess than 
80 per cent of the 1917 production, were consumed each year in the 
United States. The balance was exported either in the form of con- 
centrate or as ferromolybdenum. 

* i * * * o 
IMPORTS. 


With the exception of 8 tons imported in 19138, practically no 
molybdenum in any form was imported until 1918. The imports durin 
the last half of 1918 and first Suerey of 1919 amounted to 116 shor 
tons. In the calendar year 1919 they amounted to 53 short tons 
(106,743 pounds), 

COSTS AND PRICES. 


Molybdenumeore costs are variable owing to the ‘“‘ spotty ” character 
of the deposits. The operation requires a large amount of development 
work per ton of concentrate. The price of molybdenite rose from 30 
cents per pound in 1912 to 70 cents early in 1914. ene the first 
year of the war the price jumped to $2 per pound, and after minor 
recessions reached $1.80 Pt pound in 1917. uring that year some 
aL sold for as high as $3 per pound and closed in December 
at $2.25. 

In 1918 the Huropean embargo was removed and increased production 
drove the price down to $1 per pound. Sales in 1919 were from 65 
cents to 85 cents per pound. 

* . a a + * > 
COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS AND T&RIFF CONSIDERATIONS. 


The demand for molybdenum is expanding materially, but unless new 
uses are discovered for the metal or its alloys the domestic production 
will satisfy all domestic demands for some time. Costs at the new 
low-grade deposit in Colorado are as low as those obtained anywhcre 
in the world for production in quantity. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the Tariff Commission tells 
us this ore can be produced in Colorado as cheaply as anywhere 
in the world, there is a duty of 75 cents a pound put upon it. 

To show how the domestic production is crowding out the iin- 
ports, I call attention to the f ct that in the year 1918 there was 
imported molybdenum ore to the value of $128,924. Of course, 
it was on the free list. In 1919 the importations dropped tc 
$77,752, and in 1920 to $9,707, and that, of course, because of 
the conditions to which reference has been made. 

The Tariff Commission tells us, with reference to tariff con- 
siderations, as follows: 

The probability of any imports of molybdenum, either as metal (or 
ferro-alloy) or as crude mineral is rather remote, in view of the strong 
position of the domestic producers, although the demand from do- 
mestic steel makers is expanding substantially. 

Early in 1918 the United States became the dominating factor in 
the world supply of molybdenum through the completion of the new 
mill of the American Metal Co. at Climax, Colo. fore than one-half 
of the total amount of molybdenum now being produced is mined in 
this country. 

That is, more than half of all the molybdenum produced in 
the world is mined right here in the United States, 

The Tariff Commission continues: 

In case a domestic demand develops for molybdenum, competition 
may be expected from Canada in the domestic market if prices of 
over about $1 a pound are maintained. A sar Peng development 
of the industry has taken place in the last two years in Quebec and 
Ontario. The low-grade deposits of Canada are fairly comparable to 
those in Colorado, with the balance in favor of Colorado, because of 
the greater size of the ore body, greater quantity of production, and 
unquestionably lower costs in spite of lower grade ore, highér wage 
seale, and high mountain freights. It is believed that few Canadian 
producers can sell molybdenite much below $1 a pound and make 
money. It is possible that the Colorado plants can operate at a 
profit with prices as low as 50 cents a pound. At this price a great 
demand would develop in the home market, which has looked askance 
at molybdenum as a high-priced tungsten substitute in expensive tool 
steels, but would welcome a large supply of cheap metal. It is not 
likely that any other mines in the world could meet such a reduction 
in price of the product except at a loss. 

Mr. President, so much for the duty on molybdenum ore. 
Ferromolybdenum is, of course, produced from the molybdenum 
ore in union with iron and carbon and other elements; but in 
the matter of the production of ferromolybdenum we are in 
exactly the same favorable condition that we are with respect 
to the raw material from which it is produced, as will appear 
from the Survey of the Tariff Commission C-1, at pages 133 
and 134, from which I read as follows: 
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The cost of producing molybdenum and f is high, 
but the greater part of this expense is the cost of the metal in ore 
concentrate. As in the case of ferrotungsten, the item of raw material 
constitutes the bulk of the total cost. At present no country is so 
favorably situated with reference to raw material as the United States. 

That takes care of the raw material item. 

The price of electric power is an important item in the conversion 
cost; but, as in the case of ferrotungsten, the e se of conversion 
is a relatively small part of the total cost. With reference to this 

ower cost, however, the American producer of ferromolybdenum has 

he same handicaps that the manufacturers of other ¢lectric-furnace 
ferro-alloys have. 

Some molybdenum and ferromolybdenum have been imported into 
this country during recent years, but most of it eame as a result of 
the stocks left over in other countries after the war. 


I dare say that that statement will explain not a little of the 
information that is given to us in the Reynolds report. I dare 
say the saws that the Senator told us about yesterday as being 
sold at less cost than American saws belong to some stocks left 
over after the war. 


The importation before the war, as has already been seen, was prior 
to the discovery of the large deposits in Colorado and other Western 
States. To-day the American industry is not seriously threatened 
with competition from abroad, 


Continuing: 


Under present conditions there are no tariff problems connected 
with the manufacture of nee and ferromolybdenum, Aside 
from the question of tariff classification, as it ‘o the ferro-alloys 
in general, no problem arises with reference to grades or character of 
tariff rates. The competitive situation favors the American ae 
As imports are small and sporadic, little revenue would be derived from 
any duty on this metal. 

The question of compensators duties is not likely to arise, as the 
supply of molybdenite from demestic sources is so large that a duty 
on this ore wonld not influence prices in this country. Prices of 
metallic melybdenum and ferromolybdenum to steel manufacturers 
would not be raised by virtue of any duty on the alloy for practically 
the same reason. Assuming no monopoly conditions, domestic pro- 
ducers are in a — to satisfy the home demand for metal and 
our, at prices at least as low as those prevailing elsewhere im the 
world. 


In view of this condition of things I should like to have 
somebody explain why thjs duty is put on here. Of course 
some one wants it put on. There is no doubt about that. It 
is not here by mere accident. Somebody is asking for it, and 
asking for it for only one reason, which is frequently disclosed 
in this bill in connection with articles the importations of 
which are practically a nullity or entirely negligible. They 


want it in order to have an opportunity behind the wall thus 


created to raise their prices to the domestic consumer without 
any peril of competition from abroad. 

Mr. President, in line 13 I move to strike out “$1” and insert 
*1 cent.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
babies, born in the throes of a great world conflict. 
into existence in 1914, after the war started in Europe. 
to that time we had produced none of any account. 

I look over the molybdenum ore summary table and I find 
the following figures of production in this country: 
We profsond in— 


Mr, President, this is one of the war 
It came 
Prior 


Pounds. 


861, 637 


That shows the wonderful growth of this product since 1914. 
It cost considerable, of course, to produce it in this country. 
One ton of the material will produce only 10 pounds of the con- 
centrate in Colorado, I have not before me the proportionate 
amount in the old country, but undoubtedly it is very much 
greater, 

The factories in Colorado have shut down. The imports are 
coming in. There is considerable of the product of the Ameri- 
can factories stil on hand. It is being sold at about 50 cents 
a pound. The foreign product is sold for about 40 cents a 
pound, and the cost of transportation, and so forth, brings it up 
to about the American cost. With our own factories closed 
down and with a great increase in the importation of the prod- 
uct, knowing that this business was not in existence prior to 
the war, that it is closed down now, and that the product is 
being sold for less than the cost of production, I really think 
that the business of producing it in this country is worth 
saving. 


I will read from but one paragraph of the Tariff Information 


Surveys: 


The doubtful factor in the molybdenum situation is the’ market. 
Until recently a dependable supply of molybdenum ore has not been 
available, and the development of uses for the metal has been dela 
on that account just as the development of a large output was hin- 
dered by doubt as to the market. ow that a large and steady output 
is coming from Colorado, new uses are sure to appear and an increased 
demand develop. 


Mr. President, I think that information of itself is sufficient 
to justify the continuance of the production in the United 
States; and I think further, from the evidence before us, that 
without a protective duty the manufacturers in this country 
can not possibly compete with the importing costs. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I inquire of the 
Senator where he gets the information that the foreign product 
is selling in this country for 40 cents a pound? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The importing price is now about 49 
cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Where does the Senator get that 
information? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have it here in a very late report in the 
Engineering and Mining Journal-Press of June, and the 50 
cents per pound for 85 per cent is the price of the American 
product in the United States. My understanding is that the 
foreign product is sold for about 49 cents—I have not the 
record before me just at the present time—and that it is pro- 
duced at about 40 cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The fact is that some of the 
American product has been sold for 50 cents a pound, and of 
course if the American product is sold for 50 cents a pound the 
foreign product can not be sold for any more. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; IT assume that they are both selling 
for substantially the same price. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that apparently, according to 
the statement of the Senator, some foreign molybdenum has 
been sold for 49 cents, and some American molybdenum has 
oe sold for 50 cents. That is the statement the Senator 
makes, 

Mr. McCUMBER. At a very serious loss, so I am informed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The loss will be as great on the 
foreign production as it will on the Ameriean production, be- 
cause we can produce more cheaply in America than they can 
produce abroad. There is not any opportunity for controversy 
about these facts. They are undisputed. 

This is referred to as an industry developed by the war. To 
be sure it is. It is a new industry everywhere. The use of 
molybdenum as a substitute for tungsten in the production of 
steel is a recent discovery. 

I want to read a little further from the document from which 
the Senator was reading about competitive conditions: 

Norway can be expected to maintain a production of not over 100 tons 
of molybdenum a year. This figure is practically double the pre-war 
production, and was reached only by grea increased costs and loss of 
efficiency. Competition from the above output may be expected in the 
European market at any price above $19 a unit (95 cents a pound). 

IT call the attention of the Senator to the fact that the Tariff 
Commission tells us that foreign producers can not compete with 
this country at a price less than 95 cents a pound. Of what 
significance is it that some molybdenum was sold, under what 
circumstances we do not know, for 49 cents a pound and some 
American ore was sold at 50 cents a pound? Of course, they are 
not mining molybdenum ore in Colorado just now, when the 
market price is only 50 cents a pound. They were not mining 
copper ore in Montana for nine months of the past year when 
copper was down to 11 cents a pound. But it was not because 
of foreign competition; it was because there was a lack of de- 
mand for it anywhere, either here or abroad. The Tariff Com- 
mission, in the survey, say: 

Competition from the above output may be expected in the Buropean 
market at any price above $19 a unit (95 cents a pound). If prices 
lower than this prevail a large part of the production would cease. 
Another factor in the Norw — is the probability of manufac- 
ture of ferromolybdenum with the aid of cheap electric power néar the 
mines, The more general adoption of local reduction in Norway would 
not greatly reduce the cost of ferromolybdenum and is not considered 
of material consequence. 

The doubtful factor in the molybdenum situation is the market. 

That is the trouble with the 49-cent and 50-cent molybdenum, 
The market is not here. The production of steel has fallen off. 

Until recently a dependable ly of molybdenum ore has not been 
available, and the development of uses for the metal has been delayed 
on that account just as the development of a large output was hin- 
dered by doubt as to the market. ow that a large and steady output 
is coming from Colorado, new uses are sure to appear and an increased 
demand develop. It is not possible to predict the extent of this demand 
or the limiting price at which it will actually develop. Some difficulty 
has been experienced in disposing of the great quantities of material 

roduced in the United States. ces were accepted that were much 
Below those quoted, as the market and the market quotations have 
been lowered 50 per cent. 

I really think the Senator from North Dakota ought to take 
into consideration whether this commodity should not be on the 
free list or a mere revenue rate fixed upen both the molybdenum 
ore and the ferromolybdenum. I see no reason at all for this 
duty, and I must confess that the Senator has not offered any 
which seems to me at all persuasive. 
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It is true that this is a new industry; but, apparently, we 
have an abundance of the ore. The mining is comparatively 
inexpensive as compared with the cost of mining in other 
countries, and I can not find any justification for the duty. 
I should move to put it on the free list, but this is not per- 
mitted at this time, so I ask for a vote on the amendment 
proposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I notice that only the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumber] and myself and the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre] are in the Chamber. I accord- 
ingly suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
















from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]; 
from New Mexico {Mr. JonEs]; 


Tennessee [Mr. McKELLaR] ; 








from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]; and 


from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. 















































































Mr. WALSH of Montana. As we are about to vote on this 
item, I should like to have the attention of the Senate so that I 
can state what it is about. 

The amendment proposed relates to the item found on line 11, 
page 49, $1 a pound on ferromolybdenum. That is intended to 
be compensatory for a duty of 75 cents a pound on molybdenum 
in molybdenum ore. 

The Tariff Commission reports that molybdenum can be pro- 
duced in the United States, and actually is produced in the 
United States, cheaper than anywhere else in the world; that 
it can be produced in Colorado at a cost not to exceed 50 cents 
a pound; and that the foreign product can not come into com- 
petition with it until the price runs as high as 95 cents a pound, 
There is accordingly no excuse whatever for a duty on molyb- 
denum ore, and there should be no duty whatever on ferro- 
molybdenum. 

These facts are not controverted or openly disputed. It is in- 
formation given to us by the Tariff Commission. There is no 
country in the world where this ore can be produced as cheaply 
as it can be produced in the United States. There is no country 
in the world where ferromolybdenum can be produced as 
cheaply as it is produced in the United States, and yet there is 
a duty put upon it of $1 a pound. 

I move to strike out “$1” and to make the rate “1 cent.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SuHre.ps] to the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. LopGE] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircncock] 
and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. STERLING (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH]. I observe that that Senator has not voted. I transfer 
my pair with him to the Senator from New York [Mr. WapDs- 
WORTH] and permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropsinson] to the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEeprrer] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KeLLoace], who is absent from the 
Chamber. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
STANLEY] to the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] 
and permit my vote to stand. 





Ball Fletcher Moses 
Calder Gerry Myers 
Colt Harreld Nelson 
Crow Hitchcock New 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Norbeck 
Cummins Kellogg Owen 
du Pont Lenroot Page 
Edge Lodge Pepper 
Fernald McKellar Reed 
















ment of the committee was rejected. 
Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 











ence to the next item. 








moment. 



















read it. 














he termed “a few observations” on the bill. 
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of the details. 









NOT VOTING—36. 


















JUNE 12, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair, after having voted in the negative). 
desires to state that the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
SWANSON] is necessarily absent. I promised to take care of 
him for the day with a pair. I find, however, that I can 
transfer my pair to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
HARRELD], which I do, and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 


The Chair 


The Senator from Maine [Mr, Frernatp] with the Senator 
The Senator from Indiana [Mr. NEw] with the Senator from 
The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] with the Senator 
The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] with the Senator 


Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ga. 
Williams 


Smoot 


neer 


Sterling 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Warren 
Watson, Ind, 
illis 


Borah Glass McLean Simmons The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 38, as follows: 
presence seeming emaey aentt YEAS—22. 
roussar ale ewberr neer 
Bursum Harris Nicholson Sterling fae —,. , 
Cameron Heflin Norris Sutherland Dial 7 Kin Ransdell 
Capper Johnsen Oddie ene Glass La Follette Sheppard 
Caraway Jones, Wash, Overman Underwood Harris Norris Si — 
Cummins Kendrick Phipps Walsh, Mass. Harrison Overman Werers ‘ood 
Curtis Keyes Pittman Walsh, Mont. wi 
Dial King Poindexter Warren NAYS—38. 
Dillingham Ladd Pomerene Watson, Ga. Borah France McKinley 
Ernst La Follette Ransdell Watson, Ind. Brandegee Frelinghuysen McLean 
Fernald McCormick Rawson Williams Broussard Gooding ~ McNary 
France McCumber Sheppard Willis Bursum Hale Newberry 
Frelinghuysen McKinley Shortridge a eeeen Johnson Nicholson 
The PRHSIDING OFFICER. Fifty-nine Senators having | Curtis" a See 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is | Dillingham Ladd Poindexter 
upon agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from — eer te “ 
Montana to the committee amendment. - 


Robinson 
Shields 
Smith 
Stanfield 
Stanley 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Wadsworth 
Weller 


So the amendment of Mr. Watsu of Montana to the amend- 


Mr. SMOOT. I was about te make a statement with refer- 


Mr. HARRISON. I merely desire to ask unanimous consent 
to have something printed in the Recorp. It will only take a 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. HARRISON. There was printed in yesterday’s New 
York Times an article written by the leader on this side, the 
senior Senator from Alabama |Mr. UNpbERwoop|]. 
“ Worst tariff bill in country’s history, Rates of taxation higher 
and less defensible than any that have ever been proposed 
in American Congress. Story of iron and steel.” 
splendid article, and I ask unanimous consent to have it in- 
corporated in the Recorp in 8-point type, so the country can 


It is headed 


It is a very 


There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 

in the Recorp in 8-point type, as folows: 
[From the New York Times, June 11, 1922.] 

Worst Tarirr BiLt IN Country's. Histrory—Rates 

HIGHER AND Less D&FENSIBLE THAN ANY THAT HAVE Ever Been 

PROPOSED IN AMERICAN CONGRESS—STORY OF IRON AND SYEEL. 

(By Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, United States Senator from Alabama.) 

One man in the Senate is seldom interviewed for publication. He is 
Oscar W. Unperwoop, of Alabama, author of the Underwood tariff law 
and leader of the Democratic minority. The attack on the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff bill, now before the Senate, is largel 
Senator UNDERWOOD, who has set forth for the New 


oF TAXATION 


in the hands of 
ork Times what 


“In approaching the consideration of a customs tariff bill 
one’s viewpoint is largely governed by the principles involved. 
To the believer in the theory of a protective tariff a bill pre- 
pared by those advocating that theory is more than likely to 
receive the immediate approval of the advocates of protection 
without a careful investigation of the details involved in the 


“On the other hand, those believing in the revenue or com- 
petitive theory of tariff taxation are equally predisposed to ac- 
cept the views of those advocating the theory without analysis 


“T have always opposed in principle the theory of protection, 
and have leaned strongly to the idea that customs taxation 
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sliould be levied primarily in the interest of revenue for the 
Covernment and that all rates of taxation should be so adjusted 
as to allow a reasonable inflow of goods from abroad in order 
that the customhouse might have an opportunity to take its toll 
as they passed through and some degree of competition might be 
established. I have never contended that in the interest of a 
revenue tariff it is necessary to bring about destructive com- 
petition, but a tariff that fixes the rates of taxation so high as 
to practically prohibit foreign goods from entering the Ameri- 
can market at all has been abhorrent to my ideas of the proper 
use of the taxing power of the Congress of the United States, 

“Accepting the statement I have just made as to the view- 
point, of approach of this subject, it is not surprising to find the 
Members of Congress who favor protection giving their practi- 
cally united support to the tariff bill now pending before Con- 
gress. There are comparatively few men in the Congress who 
have given a detailed study to tariff questions and understand 
the resultant effect of levying either high or low rates at the 
customhouse. 

“A protectionist who has not given careful analysis to the 
details arid resultant effect is apt to reach his conclusion from 
the standpoint that the main thing to be considered is to keep 
the foreign goods out of the American market, and, if the rates 
are high enough to do that, he is prepared to accept whatever 
else may result. It is, of course, to be expected that with. the 
Republican Party in power in both branches of the Congress 
and the Republican Party committed to the principle of protec- 
tion, a tariff bill drawn along those lines should pass the Con- 
gress, and there would certainly be no complaint from those 
believing in the theory of protection if that was all that was 
involved in the issue; but there is a great deal more in the 
pending tariff bill than the mere question of asserting and 
fostering the theory of protection, 

OUTSTRIPS ALL OTHER BILLS, 

“There are some few lew rates in the pending bill. There 
are some articles on the free list. But, taking it all in all, 
it is undoubtedly the most prohibitive tariff bill that has ever 
been proposed in the American Congress, and the rates of taxa- 
tion are higher and less defensible than any that have ever been 
presented to us in the past. It looks as if‘those charged with 
the responsibility of writing the bill have accepted unqualifiedly 
the rates proposed by the special interests desiring protection 
and have not given consideration to the resultant effect on the 
general business of the country or the burdens that must be 
borne by the consumers of America. Should the bill become a 
law, the American people will find this out in time, but it will 
be after they have paid the price of the experiment. 

“The Democratic Party is often charged with being a free- 
trade party. So far as I know, from the beginning the Demo- 
cratic Party has never abandoned the system of raising taxes 
at the customhouse; There are free traders in the Democratic 
Party, and I have known of some in the Republican Party. 
As I understand it, the position of the Democratic Party is that 
taxes levied at the customhouse should be for revenue purposes 
only, that the customhouse is a place where revenue may be 
obtained to run the Government, and that it provides a conven- 
ient way of raising a certain amount of revenue; that if a 
revenue tax be levied at the customhouse in such a way that 
it does not unduly stifle competition from abroad, and the per- 
son who pays it really pays it to the Government, it is a reason- 
able way to raise revenue. But when a tax is levied so high 
that very few imports come in—and if imports do not pass 
through the customhouse they leave no taxes behind them—the 
result is merely that of raising the price, which goes into the 
pockets of the home producer. ; 

“The effect of protective tariff laws, as distinguished from 
tariffs for revenue only, has been to tax the great mass of the 
American people and to increase the profits of a few. I, often 
hear socialism and communism condemned. I do not believe in 
either, but it is discrimination on the part of the Government 
against the masses of the people for the benefit of the few that 
sows the seed from which grows the tree of discontent, and 
discontent when brought about by unjust laws reflects on the 
whole system of Government. I believe that the great powers 
of the Government are intended to be used only for the benefit 
of all the people, not for the promotion of special interests, and 
I care not whether those special-interests come out of the fields 
of agriculture or arise from the smokestacks of a steel mill. 

“T am of that school of thought which believes that the legis- 
lative branch of this Government has no constitutional right—I 
might say no moral right—to use the taxing power of this Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of building up fortunes or. of tearing 
them down. I am just as much opposed to the idea of so levy- 
ing a tax, under the guise of protecting American industry, that 
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the mass of the people must contribute out of their pockets to 
build up a special industry and make a few rich as I am of 
extending the power of taxation so far that it confiscates the 
property of the individual and accomplishes by the power of 
force of taxation what the communism of Russia has accom- 
plished with the red flag. 

WHERE THE FARMER COMES OUT. 

“In my opinion, if it were not for the support given this bill 
by Senators who represent agricultural constituencies it would 
be impossible to pass it through the Senate. The argument is 
advanced that since taxes are to be levied on manufactured 
products taxes should also be levied on agricultural products, 
and that if the people are to be penalized for the benefit of the 
manufacturer they should likewise be penalized for the benefit 
of the farmer. Where the fallacy of this argument comes is 
that under the guise of doing something to help the farmer in 
some particular item their support is asked for a bill that as a 
whole means that for every dollar the farmers may derive from 
the bill they will pay $100 in taxes for the benefit of somebody 
else. In other words, for every 1 per cent of protection they are 
given they pay 99 per cent of protection for the benefit of other 
people. I do not think there is any question about that. 

“Take the wool schedule, known as ‘Schedule K’ in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, but having a number in the bill that is now 
before the Senate. If the tax proposed in the bill is levied, the 
farmer will have to pay the tax the same as does the man who 
lives in the city, the man who works in the store, the machine 
shop, the foundry, or in an office. If the analysis be worked 
out, it will be demonstrated that the tax of 33 per cent on 
scoured wool will cost the public nearly $200,000,000, of which 
those engaged in the growing of wool will receive something 
like $72,000,000, against which the farmers as a whole will pay 
about $99,000,000, the rest of the people will pay in proportion, 
while the Government will receive as its share of this enormous 
tax less than $20,000,000. Yet it is contended that this duty on 
wool will help the American farmers. I admit it will help the 
men whose business is raising sheep, but the other farmers of 
the country—those who do not grow wool but raise wheat and 
corn and cotton—will pay the bill; that is, a most substantial 
part of it, and for every woolgrower there are a thousand farm- 
ers who do not raise sheep. I do not have in mind the little 
farmer who raises cotton or wheat and has a few sheep on the 
side, but the men whose business is growing sheep and who are 
only a few in number when compared with the great mass of 
farmers who will pay so large a preportion of the tax proposed 
in the pending measure. . 

“So we find some of the proponents of the pending measure 
maintaining that its enactment will greatly relieve the agri- 
cultural situation in this country, because it raises the tax on 
their products at the customhouse. Personally I have never 
believed that such a tax would prove of any benefit to the 
American farmer. We are told how the bill is going to help the 
farmer by an increased tax on wheat, by increasing the tax on 
certain kinds of cotton, neither of which will ever be of any 
benefit to the farmer or put one dollar in his pocket. This talk 
may sound like music to the farmer, but does the farmer realize 
that there are also in this bill paragraphs taxing the necessi- 
ties of life, necessities that are vital to the farmer, the necessi- 
ties by which agriculture lives? 

“ When the present law was written not only were all kinds 
of fertilizer, which are imported into the United States and are 
valuable in the development of agriculture, placed on the free 
list but binding twine for the man who raises wheat in the 
West and ties and bagging for the farmer whose basic crop 
is cotton were likewise placed on the free list. Under this bill 
they propose to put these things back on the tax list, and there 
is no evidence that either of these industries has suffered from 
outside competition under existing law. Some of the fertilizers 
coming into this market and many of the commodities from 
which fertilizers are made also will be taxed under the pro- 
posed law. I am confident that the farmer will not be long in 
finding out these things. The items I have cited are simply 
illustrative. Others which concern the welfare of agriculture 
ean be found all through the bill. 

“Let us examine the steel and iron schedules. I do not 
believe that the agricultural masses of this country will approve 
a tariff bill which proposes to impose prohibitive taxes on the 
raw materials from which their plows, their trace chains, their 
agricultural implements of all kinds are made. When the 
present law was written it was my view that as to the heavy 
commodities in the iron and steel schedule the great American 
industry was full grown and able then, as now, to fight its own 
battles-in any market in the world. We are the master iron 
makers of the world. In framing the tariff act of 1913 I put 
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some of the articles embraced in*the iron and steel schedule 
on the free list. There was just one reason why the rest of 
them were not also placed on the free list, and that was that I 
realized the tariff house had been built on stilts, that it had 
been on stilts for a great many years, and if ft was brought 
down by cutting the timber with an ax and letting it drop I 
might shock the business sentiment of the country and force a 
reaction on what I was endeavoring to do. 


THE STORY OF IRON AND STEEL. 


“Therefore I attempted to reduce the rates by lewering the 
tariff with a jackscrew, hoping that time would justify the 
course I had taken and that at.a later day the entire list of 
heavy iron and steel commodities and other similar articles 
covered by the bill might also be put on the free list, when the 
people might understand that this country could get along with- 
out tariffs on everything and that the American consumer could 
not be mulcted behind a tariff wall. 

“ Consider’ the paragraphs in the pending bill that relate 
to iron and steel sheet plates. They constitute the basic mate- 
rial out of which plows are made, the basic material in the 
manufacture of wagons, the basic. material out of which ships 
are constructed, the basic material out of which are built freight 
cars for carrying the commodities of the country to market, the 
basic material for almost everything found in the blacksmith 
shop, and so on. On these commodities the schedule: is built. 
And under this bill the rates on iron and steel plates have been 
largely increased. In 1920 we produced in the United States 
plates and sheets totaling 9,337,680 gress tons. We imported 
29 gross tons and exported and sold in the markets of the world 
more than 1,000,000 gross tons. These statistics tell the story. 
Comment is unnecessary. 

“T have had to fight this iron and steel question out a good 
many times. The truth about the matter is this: For many 
years in the other House of Congress I represented a great iron 
and steel district. I am in the business myself. I would not 
willingly harm a people that I represented, but neither would I 
willingly betray a people I represented by taxing them unjustly 
for special interests. I know this iron and steel schedule, and 
I know that it is a fraud and sham upon the people of this 
country. I know that it is not even in the interest of the in- 
dustry in the end, and that it is very much better for this great 
industry to take the shackles of a tariff off its limbs. It can 
compete anywhere in the world. Let it sell to the mills at 
heme, to the blacksmith, the automobile and the wagon maker, 
the roof maker, at reasonable profits and develop a home market 
for its products. It can stand a giant in the world of industry. 
There is no excuse for its being wet-nursed in a baby’s crib 
when it is a full-grown industry. 

“These wool and steel schedules are illustrative of the policy 
followed throughout in the drafting of this bill. I might cite 
schedule after schedule in proof of this; for instance, the duties 
proposed on glass, on cotten goods, silks, chemicals, and so 
on, indefinitely, but that would require too much space. The 
man or woman who reads the bill will have no difficulty in 
understanding what its enactment will mean. 

“Sean for a moment the administrative features of the pend- 
ing tariff measure. The bill authorizes the President to adjust 
rates under certain conditions where they do not equalize the 
difference of conditions of competition in trade. I know of no 
measure by whieh you can judge of the equalization of condi- 
tions of competition in trade other than the price of the article. 
The bill does not make plain whether it contemplates whole- 
>.< retail conditions. Of course, it would be very much 
mc® extreme if we assumed that it meant to equalize the dif- 
ference in retail conditions, with retail profits added, than if we 
assumed that it referred to wholesale conditions. But it must 
mean one or the other. 


“ BQUALIZATION " NOT DEFINED. 


“It must mean that the President can equalize the difference 
in competition in trade between foreign goods after they are 
landed on American soil and goods manufactured in this coun- 
try, as governed by either the wholesale or retail price, because 
that is the only way in which the President can measure it. 
It does not say ‘ wholesale or retail prices,’ but that is, never- 
theless, the measure of trade conditions. For the sake of 
argument, however, it is my assumption that the milder ferm 
of equalization is contemplated, namely, whelesale ji 

“Where is this competition going to be equalized? Is it to 
be equalized in Salt Lake City, with freight rates often equal- 
ing the value of the commodity, or is it to be equalized in New 
York, Chicago, New Orleans, or Boston? It is reasonable, I 
think, to assume that the equalization will take place where the 
competition is met; that is, at the seaboard, . 
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“Tf that is what is meant by this bill, and the President must 
levy a tariff duty high enough. to. make the wholesale price of 
the foreign commodity equal to the price of the home manufac- 
tured commodity—and most of these commodities are made in 
the interior—at the port of entry, it will mean that the moment 
the foreign article starts toward the interior freight rates will 
be added to its priee, accumulating on the price above that of 
the wholesale American manufacturer, and that will absolutely 
prohibit its sale in the American market. It would therefore 
seem reasonable to. assume that the rates will be prohibitive at 
the customhouse and that the foreign manufacturer will find 
it hard to enter the American market at all. 

“Tf this. be true, then the very terms of the pending bill have 
destroyed foreign competition. Of course, from the standpoint 
of protection, it may be argued that the American producer is 
entitled to the entire American market, and if it were not for 
the fact that this proposed law taxes the American people there 
might be some justice in trying to bring about such a result. 
But when the home manufacturer is given a monopoly by levy- 
ing taxes at. the customhouse high enough to prevent foreign 
competition, then we make the consuming masses pay the price 
of industrial monopoly, and, in my mind, there is no doubt that 
is what the pending bill accomplishes. 

“Tn other words, the proposed law contemplates a tariff wall 
which will foster and build up monopoly in this, country and 
do what the beneficiaries of the protective system have clamored 
for for 30 years, and which Congress has never intentionally 
heretofore granted them—that is, a protective tariff to protect 
their profits, a tariff that makes it possible for them. to pyramid 
their profits on the cost of production, and then stands between 
oem to drive the foreign competitor out of the American mar- 

et. 

“Tt is true that the Congress may delegate to the executive 
branch of the Government the power to administer legislative 
provisions, but it has never been held yet that the legislative 
branch can directly transfer to the administrative branch the 
power to legislate, 

“In the pending bill it is to be left to the discretion of the 
President to fix any rate he may choose up to and including 
50 per cent. We all recognize the fact that we may delegate the 
power, upon the happening of an event, for the Executive to put 
into force a tax that has been agreed upon by Congress, but it 
is my contention that no definite event is fixed in this bill, and 
that the happening is a matter of discretion with the President. 
There is no dispute about the fact that when the event has hap- 
pened the President may exercise his power and fix any rate of 
taxation from 1 to 50 per cent. 

SEBS BURBAUCRACY AHBAD. 


“T say the primary thing in taxation is the rate, and that 
Congress in the bill has abandoned any control of the rate of 
levying taxation on the American people except a limitation of 
50 per cent. If that is held constitutional, then next year it 
can be made 1,000 per cent or 2,000: per cent, and the Congress 
ean abandon its control ef taxation entirely to some subordinate 
bureau of the Government. 

“Of course, we all recognize that, although we are speaking 
in the name of the President of the United States, we are dele- 
gating to him a power which he could not exercise himself be- 
eause he has not the time to put it inte force. The moment 
we delegate this power to the President he must turn it over 
to a subordinate bureau of the Government to exercise for him— 
a bureau without direct responsibility te the American people, 
giving to a bureaucracy the unlimited power to control indus- 
try—the unlimited power to levy taxes on the American people. 

“ Yow can not build up a market overnight. It takes time and 
it takes labor and it takes money to develop:and build up markets 
for any class of goeds. When am importer comes into: this 
country to sell boots and shoes—which he could not sell here— 
laces, or cottem goods, or any other necessity of life, he has to 
establish his distributing points ; he has to establish his agencies ; 
he has to advertise his goods and make them attractive to the 
American public; and when he has done that, then he finds his 
market and commences to sell his goods. If you fix the ma- 
chinery of law so that he can.only come: in here on an equal 
basis with the cost of production with a profit added, and the 
American manufacturer for the time being drops his selling 
price just to the extent of his: profit, or half his profit, he drives 
out the foreign goods, and they will not come back as long as 
that law stands on the statute books, because when you have 
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you create a monopoly in favor of the American manufacturer, 
and he can exploit the American people to any extent he desires.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not see why the House 
placed a rate of 75 cents upon the metallic content of molybde- 
num, Evidently that is one of the industries in the United 
States which prospered, but with such ge I want to say to 
the Senate there would be no industry the United States be- 
cause of the fact that unless the product sells in the United 
States at from 50 to 55 cents a pound it would not be used in 
the manufacture of automobile axles, automobile cranks, and 
products of that kind. The Senate will remember that not long 
ago there was a molybdenum car built, and it was then thought 
molybdenum would be used in the building of all sorts of cars. 

Molybdenum simply displaces vanadium, and if it goes above 
the price of vanadium, then, of course, molybdenum is not going 
to be used. What is the use of a duty upon it greater than the 
price of the article at which it can be sold and used in this 
country? If used, it displaces an article, and that article at any 
time would be used if molybdenum costs more than 75 cents a 
pound, I know that the State of Colorado is interested in this 
industry. I know the industry is down at the heels at the pres- 
ent time like other industries. But this is a tariff bill that is 
to be permanent and I feel just as confident as I live that if a 
rate of 75 cents a pound is put upon the content of the ore, it 
will never take the place of vanadium, and unless it can do that 
it will not be used or produced in the United States. Therefore, 
I am going to move to strike out “ 75 cents,” in line 23, on page 
48, and insert “ 35 cents.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to state to 
the Senator from Utah that the question, first, is upon the 
amendment of the committee, in line 13 on page 49. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will move to amend committee amend- 
ment with the statement that if it is amended, I will return not 
only to the content of the molybdenum ore but I will also refer 
back to paragraph 305. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suggest to the Senator that 
doubtless unanimous consent would be given to consider first 
the amendment now suggested by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The other course can be just as well taken I 
will say to the Senator, because I have them worked out in a 
compensatory form. I now move, on page 49, in line 13, to 
strike out “$1” and insert “50 cents.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah moves 
to amend the committee amendment on page 49, line 13, by strik- 
ing out “$1” and inserting in lieu thereof “50 cents.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senater intends that to com- 
pensate for the duty of 35 cents on the ore? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and then, I will say to the Senator, that 
will be reduced to 65 cents instead of $1.25. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then, for the purpose of present- 
ing the matter, I move to amend the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah by making the same 25 cents instead of 50 
cents, and now that a few more Senators are here, I want to 
read again 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would suggest to 
the Senator from Montana that that would be an amendment in 
the third degree. 5 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well. I will say that if the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah to the amendment of the 
committee is defeated, I shall then move to amend by making 
it 25 cents. I desire to read the following: 


The probability of any imports of molybdenum, either as metal (or 
ferroalloy) or as crude mineral, is rather remote, in view of the strong 
position of the domestic producers, although the demand from domestic 
steel makers is expanding substantially. 

Early in 1918 the United States became the dominating factor in 
the world supply of molybdenum through the completion of the new 
mill of the American Metal Co. at Climax, Colo. More than one-half 
of the total amount of molybdenum now being produced is mined in 
this country. 


Further : 

The low-grade deposits of Canada are fairly comparable to those 
in Colorado, with the balance in favor of Colorado, because of the 
greater size of the ore body, greater quantity of production, and 
unquestionably lower costs in spite of lower grade ore, higher wage 
scale, and high mountain freights, It is believed that few Canadian 
producers can sell molybdenite much below $1 a pound and make 
money. It is possible that the Colorado plants can operate at a 
profit with prices as low as 50 cents a pound. 

And yet it is proposed to put a duty of 30 cents a pound upon 
that commodity. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the statement just read as to the cost 
of production in Colorado is a little too broad. From all I can 
lcarn, it can not be produced in Colorad. at 70 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They could not be 160 per cent 
wrong. The Tariff Commission reports that the article can 
not come in at less than 95 cents. They can not produce it 
abroad and land it here at less than 95 cents. If the cost is 
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50 per cent higher in Colorado, if it costs them 75 cents, they 
would still have a big margin here over the foreign producer, 
not to speak of a duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must understand that that state- 
ment was made at a time when the price of molybdenum was 
a great deal higher than it is to-day. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It does not make any difference 
what the price was, the statement is that they can produce it 
at 50 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I am speaking of is the foreign article 
coming into the United States for less than 95 cents a pound. 
That was true at that time, but it is not true to-day. It can 
be shipped here for a less price than that to-day. I feel that 
35 cents a pound is ample, and I think myself that it will give 
the industry to the companies in the United States. If the 
price is too high, I will say to the Senator, then they will not 
use it in the United States because, as I said, it is a displace- 
ment article, and vanadium will take its place and can be used 
for the same identical purpose, and when ofie rises in price 
above the other, the one that is the highest in price is not 
going to be used, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask the Senator from Utah 
if the amendment offered by him is in the nature of an amend- 
ment or a substitute offered by the committee to the amend- 
ment reported in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. After I came into the Senate I discussed the 
question with all the majority members of the committee, in- 
cluding the chairman, and they authorized me to offer the 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In that event I renew my motion 
to amend the amendment and to make the rate 25 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In that event the motion of 
the Senator from Montana is not withdrawn. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; that does not change the mo- 
tion to amend. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understood that the committee 
offered this as a substitute. The committee, of course, is en- 
titled to change its amendment if it sees fit to do so. As the 
committee amendment changes the rate to 50 cents a pound, my 
motion to amend the committee amendment is in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the only way I 
know to change the rate is to offer it as an amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts.. Every time the Senator from 
Utah has offered an amendment it the name of-the committee 
he has offered it personally. Whenever the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumBer] modifies a committee amendment in 
the bill he moves it as a substitute. What has just happened 
has occurred several times. The Senator from Utah is offering 
an amendment in his own name rather than in the name of the 
committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is on behalf of the committee I am offering 
the amendment, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why is it not a substitute if 
it is offered in behalf of the committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire to 
withdraw the original amendment and propose as a substitute 
the rate of 50 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the committee desires to do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That has been the course 
pursued by the other members of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That will make the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WaLsuH] in order. 

Mr.. SMOOT. There will be no trouble about it, because 
should there be any trouble I would withdraw the committee 
amendment and allow the Senator to offer his amendment first. 
So long as I may substitute the rate of 50 cents for the rate 
originally proposed, I ask that that may be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw the committee amendment and 
to insert for it 50 cents. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. Now the Senator from Montana may offer his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I move to amend the committee 
amendment by substituting “25” for “ 50.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
moves to amend by substituting “25” for “50.” The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Montana to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now recurs on the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


I have already moved to amend the committee 
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Mr. WILLIS. So the Senator thinks, taking the two: items 
together, that it makes-a decrease? 

Mr. SMOOT. It makes a decrease. 

Mr. WILLIS. Now, let me ask the Senator another question. 
There has been some complaint amongst the people of our State, 
particularly the Cleveland Twist Drill Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who make very high-grade tools, claiming that this rate is ex- 
cessively high as compared with the rate on the finished prod- 
uct. Oan the Senator state whether the compensatory duty 
has been earefully worked out there and whether it is sufficient? 

Mr, SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if the rates 
that are now named in the bill are finally agreed to there 
ought to be a change in the compensatory rate on the products 
made from it, particularly the steel products in the high-speed 
tool paragraph. 

Mr. WILLIS. Can the Senator tell.me what paragraph that 
is? I can look it up, but the Senator ean tell me more quickly. 

Mr. SMOOT. We shall have to make a paragraph for that 
if this is agreed to, and we will change it, because the way it 
is written we might just as well put it ina paragraph by itself, 
and then hereafter we will know just what the statistics are. 

Mr. WILLIS. They make the statement—I can hardly be- 
lieve that it is true, but they make the statement, and I think 
my colleague [Mr. Pomerenr], perhaps, has similar correspond- 
ence—that there is a higher rate on this. raw material than there 
is on certain grades of their finished product. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I was simply going to con- 
firm what my colleague has said on that subject. The com- 
plaint is general out fhere among the steel people, particularly 
the tool-steel ple. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is where the burden falls. 

Mr. WILLIS. They make very high-grade tools. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there is only one class that is dis- 
satisfied, and that is the makers of the high-speed steel. 

Mr. POMERENE. I should have to go over my correspond- 
ence again to say definitely about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure the Senator will find that that 
is the case. 

Mr. POMERENHE. I know that the high-speed steel makers 
are complaining very bitterly about it, and I feel. that their 
cause was just, no matter what viewpoint we may take of this 
tariff problem. 

Mr. SMOOT. We shall have to decide first on the rates upon 
tungsten. 

Mr. WILLIS. If these provisions are agreed to, then does 
the Senator intend to take up the item. with reference to tools? 

Mr. SMOO®. 1 think a new paragraph will have to be writ- 
ten for that. . 

Mr. WILLIS. Does the Senator intend to take that up this 
afternoon? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think not. I think the only thing we can do 
now is to allow this matter to go over until we finally decide on 
the rates, 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well. I will get the material I have, and 
have it prepared. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the senior 
Senator from Utah a question, Referring to the statement just 
made by the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina] as to the 
small tonnage imported recently, is not that due to a large extent 
to the accumulation in this country since the war? 

Mr. SMOOT. This. is the best answer to that: I think, as I 
said, that the ferrotungsten has been coming in rather than the 
tungsten. ore. In 1919 there were 396,460 pounds of ferrotung- 
sten imported, and in 1920 there were.1,997,719 pounds imported ; 
so when I stated that it was not coming in in the shape of ore, 
but that it was coming in in the shape of ferrotungsten, of course 
the record shows that to be a fact. 

Mr. ODDIE. I should like to state, Mr. President, that the 
impression has gone abroad quite generally that the native de- 
posits are insufficient. I should like to correct that by stating 
that in a number of Western States there are very large deposits 
of tungsten ore, and new ones are being discovered constantly, 
and there are many to my knowledge that are undeveloped 
awaiting development. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator from 
Nevada, if I may, that the imports of the ore in 1912 were only 
381 tons; in 1913, 766 tons; in 1914, 238 tons; im 1915, 1,317 
tons; in 1916, 3,385 tons; in 1917, 4,357 tons; in 1918, 10,362 
tons; in 1919, 5,400 tons; in 1920, 1,740 tons; and in 1921, 
1,441 tons. 

As stated by my colleague, the ferrotungsten that was im- 
ported in 1918 was negligible, only $8 worth; in 1919, 396,460 
pounds; in 1920; 1,997,719 pounds; and for nime months of 
1912, 507,206 pounds, So that there has been a pefceptible 


diminution in the imports sinee 1918. They reached the maxi- 
mum in that year, and there was a perceptible increase in the 
imports of the ore, because in 1912 they were only 381 tons; and 
in the case of the ferrotungsten there was an increase in 1920, 
and a decrease in 1921. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think I can explain that to the Senator and 
the Senate. I think in 1921 the unit value began to drop, and 
they wanted to use the stock they had on hand rather than 
import any larger stocks, with the market going that way; and 
in 1921 the Senator knows that the mills in the United States 
were not in operation 25 per cent of the time. 

Mr. KING. To what mills does the Senator refer? 

Mr. SMOOT. The steel mills throughout the country. 

Mr. KING. Oh, yes; of course, the consumption was less. 

Mr. SMOOT: That is another thing. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I understand that the 
Senator from Utah has requested that all of these clauses re- 
lating to tungsten should be passed over; and if that is the 
ease, there is no use in discussing the subject at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? What amendments does the 
Senator refer to? 

Mr. SMOOT. I refer to all of the amendments commencing 
in line 14 and going down to and including the words “ad 
valorem ” in line 21, page 49, down to “ ferrosilicon.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest that those amendments go over? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McCUMBDR. Mr. President, that brings us down to 
ferrosilicon. I think I should make some brief statement with 
reference to the next clause, which relates to ferrosilicon, in 
order that we may understand clearly not only its uses but also 
the duties levied and the reason. 

Ferrosilicon is an alloy composed of silicon and iron. If you 
take steel scrap and silicon in the form of high-purity quartz 
and melt them at an especially high temperature, the iron and 
the silicon of the quartz rock alloy themselves, and the product 
is called ferrosilicon, 

Ferrosilicon is used as a purifier of steel. Many of the high 
grades of steel can not be made without it. At the time of the 
war ferrosilicon in a single year entéred into and was necessary 
to the production of 30,000,000 tons of steel. In the early days, 
and to a large extent at the present time, ferrosilicon containing 
less than 15 per cent silicon is made in the blast furnaces. For 
the past 15 years especially it has been found that ferrosilicon 
containing a higher percentage of silicon could not be made in 
the blast furnaces, because the temperature necessary to force 
the silicon into an alloy with the irom could not be reached. For 
this reason it was necessary to employ the electric furnace in 
the production of high-grade ferrosilicon. 

In the electric furnaces the temperature rises to over 6,000 
degrees. High-grade ferrosilicon was developed first in this 
country. The industry was then taken over by France, Norway, 
and Germany; but its manufacture was undertaken here in 
1908, and a tariff of 20 per cent ad valerem was accorded ferro- 
silicon under the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

In the tariff bill of 1909, I think, blast-furnace ferrosilicon 
was treated separately and accorded a rate of $5 per ton on 
ferrosilicon containing not more than 15 per cent silicon and 
20 per cent ad valorem on ferrosilicon containing more than 
15 per cent of silicon. The Underwood law gave a rate of 15 per 
cent on all ferrosilicon. These rates in both laws proved inef- 
fective until the war; and as the industry advanced in the 
higher qualities of ferrosilicon, where the difficulties were 
greater, the duties finally became wholly inadequate. 

The Ways and Means Committee after exhaustive consider- 
ation gave to ferrosilicon containing 8 per cent or more of 
silicon and less than 30 percent a duty of 24 cents per pound 
on the silicon contained therein; containing 30 per cent or more 
of silicon and less than 60 per cent, 23 cents per pound on the 
silicon contained therein; containing 60 per cent or more of 
silicon and less than 80 per cent, 34 cents per pound on the 
silicon contained therein; containing 80 per cent or more of 
silicon and less than 90 per cent, 4 cents per pound on the 
silicon contained therein; containing 90 per cent or more of 
silicon and silicon metal, 8 cents per pound on the silicon con- 
taied therein. Then the Senate Finance Committee reduced 
the House rates on these grades of silicon most largely used 
and of most importance, which are the ferrosilicons running 
from 8 to 60 per cent, cutting the rate on ferrosilicon containing 
from 8 to 30 per cent one-half of 1 cent per pound on the silicon 
contained therein; from 30 to-60 per cent, three-fourths of 1 
cent per pound on the silicon contained therein; and from 60 
to 80 per cent, one-fifth of 1 cent per pound on the silicon 
contained therein. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yjield. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator prefers to yield later, I do 
not care to interrupt his statement, but I wanted to ask him 
a question right on that point. What does the committee pro- 
pose to do with the silicon below 8 per cent? It starts in, as 
the amendment would now make it, “ containing 8 per cent or 
more of silicon and less than 60 per cent.” I should like to 
know what is the rate on that below 8 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That would fall under the metals, under 
a basket clause, of course, if it came in; but I do not think it 
will come in of a less percentage. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow | 


me, a great deal of ordinary, common pig iron has sand in it; 


and if you taxed it below 8 per cent, instead of falling in the | 


pig-iron class, you might put it in the ferrosilicon class and 
raise the tax on pig iron to $44 a ton instead of $1.25. I sup- 
pose that is why the committee left it out. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the reason why I ask the ques- | 


tion is that I suppose at least 60 or 65 per cent of all the blast- 
furnace ferrosilicon made in the United States is made in the | 
State of Ohio. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course as to whether the ferrosilicon 
really is to be useful depends on the amount of sand or silica in 
it. As I said, the modern method is to cast it in an iron cast, 
but the old method was to put it in big beds of sand, and in 





that way a certain amount of sand got into the pig; and if you 
tried to put a rate on all pig that had silica in it, you might be | 
taxing pig iron at a very high rate. sr) 

Mr. WILLIS. The product of some of our Ohio blast fur- | 
naces, particularly the ones at Jackson and Wellston, is about | 
7 per cent, or perhaps below 7 per cent. There is a fair rate of | 
protection given to the high grades, but apparently no protec- 
tion to the low grades, and those people are left out. Would 
the Senator from North Dakota permit an amendment to this 
provision when an amendment would be in order? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not understand that with less than 8 
per cent of silicon it really has any value whatever. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think the Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. I do not understand that it is usuable. 

Mr. WILLIS. I know there are large blast furnaces in Ohio 
whose product is 7 per cent and below. I can furnish the Sen- 
ator very conclusive information on that. They have been 
running there for years. Just now they are not running, as they 
have been closed down. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Do they use that very low grade at all in 
the manufacture of steel? 

Mr. WILLIS. I so understand it. I am very certain that 
is the case. If the Senator would permit an amendment to 
make it 6 or 7 per cent, it would take care of that situation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As the chairman said, all ferrosilicon 
was originally made in blast furnaces. Some of the old fur- 
naces using that method still exist in Ohio, but they really are 
not now making the ferrosilicon of commerce. They may be 
making a silicon iron, but not ferrosilicon. It is ferrosilicon 
in one sense, because all pig iron that is mixed with silicon 
is ferrosilicon, but in the commercial sense they are not mak- 
ing ferrosilicon, They are making a silicon iron, which may 
have its advantages for casting. But if you try to put a tax on 
it as being in the class ‘of ferrosilicon, you would make an enor- 
mous tax on that class of iron, and I think the committee would 
get themselves in serious trouble, even more serious trouble 
than they have already gotten themselves into. 

Mr. WILLIS. It would make serious trouble in Ohio if this 
were not changed. They would shut down unless we got a 
change in the rate. Of course, it is not in order now to offer 
an amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator recognizes that as time 
zoes on the methods, not only of the production of silicon but of 
the pig iron, change. Your furnace of 40 years ago, which did 
not improve its methods of making pig, has gone out of exist- 
ence, and probably will remain out of existence. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator admits that, yet a fair proportion 
of the ferrosilicon in the United States is blast-furnace ferro- 
Silicon and not electric-furnace ferrosilicon. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think I am correct in saying that is 
a ferrosilicon iron. The purpose of putting the silicon in the 
iron is to make it flow easier and keep the blowholes out, so 
that it does not crack so easily, either in iron or steel. I think 
what the Senator is talking about is a silicon iron and not 
ferrosliicon. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask permission just here to print in the 
Recorp a brief statement of facts on this matter from some of 


my constituents, which I think will throw light on the subject. 
I will not interrupt the Senator further at this point. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tan on Gane STExL Co., 
ee ? > . 
Hon. Frank B. Wiis, ’ eptember 19, 1921 


United States Senator, Washington, D. OC. : 


Dear Stk: The Fordney House tariff bill, now being considered by 
the Senate, carries a protection of 23 cents per pound per unit of silicon 
in ferrosilicon carrying 8 per cent and higher. Grades of ferrosilicon 
from 7 = cent to 15 per cent have been made in this State for years, 
principally in Jackson Senate and at New Straitsville; in fact, the 
manufacture of this product has been the principal industry in Jack- 


son County for years and has been a source of keeping alive the blast 


furnaces here, and the city of Jackson is dependent on its three blast 
furnaces, which furnish more than 60 per cent of the labor. During 
the World War steel became a get winning factor; ferrosilicon is so 
necessary in its manufacture that it became a sort of a key to steel 
production. The governments of the Allies, as well as this Government, 
did woapthing. possible to encourage the building of plants to increase 
production. lectrolytic furnaces, in which grades above 16 per cent 
are made, were erected at many places in this country where hydro- 
electric a could be had. Also, Canada built several of these plants. 
ostensibly for the production of the higher grades—50 per cent and 
upward. With the ending of the war there came a great ae in 
the ferrosilicon consumption, and the electrolytic furnaces turned their 
attention to producing the lower grades, i. e., 7 per cent to 15 per cent, 
and as a consequence all of the blast furnaces producing this material 
in this State have been closed down, in most part for more than a year. 
Our investigation shows that the Canadian electrolytic producers, by 
reason of their cheaper hydroelectric power, are able to produce the 
material so much cheaper that they have practically driven the biast 
furnaces out of the business, and are doing the same thing to the 
electrolytic furnaces of the United States. The State of jo pro- 
duces per cent or more of the Bessemer ferrosilicon (ferrosilicon 
made in blast furnaces) of the total amount made in the United States, 

Canada is a SL. small user of ferrosilicon; therefore has a very 
large surplus, which it can and is dumping in the United States. Its 
surplus capacity will absorb the major portion of the consuming power 
of the United States. Its extraordinary cheap hydroelectric power 
makes it possible to sell at a profit below the States’ cost of production. 

7 * * * + + 7 


Yours very truly, 
Noan G. SPANGLER, General Manager. 


— 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, May 17, 1922. 
Hon. P. J. McCuUMBER, 
Chairman Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate. 


My Dmar Mr. McCuMBER: On May 11 you forwarded to us the two 
letters herewith inclosed, addressed to Hon. FRANK B. WILLIS, in which 
it was claimed that the dividing line in the ferrosilicon classification 
should be 7 per cent silicon content instead of 8 per cent and asked 
us to advise the Committee on Finance relative to this matter. 

It gives me pleasure to transmit to — a memorandum by Doctor 
Berglund of the commission’s staff in reply to this request. 

Sincerely yours, : 
THOMAS O, MARVIN, Chairman, 
GLoBE Iron Co., 
Jackson, Ohio, March 13, 1922. 
Hon. FRANK B, WILLIS, 
Washington, D, 0. 


Dear SPNaTOR: I thank you for yours of the 10th, and have re- 
ceived copy of House bill with Senate changes on ferrosilicon, as noted 
in pencil. The committee has given more than ample protection to the 
higher grades (say 50 per cent ferrosilicon) and have left the Ameri- 
can plants proancias e lower grades, or grades below 20 per cent, 
at the mercy, absolutely, of the Canadian manufacturers. 

Please note how it works: , 

A ton of iron, gross. is 2,240 gosnde, and 50 per cent silicon content 
in the ton is 1,120 pounds, which, at 2 cents per pound equals $22.40 


tariff, which is fair, or more than fair, perhaps. But 8 per cent silicon, 


or 179 unds silicon to the ton at 2 cents per pound, equals $3.58 
tariff, 10 per cent $4.48, and so on, which is entirely too low for pro- 
tection, 


Your bill simply means that the American producer of the higher 
grades, which is mainly 50 per cent, will have the market absolutely 
to themselves, for not a ton of this grade can be shipped into this 
country. This is all right, but what will be the position of the Ameri- 
can producers of the lower grades when the Canadian manufacturers 
turn their attention from the 50 per cent to 7 per cent to 20 per cent 
with the low-tariff rates? 

It means that the American blast furnaces will be entirely shut out 
of this business, for the foreign producers, after being shut out of this 
country by the high tariff on 50 per cent material, will naturally turn 
to the lower ferrosilicons with their low-tariff obstacles. Ohio, your 
State, produces all of the blast-furnace ferrosilicon in the United 
States, and the bill as it now stands shuts out the 70.000 tons Cana- 
dian capacity of 50 = cent in order to allow it to ship in 210,000 
tons Canadian capacity of the lower grades, taking absolutely every 
ton of our trade, for we can not compete with the foreign manufacturers 
on this grade on account of the low electric power oer get. 

The Ohio plants, located at Jackson, Wellston, and New Straitsville 
make a specialty of ferrosilicons, and 95 per cent of the output is o 
this material. * ay plant has been running on ferrosilicon for 30 years, 
and to be knocked out of a trade that we have spent almost a lifetime 
in building up and to be ares to start in again on another grade 
and seek and build up a new line of customers is awfully dleneponeite. 

Don’t forget that the same plants in Canada that now are able to 
produce, say, 70,000 tons of 50 per cent ferro will be able to produce 
three times this tonnage, or 210,000 tons, of the lower grades, so the 
bill keeps out the smaller-tonnage and lets in the larger tonnage, which, 
by the way, is more than America needs or can use. lso, the larger 
the American tonnage displaced the larger is the number of American 


! laborers displaced. 
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Keep out all the fo material, both 50 per cent and lewer ferro- 
silicons, by a tariff equal to the difference in cost, which should be at 
least $5 and up, according to value ; and I would suggest an ad valorem 
duty, for this method charges the tariff against the value of the mate 
rial at time of sale. ‘ 

The minimum silicon content im ferrosilicon is 7 per cent and not 
8 pe cent. as stated in the bill. 

am sorry ‘to write at such great length, but I want to put up the 
matter fairly and squarely and in a way T hope that you can under- 
stam! and appreciate. 
Yours yery truly, 
Joun E. Jonus, President. 


Mar 16, 1922. 


Memorandum on ferrosilicen, 


Referring to the communication of Mr. John E. Jones, president of 
the Globe Iron Co., Jackson, Ohio, addressed to Hon. (Senator) Franx 
B. WILLIS, concerning the dividing line between ferrosilicon and pig 
iron in the For bill and the comments on the differences in the 
rates imposed on pis iron and ferrosilicon. some explanation is neces- 
sary concerni (1) the definition of ferrosilicon, (2) the precesses 
employed, and 3) the relative cost of production. 

Definition of ferrosilicon: In the Tariff Commission’s report on 
“he Ferroalloy Industries” ferrosilicon is defined as “an alloy of 
iron and silicon. ._The silicon content ranges from 7 or 8 per cent to 
over 90 per cent.” (See p. 71.) In paragraph 302 of the Fordney bill 
the rates of duty on ferrosilicon begin te operate with’ the 8 per cent 
grade, leaving the 7 per cent and lower grade silicon irons subject to 
the rate prescribed in paragraph 301 on pis iron ($1.25 per ton). 
There is no reason, however, why the dividing line between pig fron 
and ferrosilicon should not be drawn at 7 per cent rather than at 8 
per cent. it may be stated in this connection that it is difficult to 
draw any precise line between these two commodities. Foundry iron 
sapetalty contains from 2 to 4 or 43 per cent silicon; and silvery iron, 
which should not ‘be coufused with ferrosilicon, from 5 to 10 per cent 
silicon. The principal distinguishing characteristics of silvery iron 
differentiating it from low-grade silicon, are the lower average percent- 
age of silicon, the higher phosphorous content (above 0.1 per cent), and, 
as its name implies, the possession of a silvery fracture. 

Processes of manufacture: The tariff problem with reference to ferro- 
silicon relates mainly to the processes of manufacture. Ferrositicon is 
made by either the blast-furnace or the electric-furnace method. The 
grades containing over 15 per cent silicon are manufactured by the latter 
method, and sometimes grades containing 15 per cent a legs, par- 
ticularly the grades from 12 to 15 per cent. The lower grades of 
ferrosilicon, especially those containing less than 12 per cent, can be 
more economically made in blast furnaces than in electric furnaces, 
and hence in these grades the blast-furnace method tends to prevail. 

Relative cost of production: The electric-furmace method is abso- 
lutely necessary in the manufacture of the grades of this ferroalloy 
having a silicon content in excess of 15 per cent, because sufficient 
heat can not be generated ‘by the blast-farmace methed. WBiectric power 
however, is costly, forming a large proportion of the total expense o: 
manufacture and a proportion which tends to increase with the rise in 
grade. This power is also more nsive in the United States than 
in Canada and some European countries (Norway, Sweden, and France). 
Itemized cost statements furnished the Tariff Commission by mannufac- 
turers of ferrosilicon show that in the year ending September 30, 1919, 
over 26 per cent of the total expense of producing the 50 to 60 per 
cent es, and over 37 per cent of the total of the 70 to 75 per cent 
grades, constituted power cost (see Tariff Commission’s report on 
“The Ferroalloy Industries,” p. 86). Since 1919 labor and raw ma- 
terial costs have declined while power costs have remained practically 
the same. Therefore, a similar cost statement compiled to-day would 
show larger percentages for electric power. 

Investigations made by the Tariff:Commission in 1920 show that the 
producers of ferrosilicon at Niagara Falls were paying $20 per horse- 
power year for their electric energy, and some producers in other parts 
of ‘the country considerably more, while their principal competitor, at 
Welland, Ontario, was charged only $12.75 per horsepower year. Scrap, 
which constitutes an important item in the raw material cost of manv- 
facturing ferrosiliccn, was cheaper at that time in Canada than in the 
ee although it must now be said that this situation has 
eha ed. 


en it comes to low-grade or blast-furnace ferrosilicon, especially | 


the grades containing less than 12 per cent silicon, the American pro- 
ducer is not at the same disadvantage compared with his foreign com- 

etiter as the domestic manufacturer of the electric furnace product. 

aw material and fuel (coke) in 1919 constituted about 65 per cent 
of the total cost of manufacture, and these items were as cheap in the 
United States as in any other country of the world. Coke, which con- 
stituted over 36 per cent of the total expense, was appreciably cheaper. 
Even to-day, when the prices of coke here and abroad are more nearly 
equal than they were two or three years ago, it is less costly im the 


mately equivalent to $4.95 fo $5.17 per long ton) (converted at the ex- 
change rate of $4.40 to the pound sterling), while at the same time in 
this country similar coke was selling at $4.50 per long ton. The wages 


of furnace men are higher in this country than abroad, but in 1919, | 
. ' | rates accorded in the bill as reported by the Finance Com- 


| mittee, which amounts, in the various grades, to from $3.60 


when they were much higher than they are to-day, labor cost con- 
stituted less ‘than 11 per cent of the total expense of manufacturing 
ferrosilicon. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


Within certain limits the precise point at which a dividing line be- 
tween pig iron and ferrosilicon should be drawn is a matter which 
can be decided arbitrarily. Seven per cent sflicon content might just as 


well be fixed upon as the lewest grade of silicon ivon, which should be | 


geverned by the rates in the ferro-alloy paragraph (paragraph 302), as 
8 ver cent silicon content. The custom among manufacturers would, in 
all poet favor the change. 

The distinction between the electric-furnace and blast-furnace grades 
of this ferro-alloy should be observed. Blast furnaces can be operated 
in the United States .as cheaply as in any other country in the world. 
Electric furnaces, however, can not be erated here as cheaply as im 
Canada and some European countries, mainly on account of the greater 
cost of hydroelectric power in this country. Hence the recognition of 
this difference in tariff rates is entirely consistent with any policy 
looking toward an equalization of the cost of the domestic oun foreign 
product in American markets. 


— from 8 to 60 per cent of ‘silicon, is taxed at onty 2 
cents. 

Mr. WILAAS. The Senator misunderstood me. I was calling 
the attention of the Senator to the situation if the committee 
amendment on line 22 shall stand. It reads “containing 8 per 
cent or more of silicon and less than 60 per cent, 2 cents per 
pound.” I am not talking about the rate. I am talking about 
the percentage of silicon. If we get that down so as to take 
in the ferrosilicon containing 7 per cent of silicon, which we 
produce in Ohio, it will take care of the situation; but under 
the rules under which we are proceeding I suppose such an 
amendment would not now be in order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. During the war ferrosilicon was made in 
nine plants in the United States, all of them using hydroelectric 
power. I did not know that it was still made under any dif- 
ferent method. I especially desire the attention of Senators to 
this statement. In the standard grades of ferrosilicon it takes 
one horsepower of electrical energy one year to make 1 ton 
of ferrosilicon. Horsepower in the United States costs from 
twenty to thirty dollars per horsepower year. I understand 
there is a difference of about $15 per ton between this country 
and Canada in the cost of hydroelectric power alone in the 
production of these most largely used grades of ferrosilicon. 
Horsepower on the American side costs between $20 and $30 
per horsepower per year, whereas on the Canadian side, I am 
informed, it is about $7 per horsepower per year, that differ- 
ence growing out ef the law of supply and demand, the Ameri- 
can side being very much short of the supply of horsepower, 
and the Canadian side being long on horsepower, with little de- 
mand. That must be considered, as I stated before, in connec- 
tion with the difference in the matter of taxing, the Canadian 


| not being charged a tax at all for the use on the American side. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have been attracted by the 


| statement made by the Senator that power can be secured in 











Canada at $7 per horsepower. That seems to me impossible. 

The investigations conducted by various committees here, as 

my recollection serves me, have shown that hydroelectric power 

was produced more cheaply in Norway than anywhere else in 

a a and it cost from $9 to $12 per horsepower to produce 
there. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am informed by the tariff expert who 
has examined this matter that the cost in Canada is about $7, 
and that is shown to be about the price of hydroelectric power 
in Norway, namely, about $7.40 per horsepower year. I notice 
by the report of the Tariff Commission Survey, however, that 
the horsepower in Canada is $12.75. My informant may be in 
error, but he is the Tariff Commission’s expert, and he says 
it is about $7. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I did not think of it so much in 
connection with this as with a multitude of industries. If they 
can produce hydroelectric power and sell it in Canada for $7 
per horsepower, they have the potential manufactures of the 
world over there in Canada. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Even if we take the Tariff Commission 
Survey report, which gives it at $12.75, that would be nearly 
40 per cent less than the regular rate charged by American 
alloy manufacturers for the Niagara Falls horsepower. So 
that would be enough to make up the difference, The freight 
rates from European points to the United States to the points 
of the largest use are less than the freight rates of American 
manufacturers to the points of use, especially the eastern sea- 
board because of the difference between ocean freight rates 
and rail rates in the United States. These differences amount 


| 

to from two to eight dollars per ton. Labor an nsporta 
United States than in Great Britain. Thws in April, 1922, blast-furnace | t t t - and tra tion 
coke was selling in England at £1 2s. 6d. to £1 3s. 6d. per ten (approxi- | 


costs of raw materials are much higher in the United States. 
Therefore, in order that the American manufacturer of ferro- 

silicon using hydroelectric power may compete with Norway 

and Sweden, it is necessary that he should receive at least the 


on the lowest to $22.40 per long ton on the 50 per cent grade, 
which is the standard. The change from ad valorem to specific 
duties is not only essential because ef the undervaluation dur- 
ing the years past, but gives a rising standard of duty in pro- 
portion to the difficulties of our manufacture, and it is there 
fore necessary, and ferrosilicon is an ideal for the application 
of specific rates. 

I desire to read only ene paragraph from a letter received 
by me March 2 from the Tariff Commission relating to ferre- 
silicon. It says: 

Cost of production: The cost of producing ferrosilicon of standard 


grade (50 P< eent of silica) im foreign countries. namely, France, 
Sweden, and Norway, we find to be at this time, according to the best 


| available information, $38 to $44 per ton. The cost of the production 


Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Ohio stated that he_ 
would move to make the rate 6 cents. The ferrosilicon, con-' 





of ferrostlicon ‘in the United States, according to our latest Information, 
we estimate and believe to be from $78 to $82 per ton. 


That, I think, presents the matter in a nutshell. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let the amendment be again reported, so that 
we may understand what we are voting on. ’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The AssisTANT SECRETARY. On page 49, line 23, it is proposed 
to strike out “30 per cent, 24” and to insert “60 per cent, 2,” 
so that if amended it would read: 
ferrosilicon, containing 8 per cent or more of silicon and less than 60 
per cent, 2 cents per pound on the silicon contained therein, 

Mr. KING. Do I understand the Senator to contend that this 
product, which exists in the United States in such prodigious 
and inexhaustible quantities, is to bear a rate of duty of 2 
cents per pound? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I suppose the Senator, of course, means 
upon the silicon content? 

Mr. KING. Yes; upon the silicon content. I confess my in- 
ability to comprehend the reason for such an enormous rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I just gave it in the very last paragraph 
which I read, in which the foreign cost is stated to be $38 per 
ton; cost in the United States, as given here, $78 per ton; 
highest foreign, $44 per ton; highest in the United States, $82 
per ton. I see from that that we have scarcely equaled the 
difference. 

Mr. KING. Before the war the price, as I recall it, was 
about $50 to $55 per ton. The processes employed in manufac- 
turing ferrosilicon are not difficult. There are no metallurgical 
or other obstacles or serious complications. It is simply the 
fusing of silica which exists here and everywhere. We have 
not only millions but billions of tons of silica and quartz in 
every State in the Union. The fusing of the metal, with the ad- 
dition of such ingredients as may be necessary, is a very simple 
process. To impose this high tariff, of course, is a tax upon 
the production of steel, and a tax upon the production of all 
steel is a tax upon the production of all of the articles of the 
household, the farm and the country, of which iron and steel 
form a constituent part. 

I am not quite able to comprehend who are the beneficiaries 
of this particular paragraph. I can not say that it is the Steel 
Trust, because this means an augmentation of the price of 
the product employed in the production of steel. It must be the 
few plants or the many plants engaged in the production of 
silica. 

It seems to me that the bill is fashioned upon the theory 
that everything must bear a tax. We put a tax upon steel 
products. We put a tax upon everything that enters into the 
production of iron and steel. Then, of course, we must pass on 
to what might be denominated the intermediates or the finished 
products, all of the antecedent factors, and they are pyramided 
until finally the housewife who buys the knife or the fork or 
some product composed in part of iron or of steel, or the farmer 
or the mechanic or the American people, must bear all of the 
prior accumulations, 

The Senator said that because horsepower in Canada is 
cheaper than horsepower in the United States, therefore we 
must add an additional duty or tax so as to protect those in 
the United States who can not get horsepower quite as cheaply. 
I suppose under that view if horsepower was the principal fac- 
tor in the production of this or other products, and it could be 
had for nothing in Canada or in Mexico, it would be the theory 
of the proponents of the bill to throw away that rich gift of 
nature and impose an exorbitant tax and pass it on to the 
American people to enable somebody to engage in the busi- 
ness here under disadvantageous circumstances. But I am not 
able to perceive, in view of the inexhaustible supply of the 
silicia and the quartz, the inexhaustible supply of water power, 
and, of course, of coal, how the cost of silica should mount up 
to $75 or $85 per ton. As I stated, the pre-war price was be- 
tween $50 and $56 per ton. 

J am unwilling to increase the price of silica to the Steel 
Trust or to the independents or to any person who may use 
silica, because in so doing I would know that the person who 
was compelled to pay that tax would add to the product which 
he manufactured the entire tax plus other costs for handling 
the matter, overhead expense, profit, and what not, and the 
person who purchased his product would add to his interme- 
diate or finished product all of the antecedent costs, and they 
in turn would be passed on to the ultimate consumer. 

I think this illustrates the vice of the bill, the inherent 
iniquities of. it, and, of course, with these accumulated costs 
and taxes the ultimate consumer must be burdened not with 
hundreds of millions in the aggregate but billions of dollars. 
So that the American people must make up their minds when 





the tax bill is passed that they will have to pay the tax and 
all of its accumulations which will rest upon their bowed backs. 

Mr. MCCUMBHER. Mr. President, I wish to put in the Recorp 
the horsepower rates of the different countries that are given 
me by an expert from the Tariff Commission. The United 
States averages $20 to $30 per horsepower year; Norway, $5.40 
to $9; Sweden, $6 to $10; Germany, $8 to $10; France, $8 to $12. 

I am also informed that the imposition of the duty as fixed 
by the Senate Finance Committee would mean an added cost 
of about 10 cents per ton in the manufacture of silicon. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Can the Senator inform us from 
what source the Tariff Commission gets this information? 
ae McCUMBER. Page 89 of the Tariff Information Survey 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My attention was diverted when 
the Senator was giving some figures. I did not understand 
whether it was the cost of production of ferrosilicon in this 
country and abroad or the price at which it is sold. . 

Mr. McCUMBER. The cost which I gave in this country 
and in foreign countries was from a letter which I received 
from the Tariff Commission. A like letter was sent to the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SuTHERLAND]. It is dated 
March 2, 1922. It is in reply to a request for information re- 
garding ferrosilicon, its costs abroad and in the United States. 
The costs which I gave here in the two countries were the costs 
which were given in that letter from the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Would the Senator give us the 
figures again? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. They said: 

The cost of producing ferrosilicon of standard grade, 50 per cent of 
Silica, in foreign countries, namely, France, Sweeden, and Norway, 
we find to be at this time according to the best available information 
$38 to $40 per ton. The cost of production of ferrosilicon in the Unit 


States, according to our latest information, we estimate and believe to 
be from $78 to $82 per ton. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
they say. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is the Tariff Commission. 
course, they get that upon a very thorough investigation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I undertake to say there is some- 
thing wrong with the figures. I have before me the result. of 
a careful investigation made by the Tariff Commission, which 
I shall be glad to give to the Senate, disclosing that that quality 
of ferrosilicon was produced in this country in 1919 by blast- 
furnace process at a cost of $42.07 a ton, and by the electric- 
furnace process at a cost of $53.49. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. On page 86 of the Tariff Information Sur- 
vey C-1 is a table giving the cost in 1919, and the cost in that 
year in the United States was $94.54. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is 50 to 60 per cent and 
70 to 75 per cent. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. That is 50 to 60 per cent silicon content, 
of course. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Montana 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I have before me the American metal market 
and daily iron and steel report—May 11, 1922—which shows 
electrolytic ferrosilicon, delivered at Pittsburgh Valley and 
Cleveland, Ohio, 50 per cent, $55 to $60. That is just last 
month, and it ought to be cheaper now than it was then, un- 
less the trusts are forcing the prices up all the time. Of course, 
there is a profit in that figure, too. That is the price at which 


“ We estimate and believe to be,” 


Of 


it was sold. 
Mr. McCCUMBER. On the contrary, my information is that 
they were selling far below cost. . 


Mr. KING. Oh! . 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Oh, that does happen sometimes. 

Mr. KING. I have not discovered any trust selling very 
much below cost. Their dividends indicate quite the reverse. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I want to offer a 
few figures for the information of the Senate. I am going to 
assume now that the Senator is giving us the correct figures of 
the cost of the production of ferrosilicon in this country at $95 
a ton. Now, let us see where we come out. 

The only difference is in the cost of power. We compete with 
Canada and the only advantage she has over us is in power. 
The power entering into the production of this commodity 
amounts to 26 per cent of the total cost. Practically one-fourth 
of the total cost is power. Of the $95 a ton, therefore, one- 
fourth would be $24. Twenty-four dollars is the power cost to 
produce a ton of ferrosilicon, the total cost of which is $95. 

Let us assume that we can get power in Canada for $12.50 
per horsepower as against $25 in this country; that is to say, the 
power costs twice as much. Instead of the $24, therefore, that 
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could be had for $12 in Canada. Let us assume also that the 
wages in Canada are the same as the wages in this country; but, 
no, let us assume that the wages are 25 per cent higher in Canada 
than they are in this country. The total labor amounts to 17.5 
per cent of the $95, and the difference will be about $4.50 in 
labor, or $16.50 total difference in the cost of the power and 
labor in this country over Canada. I am assuming a difference 
of 25 per cent against us in the matter of labor. ~ 

In order to take care of a difference in the cost of production 
of $166.50 it is proposed to put a tariff of 2 cents a pound, or $40 
a ton, on this commodity; but there is nothing extraordinary 
about this. That is about the way these things run. The rates 
are professed to be put on because of the difference in the cost 
of labor, and invariably the rate put on is more than the total 
amount of the labor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will not the Senator revise that estimate 
a little? Forty dollars per ton would be 100 per cent of ferro- 
silicon, and it is-on 50 per cent of ferrosilicon we are levying the 
rate. Therefore it would be just one-half of that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The rate is 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; it is not. It is on the content. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly; 2 cents a pound on—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. On the silicon content, and the silicon 
content in a ton of 50 per cent silicon would be only half of $40. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Where does the Senator derive his idea 
that there is a difference of 25 per cent in the cost of labor in 
Canada and the United States? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not. The Tariff Commission 
report that there is no difference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the Senator just admitted for the sake 
of argument that there was a difference of 25 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Even if the Senator from North 
Dakota were right, he has a rate of $20 on 50 per cent silicon 
to take care of a difference in the cost of power that does not 
exceed $12. J 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the people of the United 
States and the people of Canada are in a state of flux all the 
time. Americans are constantly crossing the border seeking 
employment, and Canadians likewise are constantly crossing 
the border seeking employment. Is there, as a matter of fact, 
any difference at all in the price of labor in Canada and in the 
United States? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is practically none. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And yet the Senator in making his argu- 
ment admitted for the sake of the argument that there was a 
difference of 25 per cent? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; because it is assumed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Who assumes it? . 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is generally assumed that labor 
costs are less anywhere in the world than they are in the 
United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But who assumes it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, It is assumed generally by those 
who advocate this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator know any particular 
person who assumes it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I would not attribute the as- 
sumption to any particular person. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did the Senator from North Dakota as- 
sume it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
chiefly to power. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As a matter of fact, there is absolutely 
no difference between the cost of common labor in Canada and 
in the United States, just across the border, is there? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think not; or skilled labor either, 
for that matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So that the whole Republican idea of erect- 
ing a tariff barrier between the United States and Canada as 
against an inferior cost of labor is a piece of humbuggery? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will give the Senate the benefit 
of the conclusions of the Tariff Commission with reference to 
this particular product. It is stated: 

Summing up the competitive situation the following conclusions may 
be anne cost of producing Bessemer or blast-furnace ferrosilicon is as 
low in the United States as anywhere else in the world. 

“Anywhere else in the world.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Can not the Senator from Montana go be- 
yond that and say that at Birmingham, Ala., the cost is lower 
than anywhere else in the world? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am not sure that they produce 
ferrosilicon at Birmingham. 


He confined his argument, I think, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. No; but the Senator was talking about the 
Bessemer process. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I referred to Bessemer blast- 
furnace ferrosilicon. 

The survey continues: 

The raw material and fuel, which constitute about 65 per cent of the 
total cost, are as abundant and as low in price here as elsewhere. Labor 
cost is only 10 per cent of the total— 

Ten per cent of the total is the amount of the labor cost— 
and, as in the case of ferromanganese, the higher wages in this country 
are offset by the larger output per man employed. 

So that, so far as labor costs is concerned, there is not any 
difference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me for just a 
moment more, I remember that about 16 years ago I offered 
an amendment when a Republican tariff bill was being con- 
sidered in the House of Representatives which provided that 
where the difference in labor was any given amount the tariff 
duty levied upon the foreign product should never be beyond 
100 per cent of the labor cost—not 100 per cent as representing 
the inferiority of foreign labor, but that the duty never should 
be above 100 per cent of the total labor cost. I remember that 
Grover Cleveland, who was at that time an ex-President of the 
United States, and however poor a Democrat in some respects, 
he was a mighty good one on the tariff, came out in a public 
article indorsing that idea. Is there anything in this bill now 
which indorses the idea that there shall not be any import 
=— — the total cost of labor in the production of a given 
article 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I think there is not; but, in 
view of many of the disclosures which have been made in the 
discussion of the bill thus far, an amendment of the character 
suggested by the Senator from Mississippi would be exceedingly 
pertinent, and I can not conceive why anyone should oppose it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator from Montana imagine 
that any Republican, even the Senator from North Dakota, at 
the head of the Finance Committee, would accept it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am not able to say as to that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall offer an amendment later on to 
the effect that wherever the total labor cost of a product shall 
amount to a given sum the total import duty shall not be above 
100 per cent of that sum. ; 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I take this occasion to say to the 
Senator—perhaps he was not present—that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] a few days ago submitted a 
very elaborate table showing the labor cost entering into vari- 
ous commodities as compared with ‘the rate which they bear in 
this bill, from which it appeared that often the rate fixed 
amounted to more than the total labor cost. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, that might be a matter of dis- 
pute between the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Summons] 
and some Republicans; but if any Senator on this side of the 
Chamber were to offer an amendment to the effect that the im- 
port duty should never exceed the entire labor cost in America 
of a given product, does the Senator from Montana imagine it 
would be accepted? 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I imagine not. 


It would be said 
that there was a difference in the cost of power. ; 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Of wind, water, and other things. 
Mr. SIMMONS. The Republicans would not accept such an 
amendment because, if they did accept it, it would practically 
wipe out of the bill about one-third of the proposed duties. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know the exact proportion. 
glad to hear it would be about one-third. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I merely ventured that as an estimate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Republican Party are sincere—the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], for example, and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsper], for example—and really 
want the cost of labor of Europe and here to be equalized, they 
ought to be satisfied with an import duty equal to the entire 
cost of the labor entering into a product, whatever it may be. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They would be if they were writing a bill for 
protection purposes, but where they are writing a bill for the 
purpose of maintaining certain prices and to permit additional 
profits, of course, they would not be satisfied. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not join in that sort of tirade. I do 
not believe for one moment that distinguished Republican states- 
men are attempting to do what the Senator from North Caro- 
lina insinuates. I believe that they are only trying to equalize 
the cost of European, Asiatic, and African*labor with the cost 
of American labor. Of course, if that be their true intent and 
purpose, then a duty equal to the entire cost of labor entering 
into an American product—the American cost and not the Euro- 
pean cost, because the American cost would be still greater, 
according to them—they ought to be satisfied. But I scorn to 


I am 
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$7.25, and a tariff of $42 a ton is put on to cover that differ- 
ence. But, as I said, the same showing is repeatedly made with 
respect to many items in this bill in which the tariff is put on 
ostensibly to cover the difference in the cost of labor in this 
country and abroad; but it is disclosed often that the total 
labor cost is nowhere near the amount provided for the tariff 
rate, 

Mr. President, this is a wholly indefensible provision, and I 
move to amend it by making the rate 1 cent per pound instead 
of 2 cents. One cent would be $10 per ton in the case of 50 per 
cent silicon. Of course, we will reach presently the case of the 
60 per cent and more, 3 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to repeat what 
the Senator from North Dakota has said upon this subject 
matter, but I want to say to the Senate that the Senator from 
Montana has been discussing one article and applying it to an 
article that has no more reference to what he was discussing 
than if it were made in a foreign country and never entered 
America. 

The Senator has been reading from the tariff report the 
figures on blast-furnace ferrosilicon. It is sometimes called 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, The usual grade of that kind of ferro- 
silicon carries 10, 11, and 12 per cent—never above 12 per cent— 
of silicon. The average is 11 per cent; and when it goes above 
15 per cent, as provided for in what the Senator has been 
talking about, it is never made in a blast furnace. It can not 
be made in a blast furnace. It is made in an electric furnace 
under the electric-furnace process, 

I have a few. figures to show just how far afield the state- 
ment was that was made by the Senator. Taking 11 per cent 
as the average, the silicon content of a long ton of 2,240 
pounds—and all of the importations are given in long tons— 
would equal 247 pounds. 

The duty is 2 cents a pound, or $4.94 cents a ton, and not 
$44, or $40, or any other amount. It is $4.94 ton. The price 
of the ferrosilicon of 11 per cent is $44.80 a ton to-day, and 
$4.94 per ton would equal an 11 per cent ad valorem duty. That 
is what the committee has reported. 

At present our only imports run 50 per cent and above, noth- 
ing under, and there is not a pound of ferrosilicon imported into 
the United States that is made in a blast furnace; not one single 
pound, Yet we have been told that the duty upon it is $44, and 
that it costs only some $7.75 more to produce it in the United 
States because of the difference between the cost in the United 
States for water power and that in Canada. The whole duty 
on the item is $4.94 a ton, and of course the water power does 
not cut any figure in this case at all. But if the product con- 
tains 50 per cent silicon or over, then it does cut a figure, and 
that is just what I have already stated. That is a product not 
made in a blast furnace but made by electrical furnace process. 

The Senator from North Dakota, I think, gave the figures, 
and a concise statement, as to just what was intended by the 
amendments proposed by the Senate Committee on Finance, and 
I have made this statement simply because of the fact that the 
Senator from Montana read from the report of the Tariff Com- 
mission as to one item and applied the statement to another. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, there is no justifica- 
tion for that statement at all. I read what the Tariff Com- 
mission said about the blast-furnace ferrosilicon, and they said 
there was no difference at all. The blast-furnace ferrosilicon 
contains anywhere from 8 to 15 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I said. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This amendment includes from 
8 to 60 per cent, so it includes all the blast-furnace ferrosilicon 
there is. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I stated, there is not a pound of blast-furnace 
silicon imported into the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not care what the Senator 
said; I am talking about what the Tariff Commission said. Let 
us take the figures about which the Senator is talking. The 
item under consideration embraces everything containing from 
8 per cent silicon to 60 per cent silicon. That bears a rate of 2 
cents a pound. The average of all that is 34 per cent. There 
would be 680 pounds of the silicon in the average of this, run- 
ning from 60 per cent up. Of course, if it was 50 per cent, there 
would be a thousand pounds, and 2 cents a pound on that would 
be $20, as a matter of course. That is what you have on your 
first item, $20. Nobody can controvert those facts, if it is 50 
per cent. If it is 60 per cent, your duty is $24, to take care of 
the difference in the power cost, which I have shown can not 
exceed $7.25. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator probably did not hear the letter 
read by the Senator from North Dakota from the Tariff Com- 
mission, dated, I think, March 2. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I read it; but the Tariff Commis- 
sion tell us that there are contracts outstanding by which the 


ferrosilicon manufacturers get their power for from $15 to $16 
a horsepower, and likewise they tell us that the power cost for 
work of this character is $20 per horsepower. 

Mr. SMOOT. If Canada could make it so.much cheaper than 
any other foreign country, or anyone with whom we were in 
competition, it certainly would furnish the product to England, 
instead of Norway furnishing it to England. Norway produces 
it more cheaply than any other country in the world. Norway 
has a power price of $6 to $7 a horsepower per year. That is 
where ferrosilicon is produced cheaper than anywhere else in 
the world, and it furnishes, I think, all the ferrosilicon sent to 
England. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Tariff Commission does not 
seem to think that the competition from Norway is deserving 
of any consideration at all, because it simply discusses the com- 
petition of Canada. 

But while we are on this item we might just as well consider 
the other items. If the product contains from 50 to 80 per cent 
silicon, it gets 3 cents. The average is 70 per cent. That is 
1,400 pounds in every ton, and 3 cents a pound would make it 
$42. Forty-two dollars, as I said, is the tariff on the high-grade 
ferrosilicon. : 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the Senator permit me to call attention 
to an inevitable result of this paragraph, if adopted as it 
stands? I called his attention a moment ago to the fact that 
7 per cent ferrosilicon is ferrosilicon proper, and not pig iron. 
If this shall be adopted as it stands, the inevitable result will 
be that instead of producing the higher grades of ferrosilicon, 
as they now produce them in Canada, they will use this cheaper 
power to which the Senator has referred in producing the 
lower grades. The Senator from Utah pointed out the fact 
that up to date blast-furnace ferrosilicon has not been im- 
ported. That is true, but unless we shall include the 7 per 
cent ferrosilicon it will inevitably be true that the Canadian 
manufacturers will produce a lower grade, and therefore we 
will have importations. That is why we ought to have 7 per 
cent there instead of 8 per cent. 3 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The ferrosilicon which contains 
from 80 per cent to 90 per cent gets 4 cents a pound. The 
average would be 1,700 pounds, 85 per cent, figuring on 2,000 
pounds to a ton and 4 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see why the House put that in. There 
is no such thing as that used in.commerce. Highty per cent is 
the highest. That is the standard, and I can not understand 
why they made provision in the bill for the product containing 
between 80 and 90 per cent silicon. It is not used anywhere. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I certainly can not enlighten the 
Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the extra cost attached to the manu- 
facture, if such a thing were on the market, would be more 
than the advantage they would receive in the freight rates, 
even where it comes from Europe or anywhere else. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There would, then, according to 
the Senator, be two classifications, one of more than 8 and less 
than 60, and another more than 60 and less than 80, or, gen- 
erally, more than 60. From 8 to 60, and from 60 above, would 
be the two classifications suggested by the Senator, the first 
to bear 2 cents and the second to bear 3 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If you figure it from 60 to 80, as I 
have said, that makes an average of 70, and 3 cents a pound 
would make the tariff $51. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only importations are of the 50 per cent 
grade; then there is a 75. per cent grade. Wherever it is 90 
per cent it is silicon metal, and they might just as well make 
the product into silicon metal as to try to make one containing 
90 per cent of silicon. As I said before, I do not see why they 
put the bracket in the bill, because it is not commercially used. 
It is not known; it is not advertised. Nobody tries to make it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the amendment to the amend- 
ment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The ASsISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike_out “2 
eents” and to insert “1 cent,” so that, if amended, it would 
read: 

Ferrosilicon containing 8 per cent or more of silicon and less than 
60 per cent, 1 cent per pound on the silicon contained therein. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
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The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, line 24, to strike out 
the words, “ containing 30 per cent or more of silicon and less 
than 60 per cent, 23 cents per pound on the silicon contained 
therein.” 

Mr. WILLIS. Before we leave the other provision I desire to 
say a word. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not care whether that were made 8 per 
cent or 7 per cent, but I am not authorized by the committee to 
make that change. I promise the Senator that the question 
shall be brought to the attention of the committee. I do not 
know what the committee will do, but as far as I am personally 
concerned it. will make no difference, in my opinion, whether it 
is T or whether it is 8. 

Mr. WILLIS. ‘The Senator is willing te let it go over, then? 

Mr. SMOOT. That item is not amendable now, anyhew ;, but 
the committee may amend it if they so desire. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I move to amend the committee 

amendment by substituting 14 for 3 cents. 

- Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will allow us to vote upon this 
first amendment, will he not, strikimg out limes 1 and 2? The 
next amendment is what the Senator has in mind. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; that amendment may be 
acted upon. 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee, striking out the words which have 
been read, om page 49, line 24, and lines 1 and 2, page 50. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 50, line 4, to strike out 


“31” and insert “3” before the word “ cents,” so as to read: 

Containing 60 7s cent or more of silicon and less than 80 per cent, 
83 eents per pound on the silicon contained therein. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
“13” fer “3,” 

The amendment to the amendment was. rejected. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would like to inquire of the 
Senator from Utah. if it is his purpose to move to strike out at 
the appropriate time the remaining clause, and to make the 
appropriate amendment to. carry out his. ideas there? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not presented that to the committee. 
It will be presented to-morrow, if we get time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As I understand it, then, it would 
read substantially, if made te conform to the idea of the Sena- 
tor, starting with line 2, “containing 60 per cent or more of 
silicon, 3. cents per pownd on the silicon contained therein,” 
with the remainder stricken out? 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be perfectly satisfactory to me, and 
I think it would be to commerce, because it is not known as a 
commercial product, although if we do that, then we will have 
te have silicon: metal provided for. Silicon metal runs at least 
90 per cent and ever, and that would have to be taken care of 
if this provision as te ferrosilicon is stricken out. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me inquire. 
would be simply plain sand, would it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that silicon metal 
is made of plain sand, but it is the plain sand reduced to a 
metal through a process which I think the Senator under- 
stands. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I do not, because I supposed 
silicon reduced to metal was pure glass. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is ene process of making glass, but mixed 
with other chemicals. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
quartz we had pure silicon. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what it is if it were possible to make it. 

The VICE PRDSIDENT. The Secretary will report the next 
amendment. 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 50, line 14, the commit- 
tee proposes to strike out the word “ferrocerium” and the 
comma, 

Mr. SMOOT. This is what may be called the basket clause. 
It is reported at 30 per cent ad valorem. I move to strike out 
“30” and insert “ 25.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. In line 13, strike out “30” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ 25.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is it the Senator’s purpose to make 
the same amendment in line 13? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the amendment I am now offering. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I thought the Senator referred to 
the “30” in line 13. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a special metal. 


I move to amend by substituting 


Silicon metal 


I thought when we had pure 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. [It is chromium. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the cerium metal to which the Senator is 
referring? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; there is a duty of 30’per cent 
on chromium and its compounds. In line 19 there is a 30 per 
eent duty on various compounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee made no change in those items. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is to remain the same? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the same. There is no amendment offered, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then I take it that is practically 
a revenue duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not only revenue but it is a pro- 
tective duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There are none of those metals 
that require any protection, are there—ferrophosphorus, for 
instance? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will look at the importations, 
he will find there are large quantities of chromium imported 
from France. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We expert from this country 
millions of dollars worth of phosphates, 

Mr. SMOOT. But this is ferrochromium. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Ferrophosphate, of course, and 
other kinds of phosphates. 

Mr. SMOOT. That comes in the next bracket. They will 
fall in the basket clause at 25 per cent. That is the vey first 
item in what I term the basket clause, and I wanted to move 
to strike out 30 and insert 25. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. On what page? 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 50, in line 13, before the words “ per 
eentun: ad valorem,” following ferrochrome and ferrochromium, 
feliowing the words “ad valorem” is “ferrophosphorus.” [ 
thought this was what the Senator had reference to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 50, line 13, following the words “ad 
valorem,” “ ferrophosphorus ” is the first word, and that is the 
first item in what I term the basket clause. They also carry 
80 per cent in the House text, but the Senate committee desires 
to strike out “30” and insert “ 25.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. [ think that is only a revenue 
rate, and I do not know any particular reason why these 
products should be revenue producers, except, of course, that 
they burden the industry to a very considerable extent. There 
are none of these which require any kind of protection. Take 
ferrovanadium, for instance. We import the ore very largely 
from South America, and yet we can eompete with the werld 
in. the manufacture of ferrovanadium, as appears from the 
Tariff Commission Survey C-1, page 128, from which I read as 
follows: 

Under present (1920) conditions no tariff problem arises with refer- 
ence to the manufacture of ferrovanadium. This. country furnishes 
most of the ferrovanadium produced in the world and controls the prin- 
cipal sources of supply of raw material. The imports of ferrovanadium 
having been very small and sporadic, the imposition of a duty yields 
only a negligible revenue. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that outside of ferro- 
phosphorus all those items are used only in very small quanti- 
ties. There are none of them which are really made in any 
quantity, not only im this country but in the world. 

Mr. WALSH: of Montana. There is ferrouranium, for in- 
stance. Wranium, it will be remembered, is the metal from 
which by some process radium is produced. We control the 
supply of the world, and it ean not be predueed anywhere in the 
world more cheaply than in the refineries of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether there are 100: pounds of 
it used anywhere in the world. The Senator knows that in mak- 
ing up these basket clauses, they are made with the view that 
we do not know what will develop in the future. There are items 
in the bill, partieularly in the basket clause, as to which a new 
discovery may be made, and it is generally put somewhere in 
the tariff bill. It would fall in the basket clause if they wanted 
to know something about the statisties of the item itself. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. [f yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think one of the purpeses of. the power 
which is to be conferred upon the President in the amendment 
delegating to him power to fix rates under certain conditions is 
to meet the cases which the Senator says may possibly arise in 
connection with the very item he is now diseussing. 

Mr. SMOOT., If it is on the free list, I will say to the Senator, 
the President will have no power to take it off the free list. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is not on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know it is net now. ‘The power given to the 
President would allow him to increase whatever rate is fixed 


} not te exceed 50 per cent, and this is a 25 per cent rate. 





1922. 





Mr. SIMMONS. And he may inerease it 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. He may do-that. That is, he could increase it 
to 374 per cent. : 

Mr. SIMMONS: The Senator is proposing to confer that 
power to increase the rate 50 per cent to meet a purely con- 
jectural case. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, we can not tell. No living soul can tell. 
The Senator knows items of that kind are in every tariff bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There may be items of that kind in every 
tariff bill, but I supposed the power given to the President was 
to take the place of these items. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. Nobody can tell what it may be. 
It may be 100 years before anything is discovered, and it may 
be 100 days or 100 weeks or 100 months. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should not spend any time 
on these items, which in a way are trifling, except that they 
illustrate to some extent the characteristic feature of the bill 
to clap a tariff on anywhere. Take ferrovanadium, as to which 
we control the world. The importations all come from South 
America and the mines are owned by American capital. Take 
ferrouranium. Nobody in the world produces uranium in a 
fractional part of the quantity that is produced here in this 
country. Indeed, we supply the world. Take ferrophosphorus, 
for instance. We have phosphate ‘beds in the West limitless in 
amount, and they have so much down in Florida and Tennessee 
that we are shut out of the market absolutely. It is a drug on 
the market, so far as the United States is concerned, and yet it 
is proposed to put a tariff of 25 per cent on that product. The 
Tariff Cammission says: 

There is no special problem with reference to tariff classification or 
kind of duty to be imposed. The competitive position of the domestic 
producers is not ‘seriously menaced by any known special advantages 
which the foreign manufacturer may have. While hydroelectric power 
is cheaper in some foreign countries than in the United States, the 
blast-furnace ferrophosphorus made in this country, as shown by the 
small importation, has been able to hold its own against the foreign 

oduet. Certain radical alterations in the relative ao of coke and 

ydroelectric power may, of course, change this situation. 

The importation of ferrophosphorus has been too small to yield any 
considerable revenue. ‘Since 19122 the duties collected on imports in 
any one year never amounted to as much as $1,000. In 1911, under 
a 25 per cent ad valorem rate, the duties collected on the unusually 
large importation of 195 tons amounted to only $1,716. 

Ferrotitanium is another item in the so-called basket clause. 
We are in the same favorable situation with respect to that, as 
appears from the Tariff Commission report, as follows: 

With the present small and sporadic importation of ferrotitanium 
the tariff problem is not an urgent one, effher because ot adverse com- 
petitive conditions or on account of revenue possibilities. In tariff 
classification, however, recognition sheuld be given to the fact that the 
carbon-free ferrotitanium is a much more msive product than 
ferro-carbon-titanium, and is produced under different conditions, The 
possibility of serious competition in the future on account of high power 
costs merits seme consideration, 

But for 'the ‘present there is no occasion for a tariff at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, is it not strange that this was 
all right in 1913? It was‘all right'to name these very items and 
place'a duty upon them m'1913. It was the duty of a statesman 
to do that in 1918, but in 1922 it is all ‘wrong. Hivery item, with 
the exception of ferrozirconium, was named specifically in the 
law of 1918, and that preduct was not known at that time, or it 
would have been included. The importations in this bracket 
were only $25,000, and I have stated why they are mentioned in 
the bill. They are items which are not used to any extent in 
any part of the world. What would the world do if some one 
were to produce a pound of radium? What would it mean—a 
pound of radium for all the world? I do not think we ought to 
take any time in disposing of these things. It makes no differ- 
ence to the bill whether they come out or whether they stay in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The Secretary will state the pending amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In line 14, page 50, the commit- 
tee proposes to strike out the word “ferrocerium” and the 
comma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The Assistant Srcrerary. In line 15, page 50, strike out 
“ ferrosilicon ” and insert “ zirconium ferrosilicon.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The ASSIsTANT SecreTaRy. In line 20, page 50, the commit- 
tee proposes to strike out the words ‘ad valorem” and insert 
“ad valorem ; cerium metal, $20 per pound ; ‘ferrocerium and all 
other cerium alloys, $2 per d and'25 per cent ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. ’ Now, my motion is to strike out, in line 19, the 
numeral “30” and insert “25.” 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in voting on amendments, we 
much prefer that the ‘Chair, instead of saying “ Without objec- 
tion, agreed to "--we may not agree to the amendments—would 
permit a vote to be ‘taken where there is no call for the yeas 
and nays. I should much prefer that the ‘Chair should put the 
question on agreeing to amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chafr will be ‘glad ‘to put 
the question on amendments. The ameniment offered by the 
Senater from Utah will be stated. 

The Assistant Secrerary. In the House text at the end of 
line 19, on page 50, it is proposed to strike out the numerals 
“30” and to insert the numerals “25.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secrerary. The next amendment is, on page 
50, line 20, after the words “per cent,” to strike out “ad 
valorem ” and insert “ad valorem; cerium metal, $2 per pound ; 
ferrocerium and all other cerium alloys, ‘$2 per pound and 25 
per cent ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I wish some Sena- 
tor would make some explanation of that amendment. I have 
not been able to get any information in reference to it. Two 
dollars a pound seems to be a pretty stiff duty. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the duty of $2 per 
pound on cerium metal is warranted by the import price of 
$10 a pound. The price on the ferrocerium during the war 
was + ape a pound. The average price is now about $25 a 
pound. 

The cerium industry is not a large one. During the war a 
process was developed in this country for the manufacture of 
cerium alloys and we were able to furnish the Army of the United 
States and its allies ignition means, without which they would 
have been seriously Handicapped. Prior to the war it was all 
controlled by an Austrian ‘trust; ‘but during the war the patents 
were taken over and we began to manufacture it in this coun- 
try. There were three or four concerns which manufactured 
it during the war. If we are to maintain this industry in this 
eountry it is necessary to impose these duties, which are prac- 
tically, as near as I can figure them out, about 40 per cent of 
the cost of the product. I desire to read into the Recorp at 
this point a ‘statement concerning the character, production, 
uses, and so forth, of cerium metal: 


Cerium is a soft black heavy metal produced in the electric furnace, 
Its only recognized use is as the basis of pyrophoric alloy (designated 
commercially as sparking metal or flints) for lighting appliances, such 
as mining lamps, gas and pocket lighters, which alloy composed of 
about 70 per cent impure cerium metal, hardened by about 30 per cent 
of iron, zinc, copper, magnesium, or other metals. The alloy is mar- 
keted mainly in small cylindrical shaped sizes about on th inch 
diameter by one-eighth inch long, running about 1,500 to 2, pieces 
to the pound. The normal market in this country is only about 500 
pounds monthly, the prineipal countries using same being ce, Ger- 
many, Austria, Poland, and Russia, and tropical countries where 
Matches are injured by moisture. 

The cerium salts used to produce the metal are the residues left 
after extracting thorium salts (used in the making of gas manties) 
from the monazite sands. found ‘principally in India and Brazil. The 
sands are concentrated so that when mark the Brazilian sands 
contain 5 to 7 per cent of thoria and the India sands 8 to 10 per 
cent, the India sands consequently being superior. About 70 per cent 
of the volume of sands treated for thoria is left as residue. About 
5 pounds of such residue, carrying about 50 per cent of cerium salts, 
are required for a pound of cerium metal. 

Before and during the war the gas-mantle and the cerium industry 
of Europe was controlied by a German-Austrian cartel, of which Von 
Dernberg (the recognized financial representative of Kaiser Wilhelm) 
was the largest stockholder. The principal company of the cartel was 
the Treibacher Chemische Gesellschaft, of Treibach, Austria, formed by 
Auer von Welsbach, the original inventor of the gas mantle. The 
cartel had branches or subsidiary companies which they controlled in 
the principal parts of the world, and also controlled the monazite sands 
of India through a British company, of which they owned the stock. 
The Brazilian sands were and 1 are controlled a Prench company 
that worked in aceord with the cartel. The roduced probably 
about 5,000,000 pounds of thoria per year, the greater part of which 
they marketed with their gas mantle, doing a busimess of several ‘mil- 
lion yearly. The two or three American companies which manufactured 
thoria were independent of the cartel, but had necessary trade relations 
on account of their need for getting the monazite sands. Their cost of 
producing thoria and gas mantles was higher than in Europe on uccount 
of their more limited production and because they had no market for 
their residues. During the war the com controlling the India 
sands was taken over and sold by the British Government as alien- 
owned property, and is now con led by a former German who became 
a British subject. They have a workin eement with the French 
eompany and expect to succeed the or eartel by evntrolling the 
main deposits of monazite sands. 

Before the war the sparking metal business in this country was sup- 
plied by a branch of the Treibacher Co. in New York City, in charge 
of their agent. The cerium metal was shipped here from Austria and 
made up into alloy at this branch. 

Cerium metal is produced by an intricate electric-furnace process. 
The alloy is produced by an even ‘more it ‘process. These proe- 
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esses were kept seeret by the cartel. 
metallurgists here took up the question of producing the metal and the 
alloy and in 1918 were able to supply all our needs, and resulted in this 
corporation, representing outlays of more than $250,000. 

The cost of producing cerium metal here per pound is about $3.50 
and he cost of producing the alloy per pound is about $4.50. The cost 
abroad, owing to cheaper labor, money, and materials, and larger pro- 
duction on account of larger market, is less than half these costs. he 
agent of the Treibacher Co. stated that their pre-war cost was less 
than $1 per pound. This statement is probably fairly accurate. At 
any rate, the production costs abroad are so much lower that it will be 
impossible for this newly established industry to continue without 
reasonable tariff protection. Without such protection our own market, 
as well as other markets, will be supplied only by foreign-made alloy, 

We desire to emphasize the great difference between cerium metal as 
covered by paragraph 1542 of schedule 15 and the crude minerals or 
other metals also included in the free list. 

Cerium is not a metal which can be extracted from its ores by a 
simple smelting process, but is a highly intricate article of manufacture. 
Cerium is ae uced from the residues of the gas-mantle industry by a 
very difficult electrolytic process which we have developed in this coun- 
try. It can not by any consideration be regarded as a raw or un- 
wrought metal, but is an article of manufacture requiring the greatest 
electrometallurgical skill to produce it. 

Its manufacture provides the only.use for the residues of the gas- 
mantle industry, thereby affording an important help to this industry 
against foreign competition which it would not otherwise have. The 
national importance of the gas-mantle industry has been recognized by 
other countries—England particularly—in regarding the manufacture 
of thorium nitrate and other salts as one of the key industries, and pro- 
tecting Same accordingly. We eee, contend that the preserva- 
tion of the cerium industry in this country by suitable tariff protec- 
tion is of national importance, because the pyrophoric alloys, of which 
it is the — constituent, provide the only substitute for matches or 
other igniting means where these latter can not be obtained or used. 
During the war, by reason of the processes which we developed for the 
manufacture of cerium and its alloys, we were able to furnish to the 
armies of the United States and its allies ignition means without 
which they would have been seriously handicapped, not only for the 
uses of the soldiers in the trenches but also in tracer shells and the 
like. Furthermore, cerium alloys are of yital importance for miners’ 
safety lamps, and mining operations would be seriously handicapped if, 
in a national emergency, it would be impossible to provide by Ameri- 
can manufacture means of ignition for purposes of this kind. 

We desire te also call special attention to the difference between 
ferrocerium and other ferro-alloys with which it is grouped at the pres- 
ent time in paragraph No. 302 of schedule 3 of the proposed tariff, 
Ferrocerium, as distinguished from the other ferro-alloys, is not used 
as a subsidiary product for the treatment of alloy of steel, but its 
only use is in lighting appliances, as previously stated. What we de- 
sire to emphasize is that though known as ferrocerium it is not a 
member of the so-called ferro-alloy group and should be treated abso- 
lutely independent of same and under éntirely different considerations. 

The need for protection of “ special-purpose metals" and their alloys 
has already been recognized in the ee tariff bill, as, for example, 
in schedule 3, paragraph 802, molybdenum and other metals; para- 
graph 375, 

* 


In 1917 a group of leading electro- 


magnesium and its alloys. 

7 * * * cs . 

Dated December 28, 1921. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator from New Jersey allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. TI understood the Senator to say that we are 
now manufacturing this commodity for $25 a pound. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, TI understand that is the -price of 
ferrocerium, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator further to say that 
during the war it sold for $100 a pound? 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; that is my information. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There was an embargo during the war; and 
why did it sell for so much at that time? 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN, I do not know, unless it was due to 
the cost of the manufacture. I understand it was difficult to 
get. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was wondering—and it is about that I de- 
sire to elicit an opinion from the Senator—why should this com- 
modity have cost so much as $100 per pound to make during the 
war when it had an embargo on it, and why have we been able 
to reduce the price to $25? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
the war. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator know that its manufacture 
cost 400 per cent more during the war than it now costs? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; the price of labor has now 
come down. It cost more to manufacture everything during the 
war, 

Mr, SIMMONS. I do not know how it is in this particular 
industry about the labor coming down, but labor has not come 
down in any other industries in any such proportion to that. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand also that when the 
patents were taken over the manufacture of this commodity was 
in its experimental stage. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the manufacturers were in possession of 
the patents when they were charging $100 a pound, were they 
not, as they are in possession of them now? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It looks like somebody has been practicing 
extortion upon the American people. ff they are not. prac- 


iverything was costly here during 
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ticing extortion now, they must have been doing so when they 
charged $100 a pound for this material. 

But allow me to ask the Senator another question. Before 
the war, before we got possession of the patents about which 
the Senator has spoken, and when we were entirely dependent 
upon Austria for this particular product, will the Senator tell 
me what the price of the commodity then was? , 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. All I have, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, is the information furnished by the 
Tariff Information Survey, which gives us the following in- 
formation: 

Before the war the pyrophoric alloy manufactured in this country 
was made from metallic cerium imported from Germany. Soon after 
the imports were cut off by the war, the manufacturers of metallic 
cerium was undertaken by the New Process Metals Co. of New York. 
This company was, however, unable to make the pyrophoric alloy with 
iron owing to a patent controlled by the Austrian manufacturers, and 
the company therefore sold their product to the American agent of the 
Austrian producers. Under the trading with the enemy act in 1917 
the New Process Metals Co. was able to secure a license from the Ied- 
eral Trade Commission and is now manufacturing pyrophoric alloy 
under the patents formerly controlled by the Austrian manufacturers. 
Pyrophoric alloy has been quoted at $25 to $40 per pound— 


That is the ferrocerium, as I understand— 


depending upon its quality and the degree of manufactare. 
metal sells for about $10 per pound— 


That is the cerium metal, as I understand— 


Statistics for the domestic production are not available, but the 
annual consumption in the United States has been estimated at about 
20 tons. During the war a small export trade with the Allies was de- 
veloped, but it is very doubtful if this will be held after normal 
conditions are restored in Europe. 

Imports of pyrophoric alloys are not publiahed separately in the 
official statistics. Imports of “ cerium, cerite, or cerium ore,” which are 
made up chiefly of metallic cerium and misch-metal, are shown in 


Table 2 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I desired particularly to find out was 
how much more we have to pay for this little item now that we 
are manufacturing it than we had to pay when we were not 
manufacturing it. I think it would be very desirable informa- 
tion if we could get it. I should also like to know what the price 
was before we began to manufacture it, when we imported it 
from abroad. Has the Senator any information as to what we 
paid for it before we began the mantfacture of it? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have not that information, I re- 
gret to say to the Senator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before voting on 
this item, I desire to give the Senate the benefit of further in- 
formation on this subject furnished by the Tariff Commission. 
Before I do so, however, I desire to recall that the Senator 
from North Dakota informed us that hydroelectric power could 
be secured in Norway for something like $7 per horsepower. 
That statement, he advised us, was made upon the advice of 
the expert of the Tariff Commission who sits with him in this 
Chamber. To show how the information that thus comes off- 
hand from the expert should be regarded, I read from page 159 
of the Survey C-1, which must have been the source of the in- 
formation given to the Senator from North Dakota by his 
assistant : 

In Europe rates for hydroelectric 
of the demoralized monetar. 
part of the Continent. In 
one American company— 

One American company— 


according to a contract entered into in 1913, pays a rate of $7.40 pet 
horsepower year, or about $0.0011 per kilowatt hour. A Swedish metal- 
lurgical engineer, now president of a blast-furnace company in Sweden, 
informed a representative of the Tariff Commission that hydroelectric 
power in Norway now (1920) costs three times as much as it did in 
the pre-war. period. 


As to cerium, upon which the Senator from New Jersey 
modestly asks for a tariff duty of $2 a pound, the Summary 
of Tariff Information states: 

Description and uses: Cerium is a soft, steel-gray metal occurring 
in more than 60 minerals. Of the entire list of cerium-bearing min- 


erals, two may be regarded as commercial sources, These are the 
phosphate (monazite sand, par. 1616)— 


That is, it is on the free list— 


and the silicate (orthite). Cerite, a hydrous silicate occurring in 
Sweden, was for some time the any commercial source of cerium com- 
ounds. Monazite sand, the most important cerium ore, is mined for 
ts content of thoria, which is used in incandescent gas mantles. 
Cerium is a by-product and is obtained in excessively large amounts. 

It is a by-product, Mr. President, of the production of 
thoria, and in the production of thoria is secured an ex- 
cessively large amount of cerium. There is so much of it 
that it is found next to impossible to dispose of it— 


Misch- 


wer are hard to state, on account 
conditions prevailing over the greater 
orway, as noted in discussing ferrosilicon, 
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No commercial use has been found fer the pure cerium metal, but cer- 
— nat its alloys and compounds have a fairly extended range of 
appl ication. The quantity consumed, however, is only a small fraction 

the production. Incandescent gas mantles, ee 5 thoria, contain 1 
per cent of ceria. Cert eerium alloys, said i yrophoric alloys, 
throw off glowing particles when scratched t by 2 sank or a propert 
utilized in automatic cigarette and gas lighters. re are use 
as reducing agents and as dexodizers ; the caalaeaens of high-grade 
iren and steel castings— 

It will be seen that we usually rum up against the steel in- 
dustry in connection with these products— 

Cerium fluoride is used extensively in carbon electrodes —_ “ flaming ” 
electric are lamps. Cerium salts ave also used in 

Production statistics of cerium are not available, but. ‘consumption 
of monazite sand indicates an output of at least 250 toms of ceria 
(cerium oxide). 

A duty of $2 a pound represents $4,000 a ton; so that the duty 
on 250 tons would be a trifling matter of $1,000,000 imposed on 
the taxpayers of the country by this mnocent-looking item in 
the bill: 

At least 10,000 tons of ceria are estimated to have accumulated at 
the ss factories. 

Imports of cerium, cerite, and cerium ore are small and of no signifi- 
canee, They were valued ‘at $10,712 in 19124 and at $5,260 in 1918 
(fiscal year). They came entirely from Austria in 1914, There were 
no impertations in 4919 and only $30 worth in 1920. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, everything that the 
Senator from Montana has said is perfectly true, with the ex- 
ception of the statement that this is a tax on the consumers of 
this country to any great extent. If we are going te pretect this 
industry and keep it here—and I am in faver of doing so—$2 a 
pound is not an excessive duty. 

Cerium is a by-preduct, but I am informed—and this is some 
expert information which I have proecured—it is not a metal 
which can be extracted from its ores by a simple smelting 
process, but is a highly intricate article of manufacture. Cerium 
is predueed from the residues of the gas-mantle industry by a 
very difficult electrolytic process which we developed in this 
country. It can not by any consideration be regarded as a raw 
or unwrought metal, but is an article of manufacture requiring 
the greatest electrometallurgical skill to produce it. Its manu- 

| facture provides the only use for the residues of the gas-mantiec 
industry, thereby affording to this industry an important help 
against foreign competition, which it would not otherwise have. 

Mr. President, as I am infermed that the cost of the manufac- 

| turing process is some $4.50 to $5.50, I submit that a duty of $2 
' will net create an embargo. The Senator frem North Carolina 
. has asked why the price is $25 a pound. It seems to be due to 
| the fact that the process and the labor employed in it must con- 
stitute a very large portion of the cost of production and manu- 
facture. If a duty of $2 a pound is placed upon this product, 
with a lower cost of manufacturing in Germany or Austria, 
| which have been the competing countries heretofore, it surely 
will not prevent to any great extent the competitions of Eurepe 
or cause an increased tax upen the consumers in this country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know whether I understood the 
Senator a little while ago, but I thought I understood him to 
say, while he was reading from the brief there, that the cost 
of manufacture was $4 a pound or $4.50 a pound. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand from the figures I 
have here that the cost of producing ferrocerium is about $4.50 
te $5.50 per pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I again ask why it is sold for $25 a 
pound. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not know, Mr. President, why 
it is sold for $25 a pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is a very ay yori thing. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Ner do I know what the foreign 
cost is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The foreign cost has nothing to do with it. 
The Senator says that he wants an article protected which is 
produced in America for $4.50 and sold to the American con- 
sumer for $25 a pound. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Why, certainly, Mr. President. I 
am basing my argument for a duty on a cost of production of 
$5.50 per pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if an American producer 
ean sell his product in this market for six times what it costs 
to produce it, it must be because he already enjoys a monopoly; 
otherwise he could not command any such profit as that upon 
his product. It seems to me that where it is shown that the 
American consumers are having to pay six times the cest of 
producing an article in the domestic market, if it can be made 
anywhere else and seld to us at a rate that would protect us 





against this enormous, this unconscionable profit of six times 
the cost of production, we ought not to be excluding it by this 
high, prohibitive tariff. 

Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, does the Senator 
contend that $2 a pound duty agaimst a manufacturing cost of 
$5.50, even if the product is selling at $25, is a prohibitive duty? 

Mr. SIMMONS It would appear that something is prohib- 
iting it. I do not know. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. But is the duty prohibiting it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is it not apparent to the Senator that this 
product does not require, and that the producers of this product 
have no right to ask the American people to keep out foreign 
eompetition when they are selling that article in this market to 
the American people for six times what it costs to produce it? 
That is the point I am making. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I was informed that 
the price was $25, and I am imformed that that was during the 
war. I have some further testimony on the subject. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator said it was $100 during the 
war, and is $25 now. That is the point I am making with him. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It was $100 during the war. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And that it is $25 now, and that it costs 
$4.50 to produce it in this country. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I did say that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, the Senator wants te protect the Ameri- 
can people against foreign competition on an article that is 
being sold to the American consumer for six times what it 
costs to produce it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, here is some further 
testimony upon this rather vague subject—the testimony of Mr. 
Alexander Harris, at page 4421: 

The price in this country is $7 per pound, but special grades of this 
material bring about $15 per pound, and some ether grades bring $18 
per pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator keeps on he will get it down 
to nothing after a while. Hestarted with $200, and got it down 
to $25, and now he gets it down to $15 and $18. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; I would not do that, because 
then the duty would be tee high. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think we ought to have the yeas and nays 
on this amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I think I shall ask 
for the yeas and nays on this amendment; but before doing so 
I should like to summarize the situation. 

It costs $5.50 a pound to produce this commodity. It is sold 
for anywhere from $7.50 to $25 a,pound. We know absolutely 
nothing whatever about what it costs to preduce it abread. We 
do net even know what the foreign price is. That is the brief 
situation as it has developed. It is a by-product, just simply 
utilizing some waste. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McOUMBER. Mr. President, I will ask if the Senator 
from New Jersey will be willing to pass over this paragraph? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Why, no, Mr. President, unless the 
Senator insists, of course. 

Mr. McOUMBER. No; I will not insist. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think it ought to be voted on. I 
do not think the duty is at all unreasonable, and it might just 
as well be settled now. 

Mr. MoCUMBER. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee, on which the yeas and nays 
have been req 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the readimg clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED} and ask 
that this announcement may stand for the day. I vote “may.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a g-n- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kuz- 
Loce}, who is absent from the Chamber. [I transfer that pair 
te the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBERSON] and will 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as on the previous vote with reference 
to the transfer of my pair, I yote “ yea.” { 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ELKINS. I transfer my pair with the Senater from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] te the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Paee] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GERRY. I desire te announce that the senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr, Unperwoop] is unavoidably detained. He 
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is paired with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, 
Lover}. 4 

Mr, STERLING. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] to the Senator from New York 
{Mr. WapswortH] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLtetcHer] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. EpGE] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma {[Mr. OWEN]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the affirmative). I trans- 
fer my general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. STANLEY] to the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu 
PoNT] and permit my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 25, as follows: 


Mr. HEFLIN. No; I do not yield. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall not object to preventing any dis- 
turbance—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama has 
= ee and he declines to yield to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I will wait until he is through, and 
I will claim the attention of the Chair. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, complaints have come frequently 
from patriotic bodies and religious bodies holding open-air meet- 
ings in the District of Columbia about being disturbed by air- 
planes flying overhead or near by them. The weather is warm, 
and people are holding meetings in the open air in the District 
of Columbia, as they have a right to do. These airplanes come 
out and circle around overhead and near the assemblies, dis- 
turb these meetings, and make it impossible for the people to 
proceed with their programs. 

Just two weeks ago the President of the United States was 
making a speech down at the Lincoln Memorial, receiving that 
















































































































YEAS—34. magnificent monument on behalf of the people of the greatest 
Srandegee Gooding eel aim Spencer Government in all the world, and one of these airplane fellows, 
Bursum Hale McNary Sterling taking pictures for a moving-picture show, I am told, circled 
Capper Johnson Nelson Sutherland overhead and made such a noise as to greatly disturb the Presi- 
Dillingham a aed aconee dent, and the President was naturally very indignant at the 
Elkins Ladd Phipps Watson, Ind. aviator’s performance. Everybody was indignant at that dis- 
Ernst McCormick Poindexter Willis courteous treatment of the President of the United States and 
Freliaghuysen mcm nbe ee of the patriotic people who had assembled for the purpose which 

: " -NaAYS—25. called them together. 

Borah Heflin nats tihiinieis On yesterday the Elks of the city of Washington had their 
Caraway Jones, N, Mex. Overman Walsh, Mont. .| flag-day service, and we were assembled at the base of Wash- 
Dial Jones, Wash. Pittman Watson, Ga. ington’s Monument, out in the open air, in the Sylvan Theater. 
Gerry Tae sts pomerene Williams Representative FREE, a Republican Member of Congress from 
Harrie Myers Sheppard the State of California, read the Elks’ tribute to the flag. I 
Harrison Norbeck Simmons had been invited by the Elks to make a speech upon that 
NOT VOTING—37. occasion, to deliver the principal address, and my subject was 
Ashurst Edge . New Stanfield “The American Flag.” ‘There we were, Mr. President, assem- 
Ball Fernald Nicholson Stanley bled out on the green, holding this patriotic meeting, and an 
proempre reed eaten fase airplane making a tremendous noise passed over the assembly. 
Cameron Hitehcock Pepper Wadsworth It disturbed me and disturbed the meeting. I had to stop 
Colt Kellogg Reed Walsh, Mass. speaking two or three times on account of the noise. Several 
Cale Be Lenroot Robinson Weller people, including myself, waved to him to leave. In about five 
ulberson Lodge Shields : 
Cummins McKellar Shortridge minutes he returned and repeated the annoying performance. 
du Pont Moses Smith 


He circled over and around us about three times. He annoyed, 
irritated, and disturbed everyone present. The whole audience 
showed its resentment at his uncouth conduct. That patriotic 
assembly in the Capital of the Nation had to endure the out- 
rageous performance. I announced that I was going to under- 
take to protect the people of the District of Columbia from such 
annoyances and disturbances in the future. The audience with 
hearty applause expressed its approval of my suggestion. The 
people of Washington are entitled to the protection that my 
resolution provides. When the Senator from Mississippi ob- 
jected, I thought that he probably had not understood the pur- 
pose of the resolution and I felt that maybe his desire to go 
on with the tariff discussion prompted his objection to the 
consideration of the resolution at this time. Certainly I meant 
no offense to the Senator by asking if he understood what it 
was I was trying to do. 

The Senator became angry and indignant because I wanted to 
know if he knew what it was I was trying to do at this time. 
I merely thought he did not want to consider any resolution 
now. But he informed me that he did know, and that he did 
object, so that is all there is to it. I will just have to wait until 
I can get it up at some other time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the Senator through? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not yet; he doesn’t look friendly enough to 
warrant me in yielding to him yet. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Go ahead, then. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama has 
declined to yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, has he? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I shall wait until the Senator from 
Alabama imagines he is through. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It will probably be an hour or so before I am 
through. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. All right, then, I will wait for an hour or 
two. / 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was merely jesting about 
speaking an hour. I believe that is about all I desire to say at 
this time. I really did not think there would be any opposition 










































So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 
DISTURBANCE OF OPEN-AIR MEETINGS BY AIRPLANES. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the joint resolution which I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the joint 
resolution will be read by title. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 207) to prevent airplanes 
from disturbing public assemblies in the District of Columbia 
was read twice by its title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
joint, resolution, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi know just what this resolution seeks to do? Did the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi hear the title read? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course I did, or I would not have ob- 
jected. What does the Senator mean by that sort of an ingo- 
lent inquiry? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is a joint resolution to prevent airplanes 
from flying overhead and disturbing public assemblies in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understood that perfectly, and I also 
understood that an airplane interfered with a public meeting 
at which the Senator from Alabama was making a speech. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is correct. I was speaking under the 
auspices of the Washington Elks on the subject: ‘“‘The American 
Flag.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And I have objected to unanimous consent 
for the consideration of the resolution. What did the Senator 
mean by his insolence in asking me whether I understood? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I meant no insolence whatever. Am I to un- 
derstand that the Senator from Mississippi would object to a 
resolution to prevent the disturbance of people assembled for the 
purpose of paying tribute to the American flag? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I was not objecting to pre- 
venting any disturbance—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 
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to the joint resolution, but I will have to wait, since the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi will not agree to take it up at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, . Mr. President, I am highly delighted at the 
idea that the Senator from Alabama has expressed that maybe 
he could “ wait for an hour or two” until I had gotten through 
expressing my objections to this. Of course, I conceived long 
ago that the Senator from Alabama expressed some remarkably 
new ideas or a remarkably new concurrence of modern ideas 
that might at some time be renaissance. The Senator just in- 
formed me that he was advocating this resolution because of 
certain “religious or patriotic” motives, and as far as I can 
learn his religious and patriotic motives amount to this, that at 
a certain meeting in the city of Washington, where he was 
speaking, an airplane flew over and interfered with his dis- 
course. 

Of course, every now and then something may interfere with 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama in his discourse. Shall 
I call it a discourse? 

I leave that to posterity. It may be or it may not be. At any 
rate, in the opinion of the Senator from Alabama, an airplane 
flying around loose in the free air interferes with the discourse 
of a Senator of the United States. Why, Mr. President, if that 
Senator were even the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] or the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumBER], much more politi- 
cal personages than the Senator from Alabama even, I would 
contend that a fellow had a right to fly around in the air re- 
gardless of who was walking or talking on the earth below him 
just so he did not injure him. You know, I can not imagine 
that even the Senator from North Dakota, at the head of the 
Finance Committee, or one of his experts, or even the Senator 
from Utah, of secondary consideration upon the Finance Com- 
mittee, or one of his experts, could have a right to utter a pro- 
test against another American citizen flying around in the air 
away yonder above them maybe 500 feet, maybe 5,000 feet, not 
disturbing them at all, not rustling up against them, not hurt- 
ling their elbows. 

Why, Mr. President, can you imagine a Senator from the 
State of Washington—and there is one from that State sitting 
in the chair at this present moment—can you imagine that 
when he was flying an airplane from Washington State on the 
way to Washington City, coming by way of Mississippi, that 
I would be entitled to complain, because he interfered with a 
Fourth of July speech of mine or some other speech of mine, 
which I chose to consider a form of “ public worship”? Even 
a Fourth of July speech of mine is generally a very good speech. 
I say so myself. I acknowledge it. I do not admit that an 
ordinary speech of the Senator from Alabama is a very good 
speech. But suppose that I entered into the arena claiming 
that the Senator from Vermont [Mr, DILLINGHAM], who sits 
opposite me now, had no right to fly an airplane and flutter 
its wings, while I, an immortal Senator of the United States, 
were talking to a Fourth of July audience about something. 
Anyhow, the Senator from Alabama was talking to somebody 
about something. It was the immortal Senator from Alabama 
who was talking to somebody about something, and a “ balloon 
riz up,” an airplane impudently fluttered in competition with 
his voice. He did not quite realize what he was talking to, 
but that is an ordinary habit with him. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Alabama knew ‘about what 
he was'saying and the audience he was addressing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, Mr. President, I have no doubt that the 
Senator from Alabama thought that. I have no sort of doubt 
that he thought the audience was following him. I have watched 
him for quite awhile in this body, and I have never caught an 
audience following him. But perhaps that particular audience 
was following him. At.any rate, I am thoroughly convinced 
that the Senator from Alabama was convinced that he was 
speaking seriously and that a lot of other people were listening 
seriously. ~ 

Now, Mr. President, so far as I can learn, there is nothing 
free in the world except the air. The earth is not free because 
the trusts own it. The political future of the United States is 
not free because the Republican tariff barons own it. Europe 
is not free because France’s militaristic instincts own it. There 
is nothing free except the air. For God’s sake, leave the air 
free even if it interrupts the President of the United States or 
the Senator from Alabama. 

I started to go further and say that it ought to be left free 
even if it left the Senator from Mississippi interrupted by an 
airplane fluttering, but I will not say that because I represent 
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the State that has been represented by Jeff Davis, by Robert J. 
Walker, as Secretary of the Treasury, by George Poindexter, by 
Edward Cary Walthall, and James Z. George—and by me, out- 
side of all them, and they and I were or ought to be sacred— 
Sacro-sanct. 

But, Mr. President, just think—just think for one moment of 
the audacity and the insolence of an infernal airplane flying over 
my head right now, for example, while I am trying to address 
your intelligence, which is singularly absent by lack of atten- 
tion. Think of what it would amount to, Why, I could not 
stand for that any more than the Senator from Alabama could 
stand for it. Airplanes! Things up in the air with no regulated 
routes, with no regulated highway, flying around as they darned 
please, fluttering over a President, and worse than that, in- 
finitely worse than that, now and then fluttering over the head 
of the Senator from the State of Alabama. 

Think of it! Why, the fellow that is running that airplane 
is taking his life in his hands. He may be risking his existence, 
but I challenge him to risk his existence at the expense of the 
oratory and the eloquence of the Senator from Alabama. He 
has no right to do it. It is too little of an ante in comparison 
with the pot. The oratory and the eloquence of the Senator 
from Alabama are So much of a public nature, of so much public 
value, that a man in the air flying an airplane, even if he were 
formerly an aviator operating for America in France or 
Belgium, has no right to interfere with his eloquence and his 
oratory. His eloquence and his oratory I am acquainted with, 
and you are, too, and they are of the very highest excellence. 
They are of that form of excellence that punishes itself with 
constant matutinal and vesper performances at the expense 
of the grandest banking system and the grandest financial 
system that the world has ever seen. 

Why, Mr. President, I hear somebody on the Republican side 
saying, “ Not only has an airplane interferred with the Senator 
from Alabama ”—of course, that is the biggest thing in the 
world—“ but an airplane absolutely offended President Harding, 
the President of the United States, and came flying down just a 
while ago over the Lincoln Memorial.” Mr. President, Mr. Hard- 
ing, whom I love very much—I served with him here in the Senate 
for years, and I learned to love him very much—has no cause for 
complaint, because he had his photograph taken under the 
airplane and the airplane taken over his photograph. 

Mr. President, I believe that is all I- have to say, except that 
as between a division of the universe between the earth and the 
air, the earth devoted to the President of the United States 
and the Senator from Alabama, and the air devoted to God and 
the angels and the airplanes, I would rather a little bit be on the 
side of the airplanes and God and -the angels. There is no 
telling what is coming from the air after awhile, but everybody 
knows what is coming from President Harding and from the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Oh, Mr. President, why all this camouflage? Why all this 
nonsense? Why all this disproportion? Why all this idea 
that the Congress of the United States, exerting its influence 
only over the District of Columbia, can control and conclude 
the air routes above us and the earth beneath us? When I 
get up to make a public speech in the open air at some time 
or other, as I may some time when I have less sense than I 
have now—I would not do it now for $1.25—I would defy all 
the planes of heaven or in heaven or in the air pretending to 
be heaven—I do not know which—to interfere with my “ dis- 
course,” because my discourse will be founded upon sentiment 
and honor and logic, and no airplane flutterings can interfere 
with that sort of discourse. My discourse will come from the 
old-time traditions and from new-time idealism, and airplanes 
can not flutter me out of existence and can not even flutter me 
out of patience. I am not astonished at the Senator from Ala- 
bama that he should have been fluttered out of patience, be- 
eause he never had too much patience, anyhow; but I was 
astonished at President Harding that he should be fluttered 
out of patience, because I always imagined that about the 
chief virtue President Harding had was his patience—patience 
with “standpatters,”’ patience with, “ progressives,” patience 
with everybody. Methinks I hear a voice from Alabama saying 
to the air, “ Wait awhile longer and I will tell you what I 
meant,” 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate for 
but a moment. The joint resolution which I have submitted, 
I believe, would be indorsed by all the men, women, and chil- 
dren of the District of Columbia, Airplanes circling over pub- 
lic gatherings make such a noise that the people can not con- 
duct in a decent and orderly manner their public meetings. 
They are entitled to be protected from such noises and dis- 
turbances. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WuItLIAMs] 
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probably never heard one of these airplanes buzzing around in 
the air. I do not know that he knows that they circle over 
the city of Washington, but they really do. They fly around 
here very promiscuously, There are statutes in the States 
against disturbing public assemblies. Penalties have been im- 
posed upon people who disturb public worship or who disturb 
public speaking by making noises which interfere with the 
proper conduct of such exercises. The people in the District 
of Columbia, in the Capital of the Nation, are entitled to have 
protection from disturbing noises made by anybody on the 
ground or in the air above the ground. I resented the insult 
and the insolence offered to the President of the United States 
by the man who swooped down over that assemblage when the 
President of the country was speaking at the Lincoln Memorial 
dedication exercises. Everybody without a single exception— 
men and women, Democrats and Republicans—who have talked 
to me about the incident said there ought to be some way of 
preventing its recurrence. I agreed with them. 

On yesterday, as I have said, services in honor of flag day 
were being held at the Washington Monument, certainly a 
sacred place, and certainly the speaking was about something 
which is dear to the heart of every loyal American—the Amer- 
ican flag. It wag also upon the Sabbath Day, and surely we 
were entitled to be protected from the noise of the buzzing air- 
planes flying over the heads of the people there assembled, try- 
ing to listen to some one whom they had honored by inviting 
him to speak upon that occasion, and who had responded to 
their request and was doing the best he could under the circum- 
stances. 5 

I protested then; everybody there protested. Scores of those 
who were present came up afterwards and told me that they 
hoped I would introduce a resolution designed to prevent such 
eccurrences in the future. Representative Free and I—he 
a Republican Member of the House of Representatives and I 
a Democrat in the Senate—agreed that we would frame a 
reseintion for the purpose of protecting outdoor meetings in 
the District of Columbia from such annoyance. 

That is my purpose in now offering the joint resolution. It 
is designed to prevent the recurrence of such incidents here- 
after when open-air meetings are being held in the District of 
Cotumbia, whether by civic organizations, religious organiza- 
tions, or patrietic assemblies, for they are all entitled to be pro- 
tected from such disturbing noises. That is the purpose of 
the joint resolution which the Senator from Misssissippi has 
not even permitted to be read in the Senate. I tried to have 
the resolution read, but he would not even hear the preamble, 
and so he does not know any more what is in it than does a 
mouse-colored mule about operating an airplane. He rushes 
to the rescue to keep the air free. I suppose there would not 
be any harm, according to the Senator’s view, in dropping a 
few bombs out of the air, because the air is free and one may 
drop bombs out of it just as he can make a noise. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am going to insist upon protecting the open-air meet- 
ings of the people in Washington from disturbing noises. 

Mr. WILLIAMS rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Qh, no. I have not asked the Senator to 
yield. I was waiting until he got through, and I thought he 
was through. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator is again mistaken, as he usu- 
ally is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, I know that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I do not believe I will say any- 
thing more now. I am sure that everybody here understands 
the situation. I shall bring the joint resolution up at some other 
time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, when I rose thinking that 
the Senator from Alabama was through, I knew he was through. 
Just for a moment or two he denied that he was through, but I 
knew he was through, because I knew he had nothing more to 
say of any description. 

The Senator tells me that men, women, and children heard the 
airplane threatening destruction of everybody belew. Mr. 
President, I have seen men, women, and children gathering 
around every now and then to see the airplanes fluttering in the 
air, doing no harm to anybody, but making a little noise. Why 
should anybody quarrel with a thing which makes a noise in 
competition with a Senator making a noise? [Laughter.] They 
are both equally noisy and, between the two, the airplane is the 
more scientific noise. The airplane makes a scientific noise, 
while a Senator makes an ordinary plebian noise; an ordinary 
common noise. And when the Senator complains that an air- 








plane has entered into competition with him, Mr. President, that 
simply means that he thinks that gas in the air running an air- 
plane ought not to be recognized as superior to gas on the floor 
of the Senate running a Senate plane. I decline to recognize 
that superiority. 

The Senator went on a little bit further, misled by his religious 
sentiment, to say that airplanes were “ disturbing religious 
worship.” Think of that, Mr. President, and, by the way, think 
of it twice, and think of it three times! : Airplanes wp yonder 
were disturbing religious worship down here where the Senator 
was and where the President was—either or both. Whose re- 
ligious worship? What religious worship? ‘The religious wor- 
ship of the President of the United States uttering a great 
speech? And by the way it was a great speech. I ama Bourbon 
Democrat, but it was a great speech. 

The airplane did not disturb that speech; it went to the 
whole country. It probably struck a responsive chord in the 
hearts and minds of all the nonpartisan people of the United 
States, although I knew when I read it that there was a lot 
of partisanship in the heart of it and that he meant something 
which perhaps the majority of the people in the United States 
did net understand. 

Then, Mr. President, the second great argument is that the 
Senator from Alabama was carrying on public worship. Was it 
public worship, or was it not? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It was a service in honor of the United States 


flag. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, I understand; and in his speech about 
this question the Senator said the airplane was disturbing 
public worship—and I took that phrase down—but now he tells 
me that it was worship of the United States flag. ‘Well, Mr. 
President, I am not an idolator even of the United States flag. 
My childrenshave fought for it; my forefathers have ; my grand- 
fathers have; but we never recognized that God’s image on 
earth was on a piece of bunting, and never thought that such an 
occasion was a species of public worship. We never believed 
in any form of idolatry, even flag worship. 

There was an airplane flying over the Mount Vernon Church. 
Was it the Mount Vernon Church? I wish to be accurate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The exercises were at the Washington Monu- 
ment. The 14th day of June is flag day, and they were holding 
flag-day services on Sunday. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Where was the Senator speaking? 

Mr. HEFLIN. At the Washington Monument—out in the 
open. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. At the Mount Vernon Church? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; at the Sylvan Theater in the Washington 
Monument Grounds. ‘ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now we have it. So this meeting was 
being conducted in a sylvan theater—s-y-l-y-a-n, I suppose, one 
of the most highly attractive words in the English language. 
Tfie Senator was there and he was making a speech, and all at 
once there arose a humming sound, What wasit? An airplane. 
There was a buzzing sound way up in the air which disturbed 
the eloquence of the Senator from Alabama, who upon this occa- 
sion complains that they were “disturbing public worship.” I 
believe he said the airplane was disturbing public worship. 

Mr. HEFLIN. A publie assembly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, public assembly; that is still more in- 
definite. “ Public worship” I could have understood, but “ pub- 
lic assembly ” I can not understand for the life of me. It may 
mean an assembly of anybody; it may mean an assembly of 
Russian soviets; it may mean an assembly of Prench commu- 
nists; it may mean an assembly of American labor unions, or 
it may mean an assembly of those who are protesting against 
labor unions. Public assembly! The Senator now, on second 
thought, declines to say that it was a case of “ public worship,” 
although he has been very particular to tell me that it all hap- 
pened on Sunday—the Lord’s Day—the Sabbath Day. The Sena- 
tor himself talked, and he tried to listen to others talk as he tells 
us. Why? ‘The airplane was not trying to listen. Why? It 
knew why, and in that respect it was superior to the Senator, or 
his audience. 

And then the Senator closes up with a general little anecdote 
about “a mouse-colored Alabama mule.” 

Mr. President, there are all sorts of Alabama mules. There 
are nearly all sorts of mouse-colored Alabama mules. I would 
hate to say it, I would hate to believe it, I would hate to desig- 
nate it, but judging by the Senator’s matutinal and vesper at- 
tacks upon the greatest achievement of the American peopie, 
the reserve bank system, morning and night, every day and 
every morning, matings and vespers—Mr. President, I would 
hate to say it, but I am almost compelled to say, that the Senator 
from Alabama is absolutely mistaken about the mouse-colored 
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Alabama mule’s particular personality and localization. Is not 
that about the kindest way I could put it, the most charitable 
way that I could put it? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will lie on the 
table. 
THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I believe now that we have 
disposed of the paragraph that was just under consideration ; 
and if that is the case, I desire to return to page 76, paragraph 
859, surgical and dental instruments. I offered an amendment 
this morning to the first part of that paragraph, and the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] asked that it might be 
temporarily passed over. I therefore yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. Jones] desires to be heard upon that paragraph, and he 
has just come into the Chamber. } 

Before beginning the consideration of the paragraph I desire 
to read a letter which I have received to-day from the Williams 
Brush Co., importers, 1009 and 1011 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, 
addressed to myself: 

Dear Str: We were recently requested by the United States Tariff 
Commission to furnish them confidentially with information concerning 
the cost of our goods, the profits we made, and other data of this 
nature pertaining to our business. We complied promptly, but added 
the suggestion that the domestic manufacturers who were so insistent 
for increased protection should also be requested to furnish the same 
data, because if a just solution of the tariff problem is what you are 
seeking, we believe such information necessary. We named particu- 
larly the following houses: 

Florence Manu pctnring Co., Florence, Mass, 

Rubberset Brush Manufacturing Co., Newark, N. J. 

Arlington Manufacturing Co., Arlington, N. J. 

We believe that you will see the justice in this. We call your atten- 
tion to the matter because we are to-day notified by the United States 
Tariff Commission that your committee requested no information on 
this subject except relating to the importer’s overhead and profit. 

That is signed by the Williams Brush Co. 

I am not complaining at all at the request on the part of 
the committee for this information with reference to the profits 
of the importers, but I am reading this to ask the chairman 
of the committee if he wiil not also request the Tariff Commis- 
sion at the same time to ask for the profits of the American 
manufacturers of this particular product. I think we ought to 
have information as to the profits of the business of both the 
importer and the manufacturer if we are going to compare 
foreign prices with domestic prices in the matter of making 
tariff duties. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, Mr. President, the object of 
securing the foreign valuation on which we base our tariffs 
in all instances is to obtain first the selling price; then, if that 
can not be obtained, to obtain the cost of manufacture—that is 
the second proposition—and then adding thereto a reasonable 
amount for profit, and so forth. The whole object of that letter 
was to get the data that was necessary, not from the standpoint 
of protection at all, in order to determine the probab® selling 
price or cost price of the article under the second clause of the 
bill relating to the levying of duties; and it was not intended 
to get a mere comparison of American profits with foreign 
profits. However, I shall be glad to take up the subject as the 
Senator requests. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. For the same reasons that the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota desires to know something about the 
foreign cost and the profits of the importer, who really is the 
wholesaler of foreign goods, I desire to know something about 
the cost of production of the American article and the profits 
charged by the American manufacturer and wholesaler. 

I shall be glad if the Senator will take this letter, and if he 
will ask for the counterinformation suggested. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator will recall that in the Reyn- 
olds report we were seeking, under the bill as it was then 
drawn upon the American valuation, to get the spread between 
the landed cost, the selling price of the foreign article, and the 
selling price of the comparable American article. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes;*and profits are a very important ele- 
ment in that connection. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Therefore, if we are going to seek the 
profits charged by the importer, we ought also to have the 
profits of his competitor in the domestic market. 

The Senator from New Mexico is in the Chamber now and I 
think is ready to proceed with paragraph 359. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I ask whether 
the amendment proposed by the committee has been stated? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Potnpexter in the chair). 
The amendment proposed by the committee will be stated. 

The Reapine CiesK. On page 76, paragraph 359, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out lines 14 to 21, down to and inelud- 
ing the words “ad valorem,” and to insert: 

Surgical instruments 1 
of oom steél, copper, eat see we eat commen’: —— — <> 
ished or unfinished, 45 per cent ad valorem; dental instruments and 
parts thereof composed wholly or in part of iron, steel, copper, brass, 
nickel, aluminum, or other metal, finished or unfinished, 35 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have heard no 
explanation for this amendment. It is apparent that the 
amendment proposes a very great reduction of the duties first 
reported to the Senate by the committee; but it seems to me 
that this proposal perhaps necessitates or would warrant an 
explanation, whereas the other proposal might not. ; 

I can understand upon some theory how the first proposal 
could have been made. This is the first time in a tariff bill, I 
believe, that steel surgical instruments have been put into a 
special paragraph. They have usually fallen into the basket 
clause of the schedule. If I understand the situation correctly, 
prior to the war we were not producing steel surgical instru- 
ments in this country to any very great extent, the reason being 
that those instruments were produced by the use of a very 
large percentage of hand and skilled labor. 

We were importing practically all of our steel surgical instru- 
ments. We did have a special tariff duty upon instruments pro- 
duced from the precious metals, gold and silver and platinum. 
We likewise had a small duty upon instruments made from what 
are called the soft metals; but the last proposal of the committee 
is considerably higher than the present law—in fact, it is about 
100 per cent higher than the present law—so far as steel and 
Soft-metal instruments are concerned. There is at the present 
time a considerable duty upon instruments made of the precious 
metals—50 per cent, I believe. 

During the war we began the production of steel surgical 
instruments in this country, and for war purposes were able to 
produce very large quantities; but it is not contended, I believe, 
that any small duty, or a duty reaching even to the point which 
the committee now proposes, will enable the manufacturers of 
the- United States to continue the production of steel surgical 
instruments, I know that the witnesses who appeared before 
the Finance Committee insisted upoy very much higher duties, 
and it was their contention that they would require very high 
duties in order to continue this industry. Now, the Finance 
Committee has modified its high duties by proposing this reduc- 
tion, and it seems to me that it is not high enough to permit the 
industry of manufacturing these steel surgical instruments to 
continue. Therefore the only result which can be expected from 
the duties which the committee now proposes is to place a higher 
bounty upon the production of surgical instruments produced 
from what are called the softer metals. 

There is no evidence that an additional duty upon such surgi- 
cal instruments is necessary. I think we are entitled to receive 
from the committee some explanation as to why the reduction 
should be made in the first instance; and, in the second place, if 
the duty is to be reduced upon steel surgical instruments, why 
it was not reduced considerably below what if is. I think from 
all that can be learned from the evidence, this is not sufficient 
to protect the steel surgical instrument industry, and it is more 
than necessary, so far as the other surgical instruments are 
concerned. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator is entitled to 
that information, and I will give it in a form as nearly accurate 
as I possibly can. 

Let us take the average of 27 items of the Reynolds report 
on surgical instruments. The average foreign value of these 
instruments was $9.70 each. The landing charges averaged 58 
cents. If we levied a duty of 45 per cent upon the $9.70, that 
would equal $4.70, and these items added together amount te 
$14.65. The selling price of the comparable domestic article is 
$23.55. The difference between the la cost of the product, 
duty paid at 40 per cent, which would amount to $14.65, and 
the comparable American article selling at $23.55, would be, 
after the duty has been paid, $8.90. 

But in the surgical-instrument business, unlike any ordinary 
business, the articles not being standardized, there is a great 
deal of risk in their importation, in their manufacture, and in 
their sale, and the profit accorded to the importer, because of 
that fact, has been very much greater than in other lines of indus- 
try. A profit as high as 66% per cent upon the imported price, 
or 40 per cent upon the selling price, is usual in the sale of the 
imported article. 

If we allow 60 per cent upon the imported article, it will just 
equal the difference between the price of the foreign product, 
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as shown by the Reynolds report, and the selling price of. the 
Ameriean product. However, we have agreed upon a rate of 
45 per cent, which is, of course, 15 per cent less than the 
amount which would be necessary to measure the present dif- 
ference, allowing a 60 per cent profit to be made upon the 
imported goods. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Of course, the committee had 
before it the Reynolds report when its first proposal was made: 
May. I ask what caused the reduction in the proposal of the 
eommittee? 

Mr.,McCUMBER. The report, in the first instance, was made 
seme time age; and leaving the House differentials, “valued at 
not more than $5 per dozen, 60 cents per dozen ; valued at more 
than $5 per dozen, 12 cents per dozen for each $1 per dozen of 
such value; and in addition thereto, on afl of the foregoing, 
60 per cent ad valorem,” it will, in the epinion of the com- 
mittee, with the probabilities of higher costs in Germany and 
a reduction in the costs in the United States, be sufficient at 
the present time to properly guard the production in the United 
States. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the other even- 
ing, when we were discussing the other portions of the cutlery 
schedule, both the Senator from Nerth Dakota [Mr. McCumzrr] 
and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] presented 
table after table for the purpese of showing that German prices 
are decreasing, and thereby undertook to account for the very 
high duties which they imposed upon other branches of cutlery. 
Now, with respect to another item, which is produced prin- 
cipally in Germany, they produce statements from the Reynolds 
report and complacently tell us that, taking into consideration 
the Reynolds report and the supposition that prices in Germany 
are going to be higher, they propose this reduction in rates. 

It does seem to me that an inconsistency has developed here 
which should cause one who has been trying to follow this 
discussion to doubt that the committee had any basis or reason 
for these rates which are being presented. With regard to one 
paragraph, ene view is taken regarding the German situation; 
with regard to the very next paragraph a different view is 
taken and stated in all solemnity as a basis for action by the 
Senate. 

Again I must express my amazement. I can not help feeling 
that there are other forces at work which are bringing about 
these reductions in rates, and I am inclined to agree that these 
discussions may have had some influence upon them. I, of 
course, feel that as to this paragraph regarding surgical instru- 
ments, where there are different kinds of surgical instruments 
involved, those made of the soft metal, as well as those of 
steel, there should be some discrimination so far as the instru- 
ments made of softer metals, which are made in quantity, are 
concerned. 

As I understand it, that industry has been prospering under 
existing law, in which there is a duty of only 20 per cent pro- 
vided, and as to the steel instruments, we have not been pro- 
ducing them in this country, and if what the witnesses have 
said upon the subject is true, this 45 per cent duty will not 
enable them to produce these instruments. So, as I remarked 
a moment ago, the only effect of increasing the duty under this 
paragraph from 20 per cent to 45 per cent will be simply to 
enable the manufacturers of the soft-metal instruments to 
charge higher prices. As to the steel instruments, if the testi- 
mony be true, the rate will not amount to protection for them. 

Of course, I am glad, in a way, that the Finance Committee 
has proposed this reduction, but in another way I think it is in- 
defensible. It is not enough to protect or keep going the steel 
surgical instrument industry of the country. It is too much 
duty upon the soft-metal surgical instrument industry. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me long enough to make a request for an agreement? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. POINDEXTHR.. I ask unanimous consent, with the 
appreval of the chai of the Committee on Finance espe- 
cially, that when the Senate convenes on Thursday morning 
next the tariff bill shall be temporarily laid aside and that the 
Senate shall proceed to the consideration of House bill 11228, 
the Naval appropriation. bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it ig so ordered. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it does seem to me 
that the rate adopted by the House is high enough, and under 
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the circumstances I. do not. believe it is.going to amount to pro- 
tection to the steel surgical instrument industry, and it was not 
proposed’ with that fdea. It was proposed on an entirely 
different. basis. The House ad valorem duty fixed upon these 
instruments was 35 per cent. The Senate committee proposes 
45 per cent, and as far as any good that can come from this 
duty is concerned it seems to me 35 per cent will be just as 
much protection as the 45 per cent, and of course this bill is 
being framed upon the protection idea, and I am not making 
war upon that general purpose of the bill. I shall therefore 
simply vote against the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want the Recorp to show 
the facts with relation to the changes in the value of these 
products. The Senator has stated that’ we adopted one system 
when we had the paragraph pertaining to knives and cutlery 
before us, and that we adopted a different method when we were 
considering the particular subject under consideration now. 
The Senater is in error in that. 

The Senator said that we claimed that knives and cutlery 
had gone down, and yet when we made our estimates of what 
would be a proper protection in this bill we took the Reynolds 
report, when, as a matter of fact, the prices had also gone down. 
This is' the fact in reference to both these paragraphs: The 
prices of cutlery, including knives, went down very consider- 
ably, up to about the ist day of April. 

So in surgical instruments there was a considerable decrease 
in the importing price about the 1st of April. If we had made 
our tariff bill to meet a condition as it appeared upen the 1st 
day of April, the bill as first amended by the committee would 
have been approximately right. The rate would have been 
somewhat less than the true facts would warrant. However, 
we have always made allowances. As to both knives and sur- 
gical instruments, the prices have again gone up until, as I 
am informed, surgical instruments are practically the same 
now as they were when the Reynelds report was written. 
Therefore, as. the importing price more nearly approaches the 
American selling price, we can reduce the differential, and that 
is exactly what we have done in this ingtance. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator stated a few mo- 
ments ago that the prices were going up. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; going up since April. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator has just stated 
that the changes were made because of recent changes in Ger- 
man conditions. If that. be true, and prices are going up, 
and the going up of prices warranted a reduction in these 
duties, does not the Senator think we had better defer the 
consideration of this paragraph and let prices go up a little 
further and become a little more stable and then write the 
paragraph ? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I do not, because I do not think the 
importing cost or the importing selling price will ever go up 
to meet the American cost and the American selling price. I 
am willing to make, and I have ade, full allowance for possi- 
bilities and probabilities in the change of the prices of com- 
moditieg, Of course, we can not change our tariff every time 
ttle price of a commodity changes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I desire a sepa- 
rate vote upon the next paragraph, and if the amendment of 
the committee may be divided I am ready for a vote on the first 
part of the amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I am satisfied that the amendment shall 
be divided. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the first 
part of the amendment. j 

The Reaping Crerk. On page 76, the committee proposes 
insert: 

Par. 359. Surgical instruments and parts thereof composed wey 
or in part of iron, steel, copper, brass, nickel, aluminum, or other metal, 
finished or unfinished, 45 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask that that be submitted 
to a vote first. I move in the amendment of the committee to 
strike out the numerals “45” and insert “ 85.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senater from New Mexieo to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the next 
portion of the amendment. 

The Reapive Crsrx. Insert following the amendment just 
agreed to: 

Dental instruments, and parts thereof, composed wholly or in part 
of iron, steel, copper, brass, nickel, aluminum, or other metal, finished 


or unfinished, 35 per cent ad valorem. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. As to that part of the commit- 
tee’s proposal I want to say just a few words. The United States 
is manufacturing dental instruments and supplying them to 
every part of the world. They are made im quantity according 
to design, and 35 per cent of the dental instruments made in the 
United States are exported. That was the history of the indus- 
try prior to the war. Thirty-five per cent of all the dental in- 
struments manufactured in this country prier to the war were 
exported. The Tariff Commission tells us all these facts. That 
information is known. Importations are nominal. It is a matter 
of quantity production, machine production, and we compete 
with the world. 

This part of the paragraph, it seems to me, justifies the head- 
ing of an editorial in the New York Times of yesterday which 
reads, “ Protection gone mad.” Without yeading, I ask that the 
editorial may ‘be published in the Recorp in 8-point type. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is not that the matter which was printed in 
the Recorp this morning at the request of the junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison ] ? 

Mr. JONDS of New Mexico. If it was, of course, I will not 
ask to have it repeated in the Recorp; but if not, then I ask that 
it be printed in the Rucorp at this point. I am just advised that 
the Senator from Mississippi asked that another article from 
the New York Times of yesterday be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no objection if it has not already 
been ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 

[From the New York ‘Times, Sunday, June 11, 1922.] 
PROTECTION GONE MAD. 


“The Senate Finance Committee has repeatedly expressed its 
astonishment, in the course of the debates on the tariff bill, that 
anybody should object to it. Had it not been framed in the es- 
tablished way? The committee had merely followed the practice 
of its predecessors. Nobody was excessively outraged at the 
way in which the rates were fixed under the McKinley bill, the 
Dingley bill, or the Payne-Aldrich bill. Why, then, all the criti- 
cism and outery to-day just because the Republican members of 
the Finance Committee have had secret hearings with manufac- 
turers and other interested persons, and on the basis of finding 
out what tariff duties were wanted have decided what should be 
given? Again and again Senator Smoot and Senator McCumser 
have plaintively reproached the Democrats and the dissident 
Republican Senators for finding fault with the method adopted 
for writing the new tariff. It was simply the ancient style, so 
why all this modern protest? 

“These Senaters are but dimly aware of the great change 
which has come over public sentiment in the matter of the pro- 
tective tariff. What once was regarded as a matter of course is 
now held to be an intolerable abuse. This has certainly been one 
of the striking results ef the prolonged discussion of the new 
tariff. Think what we may of the time-wasting tactics of the 
Democratic Senators, their continual hammering at objection- 
able clauses of the bill has had the effect of bringing out in the 
deep-seated opposition, not only in the Senate but in the press 
of the country, to a measure which people would have once 
passed by with a shrug as merely the usual thing in tariffs, but 
which they now consider as a manifestly vicious system of law 
making. The pained surprise of some Republican Sepators is 
proof enough thet they are moving about to-day in a world 
which they do not realize. 

“Another significant feature of the Senate debate and of the 
amendments proposed to the tariff bill is the way in which pro- 
tective doctrines of an older day are tortured out of all re- 
semblance to their original form. Last week, fer example, 
Senator SHortripgg, of California, took the innocent view that 
adequate protection to American manufacturers meant entire 
exclusion of foreign goods that might possibly compete with 
their products. He frankly admitted that as regards many 
articles of commerce ‘I am in favor of an embargo.’ It worked 
well in the war, he remarked, and why shouldn’t it be an ex- 
cellent thing in time of peace? American manufacturers, he 
argued, are entitled to the whole American market, and the 
simple way to assure this is to make the tariff rates so high 
that foreigners could not break in at all. Senator SHorrrimce 
would never consent to surrender any part of the American 
market to any foreign country. He would so shape the tariff 
as to guarantee immunity from foreign competition to ‘each 
and every and all American industries.’ 

“This extraordinary view of the real intent of a protective 
tariff was too much for Senator Lenzroot, of Wisconsin. He 
rese to protest that it was ‘entirely a new doctrine in the 
Republican Party.’ Proceeding, Mr, Lenroor said: 

“T haye never before heard it claimed that the American mann- 


facturers are entitled to a monopoly of the American market. The 
Republican theory has always been, and it is mine now, that the 
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Americam manufacturer was entitled to protection, so as to give him 
a fair chance and a fair a to compete in the American market, 
and that he shall not be discriminated against by undue competition 
from abroad. But in equaidizing the conditions it has never been the 

of the Republican Party that they should enact prohibitive 
pit on em upon the matters of common production in the 

“This did not in the least satisfy Senator SHortrmcr. The 
particular clause under discussion being the duty on saws, he 
asked the Senator from Wisconsin if it was desirable to in- 
crease their importation, Mr. Lenroor promptly answered that 
it was. He said that ‘when we are exporting $4,000,000 worth 
of saws a year and importing only $78,000 worth’ he thought 
there could be no danger in allowing somewhat larger imports 
to come in. But the California Senator insisted upon knowing 
why such a thing ought to be desired. Senator Lenroor was 
explicit in his answer: 

“I will tell the Senator why we ought to destre ft. To-day the 
commodities of the farmers of this country are dewn to pre-war prices, 
but as to everything the farmers have to buy, including saws, if you 
please, to-day they are compelled to pay prices very much higher than 
the pre-war prices. We can not e permanent ae in this 
count until there shall be a level secured between what the agri- 
Sayan we’ afe'not ging ip each fad tv ic yPpcohis mes 
protect present high prices of the manufacturers. ver prere ae 

® No debate can be called wholly futile which has served to 
bring out such a sharp issue between the old protectionists and 
the new. It would seem that protection to-day is in danger of 
being devoured by its own children. No wonder that Mr. Len- 
Root and other alarmed Republican Senators from the Middle 
West cry out in protest.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will put in the Recorp just one item 
from the Reynolds report on dental instruments. The unit of 
quantity in this instance is per gross. The foreign value is 
$1.49 per gross, landing charge 80 cents, selling price of the im- 
ported article $3.30. The selling price of the comparable Amer- 
ican article is $3.84 per gross. The rate required to equalize, 
allowing a reasonable profit to the importer—and in this instance 
we allow 33} per cent profit—would require 88 per cent. The 
amount that we have allowed, however, is 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not care to 
detain the Senate. I will simply ask that there be printed in 
the RecorpD, in 8-point type, as a part of my remarks, the com- 
ments of the Tariff Commission on dental instruments and ap- 
pliances. It is less than two pages in length. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

DENTAL INSTRUMENTS AND APPLIANCES. 
GENERAL INFORMATION. 

“ Description: Dentistry and dental surgery have been devel- 
oped in the United States to a high degree of perfection, and 
domestic work is recognized as the equal if not the superior of 
that in any other country. Dental instruments are composed of 
steel almost exclusively, and consist of a large number of stand- 
ard tools. There is some call for instruments of special design, 
but the demand can not be compared to that found in the sur- 
gical instrument field. 

“General supplies required by the profession consist of ‘arti- 
ficial teeth, plate frames, gold wire, and special fixtures. 

“Every practicing dentist requires, in addition to his tools, 
an extensive assortment of appliances, such as operating chairs, 
spittum pans, sterilizers, power drills, anesthetic administer- 
ing devices, and other articles designed specially for the dental 
trade and not used in the surgical profession to any extent. 

“ Domestic production: The dental appliance, instrument, and 
supply industry produces sufficient material to supply the home 
market and exports large quantities of the products to all the 
world’s markets. Domestic manufacturers are at no disadvan- 
tage in obtaining their raw material and are not affected by the 
cost of labor to the extent experienced by the manufacturer of 
surgical instruments, because dental instruments are more 
nearly standard and can therefore be manufactured in quantity. 
The export business is a considerable proportion of the entire 
production, the National Dental Association -estimating that 
over 35 per cent of the domestic production is for foreign con- 
sumption. 

“Prior to the war English teeth manufacturers were able to 
market a small amount of their product in the Unied States. 
Domestic manufacturers produce this product in large quanti- 
ties (one firm exporting over 20,000,000), but the profession 
claims that the domestic product is not as satisfactory as the 
English article for some -purposes. 

“Dental instrument and appliance exports are not classified 
separately in the customs statistics. Information obtained by 
the commission justifies the assumption that practically all ef 
the material classified in the customs statistics as medial and 
surgical instruments are in reality material used exclusively 
| by the dental profession. These exports amounted to over 
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$1,100,000 in 1918 and to almost $10,800,000 in 1919. This is 
exclusive of artificial teeth, amounting to about $300,000. 

“Foreign production: Considerable quantities of dental in- 
struments, supplies, and appliances are manufactured in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Japan. The dental profession has 
not been developed in those countries to the same degree as in 
the United States, however, so foreign manufacturers are with- 
out the large home market possessed by manufacturers in the 
United States. 

“A large part of the international business carried on by 
foreign concerns is in the hands of one English company. The 
New York representative of this company asserts that during 
the last 35 years his company has exported dental goods, 
mainly teeth, valued at $1,500,000, to the United States, and 
during the same period has exported to England domestic goods 
to the value of $25,000,000. During 1920 domestic exports of 
artificial teeth amounted to $300,000 as compared to imports of 
$20,000. 

“Tariff history: Dental instruments have never been spe- 
cifically provided for in the tariff and have entered as miscel- 
laneous manufactures of metal. (See Tariff History of Sur- 
gical Instruments.) Teeth are classified as porcelain or earthy 
mineral substance manufactures. 

“Competitive conditions: Dental instruments and appliances 
of foreign origin do not compete to any extent with the do- 
mestie product except in the case of specialties such as teeth. 
Tooth manufacture is a ceramic process and domestic consumers 
claim that the foreign product is superior to the domestic for 
some purposes. The continued importations of this product 
tend to substantiate this claim. 

“Tariff considerations: Dental-instrument manufacturers are 
in a good position to compete with the foreign product. Sur- 
gical-instrument manufacturers, on the other hand, must pro- 
duce a large number of different styles of each class of instru- 
ment, so can not place production of any one preduct on a 
quantity basis. Domestic manufacturers export dental instru- 
ments, whereas surgical instruments are imported in large 
quantities. These facts justify mention of dental instruments 
as distinct from those used exclusively in surgical work.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In the proposed amendment of 
the Finance Committee I move to reduce the rate from 35 per 
cent to 20 per cent; in other words, to strike out the numerals 
“35” and insert “ 20.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to go on, if 
we can, and dispose of paragraph 360, philosophical, scientific, 
and laboratory instruments. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator from North Dakota 
that the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] desires 
to be here when that paragraph is taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair directs the attention 
of the Senator from North Dakota to the fact that paragraph 
359 is not yet fully disposed of. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well, let us finish that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The READING CLERK. In paragraph 359, page 76, line 23, 
after the word “ maker,” insert the words “or purchaser.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The READING CLERK, On the same page, line 24, before the 
word “country,” insert the words “ name of the.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The READING CLERK. In the same line, line 24, page 76, 
strike out “ die-sunk” and insert “ die sunk.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That completes paragraph 359. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to state to the Senator from 
Utah that I saw the Senator from South Dakota, and he stated 
at the time that he would like to have paragraph 360 go over 
until later, but afterwards he sent word that he did not request 
it to go over. 

Mr. KING. To what paragraph is the Senator referring? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Paragraph 360, philosophical, scientific, 
and laboratory instruments. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Regarding that paragraph I 


have received a number of communications from educational in- 
stitutions and from others insisting that these articles should 
be made free so far as those institutions are concerned. I sup- 
pose the majority of the Finance Committee have duly consid- 
ered that question and decided against them. May I inquire 
of the Senator from North Dakota if that is true? 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; the matter was under consideration. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I suppose it would answer no 
good purpose to discuss the matter. May I inquire why sur- 
veying instruments and parts thereof were put into this para- 
graph as new matter? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Because they were taken out of another 
paragraph, paragraph 228. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not recall just now what 
rate of duty they bore under the other paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The same, 55 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I was under the impression that 
the duty under the present law was either much lower or that 
they were on the free list. I was not certain about that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the present law the rate is much 
lower, 25 per cent, I am informed, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, They were in the basket clause, 
were they not, at 25 per cent? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think so; but it was thought, these be- 
ing scientific instruments, that they ought to be in this clause, 
I am informed that under the present law they bear a rate of 
25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it does seem to 
me that we ought not to impose such high duties as these on in- 
struments necessary in the education of the youth of the land 
and in research work. . Surveying instruments must be used by 
those engaged in surveying work, of course. To tax in this 
amount the very tools which they use is highly improper, in 
my opinion. Surveying instruments are expensive anyway, and 
to put on this additional duty and make it 55 per cent ad 
valorem on philosophical and scientific and laboratory instru- 
ments and apparatus, utensils, appliances, including drawing 
and mathematical instruments, and not to allow any special 
privilege to the educational institutions of the country, it seems 
to me is protection gone mad, as the editorial in the New York 
Times stated, 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. I will say to the Senator that I have received 
more protests against this paragraph than possibly any other 
item in the bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am sure that is the experience 
of practically every Senator. Protests have been coming in 
from the four corners of the United States, and I am surprised 
if there is any Senator here who has not received some protest 
regarding this paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The only question is as to whether or not 
we should yield to these protests and turn the production over 
entirely to the foreign manufacturers. I myself do not think we 
should do so. The American colleges and laboratories are sup- 
ported by the American people, and I really think they can pay 
for American-made instruments. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from New Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I gladly yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I discover that in 1918 the importations of these 
instruments were only $51,972 worth; in 1919 they were $71,453 
worth ; in 1920 they were $151,334 worth. Of the platinum vases, 
retorts, and a few other articles referred to, there were $78,697 
worth imported in 1920; and the entire amount of imports cov- 
ered by this paragraph was approximately $148,000. 

In addition to that, if I may say so to my friend from New 
Mexico, we exported of “ scientific instruments, other than those 
used for medical, surgical, and optical purposes,” in 1914, 
$689,366 worth; in other words, our exports were very much 
more than four or five times as much as our imports. It is stated 
in the Tariff Summary that— 

In .general those instruments which before the war had a sufficiently 


large market to permit large-scale production were produced here suc- 
cessfully. 


This document further says: 

During the war, however, foreign competition was removed and domes- 
tice production expanded in volume and variety. 

In 1914—that is, before the war, the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1914—the imports were $704,496.. The imports shrunk, as the 
Senator will see from the figures which I have stated, so that 
for the nine months of 1921 they were approximately $148,000, 
while the exports have gone up into the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. We can compete with almost any country in the 
world, so many of these instruments being manufactured from 
the primary products in which the United States is so rich. 

It seems to me that this is one of the indefensible rates of 
duty which are imposed in this bill. As has been repeatedly 
stated, it is proposed in this bill to tax everything from the 
cradle to the grave. I do not so much object to taxing the 
graveyards and the tombstones and the coffins, but I do object 
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to taxing the instruments of learning and of knowledge. Our 
Republican friends in their omnium gatheram zeal to tax 
everything, go into the schoolrooms, the schoolhouses, the col- 
legvs, and the laboratories and lay their strong and oppressive 
hands upen those commedities. I protest against it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I can understand 
the indignation of the Senator from Utah. A few moments ago 
while discussing the subject of dental instruments I read from 
the report of the Tariff Commission to the effect that we were 
exporting 35 per cent of the total domestic production, and that 
the importations prior to the war amounted to nothing. I have 
been doing that time and again in the consideration of the para- 
graphs of this bill; the Senator from Utah has been doing that; 
but, apparently, it has no effect. Protection has gone mad. 

I quite agree that these instruments ought not to have the 

taxes imposed upon them so exorbitantly increased; I thought 
the same about dental instruments; but, apparently, whatever 
data are given here have no effect. The Republicans are de- 
termined to increase these duties. Apparently there is a deter- 
mination on their part that there shall not remain anything un- 
taxed or bearing a tax less than considerably higher than exist- 
ing law. On dental instruments the duty is increased nearly 100 
per cent at a time when we are exporting 85 per cent of the 
domestic production. 
- The only reason given for this proposed action is, as we are 
gravely told, that away back last August, at some time, some 
of these instruments came in here at a price under that which 
was being charged by the American manufacturer. Senators on 
the other side, however, do not tell us the profit the American 
manufacturer was making; they do not tell us the profits he is 
making now on scientific instruments, including surveyor’s in- 
struments. I do not wonder at the indignation of the Senator 
from Utah when it is proposed to increase these duties so enor- 
mously upon the learning, the research, and the intelligence of 
the country; but it has no effect. I am myself inclined to 
quit referring to these facts; but I hope the Senator from Utah 
will continue in his persistency te present them whenever they 
are not presented by some other Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield te the Senator from 
North Dakota, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I notice in the Reynolds report that there 
are three items coming under this head. None of them, however, 
covers surveying instruments; but on one line it would require 
87 per cent ad valorem to equalize foreign and domestic produc- 
tion ; and on the other line it would require 58 per cent to do so. 
I notice that the committee has given 55 per cent. If the Senator 
from New Mexico will allow me, I will move to reduce that 55 
per cent to 35 per cent, which is 10 per cent above that granted 
on some of the instruments by the existing law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Dakota to the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I shall have to add, however, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that my making the motion is conditioned on whether or 
not I can get a vote on the amendment now. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just one word and then the Sen- 
ator can have a vote, although I think we shall move to make 
the rate 25 instead of 35. 

The Senator often refers to the Reynolds report, and I make 
no complaint of that; but the Reynolds report ought not to be 
accepted as the basis for any rate. The Senator from North 
Dakota knows, for he is an intelligent man and he is indus- 

trious—no man in the Senate is working harder than the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not used the Reynolds report. ex- 
cept in those instances in which I thought it really measured 
the difference. 

Mr. KING. I have no doubt the Senator is entirely sincere in 
his viewpoint in this matter, but I was about to say that there 
has been a change, as the Senator knows, in conditions since 
last August. The Senator knows that in Germany wages have 
gone up. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, we went 
over that argument just a few moments ago when the Senator 

was out of the Chamber. I said then that I agreed with the 
Senator from New Mexico that, while prices had gone down 
very materially—I mean import prices—from the date of the 
Reynolds report up to April 1, nearly all of those prices, we 
now find, have an upward tendency, and have in many instances 
nearly reached the same levels that prevailed at the date of the 
Reynolds report. That is true quite generally. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator mean the domestic prices or 
the German prices? 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I mean the foreign prices have gone up 
again ; so that while there was a very great spread between the 
foreign importing price and the domestic price on April 1, a very 
much greater spread than there was at the time of the Rey- 
nolds report, the foreign price has gone up again and has nar- 
rowed that spread to a considerable extent. I am making full 
allowance, I think, for that, and I have moved to reduce the 
rate in this instance from 55 to 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. If my friend will pardon me, the error—and I 
say it in all kindness—which I think he makes and which other 
Republican Senators make lies in the fact that they are seeking 
to base a tariff bill for the future, for the period when it is 
presumed we will reach the normal conditions, upon conditions 
that exist now or have existed in the past; in other words, we 
ascertain what the war prices were or the abnormally high 
prices of yesterday and the day before or last August, and we 
presume a continuity of those high levels, and seek to per-* 
petuate into peace time and imto nermal conditions those high 
prices. It is sought to.give to the manufacturers in the future 
the prices which they are getting now and the profits in the 
future which they are getting now. This kind of a tariff bill 
is calculated to maintain present high prices and to prevent a 
return to normal and rational conditions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from North Dakota to the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, McCUMBER. I understand that my motion to decrease 
the rate on certain instruments referred to from 55 to 35 per 
cent has been carried? ‘ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment has been carried. 

Mr, McCUMBER. But the amendment as amended has not 
been agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment in line 5. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 77, at the beginning of line 5, 
it is proposed to strike out “ surveying,” so as to read: 

Par, 360. Philosophical, scientific, and laberatory instruments, appa- 
Se appliances (including drawing and mathematical instru- 
ments). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same page, line 11, after the 
word “maker,” to insert “or purchaser”; and, in line 12, 
after the word “ origin,” to strike out “die-sunk” and insert 
“die sunk,” so as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That all articles specified in this paragraph, when im- 
ported, shall have the name of the maker or purchaser and beneath the 
same the name of the country of origin die sunk censpicuously and 
ae on the outside, or if a jointed instrument on the outside when 
closed, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

ORDER FOR RECESS. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business on this calendar day, it shall take 
a recess until to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed te, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened; and (at 6 o’clock 
and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 13, 1922, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 
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NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 12 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
DIRECTOR OF THE WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 

Fred Starek, of the District of Columbia, to'be a director of 
the War Finance Corporation, vice Angus W. McLean, term 
expired. 

MEMBERS oF THE Untren States Surprrne Boarp. 

Meyer Lissner, of California, for a term of six years. 


pointment. ) 
Admiral William S. Benson, of Georgia, for a term of six 


years, (Reappointment.) 
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Jupce™ oF THE Disrarer oF Corumpr1a Municipal Court. 
Robert H. Terrell, of the District of Columbia, to be a judge 
of the municipal court, District of Columbia. A reappointment, 
his term having expired. 
PROMOTION IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
To be major. 

— Emile George De Coen, Field Artillery, from June 1, 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
oe Robert John Wagoner, Infantry, with rank from July 1, 

1920. 


Capt. Frank Watts Arnold, Cavalry, with rank from July 1, 
1920. 









PosTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA. 
Thomas H. Stephens to be postmaster at Gadsden, Ala., in 


place of S. W. Riddle. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922. 


ALASKA. 
Elizabeth D. De Armand to be postmaster at Sitka, Alaska, in 
place of Joe McNulty, resigned. 
COLORADO. 


Ethel Shy to be postmaster at Cheyenne Wells, Colo., in place 
of Vivian Sadler, resigned. 


ILLINOIS. 
‘ John B. Porter to be postmaster at Olney, Ill., in place of B. A. 
Iaun, resigned. 


Nelle L. Hyland to be postmaster at. Windsor, Ill., in place 
B. F.. Moberly, resigned. 






‘of 


INDIANA, 


Ernest W. Shaw to be postmaster at Gaston, Ind. 
came presidential October 1, 1919. 

Fred S. Huffman to be postmaster at Lapel, Ind. 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 

Ralph 8S. Ward to be postmaster at Knightstown, Ind., in place 
of C. E, Clark, resigned. 





Office be- 
Office be- 






LOUISIANA, 
Novilla T. King to be postmaster at Simsboro, La. 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 
MICHIGAN. 
Ernest E. Hawes to be postmaster at Applegate, Mich. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 
MISSISSIPPL 
Aurora L. Howze to be postmaster at Logtown, Miss., in 
place of W. X. Casanova, declined. 
Thomas H. Nicholson to be postmaster at Scooba, Miss., in 
place of Guy Jack, resigned. 
MISSOURI. 
Clarence D. Springer to be postmaster at Richards, Mo. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1921. 
Julius J. Boehmer to be postmaster at Lincoln, Mo., in place 


of W. A. Grant. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922, 


Office be- 






NEW MEXICO, 


Lorna J. Cayot to be postmaster at Springer, N. Mex., in 
place of V. K. Reynolds. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 1922. 

NEW YORK. 

Grace O. Meloy to be postmaster at East Durham, N. Y. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1921, 

Rosella M. Palmeter to be postmaster at Purling, N. Y. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1922. 

NORTH DAKOTA, 
Lena L. Diehl to be postmaster at Dunn Center,-N. Dak., in 


place of L. L. Diehl. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
20, 1922. 

















‘ OHIO. 
Walter R. Britton to be postmaster at Kimbolton, Ohio. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 
John W. Switzer to be postmaster at Ohio City, Ohio, in place 
of D. H. Heiby, resigned. 
OKLAHOMA. 


William G. Blanchard to be postmaster at Purcell, Okla., in 
place of William Barrowman, resigned. 
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OREGON. 

Etta M. Davidson to be postmaster at Oswego, Oreg. 
became presidential July 1, 1920. 

Wallace W. Smead to be postmaster at Heppner, Oreg., in 
place of W. A. Richardson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 1922. 


Office 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Charles BE, Keim to be postmaster at Hellam, Pa. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1921. 
Edward F. Anderson to be postmaster at Austin, Pa., in place 
* Soa Freeman. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
George H, Cole to be postmaster at Evans City, Pa., in place 
My Aare Wahl. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
; Arch R. Lykens to be postmaster at Martinsburg, Pa., in place 
o a Kensinger. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
James T. Patterson to be postmaster at Williamsburg, Pa., in 
place of J. R. Detwiler. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1922. 
W. Stans Hill to be postmaster at Williamsport, Pa., in place 
= ~~ Gilmore. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
i at “ 








SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Ida A. Calhoun to be postmaster at Clemson College, 8. C., in 
place of I. A. Calhoun. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922. 


TENNESSEE. 
Matthew D. Duke to be postmaster at Martin, Tenn., in place 


of C. B. Bowden. Incumbent’s commission expired July 25, 
1921. 


VIRGINIA. 
Thomas C. Bunting to be postmaster at Exmore, Va., in place 


of R. T. Gladstone. Incumbent’s commission expired May 22, 
1922. 


James L. Earles to be postmaster at Willis, Va., in place of 
J. H. Conduff, removed. 
- WEST VIRGINIA. 
Millard F. Forgey to be postmaster at Kingston, W. Va. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1921. 
WISCONSIN. 


Lloyd A. Hendrickson to be postmaster at Blanchardville, 
Wis., in place of A. K. Blanchard. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 24, 1922. 


WYOMING. 


Mayme L. Jackson to be postmaster at Osage, Wyo., in place 
of B. V. Pointer, resigned. 







CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 12 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 


DIRECTOR OF THE WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 
Fred Starek to be Director of the War Finance Corporation, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
Samson Lane Faison to be brigadier general. 
Henry Stevens Blesse to be captain, Medical Corps. 
Alberto Garcia de Quevedo to be captain, Medical Corps. 
Albert Kingsbury Mathews to be chaplain, with rank of cap- 
tain. 
Milton Humes Patton to be captain, Cavalry. 
Frederick Brenton Porter to be first lieutenant, Field Ar- 
tillery. 
Clark Hazen Mitchell to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
Thomas Francis Hickey to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery, 
Allen Ferdinand Grum to be first lieutenant, Ordnance De- 
partment. ; 
Haskell Allison to be captain, Signal Corps. 
John Kenneth Cannon to be first lieutenant, Air Service. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvy., 
To be ensigns. 


Halstead S. Covington. 
Henry B. Eccles. 


Chauncey Moore. 

Edwin B. Woods. 

Robert McC, Peacher, 
MARINE CORPS. 

James Austin Stuart to be second lieutenant. 


1922. 


POSTMASTERS, 
LOUISIANA, 
John F. Basty, Destrehan, 
David S. Leach, Florien. 
Marion H. Page, Fullerton. 
Claud Jones, Longleaf. 
Weston W. Muse, Lottie. 
Edward J. Sowar, Norwood. 
Cherie Cazes, Port Allen. 
Edwin H. Biggs, St. Joseph. 
Nelle Masten; Woodworth. 


NEW YORK. 
Albert C. Stanton, Atlanta. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Tra L. McGill, Lumberton. 
OKLAHOMA, 
George F. Cutshall, Cement. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
William B. Aull, Walhalla. 
TEXAS. 
James H. Loyd, Alba. 
William A. White, Cleveland. 
Mayo McBride, Woodville. 
WASHINGTON, 


Lillian M. Tyler, Brewster. 
Matthew E. Morgan, Lind. 


WITHDRAWAL. 


Executive nomination withdraaon from the Senate June 12 
(legislative day of April 20), 1922. 


POSTMASTER. 


James E. Pickett to be postmaster at Clemson College in the 
State of South Carolina. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, June 12, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order 
by Mr. WALSH as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Blessed Father in heaven, we thank Thee for material prog- 
ress, for intellectual achievement, and for social gain. Grant 
that these good fortunes may be used for Thy glory and for the 
good of man. In all good work may we be patient and enduring. 
Enable us to carry Thy spirit into all our labors and thus serve 
Thee in whatever worthy thing we do. O may we live by our 
deeds and not by the years. Hush all anxiety and all care that 
fret ‘away happiness and contentment and we will give Thee 
the praise. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, June 10, 1922, 
was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. BLLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein an ad- 
dress delivered by Senator JAmes E. Watson, of Indiana, before 
the Republican State convention of Indiana a few days ago. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrcorp 
by printing therein an address delivered by Senator Watson of 
Indiana before the Republican State convention held in Indiana 
a few days ago. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
has this address been heretofore printed in the Rrecorp at the 
request of a colleague of the gentleman in the other body? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It has not. : 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
did not Senator Watson repeat that speech in the Senate after 
he got back here? ' 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Not that I know of. 

Mr. GARNER. I read something of his in the Recorp that 
had some semblance to a newspaper report of the speech that 
he made at Indianapolis, and I am wondering if he had already 
repeated the speech in the Senate. 
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Mr. WINGO. Oh, I think he delivered the speech in the 
Senate first. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does not mean to cast any 
reflection upon the Senator from Indiana by insinuating that he 
has only one speech that he can deliver? 

Mr. GARNER. They were so similar they looked like twins. 

Mr. WINGO. Perhaps he tried it on the Senate first. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. SPROUL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from [Illinois 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. It is 
clear that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Dickinson 
sor Mass. Drane 
nsorge Drewry 
Appleby Driver 
Arentz Duna 
Barkley Dupré 
Beck er 
Bell monds 
Benham Evans 
Bixler Fairchild 
Black Fess 
Bland, Ind. Fields 
Bland, Va. Fish 
Blanton Fordney 
Boies Foster 
Bond Frear 
Bowers Freeman 
Brennan French 
Fuller 


Britten 
Brooks, Pa. Gilbert 
Buchanan Glynn 

Burke Goldsborough 
Burtness Goodykoontz 
Burton Gorman 
Campbell, Kans. Gould 

Cantrill Graham, Pa. 
Carter Green, lowa 
Chandler, Okla. Griest 

Clague Hayden 

Clark, Fla. Hersey 

Classon Hicks 

Cockran Hogan 

Codd Hooker 

Cole, Iowa Husted 

Cole, Ohio Ireland 

Connell Jefferis, Nebr. 
Cooper, Ohio Johnson, Wash. 
Cooper, Wis. Jones, Pa. 
Copley Kahn 

Crago Kelley, Mich. 
Crowther Kelly, Pa. 
Cullen Kendall 
Darrow Kennedy 
Davis, Minn. Kiess 

Deal Kindred 
Dempsey Kinkaid 
Denison Kitchin Robsion Wyant 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this call 240 Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 


Kline, N. Y. 
Knight 
Kreider 

Kunz 
Langley 
Larson, Minn. 


Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 
Rouse 
Rucker 
Ryan 
Sabath 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sears 
Shaw, Il, 
McClintic Shreve 
* McKenzie Siegel 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Sinclair 
McLaughlin, Pa. clea 
Maloney Smith, Mich. 
Mann Snell 
Mansfield Snyder 
Mead Steenerson 
Michaelson Stevenson 
Stiness 
Stoll 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Swank 
Sweet 
Tague 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Temple 
Ten Byck 
Tilson 
Treadway 
Tyson 
Upshaw 
Vaile 
Vare 
Volk 
Walters 
Ward, N. Y. 
Wason 
Watson 
Weaver 
Williams, Il. 
Winslow 
Woods, Va. 
Woodyard 
Robertson Wurzbach 


London 
Luce 


Morgan 
Morin 
Mott 
oe 

urphy 
Nelson, J. M. 
O’Brien 
O'Connor 
Olpp 
Osborne 
Patents 

‘a 
Park. Ga. 
Parks, Ark. 
Patterson, N. J. 
Perk 
Perlman 
Petersen 
Rainey, Ala. 
Ramseyer 
Rayburn 
Reber 
Reed, N. Y. 
Riordan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
by inserting therein a speech delivered by Senator James E. 
Watson, of Indiana, at the Republican State convention held 
in Indiana a few days ago. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I have noticed that several times speeches have been 
published in duplicate. They have been published in the 
Recorp by the action of the House and also by the action of the 
Senate. I am wondering whether the oration of the Senator 
from Indiana has not already been printed in the Recorp by 
order of the Senate. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It has not. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the leave 
granted me by unanimous consent to-day, I extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by printing a’speech delivered by Senator James E. 
Watson, of Indiana, before the Republican State convention of 
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follows: 


Sixty-one years ‘ago the R 
Jegislative and executive bran 
over those decades from the vantage ground we occ y, with 
full confidence we can assert ‘that we are Just! of ‘the »record 
maile. My fellow ‘Republicans, yours is a ‘lineage. ‘You were in 
the spiritual loins of Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and Charles 
Sumner. “You are the direct descendants of those who swept down the 
Shenandoah Valley with Sheridan, 


ublican ‘Par 
of eae and, looking .back 
y to-da 


assembled about the apple -tree at mattox, where Lee gave up ‘his 
sword to the silent and unconquerable leadér of the forces of liberty, 
Ulysses S. Grant. In your veins flows the ‘blood of those mighty men 
of heroic mold ‘who ‘saved ‘a nation and redeemed a race. no 
Republican assemblage -was ever sheld that did mot sit under ‘the i- 
ration of the spiritual presence of the greatest of all our mighty 
dead—Abraham Lincoln—whose name shall be enshrined in ‘every 
patriotic ‘heart ‘so long as altars are erected ‘to liberty and the flag 
waves over this land of the free. 

In your -veins flows the blood.of the men who laid deep the .endurin 
fountlations of peace, of progress, and of prosperity. They crushe 
slavery and made it impossible ‘for slave la ever again ‘to compete 
with free labor in our Republic.. They saved the Union, the imstru- 
mentality through which is to worked ont the pall Seing, and the 
development of ‘the individual citizenship of the Nation and the leader- 
ship of the world. They made our currency as national as the flag, 
so that every dollar of American money, of whatever substance com- 
posed, is the equal of every other dollar, and every such dollar worth 
100 cents in every money anarket of the world. Whey established a 
credit unparalleled among nations, so that before the war our bonds 
were drawing but 2 per cent interest and everyone at premium every 
day and everywhere. 
the system of protective tariff, which stimulated inventive genius 
developed natural resources, diversified industries, profitably invest 
capital, remuneratively employed labor, and more generally distributed 
the results of toil than .elsewhere among any people in all the 2e- 
corded histery of the world. And the operation of the policies of 
this party for 60 years brought this Regelee to that commanding 
position among the nations of the world where, while it numbered but 
a twentieth of ‘the yay of the globe yet owned one-half of its 
railroads, one-half of its télegraph, and three-fourths of its telephone 
lines, and did one-third of its mining, one-third of its manufacturing, 
one-fifth of its agriculture, and owned one-sixth of all its wealth. 
This is the ripe fruitage of these beneficent policies, and by them we 
are willing to be known. 

In harmony with this purpose, our brothers climbed over ‘the ridge 
of the world to plant e stout tree of liberty in the Philippines, 
while our ion of Guam and of Hawaii and of Porto Rico and the 
benign influenee we have exercised in Cuba ‘have given renewed eyvi- 
dence to the world of our belief in the universality of the liberty which 
we enjoy and the unselfish devotion of this Republic to the cause of 
human freedom ‘throughout :the earth. And all this was achieved under 
the guiding hand of that great man, the stery of whose noble life is an 
inspiration to every patriot and whose name is the gentlest memory of 
our day, William McKinley. 

And when the prosperity our policies had createil so took possession 
of the minds and hearts of its chief beneficiaries that they threatened 
to trample under foot the rights of their fellow men; and when 
capital, like the released genie, loomed so large that thoughtful men 
became alarmed at its proportions, another leafler appeared who 
reannounced the principles of the Declaration of Independence with 
compelling power and brought men to a fresh consideration of and a 
renewed devotion to the fundamentals of our Government. And men 
called ‘him Theodore Roosevelt. 

Catching the spirit of these preceding decades, our sons smashed 
through the Hindenburg ‘line in France and, in the Argonne Forest and 
in the BeHeau Wood, gave to the world renewed evidence of the inspira- 
tion that fills the breast of every American patriot and the supreme 
confidenee it instills in his heart when the institutions of the Republic 
are imperiled. 

And we who are the heirs of all their labors and the beneficiaries of 
all their struggles sit upon the summit of civilization to-day, in the 
high place to which they have led us, and firmly resolve that the prin- 
ciples for which they suffered and the ideals for which they sacrificed 
shall continue to be the guiding stars of the Republic thronghout the 
generations that are yet to come. And ‘in ‘this —— we rejoice to-day 
in the Jeadership of another patriot, worthy of all those mighty states- 
men whose genius has lighted the pathway of our history, kindly, pa- 
tient, gentle natured, noble souled, with a heart that beats in sympathy 
with the struggling and the suffering of all ‘the earth and yet with a 
wisdom that reeognizes the limitations imposed upen us not alone by 
our Constitution but as well by the very spirit of our nationality, 
whose head is among ‘the stars beecanse of ‘the heighth and breadth of 


his vision, and yet whose feet are on the solid rock because of his devo- | 


tion to prmciple—~Warren G. Harding. 
THD PRESENT RECORD, 


My fellow citizens, this administration does not need an apologist. 
All it requires is some one to tell the story of its achievement. ‘The 
mere recital of its accomplishments is the surest vindication of its. con- 
duct. Its success in the work of restoration and rehabilitation can be 
measured only by the magnitude of ‘the obstacles it was necessary to 
surmount before a return to normalcy could .be achieved. Surely the 
future historian will declare that no administration ever before came 
into power ‘confronting problems of such complexity and difficulty as 
those which were inherited by President Harding and ‘the Republican 
Congress. 

Those who declare that little has been accomplished forget the be- 
wildering character of the situation that existed in this country and 
throughout the world on the 4th day of March, 1921, and they speak 
with scant knowledge of the circumstanees and with slight ecomprehen- 
sion of the vastness of the task inherited by the Republican Party after 
eight years of Democratic maladministration. 


THE PROBLEM STATED. 


We had passed through an area of public expenditures on a scale 
that staggers the imagination. In its train ‘was left a national debt 
involving an annuai interest change greater in itself than the entire 
cost of running the Government before the World War. ‘The public 
service had been ‘habituated during this period ‘to an extravagance far 
more easily established than wprootel. Not only had there ‘been ‘an: 
enormous increase in the cost of civil administration, as evidenced by 
swollen public pay rolls, but the entire service had become thoroughly 


Indiana on the 25th day of May, 1922, which speech reads as 


assumed :control of ‘the | 


steod embattled with Meade at, 
Gettysburg, marched with Sherman an Georgia to the sea, and 


They early maintained and always cantinued | 








|; 30,000,000 of her bravest and her best, those most fully qualified 


saturated with the spirit of reckless spending and wanton wastefulness, 
We became accustomed to speak of billions of dollars as we were once 
wont in the discussion of public expendimres to talk of millions. This 
tendency to public extravagance, which wasted untold sums under a 
national administration elected on a program to enforce simplicity and 
economy, could not be completely corrected by a .mere change in the 
chief officials of the Nation. Indeed, it will be many years before the 
spirit of reckless extravagance, with which the public was so thoroughly 
impregnated during the Wilson era, has been ‘ftilly overcome, for it 
spread like a contagion trons State and city and county governments 
to the smallest political division and rested mot until it:seized and held 
all our people in its grasp. And yet enormous strides have been taken 
in that direction by the Government during the past year. It will be 
decades before the people of this countny .eease to feel the effects of 
excessive taxation, made noenee in part. by war's CROREABET but to 
no small extent by the reckless, riotous, wicked waste which character- 
ized the incompetent and irresponsible conduct of the national business 
during and after the war, and which is largely chargeable to the ineffi- 
cient subordinates of the Wilson administration. 

Witness that $11,000,000,000 were appropriated for the purpose of 
furnishing artillery and ‘airplanes and ships, with the unbelievable 
result that fewer than 200 pieces of ,American-matle artillery .ever 
reached the battle field, fewer than 200 American-made airplanes ever 
sailed through the air above the ‘soil.of France, and that but one ship 
built under the authority of the United States Shipping Board ever 
carried an American solater to a European oe ‘Much of this was 
wesitimately expended, but umere of it was illegitimately wasted, and 
but few of us to-day comprehend the saturnalia of extravagance and 
the riot of profligacy that characterized both appropriations and cx- 
penditures during that period. 


WORLD-WIDE CONFUSION, 


The provioms that confronted us were both foreign and domestic, all 
being the direct result of the greatest cataclysm known to human Ais- 
tory, and we best can appraise the progress made by this administra- 
tion in one year and two months by a glance at the conditions of the 
nations of Europe who were involved in the same titanic convulsion. 
The war impoverished the world, it is true, by ‘the loss of well-nigh 
or 
Prregetive purposes, dead upon the field of battle or maimed for life. 
t left a foreign debt amounting to almost $400,000,000,000, and the 
most fearful phase of it all is that these mations are not living within 
their incomes, are not balancing their budgets, and do not seem yet to 
have entered upon any well-defined program of either financial retrench- 
ment or ‘fiscal reform. ‘The gravity of this situation is best presented 
by the statement that but two nations of all Nurope are ey livin: 
within their means, while every other one is steadily increasing its deb 
and rushing on in an extravaganee of expenditure that, if continued, 
can lead but to bankruptcy, insolvency, and complete collapse. 

figures are ominous, ‘for they tell the story of an almost utter 
breakdown of European currencies, largely «due ‘to the fatal policy in- 
volved in fiat money, an attempt to create values by operating printing 
presses without limit and scattering irredeemable currency in ever 
vaster quantities among the people: 





Gross debt 1919. | Per cent. 










Countries. 
United States.......... denesvetsapes $25, 000, 000, 000 10 
Great, Britain... re 40,000, 000,000 44.4 
Franced.....c.0+s per 30,000,000, 000 46.1 
} | ae a 12, 000, 000, 000 40 
Germany........... adocecoessbdeseve 40, 000, 600, 000 47 








This staggering indebtedness foreeasts disaster to every Bu ean 
nation involved, unless they change complete their fiscal policies. 
And ‘thus it will be seen that we have been dealing in this administra- 
tion not only with our own problems but with questions of the great- 
est gravity inescapably reflected upon us by these chaotic conditions in 
Europe. ‘or, as everybo: rec izes, the whole world is irrevocably 
bound ‘together commercially and ‘financially, and imevitably the pros- 
perity of our citizens and the ‘fiscal ‘soundness of our institutions de- 
eens: at least in part upon the stability of Muropean peoples and coun- 
‘tr’ 

Act as we may, talk as we please, the indescribable derangement of 
European finances and the total demoralization of their ‘money sys- 
tems and the constant decline in the value of their currencies, the 
purchasing power of which seems to ‘be reduced with each succeeding 
month, complicate the situation beyond deseription, because in 


their 
| totality they make our rate of foreign exchange practically prohibitive, 


and therefore very greatly interferes with ‘the full resumption of trade 
between Europe and America. And strive as we may, enact legislation 
as we ‘please, we can not fully restore American prosperity thout at 
least a very considerable resumption of normal conditions on the conti- 
nent of Europe. And yet, despite these hindrances, by means of whole- 
some economy and sane legislative enactments, we have accomplished 
much teward ‘the resumption of our origmal ‘prosperity, and the prog- 
ress already made justifies the hope of a still mearer approach to nor- 
nralcy in the near future. 

In all ‘but two countries of Durope there were larger deficits in 1921 
than in 1920, and Bngiand is the only mation ‘that engaged im the last 
war that can be regarded as at all Anencializ sound. ‘Take, fer in- 
stance, Poland as a most striking example of insolvency. Her revenue 
in 1920 was estimated at 3,000, yh ‘marks and ‘her expendi- 
tures at 15;000,000,000. In 1021, 10,000,000,000 paper marks repre- 
sented the amount of her revenue from taxation, while 110,000,000,000 
represented her expenditures. It requires no expert in finance to see 
whither she is t ing. 

Take France, whose condition presents a problem of overwhelming 
gtavity, and study the figuves of her ever-increasing indebtedness : 








Francs. 
1914, July 31_.....--.- tere meme wenn ww esbibmengumeniie 34,188, 000, 000 
1918, December 31_ -. 151, 122, 000, 000 
1919, December 31_ -. 240, 242,000, 000 
2920, September 80 * 285, 836,000,000 
1921, February 28. 802, 743,000, 000 
1921, September 30 . 820, 000, 000, 
OG | Gems ee TE nis bh a en deme nase 328, 000,:000, 000 


Also, it should be stated that fer the 12 months ending Septentber ‘30, 
1921, the deficit was well-nigh 35,000,000,000 francs, without any ref- 
erence to the interest on the debt she owes to other nations, 
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Look at Germany’s sad plight and see how that mighty nation is 
floundering along in the bogs of financial distress. In order to balance 
her budget at the present time Germany would be compelled to double 
her reyenue and cut her expenses in two, w seems to be an utterly 
impossible task. The enormous fiscal deficit of the German Govern- 
mrent seems to be the main explanation of the vast increase in the cir- 
culation of marks, which rose from 70,000,000,000 the last day of May, 
1921, to over 120,000,000,000 the first of this month. What dismay is 
written in these figures! What monetary riot, what financial d r! 

I mention the deplorable condition of Europe’s finances in order bet- 
ter to explain and more rina to show the very wonderful improve- 
ment made in our own country, for notwithstanding the near approach 
to collapse of the monetary system of nearly every country in Burope 
we have balanced our budget, we are living within our income, we have 
issued no bonds and sold no Treasury certificates, we have paid off 
$1,000,000,000 of the public debt, we have seduced taxation $825,000,000 
the first year and $525,000,000 more the second year, we have curtailed 
governmental expenses $1,600,000,000, and are to-day financially solvent 
and commercially sound, and on the upgrade toward a normal resump- 
tion of American prosperity. Such is the genius of Republican states- 
manship. 

And in the light of these European conditions the accomplishments 
of this administration are all the more remarkable and afford the 
people fresh assurance of what yet may be accomplished in the three 
years just ahead. 

DEMOCRATIC WRECKAGB. 


Scattered all about us on every hand at the beginning of this ad- 

ministration was the destruction that was ee not only by our 
misfit administration but as well by international conditions. In our 
own land 5,000,000 men had been taken from the fields of produc 
tion and set at the destruction of all values, which is the business of 
war. That conflict had been over, it is true, two years and four 
months when we assumed control, but at the instance of our own 
President the completion of peace had been delayed for many weary 
months while a world constitution was being constructed, and, when 
the treaty itself finally was ratified by nations other than ours, it 
pantr= to be a compact productive of chaos rather than one of order 
n Burope. 
‘ If a rational treaty had been completed, as easily might have been 
within three months of the signing of the armistice, and if the na- 
tions of the Old World had been permitted properly to turn to the 
task of industrial reconstruction, we to-day might be dealing with a 
far more stabilized Europe than we are, one well on the highway to 
a complete rehabilitation rather than with nations still rava by 
war and rumors of war, and threatened with economic collapse and 
with unutterable financial despair. 

And thus we have been compelled to deal not alone with our prob- 
lems at home, largely the result of Democratic inefficiency, but as well 
with those abroad caused by the fatuous policy of our own President 
across the sea. Look whichever way we may in the midst of this 
wreckage, cast our eyes in whatever direction we please among the 
shattered nations, and we ‘see in the background the faces of Woodrow 
Wilson and a portion of his Cabinet as the partial authors of it all. 


THE NEGATIVE SIDB. 


In order to carry out the platform pledges made at Chicago, this 
rst of all to abandon many of the prac- 


administration was compelled 
tices and reverse many of the tendencies steadfastly pursued and ad- 


hered to by the former Chief BPxecutive. In this respect it has per- 
formed a service of inestimable value even if one not yet fully realized 
by the people. Since Harding became President there has been no 
thought of surrendering the rights, interests, and ideals of this Nation 
to any scheme of alien supersovereignty anywhere in the world. There 
has been no intention, either hidden or expressed, of dragging this 
Republic into the League of Nations. Upon the contrary, every utter- 
ance of the President has shown him to be diametrically opposed to 
any such scheme. Under him we shall maintain our independence and 
keep a firm hold on our sovereignty and, while fondly hoping that 
the League of Nations may bring peace to shattered Europe and pros- 
perity to her struggling millions, and while gladly aiding to bring 
about that desired end to the fullest extent consistent with our tradi- 
tional policy, yet we shall steadfastly decline to be drawn into their 
political involvements or entangled in their financial catastrophies. 

We best can serve the world by being able to serve it, and we most 
surely can remain able to serve it by keeping ourselves strong at home. 
If we are to help the world, it is for us to say when we shall help 
it and by what method we shall help it and how much we shall help 
it, and it is not for any supergovernment to dictate our course to us. 
By a policy of national independence we brought ourselves to that 
position of financial pemmery and commercial supremacy that enabled 
us to reach out our hands and grasp the blood-stained arms reached 
forth to us across the sea in a plea for help and lift bleeding Europe 
out of the depths of despondency te the heights of victory, and we shall 
best be able to extend needed aid to the other nations of the world in 
the days that are to come by keeping ourselves free of all entangling 
alliances and independent of all foreign involvements. Such is the 
Harding policy, and such plan will meet with the approbation of the 
people of this land. 

There have been no further steps toward the socialization of industry 
since Mr. Harding became President. He constantly has said. that 
there must be less Government in business and more business in Gov- 
ernment, and he has cautiously proceeded to enforce that pronounce- 
ment. Under the guise of war necessity, the last administration took 
practical possession of all the business of the Nation and made it en- 
tirely subservient to those in power. They took over the railroads and 
the telegraphs and the telephones, and they commandeered corpora- 
tions, and they seized factories, and they operated plants, and they 
projected themselves into all the business affairs of the land. And with 
what result? Never was there such mismanagement, never such ex- 
Sa never such a welter of inefficiency, never such dire con- 
usion. 

The Republican Congress at once proceeded to untangle this mess, to 
fixe back these properties to the ple who owned them, and to estab- 
ish in the firm principle of the recognition of individual and prop- 

hts under the guaranties of the Constitution. 
ile not abating by one jot or tittle the force of the Sherman anti- 
trust law, while having brought many proceedings to punish corpora- 
tions for the violation of that statute during the war period, ruthless 
profiteers and plunderers who enriched themselves at the expense of a 
suffering and sacrificing people, nevertheless the general tenden of 
the administration is toward full freedom in business and a recognition 
of the larger right of the individual to control and operate his own 


ert 


business affairs. The “new freedom” preached by Woodrow Wilson 
Was a grotesque travesty on the yery name, while the enfranchisement 
of ae ak palais a ing ie 22. agcemntobed ect. There ene 

on from Places that private pay rolls should 
be diminished in order that pale y rolls might be increased, all de- 
signed to place a larger number of voters under the direct supervision 
of those who Popes to profit paltcaliy by. the change. 

Since Mr, Harding became President there have been no White House 
pronouncements expressive of the false theory 
natural and proper enemy of business, and there have been no examples 
of governmental infringement upon the just domain of legitimate pri- 
vate enterprise, and that there will be none in the days to come should 
Prove encouraging to every friend of economic freedom. 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS, 


Since Warren G. Harding became President there has been a com- 
plete restoration of proper relations between the executive and legisla- 
ive branches of government. There has been no coercion by one and 
no servility by the other. They both have worked together in a spirit 
of harmony and cooperation without the exercise of a dangerous au- 
thority on the one hand or slavish sycophancy on the other. Each 
recognizes and accords to the other its full rights and neither expects . 
at any time to infringe upon the prerogative or invade the legitimate 
sphere of activity of the other. I know that some of our citizens are 
disappointed at this course. I realize that many people think that 
the President should take a club and at least threaten Congress, if not 
actually cudgel it, into submission, but assuredly the almost fatal ex- 
amas of Woodrow Wilson’s fatuous policy in this regard should satisfy 
such believers that that course is inimical to the best interests of our 
Government, and that, even if adopted, it would meet with the em- 
phatic — roval of the American people. Never was this more 
clearly manifested than when, right in the midst of a successfully con- 
ducted war, on the very eve of one of the most momentous triumphs of 
history, a Congress, Republican in both branches, was elected contrary 
to the expressed wish of the President and, indeed, in opposition to his 
practical demand. 

The American people then and there set their seal of disapproval 
upon autocratic power in the United States, and assuredly, in the 
light of the great success that has followed the adoption of the opposite 
eaten are not yet ready to reverse that decision thus solemnly 
rendered. 

The length of the steps we have taken since March 4, 1921, may 
not have been as great &s many of us would like, but they have been 
in the right direction, they have been away from the quicksands of 
socialistic idealism and toward the old, solid rock of traditional, 
common-sense Americanism, with its deep-grounded belief in the right 
and oF of every individual to work out his own salvation in his own 
way. ye are gradually moving away from the tendency which not 
nee ago gripped this Nation to make the American people inmates 
rather than citizens of the Republic. 

We are opposed to autocracy in any form, whether it be of the 
President or of capital or of labor or of class. It is hostile to the 
spirit of our institutions, shocks the deepest sensibilities of every 
American citizen, and runs counter to the highest principles of the 
Republic. No single individual and no one favored class shall ever 
be permitted to assume autocratic control in this country and with 
imperious power dominate all other phases of our civilization. Such 
a course would spell disaster to republican institutions, founded upon 
the everlasting doctrine of human equality, and plunge us all into 
the midnight of despair. 

THE POSITIVE SIDB. 


When the Republican Party came into power it found a huge and 
increasing army of unemployed, with industry and agriculture deep 
in the lengthening shadow of depressien. ra this was due to the 
demoralization of war; ees to mistaken national policies of tariff 
and taxation. Fellow Republicans, we did not create this condition, 
we inherited it. It is the inevitable result of Democratic adminis- 
tration. We had passed through an orgy of speculation and in- 
flation, always a concomitant of war, the day of deflation and of set- 
tlement came on apace and it became necessary for us to set our house 
in order to meet the changed condition. All this meant a general read- 
justment. It meant to face hard facts and solve difficult problems, 
not amid the blaze of war and the blare of trumpets but in committee 
rooms, where month after month programs were made and policies 
were formulated along business lines, afterwards embodied in legisla- 
tion, and still afterwards religiously kept and followed. 

When we came into power there was a bedlam of confusion in all gov- 
ernmenta!] affairs. Our national finances were administered under tax 
laws imposed by the necessity of war. Our emergency fleet, which had 
cost $3,500,000,000, was in a state of demoralization that can be 
neither imagined nor described. Railroad transportation was on the 
very verge of collapse. Measures for war relief had not been thought 
out. A vast horde of foreigners was prepared to sweep down upon us 
in order to escape from tax-ridden and war-torn Europe. Agriculture 
was in a deplorable condition. Employment was everywhere sought. 
Government costs were out of all proportion to Government receipts and 
over all was the blighting pall of uncertainty. But the Republican 
Party faced this situation unafraid. Like a giant, conscious of its 
mighty strength, it grappled with the task. And what has been done 
in the past 14 months to relieve this frightful condition and with what 
results have we wrought and achieved? 

First, we ended the technical state of war with Germany and Austria, 
an act essential to the prosperity of this country and the rehabilitation 
of Burope. Owing to circumstances for which the Republican Party 
was not responsible, it was necessary to make a separate peace with the 
Central Powers or have no peace at all. The new administration early 
contemplated a peace conference, but this was impossible while our 
own Nation was still theoretically at war with two ropean countries. 
The Democratic roe steadfastly opposed such a declaration of peace, 
thus more nearly fulfilling the vary policy established by Woodrow 
Wilson of heopins us out of peace rather than the other one formulated 
by his ardent followers of keeping us out of war. 

The Republican Congress next passed an act restricting immigration 
in any one year to 3 per cent of the American population of such 
nationality. This was a step in-Americanism long demanded and long 
delayed. Without reflection apon any of the foreign elements in our 
citizenship, which in generations past have contributed immeasurably to 
the national upbuilding, the time has come when we should cease ab- 
sorbing a larger alien population than it is possible for us to digest 
without serious internal disturbances, and certainly when 5,000,000 
of our own = were out of work we were justified in preventing 
additions to that great number by large blocs of Europeans who could 
have done nothing else than add to the general discontent. 


that Government is the 
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THER BUDGET SYSTEM. 


The Republican Congress passed an act establishing the Budget 
system. a necessary step in the policy of putting more business in 
government, to which the party in power is commi The adoption 
of this policy was postponed a year through the veto of a similar 
ineasure by President Wilson. Already it has exercised a remarkable 
influence in the limitation of public expenditures. In my ju t 
this law will stand out as one of the most important pieces of con- 
structive legislation enacted in the last quarter of a century, and its 

eration, under the forceful leadership of Gen. Charles G. Dawes, 
eer has produced unbelievable results. 





ficial to the. farmers of the country and greatly aid them under present 
strained conditions. 

We amended the farm loan act by authorizi an increase in the 
interest on bonds issued by the Farm Loah Board from 5 to 54 per cent, 
and limiting the rate of interest on loans to farmers to 6 ar cent, 

* We provi for the establishment of an Agricultural Inquiry Com- 
mission to inves te and report on agricultural needs, the most com- 
plete bedy devoted exclusively to this subject yet assembled. 

And to this aay be added the agricultural conference called by Presi- 
dent Harding and held in Washington for the purpose of considering 
the a peeaeing problems immediately confronting the farmers of the 
land. 8 is an array of acts for the benefit of the agricultural in- 

















APPROPRIATIONS. eayee ce SB country never before equaled by any one Congress in our 
entire history. 

The appropriations for the year ending June 30, 1922, were $4,065,- All these have resulted most beneficially to the farmers of the coun- 

000,000, and the estimates were $5,600,000,000, showing an approxi-/| try as is evidenced by the fact that the prices of nearly all farm 


mate reduction of $1,600,000,000. These estimates were submitted by 
a Democratic administration, while the appropriations were made by @ 
Bepublican Congress. 

The estimates for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1923, submitted 
by the present administration are $3,853,000,000. It is too early to 
say what the appropriations will aggregate, but the chairman of the 
House committee estimates them at $3.600,000,000, each of these fig- 
ures including the cost of operating the Post Office Department, which 
is $550,000.000 a year. 

1 call your especial attention to the important fact that there are 
now three fixed items of charges eporenstns $2,000,000,000 which 
did not exist before the war, namely, $975,000,000 interest on the 
publie debt, $381,000,000 sinking fund, and approximately $500,000,000 
for the maintenance of the Veterans’ Bureau in connection with the 
care of wounded soldiers. There are other items like the ows 
Snducter and increased outlay for law enforcement to be add to 
these three. 

Therefore it will be seen that these stated charges can not be elimi- 
nated, and so we begin to make provision for the operation of the 
Government after we have first provided for these $2,000,000,000 of 
fixed charges which grew out of the war. 

After we deduct the $2,000,000,000 from the $3,500,000,000, which 
it is estimated will be the aggregate of appropriations for 1923, it 
will be seen that we have but $1,500,000,000 for the conduct of every 
activity of the Government, including the Army and Navy, which is 
only $250,000,000 more than the cost of the vernment before the 
war, and $150,000,000 of this is represented in the increased volume 
of business done by the Post Office Department; so that when we take 
the $250,000.000 and deduct the increased cost of running the post 
office—$150,000,000—we will reach rock-bottom, and our Government 
bo be conducted at as low a cost as is possible under existing con- 
i1tions, 

The annual revenue from the liquor business before the enactment 
of the Volstead Act was approni acer $290,000,000. The revenne 
now from the same source is $83,000,000 and will dually be reduced. 

If these figures are verified by the appropriations, and I have no 
doubt they will be, they will conclusively show that we are the only 
country in the world that is really living within its revenue. 

This is certainly as remarkable a showing as ever has been made in 
the financial management of this or any other country, and I attribute 
much of it to the success of the operation of the Budget system, to- 
gether with the unalterable determination of Congress to reduce ex- 
penses to the minimum, 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF. 


There is an inadequate conception in industrial centers of the hard- 
ship visited upon the farmers of the country through the reaction of 
war. And yet we must realize upon reflection that impoverishment 
of the American farmer means not only destruction of the purchasing 
power of half of our population but a reduction in quantity of farm 
production, and therefore an ultimate increase in cost of food to the 
city consumer. 

In the process of deflation that began after the war and still con- 
tinues, agriculture was the first to feel its full effect. Almost at once 
prices became so low that they did not meet the cost of production, 
while at the same time the price of practically everything the farmer 
was buying, including transportation, remained on the war ievel. This 
was an intolerable condition, for it threatened to bring about the 
complete collapse of agriculture, which, as we fully realize, is the 
basis of all industry and the foundation of all prosperity. To meet 
this manifest demand, exigent in all particulars, Congress enacted at 
once an emergency tariff law, which was signed on May 27, 1921, and 
renewed on November 16, 1921, and will now stand until a permanent 
tariff law shall have been passed. There have been some newspaper 
comments as to the futility of this act, but permit me to say that not 
one single witness that appeared before the Finance Committee in all of 
our hearings, whose attention was particularly directed to this act, but 
what testified that it unquestionably had saved the wool and sheep in- 
dustry of the country from utter destruction, that it had been of im- 
mense value to the dairy interests as well, and that it had operated to 
the great benefit of the farmer as to all the other items it enumerates. 

The export trade bill was next passed, a measure authorizing the 
Government to loan up to $1,000,000,000 to aid in financing the export 
of farm products. Of this sum $45,000,000 already have been loaned 
for export and $283,587,000 to cooperative associations. 

The packers’ bill was enacted for the regulation of commerce in live 
stock and dairy products, and poultry and eggs, and places in the 
hands of the retary of Agriculture the authority and machinery 
necessary to prevent abuses long complained of me farm producers, but 
avoids the radical measures, destructive of all industry, which have 
been proposed by demagogues and theorists. This act settles a contro- 
versy of long standing. 

The grain exchange law, instituting the control over boards of trade 
and other grain market agencies similar to that over the meat packers, 
a bill which prohibits any gambling in grain futures, but permits useful 
dealing in the rae market, intended to prevent purely speculative oper- 
ations believed to be injurious to both producer and consumer. Al- 
though this law has just been declared unconstitutional, it nevertheless 
clearly shows the disposition of Congress to be helpful in that direction, 

The law increasing the capital of the Federal farm loan banks by 
$25,000,000, designed to assist the farmer in securing additional loans 
at reasonable rates. I may say in passing that the sum of $629,- 
2 been loaned to farmers through this agency up to Mar 

Congress also passed a law conferring upon farmers the right to 
form organizations for the marketing of their products, which is a 
special exemption of agricultural interests from the operation of the 
Sherman antitrust law, and which undoubtedly will prove highly bene- 


products have advanced, as ddubtless. they will continue to do, until they 
reach a level where the farmer can realize the profit his investment and 
labors entitle him to receive, 


OTHER MEASURES. 


The emergency tariff act carried a provision continuing the dye em- 
bargo and in the tariff bill under consideration this will be renewed for 
one year, with permission granted to the President to renew it a year 
longer upon a = showing. This will insure the establishment of 
the synthetic chemical industry in America, than which no more im- 
portant step could be taken. 

Congress has not been remiss in the discharge of its obligation to the 
disabled veterans of the World War, nor will the members of that body 
ever forget the solemn duty they owe to these defenders of our faith. 
The operations for the relief of war veterans was originally divided up 
among the Treasury, the War Risk Insurance Bureau, the Vocational 
Training Board, and other departments, and one of the first acts of 
reconstruction passed by a Republican Congress was the unification of 
all these activities under the supervision of the Veterans’ Bureau, 

It is difficult to imagine what an enormous task confronted this new 
organization, and yet a faint glimpse of it can be given by the state- 
ment that already there has been paid to disabled veterans and their 
dependent relatives $1,979,286,634—or a greater sum than that ex- 
pended for the relief of the soldiers of the Civil War before 1880, or. 
15 years after the close of that struggle. 

here is going out of the Treasury each day for that purpose approxi- 
‘mately $1,250,000. To meet the demands of the disabled, the vern- 
ment now has nearly 30,000 hospital beds to which 11,000 are imme- 
diately to be added at an approximate cost of $3,000 a bed. There are 
29,000 men already in hospitals each of whom is receiving, in addition 
to his keeping and his care, from $80 to $157 each month. I am in- 
formed that the disbursements for compensation run over $10,000,000 
each month and for insurance over $9,000,000, while during the same 
period there are 15,000 compensation claims and 1,200 insurance claims 
received for action. There are 116;000 men taking vocational training, 
each of whom receives pay at the maximum of $170 per month. There 
are now in existence 107 Government-opera hospitals which pro- 
vide 182 employees for each 200 patients. There are 5,000 schools used 
throughout the country for training ex-service men, and in excess of 
10,000 institutions for placement training. 

yhen the War Risk partment was reorganized there were 200,000 
claims awaiting adjustment. Of these all the uncontested ones were 
settled long Af0. There are about 700 claims received each day, which 
are immediately decided, and I am ae happy to say to you that this 
whole mass of undigested business has been cleared away and that this 
important department of the Government is to-day up to date in all 
of its examinations and decisions. 

This department is in actual contact with all public and private chari- 
ties everywhere, in touch with every. office of the Red Cross, and in 
communication with every Legion post_and, while all mistakes can not 
be avoided and relief can not immediately be afforded in all cases 
nevertheless the organization is now so perfect and is operated on such 
sound business principles that unquestionably there need be no great 
delay in adjusting the claims or attending to the wants or meeting the 
needs of every deserving soldier of that war. 


SOLDIERS’ BONUS, 


The House of Representatives er has passed an act providing 
a bonus for World War veterans, and have no doubt that in some 
form or other it will find its way through the Senate and become a law 
before the close of this session of Congress. I can not now say just 
what the provisions of this act will be, because they are yet the sub- 
ject of consideration by the President and the members of the Finance 
Committee, but I am quite sure that they will involve no additional 
taxation and that finally they will be paid by the use of the bonds of 
our debtor nations. 

The difficulty with rd to the enactment of bonus legislation is 

ite apparent to all. ‘congress is most determined to reduce expenses 
fo the lowest limit, and yet, on the other hand, every Member of that 
body is anxious to please the soldier and, within the limits of possi- 
bility , equalize his pay during his | gree of service with that of his 
brother who remained at home and received inflated wages. If our 
Treasury were full and overflowing, no questions would be asked, 
because there would be no problem presented, but with the necessity 
for reduced taxation if business is to be resumed, and with the 
determination to run the Government on business principles whatever 
else happens, the question presented by the bonus has been one of the 
most difficult to answer. And, that I may make a candid statement of 
the whole situation, permit me to say that a large number of the 
Members of both the Senate and House committed themselves to the 
payment of a bonus in the last campaign and feel under compulsion to 

leem the pledges then made. And so I feel — sure that, not- 
withstanding the perplexing difficulties surrounding the entire ques- 
tion, such a measure will be passed, and that, when understood, it will 
meet with the approval of the great majority of the people of the 
land, including the beneficiaries of the legislation. 


FURTHER LEGISLATION, 


In addition to these great measures, Congress passed a Federal 
highway act snpropriating $75,000,000 for Federal cooperation with 
States he the building of highways. 

An act establishing a woman's bureau to enable women to respond to 
the new duties tnpoed upon them by their recent enfranchisement. 

The maternity bill, pledged by the Republican Party in the last 
campaign and advocated almost unanimously by the recently enfran- 
chised women of the land. The bill provides for cooperation with the 
States in thé protection of maternity and infancy and is yoluntary 
rather than compulsory in its provisions for enforcement, 
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The naval appropriation bill was passed with a sa of $86,000,- 
000, as comaeaee with the sum carted by the afi in the lest 
Congress the Army sppromrietion bill, which reduced the standing 
Army to 150,000 men and carries $15,000,000 less than the former 
bill which President Wilson refused to 8 

The law providing for the consolidat of independent telephone 
companies. poking possible the elimination of loss through unpeces- 
sary duplication of such lines, 

The law providing a method of control by the President for landing 
submarine cables, correcting a situation which became embarrassing 
under the former administration, 

An act broadening the organic law of the Indian Bureau, which will 
cure the evil of legislative riders and appropriations, an abuse of long 
standing in connection with the Indian Service. 

A lew providing for an agreement among the Western States for the 
apportionment of the water of the Colorado River, settling an inter- 
state dispute of long standing known as the Kansgs-Colorado case. 

A law authorizing the completion of the Ala Railroad at a 
eost of $4,000,000. final estimates of the cest this road by the 
former administration having beer found inadequate, it was necessary 
te provide the amount necessary to finish the line or leave it im an 
unserviceable condition. 

An act for the relief of those who responded to the call of the 
Government for the production of war materials, relieving many pro- 
dueers of small means who patriotically undertook te meet the war 
needs of the Nation. 

The law to amend the Federal reserve act with regard’ to the capital 
stock of corporations. 

An act to reclassify postal employees, involving many thousands of 
our fellow citizens, and readjusting their salaries on a more equitable 


basis. 

The Volstead Act, provid for the enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment, for which over $9,000,000 has just been appropriated for 
the ensuing year, of whet one may think of national pro- 
hibitien, there can be no serious difference of opinion ammans: petetetis 
people as ‘to the importance of enforcing laws, and espec y, those 
arising out of and Sed on constitutional amendments. Contempt 
of one law breeds contempt of all laws, and contempt of law is not a 
thing that serious-minded people cam afford to condone or encourage. 
The law while it is a law must be enforced. Failure to do se is 
nullification, and nullifieation carried to its logical conclusion means 
the utter collapse of orderly government. 

These salatary acts, te er with about 500 others of minor impor- 
tance, tell the story a legislative session unparalleled in our 
history for the number and consequence ef its enactments. 


TAX LEGISLATION, 


The national Republican platform pledged a reduction in expendi- 
tures and a decrease in taxation, and in both instances we have kept 
the faith, We gained contre] of Congress on the 4th of March, 1919, 
but until the 4th of March, 1921, we were handicap by the fact 
that the disbursing branch of- the Government was in the hands of the 
Democratic Party, which had the habit of spending developed to a 
most remarkable degree, and therefore all we could do was to cut 
down the appropriations demanded by the various departments. 

The first session of the Republican Congress which assembled re- 
duced appropriations for the current fiscal year to $4,500,000,000, 
which was $75,000,000 less than the appropriations for the fiscal year 

receding, $1,500,000,000 less than the ilson administration asked 
or its last year, and $3,000,000,000 less than were appropriated for 
the second fiscal year preceding. 

The total appropriations for the year ending June 30, 1916, were 
$1,114,490,704.09. For the year ending June 30, 1917—we had been 
in the war two months—they were ,625,419,995.53; for the year 
ending June 30, 1918, they were $18,892,027,501.58; and for the next 
fiscal year they were $27,065,148,690.75, No sooner had the Repub- 
lican Congress come inte wer than it repealed war appropriations 
aggregating more than $8,000,000,000. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, the first one under a Republican Congress, appropria- 
tions aggregated $6,495,015,370 ; and, as I said above, and it is worthy 
of repetition, for the year ending June 30, 1921, the actual cost of run- 
ning the Government was $5,538,040,689, and for the next fiscal year 
it will be $3,922,372,030. 

The departments during the last fiscal year estimated an expenditure 
of $5,337,996,723.23, but Congress so greatly reduced this sum that 
we have actually balanced our Budget a are living within our 
ineome, A part of this reduction is to the fact that during the 
year ending June 30, 1921, 93,634 people were dismissed from the 
public service, in the last year 10,000. more, and since the armistice 
a total of 330,278 employees have been dropped from the civil pay reli ; 
and I may say in this connection, as am expression of personal belief, 
they have not been getting rid of the Democrats in some of the depart- 
ments fast enough to suit me. 

This is a Government by and through the agency of political parties; 
and, while its present form is maintained, it can not be govePned in 
any other way, for by this method alone can the people express them- 
selves as to the policies they desire to control the administration for 
the ensuing four years. es therefore, that strikes at either the 
existence or the efficiency of political parties is injurious to an agency 
of government, and should net be permitted except after most careful 
consideration. 

I believe in the civil service as applied to a great m of the phases 
and activities of Government operation, but I do not believe in that 
system when it shelters men who are opposed to the policy of the 
administration and who seeretly connive te overthrow it and strike at 
it and interfere with it whenever an opportw is presented. There 
are a large number of such in office in Washington now, and my judg- 
ment is that they should be released and sent home. This is particularly 
true of these we eceupy key positions or who can make decisions or 
determine policies or settle questions of procedure. 

As to all persons except those who are doing the mere reutine work, 
more or less clerical in character, the administration should see to it 
that they are in harmony with its spirit and its purpose and the Presi- 
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THD NEW TAX LAW. 


Whatever may be said as to the new tax law, and no such enactment 
ever has been or ever will be ular, it is infinitely better than the 
present one. It will produce 5,000,000 less this year than the 
present law and next year will assess the people $525, ,000 still less, 
or a total in excess of $1,300,000,000 of a decrease under the exi 
law. Wurther revision within the next year is probable. No one n: 
familiar with the difficulties and intricacies of tax revision, with the 
eonftic theories and interests involved, has the slightest conception 
of the la and trouble of reconstructing our tax laws and ean not 
understand how many months of most unremitting toil by experts and 
legislators is represented in such a measure. 

. Dvery law involving hundreds of items and affecting millions of indi- 
viduals is necessarily a compromise, and no though man expects a 
law framed in its every item to suit him. I speak with full personal 
knowledge when I say that the new tax law is the best that eould be 
worked out of the conflicting elements invelyed, and from that start- 

poimt we ean move on to better things. 

his law has been criticized because we reduced the surtaxes only 15- 
per cent, from 65 to 50, but that was the very best that could be done, 
and it was the result of a com after weeks of patient work in 
connection with the subject. made the eompromise myself, and, 
therefore, I speak with full knowledge of the subject. 

I have been for many years a ver im and an advocate of the 
sales tax ag the most just and equitable system of taxation that any 
Government can devise, but, up until the last: taxation measure was 
passed, no real opportunity was ever presented to have it even con- 
sidered. I voted to report it out of the Finance Committee as a sub- 
stitute for the higher surtaxes and the excess-profits taxes and other 
forms of aggregated taxation, but we could not muster a sufficient 
number of votes to secure fayorable action. In common with 24 of 
my colleagues, I voted to pass it as an amendment to the tax bill, 
but to no avail. I am firmly convinced, however, that some such 
proposition will be enacted into law at a comparatively early date. 
As a matter of prac I shall support it whenever an opportunity 
is presented to eo it. ; 

e did repeal excess-profits taxes, which in part were smothering 
the preductive activity the country, and, if many of us had had our 
way, we would have reduced the surtaxes to not more than 25 per cent, 
which would have prevented the flow of free capital into tax-exem 
securities, would have led to investment in ustrials that would 
have revived business, and would have given assurance to men of means 
that the Government did not intend to tax their incomes entirely out 
of existence by a confiscatory system of taxation. 

I hitherto have said that the ses of the Government can not 
be much further reduced because of fixed annual charges growing out 
of the war. People may complain, but the Republican Party is not 
responsible for these conditions. We did not make them—we in- 
herited them—and we are dealing with these problems left us 
by an incompetent and inefficient Democratic administration. 

These bills must be paid largely by taxes taken from the pockets of 
the people. There is no other way in which it can be done. While 
the war was on it required money to pay the expense, and the money 
we then borrowed, together with the interest, must be paid, and it is 
not possible while all of this is beimg done to reduce expenses beyond 
what they will be next year. 

The Senate, with only two hours’ debate, voted $640,000,000 for air- 
craft. A Democratic committee of the Senate found that this money 
was worse than wasted, and yet it must all be paid and the peo- 
ple must e* it by taxation. We sold for $120,000 what cost us 
$80,000,000, but we must raise the 000,000 and it can be done 
alone by taxation. The $25,000,000, the war cost is a debt of 
honor and we will pay it and whatever other charges honorably arise 
out of it, but it must be done by taxation, and under all the circum- 
stanees the Republican Party has worked wonders in the way of the 
cur ent of expenses and reduction of taxes. This is the real test 
of constructive statesmanship. And, fellow citizens, we in this con- 
vention to-day can take a pardonable pride in the fact that the ability 
to reduce taxes and yet meet current expenditures from current in- 
comes without resorting to loans, and at the same time, by reason of 
effective economy, pay $1,000,000,000 on the — debt; that this 
ability is characteristic alone of America and characteristic of the 
Republican Party alone in America. 

THE TARIFF. 


The House of Representatives early passed and the Senate is now 
engaged in debating a tariff bill to supplant the Underwood-Simmons 
law, which on the average assesses Gam cent on all imports, or the 
lowest rate provided by any bill in the entire history of the Nation. 
I shall enter upon no exten argument on the tariff question for none 
is required in this presence. The national platform of 1920 demanded 
the restoration of a protective policy and that pledge shortly will be 
fulfilled. 

The whole question of the tariff ts a question of wages. From top 
to bottom and from bottom back to i? it is a problem of the man who 
labors and of the man who toils. If the workman eé in any gain- 
ful occupation in this country is willing to take the same rate of wages 
that his competitor gets in any competing country we can adjust our- 
selves to the new conditions and p with business, Capital in 
reality does not need to be protected. Capital is never weak and re- 
quires protection only to enable it~to pay American wages. But the 
man who has nothing to sell but the brawn and the muscle of his good 

ht arm and who goes out every morning to sell that prodnct is en- 
tified to the best market in the world in which to di of it and 
to receive the best wages paid in the world in return for ft. 

Involved in this problem is also the question of the capacity of 
American citizenship to meet the demands made upon it in a Govern- 
ment devoted to the doctrine of human equality. Hf men are to be 

. 
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equal before the law on must be qualified for equality, and as a 
partial equipment to be thus qualified each must receive such a re- 
turn on his investment of labor as will enable him to stand upon a 
level with his fellows and play his part in upholding this Government 
of free and equal men. 

There can not be Syeality country where any considerable 
sortion of its citizenship is —— down We extreme conditions of 
iving and a weight of inescapable poverty. ages must be paid which 
will permit the laboring man to enjoy the comforts and conveniences 
and even the luxuries of life, to rear his children in accordance with 
their needful requirements, to meet the demands made upon him by a 
well-regulated social life, and demean himself as a_ self-respecting 
American citizen. These things he can not do if he is compelled to 
come in direct contact with the products of the cheap labor of Europe, 
cheaper now than ever before because these people are compelled by 
stern necessity to seek new markets and open up new avenues of 
trade. 


in an 


CHEAPNESS. 


The outery against the tariff is based on the theory of cheapness. 
Those who oppose protection do so on the ground that it enhances the 
price of the article protected, and they insist on buying the article 
wherever in the world it can be bought the cheapest. ut a thing 
may be too cheap. A thing is too cheap in the United States when 
the man who makes that thing can not get a decent, honest, American 
living by making it. Benjamin Harrison, than whom no greater pro- 
tectionist ever lived, and who had the faculty of compressing a whole 
argument into a statement, graphically remarked that “A cheap coat 
means a cheap man under the coat,” by which he meant that the man 
who made the cheap coat would be a cheap man because he got low 
wages, and this is true of every other article made in America. 

If these gentlemen are anxious to have cheap things, why don’t 
they go to China? That is the cheapest country in the world and there 
they can haye cheapness to their soul’s content, but they wouid also 
have cheap men and cheap civilization. 

We have righteously excluded immigrants from the United States 
except in very limited numbers, and yet free traders want all the prod- 
ucts of their toil to come into this country without restraint or limi- 
tation. Economically, the result is almost the same. 

Under years of protective tariffs we have built up an_ American sys- 
tem of living through an American scale of wages and an American 
plane of costs, and back of it all an American conception of the regal 
dignity of every man which must be preserved by his ability to main- 
tain himself through just rewards for service rendered. This is the 
American plan and by means of it we have easily outdistanced all the 
other peoples of the world. * 


UNDERWOOD LAW. 


Everyone knows that the operation of a revenue tariff has always 
resulted in commercial depression, in business paralysis, and in indus- 
trial despair. Six times this has been demonstrated in American his- 
tory, and 1914 was no exception to the rule. Everyone knows that 
we were then going into a period of depression, headed straight for 
industrial disaster and financial wreckage, when the war intervened 
and erected a prohibitive tariff behind which we wrought and achieved 
as never before. That same Underwood law is still in existence, and 
unquestionably conditions that existed in 1914 and even worse will 
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come upon us again unless that law be repealed. War wages have 
been but slightly reduced in many lines of activity, while wages are 
lower in Germany and in many other European countries than ever be- 
fore. Américan industry can not directly meet this competition and 
survive. Under the Underwood law these wages can not be paid, these 
living conditions can not be maintained, and nothing but an adequate 
bo agg tariff will enable us fully to restore prosperity in the United 
tort and bring contentment and happiness to the citizenship of 
merica. 

They tell us that our rates are high, but as to whether or not a 
rate is high depends upon the compet tion, on the pecdnction cost of 
the competitive article. We framed the present tariff bill wholly and 
solely on the basis of the difference in the cost of production at home 
and abroad as nearly as we could ascertain the facts. In formulating 
this bill we have been much like a man trying to build a dam in a 
flood, he can not always be sure of his foundation and he may be com- 
pelled to shift from time to time in order to meet new conditions. But 
this dam _ had to be built and we were compelled to do the best we 
could under the hard conditions with which we contended, 

It is quite true that we did not always have exact information, but 
we have approximated a correct tariff, and I can say in all candor that 
in every case where there was uncertainty we gave the benefit of any 
oeneree doubt to the American producer and not to his foreign com- 
petitor. 

A protective rate can not be said to be either high or low if it protects. 
I can cite a great number of instances in which it would take from 
500 to 1,000 per cent to measure the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad, and therefore 1,000 per cent, being simply pro- 
tective under the rule, would not be high, whereas in other instances 
25 per cent would be high, because jt would more than measure that 
difference. There is no such thing as a high protective tariff or a low 
protective tariff, for a protective tariff furnishes its own definition with- 
out any adjectives or prefixes to define it. 

This bill will give to agricultural products the first real protection 
they have ever secured in the history of the country, and undoubtedly 
it will be of immense benefit to the farming interests of the Nation in 
their present «dire straits, and likewise to all American industries that 
compete with like foreign industries with low wages and reduced costs 
of production. To them all we undertake in this measure to give 
adequate protection. 

WAGES IN GERMANY. 


I make the comparison with Germany because of the immense capacity 
of her people and the vast forces that can be brought into play: by 
proper organization, which they so well understand and to which they 
so willingly submit. I am no more anxious to protect the United States 
against German-made goods than those of any other country, but I am 
equally anxious to secure the American market for the American pro- 
ducer from invasion from any country and from all countries. 

The assertion continually is being made that wages have increased 
in Germany since 1914, and that therefore we do not require as high a 
tariff as otherwise we would. This I emphatically deny, and I am giving 
herewith a statement of wages in Germany which can be myltiplied in- 
definitely, showing that they have decreased since 1914, measured by 
American money, and that they are lower to-day than they ever have 
been at any time in the history of Germany, which proves that their 
competition is all the more dangerous. 


Wages in Germany—Rates per week for adult male workers. 


Source: The wages for 1913 were compiled from the Statisches Jahrbuch fur des Deutsche Reich (Statistical Yearbook for the German Empire, 1915), page 91. 
s for December, 1921, are compiled from thé Korrespondenzblatt des Allegemeinen Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes (the publication of the General 
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Union Federation, March 4, 1922), pages 4 to 18, inclusive. 
Mark converted to dollars in i913, at $0.2382. 
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Mark converted to dollars in December, 1921, at $0.005223, the average buying rate for the month of December, 1921, for New York cable transfers as reported by the 
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RATE OF EXCHANGE, 


In addition to this disparity in wages, there is still an even greater 
one in the value of the currency of this and competing countries, 
evidenced by the rate of exchange, which is one of the most serious 
problems that confronts not only Europe, not only America, but the 
whole world as well. 

The normal value of the Russian ruble is 51.46 cents, measured in 
our money, but to-day 100 rubles are worth seven one-hundredths of a 
cent in our currency, or a depreciation of 99 per cent. 

The German mark is normally worth 23.8 cents; to-day one-third of a 
cent, or 98 per cent depreciation. At face value the Austrian crown 
is 20.3; at pa it is worth one one-hundredth of a cent, or a depre- 
ciation of 99 per cent. Polish marks are ordinarily valued at 23.8 cents, 
now two one-hundredths of a cent, a depreciation of 99 per cent. The 
French frane is normally worth 19.3 cents American money, to-da 
% cents, or a depreciation of 50 per cent. The Italian lire is wort 
19.3 cents in o —. times; to-day its value,is 58 cents American 
money, thus representing a depreciation of 75 per cent. 
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Now, under these conditions, how can anyone say that a- protective 
tariff is not necessary for the salvation of our industries? 

With the enormous depreciation in currency, with this great disparity 
in the rate of exchange, with their labor paid at home in this de- 
preciated currency, how is it possible for anyone to contend that the 
American laboring man can meet the competition on an even plane? 
If we are to suffer a continuation of the present law, one of two things 
inevitably will result, and from one or the other there is no escape, 
namely, the American laboring man must be willing to take the same 
wage as his foreign competitor engaged in making the same article, or, 
second, he must stop work, lose his job, and wait for a change in 
policy. This has been demonstrated over and over in our history, and 
now, to a far greater extent than ever before, again will be demon- 
strated without a protective tariff. 


ADEQUATE RATES. 
This tariff is not being made to please free traders. We did not 
formulate it to suit importers. Their business is legitimate and is 
entitled to consideration, but we always must remember that American 
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business is first to be considered and the i rter afterwards. If a 

an wears a coat made in England, then he not wear one made 

the United States, and to that extent the labor of the United States 
is displaced by the labor of Europe. This ig true as to all imported 
articles the like of which we make in our own land. Free trade opens 
factories in competing countries but closes factories in the United 
States, and that is precisely the poticy which we must avoid now more 
than at any other time in our history. 

Our opponents are greatly distressed over what they call high ad 
yalorems, but I must confess that I am not so imp If an article 


cost a dollar and we put a tariff of 25 cents on it, that is an equiva- |. 


lent ad valorem of 25 per cent. If, after pe a tariff on that 
article, we produce it at home in such quanti that the competition 
= the price down from a dollar to cents, then the 25 per cent 

uty is equivalent to 50 per cent ad yalorem, and on that ad_ valorem 
the Democrats base — of their charges against our tariff. They 
study percentage, we study prices. I would rather have a_ low price 
with a high ad valorem than a high price with a low ad valorem, and 
in any event I want an ad valorem sufficiently high to protect Ameri- 
f oo wheresoever employed and American capital wherescever 
nv k 

Approximately 52 per cent of all imports will come in free under the 
pending bill, 30 per cent will carry 8 rates, and the remaining 
18 per cent ad valorem duties. As to these ad valorem rates, I really 
believe in American valuation and am firm in the conviction that that 
= will some day be applied ; but it could not be done at this time 

use of unpreparedness for its administration. 

The following table shows the true value to-day of the currency 
of some of the foreign countries which are the greatest producers of 
agricultural products: ; 

Normal and present value of currency in the following foreign 
countries : 


Germany (marks). 
Austria (crown).. 
Poland (mark)... 


Rumania 
Italy (lira) 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
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THE FLEXIBLE TARIFF. 


Prices are so fluctuating, values so c ing, costs so shifting, and 
the rates of exchange so v¥aryi that it is not possible exactly to 
measure the difference im production costs in competing countries. We 
have striven for months and months of the most exacting labor thus 
to formulate a bill, but despite all our efforts mistakes have been made 
and errors have been committed. We have been compelled to change 
many rates from the time we an, owing to shifting values, and 
therefore, in order to make the tariff as flexible as possible, we have in- 
eorporated a provision empowering the President upon a showing made 
by any industry that foreign competition ts about to endanger its 
existence to raise the rate as much as 50 per cent over the one pro- 
vided in the bill. Because of chaotic conditions in commerce and in- 
dustry around the world the tariff formulated now, but for this saving 
provision, would not adequately measu.e the difference in production 
costs for any great period of time, and even with this incorporated, in my 
judgment, it will be necessary again to revise the tariff at no distant 
date as conditions in Europe change in order that we may adequately 

rotect American industry without at the same time affording a shelter 
‘or American monopoly. 
WAR INDUSTBIES. 


No more striking or convincing argument for a tariff ever can be 
made than that afforded by the war, which absolutely prohibited many 
articles of import and furnished a complete embargo against them. 
Take, for instance, the dye industry. Many efforts had been made to 
establish it theretofore, but always in vain. The textile manufacturers 
fought it because they did not want to add to the cost of their raw 
material, saying that if they did they could not so well compete in the 
markets of the world with those who got their dyestuffs at a lower 
price. But when the war came on it became a matter of sheer neces- 
sity and the result is simply astounding. Two bundred million dollars 
have been expended in the dye industry, and 90 per cent of all the 
dyes we consume in the United States are made in the United States 
and large quantities exported, while the great organic synthetic chemical 
industry is now on a sound footing in ca, with all the vast con- 
—— that statement implies. 

can name over 100 articles, most of them chemicals, now being 
produced in the United States in large quantities, not one dollar's 
worth of which was made here before the war. N: ty compelled 
their production, and the war furnished ample protection against im- 
ports m abroad. A sufficiently high protective tariff would have done 
precisely the same thing at any time, but the opponents of the tariff 
system would have rent the air with their wails and filled the news- 
pers with their calamity pronouncements and public sentiment would 
ave been lashed into a foam against the establishment of these projects. 

And yet our history conclusively shows that many of our greatest 
industries were thus establisbed and never could have been even started 
in America but for the operation of an adequate protective tariff. 

The steel-rail industry, earthenware and crockery, chinaware, tin 
plate, a portion of our wool manufactures, and many others too numer- 
ous to mention within the limits of a speech, all were established be- 
cause of the tariff, and not one dollar’s worth of any of those 
could have been made in this country but for such a system. 

And the remarkable thing is that, with these instances being brought 
before us in such indisputable fashion, there are numbers of persons in 
Congress and larger numbers out who to-day are doing ¢ within 
their power to take the tariff off of these articles and ite y make 
it impossible to produce them in the United States against present 
foreign competition, and a few Democrats tn the Senate are con 
a most unseemly filibuster against the present bill in order to pre 
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any tariff from being placed on those articles, the production of which 
began in the United States behind an embargo afforded by the war. 
ore that conflict they were not made here; the war gave ample 
‘oteetion, and the Democrats are now seeking to take away that pro- 
tion, and if they succeed, it inevitably will mean the destruction of 
eae Po. ac in America and the purchase of those articles abroad 
Why any American should take a position of that kind is past m 
comprehension and entirely outside the boundary lines of my covcaytion. 


THE OLD CRY. 


Every time a tariff bill has been passed in the history of the country 
its opponents have always said that it would shrivel up our foreign 
coinmerce, that we could not sell abroad unless we bought abroad, and 
Rote could not buy abroad because of the tariff wall that was being 

From 1812 down to the present time there has been an endless repe- 
tition of this cry about the “ tariff wall” and a remorseless reiteration 
of the charge that the tariff then being enacted would destroy our 
foreign commerce. Never were such charges made with such relentless 
force and such unmitigated vehemence as when the Dingley law was 
enacted, the highest law in all our history. It was incessantly dinned 
into our ears by day and by night that those high rates would abso- 
lutely shut off all imports, that people would not buy of us because they 
could not sell to us, and that our foreign commerce would be dried up 
and our foreign business destroyed. Protectionists paid no attention to 
these charges and went right on with the passage of the law. And with 
what result? Let just a few of the figures speak for themselves. 

In 1897, the first year of the operation of this law, our exports 
amounted to $1,099,000,000, and they steadily mounted ward until 
in 1909, the last year of its life, they stood at $1,752, ,000, or an 
increase of well-nigh $700,000,000 in exports, contrary to the prophecies 
and predictions of every opponent of that measure, 

And in the meantime, what of our imports? For these gentlemen 
were asserting then, as now and always, that this high tariff prevented 
Sa People from selling to us and that for that reason they would 

ot buy us. 

In 1897 our total imports amounted to $742,595,000, while in 1908 
they had climbed up to $1,116,000,000, or an increase of almost 
$400,000,000 in what we bought abread; and, be it remembered, the 
Dingley law was higher in its average rates than either the Payne- 
Aldrich or the one we are now considering in the Senate. 

This same charge was made about the Payne-Aldrich bill, and with 
the same degree of truthfulness. ‘The figures show that in 1908 our 
total exports, as above stated, were $1,752,000,000 im value and that 
in 1913, the last year of the operation of this law, they had risen to 
$2,484,000,000, or an increase of almost $700,000,000 in our exports 
under this much-defamed act. In the meantime our imports had risen 
from $1,116,000,000 to $1,792,000,000, an increase of $776,000,000 in 
what we bought abroad. So that these charges that are now —- re- 
peated with such feigned emphasis fade into thin air when the light 
of truth is thrown upon them. 7k are now being made by the same 
people in the same language aud for the same purpose and will be 
met with the same results. 

We do not put a tariff on anything going out of the country. People 
can buy from us when they want to buy, and th can buy without 
restriction or limitation. oreign nations do not buy of us because 
they love us but because they are compelled to, because there is no 
place else to go to get what they want, and if all our factories are fully 
operating they can get what they want here a little better then they can 
get it anywhere else on earth. 

This has been proved over and over again, so that, despite cheaper 
labor and lower production costs, we constantly have sold the products 
of — factories right in the teeth of that competition all around the 
world. 

In spite of these inventors of woe and these purveyors of calamity 
and these prophets of evil, during all of these years we have made the 
most marvelous progress of any nation in all the history of nations, and 
every day of that progress was made partially because of the protective- 
tariff system, and the only times this march of progress has been inter- 
rupted were when the American ple temporarily forgot themselves 
and placed the Democratic Party in power to try its free-trade policy. 
Thus does history speak and thus should we learn the wisdom of the 
lesson she teaches. 

And in passing it may be somewhat instructive to remember that 
Pngland, France. and Italy have passed laws putting a very strict 
embargo on German dyes and positively a their admission into 
these countries. while England has also placed prohibitive tariffs on the 
imports that affect her five key industries. So that this one free-trade 
nation, while still urging that policy upon us, proceeds to protect herself 
in the very same manner in which we have always protected our country 
from her and from all other countries. And so, while still doing her 
level best to force her medicine down our throats, she very gracefully 
but nevertheless forcefully declines to take it herself. 


BUROPEAN CONDITIONS. 


We can not hope for much help from Europe. Unfortunately, those 
nations will continue to grope in darkness and flounder in the quick- 
sands until her people forget wars and national jealousies and racial 
rivalries and ancient grudges, and turn their attention to industry, 
thrift, prosperity, and the well-being of their nationals. Unhappily 
they are far from this fortunate condition to-day. There is at hand 
no evidence that, until within the last few weeks, any attempt had 
been made to reduce the number of civil officers by any of the debtor 
States of Europe, and the number of such reductions up to date have 
been few and inconsequential. Apparently they do not intend to dis- 
band their armies. The followi table shows the armaments main- 
tained by seven of the continental States at the present time: 


Yugoslavia 
Czechoslovakia 


So that today sane soldiers are encamped round about the 


capital of the League of Nations devoted to peace and brotherly love. 
This recital dispels all hope of their ever ing able to reduce ex- 
penses, to live within their incomes, to cease warring among them- 
selves, or to live in peace with their neighbors, unless they change 
their mental attitude toward one another and think in terms of peace 
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rather than in terms of war, of construction instead of destruction, and 
substitute confidence and trust for hatred and revenge. 

It ill becomes us to dictate the policies of other nations because we 
do not like for them to determine what course we shall pursue, but, 
inasmuch as these peoples owe us large sums of money, it may not be 
inappropriate for us to suggest that they should reduce armaments 
and disband armies and utilize the sums thus expended for the pay- 
ment of their debts. We have reduced ours and are living within our 
income—why should they not do the same? 

There is no royal road out of these conditions; no primrose path of 
dalliance points the way from these conditions; nothing but the old- 
fashioned virtues of working and saving will rescue these people from 
present disaster and from future collapse. 


OUR FORBIGN DEBTS. 


Congress has passed and the President has approved a law cqeating 
a commission to fund our foreign indebtedness. This at the presen 
time amounts to more than $11,000,000,000, and is distributed among 
the debtor nations as follows : 


Statement showing obligations of foreign Governments and so-called 
Governments held by the United States (including those held by 
United States Grain Corporation), interest accrued and unpaid 
thereon up to and including the last interest period, and interest 
heretofore paid, 
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Foreign propagandists and some of our own internationalists have 
stealthily spread the idea throughout the country that those debts 
should be canceled, and, as usual, when they want to get anything out 
of us they appeal to the idealistic and the sentimental in our natures, 
to bolster up their cause. Fellow citizens, speaking for myself, I am 
unalterably opposed to forgiving one dollar of those debts. I believe in 
collecting them in full at the very earliest possible date, and, as we say 
in a note, “ without relief from valuation or appraisement laws.’ There 
is only one condition on which I would consent to their cancellation, 
and that is that if the situation were to be such that we would be com- 
pelled to buy enough goods from European nations to enable them to 
pay off their indebtedness to us then and in that event I might be 
induced to vote to forgive the debt, for I would much rather pursue 
that course than to close our factories and throw our laboring people 
out of employment and discourage our business men and thus prevent 
the return of prosperity. Under no other condition shall I ever consent 
to a cancellation of one penny of that debt. 

Be it said to the credit of England that she is ready to fund her 
indebtedness to us and to pay her interest, and the representatives 
of France will shortly start to this country to propose terms of pay- 
ment. Of course we must wait on the other nations until they are ready 
to discharge their obligations without impairing their own credit, but 
= those limitations we should insist on the payment of every 
cent. 

It now appears that no nation but England will try to pay even the 
interest for a long period of time, and it is quite evident that unless 
they change their entire fiscal policy they will not be able to do so, 
for the annual interest charge is a very considerable sum, and therefore, 
for purely selfish reasons, if for no other, we should employ all the arts 
of persuasion to induce them to abandon their present wasteful and 
destructive methods and turn to the varied arts of peace. 


THE RAILROADS, 


Ladies and gentlemen, without unduly prolonging these remarks I 
can not go into such a discussion of the railroad question as its merit 
warrants. Briefly it may be stated under three heads—wages, operat- 
ing expenses, dividends. As to the first, permit me to say that Congress 
passed the Adamson law the ist day of January, 1917, and that at that 
time the total pay roll of all the railroads was $1,468,576,394. 

The Government took over the lines on January 8, 1918, and re- 
leased them on March 1, 1920, a period of 26 months. The Railroad 
Labor Board increased wages slightly shortly thereafter, so that for the 
remaining eight months of that year the pay roll amounted to $3,698,- 
216,351, or an increase in wages alone—salaries constituting but a 
negligible percentage of the sum—of $2,229,639,957, or 85 per cent. 

Since that time they were reduced to $2,800,896,614 for 1921, so that 
the increase over 1916 totals $1,331,320,220. 

As to the second item, the operating expenses for 1916 amounted to 
$2,357,398,412, and for 1920 to $5,768,720,013, or approximately 120 
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per cent higher. They have since been reduced to $4.591,479,241, so 
that they are still $2,240,081,829 higher than in 1916. Of this in- 
crease, as stated above, $1,331,320,220 results from increased pay rolls 
and the remaining $908,761,609 is attributable to incredsed prices of 
rails and engines and cars and all equipment and as well the added 
cost of coal. 

Fellow citizens, before there can be a complete return of prosperity in 
the United States railroad rates must be reduced, and before railroad 
rates can be reduced there must be a further reduction in railroad 
wages. Transportation charges absorb altogether too much of the 
value of the product transported, and the railroad laborer himself 
feels the effect of it in added costs of living. . 

Railroad wages will not and should not return to pre-war levels, but 
rearrangements and reclassifications will enable the roads to pay their 
skilled operators as much and their unskilled less and yet lose nothing 
in efficiency and at the same time save in cost of operation. 

In the year that railroad labor received over $3,500,000,000 in 
wages all the stockholders together received $20,000,000 in dividends, 
and while that sum has risen to over 5 per cent over the whole country 
and to almost 7 per cent in the Eastern States, nevertheless it is quite 
evident that private capital will not seek investment in railroad securi- 
ties without some assurance of a fair return on the investment, a condi- 
tion they have the right to expect. 

Eminent students of railroad problems recently have asserted, what 
we all know, that the growth of the country calls for the immediate 
investment of hundreds of millions of dollars to meet the imperative 
and constantly ee recente needs of the public. It has 
been placed by these students at practically $1,000,000,000 a year for 
many years to come, and the estimates of the railroads themselves is 
in excess of $850,000,000 of new capital each year. 

In other wortds, there must be invested for new and added railroad 
facilities every day an average of two and one-third to two and three- 
fourths millions of dollars—that is, new investment. 

And many authorities on the subject not connected with railroad 
operation recently have informed the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that if this flow of capital can not be directed toward railroad invest- 
ment and a business revival carries the volume of traffic back to the 
1920 level we are sure to be brought face to face with the strangulation 
of our prosperity by the soaring prices that go with car shortage. 

A number of railroads in the United States in 1920-21 did not pay 
their operating orppenacs. and only a few carried dividend-paying stocks. 
Under these conditions where is this necessary capital to come from? 
There are just two sources, for, obviously enough, we can not and we 
should not pay freight rates and fares high enough to raise it and add 
it to the wealth of the railroads. There are just two sources—it must 
come from the investor or out of the Public Treasury. It seems to be 
very well understood among the people that the Treasury has about all 
the burdens it can carry and that they do not intend by taxation to 
keep up the railroads; and, therefore, in order to enable these great 
transportation lines profitably to carry the commerce of the country at 
a reasonable profit to its producers, to pay fair American wages to the 
operators, and give decent returns to the investor, there must be a 
further reduction in railroad rates, preceded by or accompanied with a 
further reduction in railroad wages. There is no other way out of the 
difficulty, for in order to obtain this money from investors the railroads 
must have stability, for stability is the basis of all credit. 


REDUCTIONS MADE. 


Beginning with the first of the year, two very material reductions in 
transportation costs were made. Congress repealed the transportation 
tax, which amounted approximately to $200,000,000 in 1920 and $185,- 
000,000 in 1921, and to that extent relieved the situation. rotcwing 
this, on January 1, this year, the railroads voluntarily lopped off 1 
per cent on practically all the products of the soil, which was immedi- 
ately reflected in the price of those products. And it is worthy of notice 
that in reducing rates particular attention has been given by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to the products of the farm, garden, 
orchard, and ranch. All rates on these commodities in the raw state, 
and on some partially manufactured, were reduced in part. Among 
those affected are fruits and vegetables of all kinds, live stock, grain 
and grain products of all kinds, hay and straw, butter, eggs, and cheese, 
live poultry, and wool. There have been other important reductions in 
freight rates in large sums since the general increase of 1920 was forced 
upon us by the maladministration of the railroads under Government 
control. 

Based on the light tonnage of 1921, the reductions in the aggregate 
amount to $186,700,000 per annum. Based on the more normal tonnage 
of the year 1920, the reduction would stand at $224,000,000 a year. 
Add it to the amount saved by repeal of the transportation tax and we 
have a reduction of $425,000,000 in transportation costs, which is of 
great significance to the country, for, even if the traffic moves in no 
greater volume than in 1921, the saving will be more than $360,000,000, 
or $1,000,000 a day. 

I can say to you with something of assurance that another reduction 
in rates is imminent, in fact, is likely to oceur at almost any time; 
but we must always bear in mind that no new railroads have been 
built in the country for many years, that it is not possible with present 
returns to pay for improvements out of earnings, that there are some 
portions of the country that are entitled to transportation facilities 
that do not have them, while there is a tremendous pressure for addi- 
tional trackage in all populated States and for enlarged and improved 
terminal facilities. All of these things must be borne in mind in con- 
nection with the railroad problem, and therefore I exhort you to be 
patient until they can be worked out in accordance with the best 
interests of all concerned. p 

I preach to-day a gospel of hope and not one of despair. Business 
is reviving, conditions are improving, we are on the upgrade, and all 
we need to do is to take a tight hold on ourselves, look well to indi- 
vidual industry, thrift, and economy, and not blame all the ills of the 
body politic on the administration or the Government, and undoubtedly 
we shall very soon find ourselves in the old enviable place we have so 
long occupied among the people of the. earth. 


OUR SHIPPING INTERESTS, 


The previous Democratic administration expended in the construction 
of ships and facilities for their erection $2,500,000,000. As a result of 
this vast expenditure approximately 1,500 steel ships were completed 
and 285 wooden ships. Scarcely a single one of the ships constructed 
by the Democratic Shipping Board was actually pes in use, or was 
ready for use, during the war. Only a few which already had been 
building in private yards for private companies, and which were com- 
mandeered by the Government, were available for service in that con- 
flict. Waste and extravagance of every conceivable kind was the order 
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of the day. Utopian ideas, utterly impracticable, academic thsonien, 
and impossible plans resulted in the waste of hundreds of millions 0 
dollars. Tens of millions were spent in the construction of model and 
luxurious homes for workmen in the vicinity of shipbuilding pa 
that, of necessity, were intended to be but tempo . Likewise 
churches, hotels, moving-picture theaters, athletic parks—all out of the 
taxpayers’ money, and as a result of the dreaming of some theorist. 


THE SITUATION DESCRIBED. 


The fleet itself was poorly balanced. ‘The wooden ships, on which 
over $300,000,000 was expended, are utterly worthless. The Govern- 
ment will be fortunate, indeed, if it realizes $1, 000 from their 
sale. Of the steel fleet, the chairman of the Shipping Board has stated 
that one-half is good and serviceable. Of the other half a large per- 
centage propably will have to share the fate of the wooden ships. No 
consistent, intelligent plans for the after-war use of the ships were 
followed in the construction or design of the fleet. As a result, there 
were only a handful of combined passenger and cargo ships constructed, 
a.type of vessel which is now in greet demand ‘throughout the world, 
aad far too many cargo boats with which the world market has been 

lutted. In making contracts for the construction of these ships the 
emocratic board wholly neglected to insert clauses in the construc- 
tion contract providing for their cancellation at the end of the war. 
Upon the coming of the armistice the old Shipping Board canceled con- 
tracts for the construction of 950 ships, leading in each case to a multi- 
plicity of damage suits and claims by reason of their action. But if 
the extravagance, incompetency, and inefficiency in the construction of 
the Government-owned fleet may in part be excused by the war exigency, 
the post-war operations of the fleet can in no sense be thus explained. 
When the new Republican chairman of the Shipping Board, Mr. Lasker, 
took office he found, to Po his language, that “ he had taken hold o 
the greatest commercial wreck in the history of the world.” Two 
years’ operation of the fleet by the Democratic administration had left 
a situation of utter chaos and confusion. The very first and most ele- 
mentary principles of business had been utterly and completely ignored. 
No books were in existence from which accurate records could be com- 
piled showing the business operation of the fleet. No statements of its 
assets or liabilities were on hand, or could be obtained without a com- 
lete reorganization of the whole Shipping Board. No inventory was on 
le to show the properties belonging to the Shipping Board and the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. Yet a vast army of superfluous em- 
ployees was drawing pay from the Government for no adequate service. 


DEMOCRATIC MANAGEMENT, 


When the present Shipping Board went into office there were 8,300 
employees with an annual pay roll of $16,000,000. Immediately the 
ships were completed “ Democratize the American Merchant Marine” 
became the political slogan of the Democratic Shipping Board. Ships 
were turned over for operation at the Government’s expense to all per- 
sons with sufficient political backing. Theatrical costumers and mem- 
bers of the learned professions were intrusted with the operation of the 
Government-owned ships at the taxpayers’ expense. The only persons 
disqualified were those who had actual shipping and operating experi- 
ence. The boats were turned over to the operators under the terms of 
the now famous MO—4 agreement. By its terms the operator received 
5 per cent of the gross freight reselgee of the ship, while the Govern- 
ment paid the entire expense and all the losses of operation. Under 
those conditions abuses of every kind naturally crept into the operation 
of the ships. Operators had an eye only for the 5 per cent commission 
which they could collect from the Government. Little they cared how 
much the Government lost in operation. One sea captain, having 
steamed 1,600 miles from the port of Manila, was called back by radio 
to take on a cargo of 500 tons of coal, and on which the operator got 
a commission of a few hundred dollars. To steam the additional 3,200 
miles necessary for the boat to get back to Manila and return lost the 
Fleet Corporation many thousands of dollars. Little the operator cared 
inasmuch as he got his commission, Living on board the ships was 
high. One instance is on record where the captain of one of our cargo 
shi s, to relieve the boredom of his crew and to make them forget the 
cold weather of the northern seas, served fresh strawberries to his crew 
on Christmas Day. The per diem expense of feeding the crews in some 
instances ran as high as $6 r day per man. Rates for stevedoring 
paid by operators mounted sky high, the stevedoring being in many 
cases done by subsidiary companies owned and controlled by the oper- 
ators themselves. The cost of supplies, paint, and repairs mounted into 
fabulous figures, and usually this work was done by subsidiary com- 
panies owned or controlled by operators. In another case an irrespon- 
sible operator booked one of the cree Board boats with freight 
from a South American port bound for the States, collected the advance 
freight and disappeared, leaving the Shipping Board to bring back the 
ship and cargo to port at great expense. 

MORE EVIDENCE OF FAILURE, 


In another case the Shipping Board allocated to an operator, the 
United States Mail Line, the cream of its passenger boats, those taken 
from the German Government, the George Washington, the America, the 
President Grant, the Agamemnon, worth in the neighborhood of 
$20,000,000. The United States Mail Line claimed to have $10,000,000 
of capital and agreed to recondition the boats chartered to it at an 
expense to itself of $10,000,000. In fact the United States Mail Co. 
was organized with an alleged capital of $1,000,000, yet not one dollar 
was ever paid into the company. Uncashed checks and worthless stock 
in fake companies were turned in to the treasury of the company to 
represent the paid-in capital. The managers of the line in order-to 
keep one step ahead of the sheriff sold advance passenger tickets to 
helpless, ignorant immigrants in Europe and collected from them their 
railroad fares to carry them to interior parts of the United States to 
the extent of $1,200,000, so that when the company failed, as it inevi- 
tably Was bound to do, the Shipping Board, in order to protect the 
credit of the United States Government in Europe and to prevent un- 
told hardship on the innocent and defrauded immigrants, was obliged 
to refund and to make good such passenger money. The boats of the 
United States Mail Line were libeled in Europe and in the United 
States for the tremendous debts incurred by that company. Before 
the present Shipping Board could regain possession of the boats, free 
and clear of all indebtedness and obligations to immigrants, it was 
obliged to spend in excess of $5,000,000. 

In another instance the Shipping Board sold $7,000,000 of congo 
vessels to a purchaser without receiving one cent of money for the 
purchase price, but merely an obligation to pay therefor over a period 
of years. The purchaser moved the vessels to a shipyard for the purpose 
of vine them converted into oil tankers. After more than a million 
dollars of obligations had been incurred to the shipyard in this work, 
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the purchaser was unable to pay the cost of the conversion and the 
shipyard is now claiming damages against the ships of a million dollars 
before the can be returned to the Shipping Board, although the Ship- 
ping Board has’ scores of tankers lying idle. Again, through the influ- 
ence of persons high in the administration of President Wilson, Charles 
W. Morse and his associates secured a contract for the erection and 
construction of ships at a cost exceeding $45,000,000, with a result that 
Charles W. Morse and his associates are now under indictment for 
| defrauded the United States Government out of vast sums of 
WORTHLESS ORGANIZATION. 


In the auditing department there was chaos unimaginable. Although 
there were some 3,500 auditors in the accounting epartment, out of 
9,000 trip voyages, 6,000 remained unaudited, so that it was utterly 
impossible to ascertain what money was due from the ship operators. 
There was no system of bookkeeping, no method of accounting. It was 
impossible to tell how much money was owing to any one of the creditors 
of the Shipping Board, and how much was owing from them. There 
was no place where the debts of the Shipping Board were listed, nor 
was there even a record made of them. In one case one of the large 
corporations of the country asked to settle its accounts with the Ship- 
ping Board. In order to meet their demand it was necessary to examine 
210 ledgers and books of accounts and to seek information in many 
different cities. After this exhaustive examination it appeared that the 
Shipping Board owed $3,500,000 to the corporation in question. Be- 
fore —— final settlement, however, the present Shipping Board 
asked permission to put its auditors on the books of the creditor com- 
pany. After an examination lasting for weeks they discovered that that 
ccrpreeten owed the Shipping Board $4,250,000, about which there 
could be no dispute. This sum did not appear anywhere on the books 
of the Shipping Board. None of the items in question were in dispute, 
and the corporation finally acknowledged and paid to the present Ship- 

ing Board the sum of $725,000 in cash, and the indebtedness of the 
Shipping Board of $3,500,000 to it has been wiped out. Even to-day, 
after a year of the most intensive investigation and study, debts of 
the Shipping Board are coming to light daily, which appear nowhere 
on any of its books or records, and assets are being discovered of which 
no one ever knew. 
CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED. 


There was no effort and no organization to liquidate or sell the 
assets of the corporation. No thought on the part of anybody in author- 
ity to ascertain what was the financial condition of the Shipping Board. 
There was no legal department worthy of the name. Bhips worth 
millions of dollars were sold for practically no cash down and with 
agreements on the part of the purchasers to give mortgages to tlie 
Shipping Board. Yet in many cases the mortgages were never executed 
at all. 

In one instance the Government ordered boats and plant to be built 
by a dishonest contractor to an extent of over $65, ,000, and yet 
not a scratch of a pen could be found to show what were the con- 
tractual relations between the Shipping Board and the shipbuilder. In 
addition there were some 3,500 lawsuits and claims against the Ship- 
ping Board scattered through the courts of the United States from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Gulf to Canada, aggregating over 
$300,000,000. f 

The losses to the Government from operations when the Republican 
Shipping Board took office were running at the rate of $16,000,000 a 
month. When the President appointed Chairman Lasker, the latter, 
realizing the horrible condition of affairs and further realizing that 
shipping was a business competing not only with private owners in 
America but also with the best shipping brains of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Japan, and other maritime nations, decided that it was neces- 
sary, first, to secure the best shipping men available and to build a 
competent and efficient organization which could bring order out of 
the tangled affairs of the board. He secured the services of some of 


the ablest shipping experts in the country, who immediately proceeded 


to attempt to put method, system, «nd business experience in the opera- 
tions of the Shipping Board. First, he had an inventory made of all 
the pro we of the Shipping Board, a simple task to speak about, a 
most difficult undertaking in fact. The property of the Shipping Board 
was located in 750 places in the United States and at 100 points in 35 
different foreign countries. At Hog Island alone there are 927 acres 
of land, 103 acres of building floor space, 82 miles of railroad tracks, 
23 miles of road and sidewalks, 11 miles of fences, 570 miles of electric 
wires, and 56 miles of water and sewer pipes. There was surplus 
material stored in 26 different buildings. 

The work of taking an inventory of Hog Island alone involved a 
physical count of material and supplies of 125,000 different characters 
comprising millions of units. The first inventory report of Hog 
Island consisted of 11,000 typewritten sheets and the total inventory 
of the property of the Shipping Board numbered in all 25,000 type- 
written sheets containing about 400,000 extensions. The inventory 
showed operating material and supplies, construction material and 
equipment, shipyards and their adjuncts, and other property which 
had cost $389,780,250.31, and which had a forced-sale value of 
$31,065,253.92. 

LASKER’S BUSINESS METHODS. 


Next the chairman set about getting a correct balance sheet, or as 
nearly so as could be obtained, in view of the fact that nowhere were 
all the debts and liabilities of the Shipping Board actually shown. 
The books of the old Shipping Board disclosed that it had assets exclu- 
sive of its’ fleet worth $66,931,000. The first balance sheet actually 
prepared on business principles showed that that sum was at least 
$360,873,075.83 more than the actual value of the assets, and even 
the later figure has since been revised downward by a very large 
amount. This overvaluation of assets was due to a variety of rea- 
sons. In one instance the re Board had erected additional ship- 
ways and additional plate and angle shops and appurtenant equi 
ment and facilities at an expenditure of approximately $17,000,000. 
These facilities were valued in the accounts of the Shipping Board at 
cost—$17,000,000—and were carried by the old board as property 
having a value of $17,000,000. In seeking to determine the valuation 
of this plant, it was discovered that agreements had been entered into 
between the old Shipping Board and the contractor under which the 
Shipping Board had transferred all of this property to the contractor 
in return for which the contractor was to pay to the Shipping Board 
50 per cent of the net earnings of the property during a period of 
10 years. In other words, the Shipping Board had parted with Its 
rights in this property for a share of future earnings. Inasmuch as 
the plant in question, after losing a great deal of money, had shut 
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the President of Mexico to understand that he must first enter into 

a treaty guaranteeing American rights and protecting American life 

and property before this Government would consent to formal recog- 

eae his Government, and steps are now under way to settle th 
culty. 

Our relations with Russia were undetermined, but Secretary Hughes 
has issued a statement setting forth the terms on which alone the 
soviet régime will be recognize by our Government. 

There was friction and irritation and misunderstanding with the 
Orient. We lacked the respect and confidence of European nations. 
Our attitude toward the countries of Central and South America was 
misunderstood and misinterpreted and needed clarification. This con- 
fused condition resulted in President neo calling the Armament 
Conference, the largest step toward international peace with justice 
the world has known in all its history. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY, 


-The most nents. feature of this great conference was_ the 
startling directness of reo T Hughes in dealing with the problem 
of disarmament. On the very first day this challenge came, abandon- 
ing all the old methods of argumentation and proposing a plan for 
ither acceptance or rejection. Its very boldness attracted and its 
fairness compelled assent. There was no appointment of committees 
to formulate the plan, there was no intrigue or manifestation of cun- 
ning, there were no secret processes or star-chamber methods, but a 
straight-out, unequivocal proposal that had to be voted either up or 
down. The magnanimity of the proposition was compelling, because 
by its very terms we agreed to scrap nearly as Many vessels as we 
asked both Great Britain and Japan combined to deal with in that 
manner. 

The whole world rose to applaud the proposals and their final 
acceptance in reality was a result of the combined judgment of all 
nations. It is a matter of pride to every American that all the pro- 
posals our conferees submitted were substantially accepted, but, once 
on the way toward the destruction of wars’ agencies, the conference 
went even further than the original proposals and included also 
treaties to limit the operation of the submarine in future wars 
within certain prescrib bounds and also the total abolition of the 
use of polssnans gases. 

Simultaneously the four-power treaty was submitted for discussion. 
It will be recalled that our relations with Japan had been some- 
what strained by reason of the acute character the question assumed 
in California and in the Philippines and in Hawaii. Our historic 
friendship for China caused us to look with unfriendly eye upon 
the acquisition of Shantung by Japan and upon what seemed to be 
the evident intention of that country to penetrate acefully and 
finally to possess Manchuria and inner Mongolia and Siberia. 

Our friendly attitude toward Russia caused us to look with deep 
concern upon any attempt by Japan or any other nation to take 
advantage of her present helpless situation to make unfair bargains 
with her or to force upon her stricken people unjust or unwarranted 
stipulations. All this rendered our problem in the Orient one of 
ay sensitiveness and one that required the most skillful. diplomatic 

andling. 

It is a matter of commendable pride to every American, as well as 
of felicitation to every lover of his race, that all these problems have 
been amicably adjusted, that these differences have been settled, and 
that to-day there is a perfect understanding as to the mode of pro- 
cedure in case future difficulties shall arise. 

Every feature of the conference was productive of good feeling, and 
the result ushers in a new era of international relations. The straight- 
forward declaration of Secretary Hughes in favor of limitation of 
armament, the negotiation of the four-power treaty, the progress made 
in establishing justice as between China and the other powers, the 
mutual understandings arrived at with reference to all future volun- 
tary conferences for the consideration of international questions, con- 
stitute a program of tremendous significance and of incalculable in- 
fluence upon the future of civilization. This conference demonstrated 
clearly that no supergovernment of force is necessary for the peaceful 
solution of international questions if only the will for peace exists 
among the nations, and without that will all treaties are scraps of 
paper and all forms of supergovernment are worse than futile. 

o the solution of this problem of international relations, rendered 
acute by the course of the preceding administration, President Hardin 
has brought the irresistible power of enlightened common sense an 
a consecration to the welfare of humanity which is breathed in his 
every utterance. A new era in world history has been opened with the 
summoning of the Washington conference, and if the record of the 
Harding administration were to be closed to-morrow it would take high 
place among the great and inspiring periods of American history, because 
it points the way to the disbanding of armies, to the dismantling of 
navies, and to the substitution of peace and justice for force and power 
among the peoples of the world. 

When peace shall become the object for which nations strive, when art 
and science and literature and philosophy become agencies of conquest 
instead of armies and navies, when commerce and navigation supplant 
battleships and battalions as the means of achieving world-wide influ- 
ence, when nations forget suspicion and put behind them overreaching 
and undermining methods of dealing with their neighbors, when all 
governments shall be lifted to that plane where the same generous 
regards for the rights of others is manifested as among citizens in a 
civilized land, then indeed shall we reap the rich harvest of universal 
tranquillity for which the whole world prays, 

How beautiful that fe | will be. How bloodless and painless its 
triumphs. How noble and just its rule. How salutary and uplifting 
its reign. This consummation has been the dream of the poet, the 
hope of the philanthropist, and the aim of the statesman for countless 
centuries past, and if this be its dawning, as please Heaven it is, let 
us pray that its noonday glory may _be the fulfillment of the song 
chanted by the angelic choir above Judea’s hills, “ Peace on earth, 
good will to men.” 

THE GENOA CONFERENCE, 

Keeping in view the determination of the President for national 
independence and yet international comity, the maintenance of Ameri- 
can sovereignty yet ever the attitude of kindliness and hopefulness 
for other nations, always with the underlying thought that mutual 
understandings, coupled with unfeigned sincerity, will ultimately solve 
all problems, in this light we can well understand why President 
Harding and Secretary Hughes declined to send an American repre- 
sentative to the Genoa conference, and we all the more heartily com- 
mend their conduct for so doing. 

Manifestly this was not an economic but a political conference. 
Whenever any financial or commercial question was taken up for dis- 
cussion, almost immediately it developed a political phase and soon there 
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was thrust into it political questions of the hardest and most unyielding 
character, Surely America had no business to be represented in an 

such conference, and it is a matter of congratulation, that the Presi- 
dent and his wy tee ¥ 4 of State have likewise determined not to have 
= 4 official relationship with the proposed Hague convention, which is 
but an adjourned session of the noa conference, with the same sub- 
jects to be discussed, and the same topics to be considered, and the 
Same objectives to be attained. 

The world by this time ought to understand that we do not intend to 
become involved in their political wrangles and that, while we are 
oe to lend aid or give counsel and maintain always a sympathetic 
attitude, yet we always will refuse to be dragged into their financial 
difficulties and we always will decline to meddle with their national 
affairs or to become involved in their age-old racial rivalries, with their 
conflicting claims and jarring interests, with their hatreds and their 
jealousies, magnified a thousandfold by the cruel tortures oi war. We 
do not intend to get into this confu —_ of European animosities. 
This attitude of our administration will meet with the hearty approval 
of everybody except internationalists of a most extreme type. 


THE HARDING PROGRAM. 


The Washington conference.is the climax of a series of administra- 
tive achievements which will ever make the Harding era memorable. 
Surrounding himself with a Cabinet of such strength that its personnel 
stands out in vivid contrast with the shifting corps of advisers under 
& recent ae President Harding has from the beginning proved 
that he did not regard his position as a seat of autocratic authority, 
but that he believed in the virtue of common counsel, as Washington 
did, as Lincoln did. Warren G. Harding is not a lonely or a secluded 
President. The gates and the windows of the White House have been 
thrown open and through them passes day by day in increasing measure 
the good will of the American people to the modest yet capable, patient 
yet forceful, generous yet firm President. No one honestly doubts the 
earnest desire of Warren G. Harding to lead the American people out 
of the dangers and difficulties in which he found them upon his acces- 
sion, to the broad, ——S. highway of national prosperity and progress, 
and there is a justified increasing confidence in his ability patiently 
but surely to get the Nation “ back to normalcy.” 


IN INDIANA, 


In our own State our administration of affairs has been successful 
and satisfactory. We have redeemed pledges, we have fulfilled promises, 
we have kept faith with the people and can point with pardonable 
pride to a record of achievement that justifies a renewal of power. 

Our State officers have conducted themselves in an honest, straight: 
forward, and commendable manner and are entitled to the gratitude of 
a wellserved people. And I am especially pleased to stand in this 
place and pey my tribute of respect and admiration to our splendid 
governor, Warren T. McCray. He came into office pledged to a faith- 
ful performance of duty and to a program of fidelity to the highest 
interests of the people. That he has fulfilled the expectations of his 
friends and disappointed the hopes of his enemies is known to all, and 
that he is a clean-handed, high-minded, and patriotic official is denied 
by none. He is not a candidate for reelection and, under our constitu- 
tion, can not be, but the pease have the opportunity to express their 
confidence in him and their gratitude for his successful administration 
by the election of a legislature that will work in harmony with his 
purpose, and I bespeak for him and those who surround him a cordial 
and enthusiastic indorsement at the polls in November. 


THE SENATORSHIP. 


My fellow Republicans, I gather from reports that you have had 
quite interesting contests recently in Indiana, one pertaining to nomi- 
nations and one to organization. Personally, I never deprecate these 
contests if they are fairly and honorably conducted. I rather cn- 
courage them, for they stir up the fighting blood of the militant hosts 
of the party and put them in battle trim for the final contest. -Wit- 
ness that nobody paid much attention to the Democratic primary in 
Indiana. It was the side show, while the main circus was pulled off 
under the Republican tent, and this fall it will be quite easy for us 
completely to absorb the other exposition. 

Ladies and eee it was known to all of you that I wished for 
the renomination of my honored colleague, Senator Harry S. New. 
He had been a faithful servant of the people, and an industrious and 
conscientious Senator, and our own relations had been cordial from the 
beginning of our service. I naturally believed that he had fairly 
earned and was entitled to a renomination and a reelection and gave 
expression to my views on all proper occasions. 

But the Republicans of the State, by the established method of pro- 
cedure, decreed otherwise, and I yield a ready and willing obedience 
to their commands, and therefore from this time until election day I 
shall exert every energy at my command to secure the election of 
Albert J. Beveridge, and I urge all of my friends in Indiana to pursue 
the same course. 

Senator Beveridge is no novice in public affairs. His name is known 
to all men, his eloquence is recognized by all people, and his ability 
commands the respect of the entire Nation. He is distinguished not 
only as an orator and statesman but as an author as well, and his 
work on John Marshall is a real contribution to the literature of the 
Nation. He is in all respects worthy and capable, and I shall support 
him with all the vigor I possess throughont the approaching campaign. 

Therefore, in the interest and for the sake of the party, let us forget 
the things that are behind us and press forward to the things that 
are yet to come, lose sight of the family contest, with whatever of 
animosity it may have engendered for the day, and array our forces 
in solid phalanx for the final contest with the common enemy, the one 
with which we have so frequently battled, and the one over which we 
have so often triumphed. We shall thus measure up to the expecta- 
tions of our friends throughout the land and meet the imperative de- 
mands made upon us by the exigencies of the hour. 


THE INDIANA DELEGATION. 


IT can not let the one pens without expressing my most 
earnest commendation of the solid Republican delegation from the 
State of Indiana in the House of Representatives. Having been a 
Member of that body for many years, I naturally take a more than 
ordinary interest in its proceedings and keep in rather close contact 
with many of its Members. Ihave observed with pride the standing 
of our delegation in that great body, and L have never been unmindful 
of the course and conduct of each of them. 

I therefore speak with more than ordinary knowledge of the situa- 
tion when I say that for industry, for integrity, for intelligence, for 
faithful attendance upon their respective committees and the meetings 
of the House, for services rendere? to their various constituencies, for 
a keen grasp of public affairs, and a faithful discharge of the many 
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cordance with our theory of liberty and equality, while others sought 


to keep them in servitude as a species of chattel property in conform 
with the Dred Scott judicial pronouncement. D nsions on the sub- 
jeet arose everywhere until States were rocked by the sen of pro- 
ponents and opponents. ‘The controversy assumed sueh terrific heat 
that States asserted their right to secede from the indissoluble Union 
and set up their independent government, Then the Civil War ensued, 
to give answer to the query, gathered up and surcharged by the howlin. 
winds, “Can this Nation or any nation so conceived and so dedicate 
long endure?” 

The saintly Lincoln averred that this Nation could not endure half 
free and half slave. ‘‘A house divided against itself must fall,” said he, 
drawing from the sacred book the answer to the mooted question. 

The answer resounded from every fireside in the taking down of the 
musket from the wall, from every hillside in the tramp, tramp of sol- 
diers’ feet, and flamed forth in every stream crimson with the patriots’ 
blood. Here on Burnside’s bridge and the ridge of Antietum the 
answer flashed in steel and fire, echoed forth in the cadences of the 
bleeding and dying, and hurrahed in ‘the salvos of victory as the fra- 
ternal enemy was repulsed in broken columns. 

During the gory years of 1861 to 1865 the yi J successes of the 
fraternal armies answered the eternal question, now in the affirmative 
anon it seemed in the negative, until Appomattox forever put the seal 
of approbation upon human liberty and equality. The Union armies 
demonstrated with unquestionable finality that this Nation, “-Con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal,’ will endure so long as repes of sand impound the 
waiters of the oceans to perpetuate a habitat for men. Against all the 
vicissitudes of fickle time, even until the consummation of the world, 
will the chhidren of liberty and equality flourish in this land of the 
free and home of the brave, while their hearts are true, their eyes arc 
steady, and their adherence to basic principles is unshaken. 

Antietam was a bloody footprint along the pathway of human 
progress. It marked an important stage in an important war—a war 
which was inevitable, because at same time in this Nation the principle 
of liberty and equality must have been put to the test. Human 
progress is achieved only by human sacrifice. Principles triumph 
only when men triumph. Ideals inspire the souls of men. They are 
stepping stones to the celestial. They are the reflexes of men’s souls 
struggling for freedom, to take their ethereal flight. 

Antietam, thou wert liberty’s lodestar! Men of Antietam, thou 
wert the saviors of this ‘‘new nation conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created equal.” 

In your commemoration we make this annual pilgrimage and here 
high resolve that you have not died in vain. For you we say a prayer 
and pay the silent tribute of a tear. 

“How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country's wishes blest. 
When spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow'd mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung! 

There honor comes, a a gray, 

2 bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
nd freedom shall a while repair 

To dwell a weeping hermit there!” 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had concurred in the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the joint resolution (8. J. Res. 
7) authorizing the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to designate de- 
positaries of public moneys in foreign countries and in the Ter- 
ritories and insular possessions of the United States. 

The message also announced that the Senate had concurred in 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 2666. An act for the relief of Ed Thomas and Pauline 
Thomas; and 

§. 2664. An act for the relief of Jesse Goodin, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DAY, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the rules business is in 
order to-day reported from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of certain legislation concerning 
the District. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
ef business relating to the District of Columbia reported by 
that committee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, pending that, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman indicate to 
us what business he intends to call up? 

Mr. FOCHT. After a few remarks by the chairman of the 
committee in reference to a measure that was to have been 
called up it is my purpose to call up what is known as the work- 
mans’ compensation bill, as it applies to the District ef Colum- 
bia, with an agreement, tentative, of course, until it is sanc- 
tioned by the House, to have two hours of debate on each side, 
and pending the motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask that on this com- 
pensation bill, H. R. 10084, there be four hours ef general debate, 
two hours on a side,-one-half to be controlled by the gentleman 


from Massachusetts [Mr. Unprraitzt], oppesing the bill, and 
one-half by myself, as chairman of the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pending the motion the genile- 
man from Pennsylvania asks unanimous consent that in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union considering 
the bill H. R. 10034 there shall be four hours of general debate, 
one-half to be controlled by himself, in favor of the measure, 
and one-half by the gentleman frem Massachusetts [Mr. Unper- 
HILL], against the measure. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, is the debate to be confined to the bill? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes. I am willing there should be an under- 
standing to that effeet. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. The only reason that I asked 
that question is because if there is to be debate on other sub- 
jects, I think somebody on this side should control some of 
the time. 

Mr. FOCHT. No; it is to be strictly confined to the bill, 
and, judging from the hearings before the committee, it will 
take all of that time to conclude the debate. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then the debate will be con- 
fined to the bill. 

Mr. FOCHT. General debate, yes; and I would like to ask, 
however, under those circumstances, that I may havé unanimous 
consent to proceed for a few minutes. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, the 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, as I understoed it, was 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of Dis- 
trict business. I think the Speaker modified it somewhat and 
said “ business reported from the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee.” I would like to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania this: 
There has been some talk in the newspapers about the chairman 
of the District of Columbia Committee calling up to-day Senate 
Joint Resolution 23, which has been reported by the Rules Com- 
mittee, but has not been referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Of course, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
as chairman of the District of Columbia Committee, knows that 
he has not the authority to call up legislation that has been re- 
ported by some other committee, even though it pertains to the 
District of Columbia. I would like to ask the gentleman if 
that is his understanding of the rule? 

Mr. FOCHT. If the gentleman will permit, I would like to 
explain the situation so that the House may have an idea of 
the whole matter. After we saw the newspaper reports we 
made investigation and find that the gentleman is entirely right, 
absolutely. 

Mr. MAPES. And there will be no attempt to eall up the 
Senate resolution this afternoon? 

Mr. FOCHT. No, sir; it would be absolutely impossible. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, do I understand the gentleman has modified his request 
so as to provide the time should be devoted to debate on the bill? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes, sir; that is the request and understanding. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsy!- 
vania asks unanimous consent that when the Heuse resolves 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and the bill H. R. 10034 is taken up for consideration 
that there shall be four hours of debate, to be confined to the 
measure, one-half to be controlled by himself in fayor of the 
bill and one-half by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
UNDERHILL] opposed to the measure. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of District of Columbia Com- 
mittee business, with Mr. Towner in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of busi- 
ness relating te the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill H. R. 10034. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls 
up H. R. 10034 and is recognized for two hours. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I assume that the bill will be 
reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10034) creating the District of Columbia insurance fund 
for the benefit of employees injured and the dependents of 4 ees 
killed in employments, providing for the administration of such fund 
by the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, and making 
ab appropriation therefor, 
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Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the prosperity of the District of Columbia 
depends in a large measure upon the well-being of its wageworkers, and, 
therefore, for workers anpureet in employment and th families and 
dependents sure and certain relief is hereby provided, regardless of 
questions of fault and to the exclusion of every other remedy, proceed- 
ing, or compensation, except as otherwise provided in this act; and 
to that end all civil actions and civil causes of action for such personal 
injuries and all jurisdiction of the courts of the District over such 
causes are hereby abolished, except as in this act provided. 

Sec, 2. That wherever used in this act— 

“Employment ” means all private employments. 

“ Employee” means every person engaged in any employment under 
any appointment or contract of hire, or apprenticeship, expressed or 
implied, oral or written, including aliens, and also including minors, 
whether lawfully or unlawfully employed, but excluding any person 
whose employment is casual and not in the course of the trade, busi- 
ness, profession, or occupation of his employer. 

‘* Employer” means every person, partnership, association, and _ pri- 
vate corporation, including any public-service corporation, and the legal 
representative of any deceased employer, or the receiver or trustee of a 
person, partnership, association, or corporation carrying on any em- 
ployment. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. FOCHT. I renew my request for unanimous consent to 
dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as time has been pro- 
vided with ample opportunity for debate on this bill I trust 
that though it has been agreed there shall be no speeches made 
on any other subject, there was a matter brought up this morn- 
ing in connection with Senate Concurrent Resolution 23 as to 
which I feel there should be some explanation, as there is 
involved an original expression of opinion of the chairman of 
the Rules Committee and the response I made to him in regard 
to my duty concerning the said legislation. I had no knowledge 
whatever of this resolution’s existence, nor that it had been 
passed by the Senate and referred here to the Committee on 
Rules of the House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. As the gentleman is proceeding along 
this line I desire to ask if that is deducted from the time allowed 
for discussion on the pending measure? 

Mr. FOCHT. I am just explaining this other situation. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It comes out of the gentleman's time? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes; that is all right. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LAYTON. Is the gentleman discussing this bill? 

Mr. FOCHT. I am discussing another question. I asked 
unanimous consent, and I hope there will be no objection. It 
is in reference to a question raised before the bill was taken up. 

Mr. LAYTON. Then it is not this bill the gentleman is dis- 
cussing? 

Mr. FOCHT. Not the bill proper. 

Mr. LAYTON. Therefore the understanding is broken with 
respect to debate—— 

Mr. FOCHT. No; not if I have unanimous consent. 
to clear up the old fuss before we start on a new one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, the Jones resolution No. 23 was 
not referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and 
upon my return from Pennsylvania I noticed an article in the 
newspapers and was interviewed by the reporters a number of 
times as to this misapprehension as to the assumption of certain 
rights and prerogatives on the part of the chairman of the 
District of Columbia Committee in attempting to bring up this 
resolution. It was never asserted by the chairman, nor by any 
member of the committee, I know, that we intended to bring 
up the resolution, and in @nswer to a query by a newspaper 
reporter as to what was going to be done, I simply said that 
if the parliamentary situation as described by the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules were correct, we would take up the 
matter and possibly undertake to bring the resolution before the 
House. 

We find that is not possible. While we did not have it in con- 
templation or seriously consider it, and knew nothing about it, 
in pursuance of the discharge of our duties, and as that relates 
to a given situation relating to the financial condition here in 
the District of Columbia, we investigated it, and, with the 
leadership of our excellent friend the former and able chairman 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia [Mr. Mapgs}, 
we found the parliamentary law which prohibits such a thing 


[After a pause.] 
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as the District Committee bringing out any legislation except 
that which had been considered by that body. But since we 
will have ample time to discuss the compensation bill, in order 
to set your. minds running along that line now on Resolution 23, 
I have asked for unanimous consent and received it, and I think 
we may get some little idea of what that Resolution 23 means. 

When I became chairman of this committee and came in con- 
tact with the various northeast and northwest and southeast 
and southwest associations in Washington, that call you out to 
their meetings to address them about things coneerning which 
you know nothing, I was advised there were $5,000,000 excess 
taxes paid by the people of the District of Columbia and aow 
in the hands of the Government which should be properly ap- 
plied to the development of the school and road and water sys- 
tems of the District of Columbia. I came up here most en- 
thusiastic and came in contact with the leaders of the House 
and other Members who seemed familiar with that particular 
subject, and I met with great disappointment, if not chagrin, 
when one of them told me, “ You have now taken hold of the 
$5,000,000 myth.” So this resolution proposes to investigate 
the myth. Inasmuch as it came up at the present time, and it 
never may be brought up again, with your patience for five 
minutes I am sure you will leave with an analysis of it, as far 
as I can give it, of the question of how it comes about that the 
people downtown, wherever you go, want to know what you are 
going to do about using that $5,000,000 they have paid in taxes 
above the amount the Government has given on their plan of 
taxation here of 60-40 or 50-50. They say that we have over- 
taxed the people by over $5,000,000 and that the money is there 
and ought to be used by the people of the District of Columbia. 
Here is where it starts: 


STATEMENT REGARDING THE SURPLUS OF REVENUES OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA NOW LYING IN THE TREASURY. 


Beginning with the fiscal year 1916-17 the appropriations for the 
District of Columbia have for the past several years been less than the 
revenues of the District, raised by taxation, have been sufficient to 
cover. The District Commissioners have, in strict observance of the 
law, been compelled to Boa cn estimates within the estimated local 
revenues, matched by Federal money in accordance with the established 
ratio of District-Federal contributions. Congress has, during these past 
few years, not appropriated as much in bulk for the District as the 
District’s funds have warranted. 

Thus for these past few fiscal years there has been accumulating in 
the Treasury a surplus of District tax money not appropriated. In the 
year 1916-17 the surplus of this money was $1,380,218.90, according 
to the figures of the District auditor. In 1917-18 the surplus was 
$673,733.77. In 1918-19 it was $1,226,732.79. In 1919-20 it was 
783,236.72. In 1920-21 it was $584,744.51. In the whole of these 

ve years the accumulation of District tax money, collected but not 
appropriated, has been $4,648,666.69. 

his surplus of District tax revenues may not be kept in a separate 
fund in the Treasury as has been claimed by some. It may be a book- 
keeping myth, as has been alleged. But the fact is undeniable that 
$4,648,666.69 has been collected from the people of the District in 
taxes and from other sources during the last five fiscal years that has 
not been spent in appropriations on District needs. 

The pending resolution proposes the appointment of a joint commis- 
sion of six, three Senators and three Representatives, to inquire into 
the origin, nature, and equity of this surplus of District tax revenues. 
The District contends that it should be spent for extraordinary public 
improvements, such as school buildings, or-water supply, or street 
extensions and improvements. It is contended by some Members of the 
House that it is subject to offsets and claims of the Federal Govern- 
ment for old debts owed by the District to the United States. The 
purpose of this inquiry is to ascertain the equities in the surplus of 
District tax revenues. 

It is important to pass this resolution promptly. The District ap- 
propriations bill is now pending in the Senate. The conferees have 
agreed upon the agpropriation terms and upon a new formula of fiscal 
relations between the District and the United States. The major 
purpose of that formula is to enable the District by the beginning of 
the fiscal year 1927-8 to meet its obligations under the annual appro- 
priation acts with its own cash instead of requiring advances from the 
United States Treasury during the greater part of each fiscal year. 
The tax collections are made now in May of the fiscal year for which 
they are due and payable. It is proposed to put the District on a cash 
basis by various methods. The conferees plan to enable the commis- 
sioners to accumulate a fund of District revenues by July 1, 1927, by 
increasing taxes in certain respects. As an alternative it has been 
proposed to advance the tax collection date so that District tax funds 
may be available earlier in the fiscal year. It is also proposed to apply 
to the cash-payment fund any surplus of District tax revenues that 
may be found to stand to the undisputed credit of the District in the 
Treasury. . 

It is the purpose of this resolution to conduct an inquiry by joint 
committee into the nature and present status of this surplus of unex- 
pended District tax revenues; to ascertain whether there are any 
equitable claims on the part of the United States which may be prop- 
erly charged against and collected from it; whether the surplus, to 
whatever amount it may be reduced in the net by the deduction of just 
claims of the United States, should, in the judgment of the joint select 
committee be applied to the cash-basis fynd proposed, or expended, on 
the established District-Federal ratio, on current or extraordinary Dis- 
trict requirements. 

This commission is merely to find out certain facts and to recommend 
its conclusions to Congress. Until those facts are ascertained, until 
the nature and equitable status of the surplus are determined, it is 
impossible to know whether there is any accumulation of District tax 
revenue that can be used in the establishment of a cash basis, Mean- 
while the appropriation bill will be enacted into law, but inasmuch as 
the cash-basis plan proposed does not go into effect for five years, the 
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determination of the surplus will be im season for such action at the 
next session of Congress as may be deemed proper. 

The reason for urgency at this time is simple. The eppruersacen 
bill is held up in the Senate by the peculiar situation there. Some 
Members of the Senate believe that the so-called “ amendment No. 1, 
which provides for the proposed new fiscal pier. should be amended to 
take cognizance of the surplus as a possible factor in the cash-basis 
accumulation. If we pass this concurrent resolution now and thus 
provide for the joint commission, it will be possible for the Senate to 
consider this factor. 


And I would like to add to that the report of the loeal auditor, 


as follows: 
District taw surpluses and deficits. 


Statement of net surpluses or deficits in District tax reyenue under 
- organic act of 1878 of deficit or surplus accumulations and of interest 
i charges on advances to meet revenue deficits for the fiscal years 1900 
to 1920, inclusive. Figures from auditor’s office, District Building. 


Deficit aceu- | charges on 


Net surplus. Deficit. mutations or | advances 
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1 Direct charges. 

3 Cash in United States Treasury. While the District had these items of cash in 
the Treasury to the credit of the general fund of the District of Columbia at the close 
of the fiscal years 1914 and 1915. deficit in revenues to meet umexpended balances 
of appropriations and part of debt to the United States on June 30, 1914, amounted 
to $1,012,014.57; and the revenue deficit in this respect on June 30, 1915, amounted to 
$765,106.74. On June 30, 1916, the excess revenues over all appropriations for that 
year amounted to $2,145,325.64. Out of this amount ao was made to take care 
of the deficit in revenues on June 30, 1915, amounting to $765,106.74, so that 
with the fiscal year 1916 the District began to accumulate a 
app ations and all other charges amounting to $1,380,218.90 for that year. B 
accretions in 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920, the surplus of such revenues on June 30, 1926, 
totaled $4,648,666.69. . 

* Total interest charges on loans to meet deficits. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes, sir; with great pleasure. 

Mr. MAPES. After first making this statement, As the gen- 
tleman knows, at different times the books of the District and 
the Government have been audited to ascertain their financial 
condition. Before the gentleman became chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committee and before I was chairman of the committee, 
the committee under the chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. JoHNsoN], as the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
will remember, had an auditor going over the books and finding 
different items that should be credited to the Government and 
not to the District. Before that there was a joint committee of 
the House and Senate appointed to investigate the fiscal relations 
of the District generally. Does the gentleman think that this 
commission is going to get any information that Congress has 
not already got? 

Mr. FOCHT. I do not know anything about that. I was 
simply reading the conclusion. I believe that all those facts 
the gentleman speaks of have been determined. I believe they 
were referred to in my statement. The only thing is that Con- 
gress does not act; that Congress calls it a myth. I do not 
believe it is. I believe taxpayers of the District paid in excess 
of their share these large amounts. 

Mr. MAPES. Is the gentleman more hopeful that the Con- 
gress will act on this joint commission’s report than on the other 
joint commission’s report? 

Mr. FOCHT. I believe there is more fairness and justice 
toward matters of that kind here now than at any other time, 
and I believe they will do what is right. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman does not mean to leave the in- 
ference that Congress has not done justice in other cases? 

Mr. FOCHT. I will say that there will be more justice, due 
to public opinion, and more knowledge. We have had a Re- 
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publican House with a Democratic President and a Democratic 
House with a Republican President, but now this is all with us. 
When the thing is presented to this House for justice and for 
sanction, with the auditor also a Federal officeholder, I believe 
they will be liable to get fair consideration. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.FOCHT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RHED of West Virginia. Talking about this being a 
myth, as I understand that, even though there will be a settle- 
ment demanded and there may be something in the settlement 
due the Government, is not this a state of facts boiled down? 

Take a hypothetical case: It was determined that the cost 
of the District government in a given year would be $20,000,000. 
On the 50-50 theory the District was asked to lay levy of 
$10,000,000 and the National Governthent would appropriate 
$10,000,000. But the Government appropriated only $8,000,000. 
The District paid in their $10,000,000 and the Government but 
$8,000,000, leaving a surplus paid by the people of the District 
of $2,000,000 somewhere that was paid in actual cash and is 
not a myth. 

Mr. FOCHT. Absolutely so. I betieve that after investigat- 
ing this question for two years. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. So far as the last few years are concerned, the 
report of the auditor gives the facts, does it not? 

Mr, FOCHT, What you are getting at I quite agree to. If 
there is to be any expense connected with this, so far as I am 
concerned or the committee of which I am chairman is con- 
cerned, we prefer no appropriation. We will gladly do the 
work day and night without cost. In regard to experts, I do 
not think you need them. I believe we can get along without 
any cost to the Government. At least, the committee will do its 
part without any cost. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Frrzcrraxp]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I hold in my hand a map which indicates just how 
far werkmen’s compensation laws have been adopted in the 
United States. The black spots indicate the District of Co- 
lumbia and five States of the Union where workmen’s compen- 
sation has not succeeded and where the old war between em- 
ployer and employee—capital and labor—is still being fought 
in eases of injured workmen for a year and even 10 years 
in the eourts, and on all sorts of questions. 

All of the employees of the Government are already protected 
and covered. Congress has passed, the Federal employers’ lia- 
bility act, which protects the over 600,000 employees of this 
Government. All of the States in the Unien except five, and 
Porto Rico and Hawaii, and all of the Canadian Provinces ex- 
cept one, Prince Edward Island, have passed similar acts; and 
it is the purpose of this bill to permit the people of the District 
of Columbia to take this step forward in social legislation by 
having compensation for injured employees of this District, 
who number something like 108,000. 

Mr. OGDEN. Would the gentleman name the five States he 
has mentioned? : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The five States that have no workmen’s 
compensation laws are Arkansas, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Florida. None of these States, one might 
say, is a manufacturing State, or a great industrial State, where 
the necessity has been forced upon the people by the continuous 
friction between the employer and the employee in the courts, 
where so much of the time of the courts has been taken up and 
so much expense to the State incurred by the decision of these 
contested cases. So it is the purpose here to let this war cease, 
and to provide for every person who is injured in his employ- 
ment a compensation commensurate with that injury, and for 
those who may be killed in the course of their employment a 
certain security for their surviving dependents, whether widows 
or children. 

Mr. LAYTON. 
law? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. For the District of Columbia only, for 
the private employees in the Distriet of Columbia, all others in 
the Union being covered except in the five States to which I 
have alluded. 

Mr. LAYTON. What have all these States except the five 
States got now in the shape of workmen’s compensation? Is 
this in addition to the compensation or insurance proposition 
for the District? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is; that is, it provides compensation 
which is certain to the injured workman and to the dependents 
of the injured workmen in propertion as they are dependent 
upon the person who may be killed, 


Does the gentleman mean this is a general 
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Mr. LAYTON. 


I thought the gentleman had stated a mo- 
ment ago that we had already passed ah act applying com- 
pensation to the District of Columbia. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Employees of the Government. 

Mr. LAYTON. Yes. How much further does this go? This 
covers employees of private concerns? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Everybody. 

Mr. LAYTON. As between the employee and the employer? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LAYTON. And you propose to make this as a govern- 
mental agency? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LAYTON. Has the gentleman in mind the purpose to 
institute a national insurance act for all employed in the United 
States to follow after this measure? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. No, sir. 
Mr. LAYTON. You have not? 
Mr. FITZGERALD. No, sir. 


This subject has been debated in the legislative halls in 
every State in this country and in all the Canadian Provinces. 
It has been the subject of repeated investigation. There seemed 
to be in the progress of this bill through the committee, where 
extensive hearings were held, little or no opposition to some 
sort of a compensation or insurance bill for the District of 
Columbia. All of the opposition has come from the organized 
effort of the insurance companies, who have been very ably 
represented by a very distinguished and very learned gentleman 
who has presented their case as forcefully as it could be. 

The objection of the insurance companies is that this bill 
provides for a mutual fund; that is following the decision of the 
courts of Washington that this was a governmental function 
and a tax; that where it was made obligatory upon the em- 
ployer to protect the workman in his employ it was also a 
moral obligation on the Government to see that that obligation 
might be met by the employer as economically as possible, with- 
out loading him with a needless expense of 30 or more per 
cent to pay a profit to insurance companies. In competition 
with insurance companies there is a marked difference in cost. 
The insurance companies do not claim that they can write this 
compensation or insurance for workmen at less than 374 or 38 
cents for overhead, a great part of which, of course, is agent’s 
commission, and the fact that this act is compulsory seems 
to militate against any feeling that the insurance companies 
should be presented with from 30 to 35 cents out of every dollar 
which the Government requires the employer to pay. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
again? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Logically that argument you have just stated 
means that the Government should go into this? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. 

Mr. LAYTON. Logically it does. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Illogically, because I have referred to 
the decisions of the courts. 

Now, this matter I expect to take up somewhat more at 
length, because the leader of the opposition in the committee 
on this bill expects to or has intimated that he desires to offer 
a substitute for this bill, to which there are many objections in 
addition to that of making the rates higher and necessarily lim- 
iting the possibility of the compensation to the workingmen to 
a much smaller amount. 

We have 16 States in this Union which provide what are 
known as State funds; that is, there is a board or commission 
to which the en‘ployer may pay the proper assessed cost of pro- 
tecting the workmen in his employ, and this board investigates 
and pays out a just and fair compensation under the act. If 
insurance companies were left to take care of that compulsory 
duty on the part of their employer, then the State must also 
provide investigating and checking agencies in order to prevent 
in some measure the taking advantage of the injured workmen, 
beeause this is different from any other form of insurance in 
this, that the beneficiary himself has nothing to say, or very 
little, as to the business of obtaining or writing insurance and 
every one except the injured workman seems to be most inter- 
ested in how little may be paid to him. 

In the State of New York, where the fund is not exclusive, 
we have had two investigations by the State, the Connor 
investigation and the Lockwood investigation, which has just 
recently been concluded. It was shown by the first investiga- 
tion that injured workmen had been defrauded to the extent 
of $5,700,000 by the private insurance companies in spite of 
the inspections and supervision the State had attempted to 
maintain, 

I want to contrast this with the situation in some of the 
States where not only a fund is proyided—that is, where they 


yield 
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all join in and treat the matter as a mutual concern—where 
the fund is exclusive, or very nearly so; and taking Ohio as 
illustrative of that point, where the entire overhead expense 
or overhead is less than 8 per cent as contrasted with the 
situation in States where the insurance companies take 38 or 
40 and sometimes 50 cents out of every dollar of the premium 
paid by the employer for the purpose of the insurance com- 
pany in its solicitation work adjustment and for profits.. In 
fund States the fund is administered for an average of 7} 
per cent overhead upon the amount collected in premiums, 
Everywhere that there has been an investigation the success 
of the fund has been demonstrated, as contrasted with the 
practice compelling employers to protect their workmen. and 
then turning them over. to private insurance companies to 
make a profit out of the injured man and the employer. 

I hold in my hand the report of Miles M. Dawson, entitled 
“State Accident Insurance Funds a Demonstrated Success in 
America.” This man, Mr. Dawson, was the consulting actuary 
employed to make the investigation in three of the States— 
New York, Pennsylvania, and I think Illinois. The Depart- 
ment of Labor, for the benefit of the people of the United 
States, has made a thorough and apparently impartial investi- 
gation of the entire subject in all its aspects—that is, in re- 
gard to the time which the man must wait for his money; in 
regard to how liberally he is treated; in regard to the cost; 
in regard to underpayment; in regard to every feature which 
enters into it. I hold in my hand the report of Carl Hook- 
stadt, then and now the expert on this subject, of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, to which anyone interested may refer, as demon- 
strating the fairness and the justice of the fund as compared 
with either the competitive system or the writing of such com- 
pensation by insurance companies, This document and report 
made by the expert of the Department of Labor has been at- 
tacked by an employee of the insurance companies, Mr. P. 
Tecumseh Sherman, in a very clever pamphlet. I am referring 
to an insert in that pamphlet which was supplied, I believe, to 
every Member of this House as a part of the propaganda of the 
insurance companies against this bill, because it ought to be 
made clear that on both sides of this controversy there seems 
to be no difference of opinion but that this particular act for 
the District of Columbia must be either one or the other. It 
can not be like it is in Pennsylvania, competitive, nor can it 
be one where self-insurance and other features are taken up to 
make it complex. 

One reason is because the field here is so limited and re- 
stricted by only 100,000 employees, and another is because il 
would make it unduly expensive and more complex, because this 
act attempts to take advantage and does take advantage of the 
commission which already exists under the former act, which is 
for the benefit of Government employees, which commission is 
already administering the act for 600,000 employees of this 
Government, 75,000 of whom are in the District of Columbia. 
So that no new machinery is created in order to provide protec- 
tion for the private employees of the District of Columbia, 
which ought to make this the most economical administration 
of any act in existence, not excepting even the wonderful show- 
ing made in the State of Ohio. 

I refer to this insert and read: 

Finally it is argued in the report— 

That is the report which was filed by the District Committee 
on this bill— 
that the comparatively small area and limited number of employees in 
the District of Columbia make a monopolistic— 

That is the word of the criticism, and then in brackets they 
put in the real word of the report— 

[exclusive] State insurance fund there especially advisable. Those facts 
do preclude a competitive State fund. But the more advisable alterna- 
tive is no State fund at all. 

In the face of all these figures we can not accede to a demand 
to tax the employers of the District of Columbia to waste 35 
cents out of every dollar simply to give useless business to the 
private insurance companies. 

Mr. LAYTON. So that this act will actually put out of 
business all private casualty companies in the District of Co- 
lumbia? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They do an insignificant business. They 
will tell you that, Doctor, that they have little or no business 
now. This would put a great expense upon the employers of 
the District, and it is a question whether that should be done 
simply for the sake of giving profits to insurance companies. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. SPROUL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quo- 
rum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
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Clerk will call the roll. 
The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Almon 
Anderson 
Andrew, Mass. 
Ansorge 
Appleby 
Arentz 
Bacharach 
Barkley 
Beck 

Bell 
Benham 
Bixler 
Black 
Blakeney 
Bland, Ind. 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 
Boies 
Bond 
Bowers 
Brennan 
Britten 
Brooks, Pa. 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Burke 
Burtness 
Burton 
Butler 


Campbell, Kans. 


Campbell, Pa. 
Cantrill 
Carter 
Chandler, N, Y, 
Clague 
Clark, Fla, 
Classon 
Cockran 
Codd 

Cole, Iowa 
Connell 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 


Crowther 
Cullen 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn, 
Deal 


Dem 
Dickinson 
Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 

Dunn 

Dyer 

Elliott 
Evans 

Fenn 

Fess 

Fields 

Fish 
Fordney 
Foster 

Frear 
Freeman 
French 
Fuller 
Garrett, Tex, 
Gilbert 
Glynn 
Goldsborough 
Goodykoontz 
Gould 
Graham, Pa, 
Griest 
Griffin 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hays 

Hersey 
Hicks 

Himes 
Hogan 
Hooker 
Husted 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 
James 
Jefferis, Nebr. 
Jeffers, Ala. 
Jobnson, Wash. 
Jones, Pa. 
Jones, Tex. 


Kahn 

Kelley, Mich. 
Kendall 
Kennedy 
Kiess 
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Kincheloe 
Kindred 
Kinkaid 
Kitchin 
Kline, N. ¥. 
Knight 
Kreider 
Kunz 
Langley 
Larson, Minn, 
Leatherwood 


McArthur 
McClintic 
McKenzie 


McLaughlin, Pa. 


Madden 
Maloney 
Mann 
Mansfield 
Martin 


Mead 
Michaelson 
Mills 
Montoya 
Moore, Ill, 
Morgan 
Morin 
tend 
urphy 
Nelson, J. M. 
O’Brien 
Olpp 
Osborne 
Padgett 
Paige 
Park, Ga. 
Parker, N. Y. 
Parks, Ark. 
Perkins 
Perlman 
Petersen 
Rainey, Ala, 
Rayburn 
Reber 
Reed, N. Y. 
Riordan 
Robertson 


Sixty-six Members present, not a quorum. The 


Robsion 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 
Rossdale 
Rouse 
Rucker 

Ryan 

Sabath 
Sanders, Ind. 


Siegel 
Sinclair 
oe 
Smith, Mich. 
Snell 
Snyder 
Stevenson 
Stiness 

Stoll 

Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Swank 
Sweet 
Tague 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Temple 
Thomas 
Tilson 
Treadway 
Tyson 
Upshaw 
Vaile 

Vare 


Winslow 
Wood, Ind. 
Woods, Va. 
Woodyard 
Wright 
Wurzbach 


The committee rose; and Mr. WaAtsH, Speaker pro tempore, 


having resumed the chair, Mr. Towner, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
10034, and finding itself without a quorum he had directed the 
roll to be called, whereupon 231 Members responded to their 
names, and he presented a list of the absentees. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask the Chair to notify 
me when I have spoken 30 minutes. I first wish to compliment 
my colleague [Mr, FitzgeraALp], who made a very fair presenta- 
tion of his side of the workmen’s compensation act, and in 
the second place to correct an error in a statement that I am 
opposed to the workmen’s compensation act. That is not the 
fact; I am opposed to the so-called Fitzgerald bill, but I am in 
favor of H. R. 9546, a bill which I shall move at the proper time 
to substitute for the Fitzgerald bill. I might also say in pass- 
ing that if it had not been for the insistence of some of the 
proponents of this workmen’s compensation there would prob- 
ably have been a law on the statute books pretty nearly a year 
ago; but some of the proponents apparently would rather have 
the workman suffer and be deprived of his rights indefinitely 
in order that they may stand for what they call an advanced 
and what I call a socialistic piece of legislation which jeop- 
ardizes any chance the bill may have in passing both branches 
of Congress. In the second place it has delayed, I can 
not say for how long, the readjustment of conditions in the 
District, which are particularly,bad and disgraceful to the 
country. Like my predecessor, I have a map of States that are 
now covered by some form of workmen’s compensation, show- 
ing 5 States that are without it, showing that out of all the 
other States only 6 have the monopolistic or socialistic 
feature of the Fitzgerald bill, and showing 15 in all, including 
those 6, that have some form of State competitive insurance to 
which I do not object, and the balance of the country in blue— 
Arizona, New Mexico, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Louisiana, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, New Jersey, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Mas- 
sachusetts—all have a liberal freedom and privilege of carrying 
on legitimate business without the Government stepping in and 
saying that they shall not do it. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman state the six 
that have, as he calls it, the monopolistic and socialistic features 
of the bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Washington, Wyoming, Nevada, Oregon, 
North Dakota, and Ohio. Ohio was the last State to join this 
group, and there has been no State added to it for a number 
of years, although some of the States have taken up the 
subject of workmen’s compensation insurance and have passed 
laws with reference to it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. When was the Ohio law passed? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Firz- 
GERALD, can probably answer the gentleman. I do not want to 
introduce anything of a partisan character into this debate, but 
I am not betraying any confidence when I say that the result 
of the efforts on the part of James M. Cox, of Ohio, to get this 
adopted in Ohio law is responsible for the introduction of this 
bill here, but that does not make it good, bad, or indifferent, 
and yet at the Same time it casts light on the subject in which 
some of you might be interested. 

Now in only 7 out of 43 States that have accepted the work- 
men’s compensation provision do they have a monopolistic or 
exclusive feature, and I think I may be excused if I take a 
moment to explain what that means. It means this. I hold no 
brief\for the insurance companies. I am very grateful to the 
companies for the protection I have had in business in protecting 
me from fire and my family against loss that they might sus- 
tain because of my death. But this says that the companies in 
this country who are producers, who are investors, who pay a 
tax, and who employ thousands and thousands of people in 
their legitimate endeavors shall not come into the District of 
Columbia and write insurance on workmen’s compensation. 
That is what it says in effect. The proponents will tell you 
that it does not prevent a man taking out workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance in any of these companies. That is true; it 
does not prevent him, but he would duplicate his expense by 
taking out insurance of the State or governmental companies, 
and also in the stock companies. 

Now, if we had passed the Fitzgerald bill a year ago, which 
provides a capital furnished by the Government of $50,000, if 
we had passed it before the Knickerbocker disaster that whole 
capital would have been wiped out by the death and injuries 
of the employees of the Knickerbocker Theater. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. If the gentleman will yield, is it not a 
fact that the Knickerbocker disaster would have wiped out 
twice as much capital? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes, indeed; the total capital provided in 
the Fitzgerald bill would have been twice wiped out. 

I tried to amend the Fitzgerald bill. I have done everything 
I possibly could do to bring out a proper bill. I tried to amend 
the bill, to provide for $250,000 of capital in the first place, and 
the proposition was turned down. You can not possibly carry 
on governmental business as successfully as you can private en- 
deavor. 

In my bill I provide every remedy, every relief, every consid- 
eration for the workman that is provided for in the Fitzgerald 
bill. Every man who appeared before the committee, when we 
had the matter before us for weeks and months, was asked the 
question as to which is of paramount importance, the relief of 
the workman or the relief of the employer in saving him a few 
dollars in the writing of his premium, and everyone agreed that 
the workmen’s compensation bill was a workmen’s compensation 
bill and that the workman was the first consideration. That is 
the idea of to-day, but when workmen’s compensation was first 
proposed it was not to that altruistic idea at all. The first idea 
of workmen’s compensation was to relieve society of the burden 
of the renewal of human machinery and put it upon the industry 
that was responsible for the wearing out of that machinery or 
the maiming of the employees. That was the original idea, but 
to-day it has gone further than that, it has more of a humani- 
tarian aspect, and I am glad of it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. A query in my mind at the start 
of this is, Can the Government do insurance business, counting 
all of the overhead charge—that is to say, in that operation— 
more cheaply than private corporations, more cheaply than pri- 
vate companies can do it? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The Government can do anything more 
cheaply than private companies can do it, provided the Govern- 
ment assesses the taxpayers for the balance. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. That is what I am getting at. 
Will the burden be transferred to the people? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I will be frank and say that it will not. 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. In a minute. The Government has al- 
ready a vehicle or machinery for putting into operation an ex- 
tended workmen’s compensation ‘act in the District, and it is so 
provided for in my bill. I have asked the board about it and 
they have frankly stated that it means that they would have to 
hire a large Dumber of additional employees. Every time the 
Fevernment puts another one on the pay roll it simply takes 
from the ranks of the producers a man and puts him in the ranks 
of the consumers, and the taxpayer hag to pay for it. In that 
way it costs the people. Furthermore, it takes away from 
legitimate industry, even though it is the much abused line of 
insurance work and activity. It takes some man of ambition, 
of incentive, with an earnest endeavor to go out after business 
and make business for himself and build up business for the 
country, and it puts him in the ranks of the consumers. Further- 
more, it takes away from the Government that amount of taxa- 
tion which it would collect, and it amounts to millions of dollars 
every year from the insurance companies of this country. They 
pay in part for running the Government’s machinery. If you 
pass this monopolistic law, you tax the insurance companies in 
Connecticut, in your State, in my State, and every other State, 
that are carrying ona legitimate business, to carry on a govern- 
mental function in Washington in competition with their own 
business, and there again the people pay. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. UNDBRHILL. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. What is the claimed advan- 
tage on the part of the proponents of this bill for Government 
insurance as distinct from the insurance now in effect in these 
various States? 

Mr. UNDBRHILL. The claim is, and I shall use my col- 
league’s own words, that it costs about 85 per cent for a pri- 
vate company—a corporation to do this business—and that in- 
cludes taxation, rent, agents’ commissions, the hiring of real 
estate, office rent, office supplies, and ‘all that sort of thing—— 

Mr. LAYTON. And taxes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I mentioned taxes, and I reiterate it; 
and, on the other hand, the Government pays no taxes to 
itself, and in the carrying on of its business in many instances 
the expense is hidden; some other department carries it. 
Take the Post Office Department. That does not carry one 
single dollar for the buildings of the Post Office Department, 
and the Treasury Department does; and yet the Post Office 
Department shows a deficit of only so many million dollars, 
whereas if they had to show the whole expense it would show 
a deficit that would alarm the people. It is the same way in 
this proposition. This is the first time that I have seen cer- 
tain organizations and certain individuals show such anxiety 
in respect to how much the employer pays out of his pocket. 
There is no question whatever but that the employee gets just 
as much under my bill as he does under the so-called Fitz- 
gerald bill, but the argument for that bill is that it costs the 
employer from 24 to 30 per cent less. I doubt if it costs as 
much less as that, although I think there is a difference of 
about 15 per cent. 

Mr. NEWTON of Mimnesota. The gentleman has answered 
the inquiry; but, that being the case, why then make it com- 
pulsory so that Government insurance must be carried? What 
is the argument for that? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Workmen's compensation is of no use 
whatever unless it is compulsory. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I mean the Government in- 
surance feature as being compulsory. Why not let it be taken 
from either the Government insurance company or the private 
insurance company? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That is the only contention between Mr. 
Frrz@ERALD and myself, or between the proponents of this bill 
and the proponents of my bill. It is that one difference, that 
legitimate business has a right to that business, and that the 
Government should not say him nay in going after that busi- 
ness, If I want to join with Mr. Hammer and Mr. Wiiiams 
and a dozen other men here and form a mutual insurance com- 
pany and carry on this business ourselves with a sufficient sur- 
plus to take care of employees, then I think the Government 
has no right to say that we shall not do it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Is that prohibited? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Absolutely. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Did not the testimony before the committee 
show that these States that have a State fund were doing busi- 
ness for an overhead of about 3 per cent as compared with 85 
to 60 per cent in States where they had the competitive form? 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; and I think that is a good argu- 
ment for the Underhill bill. If we can get 35 per cent into 
general business, it is better than ‘putting 3 per cent into Gov- 
ernment business. What is the result in the States where they 
have a competitive business, in these States, including the 
great State of Pennsylvania and the State of New York? Over 
75 per cent of those who carry insurance—and everybody, you 
understand, has to carry it—elect to take out the regular 
straight old-line company insurance, and they pass up the 
cheaper insurance which the State offers and does give. 

But, gentlemen, any one of you who has been in business 
knows that it is not always the cheapest that is the best. You 
know in your business you pay for service. In fact, every em- 
ployee you have you do not pay because he is John Smith or 
John Jones, but for the service which he renders, and you try, 
unless hampered by some outside organization, to pay the men 
who give the best service a little more money and recognition. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I wil. 

Mr. DENISON. In view of the question just asked by the 
gentleman from Maryland, can the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts just state briefly what it is that makes the difference in 
the cost of writing insurance between the Government writing 
it and a business concern writing it? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, in the first place, there is that hor- 
rible bugaboo that is always put before us of the profit that 
the company makes in writing insurance, and they are legiti- 
mately entitled to have a profit. The next is that the agent 
here in Washington, a resident of Washington, who goes out 
seeking this business, is paid a commission, and that the Gov- 
ernment has no agent to pay a commission. The next is the 
taxes that these insurance companies and all employed by them 
pay to the Government. The Government does not have to pay 
taxes to itself. The next is the office buildings rented by the 
insurance companies and agents down on F' or Sixteenth Street 
in which to do their business. Why, it is positively ridiculous 
unless we are going to go the whole distance. And how far 
are you going to go? Let us start with the insurance com- 
panies, and then we will take the railreads and then we will 
take the mines, and then let us go out and take the manufac- 
turers throughout the country, and then you have the farmers, 
and then what have we got left? It is just what Russia has 
left; that is, the church wealth. Then what is there to pay 
our taxes? That is the ultimate result. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will yield. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. The proponents of the Fitzgerald bill 
are so anxious to make it appear that the District is such a 
restricted territory and having taken that stand want to collect 
as large an amount of premiums under the proposition that they 
foster, do not they with the provisions of this bill provide that 
if you have a maid coming to your house once a week to clean 
up for two hours and if on the 1st day of June, the registering 
day, you fail to register the maid with the District Commission- 
ers or the board or whatever functionary it might be, you will 
be liable to a fine of $500. Is not that true? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That is true largely. And, gentlemen, I 
just want to call attention to this. I have no pride of author- 
ship in the so-called Underhill bill, and I have tried to have 
the bill introduced under another name, but there is a bunch of 
amendments which must be offered to the Fitzgerald bill in 
order to make it conform to the kinds of insurance that you have 
in most of your States, so I thought it better to offer the amend- 
ments in bulk. The Underhill bill differs from the Fitzgerald 
bill in this—that it does not include domestic employment. That 
is, if you and I or some one of our neighbors has a maid who 
comes once a week; say she comes to my house on Monday every 
week, and to your house on Tuesday every week, and to a neigh- 
boring house on Wednesday every week, each one of the three, 
five, or a dozen have to carry ‘insurance for that person because 
that means regular employment. Why, the nuisance of includ- 
ing domestic employees in this bill would make it so unpopular 
that Mr. VoLsTEAp’s name would be written in gilt bright letters 
in comparison with it. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. If we adopt the amendment the gentle- 
man proposes what differences would it make in reference to the 
insurance of these employees? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I do not know just the page, but my bill 
exempts domestic employees entirely from the provision. Let 
me give you a little of the inconsistencies of the Ohio law. The 
Ohio law. exempts any employee employed in an establishment 
In other 
words, if you are carrying on a little business and you employ 
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five men, you do not have to take out workman’s compensation. | And so my bill had to be drawn with reference to the laws that 


If one of your employees breaks a leg or loses an arm or loses 
an eye, he is not compensated under the Ohio law at all, but his 
eye is gone, his arm or leg is broken, and he is suffering just 
the same. Furthermore, the Ohio law exempts all farm laborers. 
A man falls from a load of hay and breaks his leg, or he falls 
off one of these mowing machines that has dozens of knives run- 
ning click clack, cuts off his foot or a toe; he gets nothing what- 
ever. because farm laborers are all exempt. 

Almost all the States have that provision excepting farm 
labor. I do not know whether they are civilized enough to 
realize what this all means to the workingmen, and that if a 
man is employed in farm labor he is just as much of a work- 
ingman as a man who is employed in a mine or a man employed 
on railroads and is just as much entitled to protection. So I 
have included in my bill the farm laborer, and I have included 
the man who works for his brother and is the only employee he 
has. For years I ran a blacksmith shop, where I employed 
only one man beside myself. Do you not suppose that his 
family was just as much entitled to relief and help if he hap- 
pened to an accident as an employee of my competitor, who 
hired 10 men, say, and 1 of which was injured? There is rea- 
son why you should exempt that class of employment where the 
accidents are very few, where the employment is not hazardous, 
and where the nuisance is of such a character that it more than 
makes up for whatever relief may come. Furthermore, you 
know it, all of you, by your own personal experience, that if 
a maid cuts a finger you do not discharge her. You either send 
her to your family physician to have the wound dressed or you 
do it yourself by first aid. You know if you have a chauffeur 
who in cranking a machine breaks an arm, you.do not fire him, 
but you take care of him until he is ready to go to work again. 
And-so instead of having thousands of people in Washington 
register that they have one woman in the kitchen or a man 
emptying ashes, or this girl or that wheeling the baby out on 
Sunday afternoon, I have exempted them. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Does the gentleman propose to substitute 
his bill for this one? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That is my purpose. 

Mr. HUDSPETH.: Does the gentleman make any arrange- 
ment as to exemption in regard to the number employed? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I do not exempt anyone, no matter how 
few are employed. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. But you exempt domestic labor? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Let me give you a brief outline of what my bill does accom- 
plish. I know I have quite a task before me, due to the fact 
that most of the Members of the House have a misunderstand- 
ing of these two bills. They think I am opposed to the work- 
men’s compensation. Far from it. I am proud of the fact that 
Massachusetts was the first or one of the first States to adopt 
workmen’s compensation. I was a conservative member of the 
house at the time. They had tried at several sessions to put 
workmen’s compensation upon the statute books, but had failed. 
I think possibly because of the reputation I had of ultracon- 


servatism my support helped considerably in putting the bill | 
One of our other Members here at that | 


on the statute books. 
time was a member of the Massachusetts Senate. When they 
tried to make this exclusive and monopolistic feature a part 
of the bill, he led the opposition. 

One of the other pleas you will hear is to your prejudice 
against insurance companies. My bill leaves no chance for the 
insurance companies to take advantage of the workmen. 
single, solitary injury almost that you can conceive of has been 
covered in my bill and provision made for it—for the loss of 


Every | 


a foot, of a hand, ‘of a finger, a toe, an eye, or an arm, or a leg, | 


and for everything of that sort, and there is no way for an 


insurance company, even if they were so inclined, to be crooked | 


or mean, because the bill says what they shall pay and how long 
they shall pay. 
with 1 child, 2 children, 6 or 10 children, as the case may be. 
And it is only right that it should do so. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will. 

Mr. RANKIN. How does the gentleman’s bill compare with 
the Massachusetts law? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will say that the bill is almost identical 


It takes care of every dependent—the widow | 


with the Massachusetts law, with few exceptions that had to | 
be made in the bill on account of the Maryland law and the | 


Virginia law. 


consideration the law of those States, where the District of 
Columbia is only a small acreage in the midst of them, and al- 
most every man who employs help here in the District of 
Columbia sends that help over into Maryland and into Virginia. 


You know how necessary it would be to take into | 





exist in Maryland and in Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed his time. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I yield myself another half hour. 

Mr, RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will. 

Mr. RANKIN. What are the main differences between the 
Ohio law and the Massachusetts law? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. In the Massachusetts law we have an 
insurance commissioner. You have one here in the District of 
Columbia, That commissioner passes upon the liability of an 
insurance company, and aby insurance company with sufficient 
capital and a good reputation in business and can meet its 
obligations can come into Massachusetts and. solicit insurance 
from me, and I can write with that company workmen’s insur- 
ance, but under this bill no one in the District of Columbia 
could get any insurance company, no matter how solvent it 
might be, to write any insurance unless they duplicated it 
afterwards or before by writing insurance with the State com- 
pany here in the District of Columbia. 

No insurance company in the District or in any State will 
hire an agent to go out and solicit insurance of this character 
after the passage of the bill. It has got to be done under gov- 
ernmental operation and is exclusively a governmental function. 

Mr. GENSMAN. Under your bill is the employer absolved 
from all liability whatever for the ordinary accident? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. When the employer takes out the insur- 
ance he transfers his liability to the insurance company. He 
is liable, however, in every instance. 

Mr. OGDEN. Is it a fact that under the operation of the 
competitive system you have better and safer working condi- 
tions and therefore a decrease in the number of accidents to 
the employees? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I wish I could only cover all these 
questions. It is a most interesting study. In Massachusetts 
many insurance companies are far from being looked upon 
with distrust and disregard by the employer and employee, but 
are looked upon almost as angels of mercy. Why? Because 
they insist on safeguards in instance after instance, and send 
their inspectors out day after day and day after day, and woe 
betide any factory where they have not placed all the safe- 
guards that that inspector orders. around the machinery to 
protect the workers. It is surprising to see how many safety 
devices have been invented and put into operation in Massa- 
chusetts by insistence on the part of the insurance company 
that the workers shall be protected. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. As I understand, unless the insurance 
company is organized in this District it can not write this 
insurance? i 

Mr. UNDERHILL. - If an insurance company is organized in 
this District, it can not write this insurance. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. What company can? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The Government can write it, and only 
the Government. It says that Congress shall appropriate $50,000, 
and that then, if you are an employer of labor you must go 
on the first of a certain month and register with the Labor Com- 
mission, and show how many you employ, how much you pay, 
and all the details they ask you concerning your business, and 
then you must take out the insurance the Government says you 
must take out and pay the premium the Government says you 
must pay. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 
there? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That provides for employees of the Goy- 
ernment as well as for those who are not employees of the 
Government? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No. 
private individuals and corporations. 
are already provided for. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 
yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Does the Fitzgerald bill apply also 
to home labor and farm labor? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. So that anybody who has a house- 
maid or a farm hand must take out liability insurance? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I notice here that compensation is 
given for disability. Is there any compensation given for an 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


It applies only to those employed by 
Government employees 
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injury other than a disability, or injury such as cutting off an 
ear or something producing a disfigurement only? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; there is compensation for disfigure- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Is there a provision here that a 
man may sue if he is not satisfied, or is he bound to abide by it? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. He may sue. But if an employer does 
not take out insurance he has no protection at all; that is, he 
can not revert to the old common law, or contributory negli- 
gence, or anything of that kind. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Is it obligatory on the part of those 
having domestic help to take out this insurance? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. It is obligatory? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. If you do not, you lay yourself 
liable to be pretty badly held up and soaked. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the ‘gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Yes. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. You stated that the agent of 
a stock company can not write insurance in the District of 
Columbia after the enactment of this bill. Let us take an 
example: John Smith is getting $150 per month from Parker, 
Bridget & Co. or some other store here. He is insured. I 
believe under the Fitzgerald bill he would get $100 a month, or 
66% per cent? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Do you say that an agent could 
not go to John Smith and say, “You are already protected, 
and that is not costing you anything; your employer pays for 
that. I want you to take out additional insurance.” Can he 
take out additional insurance? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Is it not a fact that there is an 
atmosphere of insurance created here that would help the in- 
surance business? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes, God help us if we ever should say 
that a man can not take out insurance to protect his people. 
We would not dare to go that far. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. What would the gentleman say that it would 
cost to take out insurance for a housemaid, for example? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, it might be $5 a year, but the nui- 
sance of it would be emphasized every time you got a new maid 
in your kitchen, a man to tend the furnace, or a new maid to 
push the perambulator. 

Mr. LAYTON. That would be one of the changes that most 
familes would have to make here? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Does not the blanket clause cover almost 
any kind of person? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; almost any kind of person might 
be covered by the compensation clause. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It would not apply to a particular person? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not want to be misunderstood. I think 
it is a disgraceful state of affairs that the Capital of this Nation 
and the more than.100,000 people employed therein should not 
have the protection that is given almost universally all over 
this country. They are entitled to it. 

I think that before long those five States which so far have 
been without workmen’s compensation laws will undoubtedly 
see the advantage of it, and will come in under some form of 
workmen’s compensation, In the State of Massachusetts, where 
we have to depend upon our industries, and practically all the 
people there are employed in industry, there is not an employer 
who would change the employers’ compensation law. There is 
not an employee who would change it. There is not a word of 
criticism to be heard against it. And yet it took one of the 
greatest fights ever had in any legislature to get that form of 
insurance adopted by the Massachusetts Legislature on account 
of the opposition on the part of business men who could not see 
their way clear to pay that added expense. We added that 
expense to the public, to industry, to be accurate; and to-day 
the injured workman, instead of being thrown upon the charity 
or upon the kindness and sympathy and hospitality of his 
friends, has a legitimate source from which he can draw and 
keep his little family together and care for himself. His doc- 
tor’s bills, his hospital bills, even his burial expenses, are pro- 
vided for in this bill, and it is the right way to handle this 
great economic problem, 
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Under private insurance the losses are settled with the great- 
est expedition possible. Whereas in the State of Ohio there is 
hardly a man injured there, so the record shows, that gets his 
pay until after he goes back to work again, and that is the 
usual result of government activity everywhere—the delay 
owing to the army of employees and to the great amount of red 
tape, and all that sort of thing. 

Do not be misled, gentlemen, by an appeal to the prejudice 
they hope to create regarding the heartless corporations known 
as insurance companies. We have found them in Massachu- 
setts, those of us who have had to deal with them in the halls 
of legislation, those of us who have had to deal with them as 
business men, have found the insurance companies measure up 
to the full standard with any organizations of business men, 
professional or otherwise, that we have in the community. We 
have found that they were willing in many, many instances to 
stretch a point. I had five years’ experience as the president 
of a great philanthropic organization in my State, and I never 
went in vain to the big insurance companies that handle work- 
men’s compensation and asked for them a little leniency, a 
little leeway, or a little extra on their part im behalf or for the 
benefit of some of the injured employees which they did not 
grant willingly. There are mistakes made, and there are evils 
that creep into any line of business or profession, and no doubt 
instances could be related to you where a man may have been 
unjustly treated through the operation of some insurance com- 
pany, but for every instance of that character I can bring you 
another, on the other hand, because of the red tape of the gov- 
ernmental mismanagement. I have been able in the last few 
weeks to correct some instances of injustice on the part of the 
Federal Insurance Board. 

When brought to their attention in a proper sort of way they © 
were very glad to correct those instances. In some cases it 
seems to me they should have been more liberal; but I am not 
here to criticize the operation of the Federal Workingmen’g 
Compensation Commission. I think it is a splendid beard and 
that it has done an excellent work. 

I just want to state a few of the fundamentals, and then I 
shall be very glad, indeed, to yield to anyone. 

Under the provisions of this bill we give a man 663 per cent 
of his wages. Under my bill we start to give him conpensation 
after 5 days; that is, if he is injured, after 5 days we begin 
to give him compensation from the fourth day. Im Massachu- 
setts that has been reduced from 14 to 10 days, and I think from 10 
to 7 days. In the Fitzgerald bill it is after 3 days. Now, the 
trouble with that is that while most of the workingmen are 
pretty good fellows, and most. of them, are not only willing but 
anxious to get back to work, where you make it 8 days it is an 
invitation to the workmen to lay off and quit the job for a little 
minor injury. So we imcrease the time by 2: days, and to a cer- 
tain extent that removes the difficulty. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. As I understand, the only. irrecon- 
cilable difference between the gentleman’s bill and the Fitz- 
gerald bill is the one that he has been discussing, namely, the 
eompetitive insurance feature. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Absolutely. I would: take all the evils 
of the Fitzgerald bill and fold them to my bosom to-day, and 
would have done so long ago, if they could have eliminated 
this exclusive, monopolistic, socialistic feature of his bill which 
has been adopted in Ohio. And may I say im passing that my 
information from Ohio recently is that the employers in Ohio 
are not all satisfied with this provision; that they are now 
seeking some remedy through an investigation of the whole 
workings of this bill in Ohio, with a purpose in view of chang- 
ing this from a monopolistic State insurance te something of 
a different character, where they can have ‘mutual, self-insur- 
ance, or competitive insurance. So you can see that there is 
some difference of opinien in Ohio, even although Ohio has 
collected hundreds of thousands of dollars from the premium 
payers—from industry and from society—and turned the money 
back into the State treasury. That is not altogether a good 
thing. Because the State of Ohio made $1,000,000 on this form 
of business last year, I do not consider that that justifies it 
by any means. It does not justify it, beeause it takes the 
money away from somebody, and that is simply another form 
of taxation. 

Mr. LAYTON. 
ductivity. : 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It is taken away from production and 
paid out to public employees. In my bill we provide for medical 
and surgical aid, for previous disability, for all of the de- 
pendents, for minors and incompetent persons, for the right 
of employers and insurers to examine, for methods of payment, 
for proceedings to collect. Nothing has been left out of the 


In other words it is taken away frem pro- 
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bill, It is not a perfect bill. ‘I have no pride of authorship. 
When it comes to the reading of the bill if it is substituted for 
the Fitzgerald bill there will probably be numerous amendments 
that should’ be offered that will‘be improvements ‘tothe bill. 

There is a great deal to be said about other forms and other 
practices in other States. You gentlemen who come from these 
other States are probably familiar with them and ‘can tmprove 
this bill. 

Now, let me say just one word more and ‘then I am ‘through. 
What is the purpose back of this bill? Why do they want a 
monopolistic’ bill here in this little bit of a District, where ‘there 
are only 100,000 employees anyway? Why ‘do they want that 
bill here? They want it for a model. They want it for a wedge. 
They want it for a starting point. They want to adopt it in the 
Nation’s Capital, to hold it up as the one ‘real piece of legislation 
that all other States should follow. ‘What is the next step? 
Why, the next step is to go out into your State and my State 
and say, “ Here, you have got to do this. because they have done 
it down in Washington; and because we find ‘we are making 
some money for the Government by going into the insurance 
business, it is a.good thing for you to follow.” ‘In other words, 
it is an example. 

The purpose is to try it first here as a model for all the 
rest of the country to follow. I do not believe the Members of 
Congress with their States rights want such a form of imsur- 
ance. I see that New York and Massachusetts and other States 
in the North are coming to believe that the States have some 
rights, for an unprecedented thing has happened in Massachu- 
setts. Congress passed a law giving to Massachusetts $69,000 
on a so-called maternity bill, and the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts refused to accept the $69,000 and is going to bring suit 
against the United States to test.the constitutionality of that 
act. Did you ever hear before of a State refusing $69,000 from 
the Gevernment? You. heard once of the State of Massachusetts 
* having a tea.party. This is.the second tea party, and we.are 
going to pretest against being taxed from now on. New York 
has taken about the same action or will take similar action, 
It is time for Congress to pause before they , put .into Govern- 
ment activities, Government -hands, Government employees, 
Government bureaus, Government departments all of the rights 
and privileges that belong to the people and to the States. 

So L-oppese this bill, the so-called Witzgerald bill,.on the 
principle which is dear to the heart of almost every American, 
greater than the amount of money that they can make out of 
it or that the Government can make out of it—the principle 
of thrift, industry, ambition, and justice; but I advocate ear- 
nestly the principles of the workmen’s compensation act as ap- 
plied in Massachusetts and many other States. [Applause.] 

Mr, ZIHLMAN., I yield.five minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. FrrzeerRatp], 

Mr. FITZGBRALD. Mr. Chairman, while this matter is.fresh 
in our minds I want'to:say a few words in.regard to what my 
distinguished friend from Massachusetts: has just said, I want 
to say, first, that nowhere in the world where workmen’s com- 
pensation laws have been enacted and the State fund -estab- 
lished by the government has this feature ever been departed 
from, and wherever the forward step has been taken it has 
come to be made exclusive; we have added West Virginia to.the 
black map which my opponent has presented here, and the Cana- 
dian Province of Alberta because of the seandal which has oc- 
curred ‘there when the insurance overhead expense rose to 50 
per cent of the premiums. 

My opponent, the distinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, is. entirely mistaken about what his bill provides, I 
have had prepared by an actuary familiar with the laws of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts an analysis to 
show how imperfectly he understands his own bill. It reminds 
me of what he said in the committee, that he wanted to make a 
statement, which “was not borne out by the facts.” He does 
make a statement, and it is not borne out .by the facts. Labor 
can not: recognize either him or his.bill as friendly. Let us see. 
Here is a Government with a commission already administer- 
ing for 600,000 employees, and he tosses it aside as useless 
machinery in providing for the 100,000 additional employees, 
just to create business uselessly for insurance companies and at 
the expense of both employer and employee. He talks about 
discontent in the State of Ohio and about the Hon. James M. 
Cox, late candidate for President of the United States. I 
wish to say that if there was one thing more than another 
which the Republicans resented in the State of Ohio during 
the ‘last campaign it was the fact that to Governor Cox there | 
was attributed too much credit for the wonderful popularity of | 
the exclusive fund:of the State of Ohio and thé making it | 
economically possible to pay the workmen compensation for 
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injuries received in their employment without ‘a needless addi- 
tional 30 per cent burden on the employers. 
Now I wish to'call attention to'the investigation made in the 


State of New York by the State officials. I want to call atten- 
tion to his own State, where he claims that they are so well 
satisfied. Here is the last speech made by one of the senators 
on a floor of ‘the senate ‘in the State of Massachusetts. It 
reads: 


Workmen's compensation insurance—Employers robbed—Injured work- 
ers swindled—Workers forced to pay $15.60 per capita tax—State 
fund only remedy dress delivered by Hon. Warren E. Tarbell on 
floor of Massachusetts Senate April 5, 1922. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The proposition mtroduced by Mr. War- 
ren Tarbell got one vote in the whole legislature, both in the 
House and the Senate, when it came up for action. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am glad to have my friend, who is so 
courageous, make that statement, as I may be inclined to think 
he is.as much mistaken as he is about other things. He appeals 
to the intelligence of this House on the same basis that’ thinks 
that Yom Kippur is a kind of herring, and that Easter Sunday 
is a sister of Billy Sunday. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FITZGERALD, Yes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Does it not show that the employees were 
paying more than two and a half millions more than they would 
pay under the State fund? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; that is demonstrated by every 
actuary and every investigating committee and from independ- 
ent sources. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am at a loss to understand 
why this is made exclusive. If Government insurance is better 
and cheaper, why will not that fact in itself drive out private 
insurance companies, and if it does not drive them out, why 
should Congress be interested in driving them out? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I might answer the gentleman in a 
psychological way. I doubt if you or I ever took out life 
insurance until we were importuned. ‘This insurance is made 
compulsory, and then we are asked by the gentieman from 
Massachusetts to tax the employers 35 per cent so that the 
insurance people can go out and solicit the business among and 
for themselves. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But you make it compulsory to 
take out Government insurance rather than private insurance. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have tried to answer that. 

Mr. LAYTON. But the gentleman has not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Delaware may be 
right; I have done my best to answer it. The Lockwood in- 
vestigation in New York explains that there is a fraudulent 
cutting of other kinds .of insurance, burglary, flywheel, and 
other casualties which are not associated with Government ac- 
tivity in State funds in any State whereby by collusive action 
they are able to obtain the business as against the State fund. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to embarrass 
the gentleman, but that is thicker than it was before. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman three 
minutes more. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Yes. 

Mr. WYANT. If it is true that the Government offers better 
insurance at a cheaper rate, is it not also true as a ysual thing 
that good business men would seek the best rate of insurance 
without being importuned? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I answer the gentleman by referring 
him to the life insurance companies that attempted insurance 
by mail at a saving of the agents’ commissions. They were not 
able to go on with it. They kept it up and advertised in some 
of the high-class magazines, and although everybody could go 
to them, nobody would take the trouble to do it. Cutting the 
rates for other classes of insurance to induce employers to 
deal with the stock companies is a notorious scheme to get busi- 
ness away from the State fund. This is not my say-so, but 
this is the testimony taken by the Lockwood committee of the 
New York State Legislature which investigated conditions in 
the State and the city of New York. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? - 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I notice that the first part of the 
bill abolishes all causes of action, so that one must look to the 
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bill. In case of disfigurement, you are allowed only to recover 
when it diminishes ability to obtain employment. Suppose a 
man gets his ear cut off or his toe cut off, such as to cause tre- 
mendous physical pain and disfigurement, and yet it would not 
interfere with the kind of business that he is doing. He can 
not receive anything at all under this bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think the gentleman is right, because 
this is solely economic. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. You abolish all causes of action. 
There are many causes of action that under the present laws 
throughout the country can be sustained, where there is dis- 
figurement, which would not result in lack of ability to obtain 
employment, but which would cause humiliation and*pain, and 
for which, where it is negligently doné, any man ought to have 
the right to obtain compensation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I would agree with the gentleman on 
that, and I would be very glad to join in an amendment on 
that subject, These bills are far from perfect. I am in accord 
with the gentleman on that ground. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Is there any organized machinery now ex- 
isting which will carry into effect this Government insurance? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. We have a commission here for the 
employees of the United States, all of them—600,000—to which 
we turn this over. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Do they do an insurance business under the 
Federal lability act? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. So far as I know. 

Mr. MICHENER. Oh, no. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This bill is in accord with that. 

Mr. BARBOUR. If it is necessary to create an entirely new 
bureau or department to conduct this insurance business, and 
there are only 100,000 people to take insurance, and private com- 
panies also engage, then there would not be enough business to 
go around, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In spite of what my opponent from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] says, all of the official propaganda 
going out from the headquarters of the insurance companies ad- 
mit that the District of Columbia would not admit of a competi- 
tive plan ; that it must be either one or the other—we must make 
it compulsory and turn it over to the insurance companies or 
make it compulsory and use the machinery that we already 
have. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is conceded by everyone? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. I can show the gentleman the in- 
surance company propaganda that went out on that. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I want to yield a little 
time to myself in order to answer some of these questions. There 
was not an insurance company that appeared before our com- 
mittee, or that was represented before our committee, that op- 
posed the workmen’s compensation act. There was no insur- 
ance company or a representative of an insurance company 
that appeared before our committee that objected to the State 
fund provided that they had the privilege of competing with 
that State fund. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Suppose the Government had to establish 
a bureau or some kind of machinery for carrying on this insur- 
ance business. It would be more or less expensive. Suppose 
the private insurance companies came in through their agencies 
now existing and competing, would it not necessarily follow that 
the Government would do this insurance business at a loss? 

There are only 100,000 prospects to begin with. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I want to be perfectly fair. In the first 
place the Government has this machinery. It is provided in 
both the Fitzgerald bill and in my bill that the present machin- 
ery shall be used. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Do they do an insurance business? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No; they do not. They only insure the 
Government just the same as under the laws in most of the 
States an individual can insure his own employees if he will de- 
posit a bond sufficiently large to cover all of the loss that may be 
entailed under that insurance. That is allowed in many States, 
and also mutual insurance. The Government, in other words, 
acts as an individual; that is, insuring its own employees in 
carrying its own insurance. 

Mr. BARBOUR. And the commission now is not conducting 
an insurance business? 
Mr. UNDERHILL. 

Mr. BARBOUR. 
to do it. : 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If this bill goes into effect, the board tells 
me that they could not carry it on with their present force; 
that everything would have to be kept separate, and they would 


No. 
But if this bill goes into effect it will have 
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have to have an entirely new force to carry out the provisions 
of the bill. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Does it not necessarily follow that this in- 
surance business will have to be done entirely by the Govern- 
ment or by private companies? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will agree that there is not enough 
business here to divide between the two, but that is no reason 
why the Government should say that an individual who wanted 
to do business here shall not do it. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Then, it resolves itself into a question of 
the Government doing an insurance business or private com- 
panies doing it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Absolutely. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. WYANT. As I understand, the Government has now 
machinery by which it carries into effect the insurance of 
Federal employees. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. WYANT. Did this department inform the committee that 
they would have to have an entirely new machinery to insure 
these other parties proposed to be taken on by this bill? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I do not think that I am mistaken when 
I say that the board did not inform the committee, nor was it 
asked by the committee—I see no reference to it in the hear- 
ings—as to whether they could carry on the business. Of course 
they can carry on the business, but the gentleman’s common 
Sense as a business man would show him that in this entirely 
different class of business they would have to employ more 
help; they would have to take from the ranks of the producers 
and add to the ranks of the consumers in order to carry on the 
business. ; a 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will. 

Mr. LAYTON. As a matter of fact, however, it will go out 
to the country at large that Congress is establishing, at least as 
far as the District of Columbia is concerned, a governmental 
monopoly in this class of business? 

Mr UNDERHILL. Absolutely. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN]. 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I at one time had a rather 
comprehensive knowledge of this subject. In 1910 I was tle 
author of the cooperative relief bill for coal and clay mincrs 
in my State, which was one of the pioneer laws on the subject 
of compulsory compensation legislation. And I was a member of 
the committee which drafted the present compensation law in 
Maryland, and yet I rise to speak on this bill before the com- 
mittee with some reluctance and diffidence because I have been 
connected more or less for a number of years with the insur- 
ance business and a large part of the business written for the 
firm of which I am a member is compensation insurance. How- 
ever, I feel that here in the District of Columbia, w‘th a very 
limited field for the writing of business and a very few em- 
ployees engaged in hazardous occupations, that it would be 
unfair for Congress to pass a law compelling the private em- 
ployers of the District of Columbia to insure their employees 
and then open that field to the competition of insurance com- 
panies and force them to pay an overhead of from 35 to 60 
per cent in excess of what they would have to pay under a 
State or a district fund. The gentleman from Massachusetts, 
who set up a straw Frankenstein here this afternoon and then 
kicked it to pieces, says he admits that the cost of writing in- 
surance by insurance companies or by private capital is fully 
85 per cent in excess of what it would cost if conducted under 
the fund provided by the Fitzgerald bill, but he pointed out to 
the House the fact that in the bill now before the committee 
an initial appropriation was carried of $50,000 to set in 
motion the machinery of insuring the private employees here 
in the District of Columbia. Now, I call the attention of the 
committee to this fact that in this bill it is also provided that 
there shall be set up a reserve fund to pay losses due to the 
injury or death of workmen and it is provided that when the 
fund reaches the sum of $100,000 the $50,000 paid out of the 
Federal Treasury is to be refunded. But what does the gen- 
tleman provide in the bill he proposes as a substitute for the 
bill now before the House? 

The gentleman just stated to the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that it would necessitate additional em- 
ployees—additional clerks, stenographers—additional offices and 
quarters; but he did not tell the committee this was to be 
paid for out of the fund created by the provisions of the Fitz- 
gerald bille What does the gentleman provide in his bill? 
Let me call your attention to the method by which the gentle- 
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man from Massachusetts legislates along the lines of economy. 
Section 2 of his bill, the very first page, provides that there 
shall be appointed a compensation commissioner at $4,500 to 
administer the law. In section 5 it provides that the compensa- 
tion commissioner may employ a. deputy or deputies, clerks, 
officers, and other assistants and fix their compensation, sub- 
ject to the written approval of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. When the gentleman from Massachusetts 
comes to providing jobs and making expenditures from the 
Federal Treasury, the sky is the limit; but. in this bill whem it 
comes to dealing. with the question of the injured. employees 
the gentleman has put the total awards. payable under that 
bill as low as he consistently can, taking into consideration the 
law of his own State and in other States. on the subject. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I will. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will state to the gentleman that in my 
bill the awards are higher than existing in any State in the 
Union—— 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I differ with the gentleman. I hold in my 
hand a report of the Department of Labor, and I call attention 
to the fact that the Federal act and the law in a great many 
. of the States provides that when a man is permanently dis- 
abled his family shall receive compensation for an indefinite 
period; and I call attention to. the fact that in his bill. it pro- 
vides that, it shall be limited, and that if within, the 10 years 
the man. totally disabled becomes either a pauper or—— 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I call attention further to the fact that 
in seetion.16. of. his bill, I think it is, it provides. that the in- 
surance companies can go and settle their differences with. the 
injured employee. In other words, the man who may be per- 
manently disabled under provisions. of the bill may be be- 
guiled by the soothing words of some adjuster of the insurance 
company to settle for the compensation due him in any manner 
that he might see fit, subject. to the approval of the insurance 
commissioners. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will. 

Mr. LAYTON, I know you will, my friend; we are old-time 


friends since 1920. 
I know, and I am deeply indebted to. the 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. 
gentleman. 

Mr. LAYTON, But will the gentleman tell me as a citizen of 
the United States why he should be willing to pass any law 
that would keep any reputable business out of the District 
where the Capitol of the country is? 

Mr: ZIHLMAN. Well, I will say to the gentleman when 
Congress: attempts to legislate and say that employers shall 
carry insurance in a city such as this, where there is practically 
no industry and where a great majority of the employees are 
engaged in nonhazardous occupations, and we have: already 
set up a compensation commission to adjudicate and adjust 
compensation connected with Federal employees, that we should 
provide this same class of protection that many of the States, 
which have been pioneers in this movement for compensation 
legislation, now provide. 

Mr. LAYTON. If the principle is good, let us go the whole 
hog about legisJation. Let us put Woodward & Lothrop out of 
business; put all the other merchants out of business for the 
sake and the benefit of the people of the District of Celumbia, 
and keep all merchants and everybody else doing anything 
under heaven outside of the District for the benefit of the 
people and let the Government do it all. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Well, I will say to the gentleman that a few 
years ago, when legislatures took up the question of injuries to 
men in employment, there was a. great clamor as to taking 
property without due process of law; that they could not pass 
a law compelling an employer to compensate his employee; but 
nobody now, with the modern thought on the subject before 
them, would dare to voice that opinion which was voiced by 
many constitutional lawyers on this question. 

Mr. LAYTON. The gentleman, I suppose, is restrained from 
taking a chance in the amalgamation of the car lines of the 
city for the purpose of securing cheaper car fares? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. We were only restrained from the fact that 
when. we brought in a bill Members proceeded to. kick it all over 
the House and did not offer a substitute for it. 

Mr. LONDON. I understand that the law of almost every 
State in the Union, distrusting, insurance companies, writes for 
them the contracts so far as life and fire insurance companies 
are concerned. Do the various insurance companies prescribe 
the terms in accident cases? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. They not only do that, but make terms as.to 
life-insurance policies, 


—— ore Do the States prescribe the terms of accident 
policies 

Mr: ZEHLMAN. They regulate the reserve and protection of 
policyholders. 

Mr. LONDON. The State has practically prescribed the terms 
of the policy: It has taken out the making of contracts from 
pes a of the insurance companies beeause of the frauds com- 

Mr. ZIESLMAN. I am giad to have that information added to 
the discussion. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I want to say that the State of California 
does provide the form of policy. 

Mr, ZIHLMAN, The gentleman from New York says it is: 
almost universal among the States. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Yes. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. How many States make the State or' 
government insurance exclusive? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Five States. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. What others? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The gentleman knows them. 

Mr. MILLSPAUGH. Iam asking for information. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I have them here. Exclusive are Nevada, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Michigan, Porto Rico, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Mr. LAYTON. Wyoming is exclusive? 

. ZIHLMAN, Yes. 
. LAYTON. What is that last word? Is it Wyoming? 


. LAYTON. ‘It can not possibly be: 
. ZIHLMAN,. I will explain to the gentleman. I can loan 
him this pamphilet. 

Mr. LAYTON. [I can not understand how it could be. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will give the gentleman the Government 
statement. I also want to call attention to tlie fact that the gen- © 
tleman from Massachusetts, who is so concerned about the 
enormous expenditures under the Fitzgerald bill, appropriates 
$20,000 in his bill annually for the years 1922 and 1923, and so 
much thereof as may be necessary annually for the maintenance 
of the office of the compensation commissioner of the District of 
Columbia and in the payment of salaries and expenses of the 
commissioner and his employees. 

Further appropriation is: made of $5,000 for the year 1922 
for the necessary expenses of aforesaid compensation commis 
sioner to cover printing, office fixtures, and other legitimate ex- 
penses: So that when it comes to the matter of officers and 
competent help—stenographers, typists, clerks, and assistants— 
the gentleman has been very liberal, and I want to show just 
how liberal the gentleman has made provisions for compensa- 
tion im his bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Does the- gentleman pretend that this 
can be carried on without expense? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I contend that under the Fitzgerald bill 
sufficient premium will be collected to pay the expenses, and 
that is clearly outlined in the bill 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Who pays them? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The employers, the policyholders. 
lic pays, absolutely. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. In my bill I provide for the executive 
officers, but I do not provide for a whole army of employees 
to take care of all of these. workmen. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. You provide for the necessary employees. 
I want to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts—I do not 
want to misquote him—did you not state before the committee 
that this bill of yours was perfectly acceptable to the insurance 
companies? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I did not make any such statement. I 
do not know whether it. is or not, and I do not care. 

Mr. LAYTON. Is not the gentleman, at least, in this di- 
lemma, that either the functions already established for Gov- 
ernment employees in their compensation liability are too much, 
or else there will have to be an additional force to take care 
of the additional work that will be thrown upon them? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I do not think there is any question about 
that being true, I will say to the gentleman. ‘There will be 
additional employees, and they will be paid. as part of the 
overhead for managing this phase of the business of the Fed- 
eral accident commission, by the premium and policy holders. 

Mr. LAYTON. And then, of course, if there is an additional 
cost and overhead charges, the increase must come out of the 
Treasury or, what amounts to the same thing, out of the pock- 
ets of the people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


The pub- 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania if he will yield me five additional minutes? 

Mr. FOCHT. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I call the attention of the committee to the 
fact that in the Underhill bill the total and permanent disa- 
bility is limited to payments aggregating $5,000, so that at the 
end of 10 years the injured employee, if his injury is total and 
permanent, would be a charge on the community. I want to 
call attention to the fact that way out in Arizona thig provision 
is for life; in California, I will state to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Barsour], this provision is for life; in Colo- 
rado, for life; in Idaho, for life; in Illinois, for life; in 
Nevada, for life; in Pennsylvania, for life; in North Dakota, 
for life; in Ohio, for life; in South Dakota, for life; in Wash- 
ington, for life; in West Virginia, for life; and under the com- 
pensation laws for Federal employees if a man is permanently 
and totally injured he gets compensation—a percentage of his 
wages—as long as he lives, but under the provision of the 
very liberal bill of the gentleman from Massachusetts he is 
limited to $5,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does the gentleman state that the 
States can control the rates charged by insurance companies? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN., I will state to the gentleman from Virginia 
that in the gentleman’s own State, the State of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL], according to this publica- 
tion of the Government, the original proposition was to create 
a mutual company of employers, supervised and guaranteed by 
the State. But owing to the great pressure of the insurance 
companies, from the agitation against this form of legislation, 
they made what they call a fourfold plan, and that the experi- 
ence of Massachusetts has been the experience in Maryland. 
Originally it was proposed to create a State fund, and the law 
now provides that you can insure in the State funds or you can 
carry your Own insurance by depositing the proper bond; and 
an employer can insure in a stock company, and he can insure 
in a mutual company. The fourfold plan is in operation in 
Maryland and other States. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I understand that in the gentle- 
man’s State and in my State, as well as in the District of Co- 
lumbia, an insurance commission is authorized by law to regu- 
late the insuranee companies and restrain the rates within cer- 
tain limits. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. In my State the authority to administer 
the workmen’s compensation law is vested in a commission. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That is true with us. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes; I recall now that they must approve 
the rates submitted. I will say to the gentleman that in my 
State and in many other States the experience has been that 
the insurance companies through the solicitors get the preferred 
business and discourage the writing of others, and the State 
usually gets the undesirable end of the business. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If this bill passes, it seems to me 
the District of Columbia would be a “no man’s land,” so far as 
insurance business is concerned, but they could do business in 
the adjoining States of Maryland and Virginia. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I will say to the gentleman that they have 
no business now to speak of, and in order to get business Con- 
gress would have to say so by law. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I understand you are proposing 
new legislation here, but that it is at variance with that of the 
State that the gentleman partly represents and that of’ the 
State that I partly represent. 

Mr. OGDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. OGDEN. Of course, the insurance companies are doing 
a liability business in the District at this time, are they not? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. They are doing some, but not the great 
volume of business that they would do if this act went into 
effect. The volume of business must necessarily be small here, 
because there are no industries of a hazardous nature here. 

Mr. OGDEN. Whatever such business there is would be 
destroyed by this bill, and they will be driven out of business 
altogether? . 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. There would be nothing to compel the em- 
ployer to take out double insurance. 

Mr. OGDEN. It would be a double liability? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. OGDEN. I want to call this to the gentleman’s atten- 
tion: Beginning on line 21 of page 2 of the Fitzgerald bill it 
is provided: 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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“ ines ”" means only an injury sustained in the course of employ- 
ment, uding disease arising out of and in the course of employment 
and an injury caused by the willful act of a third person directed 
against an employee because of his employment. 

What particular situation did the gentleman have in mind 
when that provision was inserted? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will state to the gentleman that this is 
not my bill, but the provision, no doubt, is intended to cover 
injuries received because of the occupation of the employee, 
such as assault. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as I have just pointed out, there is a 
limitation of payment of $5,000 in this bill to those who may 
be permanently injured, contrary to the provisions of the acts 
of most of the States and contrary to the Federal compensation 
or liability law. In section 26 it is provided that the injured 
employee can adjust the matter, can compromise the sum that 
the insurance company may owe him, which is a form that is 
not found in the Massachusetts law. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] said that his bill was taken 
largely from the insurance laws of his own State. There is no 
such provision in Massachusetts that would allow an insurance 
company to adjust their liability with the injured employee. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. My Dill, in section 15, provides that it 
shall not be done without the consent and permission of the. 
insurance commission. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes; I understand that. 

Now, I contend that in a limited field such as obtains here 
in the Distriet of Columbia, with a commission already set up, 
adjusting hundreds of cases each year; a commission whose 
members are competent and who, I understand, are willing to 
handle this additional business, where the number of injured 
is relatively small, where the business can be written at an 
average of 3 per cent overhead, as compared with from 35 to 60 
per cent on the part of insurance companies, we should give to 
the people of the District the opportunity of securing this class 
of protection at the lowest rate possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has again expired. 

Mr. FOCHT.- Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman one 
minute. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. I want to repeat a question that I asked my 
friend. Does he not think it a vicious principle-— 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I do not think it is any more vicious a prin- 
ciple to say how he shall buy his insurance than to say that he 
shall insure. 

Mr. LAYTON. The gentleman has not heard my question in 
full. Let me ask the gentleman this question: Do not you think 
that it is a vicious principle for this Congress to say that any 
legitimate business in the territory presided over by the United 
States shall not have the right to enter in? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I do not consider it any more vicious than to 
say that the employer shall take insurance; and if you compel 
a man to take something, you should provide the best possible 
vehicle for him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has again expired. To whom does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. I yield five minutes to myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for five minutes. ; 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, this debate has gone along on a 
great question, which is one that is universally understood, I 
believe, and accepted in all the States. The fact of the matter 
is, this country has been very dilatory in matters of this kind. 
That will be manifest when we note and comprehend the fact 
that in Germany they had compensation laws 100 years ago. 
They have old-age pension laws in England, Germany, Austria; 
Australia, and New Zealand in successful operation; every- 
thing is done to extend the helping hand to the weak and the 
unfortunate. For the District of Columbia to have a compen- 
sation law is marking time far behind the rest of the divisions 
of government in the country. Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, and many of the other 
Western States have had these laws in full and successful op- 
eration. Therefore, fundamentally, so far as the people are con- 
cerned, these laws are acceptable, and as to their functioning 
they have been satisfactory and have met every requirement. 

Now, what we are trying to do is to perfect them as we step 
along in the march of advancement; trying to apply something 
to the District of Columbia. although admitting that conditions 
here are somewhat different from those in the States, both as 
to the laws governing the District, on account of the District 
not being a municipality, but a species of Government reserva- 
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tion, without the sovereignty of a State, and otherwise, so that 
the laws of a State could not be transferred and applied here 
as they are in New York or Pennsylvania, or as they are out in 
Kansas, where Colonel Litrie lives, where they have been 
adopted and perfected. 

Therefore, in applying this law to the District of Columbia— 
a measure that has worked with splendid success in the great 
industrial State of Pennsylvania—and I do not think I am im- 
modest or boastful when I say a thing that has worked suc- 
cessfully in Pennsylvania will work well anywhere else in any 
situation that will justify the application of a beneficent law 
like this. 

Mr. OGDEN. You have the competitive system in Pennsyl- 
vania, have you not? 

Mr. FOCHT. Oh, yes; and that is the exact point I want to 
refer to. : 

Mr. WYANT. Before the gentleman closes—— 

Mr. FOCHT. I have only started. 

Mr. WYANT. I wish the gentleman would address his atten- 
tion to this exclusive feature of this bill. Personally, I am 
strongly in favor of employers’ liability laws, but the thing to 
which I object in the bill is the exclusive feature. Now, the 
gentleman is well posted in this matter—— 


Mr. FOCHT. I admit it. 
Mr.. WYANT. Will he give us some reason for inserting 


this exclusive feature in the bill? 

Mr. FOCHT. I am afraid I can not do that. That is just 
exactly where the trouble comes with this bill, and where 
it has found opposition from the day it was offered by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FitzGERaALD], whose heart, 
like mine, is for the man who is down and out, and who wishes 
to help the man who is injured. We must extend that help- 
fulness wherever injury may befall a man, particularly the 
workingman, 

I want to see this thing so enlarged and extended that it 
will not only include thé injured but will include helpfulness 
to the sick man and the sick woman and a pension for the aged 
as well. We shall have come nearer to the last word in Chris- 
tian civilization when those things are accomplished. But 
progress must be made slowly. Therefore, believing with all 
my heart in a reasonable compensation bill, I can not under- 
stand why. this bill should be imperiled and why we are asked 
to vote for a bill containing the obnoxious principle of con- 
tinued governmental interference with the business of the 
people, something that does not appear in that wonderfully 
successful measure now operating so satisfactorily in the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
pired. 

Mr. FOCHT. I yield to myself five minutes more. So suc- 
cessfully does this law operate in Pennsylvania that the few 
men whom I employ in my publishing plant actually cost so 
little that I never hear anything about it. And notwithstand- 
ing the low cost there they have a reserve fund of something 
approximating $5,000,000, although the insurance has not been 
in operation any great length of time. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is very fa- 
miliar with the Pennsylvania law. Will he kindly give us the 
fundamental differences between the Pennsylvania statute and 
this bill which is now before us? 

Mr. FOCHT. The fundamental difference, as I understand 
it, is one which I would like to have clarified by the gentlemen 
who wish to establish governmental control in contradistinction 
to the operation of the law in Pennsylvania, where insurance 
companies have the opportunity to compete with the State. 
Now, if the Government is going to do it so much cheaper than 
private companies can do it, then why is it necessary fd legis- 
late against the private companies? If the Government will 
do it more cheaply and do it as well as the private companies, 
then the Government ought to get the business in open com- 
petition. . 

Mr. LAYTON. Would not that be a good logical argument 
in favor of the Governnient going into every form of business 
under heaven? 

Mr. FOCHT. That is the one reason I sent to Pennsyl- 
vania for the experts from the capital of that State. Mr. 
Mackey sent down several experts from the Pennsylvania board 
to give testimony before the committee, and it is the one bone 
of contention so far as this bill is concerned. No man on this 
floor will vote against compensation for injured employees in 
Washington, but I believe if the thing were separated so that 
an opportunity were given to vote upon each proposition singly 
every man here would vote against governmental interference 
and governmental ownership and governmental control. Now, 
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The gentleman’s five minutes have ex- 











during the rest of this debate I would like to have Members 
who understand this thing and who are sincere and earnest ex- 
Plain to us why they can not take out of this bill the element 
of Government control and let it operate successfully, as it 
does in Pennsylvania, and not hamper and jeopardize the possi- 
bility of the passage of this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The gentleman realizes that 
in Pennsylvania there is a 10 per cent differential ‘In favor of 
the State. 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. But still the private com- 
panies do business. ¥ 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes; and you do'‘not establish the obnoxious 
principle of this exclusive governmental feature, a thing that 
is a nuisance and an annoyance to every man who believes 
in individual ‘incentive. If we are going to continue to inter- 
fere with private enterprise, we will take away the rock upon 
which this Government is built, which is the hope of any 
young man to succeed in enterprise, and if the Government is 
going to run all the business, then all of us will be Government 
employees, and then the Government itsglf will perish and be 
eclipsed. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAYTON. The gentleman and I are in thorough accord. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
desire to yield any time? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. How much time remains? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has an hour and five min- 
utes remaining, and the other side have 40 minutes remaining. 

Mr. WYANT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. WYANT. During the remarks of the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Z1ngLMAN] reference was made to the fact that 
in the Fitzgerald bill the payments are indefinite in the case 
of the death of an employee. I understand the gentleman’s 
bill provides for a maximum payment of $5,000 extending over 
a cértain period of time. Is that correct? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. WYANT. Will the gentleman state why he gives a limited 
sum rather than the payment over an indefinite period of time? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, the two bills differ in 
many minor ways, and this is one of them. I have been, in 
addition to being a member of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, a member of the Committee on Claims in this 
House. I have reported from time to time various bills for the 
death of citizens of the United States caused through no neglect 
or fault on their part but through the carelessness or drunken- 
ness or neglect of some Government employee, and in no case 
has the sum exceeded $5,000 for aydeath. That has been the 
maximum, and when I realize the amount of energy and time 
and explanation to get these just claims adjudicated before this 
House I thought that possibly the House was committed to the 
$5,000 maximum in the case of death. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Has one of these claims been paid yet? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I do not know. 

Mr. LAYTON. ° The reason that I have asked the question is 
that I have had two claims of this character where the evidence 
was absolutely conclusive and there has not been a settlement 
in either instance yet. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It seems to me there should be some limi- 
tation; it seems to me that this thing ought not to run on in- 
definitely. If you run these matters along indefinitely regard- 
ing the insured workman and his dependents, there will be no 
incentive on the part of anybody to try to improve conditions; 
it will be an easy thing for them in many instances to live on 
the amount of the award by compensation laws. You will note 
that in my bill I try to provide for that; that there shall be a 
specific sum for the loss of a hand or a foot, a toe or a finger, 
or an arm or a leg, and all the members or parts of the anatomy 
which enter into the carrying on of business and making a 
living. 

The insurance company can not take any advantage because 
it is specifically stated in the bill what their responsibilities 
are. It may be better to carry this over a series of years. I 
know the United States Government, the Federal Employees’ 
Commission, have paid in instances claims amounting to $12,000 
and over and are still going on, but that is one of the ways 
in which the Government carries on its business, and it is one 
of the objections I had to placing more business in the hands of 
of the Government. 

Now I have in my hand a report of the hearings before the 
subcommittee, and I want to read to you what the insurance 
commissioner of the State of Massachusetts has said. He said 
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he had had four years’ experience as chairman of the board, 
several years as chairman of the House Judiciary Committee 
that had all the bills to do with workmen’s compensation, and 
one summer served on a special committee, and he said in all 
that experience he never knew an imstance where the insur- 
ance companies have not been willing to settle all claims on a 
reasonably fair basis. That brings us to the real reason for 
passing a workmen’s compensation bill. It is not how much 
the employer pays, it is not how much society contributes, or 
how much industry has contributed in regard to paying it. The 
real reason for it is to pay the employee for the injury he has 
*received, and that is covered in my bill without unnecessary 
delay. The proponents of my bill say that that is not a busi- 
ness now existing; that it is a new business created by this 
law. Asa matter of fact, many of the merchants, many of the 
men who employ help, carry insurance to-day in behalf of their 
employees. Why should they not continue to deal with insur- 
ance companies in the same pleasant relations they have had in 
the past; why should they have to shift and change and go to 
the Government employees who are only on the job seven hours 
of the day, when he gould call up the agent over the telephone 
and tell him what the difficulty is, what he wants to do, and 
get the business and all of his worry and trouble passed along 
to the agent or representative of the insurance company? 

Mr. WYANT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. WYANT. Do the hearings disclose the number of 
States im which this payment to the beneficiary extends over 
an indefinite period of time? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I think the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. Zrm~man] gave that to the House, and I have no reason 
te question his statement. There are many States that ex- 
tend it over an indefinite period of time. 

Mr, LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. UNDERHILL. I will. 
Mr. LONDON. Speaking of the Fitzgerald bill, in What 
manner does the bill compel the employers to insure? Does it 


fine them or does it remove the old common law? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It removes the old common law; he has 
no protection in the courts. 

Mr. LONDON. The penalty is that it withdraws the old 
common law from any defense the employer may make? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Practically all defense is withdrawn. 

Mr. LONDON. That is the only penalty it imposes. 

Mr, UNDERHILL. And the same in my bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have not had an opportunity to 
study the gentieman’s bill. Is the gentleman’s bill as liberal 
to the employees as the law in any of the States? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. In many respects my bill is much more 
liberal to the employees than in any of the States, including 
the State of Ohio. There is some question as to the good judg- 
ment of that. The Fitzgerald bill carries a maximum of $25 
a week, and in his own State the maximum is only $16. 

In Massachusetts it is more than that. I provide for a 
maximum of $25 in my bill. The only limitation I made in my 
bill that is not made in the Fitzgerald bill is.as to time, and I 
do specify the exact amount which shall be paid for a finger, 
a toe, an arm, or a leg, and so forth. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I take it for granted, then, that the 
gentieman’s bill reaches the high-water mark of liberality which 
obtains in any of these States where compensation laws are in 
effect. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. Mr. Chairman, before I go any 
further, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Recorp in order that I may have my bill printed 
in the Recorp. 

The bill is as follows: 

A bill (1H. R. $546) relating to assuring compensation for accidental 


injuries or death of employees in certain occupations in the District 

of Columbia. 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act shall be known as “ The District of 
Columbia workmen's compensation act.” 

Sec. 2. That the office of compensation commissioner for the District 
of Columbia is hereby created, It shall be the duty of such commis- 
sioner to administer this act. He shall be appointed by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia and shall be an actual resident of 
said District. His term of office shall be for four years, but said com- 
missioners may at any time remove him for inefficiency, neglect of duty, 
or malfeasance in office. The salary of such commissioner shall be 
$4,500 per annum, and shall be paid as other salaries and expenses of 
public officers of the District of Columbia are paid. The commissioner 
shall devote his entire time to the duties of the office and shall not 
hold any position of trust or engage in any occupation or business inter- 
fering or inconsistent with his duties as such commissioner. The com- 
missioner shall maintain an office in the District of Columbia, to be 
provided by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
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Sec. 3. That any investigation, inquiry, or hearing which the com- 

penention, commissioner is authorized to hold or undertake may be 

eld or undertaken by or before any deputy commissioner, and every 

order made by a deputy commissioner, when approved and confirmed 

by the compensation commissioner and so shown on his record of pro- 

cooatess, shall be deemed to be the order of the compensation com- 
er. 

Sec. 4. That the office of the compensation commissioner shall be 
open for the transaction of business during all business hours of each 
and every day. excepting Sunday and legal holidays. All hearings shall 
be open to the public and shall stand and be adjourned without further 
notice thereof on its record. oat peoreenis s of the commissioner shall 
be shown on his recerd of pro ings, which shall be a public recerd, 
and shall-contain a record of each case considered and the award made 
and of all remuneration paid or allowed to any employee of the com- 
missioner or to any other person for services: Provided, however, That 
any person in the ete of the commissioner who shall divulge any 
information secured by him in respect to the transactions, property, or 
business of any person, firm, company or corporation, association or 
joint partnership to any person other. than the compensation commis- 
sioner or a deputy commissioner shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
subject to a fine of not less than $100 or more than $500, or imprison- 
ment not exceeding 12 months, in the discretion of the court. and shall 
thereafter be disqualified from holding any appointment with the com- 
missioner. 

Sec. 5. That the compensation commissioner may employ a deputy 
or deputies, clerks, stenographers, and other assistants, and fix their 
compensation, subject to the written approval of the Commissioners of 
the District ef Columbia. The commissioner shall provide necessar 
office furniture and supplies for the same. Such compensation and all 
necessary expenses shall be audited and paid as other salaries and ex- 
penses of the District of Columbia are paid. The commissioner shall 
provide himself with a seal for the authentication of his orders, awards, 
and proceedings, upon which shall be inscribed the words “ District of 
Columbia Compensation Commissioner—Official Seal.” 

The compensation commissioner and each deputy commissioner shall, 
before entering upon the duties of his office, take and subscribe to the 
constitutional oath of office. 

Ssc. 6. That the compensation commissioner and each deputy com- 
missioner shall, for purposes contemplated by this act, have power to 
issue subpenas, compel the attendance of witnesses, administer oaths, 
certify to official acts, compel the production of pertinent books, pay 
rolls, accounts, papers, records, documents, and testimony. 

If a person subpeenaed to attend or in attendance before the compen- 
sation commissioner or a deputy commissioner shall, without reasonable 
cause, fail or refuse to attend or refuse to be examined or to answer a 
legal and pentnent question, or to produce a book or paper when 
ordered to do so by the commissioner or deputy commissioner, the com- 
missioner may apply to any judge of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, upon proof by affidavit of the fact, for a rule or order 
returnable in not less than two or more than five days, directing such 
person to show cause before the judge who made the order, or any other 
judge aforesaid, why he should not be committed to jail; upon the re- 
turn of such order the judge before whom the matter and such person 
shall come on fer a hearing shall examine under oath such_person, and 
such person shall be given an opportunity to be heard; and if the judge 
shall determine that such person has failed or refused, without reason- 
able cause or legal excuse, to attend or to be examined or to answer a 
legal or pertinent question, or to produce a book or paper which he was 
ordered to bring or produce, he may forthwith commit the offender to 
jail, there to remain until he submits to do the act which he was so 
required to do or is discharged according to law. 

Sree. 7. That each officer or person who serves a subpena issued as 
aforesaid shall receive the same fee as the marshal would receive where 
said witness is subpenaed, and each witness who appears in obedience 
to a subpena before the compensation commissioner or a deputy com- 
missioner shall receive for his attendance the fees and mileage provided 
for witnesses in civil cases in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, which shall be audited and paid in the same manner as other 
expenses hereinbefore provided for. © witness subpeenaed at the in- 
stance of a party other than the compensation commissioner or deputy 
commissioner shall be entitled to compensation, unless the commissioner 
or deputy shall certify that his testimony was material to the matter 
investigated. In an investigation the commissioner may cause deposi- 
tions of witnesses residing within or without the District to be taken 
in the manner prescribed by law for like depositions taken in cases 
pending before the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. The 
compensation commissioner shall have authority to appoint, by his writ- 
ten order, any subordinate or other person to serve subpenas, notices, 
and all other papers issued by and in his name. 

Sec. 8. That, subject to the provisions of this act, the compensation 
commissioner shall adopt reasonable and proper rules to govern his pro- 
cedure, which procedure shall be as summary and‘ simple as reasonably 
may be. He shall regulate and provide for the kind and character of 
notices and the service thereof, and, in cases of injury by accident to 
employees, the nature and extent of the proofs and evidence and the 
method of taking and furnishing the same for the establishment of the 
right to compensation. He shall determine the nature and forms of 
application of those claiming to be entitled to benefits or compensation, 
and shall regulate the method of making investigations, physical exami- 
nations, and inspections, and prescribe the time within which adjuadica- 
tions and awards shall be made: Provided, That all such rules and 
regulations shall conform to the provisions of this act. 

Sec, 9. That a transcribed copy of the evidence and proceedings, or 
any specific part thereef, of any investigation taken by a stenographer 
appointed by the compensation commissionér or a deputy commissioner, 
being certified and sworn to by such stenographer to be a true and cor- 
rect transcript of the testimony, or of a particular witness, or of any 
specific part thereof, or to be a correct transcript of the proceedings had 
on such investigation so purporting to be taken and subscribed, may be 
received in evidence by the commissioner or a deputy with the same 
effect as if such stenographer were present and testified to the facts 
certified. A copy of such transcript shall be furnished on demand to 
any party in interest upon payment of the fee therefor, as provided by 
rule of the compensation commissioner. 

Src. 10. (a) That the compensation commissioner shall prepare and 
furnish free of cost blank forms and provide for their distribution so 
that the same may be readily available, of applications for benefits or 
compensation, notices to employers, proof of injury or death, of medical 
attendance, of employment and wage earnings, and such other blanks as 
may be deemed proper and advisable, and it shall be the duty of em- 
ployers to constantly keep on hand a sufficient supply of such blanks, 
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(b) The compensation commissioner shall inquire into the causes and 
results of accidents to employees, and study the methods of safeguarding 
against such accidents. The said commissioner, or any of his agents, 
may enter into any place of employment for the purpose of collecting 
facts and statistics, examining the provisions made for the health, pro- 
tection, and safety of employees and observing and enforcing the ob- 
servance of any law, ordinance, or other lawful rule, regulation, or 
order relating thereto. 

See, 11, at annually, on or before the 1st day of January, the com- 

nsation commissioner shall make a report to the Commissioners of the 

Yistrict of Columbia, which shall include a statement of the number of 
awards made by him, the causes of the accidents leading to the injuries 
for which the awards were made, and a detailed statement of the ex- 
penses of his office, together with any other matters which the commis- 
sioner deers proper to report, including any recommendations he may 
desire to make. 

Sec, 12, That if an employee suffers personal injury or death by acci- 
dent arising out of and in the course of an employment subject to this 
act his employer or insurer shall pay or provide compensation according 
to the schedules of this act, except where thé injury is occasioned by the 
willful intention of the injured employee to bring about the injury or 
death of himself or of another, or where the injury results solely from 
the intoxication of the injured employee while on duty. “Where, the in- 
{uy is occasioned by the willful intention of the injured employee to 

ring about the injury or death of himself or of another, or where the 
injury results ey from the intoxication of the injured employee while 
on duty, neither the injured employee nor any dependent of such em- 
ployee Shall receive compensation under this act. 

he liability prescribed by the last prectaess paragraph shall be ex- 
clusive, except that if an employer fail to secure the payment of com- 
pensation for his injured Sartore and their dependents, as provided 
in this act, an injured employee or his legal representative, in case 
death results from the injury, may, at his option, elect either to claim 
compensation under this act or to maintain an action in the courts for 
damages on account of such injury; and in such an action the defend- 
ant may not plead as a defense that the injury was caused by the 
negligence of a fellow servant or that the employee assumed the risk 
of his employment, or that the injury was due to the contributory 
negligence of the employee. 

Ec. 13. That this act shall apply to all private employments, except 
as herein otherwise provided. It shall not apply to— 

(1) Any employment in commerce between the District of Columbia 
and any of the States, Territories, or possessions of the United States 
Ce nation or nations, in the service of a common carrier by 
railroad ; 

(2) Any employment that is casual and not in the usual course of 
the trade, business, occupation, or profession of the Sepienss : 

(3) Any employment in an occupation not carried on by the employer 
for the sake of peceaeas gain; 

{8} Any employment as a household domestic servant; or 
(5) Any employment by an eleemosynary institution or association. 

Provided, however, That an excluded employment may be brought 
under the provisions of this act by express agreement in writing be- 
trate the employer and employee filed with the compensation commis- 
sioner. 

Sec. 14. (a) That where an accident happens while the employee is 
employed elsewhere than in the District of Columbia which would en- 
title him or his dependents to compensation if it had happened in such 
District, the employee or his dependents shall be entitled to compensa- 
tion, if the contract of employment was made in said District, if the 
employer's place of business is in said District, or if the residence of 
the employee is in said District: Provided, That his contract of em- 
peeceere Was not expressly for service exclusively outside of said 
district. 

(b) Provided, however, That if an employee shall receive compensa- 
tion or damages under the law of any State or Territory other than 
the District of Columbia, nothing herein contained shall be construed 
so as to permit a total compensation for the same injury greater than 
is provided in this act. 

sec, 15. That the rights and remedies herein granted shall exclude 
all other rights and remedies of such employee, his personal representa- 
tive, wife, parents, dependents, or next of kin, at common law or-other- 
wise on account of such injury, loss of service, or death, except as 
herein elsewhere otherwise proves 

The making of a lawful claim against an employer for compensation 
under this act for the injury or death of an employee shall operate as 
an assignment to the employer of any right to recover damages which 
the injured employee or his personal representative or other person 
may have against oy other party for such injury or death, and such 
employer shall be subrogated to any such right and may enforce, in 
his own name or in the name of the injured employee or his personal 
representative, the legal liability of such other party. The amount of 
compensation paid by the employer or the amount of compensation to 
which the injured employee or his dependents are entitled shall not be 
admissible as evidence in any action brought to recover damages, but 
any amount collected by the employer under the provisions of this sec- 
tion in excess of the amount of compensation paid by the employer 
subject to the order of the compensation commissioner or for which he 
is liable shall be held by the employer for the benefit of the injured 
employee or other person entitled thereto, less such amounts as are 
paid by the employer for reasonable expenses and attorney’s fees: Pro- 
vided, That no compromise settlement shall be. made by the employer or 
insurance carrier in the exercise of such right of subrogation without 
the approval of the compensation commissioner and the injured employee 
or the personal representative or dependents of the deceased employee 
being first had and obtained. 

Where any employer is insured against liability for compensation with 
any insurance carrier, and such insurance carrier shall have paid any 
compensation for which the employer is liable or shall have assumed 
the liability of the employer therefor, it shall be subrogated to all the 
rights and duties of the employer, and may enforce any such rights in 
its own name or in the name of the injured employee or his or her 
pereonns representative: Provided, however, That nothing herein shall 

e construed as conferring upon insurance carriers any other or further 
rights than those existing in the employer at the time of the injury to 
a et anything in the policy of insurance to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

An employer, insurance carrier, firm, association, or corporation 
knowingly misappropriating any moneys collected, received, or held 
under the foregoing provisions of this section shall be guilty of a felony 
and punished ¥ imprisonment for not exceeding five years or by fine 
not exceeding $ 000, or by both. 
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Sec. 16. (a) That where any person (in this section referred to as 


principal contractor) undertakes to execute any work, which is a part 
of his trade, business, or occupation or which he has contracted to 
a and contracts with any other person (in this section referred 
o as subcontractor) for the execution by or under the subcontractor of 
the whole or any part of the work undertaken by such principal con- 
tractor, the principal contractor shall be liable to pay to any employee 
employed in the work any compensation under this act which he would 
have been liable to pay if the employee had been immediately em- 
peeves by him; and where compensation is claimed from or proceed- 
ngs are taken against the principal contractor, then, in the applica- 
tion of this act, reference to the principal contractor shall be sub- 
stituted for reference to the subcontractor, except that the amount of 
compensation shall be calculated with reference to the earnings of the 
employee under the subcontractor by whom he is immediately employed. 

b) Where the principal contractor is liable to pay compensation 
under this section, he shall be entitled to indemnity from any person 
who would have been liable to pay compensation to the employee inde- 

ndently of this section or from any intermediate contractor, and shall 

ave a cause of action therefor. 

(c) Nothing in this section shall be construed as preventing an em- 
ployee from recovering compensation under this act from a subcon- 
tractor instead of from the principal contractor, but he shall not col- 
lect from both. 

(d) A principal contractor, when sued by an employee of a subcon- 
tractor, shall have the right to call in that subcontractor or any inter- 
mediate contractor or contractors as defendant or codefendant. 

Sec. 17. (a) That no employer or employee who is subject to the 
provisions of this act shall exempt himself from the burden or waive 
the benefit of this act by any contract, agreement, rule, or regulation, 
and any such contract, agreement, rule, or regulation shall be pro tanto 
void. No agreement by such re to pay any portion of the in- 
surance premium paid by such employer shall be valid, and any em- 
ployer who deducts any portion of such premium from the wages or 
salary of any employee entitled to the benefits of this act shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not 
more than $200 for each offense. 

(b) Nothing herein shall affect any existing contract or policy of 
employer's liability insurance or the liability of any mutual insurance 
association, or any arrangement now existing between employers and 
oa providing for the payment to such employees, their families, 
dependents, or representatives of sick, accident, or death benefits in 
addition to the compensation provided for by this act; but liabilit 
for the compensation specified in this act shall not be reduced or af- 
fected by any insurance, contribution, or other benefit whatsoever due 
to or received by the ae entitled to such compensation, and the 
person so entitled shall, irrespective of any such imsurance or other 
contract, have the right to recover the compensation directly from 
the employer. 

Sec. 18. That no claim for compensation under this act shall be 
assignable, and all compensation and claims therefor shall be exempt 
from all claims of creditors. 

Sec. 19. That all rights of compensation granted by this act shall 
have the same preference or priority for the whole thereof against the 
oem of the employer as is allowed by law for any unpaid wages for 
abor. 

Sc. 20. That in addition to the compensation hereinafter provided 
for the employer shall promptly provide for an injured employee such 
medical, surgical, or.other attendance or treatment, nurse and hos- 
pital services, medicines, crutches, apparatus, artificial hands. arms, 
feet, and legs as may be required by the compensation commissioner 
in an amount not to exceed $300. If an employer neglects to provide 
the same, the injured employee may do so at the expense of the em- 
ployer. All fees and other charges for such treatment and services 
shall be subject to regulation by the compensation commissioner and 
shall be limited to such charges as prevail in the same community for 
similar treatment of injured persons of a like standard of living. In 
case death ensues from the injury within three years, reasonable 
funeral expenses shall also be allowed, not to exceed the sum of $150. 
The compeneaten commissioner shall have full power to adopt rules 
and regulations with respect to furnishing medical, nurse, and hospital 
services and medicine.to injured employees entitled thereto and for the 
payment therefor. 

Sec. 21. That no compensation shall be allowed for the first 
calendar days of disability resulting from an injury, except the bene- 
fits provided in section 20; but if disability extends beyond that period, 
compensation shall commence with the eighth day of disability. If, 
however, such disability shall continue for more than four weeks, then 
compensation shall be payable for the first days of disability. 

Snc. 22. That each employee (or in case of death his dependents 
entitled to receive compensation under this act) shall recelve the same 
in accordance with the following schedule, and except as in this act 
otherwise provided such payment shall be in lieu of any and all rights 
of action whatsoever against any person whomsoever. 

1. Permanent total disability: In case of total disability adjudged 
to be permanent, 669 per cent of the average weekly wages shall be 
paid to the employee during the continuance of such total disability, 
not to exceed a maximum of-$25 per week and not less than a mini- 
muin of $7 per week, unless the employee’s established weekly wages 
are less than $7 per week at the time of the injury, in which event he 
shall receive compensation in an amount equal to his average weekly 
wages, but not to exceed a total of $5,000. Loss or loss of use of 
both hands or both arms or both feet or both legs or both eyes, or of 
any two thereof, shall, in the absence of conclusive proof to the con- 
trary, constitute permanent total disability. In all other cases_per- 
manent total disability shall be determined in accordance with the facts. 

2. Temporary total disability : In case of temporary total disability, 
664 per cent of the average weekly wages shall be paid to the em- 
ployee during the continuance thereof, but not to exceed a maximum 
of $25 per week and not less than a minimum of $7 per week, unless 
the employee’s established weekly wages are less than $7 per week at 
the time of the injury, in which event he shall receive compensation 
equal to his full wages; but in no case to continue more than six years 
from the date of the injury or to exceed $3,750 in the aggregate. 

8. Permanent partial disability: In case of disability partial in char- 
acter but permanent in quality the compensation shall be 66% per cent 
of the average weekly wages, in no case to exceed $25 per week and 
not less than a minimum of $7 per week, unless the cmployee’s estab- 
lished weekly wages are less than $7 per week at the time of the injury, 
in whieh event he shall receive compensation equal to his full wages, 
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but in no ease to exceed $3,750 in the aggregate, and shall be paid to 
the employees for the period named in the schedule as follows: 
Thumb: For the loss of a thumb, 50 weeks. 


First finger: For the loss of a first finger, commonly called the index 
finger, 30 weeks. 

Second finger: For the loss of a second finger, 25 weeks. 

Third finger: For the loss of a third finger, 20 weeks. 

Fourth finger: For the loss of a fourth finger, commonly called the 
little finger, 15 weeks. 

The loss of the second, or distal, phalange of the thumb shall be 
censidered to be equal to the loss of one-half of such thumb; the loss 
cf more than one-half of such thumb shall be considered to be equal 
to the loss of the whole thumb; the loss of the third, or distal, 
phalange of any finger shall be considered to be equal to the loss of 
one-third of such finger. The loss of the middie, or second, photenes 
of any finger shall be considered to be equal to the loss of two-thirds 
of such finger. The loss of more than the middle and distal phalange 
of any finger shall be considered to be equal to the loss of the whole 
of such finger: Provided, however, That in no case shall the amount 
received for more than one finger exceed the amount provided in this 
schedule for the less of a hand. 

Great toe: For the loss of a great toe, 25 weeks. 

Other toes: For the loss of one of the toes, other than the great 
toe, 10 weeks. 

Hand: For the loss of a hand, 150 weeks, 

Arm: For the loss of an arm, 200 weeks, 

Foot: For the loss of a foot, 150 weeks. 

Leg: For the loss of a leg, 175 weeks. 

Hye: For the loss of an eye, 100 weeks. 

Hearing: For the total loss of hearing of one ear, 50 weeks; for the 
total loss of hearing of both ears, 100 weeks. 

Loss of use: Permanent loss of use of a hand, arm, foot, leg, or 
eye shall be considered as the equivalent of the loss of such hand, arm, 
foot, leg, or eye, and for the loss of the fractional - of the vision 
of either one or both eyes the injured employee shall be compensated 
in like proportion to the compensation for total loss of vision, and in 
arriving at the fractional part of vision lost regard shall not be had 
for the effect that correcting lens or lenses may have upon the eye or 
eyes. 4 

Amputations: Amputation between the elbow and the wrist shall be 
considered as the equivalent of the loss of a hand. Amputation be- 
tween the knee and the ankle shall be considered as the equivalent of 
the loss of a foot. Amputation at or above the elbow shall be consid- 
ered as the loss of an arm. Amputation at or above the knee shall be 
considered as the loss of the leg. 

The compensation for the foregoing specific injuries shall be paid in 
addition to, and consecutively with, the compensation hereinbefore 
provided in subsection 2 of this section. 

If an employee dies the right to any compensation payable under 
this subsection unpaid at the date of his death shall survive to and 
vest in his personal representatives. 

Other cases: In all other cases in this class of disability the com- 
pensation shall be 50 per cent of the difference between his average 
weekly wages and his wage-earning capacity thereafter jin the same em- 
ployment or otherwise, if less than before the accident—but not to ex- 
ceed $25 per week—payable during the continuance of such partial 
disability, but not to exceed $3,000, and subject to reconsideration of 
the degree of such impairment by the compensation commissioner on 
his own motion or upon application of any party in interest. 

In all cases where there has been an amputation of a part of any 
member of the body herein specified, or the loss of the use of any part 
thereof, for which compensation is not specifically provided herein, the 
commissioner shall allow compensation for such proportion of the total 
number of weeks allowed for the amputation or the loss of the use of 
the entire member as the affected or amputated portion thereof bears 
to the whole. 

Disfigurements: For other mutiliations and disfigurements, not here- 
inbefore provided for, compensation shall be allowed, in the discretion 
of the commissioner, for not less than 10 weeks nor more than 100 
weeks, as the commissioner may fix, in each case having due regard 
to the character of the mutilation and disfigurement as compared with 
mutilation and injury hereinbefore specifically provided for. 

4. Temporary partial disability : In case of temporary partial disability 
except the particular cases mentioned in subdivision 3 of this section, 
an injured employee shall receive 50 per cent of the difference between 
his average weekly wages and his wage-carning capacity thereafter 
in the same employment or otherwise, if less than before the accident 
but not to exceed $25 per week during the continuance of such partial 
disability, but not in excess of $8,500, except as otherwise provided 
in this article. 

5. Fatal cases: In case the injury causes death within the period 
as nee years, the benefits shail be in the amounts and to the persons 
ollowing: ‘ 

If there be no dependents, the disbursements shall be limited to the 
expense provided for in section 20 hereof. 

If there are wholly dependent persons at the time of death, the 
payment shall be 66% per cent of the average weekly wages, not to 
exceed, however, a maximum of $25 per week and not less than a 
minimum of $7 per weck, unless the deceased employee’s established 
weckly wages were leas than $7 per week at the time of injury, in which 
event the compensation shall be an amount equal to the average weekly 
wages, and to continue for the remainder of the period between the 
date of death and 416 weeks after the date of injury, and not to 
amount to more than a maximum of $5,000, nor less than a minimum 
of $1,000. 

If there are no wholly dependent persons at the time of the death 

but are partly dependent persons, those partly dependent shall receive 
compensation as follows: The weekly payments to such dependents 
shall be in an amount not exceeding 66% per cent of the average weekly 
wages or $25 per week, but may in the discretion of the commissioner 
be for a less amount per week and to continue for all or such portion 
of 416 weeks after the date of the injury, as the commissioner in each 
cane mar determine, and not to amount to more than a maximum of 
$3.000. 
The following persons shall be presumed to be wholly dependent 
for support upon a deceased employee: A wife or invalid husband 
(“invalid” meaning one physically or mentally incapacitated from 
earning), a child or children under the age of 16 years (or over gaid 
age if physically or mentally incapacitated from earning) living with 
or dependent upon the parent at the time of the injury or death. But 
a husband or wife of an injured employee who has deserted said em- 
ployee for more than one year prior to the time of the injury or sub- 
sequently shall not be a beneficiary under this act, 
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In all other cases questions of dependency, in whole or In part, 
shall be determined in accordance with the facts in each particular 
case existing at the time of the injury resulting in death of such 
employee, but no person shall be considered as dependent unless such 


person be a father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, stepchild, or 
grandchild, or brother or sister of the deceased employee, including 
those otherwise s fied in this section. 

The term “child” and “ children” shall include posthumous children 
and adopted children, whether members of the deceased employee's 
household at the time of his accident or death or not, and shall also 
include stepchildren, illegitimate children, and other children, if such 
stepchildren, illegitimate children, and other children were members 
of the household of the decedent at the time of the accident or death 
and had received contributions toward their support from such de- 
ceased employee during any part of the six months immediately pre- 
ceding the accident or death. 

The right to any compensation payable to any dependent and unpaid 
at the date of death of any such dependent shall survive to and be 
vested in the surviving dependents, as the commissioner may de- 
termine, ff there be such surviving dependents, and if there be none 
such, then the compensation shall cease. 

Compensation under this article to alien dependent widows, children, 
and parents, not residents of the United States, shall be the same in 
amount as is provided in each case for residents except that at any 
time within one year after an accident resulting in death the commis- 
sioner may, in his discretion, convert any payments thereafter to 
become due to such beneficiaries into a lump-sum payment, not in 
any case to excéed $2,400, by paying a sum equal to three-fourths of 
the then value of such payments. 

Nonresident alien dependents may be officially represented by the 
consular officers of the nation of which such alien or aliens may be 
citizens or subjects, and in such cases the consular officers shall Live 
the right to receive for distribution to such nonresident alien depend- 
ents all compensation awarded hereunder, and the receipt of such con- 
a, ern shall be a full discharge of all sums paid to and received 
y them. 

In case of the remarriage of a dependent widow of a deceased em- 
ployee, without dependent children at the time of the remarriage, she 
shall receive compensation for one year after the date of her remarriage, 
provided there is so much of the compensation previously awarded her 
outstanding. No widow or widower shall receive any benefits under 
this act where the perriess shall have taken place after the person 
entitled to benefits hereunder shall have been injured, provided there 
are no dependent children. 

6. Where an injury to an employee is caused by the intentional 
failure of the employer to comply with any statute or lawful public 
ordinance, rule, regulation, or order relating to the safety of employees, 
the compensation for which the employer would otherwise be liable 
under this act shall be increased 15 per cent in the amount of each 
payment. Where the injury is caused by the intentional failure or the 
injured employee to use any safety appliance furnished by the em- 
ployer or to obey any lawful public ordinance, rule, regulation, or order 
relating to the safety of employees, the compensation for which the em- 
ployer would otherwise be liable for under this act shall be decreased 
15 per cent in the amount of each payment. 

Src. 23. That the benefits in case of death shall be paid to such one 
or more of the dependents of the decedent for the benefit of all the 
dependents as may be determined by the compensation commissioner, 
who may apportion the benefits among the dependents in such manner 
as he may deem just and equitable. The dependent or person to whom 
benefits are paid shall apply the same to the use of the several depend- 
ents according to their respective claims upon the decedent for support, 
in compliance with the findings and direction of the commissioner. 

Sxc, 24, That the fact that an employee hzs suffered previous disa- 
bility or received compensation therefor shall not preclude him from 
compensation for a later injury nor preclude compensation for death 
resulting therefrom; but in determining compensation for the later in- 
jury or death his average weekly wages shall be such sum as will 
reasonably represent his: earning capacity at the time of the later in- 
jury: Provided, That an employee who is suffering from a_ previous 
disability shall not receive compensation for a later injury in excess 
of the compensation allowed for such injury when considered by itself 
and not in conjunction with the previous disability: Provided further 
That if an employee who has previously incurred permanent partial 
disability through the loss of one hand, one arm, one foot, one leg, 
or one eye incurs permanent total Laie f through the loss of an- 
other such member or organ, he shall be paid, in addition to the com- 
pensation for permanent partial disability provided in this section and 
after the cessation of the payments for the prescribed period of weeks, 
special additional compensation for the remainder of his life to the 
amount of 66% per cent of the average weekly wage earned by him at 
the time the total permanent disability was incurred. Such additional 
compensation shall be paid out of a special fund created for such pur- 
pose in the following manner: The employer or insurance earrier shall 
pay to the superintendent of insurance of the District of Columbia for 
every case of injury causing death in which there are no persons en- 
titled to compensation the sum of $100. The superintendent of insur- 
ance shall be the custodian of this special fund and the compensation 
commissioner shall direct the distribution thereof. 

Sec, 25. That the compensation in this act provided for shall be 
payable weekly; but the compensation commissioner, upon application 
of either party, may, in his discretion, having regard to the welfare of 
the employee and the convenience of the employer or insurer, authorize 
compensation to be paid monthly or quarterly instead of weekly. 

Sec. 26. That whenever any periodical payment has been continued 
for not less than 26 weeks, the liability therefor may, in unusual cases, 
where the parties agree and the compensation commissioner deems it 
to be to the best interests of the employee or his dependents, or where 
it will prevent undue hardships on the employer or his insurance car- 
rier, without prejudicing the interests of the employee or his depend- 
ents, be redeemed, in whole or in part, by the payment by the employer 
or insurance carrier of a lump sum which shall be fixed by the com- 
missioner, but in no case to exceed the commutable value of the future 
installments which may be due under this act. The commissioner, how- 
ever, in his discretion, may at any time in the case of a minor who 
has received permanently disabling injuries, either partial or total, pro- 
vide that he be compensated in whole or in part by the payment of a 
lump sum, the amount of which shall be fixed by the commissioner, but 
in no case to exceed the commutable value of the future installments 
which may be due under this act. 

Sec. 27. That whenever the compensation commissioner deems it ex- 
pedient any lump sum, subject to the age of the foregoing sec- 
tion, shall be paid by the employer or insurance carrier to some suit- 
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able person or corperation appointed by the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as trustee, to cdmintater the same for the benefit of 
the person entitled thereto in the manner ordered by the commplamongs. 
The receipt of such trustee for the amount so paid shall discharge the 
re or anyone else who is liable therefor. 7 

nc. 28, That ifa ndent shall reside or remove out of the United 
States and shall have been such nonresident for a period of one year 
the commissioner may, in his discretion, convert any payments there- 
after to become due to such dependent into & lump-sum payment, not in 
any case to exceed $2,400, by paying a sum: equal to three-fourths of 
the then value of such payments. 

Src. 29. (a) That whenever payment of compensation is made to a 
widow of widower for her or his use, or for her or his use and the use 
of the child or children; the written receipt thereof of such widow or 
widower shall acquit the employer. 

(b) Whenever payment is made to = * rsom 18 years of age or 
over the written receipt of such person shall acquit the en In 
ease where an infant or minor under the age of 18 years shall be en- 
titled to receive a sam amounting to not more than $300 as compensa 
tion for injuries, or as a distributive share by virtue of this act, the 
father, mother, or natural guardian upon whom such infant or minor 
shall be dependent for support shall authorized and enipowered to 
receive and eae for such moneys to the same extent as a rdian 
of the person and property of such infant or minor duly a ited by 
proper court, and the release or discharge of such father, mother, or 
natural guardian shall be full and complete discharge of all claims or 
demands of such infant or minor thereunder. 

(c) Whenever any payment of over $300 is made to a minor under 
18 years of age, or to a dependent child over the age of 18 years, the 
same shall be made to some suitable Poon or corporation appointed 
by the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia as a trustee, and the 
receipt of such trustee sliall acquit the employer. 

(ay Payment of death benefits by an employer fn faith to a 
dependent subsequent in right to another or other ndents shall 
protect and discharge the employer, unless and until such dependent or 
dependents prior in right shall have given him notice of his or their 
claim. In case the employer is in doubt as to the respective rights of 
riyal claimants he may apply to the compensation commissioner to de- 
cide between them. 

Sec, 30. That if an injured ctoployes is mentally Rens or is 
under 18 years of age at the time when any right or privilege accrues 
to him under this act, his guardian, trustee, or committee may in his 
behalf claim and exercise such right or privilege. And no limitation 
of time provided in this act for the giving of notice or making claim 
under this act shall run against any person who is mentally incom- 
petent, or a minor dependent, so long as he has no guardian, trustee, 
or committee. 

Sec, 31. That a minor working at an age legally permitted under 
the laws of the District of Columbia shall be deemed sui juris for the 
purposes of this act, and no other person shall have any cause of action 
or right to compensation for any injury to such minor employee unless 
otherwise herein provided. 

Suc. 32. That the employer shall secure compensation to his em- 
ployees in one of the following ways: 

(1) By insuring and a insured the payment of such compen- 
sation with any stock or mutual corporation authorized to transact 
the business of workmen’s compensation insurance in the District. of 
Columbia. 

(2) By furnishing satisfactory proof to the compensation commis- 
sioner oF his financial ability to pay such compensation himself, in 
which case the commissioner may, at any time and from time to time, 
in his discretion, require the deposit with the commissioner of securi- 
ties such as are accepted by the equity courts of the District of Co- 
lumbia for the investment of trust funds, and in an amount or amounts 
to be determined by the commissioner, to secure the liability of the em- 

loyer to pay the compensation specified in this act; and in order to 

be informed as to the continued financial responsibility of any such 
employer the commissioner may require reports from him annually, or 
at any such other times as the commissioner may deem necessary or 
advisable, and may examine such employer under oath or make such 
other examination of his business as the commissioner may determine. 
If he should fail to furnish such satisfactory proof, or give bond, or 
deposit such securities, as required by the commissioner, or if he 
should at any time fail to render sdtisfactory reports to the commis- 
sioner or otherwise satisfy the commissioner of his continued financial 
ability to pay the compensation himself, he shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of the first paragraph of this section. 

Sec. 83. (a) That every employer subject to the provisions of this 
act shall, within 80 days after this act takes effect, file with the 
compensation commissioner, in form prescribed by him, and thereafter 
annually or as often as may be necessary, evidence of his compliance 
with the provisions of section 32 and all others relating thereto. 
If an suck employer refuses or neglects to comply with the provisions 
of this paragraph, he shall be punished by 4 fine of 10 cents for each 
employee at the time of the insurance becoming due, but not less than 
$1 nor more than $50 for each day of such refusal or neglect, and 
until the same ceases, and he shall be liable during continuance of 
such refusal or neglect to an employee either for compensation under 
this act or at law, in the same manner as if he were not subject 
to this act, except that in such action at law he shall not be per- 
mitted to defend upon any or all of the following grounds: (1 that 
the employee was negligent, (2) that the injury was caused the 
negligence of a fellow employee, (3) that the employee had assumed 
the risk of injury. 

(b) Every employer who has complied with the provisions of section 
82 shall post and maintain in a conspicuous place in and about each 
of his places of business or other places where his employees subject 
to this act are employed a typewritten or printed notice in such form 
as the compensation commissioner may prescribe, stating the facts 
of compliance with such provisions and giving the name and address 
of his insurer if he be insured. If any employer neglects or refases 
to comply with the provisions of this paragraph, he shall be liable 
to a penalty of 10 cents per day for each employee affected, but not 
less than $1 in any event: Provided, however, That the compensation 
commissioner, for good cause shown, may remit such penalty in whole 
or in part. 

Sec. 34. That whenever an employer has complied with the 
visions of section 32, relating to self-insurance, the compensation 
commissioner shall issue to such employer a certificate ch shall 
remain in force for a pertod fixed by the commissioner, but the com- 
missioner may upon at least 80 days’ notice and hearing to the 
employer reveke the certificate upon satisfactory evidence for such 
revocation having been presented. At any time after such revocation 


ro- 


ihe inten may grant a new certificate to the employer upon 
nm. 
Src, (a) That all policies or contracts insuring the payment of 
compensation under this act must contain a clause to the effect that 
as between the in and the insurer notice to or knowledge of 
the oecurrence of the injury on the part of the insured employer shall 
be deemed. notice or knowledge, as the case may be, on the part of 
the insurer; that jurisdiction of the insured for the pu ses of this 
ip am shtuae be Sounh teed ode oe ie cee Solna 
vy su to t awards, gmen or 
decrees rendered against such insured employer. 
(b). No Bony oF contract of insurance against liability arising under 
i issued unless it contains the agreement of the insurer 
that it will promptly pay to the person entitled to same all benefits 
conferred by this act, and all installments of the compensation that 
may be awarded or agfeed upon, and that the obligation shall not be 
affected by any default of the insured after the injury or by any default 
in giving notice required by such policy, or otherwise. Such agreement 
shall be construed to be a direct qromine by the insurer to the person 
entitled to compensation enforceable im his name. 

(c) Every policy or contract for the insurance of the compensation 
herein provided, or against re therefor, shall be deemed to be 
made subject to the provisions of this act. No corporation, association, 
or organization shall enter into any such policy of insurance unless its 
form shall have been approved by the superintendent of insurance. 

(d) This act shall not appl to policies of insurance against loss from 
oo of boilers, or flywheels or other similar single catastrophe 
SEc. 36. That no policy or contract of insurance against liabilit 
arising under this act shall be canceled within the time limited in suc 
policy or contract for its expiration until at least 10 days after notice 
of intention to cancel such is or contract, on a date specified in 
such notice, shall be filed in the office of the compensation commissioner 
and also served on the employer. Such notice shall be served on the 
employer by delivering it to him or by sending it by mail, by registered 
letter, addressed to the employer at his or its last known place of 
residence: Provided, That if the ave be a partnership, then such 
notice may be so given to any one of the ——s and if the employer 
be a corporation, then the notice may be given to any agent or officer of 

the corporation upon whom legal process may be served. 

Sec. 37 (a). That the rates charged by all carriers of insurance writ- 
ing insurance against the liability for pe under this aet shall 
be fair, reasonable, and adequate, and all risks of the same kind and 
degree of hazard shall be written at the same rate by the same carrier, 
subject to such rules as the superintendent of insurance may prescribe. 
The basic rates may be modified in accordance with a plan of merit or 
schedule rating. No policy of insurance against liability for compensa- 
tion under this act shall be valid until the rate thereof has been ap- 
proved by the superintendent of insurance, nor shall any such carrier 
of insurance write any such policy or contract until its basic and merit 
rating schedules have been filed with, approved, and not subsequently 
disapproved by the superintendent of insurance. 

(b) Each such insurance carrier shall report to the superintendent 
of insurance, in accordance with such reasonable rules as the stper- 
intendent of insurance may at any time prescribe, for the purpose of 
determining the solvency of the carrier and the adequacy of its rates; 
for such purpose the superintefdent of insurance may inspect the 
books and records of stich insurance carrier and examine its agents, 
officers, and directors under oath. 

(c) Any person or persons who shall in the District of Columbia 
act or assume to act as agent for any insurance carrier whose author- 
ity to do business in such District Imms been suspended while such sus- 
pension remains in force, or who shall Willfully make a false or fraud- 
ulent statement of the business or condition of any such insurance 
carrier, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
shall be punished by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $1,000, 
or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or both such fine and 
imprisonment, in the discretion of the jury. 

d) Whenever by this act or the terms of any policy contract any 
officer is required to give any notice to an insurance carrier, the same 
— be given by delivery or by mailing by registered letter, proper! 
addressed and stamped, to ae pene office or chief agent of suc 
insurance carrier within the District of Columbia, or to its home 
office, or to the secretary, general agent, or chief officer thereof in the 
United States. , 

Sec. 38. That notice of an injury for which compensation is pay- 
able under this article shall be given to the employer within 10 “7p 
after the accident, and also in case of the death of the employee result- 
ing from such injury within 30 days after such death. Such notice 
may be in writing and contain the name and address of the employee 
and state in ordina language the time, place, nature, and cause of 
the injury, and be signed by him or by a person on his behalf or in 
case of death 24 one or more of his dependents or by a person on 
their behalf. e failure to give such notice, unless excused by the 
compensation commissioner either on the ground that notice for some 
sufficient reason could not have been given or on the ground that the 
insurance carrier or employer, as the case may be, has not been preju- 
diced thereby, shall be a bar to any claim under this act. 

Whenever an accident occurs to any employee it shall be the duty 
of the employer to at once report such accident and the injury result- 
ing therefrom to the compensation commissioner. Such report shall 
state (a) the time, cause, and nature of the accident and injuries, and 
the probable duration of the injury resulting therefrom; (b) whether 
the accident arose out of or in the course of the injured person’s em- 
ployment; (c) any other matters the rules and regulations of the 
commissioner may prescribe. 

Suc, 39. After an injury and so long as he claims compensation, the 
employee, if so requested by his employer or ordered by the compen- 
sation commissioner, shall submit himself to examination, at reasonable 
times and places, by a duly qualified physician or surgeon designated 
and paid by the employer or the compensation commissioner. The 
employee shall have the right to have present at such examination an 
duly qualified physician or surgeon provided and paid by him. No 
fact communicated to, or otherwise learned by any physician or sur- 
geon whe may have attended or examined the employee, or who may 
have been present at any examination, shall be privileged, either in 
heacings provided for by this act or in any action at law brought to 
recover damages against an employer for an injury subject to the pro- 
visions of this act. If the employee refuses to submit himself to or 
in any way obstructs such examination requested by and previded for 
by the employer, his right to apenas and. his: right to take or 
prosecute any proceedings under this act shall be suspended until such 
refusal or obstruction ceases, and no compensation shall at any time 
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be payable for the period of suspension, unless in the opinion of the 
compensation commissioner the circumstances justify the refusal or 
obstruction, The employer, or the compensation commissioner, shall 
have the right in any case of death to require an autopsy at the expense 
of the party requesting the same. 

Sec. 40. That all questions arising under this act, if not settled 
by agreement of the parties interested therein, with the approval of 
the compensation commissioner, shall be determined by the commis- 
sioner except as otherwise herein provided. 

Sec. 41. That if, after seven on from the date of the injury, or at 
any time in case of death, the employer and the injured employce or his 
dependents reach an agreement in regard to compensation under’ this 
act, a memorandum of the agreement in the form prescribed by the 
compensation commissioner shall be filed with the commissioner ; other- 
wise such agreement shall be voidable by the employee or his dependents. 

If approved by the commissioner, thereupon the memorandum shall 
for all purposes be treated as an award by the commissioner and shall 
be enforceable by the court’s decree, as hereinafter specified. 

Sec. 42. That if the employer and the injured employee or his de- 
pendents fail to reach an agreement in regard to compensation under 
this act, or if they have reached such an agreement which has been 
signed and filed with the compensation commissioner and compensation 
has been paid or is due in accordance therewith, and the parties thereto 
then disagree as to the continuance of any payment under such agree- 
ment, either party may make application to the compensation commis- 
— for a hearing in regard to the matters at issue and for a ruling 
thereon. 

Immediately after such application has been received the commis- 
sioner shall set the date for a hearing, which shall be held as soon as 
practicable, and shall notify the parties at issue of the time and place 
of such hearing. 

The compensation commissioner or a deputy commissioner shall hear 
the parties at issue and their representatives and witnesses, and shall 
determine the dispute in a summary manner. The award, together with 
a statement of the findings of fact, rulings of law, and other matters 
pertinent to the questions at issue, shall be filed with the record of the 
proceedings, and a copy of the award shall immediately be sent to the 
parties in dispute. 

Sec. 48. That upon his own motion, before judicial determination or 
upon the application of any party in interest on the ground of change 
in condition, the compensation commissioner may at any time review 
any award, and on such review may make an award ending, diminish- 
ing, or increasing the compensation previously awarded, or awarding 
compensation where no compensation was previously awarded, subject 
to the maximum and minimum provided in this act, and shall imme- 
diately send to the parties a copy of the award. No such review shall 
affect such award as regards any moneys paid. 

Sec. 44. That any employer, employee, dependent, or person feeling 
aggrieved by any decision or award of the compensation commissioner 
affecting his interests under this act may have the same reviewed by a 
proceeding in the nature of an appeal and initiated in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, and the court shall determine 
whether the commissioner has justly considered all the facts concern- 
ing injury, whether he has exceeded the powers granted him by the act, 
and whether he has misconstrued the law and facts applicable in the 
case decided. If the court shall determine that the commissioner has 
acted within his powers and has corréctly construed the law and facts, 
the decision of the commissioner shall be confirmed, otherwise it shall 
be reversed or modified. Upon the hearing of such an appeal the court 
shall, upon motion of either party filed with the clerk of the court 
according to the practice in civil cases, submit to a jury any question 
of fact involved in such case. The proceedings in every such an appeal 
shall be informal and summary, but full opportunity to be heard shall 
be had before judgment is pronounced. No such appeal shall be enter- 
tained unless notice of appeal shall have been served personally upon 
the commissioner within 30 days following the rendition of the deci- 
sion or award appealed from. An appeal shall not be a stay. If the 
decision or award of the commissioner shall be changed or modified, the 
practice prevailing in civil cases as to the payment of costs and the fees 
of medical and other witnesses shall apply. Appeal shall lie from the 
judgment of the Supreme Court to the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, as in other civil cases, and such appeal shall have prece- 
dence over all cases except criminal cases, 

The corporation counsel for the District of Columbia shall be the 
legal adviser of the commissioner and shall represent him in all pro- 
ceedings whenever so requested by the commissioner. [In all court 


proceedings under or pursuant to this act the decision of the commis- 
sioner shall be prima facie correct and the burden of proof shall be 
upon the patty attacking the same. 


Sec, 45. That any party in interest may file in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Co umbia a certified copy of an agreement approved 
by the compensation commissioner, or of an order or decision of the 
commissioner, or of an award of the commissioner unappealed from, 
or of an award of the commissioner affirmed upon appeal, whereupon 
said court, upon proof of default in payment or that the security for 
payment is doubtful, shall render a decree in accordance therewith and 
notify the parties. Such decree shall have the same effect, and all 
proceedings in relation thereto shal] thereafter be the same, as though 
said decree had been rendered in a suit duly heard and determined by 
said court. 

Sec, 46. That if the compensation commissioner or the court before 
which any proceedings for compensation or concerning an award of 
compensation have been brought, under this act, determines that such 
proceedings have not been so brought upon reasonable ground, it shall 
assess the whole cost of the proceeding upon the party who has so 
brought them 

Claims for legal services in connection with any claims arising under 
this act and claims for services or treatment rendered or supplies fur- 
nished pursuant to section 20 of this act, shall not be enforceable 
unless approved by the compensation commissioner. 

If so approved, such claim or claims shall become a lien upon the 
compensation awarded, but shall be paid therefrom only in the manner 
fixed by the commissioner. 

Sec. 47. That any person who shall knowingly secure or attempt to 
secure larger compensation or compensation for a longer term than he 
is entitled to, or knowingly secure or attempt to secure compensation 
when he is not entitled to any, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined not exceeding $500 or impris- 
oned not exceeding 12 months, or both, in the discretion of the court, 
and shall from and after such conviction cease to receive any com- 
pensation. 

Sec. 48. That in this act, unless the context otherwise requires— 

(a) “Employer” shall include any individual, firm, association, or 
corporation, or the receiver or trustee of the same, or the legal repre- 


sentative of a deceased employer, 
If the employer is insured, 
applicable. 

(b) “ Employee” shall include every person, including a minor, who 
is employed by another under any lawful contract of service or 
apprenticeship, written or implied. Any reference to an employee who 
has been injured shall, where such employee is dead, include a refer- 
ence to his dependents and other persons to whom compensation may 
be payable, or, where the employee is a minor or incompetent, to his 
comm ttee or guardian or next friend. 

(c) “Average weekly wages” shall mean the earnings of the injured 
employee, including “ overtime,” in the employment in which he was 
working at the time of the accident during the period of 52 weeks 
immediately preceding the date of the accident, dividend of 52; but if 
the injur ome tae lost more than seven consecutive calendar days 
during such period, although not in the same week, then the earnings 
for the remainder of such 52 weeks shall be divided by the number of 
weeks remaining after the time so lost has been deducted. Where the 
employment prior to the injury extended over a period of less than 52 
weeks, the method of dividing the earnings during that period by the 
number of weeks and parts thereof during which the employee earned 
wages shall be followed: Provided, That results fair and just to both 
parties will be thereby obtained. Where by reason of a shortness of 
time during which the employee has been in the employment of his 
employer or the casual nature or terms of his employment it is im- 
practicable to comanta the average weekly wages as above defined, 
regard shall be had to the average weekly amount which durin 53 
weeks previous to the accident was beng earned by a person of the 
same grade and character employed in the same class of employment 
in the same locality or community. 

If the injured employee at the time of the injury is regularly em- 
ployed at higher wages than formerly during the preceding 52 weeks, 
only such higher wages shall be taken into consideration in computing 
his average weekly wages. If the injured employee was of such age 
and experience when injured that under natural conditions his wages 
would be expected to increase, that fact may be taken into consideration 
in determining his average weekly wages. 

But where for exceptional reasons the foregoing would be unfair 
either to the employer or employee, such other method of computing 
average weekly wages may be resorted to as will most nearly approxi- 
mate the amount which the injured employee would be earning were it 
not for the injury. 

“ Earnings ”’ shall include the reasonable value of board, lodging, 
housing, fuel, and similar advantages which the employee receives from 
the emplouse as part of his remuneration, but shall not include pay- 
ments by the employer to cover special expenses entailed on the em- 
ployee by his employment. 

(d) “Injury”’ and “personal injury” shall mean only injury by 
accident arising out of and in the course of the employment, and shall 
not include a disease in any form, except where it results naturally 
and unavoidably from the accident. 

(e) Hernia shall not be deemed an injury by accident arising out of 
and in the course of the employee’s employment, unless it be proven 
to the satisfaction of the compensation commissioner—first, that there 
was an injury reaulting in hernia; second, that the hernia apreetse 
suddenly; third, that it was accompanied by pain; fourth, that the 
hernia Limedintaly followed an accident; fifth, that the hernia did not 
exist prior to the accident for which compensation is claimed. 

Sec. 49. That the rule that statutes in derogation of the common 
law are to be strictly construed shall have no application to this act; 
but this act shall be so interpreted and construed as to effectuate its 
general purpose. 

Sec. 50. That if the provisions of this act relative to compensation 
for injuries to or death of employees become invalid because of any 
final adjudication, the period intervening between the occurrence of an 
injury or death, not previously compensated for under this act by lump- 
sum payment or completed pariesien payment, shall not be computed as 
a part of the time limited law for the commencement of any action 
relating to such injury or death: Provided, That such action be com- 
menced within one year after such final adjudication, but in any such 
action any sum paid to the employee on account of injury for which 
the action is prosecuted shall be taken into account. ‘ 

Sec. 51. That the provisions of this act shall not apply to injuries 
or death, nor to accidents which occurred prior to the taking effect of 
this act. 

Sec. 52. That the sum of $20,000 annually for the years 1922 and 
1923, or so much thereof as may be necessary annually for the main- 
tenance of the office of the compensation commissioner for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the payment of the salaries and expenses of the 
commissioner and his employees, is hereby appropriated, and shall be 
payable to the order or orders of the said commissioner from time to 
time, as in this law provided, and the auditor of the District of Colum- 
bia shall draw his warrant or warrants therefor upon the United 
States Treasury, as in law provided for the annual appropriations in 
the District of Columbia. And a further appropriation is hereby made 
of the sum of $5,000 for the year 1922 for the necessary expenses of 
the aforesaid compensation commissioner to cover printing, office fix 
tures, and such other legitimate sapanme as the commissioner may incur 
in establishing his office as in this act contemplated, and the auditor 
of the District of Columbia shall draw his warrant upon the United 
States Treasury for the said sum of $5,000, or any part thereof, upon 
the order or orders presented to the auditor of the District of Columbia 
by the said commissioner. 

Sec. 53. That all acts or parts of acts in conflict with this act are 
hereby repealed to the extent that they conflict with this act and no 
further. 

Sec. 54. That this act shall take effect from the date of its passage, 
but that its application as between employers and employees shall date 
from and include the Ist day of July, 1922. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend and revise his remarks in the Rec- 
orp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Layton]. 

Mr, LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I have not asked for the privi- 
lege of the floor for the purpose of making any extended speech 
upon the bill. However, I have interposed questions here and 
there to such an extent that I feel in justice to myself I ought 


using the service of another for pay. 
it shall include his insurer so far as 
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to explain my position. In the ‘first place, I am absolutely in 
favor of the humane, general principle of an employees’ liability 
act, We have one in my own State. It has been on‘the statute 
books there for some years. I am in hearty sympathy with that 
legislation, especially when it comes by the will of the people 
within their respective Commonwealths. The objection, and ithe 
only objection, I ‘have to this bill is that it establishes one of the 
most vicious propositions that could be enacted into law which 
has ever been presented upon ‘the floor of this House. That 
proposition is that the Federal Congress ‘shall assume the right 
within the territory where this Government ‘exists to say to any 
legitimate organized business, “You shall not enter in.” ‘Cut 
that out and I am in favor of this bill, [Applause.] 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. ‘GurNerp]. 

Mr. GHRNERD. Mr, Chairman, we in Pennsylvania pride 
ourselves upon the splendid ‘operation of our workmen’s compen- 
sation act. I remember distinctly when that measure was before 
the legislature there was great propaganda extant hostile to ‘its 
adoption, ‘but the spirit of human progress ‘prevailed, and we:en- 
acted:such.a law. We have a dual system ‘in Pennsylvania, per- 
mitting private ‘companies to compete with the State. The one 
stirs up the other, with the result, Iam ‘satisfied, that the -effi- 
ciency with which the workmen's compensation ‘act operates is 
largely due to the alert competition ‘which the State receives 
from private companies. I am pleased to say that I myself 
carry all of my insurance with the State. I have found it more 
preferable than to do it with private companies. I have been 
getting the ibest kind :of service, and I know a Jot of my ‘clients 
before I came here did the same thing, but I ‘believe the competi- 
tion of the private companies is the incentive that has made for 
real efficiency in its operation. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERNERD. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. It has been ‘stated here that in the District 
of Columbia we can not have that dual service, that we must 
choose as between the Govermment service and the private 
service. 

Mr, GERNERD. 
I really question the wisdom of such a statement. 
say ‘that it is not accurate. 

Mr. COLTON. Ifthe gentleman will permit further, some 
of us are driven, in view of the statement made ‘by the author 
of ‘each of these bills, to choose between either the Government 
service or the private service, and many ‘of us would prefer, if 
we could, to have the dual service. 

Mr. GERNERD. Yes. I am for the dual system, and I hope 
before the bill is finally enacted into law we will have an 
opportunity to vote for an amendment ‘that will give us the 
same rights that the Pennsylvania law gives to the citizens of 
Pennsylvania. I shall vote for that; but if we ‘lose out on 
that I shall ‘vote for the compensation bill as it now stands. I 
am for the dual system, ‘but rather than not ‘have a workmen’s 
compensation act in the District, I am willing, under great 
reluctance, to accept ‘the bill as ‘presented. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERNERD. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. While some gentlemen seem much alarmed 
over the fact of the dual system existing in the District of 
Columbia, yet if the Government insurance, as proposed in the 
bill, is going to be so very much more economical ‘than private 
insurance, then no private insurance business can come in. 

Mr. GERNERD. I want to say that since I have been here 
the great seare that is brought about by propaganda has lost 
its effect, so far as I am concerned. I find that in practical 
legislation .a lot of this stuff is overdrawn, and when the con- 
test is over and the bill is enacted ‘into law, ‘we ‘usually have 
gotten down to the natural ‘bearings of things and were able to 
work out things along practical lines. 

Mr. LAYTON. In other words, private companies will not 
come in unless they come in on ‘a competitive basis, 

Mr. GERNERD. I believe that in this country everybody 
should have a right to compete, ‘but I ‘recognize the modern 
doctrine that. is growing, that Government supervision and 
operation is helpful and should not ‘be entirely excluded. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. ROCHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman ‘five min- 
utes more. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GERNERD. Yes. 

_ Mr. LAYTON. I ama little confused. The beautiful golden 
“statement was made that this administration «stead for less 
interference on the part of the Government -with busimess. 
I do not see why we should not stick to that and go ion with ‘it. 


I know that that has been ‘suggested, but 
I do not 


Mr. GERNERD. That, ‘too, is overdrawn. I have heard ia 
lot about ‘that since I have been ihere, but I have learned that 
it is a:convenient excuse to oppose ‘salutary legislation. 

Every time you get ‘before committees there is opposition and 
talk about the Government that it should not do this or that. 
We are:here and recognize:the fact that it is a lot of propaganda. 
What ‘we ought to do is to get at the merit of a proposition 
impartially, patriotically, and ‘then act. 

Mr. LAYTON. Provided we have got the right to do it. 

Mr. GDRNERD. Oh, I agree with the gentleman. That is 
why we have a Supreme Court to determine whether a thing is 
right or not. But let me reail you from the report made by 
Hon. Harry N. Mackey, of Pennsylvania, who has been admin- 
istering the workmen’s compensation law in Pennsylvania in 
a very able, salutary manner. He has humanized the law and 
inspired abso'ate confidence. When we originally started it 
the legislature gave to the State fund the sum of $500,000 with 
which to create a fund to do business. All of that has been 
paid back to the State out of surplus earnings. It costs 10.5 per 
cent to do business. That represents the annual operating ex- 
pense of putting the workmen’s compensation act in operation 
in Pennsylvania, while the claims were but 42.6 per cent, show- 
ing almost 40 per cent profit coming back to the State fund, 
where it has ‘been accumulating and taking the place of the 
fund that was originally created. 

I want to say, in conclusion, I am for a workmen’s compen- 
sation .act, ‘first, with a:dual system; ‘but if I can not vote for 
that, then Iam for the -workmen’s compensation bill as pre- 
sented by Mr. Frr2cGERatp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GDRNERD. I ‘would like permission to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania’s request? [After a pause.] ‘The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lirre]. 

Mr. TATTLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise :and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr.'Chairman, there is one outstanding radical 
difference between these bills, and that is about all of the dis- 
tinctive difference I ‘have been able to catch yet. The ‘first bill 
is drawn for the special purpose of providing compensation to 
injured laborers. ‘The second bill is brought out on the distinct 
theory that somebody must make. some money out of it. That 
is the only ‘real difference ‘that“I have been able ‘to catch out 
of them, except, of course, that the Fitzgerald bill has less 
restriction and more liberal compensation. A great French- 
man once said that private interest in public affairs was the 
greatest difficulty in government. For many years 70,000 
people have gone to work every Monday morning in this town 
without any protection of this kind, although 5,000 of them were 
injured every year and 40 of them were killed every year. The 
Fitzgerald bill comes in and provides a ‘system ‘by which they 
claim that for about 8 per cent overhead they can provide suit- 
able insurance protection for them. Somebody efse comes along 
and says, “ Good God, only making 3 per cent! That is an eco- 
nomic failure. Let me have a crack at it and I can make 85 per 
eent.” ‘Now, if there is any other difference between the bills 
in particular, I do not know what it is. Gentlemen, get up ‘here 
and say that we must not save the 82 per cent because the Gov- 
ernment will be “ going into business.” As the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania just suggested in effect, that is simply a lot of 
bunk. The Government went into business when it took over the 
schools; the Government went into business when it took over 
the post offices; the Government goes into business all the time, 
and ‘has been getting into it more and ‘more as the growth and 
development of national life and ‘civilization gees on. Where 
they are to stop I do ‘not know. Time ‘will tell. Whenever 
private enterprise does the work better and more economically 
the Government should not compete. This will be a brand new 
business in the District of ‘Columbia only. The Government is 
compelling employers to insure. ‘The Government must give the: 
cheapest ‘msurance possible. Private enterprise will require an 


overhead of 85 per cent or more. The Government will carry 


on this compensation ‘with a 8 per cent overhead. It will save 
the employers 82 per cent. ‘Now, ‘anything that you do not ike 
you call socialism, and anything you do like you call progress. 
{Laughter end applause.] 

Do not let us quibble about words. This is all bunk about 
socialism and the Government being ‘in basiness. It is all just 
@hild’s talk. The practical question before us is whether the 
Government 'can do it'better im this particular instance, and each 
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business and every transaction in which the Government does or 
does not engage should be determined by which can do it the 
better. The Government can do this, according to everybody in- 
terested, for 32 per cent less than the other people do it. Now, 
the Government has started a new business. Here are 70,000 
people. There is the basis for an entirely new development of 
insurance. Here is a new field which is open. The gentleman 
says, my friends say, enemies perhaps, that the big insurance 
companies should have a chance at this. For the love of Heaven, 
why should they? Nobody in the world makes as much money 
as they do. Why should we interfere with this work of pro- 
tecting the people for the aid of insurance companies? The in- 
surance money is piled mountain high and hell deep in New 
York City vaults. The sums that have been accumulated there 
stagger one’s intelligence to conceive. Probably the greatest 
menaces to this Republic right now are these accumulations, 
practically uncontrollable, ready to interest themselves and in- 
teresting themselves in every feature of business, governing, 
determining everything, the railroads, the factories, the banks. 

Mr. WYANT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. When I get a little further along. Right now 
they have their funds in everything. Why should they come in 
here just because they want to get their hands on the 108,000 
people here? They say if you do not allow these big companies 
to come here you will have a monopoly. Why these great com- 
panies are monopolies. dangerous menaces. Right down here at 
the head of a little bureau is a woman equipped and prepared, 
they say, to take care of this business, and it will cost the people 
who insure, they say, about 3 per cent. The gentleman from 
Maryland said it would not cost the Government anything be- 
cause the fellows who pay for the insurance are going to pay 
eneugh to meet all the expenses of this self-supporting enter- 
prise. 

It appears that unless we allow this bill to go as it is the 
competition of the big companies will be such that the dual 
feature will be driven out of this business. There is only a 
limited supply of possible insurance business in the District. 
There are only 70,000 people as the basis of this whole indus- 
try. It will come that these silver-tongued orators who repre- 
sent these big companies will get hold of the business and drive 
the bureau people out. There is no chance for a great dual 
business here. In the great State of Pennsylvania, that sweeps 
from the biggest river that we have, except the Mississippi, to 
the seacoast, there, with wealth that is almost beyond the 
dreams of avarice, with more money than they know what to do 
with, the tremendous business will supply competition between 
any number of people. But in this little widow’s garden—— 

Mr. GERNERD. I want to thank the gentleman for the un- 
usual compliment to the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman is entirely welcome. My grand- 
father came from there. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think we must agree that Penn- 
sylvania is rapidly becoming a very ‘“ Progressive”’’ State, must 
we not? [Laughter.] 

Mr. GERNERD. I agree with the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. LITTLE. Everything is very satisfactory so far. Why 
should you attempt to create this competition that these gentle- 
men insist upOn here? To help somebody that needs help? No. 
Just to pile up so much more money for those who do not need 
it. This bureau can do business much more cheaply than these 
companies can. This bureau is on the ground. There will be no 
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competition if the fellows outside get their hands into this sack. | 


The companies who hustle for it will drive out the bureau 
which can not. You all know that. 
cedes it on both sides. And what On earth would be the sense or 
the use of providing for this bureau and this public insurance if 
you immediately stick a bomb under it and blow it up before it 
starts? 

The thing for you to do is to take this ewe lamb you pro- 
pose for this District and let it grow, and shear it later after 
its growth. It is the first time in the history of this Govern- 
ment that we ever tried to do anything of this kind for these 
laboring people. It is the first time the mantle of this Con- 
gress has ever been thrown across them. 

Now, do not let us figure out how somebody can skin them 
and make money out of them. There is enough for these great 
insurance companies to do without coming down here. My 
friends, I think of the old Frenchman’s statement that the 
greatest difficulty in government is private interests in public 
affairs, and I see that sticking out every day here and every- 
where else wherever government exists. Somebody wants to 
make money, and he can not see anything going by without 
wanting to snatch his dollar off of it. [Laughter.] Let us 
legislate once primarily in the interest of the people we are 
legislating for.. Let us forget whether or not some millionaire 
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| is going to make another million out of it. Do not let us raise 


the cry-baby talk about this being socialism. “A rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet.” Is the Post Office Depart- 
ment socialism? It is true that we tend more and more toward 
what some folks call socialism, but as we use it so far it is 
just the application of good common sense. The fight is be- 
tween cooperation and corporation. The great corporations are 
organized purely for private and individual gain. They have 
no conscience and no soul. The men they employ have got to 
make money for them or get out. Cooperation is the develop- 
ment of friendship between men in life, private and public, so 
that they can help each other instead of trying to climb up on 
other backs all the time and take all the money away from 
fellows they climb over. [Applause.] 

Let us provide a law for once that furnishes a good, sensible 
way to give these Columbians insurance. Are you not ever going 
to learn to differentiate between cooperation and corporation? 
Cooperation represents the soul of the people. That entity has 
to be taken into consideration. Now, let us take a common- 
sense, practical view. I think perhaps there is a good deal in 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania; but it is 
not practical here. You can not run them both together. They 
will just drive out the better one of the two, the one that you 
favor—the State insurance the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
favors at home. Let us go ahead now and pass this bill the 
way the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Firz@eratp] has presented 
it. -Let the insurance bureau get a good start before the big 
companies begin to throttle it. It is the first attempt that 
has been made to accomplish anything of the kind in the 
District. Give it a fair trial. 

Mr. ELLIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. I will. 

Mr. ELLIS. I simply want to say to the gentleman that I 
am enjoying his speech, and I am as glad to hear it as he is to 
make it. I have not heard it before since the Populists carried 
Kansas. ; 

Mr. LITTLE. Was it a good speech then? 

Mr. ELLIS. Yes; it carried Kansas. 

Mr. LITTLE. Oh, the gentleman overestimates. 

Mr. WYANT. In view of the fact that the Government lost 
more than $2,000,000 by operating the railroads for a period of 
18 months, and then got out, and in view of the fact that we are 
attempting to operate ships and losing $4,000,000 a month 
thereby, does the gentleman still insist on the Government 
going into private business with the hope of saving money for 
the people? 

Mr. LITTLE. We know now that private enterprise is not 
competent to run the railroads successfully, and the Govern- 
ment failed to manage them successfully. Every plan tried so 
far has failed since the railroads became so essential a feature. 
Is there, then, somebody who knows what to do with them? 
There has been no real Government control of any railroad. 
There has been a Government administration, in an indirect 
way, of railroads, tempered by the selfish interests of the men 
who did not propose there should be any success in it. Neither 
private enterprise nor public administration has shown ability 
to manage these arteries of commerce. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield a minute? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. The gentleman has shown a commend- 
able curiosity on the bill. 

Mr. LAYTON. You were here when the Hsch-Cummins bill 
was passed? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes, 

Mr, LAYTON. You would not run anything, no matter how 
small, how ordinary, it was, if you had all of the folks and all 
the labor employed in it, and you had the credit employed in it, 
and the price of things you had to sell fixed by some other 
authority. You would not run any other business like that if 
you were a sensible man. 

Mr. LITTLE. They seem as able to run it that way as any 
other way. The job appears to be too big for anybody. People 
who could not succeed with all that Government aid could not 
handle the business in any way. All railroad management has 
failed in recent years. But what has that to de with it? The 
American soldiers were insured by the Government without any 
competition. By the United States employers’ compensation act 
the Federal employees are automatically insured by the Fed- 
eral Government without any competition from private com- 
panies. The establishment of this Government bureau in the 
District of Columbia only should follow the former precedents, 
and there is no reason why the United States Government 
should go into competition with anybody for the business it 
creates, any more than they did for that of the soldiers or 
Federal employees. The private interests did not create this 
business, but the Government does and should protect it at 
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reasonable rates. Many States have successfully adopted simi- 
lar laws. Is it possible these people want the Government to 
compete with them for all business? Be sensible, gentlemen ; 
you are doing very well now. We succeed with schools and 
post offices. State after State has done well in this insurance. 
That cry of “Railroads! Railroads!” is just another lighted 
candle in a pumpkin. Do not jump, my friend. That is just 
for kids on Halloween. I would run it as we run the post 
office and as we run the schools, and they seem to get along 
very well. What has carrying insurance for 70,000 laborers 
to do with $20,000,000,000 worth of railroads? One thing is 
demonstrated, and that is that private owners and the Govern- 
ment did not work together. Yet you want them to in in- 
surance in this District. Give this proposition a chance to 
begin, [Applause.] 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I would not address the committee if the gentlemen in 
charge of the bill were ready to proceed with the reading of it. 

Mr. LAYTON. Would the gentleman prefer to have a quorum 
here just now? 

Mr. LONDON. No; not even to hear the questions which 
the gentleman may have in mind to propound. {Laughter.] 

Mr. LAYTON. Very well. We will get along without my 
making the point that there is no quorum here. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. ELLIS. I would like very much to ask for a quorum if 
the gentleman would like to have it, because I know he is going 
to make a socialistic speech, and the gentleman is the only man 
who admits that he is a Socialist. 

Mr. LONDON. Some of those who are not Socialists are 
anarchists, of which there are two varieties, one at the bottom, 
poor, helpless, despondent. Then there is another group of 
anarchists, dangerous to democracy, a group that does not 
recognize the power of the soul in human affairs. That is the 
group that would subordinate to cash, to money, every human 
consideration, and that is really the dangerous group of an- 
archists. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I like this talk so much that I 
will make the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. RAMSEYER). The gentleman from 
Delaware makes the point that there is no quorum present. 
The Chair will count. 

Mr. LONDON. That is unfair. 

Mr. LAYTON. I will withdraw it, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Delaware withdraws 
the point. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. No; I can not yield. f 

Mr. ELLIS. The gentleman did not understand my attitude. 
I was not speaking in criticism of the gentleman. I was speak- 
ing in congratulation. 

Mr. LONDON. Whenever anybody refers to a Socialist in 
my presence it is a compliment, because he must have me in 
mind. [Laughter.] 

Now, let. us come to the point: Insurance should never have 
been a private function or business. It is interesting that when 
the first insurance case came up in France after the French 
Revolution it was thrown out of court on the ground that it 
was against public policy; that it was below the dignity of a 
Frenchman to place a money price upon his life. That was the 
sentiment of the French Revolution—that a Frenchman was too 
noble a being for his life to be estimated in francs, in dollars 
and cents, and the first case was thrown out. 

Death is a certainty, Other things may be uncertain in life, 
but death is certain to come; and life insurance—the richest 
part in the insurance business, the most prosperous part—pro- 
ceeds upon a mathematical law, an inescapable law. There is 
no reason in the world why any group of private individuals 
should benefit by the death of their fellow men. There is no 
reason in the world why in this particular branch of human 
endeavor—the insurance business—the municipality or such 
other governmental agency as the case may require should not 
be the agency which sheuld collect the premiums upon an actual 
cost basis and pay the insurance. There is no reason why any 
profit should be attached to it. There is no reason in the world 
why insurance should be a source of private profit making. 
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The early history of life insurance is a history of piracy. 
The fraudulency of the insurance companies knew no limit. 
The policies contained so many exceptions that the insured 
could never recover on a policy. The law compelled the com- 
panies to write the exceptions in red ink. The result of it 
was that almost the entire policy was in red ink. Year after 
year the legislatures struggled to protect the policyholders from 
the schemes of the insurance companies, with the result that 
ultimately in almost every State in the Union the right of mak- 
ing a contract of insurance has been taken away from the in- 
surance companies and the law prescribes a standard policy of 
insurance. The law has taken away from the insurance com- 
pany the power of making a private contract. 

Mr. ELLIS. Oh, no. The gentleman surely does not mean 
that. The gentleman is entirely right in saying that the stat- 
utes of the several States, nearly all of them, prescribe a form 
of contract, but the statutes do not prohibit the insurance com- 
pany from making the contract. 

Mr. LONDON. I said, or at least intended to say, that the 
terms of the contract are made by the States, and no company 
can make a modification of those terms without getting the con- 
sent of the superintendent of insurance. 

Mr. ELLIS. That is true. 

Mr. LONDON. In other words, the life and fire insurance 
companies are not trusted with the power of making the terms 
of the contract. We have introduced that degree of socialism 
into the insurance business. But we have not taken away the 
profit-making power from them. The insurance companies are 
now the principal depositories of the people’s savings. Their 
financial power is almost unlimited. Their funds—the savings 
of the people—are at the disposal of the moneyed aristocracy. 

What is the situation so far as this little bill is concerned? 
There are not many hazardous occupations in the District of 
Columbia. We have no factories worth mentioning here. We 
have no mines. We have no dangerous employments. The field 
is limited. This bill does not permit private companies to com- 
pete with the State funds. To permit private companies to 
compete with the State funds would make the operation of the 
State funds almost impossible. The State can not go into ad- 
vertising to present the benefits of insurance to the individual 
as the private companies can. The companies are interested in 
preventing the State from looking into the question of insur- 
ance, in preventing the State from coming near it, from ap- 
proaching it. 

Why do the insurance companies fight this little bill? Is it 
on account of the business involved? No. It is because they 
do not want the States to take up the subject of insurance. 
Because when the States do approach the subject of insurance 
it will become clear to every thinking man that this particular 
field of human endeavor belongs solely to organized society and 
should not be a field of private exploitation. That is their 
principal objection to this bill. 

Mr. WYANT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. WYANT. Is it not true that in almost all lines of busi- 
ness under Government control such business can not compete 
with private enterprise? 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, well now. is that. true? 

Mr. WYANT. Is it not true? 

Mr. LONDON. That is too big a question to discuss in this 
limited time; but let me tell the gentleman that I know of a 
company that competes with the post office. I will not men- 
tion its name. It competes with the United States Government 
in transporting little packages and circulars, and such things. 
How does it do it? While the Government pays a man a regu- 
lar salary with reasonable hours, and employs him every day 
in the year and pays him for his vacation, and pays him now 
a certain pension, that private company works its men 12 or 14 
hours a day and pays one-half the salary that is paid by the 
Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
York has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. I should like. five minutes more. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I have no time unpromised. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. LONDON. The post office furnishes the cheapest and 
most reliable method of communication in spite of the fact that 
we have to pay too much to private railroad companies for 
transportation. ; 

Take the socialist institution, the public schools. The great- 
est philosopher of his day, Herbert Spencer, not a fool or an 
ignoramus, not a man who used the word “socialism” as a 
term of abuse, in his book’ The Coming Slavery, argued that 
the establishment of the public schools would enslave society. 


The time of the gentleman from New 
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There is an element of truth in that, because the molding of the 
child’s wind by a governmental institution may result in estab- 
lishing a certain uniform and rigid standard; but while there 
is that germ of truth in it, it will be agreed by all that the 
foundation of democracy is the common school. 

Mr. ELLIS. Does the gentleman from New York agree with 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lrrrie] that there is a paral- 
lelism between the public schools and governmental imsurance? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. You see, as I pointed out, insurance 
should not be the sphere of the private individual. If a calam- 
ity occurs, it is a public affair. If somebody dies, it is a public 
loss; and because death ig a certainty, why should private in- 
terests benefit by it? Why should somebody be accumulating 
profit and benefit because everybody must die? Why should not 
the State, that collective agency which is the government, see to 
it that when somebody dies the family should be protected from 
distress? The basis should be the payment of a premium at 
actual cost. It is conceded that one-third of the premiums paid 
to the private insurance companies goes for expenses and that 
the State funds are conducted at an almost nominal expense. 
If we can get insurance for one-third less, I would rather have 
the family of the insured benefit by receiving a larger benefit 
when the breadwinner dies. That is how I would utilize the 
difference in cost of insurance. 

There can be no serious objection to the State-fund feature 
of the Fitzgerald bill except the old, old ebjection, the fear 
of the extension of the power of Government. Gentlemen, 
whether you want it or not, it is absolutely true—although the 
gentleman from Kansas said it—[laughter] that the problem 
to-day is between unrestrained individualism and cooperation. 
He employed the phrase, “between corporations and coopera- 
tion.” Modern industry is cooperative at least so far as pro- 
duction is concerned. It is because of the cooperative produc- 
tion that we are coming to have cooperative thinking and co- 
operative action. 

Mr. GERNERD. Does the gentleman believe in any compe- 
tition? 

Mr. LONDON. I believe that the law of civilized society to- 
day will tend toward inducing cooperation wherever and when- 
ever competition is injurious to society. That is the inevitable 
tendency ; and the mission of thinking men is to make the proc- 
ess of transition less bitter and less cruel. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. I would like 2 minutes more. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman 2 minutes more. 

Mr. GERNERD. Is it not true that without competition 
there is no incentive in life? 

Mr. LONDON. Competition in what? 

Mr. GERNERD. Competition in any endeavor. 

Mr. LONDON. Now, let us see about that. I have only two 
minutes, but let me answer the gentleman. The principle of 
competition and the struggle for the survival of the fittest— 
which some people believe to be the same thing—have been 
splendidly explained by Mr. Wallace, one of the best students 
of Darwinism, in a very concise way. : 

Mr. GERNERD. Darwinism is a subject that is rather be- 
yond me. 

Mr. LONDON. He said that the survival of the fittest is sup- 
posed to represent the triumph of individualism. In the polar 
regions the white bear and the black bear are engaged in com- 
petition. The white bear, white as snow, has a better chance 
to approach its victim without being discovered than the black 
bear. The white bear will survive, but it does not follow at all 
that the white bear is a gentleman. [Laughter.] Under com- 
petitive conditions, where greed and selfishness are rewarded, 
the meanest scoundrel will survive. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON, The gentleman is a student of abstruse sub- 
jects, but he would not call that a scientific answer te the genv 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LONDON. Whether it is a scientific answer or not, it is 
mathematically correct. [Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to myself sufficient 
time to tell a story on Colonel Lirrrz. We are members of the 
same committee before which come numerous claims for dam- 
age, many of which are backed up by lawyers of this city who 
are more or less acute. I do not eare to give any names, and I 
do not wish to reflect on the legal profession. The suggestion 
was made by me in one case of a poor workman as to whether 
or not an attorney was being paid out of the pocket of this work- 
man for presenting the case to Congress when the Committee 
on Claims was supposed to do all the work. Colonel Lirrzz 
came to the defense of his colleague and said, “What of it; 
i w are entitled to it, are they not?” As he stood here and 
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told us that there should be no competition between business 
and the insurance companies, that they should not be allowed to 
make any profit, I wondered where his consistency lay in the de- 
fense of the attorney who, according to my experience down 
here, acts as a bloodsucker on these individuals who have an 
honest claim against the Government, and when we endeavor 
to do justice to a citizen and give him some relief, the attorney 
takes the most of it. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr, Chairman—— 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield to the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. LITTLE. I want to say that I did not say anything of the 
kind. [Laughter.] I said “ What of it? They are as much 
entitled to hire a lawyer and come here as the biggest million- 
aire in the country, and your claim is going to be decided upon 
its merits by the committee, whether you hire a lawyer or not.” 
I did not say the lawyer ought to have all he could get out of it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I say that the insurance companies are 
entitled to come here in Washington and make a profit as much 
as a man has to hire a lawyer. Why should you oppose a law 
that would permit a legitimate business to do business in Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I have been a Member of the 
House for three years, and I never had the privilege of rising 
and making the point of no quorum, but I am going te do it 
now, and I make the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Delaware makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, the chairman of the committee, if he 
intends to finish general debate this afternoon? 

Mr. FOCHT. I did intend to finish general debate and then 
will move that the committee rise. 

Mr. LAYTON, Mr, Chairman, I withdraw the point of no 
quorum, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that I make 
ho agreement to that effect. I believe I have used about half 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
32 minutes remaining, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has 18 minutes remaining. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. There are some gentlemen who are away 
and who want to speak on the bill, and I do not care to close 
general debate until they have been heard, 

Mr. FOCHT. Does the gentleman mean to keep us here? 
The time for general debate will expire about 5 o’clock. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. UNDERHILL) there were 20 ayes and 34 noes. 

So the motion was lost. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 
quorum, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Delaware makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Sixty-two Members present, not a quorum, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that motion is dilatory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. The 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee 
that the committee do now rise. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Garrett of Tennessee) there were 18 ayes and 32 noes. 

So the motion was lost. : 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. WatsH having re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Towner, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 10034, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to— 
Mr. BucHANAN, at the request of Mr. Garner, indefinitely, on 
account of important business. 
Mr. Morcan, for five days, on account of ilimess in his family. 
ENROLLED BILL PRESENTUD TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President ef the 
United States, for his approval, the following bill: 
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H.R, 9981. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
and for sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and 
for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
23 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, June 13, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTC. 


634. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting, with a letter from 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental esti- 
mate of appropriation for the Department of Justice for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1922, and June 30, 1923, in the 
amount of $39,000 (H. Doc. No. 338), was.taken from the 
Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LANGLEY: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 11040. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing the sale of the marine hospital reservation in Cleveland, 
Ohio,” approved July 26, 1916; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1089). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM: Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. H. R, 11579. A bill to amend section 1 of an act 
approved January 11, 1922, entitled “An act to permit the city 
of Chicago to acquire real estate of the United States of 
America ”; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1090). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (11. R. 11985) to amend and re- 
enact subdivisions (a) and (b) of section 209 of the trunsporta- 
tion act, 1920; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PORTER (by request): A bill (H. R. 11986) for the 
relief of the Royal Italian Government; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr, DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 11987) to authorize the pur- 
chase of a site and the construction of a public building at 
Tonawanda, Erie County, N. Y.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LAYTON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 346) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 347) authorizing 
the transfer to the jurisdiction of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia of a certain portion of the Anacostia Park 
for tree nursery purposes; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TINCHER: Resolution (H. Res. 364) for the imme- 
diate consideration’ of House bill 11843; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 11988) for the relief of Lucy L. 
Wheeler ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 11989) to place Col. Ezra B. 
Fuller, retired by operation of law, on the retired list of the 
Army as a brigadier general; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (HN. R. 11990) for the relief of Stanton & Jones, 
contractors, of Leavenworth, Kans.; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: A bill (H. R. 11991) granting a pen- 
sion of Charles B, French; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11992) 
granting a pension to James Donnelly; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11998) granting an increase of pension to 
Eloise Wilkinson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 11994) granting a pension 
to Malvina Cost; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11995) granting a pension to Lovinia A. 
Griswold ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11996) granting a pension to Mary E. Few; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H, R. 11997) granting an increase 
of pension to Rosamond Barker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 11998) granting a pen- 
sion to Julia I. Foster Stuart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 11999) granting 
a pension to Ardella M. Farnsworth; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAINEY of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12000) for the relief 
of Pietro Lococo; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBSION: A bill (H. R. 12001) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12002) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Stinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12008) granting a pension to Z. B. Blanton; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAW: A bill (H. R. 12004) granting an increase of 
pension to Margaret D. Wise; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12005) granting an increase of pension to 
Melissa D. Ellis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12006) granting 
an increase of pension to Bradford R. Sartin; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5975. By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution of the 
Maui Chamber of Commerce, Territory of Hawaii, relative to the 
control of telephone and telegraph companies within the Terri- 
tory ; to the Committee on Territories. 

5976. By Mr. ANSORGE: Petition of Capt. George L. Darte, 
a member of the American Legion, protesting against the reduc- 
tion of the officer and enlisted personnel of the Regular Army 
below 150,000 men and that the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
and the National Guard and the Organized Reserves be main- 
tained on a basis of real national defense; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

5977. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, Washington, D. C., relative to 
various matters of present national importance; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

5978. Also, petition of American Paper and Pulp Association, 
New York City, N. Y., relative to paragraph 17a of House bill 
7456; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5979. By Mr. LYON: Petition of Churches of Duke, N. C., ask- 
ing that Congress take some action for the relief of the Armen- 
ian people from the persecutions and cruelties of the Turks; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5980. By Mr. A. P. NELSON: Petition of Eddy G. Lund Post 
of American Legion together with people of community of 
Siren, Wis., protesting against any treaty looking toward en- 
trusting the Armenians to the sovereignty of the Turk; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5981. Also, petition of county board of supervisors of Manito- 
woe County indorsing the St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Project ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5982. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Petition of Mrs. G. 
Oakvik and other residents of Minneapolis, Minn., petitioning 
the Congress not to pass House bills 9753 and 43888 or Senate 
bill 1948; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5988. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of George H. Morrill Co. of 
California, San Francisco, Calif., urging support of House bill 
10159, a bill to further support interstate and foreign com- 
merce against bribery and other corrupt practices; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5984. Also, petition of American Paper and Pulp Association, 
of New York City, relative to the proposed tariff duty on 
casein ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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5085. Also, petition of the California Bankers’ Association, 
at annual meeting held at Del Monte, Galif., urging immediate 
aid and assistance relative to control of the Colorado River; to 
the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

5986. By Mr. YOUNG: Petition of members of the Hbenezer 
Danish Evangelical Lutheran Congregation of Flaxton, N. Dak., 
declaring their opposition to having the Armenian people under 
the sovereignty of the Turkish Empire;. to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE, 
Tuxspay, June 13, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. h 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
querum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ball France McKinley 
Borah Prelinghuysen McLean 
Brandegee Gerry McNary 
Calder Glass Nelson 
Cameron Hale Newberry 
Capper Harris Nicholson 
Caraway Johnson Norbeck 
Culberson Jones, Wash, Oddie 
Cummins Kendrick Overman 
Cartis King Pepper 
Dial Ladd pps 
Dillingham La Follette Pittman 
Edge Lenroot Poindexter 
Rikins McCormick Pomerene 
Fernald McCumber Ransdell 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce that the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FixercHer) is absent on account of 
illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I desire to announce the absence of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hertin], who are engaged in a hearing before the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT, 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, on last Saturday I sub- 
mitted for printing in the Recorp a digest of a survey made by 
the Manufacturers’ Record with reference to the value of pro- 
hibition. I was asked at the time by the Senator from Ala- 
bama {Mr. UNDERwoop] who made the digest, and I was un- 
able to inform the Senator. It is proper to say that I have 
since been informed that the digest, as well as the survey, was 
made by the Manufacturers’ Record. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that when 
the Senate convenes to-morrow morning I shall ask unanimous 
consent to take up for consideration the amendment reported 
by me from the Committee on Appropriations to the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 1 to House bill 10101, the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill. 


The Secretary will call the 


Rawson 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
— 
pencer 
Sterling 
Sutherland 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. BALL presented a memorial of the president of the Dela- 
ware State Federation of Women’s Clubs, protesting against 
the food, tableware, and women’s wear schedules of the pending 
tariff bill, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Kan- 
sas City, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation creat- 
ing a department of education, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a resolution of the North Washington Citi- 
zens’ Association, of Washington, D. C., indorsing the Capper 
bill for reorganizing the District of Columbia public-school 
system, but suggesting that under this proposed bill the esti- 
mates for school funds be submitted by the Board of Educa- 
tion through the District Commissioners, to be transmitted by 
them to the Bureau of the Budget, and so forth, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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HOSPITAL FACILITIES FOR DISCHARGED SICK AND DISABLED SOLDIERS, 


Mr. FERNALD, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11588) te amend 
an act entitled “An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to provide hospital and sanatorium facilities for dis 
charged sick and disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines,” re- 
ported it without amendment. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (8. 3708) for the relief of William Sands; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3704) to amend an act entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1922, and for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 3705) granting a pension to Mary EP. Cline; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ODDIE: : 

A bill (S. 3706) to place on the retired list of the United 
States Army George B. Sharon, former lieutenant colonel of 
Infantry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A joint resolution (8S. J. Res. 209) to establish a national 
hydraulic laboratory; to the Committee on Commerce. 


CLAIMS OF HOBOKEN, N., J. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the Committee on Commerce relieved from the further consid- 
eration of the resolution (S. Res, 254) to investigate the 
claim of the city of Hoboken, N. J., for losses as result of the 
occupation by the United States of certain docks, etc., on 
the Hudson River, formerly the property of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd Dock Co. and Hamburg-American Line Terminal & 
Navigation Co., and that the resolution be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. I make this request at the suggestion of the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jongs], the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, who feels that this claim is of a 
character that should be considered by the Committee on 
Claims. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is se ordered. 


TARIFF BILL AMENDMENT. 


Mr. LADD submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS. 


Mr. LADD submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 10874) to provide adjusted compensa- 
tion for veterans of the World War, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


TREATMENT OF LEONARD KAPLAN AT THE NAVAL ACADEMY. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I would like to have 
read by the Secretary an editorial which appeared in the News 
of last evening, June 12, entitled “The cruelty of youth.” I 
then wish to submit a few remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News, Monday, June 12.] 
THs CRUELTY OF YOUTH. 


An amazing instance of the heartlessness of youth has come to the 
attention of the News. 

It comes in the 1922 issue of The Lucky Bag, a handsome, leather- 
bound, 600-page book, prepared by members of the aduating class 
at the Unit States Naval Academy, Annapolis. he Lucky Bag 
is always the souvenir most cherished by students and gra tes, 
Filled, as it is, with the wit and humor of school life, tales of athletic 
prowess, personal quips, attractive pictures, and complete records of 
every member's activities during the four years, it will remain a part of 
the graduate’s library as _ long as he lives. 

But in the 1922 Lucky Bag class members and their friends will find 
a page that is a blot on the class record. How serious a blot it is they 
wil, appreciate more and more as later years serve to balance their 
present xo judgment, 

Three hundred pages of the book are devoted to biographies of the 
individual members—two members to a page. Beneath eaeh photograph 
is a humorous characterization of the embryo naval officer, the sort of 
affectionate razzing dear to the heart of the one who is razzed. 

The last of these pages is devoted to Leonard Kaplan. Opposite his 

potoge hh is a crude caricature of a fictitious member of the class, 
Tne effect is as follows: 








1922. 





Leonard KAPLAN. 
AN. AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 

Born in the township of Weston, 
eounty of Lewis, State of West 
Virginia, Monday, the 26th of No- 
vember, 1900. Educated in the 
public schools of Weston 1907— 
1912; Weston High School 1912- 
1916; department of civil engi- 
neering, school of applied sciehee, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1916-17 _ and 
1917-18; Midshipman, United 
States Navy, July, 1918. 

A student above the average and 
a mathematician of marked ability. 
Has always maintained that the 
prime factor in good scholastic 
work is application rather than 
genius—application, which in- 
cludes first, the mental effort or 
coercive foree to exert the brain; 
second, the knowledge of how to 
study. 

Unmarried. For further infor- 
mation see “Who's Who in 
Ameriea, 1950-1952.” 
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P. A. List. 
“* poRKY ” 


Born in the township of Zion, 
county of Cork, state of Ignorance, 


Sunday, the 17th day o March, 
1900. Educated in the Convent of 


Zion, 1906-1911; Zion City Col- 
lech, 1911-1915; department of 
geological engineering, school of 
reductive seienee, United States 
naval rock college, Portsmouth, 
N. H., 1916-1918. Midshipman, 
U. SN. R. S., Fourth of July, 
1918, unfil death do us part. 

A stewed gent below the aver- 
age, and a poker player of marked 
ability. Has always maintained 
that tie prime factor in good aca- 
demic standing is grease rather 
than genius—grease, which in- 
cludes, first, the mental effort or 
coercive force to bone out of hours 
andi before reveille; second, the 
knowledge of one’s own impor- 
tance. 

Unsat. Wor farther information 
see the list of those denied special 


privileges until by positive action 
on their part they show that they 
merit further consideration. 


No trouble for any person in the least familiar with school life to 
read between the lines the treatment that young Kaplan has undergone 
throughout his four years at Annapolis. 

But the boys responsible for the expensive book were not satisfied 
with thus lampooning and setting him apart from themselves. 

They left the page number off this page and perforated it along the 
edge next the binder, so that it might be torn out without leaving a 
trace. The number that should have been given it esse on the page 
following. The boy’s name is not listed in the index of biographies. 
Complete arrangements apparently were made to permit any member 
who desired a yearbook minus Kaplan’s name to have such a one, 

That the youngster from West Virginia survived four years of this 
treatment and came through equipped for a commission in the United 
States Navy is something of a tribute ‘to the stuff that jis in him. 

But that he had to do it is.a sad commentary on the spirit of those 
in the class who made it necessary. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. Mr, President, I can not too strongly 
characterize the circumstances which have been set forth in the 
article which has just been read at the Secretary’s desk. It 
relates to a boy from my State by the name of Leonard Kaplan, 
who is of Jewish extraction, Throughout the four years of his 
career at Annapolis young Kaplan maintained a very high 
standing; in fact, I understand he was second highest man of 
his class, which has just been graduated; but because of his 
nationality he has been subjected to a refinement of cruelty, 
such as has been set forth in this article. It appears that his 
biography was printed on a page by itself, which was unnum- 
bered and perforated along the line of the binder in such a way 
that it could be torn from the yearbook of the academy for the 
current year, 1922, so that those who wished to do.so could tear 
off the page containing this boy’s biography without defacing 
the book. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from West Virginia, with his permission, was the academy year- 
book to which reference is made printed by the authorities of 
the academy or by the midshipmen themselves? 

Mr, SUTHERLAND, As I understand, it is printed by the 
midshipmen themselves; but a course of training that will per- 
mit such a condition of affairs to exist in one of our governmental 
schools, or, indeed, in any school in this country, discriminating 
against a man who has maintained such high standing and sub- 
jecting him to such treatment as has been indicated, is utterly 
un-American and can not be too scathingly condemned. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Have any steps been taken by the Naval Academy 
authorities to discipline those who have been guilty of this great 
wrong? 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. I propose to ascertain that fact. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will bring this matter up 
when the Senate is considering the naval appropriation bill, and 
I am sure it will then receive very sympathetic consideration. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President——- 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to ask the Senator, if I correctly 
understood him to give the impression that the publication of 
this yearbook, which is known as The Lucky Bag, is entirely 
without the control of the authorities of the Naval Academy? 
I can not imagine such a condition. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I assume that it can not be entirely 


without the control of the academy authorities, 





“tion. 
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“ Mr. McCUMBER. Then the aczdemy must be responsible 
‘or it? 

- Mr. SUTHERLAND. The authorities of the Naval Academy 
must be responsible for this book. 

Mr. President, a few days ago I had occasion to call the 
attention of the naval authorities to the cases of four or five 
boys at the Naval Academy who had been punished for some 
boyish prank. In a way ‘the offense was serious enough, for, 
as college boys sometimes will, possibly they indulged in liquor 
and were cutting up as boys in colleges all over the land some- 
times do. Their actions, of course, were contrary to the rules 
of the academy and contrary, perhaps, even to law; but, after 
all, the offense of those four or five boys was of a minor char- 
acter compared with the offense that has been committed in 
stigmatizing the young midshipman of the Jewish race, as he 
has been stigmatized, because of his nationality. The four or 
five boys to whom I have referred were punished by being set 
back an entire year, because, as I have said, at the close of 
the school year they loosenef@ up a little and induiged in such 
pranks as boys full of life and spirit will sometimes indulge 
in, but at the same time showing qualities not at all inconsist- 
ent with the attributes of sterling young manhood. I repeat, 
their offense was much to be deplored and not to be condoned, 
perhaps, but it was slight, indeed, as compared to the offense 
committed by the boys who were members of the recent gradu- 
ating class in thus stigmatizing one of their number, for their 
conduct evidences a spirit which should not be manifested at 
any institution, and certainly not at an institution under con- 
trol of the Government. 

Mr. President, if such is to be the attitude of our Naval 
Academy, or of any other governmental institution, then we 
have come to a sad pass. In my opinion, we should not allow 
such an offense as this to pass by uncriticized and uncorrected, 
nor should those guilty of it be allowed to go unpunished. If 
such incidents as these are to continue to oecur and to pass by 
unnoticed, then it is better that our Navy should be scrapped, 
because they show how far we have departed from the tenets 
and principles which have made this country great and power- 
ful. Regardless of nationality, regardless of race, in this coun- 
try every man should stand on an equality before the law. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
further question? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Has the character of this publication and 
the plan of its printing and binding been called to the attention 
of the authorities at the Naval Academy? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have no knowledge as to that, I will 
say to the Senator; but I presume*that attention will be called 
to it through the medium of this discussion, and I shall make 
careful inquiry to ascertain what steps have been ‘taken by the 
academy to punish the young men who have been guilty of this 
offense. 

Mr. President, I felt it to be my duty to call the attention of 
the Senate and of the country to this incident, in the hope that 
there may be no recurrence, and that no such spirit may be 
allowed to prevail at the academy. It may have been an act 
of thoughtlessness; but it goes beyond that. It shows a lack 
of consideration, due to a narrow and un-American prejudice, 
for an American-born boy, who was reared in the State of 
West Virginia, where he went through the public schools and 
acquitted himself well, and, being anxious for further educa- 
tion, he went to Pittsburgh and qualified there for entrance to 
the Naval Academy. As I have said, at the academy he main- 
tained a standing, both with reference to conduct and scholar- 
ship, that would do credit to any American boy. 

Mr. President, I was not willing to let this incident pass 
without calling attention to it. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS. 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I am not unmindful of the 
fact that the chairman of the Finance Committee is anxious to 
proceed with the bill under consideration, and I do not desire 
at all to delay it, but rather to promote and facilitate its disposi- 
I desire, however, to take a few moments this morning 
to discuss briefly House bill 10874, the soldiers’ adjusted com- 
pensation bill. Later on, possibly in a few days, I desire also 
to discuss an amendment to this bill which will provide what I 
believe to be a very necessary modification of it in the way of 
a land-settlement feature. It is my opinion that we should not 
pass the bill without some such provision, and, from my view- 
point, the Smith-McNary bill will prove the most satisfactory 
of all the forms of land settlement which have heretofore been 
brought forward. 

Mr. President, within the last few months I havé listened 
to many able arguments for and against the so-called “ adjusted 


— 
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compensation bill.’ While I have genuine respect for the 
opinion of those who oppose such legislation, I do not agree 
with them in their conclusions. ‘ 

From my viewpoint “adjusted compensation ” is a misnomer 
for such form of legislation. It would be better named “ just 
compensation.” In simple justice to the ex-service men it 
should be said that the soldier boys are not clamoring for a 
bonus, as has been contended, but a sense of obligation has 
compelled and is compelling Congress and the country con- 
stantly to dun themselves like a delinquent debtor in behalf of 
his creditor. 

The two fundamental principles underlying this question are, 
first, whether there is an obligation, and second, if there is an 
obligation, whether the Government is able to meet it. 

Mr. President, in the light of all the facts involved in the 
assembling of our Army and in the prosecution of the war, no 
form of reasoning sanctioned by logic can be employed that 
‘ will justify a refusal or failure on the part of our Government 
to compensate our soldiers adequately for service during the 
World War. 

My convictions on this question are not of a recent or pre- 
election character. They were formed during a visit to the 
battle lines of France and Belgium during the late fall of 
1917, while meeting and conferring with the advance guard 
of our Army in the training camps just away from the battle 
line and within easy sound of the booming of the cannon. 
When I came in contact and talked personally with our boys 
five and six thousand miles away from home, and glimpsed 
from them the high spirit of patriotism which animated them 
in their sense of duty; when I saw them in training with rain- 
soaked garments during the chill autumn days, and visited 


them in their billets in stables, in haymows, in every improvised. 


place, and every kind of a place except a comfortable one, I 
mentally concluded then and there, and said to my friend and 
colleague, Senator Kenyon, “the demands of these boys upon 
their country and their Congress in the years to come are to be 
very unreasonable, indeed, if they are in excess of my idea 
of what the country and Congress should grant them.” 

When I saw these boys, and talked with them, and gained an 
insight into their attitude of mind, it was evident to me that not 
many of them ever expected to return to their native land; and 
when, homeward bound, the different divisions marched down 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the placards of their respective divisions, 
indicating losses of 30, 40, 50, or even 60 per cent, told the story, 
“they were not to return; 75,000 had made the last great 
sacrifice.” 

Never in the history of a nation has there been more of the 
zeal of crusaders than was evidenced in this advance guard 
of the great expeditionary force sent to France. 

The very principles under which this Army was assembled 
were at variance with anything theretofore employed by the 
Nation. Of the millions called, but a limited number was 
chosen. To those best fitted, because of their youth and the 
years of life in their veins, were assigned the hazards and 
hardships of the trenches. To the great majority were as- 
signed the necessary vocations of civil life. To the one we 
agreed to pay a dollar per day and board; to the other the 
most unusual compensation ever known in the history of this 
country. The men to whom were assigned the necessary voca- 
tions and the comforts of everyday life were accredited with 
contributing as much to the winning of the war as those who 
assumed the risk and hardship and who occupied the front- 
line trenches. The one man traveled four, five, and even six 
thousand miles from home to fight for the honor of his flag 
and for the ideals of a Christian Nation; the other proceeded 
in the even tenor of his way, and with even increased enjoy- 
ment of everyday life. 

If the Government assumed the right to assign one man to 
one task and another man to another task, then in simple jus- 
tice it should have equalized the form of compensation to each 
man. No one can consistently claim that the service of the 
man in the necessary vocation was a higher form of service 
than that of the man who assumed all of the risk and all of 
the hardships of the camp, the trench, and the battle field. If 
it were right and proper to say to the man who defended his 
country with his life that his compensation should be a dollar a 
day, how can we justify the payment of the enormous compen- 
sations of the war period to the man who remained at home 
in the enjoyment of every comfort? If we were justified 
in calling to military service the manhood of the Nation, why 
should we have hesitated to enlist for service during the war 
the property of the Nation? 

I assume to say here and now that in any world war in 
which this Nation will ever again be involved there will be no 
hesitation in conscripting the wealth of the Nativn in its de- 
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fense, on the ground that property is not more sacred than 
persons. If it be consistent to limit the amount our soldiers 
may receive as compensation, why not in justice and equity 
limit the amount that wealth may earn during the same 
period of distress? 

It is not too much to say that many of those who are now 
clamoring against adjusted compensation were among the most 
conscienceless profiteers of the war: Net profits to the extent 
of $40,000,000,000, nearly twice the total amount of our war 
debt, have been wrung from the people of this country since 
1916. These figures graphically illustrate the effect that the 
conscription of wealth would have had on the present situation. 
What would have been the result if these earnings had been 
limited to a reasonable return on the capital invested? There 
would have been no enormous debt, no orgy of profiteering, and 
no wild extravagance. The country would have to-day been 
proceeding on an orderly, normal basis. The Government would 
long ago have been in a position to have discharged this obli- 
gation to the Nation’s defenders. 

In the speeches delivered in opposition to this legislation there 
has been one unfailing contention running through them all, 
that you can not buy patriotism. To this statement no one will 
take exception. The spirit which leads a man to offer his serv- 
ice, even unto death, in defense of his country can not be 
measured in dollars and cents; it can not be paid for, and by 
the same token it is not for sale. The mere pittance which we 
here offer to the individual soldier is in no sense a payment 
for that service; it is a small recognition granted out of com- 
mon decency in partial compensation for the time these soldiers 
lost from the ordinary pursuits of life. 

If we are to follow the process of reasoning advanced against 
the granting of an adjusted compensation, the inquiry is perti- 
nent as to what was the object of the dollar a day paid these 
men? Was it intended that this should be sufficient compensa- 
tion? If so, it may easily be shown that no nation in the his- 
tory of civilization ever paid as beggarly a compensation to its 
troops as this Nation did in the World War, in proportion to 
its ability to pay; and up to this time, among all the nations 
engaged in the World War, none has asked more of good faith 
of those who served in defense of the country and has offered 
less in the way of compensation. Canada paid adjusted com- 
pensation ranging from $70 to $600, France from $74.21 to 
$187.21, Great Britain a maximum of $140.94, Australia $98.42, 
Italy $64.69, and these nations which have paid their soldiers 
a bonus have been financed by our own country; and while 
financing other countries to make just compensation to their 
soldiers, we have declined so far even to recognize such a re- 
sponsibility on the part of our own Government. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. KENDRICK. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. 1 should like to ask the Senator, if he has 
any information on that point, as to what these several coun- 
tries paid the men while in the service? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have not the figures. 
persation was somewhat lower than our own. 

We have reason to believe and reason to be proud of the fact 
that but for our men there would have been a German victory. 
In this event the payment of the amount now asked as an ad- 
justed compensation to our soldiers would have been a bagatelle 
to the levies made by the Central Powers in the way of repara- 
tions. It has been contended that a cash bonus would not 
prove a benefit. I am inclined to agree with this statement, 
but only because the amount it is proposed to give is so small. 
In this particular I agree with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
BorAH] when the says, “If we are going to compensate the 
soldier for the loss of his time, we might at least pay him the 
wages of an ordinary day laborer.” In view of all the circum- 
stances, one can not forego the conclusion that_the amount is 
parsimonious in the extreme. 

These men when called to service were, in the majority of 
cases, earning in their individual capacities amounts equivalent 
to three and four times the compensation paid by the Govern- 
ment. Every employer of labor in any capacity found it neces- 
sary to increase greatly the wages paid his employes. Almost 
every man engaged in every kind of business found his profits 
increased with the advance of the war, and these men who were 
making the great sacrifice had their compensation reduced at a 
time when they were giving life and limb to the defense of those 
at home. In addition to the loss sustained through decreased 
compensation received during the period of service, there is the 
disruption of plans, the loss of positions, and the general unset- 
{ling of preconceived and prearranged programs of individual 
vocations ; and it may also be pointed out that while the civilian 
who did not go to war had the advantage, when the industrial 
collapse came after the war, of the unprecedented earnings he 
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made during the conflict, the soldier was discharged from the 
Army practically in the midst of the depression, with nothing 
to sustain him. The soldier bore the brunt of the war and he 
bore the brunt of the industrial disorder and economic chaos 
which followed the war. Surely he has earned the meager con- 
sideration it is here proposed to give him. Surely it is our 
solemn duty to attempt in some manner to balance the scales 
of justice for him. 

Mr. President, this is no revolutionary proposal that is made 
now for the first time in:the history of our Government. ‘o 
the great glory of the statesmen of the past be it said our 
Government has always recognized generously the service of 
the soldier. The principle was applied during our Civil War 
in a system of bounties paid for voluntary service. Twenty- 
three States paid about $260,000,000, while the Federal Gov- 
ernment paid $363,000,000 in cash, land, ‘and other bounties, 
making a total of '$650,000,000 paid an Army of two and ome- 
quarter million men ‘at a time when the wealth of our country 
was not more than one-tenth of what it is to-day. 

It is inconceivable that anyone at all apprised of the facts 
or familiar with the Nation’s resources could credit the state- 
ment that the Government’s finances would ‘be seriously crip- 
pled ‘by the payment of this compensation. The war expendi- 
tures of France equaled 78.8 per cent of ‘her total wealth; 
Italy, 78.5 per eent; Great Britain, 54:8 per cent. The United 
States expended only about 9.6 per cent of her national wealth. 
These other nations have already paid their soldiers adjusted 
compensation; and it may be worthy of note here that ‘these 
nations that have paid their soldiers adjusted compensation 
owe this Government $10,150,401,305.49, of which even the 
interest is and was unpaid at the time they discharged this 
obligation to their soldiers. In other ‘words, we have loaned 
money to these other nations to meet an obligation toward their 
soldiers, and we are threatened with financial disaster if we 
attempt to meet such a responsibility to our own men. 

The record is too recent and the ending of the war too fresh 
in the mindseof the people for us to forget that the zeal .and 
enthusiasm and fighting spirit of our soldiers ended this war 
two years before it otherwise might have ended. Such a con- 
summation represented a saving to the Nation of from fifteen 
to twenty billion dollars, three or four times the amount re- 
quired for adjusted compensation if paid in cash. With an 
estimated wealth of $275,000,000,000, does anyone believe that 
if it had been necessary in order to defeat Germany this coun- 
try would have hesitated to spend a hundred billion, or that 
even such an outlay would have meant repudiation? 

Much has been said as to the means and methods of raising 
the money to meet this obligation. In this connection I insist 
that this Nation can discharge its every legitimate obligation 
by paying cash. It is easy to understand that there might be 
an honest difference of opinion as to whether or not the Gov- 
ernment should undertake to pay adjusted compensation; but, 
if the obligation be admitted, it is inconceivable how anyone 
could be reconciled to a plan under which the payment could 
be delayed or deferred. [If the obligation be admitted, it at 
once becomes sacred in character, and should be met with the 
least possible delay, and with not too much regard for our con- 
venience in discharging it. 

The plan proposed in the present bill of deferred payments 
of amounts in excess of $50 impresses me as being subject to 
more than one objection. First, it can not be satisfactory to 
the soldier; second, it is a most expensive form of adjustment 
to the Government itself. In the prosecution of the war we 
found no difficulty, when necessary, in borrowing an amount 
sufficient to meet our needs. I venture the statement that we 
could do the same thing without upsetting our finances if it 
meant the payment of every dollar in cash, but if this bill were 
drawn with diseretion it would not impose the cash payment 
of even the greater part of the amount involved. 

In order more fully to meet the needs of different men, no 
doubt the different forms of payment are very desirable, and 
will prove satisfactory. 

The paid-up insurance plan is a highly satisfactory one, and 
will probably prove greatly beneficial to a large number of our 
soldiers; but the form of adjustment, if properly planned and 
prosecuted, which will prove more widely beneficial to both 
the soldiers and the Nation as well, is the land-settlement ‘plan. 
Without intending to condemn the work of these who have 
given much thought to this question, I am constrained to be- 
lieve that the plan as outlined by the House bill will not meet 
the needs of the situation. As it looks to me, this bill gives 
authority without direction for reclamation, and will be lack- 
ing in both immediate and permanent results. As I read the 
bill, no appropriations or provisions are made for Taising the 
funds with which to finance the reclamation. 











It will be unfortunate, indeed, if this law is not framed with 
some definite purpose of specializing in a land-settlement scheme 
for the soldiers, such as: is provided in the Smith-McNary bill. 
No single act of the: Government has ever contributed so much 
to the wealth and citizenship of the Nation as did the homestead 
law, and the opportunity is here presented to us to repeat in 
part this great success of the past. The man who takes a 
Government homestead and converts it into agricultural land 
performs a real service to the Nation. He earns a clear title 
to the land. 

Within the past few months the urban population of the coun- 
try has exceeded the rural population by several thousands, 
and this is a warning that the Nation might heed at this time. 
No legislative action by Congress would prove more popular, 
and in the end more widely beneficial than by writing into this 
bill such provisions in ‘the way of land settlement as would 
guarantee the occupation of farm lands by the largest number 
of soldiers of the World War. The soundest and most conser- 
vative business principles ‘should characterize the settlement of 
these lands. Congress would be easily justified in granting 
greatly increased compensation to the soldiers who would make 
such settlement. 

Any plan ‘that will meet the situation must be national in 
scope, and in order to prove at all beneficial it must provide 
means to initiate reclamation work immediately and on a broad 
scale, and guarantee a ‘revolving fund that will make continu- 
ous reclamation both by drainage and by irrigation. At the 
close of the Civil War our Government was fortunate enough 
to hold in fee simple millions of acres of the most fertile lands 
of the Nation. These were given outright to the soldiers in the 
way of homesteads, and hundreds of thousands of veterans took 
advantage of the opportunity. It is unfortunate that we do not 
now possess such great areas of lands to give to the soldiers of 
the World War; but we are in possession of untold millions of 
acres of land that if reclaimed would serve just the same pur- 
pose as the rich farm lands of the last generation, and at 
the same time add to the wealth of the Nation vastly more than 
the cost of development. 

Just as during the last generation the Government gave the 
soldier who was willing to undertake the conquest of the 
prairie 160 acres or more of rich, valuable land in fee simple, 
and considered itself well compensated when the soldier-set- 
tler transformed the land from buffalo pasture to productive 
farms and built new communities and States to enrich the 
Nation, so to-day it should not hesitate to give with equal gen- 
erosity, tf in smaller tracts, reclaimed desert and swamp lands 
to the veterans of the World War. They will repeat the 
triumphs of their fathers, and the Nation will be well repaid. 

Under every plan of land settlement employed heretofore 
on reclamation projects, the settler, even though he be a sol- 
dier, has been required to pay the full value of the land. Such 
payment has been provided under an amortization plan ex- 
tending over a long period of time. Any land-settlement bill 
intended as a substitute for soldiers’ bonus must be framed 
so as to give the soldier an opportunity to receive an unfailing 
benefit to the amount of his bonus. Under the system provided 
in the adjusted compensation bill it would be easily possible 
for him to accept the land with a credit of the amount of his 
compensation and an obligation for the balance of the cost 
of the reclamation; and with such an obligation upon the en- 
tire tract, extending over a long period of time, this plan would 
involve the settler in too many cases beyond his ability to pay, 
even though he employed every diligence in his efforts to estab- 
lish a home and to meet his payments according to his contract 
with ‘the Government. The vicissitudes that have attended 
the farming interests of this Nation for the past 40 years will 
all attest to the unquestioned hazards of such an undertaking, 
and ‘failure would result simply in the forfeiture on the part 
of the soldier of his bonus, in addition to the long years of 
effort and toil made by him im discharging the lien or obliga- 
tion on his farm. In order to meet this situation, the law 
should include ‘a dual plan of relief to be employed in case the 
soldier is unable to ‘make full and fimal payment on his land. 
First, one by which the soldier might select from his tract such 
an acreage aS, computed on the basis of per-acre reclamation 
cost, would be equivalent to the amount of his adjusted com- 
pensation plus any additional payments made on the land, the 
selection of such acreage to be made by the ex-service man 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior; or, 
second, he should be paid in cash, without interest, the amount 
of his compensation. Through failure to make such provision 
the soldier, if unable to make payment in full, not only loses 
his farm but he loses his bonus, and it will be difficult for the 
Government to convince him that it has failed to benefit by 
his misfortune, 
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Under the present plan the Government, which is honestly 
endeavoring to confer a benefit upon these men, might be placed 
in the position of a land agent who had made a sale condi- 
tioned upon an advance payment and the forfeiture of that 
advance payment when the purchaser failed to make payment 
in full. 

The provision suggested would make certain that the plan 
and intention of Congress to recognize the obligation to the 
soldier would not miscarry or fail. Such development on the 
part of the Government would not constitute an expense. It 
would represent in the highest sense of the term a profitable 
investment. Millions of acres of land involved in the develop- 
ment are at present waste lands, entirely unproductive. Recla- 
mation of these lands would add to the national taxable and 
productive wealth several times the amount expended in such 
reclamation. If initiated without unnecessary delay it would 
provide profitable employment for hundreds of thousands of 
men who are now idle, and the increased thousands of rural 
homes and producers of agricultural products would easily 
justify every dollar expended in such a plan of national recla- 
mation. It would be an investment laid upon the strongest 
foundatien in all the world—faith in the future of America and 
confidence in the character of her sons. That which is spent in 
building in America is never lost. Useful labor is always bene- 
ficial, and if for no other reason than that they would provide 
us useful labor for thousands of men, the sums expended in 
reclaiming lands for the use of the soldier would be money well 
spent. 

Here within our grasp is a great opportunity to perform a 
great service for the country, while at the same time liquidat- 
ing the obligation we owe to the boys who were our representa- 
tives on the battle line in the Great War. 
will not be allowed to pass. If by actually reclaiming the land 
we show our good faith and prove to the soldier that we intend 
to deliver jt to him on reasonable terms and at the same time 
guarantee to him his equity in the land, I confidently venture 
the prediction that thousands of the veterans, instead of taking 
cash or insurance certificates or any of the other proposed forms 
of compensation, will decide to take the land. This in itself 
would answer the argument of those who say that the payment 
of a bonus will impoverish the Treasury. 

It will be a pity if through lack of courage we fail to meet 
this situation, and yet, while failing to meet it, pass a bill 
which only holds out a promise to the ear, but breaks it to the 
hope. We have not hesitated to provide adjusted compensation 
for every real and imaginary loss suffered by industries that 
were called upon for war service. Three billions of dollars were 
appropriated under the Dent Act, approved March 2, 1921, for 
the relief of war contractors; two billions have been given to 
the railroads; fifty millions have been appropriated for the 
producers of war minerals; and millions have been appropriated 
to feed Europe. 

Our purse has been open to every appeal to our bounty, but this 
demand of simple justice alone meets opposition. So it is to 
be said of this Congress that while rushing generously to the 
support of every claimant who could show the approval of the 
financial powers, it will decline to recognize the Nation’s obliga- 
tion to the men whose patriotic self-sacrifice and heroic energy 
saved the financial structure from a burden many times greater 
than it now bears by bringing the war to an end at least a year 
before anyone expected a cessation of hostilities? 

We shall, of course, pass a bonus bill. Mr. President, let it 
be an honest one. Let us not approach the duty in any captious, 
critical, or ungenerous spirit. The same spirit which moved us 
in the heat of war should inspire us now. The same generous 
patriotism that prompted us to cheer these boys as they went 
away and to welcome them as they came home should prompt us 
now to do them justice. The question is whether we shall ask 
these boys to crystallize their faith, their loyalty, and their 
devotion to the country into deeds, and insist at the same time 
that they accept as convincing evidence of our gratitude for such 
service, simply an expression in words. It may be we can not 
buy patriotism with money, but it will perhaps be admitted that 
it is a splendid medium through which to express a nation’s 
gratitude. It is indisputable that these men owed the Govern- 
ment every service they gave. 
service cheerfully, even happily, and gave themselves life and 
limb without reservation. In so doing they made enduring every- 
thing in our national life worth while. When we entered the 
war the proud boast of our allies to the Central Powers was, 
“ You are now up against an undefeated Nation.” Through the 
valor and fighting spirit of our soldier boys we are still an un- 
defeated Nation, and to the men who made enduring our liberty 
and institutions we owe something more tangible than fine 
phraseology. 
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Mr. President, with all due respect for those who entertain 
different views, the people of this Nation are not only conscious 
of this obligation but they are committed to its prompt discharge, 
and the time has come when the Congress should act without 
further delay. In its action there should be no suggestion of 
a gratuity or donation but a recognition of a clearly defined 
obligation. In its action there should be no assumption tiat the 
amount here involved is in payment for patriotic service but 
simply compensation for time lost in other vocations. Though 
such payment has been already too-long delayed, it should now 
be undertaken and discharged in the same generous spirit in 
which the soldiers of the World War answered the call of their 
country in its time of real need. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue,*to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from North 
Dakota point out the amendment which he desires to have the 
Senate consider? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask the Senate to proceed to the con- 
sideration of paragraph 383a, on page 87. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment of the committee. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 87, after line 4, the com- 
mittee propose to insert a new paragraph to read as follows: 


Par. $83a. Azides, fulminates, fulminating powder, and other like 
articles not specially provided for, 124 cents per pound, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I observe that this is an amend- 
ment offered by the committee. I presume the committee felt 
constrained to lay a duty upon these products because of the 
fact that a duty of 25 per cent had been imposed upon quick- 
Silver. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to my colleague that these fulminates 
consist of 80 per cent quicksilver. Eighty per cent of 25 cents 
would be 20 cents compensatory duty, but the committee took 
into consideration that the transportation of the items is very 
dangerous and very costly and, therefore, they only gave 12} 
cents per pound. But the Senator will see that on account of 
the duty of 25 per cent on quicksilver a compensatory duty 
would be 20 cents, because 80 per cent of all of the products 
is quicksilver. The reason why 20 cents a pound was not given 
was, as I stated, that the transportation is costly and rather 
hazardous, and the committee felt that 12} cents a pound 
would be sufficient. 

Mr. KING. I concede that if we lay a duty upon quicksilver 
there would be some justification for the imposition of a duty 
upon azides, fulminates, and fulminating powder. However, 
it does not necessarily follow that having placed a duty upon 
quicksilver it is in the interest of the public to impose a duty 
upon detonating caps and those products which come within 
the paragraph and which are so necessary in the use of ex- 
plosives. My colleague will see that this is a tax upon the 
miners, upon those who use explosives in road building, upon 
farmers in the extirpation of stumps from their lands, and upon 
many of our citizens and in very many industries. 

It does seem to me that wherever it is possible even our 
friends who believe in a protective tariff ought to free from 
the burdens of taxes those commodities which are so indis- 
pensable to the great mass of the people. : 

We have placed a tax upon the primary product of explosives, 
and when we reach explosives that compensatory duty will be 
carried to all forms of explosives. I am not speaking now of 
gunpowder, but nitroglycerin and the forms of explosives that 
are used by the farmers, the miners, the road builders, the 
grade builders, the railroad builders, and so on, It is increasing 
the burdens of the farmers for clearing their lands, of the State, 
county, and city governments that are expending tens, if not 
hundreds, of millions of dollars for road building, of the mine 
operators who are going down into the bowels of the earth for 
the purpose of bringing out the precious metals and the other 
minerals and metals so important to our progress, industrially 
and otherwise. 

We now come to this item and we impose a duty upon it. It 
is a duty that is passed to the great mass of the people, and 
there are no corresponding benefits. I concede there are im- 
portations, although the importations are diminishing. In 1911 
there were importations of the value of $42,000. During the war 
the maximum value of imports under this paragraph reached 
the sum of $1,782,000. Of course, the high prices during the war 
were reflected in that very large sum, In 1919 the imports 
dropped to the value of $275,000, in 1920 to $479,000, and in 1921 
to $107,000. It is impossible to get any statistics of the domestic 
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production, because these products are manufactured.in the 
immense explosive factories and powder factories of the country, 
The Du Pont de Nemours Co., the Atlas, and other great cor- 
porations of the United States produce these products in very 
large quantities. We are giving the opportunity to them to take 
toll of the people. 

The tax—123 cents per pound—is rather heavy, because the 
present value is $1.77 per pound. The pre-war price was very 
much less. Of course, measured by the average rate found in 
the bill, this is not an extravagant tax, but it is a tax, a tax 
upon industry, a tax upon the farmers, a tax upon the road 
builders, a tax upon the miners and upon the mine operators, a 
tax upon coal, because these products are made in the extraction 
of coal from the earth. It does seem to me that we ought, as 
far as possible, even if we are protectionists, to lay burdens upon 
those products which can bear them and where the products are 
not so universally used and are not so indispensable to the indus- 
trial life of the people. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that we may go next to paragraph 
887, on page 87. 

Mr, KING. Does the Senator desire to pass over paragraph 
384 for the present? . 

Mr. McCUMBER, Yes. 

Mr, KING. Very well. 

The AssistANT SecRETARY. In paragraph 387, bottle caps, 
collapsible tubes, etc., on page 87, in line 20, the committee pro- 
pose to strike out “25” and insert “45,” so as to read: 

Bottle caps of metal, collapsible tubes. and sprinkler tops, if not 
decorated, colored, waxed, lacquered, enameled, lithographed, electro- 
plated, or embossed in color, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. The Underwood law gives a rate on these prod- 
ucts of 35 per cent ad valorem. -I think the rate proposed is 
entirely too high. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the Senator continues 
his remarks, will he yield to me? 

Mr. KING. I am very glad to yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the amendment of the committee just 
stated, I move to strike out “45” and insert “30.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The Senator from Utah proposes 
to amend the committee amendment in line 20 by striking out 
“45” and inserting in lieu thereof “ 30.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. Of course, that is a very great reduction. I am 
sure my colleague and the committee have reached the con- 
clusion that our criticisms of some of these schedules were 
well founded and that a rate of 45 per cent ad valorem upon 
the products embraced in this paragraph was entirely too high. 
Before I make an observation upon that, may I ask my col- 
league what reduction will be made in line 22 in the same 
paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. That applies to the same articles if decorated, 
colored, waxed, and so forth, and I shall move to strike out 
“55” and insert “45,” so as to make the rate 45 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, I desire to 
say with reference to the statement he made a moment ago, 
without doubt the committee would listen with great interest 
to any suggestion that might be made by the junior Senator 
from Utah, -and his suggestions would undoubtedly have good 
influence upon the committee. It is but fair to say, however, 
that the committee try to consider these matters before they 
come up on the floor, and they do not, therefore, have the bene- 
fit of the Senator’s criticisms at a time when they act upon 
them. 

Mr. KING. I am very sure there was no hidden sarcasm in 
the remarks of my distinguished friend? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no. 

Mr. KING. Therefore I accept with graciousness his state- 
ment. I compliment the Senator and the committee upon their 
exhibition of good common sense in tendering some of these 
amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the last part 
of the paragraph applies to nothing but luxuries of the highest 
kind. There is a basket clause carrying 45 per cent. The 
committee thought it ought to be at least 45 per cent for the 
luxuries when the basket clause carries that rate. The existing 
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law carries rates of 30 and 40 per cent. We simply want to 
make this rate conform to the rate in the basket clause. 

Mr. KING. I am making no criticism of the action of the 
oeercnee with respect to the second subdivision of the para- 
graph. ‘ 

Mr. SMOOT. Thirty per cent is the rate carried in the 
existing law. I will say to the Senator that the items there 
covered are nearly all luxuries, outside of the collapsible tubes, 
and, as the Senator knows, they are used for toothpastes, and 
so forth. I need not enumerate the other articles which they 
are used to contain. 

Mr. KING. One of the principal objections I have to the 
first duty laid in the paragraph is that it deals with compara- 
tively cheap materials which are used very extensively in con- 
nection with many products very important to the people. Tor 
instance, take collapsible tubes. All the little leaden tubes 
used for pastes of various kinds, tooth powders, and so forth, 
are covered by this rather high tariff. I am not able to state 
just what the domestic production is, although in 1913 there 
were quite a number of domestic factories manufacturing these 
products. In 1913 there were seven large factories engaged in 
making collapsible tubes, two in the manufacture of sprinkler 
tops, and a number of others engaged in the manufacture of 
both collapsible tubes and sprinkler tops. The production of 
sprinkler tops was estimated to be about $300,000 in 1913 and 
several million dollars in 1920. Asa matter of fact, there has 
been a remarkable development in the domestic production of 
all of the items embraced within this paragraph. 

The importations in 1921 amounted to only $109,000. In 
1918 they were $64,000, in 1919 only $11,000, and in 1920 they 
were $94,000. Our importations bear a very-small ratio to the 
production. With the production of several million dollars’ 
worth, our imports, as I have stated, last year were oniy 
$109,000 worth. Probably about 5 per cent of the consumption 
comes from imports. 

I think for the good of the country and in the interest of rea- 
sonable prices—and reasonable prices mean an advantage to 
all the people, manufacturers as well as consumers—it is im- 
portant that there should be some foreign competition. I think 
it would be a most disastrous thing not only for manufac- 
turers but for consumers if there was absolutely no foreign 
competition, disastrous in the sense that it leaves the domestic 
manufacturer unlimited opportunity, except such as may be 
developed from domestic competition, to charge just such prices 
as he may see fit to charge. 

Unfortunately we have embarked upon an-era of combina- 
tion and confederation upon the part-of manufacturers. There 
is a tendency for the small producer to be swallowed up, and 
ofttimes he seeks the process of being swallowed up by the 
larger one. Manufacturing enterprises gravitate together and 
we have huge aggregations of capital devoted to the various 
industries of the United States. It is unfortunate, in a way, 
but perhaps it is in harmony with the economic advancement 
of our country that domestic competition should be reduced 
to the minimum. The best condition in the economic and in- 
dustrial world results from competition. Competition is not 
only the life of trade but competition spurs and develops trade 
and makes for the general advancement of all the people. I 
have had occasion to say three or four times during the debate 
upon the pending tariff bill that nothing could be so disastrous 
to big business itself as for it to have no competition and to 
give to the public unchallenged figures and prices upon its 
products. Even if the prices charged were reasonable, if there 
is no competition and the business is a big concern, the resent- 
ments of the people are aroused and they attribute to the cor- 
poration or to the big business oppression and intolerance 
of which perhaps it is not guilty; but our skepticism, our sus- 
picions, our jealousies, and our resentments are immediately 
aroused when a huge concern dominates any particular com- 
modity. So our big enterprises, for their own good and for the 
perpetuity of a fair and proper industrial system, ought to 
welcome some form of competition. If we can not get it from 
within let us get it from the competition from abroad. <A 
healthy, wholesome condition will more nearly be found in the 
industrial world when there is foreign competition. I do not 
mean, even from a protective standpoint, such competition, of 
course, as would be absolutely destructive, assuming that were 
possible, of the domestic industry. 

Here we have in these particular items an illustration of the 
point for which I am contending. We are producing here mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth and importing $100,000 worth. It 
would be better for the domestic market and better in the long 
run for manufacturers of these articles if there were a little 
more competition. If producers of any product have no com- 
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petition, first they charge extortionate prices, or that is their 
disposition, and that condition leads to stagnation. The great- 
est development in our industry has resulted from acute and 
active competition. If I am engaged in business and a bright 
and active competitor is upon my trail, then I am reaching 
out for scientific men, for men of ability, of genius, and skill, 
and competency that they may aid me in bringing my business 
to a high state of efficiency, that I may meet the active and 
aggressive competitor who is upon my trail. 

This tariff, in my opinion, is too high; we have now no 
competition from abroad that influences the market; the com- 
petition is negligible; and yet, in view of that, it is proposed 
to impose what I conceive to be too high a duty. 

I move, therefore, Mr. President, to amend the committee 
amendment by striking out “30” and inserting “25.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the 
junior Senator from Utah to the amendment offered by the 
senior Senator from Utah on behalf of the committee will be 
stated. 

The Asststant Secrerary. On page 87, line 20, before the 
words “per centum,” itis proposed to strike out the numeral 
“30” and to insert the numeral “ 25.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from Mississippi not allow 
us to take a vote on these two items? I do not think they will 
lead to any further discussion. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment of the junior Senator from Utah to the amendment 
offered on behalf of the committee by the senior Senator from 
Utah. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is upon 
the amendment proposed by the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] as a modification of the committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. On which amendment does my colleague now 
desire to vote? 

Mr. SMOOT. On the amendment which I have offered to 
the committee amendment, striking out “45” and inserting 
“ 30.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Finance, as proposed to be modified, will be 
stated. 

The AssistaANT SecreTaRy. On line page 87, before the 
words “per centum,” it is proposed to strike out the numeral 
“55” and to insert in lieu thereof the numeral “ 45.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment of the Committee on Finance as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 


NAT GOLDSTEIN. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, some weeks ago there came 
before the Senate the nomination of Nat Goldstein for collector 
of internal revenue at St. Louis, Mo. The committee to which 
that nomination was referred considered it, but it is uncertain 
whether or net any report was ever made upon the nomination. 
At any rate, Nat Goldstein’s nomination was discussed for many 
days in the open sessions of the Senate. The only facts that 
were revealed touching that nomination were those that were 
developed by the activities of the select committee of the Sen- 
ate two years ago when investigating campaign contributions, 
The facts thus revealed by that investigation were so glaring 
and some thought disclosed such corruption that they con- 
tributed to defeat the nomination for the Presidency of one 
very strong candidate of the Republican Party. They did more 
than that, for when it was shown that Goldstein teok $2,500 
of the Lowden so-called “ stush fund,” my recollection is that it 
defeated Goldstein’s election as a delegate to the Republican 
National Convention; or, at least, Mr. Lowden, a Republican 
candidate for President, came out and stated that, even though 
Goldstein was committed to his candidacy, he did not desire 
his vote. Goldstein was denounced throughout the country not 
only by the Democratic press but by the independent and Re- 
publican press; there was an odium that attached even to his 
name. In view of those facts it was surprising both to the other 
side of the Chamber as well as to this side when Nat Gold- 
stein’s name came to the Senate at the instance of President 
Harding. 

It was natural, even in the circumstance of an overwhelming 
Republican Senate, when all the facts were revealed, that that 
name should have been withdrawn from the Senate; and it 
was withdrawn from the Senate. I am sure that many Sen- 
ators on the other side of the aisle and Republicans and 
Democrats and Progressives throughout the country were more 
surprisec this morning when they read, under a St. Louis 
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headline, a letter, couched in most laudatory terms, written 
by President Harding to this same Nat Goldstein, who had been 
repudiated by the Senate—unanimously I might say—his nomi- 
nation having been witlidrawn. 

So F am going to incorporate in the Recorp, or have read 
to the Senate the remarkable letter written by President Hard- 
ing to Nat Goldstein, who has been denounced as a slush-fund 
taker. The facts show him to have taken $2,500 to be used 
in advancing Mr. Lowden’s eandidacy for the Republican nomi- 
nation for President, but the letter written by the President 
of the United States to Nat Goldstein appears to be an effort 
to take away from him all the odium that may have attached 
to his name by reason of that incident which defeated Lowden’s 
nomination, Evidently the President is not satisfied with ap- 
pointing corruptionists to office, but he lauds them and says 
that “attacks” made upon them “are undeserved,” even after 
the facts have come to his knowledge. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. My recollection is—I ask the question for infor- 
mation—that after Mr. Goldstein had taken this slush fund, 
so called, from the Republican candidate for the Presidency 
from the State of Illinois, he supported Mr. Harding, the com- 
petitor of Mr. Lowden. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; he afterwards supported Harding. 
When money was first offered him by Lowden’s representative 
he said he did not know whether he was for Harding or for 
Lowden. I am really sorry that the Senator has brought that 
out, because it might give the impression to the country that 
the President is still standing by Goldstein and saying that the 
attacks upon him were “ undeserved ” because of the fact that 
he laid down on Lowden and took up Harding, as many others 
did when they saw that Harding had a chance to be nomi- 
nated at Chicago. 

Lowden, $2,500 of whose money went to Nat Goldstein, does 
not speak of it the same as Harding does. I quote: 

Lowden denounces Goldstein as unfit; gave false testimony on the 
campaign fund, says ex-governor, nearing here on OU ie. 

Eex-Governor Frank Lowden, of Illinois, returning home from 
Europe on the Olympic— 

I read an excerpt from a newspaper clipping of a few weeks 
ago, which was published on Mr. Lowden’s return from Eu- 
rope— 

Ex-Governor Frank ©. Lowden, of Illinois, returning home from 
Europe on the Olympic, sent a wireless macnage te the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat last night condemning the nomination of Nat Goldstein to 
be internal revenue collector of the St. Louis district, and declaring 

be “absolutely false” the testimony which Goldstein gave before 
the Senate investigating committee in 1920 in connection with the 
$2,500 check siven ‘hit ia Lowden agent while he was secking to be 
elected a delegate to the Republican National Convention. 

The former governor and former presidential candidate says he was 
told at the time that Senator Spencer of Missouri had Goldstein give 
his testimony before the committee. 

Notwithstanding that repudiation by the man in whose in- 
terest the money was given and notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of the Senate, the President of the United States in his 
letter to Goldstein still holds him up as a pure man, and states 
that the attacks against him were undeserved. In view of that 
letter, I am wondering if the President wrote Ambassador 
George Harvey a letter commending his course. After Harvey 
had stated that “our boys. in the late war were fighting be- 
cause they were afraid not to fight” and because “ they wanted 
te save their own skins,” when the press of the country de- 
nounced that utterance and the Republicans and Progressives 
and Democrats alike condemned it, I am wondering, in view 
of this letter, if President Harding then wrote to Ambassador 
Harvey and said “The attacks upon you are of an undeserved 
character.” 

Here is the letter.. It comes out from St. Louis. I do not 
know whether the President. gave permission for Nat Goldstein 
to publish the letter or not. I presume that he did or it would 
not have been published; but it is carried in full by the Asso- 
ciated Press, 

Here is what President Harding said to Nat Goldstein, fol- 
lowing the action of the Senate in turning down his nomina- 
ms CRITICISM OF GOLDSTEIN UNJUST, SAYS PRESIDENT. 


™. Louis, Mo., June 12 (by the Associated Press).—President 
Hating hee’ written Nat Goldstein that the criticism produced by the 
nomination of Goldstein for internal-revenue collector here, ¢ 
by Goldstein’s acceptance of $2,500 of Lowden campaign funds, was of 


an “undeserving character.” 
letter, which was in reply to one 
ha he with. 


Goldstein to-day made public the 
he eent the President May 10 asking that his nomination 


drawn as a result of the criticism. : 

Goldstein did not ask that his nomination be withdrawn until 
he knew that that nomination would be repudiated by the Senate 
and turned down. 
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The letter follows: 

My Dear Mr. GoLpstEin— 

How affectionately does the President write— 

My Dear Mr. Gotpstein: I have been intending for some days to 
make an ve i of the very gracious and considerate letter 
which you addres: to me under date of May 10. 

I suppose that was the letter that was handed to the President 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SPENCER}. 

You very promptly— 

Says the President— 
recognized a difficult political situation, for which neither of us is 
responsible, and you took yourself out of it in a very prompt and con- 
siderate way. 

Let me read that again: 

You very promptly recognized a difficult political situation, for which 
neither of us is Saeenain. 

If Goldstein was not responsible and President Harding was 
not responsible, who was responsible for that very “ difficult 
political situation”? But, anyway, the President says to Gold- 
stein: 

You very promptly recognized a difficult political situation— 

It took him a long time to recognize it, because the nomina- 
tion was before the Senate for weeks— 
for which neither of us is responsible, and you took yourself out of it 
in a yery prompt and considerate way. I should like you to know of 
my understanding of your feelings and my appreciation of your thought- 
fulness in helping to solve it— 

That was one of the great and delicate problems that was 
pressing upon President Harding, and it took “ promptness,” it 
took considerate action, it took “thoughtfulness” upon the 
part of Nat Goldstein to help the President to solve it. 
though you were fully conscious of the undeserving character of the 
attack which your nomination brought out. 

Lowden says his testimony was false. Lowden repudiated 
Goldstein. The papers of St. Louis repudiated Goldstein. The 
Senate of the United States repudiated Goldstein; and yet the 
President does not repudiate him, but says that the attacks 
were of an “ undeserving character.” 

What attacks that were made upon Goldstein were of an 
“ undeserved character’? The only attacks that were made 
upon him were from the bare facts of the record as disclosed 
in the investigation. The only facts that the Senate had was 
line after line of testimony before that committee as given by 
Goldstein and by his friends of the Republican organization in 
Missouri. Goldstein did not deny taking the $2,500. Goldstein 
did not deny that it came out of the Lowden slush fund. Gold- 
stein admitted that he placed it in the bank to his credit, and 
that he was checking on it the same as he was checking against 
his other funds; and the facts show that Goldstein got the 
$2,500 because he was a delegate to the Republican National 
Convention, and with the implied understanding that he was 
to work for Lowden’s nomination. Then what does the Presi- 
dent of the United States mean by saying that the attacks 
made upon Goldstein were of an “ undeserving character ”? 

I am wondering if there is anyone else in the whole United 
States who believes in the purity of elections and the sanctity 
of the ballot box who has the same view that President Harding 


has, that the attacks made upon Goldstein were of an “ unde- | 


serving character.” 

I can assure you— 

Says the President in this letter— 
~_ Senator Srencer has said only the most pleasing things concern- 
ng you 

If the Senator from Missouri said to the President only the 
“most pleasing things” concerning Nat Goldstein, evidently the 
Senator from Missouri did not tell him everything that the 
record disclosed touching the $2,500 of slush fund that Nat 
Goldstein took in order to promote Lowden’s candidacy for the 
Republican nomination for President; and I take that as an in- 
dictment by the President of the United States against my good 
friend the amiable Senator from Missouri, when he said— 


I can assure you that Senator Spencer has said only the most 
pleasing things concerning you, else I should not have so readily 
approved of your nomination. 


And so in the last few words, while it seems that the Presi- 
dent lauds Mr. Goldstein he excuses himself from the respon- 
sibility of naming Goldstein. He was named evidently upon the 
sole responsibility of the junior Senator from Missouri, because 
the junior Senator from Missouri spoke to the President only in 
“the most pleasing manner,” telling him only the “ pleasing” 
things about Nat Goldstein. 


With very best regards, I am, 
Very sincerely, Warren G. Harpine. 


Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I apologize to the Senate for 
even for a moment lending assistance to the very manifest and 


often repeated interferences of the Senator from Mississippi 
with the tariff bill which is now before the Senate for discus- 
sion. The purpose is too obvious, and the manner is manifest; 
and yet in a moment I do want to correct some of the many 
misstatements which my good friend from Mississippi has been 
inadvertently led into making. 

a Senate never did repudiate the nomination of Mr. Gold- 
stein. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPENCER. I did not interrupt the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. Perhaps he will let me finish my statement, because 
it will be but for a moment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well; I will not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senate never did repudiate the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Goldstein. The Committee on Finance, to which the 
nomination was sent, never did adversely report that nomina- 
tion. That nomination never was before the Senate for weeks 
of consideration, as the Senator from Mississippi has stated. 
The truth of the matter is, as the Senator from Mississippi 
knows if he will but turn his attention to it for a moment, that 
when that nomination was made—and I may say here that it 
was made upon my recommendation—I had known that man 
for 25 years. A more honest, clean, efficient public official and 
individual does not exist. I have no sympathy with those who 
stab in the dark, from the back, when the man who is attacked 
has no opportunity of answering the things that are said. It 
is a cowardly thing to do. On the hustings in the city of St. 
Louis the Senator from Mississippi would not dare to speak 
where the man whom he attacks has an equal right to respond 
to the things which were said. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SPENCER. Here in the Senate, with the privileges of 
the floor, a man may say what he likes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I raise a point of order. I only want the 
Senator to be courteous. 

Mr. SPENCER. I do not yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I raise a point’ of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
rules of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In what respect? 

Mr. HARRISON. I just want an explanation of whom he is 
referring to by “cowardly attacks.” He can employ language 
in debate that might be interpreted as insulting to a Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. HARRISON. My point of order is that the Senator's 
language should be taken down and reported to the Senate. He 
may speak, of course, in generalities about “cowardly at- 
tacks,” but not personally. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been taken down. 

Mr. HARRISON. I want it to be read to the Senate to see 
whether or not I have the right to make a point of order. I do 
not know whether he was referring to me or not. I simply 
want to know that; that is all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator wish the lan- 
guage read? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I do. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, if I may repeat, I first pre- 
face it by saying that an attack upon a man from a place to 
which the man who is attacked has no access, and in a manner 
so that the man has no opportunity to reply, is a cowardly 
attack. 

Mr. HARRISON. All I want to know is, Does the Senator 
mean that I made a cowardly attack upon Goldstein? 

Mr. SPENCER. I mean to say that the things which the 
Senator said—and he knows how I love him personally—— 

Mr. HARRISON. That may be true, but—— 

Mr. SPENCER. The things which the Senator has said about 
an absent man, in a forum where that man has not access and 
from which he can not speak, is a cowardly mode of attack. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I submit that the Senator 
has not any right to say that I have made a cowardly attack. 

Mr. SPENCER. May I ask the Senator from Mississippi 


I say that the Senator has violated the 


whether he thinks it is a brave way of attacking a man? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator knows that I would not any 
more fear Nat Goldstein, or saying what I have said to his 
face, than I would the Senator himself, and the Senator must 
remember that when this nomination came in I made a motion 
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to have it considered in open session of the Senate. The Sen- 
ator tried to cover it with darkness. He would have employed 
every cloak of secrecy. He wanted to shut the doors, so that 
what might be said would not reach the public. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. My whole action in this matter has been 
in the open, on the square, and the Senator knows it. I abhor 
the consideration of nominations for public office in secrecy. 
No nominee whose skirts are clean can fear it, and none but 
whose record is stained dread it. 

Mr. SPENCER. I hope the Senator will not get away from 
the point we are now discussing. Does the Senator think it 
is a brave thing to attack a man on the floor of the Senate, 
where he has no opportunity to answer, under a privilege which 
does not extend to the individual attacked? It is not un- 
usual on this floor—— 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is asking me a question—— 

Mr. SPENCER. But it is not a brave thing to do. Itisa 
cowardly thing to do. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, the Senator knows that accusa- 
tions of “braver” and “ cowardly” can be settled outside the 
Senate Chamber; but the Senator has asked me a question. 
When a nomination comes in, such as this, which stenches to 
high heaven—and the Senator has admitted recommending this 
nomination—the people will never know, unless it is discussed 
in the open, and they are informed of the manner of man be- 
ing nominated. That is what I have attempted to do in the 
Goldstein matter. If the Senator had thought that he could 
possibly put over this nomination, he would to-day be fighting 
here for the confirmation of Nat Goldstein. It was only when 
he saw that-there was no chance of his confirmation that he 
persuaded Nat Goldstein to write to the President and have 
the nomination withdrawn. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, the statements just made 
by the Senator from Mississippi are as mistaken as his others. 
I long to hear some statement that bears the foundation of 
fact. I never yet thought, nor do {1 think now, such is my 
confidence in the fairness of the Senate, that if all the facts 
had been known there would ever have been any failure to 
confirm that nomination. More than that, I did not persuade 
or attempt to persuade the gentleman to withdraw his nomi- 
nation. The fact of the matter was that when he was sub- 
jected to the public criticism, which was as unfounded as it 
was unjust, he took a stand precisely like that taken by the 
President in that manly, frank letter, of which I had not heard 
until the Senator just read it upon the floor of the Senate, and 
he said: 

My nomination seems to have produced a great deal of criticism 
from over the country. I would not be an embarrassing factor. I 
know how unjust and unfair the criticism is, but I ask that my nomi- 
nation be withdrawn. 

The withdrawal followed immediately when Mr. Goldstein 
was informed of the criticism his appointment had aroused, 
and before either the committee or the Senate had acted upon it. 

It was infinitely a braver, more manly thing to do than, with- 
qut foundation, to attack that man behind his back, with the 
privileges of the Senate floor protecting. 

Mr. HARRISON. Tf have never asked any privileges of the 
Senate floor, and never will. 

Mr. SPENCER. It was a manly -thing to do. He sacrificed 
himself; and I want to say again to my good friend the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, as I take my seat, that from an acquaint- 
ance of 25 years, the man whom he delights to attack igs as 
clean as a hound’s tooth and as fair in battle as he is upright 
in life. Twice that man has been elected by the people of the 
city of St. Louis to the position which he now holds, viz, clerk 
of the cireuit court of that city, with a record in office un- 
equaled for efficiency, honesty, and courtesy. The Senator can 
attack him if he likes, and the Senator’s words of attack, with 
the wings which carry evil report far more rapidly than the 
slower wings that carry good report, will reach 10,000 where 
what I say will reach only a hundred, but the fact remains 
that the Senator is unjustly and unfairly attacking a man who 
neither deserves it ner ought to receive it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, the Senator thinks the attacks 
are unjust, unfair, and undeserving, but others do not. May 
: I ask the Senator, if he is through, whether Nat Goldstein was 
in the city of Washington on the day the letter was given to 
the President asking him to withdraw his nomination? 

Mr. SPENCER. He was here on that day. 

Mr. HARRISON. When was the letter written? 

Mr. SPENCER. Is the Senator cross-examining me? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, no; if the Senator does not want to 
be examined. 

Mr. SPENCER. I see no occasion to be cross-examined an 
the floor of the Senate. 
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Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has stated that I have not 
been dealing with this matter in the open. He says Goldstein 
was here when I made an attack on him in the Senate that day. 

Mr, SPENCER. When we are speaking of a Senator's 
cowardly attack on a man, why question as to whether he was 
or was not in the city of Washington on a given day? Tet 
there be no quibble of words. Why depart from the issue? If 
the Senator wants any light I can give him upon the facts of 
the case, I will give it to him with pleasure. I am always glad 
to do anything I can for my distinguished friend from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thank the Senator. My reason for ask- 
ing whether Nat Goldstein was here on the 10th of May was 
that not only did I discuss the Nat Goldstein case on that day, 
the day on which the letter of withdrawal was handed to the 
President, but I discussed it on numerous occasions before that. 
I never attempted to do it behind closed doors. 

If Mr. Goldstein has a personal matter with me, I am here 
in Washington all the time, and I assure the Senator no spe- 
cial privileges by me or the Senator have ever or will ever be 
invoked. The Senator knows I would not make a cowardly 
attack upon Nat Goldstein, the Senator, or anyone else, and I 
have only repeated from the record here the facts touching this 
whole matter. 

The Senator seems to be offended this morning because I 
have read a letter from the President of the United States to 
Nat Goldstein. If these facts roil the Senator and cause him 
embarrassment as well as anxiety, or make him mad, I can 
not help it, but the Senator—— 

Mr. SPENCER. May I say to the Senator from Mississippi 
that I hope they do not make me mad; I know they do not 
cause me embarrassment. The feeling that surges in my heart 
is one of infinite regret, not for Mr. Goldstein, nor for the 
President of the United States for the manly letter which he 
has written, but for that in the character of the Senator from 
Mississippi—and he knows how I love him—which would lead 
him to read, as he has read, with the accent and’manner and 
jeer of his presentation, the letter from the President of the 
United States in answer to a letter which was written him 
by a citizen of the United States. I dislike to see it in my 
colleague, the distinguished Senator from Mississippi; and he 
knows how I love him. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is very kind. 

Mr. SPENCER. It affects my judgment of him. It makes 
me cringe when I hear him speak and act as he does, because 
he knows how I love him. [Langhter.] 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I did not, however, think it 
would cause the Senator so much embarrassment. I think he 
is callous to émbarrassment. If this incident of Nat Gold- 
stein’s appointment on the Senator’s recommendation does not 
cause him political embarrassment, as well as heart hurt, in 
view of all the revelations, then I think he is beyond redemp- 
tion. If the Senator thinks his friends are proud of his con- 
stancy and devotion to Nat Goldstein, and, in view of what has 
happened, persists in his defense, then they will feel the touch 
of humiliation, if not the Senator. I asked whether Nat Gold- 
stein was here on the 10th of May, the day the letter was 
given to the President asking for the withdrawal of his nomi- 
nation, because the sweet expressions of the letter of Nat 
Goldstein are so much the style and have to such a degree the 
sweet essence of the Senator from Missouri, that I feared 
very much Goldstein was not here. I am glad to know that 
Nat Goldstein was in the city on the 10th day of May, the 
day the letter was handed to the President, and the day on 
which the nomination was withdrawn from the Senate. I 
hope now that the Nat Goldstein nomination and withdrawal 
is a closed incident—— 

Mr. SPENCER. I am sure it is not. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator feels that anything I have 
said involving the character of Goldstein has been undeserving. 
The President does, but the people of St. Louis do not, and I 
am sure the American people will not, but on the contrary 
indorse the action of the Senate in forcing. the Senator to have 
the President withdraw the Nat Goldstein nomination, 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I.am sure the incident is not 
closed, unless an event should happen, which I hope will be 

ed many years, and that is that the Lerd in His wis- 
dom should call the Senator from Mississippi home, for as long 
as the Senator from Mississippi lives and honors the Senate 
with his presence, as he does, I am perfectly sure that the inei- 
dent, particularly if the tariff bill is wp for discussion, will be 
repeated over and over again by the distimguished Senator 
who has just spoken. 

Mr. HARRISON. And not very much to the delight of the 
Senator from Missouri. 
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The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries; to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if Nat’ Goldstein has been’ 
sufficiently discussed, I shall be pleased’ to have the Senate: 
return to paragraph 884, providing for a rate on “new types.” 

The VICE PRHSIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendnfent. 

The Assistant Srcrerary. On page 87, line 8, the committee 
proposes to strike out “15” and’ insert “25,” so that if amended 
it will read, ““New types; 25 per cent.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the item we are now considering 
is: called “ new types.” It is not a new type in this bill. It is 
an old type, because it is an attempt to impose, as I conceive; a 
rate of taxation’ that is entirely too high and wholly unjusti- 
fiable. 

The existing law imposes a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem. 
The House in its wisdom accepted the existing law; but for 
some reason the able:'members: of the Finanee Committee have 
recommmended an inerease to: 25 per cent: I shall ask that 
the Senate disagree with the recommendation of the committee 
os that the rate fixed by the House be agreed to in the 

enate. 

To show the lack of justification for this increase, and; in- 
deed, for that matter; for any tariff at all, it is only necessary 
to invite attention briefly to the production of type, the uses to 
which it is-put, and the obvious and certain fact that it is pro- 
dueed in’ such large abundance in the United States, and  pro- 
duced for export. This item will strike the smaller newspaper 
man, the country newspaper, and it will’ particularly’ be inju- 
rious to the foreign-language newspapers: published’ in the 
United States. 

There are some Senators: and some other people who believe 
that we ought to forbid the publication of foreign-language 
newspapers in the United States: I wonder if this item is 
aimed at the destruction of the foreign-language press of’ the 
United’ States: or designed to create further obstacles to the 
publication of foreign-language newspapers. 

I Welieve that foreign-language newspapers serve a fairly 
useful. purpose. I wish the’ day’ might come when all of the 
people within the United: States would speak and read the 
English language: We have: hundreds. of thousands; if not 
millions, of people in the United’ States: today who do not 
speak. or read. the English. language... They. have come from 
southern HKurope and from other countries of the world; They 
want some mental pabulum. They must. have some. mental 
food, and we have in the United States a. large number of 
foreign-language newspapers, a great many Yiddish,, Polish, 
Slav, Spanish, and Italian newspapers, and various others. I 
do not think we ought. to make the publication. of. those news- 
papers more difficult, particularly in the manner described in 
thie bill. 

As stated, I hope the day. will come when all of our citizen- 
ship will be able to read and write the English language, but 
since we have now in. the United States millions of people who 
may not,I think it would be a mistake to.deny them. the right 
to read in the language of their native countries the news and 
such matters of general interest as are published in. the news- 
papers. 

In 1914 there were 31. establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of these types: The types were slugs of metal con- 
taining on one ‘end raised dies of letters, figures, or typo- 
graphical signs: They are used for setting up type composition 
for printing or as a form from which a stereotype or elec- 
trotype impression is made. Of course, the great metropolitan 
newspapers have a higher grade of machinery, and since the 
development of the linotype machines they are not interested 
particularly in this paragraph: But the small newspapers, 
which use the special fonts, and particularly the’ foreign- 
language newspapers, are tremendously interested in the item 
now before us. 

To show. how: little the impoertations ‘were, I will state that 
they amounted in 1918 to 15,600 pounds, in 1919 to 17,657 
pounds, in 1920 to 35,000 pounds, and in nine months ‘of 1921 to 
22,633 pounds: It can not be said! that revenue is sought, be- 
cause the revenue derived during the years just mentioned 
was $610 in 1918, $862 in 1919; and $1,604 in 1920: The cost 
of collecting it and of the overhead’ and: incidental expense 
would almost absorb the entire amount that was: collected. 

As against the imports of from: 15,000: to 22,000 pounds per 
annum, we find that: we exported type amounting to 614/421 
pounds: in. the year 1914; in 1918 we exported: 256,000! pounds; 
im 1919, 626,000 pounds; in 1920, 646,000 pounds; and for the 


year 1921 we exported 514,024 pounds. The imports would be 
less than. 1 per cent of. the exports, and yet it is proposed. now 
to penalize the country newspaper and the small newspaper by 
imposing a tariff of 25 per cent upon this product so important 
to them. For whose benefit is it? 

As stated; we not only manufacture substantially all that is 
consumed in the United States, but we expect from 300,000 to 
600,000 pounds per annum: Obviously, the purpose is to in: 
crease the price. For whose benefit? Wor the benefit of the 
81 manufacturing plants, or, if not for their benefit, for the 
benefit of those who produce antimony and lead, which form 
the principal constituent. parts: of the product. 

Is. it because we put a duty upon lead and a duty: upon 
antimony that the committee feel constrained to impose 25 per 
ceat upon the finished product, which is so important to the 
country newspapers? Are we further to contribute tothe lead 
interests and to the antimony interests or are we further to 
contribute to the prosperity and the advantages and profits: of 
the 31 or more manufacturing: plants engaged: in the production 
of this article? 

I submit*that with the record which is before us there can 
be no justification for the imposition of this tariff rate. The 
Tariff Commission said in their survey: 

The domestic typefounding industry is firmly established and com- 
potent to fill. the domestic demand. Extensive competition with the 
jtropean article either here or abroad is prevented by the. difference 
in’ type standards. The exports to the other American markets’ are 
a prevalence of: American-made printing presses: in those 

We: are exporting; as: I have said, hundreds of thousands of 
pounds per annum. We go into the markets: of the world and 
compete with them. We-supply substantially all of the domestie 
consumption, and yet, in the light of that, in the face of the 
fact that we have less than 1 per cent of: foreign’ importations, 
it is proposed now to impose this tariff rate. If the committee 
can justify it, then it can justify anything, it seems to-me. 

As I have stated, I move to strike out the numeral “25” and 
insert in, lieu: thereof the numeral “15,” I am ready for a 
vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, when the senior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wrt11aMs] is absent. from: the Chamber, 
I must always: look to the junior Senator from Utah. [Mr. 
Kine] as being the exponent of what constitutes real De- 
meoecracy. But even in that case I find: great difficulty: at times 
in, determining where to draw the line between that which is 
sacred to the Democratic mind and that which becomes profane 
literature in a tariff bill. 

Qn this particular item I observe that the Democratic rate 
is. 15. per cent ad valorem: The Republican rate is 25 per cent 
ad valorem. At what particular point do we leave the: sacred- 
ness of the Democratic rate and enter into the realm where it 
at: least excites the profanity of: those upon the other side of 
the Chamber? Will a 5 per cent additional rate or a 1 per cent 
additional rate or a 10 per cent additional rate make all the 
difference in the world between whether it is fair or unfair, 
just: or unjust? I do not know where to draw the line. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President; will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator know that in metaphysics, 
in. philosophy; in morals, and in law it is sometimes difficult 
to draw the dividing line, but there is a dividing line: where 
interest becomes usury and where it is not usury; where an act 
beeomes a wrong and: where: it is justified by the public con- 
seience. Of course, there: are acts which are malum. pro- 
hibitum and malum in se, where probably. the view I am ex- 
pressing is not: quite accurate. It is difficult to see where day- 
light begins and darkness ends. It is hard to conceive where 
the tariff rate should end and where the free list should: com- 
mence. Here; if I could have my way; I would put the article 
upon the free list. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think I understand the Senator, that 
15 per cent is right in) everything: and 16-per cent is: wrong in 
everything, and, of course, every per cent added but adds to the 
wrong. But I wish. to-correet: the Senator from Utah on: the 
basis of his argument. He says this is striking at the interests 
of: the little country newspaper in the United States.. I think 
I am correct in saying that not one line of Hnglish-language 
type is imperted into the United States. There isa considerable 
quantity of Chinese characters and Japanese characters’ and 
other foreign-language: type imported, but my understanding 
is that that is all that is imported into the United States. 

I agree with the Senator from Utah that it is not an im- 
portant matter. The amount of the importations is low. The 
tariff duty collected under the Underwood: law is. small; but 
if the Senator will: look over'the importations he will find that, 
with a 25 per cent ad: valorem: duty: upon. this foreign: type;. we 
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received in quantity just about as much as we did under the 
15 per cent ad valorem duty. It is my opinion that when we 
return again to the 25 per cent ad valorem duty the result will 
be practically the same. But it is not a matter of importance, 
If I knew exactly where to draw a line that would satisfy 
everyone in the Senate, I think I would be inclined to recom- 
mend it, but I believe we will get a little more revenue out 
of a 25 per cent ad valorem duty than we could out of a 15 
per cent ad valorem duty. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator proceeds upon the 
theory that a tariff is of no benefit, or rather that it is innocu- 
ous, in so far as it would affect the domestic price. Of course, 
the Senator does not take that position. Everybody admits 
that the tariff is imposed for the purpose of raising prices or 
permitting the domestic producer to raise prices up to the limit 
which the tariff wall permits. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, in this in- 
stance I do not think it is anything but a tariff for revenue 
only, and it will not affect the price at all of the ordinary 
type used in this country, but may have some slight effect upon 
the foreign type. Remember, we are manufacturing German 
type and Slavic type and every other kind of type in this 
country in immense quantities, and I doubt if the little im- 
portations would affect even that price. I think a closer scru- 
tiny will satisfy the Senator that most of this type comes from 
countries having a type so very different from that ordinarily 
used in this country that it will not in any way affect the price 
of the type made here. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the imports of type consist, as 
I have indicated, of a very few thousand pounds annually, and 
consist mainly of special fonts for foreign-language publica- 
tions. They are derived principally from Germany and from 
some of the Slavic countries of Europe and from China and 
Japan. But the 25 per cent rate fixed by the bill is not limited 
to foreign-language type. It applies to all type—to English- 
language type. It is clear that the imposition of the tariff 
rate of 25 per cent ad valorem will permit the domestic manu- 
facturer, if he wishes to do so, to raise the price not only of 
foreign-language type but of English-language type to the limit 
which the 25 per cent tariff would permit him to reach. 

Why, of course, the child upon the street knows that the 
tariff is a tax. Everybody knows that the tariff is imposed 
for the purpose of permitting the domestic producer to increase 
the price of his products. Of course, in this instance we pro- 
duce type perhaps more cheaply than almost any other country 
in the world, or we can do so; but because we do or may or 
can is no guarantee that we will, and that producers will not 
take advantage of the tariff and raise their prices if there is 
no competition from abroad. 

The imports are less than 1 per cent per annum of the do- 
mestic production, but suppose there should be foreign com- 
petition because of the high prices of type in the United States. 
The prices in 1921 were 68 cents per pound as against approxi- 
mately 19 cents per pound in pre-war times. Suppose the do- 
mestic manufacturer should continue those high prices, and 
foreign manufacturers of type should see that they could come 
into the United States and engage in competition and find a 
market for some of their products under the 15 per cent tariff, 
it is clear that the American producer, if he had a 25 per cent 
tariff, would undoubtedly take advantage of it and raise the 
domestic price to the limit to which the 25 per cent rate or tax 
permitted him to raise it. In other words, the tariff is a dike, 
and the water of the domestic producer is lifted in the reser- 
voir to the top of the dike. The domestic producer raises his 
prices ordinarily to the point where he can do so under the dike 
or dam which the tariff exactions erect. 

I agree with the Senator that many of these little items con- 
tained in the bill are not very important. A pair of shoes is 
not very important to a rich man, although a pair of shoes 
may be very important to a poor man; but taxes on thousands 
and tens of thousands of unimportant items, if each tax in- 
creases the price, in the end make the aggregate burden beyond 
computation and make it oppressive to bear. 

The trouble with this tariff bill is that it reaches almost 
every article that enters into the lives of the people; it is a 
tariff bill that covers the entire people and all of their prod- 
ucts; which rests upon the rich and the poor, upon the high 
and the low, upon the farmer, and apon all other classes of 
people; and yet many of the schedules are so drawn that the 
rates lie more heavily upon the poor than upon the rich, and 
the burdens will be felt by the masses rather than by the rich 
people of the United States. 

The Senator from North Dakota very properly comments 
upon the difficulty in determining just where the rates should 
be raised and where the increase in the rates should be stopped. 





There is a practical difficulty there; I concede it very readily, 
Mr. President. I agree with the Senator in his rather ironical 
inference that there is some point where the tariff becomes a 
vice and ceases to be a virtue. Wherever a tariff rate becomes 
so oppressive as to make for the advancement of any special 
interest unquestionably it becomes a vice, If tariff duties are 
imposed for revenue purposes, it can not be said that they are 
a vice. They constitute a legitimate method of obtaining rev- 
enue, but it seems to me that the dullest student of political 
economy can appreciate the fact that there is a point at which 
the tariff rates ought to stop. Up to that point they may be 
justified, they may be legitimate, but beyond that point they 
are illegitimate and it becomes a moral wrong as well as an 
economic fallacy to impose such rates. I think in this instance 
there ought to be no tariff. When we are importing less. than 
1 per cent of the domestic production, and the revenue to be 
derived is merely three or four hundred or a thousand dollars 
a year, it seems to me that it is folly to levy a tariff for rev- 
enue purposes. If the tax is not laid for revenue purposes, 
then it is dear that it is laid for the purpose of permitting the 
domestic manufacturer to have an absolute monopoly in the 
market. Therefore I say it is indefensible. 

Personally, I should move to put the commodity on the free 
list; but, in view of the fact that it has borne or bears now a 
rate of 15 per cent, I shall ask that the Senate disagree to the 
committee amendment. There is no reason suggested why the 
Senate should increase the rate over the amount fixed by the 
House. The House was satisfied with 15 per cent ad valorem, 
accepting the rate found in the Underwood law, but the Senate 
cominittee, without any reason, I submit, hag recommended al- 
most double the House rate. I am ready for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pepper in the chair). 
question is on the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reapine CLERK. The next committee amendment is on 
page 87, line 9. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate next consider para- 
graph 393, on page 91. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment of the Committee on Finance in paragraph 393. 

The READING CLERK. On page 91, line 5, before the words 
“per cent,’ the committee propose to strike out the figures 
“45” and to insert “60,” so as to read: 

Par. 393. Articles or wares not specially spouted for, if composed 
wholly or in chief value of platinum, gold, or silver, and articles 
or wares plated with platinum, gold, or silver, or colored with gold 
lacquer, whether partly or wholly manufactured, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to inquire of the Senator 
from North Dakota as to the propriety of considering the omni- 
bus clause, the basket clause, of this subject in advance of con- 
sidering the other paragraphs which fix specific or ad valorem 
rates. . 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think we have covered about all of those, 
except some few which have been passed over at the special 
request of Senators. 

Mr. KING. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I understood that 
paragraphs 390, 391, and 392 had not been disposed of. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is true; but those contain certain 
specifications and I do not think they in any way affect the 
basket clause. The first part of paragraph 893, as the Senator 
will observe, refers to— 

Articles or wares not specially provided for, if composed wholly or 
in chief value of platinum, gold, or silver, and articles or wares 
plated with pea, old, or silver, or colored with gold lacquer, 
whether partly or wholly manufactured. 

In this case we have followed the usual rate of duty which 
has been placed upon luxuries or wares of gold or silver, which 
is 60 per cent ad valorem upon the foreign value. It is an in- 
crease of only 10 per cent compared with the present law. 

Mr. KING. Did the Senator by recommending an increase 
over the House bill have in mind only the difference between 
the foreign and the American valuation? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I can not say that that alone was 
controlling at all, but all these articles are considered as 
luxuries, and it has always been thought that they are legitimate 
sources of revenue and that we should derive from them the 
most revenue possible. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator, in view of the 
fact that nearly all the gold in the world—that is putting it 
rather too strong, perhaps, but we do have by far the greater 
part of the metallic gold used for monetary purposes—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. About two-thirds of it, I think. 

Mr. KING. A little more than two-thirds now, and $34,000,000 
came in yesterday. We are draining the nations of Burope 
and of other continents because of their necessities, and, of 
course, as we drain them we disturb their fiscal systems. They 
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can not maintain a sound fiscal policy unless they have gold 
reserves under the gold standard which obtains in the werld. 
So we are contributing by this draining process to the demorali- 
zation of the fiscal systems of the nations of the world. Of 
course, Russia never ¢an have a fiscal system when she has 
no gold; and the gold of Russia will soon be. exhausted. That, 
however, is not important to discuss now. The question I was 
going te ask the Senator is, Does he feel, in.the light.of the 
great plethora of gold in the United States and the limited 
quantity in Europe or in other countries which possibly may 
produce or do produce the articles embraced in paragraph 393, 
that there is very mueh danger of any serious competition from 
those countries? I am willing upon these articles to obtain a 
very handsome revenue; I think some of them are objects that 
eould legitimately be taxed for revenue purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Gold is one thing in the world that has a 
stable value; it costs just as much in the United States as it 
costs abroad. It can be purchased for the same price abroad 
as it can be purchased in the United States. Therefore, con- 
sidering the raw material, the cost is exactly the same; but 
when we come to jewelry and articles of similar character, and 
gold and silver plated ware, the item of labor is more im- 
portant than anything else. The artisan in this country is 
being paid from 5 to 10 times what the artisan is being paid 
on the other side of the water. Therefore, as the raw material 
can be purchased at the same price and it is a question of labor 
only, I am inclined to think that in the future there will be 
more danger of heavy imports of these articles than ever be- 
fore, because the foreign manufacturers are selling not gold, 
but they are selling labor that costs $1 as:compared to labor 
that costs 10 times that in the United States, and therefore are 
selling their commodities at ten hundred per cent profit. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this paragraph is rather im- 
portant, and, unless it is studied very carefully and with many 
documents before the student and investigator, it will be im- 
possible to. determine just how all-comprehensive it is. What 
is meant by articles that contain “ silver ” or “ wares plated with 
platinum, gold, or silver, or colored with gold lacquer, whether 
partly or wholly manufactured”? What class of articles are 
embraced within that category? 

Then in the next three or four lines we find articles “ com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of iron, steel, lead, copper, brass, 
nickel, pewter, zinc, aluminum, or other metal, but not plated 
with platinum, gold, or silver, or colored with gold lacquer, 
whether partly or wholly-manufactured,” upon which a duty of 
40 per cent is proposed to be levied. 

I fancy that a stove would be composed wholly or in chief 
value of iron or steel. Many of the household commodities, 
many of the articles with which we daily come in contact in our 
lives, are composed wholly or in chief value of iron or steel or 
lead or copper or brass or nickel or pewter or zinc or aluminum. 
The Senator knows that there is an enormous production of 
aluminum products in the United States to-day. Aluminum 
enters into kitchen ware, it enters into the construction of auto- 
mobiles, and its use is becoming greater and more pervasive 
in the industrial world every day. Does the Senator intend by 
this paragraph to embrace stoves and the multitude of articles 
that are composed in part of steel or brass or any of these 
metals? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator knows the 
purpose of a basket clause. We take out about everything 
that we can think of in the matter of manufactured articles 
that have designated names and we give them a duty, either 
specific or ad valorem; but as there might be others that would 
be of equal value that might escape if not specifically men- 
tioned, we therefore include them in what we call a basket 
clause. All of these other matters that the Senator is speaking 
of are specifically mentioned, and of course would not fall under 
the basket clause. 

Mr, KING. Are stoves and ranges specifically 
some of the paragraphs? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, yes; all of these manufactured 
products. I do not know that anybody is manufacturing 
aluminum stoves at present. 

Mr. KING. No, no; but the Tariff Summary states under 
paragraph 393 that it refers to stoves, ranges, gas and oil 
stoves, steel springs, cars, and carriages—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Those are not made of precious metals. 

Mr. KING. No, no; but if the Senator will answer my ques- 
tion I shall be very much obliged. Does the Senator mean 
that these articles which the Tariff Summary classifies as com- 
ing under this paragraph have been dealt with specifically in 
other paragraphs of the bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Almost all have been covered specifically in 
other portions of the bill. I can not, pick them out and enumer- 
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ate them at the present time, but the basket clause is only 
to cover those that we have not specifically mentioned. The 
only difference between this paragraph and the present law, so 
far as the wording is. concerned, is that there have been added 
after “ gold er silver ” the, words “ or colored with gold lacquer.” 
The House committee thought those words should be inserted in 
this paragraph. In other respects, as I now recall, there is no 
difference whatever between this language and the present law, 
and the present law has been construed, and I have not heard of 
stoves or any of those articles being imported under it. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that the present law might 
have taken stoves, oil stoves, and some of these steel products 
that I have read out of the omnibus or basket clause and put 
them in some other clause and given them a different rate, and 
the committee in drafting this bill may have eliminated tlie 
items that I have just referred to from those specific clauses 
and intended to embrace them within this basket clause. 

Mr. MeCUMBER. If ithe Senator speaks of stoves as such, 
ordinary iron stoves, I will say that they would come under 
this clause, because they are not mentioned elsewhere. 

Mr. KING. That was what I understood. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But there have been no importations what- 
ever of stoves, and undoubtedly there will be none. 

Mr. KING. I know that, and that is exactly the reason why 
I am challenging attention to the matter. There are items 
that the Senator now proposes to tax at 40 per cent, stoves and 
oil stoves and steel springs and a multitude of products used 
by the great mass of the poor people of the United States, of 
which the domestic’ manufacturer has had a monopoly, because 
we could produce them cheaper than almost any other country 
in the world; and yet, if we now fix this high tax of 40 per cent 
ad valorem, it puts it in the power of the domestic manufac- 
turer to charge the poor people of the United States and those 
who buy stoves and springs and the steel products to which I 
referred a higher price than should be charged. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Inasmuch as no stoves are being imported 
under the present law, and inasmuch, therefore, as the manu- 
facturers might have raised their prices under the present law, 
and taking into consideration the fact that there are a- great 
many manufacturers of stoves, I do not think the Senator can 
believe that this duty will affect in any way the price of stoves. 
IT do not think they will come in. 

Mr. KING. ff none are coming in, if we may trust the domes- 
tic producers net to charge too much, and if we get no revenue, 
let me suggest in all good faith to my learned friend that we 
put these stoves on the free list. . 

Mr. McCUMBER. We are not on the free list now. If the 
Senator thinks they ought to be place upon the free list, 
when we come to the free-list section we can consider the mat- 
ter. This is a mere basket clause. We can specify any par- 
ticular article that we desire to put elsewhere in the bill, and, 
of course, it will not then fall under this particular clause. I 
really do not think myself that stoves should be upon the free 
list, but I do not think it would make much difference whether 
we bad a 10 per cent duty or a 50 per cent duty; none would 
come in. 

Mr. KING. Passing now from these steel and iron products 
which are so commonly used by the people, let me direct the 
Senator’s attention to the aluminum products that are covered 
by this basket clause. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator will bear in mind what I 
stated a moment ago, that practically all aluminum manufac- 
tured articles that we could think of are taken care of by the 
specific provisions. It may be possible that some new thing 
could be manufactured in aluminum that we have not heard 
of before that would fall under this clause. If we have left 
out any, I think it was through error, not through intention ; 
but we have not fixed the aluminum duties as yet, and there- 
fore I do net want to diseuss aluminum rates at this time. We 
have not passed upon that matter yet. 

Mr. KING. I shall not invite the Senator’s attention- to 
it, then. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator, 
though, that if they fell under this basket clause there would 
be a lower rate upon them than there would be in the para- 
graphs where they are provided for as the bill was reported to 
the Senate. . : 

Mr. KING. That might be true as to aluminum. I am not so 
sure as to some of the steel products. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator had reference only to 
aluminum. 

Mr. KING. In-this last observation, yes; but I have been 
diseussing the stoves and iron and steel preducts, which .in 
some of the specific paragraphs perhaps bear in seme instances 
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a higher and in some instances a lower rate than the basket 
rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me say to the Senator that if he will 
look in paragraphs 339 and 374 and find any aluminum prod- 
uct that is not included within those two paragraphs and will 
call our attention to it, we will give it specific consideration. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have no doubt that the able 
chairman of the committee intended, and perhaps he had good 
reasons, to cover in the specific paragraphs of the bill all of 
the aluminum products; and of course there is the utmost 
propriety, and I find no fault with that, in attaching to a bill 
an omnibus clause, a basket clause, for fear that some items 
may escape taxation under the specific provisions of the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Escape revenue. 

Mr. KING. Escape taxation. There is a little difference 
in the terminology and perhaps some difference in the mean- 
ing ascribed to the process by the Senator from North Dakota 
and that ascribed to it by myself; but, Mr. President, I feel 
that the rates fixed for aluminum products in the other para- 
graphs to which the Senator from North Dakota has called 
my attention are entirely too high in view of the fact that we 
bave an aluminum trust in the United States; but I shall not 
digress for the purpose of discussing the Aluminum Trust and 
its great production now. When we come to a discussion of 
the aluminum product we will take that up. I shall pretermit 
any elaborate discussion now of the products embraced in 
paragraph 393, but I want to say that when we discuss the 
paragraphs dealing with aluminum and its products and stoves 
and other articles that might come under paragraph 393 I 
may revert to this paragraph again and offer further amend- 
ments, or move to reconsider. I shall content myself now 
with merely asking that we disagree to the committee amend- 
ment found in line 5, page 91, wherein the committee recom- 
mends striking out the numerals “45” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the numerals “ 60.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word. I wish to say 
that the existing law on those particular items is 50 per cent, 
and the committee proposes a rate of 60 per cent on them. I do 
not think it is necessary for me to repeat what the Senator 
from North Dakota has already stated, as I understand. 

Mr. KING. Yes; he discussed that matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply want to add to what has already beén 
said that the Tariff Commission goes through the tariff acts, and 
wherever an article has been invented and placed upon the 
market and the production of that article is of a antity suf- 
ficient to justify a specific mention of it in a tarifi will, it is put 
specifically in the next tariff bill that is passed after the arrival 
of that time, if there is any likelihood of importations. 

I will say frankly to my colleague that there are items in- 
cluded in this bill of which we export many, many times more 
than we import; but that happens in nearly every schedule, 
and this schedule is no different from the others, with the ex- 
ception that the production of the goods falling in these 
brackets is larger than perhaps in the case of any other bracket 
that there is in the whole bill—even larger than the agricul- 
tural implements, and that, I think, is the next basket clause. 
The rest of the basket clauses, as far as the amount of dollars 
and cents is concerned, is very limited, indeed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Reaping CrerK. The next amendment is, on line 9, 
where it is proposed to strike out “35” and insert “40,” so as 
to read: 
if composed wholly or in chief value of iron, steel, lead, copper, brass, 
nickel, pewter, zinc, aluminum, or other metal, but not plated with 
platinum, gold, or silver, or colored with gold lacquer, whether partly 
or awholly manufactured, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I move to amend the committee 
amendment by striking out the numerals “40” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the numerals “ 25,” 

Mr. President, of course, it is almost impossible to discuss 
this amendment and this part of the paragraph in a comprehen- 
sive or in an intelligent way unless you have before you the 
preceding schedules which deal with the multitude, perhaps 
thousands, of items, articles, commodities that are composed in 
part of iron, or steel, or lead, or copper, or brass, or nickel, or 
pewter, or zinc, or aluminum, or other metal. 


Of course, as my colleague has said, this is the basket clause. 


An attempt has been made to deal in other clauses and para- 
graphs of ‘the bill with substantially all of the products com- 
posed of these metals if the products are of any particular im- 
portance. However, my colleague will bear me out when I say 


that it has been discovered over and over and again that the 
basket clauses cover items the consumption of which in the 
United States amounts to millions and millions of dollars, and 
because items may be transferred to or included in the basket 
clause does not argue that those items are unimportant either in 
value or in quantity. Indeed, the basket clauses oftentimes 
cover some of the most important commodities and products 
that are consumed by the people. It is impossible, I repeat, to 
state just what items composed in part of iron, steel, lead, cop- 
per, or these other metals are embraced within this basket 
clause. It is obvious to any person who stops to think for a 
moment that unless the other clauses are very comprehensive, 
then there are transferred to this omnibus paragraph not hun- 
dreds but thousands of articles, and I have no doubt that if a 
catalogue of the commodities which are composed in part of the 
metals which I have just stated were prepared, and reference 
then was made to the preceding or to the following paragraphs 
of the bill dealing with those commodities, it would be found 
that there are hundreds, if not thousands, of commodities which 
must be found within this basket clause and covered by the 
rates found herein. So that this basket clause becomes an im- 
portant part of the bill, and it ought to receive the utmost con- 
sideration. 

I can easily conceive that some of the products which are 
found within this basket clause might easily bear a rate of duty 
of 35 or 40 per cent ad valorem, first because of the revenue, 
and, secondly, if you believe in protection, because they may 
relate possibly to some commodities being produced under very 
strong competitive conditions, and, indeed, may be produced by 
a new industry. But to say that all of the thousands of items 
that may come within this basket clause should bear a high 
rate of duty is inconceivable. When we know of the products 
of aluminum, of steel, of iron; when we think of stoves and all 
of the cast-iron products, wrought-iron products, and steel 
products which form such an indispensable part of the lives, 
of the economy, of the industry, of the work of the great mass 
of the people, then it becomes important for us to determine 
whether we shall impose burdensome taxes upon them, and I 
am not willing to vote for a tax of 40 per cent upon this great 
multitude of items which inevitably must find lodgment under 
the provisions of this omnibus section. 

Therefore, Mr. President, without further analyzing the mat- 
ter, and having given notice that upon further examination of 
the special schedules dealing with cognate articles I might 
recur to it and move to further amend, I ask for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Ktne] to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now recurs on 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. J 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that we now take up Schedule 4, wood and 
manufactures of wood. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball 
Bursum 
Calder 
Cameron 
Capper 
Culberson 
Cummins 
Curtis 


Dial 
ae 


McLean 
McNary 
Nelson 
Newberry 
Nicholson 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot - 
Spencer 
Sunline 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Townsend 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Warren 
Williams 
Willis 


Harrison 
Heflin 

Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 
Kendrick 

Kin 


Lad 
La Follette 
Lenroot 
McCormick 
McCumber Ransdell 
Frelinghuysen McKinley Rawson 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Secretary will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, under “ Schedule 4, Wood and 
Manufactures of,” on page 91, after line 15, to strike out: 

Par. 401. Timber, hewn, sided or squared otherwise than by sawing 
(not less than 8 inches guar) and round timber used for spars or in 
building wharves, one-half of 1 cent per cubic foot. 


Mr. SIMMONS. That is stricken out? 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee strikes out paragraph 401, and 
carries it to paragraph 1683, on the free list. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is any countervailing duty proposed? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not in connection with this item. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I want to say just a 
word in reference to the pending amendment. The bill as it 
came from the House to the Senate provided a tax on timber, 


Norris 
Oddie 
Overman 
Owen 
Pepper 
Phipps 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
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hewn, sided, or squared, of 1 cent per cubic foot. Under the 
existing law timber of. this kind is on the free list. : I con- 
gratulate the committee on the fact that they have returned 
this item to the free list, where it belongs. There is no injury 
done to the industry with timber of this kind on the free list, 
and I hope that when the bill goes to conference, the Senate 
conferees will be firm in maintaining their position that timber 
and shingles, the latter in another portion of this schedule 
being also taken off the tariff list and put on the free list, 
i. conformity with existing law, shall remain on the free 
ist. 

In the debate heretofore the fact has been referred to that 
the Finance Committee has not taxed these necessities of home 
building, and that they have put this heavy class of timber and 
shingles on the free list, which is entirely satisfactory to me. 
The only thing I want to be assured of is that when the bill 
goes to conference the Senate conferees will not yield and 
bring in a conference report we can not change, in which we 
will find that they have yielded to the House and placed these 
articles on the tax list. 

Of course, there can be no objection that I can see to agree- 
ing to the committee amendment, as it is certainly a move in 
the right direction. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I can say to the Senator from Alabama is 
that I do not think there is any intention on the part of any 
member of the committee who may happen to be on the con- 
ference committee of yielding on this item. 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word 
in confirmation of what has been said on the subject by the 
Senator from Alabama. One of the troubles in our section of 
the country is to get lumber for house building. That in- 
cludes all kinds of lumber. It has been truly amazing that 
anyone would think of adopting a policy in this country which 
would encourage the destruction of our own forests when there 
is such a vast quantity of building lumber to be had in the 
great forests of Canada and elsewhere. I know that the plac- 
ing on the free list of this kind of lumber, with shingles, 
weatherboarding, and all kinds of lumber used in the building 
of houses and barns, would be a great bogn, not only to the 
farming community, but to the laboring element as well. I do 


indulge the hope that these items will not be restored to the 


dutiable list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). 
question is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 91, at the beginning of 
line 22, before the word “logs,” to strike out “class of”; at 
the beginning of line 25, before the word “no,” to strike out 
“has,” and insert “has”; on page 92, line 1, after the word 
“ United,” to strike out “ States,” and insert “ States”; and in 
line 5, after the word “such,” to strike out “class of”; so as 
to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 402. Logs of fir, spruce, cedar, orf western hemlock, $1 per 
thousand feet board measure: Provided, That any such logs cut from 
any particular class of lands shall be exempt from such duty if im- 
ported from any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of 
government which has at no time during the 12 months immediately 
preceding their importation into the United States maintained any em- 
bargo, prohibition, or other restriction (whether by law, order, regu- 
lation, contractual relation or otherwise, directly or indirectly) upon 
the exportation of such logs from such country, dependency, province, 
or other subdivision of government, if cut from such class of lands. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the amendment of the 
committee made in the paragraph just agreed to does not in 
any way change the rate. It merely makes a change in the 
wording of the section. The rate is the material thing in which 
we are involved, and, of course, under the rule under which we 
are now proceeding we can not move to change the rate in the 
paragraph. When the proper time comes and vpportunity is 
given, a motion will be made to rectify the rate, but in passing 
I merely wish to say—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say in this connection that if Canada 
takes off her duty these items will automatically go to the free 
list, but the Senator, of course, desires that they shall go to the 
free list now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want them to go back where the ex- 
isting law has them. We discussed the question of these pro- 
visions against Canada some time ago. I shall not take the 
time of the Senate to reargue that question, because Canada 
has clearly indicated her desire for a reciprocal tariff arrange- 
ment, which has been denied by our Government at the present 
time. Of course, putting in the provision with reference to 
logs without going into a general reciprocal arrangement means 
nothing. It means that the tax will continue on logs probably 
during the life of the tariff law. 


The 
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We have talked a good deal during the discussion of the bill 
about a compensatory duty, about the necessity, for instance, of 
taxing ferromanganese because we tax manganese ore. There 
may be some reason in the proposition, but here we find the 
committee putting timber, hewn, sided, or squared, on the free 
list, to which I do not object, and at the same time taxing $1 
per thousand feet logs out of which hewn or sided timber 
is made, 

Under the existing law logs of this kind are on the free list. 
Even under the act of 1909, known as the Payne-Aldrich law, 
logs were on the free list. The production of this class of logs 


-in the United States has been very great. The importation has 


been very small. In addition to that there has been some ex- 
porting of logs of this kind into foreign countries. In 1920 the 
exports amounted to $454,000. So there is really no danger of 
seriously injuring the logging business by allowing logs to come 
in free. It is only a question of profit or holding down excessive 
profits in some neighborhoods. 

If the committee thinks it is perfectly safe and wise to put 
timber, hewn, sided, or squared, on the free list and to put a tax 
of $1 a thousand on logs, of course, it is for the Senate to deter- 
mine. As I said in the beginning, we can not make a motion 
to put this item on the free list until after the committee 
amendments are disposed of. I merely want to make this 
statement in passing to show that the question has not been 
overlooked. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I wish to say is that if Canada wants the 
logs from Canada to come into the United States, all she has to 
do is to allow the same articles to go free into Canada, and then 
they will come in free. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, we discussed that proposition 
the other day. I realize that if Canada wants her logs to come 
in here free she can put logs of ours on the free list. I am not 
concerned and I do not think the Senate is concerned about what 
Canada wants. What the American people want is cheaper ma- 
terial out of which to build their homes. The people who want 
lumber, the people who live in the great States along the north- 
ern border, such as Minnesota and Iowa and the Dakotas, who 
have not much lumber of their own and are desirous of having 
reasonable priced timber for building their homes, are not con- 
cerned with what Canada wants. They are concerned with what 
they themselves want. If the cOmmittee thinks it is all right 
to put squared timber made out of logs on the free list, I can 
not see any reason whatever why they should tax the shipment 
of logs into the United States. I do not think, so far as the 
American people are concerned, that the attitude of Canada in 
the matter concerns them at all. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, line 8, after the word 
“ wood,” to strike out the comma after the word “ivy,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 403. Brier root or brier wood, ivy or laurel root, and similar 
wood unmanufactured, or not further advanced than cut into blocks 
suitable for the articles into which they are intended to be converted, 
10 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, after line 11, to strike 
out: : 

Par. 404. Cedar commercially known as Spanish cedar, lignum- 
vite, lancewood, ebony, box, granadilla, ee rosewood, satin- 
wood, Japanese white oak, and Japanese maple, in the log, 10 per 
cent ad valorem; in the form of sawed boards, planks, deals, and all 
other forms not further manufactured than sawed, 15 per cent ad 
valorem ; veneers of wood and wood unmanufactured, not specially pro- 
vided for, 20 per cent ad valorem, 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Par. 404. Sawed boards, planks, deals, and all forms of sawed cedar, 
commercially known as Spanish cedar, lignum-vita, lancewood, ebony, 
box, granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, Japanese white oak, 
Japanese maple, and all other cabinet woods not further manufactured 
than sawed, 15 per cent ad valorem; veneers of wood. and wood un- 
manufactured, not specially provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I inquire of the chairman of the com- 
mittee if this is an increase over the present rate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that it is an increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I remember, it is a 5 per cent increase. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In veneers it is proposed to make the 
rate 15 per cent, and it is 10 per cent under the present law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. This is one of the items which the 
committee have reported which to a certain extent may be 
classed as luxuries, and although the increased rate will in- 
erease the tax on the American people, I do not think it will 
make a prohibitive rate, and it may increase the revenue some- 
what. So I am not disposed to resist this particular amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 93, line 7, after the words 
“ wagon blocks,” to strike out “car” and insert “ oar,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Par. 406. Hubs for wheels, posts, heading bolts, stave bolts, last 
blocks, wagen blecks, oar blocks, heading blecks, and all like blocks or 
sticks, roughhewn, sawed, or bored, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 93, after line 11, to strike 
out: 

Par. 408. Shingles, 50 cents per thousand. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that this paragraph may go over on 
account of the absence of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Keiioce], who desires to be present when it is considered. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. May I ask if the desire is to return 
shingles to the tax list? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The desire of the committee is to leave 
them as they are and the Senator from Minnesota desires to 
leave them as they are, on the free list, but there are Senators 
who desire to put a. duty of 50 cents per thousand on them. 
As the paragraph may later come up in the Senate for separate 
consideration, I have agreed with those Senators to let the 
paragraph be passed over until the return of the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not object at all to the paragraph 
being passed over, because shingles are a necessity in home 
building. I am very anxious that they should be kept on the 
free list as they are under the present law. I do not intend to 
ask for a roll call now, but if we are going to have a fight over 
it we might as well settle it and the record vote may make the 
committee stronger when they go to conference in maintaining 
shingles on the free list, because I fear they may have some 
combat, and I do not see any reason why the committee should 
yield in conference on these two items in the bill. TI have no 
objection to the proposal of the Senator that the paragraph go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Paragraph 408 will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 410, page 93, line 18, 
after the word “limes,” to strike out “ grape fruit” and insert 
“grapefruit”; and, in line 19, before the words “ per cent,” 
to strike out “20” and insert “ 25,” so as to read: 


Par. 410. Boxes, barrels, and other articles containing oranges 


lemons, limes, grapefruit, shaddocks or pomelos, 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the Senate is now considering 


paragraph 410, which proposes an increase in the duty on boxes. 


containing oranges, lemons, and grapefruit. I do not perceive 
from the very shortsexamination which I have made any sufli- 
cient reason why the tariff should be increased on the boxes 
in which grapefruit, oranges, and lemons are shipped. 

The orange and lemon industry, it seems to me, ought not to 
be burdened with an additional tariff upon the boxes in which 
the shipments to the consumer are made. In one part of our 
country the orange and citrus fruit industry has sustained a 
severe loss by frost and otherwise, and I see no reason why 
the duty should be increased. I should like to ask the Senator 
in charge of the item briefly—I do not want to engage his time 
but for a moment—to explain the proposed increased rate. I 
do not understand the reason for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Arizona that, 
taking into consideration the rate of duty that is now placed 
upon citrus fruits, a little increase of 10 per cent ‘on the boxes 
over existing law amounts to so small a sum that it would never 
be felt upon a box of oranges or a box of grapefruit or a box 
of lemons. I have not heard any one of the producers of citrus 
fruit complain of this rate at all. It is only a 25 per cent rate, 
I will say to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. The present law imposes a 15 per cent ad 
valorem duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. The present law imposes a 15 per cent duty 
and the House provided a duty of 20 per cent on the American 
valuation. The Senate Committee on Finance decided to place 
the duty at 25 per cent ad valorem on the foreign valuation. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not want to take up time merely for 
the purpose of delaying the bill, but I do not believe that the com- 
mittee amendment, which involves a total increase of 10 per 
cent ad valorem,-should be adopted. It seems to me that if it 
is necessary to increase the rate the committee ought to be 
content with an increase of 5 per cent. I ask for a yea-and-nay 
vote on the amendment, as I desire to be recorded against the 
increase, 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well; let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to say a few 
words before the vote is taken. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMBRENE. Mr. President, I‘shall vote against any 
increase in this item. I know of the great appeal that has 
been made on behalf of the citrus fruit industry in southern 
California, but there are some other interests that ought to be 
eared for to-some extent. I want to call the attention of the 
Senate very briefly to the situation as I know it. } 

After the Spanish-American War Cuba was given her liberty 
and organized a new Republic. At the time of the treaty with 
Spain there was some uncertainty as to whether the Isle of 
Pines, which is a very considerable island lying south of Cuba, 
was territory belonging to the United States or whether it 
belonged to the island of Cuba. A great many Americans, and 
particularly many people from the State of Ohio, went to the 
Isle of Pines and invested in lands there, planted large or- 
chards, and entered upon the cultivation of tropical fruits, with 
the belief that the island belonged to the United States. Later 
on the question was taken up by the State Department. Of 
course, Senators understand that it was a political rather than 
a juridical question, and the State Department held that the 
Isle of Pines belonged to Cuba. 

Practically the only market that the people of the Isle of 
Pines have for their citrus and other fruits is the American 
market, and by increasing this tariff Congress will be placing 
itself in this anomalous position: It will be voting to give the 
market almost entirely to the California fruits, and to the 
Florida fruits as well, and increasing the burden of every 
American who is unfortunate enough to have invested a little 
money in the Isle of Pines. I have been told by some of those 
who are interested that the fruits from the Isle of Pines usually 
come in here at a season when they do not materially compete 
with the Florida fruits. . That is a statement which is made toe 
me, and I accept it until it appears to the contrary. 

I remember very distinctly a discussion of this general subject 
some years ago when former Senator Root, of New York, was a 
Member of this body. At that time he made a very vigorous 
argument against any increase in the tariff on citrus fruits. 
I know of no reason why we should change our policy in that 
behalf. It does seem to me that with the duty as it is under 
the present law, the other citrus-fruit industries of this country 
ought to be content without adding to the burden which will 
devolve upon every consumer of citrus fruits by increasing this 
tariff at this particular time. 

Of course, I understand that the tariff is probably going to 
be increased because an increase has been asked, and those who 
are interested in the different subjects which are embraced in 
the bill have joined hands and the one is going to get an in- 
crease on his particular product if the other gets an increase on 
his particular product; that is the situation. I recognize the 
fact, also, that the people in Ohio who were unfortunate enough 
to invest in the Isle of Pines are not worthy of consideration by 
some of those who are interested in some particular plantation 
to the exclusion of othefs. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. If the rates on certain citrus fruits are 
increased, as we hope they will be, I assume it will not be 
because the increase is asked for but because it is needed. 

Mr. POMERENE. Of course, I should expect the Senator 
from California to make that statement, but there has been no 
demonstration that increased rates have been needed. Of 
course, an increase of tariff duty is going to increase the cost 
of every orange and every lemon which the public consumes. 

I think that is all that I care to say at the present time, be- 
eause I know the increase will be granted. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I respectfully ask for the 
yeas and nays on the amendment on line 19. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, before the roll is called 
I desire to say a few words. 

I see no reason in the world for an increase in the rate on 
this article. As I understand the facts in the case, the bill as 
originally reported to the House provided the same rate of duty 
on this commodity as existing law, namely, a tax of 15 per 
cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House bill imposes a duty of 20 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I think the bill as reported to the 
House originally provided a rate of 15 per eent, the same as 
existing law. It was changed in the House, I think, to 20 per 
eent. Now, the committee of the Senate proposes to increase 
the rate to 25 per cent ad valorem, thus adding an additional 
tax of 10 per cent. 

There is some revenue derived from this article, but very 
little, When the present law was written the tax in this para- 
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graph was: very materially reduced. It could have been re- 
duced more without seriously increasing the imports; but I 
wish to call the attention of the Senate to what the committee 
is doing in proposing this increase from 15 per cent ad valorem 
to 25 per cent. 

We are the great producers of boxes and barrels and other 
articles of this kind in which fruit is packed and shipped. I 
think we make more than any other country in the world. The 
information that I have in reference to this article as shown 
by the report of the Tariff Commission is that— 

Previous to 1909 a considerable business had developed, peeie S 
Maine, of manufacturing wood fruit-box shooks (sides, tops, and bot- 
toms) and exporting them in a knocked-down condition. They were 
assembled by forei fruit merchants, the ends and the middle piece 
added, and then filled with fruit. Estimates of the manufacturers 
placed the business at about 3,000,000 bundles, which were valued at 

150,000. This business has greatly declined in recent years. 

The imports coming in of this class of article are not shown to 
jeopardize in any way the business in this country. As has been 
stated, it is proposed to increase the tax to 25 per cent, and 
that must necessarily increase the tax on the consumption of 
what has grown to be an absolute necessity of life. With the 
pyramiding freight rates in this country it is difficult now for 
the consumers of fruit of this kind in the great cities to get 
the desired quantity at reasonable prices, I can see no reason 
whatever for an increase such as is proposed by the committee ; 
and I hope that the desire of the Senator from Arizona that 
we may have a roll call on this article and fix the responsibility 
for the increase at this time may be realized. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think if the Senator had 
read the paragraph upon imports, following what he did read 
upon the matter of production, he would see in the very rapid 
growth of the imports that there was reason for some concern 
on the part of the manufacturers. 

Under the head of “ Imports” we have the following: 

Imports, “when of the growth and manufacture of the United 
States,” in 1907 were valued at $109,088 ; in 1909, at $64,323 ; in 1913, 
at $15,815; in 1914, at $2,778. 

Showing the rapid decrease under the old Payne-Aldrich bill. 
Then: 

“When of foreign growth and manufacture,” in 1907— 

Comparing the growth even under the old bill, the Payne- 
Aldrich bill— 

“When of foreign growth and manufacture,” in 1907, $204,160; in 
1909, $247,819; in 1913, $348,620; in 1914, $535,974. 

Turning to the later dates, of course the war ensued; but we 
come to 1919, when the quantity of barrels or boxes was 
1,444,217, and 1920 when it was 1,632,805. We see therefore 
a most rapid increase in the importations, and with that rapid 
increase, as I have stated, I think the maemnfacturers might 
view it with very considerable apprehension. Inasmuch as the 
proposed duty differs by only 10 per cent from the present law, 
I believe, under present conditions, that the trade will easily 
absorb that 10 per cent added ad valorem duty without injury 
and without raising the prices. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee, which will be stated. 

The AssistTANT SECRETARY. On page 93, line 19, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out “20” and insert “25,” so that, 
if amended, it will read: 

Boxes, barrels, and other articles containing oranges, lemons, limes, 
grapefruit, shaddocks or pomelos, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been called for. Is the demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] to the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER} and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KeEttoae] to the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] and will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr, STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmiTH] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] and 
will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I trans- 
fer my pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopcE] 
to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hirrcucocx] and will vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. Transferring my general pair with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLeTcHER] to my colleague [Mr. pu Pont], 
I vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RoBINSoN] to the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Stantey] to the junior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I transfer my pair with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WatsnH] to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
STANFIELD] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
fowing pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TrRamMMELr] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wirr1aMs]. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 24, as follows: 


YBAS—36. 


McCumber 
McLean 
McNary 
Nelson 
Newberry 
Norbeck 
Oddie 


Pepper 
Phipps 


NAYS—24. 
Myers 
Norris 
Overman 
Owen 
Pittman 
Pomerene 


NOT VOTING—36. 


Hitchcock Moses 
Kellogg New 
Kendrick Nicholson 
Keyes Page 

La Follette 


Rawson 
i eed 
McCormick 


Robinson 
Goodin McKellar Shields Weller 
McKinley 


Harrel Smith Williams 

So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 410, page 93, line 
20, to strike out “ orange and lemon” and insert in lieu thereof 
“fruit”; in line 21, @fter the word “ growth,” to strike out the 
word “and” and insert in lieu thereof the word “or”; in line 
22, to strike out “ orange and lemon” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “fruit”; and in line 24, to strike out the words 
“oranges and lemons” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ fruit,” so as to make the proviso read : 

Provided, That the thin wood, so called, comprising the sides, tops, 
and bottoms of fruit boxes of the growth or manufacture of the 
United States, exported as fruit box shooks, may be reimported in 
completed form, filled with fruit, by the payment of duty at one-half 
the rate imposed on similar boxes of entirely foreign growth end 
manufacture; but proof of.the identity of such shooks shall be made 
under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 411, page 94, line 4, 
to strike out the word “rattans” and insert the word “ rattan.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 94, line 8, to strike out the 
words “in this section, 20” and to insert in lieu thereof “15,” 
so as to read: : 

Reeds wrought or manufactured from rattan or reeds, whether — 
flat, split, oval, or in whatever form, cane wrought or manufactu 
from rattan, cane webbing, and split or partially manufactured rattan, 
not specially provided for, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator having it in charge 
as to the proportion this raw material bears to the finished 
product? 

Mr. SMOOT. A very small proportion, indeed. This is a 
tariff for revenue entirely. There is none of it produced in this 
country. The rate in existing law is*l10 per cent ad valorem. 
This is the raw material, and I take it for granted my colleague 
knows that there is only one country in the world where any 
real quantity of it is produced, and they could not be produc- 
ing it there unless they had the kind of laborers found there. 

Mr. KING. That was my understanding. Yet the Tariff 
Summary seems to indicate that there are certain willows and 
rattans either grown or, at least, if not grown, reduced to usable 
form, in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the willows used by the basket manu- 
facturers arid what we may term coarse goods, but it takes a 
rather strong reed to make a serviceable article of furniture. 


Ball 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Calder 
Cameron 
Capper 
Curtis 
Dillingham 
Edge 


Poindexter 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Spencer 
perso 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 
Warren 


Ernst 

Fernald 
France 
Frelinghuysen 
Hale 

Johnson 
Jones, Wash. 
Ladd 


Lenroot 


Ransdell 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Swanson 
Underwood 
Willis 


Glass 

Harris 
Harrison 
Heflin 

Jones, N. Mex. 
King 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Caraway 
Culberson 
Dial 
Gerry 


Stanfield 
Stanley 
Trammell 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 


Brandegee 
Colt 

Crow 
Cummins 
du Pont 
Elkins 
Fletcher 
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The Senator knows also that the freight: on the article is a 
great deal on account of the space occupied and the weight of 
the article: It has always been the policy in all tariff bills to 
get some revenue out of the importations of the rattan or reeds 
coming from foreign countries. 

Mr. KING. I do not know that I should object. to a reason- 
able duty on imported rattan and reeds. However, that import 
duty which is collected would be immediately carried to the 
finished product, and the Furniture Trust of the United States 
is: now, as it has been for years, especially during the war, 
charging prices wholly indefensible because of their enormous- 
ness. The people are being robbed by the: furniture producers 
of the United States, and if we can do anything to strike at 
the Furniture Trust and bring the price of furniture down we 
ought to do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If you want to help them, put this on the free 
list and it will help them that much. 

Mr. KING. I am not sure about that. I am sure that if 
we add a duty to it that duty will be carried to the finished 
product, 

Mr. SMOOT. But if they are selling the product for all they 
can get for it to-day, as the statement made by my colleague 
would indicate, then why not let the Government of the United 
States say: “ These rattan and reeds which come in-go into the 
articles for which you are charging all you can get, and why 
should not the Treasury of the United States receive 15 per 
cent?” 

Mr. KING. I am not making any complaint about a reason- 
able tariff upon these imports, as I indicated, but I do aver 
again that it will be carried on to the finished product, and the 
people will have to pay for it. I am inclined to think we could 
afford to put a reasonable tariff upon these products. When we 
come to dealing with the finished product, however, I hope the 
committee will have in mind the needs of the people and not 
the cupidity and the greed’ of the furniture manufacturers of 
the United. States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 411, page 94, line 9, 
to strike out the words: 

For the purpose of assessing duties, handmade reeds oar cane shall 
be held to be comparable in: value. to machine-cut’ reeds or cane of 
corresponding size. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment: was, on page 94, line 12, after the word 
“bamboo” and the comma, to insert’ the words “ osier or wil- 
low ’’; and in line 14; after the word “ grass:” and the comma, 
to insert: the words “ osier or willow.” 

The amendment: was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 94, line 14, to strike out 
“50” and insert “60,” so: as to read: 

Par. 411. Reeds. wrought or manufactured from rattan or reeds, 
whether round, flat, split, oval, or in. whatever form, cane wrouglit or 
manufactured from rattan, cane webbing, and split or partially manu- 
factured rattan, not specially provided for, 15. per cent. ad valorem. 
Furniture made with frames wholly or in part of wood, rattan, reed, 
bamboo, osier or willow, or malacca, and covered wholly or in part with 
rattan, reed, grass, osier. or willow, or fiber of any kind, 60 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, I did. not quite approve of 
the increase made in. the duty on the raw material, but it was 
not very great, and I did not see fit to make any special con- 
test over it. The duty now imposed upon the furniture made 
out of these reeds-and rattan, bamboo, osier or willow is to my 
mind wholly unwarranted. The House fixed the rate on this 
class of furniture—for that is what it is—at 50 per cent, and 
the. Senate committee proposes to increase it to 60 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a great decrease from the House rate 
on the American valuation. 

“Mr. SIMMONS. We need not discuss the American valuation 
or the foreign valuation in connection with it, because the Sen- 
ate committee now proposes a 60 per cent rate upon the foreign 
valuation, and that is the valuation we have always heretofore 
followed in framing our tariff bills, 

This class of furniture ‘has in recent years become exceedingly 
popular in the United States, and that. is especially true in re- 
gard to people of moderate, limited means, who are not able to 
buy the fine mahoganies which have become the fancy and the 
fashion of the day. Years ago our cheap furniture was made 
out of ordinary wood, Then we began to use maple for making 
our cheaper furniture, then we advanced from that to walnut, 
and now the better-to-<do people of the country do not think 
that anything except mahogany will do. 

The class of our people who like to have nice things, and who 
like to make a good show in their homes, unable to buy these 
high-priced mahoganies, have in recent years shown a disposi- 
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tion to content themselves, in furnishing their sitting rooms 
and: so on, with this willow furniture, bamboo furniture, and 
things of that sort. IL will not say it has become the furniture 
of the poor man, but it has beeome-the furniture of the man 
of moderate means, as distinguished from mahogany, which is 
the furniture of the man of wealth. 

It does not seem to me that we ought to be adopting duties 
which increase, as these do, the prices of the things used in | 
the homes of the people all the way from 50 to 100 per cent. 
This is a mere illustration of what has been going on. You 
start in the kitchen and impose heavy duties upon kitchen ware, 
Then you come to the table and impose heavy duties upon table- 
ware. Now, you come to the furniture; and it is proposed to im- 
pese a duty. of 60 per cent upon furniture in common use 
throughout the country. You increase your duties enormously 
upon clothing; you add duties to nearly all the food products 
that are not made on the farm and many of those that ate 
made on the farm; you increase’ the duties upon tlhe material 
out of which the house is made; you increase the duties upon 
the articles. with which the fire is’ lighted. 

You ean not tell me anything of consequence, inside of the 
houseliold, the duty upon which has not been increased by this 
bill. There is nothing which enters into the building of a 
home the duty on which has not been increased in: the bill; 
there is nothing which goes upon the back of the dweller in 
the home the duty on which has not been increased, and noth- 
ing except the common things produced on the farm that enters 
into the food which the householder consumes the duty on 
which has not been: increased in the bill. I have sought to 
discuss the bill in the concrete, and looking at it im that way 
the bill seems to me to be a driye against the ability of the 
American people to earn a living, and when I find an item like 
this, while I do not want to consume time in its discussion, I 
feel like somewhat vigorously protesting. 

Fortunately, in connection with this item we do not have to 
deal with Germany. It is a matter of extreme relief to me to 
reach one item, out of the three or four hundred we have al- 
ready considered, where we are not confronted by the other 
side with the specter of Germany. 

I do not know whether we are to be told or not to be told that 
when the present law was made imposing much more: moderate 
duties upon these things wages were low in the Asiatic: coun- 
tries: from: which they came, and: that though they were low 
then they are very much’ lower now. If, since the passage of 
the Underwood law, there has been any change in the seale 
of wages in the country from which the raw material comes, 
IT have-not heard of it. I think, even in Asia, as the result of 
conditions produced: by war and otherwise, during the last 10 
years there lias been a substantial increase in the cost of liv- 
ing and in’ the labor charges of the toilers of those countries. 
So with reference to this article we are not confronted with the 
condition of declining labor or a condition with respect to labor 
substantially different: from that which existed when we en- 
acted the present law. 

We have in reference to this item to deal with the labor of 
Asia, but with reference to the raw materials about which we 
are talking laber constitutes an exceedingly small part. ‘These 
raw materials are in some particulars the natural. growth: of 
the country. Where they require any manipulation. prior to 
shipment, that manipulation is very small. It is substantially. 
a product as it comes from the hands of God, slightly changed 
from: its natural condition, and yet we are putting 15 per cent 
on it, and when it is. worked into furniture it is proposed to 
inerease the duty to 60 per cent. 

I do not know whether it is claimed that this duty is for 
revenue purposes or not. If it is for revenue purposes; I will 
say to my friends on the other side of the Chamber, do not go 
into the homes of the people and tax their necessaries in order 
to raise revenue through the tariff. I have no respect for a 
duty for revenue levied upen things of this sort if that is the 
sole purpose of the duty. There are a great many duties in 
all our tariff laws that have been levied partly for revenue and 
partly for other purposes. If this rate is levied for the  pur- 
pose of protection, then, Mr. President, I do not see anything 
to justify it in the conditions of the importation of this. class. 
of furniture, for I am talking about furniture. It is not 
imported into this country to any considerable extent. The 
raw material is practically all of it imported, but the furni- 
ture itself is not. 

Here we have a production in 1914 of rattan and willow 
furniture in 85 factories, working only 2,559 laberers, with a 
eapital of $3,371,000, and a value of product of $5,000,000: in 
round: numbers, with a value added. by manufacture of $3,000,- 
000; whieh makes $8,000,000, representing .the domestic pro- 
duction of this character of furniture, as I read the figures, 
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I. am confining my observations to willow furniture and 
rattan furniture. I find that the imports im 1918 of willow 
furniture were valued at $1,818; in 1919, in 1920, 
$28,114; for nine months of 1921, $52,276. Rattan is not given 
separately. That is: so far as the Tariff Commission report 
enlightens us about the extent of our imports of willow furni- 
ture, $52,000 in nine months of 1921. With a total output of 
about $8,000,000 in this country, there seem to: be no exports. 

Now, upon what principle a 60: per cent duty can be justified 
as a protective duty is beyond my comprehension. If those facts 
justify the protection, then there is not a single article which 


is produced in this country, in my judgment, without reference. 


to whether it is imported or not or exported or not, that would 
not be equally entitled to a protective duty. I had under- 
stood that the Republican Party was pledged net to impose 
tariff taxes, for they-are really taxes, either for revenue or 
otherwise, for the purpose of protection unless the domestic 
market was being overrun, to a greater extent than it is 
thought good policy to justify, and then that the duty fixed 
should be a specific measurement, that it should net be the 
result of a guess, that it should not be because some persons 
wanted it imposed for their benefit so as to protect them 
against. any possible future condition that might conceivably 
exist, but that it should be levied with reference to a definite 
and fixed rule and that the rule would have relation to the 
difference in the cost of production here and abroad. So far 
as I am informed, we have no information as to what is the 
cost of production of willow furniture in any other country. 
In fact, I do not suppose there has been any investigation, 
beeause there have been no importations of willow furniture 
into: this country probably to justify the Tariff Commission in 
making an investigation. 

Mr: ASHURST. Mr. President, the argument of the Senator 
from North Carolina who has just taken his seat has pro- 
ceeded: upon the theory that paragraph 411 deals with and re- 
fers. wholly to. willow or bamboo furniture. Am I correct about 
that? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was simply arguing willow furniture be- 
cause we have the figures as to that item. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am going to. ask the attention of the Sen- 
ator who has charge of the schedule—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that there do not 
seem to be any imports of any other kind of furniture, so far as 
I can find, but we do have some imports of willow furniture, 
and, therefore, I confined my argument te that item. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not finding fault. The Senator has 
given me information, and I want to: be sure that I am ‘accu- 
rate and that I correctly appraise it. On page:94, in line 11, the 
language reads as follows: 

Furniture made with frames wholly or in part of wood— 

Then, of course, there is: @ comma, and it continues with the 
words “rattan, reed, bamboo, osier, er willow.” 

I ask for information. Is not the particular language dealing 
with household or cabinet furniture confined within that lan- 
guage? Does not that refer to the ordinary household furni- 
ture or what we eall cabinet furniture? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I would say that it falls under this 
clause and the rates that we finally decide upon, but there is 
ne importation of furniture. It would net make any differ- 
ence whether the rate was 100 per cent or whether it was 10 
per cent. The freight is absolutely prohibitive on wood furni- 
ture. 

Mr. ASHURST. That was not my point. T ask the Senator 
to look now at paragraph 414. We have decided that on furni- 
ture made with frames wholly or in part of wood, rattan, or 
reed, the rates shall be 50° per cent or 60 per cent. Adverting 
to paragraph 414 on page 95 of the bill we find “ house or cabi- 
net furniture wholly or in chief value of wood,” and then drop- 
ping down to line 10 we find a rate of 35 per cent ad valorem. 
Obviously there is a conflicting statement there which ought to 
be cleared up. 

Mr. SMOOT. One is on frames of wood; in other words, 
where the rattan is used in making the chair, as the Senator 
has referred to it, there will be the rattan bottom and there 
may be the wood that is in the frame. The rattan is all around 
the wood frame, and that is what it means in paragraph 411. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator may be right and I am glad 
he has enlightened me, but lines 11 and 12 go on to state, preter- 
mitting the parenthetical matter, “ furniture made with frames 
wholly or in part of wood.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the frame. Whether it is made wholly 
or in part of wood, it refers to the frame. The Senator knows 
there could be no chair made of rattan unless it had a wood 
frame. 
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Mr. ASHURST. That is true: 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all it means. 

Mr. ASHURST. [I thiak it might mean that the frame would 
be of wood, upholstered with leather or hair. It seems to mea 
chair upholstered in hair or leather would fall within this 


paragraph. 

a SMOOT. No; this is the frame, wholly or in part of 
w 

Mr. ASHURST. I understand: 

L Mr. SMOOT. And paragraph 414 is house or cabinet furni- 
ure. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then paragraph 414 does go ahead and say 
“house or cabinet furniture, wholly or in chief value of wood.” 
It seems tome there is a conflicting provision that ought to be 
cleared up. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not conflict in any way, I will say to 
the Senator. The wood! frame in a rattan chair is not the 
item of chief value. It is the work that is put upon the 
—— and the rattan which goes around that make it a rattan 

air. 

Mr. ASHURST. This has just been suggested to me. I ask 
the Senator to leok at page 582 of the Summary of Tariff 
Information, which reads as follows: 

Conflicting provisions: The omission from H. R. 7456 of the specific 
provision in‘ paragraph 178 of the act of 1913 for willow furniture— 

Now— 
raises a doubt whether such furniture will come ees —— 
411 as a. manufacture of willow or within paragraph 4 house 
or cabinet furniture. 

That is the very point I was trying to make. 

Mr. SMOOT. [If the Senator will examine paragraph 411, 
line 14, he will see that one of the amendments provides for 
“ osier or willow.” 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senater from Utah feels that there 
is no conflict in the prevision in the bill, I have nothing fur- 
ther to say in regard to the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure there is none. 

Mr. SSHURST. But I wish to be heard later on paragraph 
414. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention 
of the Senator from Utah to the fact that in paragraph 411 the 
provision dealing with “furniture made with frames wholly 
or in part,” and so on, is qualified in lines 13 and 14 by adding 
the words. “ and covered,” andi so forth. It must not only be 
made of but covered wholly or in part with rattan, reed, grass, 
osier, or willow. . 

‘Mr. ASHURST. I accept the explanation and I am ready 
to vote on the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is: on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Had the Senator frem North Carolina con- 
cluded? 

Mr. SIMMONS. [I am through. I merely wish to offer an 
amendment after the Senator from: Utah shall have concluded, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina refers to 
the fact that this is one item in which we may not refer to 
“ the cheap labor of Germany.” In: answer to that I desire to 
say that this is one of the items as to which we may refer to 
“the cheap labor of China and Japan.” 

Mr: SIMMONS. Mr. President, I said something of that 
kind; but I am glad to have the music changed. The other tune 
had become quite monotonous. 

Mr. SMOOT. We could not play any musie on earth that 
would satisfy the Senator from North Carolina, no matter what 
tune might be played. If we propose a rate which is lower 
than the existing law, it is all wrong; if the rate is higher than 
the rate of the existing law, it is alb wrong. If the article comes 
from Germany, and Germany is mentioned, it is: all wrong; 
and if it comes from Japan, and Japan is mentioned, it is all 
wrong. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I know it is true that the 
Senator from Utah can not sing any music that is pleasing to 
me, because unfortunately the Senator has not any music in 
his soul. Although it is full of other splendid qualities that I 
admire very much, there is no music there. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from North Capnolina had re- 
ferred to the lack of music in the Senator from Utah, the Sena- 
tor from Utah would have immediately acknowledged his charge, 
but the Senater from North Carolina did not refer to the 
Senator from Utah, his reference was general. I know that 
there are some wonderful singers in this body, because I have 
heard the Senator from North Carolina speak in such a tone 
that I know he is a great singer; I know that he has a wonder- 
ful voice. Why, it is a wonder to me that he has net been ia 
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all the countries of Europe singing Wagner and other grand- 
opera selections. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if I had felt that I was pos- 
sessed of such a wonderful gift of music as the Senator intimates, 
after I learned through the newspapers that a certain distin- 
guished Senator had won his case before the Finance Committee 
when he was asking for very high rates of duty, I think I 
should have gone before the Finance Committee and sung a 
few songs in an effort to try to persuade them to cut these 
duties down a little bit in the interest of the people. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina might have 
been successful; I will not say that he would not have been; 
but I am fearful if the same song which he sings here daily had 
been sung before the Finance Committee, there would have been 
ho change made in the rates. 

Now, getting back to this item, Mr. President, I desire to call 
attention to the report made by the Reynolds Commission con- 
cerning Chinese furniture. In the instance set forth the cost 
of the item was $2.92; the landing charges were $2.95. The 
landing charges were more than the cost of the piece of furni- 
ture in China. The selling price of the imported article was 
$12.25. Note the profit which was made by the importer. The 
selling price of a comparable domestic article was $16.41. 
Allowing a reasonable profit of 20 per cent—not of 76 per cent 
which the importer took—it would require 248 per cent to 
equalize the production costs. 

The Committee on Finance took into consideration the fact 
that the selling price of the domestic article also included a 
high rate of profit, and we did not allow 248 per cent on that 
class of goods, but the committee did allow 60 per cent. 

Remember that we have decided in this paragraph that we 
would collect some money from the importation of the reeds 
and rattans 

Mr. ASHURST. The wicker furniture. 

Mr. SMOOT. That go into the wicker furniture. We say 
that on importations of those articles into this country we 
want 15 per cent of their value to go into the Treasury of the 
United States. The American manufacturer has to pay that 
money into the Treasury before he can get the material, be- 
cause none of it is produced in the United States; it can only 
be produced by Chinese and Japanese labor. The 60 per cent 
rate covers the duty imposed upon the raw material for revenue 
purposes only. 

Mr. ASHURST. 
at that point. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. My interrogatory was simply to ascertain 
whether this paragraph could by any means be construed or 
tortured to include the ordinary household cabinet furniture. 
The Senator assures me that it can not be. 

Mr. SMOOT. There can be no doubt as to that, I will say 
to the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. I think the Senator is right; but, notwith- 
standing, I find in the Summary of Tariff Information, on page 
582, which has been furnished to Senators, a statement which 
indicates that whoever wrote that summary believed there may 
be some doubt. I agree with the Senator; there is no doubt. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have corrected that, as the Senator will 
notice, in paragraph 411, line 14, by adding the very words that 
the Tariff Commission suggested should be added, namely, the 
words “ osier or willow.” I assure the Senator from Arizona 
there can be no conflict. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is all I desire to know about this item. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the Senator to argue that 
the bracket of paragraph 411 to which the 60 per cent duty 
applies does not apply to the furniture made of these materials? 

Mr. SMOOT. I said it covered the manufactures made of 
them, and that the American manufacturer had to pay a duty 
that was imposed upon reeds and rattans. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On the raw material? 

Mr. SMOOT, Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the duty on the raw material is 15 per 
cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and therefore there has got to be taken 
into consideration the duty placed upon the raw material in 
fixing the rate upon furniture. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator now says that 
this is a revenue duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The duty on reeds and rattans is for revenue 
absolutely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the 15 per cent duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And as to the difference in the 15 per cent 
and 60 per cent, which is 45 per cent? 


Mr. President, let me interrupt the Senator 
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Mr. SMOOT. That is the protective duty for the manu- 
facturer in America. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the protective duty for the manu- 
facturer in America. The manufacturer in America is making 
about $8,000,000 worth of this furniture, and only about $52,000 
worth of it came in from China in nine months of 1921. 

Mr. SMOOT. I presume in 1921 the furniture stores in the 
United States from one end to the other were not buying wil- 
low furniture or any other furniture; they were trying to sell 
what they had on hand. That was the trouble. Mr. President, 
while the duty of 60 per cent seems high, and, perhaps, under 
conditions to-day it could be fixed at not more than 50 per 
cent, yet it is one commodity, I will say to the Senate, in the 
production of which the American laboring man is right up 
against the labor of the Chinaman, the laboring man in America 
working 8 hours and the Chinaman working 16. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Chinaman, however, does not seem to 
have been sending many of his goods over here. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not saying that he can not send them 
over here. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WI11Is in the chair). 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield the floor. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I merely wish to make a 
brief statement. There is no question about the difference in 
the cost of production here and abroad in the case of the com- 
modity now under consideration. It has been shown very clearly 
that a gentleman purchased from three to four thousand pieces 


Does 


‘of this character of furniture in China and shipped it to Grand 


Rapids, Mich. He found that he could multiply his cost price by 
three. For instance, a chair for which he paid $3 he could sell 
for $9, and even that price would be less than it cost him to 
make a similar grade chair in the United States. 

There has been a great deal of this kind of furniture shipped 
into the United States. I heard a Senator on the other side a 
few moments ago make a suggestion as to there being a furniture 
trust in the United States. Of course, that is a common phrase, 
and it is used so frequently that I pay no attention to it. I know 
of no such trust, but I do know that there is strong competition. 
China is our competitor; China is where these reed chairs are 
made; and I know that the 60 per cent .rate proposed does not 
measure the difference in the cost of production of these chairs 
in China and the United States, to say nothing about profit or 
selling prices. This is one item where it is clear that the duty 
is a protective one, and I am in favor of protection. I can not 
see how there can be any possible complaint as to the rate of 
duty on this particular class of goods. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, I think it proper to enter 
into the Recorp at this point a paragraph from the Summary of 
Tariff Information, under the head of “ Production in 1914— 
Rattan and willow furniture”: 

Factories, 85— 


Quite a number to constitute a trust— 

Production in 1914—Rattan and willow furniture: Factories, 85; 
persons engaged in industry, 2,559 (2,262 laborers) ; capital $3,371,218 ; 
wages, $1,281,141 ($566 average per capita) ; value of products, $5,022,- 
089 ; value added by manufacture, $3,008,310. Baskets and rattan and 
willow ware: Factories, 419 i yorame engaged in industry, 5,802 (4,574 
laborers) ; capital, $4,590,515; wages, $1,922,965 ($421 average per 
capita) ; value of products, $6,578,468 ; value added by manufacture, 
$3,579,183. 

Now, I want to call attention to the imports in the last few 
years. Remember, this was back in 1914. 

The imports for the fiscal year 1914 were $1,210,390. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator left out a 
word—* rattan and reeds (unmanufactured).” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but I am reading the unmanufac- 
tured statistics. I do not think I would intentionally leave out 
anything. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator did not read the word “ un- 
manufactured,” and it makes all the difference in the world. 
The Senator from Utah admits that the duty levied upon un- 
manufactured reeds is a purely revenue duty. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am intending to give the whole. 
taking first the unmanufactured material. 

In the case of rattan and reeds, unmanufactured, in 1914 the 
imports were $1,210,390; in 1918, $1,781,239. 

The imports of chair canes or reeds wrought from rattan or 
reeds, without giving the figures, I think amounted to about 
$200,000 in 1918. 


very important 


I am 





1922. 


The imports of rattan and reeds, unmanufactured, for the 
calendar year 1918 were $1,308,465; for the calendar year 1920, 
$2,466,617 ; for the first nine months: of 1921, $887,647. 

Now, take chair cane or reed, wrought or manufactured from 
rattan or reeds: In 1918 the: imports were $244\268; im 1919, 
[ann in 1920, $1,166,588; and in nine months of 1921, 

021. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator’ please teil 
me where he has been reading from recently? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am reading on page 581 of the Summary 
of Tariff Information: If you will read for the same calendar 
years the statistics on osier and willow prepared for basket- 
makers’ use, willow furniture, and manufactures of osier and 
willow, except willow furniture, you will find that, taking them 
all, there was a very big importation. We have already consid- 
ered the difference in the cost of labor in Japan and China and 
the United States, and, as stated’ by the Senator from Michi- 
gan, we have shown that even a duty of 60 per cent will no- 
where near measure the difference in the cost of placing the for- 
eign article in the principal markets of the United States as 
compared with the cost of placing the American article in the 
same markets. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The Assistant SecreTary. On line 15, it is proposed to strike 
out “2 cents” and insert “1 cent,” so as to read: 

Split! bamboo, 1 cent per pound: 

The amendment was agreed t 

The AssistanT SrcreTARy. On line 17, it is proposed to strike 
out “maker's ” and insert “ makers’.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secretary. .On line 17, it is proposed to strike 
out “25” and insert “35,” so as to read: 


Osier or willow, including chip of and split willow, prepared for 
basket makers’ use, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have in large measure dis- 
cussed that matter already, but I am going to read the figures 
of imports as they appear to me in the book from which the 
Senator from North Dakota was reading a few minutes ago. 

This last duty applies to furniture of osier or willow. The 
book that I have before me, at page 581, deals first with im- 
ports of rattan and .reeds, unmanufactured. There is quite a 
heavy import of those, because we do net produce them in this 
country to any extent, and the Senator from Utah admits that 
and says that the duty of 15 per cent which this paragraph 
levies on the unmanufactured product is for revenue. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; those are the wrought and manufactured 
materials. 

Mr. SIMMONS. These are the unmanufactured materials 
that I am reading from now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I want to say to the Senator that when 
we reach the free list I expect to offer an amendment to the 
free list taking care’ of the unmanufactured materials, They 
are not taken care of in this paragraph at all, and if it is left 
the way it is now they would fall in the basket clause, which 
would be a higher rate than even here with the wrought and 
manufactured cane or reed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator admits that he is not under- 
ae = put a protective duty on the unmanufactured materials. 

MOOT. Yes; although they are not mentioned in this 
Seto but when we reach the free list I shall want to 
offer an amendment to that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator did not do it in this para- 
graph. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The only two things that are involved in 
this paragraph are osier and willow furniture. 

In 1919, according to the beok that I have before me, the im- 
ports of willow furniture amounted to only $26,000, and in 
1918 they amounted to only $2,844. ‘The imports of osier and 
willow prepared for basket makers’ use were $95,000 in 1914, 
and $144,000 in 1918. Manufactures of osier or willow, except 
furniture, amounted to $25,000 in 1914, and $10,000 in 1918, so 
that in 1914 and 1918 the imports of willow furniture and osier 
furniture were nominal. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not so much of the willow furniture 
manufactured as there is of the rattan furniture, either in this 
country or anywhere else in the world, The willow furniture 
is somewhat cheaper than the rattan. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The importations of chair canes or reeds, 
wreught or manufactured from rattan or reeds, in 1921 were 
less than half a million dollars. 
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Mr. SMOOT. In 1914 they were $450,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The imports of osier and willow prepared 
ae makers’ use were only about $105,000 in nine months 

The willow furniture, I think, is the furniture that is used 
especially by the poorer class of people. I think it is willow 
furniture that they buy, and a good many well-to-de people 
also buy it for summer use. It was as to rattan and willow 
furniture that the Senator was reading these statistics showing 
the value of the domestic product as being about $11,000,0e0— 
rattan and willow furniture; not baskets, but furniture—and 
the best I can make out of these figures is that, in round num- 
bers, there was only $1,800 worth of willow furniture imported 
into this country im 1918; in 1919, $3,000 worth, in round num- 
bers; in 1920, $2,800 worth, in round numbers; and in nine 
months of 1921, $52;0@0 worth. 

I do not know—no mortal man can telhow much will be 
imported into this country in the next year, or any one of the 
next 10 years; but these figures show that there has been no 
special increase in the importations of this furniture into this 
eountry for many, many years past, and I know of no change of 
conditions in this country or in China that would justify the 
belief that these importations, now negligible, are so threaten- 
ing that it becomes necessary in advance to impose these high 
duties of 85 and 60 per cent. 

Mr. President, I intended to move to amend by imserting “ 30 
per cent” instead of “60 per cent” in the other part of the 
bill that was just voted upon, but the Secretary went so fast 
that I could not quite keep up with him. I now move, in place 
of the 35 per cent proposed by the committee, to imsert “15 
per cent.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Assistant Secrerary. On line 17, page 94, in lieu of 
“35,” the amount proposed to be inserted by the committee, it 
is proposed to insert “15.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Carolina to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. bs oe question now is on the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will ‘state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 19 it is propesed to strike 
out the word “ osier” with a comma and to insert the same 
word without a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secretary. On line 20 the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “ 40” and to insert “ 45,” so as to read: 

All articles not specially provided for, wholly or partly manufac- 
tured of rattan, bamboo, osier, or willow, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, that amendment has been 
discussed already in connection with the other two. I move to 
strike out “45” and insert “ 20.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. In lieu of the sum “45,” pro- 
posed to be inserted by the committee, it is proposed to in- 
sert “20.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry of the 
Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The paragraph now under consideration, and 
particularly the last lines, which are now being considered, 
relate to various kinds of furniture in common use by what 
might be called people not of large means, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have discussed osier and willow furniture. 

Mr. KING. For my own information, I want to ask the 
Senator a question. The facts are that this furniture is used 
very extensively in the United States? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, yes; by people of very moderate means 
and poor people. 

Mr. KING. And there are a number of very large manufac- 
turing establishments engaged in its production, which have 
made 7 are making very. large profits, and it will force the 

rices u 
: Mr. SEMMONS. In the case of that and willow furniture it 
seems that the annual output in this country is something 
around $11,000,000, with the insignificant importations that I 
have just stated to the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I regret that I was called from the Chamber. I 
should like to ask either the Senater from North Carolina or 
aby member of the majority what justifieation there is for the 
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imposition of these high rates—or, for that matter, any rates, 
unless it be for reyenue—upon furniture, when, as we know, 
there is a shortage of houses, a shortage of homes, a shortage 
of home furniture, and if we have a building boom—as we 
ought to have—there must be the furnishing of the homes, and 
therefore there is bound to be a tremendous increase in the 
quantity of furniture purchased in the United States. It seems 
to me that in the interest of the people we ought to encourage 
home building and the purchasing of furniture for home. We 
ought not to cast impediments, as this provision will, in the 
way of the accomplishment of an end so worthy and so deserv- 
ing. I ask the committee why they do not revise the rates upon 
furniture that is in such common use? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I do not want to take the time 
of the Senate now in giving the reasons. We went into the 
details while the Senator was out of fhe Chamber. In sub- 
stance, I will say that the American manufacturer is compelled 
to pay the duty imposed upon his raw material, as we do not 
impose it as a protective tariff whatever, but as a revenue meas- 
ure. That rate is 15 per cent. Then, as a compensatory duty, 
we impose this 60 per cent on the furniture, but not the items 
under consideration at this time. 

The Senator must know that China is the great manufactur- 
ing country of the world for this article. The Chinese have 
the raw material at hand. Chinamen work 16 hours a day. 
They are paid about one-fifteenth or one-sixteenth what labor- 
ing men in the United States are paid. If it were not for the 
rate of freight upon those articles into the United States, this 
would not be protection enough. I showed also by the Reynolds 
report that to equalize conditions existing on the ist day of 
August of last year would take a rate of 248 per cent. 

Mr, KING. The Reynolds report has been adverted to re- 
peatedly during the discussion of the bill; if not as the basis 
for some of these rates, at least it has been used as a basis for 
comparison, and to support many of the high rates which have 
been levied. I believe that the uSe of that report is improper 
to the extent to which it has been employed and any argument 
flowing from its use is fallacious. 

In the first place, it is known that the American workingman 
does more than any workingman in any other country in the 
world. I think a study of the facts discloses that in many of 
our manufacturing plants the product of the American working- 
man is greater than that of two, three, four, and five in other 
countries. 

With respect to the making of this furniture, our machines 
and our plants are very much superior to those of any other 
country, and of course, in efficiency of plants, China could not 
begin to compare with the United States. In my opinion, we 
can produce furniture as cheaply as it can be produced in 
almost any country in the world. 

The dividends which have been paid by the furniture manu- 
facturers, the enormous profits which have been made, testify 
to the fact that we do not need to tax the American people in 
order to make legitimate and reasonable profits. I am against 
a system which taxes the people upon the necessities of living 
unless it be purely for revenue purposes, It does seem to me 
that we are piling the taxes upon the necessities rather than 
upon the luxuries. The articles embraced within this paragraph 
are not necessities as much as are food and clothing, but they 
are necessities if we are to have homes, and if we are to have 
all the concomitants of an enlightened and a civilized people. 

It seems to me that the amendment offered by the Senator 
from North Carolina to the amendment ought to be unanimously 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Writs in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Srwmons] to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment wag rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 413, page 94, line 25, 
to. strike out the word “screens” and to insert in lieu thereof 
“ screens, any of the foregoing wholly or in chief value.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 95, line 1, after the word 
straw” and the comma, to insert the words “ papier-maché, 
palm leaf.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 95, line 2, to strike out 
“25” and insert in lieu thereof “ 45,” so as to read: 

Porch and window blinds, baskets, curtains, shades, or screens, any 
of the foregoing ea or in chief value of bamboo, wood, straw, 


papier-m&aché, palm leaf, or compositions of wood, not specifically pro- 
vided for, 45 per cent ad valorem. 


“ 


Mr. SMOOT. I move to substitute “40” for “45” in line 2. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, this is another article of con- 
stant use in every home in the land. There is not a man who 
is able to afford these shades and screens who does not use 
them. Of course, in the wealthier homes they use fancy shades, 
made of textiles, but in the humbler homes, on account of the 
cost ef cloth at this time, it has become the fashion to use these 
sereens. 

Mr. SMOOT., It is just the reverse. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. SMOOT, The fancy homes use these screens painted ‘and 
decorated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; they use them painted, generally, when 
they can, because they do not look well unless they are painted, 
but they are used chiefly by people of small means. They are 
not expensive, compared with the textile shades. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just the reverse. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I use them myself, and I use them as a mat- 
ter of economy, which I have to practice. 

Under the present law these shades are taxed at 20 per cent 
ad valorem. That tax has been extremely protective in opera- 
tion, whatever may have been the intent when it was imposed. 
It has been a failure as a revenue duty. The revenue under it 
in 1918 amounted to only $1,146, and in 1920 to only $4,655. 

It has been a failure as a revenue duty, I say, but it seems to 
have been extremely effective for the purpose of excluding the 
foreign product. Let us look at this item. It is one of the 
most enlightening little items we have had as indicating the 
recklessness with which our friends on the other side have 
lavished their duties. 

The Tariff Commission did not*take the trouble to find the 
production in this country. They said it was a little too diffi- 
cult to find out, and contented themselves with saying that 
“ Observation, however, indicates that the annual production is 
very large and an element of much importance in the wood- 
working industry.” 

It does give us the figures as to the imports, however. It 
Says: 

Imports of porch and window blinds, curtains, shades, or screens of 
bamboo, wood, straw, or semepeniiens of wood in 1914 were valued at 
$543,500, and in 1918, $29,32 

What I read just a while ago related both to the painted and 
the unpainted. I repeat that in 1914 the imports amounted to 
$548,000 worth, and in 1918 to $29,000 worth, of both kinds, 
painted and unpainted. Now I shall deal with the plain or 
unpainted screen. In 1918 the imports were only $5,747. In 
1919 they were $10,000, in 1920 they were $23,000, in the nine 
months of 1921 they were $10,000. 

Now we come to the stained, dyed, painted, printed, polished, 
grained, or creosoted. We have not reached that yet, but under 
the bill it is taxed at 60 per cent; the unpainted, the figures of 
which I have just read, is taxed 45 per cent. I am going to 
read the figures as to the 60 per cent duty on imports. In 1918 
the imports amounted to $7,930. In 1919 they amounted to 
$21,000, In 1920 they amounted to $46,800. In the nine months 
of 1921 they amounted to $22,667, making of both the painted 
and the unpainted about $33,000 in 1921 as the total imports of 
both kinds, as compared with $543,000 in 1914. They are disap- 
pearing instead of increasing, and that happened under a 20 
per cent rate on the plain and a 25 per cent rate on the painted, 
staihed, and polished. We are making them in great quantities 
here and can furnish them to the people at moderate prices. 
Perhaps the German makes it, although I do not know. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they are made in Germany. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Even the German has not since 1914 been 
sending it into this country in any quantity at all. It is a per- 
fectly negligible quantity. The present importations are not 
one-tenth as much as they were in 1914. They are growing less 
every year and will soon reach the vanishing point. Yet the 
proposition is to grant double the duties, to raise one from 20 
to 45 per cent and the other from 25 to 60 per cent. I can not 
understand why it is done. 

The trouble is that Senators will not stay in the Chamber and 
hear these questions debated. They will not stay here in order 
that they may ascertain the facts, and I know enough about 
those on this side of the Chamber to speak with reference to 
those on the other side of the Chamber. Senators who are not 
participating in the debate have not examined the books in 
order to ascertain the facts, and they will not stay here when 
we are discussing the matter. 

I have enough confidence in the sense and fairness and 
judgment and patriotism of Members of the Senate to believe 
that they would not sustain the committee in these high rates 
if they would stay in their seats and hear an item like this 
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discussed and ascertain the facts as they appear in the case 
and as I have presented them; and I believe I have presented 
them correctly. I do not see how I could miss presenting them 
correctly when I have taken the statistics from that impartial 
body, the Tariff Commission. I do not believe we would find 
vote after yote sustaining the high duties imposed by the com- 
mittee if Senators would listen to the discussion, I think in- 
stead of overruling the committee now and then, as has occurred 
as we have gone on with the schedules, they would have been 
overruled many, many more times; and before this time the 
committee, instead of bringing in amendments cutting the rates 
down slightly, would have brought in amendments cutting them 
down radically. 

But there is no necessity in this case to do more than state 
the facts plainly and directly that they may go into the Recorp. 
Nothing else is accomplished in cases of this sort. It could not 
be accomplished. How can we convince the Senate when the 
Senate is not in the Chamber? If Senators will not stay here 
and listen to the discussion, I want the facts to go into the 
Recorp. That has been one of my chief objects and aims in 
asking for a discussion of: the items. I believe enough public 
interest has been aroused in the question to start the people of 
the country to studying and trying to ascertain for themselves 
the facts upon which to base an independent judgment. We are 
going to put the facts in the Recorp so that they will be open 
to the newspapers of the country, and the students of the coun- 
try, and to everybody who wants to know the facts about the 
rates and the taxes that are being imposed upon the people 
through the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, it so happens that a majority 
of the factories producing this kind of window shades are in 
Wisconsin, and I have therefore given some special attention 
to the subject. I want to read a paragraph of a letter from the 
president of the Hough Shade Corporation, of Janesville, Wis. 
In his letter, dated January 12, 1922, he said: 


We surely hope that our letter has reached you before this time, as 
this tariff matter as presented in the Senate brief, copy inclosed, is a 
matter of life and death with us. We have to-day just had a report 
from one of our salesmen, who called upon a very big dealer whom we 
have sold for years, and was informed by this dealer that his buyer 
was now in Germany and he expected to buy German wood slat porch 
shades, and we find through a letter received a short time ago from 
a German exporter, Hugo Klemm, Heidelberg, nee that this 
buyer can get German shades laid down at New York, with American 
duty paid and all duties paid and freight paid, for only $2.77, the very 
same shade that we have to get $4.10 for. As you will see from this 
comparison it means closing our factory if we do not get protection 
against the labor of men in Germany, which, according to the Gov- 
ernment’s own report (we have confirmed this through one of our 
oer who has relatives in Germany) is 52 cents per day, for labor 
which costs us from $2.70 to $4 per day, and the labor of women in 
Germany, which is 25 cents per day, and for which we are compelled 
to pay (Wisconsin minimum wage law) $2.25 for nine hours. 


Mr. President, I have declined to be persuaded to any course 
of action simply upon statements of differences in wage cost. I 
believe the test generally as to whether a duty is too high or 
not, is, first, are importations large; and, second, are exporta- 
tions of the domestic product large? If the importations be 
nominal and our exportations large, the conclusion follows that 
an increase, or at least a large increase, in duty is not justified. 
But in this particular case we find, first, that we have prac- 
tically no exportations of this product. vo 

While it is true, as the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Simmons] has stated, that importations since the war have been 
nominal, it is also true that prior to the war importations from 
Germany were very large, so large as to be a menace to the 
industry here. In 1913, just before the war, the imports of the’ 
two classes of shades described in the paragraph amounted to 
over $1,000,000, and that was upon a rate of duty of 35 per cent 
for the uncolored or unpainted shades and 40 per cent for the 
painted shades; that is to say, under the rates of the Payne- 
Aldrich law the imports then were over a million dollars a 
year. 

I do not believe it can be successfully contended by anyone 
upon the floor of the Senate that what Germany could do be- 
fore the war in the way of exports and competing with Amer- 
ican manufacturers she can not do much better since the war. 
I think the answer to the fact that up to this time the importa- 
tions have not been large is that Germany has not happened 
yet to renew that particular line of production. But it is a 
fair assumption that when she was able before the war to ex- 
port over a million dollars a year to us—and, remember, the 
total volume is not very large in dollars in this country of this 
particular item—she is able to do very much better now. 

In this item I believe the original recommendation of the 
committee would have been fully justified, but realizing as I do 
that the imports up to this time have been only nominal and 
that the justification must be based upon what Germany did 
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before the war and what Germany can do again, I insist that 
zon, Fate imposed by the committee is fully justified by the 
‘acts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. I move to amend, in line 2, by striking out 
the numeral “40” and inserting “20.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The committee amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The AssisTaNT SecreTaRY. The next amendment of the com- 
mittee is, on page 95, line 4, where the committee proposes to 
strike out “30” and insert “ 60.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I move to amend that by striking out “60” 
and inserting “50.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move to amend by striking out “50” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “ 25.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
line 5, page 95, to strike out “ House” and insert “ Spring 
clothespins, 15 cents per gross; house,” so as to read: 

Par. 414. Spring clothespins, 15 cents per gross; house or cabinet 
furniture wholly or in chief value of wood, etc. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, that is a new insertion. It 
does not appear in the House text. I would be very glad to have 
some Senator explain to the Senate why it was necessary to 
put 15 cents per gross on spring clothespins. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, it will be observed that 
paragraph 414 is a basket clause which takes care of “ manu- 
factures of wood or bark, or of which wood or bark is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, not otherwise specially provided 
for.” The value of the spring clothespin is in the wood at the 
present time rather than in the steel which constitutes the 
spring used in the manufacture of the article as coming under 
this paragraph. It was the view of the committee that a 25 
per cent ad valorem rate would not properly protect the in- 
dustry in this country. 

I will say to the Senator from North Carolina that these 
clothespins are an American invention and until recently have 
been an American production. They were patented in the be- 
ginning, but the patents expired, and now they are manufac- 
tured in various States of the Union and in many places are a 
sort of by-product of manufactures of larger types of wooden- 
ware, because the pieces of wood required in the clothespins are 
so small that they can be taken from what would otherwise be 
waste. But it appears that in 1912 and 1914 the American 
manufacturers began to have a very sharp competition from 
Norway and Sweden. 

The cost in this country of producing these spring clothes- 
pins is, upon an average, about 40 cents per gross. They have 
been sold in this market from about 48 cents to 52 cents a gross, 
according to the size of the order; those in carloads being sold 
for 48 cents and those in smaller quantities for 52 cents per 
gross. 

In 1912 the industry in this country had to meet foreign 
competition for the first time, the imported pins coming from 
the Scandinavian countries, Norway and Sweden. They were 
placed upon the market here at from 18 to 23 cents per gross, 
just about one-half of the present cost of manufacturing them 
in this country. The war coming on, of course, created an em- 
bargo. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, do I under- 
stand him to say that the spring clothespins which came in 
here were manufactured in Norway and Sweden? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Yes; in Norway and Sweden. 

Mr. SIMMONS. At what percentage of the American cost? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. They were sold here as low as 18 cents 
per gross; from that up to 22 cents per gross. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As against what American price? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. The American cost of manufacture is 
about 40 cents; and the American selling price is about 48 cents 
per gross in carload lots. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Vermont has named two 
countries in Europe where I have been under the general im- 
pression that labor is pretty well paid. Certainly labor is not 
low priced in those countries. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I will say in reply to the Senator that 
my attention was called to the matter at that time by the Ver- 
mont manufacturers, there being three extensive establish- 
ments manufacturing these pins in the county in which 
I live. They wrote to me, and I took the matter up with the 
Department of State. The American consuls in those countries 
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were requested to make an examination, which they did, and 

they reported—I have not the figures before me—in substance, 
that the production was increasing there and that the cost of 
labor and material was such that the manufacturers were able 
to sell the goods in this country at the prices quoted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the material out of which these 
clothespins are made? 

Mr, DILLINGHAM. The pin consists of a steel spring con- 
necting the two wooden clips: This one [exhibiting] happens 
to be a cheap one; it is made of beech wood. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hardly see how there could be very much 
difference in the material cost. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I think it is a question whether the 
article should fall under the wood schedule or under the steel 
schedule. The duty carried in the basket clause of the wood 
schedule is 35 per cent, and in the basket clause of the steel 
schedule it is 40 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The process of manufacture must be so 
simple that, unless there is some peculiar differentiation in 
material costs, I could hardly account for the great difference 
in price upon the theory of a difference in the labor cost. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. There is a very marked difference in 
the labor cost. In my section we pay about $3 a day for mill 
labor, which is not a high price as prices go in the United States, 
and yet to produce that article by the gross costs, according to 
the best computation which can be made, 40 cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should not imagine there was any very 
great labor cost in the manufacture of this article. It looks 
like it would be largely a matter of machine work. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. The spring is made by machinery; the 
wood is cut and polished by machinery. 

Mr. SIMMONS. he spring is made by machinery. f 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Exactly; it is made by machinery; 
but the pins, then, have to be assembled, which can not be 
done by machinery. Assembling them is handwork. The 
manufacturers have a small hand machine in which they put 
the wood and the steel, and the combination is made in that 
way, which materially increases the cost. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I believe the Senator stated that these pins 
were made in Norway and Sweden? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have been under the impression that the 
wages paid in Norway and Sweden were very good as com- 
pared with these paid in other European countries. I have 
been under the impression that they were better than those 
paid in France or even in Great Britain. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, I can only tell the Senator that the 
reports we received from our consuls were of the character that 
I have already indicated. 

The World War operated as an embargo; but immediately 
after the war it was found that the Germans had gone into 
this business and were beginning to ship this class of goods 
into this country. The manufacturers in this country sent an 
agent to Germany in order to ascertain what the prospects 
were, and he found that Germany was selling these pins at 8 
marks per gross. That was in 1921. So the Senator can see 
what the cost of the manufacture in Germany Is. 

Germany has come in and claims this market and is adver- 
tising some of these goods in the United States for 30 cents 
a gross, free on board the cars in New York. The German 
producers, after manufacturing the clothespin, paying the cost 
of transportation, of insurance, the landing charges, and the 
duty which is now imposed by law, and also after paying the 
commission of their agents in New York, and, adding their 
profit, are selling these clothespins at 30 cents a gross in this 
country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the Senator from Ver- 
— te say that they were selling, in 1921, in Germany at 8 

marks? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. They were selling at 8 marks. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What was the measure at that time of the 
German mark in American money? - 

Mr. SMOOT. Bight marks would be a little over 12 cents. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
states that it was a little over 12 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. The mark was worth 1.52-cents at that time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are no recent statistics in reference 
to the matter which seem to be available. It is a new item, 
and I suppose what statistics we have were published long 
before the item was put in the bill by the Senate committee. 
Can the Senator from Vermont tell us anything about what the 
production here is and what the imports of the particular com- 
modity are? 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. I am not able to give those statistics, 
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I know there are manufacturers of these pins in five or six 
of the States of the Union. The ftmportations only began last 
year, and I do not know how considerable they were, although 
I know that the foreign producers are competing very actively 
with the American manufacturers, and the American manufac- 
turers have put down their price to cost to themselves. They 
have been doing that for the last six months, because they 
wanted to retain their ol@ customers until the pending bill 
should be considered, when they could ascertain whether they 
were to have anything like adequate protection against the for- 
eign manufacturer. 

Now, I desire to call attention to the effect of this amend- 
ment. If spring clothespins are included in the basket clause 
of the wood schedule which we are now considering, and which 
carries a rate of 85 per cent ad valorem, they could be deliv- 
ered on this side, with landing charges of 10 per cent, but 
without profit added, at 22 cents per gross, provided the cost 
price of manufacture in Europe is 15 cents. 

I may say that an estimated cost price of 15 cents is larger 
than the facts will warrant. It is undoubtedly true, however, 
that the pins can be produced in Norway, in Sweden, and in 
Germany at 15 cents, and, under this clause, they could he 
imported here at 22 cents a gross, which is substantially one- 
half of the cost of production in this country. But, taking the 
specific rate of 15 cents per gross, which is asked for by the 
committee, that rate will make it possible for the European 
made pins to be delivered on this side at 313 cents a gross, 
provided_the cost of manufacture is 15 cents, and less than 
that sum if the cost of manufacture is smaller than that. So 
it looks to us that the contention is entirely reasonable that the 
duty proposed is hardly fair to the manufacturer in this coun- 
try. They are satisfied, however, to take that, because they 
say they have the market now, and, if they are accorded any- 
thing like reasonable protection, they can carry on their busi- 
ness successfully. I trust that the amendment may be adopted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I know nothing about this 
article, but, when the committee made up its mind to put a 
tax of 15 per cent upon these little pins, which are used by 
every washerwoman in the land with which to hang out clothes 
to dry, I think they ought to have taken the trouble to ascer- 
tain the facts for the enlightenment of the Senate and Con- 
gress as to the production in this country and the imports, I 
strongly suspect frem what the Senator from Vermont has said 
with reference to the failure to get these data, that at this 
time the imports are probably negligible and that the rate pro- 
posed is based not upon actual importations but rather upon 
apprehended importations, which is a very doubtful basis for 
legislation of this character. 

I think, Mr. President, that we are going very far in taxing 
the homes of the people of the country when we begin to tax 
the little things such as we have been dealing with here to-day, 
comprising small articles of household necessity and imposing 
rates upon them which in many instances nearly equal the 
value of the product. 

In this particular instance the product that is exhibited to 
us upon which this duty is asked in the name of labor looks 
very much like it could be standardized so that one man, with 
proper machinery, could probably produce in a day a sufficient 
quantity to supply the demand of a State, 

I took occasion some time ago in talking about stockings, I 
think it was, or, perhaps, shoes, to state that certain machinery 
had been invented by which one man could make 150 pairs of 
shoes—if it were shoes—in an incredibly short time, a mere 
fraction of a day. That man might be paid a pretty large 
wage, and yet the labor cost entering into the production of 
those shoes be nominal. American inventive genius is such that 
when an article of this kind is to be made a machine invariably 
is invented by which it can be made almost entirely, with merely 
the direction of the human hand, and I imagine that there is 
mighty little labor in the little article which the Senator from 
Vermont has exhibited to the Senate. 

The item is so small that I do not want to consume any time 
about it. I am perfectly willing that we shall vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The Reaping CrerK. On page 95, line 7, after the word 
Poms tae ” and the comma, it is proposed to insert “ wood 

our.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that this would. fall under this 
paragraph, but it was desired to have it mentioned. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 95, line 10, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “in this section, 25” and insert “35,” so 
as to read: 
house or cabinet furniture wholly or in chief value of wood, wholly 
or partly finished, wood flour, and manufactures of wood or bark, 
or of which wood or bark is the component material of chief value, 
not specially provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem. ‘ 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, as I understand this section 
now, it covers house or cabinet furniture wholly or in chief 
value of wood, wholly or partly manufactured, wood flour, 
and manufactures of wood or bark, or of which wood or bark is 
the component material of chief value, not specially provided 
for, and a duty of 35 per cent is proposed. That is a clause 
that would catch all furniture that is not taxed in some other 
paragraph; so that as a result we will have in this country, 
when this bill passes, a tariff tax upon all kinds of furniture 
ranging from 35 to 60 per cent. To my mind it is a frightful 
picture, that of taxing everything that goes into the furnishing 
of the mansion and the palace and the cottage. 

The Tariff Commission says: 

The furniture industry takes high rank among domestic manufac- 
tures. The following table, giving figures for 1914, segregates mate- 
rial and certain kinds of articles, such as metal, rattan, and willow, 
to show the relative importance of these “ substitutes.” Store and 
office fixtures and refrigerators are included, though not always classi- 
fied as furniture. 

Bearing out what I have just said, that all furniture of every 
kind or description, wherever used, in the office as well as in 
the mansion and the cottage, is included in this paragraph. 

The establishments are given, and the value. The totals are 
very high. The value of the product, including everything, is 
$280,000,000. 


Imports fell in value from $1,017,201 in 1914 to $333,358 in 1918 | 


{Secon year). The chief sources are France, Italy, the United King- 
om, Canada, Hongkong, and Japan. Formerly Austria-Hungary and 
Germany exported largely the cheapest grades, France and Italy the 
finest grades. 


In 1918 the imports were $219,000, in round figures; in 1919, | 


$469,000, in round figures; in 1920, $1,866,000, in round figures; 
in nine months of 1921, $1,395,000, in round figures. 

Exports of nonmetal furniture in 1914 were valued at 
in 1915, at $2,923,203; in 1918 (fiscal year), at $3,938,77 
fell off greatly during the war, reaching low ebb in 1915. 

Later statistics for the calendar years show that the exports 
of chairs amounted in 1918 to $1,201,000, in 1919 to $1,503,000, 
in 1920 to $2,400,000, and in nine months of 1921 to $935,000. 
Exports of office and store furniture amounted in 1920 to 
$1,744,000, and in nine months of 1921 to $899,000, in round 
figures. 

Exports of all other nonmetal furniture amounted in 1920 to 
$4,416,000, and in nine months of 1921 to $1,909,000, 

It will be seen— 

Says the Tariff Commission— 
that imports are considerably smaller than exports, indicating— 

I want to call this to the attention of Senators on the other 
side— 


indicating ability of American manufacturers to compete, but that 
imports are increasing relatively to exports—about 6 per cent in 1918 
to about 37 per cent in 1921 (nine months). 


Exports 


sequent increase in price of domestic hardwoods. 


If the latter is the cause of the increase, then, Mr. President, | 


the diminishing quantity of our basic supply would seem to 
indicate that we ought to get some assistance in supplying the 
demand from abroad instead of cutting it off altogether. 

It will also be noted— 


Says the Tariff Commission— 


that exports and imports, while considerable in the aggregate, 
both small as compared with domestic production. 
are less than 1 per cent of production. 

Foreign trade in furniture is small compared with the domestic 
trade, because (1) furniture is bulky and, rates being charged by 
space, expensive to transport. 


are 
In 1919 exports 


They have another table here of manufactures of wood or | 


bark. The imports are very small. I shall not stop to read 
them. The exports are very much larger than the imports in 
the case of manufactures of wood or bark, just as in the case 
that I have been reading about, and it would therefore merely 
multiply the facts to read the figures. 

Upon the showing of the Tariff Commission as to imports and 
exports ard domestic production, there would seem to be no 
justification for this duty; and the Tariff Commission, deviat- 
ing from its usual course in these summaries, stresses the fact— 
because, I suppose, it was so forcibly borne in upon it by these 
conditions—that the American producer of the furniture em- 
braced within this paragraph seemed to be amply able to protect 
himself against foreign competition. 
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This gain in imports may | 
be due in part to the rapid depletion of our hardwood forests and con- | 
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I wish very much the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LeNnRoor] 
were in the Chamber. If he were, and if he applied the rule 
which he said to-day and said a few days ago also would 
govern him in voting on these duties, he would undoubtedly 
vote either against this duty or for its material reduction. 

The duty in the present law is 15 per cent, and that 15 per 
cent has kept out imports to the point where the Tariff Com- 
mission itself—and I do not think anybody would say that the 
commission aS now constituted is a free-trade body; I think 
everybody will admit that its membership is composed largely 
of advocates of protection, and I do not mean by that to say 
that its reports are colored by partisan considerations—the 
commission itself tells us that the American producer can take 
care of himself with the present rate of duty, 15 per cent. 
Then why, Mr. President, multiply that more than twice? 

I do not wish to take the time of the Senate in further dis- 
cussion. I merely want to get the facts in the record. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word for the record. 

Every schedule in a tariff bill has a basket clause. Those 
items that are not specifically mentioned and provided for, 
falling within the class of the schedule, fall in the basket 
clause. So it is in this case; and the only goods that will be 
imported under this paragraph will be novelties. The high- 
priced goods will come from France if they are in the shape 
of furniture, and I do not care whether they pay 35 or 50 per 
cent on that kind of goods. If American manufacturers can 

| not manufacture furniture in the United States that is good 
| enough for American citizens, and they have to go over and get 
| furniture that has a foreign brand upon it, I do not care 
| whether they pay 25 or 35 per cent; as long as we can get that 
| money into the Treasury of the United States, so much the 
better. Let them pay a part of the expenses of our Govern- 
| ment if nothing on earth will suit them besides a, foreign brand 
of furniture. 

As far as household furniture is concerned, and as far as the 
production of the items following in this basket clause is con- 
| cerned, there are millions of dollars’ worth produced, and if the 
rate were 10 per cent there would be no more importations 
than there are now; if it were 25 per cent there would be no 
| More than there are to-day, and if it were 35 per cent there 
would be no more importations than there are to-day. It is 
| only a question of getting something in this basket clause which 
| we know not of, an invention of some kind which may be taken 

out or be put into commerce, which would fall under the 
| basket clause. I am not speaking particularly of this schedule, 
but of all the schedules in the bill. 
| Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, f may be mistaken, but my 
| understanding is that the Senafor is discussing paragraph 414. 
| Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 
| Mr. NORRIS. Does not ordinary household furniture, such 

as chairs and that kind of furniture, fall under this paragraph, 
and is not that covered by this rate? 
Mr. SMOOT, It would not come in if the rate were 10 per 
The freight itself is such that the manufacturers can not 


cent. 
ship that sort of furniture into this country. 


Mr. NORRIS. What I am trying to get at is whether this is 
not the provision which would cover ordinary furniture, such 
as kitchen chairs? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; if any of it came in. The only thing 
that will come in under this bracket is some specially made 
furniture, or some style of furniture manufactured in some 
foreign country, and if it comes in, then why not make the im- 
porters of it pay a duty? 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not have any objection to any tariff 
| on that kind of furniture, but I asked the question because the 
| statement of the Senator rather indicated to me that there is 
| probably some provision in the bill which would cover house- 
hold furniture. 

Mr. SMOOT. My statement was that there were millions of 
dollars’ worth of furniture made that would fall under this 
paragraph which, even if it bore a rate of 10 per cent, would 
not come into this country, and then I went on to state what 
kind of furniture does come in and will come in under it. They 
are novelties, pure and simple, and we can get 35 per cent out of 
them just as well as we can get 15 per cent. Anybody who 
goes to France or any other country in the world to get furni- 
ture of some special design ought to pay a fair duty upon it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to that. At the same 
time I would like to leave the way open to impose a good deal 
lower rate on the ordinary, common furniture. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just the same as with stoves, and articles 
falling under the basket clause in the iron and steel schedule, 
| and machinery falling in the basket clause. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is a good deal of difference in the 
freight. Suppose an ordinary kitchen table, or kitchen chair, 
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were shipped in here knocked down. I suppose it would prob- 
ably come in that form, although I do not know. Under this 
provision it would have to pay a tariff of 35 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true; but it would not come in. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that rate is too high. 

Mr. SMOOT.. It does not come in, and it would not come in 
if the rate were only 10 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. It probably will not come if you make it so 
high. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has not come in heretofore. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would enable the furniture manufac- 
turers of our country to put the prices up too high on the kind 
of furniture the Senator is speaking of. I would not have any 
objection to almost any kind of a tariff on the novelty furni- 
ture or mahogany furniture, or something of that kind; but 
this covers both kinds, and it should not be drawn so as to cover 
both. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been that way in all tariff laws, and it 
covers them both in the existing law. If there were any chance 
at all of importing the class of furniture to which the Senator 
refers, I would try in some way or other to divide it. 

Mr. NORRIS. We can not get any chance unless we put the 
rates down. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
gether. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should think it could be easily separated by 
a description. For instance, if you were providing for a rate 
on upholstered furniture, or furniture made of a certain kind of 
wood, mahogany, or something like that, you could put it in a 
different classification from the ordinary household furniture, 
such articles as people in ordinary circumstances have to buy 
and pay fabulous prices for. , 

Mr. SMOOT. I have thought of it many times, and tried to 
devise some language which would take care of novelty furni- 
ture, household furniture—because it is household furniture— 
and get it separated from household furniture, and I can not 
think of any words which will do it. I do not know how it can 
be done. The chief value of the most costly furniture is wood. 
It is not upholstered furniture; it is carved furniture. I do 
not know that I can say anything more. I want to get 35 per 
cent out of this class of articles, which have been coming into 
this country ever since the furniture industry was established 
in the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move to strike out “35,” in line 10, and 
insert “15.” - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from North Carolina to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in schedule 5, on page 95, line 11, 
before the word “ molasses,” to strike out “ Sugar” and insert 
“Sugar,” so as to read: “ Sehedule 5.—Sugar, molasses, and 
manufactures of.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 95, after line 22, to strike 
out: 

Par. 502. Any person manufacturing or refining in the United States 
sugar, testing by the polariscope over 99 degrees, produced from beet, or 
eane grown in the continental United States, shall for each pound so 
manufactured or refined during any month in any State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia, be permitted to import, at any time before 
the expiration of nine months after the last te of such month (for the 
sole purpose of being manufactured or refine - him in such State, 
Territory, or District), 2 pounds of sugar testing by the polariscope not 
above 96 degrees at three-fourths of the rate of duty to which such 
sugar would otherwise be subject. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
make all regulations necessary for the enforcement of this paragraph, 
including the taking of bonds to secure compliance with its provisions. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 96, line 13, after the word 
“and,” to strike out “sirups” and insert “sugar sirups, not 
specially provided for,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 503. Molasses and sugar sirups, not specially provided for, test- 
ing not above 48 per cent total sugars, twenty-five one-hundredths of 1 
cent per gallon; testing above 48 per cent total sugars, two hundred 
and seventy-five one-thousandths of 1 .cent additional for each per cent 
of total sugars and fractions of a per cent in proportion. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the reading of paragraph 503 as it passed 
the House. It provided: 

Molasses and sirups, testing not above 48 per cent total sugars, 
twenty-five one-hundredths of 1 cent per gallon; testing above 48 per 
cent total sugars; two hundred and seventy-five one-thousandths of 1 


cent additional for each per cent of total sugars and fractions of a per 
cent in proportion. 


If we did that, we would lose the revenue alto- 
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To. which the committee proposes. an amendment, so as. to 
make it read: 


Molasses and sugar sirups, not specially provided for. 


The amendment proposed by the Finance Committee has 
reference to a paragraph under the free list, paragraph 1615a, 
which reads as follows: 

Par. 1615a. Molasses testing not above 56 per cent total sugars net 

rted to be comm used for the extraction of sugar or for 
human consumption. . ‘ 

There was long consideration of this paragraph before the 
Finance Committee. Before entering into the merits I wish 
to say that I have here letters and circulars which were issued 
by Penick & Ford (Ltd.), manufacturers of molasses and 
sirup, of New Orleans, La., and circulars issued by the soap 
manufacturers of this country, all of them directing the atten- 
tion of dairymen and stock feeders to the importance of having 
free blackstrap molasses, so as to cheapen the cost per ton 
of feed. 

The Soap Trust use large quantities of cotton seed, which 
they crush and from which they extract the oil, and there 
is left with them the residue, composed of the cottonseed 
meal and cakes. They have made the same propaganda here 
they made against the vegetable oils of the cotton growers 
and against the peanut and other vegetable oils produced in 
this country. Apparently at one time they demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of the people who feed stock that any duty im- 
posed upon blackstrap molasses would increase the cost of the 
feed. I believe the argument is absurd and ridiculous. I am 
glad to see the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] on the 
floor at this time, because the grain growers of his State were 
the first to realize how the feeders, the cattle people, and the 
dairy people of this country had been imposed upon. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, f think it fair to say in 
this connection that, as far as I know, there is rather a sharp 
division of opinion in my State on the subject. The dairy 
people and the feeders, so far as my correspondence indicates, 
hold to one view. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I shall demonstrate to the Senator, I 
think, if he has any doubt as to the merits of this, that the 
people who grow grain which enters into competition with 
the compounds of feeds put up by the manufacturers of feed- 
stuffs have a perfect right to ask that a duty be imposed on 
this blackstrap. 

I wish to remind the committee of this fact: We must take 
into consideration that we are now passing a tariff bill in 
which all the rates as carried under the existing law have 
rightly been increased. This bill is being framed upon the 
theory of a protective tariff, whereas the Underwood-Simmons 
bill was framed merely as a revenue producer, I wish to call 
attention to the fact that in the act of 1913, known as the 
Underwood-Simmons law, a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem ~ 
was imposed on blackstrap molasses up to 40 degrees, and 
above 40 degrees there was a duty of 24 cents per gallon. 

Under the Payne-Aldrich law of 1909 there was a 20 per cent 
ad valorem duty on blackstrap molasses up to 40 degrees, and 
above 40 degrees there was 6 cents per gallon duty imposed. 
It was perfectly natural that when the House passed the 
present paragraph, 503, it imposed a duty upon blackstrap 
molasses; that is, it made no distinction between the blackstrap 
molasses imported for feedstuffs, or for use in the manufacture 
of industrial alcohol, or for use in human consumption. I find 
it very singular that the committee took the view that there 
should be made exceptions of the imports of molasses from Cuba. 

In view of the fact that the committee agrees with the rate 
adopted by the House on sugar, the only justification the com- 
mittee can have for standing by the duty there imposed by 
the House is the disparity between the cost of production of 
the Cuban producer and*the American producer of sugar. If 
blackstrap molasses is a by-product of the Cuban manufac- 
turer of sugar in Cuba, and the sugar in Cuba must pay a 
duty to this Government in order to compete with the American 
sugar, there is no reason at ali for not imposing a similar 
duty on a by-product of sugar, blackstrap, which would be 
compensatory, or one which would enable us to meet the 
blackstrap producer in Cuba on an equal basis of justice and 
equity, in order to equalize the cost of production here and in 
Cuba. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to ask the Senator to.state where 
the dividing line is between molasses used for human con- 
sumption and the other kind to which he referred. 

Mr, BROUSSARD. I shall come to that in a moment if the 
Senator will permit me to continue now. I may take more 
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time than is pagpnmseu, 3 to discuss this matter, but I was. un- 
able to get the committee to agree with me. I feel thoroughly 
convinced I am correct on the proposition. There is to my 
mind no justification for the action of the committee in making 
a difference between the blackstrap produced in Cuba and the 
sugar produced in Cuba, but I shall cover the subject thor- 
oughly, and I think I may satisfy the Senator on every point 
about the question. I wish to take it up in the order I have 
it in my mind, if that will answer the purpose of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

I may read into the Recorp at this point the definition of 
what blackstrap molasses is, because I think that in a measure 
it will answer the question propounded by the Senator from 
Nebraska. I have here the report of the committee on cane 
sirup and molasses to the Food Administrator during the war. 
The men who comprised that committee were experts in this 
line. The chairman was Mr. R. EH. Milling, of New Orleans, La.; 
Mr. N. W. ‘Taussig, of the Tariff Commission, and I think he 
was chairman of the commission at that time; Mr. G. R. 
Bunker, of New York; Mr. C. D. Kemper, of New Orleans, La.; 
and Mr, W. L. Petrikin, of Denver, Colo. 

By the way, I -wish to call attention to the fact that the 
greatest propaganda against the small duty, which I shall dem- 
onstrate is what it amounts to, on blackstrap molasses im- 
ported from’ Cuba was conducted by the Penick & Ford Co., 
which is really a part of the Sugar Trust. It was one of the 
independent refineries years ago when the American Sugar Re- 
fining Co. began to organize in order to control sugar prices 
in this country, came down to New Orleans and teok it over. 
It was so small and the needs of their operations there so 
large that they decided to build the Chalmette refinery, and 
they converted this small refinery into the Penick & Ford 
(Ltd.). We had been working for 100 years to establish the 
reputation of Louisiana molasses. Louisiana molasses was 
known throughout the United States. Those people came there 
and did not use the Louisiana molasses, but they used our 
blackstrap and they imported blackstrap from Cuba at 3 cents 
a gallon and ‘filtered it, mixed it with other sirups and mo- 
lasses, and put it on the market and sold it throughout the 
United States as Louisiana molasses at from 95 cents ‘to $1.25 
a gallon. Those people have been interested in bringing sugar 
and molasses into this country free of duty. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I simply want to get some information. I was 
looking at the Summary of Tariff Information, which indicates 
that blackstrap molasses is not at all suitable for human food. 
I understand the Senator is saying now that it is so used. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I desire to say that if the people who 
advocate free molasses conceded that it was not fit for human 
consumption, they would not ask that any clause be put in here 
providing that if sugar is extracted from the molasses it shall 
pay a duty. There would not have been any demand for the 
clause to be inserted if they held that view. ‘The Penick & Ford 
people did not want any such clause inserted. But after the 
fight started and we made our case, the committee had some 
consideration for the cattle breeders and cattle feeders and 
dairy people, and they put the provision in so as to exclude 
from the provisions molasses used for human consumption and 
molasses from which, not that sugar may be excluded, but from 
which sugar is actually extracted. 

I want to revert back to the report of the committee on cane 
sirup and molasses which was appointed by the Food Adminis- 
trator for the purpose of fixing a maximum price on blackstrap 
molasses. As Mr. Taussig’s report shows, some of this stuff was 
being sold at 95 cents a gallon at that time and the Food Ad- 
ministrator found the case so serious that he appointed this com- 
mittee in order to establish a maximum price for blackstrap 
molasses, and here is what the committee did. It will be found 
on page 10 of their report that the committee recommended that 
the pre-war value be first taken, to which was added 50 per cent, 
because of increases in all products at that time, and they fixed 
the maximum price of blackstrap molasses at 18 cents per gal- 
lon and they stopped the imposition by which some people were 
fleecing the American people and foreigners. 

But now I wish to come back to the proposition as to what 
blackstrap molasses is. Here is their definition, as given at 
page 13 of their report. This is the definition which this board 
of experts has given of blackstrap molasses: 

Whereas final molasses, which is above standard blackstr: 
per cent combined sugars—-while frequently sold as Dlaghstea, . 3 


superior quality and should be classed as Louisiana third eins. 
Blackstrap is used generally for animal feed and for @istilling pur- 
poses. 
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So that under the definition which they adppted in order to 
fix the regulations which were to apply for the fixing of the 
price and the importations, and the manner in which it should 
be put upon the market, this committee reported that— 

Whereas final molasses, which is above standard blackstrap—say, 55 
per cent combined sugars. 

When they referred to the final molasses they referred to. 
molasses which is of a superior quality to the blackstrap, and 
they state the final molasses begins at 55 per cent of combined 
sugars. But final molasses is a higher grade than blackstrap. 

Now, what has the Finance Committee done here? The com- 
mittee proposes to let in all blackstrap molasses which contains 
total sugars of 56 per cent, so that under this definition as ap- 
plied to the Senate amendment, the amendment proposed by 
the Finanee Committee, all of the blackstrap and final molasses 
of ene degree above blackstrap will be admitted into this coun- 
try without duty. I do not think anybody can dispute that 
proposition. 

This report goes thoroughly into the question of the black- 
strap molasses as it confronted the Food Administration at 
that time. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, does the Senator have before 
him the Summary of Tariff Information? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; I have it. 

Mr. WILLIS. At page 602—I am asking this because the 
Senator has special technical detailed information about it— 
is this language, which to me is not at all clear: 

Paragraph 503 is fa as it stands, as the dividing ltinc—48 per 
cent—cuts imto the blacks instead of separating all biackstrap 
from the next general commercial grade, edible melasses and sirups. 

It says it “cuts into it.” What is the proper dividing line? 
How should it be stated net to do that? ‘There is no suggestion 
made in the Summary of Tariff Information. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will say to the Senator that he can 
take the lowest grade of Cuban. blackstrap molasses and 
filter it“and convert it into an article that can be used for 
human consumption. That is being done, and that product is 
being sold in competition with all of the sirups and molasses 
manufactured in this country. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then, I understand the Senator’s contention 
to be that really there is no dividimg line, that it can be 
filtered and used as a molasses product? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; filtered and used with other mo- 
lasses sirups. As a raw product as it is imported, I would 
accept the definition which the committee gave, and to which I 
have referred, the definition given by the committee appointed 
for that purpose, that the final molasses, which is a grade 
above blackstrap, begins at 55, byt blackstrap cuts down as 
low as 40, and it all depends on the quantity of sugar left 
there. If we had only one refinery in the world, we might es- 
tablish the percentage ef the sugars which would determine 
what was molasses and what was blackstrap, but the by- 
product depends upon the eflicieney of the equipment and the 
machinery and the sugar house. It also depends upon the qual- 
ity of the sucrese which is converted into sugar. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then, does the Senator from Louisiana con- ~ 
tend that the test ought to be 55 per cent instead of 48 per 
cent? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No; I think it ought to start at 48 
per cent, because I shall.show the Senator after awhile that 98 
per cent of all the Cuban blackstrap molasses which was im- 
ported into this country in the year 1920 was below 40 degrees. 
I am coming to that, if the Senator will only have a little pa- 
tience until I get to that part of it. It will be found en page 
600 of the Summary of Tariff Information ‘that the importa- 
tions of molasses testing not above 40 degrees were 139,289,062 
gallons, valued at $5,670,762; of blaeckstrap molasses, testing 
above 40 degrees and not above 56 degrees, there were im- 
ported 1,555,771 gallons; and above 56 degrees there were 
imported only 10,642 gallons of molasses, valued at $5,268. 

So I submit to the Senate that the actien of the Finance 
Committee has simply been to throw inte the free list nearly 
99 per cent of the molasses imported into this country if used 
for the making of feeds and the manufacture of alcohol and 
not for human food. I have here some data which, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to insert in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Added cost per es of feed if entire amount tariff, as in Fordney rate, 
on ae molasses be reflected 

In mixed feed containing 20 r cent molasses (the amount Swe 2 > 
actual practice) 2,000 pounds. eed, 20 per cent molasses, contains 

ounds molasses. Weight of molasses 11.7 pounds per gallon (171 —- 
Gy eenty ~ tet a7 34.2, which ts th ber gall 

Twenty per cent = which represen e num of ons 
elasses contained in ed feed. 


of m 1 ton of mix 
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pounds. These refined sirups are sold on sample and teir value de- 
pends. so entirely on their color and flavor that it is not practicable to 
establish standard grades. When sold for export they are graded as 
filtered or unfiltered, according to whether they have or have received 
a final filtration. The proportion of final filtered sirups and blackstrap 
produced by the refinery depends upon— 

First, whether or not the refinery is equipped to produce filtered 
rape and 


rond, the relative price of each. 

Refineries that are equipped for making the highest quality of refined 
sirup may produce blackstra by simply failure to filter the ag oft 
course, it costs more to produce the filtered sirup than the blackstrap, 
and this added cost may or may not be proportional to the extra value 
added to the sirup by the filtration process ; this is difficult to determine. 
But the essential fact is that the refiner produces by this extra refining 
a very high grade of table sirup, whereas if he produces blackstrap it 
is used only as animal food or for distilling. 

So here is what happens in Louisiana, say: We improve our 
blackstrap, and it is a very much higher grade article than that 
produced by the Cuban factories, and the Senator will readily 
understand that. Our sugars are not refined, but we can put 
them on the market and obtain a sale for them. They are in 
usable shape. During the war the food administrator of my 
State aecommodated people in various parts of the United 
States where our Louisiana plantation sugars were sold to the 
public and used the same as the refined sugar; so that when 
you go to clarify that, te bring the sugar to that state, you are 
making a higher degree of article than the Cuban raw sugar 
which comes here, and which most of you would not recognize 
to be sugar if you saw it. Then when the molasses people who 
prepare this molasses for human consumption here get it they 
filter it, and when they have done that they have simply added 
that much labor which the Cuban producers fail to do, and 
then instead of having blackstrap molasses fit for animal con- 
sumption they sell it for human consumption. That is the 
difference, 

Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the source from 
which we imported all this blackstrap molasses in 1920. On 
page 600 of the Summary of Tariff Information we find this, 
about the middle of the page: 

A comparatively small quantity, 20,792 gallons in 1920, is imported 
free of duty—all from the Virgin Islands. Of the dutiable imports 
by far the greater part is from Cuba—148,084,934 gallons out of the 
total of 161,156,639 gallons in 1920. The imports from Cuba, however, 
are a low-grade molasses, blackstrap, used largely in the manufacture 
of industrial alcohol and as an ingredient of cattle feed. 

So that when you consider, Mr. President, that this black- 
strap molasses imported from Cuba—this large quantity, nearly 
98 per cent of it imported into this country—is to come in free 
of duty unless it has a total sugar content of over 56 per cent, 
my contention is that you are landing all of this molasses free, 
and the only excuse that you can have for doing that is that 
you are doing some good somewhere. That is from the Demo- 
cratic viewpoint of it; but it is absolutely indefensible from the 
Republican viewpoint to deny a duty upon the blackstrap 
molasses produced by Cubans, and at the same time to grant 
$1.60 per hundred pounds on the sugar, which is the primary 
article, produced both in Cuba and in the United States. There 
is no logic and no sequence of reasoning in the action of the 
committee, and the committee certainly should change this com- 
mittee report. 

Mr. President, I wish to refer to the Monthly Crop Reporter 
of December, 1921, page 146. After that I shall take up the 
objections which the grain growers of this country have to 
permitting this molasses to come in free of duty. I wish to 
say—and I think that concerns a number of Senators here on 
the floor—that this blackstrap molasses is refined by a molasses 
factory in New Orleans, which is owned by the American Sugar 
Trust and by others, is filtered, and then it is mixed with other 
sirups and molasses made in this country, and then sold as a 
Louisiana molasses. That article, which they produce in that 
way, they sell at a considerably higher price than it costs them, 
in view of the fact that they buy this blackstrap, which forms 
a large portion of their sirups and molasses, at 3 cents a gallon, 
and they are objecting to a duty of one-quarter of a cent a 
gallon, but they sell that molasses in competition with the pure 
molasses and sirup produced in South Carolina, for instance, or 
in Georgia, or in Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, or Ar- 
kansas. For instance, it is astonishing to most of you to know 
that Georgia in 1920 made 9,697,000 gallons of molasses and 
sirup. It was the leading State, and after that came Louisiana 
and Alabama and Mississippi; but these refined blackstrap 
products are then put on the-market and sold in competition 
with the real, genuine article that we think we are buying 
when we buy the other. So I can see no reason, from that 
standpoint, to exempt them from the payment of a much larger 
duty than a quarter of a cent per gallon. 

To show exactly what the propaganda was that brought 
about this condition, I wish to say that the industrial alcohol 
people, who use most of this blackstrap, have never raised 
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their voice against the imposition of this duty. There were 
converted into industrial alcohol in Louisiana for the year 
ended June 30, 1919, of this blackstrap molasses, 27,073,185 
gallons. These people are not asking that the blackstrap be 
put on the free list. I do not think that the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UnpERwoop], when he was writing his bill, was ever 
asked to put blackstrap upon the free list. It never was on 
the free list before in any bill that I know of. This propa- 
ganda was started by the soap manufacturers, who are inter- 
ested in buying cheap molasses, to dispose of their cotton-seed 
hulls and cotton-seed meal in competition with good, sound 
grain that your own farmers are producing everywhere through- 
out the United States, and pressed here by the sweet-feed manu- 
facturers, and by Penick & Ford, who are interested in crushing 
the American sugar industry, and they do not want us to get 
this little protection. I 

I should like to state to the chairman of the committee that I 
do not care how much the difference may be between what 
you need actually to permit you to market your article and 
a less duty or no duty at all. It may be one-tenth of 1 cent, 
but if it is one-tenth of 1 cent it prevents you from putting 
it on the market. 

Here is the situation that faces the farmefs in my State: 
Here is a by-product. We were not able to sell it on an average 
for 3 eents per gallon last year. It cost us something to get 
it to market. It cost us something to put it on the cars to 
take it to market. We need as a minimum the House rate in 
order to permit us to put it on the market without loss; but 
if we are denied this protection, what is the result? We can 
not economically take money out of our pockets to market this 
stuff in order to rid the plantation of it, and unless you do 
that here is the condition, which most of you do not appre- 
ciate: It must remain on the plantation. It ferments. The 
United States Government will not permit us to throw it 
into the streams, because it sours the water, kills the fish, 
and makes it almost dangerous to live on any stream in 
which there is this decaying fish and fermenting molasses. So 
that we are up against the proposition that unless we are 
allowed sufficient duty to permit us to put it on the market 
without loss we must keep it on the plantation, and then we 
are again put to a cost in order to prevent injuring our neigh- 
bors’ property, because this molasses will ferment, and if you 
permit it to go into the drains it gets out into your neigh- 
bors’ farms and it sours the soil and makes it unfit for culti- 
vation until you have limed it. Before we began the use of 
this blackstrap molasses in the manufacture of industrial alco- 
hol and in the feeding of cattle, it is a°’matter within my own 
knowledge that some of the plantations had as much as 30 
acres of land which was absolutely set aside for the purpose 
of receiving this fermenting molasses. In order to Save the 
rest of the plantation that amount of property had to be sacri- 
ficed, because every time it broke through the levee or got into 
a drain or got into the stream the United States marshal came 
around and arrested the proprietor of the plantation for 
having polluted the stream. 

That is the situation which confronts us. We need this duty; 
and I shall demonstrate in a few moments that the excuse 
which Penick & Ford and the other people put over the feeders 
and the dairy people of this country was absolutely a purely 
selfish instrument, which they used to serve their own purposes 
and at the same time to destroy us; and I will show that these 
dairymen will not have the price of the feedstuff which they 
buy for:their dairies or that the rancher will not have the 
price of the feedstuff which he buys increased by more than 6 
cents per ton, and yet that is the excuse which was submitted 
to the committee in order to deny us a duty on this blackstrap 
imported from Cuba. 

I do not think anybody will deny the fact—and I have the 
figures here, which I could insert in the Recorp—that last year 
we were unable to get as much as an average of 3 cents per 
gallon for our entire output of molasses. 

Now, I want to get to the practical side of this matter, to 
discuss with the committee and the Senators here the effect 
whieh they claim this duty would have upon the price of feed- 
stuffs. I have here a statement, which I ask to insert without 
reading, but I wish to comment upon it, which figures out. abso- 
lutely the additional cost which a duty proposed as the House 
paragraph went through the House would add to the cost per 
ton of feedstuff. 


Added cost per ton of feed if entire amount of tariff, as in Fordney 
rate, on blackstrap molasses be reflected. 


I wish to state, too, before proceeding with that, that I am 
absolutely disregarding the fact that there is at present a duty 
of 15 per cent ad valorem on importations into this country of 
blackstrap up to 40°, and that above 40° and up to 56° there is a 
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duty of 23 cents, so that the figures I am about to submit should 
be reduced still further. In other words, to illustrate, I am 
now assuming that blackstrap is on the free list, and I want 
to demonstrate how much will be added if this provision which 
passed the House should be agreed to in the Senate. 

In mixed feed containing 20 per cent molasses, which is the 
average amount feedstuffs have, the 20 per cent of molasses 
would be 400 pounds of molasses. The weight of the molasses 
is 11.7 pounds per gallon, so that 20 per cent of 171 gallons of 
molasses, which you will find to be contained in a ton, would 
be about 400 pounds, 

The Fordney rate is one-fourth of 1 cent per gallon for 
molasses testing 48 per cent total sugars plus two hundred and 
seventy-five thousandths of 1 cent per gallon for each additional 
degree of total sugar. 

Then we find that fully 95 per cent of this blackstrap molasses 
is imported from Cuba, so that when you add the additional 
cost due to the Fordney rate you must also deduct the 20 
per cent preferential which under the treaty is allowed to 
Cuba, and on that basis you will find this difference. So with 
molasses testing 48 per cent the rate of Cuban molasses 
per gallon will be twenty-five one hundredths of a cent, less 20 
per cent, which would be twenty one hundredths of 1 cent 
against Cuba. The number of gallons in 20 per cent feed 
would be 34.2. The duty cost per ton of feed for 48 per cent 
molasses would be 6.84 cents. 

That is what would be added to the cost of a ton of feed due 
to the rate of duty under the Fordney rate, as compared with 
free blackstrap molasses. This table demonstrates the increase 
which will occur if stock feeders use 49 per cent stuff. The in- 
crease will be 14 cents per ton. With 50 per cent total sugars, 
the increase would be 34 cents per ton. So on up to 52 per 
cent, where the increase would be 34.2 cents per ton, as against 
Cuba, after making allowance for the preferential in its favor. 

What does the manufacturer of feedstuffs do with this black- 
strap? He buys it at 3 cents per gallon. There is an average of 
20 per cent of blackstrap molasses in a ton of feed. He buys this 
molasses at 3 cents per gallon. He sells his feedstuff at $28 per 
ton, which is 1.4 cents per pound. He uses 34.2 gallons in a ton 
of feed, and on each gallon he makes a profit, out of this very 
blackstrap, of 13.38 cents; so that instead of claiming to the 
cattle feeders and the dairy people that one-fourth of 1 cent per 
gallon on this blackstrap would force him to increase the price, 
he should admit that he buys 113 pounds of blackstrap molasses 
for 3 cents a gallon, but after he mixes it up with other feed- 
stuffs that he draws down 16.38 cents, making a clear profit 
on every gallon of blackstrap which he uses in the manufacture 
of this mixed feed of 13.38 cents net. 

As I stated before, he uses 34.2 gallons per ton, so that on the 
quantity of blackstrap which he mixes to make a ton of feed, 


on the blackstrap molasses alone, he makes a profit of $4.57}.. 


This is his profit when he uses 20 per cent, but he frequently 
uses 40 per cent, which doubles his profit. 

It is a very simple problem. He can buy all the blackstrap 
molasses he wants at 3 cents a gallon. He puts 20 per cent of 
molasses in every ton of feed, and he sells that at 1.4 cents per 
pound, making a net profit of 13.38 cents for every gallon of 
blackstrap he uses, and he now objects to our having one-fourth 
of 1 cent per gallon on this blackstrap. 

I wish to say this, in addition—and this is where it concerns 
the people who grow grain: These feed manufacturers will take a 
grain that is unfit for consumption. They will take the sweep- 
ings out of their barns and out of the warehouses. They will 
take mildewed grain. They will take a food that is not fit for 
consumption in its natural state. They will take cobs and 
shucks. They will take straw, and they will mix that with a 
smaller percentage of grain, and without the blackstrap mo- 
jasses the stock would not touch it, but when they put 20 per 
cent of this blackstrap molasses with it, they can even put 
shavings in it, and the stock will eat it; and by the use of 
blackstrap molasses they are converting foodstuffs that animals 
will not consume into a product with which they are competing 
and underselling the man who is selling straight corn or straight 
oats, and they are driving those people out of the market, as 
_ farmers of Illinois have discovered, as I shall show pres- 
ently. 

I wish to read a letter I have received from the Peoria 
County Farm Bureau, of Peoria, Ill. When the committee 
made its report I had occasion to talk with gentlemen who 
knew some of these agriculture asSociations and farm bureaus, 
and I imparted to them the facts which I have just stated, and 
told them that the use of this blackstrap molasses was a great 
drawback to them. They immediately wrote for information, 
and after having corresponded with me I referred them to Mr, 


Rodgers, wo is an expert on this subject. They have written 
me several letters, the last of which is, in part, as follows: 


We wish you would do us thé honor to read the inclosed brief pre- 
by the American Farm Bureau Federation and presented to 
enator MCKINLEY and Senator McCormick to be substituted for the 
brief presented to the Senate Finance Committee during the last week 
in March, as published in Schedule 5, proposed tariff act of 1921, H. R. 
7456, and urge you to support a duty en blackstrap molasses as shown 
therein, equal to the import duty of not less than 15 cents per bushel 


on_ corn. 

It is within the power of Congress and the Senate to create an addi- 
tional demand for from 34,000 to 40,000,000 bushels of corn and 
several hundred thousand bushels of barley, and create a suppl of con- 
centrated protein, and when mixed with other rations equals 3,000,000 
to 4,000, tons of protein ory sot annually, and raise a revenue 
for the Government of from $5,000,000 to $6,060,000 per annum, by 
placing an import duty on blackstrap molasses at least equal to the 
proposed import duty on corn. 


Here is shown the value of the blackstrap molasses: 


For distilling purposes, 6 gallons of molasses equals in production 1 
bushel of corn. 

For feeding purposes, 4% gallons of blackstrap molasses displace 1 
bushel of corn. 


So that the argument is made that there should be a duty 
placed on blackstrap molasses because it displaces grain, both 
in the production of industrial alcohol and in the feeding of 
live stock, and, as it displaces, by underselling, perfectly sound 
and perfectly assimilable grain which the tock would relish, 
because they are getting this blackstrap molasses so cheap, the 
farmers are beginning to realize that unless they accept this 
blackstrap molasses on its scientific basis, its caloric value for 
feedstuffs, that it will displace, as they claim here, between 
thirty and forty million bushels of corn. I am presenting that 
merely for the purpose of showing their viewpoint, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the rest of this letter be inserted in 
the Recorp without reading it all, 

There being no objection, the letter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Prorta County FarM BuRgAv, 
Peoria, Ill., May 25, 1922. 
Hon. Epwin 8. Broussarp, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. CO. 

Dear Str: We wish you would do us the honor to read the inclosed 
brief prepared by the American Farm Bureau Federation and presented 
to Senator McKiniey and Senator McCormick, to be substituted for 
the brief presented to the Senate Finance Committee during the last 
week in March, as published in Schedule 5, proposed tariff act of 1921, 
H. R. 7456, and urge you to support a duty on blackstrap molasses 
as shown therein, equal to the import duty of not less than 15 cents 
per bushel on corn, 

It is within the power of Congress and the Senate to create an addi- 
tional demand for from 384,000 to 40,000,000 bushels of corn and 
several hundred thousand bushels of barley, and create a supply of con- 
centrated . and when mixed with other rations equals 3,000,000 
to 4,000,0 tons of protein dairy feed annually, and raise a revenue 
for the Government of from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000 per annum by 
placing an import duty on blackstrap molasses at least equal to the 
proposed import duty on corn. 

Yor distilling purposes 6 gallons of molasses equals in production 1 
bushel of corn. 

For feeding purposes 4§ gallons of blackstrap molasses displaces 
1 bushel of corn, 

As shown by the brief presented by the feed manufacturers they use 
95,000,000 zations of blackstrap molasses, and that 4§ gallons of black- 
strap molasses eed 1 bushel of corn for feeding purposes, The 
Internal Revenue artment shows a rw of 82,331,687 gallons 
of alcohol during 1920, and as 1 bushe 
Jons of alcohol, blackstrap is to-day displacing for feed and alcohol pur- 

oses from 34,000,000 bushels to 40,000,000 bushels of corn annually, 

From 1916 to 1919 the feed manufacturers paid from 93 cents to 15 
cents per gallon for blackstrap molasses free on board New Orleans 
(see Schedule 5, p. 2368, Exhibit B, of the heartng before Committee 
on Finance, H. R. 7456), and their testimony shows they would have 
used double the amount had they been able to obtain it. 

In their brief they claim if a duty in excess of one-half cent per 
gallon is assessed on blackstrap molasses it can not be used for feed 

urposes. During the past year or more blackstrap molasses sold from 
BY cents to 8 cents per gallon, f. o. b. New Orleans ual to a reduc- 
tion since the peak of from 500 to 600 per cent. Mixed feed for dairy 
purposes have not declined 500 to 600 per cent. Blackstrap molasses is 
only a carbohydrate, and not a concentrated protein. It is being used 
for the masking and sweetening of ingredients in the manufacture of 
mixed feed to enable the manufacturer to use a wide range of by- 
products that the live stock would otherwise not relish. ‘or milk 
production blackstrap molasses has very little, if any, value. The 
corn-belt farmers and the dairy farmers are producers of large quan- 
tities of carbohydrates on the farm, and in order to balance their 
rations they are in need of a cheap protein instead of blackstrap, a 
carbohydrate, 

The corn-belt farmer knows only too well to fatten steers for 
quick turnover, corn is the main cereal ration used, combined with 
high protein feed such as cottonseed and linseed meals, and by per- 
mitting hogs to run with the steers the hogs are fattened at a very 
little additional expense, and Slacearen molasses, a carbohydrate, 
would not improve the ration, as there is already a sufficient qnan- 
tity of carbohydrates in corn and other roughage. 

fore blackstrap molasses was substituted for corn in the distilla- 
tion of alcohol, there was produced a sufficient amount of distillers’ 
dried grains, consisting of 32 to 36 per cent protein, that would 
an over 4,000,000 tons of a balanced dairy ration for miik 
production. 

The brief of the American Farm Bureau Federation, asking for a 
duty on blackstrap molasses equal to the import duty on corn, is for 
the protection of the American farmer, who produced last year 


of corn produces 24 wine gal- 





1922. 


8,281,000,000 bushels of corn, with a value of approximately $1,968,- 
600, 5 is corn must find an outlet outside of the corn belt, either 
History shows that practically 85 per cent 
of the corn raised in the United States must be fed on the farm. 
The competition of blackstrap molasses in pacing corn for feeding 
and distilling purposes is greatly increasing our surplus and has 4 very 
depressing effect on our market. The import duty will have a very 
beneficial effect of restaring the value of our product. 

When this amendment comes up on the floor of the Senate, we urge 
you to support it, thereby protecting the products of the American 
farmer instead of permitting the waste products from foreign countries 
to enter this country free of duty and depress the market of our 
farmers’ main crop—corn. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Peoria County Farm Bureau, ot Zea 
dent-; e American Dis oo, be 
E. M. Wilson, president, per J. Young, traffic manager ; 
McLean County Farm Bureau, per Harrison Fahrn- 
kopf, farm adviser; Tazewell County Farm Bureau 
er Chester G. Starr, farm adviser; Association 0 
‘ommerce, Pekin, Ill., per W. J. Reardon, president, 
= J. H. Brancht, secretary ; Champaign County (Iil.) 
‘arm Bureau, per Kathryn B. Kenn y, assistant sec- 
retary; Sangamon any Farm Bureau, pr es 
Madden, farm adviser; Vermilion County Farm Bu- 
reau, per Arthur Lumbrick, farm adviser; Woodford 
County Farm Bureau, per J. Frank Felter, president ; 
Stark County Farm Bureau, per B. Brown, farm 
adviser ; Mason County Farm Bureau, per T. A. Isaacs, 
farm adviser; Marshall-Putnam Farm Bureau, per F. 
EK. Fuller, farm adviser. 


[At this point Mr. Broussarp yielded the floor for the day.] 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate closes its session on this calendar day it 
shall recess until to-morrdéw at 11 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppige in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS, STEAMBOAT INSPECTION SERVICE. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the general rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Board of Supervising Inspectors, Steamboat Inspection Service, 
at its meeting of January, 1922, and approved by the Secretary 
of Commerce, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 


through feeding or export. 


M. Holmes, presi- 
Pekin, Lil, per 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. I report back favorably without amendment 
from the Committee on Commerce the bill (H. R. 8785) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Mobridge Bridge Co., of Mobridge, 
S. Dak., to construct a pontoon bridge across the Missouri River, 
and I submit a report (No. 767) thereon. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Mobridge Bridge Co., of Mobridge, S. Dak., and its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a pontoon bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Missouri River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near Mobridge, in the county of Wal- 
worth, in the State of South Dakota, in accordance with Fe: prerinens 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
LAKE ST. CROIX BRIDGE, 


Mr. CALDER. I report back favorably without amendment 
from the Committee on Commerce the bill (H. R. 10330) to ex- 
tend the time for the construction of a bridge across Lake St. 
Croix at or near the city of Prescott, in the State of Wis- 
consin, and I submit a report (No. 768) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge and approaches thereto authorized by an 
act of Congress approved February 15, 1921, to be built by the Prescott 
Bridge Co., across Lake St. Croix at or near the city of Prescott, in the 
county of Pierce and State of Wisconsin, are hereby extended one and 
three years, respectively, from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ALLEGHENY RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr, CALDER, I report back favorably without amendment 
from the Committee on Commerce the bill (H. R. 11345) author- 
izing the construction of a bridge across the Allegheny River at 
or near Freeport, Pa., and I submit a report (No, 769) thereon. 
I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


- Be it enacted, etc., That the State of Pennsylvania be, and it is hereby, 
authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a brie ag and approaches 
thereto across the Allegheny River at a point suitable to the interests 
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of navigation at or near Freeport, in the State of Pennsylvania, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
teoe construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 


Suc. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened ; and (at 6 o’clock and 
5 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, 
took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, June 14, 1922, at 11 
o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 13 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 


MEMBERS OF UNITED States SHIPPING Boarp. 

Admiral William S. Benson to be a member of the United 
States Shipping Board for a term of six years. 

Meyer Lissner to be a member of the United States Shipping 
Board for a term of six years. 

; UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Henry M. Holden to be United States attorney, southern dis- 

trict of Texas. 
UniTep States MARSHAL, 

James E. McClure to be United States marshal, southern dis- 

trict of Illinois. 
POSTMASTERS. 
COLORADO, 
Susan L. Clark, Blanca. 
Richard H. Brown, Silverton. 
ILLINOIS. 

William A. Kelley, Jonesboro. 

Daisy F. Lynk, Mokena. 

Luella H. McCoid, Venice. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Henry C. Majure, Newton. 
OHIO. 
Arthur L. Bebymer, Cincinnafi. 
Sage P. Deming, Rocky River. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Frank C. Clegg, St. Lawrence. 
TEXAS. 
James F, Painter, Wolfe City. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Turspay, June 13, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker. pro tempore [Mr. WatsH]. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we are grateful that we are not lost and far 
away, and that the tabernacle of the Lord is with men. As the 
heavens are high above the earth, so are Thy ways higher than 
our ways. We bless Thee that in death there is life, in sacri- 
fice there is forgiveness, and out of evil Thou canst bring 
good. With resolute courage and faith we would in a common 
vow pledge anew our devotion to the Christian institutions of 
our land. O hear the voices that are broken by the sobs of 
sorrow and comfort them with fatherly tenderness. In Thy 
holy name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
REERECTION OF STATUE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker——~ 

The SPEAKDHR pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Illinois rise? 

Mr. KING. I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table House Joint Resolution 127 and agree to the 
Senate amendments, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to take House Joint Resolution 127 
from the Speaker’s table and agree to the Senate amendments. 
The Clerk will report the resolution and Senate a 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. J. Res. 127. Joint sniaten to reerect the statue of Abraham Lin- 
coln upon its original site. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 


may I make inquiry of the gentleman whether any members of 


the Committee on Appropriations or anyone else who has knowl- 
edge of the subject has made inquiry as to the $5,000 being nec- 
essary to replace the monument? 

Mr. KING. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that the 
Senate committee investigated the matter and received a letter 
from Colonel Sherrill stating that said sum would be necessary, 
and the Architect of the Capitol, Mr. Elliott Woods, has in- 
formed the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetx] of the 
probable cost by letter, which is in harmony with the opinion 
of Colonel Sherrill. I have also had this matter up with the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], on the Democratic side, 
and one or two others who have been interested in the matter, 
and also with the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
[Mr. Mappen], and there is no objection to concurring to the 
Senate amendments. 

Mr. GARNER. It looks like that is sufficient. 

Mr. KING. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to 
the Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Arkansas rise? 

Mr. WINGO. To submit a unanimous-consent request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. I ask unanimous consent to print in the Rrecorp 
in 8-point type Bulletin No. 1521, Treasury Department, issued 
from the office of the Comptroller of the Currency on Monday, 
June 12. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
asks unanimous consent to print in 8-point type in the Rrcorp 
Bulletin No. 1521 of the Treasury Department, issued on June 
12. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The bulletin is as follows: 

[Bulletin No, 1521.] 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
Monday, June 12, 1922. 
APPLICATION TO ORGANIZE RECEIVED. 
June 8. 

The Vale National Bank, Vale, Oreg. (correspondent, 

Baten A: Howe, Vas, Gree.) 3 
APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE APPROVED. 
June 5, , 

The Planters National Bank, Clarksdale, Miss. (cor- 

respondent, Oscar Johnston, Clarksdale, Miss.) _.._ 
June 7. 

The West Side National Bank, Yakima, Wash. 068 

respondent, F. A. Duncan, Yakima, Wash.) —~.____ 
June 8. 

National Bank of Marietta, Marietta, Ga. (corre- 

spondent, James T. Anderson, Marietta, Ga.) _.____ 
APPLICATIONS TO CONVERT RECEIVED, 
June 8, 

The First National Bank, Kenbridge, Va. (conver- 
sion of the State Bank, Kenbridge, Va.; corre- 
spondent, State Bank of Kenbridge, Kenbridge, 
Va.) 

The Farmers National Bank, Independence, Oreg. 
(conversion of the Farmers State Bank, Independ- 
ence, Oreg.; correspondent, C. W. Irvine, president 
Farmers State Bank, Independence, Oreg.) 

APPLICATION TO CONVERT APPROVED, 
June 7. 

The American National Bank, ‘Bellingham, Wash. 
(conversion of the Northwestern State Bank, Bel- 
lingham, Wash.; correspondent, I. J. Adair, presi- 
dent, South Bellingham, Wash.) -...._.-..._______ 


Capital 
$50, 000 


600, 000 


JUNE 13, 


CHARTERS ISSUED. 
June 5. cAita. 

12213. The Capitol National Bank, New York, N. Y. 
(president, Max Radt; cashier, W. L, Clow) —--_. $2,000,000 

June 6. 

12214. The Lebanon National Bank, New York, N. Y. 
(president, J. A, Mandour; cashier, H. T. Dyer- 
IUINIED, stk tnlconsnsnnitknctinctahbanietieiantibidenitniindiieainachie atktiadaedeaninee 

June 7. 

12215. The Exchange National Bank, Pauls Valley, 

Okla. (president, Edwin B. Cox; cashier, Fred H. 
) 


250, 000 


12216. St. Louis National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. (presi- 
dent, Thomas N. Karraker; cashier, R. R. Kar- 
NORD it aiid ee ee Oe te 

CORPORATE EXISTENCE BXTENDED. 
6321. The First National Bank, Dawson, Minn. Until close 

of business June 5, 1942. 

6330. The Citizens National Bank, Springville, N. Y. Until 

close of business June 5, 1942. 

6814. The First National Bank, Elmwood Place, Ohio. Until 

close of business June 6, 1942. 

63820. The First National Bank, Floresville, Tex. Until close 

of business June 6, 1942. 

6369. The First National Bank of Jasper, Mo. Until close of 

business June 6, 1942. 

63884. The First National Bank of Falls Creek, Pa. Until 
Until 


200, 000 


close of business June 6, 1942. 

6312. The First National Bank of Leeds, N. Dak. 
close of business June 8, 1942. 

6322. The First National Bank of Norwood, Ohio. Until close 
of business June 8, 1942. 

6329. The First National Bank of Groveton, Tex. 
of business June 8, 1942. 

6342. The Taylor National Bank of Campbellsville, Ky. Until 
close of business June 9, 1942. 

6308. The Marion National Bank, Marion, Ohio. Until close 
of business June 11, 1942. 

6356. The First National Bank of Madisonville, Tex. Until 
close of business June 11, 1942 

CORPORATR EXISTENCE REBXTENDED. 

66. The First National Bank of Lyons, Iowa. 
business June 6, 1942. 

1. The First National Bank of Philadelphia, Pa. Until close 
of business June 9, 1942. 

18. The First National Bank of Iowa City, Iowa. Until dose 
of business June 11, 1942. 

2752. The First National Bank of Miles pam Mont. Until 
close of business June 11, 1942. 

CHANGE OF TITLDB, 
June 6, 

66. The First National Bank of Lyons, Clinton, Iowa, to 
“First National Bank of Lyons at Clinton,” to conform to 
change in the name of place in which bank is located. 

VOLUNTARY LIQUIDATIONS, . 
June 5. 

5483. The First National Bank of Wylie, Tex. Effec- 
tive May 31, 1922. Liquidating agent, V. G. Galla- 
gher, Wylie, Tex. Absorbed by the First State 
Bank of Wylie, Tex__-.__--_____ 

10969. The First National Bank of Kimberly, Idaho. 
Effective May 31, 1922. Liquidating agent, John 
W. Hardin, Kimberly, Idaho. Absorbed by the 
Bank of Kimberly, Kimberly, Idaho_.._.__._______ 

CONSOLIDATION, 
June 10. 

5046. The Riggs National Bank of Washington, D. C._ 

12194. The Hamilton National Bank of Washington, 
D. C. Consolidated under the act of Nov. 7, 1918, 
and under the charter and corporate title of “ The 
Riggs National Bank of Washington, D. C.” (No. 
5046), with capital stock of $1,000,000. The con- 
solidated bank has three branch banks at the fol- 
lowing locations: Seventh and Eye Streets NW.; 
784 Fifteenth Street NW.; and Twentieth and P 
Streets NW. The main office is located at 1503 
Pennsylvania Avenue 
Mr, WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from South Dakota rise? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, To prefer a unanimous-consent request, 


Until close 


Until close of 


Capital, 


$25, 000 


25, 000 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks upon agricultural legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 


Dakota asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Is there objection? 


RecorpD upon agricultural legislation. 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
THe Present CONGRESS AND THH FARMERS. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, no Congress in a genera- 
tion, if indeed in the entire history of our country, has been in 
so complete accord or in such sympathetic touch with the aspira- 
tions of the farmers of America as the present Congress. The 
farm problem has been studied in minute detail in all its as- 
pects. Nothing has been too trivial or too difficult of solution 
to receive the attention of our ablest statesmen. A sincere effort 
has been made to get to the bottom of the causes that have all 
but brought disaster to the agricultural industry of the Nation. 
Systems and practical means of establishing adequate agricul- 
tural credits, the marketing of farm products, and the relation 
of agriculture to other industries have been studied as never 
before. Members of Congress representing agricultural sections 
have with compelling force and irrefutable logic pressed their 
measures of relief with unflagging energy. They have con- 
vinced their colleagues that without a reasonable return to the 
tillers of the soil, who are our Nation’s largest purchasers of 
manufactured goods, there can be no general prosperity for 
others, and that when agriculture is strangled all other lines 
must necessarily languish. 

The result has been the enactment of a series of laws whose 
beneficial influence will become increasingly apparent, Already 
agriculture has been lifted to its feet. Despair and pessimism 
are giving away to hope, and the farmers are again on the high- 
way to better times and solid prosperity, not an ephemeric, 
speculative hysteria that leads only to disaster, but a prosperity 
that shall bring substantial and adequate returns upon capital 
invested and labor expended. 

THE BMERGENCY TARIFF. 


Before the Republican Party came into power on March 4, 
1921, millions of pounds of wool and mutton from Australid, 
great quantities of corn from South America, and wheat from 
Canada had been dumped upon our market. A Republican Con- 
gress had attempted to stem the deluge of imports by passing 


an emergency tariff bill, but this was vetced by President Wil-- 


son. Had an adequate tariff been imposed upon these importa- 
tions shortly after the signing of the armistice agriculture would 
never have suffered the terrible slump that overtook it. Wool 
became so cheap that it was largely substituted for cotton. 
Cotton in turn slid to the bottom of the toboggan. 

One of the first acts of the new administration was to reenact 
the emergency tariff law. This was approved on May 27, 1921. 
The good effects of the law soon became apparent in the ad- 
vancing price of both wool and cotton. It also put a stop to the 
importation of other staple farm products, and as the surplus, 
largely created by heavy importations, was gradually worked 
off, prices commenced to improve all along the line. The Rus- 
sian relief measure added further stimulus to the upward trend 
of corn and grain prices by still further reducing our domestic 
surplus and has helped bring on an era which promises better 


things for our farmers. 
FARM CREDITS. 


Other laws of special importance to our rural population may 
be briefly summarized, as follows: 

A law reviving the War Finance Corporation and so amend- 
ing it as to enable it to extend credits for not to exceed three 
years to any person, firm, or corporation in the United States 
dealing in or marketing farm products, or to any association 
composed of persons engaged in producing such products, in- 
cluding live stock, and to any bank, banker, or trust company 
which makes or has made advances to persons engaged in the 
production of agricultural products, or in the breeding, raising, 
fattening, or marketing of live stock. But for the credits ex- 
tended under this law tens of thousands of farmers would have 
been involved in irretrievable ruin, as it would have. been im- 
possible for the local banks to have extended their agricultural 
paper. The huge advances made to marketing and exporting 
agencies have had their reflex in better prices for farm products 
and have been a large factor in bringing about better condi- 
tions generally. 

A law increasing the interest rate on farm loan bank bonds 
to 54: per cent, so as to make the sale' of the bonds possible, but 
without advancing the rate to the farm borrower. 

A law diverting $25,000,000 from the Federal Treasury for 
additional working capital for the farm loan banks. 


A law amending the Federal reserve act so as to make pro- 
vision for placing a “dirt” farmer on the Federal Reserve 
Board. Had agriculture had representation in that body in 
1920: it is unlikely that the price of farm products would have 
suffered the tragic collapse that resulted from the drastic de- 
flation policy of the board. It is the first time that agriculture 
hag been given definite recognition on such a board and marks 
a@ new era in its development that promises much for the future. 


THE PACKERS AND FUTURE TRADING ACTS. 


The packers and stockyards act prohibits packers from 
engaging in any unfair or deceptive practices, or giving any 
preference or advantage to any person or locality, or engaging 
in any act in restraint of trade or such as would tend to con- 
trol prices or create a monopoly. This act also requires stock- 
yards to render the same service to all comers for the same 
charge and to file a schedule of such charges, which must be 
kept open for public inspection. 

The future trading act abolishes all trading in “ privileges,” 
“bids,” “ officers,” “puts and calls,” “ indemnities,”’ and “ ups 
and downs” in grain exchanges, and making such exchanges 
freely accessible to farmers’ cooperative organizations, and gen- 
erally subjecting them to publicity and Federal control. A por- 
tion of this act has recently been held unconstitutional. A 
new bill, drawn with a view to meeting the constitutional ob- 
jections, has been introduced, which it is expected will be 
passed at this session of the Congress. 

The regulation and enforcement of the two acts last men- 
tioned are left with the Secretary of Agriculture, who is also 
required to investigate marketing conditions of grain and grain 
products, including supply and demand, cost to the consumer, 
and handling and transportation charges, and to make such 
a public for the benefit of producers and consumers 
alike. 

“FILLED MILK,” GOOD ROADS, AND COOPERATIVE MARKETING BILLS. 


The “ filled milk” act, making it unlawful for any person, 
partnership, corporation, or association to ship or deliver for 
shipment in interstate or foreign commerce any filled milk. 
The sale of milk substitutes was rapidly reaching such propor- 
tions as to seriously threaten the market for the genuine article. 
What was even worse was that there was being foisted upon 
the public at practically the price of condensed milk a substi- 
tute that had very little of nutritive value and that was posi- 
tively dangerous as a diet for children. This traffic has now 
been effectively stopped. 

The good roads bill, making $75,000,000 available for road 
construction work in the several States, with special provision 
for farm-to-market highways. . 

And last, but very important from the standpoint of the 
future development of agriculture, a law taking farmers’ coop- 
erative marketing organizations out from under the antitrust 
provisions of the Sherman-Clayton Acts. This bill will enable 
the farmers through their own organizations to market their 
produce in an orderly manner, thereby stabilizing the market 
and making more certain a fair price for what they have to 
sell. To enable the producers to fully avail themselves of this 
measure an adequate system of credits should be worked out. A 
number of bills are now pending with this object in view, and 
it is confidently hoped some plan will be worked out that shall 
prove fully adequate to meet every situation. With ample cred- 
its and the sales agencies in their own hands, the farmers are 
in a fair way to work out their own salvation. ‘ 

AMBITIOUS AND PROGRESSIVE PROGRAM NOT YET COMPLETED. 


The above constitute only a part of the ambitious program 
outlined by those upon the Republican side who are seeking to 
help agriculture rise to the same plane as that enjoyed by other 
business enterprises. 

There remains of this program still to be enacted a number 
of bills, including the following: : 

A bill regulating cold storage in such a manner that none 
but producers of certain agricultural products may keep them 
in cold storage beyond a specified period. 

A bill to increase the maximum of individual Federal farm 
loan bank loans from $10,000 to $20,000. 

A bill to authorize farm loan banks to extend medium time 
commodity credits to farmers on the security of their products 
and live stock. 

Relief measures——While not distinctly a part of the above 
program, it is worthy of note that the present Congress has done 
much in the way of extending relief to settlers upon Government 
irrigation projects and in extending the time for payment of 
moneys due upon homestead entries and Government-land pur- 
chases upon Indian reservations. 
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In addition to these measures of relief Congress ‘provided a 
fund of $1,500,000 from which the Secretary of Agriculture 
might make seed grain loans to farmers in ‘the crop-failure 
areas of the United States. Without this aid thousands of 
farmers ‘would not have been able to crop their lands 'this year. 
It has also voted $350,000 with a view ‘to stamping out the 
black rust by the eradication of the barberry bush, which har- 
bors the spores and disseminates them in ‘the spring and sum- 
mer, causing millions of damage to growing small grains. 

Other accomplishments.—It is also reasonably to be expected 
that much good will develop as a result of the labors of the 
Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, headed by Represen- 
tative Sipnry Anperson (Republican), of Minnesota. The Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence deep-waterway project is also in a fair way 
to be put into concrete form for definite action by the Congress. 
Should this project materialize it will rest as an achievement 
second only to the construction of the Panama Canal. It will 
not only virtually make ocean ports of our Great Lakes cities, 
but will result in greatly reduced transportation rates on export 
grains and other farm products from all that great region which 
constitutes the main food-producing section of the United States. 

While it is not within the purview of these remarks to review 
the achievements of the present Congress outside of the subjects 
treated above it is only fair to state that in spite of*a critical 
and obstructive Democratic minority it has enacted into law 
more measures of solid merit than any Congress in a genera- 
tion. Time fails us to analyze the immense constructive worth 
and the strides forward represented by such measures as the 
budget and accounting act, the restriction of immigration act, 
the bill consolidating the various bureaus dealing with ex- 
service men jnto the United States Veterans’ Bureau, the reve- 
nue act, the hygiene and maternity and infancy act, and the 
foreign debts funding bill. 

Vast economies have been effected in every department of the 
Government, efficiency has been restored, taxes have been ma- 
terially reduced, and a great international conference has been 
held which for the standard and quality of statesmanship ex- 
hibited and the magnitude of its accomplishments will not only 
endure as the outstanding achievement of the Harding admin- 
istration, but as one of the most notable of all history. 

The immediate effects of its deliberations, so far as the United 
States is concerned, will be the saving of hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually in the reduction of armaments and prepara- 
tion for war and the assurance it brings of permanent peace on 
the Pacific. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKDHR pro tempore. It is clear there is no quorum 
present. . 
My MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 
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Anderson 
Andrew, Mass. 
Ansorge 
Appleby 
Arentz 
Barkicy 
Beck 

Bell 

Bixler 
Black 
Bland, Ind. 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 
Boies 

Bond 
Brennan 
Britten 
Brooks, Pa. 
Brown, Tenn, 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burtness 
Burton 
Cantrill 
Carter 
Clark, Fla. 
Classon 
Cockran 
Codd 
Connell 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Copley 
Crago 
Crowther 
Curry 
Darrow 
Pavis, Minn, 
Deal 
Dempsey 
Dickinson 


pee ne 
rewry 
Driver 
Dunn 
Dyer 
Edmonds 


Fuller 
Gabon 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gilbert 
Glynn 
Goldsborough 
Goodykoontz 
Gorman 
Gould 
Greene, Mass. 
Griffin 
Hayden 
Hersey 
Hicks 
Himes 
Hogan 
pecker 
umphreys 
Husted 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 
Jacoway 
Jefferis, Nebr. 


Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash. 


Jones, Pa. 
Kahn 


Kendall 
Kennedy 
Kiess 


t 
Knight 
Kreider 
Kunz 
Langley 


Larson, Minn. 


Lee, N. Y. 
Lehibach 
Linthicum 
Luee 
McClintic 


McCormick 
McFadden 


Perkins 
Perlman 


Petersen 


Pringey 
Rainey, Ala. 
Rayburn 
Reber 

Reed, N. Y. 
Reed, W. Va. 
Riordan 
Robertson 
Robsion 
Rossdale 
Rouse 
Rucker 

R 


yan 
Sabath 
Sanders, Ind. 
Scott, Mich, 


McLaughlin, Nebr.Sears 


McLaughlin, Pa. 


Maloney 
Mann 


_ 
organ 
Mott 
Mudd 


Nelson, J, M, 


Newton, Mo. 
O’Brien 
©’ Connor 


Park, Ga. 
Parks, Ark. 


Shaw 
Shreve 

Si 

Sinclair 
Smith, Mich. 
Snell 

Snyder 
Stevenson 
Stiness 

Stoll 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Sumners, Tex. 


Swank 
Sweet 


Tague 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Tenn, 


Penge 
Ten Kyck 
Thomas 
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White, Me. 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind. 
Woods, Va. 
Woodyard 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this call 247 Members have 
answered to their mames, a quorum. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I*move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings ‘under the call. 

The motion was agreed ‘to, 
i The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will open the 

ors. ' 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma rise? 

Mr. HERRICK. To ask unanimous consent to speak out of 
order for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent to proceed out of order for five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kansas 
has a rule to present to the House—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

' = SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maine ob- 
ects. 


Wright 
Wurzbach 
Zihlman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
penn my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of a duty on 

es. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on 
the subject of a duty on hides. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what gentleman from Missouri? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. Hawes. 

Mr. WINGO. On hides. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, a duty of 2 cents a pound on 
green hides and 4 cents a pound on dressed hides, such as is 
proposed in the tariff bill now pending in the Senate, is the 
equivalent of more than 15 per cent ad valorem and would 
produce an estimated revenue of $16,000,000; but would cost 
the citizens of our country, in an increased shoe bill upon 
830,000,000 pairs of shoes‘and an additional 40 cents upon each 
pair, a total of $132,000,000 annually. 

The estimated revenue is undoubtedly high, as it does not 
allow for a drawback on hides made into leather for export, 
but, at the most, the Government would receive $16,000,000 and 
the people would pay an additional $132,000,000—a net loss to 
the people of the United States on the one item of shoes of 
$116,000,000. 

Every one of our 110,000,000 people wear shoes. They are 
essential to health, comfort, and are of first necessity for human 
locomotion and transportation. 

A man may move without a hat and with only a primitive 
body covering but he must protect his feet. Even the Indians 
did this. 

It is conservatively estimated that each person uses three 
pairs of shoes a year, so that to move in the ordinary activities 
of life Americans must purchase 330,000,000 pairs of shoes 
each year. 

There are 21,472,772 horses in the United States. Each 
horse has a bridle and either a saddle or a harness. 

It has been state@ that the Commercial Travelers’ Associa- 
tion alone numbers 600,000 men. Wach has a satchel, trunk, 
and strap. Bach uses, at a minimum, at least three articles 
made in whole or in part of leather, or a total of 1,800,000 
pieces. 

If only one person out of each 200 travels during the year, 
it would mean carrying 550,000 trunks or traveling accessories 
made wholly or in part of leather. 

Nearly every man’s hat has a leather hatband, which would 
mean approximately 5,000,000 leather hatbands. 

In the summer both men and women wear belts. This would 
make an additional 5,000,000. 

Women carry purses, and nearly every man owns a razor 
strop. 

Ten million automobiles use leather, and practically all ma- 
chinery, both for manufacture and farm use, is driven by a 
leather belt. e 


The gentleman from Missouri, 
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The horse is: controled and.directed-by leather; the:cow must 
have her halter; and man’s best friend and .companion, the 
dog, is entitled to his collar—all made of leather. 

This duty will tax a man’s shees, his belt, his hatband, -his 
razor strop, his trunk, his horse, his cow, his» dog, his. auto- 
mobile, the belt that moves his: machinery, bis |poeketbook, and, 
most of all, his patience! 

There is not a single citizen of the whole 110,000,000 who 
does not use leather in two or more forms, so we ‘fd "that it 
would be a direct tax upon every human being in ‘the United 
States—not only on one article but on many ‘articles. 

The advocate of the duty on hides may advise ‘shooting the 
dog, wearing wooden shoes, or going barefooted. He could not 
escape from the ether things. 

The population of Missouri is 3,404,055. Each person using 
three pairs of shees at an increased cost of 40 cents a pair 
would put a total shoe tax on Missouri of ‘$4,084,866. It would 
put a shoe tax on the city of St. Louis of $1,027,576.40; would 
put a total shoe tax upon the citizens of my congressional dis- 
trict of $268,926 and upon the United States of $132,000,000. 

It must be remembered that in addition to this shoe tax 
would be the tax on the other:articles I have enumerated, espe- 
cially upon harness, saddles, automobiles, and trunks—all neces- 
sities. 

In addition to the cost to ‘the citizens in a leather tax and 
the unprofitable business undertaking it would be for the Nation, 
we find it would affect a business of first magnitude. 

There is invested in shoe factories in the United States 
$612,625,075. ee 

There were employed in these factories 236,244 working men 
and women in 1920. 

We have discussed the manufacturer and the consumer, but 
in between these two there are tens of thousands of retail 
dealers in shoes who must be considered; the numerous retail 
agencies of automobiles, saddles, belt and leather goods. The 
duty will mean a disarrangement of the business of each of 
these retailers, and so far no satisfactory reason has been 
assigned for changing a Government policy of free hides which 
has existed from its infancy, with the single interruption of a 
2-year experiment which proved a failure. 


FOOLING THE FARMER, 


The proponents of this tax on shoes and leather goods very 
loudly assert that it is to be done tor the benefit of the farmer. 

It will be noted in this connection that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation—one of the most powerful of the farm or- 
ganizations—filed with the Senate Finance Committee a brief 
eontaining its opposition to a duty on hides. It had this to 
Say: 

Cattle hides are a by-product of the production of animals for meat 
or dairy purposes in the United States. Animals are not produced for 
their hides alone, and the variation in the price of the hide has little 
influence on the rate of cattle production. 

* * > + * * * 

Most of the hides produced in the United States are sold by the pro- 
ducer on the animal, and not as hides but as part af an animal, the 

rice being largely determined by the value of the meat on the animal. 
The hides taken off by packers comprise, roughly, two-thirds of the do- 
mestic supply, and hides sold by cattle producers amount to a very 
small part of the total. 

s * + ” * » * 


Since two-thirds of the domestic hides are taken off by pochens, and 
the 


they also control about one-third of the tanning business, yareina 
position to be a dominant factor in ‘the hide and leather market... At 
any given time they have a large part of the stock of hides under their 
control and are in a position to sell or withhold them from the markets 
as they choose. 

+ ” * * * * * 


Cattle production needs stimulation, but the increased return from 
15 per cent on 64 per cent of the weight of the animal is so small as 
to be of no importance as a means of increasing cattle production. 

- + * * 2 ~ 7 


Therefore, we believe that hides, leather, and leather products should 
remain on the free list. 

These are some extracts from a comprehensive statement by 
a scientific organization devoted to the upbuilding of the farm 
and for the benefit of the farmer. 

The value of a hide is approximately one-fifteenth part of the 
value of a steer. 

Let some expert figure what 15 per cent of one-fifteenth 
would mean in real money. 

Farmers do not sell hides; they sell beef. This is indicated 
by the fact that branded cattle bring the same prices as those 
without brands, although branded hides bring less. 

The average farmer does not take three hides a year to mar- 
ket. 

Proponents of the leather tax claim the farmer would receive 
a benefit of $34,000,000 per annum. It is contended that, even 





if this is true, it would ‘be ‘the packer, not the farmer, who 
would reeeive this amount. 

It is estimated that there are 6,800,000 farm operatives in 
the United States, with an average of 4.5 persons, each of 
whom uses two and one-half pairs of shees a year,:at an in- 
creased cost of 40 cents a pair. This would cost the farmer 
$80,600,000, taking -into consideration bridie, harness, saddle, 
automobile, and various other essentials'for farm industry, esti- 
mated at $8,000,000, In-shoes, the farmer would lose $4,000,000 
a year. This considers the farmer alone. 

When we add our ether citizens, who do business with the 
farmer and are his friends and customers, the amount would 
reach $132,000,000 a year, or an annual tax of more than $1 
a year upon each person. 

And this tax would fall.as heavily upon:the poor as upon the 
rich, 

The only way the farmer could defeat this tax would be to 
go barefooted or wear wooden shoes. 

A curtailment in demand for hides does not stop the produc- 
tion or continuation of supplies. This runs with the slaughter 
of cattle for food, and unlike other productions it can neither 
be increased nor checked. The only manipulation that can be 
done is holding in the eeHar of the :packer for a rising market. 
The farmer can not held them. 

Hides represent only 5 per cent of the value of a steer. 

The average citizen certainly does not gain by a tax upon 
leather. 

It has been shown ‘that the farmer as gq class will not profit 
by it. 

Se the only certain beneficiary would be the packer, and 
he, of all people in America, does not at this time need either 
protection or a bounty. 

The farmer knows that if we place a duty on hides we raise 
the cost of shoes, which will mean foreign competition, then 
followed logically by a demand for another tariff on shoes or 
an additional tax on both leather and shoes, all of which will 
go out of the peckets of the farmers. 


HIDES A WORLD PRODUCT, 


McKinley said, “ We can not sell if we do not buy,” and no 
one will accuse McKinley of not being a protectionist. 

We know that cattle are decreasing and our population is 
increasing, so we have gone to those countries which have a 
surplus production of hides—such as the Argentine, Uruguay, 
Brazil, Mexico, South Africa, India, and countries of large 
areas of undeveloped land—to buy that proportion of hides 
necessary for our domestic use which is not produced by our 
cattle raisers, - 

Hides are a world product free from duty in every country, 
and now our people are asked to place a duty equivalent to 
more than 15 per cent on hides, which will of necessity be 
offensive to some of our best customers, and will be a flat 
denial of reciprocity in trade just at a time when the energies 
of our entire country are engaged in promoting friendly 
relations with the Latin-American countries. : 

The importation of hides from foreign countries from 19%1 
to 1920 averaged 39.20 per cent. The indications are that it 
will increase rather than diminish, as the production of cattle 
is decreasing not only in this eountry but throughout the 
world. 

We buy from foreign countries nearly $70,000,000 in hides, 
but we sell to foreign countries foodstuffs in crude condition 
and animal food amounting to $979,443,058, and foodstuffs 
partly or wholly manufactured $779,194,765. 

To hold trade we must buy where we sell. 

Of this total export it has been estimated that 80 per cent 
of two and one-half billion dollars represents the work of 
labor. 

To lose our markets is a blow to our merchant ships. It is 
an assault upon labor, because one out of every ten men em- 
ployed on the farm or in manufactures is engaged in producing 
export. 

Not only will we offend some of our best customers for our 
manufactured products but we will at the same time check the 
manufacture of shoes and leather goods, thus decreasing the 
use of capital and the employment of labor. 

Our chief competitor, England, would gain both in volume 
of business and profits from the business. 

It looks like a bid for the farmer’s vote more than a con- 
gressional vote for his benefit. 

I doubt whether the farmer can be deceived, but I am sure 
the housewife, who knows how many shoes the youngsters wear 
in a year and who knows the amount of the shoe bill, can not 
be fooled—and we must remember that this year she votes, 
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WHO WILL BENEFIT BY THB TAX? 

The object of a tariff on hides is to advance the price of 
hides. 

The only possible purpose for putting a duty on hides is that 
it may advance the price of hides, for if it does not do this, then 
it is useless. 

An advance in the price of hides means an advance in the 
price of leather of all kinds. 

An advance in the price of leather means an advance in the 
price of shoes, harness, automobiles, furniture—if upholstered 
in leather—trunks, bags, straps, and many other articles. 

An advance in the price of hides has not in the past and will 
not in the future advance the price of cattle sold on the hoof. 
The advance or decline in the price of cattle is caused by 
supply and demand for food purposes. 

An advance in the price of leather means an advance in the 
cost of living to all of the 110,000,000 of people in the United 
States. 

No part of the advance in hides resulting from a duty on 
hides will be received by the farmer, except by the relatively 
few farmers who slaughter one animal a year for home con- 
sumption. 

The few dollars which farmers may receive for the one hide 
they sell, due to the duty on hides, will be many times offset 
by the increased cost of their shoes, harness, and so forth. 

The only people to be benefited by a duty on hides are a few 
packers and hide dealers, and these will be unduly enriched and 
the 110,000,000 will suffer loss due to the increased cost of 
living. 

If a duty is placed on hides, hides will in time advance much 
more than the amount of the duty placed on hides, as this duty 
is a protection to the packers and hide dealers who control the 
market, and this will enable them to create a monopoly and 
manipulate the market. 

Stability in the price of hides, leather, and the finished prod- 
ucts, made in whole or in part from leather, is to be desired. 
Such stability leads to a constant and low price to the ultimate 
consumer. 

CREATES UNCERTAINTY AND A HIGH PRICB. 


Under a duty on hides the packers and hide dealers will be 
enabled to manipulate the market and make prices uncertain 
and fluctuating, and such conditions make for higher prices 
of shoes and other articles made from leather much higher than 
the mere duty on hides, because the manufacturers of such 
articles must protect themselves against a constantly threatened 
advance in the cost of their materials. They operate with 
uncertainty and under the fear of advance, not justified by 
conditions, but made possible due to manipulation, and this 
fear of loss and. this lack of stability in prices will be and 
must be provided for, and this makes for higher costs. 

STABILITY NECESSARY. 

Some of the objections stated are apparent, but they do not 
cover those intangible influences which bear directly upon the 
question of cost to both the manufacturer of shoes and the 
public. 

Stability and confidence in industry, with the ability to an- 
ticipate fairly accurately from season to season uniform prices, 
based on supply and demand, are very necessary factors in 
commerce. If influences over which manufacturers and mer- 
chants can have no control are injected into a given situation, 
a speculative uncertainty follows. Each man has to figure 
safely for the simple reason that he does not know what may 
happen. 

Unsafe estimates of cost mean increased cost. Where the ele- 
ment of risk enters into the situation, the cost will be figured 
high enough to give full protection against the risk. 

Confronted with a tariff duty upon hides with a confined 
and limited market for raw materials, the manufacturer and 
merchant both suffer because of an uncertainty created by 
the tariff limitation. 

Advance information of prices for fall and spring delivery 
can not be made by the manufacturer without charging a rate 
which secures him against loss by market manipulation of 

rice. 

» ? THE INDEPENDENT TANNER RUINED. 

The United States does not supply enough hides for American 
consumption—a protective tariff will enable a few packers and 
hide brokers to control the markets of the world and subject the 
market to manipulation which no man can anticipate, all of 
which will have a material effect in raising the price. 

Foreign markets get cables daily about the hide market of 
the United States, and the prices in foreign markets respond 
to our domestic prices. 

This tariff on hides can not be supported by sound reason, and 
the very people whom it is intended to protect must carry the 


-Members of the House. 


load. The manufacturer does not pay the tariff; there is but 
one man who can pay it, and he is the consumer. 

To-day the tanning industry is already largely dominated by 
the packers, who of late years have engaged most extensively 
in that business. 

If a duty is placed on hides, it will in a few years enable the 
packers to drive the independent tanners out of business and 
leave the packer in almost absolute control of both hides and 
leather. Under free hides the independent tanners may secure 
their supply of hides from South America and other markets, 
and are not forced to buy from the packers, who are their com- 
petitors in tanning. 

A CONFERENCE REPORT. 

In reporting the tariff bill to the House it was brought in 
with a rule which permitted amendment only upon five articles. 
The rest of the bill, containing hundreds of paragraphs, was 
voted upon “ yes” or “no,” with no opportunity of amendment. 

It is a notable fact that of these five items all were elimi- 
nated by the House when permitted to vote. 

If an opportunity had been afforded, many hundreds of other 
items would have been eliminated. 

Among the items defeated was the duty of 15 per cent on 
hides. The vote was 174 for the duty and 240 against. 

The Fordney tariff bill has been sent to the Senate, where 
it is now being debated, and an active effort is again being 
made to place upon hides a duty even greater than the House 
defeated. 

If a majority in the Senate supports this proposed duty, 
the bill will be returned to the House and a conference com- 
mittee of 5 members will be instructed to represent the 485 
Who will represent the House on this 
conference committee is uncertain, and when the final report 
is made to the House, as usual, debate will be either limited or 
eliminated. 

As the subject is of great importance to the citizens of my 
district and my State, I have availed myself of the privilege 
of making this statement, hoping to forestall the eleventh-hour 
adoption of a duty which can not be successfully defended 
either upon the principle of protection or for the purpose of 
raising revenue. 

PANAMA CANAL, 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr, Speaker, I submit a privi- _ 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 365 (Report No. 1091). j 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution it 
shall be in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 11872, a bill amending the Panama Canal act. 
That there shall be not to exceed four hours of general debate on said 
bill, one-half to be controlled wy the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Dment- 
SON, and one-half by the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. HupppsgstTon, 
whereupon the bill shall be read for amendments under the five-minute 
rule. t the conclusion of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ments it shall be reported back to the House, whereupon the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered apes the bill and all amend- 
ments, if any, to final passage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. ( 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce had before them a great 
many bills relating to Panama. These were all consolidated 
and reported in the bill that is made in order by this resolution. 
They relate largely to the government of the Canal Zone. 

I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I would like to have 15 min- 
utes, if the gentleman will yield them to me, with the right to 
yield part of the time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I have no objec- 
tion to the adoption of this rule, and I hope that in a few days 
we may be able to adopt another rule of considerably more 
importance, but whether we can or not I am unable to say, 
because in the morning paper I note an item by the Associated 
Press which reads as follows: ‘ 

HARDING OPPOSES HASTY ACTION NOW ON MUSCLE SHOALS. 
[By the Associated Press.] 

President Harding is understood to have taken a determined stand 
henge ao against the action by Congress at this time on pending bills 
‘or disposal of the Government’s nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

The views of the President, as outlined, it was stated, to Tie. 
sentative MonpDELL, Wyoming, the Republican leader, at the White 
House, were conveyed to the Republican steering committee, charged 
with the task of framing the legislative rogram of the House. Mem- 
bers of the committee declined to indicate whether they would recom- 
mend action on the bills or let the whole question go over until the 
December session. 
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There was no intimation as to how the President the pro- 
posal of Henry Ford for lease of the property beyond the statement 
that he felt the matter was too big to be considered hurriedly, and 
in what Members regard as the closing period of the present Congress, 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield to 
me to make a brief statement in regard to that matter right at 
this point? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think I should yield to the 
gentleman, and I will. : 

Mr. MONDELL. I can not understand how the Associated 
Press, which is generally accurate, could have sent out that 
report. I do not like to criticize a press report. I am sure 
gentlemen who occupy responsible positions in the matter of 
sending out news try to be accurate, but the statements made 
in the dispatch that the gentleman has just read are wholly 
apart from the facts as I know them and understand them. 

I talked with the President yesterday morning, and very 
briefly discussed and very briefly referred to the Muscle Shoals 
matter. I expressed no opinion with regard to when or how 
the measure would be taken up. The President expressed no 
opinion on the subject whatever to me. Up to this time the 
President has not at any time expressed to me any opinioa 
whatever on the Muscle Shoals matter. Neither have I said 
anything to anyone at any time or anywhere suggesting that 
I had had any talk with the President in regard to the matter 
nor that he had expressed any opinion on the question of whether 
we should take up the Muscle Shoals legislation. The article 
is surprising to me, because, first, there was no expression 
whatever on the part of the President in my presence, one way 
or the other. Further, I have not suggested to anybody, I could 
not have suggested to anyone, that the President had expressed 
any opinion to me on the subject. 

There was a meeting of the steering committee yesterday 
morning. I certainly said nothing at that meeting to the effect 
that the President had expressed an opinion on Muscle Shoals. 
I could not have said anything to that effect, because the Presi- 
dent had not expressed an opinion on the subject. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, Mr. Speaker, of course 
that which caused me to give the matter immediate attention 
was the fact that it bore the imprint of the Associated Press, 
and the Associated Press very seldom makes a mistake. If it 
has mude a mistake at this time in quoting the President of the 
United States or the attitude of the President of the United 
States, I am going to venture to say that it is the first time it 
has done so in quoting any President of the United States. Of 
course, I know nothing about the facts. 

Mr, MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield just a moment? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has read that article care- 
z fully? : 

Mr: GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman will notice the item did not 
quote the President but did quote me. That is why I feel 
responsibility in regard to it. If the gentleman from Tennes- 
see had not called the attention of the House to this Post article 
I intended to do so when we got into the debate, because I am 
quoted as quoting the President. I never thought of such a 
thing. Inthe first place, the President expressed no opinion on 
the subject. I do not recall having referred to having spoken 
with the President even incidentally about it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, I was not present. 
It is probably a pity I was not. [Laughter.] 

But here is another article that I will read. 

By the way, I might say that the substance of that Associated 
Press article which I have just read is also in a special article 
in this morning’s New York Times. I do.not believe the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming is quoted in connection with the Times 
article. 

Here is another article, and this is not by the Associated 
Press, but it is in the Washington Post. It says: 

SPEED SHIP SUBSIDY BILL TO MBDT HARDING’S VIEW—HOUSE LEADERS 


WILL SUBMIT BILL TODAY—HOPD FOR PASSAGB BEFORD BEND OF 

SESSION. 

President Harding’s demand for speed in the framing of the adminis- 
tration ship subsidy bill resulted last night in announcement by the 


Merchant Marine Committee that the measure would be submitted to 
the House to-day. 


y 
e the Republican speoring. committee was considering the 
the bill 
any 





an 
President’s urgent request that be put to a vote as a party 
measure, if necessary, age? to t of oar. Ata 
conference Ss with Representative Monpgn., of Wyoming, the 
Republican leader, the President reiterated belief that the measure was 
of vital interest to the business welfare of the country, and that it 
should ‘not go over until the short n, ey r. 

Reports were current at the Capitol that the President had informed 
members of the Merchant Marine Committee that Con s would be 
called in special session solely to consider the shipping bill if it failed 
to reach the voting stage before adjournment. 
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The steering committee, it was said, reached no conclusion as to its 
program, although leaders, after telling the President of some opposi- 
tion in the party to the ‘subsidy bill, assured him that efforts would be 
made to comply with his suggestion. 

I do not hear any denial of the accuracy of this last article 
that I have read. 

I will, therefore, ‘venture to say this, that it is going to be 
a very interesting time for those gentlemen from centain sec- 
tions of the country who see fit to permit the bringing of a 
ship subsidy bill before this House at the behest of the Presi- 
dent and then, whether at the behest of the President or upon 
their own initiative, refuse to permit the consideration of a 
measure to dispose of this Muscle Shoals nitrate plant, which 
has the greatest fertilizer possibilities of any plant in the world 
and in which such a very large number of people, not con- 
fined by any means to a single section of the country, are in- 
terested. ‘{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I yield five: minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER]. : 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, when I asked the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett} to yield ‘me 5 or. 10 minutes’ 
time on this rule, I had in' my mind the same thought he had— 
to ascertain the facts with reference to what occurred at the 
White House, as I had heard two stories about it. One thing 
is certain, Mr. Speaker, that there are three outstanding meas- 
ures before this House demanding consideration from a very 
respectable element of this House and the country at large. 
One of them the President is pressing; the other two he is 
either holding back or taking no interest in, apparently. One 
of them refers to a ‘special interest that is putting its hand in 
the Treasury at the expense of all the people. The other two 
are for the building up of ‘the country and making it more 
prosperous and desirable to live in. One of them is the ship 
subsidy, of which he says it is very important that it should 
be considered before the next session of Congress. Then we 
have the Muscles Shoals proposition, and we have the Western 
States demanding a reclamation bi. Those are the three out- 
standing measures before this House at the present time await- 
ing consideration. 

Now, which one is our President interested in mostly? It is 
the ship subsidy bill. What is the effect of the ship subsidy 
bill? It is to take from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 each year 
from the taxpayers and place it in the hands of a special in- 
terest engaged in a certain business; whereas the Muscle 
Shoals proposition involves less than $100,000,000, and has for 
its purpose the cheapening of the production of farm products 
of this country, and your reclamation project has for its pur- 
pose putting into employment thousands of people in this coun- 
try and reclaiming millions of acres of arid and overflowed 
land. 

Now, what is the position of the Republican Party? So far 
as we can ascertain, the President is in favor of one and indif- 
ferent as to the other two. If your organization had any 
courage, if this majority had ‘any courage, it would go out 
and bring in a rule for the purpose of securing the consider- 
ation of the Smith-McNary bill. You have not the courage. 
Your control bureau, your steering committee, is opposed to 
that kind of legislation, and you are afraid to run over them. 

How is the Congress made up? I see the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. GREEN] and others from the West over there, and 
I remember when they used to speak about the South being 
in the saddle. Oh, you went back to Ohio and Massachusetts 
and Indiana and shouted “The South is in the saddle.” I 
want some of you western gentlemen to say in the next cam- 
paign who is in the saddle now. Massachusetts is in the sad- 
die. Massachusetts presides over this House; Massachusetts 
presides over the body at the other end of the Capitol; Massa- 
echusetts controls the business in the Senate; and Massachu- 
setts has a member on the steering committee in the House. 
But you are not satisfied with that. 

When the Speaker has occasion to leave, he substitutes in 
his place the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatLsuH], a 
very good man. [Applause, the Republican Members ris- 
ing.] 

Why, one would conceive from this performance just now 
that you. would rather substitute the “Little Giant” from 
Massachusetts than take the one you put in the chair by your 
votes. [Laughter.] I think the gentleman from Massachusetts 
who now occupies the chair occupies it with great credit to 
himself. [Applause.] ; 

But I mention.that. merely to illustrate to you that you have 
not sufficient capacity on your side of the House outsille of 
Massachusetts to preside over the House. [Laughter.] y, 


we recall, and it will be recalled a number of times between 
now and the ides of November, the famous remark of the 
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gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] when he described who 
was in charge of the Congress and who was going to make its 
laws—a body of gentlemen from east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio, numbering 247, a famous number. He said 
you were going to run this Government, and you are. But you 
centralize it in Massachusetts. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Texas has. expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett]. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
is recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I agree with the gentleman 
from Texas {Mr. GARNER] that Massachusetts is a great State, 
If all of the States of the Union had always been as true to 
the fundamental principles upon which the fathers founded the 
Republic as Massachusetts has been, we would have had a hap- 
pier time during some of our history, and we would be better 
off as a people than we are. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Texas is not very well informed about 
the steering committee. Massachusetts does not happen to have 
a member on the steering committee. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Is not the Speaker an ex officio member of 
the steering committee? 

Mr. MONDELL. The Speaker attends the meetings of the 
steering committee. 

The Speaker, by invitation of the steering committee—a rule 
established at the beginning of the last Congress—attends the 
meetings of the steering committee and gives us the benefit 
of his very excellent judgment. It is a very proper arrange- 
ment. 

The Lord only knows when we shall be rid of, when we 


shall get out from under the shadow of the awful problems - 


laid upon us during the war and under the administration of 
Woodrow Wilson. I do not say that it was not important that 
we should bend the energies of the Nation toward building that 
bridge of ships that we at one time thought might be essential 
to carry our boys across the seas to save civilization. 

I do know that we spent $3,500,000,000 of the people’s good 
money in the building of the fleet, and I do know—and I say it 
with regret—that it was spent in the most wasteful way tha't 
public money ever was spent. Under your administration you 
laid that awful burden of cost on the people, and we had our 
responsibility in it, because we went along and agreed to the 
building of a great fleet. In my opinion under another man- 
agement than that of the Democratic Party as then constituted 
and officered we would have spent very much less money in 
the building. We would have checked that building sooner 
than was done. But the Nation spent the $3,500,000,000. We 
have the fleet, and what are we going to do with it? 

The gentleman from Texas {[Mr. GARNER] says that the ship 
subsidy bill is a proposition to subsidize private interests. The 
gentleman knows that it is not an accurate or fair statement. 
The question before the American people is, “ What are we 
going to do with this great fleet that cost us $3,500,000,000? 
Shall we sell it to foreigners, taking what price we can get, to 
be sailed under foreign flags?” 

Are you ready to do that? We could try to sell it to Americans 
to sail under our flag, with all the handicaps that our laws and 
wage rates place on shipping, and we would not get-far, because 
no one can afford to organize fleets unless we make it possible 
to operate them. 

In trying to work out the problem of what shall be done to 
preserve and enlarge the American merchant marine, instead 
of getting any assistance from the representatives of the party 
who are responsible for the problem, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. GARNER] characterizes the effort as a purpose to give great 
privileges to private individuals. We propose to work out the 
problem that was bequeathed to us, and to work it out to the 
best of our ability; and if you gentlemen had any sense of 
responsibility touching the problem your party has placed upon 
the American people you would try to assist in the working out 
of that problem. [Applause.] 

Now, in regard to Muscle Shoals 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
mam yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; I yield briefly. : 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Do I understand the gentle- 
man, then, to take the position that the shipping bill proposed 
by the President is only necessary because of the fact that 
during the war we built ships? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is what makes it necessary at this 
time; we have a great fleet which cost a vast sum of money, 
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and something must be done with it. That is the-real problem 
before us. What are we going to do about it? Are we to al- 
low the fleet to rot, to have American shipping driven from the 
seas? Shall the entire $3,500,000,000 be a total loss and we re- 
ceive no permanent benefit from it? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield now 
as to Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will be brief, because 
my time is short, unless fhe gentleman from Kansas [Mr. - 
CAMPBELL] will give me more time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then, if we did not have the 
ships the gentleman’s position would be different? 

Mr. MONDELL. At least a very different situation would 
be presented to us. We have the ships. It is a condition, not a 
theory, that confronts us. What are we going to do with them? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then the gentleman does not 
favor a ship subsidy? 

Mr. MONDELL, That question is fot now before either 
the House or the country. The question that will be before the 
House and is now before the country is what are we to do 
with the great fleet we have builded with the people’s money? 
Are we going to keep the flag on the seas, or are we going to 
allow those ships to rot and rust out the enormous investment— 
a total loss? Are we to realize no benefit to the shippers of the 
country from the great war investment? Are we to abandon 
our hope of.a merchant marine? Now so much for that. 

I was quoted in the paper that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee quoted as having made some statement touching the 
view of the President with regard to Muscle Shoals. As I 
have said to the House, the President expressd no opinion to 
me with regard to that legislation one way or the other. 

‘In due time and in the comparatively near future the ma- 
jority, after those consultations which the majority are accus- 
tomed.to have touching matters of this sort, will decide what is 
to be done with regard to the Muscle Shoals proposition. 

Mr. POU. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL, I yield to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. POU. I just want to ask the gentleman if he favors 
giving the House an opportunity to vote on that proposition? 

Mr. MONDELL. It is not a question as to what I may favor. 
I am going to try and discover the opinion of the responsible 
majority and follow that opinion. That is what I try to do 
with regard to all legislation that is reported. That is what 
I shall try to do in this case. 

Now, with regard to reclamation legislation. Of course, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER], knowing my interest in 
reclamation, remembering, perhaps, that I had charge of the 
original reclamation bill on the floor of this House many years 
ago and that I have always been for reclamation, imagines he 
can embarrass me as the floor leader by asking why we have not 
brought up a reclamation measure. We have brought up a 
reclamation measure. } 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; briefly. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Texas did not refer to 
the gentleman from Wyoming. He merely referred to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his position on these matters. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, no; the gentleman from Texas did not 
refer to the gentleman from Wyoming, but the gentleman from 
Texas had the gentleman from Wyoming in his mind all the 
time. [Laughter.] We have passed a reclamation bill. The 
soldier bonus bill contains a reclamation measure of the broad- 
est character, under which reclamation development could and 
would be carried on in practically every State in the Union. It 
is the broadest and most comprehensive reclamation measure 
that has ever been presented to this House, and it has passed 
the House twice on the bonus bill. It is now before the Senate. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman from Wyoming 
yi (d? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman recall how the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] voted on that measure? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. He voted against it. 

Mr. MONDELL. On the bonus? I do not want to embarrass 
the gentleman—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; on the reclamation meas- 
ure. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] Voted like the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonawortH] wanted to but would 
not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Of course I would not want to embarrass 
the gentleman from Texas after he has gotten up here and 
made a speech in favor of reclamation by saying that he voted 
against the broadest and most comprehensive reclamation meas- 
ure that has ever been presented to any Congress. I would 
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not want. to embarrass the gentleman from Texas in that way. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Briefly. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman is well aware that the rec- 
lamation project embraced in the so-called soldiers’ bonus bill 
has no more relation to the Smith-McNary bill that the west- 
ern people have said will solve their problem than night has 
to day. One of them will cost the Government nothing. The 
other will cost something like $20,000,000,000. 

Mr. MONDELL. Which will cost the Government nothing? 

Mr. GARNER. The Smith-McNary bill will cost the ultimate 
taxpayer nothing for its administration, whereas under the 
scheme you propose in the bonus bill it would cost the people, 
if every soldier took advantage of it, over $18,000,000,000. 

Mr. MONDELL. All of which proves that the gentleman 
from Texas has evidently read neither bill. [Laughter.] The 
Smith-McNary bill carries with it an authorization of $350,- 
000,000. Of course that may be nothing in the opinion of the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I can not yield right now. 

Mr. GARNER. Every dollar of which is to be returned to 
the Treasury without one dollar of expense to the taxpayers 
of this country. Is not that true? e 

Mr. MONDELL. Under both bills—and I want to say again 
that the gentleman has evidently read neither one of them— 
under both bills the sums expended for reclamation are to be 
returned, and the bills are practically identical in that regard. 
The Smith-MeNary bill authorizes a total ultimate expenditure 
of $350,000,000; the soldier settlement provision on the bonus 
bill does not fix a limit. Under both bills the sum spent would 
be the amount the Congress saw fit to appropriate. 

Mr. GARNER. Will not the gentleman yield for one more 
question? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not care to carry on a primary or kin- 
dergarten class in reclamation. I think the gentleman ought 
to read the bills before he makes a speech. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL, If the gentleman will be very brief. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman intend to give us a chance 
to vote on the Smith-McNary bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. The House has passed a reclamation bill 
and it is now in the Senate. A Senator has proposed the Smith- 
McNary bill as an amendment. Some Senator ought to have 
appeared before the Senate committee and offered the Smith- 
MeNary bill as a substitute if they prefer that bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Now will the gentleman answer my ques- 
tion—does he intend to give the House a chance to vote on the 
Smith-McNary bill at this session? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think it is quite enough for the House of 
Representatives to pass one reclamation bill at a time. I do not 
think the House ought to be asked to pass a second reclamation 
~ pill until the Senate has acted one way or another on the bill 
that we sent over to the Senate. 

It is entirely within the power of the Senate and those Sena- 
tors who are favorable to reclamation to put any kind of a 
reclamation measure they seek to pass on the bonus bill. The 
Smith-McNary measure would not in all respects provide for the 
soldiers, and the soldier is the man we must provide for in the 
bonus bill. But that measure could be amended by adding to 
it the provisions now on the bonus bill, so that the general plan 
of reclamation could be carried out for the soldier and broadened 
sufficiently to take in any project anywhere. But let me repeat 
that the reclamation measure on the bonus bill is a broad and 
comprehensive measure and could be utilized in every State in 
the Union. It is legislation halfway through Congress, and the 
Senate has not as yet passed on it one way or the other. 

In conclusion, let me say to the gentleman from Texas and 
liis colleagues not to get worried or disturbed, but if he will 
possess his soul in patience in due time we will endeavor to 
solve all of these problems to the satisfaction of the American 
people. We do think that the Democratic side that was re- 
sponsible for placing most of these problems on our doorstep 
ought to be a little more generous in helping solve them. [Ap- 
plause.] However, we do not expect much help from the Demo- 
cratic side. We realize we must solve most of the problems 
without their help and in spite of their opposition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Wyoming has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield me 
one minute? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
Tennessee one minute. 


XLII——546 


I yield to the gentleman from 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Wyoming 
refers to this side’s responsibility for opposing certain matters 
and says that we ought to take some part in solving the prob- 
lems. We are ready to vote on Muscle Shoals now; are you? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MONDELL. We generally do those things after we have 
on in regard to them and are prepared to vote intelli- 
gently. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. We have consulted and we are 
prepared. [Applause on the Democratic side.} 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, no; you have not consulted and 
not prepared. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the merits of this 
rule having been thoroughly discussed and I hope generally un- 
ee by Members of the House, I move the previous ques- 
tion. i 
: — question was taken, and the previous question was or- 

ered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE, 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 11872. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, with Mr. LoNeworrsH in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 11872, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11872) to amend sections 7, 8, and 9 of the Panama 
Canal act; to amend sections 288, 289, 342, 343, 368, and 461 of the 
Penal Code of the Canal Zone; and section 2 of the Executive order 
of July 9, 1914, establishin rules and regulations for the opening and 
navigation of the Panama Canal and approaches thereto, including all 
water under its jurisdiction; to neal section 6 of an act entitled 
“An act extending certain privileges of canal employees to other officials 
on the Canal Zone and authorizing the President to make rules and 
regulations affecting health, sanitation, quarantine, taxation, public 
roads, self-propelled vehicles, and police powers on the Canal Zone, and 
for other purposes, including provision as to certain fees, money orders, 
and interest deposits,” approved August 21, 1916; and to regulate di- 
vorees in the Canal Zone, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ‘7 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, there has been pending on 
the calendar for some months four separate bills for legislation 
touching the Panama Canal and the Panama Canal Zone. These 
bills are numbered H. R. 9202, H. R. 9101, H. R. 9051, H. R. 
9201. In order to expedite their consideration at the same 
time, it was thought advisable that all four bills be consoli- 
dated and reported as one bill, and that has been done, and it is 
now before the House under the rule as H. R. 11872. It is my 
purpose, when this bill shall have been passed, to fable all the 
other bills now on the calendar that I have mentioned. At first 
sight this bill seems rather formidable because of its length, but 
as a matter of fact there is very little new legislation in it. 
The legislation consists principally of certain amendments to 
existing laws that have been heretofore in force in the Canal 
Zone. In making these amendments the provisions of the pres- 
ent law as thus amended have been repeated in the bill, and it 
is because of the fact that these provisions are repeated that 
the bill appears to be rather long. However, as I stated, as a 
matter of fact, the amendments which are embodied in the bill 
are very short, and there is very little new legislation. The 
new legislation consists principally in the provision for divorces 
in the Canal Zone. I shall try to explain to the House briefly 
what the changes in the law are that are proposed in this legis- 
lation, and in doing that I would be grateful if I can proceed 
without interruption until I have completed my statement. 

In the beginning, let me say that the laws that now govern 
in the Panama Canal Zone have been enacted from time to time 
since the year 1904. 

In 1904, when we took over the Canal Zone by treaty with the 
Republic of Panama, President Roosevelt issued a proclamation 
in which he put into effect the laws of the land to which the 
inhabitants thereof were accustomed, except in so far as those 
laws were inconsistent with the fundamental principles of our 
Constitution. Thereby the civil code and the criminal code of 
Pamana that existed at that time were by the President’s proc- 
lamation made the law of the Canal Zene. Afterwards the 


you are 


The question is on agreeing to 
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Isthmian Canal Commission was appointed by authority of Con- 
gress and given legislative authority. Frem time to time that 
commission made laws, and those laws or orders of the com- 
mission were ratified by the Panama Canal act, and since'1912, 
when the Panama Canal act was passed, Congress has passed a 
few laws. The President has also at various times issued 
Executive orders which before 1912 had the effect of law. So 
that we have a body of laws for the Canal Zone consisting of 
these various orders of the President, ‘the acts of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, and the executive order of President Roose- 
velt when the Canal Zone was taken over, and in addition 
‘thereto a few acts of Congress. In these ‘various orders and 
acts are feund the laws now in ferce on the Canal Zone. Some 
day it.is going to be necessary to revise, rewrite, and simplify 
these laws. 

This legislation simply provides a few amendments which have 
been found by experience in the course of recent years to be 
necessary and important in connection with the government of 
the Panama Canal. They are not of any importance particu- 
larly to you and to me or to the people of the United States here 
at home, but they are of very great importance to the people on 
the Canal Zone. This legislation was recommended during the 
former administration by the Secretary of War, through whom 
the President governs the Canal Zone. Bills were introduced for 
this purpese by the various Members, particularly by Mr. 
Escu, the chairman of the committee which has reported this 
bill, and by other members of that committee ; but no action was 
taken by the House, although the eommittee reported favorably 
upon nearly all of the bills. During this Congress these bills to 
which I vefer were reintroduced. 

This legislation is.aiso recommended by the present ‘Secretary 
of War and by the present Governor of the Canal Zone. I may 
say that it has been carefully considered and was reported by 
the committee without any minority report. 

Some of ‘these amendments are to correct what have been 
found to be oversights and,errors in the original laws. For in- 
stanee, the first change is in section 7 of the Panama Canal 
act. The Panama Canal act was enacted in 1912 about the 
time of the completion ofthe Canal,.and is the main act of Con- 
gress which provides the law for the government of the Canal 
Zone. Section 7 of the Panama ‘Canal act has reference, among 
other things, to the jurisdiction of the magistrates on the Canal 
Zone. It provides for the creation of ‘the office of police magis- 
trate, as we would call it. in this country, defines ‘the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, and, among other ‘things, the magistrates were 
given jurisdiction in all criminal cases wherein the punish- 
ment that may be imposed should not exceed a fine of $100, or 
imprisonment not exceeding 30 days, er both. Then the magis- 
trates were given the additional jurisdiction of holding prelim- 
inary trials in eases of felony and committing these charged 
with the feleny to the cirenit courts. It happens that there 
are a number of offenses under the laws there which are mis- 
demeanors but for which the fine may be assessed as high as 
$500, and the result is that in that kind of a case the magis- 
trate can net try the case: ner can he commit the defendants 
te the circuit eourt,: because they are not charged with felony. 
In that class of offenses there is no court to either hold a pre- 
liminary trial or to try the case, unless the circuit court hap- 
pens to be in session. That results in hardship, so that the 
law ought to be amended so as to give the magistrates juris- 
diction to hold preliminary trials in those cases of misdemeanors 
in whieh fines may be in exeess of the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates. That is accomplished by the first amendment of section 
7 of the Pamama Oanal act, and it is found in lines 5 to 8 on 
page 3 of the bill. We add the following language to the law 
as it is now: 

And sharon of misdemeanor in which the ponighaees. that may be 
tapeses is beyond the jurisdiction herein granted to the magistrate 
courc, 

So that that part of the section as amended will read as 
follows: 

Such strates shall also hold preliminary investigations in charges 
of felony and offenses under section 10 of this act and cha’ < mis- 
demeanor in which the punishment that may be imposed is the 
ore herein quested. > ‘to the teate courts and commit or ae 
in ;bailable cases, to the district cour 

The second amendment is on page 4 of the bill. The present 
law allows appeals in civil-and criminal eases from judgments 
and rulings of the magistrates’ eourts to the district court in 
all eases. In other :words, the Jaw as originally drafted gives 
the right of appeal in all civil.and criminal cases to the distriet 


court. ‘There are a great many West Indians on the Canal | Jaw 


Zone. They like to go into court, because it gives them a cer- 
tain distinction and attention; they commit some ainor offense 
and are brought into the magistrate’s court and fined from 
ene to five or ten dollars. They invariably take an appeal to 
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‘the circuit court, béeause they want to get into the circuit court, 
and very often they do it so as to gain delay until the circuit 
court meets, with the hope that the witnesses in the meantime 
will have disappeared and they can not be convicted. It has 
been thought advisable to limit this right of appeal to cases 
where the fine exceeds $25. We have therefore added to the 
law the following proviso: 

Provided, however, Tha er 

cases, except in those aoa aaeadar tee defendant has been ones 
to jail or has been fined im amount exceeding $25. 

Section 8 of the Panama Canal act dilines the jurisdiction of 
the district courts of the Canal Zone. There is one district 
court on the Canal Zone and there are two divisions of the dis- 
trict. ‘However, no provision is made wherein the district 
court is given jurisdiction in cases of divorce. In other words, 
we ‘have a district court in the Canal Zone, and it has practi- 
eally the same jurisdiction that the district courts of the United 
States have by virtue of the Panama Canal act, but in granting 
jurisdiction Congress did not grant to the court jurisdiction to 
try cases of divorce. 

Now, it has been found desirable that the district court of 
the Canal Zone be ‘given jurisdiction over cases of divorce. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. 1 will. 

Mr. HILL. I woulti like to ask the gentleman in charge of 
‘the ‘bill if the situation is that there is no possible way for 
ee of the Canal Zone to obtain a divorce at the present 

me 

Mr. DENISON. That is the case. 

Mr. HILL. And this bill corrects that condition? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. When we took over the Canal Zone, 
as I stated some time ago, the President by proclamation put 
into force the law of the land. Now, there was no provision 
for obtaining a divorcee under the Colombian law. ‘There is no 
such thing known under the Colombian law, and that law was 
put into effect on the Canal Zone and has remained from that 
time until this. So, under the existing law there is no right 
of divorce. The Panama act did not confer that jurisdiction 
on the district conrt. What has been the result? The neces- 
sity for divorees has arisen frequently on the Panama Canal 
Zone. We have had many thousands of American citizens liv- 
ing there and working on the Canal Zone during construction 
days and also since then in the operation of the canai. Causes 
of divorce have arisen there the same as elsewhere. A former 
judge of the district court has heard quite a number of divorce 
cases and assumed jurisdiction, without having any justifica- 
tion for it in the law, and has granted a number of divorces, 
and it has resulted in complications. [Laughter.] Now, there 
was a new judge appointed down there at the beginning of the 
present administration—Judge Kerr, of Kentueky. Some di- 
voree cases came up before him as they had heretofore done, 
and he entered into a study of the subject and delivered a 
very learned opinion in which he held that the court was ab- 
solutely without jurisdiction to grant diverces because Con- 
gress had never conferred that jurisdiction upon it, and there- 
fore he dismissed the case pending before him. 

The governor has recommended that such jurisdiction be con- 
ferred upon the court and the Secretary of War has recom- 
mended it, and this bill, on page 4, line 24, simply adds to 
section 8 of the Panama Canal act, where the other jurisdic- 
tion is conferred upon the district court, language appropriate 
to confer jurisdiction in divorce cases. 

Mr. OGDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I will. 

Mr. OGDEN. Was not the question of the jurisdiction 
raised until recently in these divorce cases before Judge Kerr? 

Mr. DENISON. I am not able to answer that question. I 
do not know whether the former judge expressed an opinion 
on that subject er not. I think the former judge seemed to 
take the view that under the general equity jurisdiction of the 
court he had the right to hear and administer justice in 
cases of divorce. I do not know whether the question of 
jurisdiction was considered or not, but it was never’ tested by. 
any appellate proceedings. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I will. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. What about the question of guardian- 
ship and settlement of estates, and the like? Are those mat- 
ters taken care of down there under the present law? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes, sir; they are provided for in existing 


Now, the next amendment will be found on page 6 of the 


bill. It is .a minor matter, but it is thought worthy of the 


recommendation to the Congress for a ehange. That is the 
question of fixing the compensation of jurors in the trial of 
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cases. Under the present law the judge fixes the compensation 
of jurors. I do not know, of course, why the provision was 
originally put in the law, but it had no place there. It is no 
part of the functions of the court to fix the compensation of 
jurors. That ought to be provided for by the legislative au- 
thority, and the bill is amended on page 6 by inserting the 
following language to the language of section 8 of the Panama 
Canal act: 

The compensation of jurors shall be prescribed by order of the 
President. 

That allows the President to fix the compensation by author- 
ity of this act. 

Now, the next amendment to which I wish to call attention 
is this, and it is an important one. The present Panama Canal 
act 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. May we have the reference? 

Mr. DENISON. It is at the bottom of page 6 and on the top 
of page 7. The present Panama Canal act contains the follow- 
ing provision, speaking of the district judge: 

During his absence or during any period of disability or disqualifica- 
tion from sickness or otherwise to discharge the duties the same shall 
be temporarily performed by any circuit or district judge of the United 
States who may be designated by the President, and who during such 
service shall receive the additional mileage and per diem allowed by 
law to district judges of the United States when holding’ court away 
from their homes. 

This original provision was enacted in 1912. Now, it has 
been found that you can not get a United States district judge 
to go down to Panama and hold court during the vacation or 
the temporary absence of the district judge. It is a long jour- 
ney down there, and the average district judge is a busy man 
and he has enough to look after at home. 

It is a long trip to the Canal Zone, and it has been found im- 
practicable to secure a judge to go down and hold court. It 
has never been done but once, and that was when the district 
judge was disqualified by the fact that he was an interested 
party in the lawsuit then pending, and Judge Clayton, I believe, 
of Alabama, was sent down there. The result is that when the 
judge has to leave there and take his vacation for 30 or 60 
days or more they have no court, the jail becomes clogged with 
offenders who can not get trials, and it is an expense and a 
wrong condition that ought to be remedied. Now, that is taken 
care of by the following provision in this bill. The provision 
I have just read is stricken out and this is inserted in its place: 

Luring the absence of the district judge or during any period of 
disability or disqualification from sickness or otherwise to discharge 
his duties, the same shall be at ee performed by a special jadge, 
to be designated by the President, which designation may be »-made be 
cablegram or otherwise, and who shall be an attorney at law qualifi 
to practice before the courts of the Canal Zone or any of the United 
States district courts or any of the superior courts of any State, Ter- 
ritory, or possession of the United States, and who during such service 
shall be paid at the same rate of compensation and the same mileage 
and per diem as that paid the district judge of the Canal Zone. 

In other words, this amendment to the Panama Canal act 
authorizes the President, during the absence or disability of 
the district judge of the Canal Zone, to appoint a special judge, 
by cablegram or otherwise, from among the members of the 
bar of the Canal Zone or from among the members of the bar 
of the United States, if necessary, to act as district judge. That 
is the rule that is found in the laws of a number of the States. 
And it is an amendment that has been recommended by the 
district attorney and by the Governor of the Canal Zone, and 
by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. ROACH. * Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I yield. 

Mr. ROACH. I did not hear the statement as to what the 
amendment contained. Will it be mandatory on the President 
to so designate or may he still designate some of the acting 
judges in the United States? 

Mr. DENISON. The language reads: 

During the absence of the district judge his duty shall be tem- 
porarily performed by a special judge to be designated G the President. 

Mr. ROACH. ‘He can designate anyone, either here or down 
there? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. Now, the district attorney for the 
Canal Zone came before the committee and testified in the hear- 
ings, and after full hearings and careful investigation the com- 
mittee has concluded that that would be a wise provision. The 
district judge down there is living in the Tropics. A man can 
not live there very long without a change in climate now 
and then and taking a vacation, and he is allowed one under 
the law, anyhow. The court ought not to stop, and the defend- 
ants ought not to be compelled to remain in jail on account of 
the absence of the judge from the Canal Zone. And so it was 
thought wise that this provision should be added to the canal 
act, 
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Then there is another amendment to the Panama Canal act. 
The Panama Canal act, in section 8 as originally drafted, pro- 
vides for a district judge, for a district attorney, and for a 
marshal, and the marshal and the district attorney and the 
judge each. receive $5,000 a year. Now, there may have been 
some justification for the office of marshal in former years. 
But conditions have changed on the Canal Zone. Things have 
become more settled there now as the population is gradually de- 
creasing, because they are from time to time reducing the number 
of employees. The canal has been completed, and there are only 
sufficient men there now on the Canal Zone to operate the canal. 
I think there are some 12,000 employees on the canal at this 
time—11,000 or 12,000. It has been found that the office of 
marshal is entirely useless. He draws a salary of $5,000 for 
doing practically nothing except living there in comfort. The 
President this last year appointed a special commission to go 
down to the Canal Zone and make an investigation of condi- 
tions there. The commission made an investigation, and 
among other things they recommended that the office of marshal 
be abolished. 

The governor has made the same recommendation in a com- 
munication to the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of War 
has made a special recommendation to our committee that this 
provision be embodied in this legislation. And so we have 
amended section 8 of the Panama Canal act so as to abolish 
the office of marshal entirely after 60 days from the passage 
of this act. The amendment will be found on page 7 of the bill, 
and is as follows: 

Effective 60 days from the passage of this act the position of mar- 
shal is hereby discontinued, and the duties of marshal of said court 
shall be performed by the chief of police of the Canal Zone and such 
members of his force as he may deputize for that purpose, with the 
approval of the court. 

That amendment carries out the purpose of doing away with 
the office of marshal. 

Now, another amendment to the Panama Canal act—that is, 
section 9 of the act—is found on page 9 of the bill. I think I 
can explain it very briefly. It is very short, but it is of great 
importance. Section 9 of the Panama Canal act provides as 
follows: 

The Circuit Court of Appeals of the Fifth Circuit of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction to review, revise, modify, reverse, or 
affirm the final judgments and decrees‘ of the District Court of the 
Canal Zone and to render such judgments as in the opinion of the 
said appellate court should have beea rendered by the trial court in 
all actions and procestin in which the Constitution, or any statute, 
treaty, title, right, or privilege of the United States, is involved and 
a right thereunder denied, and in cases in which the value in con- 
troversy exceeds $1,000, to be ascertained by the oath of either party, 
or by other competent evidence, and also in criminal causes wherein 
the offense charged is punishable as a felony. And such appellate 
jurisdiction, subject to the right of review by or appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States as in other cases authorized by law, may 
be exercised by said circuit court of appeals in the same manner, 
under the same regulations, and by the same procedure as nearly as 
practicable as is done in reviewing the final Judgments and decrees 
of the district courts of the United States. 

Now, it was not the intention of the Congress in the enact- 
ment of the original law to limit the right of appeal to one 
side in the controversy, namely, those whose rights were de- 
nied under the Constitution, treaties, and so forth. But the 
language has been so construed, and under that construction 
the right of appeal in those cases was enly given to one per- 
son, and that is the person whose rights are alleged to have been 
denied. Now, important litigation has arisen in the Canal Zone 
in which that question was involved, and it is to remove that 
ambiguity that we strike out that phrase “a right thereunder 
denied.” So it is made clear and plain that in all actions and 
proceedings in which the Constitution or any statute, treaty, 
title, right, or privilege thereunder is inyolved, and in cases in 
which the amount in controversy exceeds $1,000, and so forth, 
the right of appeal to the United States circuit court is given 
to both sides of the controversy. That removes an ambiguity 
and corrects what was apparently an error in phraseology in 
drafting the original bill. 

Then there is this additional amendment to section 9 of the 
Panama Canal act. The right of appeal exists where the 
amount in controversy exceeds $1,000, and it sometimes happens 
that a case may arise in which the jurisdiction of the district 
court itself is chatlenged, and under existing law that question 
of jurisdiction can not be tested unless the amount in contro- 
versy exceeds $1,000. Now, it is apparent that that is not the 
way it should be. Wherever the district court, the trial court, 
assumes jurisdiction and a party desires to question the juris- 
diction entirely of the court, there ought to be a right to test 
that question in the appellate court without regard to the amount 
in controversy, because the question of jurisdiction of the court 
ought always to be open to review, 
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So section 9 of the Panama Canal act is amended by adding 
the words at the bottom of page 9 of the bill, as follows: 

But whenever any such ease is not otherwise reviewable in —_ 
appellate eourt the question of jurisdiction alone shall be reviewab 
by said appellate court. 

That corrects that error in the law. . 

Now, I call the attention of the committee to the next amend- 
ment of the existing law, which appears on page 10 of the bill. 
That is paragraph (c), which is as follows: 

de). eat i nteail snes Sn memmntap, de tte the district court of the 
Canal Zone to exerelse separately e law and equity jurisdiction 
vested in said ert and the code of civil procedure of the Canal 
Zone and the rules ot 


practice adopted in said zone, in so far as they 
authorize a blending of said jurisdictions in cases at law and in equity, 
are hereby confirmed, 


That amendment has been suggested because of the fact that 
there is some uncertainty among members of the bar in the 
Canal Zone as to whether or not the court has the right to 
exercise what is called a blended jurisdiction of law and equity. 
Prior to the passage of the Pamama Canal act the court exer- 
cised law and equity jurisdictions separately, as is done in 
many of the States. That is done particularly in my own State 
of Illinois now. But after the passage of the Panama Canal 
act, from that time until this, the court has been exercising 
equity and law jurisdiction blended, following the rules now 
practiced in a number & the States. That right of the court 
has been questioned ‘by some of the members of the bar, and 
it leaves it uncertain; and so, in order to remove that uncer- 
tainty and if possible avoid the litigation growing out of it, it 
has been thought wise to make the provision clear in the law, 
and so we have provided for what is called blended jurisdic- 
tion in the Canal Zone. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 
you provide— 

Whereupon all the existing courts, —— = the je Scam Court of the 
Canal Zone, shall cease to exist. The ~y continue > 
Supreme Court of the Canal Zone and ao th the judges thereof in 
of. for such time as to him may seem necessary to determine finally 
any causes pr ings which may be pending therein. 

Is not the supreme court discontinued now? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; certainly. That is simply repeating 
the existing law. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The supreme court, as a matter of 
fact, does not exist now? 

Mr. DENISON. No. That is abolished. We are amending 
that section of the Panama Canal act in another particular, and 
in order to do that we repeat the present law with the amend- 
ment. We are not undertaking to make any change in that 
particular part of the law now. 

The next amendment embodied in this bill is an amendment 
to section 288 of the Penal Code. That section forbids afl kinds 
of prize fights or exhibitions of all kinds. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Are they prevalent, these prize fights, on the 
Canal Zone? 

Mr. DENISON. No. I was going to say that when the 
Penal Code was enacted there was, of course, in that country 
a tendency to gambling and having fights of all kinds, and par- 
ticularly there was a tendency to have prize fights down there; 
it was in order to stop prize fighting or anything resembling 
prize fighting that this section 288 was originally drafted. It 
was very stringent. It provided that— 

A person who e es. In, instigates, aids, eee or does any 
act to further a fight commonly ealled a rin fight, or who 
engages in a public or private sparrin exhibition at with or without 
gloves, within the Canal Zone, 0 sends or publishes a challenge or 
acceptamce of a challenge for such an a or fight, or trains or 
assists any person in training or preparing for sueh an exhibition or 
fight, shall be guilty of a felony, and upon conviction shall be fined not 
more than $5,000, or be imprisoned in the penitentiary not more than 
three years, or both. 

We now have on the Canal Zone Army camps and naval 
stations, and the fleets go down there for maneuvers, and a 
part of the physical training of the men in the Army camps 
and in the naval stations ts training in boxing. They teach 
boxing and have wrestling contests, and particularly boxing 
contests. It is part of the recreation and training, the physical 
training in the Army camps; and under the present law that is 
not permitted. We thought that this lew ought to be amended. 
The Government has recommended that the law be amended 
So as to permit these friendly boxing contests anwng the men, 
which is a part ef their physical training. So we have added 
to that provision this language: 


will the gentleman 


I notice in section 9 of the bill that 


Provided, however, That the provisions of this seetion shall not apply 
to voluntary bo boxing or gperring exhibitions conducted under rules and 
by the President of the United States, 


regulations be promulgated 
‘or by the Cea, Brom Hated Panama Canal Zone by authority of the 


President of the United States. 


The committee saw no objection to permitting such friendly, 
sport and recreation in the Army camps, and therefore we put 
this provision in the law, leaving ft entirely under the control 
of the President, under such regulations as he may prescribe. 

Mr. LONDON. In other words, boxing will be permitted? 

Mr. DENISON, Yes; under regulations prescribed by the 
President. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 
eae RAMSEYER, That does not limit it to the Army and 

avy? 

Mr. DENISON. No, It does not limit it to those, but that 
is the reason why the law is being amended, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. What is the population of the Canal Zone, 
if the gentleman has the figures at hand? 

Mr. DENISON. About a year ago there were some 20,000 
or 21,000 on the Canal Zone. That number has been 
reduced now to about 12,000. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Are they Americans? 

Mr. DENISON. No. A great many of them are West Indian 
colored people, who do the common labor. I do not know how 
many of them have families there, but the gentleman can make 
an estimate based on the general average. But there ara 
about 12,000 employees on the Canal Zone at the present time, 
with such families as they have. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Can the gentleman state what native 
population there is there that were there when we took over 
the Canal Zone? ’ 

Mr. DENISON. ‘There are none there now except those who 
are working on the canal or the Panama Railroad. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. In removing to the Canal Zone an Ameri- 
ean does not lose his citizenship in the State from which he 
comes, does he? Our official connection with the Canal Zone, 
as I understand it, differs materially from our connection with 
the Territories? 


Mr. DENISON. I would say to the gentleman from Ohio 
that that is a question of law and a question of fact. It is 
largely a matter of intention. Some of the employees have 
gone down there with the intention of staying there, and if 
they remove their families and stay there it is often with the 


intention of becoming residents there. If they go down there 
temporarily and do not cut leose from their connection here 
they are not understood to be residents there. 

Mr. LONDON. I understood the quéstion of the quntlowan 
from Ohio to be whether a citizen of the United States would 
lose his citizenship by residing there. 

Mr. DENISON. No. He would not lose his cttizenship. I 
thought the gentleman from Ohio meant his residence. 

Now, another amendment of importance is found on page 11 
of the bill, and that has reference to another section of the 
Penal Code, defining grand larceny. 

The original Penal Code defined grand larceny, among other 
things, as the stealing of anything with a value in excess of $25; 
in other words, the limitation on grand larceny. under the origi- 
nal Penal Code was $25. Anything below that was petit larceny. 
Afterwards that was amended so as to reduce the limit to $10, 
so that the present law provides that the stealing of any prop- 
erty of a value in excess of $10 is grand larceny; and tha 
present law also provides that if the thing stolen is the prop- 
erty of the Government or of the Panama Canal or of any of 
the municipalities on the Canal Zone, without regard to its 
value, it is grand larceny; a very unreasonable and harsh law. 
While there may have been some justification for it in the con- 
struction days when the Government had so much property 
there, certainly there is no justification for continuing such a 
harsh provision of law now. Yor instance, the district attorney 
testified that colored men would sometimes be eaught stealing 
a cement sack that belonged to the Government, and under the 
present law that is a felony, and the man can be sent to the 
penitentiary for it, and he loses his rights as a citizen. 

Mr. ROACH. Does not the gentleman believe that when 
property is taken from a dwelling, regardless of its value, the 

t should be more serious? Property taken from a 
dwelling may have a particular value and yet its cash value 
may be very small. 

Mr. DENISON. [I do not know that that distinctfon is made 
when it is taken from a dwelling. 





Mr. ROACH. I know it is when taken from the:person, and 
also-‘certain live stock, but it occurs: to: me also that» it shi 
be made’ grand lareeny where the property is: taken’ from‘ a 
dwelling house. 

Mr: DENISON. Where a person is: robbed: and his property 
taken from his person im that way; that makes: it: a’ more*seri- 
ous offense. But, however, the only amendment ‘which. this: bill 
makes is to increase the value limit ofthe property to $50, so 


that if this: bil) passes; the value of’ the property taken must |) 


be as much as $50 in order to: constitute grand larceny, If it 
is below $50 it will be petit larceny. 

Mr. NDWTON of Minnesota: As I‘ recall the definition: and 
penalty of larceny; there: is:no change; except ‘what the gentie- 
man: has’ stated; as to the limitation in the amount, Of course 
it‘is grand larceny if it is taken from the-person without regard 
to the amount taken. : 

Mr.. DENISON. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr: BEEDY: Doubtless when property is’ stolen from a 
dwelling there must be some other provision that would bring it 
within the offense of breaking’ and’ entering: 

MY. DENISON: Yes; that is‘taken care of in’ another provi- 
sion of the Penal Code. When they break into a house, that 
constitutes burglary. 

Now, the next amendment is found’on page 11 of the bill, and 
that is the new provision in regard’ to embezzlement. ‘The’ pres- 
ent law in regard to embezzlement*on the Canal Zone’ provides 
that if the property embezzled is the’ property of the Govern- 
ment or of the Panama Canal,*or' of ‘any of the: municipalities 
there, it is embezzlement without regard’ to the’ amount of 
money involved. We have stricken out that’ distinetion: en- 
tirely; and’ we make no distinction between property belonging 
to the Government and property belonging: to private. individ- 
uals, The committee could not see any reason for carrying 
that distinction in the law, and therefore we: have stricken: it 
from the law. 

Section 348 of the Penal Code is amended in this particular 
with regard to petit larceny: Having’ raised’ the limit of' the 
amount necessary to constitute grand’ larceny, having made it 
$50 instead of $10, thereby making the stealing’ of property of 
less than $50 in value petit larceny, we had to-increase the: pen- 
alty im cases of petit larceny, Under: the existing law the 
highest penalty for petit larceny isa fine of ‘$25. Of course it 
would not‘be consistent to fine a man only $25 for stealing as 
much as $50. So we have amended the law’ with reference: to 
petit larceny by increasing: the maximum: penalty: to $100 in- 
stend of $25. e 

On. page 13 of the bill will. be found an amendment to para- 
graph; 2 of the Executive order of the’ President of July 9, 1914, 
establishing rules and regulations for the operation of’ the 
canal. Section 2 of that order originally: read as follows: 

Any, persen violating any of the provisions.of the rules and. regula- 
tions established hereunder shall be deemed on, of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be punished: by a fine not ae 
$500! or by imprisonment in jail not exeeeding 30 days, or by both suc 
fine and imprisenment, 

In other words, under existing law’ a person’ who violates any 
of ‘the regulations governing the operation: of the canal may be 
fined in any amount not exceeding $500.' Now; it has-been found 
in actual practice: that most ofthe offenses that'come within: 
the provisions of this law are:petty offenses. For instance; the 
natives: Will come into the entrance to: the canal from: up: the 
coast of Panama, bringing their’ produce: to: market, and: they 
may sometimes fail to have a light on their canoe, or:semething 
of that kind, whiéh'is a’violation of these: regulations: governing 
the operation of ‘the canal, and’ they:may: be: fined) as: much: as 
$500; ‘The result of it is that all offenses of that kind! are:taken 
out of the jurisdiction of: the: magistrates; because’ the mazgis- 
trates are given jurisdiction: of those offenses only in which: the 
offenders may be fined not exceeding $100; 

I¢ is im order to relieve that condition and let the magistrates 
go ahead and dispose of these: petty offenses and. in order to 
prevent the clogging of the district court’s:docket that the com- 
mittee: has: thought it wise to: make the: maximum: penalty $100 
instead’ of $500, 

Mr; WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, This may not have any direct bearing 
upon the bill,’ but I désire some: information: relating to the pro- 
cedure’ in‘ the Canal’ Zone: Do the: magistrates, who corre- 
spond to justices-of ‘the peace in this: country, have the right to 
hold’ preliminary hearings and bind the-defendant over direetly 
to the United States/district court, or simply to:hold such person 
for’ action bya grand jury? : 

Mr, DENISON. There is no provision im the Canal Zone for 


a ‘grand jury: These magistrates under the law have: jurisdit- 


tion to: hold:preliminary trials'in all: casesof félony and commit 
the offenders'to the circuit court: By one of the: amendments I 


‘referred: to awhile ago we: are providing ‘that the: magistrates 


may hold preliminary trials in those cases of misdemeanor in 
which the maximum exceeds the jurisdiction: ofthe mag- 


m penalty 
\istrates’ court; For instance; take one ofthe: provisions of the 


Volstead Act) as an illustration to show: how we legislate un- 
wisely for distant places like: the Canab Zone: 

Under the: Volstead Act'if:a man is caught with whisky or 
liquor in his possession: in the Canal ‘Zone he: may’ 


and have'a good time, and-in: 

have to come back through the 

frequently with: a bottle in their 

and searched, and: perhaps: found 

their: pockets. They are thereby subject: to” 

ing: $500, which: takes it out: of ‘the: jurisdiction: of the magis- 
trate; who: only has jurisdiction: in) cases:w the» maximum 
fine: is: $100, and''so hiscase ‘lias: to go: to: the district ‘court; 
and under: existing: law: the: magistrate can: not! even. hold a 
preliminary trial and allow bail. The man has to goto jail 
and stay there until the district: court meets and can hear his 
case: These things:ought to be: remedied; and:that is the pur- 
pose: of this: legislation, to remedy such: mistakes in existing 
law and) provide a remedy where: there is: none. previded: by 
existing law. ® 

Now; I call attention to another change we are’ making in 
existing law: On: August 21 Congress passed’ an’ act te extend 
certaim privileges of the: Canal Zone: to: other officials: in the 
Canal Zone; and certain privileges to the canal. employees. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield before he goes 
to that: question? 

Mr. DENISON. I will yield to the gentleman from Iowa: 

Mr: RAMSEYHR: The» gentleman: stated that there is no 
grand jury in the: Panama Canal Zone. There is'a provision 
in the Constitution: of the United States: that no: person: shall 
be held ta: answer for: a capital: or otherwise infamous crime 
unless on the presentment or indictment by'a grand jury exeept 
cases: arising in the: land or naval forees or in: the militia: when 
in‘ actual service in: time:of:war or public danger. This Canal 
Zone: is governed by the War’ Department, but there are civilian 
employees there; suppose one: of thern:commits am offense; how 
do you get around: that provision: in: referenceto a grand: jury 
in the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. DENISON: The courts there are not United States 
courts; they are what we used: to: call. Territorial: courts. The 
Constitution does not apply there> in that sense. We have 
never had provision for a grand: jury in the: law: of the Canal 
Zone. % 


Mr: RAMSBEPYER:. Who presents: the indictment: there? 

Mr. DENISON. The:Supreme: Court has held that that. pro- 
vision of the: Constitution does: not apply. to: State: courts: but 
only to United States courts. There: are a: number of States 
that have: no provision for a grand:jury:; The question has been 
tested: out in. a case that went up: from the: consular courts:in 
China, where a man was tried ‘for a: capital offense and: there 
was no indictment’ by a: grand: jury: The Supreme Court held 
that that provision of: the Constitution: was not applicable to 
those: courts, as: I recall it. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. What officer: is: authorized: to file: what 
amounts. to an) indietment: against a defendant who is. sap- 
posed to» have committed: an offense in order to get the. case 
properly tried before: the district court? 

Mr. DHNISON. It:is:done: in the Canal Zone-as it is done 
in South Dakota and in those States that have noi grand-jury 
systems. the district.attornmey prepares an.indictment and. files 
it inthe court. In: my State he: files what is called an informa- 
ti 


on. 
Mr: WILLIAMSON. In South Dakota there is a preliminary 
information: filed before the: justice of the peace and the party 
is bound over to the circuit court when the State attorney 
files: an: information: which: in legal: effect is the: same as an 
indictment by a grand jury. 


Mr: RAMSEYER. Have yeu no grand jury? 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. Provision is made for a grand jury in 
South Dakota, but it is: very. seldom: used in: practice. 

Mr. DENISON. Now, I call-attention: tooanother change: in 
existing law. It has been: found! that vessels frequently call:at 
canal ports with men om board: who have: committed crimes 
on the high seas: Members-ef the crew or others on board( the 
vessel have perhaps breken: inte parts: of the: vessel: and stolen 
property, or have attempted to commit murder, or: actnally 
committed ‘murder on the high seas: The questiom: has arisen 
as to what they; should do with. this: class of: offenders; Un- 


‘der the present law all. such: offenders who: commit, offenses on 
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vessels of the United States on the high seas may be tried 
in any district court of the United States in which the offender 
may be found, or in which he was first brought to port; that 
is the present law. 

So that when a man commits an offense upon a United States 
vessel on the high seas he is immediately brought into one of 
the ports of the United States, and the district court has juris- 
diction to try him, and that is the only court that does have 
such jurisdiction. The district court in the Canal Zone is not 
a United States district court, however; it is a Territorial court, 
and that court at present has no jurisdiction to try offenses 
compitted on the high seas upon vessels of the United States 
entering those ports. There is urgent need: there for a court 
having that jurisdiction, because Panama is one of the great 
gateways of the world. American vessels are calling there con- 
tinually from day to day, and they very often have men on 
board who’ have committed offenses on the high seas. They 
want to land them and try them or dispose of them in some way. 
It is important that the district court should have that juris- 
diction, and by this bill we are conferring that jurisdiction upon 
the court. 

I started to discuss another subject when I was interrupted, 
and that was one of the provisions of the act of August 21, 
1916. By that act authority was given in the Canal Zone to the 
employees to deposit their money in the post office. It is called 
a post-office deposit and deposit money orders are issued. That 
provision was carried in order to encourage thrift and saving 
on the part of the canal employees. They are down there, over 
2,000 miles from home, and are making very good wages. The 
Government wanted them to save and accumulate. So provi- 
sion was made that the employees might deposit their money in 
the post office and take a certificate for it. The law provided 
that they should receive 2 per cent interest on the money de- 
posited. The governor recommends that that rate of interest 
be raised ; the committee thought that it ought to be raised, and 
this bill on page 14 amends the law by providing that the Gov- 
ernment shall pay the employees who make these deposits in the 
post office 3 per cent interest. 

The Government will not lose any money by it, because the 
canal government deposits that money in the banks of this 
country while they have it in their possession, and collects 
from the banks from 8 to 34 per cent interest. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes 

Mr. KING. Would it not be advisable to make it 4 per cent. 
That is the rate that one-half of the savings banks in the coun- 
try now pay the depositors. 

Mr. DENISON. That would mean that the Government 
would lose money on the deposits. We do not want the Govern- 
ment to make any profit and we do not want the Government 
to lose by this system of accepting deposits. This amendment 
is suggested in order to give the employees a little higher rate 
of interest on their deposits. 

This concludes my discussion of all of the amendments to 
existing laws that are made by this bill, unless I have inad- 
vertently overlooked some of them. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CHALMERS. In opening the discussion of the matter 
ef divorce, the gentleman spoke of the practice followed by a 
former court, and that the following judge ruled that he had 
no such right. What about the standing of the decisions of 
the former court as to children, and so forth? 

Mr. DENISON. That is a very pertinent question. 
22 of the bill provides as follows: 

Sxc. 22. That all proceedings in the district court of the Canal 
Zone, wherein and whereby a decree of divorce has heretofore been 
granted “1 n legal service, and wherein other orders have been made 
affecting the status of the parties or their children, are hereby legalized. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes; but there is the question of legal 
service. 

Mr. DENISON. That means legal service under the practice 
of the courts. They had proper service. The defendants were 
properly served and brought befere the court. That is a ques- 
tion of law. Personally I consulted some very good lawyers, 
and it is the view of many of the best lawyers that Congress 
can by this act legalize divorces that have been granted by a 
court which had no jurisdiction to grant them, if there was 
proper service and the parties were properly before the court. 

Mr. CHALMERS. ° If this act does not do that, it seems to me 
that it ought to be amended so that there would be no question 
about it. 

Mr. DENISON. That is the view of the committee, and we 
undertake to do that. When you undertake to deal with ques- 
tions of property, a different question is involved; a great many 
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good lawyers think that Congress could not pass an act that 
would be retroactive with reference to the status of property. 
However, divorce is a proceeding in the nature of a proceeding 
in rem; it pertains to the status of persons and Congress has 
the power to pass a law legalizing invalid divorces where the 
parties were properly before the court. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman par 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. I notice that section 12, on page 14, enu- 
merates nine causes for divorce. 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Is not the language rather peculiar? Would 
it not be better to begin the section by saying: 


It shall be lawful for the injured party to obtain a divorce and 
dissolution of a marriage contract in the district court of the Canal 
Zone in every case where— 


And so forth. 

In other words, the way the sentence reads now it is very 
cumbersome and language is used that is almost incomprehen- 
sible. Here is a section that begins with— 

That in every case in which a marriage has been or hereafter may be 
contracted— 
and then follow 22 lines. ° 

Mr. DENISON. I think that is very clear. 
for the benefit of the gentleman. 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, I have read it, but I think it would be 
so much more clearly stated if you were to say— 

It shall be lawful for the injured party to obtain a divorce and dis- 
solution of a marriage contract in every case in which— 

And so forth. 

Mr. DENISON. Oh, that is only a difference of phraseology. 

Mr. LONDON. I do not see why lawyers and legislators insist 
on framing laws in language that is not understandable; 
language that makes very disagreeable reading. I know that it 
is not the fault of the gentleman from Illinois, because I am sure 
that he has followed the precedents, but. that is one of the 
dangerous habits of a lawyer. 

Mr. DENISON. I think it is very plain as it is. 
the various causes for divorce, 

Mr. LONDON. There is one other thing that I want to ask 
the gentleman, and it is in reference to the illegitimacy of 
children. Section 18, on page 20, provides that no divorce shall 
in anywise affect the legitimacy of children of the marriage 
except in cases where the marriage shall be declared void on 
the grounds of a prior marriage. Why should the child be 
penalized in any case? 

Mr. DENISON. Oh, that is a question which the gentleman 
will have to put to the parents. We do not penalize the child. 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, yes, you do. You stamp the child as 
illegitimate where there has been a prior marriage, 

Mr. DENISON. We do not do it; the parents do it. Where 
a man has a wife living and he marries a second woman, this 
bill will grant the second woman a divorce. 

Mr. LONDON. I understand that, but assume a case where 
a woman innocently marries a man who is proven to have been 
married at the time to somebody else and the marriage is de- 
clared void. Why should the child of that woman be stamped 
as an illegitimate child? 

Mr. DENISON. Is not that done everywhere? 

Mr. LONDON. Well, no. I am under the impression where 
a divorce is given on account of a prior marriage that the child 
does not suffer in most of the States. In any event, it ought 
not to suffer. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman will find, I think, that a 
man can not have a legitimate child by one woman when he 
has another living wife and when there has been no divorce. 

Mr. LONDON. Well, assume that one or both parties are 
innocent. I take a case where one married under the belief 
that the former spouse.is dead? 

Mr. DENISON. Let me say this in regard to the provision 
with reference to divorces. As I said awhile ago in the be- 
ginning of my remarks there is no law in the Panama Canal 
Zone for granting a divorce on any ground. It has led to cer- 
tain conditions of immorality there. The authorities down 
there—the people, the governor, the law officers, the judge—all 
feel that there ought to be some provision of law for granting 
divorces—a divorce code. The Secretary of War has recom- 
mended it. We are enacting this provision here for the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. I do not suppose there are’ any two Members 
of the House who exactly agree upon what a divorce code 
ought to be, but we are not enacting this law for our own 
States. We are enacting this for the people down there, and 
this bill has been presented to them, and it meets with the 
approval of the officials of the Canal Zone, who know the condi- 
tions down there; it has the approval of the district attorney, 


I shall read it 


It enumerates 
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the approval of all people up here, the committee presents it as 
the best judgment of the committee upon the subject of provid- 


Mr: DENISON. We were not attempting to 
as'a model diveree code, but as a brief, conci 
‘the Canal Zone; it meets with the 
‘familiar with conditions there, and’ 
it ought to meet with the approval of Congregs. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The grounds ~~ 


ing for divorces for the Panama Canal Zone. Each of us are | 


our own: respective States. It would be almost 
us to agree’ on a divorce code for this country: But here'we are 


mus of Panama. Those who are familiar with the conditions 
down there and who are responsible for the administration of 
the laws there approve the pending bill; I think, therefore, we 
will make no mistake in accepting it ag it is presented. 

Mr. RAMSEYDR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENTDSON. I will. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Now, the committee is compesed of good 
lawyers; and I am net goimg to discuss: the various grounds for 
divorces enumerated jn this bill but the reasen fer arranging 
it the way it is. AN writers on domestic relations make a dis- 
tinction between annulment of marringes and divorees. There 
is a very clear line of distinction between the two, Annulments 
are based on causes which exist at the time the marriage con- 
tract is entered inte. Divorees are granted for causes which 
arise after the marriage contract is entered’ inte, and there is 
quite a difference: as to: the property rights under the twe stat- 
utes, as well as the legitimacy of children. The codes: of the 
various States differ ; I know my State has a section on divorces 
and giving grounds for divorce, and it has a different section 
for annulment of marriages and the greunds for such annul- 
ments. 

Now, here the committee reports in a bill all under the head 
of divorcees. For instance, the first two grounds are discussed 
by writers on domestic relations and by the code of my State as 
grounds for anhulment—first, if impotent; second, if he or she 
had a wife or husband living at the time of such marriage. 
Undoubtedly the: committee had’‘some reason or reasons which 
were forcible enough to cause them te arrange it in this way, 
and P should like to know why you did not make the distinction 
between amulment of marriage and divorce that the law writers 
universally do; and so far as I know the codes of most of the 
States make such distinctions. 

Mr. DENISON. Well, of course, the gentleman from, Towa 
has in mind the law of his own State. The gentleman’s state 
ment of the codes of the different States is not exactly correct, 
because a great many of the States contain this provision as ‘we 
have.it here: For instance, take the law of the State of IHinois, 
with which I am more familiar, as the gentleman is more 
familiar with’ the law of his State, and you will find this provi- 
sion is identical with the law of Dlineis, and with the laws of 
some of the other. States. In the preparation of this bill 
endeavored to be as brief as le: We eonstlted—I did, 
rather—in drafting the bili Judge Frank Feuille, who was the 
special attorney for the Panama Canal for some 12 or 14 years, 
I think. I think he understands the situation down there better 
than any other man on the Canal Zone. I think he understands 
the law im foree down there better than any other man I know. 
He is a student of the Spanish language and Spanish laws, and 
his experience as special attorney for the canal government for 
a number of years brought him in contact with the people and 
gave him a splendid opportunity to beeome familiar with the 
needs of the people better than any man I knew of. This bill 
was prepared and submitted to Judge Feuille and it meets with 
his approval; it follows the laws of a number of States, and I 
do not think it is subject to the objection which the gentleman 
makes, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is it not true that writers always make 
that distinction between annulment of marriage and divorce, 
and the property rights of the parties. are different? Now, Con- 
gress is supposed to be composed of leading legal lights of the 
country, and would it not furnish a better model—probably as 
this is the first divorce law Congress ever passed—I am not 
sure about that statement, but would it not be more logical 
to have written in here—it would not take any more space— 
that the : for divorce are so and so; and that the grounds 
for annulment of illegal marriages are'se and’so? 

Mr. DENISON. There is some ground for difference of 
opiniow on that question. I am perfectly familiar with the dis- 
tinction the gentleman refers. to, as I have noticed it in the: text- 
books 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I asked why you did net follow the logical 
course of text writers and most of the State codes? 


Mr: RAMSPYER. fy the opinion 
not create a Reno down there or: 


courts will not be opem te enyniey exeept those who have offi- 
cial residence there or who are employed there. We have con- 
sidered that question with great care in drafting this bill. 

Mr. KLINE of Pennsylvania. If want to state that in Penn- 
sylvania there is ne distinction between annulment and divorce. 
Tt is all divoree. And that is true m many of the Eastern 
States, if not in most of them, 

Mr. RAMSHYER. fn case the divorce is granted on the 
ground of impotency at the time of marriage, does that dis- 
selve the union as of date of marriage or of date of decree— 
that is, is it retreactive? 

Mr. KLINE of Pennsylvania. No. , 

-Mr: RAMSHPYER. An annulment deeree, in fact, decrees 
that marriage never existed: 

Mr. KLIND of . Pennsylvania has never made 
any such distinction between annulment and’ divorcee. 

Mr. BANKHWAD. The gentleman states that this creates a 
divorce code only for Government employees and officers? 

Mr. DENISON: Yes. 

Mr. BANKHDAD. Does this mean that the wife of one of 
those would not have jurisdiction? 

Mr. DENISON: Oh, no: 

Mr. KING. If the gentleman please; are there no other 
people down there that live in the-zone that ought to have this 
privilege extended to them? 

Mr. DENISON. I will state to my friend from Tinois that 
no one is permitted to live on the Canal Zone except officers 
and employees, and of course theis families. There are one 
or two exeeptions. For instance, there is an oil company that 
sells gasoline, I think, that has an empleyee-or a few employees 
there, but otherwise there is no one living on the Canal Zone 
except employees and officials. The t owns all the 
property there. No ene can acquire a home there exeept from 
the Gevernment, and the purpese of the Government is to 


‘we | limit the Canal Zone te those who have business there for the 


eee We have depopulated the Canal Zone entirely for 
t 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I assimme that the courts in the Canal 
Zone have the corvelative power of adjusting the property 
rights between husband and wife at the time of the divoree? 

Mr, DENISON. Have power? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I assume they have the right to settle 
their property rights? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; certainiy. 

Mr. WILLTAMSON. If' that is true, it may be that the dis- 
tinction the gentleman from Iowa made is important. If a 
woman marries a man whe is already married, she cam acquire 
no property interest in what he possesses, while she would 
aequire a preperty interest if he was lawfully married: 

Mr, DHNTSON. That is al? within ttc contro! of the court 

when the decree is entered. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The court would have the right to make 


. Yes; the court would have that right. 

Mr. Chairman, if there are no other questions new, I will 
make any further explanations of the bill that may be neees- 
sary hs we read the bill under the five-minute rule. [Ap- 

ause. 

Pn HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, if I were authorized by 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce te make a 
report on its proceedings of this day, I should, after addressing 
the Chair; say, “‘The committee, having had under considera- 
tion the Hoch bill and the Sweet bill, intended’ te give the 
people seme relief from certain. provisions of the 
transportation act, 1920, have instructed me te repert that we 
have given about six weeks’ consideration to those measures 
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and fave come to no resolution thereon.” The people of the 
country who have been suffering so much because of the trans- 
portation act of 1920, and particularly because of sections 18 
and 15a, which were intended to be amended by the bills to 
which I have referred, are entitled now to know that this Con- 
gress will take no action for their relief. 

The transportation act of 1920 has now been a law for over 
two years. For the first six months of that time the Treasury 
of the United States bore the burden of the mismanagement 
and inefficiency and the wickedness of railroad management. 
At the end of the six months that burden was passed to the 
people by an increase in railroad rates averaging about 33% 
per cent. Under that burden, intended to yield to the rail- 
roads from fifteen to eighteen hundred millions of dollars, 
the people have reeled until this time. Their complaints have 
been met by the majority in control of Congress by the prom- 
ise of the passage of bills designed to remedy the wrong that 
was done them. The irritation of the people has been quieted 
by the statement that these bills are under consideration, They 
have looked forward to the time when relief should come to 
them. 

Now they find that after all their forbearance and suffering 
the committee has declared itself incapable of dealing with the 
subject. It has deferred consideration of these measures until 
such time—mark you the gentle sarcasm—‘“ until such time 
after the beginning of the session of Congress in December 
next as the committee may see proper to bring the subject 
forward.” 

We know what that means. All of us know that there will be 
no time at the next session of Congress to consider these 
matters. All of us know that by taking that action the com- 
mittee hag interposed a plea of bankruptcy to the claim for 
relief that the people have upon them. 

“ Oh,” they say, “ the law has not been thoroughly tried. We 
have not tested out the transportation act of 1920. We do not 
know how it is going to work. Let us give it a little more time 
for operation.” 

The same gentlemen are saying that now who said, when the 
Esch-Cummins bill was being considered in the House, “It is 
a great constructive measure.” -It comes from the same source. 
Not time enough! Oh, for those who have not yet been able to 
see the wrong that was done to the American people by that act 
there will never be time enough for them to see, because they are 
blind. The act has not only grievously oppressed the people, 
but I call your attention to the fact that this enormous increase 
in the cost of transportation was imposed upon the country at 
the very time when it was most oppressive to us. It had iis 
inception when the business conditions of this country were on 
a sharp decline, But the railroads needed the increases; they 
wanted the meney and so, of course, they got it. Now the 
committee and this Congress and this administration lack cour- 
age and intelligence enough to be able to produce the remedy. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. How much money has been 
paid out of the National Treasury, if anything, under section 
15a of the transportation act of 1920 to the railroads? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Under the transportation act of 1920 
we guaranteed that the earnings should be equal to the stand- 
ard return for a period of six months, I presume that is what 
the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. No. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. What does. the gentleman refer to? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Under section 15a has the 
Government paid a single dollar to a railroad? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. What particular clause of section 
15a? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. JHither one. 
whole of it. 

We have incurred a liability to the -railroads under the 
guaranty clause for the six months’ period after the trans- 
portation act was enacted of an amount variously estimated at 
from $600,000,000 to $900,000,000. The exact amount which 
has been paid I am not able to say at this time.: The last time 
I had the figures it was between. $300,000,000 and $400,000,000. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, It is about $700,000,000. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. You gentlemen may remember the 
harrangue I indulged the House with when the Winslow bill 
was passed. I then said that that act would cost the Treasury 
some $300,000,000. I then insisted that the railroads should 
be required to bring in their claims then and have a settlement. 
The answer was made that the total aggregate amount could 
not be over $635,000,000. Yet we have already paid, so the 
gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. GraHam] informs me, about 
$700,000,000, and there are yet perhaps hundreds of millions 
that remain to be paid. 


Or take the 
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Let me say this: Our committee does not know what the 
trouble is. Our committee has not yet found out that the trans- 
portation act of 1920 needs to be remedied. Our committee has 
not found out the iniquities of the way in which rates are made, 
of the grouping system or of the incomes allowed to the rail- 
roads under section 15a. But the people of this country have 
found out. They know what was done to them. 

As we came from the committee this morning one of the ablest 
members remarked to another as they walked out, referring 
to those members who had voted to postpone further consid- 
eration of the remedial measure, “ Well; they will take more 
interest in these bills after the 1st of next November.” He re- 
ferred to the November elections which are coming along: The 
other member made a reply to him, “Oh, I don’t know; when 
Members lose their seats in Congress they usually take very 
little interest in things afterwards. It is very likely that we 
can not get a quorum of this committee next December.” The 
people know, if the committee and Congress do not know. 

I listened with emotion to the piteous plea made by the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming {Mr. MonpdELL] this morning, when he 
complained of the burdens which have been imposed upon this 
Congress, I, suppose he meant upon the Republican adminis- 
tration and the Republican majority in both Houses of Con- 
gress; he spoke of the grievous burdens that have been imposed 
on Congress by the administration of the previous Demoeratic 
President. 

Mr. KING, What hope or expectation is there in the Demo- 
cratic Party to remedy the railroad situation? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman has asked me to enter 
upon a subject that in the minutes remaining of the time that 
I have allotted to myself I can not hope to take up... But I will 
say a little something to the gentleman along that line if he 
will just listen now for a moment. The gentleman from Wyo- 
ming did not say so, but it is a fact just the same, that every one 
of those measures that has imposed a burden upon the American 
people was supported by a practically unanimous vote of the 
Republicans who were Members of Congress. Every error that 
the Democrats committed, if they committed errors, the Repub- 
licans are equally guilty of. I. guarantee, gentlemen, that if 
you examine the records of the votes, you will find that every 
vote that was passed during the war that tended to impose a 
burden upon the people of the United States was supported with 
greater unanimity upon that side of the House than upon this. 
And if men are ever estopped from criticism, if they are ever 
bound to stand by their guns, if they are ever expected to stand 
by the burdens which they themselves have created, then the Re- 
publican majority are bound to meet without complaint the 
burdens and duties of solving the problems arising out of the 
war. It was as much your war as ours, 

But I want to offer you Republicans a little ray of hope. 
Only a little while longer, gentlemen.. Be patient; bear the 
burden the best you can. The people will relieve you of it 
we os first chance they get. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve “he balance of my time. I yield 
one hour to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for one hour, 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from, Tennessee [Mr. 
Davis] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I understand the gentle- 
man from Tennessee is going to discuss a very important ques- 
tion now pending before Congress and the country, to wit, the 
ship subsidy bill. I think that on that subject, to which he has 
given great attention, he is entitled to a hearing by more 
gentleman than are here, and I make the point of no quorum 


present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama makes the 
point of no quorum present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Sixty Members present, not a quorum. The Clerk 
will call the roll, ‘ 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 
Almon Barkley 
Anderson Beck 
Andrew, Mass. 
rt 

PP: 4 


Bland, Va. 


Bell 
Bixler 
Black 
B 
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Mansfield Shreve 
Marti 


poe a 
Smith, Mich. 
Snell 
Snyder 
‘oul 
Stevenson 
Stiness 
Stoll 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Swank 
Sweet 
~~ 


Tagu 

Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Temple 

Ten Eyck 
Thomas 


Crowther 
ale 
Dallinger 
rrow 
Davis, Minn, 
Deal 


Johnson, Wash. 
Jones, Pa. 
Kahn 

Kelly, Pa. 
Kendall 
Kennedy 
Kiess 

Kindred 


Kinkaid 
Kirk oo trick 
Kitchin 
Kleczka 
Knight 


Knutson 
Kreider 
Kunz 


Tomnart 

Langley 

Larson, Minn. 
zaro 


La 
Leatherwood 
Lee, N. Y. 
Lehlbach 
pam 


McClintic 
McFadden 
McKenzie 
McLaughlin, Pa. 
MacGregor 
Madden 


Maloney 
Mann 


‘Timberlake 
Towner 
nee 


Gnderni 
ha 


Watson 
Williams, fll. 
ilson 


se 
Woods, Va. 
Woodyard 
Wyant 
Yates 
Zihiman 


The committee rose; and Mr, WALSH having resumed the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr, LoNGwortH reported that the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union find- 
ing itself without a quorum, he directed the roll to be called, 
when 216 Members, a quorum of the committee, answered to 
their names. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sitting. 

‘Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Lone- 

wortH in the chair. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, an 
article in the New York Evening Post, by Harold Phelps Stokes, 
stated in part: 


On no subject now before Congress. has there been more consistent 
A sustained propaganda than on the administration’s ship subsidy 


The committee will resume its 


In the ahr of the ship aeeniey dill noone bureaus at the Capital 
have been fairly swamped w such city material, Chairman 
Lasker’s opening speech of 59 pages being supplemented b L preneees 
“hand outs” from the National Merchant Marine Associa Over 
and above that, Mr. Lasker and dent Harding have made age 
efforts in a personal way to explain the features of the legislation to 
the correspondents and to bring home to them the urgency for its 


tee "2 result, the prosubsidy side of the controversy has been placed 
before the public effectively. The other side has been virtually ignored. 

There has perhaps never at any time been as much propa- 
ganda, certainly not as much false and misleading propaganda, 
in favor of any bill as that in favor of the pending ship sub- 
sidy bill. Consequently, it is about time for the presentation 
of some facts to show the defects and iniquities of this bill, 
so that I shall devote the time allotted to me to-day to a dis- 
cussion of this subject. 

I am heartily in favor of a real constructive solution of this 
merchant marine problem. Whatever I say upon the subject 
will be sincerely with that end in view. In order to do that, it 
will be necessary to candidly deal with some aspects of the 
situation and to brush away some of the débris of misinforma- 
tion with which the Congress and the people have been flooded. 
This is a large, intricate problem possessing innumerable angles, 
It can not be intelligently discussed in a brief period. To-day 
I shall only be able to discuss some features of the question, 
largely along the line of clearing away débris. However, if 
granted the opportunity, I shall present an array of cold facts 
which ¢an not be controverted, and which will prove that. this 
bill not only does not present a correct solution of this problem, 
although it would impose upon the people tremendous — 
burdens, but also that it is the most extraordinary and most 
vicious bill ever presented for your consideration. This bill is 
an expression of the demands of the selfish interests which alone 
will benefit from its passage. 
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In opposing the pending bill, I shall accept the challenge of 
its proponents and in due time present what I conceive to be 
a correct analysis of he difficulties and a real solution in 
lieu of the pending bill. 

Lasker and his cohorts and the private shipping interests 
have persistently tried to make it appear that the issue in- 
volved is whether we shall have permanent Government ewner- 
ship of merchant vessels,.or as to whether they shall be gotten 
into the hands of private owners. They have set up a “ man 
of straw,” because this is not the issue. I do not believe that 
there is a member of either the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee of the House or the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce who favors permanent Government ownership of the 
Shipping Board vessels. Those of us opposed to the pending 
ship subsidy bill are in favor of the Shipping Board vessels 
being sold as soon as possible, consistent with the proper pro- 
tection of the public interests and the preservation of a real 
American merchant marine. I believe that what is true with 
respect to the membership of said committees is likewise true 
with regard to the membership of Congress in general. 

Furthermore, the propaganda in favor of this bill dissemi- 
nated all over the country by the Shipping Board and shipping 
interests insists that the pending bill presents the only solu- 
tion; that this bill, and it alone, will enable the Government 
to dispose of its ships and insure the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a privately owned American merchant marine. I em- 
phatically deny “this contention. The controversy is not as to 
whether we shall have Government ownership or private own- 
ership; nor as to whether we want or do not want an adequate 
American merchant marine. My discussion of this question 
shall be based upon my own position, which I believe is in ac- 
cord with the views of this House—that is, that we favor an 
adequate privately owned American merchant marine. How- 
ever, this bill is predicated upon an incorrect diagnosis of the 
case and it prescribes an improper and futile remedy. 

In addition to the false issues raised, as just explained, the 
chief arguments advanced in fayor of the passage of this bill 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. In order to stop the $50,000,000 annual expense of the 
Shipping Board. 

2. In order to get the Government out of the shipping busi- 
ness. 

3. In order to make possible ‘the sale of our Government- 
owned ships. 

4. In order te make it possible for ships under the American 
flag to compete with those under foreign flags. 

It is insisted by the proponents of this bill that. American- 
flag ships.can not now successfully and profitably compete with 
foreign-flag ships for the following reasons: 

(a) Because of differential in capital cost in favor of the 
foreign shipowner. 

(b) Because of differential against American operators in 
the wage and subsistence cost of manning the ships. 

5. That it is necessary to pass this bill in order to have an 
adequate naval auxiliary in case of future war. 

All of these arguments are utterly fallacious, as an examina- 
tion of the facts will disclose. I shall later discuss these argu- 
ments in detail, if given the opportunity. 

However, in this connection I do wish to call attention to a 
statement made by the distinguished majority leader [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] to-day which indicated that he had fallen a victim to some 
of the propaganda that has been put forth by the friends of the 
ship subsidy bill. He gave as a reason why it is probably neces- 
sary to pass a bill of this kind the fact that we now have a very 
large American fleet of merchant vessels. We have. That is 
one reason why subsidies are unnecessary. Heretofore one of 
the chief arguments, and in fact, with the exception of the com- 
plaint about the seamen’s act, about the only argument in 
favor of a subsidy was that American ships cost more to con- 
struct than foreign ships. But now we have an immense fleet, 
which the Shipping Board are proposing to sell to private inter- 
ests at the present world-market price, even at a time when 
there is the worst depression in the history of shipping, and at 
a price that is about a third of what those ships could have been 
constructed for before the war, and. perhaps at a less than one- 
third of what they can ever be constructed for again. Conse- 
quently that has removed the chief argument that has been 
made heretofore in favor. of ship-subsidy legislation, as the 
shipping companies can buy the ships at such a price that the 
differential on capital investment will be in their favor as com- 
pared with the foreign shipowners, and the value of them will 
greatly advance as soon as world conditions. improve and com- 
merce increases. 

The proponents of this bill having seen that such is neces- 
sary, a tremendous drive is now being made to get this Dill 
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reported out and passed through the House during: the: present | 
,of any other party has ever declared in favor: of this or any 


session: 
Aw article ina recent issue of the Washington Star: by: Wilk 
P. Kennedy stated in part: 


The only new ve that bas any chance of = 
is; the subsidy bill, amd: that only because: 0 
President om 

This disposition on the part of tie House is based on two con- 
siderations: Firet, the House has- already sent to the Senate 
measures of prime importanee than the Senate can at this 
Second, with a threatened deficit of $250,000,000 
House Members do. not. want. to take the responsibility 
legislation that would call for vast tures, such as 
MeNary reclemation: bill, the, Downer Sterling. b 
education, and. the. ship. sv’ bill.. If, any 
possible, ‘the. one most needed, and “for. which the greatest. 
ressure: is for an omnibus public building Will. Since they. can: not’ 
iave that, the House Members are set against any of{the new measures: 
calling, for appropriations, * yee 

House Leader Monpart admits that, th there ig some neeatie on. the 
Republican side not te take the matter up; a = least until after the 
House membership is here: im } 


for'a department. 
a big. appro 2 appropriation. was, 
ere, is 


of: con+ 


ye Fane A 

ference reports on the tariff. an eolaier: ’- bonus. measures and. until. 
they have had an opportunity, of’ studying. the bil as it, is reported 
to the House fromm the Merchant Marin This: feelin; oe 
not relate entirely to the * svbeidy measure ait A is: 
cordanee with the. general that; the, House has rete aoe 
more: legislation than the Senate can possibly take care on an ere- 
fore, there is no special rush 

In this.connection I wish to state that it would be manifestly 
unfair at this time to take the bill up in the House, when there 
is an attendance of but little more than half of dhe House mem- 
bersliip.. The absent Members in near-by States, including all 


of those on the Atlantic seaboard, could’ be gotten here on short |; 


notice, whereas. those in the Middle West, the Nortliwest, and 
the Southwest, as.well as those in the extreme West, are so, far 
away that they would probably not be able to return, even. if 
they. should in time receive notice as to when. the bill would be 
considered, which is unlikely. 

I also indorse the suggestion. that Members should. be. given 
an. opportunity to study the.bill'as it may. finally be reported-to 
the House, They should also be. given. an opportunity. to read 
the hearings upon this important bill. Such hearings have not 
been available except to a. very, limited, extent, I think ey a 
hundred copies being distributed’ through the House comm a 
and they were quickly exhausted. without copies being furnii 
to many people who desired them. I know that numerous 
Members of the House and others, have been wanting to procure 
copies of the hearings. It is understood that the hearings are 
to be indexed and reprinted. If so, I certainly hope that the 
Members of this House will read those: hearings, ‘and. particu- 
larly the cross-examinations, in order that’ yon may not. only 
know the important facts there developed but may see the efforts 
of the Shipping Board representatives and the shipping inter- 
ests to evade, to conceal. important. facts, and their absolute 
refusal to disclose important facts within their knowledge re- 
flecting upon this problem. I certainly trust that you will not 
reach a conclusion in this matter upon the strength of the false 
propaganda, with which, you have aoe flooded and with which 
you are being daily regaled in. the p 

The article referred to concluded with the following: 

And, it is: only the persistent: insistence: of President. Hardin 
ean force the est to allow the ship subsidy bill to pass a 
session. 

Another article in. a. recent. issue. of the Washington Star 
contained the following: 

At a White: House conference: with. House leaders the President. was, 
tnbereeed that. the bill: PiGerchane Mat be ready for submission. to boy 

Marine Comm 


publican members: of Sa M ‘ittee ate latter’ part: of 
this week, but to take: up new: 


legislation toward the fag end of . session: 
The leaders, it was u ood,. frankly told, the, preaiinst there was 
ion te subsidy pe gg matory among Repubiicans from Midate 
ee een a that there: was: the: certainty of almost solid 


One of the members with whem, the Presta f, tates 8 ses at 
vocate of Lee bill—is said to bave told Mr. Harding that onee the om 
will be necessary: for the leadership and 


is reported it ‘him to get: behin 
demand its prompt passage. aa a. party. measure; 

On June 5 the Washington Post: had’ one: of! its double-column: 
editorials in behalf of: this: ship subsidy: bill; which stated; in 
part: 

ratic, but inf 
ports, Fublishes = dlepatel eS ae 


dispa ident 
vexpects the sit grea ee a and passed: 
the leadérs.in that. they 


b 
upo: “ 7 ne 
a am else; that it, was amine 
y him and mm, and ‘must be 
thei ear vi after the conference and romised ie support. The 
cir views House within 


is now. to be reported. to 
There is no reagon to lone, Ute 1D arse gis reget. 


that 
this 


poets 
House that te 
ere session. 


0 anes, 


Seaoree anne re abes 


the House 
the: insistence: of |: 
‘Marine ofthe best:type of —< shel 
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As a matter of fact, neitlier the Republican platform nor that. 


other ship subsidy legislation.. @n the contrary;. the: Republican 
national platform of 1920 deelared as follows: 
MERCHAN® MARINE. 
The national defense and our: foreign commerce uire a merchant 
flyin oT American flag, manned. 
private capital, and: operated by private 


 F a seamen, owned 


i We | indorse: the sound 2 recently enacted the Republican 
the. |, Congress ere otion ona eieteaen of the Ameri- 
‘can mere 


We favor thevapplication of the: workmen’s compensation acts: to the 
merchant marine; 

Your, attention is called: ta the fact that the Republican, na- 
tional. pletfornr. indorsed’ and! stood upon: the merchant marine 
act of1920, known as the Jones.Act, and not only did not make. 
any intimation as to subsidies; but did not eyen suggest the 
necessity of any: additional legislation except:the application of 
the workmen’s compensation: act;to the. merchant marine, which 
is intended to, be for the benefit:of the seamen:and not the ship- 
owners, 

The question of ship subsidies was not an. issue and was not 
even discussed: during the last. campaign, and the people had:no 
opportunity to express their views relative 

In the beginning of his prepared. statement. read at the hear- 
ings on this bill} Chairmam Lasker said: 

The ens of subsidy to. American ships, has. hardly ever been 


treated as a te of the fact that we hear favorable 
ane Ee ceseettion. a 


sy Re ee 
Sa ee 


neither 


policy, of direct aid t The 
outh in 


| Repat ub C h 
‘Ginette and Mesibacn to sutelaieiie cer obi Thi 

There is really no good’ reason aa pts this bill as a 
partisan or party measure at this time; it should be fully. and 
carefully considered andi settled*upon its merits, The extracts: 
I read and other quotations ftom proponents’of ‘the bill, make: it: 
quite clear that the only reason that they favor making tlie 
bill a party’ measure is because they realize that it is impossible 
for it'to. win upon its merits, and that the only cliance to put 
it: through is by wielding the party whip. 

Having the welfare of the whole country at heart, as I view 
ity and’ disregarding the question of political advantage or dis- 
advantage, I very much hope that this infamous_bill will never 
be enacted: However, if it is to be passed, I hope that it will 
be put through as a party measure, feeling confident that the 
party responsible for such action will be rebuked’ by: thie Ameri- 
can people. Furthermore, ifthe bill’is to be passed during this 
Congress, I hope that it will.be passed during’ the; present ses- 
sion, in order that the people will have an opportunity in the 
coming election to return a Congress that will’ repeal’ it before’ 
the Shipping Board has had time to — out their design of 
lending the $125,000,000' loan; fimd and’ making’ so: many 10- 
year subsidy contracts that the bill could not be repealed. 

So far as: I have: been: able to: find, President: Harding: is the 
only President who las ever declared in favor of ‘ship’ subsidy 
legistation.. In the very: nature. of things, it: was. impossible for. 
him: to make: an independent) investigation: of. this: complicated: 
problem, and; co’ , it was necessary for him to rely 
upon the information and ‘advices of others upon the subject. 
Apparently having: the President’s: full confidence, Lasker has 


the President to. come: out: in favor of this legistation, ? 
stated at the hearings and: otherwise that: lie submitted! to: the: 
President for his information: and: as the recommendations: of 
the Shipping Board this: elaborate study entitled “Government 
aid te merchant shipping—a: study pared) under: a 
of the United States Shipping Board.” It was»stated! that: the 
President's message) to: Congress: on the ship: subsidy: bill’ was 
based in large:measure upon: the contents of said study: That 
being: true, his:support of’ tlie bill was: induced by: the grossest: 
sort of misinformation; because’ this study is full: of: misstate- 
ments and! misleading: and deceptive statements. I wish: I had: 
time’ te: diseuss' some ofthe various: and devious» methods em: 
ployed by Lasker: im his: efforts: to further this biil.. 

The President is: said to have told: Members: of the: House: 
that this» was his pet’ bill and) he wanted it put right: through. 
It.is: even: reported: in this: morning’s Washington Post, which 
is: reeognized’ as: the official: ongam: of the administration; that: 
on: yesterday the President demanded: of Republican Leader 
Monvera: and the Republican steering committee: that: the ship 
subsidy: a ——. reported out’ and; brought: to a: vote, 
and that ‘h caaeiicon call! am‘extra session: solely to: 
consider: thi fs ball’ if did not’ come: to: the: veting stage before: 
eajeuvebnest. ome ip patiape tabioy- @& more active interest in: 
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behalf of it than any measure since he has been in the White 
House. 

According to all reports he impatiently spurned the msel 
and advice of the leaders of his party in the House, clinging 
alone to the advice of Lasker—of a man who a few months ago 
knew absolutely nothing of the subject and who now knows 
even less, because the most that he has since acquired has been 
misinformation instead of information, having acquired same 
from those bent upon bleeding the Government and not aiding it. 

I can well understand that these reports of the President’s 
activity and intended activity to whip the Members of the 
House into line in support of this bill may be very disconcert- 
ing to those Members of the House who are against the bill 
and who know that their constituencies are against it. Con- 
sequently, I wish to relieve them of any embarrassment inci- 
dent to such reports by calling attention to the fact that there 
appeared in tlie Washington Evening Star on a date later than 
any of the articles from which I have quoted an article by 
N. O. Messenger under the heading, ‘‘ President may veto bonus 
bill.” After discussing the status of the soldier bonus bill and 
the President’s reputed opposition to it and the prospect of him 
vetoing it, the article continues: 

If it is asked why the President docs not then use his presumed 
influence to head off the legislation, the President’s friends reply that 
he declared at the oytset of his administration he would not seek to 
dictate to Congress. ere is a difference, it is contended, between coer- 
cion of Congress during the pendency of legislation and ‘its subsequent 
veto. The latter is a wer vested in e Chief Executive by the 
aerar et of the United States, and can not be classed as dic- 
The President’s position, as analyzed by his friends in Congress, is 
dignified and consistent. He will not seek to sway Congress in the 
exercise of the constitutional functions of the legislative branch, not 
even to the extent of indicating intention to use the veto, and in an 
gatteets legitimate way has allowed his views upon the subject to be 

According to this article, apparently inspired from the White 
House, the President having expressed his views on the ship 
subsidy bill in a message to Congress, the manner prescribed 
by the Constitution, surely “he would not seek to dictate to 
Congress” or to “seek to sway Congress in the exercise of the 
constitutional functions of the. legislative branch.” 

Although this bill is presented as the only solution, yet it is 
by the merest accident that it,is presented at all, at least with 
the indorsement of the Shipping Board and the President. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that the President first 
tendered to James A. Farrell the chairmanship of the Ship- 
ping Board and held. up the appointment several weeks in an 
effort to persuade Mr. Farrell to accept. Lasker himself said 
at the hearings: 

Well, the President wanted Farrell ahead of me for ehairman of the 
Shipping Board, and was yer muck elt te ont when he had to take 
me and did not get Farrell. Farrel one of those factors that 
makes for the ships being waleade under the American flag. 

The assumption is that the President desired to appoint Mr. 
Farrell, not only because of his great business and administra- 
tive ability but also because of his experience with and knowl- 
edge of ship construction and ship operation. 

Had Mr. Farrell accepted the appointment, it is natural to 
presume that the President would have been guided by his 
counsel and advice as to our shipping problem; and it is safe 
to say that this bill and this program would not have been 
presented at all. When I take up the discussion of the diffi- 
culties and remedies, I shall present Mr. Farrell’s analysis and 
recommendations. 

It may be argued that while the 1920 Republican national 
platform indorsed the merchant marine act of 1920 as “sound 
legislation recently enacted by the Republican Congress that 
will insure the promotion and maintenance of the American 
merchant marine,” and without the recommendation of further 
legislation except a merchant marine workmen’s compensation 
act, yet that the situation was changed because of the failure 
to enforce section 34 of the said act. However, the pending 
bill by no means stops with presenting a substitute for said 
section 34 of the Jones Act. 

The substitute for said section 34 is embodied in section 301 
of the pending bill authorizing a deduction from net Federal 
income taxes of 5 per cent of the freight paid on goods imported 
or exported in American-flag vessels. In discussing this pro- 
vision of the bill and comparing it with section 34 of the Jones 
Act, Chairman Lasker declared in his prepared statement read 
at the hearings: 

It is the belief of the Shipping Board that the proposed deduction 
from net Federal income tax 3 5 per cent of the freight paid on ds 
imported or exported in American-flag vessels may do more to aid in 
the upbu of the American merchant marine than any proposal 
which 7 herein submitted to the Congress. 

Section 34 provided preferential tariffs for American-flag ships, but 
this could only be applicable to dutiable imports. The - ration of sec- 
tion 34 gave no preference to American ships on ¢é 
erence to American ships on nondutiable imports. 


ref- 
per 


and no 
he proposed 
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cent deduction from taxes of the freights paid on goods imported or 
exported in American-flag vessels now made should insure a peateurace 
to American shippers on ies ton of goods sold abroad or bought for 
consumption at home. per cent deduction is made in su tu- 
tion of section 34, but we of the Shipping Board believe it is possible 
that this section ‘will accomplish at less cost to the Treasury much 
more than might have been accomplished by section 34. 

Nothing that can be devised, the Sh ipping Board "teels, will 80 seeiiity 
ceepsealt volume to American ships as the 5 per cent tax deduction here 

ro 


And on cross-examination the following occurred: 


Mr, Lazaro, Mr. Lasker, you stated if the Jones law could have been 
carried out as a whole it would have = us an American merchant 
marine without asking for further legislation. 

Mr. Lasxer. In my belief. 


Likewise, Winthrop’ L. Marvin, in an article entitled “ The 
merchant- marine bill of 1922 analyzed—One of the experts 
who assisted the Shipping Board in framing the bill outlines 
its merits,” appearing in the April issue of Marine Engineering 
declared : 

A wholly new feature of American maritime law is that provided for 
pn Cae es 301 of the new ar ing bill for a deduction from the amount 

ich would otherwise constitute the income tax of a sum equivalent 
to 5 2 cent of ocean freight money id for ane 
chandise in American ships the foreign trade. s is an ingenious 
new departure intended to serve the purpose of a pert rt of the preferen- 
tial duty of the original Jones Act, but, as a matter of fact, it is far 
more valuable and effective, for it would’ apply to all merchandise, 
dutiable or free, inward or outward. 

This is treaty-proof. It is not a ee ee an indirect aid. Its 
potential importance is incalculable. It will appeal to all shippers, 
small and large, and will have the effect of malting all American ves- 
sels first-preferred bottoms. 

He confirmed this at the hearings, and stated specifically 
that he had reference to section 34 of the Jones Act and “ would 
very greatly prefer” this substitute provision to section 34 of 
the Jones Act. 

Mr. Marvin is the vice president and general manager of the 
American Steamship Owners’ Association, which embraces prac- 
tically all of the American shipowners. He is paid a large 
salary by said organization, and devotes all of his time to pro- 
moting the interests of the members of said association, espe- 
cially with respect to legislative matters. He has played a 
large part in the preparation of.this bill and the propaganda 
in its behalf. If any one man could be singled out, as the father 
of this bill, he is that man. 

The said study prepared under the direction of the Shipping 
Board states: 

The policy of Congress with regard to the national merchant marine 
has been sitively and definitely determined in, the shipping act of 
1916 and the merchant marine act of 1920 

The act of 1916 created the Shi ithe co "Board. int the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and provided for the construction and operation of 
Government-owned ships. It was under the stress of the 
extraordinary conditions produced by arog war in Europe, and so far 
as its provisions for the construction and operation of ships by the 
Cozegnennst are concerned, it was intended to give only emergency 
relie 

The merchant marine act (of 1920), om the other hand, was passed 
about 18 months after the close of the war, and in the a not only of 
the results of the policy established by the earlier act but also of the 
changed economic conditions produced the war. The latter act may 
Spexefoee be considered as the expression of the permanent policy of 

ongress 

e aet of 1920 is an excellent, well-considered, and comprehensive 
pieee of legislation, which was designed not only to foster the devel- 
opment of a lar ‘ee and well-balanced merchant marine but also to 
insure the Sere ean n of that marine aes ee ownersh: Accord- 


ingly, the act provided for a number of rect aids which it was 
these t should ‘prove am ample to develop pn ty shipping on a sound 

manent should restore the American merchant ma- 
Fine | 4 the proud position it enjoyed in the first half of the nineteenth 

Then the said study refers to the fact that section 34 of the 
Jones Act had not been put into effect, and states that supple- 
mentary legislation was necessary 

Yet the pending bill not cals, ‘provides a substitute which 
both Lasker and Marvin stated will be much more valuable and 
effective than section 34 of the Jones Act, but the pending bill 
also amends the Jones Act in several vital respects, and in ad- 
dition provides innumerable other direct and indirect aids. In 
addition to the costly direct aids provided in the bill, Lasker 
himself stated that they embodied “every practical indirect 
aid possible to give.” They incorporated about every character 
of aid that had ever been granted in any other country and de- 
vised some additional schemes to favor the shipping interests 
at the expense of the people. 

This bill is not constructed along scientific lines, but is sim- 
ply a hotchpotch of every conceivable method by which it was 
thought the shipping interests could be favored. 

The direct charges upon the Public Treasury carried in’ this 
bill, even if they amount to no more than the. figures conceded 
by Chairman Lasker at the hearings, will amount to more an- 
nually than the combined subsidies, subventions, and State aid 
of every character and description paid by all of the nations on 
earth combined. 


rtation of mer- 
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Some years ago the Commissioner of Navigation collected 
and collated the amounts of every character of aid granted te 
shipping interests by all the foreign maritime nations, which 
he set forth in his report and which he summarized as follows: 

‘orm of sub- 
sidion ee ee aati pare oy 1oh and Construction ohiee, admiralt 
subventions, naval reserve hg fisheries bounties, ref 
of Suez Canal tolls, and other forms vor “contributions which directly or 
indirectly add to the volume of business under their respective national 
flags, is upward of $46,000,000 a year 

During the hearings Chairman Lasker conceded that the 
pending bill included direct. charges on the Public Treasury 
of $52,125,000, not taking into consideration the exemptions 
from Federal taxes allowed shipowners and other indirect aids, 
the amounts of which Chairman Lasker declined to estimate. 
The pending bill would cost. the American people at least 
$75,000,000 per year. 

Winthrop L. Marvin, previously mentioned, during his state- 
ment at the hearing referred to this bill as “a shipping bill 
such as has never been dreamed of before.” In this he is un- 
doubtedly correct. This bill stands in a class by itself, not 
only as to substance but as to form. 

Chairman Lasker stated at the hearings tha. he had given 
instructions to those drafting the. bill that it should be so 
drafted as te give the Shipping Board “ very wide latitude; in 
fact, almost absolute discretion in determining to whom they 
shall sell ships. and also to whem they may see proper to grant 
the various forms of subsidy.” He further stated that “if it 
doesn’t contain it that way, I hope to have it changed so that 
it will.” They certainly carried out his instructions,. because 
the pending bill confers the mest autocratic power and the 
widest discretion, perhaps, ever conferred upon any board. It 
affords boundless opportunities for favoritism, graft, and- cor- 
ruption. Under its provisions the Shipping Board is author- 
ized to usurp powers properly belonging to and now exercised 
by the President, the Secretary of State; the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Seeretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of Commerce, the Post- 
master General, and the Congress. The bill authorizes the 
Shipping Board to declare valid or invalid existing agreements 
between common carriers by water and common carriers by 
land, although some such contracts have been sustained by the 
courts and others have been declared invalid; so that the 
Shipping Board is authorized to usurp the power of the judi- 
ciary, ineluding the United States Supreme Dries if it so 
wills. 

The pending bill proposes to so amend the present jaw as to 
eliminate competitive biddings, and also to authorize the sale 
of ships without advertisement if authorized by five members 
of the board. 

Such sale shall be made at such ces and on such terms and condi- 
tions as the board may pre rescribe, but the completion of the payment 
of the purchase price and interest shall not be deferred more than 15 
ge after the making of the contract of sale, mor shall the interest 
e at less than 2 per cent per annum. 

This bill. provides for a revolving fund of $125,000,000, to be 
known as the construction lean fund, and the Shipping Board 
is authorized to lend this fund at 2 per cent interest, without 
any limit as to time, and without any restriction as to the 
amount te be loaned any person or corporation, except. that no 
loan shall be made upon any one ship “ for a greater sum than 
two-thirds of the cost of the vessel to be constructed or of the 
value of the vessel thus reequipped.” 

The bill provides for the payment of certain basic yoyage 
subsidies, and autherizes the board to increase such subsidies 
up to the extent of doubling them, or to decrease the amount 
below the basic subsidies to whatever extent they see proper. 
The beard is authorized to make contracts.for the payment of 
subsidies “for a period not exceeding 10 years from the date 
when contract is made”; it will be noted that sueh period does 
not date from the passage of the bill, so that it would be prac- 
tically impossible for a future Congress to repeal the law, for 
the reason that there would always be numerous such contracts 
outstanding. The Shipping Board is given absolute discretion 
to grant such subsidies or to withhold them. Under such ex- 
traordinary discretionary pewers it was admitted at the hear- 
ings by a representative of the Shipping Board that it was 
within the power of the board to grant the owner of, the 
Leviathen an annual subsidy of $1,800,000 or to refuse to grant 
such owner any subsidy, or to grant a subsidy in any amount 
between nothing and said maximum figure 

Can it be that the unprecedented power ‘and discretion given 
the Shipping Board under the provisions of this bill account 
for the feverish, eaneny os aera in behalf of the bill by some 
members of the Shipping Boa 
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This bill creates a “ merchant-marine fund” for the payment 
oy the voyage subsidies, ‘“ which shall be subject to withdrawal 
na Sige: Undies States Shipping Board on requisition approved by 
irman of the board.” This fund is to be derived from 

10 per cent of our customs receipts, which Chairman Lasker esti- 
mated will amount to about $30,000,000 per annum; by tonnage 
taxes, which he estimated will amount to about $4, per 
annum, and by the amounts which would otherwise be paid for: 


carrying the mails, which he estimated at $5,000,000, making a 


total of $39,000,000; and all of which amounts the Seeretary of 
the is d directed to pay into said merchant+marine fund 
without any appropriation by Congress. 

Chairman Lasker considers the indirect aids provided in the 
bill to be of much greater value than the direct aids, as evi- 
denced by his statement at the hearings on the ship subsidy 
bill, as. follows: 

H 
oa aren't = _ 
the 
and 


g Board, after = 


ses in mln “could, only com 
aK of “throwing th is the 


and Siete eee came to 
ernment aid to accomplish 
com . phe the use of both direct 
onto the indirect — . -** 
thrown on the indirect. Thus the pro- 
adlinay abaadiaen elttaus ve mo occas to quarrel with the pro- 
posals; for the Shipping ‘Board recommends every practical indirect 
aid om the inal to give. sr of the great value it places 
rlirect id, the Shipping Board ‘figured a very modest sum of 


It at be noted that Chairman Lasker figures $39,000,000 per 
annum as “a v modest sum.” As a matter of fact, the 
amounts will be considerably larger ‘than he concedes. Mr. 
Lasker stated that he was unable to give any estimate as to the , 
amounts that would be received by the ship operators under 
the various indirect aids. 

‘Another direct charge on the Publie Treasury is involved in 
the provision authorizing deductions from net Federal income 
taxes of 5 per cent of the freight paid on goods imported or 
exported in American-flag vessels, which Chairman Lasker and 
the conaping Board report estimate would amount to about 
$10,000,000 per annum when the program gets into operation; 
as a matter of fact, it would amount to much more than that. 

Mr. Lasker also conceded that in lending the $125,000,000 at 
2 per cent interest tite Government would be losing at least 
24 per cent, which would amount to $3,125,000 per annum. 
Furthermore, the 2 per cent interest, amonnting to $2,000,000 
annually, if collected, will go into this loan fund and not the 
General Treasury. 

It will be noted that these different items involving a direct 
charge on the Treasury aggregate $52,125,000, according to Mr. 
Lasker’s admissions and figures, and not including the $2,000,- 
000 annual interest, which should also be counted. 

Furthermore, this bill exempts the operators of vessels 
from the payment of “ war profits and excess profits taxes im- 
posed by Title III of the revenue act of 1918 or any and all 
taxes on income, corporate or individual, imposed by the reve- 
nue act of 1921, or by any subsequent. revenue act, an amount 
equivalent to the net earnings of such vessel during such tax- 
able year,” provided the owner “ invests or sets aside in a trust 
fund for investment” for the construction of new vessels. 

The bill further provides for the exemption from taxation of 
the profits made upon the sale of vessels built prior to January 
1, 1914, provided such owner “ invests or sets aside im a trust 
fund for investment for the building of new vessels,” I do not 
know why this advantage is accorded to pieeialy owned. ves- 
sels but not to those built by the Shipping 

Of course, it is impossi Te to state the extent of the charge 
upon the Publie Treasury of these tax exemptions and none of 
the representatives. of the Shipping Board would give any esti- 
mate thereon. However, it is certain that the amount, would be 
very large. In speaking of these provisions Marvin said: 


hee these features of the Jomes Act are made distinetly mere valu- 
able. 


The bill further prevides for the elimination of the Army and 
Navy transperts so as to require our troops, munitions, and 
supplies to be carried in privately owned. vessels without any 
distinction in time of war. Chairman Lasker and the Shipping 
Board report estimated that the income to privately owned 
ships from this source would amount to $7,500,000 per annum 
in, the Pacifie alone, of which amount they state that approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 would be net profit to the ship operators. It 
will be noted that this amount does not include the Army and 
Navy transport service to the Canal Zone, Porto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Haiti, and so forth. 

One of.the provisions of the bill provides that 50 per cent 
of the immigrants to this country shall be transported in Ameri- 
ean vessels. Mr. Thomas H. Rossbottom, a represeirtative of 
the Shipping Board, who testified at the hearings, estimated 
that under the present 3 per cent quota law “ this trafiie would 
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give the transporting companies a gross income of $17,600,000 | 
per year, of which one-half, or $8,800,000, should come to Ameri-' 
He further stated that one-half of this sum would | 


|| to avoid all such embarrassment, and is unwilling to come to 
There are various other indirect aids carried in ‘the bill, 


can owners.’ 
be net profit. 


which I shall not now discuss. 

Mr. NOLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I will yield to the gentleman for a 
brief question. 

Mr. NOLAN. I should like to-inquire in reference to our Army 
Transport Service. Is it proposed in this bill that we dispose 
of the ships that are now being used by the Army Transport 
Service? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. NOLAN. At the same price they are putting on the 
others; of about $20 a ton? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. The fact of the business is that 
the Shipping Board is authorized to sell ships without any 
limit as to price, but this bill authorizes the doing away with 
the Army Transport Service for the purpose of giving business 
to private ships. 


Mr. NOLAN. In other words, it is proposed by the Shipping 


Board to dispose of vessels which cost $240 a ton, which are 

now used by the Army Tr 
to realize about ‘the same amount that they realize on their 
other ships. Is that a fact? 

Mr. DAVIS of ‘Tennessee. Of course, ff they sefl them, they 
will have to sell ‘them at the current prices, and everybody 
knows that there is the worst depression in the history of 
shipping, and that ships at ‘this ‘particular time can not ‘be sold 
for scarcely anything. 

Mr. NOLAN. Is .your committee in a position at this time to 
give ‘any information as to what the Shipping Board have ac- 
complished “in ‘disposing of ships? ‘I note ‘that the newspapers 
have carried expensive advertisements about the sale of the 
whole fleet, and what response have ‘they got for that? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. On Weébruary 21 the Shipping 
Board did advertise ‘the entire fleet and received some bids, 
and Mr. Lasker said at the hearings, and also stated in the 
press, that the bids received were jokes; that they were face- 
tious. And ‘yet Commissioner Lissner admitted at the ‘hearings 
that they had made that advertisement of sale for two reasons ; 
one was that the Jones Act compelled them to advertise for 
sale, and they advertised the entire fleet in compliance with 
the law, so that after that they could sell any of the ships at 
private sale without ‘further advertisement. He further ad- 
mitted that another reason they had in mind ‘was that they 
might treat the bids, which Lasker designated ‘as jokes, as a 
criterion, and that they wovld be justified in selling at such 
— without further advertisement and at ‘private sale. 

I wish the membership of the House knew all that is at the 
bottom of this proposition. Tf you would investigate the move- 
ments and actions of the Shipping Board, you would deprive 
them of what power they now have instead of giving them any 
more extraordinary power. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman state whether 
Mr. Lasker was a shipping expert before he came into this 
business ? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. He said before the Appropria- 
tions Committee last July that he was not an expert on ship- 
ping, but that he did take a pride in being an expert in pub- 
licity. That was the reason he was appointed chairman of the 
Shipping Board. He was recommended, according to charges 
made in the press, by certain big.shipping interests. He could 
not have been recommended because he knew anything about 
shipping, but they thought that they could supply the misin- 
formation and that he was the proper man to put over the ship 
subsidy bill by his publicity methods~—intensive propaganda. 

Chairman Lasker stated that when he came to the Shipping 
Board he held the idea that the chief trouble with the American 
merchant marine was the.seamen’s act, and that the remedy lay 
in either the repeal or modification of that act, but that he 
had found upon investigation that the seamen’s act had been 
very much misrepresented in that regard. The shipping in- 
terests had been misrepresenting the sseamen’s act ever since 
its passage, just as many of them are now misrepresenting the 
other phases of the question. They jump from pillar to pest in 
an effort to present excuses for subsidies. 

A bold and unusual feature of ithe bill is that all of the direct 
and indirect aids are so cunningly devised as to avoid the neces- 
sity of any congressional appropriations. This was done delib- 
erately. 

Members of the Appropriation Committees are frequently of 
an inquisitive mind and sometimes ask emba questions 
as to the expenditures of past appropriations and the intended 


‘Service, on which they expect | 
| hearings, 
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expenditures of future appropriations; and then when the bills 


are under consideration in the Congress there is more inquiry 


and discussion. Consequently, the Shipping Board is anxious 


Congress annually for neeessary appropriations as all other 


| departments are required to do. However, entertaining the 
| opinion he does of Members of Congress, perhaps Chairman 


Lasker is fully justified in endeavoring to avoid the necessity 
of having to be worried with mere Members of 
The gentleman from Texas fMr. Harpy] has been intelli- 
gently studying shipping matters for about 12 years, and has 
more real sound knowledge of such matters than Ohairman 
Lasker and all the members of ‘the Shipping Board combined 


| [applause]; and yet during the time Judge Harpy was ques- 
tioning Chairma 


n Lasker at the hearings in regard ‘to ‘the ipro- 
posed legislation the following was said: 

Mr. Rasen. Ae I say Mr. ioe 
your qusationn because we want to 

Mr. HARDY. ‘We are ed to um 

Mr, Lasker. You may be 
that is why I wanted to give 

The avoidance of capeinmains is not only deliberate but 
in accordance with the instructions of the shipping interests. 

here was published ‘as an appendix to a ‘study prepared and 
distributed by the Shipping ‘Board, which was inserted in the 

a statement of recommendations by the Council of 
American Ship Builders (Inc.), New York, which had been ‘filed 
‘with the Shipping Board, and ‘the seventh recommendation of 
said organization was, in part, as follows: 

This counc lie 
enanid bn sold" Spactpsiten, on if She's necoanty: probes 
continuance, 

This bill not only aveids appropriations but also insures con- 
tinuance, because an feature of the bill is that if 
it is enacted it can not be repealed or be materially changed 
by a subsequent Congress, ‘because of the various contract 
periods authorized in the bill 

The large study compiled by the Shipping Board and before 
referred to contains the following statement: 

To provide an assurance that ithe Prot ts of @ireet aid to ship: 


ngressman: The Members of 
it, and that is why I welcome 

ri iftuminati tion, 

lerstam 


it. 
to, bat, I am afraid you do not; 
on. 


be continued for a reasonable | of time, it should be pro Ba. in 
ing ‘Board 


th private shi wien, for ste a wae ne “the 
wate of pagubent a0 to be sneetaeae with the plan he “~ 

Winthrop L. Marvin, in an article in the April Marine Engi- 
neering, entitled “Merchant marine bill of 1922 analyzed ; one 
of the experts who assisted the Shipping Board ‘in framing the 
bill outlines its merits,” declares: 

A ver 
ated wend a 1850 Sintec md ego Se Sgt SES 
United States. Therefore, the bill if fully uecnel 4 _ 
set aside. 

In this connection it is important to note that this bill does 
not require the Shipping Board to make any report er account- 
ing at any time to either the President, to the Congress, or to 
anybody else. Neither dees it provide any appeal from any 
decision or action of the Shipping Board to any other tribunal. 
Proponents of the bill also concede that there would not be any 
recourse in the courts. 

In other words, the Shipping Board is all powerful and all 
supreme under the provisions of this most extraordinary bill, 
“such as has never been dreamed of before.” 

It would be the height of folly for the elected Representatives 
of the people to thus strip themselves and their successors of 
the power of legislation and appropriations which will aggre- 
gate three-quarters of a billion dollars in 10 years and confer 
such extraordinary power upon a board which owes no responsi- 
bility to the people or to By reason of the grasping 
ambition and demands of departments and the influence of the 
selfish interests who can more easily obtain special favors from 
departmental officials than from Congress, one of the most dan- 
gerous tendencies in our Government is the evil growth of 
bureaucracy and officialism, and this ship subsidy bill pre- 
sents the most flagrant and arrogant instance of it ever 
devised. They say they want to get the Government out of 
the shipping business. I, too, am anxious to get the Govern- 
ment out of the shipping business as soon as possible, but when 
it dees get out I want it to get out entirely. This is a splendid 
time to apply the slogan “ less Government in business and more 
business in Government,” as well as more business in private 
shipping circles. 

In accordance with the Constitution all the Members of the 
House of Representatives and one-third of the Senators are 
elected every two years, in order ‘that the sovereign will of the 
people may be expressed and executed. Under the letter and 
spirit of our Constitution and institutions each Congress is in- 
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tended to be supreme in itself, but it is not intended for it to 
tie the hands of the people in the future or encroach upon the 
authority of any succeeding Congress. 

To enact this bill as it stands would be nothing short of a 
betrayal of the rights of the people and an usurpation of the 
authority and responsibility of future Congresses. 

The Members of the House have wisely and repeatedly shown 
by overwhelming votes that they were unwilling to trust the 
Shipping Board to the extent of permitting them to pay em- 
ployees such salaries as they desire, and the House has properly 
restricted them to certain specified employees at specified maxi- 
mum salaries, much below the number of such employees and 
the amounts of the salaries desired to be paid by the Shipping 
Board. 

The privilege of expending money received by it from sales, and 
so forth, without specific congressional appropriation had been so 
abused by the Shipping Board that the merchant-marine act 
of 1920 provided that all net proceeds derived by the board 
from sales or any activities, with certain specified exceptions, 
“shall be covered into the Treasury of the Unjted States as 
miscellaneous receipts.” In spite of this specific statutory pro- 
vision and expression of the will of Congress Lasker has per- 
sistently endeavored to have inserted in the independent offices 
appropriation bill a provision authorizing the Shipping Board 
to spend $55,000,000 out of proceeds of sales, and so forth. The 
House only recently emphatically refused to adopt such a pro- 
vision, 

However, the authority thus refused the Shipping Board 
was a mere bagatelle as compared with the unprecedented power 
and authority sought in this bill. 

This extraordinary bill confers more power on the Shipping 
Board than good men ought to want and more power than bad 
men ought to be given. [Applause.] It confers infinitely more 
power than any kind of men ought to be given. There is all the 
more reason for refusing to grant such power to men who are 
employing every conceivable method to promote a bill which 
confers upon them such unprecedented powers and opportuni- 
ties. Chairman Lasker and the other representatives of the 
Shipping Board had a perfect right to fully present their views 
at the hearings on this bill, and I do not question their right 
to make personal appeals to Members of Congress. However, I 
do emphatically deny that any bureau of this Government has 
any right to carry on an extravagant propaganda program at 
yovernment expense in an effort to create a sentiment with 
regard to pending legislation and to have pressure brought to 
bear upon Members of Congress. Chairman Lasker is an expert 
professional advertiser and publicity man, and in his efforts to 
further this bill he has played with consummate skill the game 
he knows so well. The $1,715,000 advertising fund being spent 
during the current year by the Shipping Board is not being 
spent in vain. During the hearings repeated requests were 
made of the Shipping Board officials to file an itemized state- 
ment of disbursements from this advertising fund, and, al- 
though this information was promised, it was never filed. The 
propaganda in the press is only a part of the program. Every 
conceivable method is being employed to promote the passage 
of this bill. The social lobby has been worked overtime. A 
large part of the Shipping Board organization has practically 
abandoned its regular duties so as to work for this bill under 
the direction of Commander in Chief Lasker. . 

I hold in my hand a document entitled “ Government aid to 
merchant shipping—A study prepared under direction United 
States Shipping Board” which contains fallacious arguments 
in favor of this bill. It contains 306 sheets of expensive paper, 
the contents being in duplicating print on one side of the sheets; 
it is expensively bound. I am reliably informed that Chairman 
Lasker had an enormous number of these very expensive docu- 
ments made by Shipping Board employees, and at Government 
expense, and sent them throughout the United States to newspa- 
pers, business organizations, individuals, and others; that a very. 
large number of the employees of the Shipping Board were en- 
gaged in this work for weeks, during which time they. were com- 
pelled to neglect their regular duties, Chairman Lasker having 
given orders that this work should take precedence over every- 
thing else. Of course, it would have been much less expensive 
to have had these documents printed in regular form, but I 
presume that it was thought they would not be so effective. 

Just one more example: I hold in my hand an— 

Address of Albert D. Lasker, chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board, before the tenth annual meeting of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C., May 18, 1922. 

This address of 12 pages.is mimeographed on Shipping Board 
stationery with these words printed in large red type: 

Caution! Advance release. 
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There is also printed ‘at the head of said paper the fol- 
lowing: 


United States Shipping Board, Washington. Division of information, 
And so forth. The heading is followed by— 
For release on and after 1 p. m. Thursday, May 18, 1922, 


Although this address in advocacy of the ship subsidy bill 
was not delivered before any official gathering, yet the addresses 
were copied and sent out at Government expense. That sort 
of business has been going on for months. In other words, a 
board in the executive department of the Government is engaged 
in a propaganda program in favor of legislation, same being done 
by Government employees and at public expense. Such efforts 
on the part of the Shipping Board to have pressure brought to 
bear upon Congress are unseemly, reprehensible, and should be 
severely rebuked by Congress. 

The worst feature about it all is that the propaganda being 
sent out in behalf of this bill is full of false and deceptive state- 
ments. 

Other members of the Shipping Board are traveling around 
at Government expense and making speeches in behalf of this 
bill. It was shown at the hearings that speakers in behalf 
of this bill had been sent out through the Middle West in the 
name of the Merchant Marine Association, which has been con- 
ducting an active lobby in behalf of this bill. 

Aside from the indorsements of the bill that have been given 
by the organizations and individuals engaged in shipping and 
who expect to profit by receipt of a part of the bounties pro- 
vided in the bill, practically all of the other indorsements have 
been procured by and predicated upon misrepresentations of 


‘the facts. 


However, it is doubtless true that the Shipping Board has 
not overestimated the importance of extensively propagandizing 
not only Congress but also the country in order to allay oppo- 
sition to this: bill sufficiently to be able to carry out their pur- 
pose of putting same through Congress. The first report com- 
piled by the Shipping Board on the subject, filed as Exhibit 
A to the testimony of Chairman Lasker, contains the following 
significant statement : 

It is.not unreasonable to suppose that effective publicity might easily 
persuade the American people to tolerate a subsidy of, say, $20,000,000 
annually instead of losses of much greater amount. 

As the pending bill requires the people to pay and tolerate 
subsidies of several times the amount mentioned, the Shipping 
Board seems to have concluded that very “ effective publicity ” 
was necessary. 

If the pending bill becomes a law and the different provisions 
are put into effect, it is a conservative estimate to state that it 
will cost the American people $75,000,000 per year, not taking 
into consideration the indirect aids to the shipping interests, 
which are not susceptible of calculation. And yet the shipping 
interests: are not satisfied and say that these subsidies are not 
large enough and will have to be either increased now or later 
in order for them to be able to successfully compete with for- 
eign ships. Some of them say the subsidies should be doubled, 
and one leading ship operator stated that they should be at 
least trebled. Some of them stated that the contract periods 
should be increased to 15 years and some to 20 years. One 
ship operator stated that it would probably take 50 years to 
establish an American merchant marine. Another proponent 
of the bill testified that he thinks the chances are that “ this 
will be a subsidy in perpetuity.” 

Consequently no Member should support this bill under the 
delusion that we are entering upon a temporary program or one 
of decreasing cost. The very opposite is true. 

Judging from the history of such legislation in other coun- 
tries where it has been enacted, if this vicious policy is once 
grafted into our institutions it will not only be perpetual but 
the drain on the Public Treasury will increase from time to 
time, because the powerful and influential shipping interests 
will be continually returning to Congress with the claim that 
the bounties paid them are insufficient and must be increased. 
In fact, as has been shown, we have already had a concrete 
example of such a result right here. Two years ago we were 
told that the merchant marine bill of 1920, since known as the 
Jones Act; would insure the successful establishment and main- 
tenance of a privately owned American merchant marine, and 
yet the shipping interests, with the active cooperation of the 
Shipping Board, boldly come forward with the most elaborate 
and expensive ship subsidy bill ever devised by man, and at 
the same time the president and the general manager of the 
American Steamship Owners’ Association and other shipowners 
tell us that.even this bill is not sufficient. 

What does all of this mean? 
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Our Government-owned merchant tonmage cost the people 
about '$3,000,000,000. It is estimated that we will probably sell 
the ships for $200,000,000. Consequently the people will stand 
a less ‘by deflation of $2,800,000,000. Furthermore, it is con- 
templated that either existing shipping companies or companies 
to be organized, whe buy the ships, will capitalize the ships 
largely in excess of their cost to them, and sell the stock and 
bonds to the American people—so that the people will be stand- 
ing the war inflation, the post-war deflation, and then ‘the pro- 
motion inflation. 

The people, through their Government, will sell the ships 
for approximately $200,000,000, lend $125,000,000 to recondition 
those ships or build others, and then pay the owners approxi- 
mately $750,000,000 in subsidies and aids within the next 10 
years. In other words, we will be giving the ships away and 
paying the recipients over half a billion dollars to operate them 
for the next 10 years, not to speak of the fact that they will 
arepebiy be coming back at each sueeeeding Congress asking 

or more. 

As the American people revolted to such an extent as to pre- 
vent the passage of the Hanna ship subsidy bill, which carried 
an estimated annual expenditure of only $3,222,268, and later 
the Gallinger bill, which carried an estimated annual expendi- 
ture of $5,109,355, which the report on the bill stated .would be 
covered by ocean postage collected and the increased tonnage 
. taxes provided in the bill, it is hardly conceivable that they 
will tolerate this proposed monstrous raid on the Treasury. 

Certainly no reasonable expectation that this bill will do 
what its proponents claim ‘for it can be predicated upon the 
experience of other maritime countries. I shall not at this 
time enter into any extended discussion of the experience of 
other countries, but I shall quote briefly from the first report 
prepared at the instance of the present Shipping Board entitled 
“Report on the history of shipping discrimination and eon 
various forms of Government aid to shipping, compiled by the 
United States Shipping Board,” and which was inserted in the 
record of the hearings as Appendix A. This report states, in 
part, as follows: 

GREAT BRITAIN, 

Great Britain never ted general navigation bounties nor 
construction aries ool with The ‘execptien of the early Elizabethan 
subsidies above mentioned in 1662-1694, 

Which said report states— 


had no noticeable effect on ship construction. Practically the — 
se given by by Britain to its marine is in the form of postal sub 

The net postal subvention, after pet og pee en to its 
various services amounts to about two and a ha lars. 

All the writers seem to agree me the growth of the Ontieh mer- 
chant marine is in no sense due to the small subsidy paid eeictes 
that the _—— are in excess of the postal service ered 
growth o e British marine was pro! due ‘to the ae “develop: 
ment of British industr: rm uisition of extensive col 1 pesses- 
sions, and the monopolistic or preferred position in colonial trade. 
The cheapness of construction and the concentration on the business 
account for most of its success. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that last year the 
United States paid over $6,085,000 as compensation for the car- 
riage of its ocean mails to foreign countries. 

NORWAY, 

Norway ranks third among the merchan apes ¢ of the ee, being 
exceeded now only Sie: taken oem and ne Unit States rose from 
1,022,000 tons in 1 to 1°77 600 tons in 
1912,two-thirds of which was can 

The small shippin gains which Norway has granted to its mer- 
chant marine can not have had a material effect e “Sa wth, which 
is due to other circumstances, namely, a phy. seafaring ‘ability, 
liberal navigational laws, and low costs 'o production. 

SWEDEN. 

Sweden’s merchant marine is about half that of Norway and ranks 
ninth among the merchant navies of the world. It rose from about 
250,000 tons in 1870, almost all to about 900,000 tons in 1914, of 
which one-sixth only was sail. Ti rowth is not due, — y, to 
Government aid but to the growth of industries of the coun try. 

DENMARK, 

The Danish merchant mar has risen from about 178,000 tons in 
1870 to about 560, - tons in 1914, The almost exclusive sail tonnage 
in 1870 bad dropped t ‘o 20 per cent of the total tonnage in 1914. 

Denmark has not ee much State. aid, but no particular conclusions 
ean be drawn from h experience. 


sail, 


THB NETHERLANDS. 

Government aid is ot, confined to postal and colonial subventions 
for the maintenance of regular tween the home coun- 
try and the Dutch Silene in the Far Hast and the West Indies. 

After describing the comparatively small mail subventions 
paid certain lines, the report on the ae coneludes : 

ee -mpaoremteh Roget Baten = ti oth rate Bais 

n Eu no subven 
po ie pe, ition oF other e Its 


ar ano-anmn ae On the fiand-Amerisea La hich ranks secon 
The same e 0 e Ho - ne, W id 
in the Dutch merchant marine. : 
GERMANY, 
The merchant marine of this country has, of course, been almost an- 
pibilated by the treaty of Versailles. Prior to the war, however, Ger- 








many had reached perhaps the greatest growth in her merchant marine. 
This was not due to subsidies or to an ethan ineae ae Gameambenseasd 
inet cam be exennenes The greatest line in the world. the Hamburs- 

can, is gaid never to have received a t of Government sub- 


toms in. 4810, of which 90 per bet Ee sail, to meer 3,000,000 tome in 

, Ww r cent was 6 over i 

1912, of which one-sixth cole was aang . 
PRANCE. 


ars to be the country of subventions par excellence, 
siteeean h in 1910 its merchant marine was outranked by Great Britain, 
the United States, Germany, Norway, and Japan. * 
There seems to be a general agreement that the comes subs. 
tem, which has been more or less the model for Italy, Spain, and 
bas been a failure. 


The results of a subsid 
than in France, although Ital 
or, la gnarine’ workers, sohty er - 7 

a lack of coal and a highly develo iron and stee ustry. 
In 1870 Italy had a tonnage, mostly sail, of about 1,000,000 tons. 
In 1911 they 1,100,000 tons, an inerease of only 100,000 tons, 
although the proportions between sail and steam were over 700,000 for 
steam and 4 for sa 


sys- 
apan, 


ITALX. 

in Italy have not been any more successful 
has a long seacoast, a dense population, 
Ow wages. She is handiea) ver, 


JAPAN, 

Japan aids shiping somewhat on the system of France, but being 
more industrially momezes than France the system has been far more 
successful in Japa. 

It thus appears that the subsidy system has been of great aid in the 
development of Japanese shipping. The suceess of Japan as against 
the failure of Framce under somewhat the same system may therefore 
be attributed to the grociee efficiency of the Japanese or, what is some- 
a correct, to the difference in the industrial development of 

The said report in its final conclusion states in part: 

A study of the authorities on subsidies, taking into account the 
policies adopted by various countries, would seem to te that 
with the exception of as aepen. ee. the ate has not been important im the 
building up of a merchan 

The quotations which I sans given from this Shipping Board 
report are in accordance with the standard authorities on the 
subject, except that many of them are even more positive that 
subsidies have not materially aided in building up a merchant 
marine anywhere. 

In view of the fact that Japan is the only nation in whieh 
the Shipping Board report makes any claim that subsidies 
have been beneficial in building up a merchant marine, I wish 
to call to witness two authorities who are highly recommended 
by the Shipping ‘Board. 

This Shipping Board report states that— 


It S max pe mid that the best ginenssicn of the subject is to be 
— in Dr. Royal Meeker’s History of 8 ies, printed 
in ‘the third series, volume 6, No, 3, of the DU tions of the Ameri- 


ean Eeonomic Association 
The said work, after reciting the growth of the Jepancse 
merehant marine, continues: 


Those who possess a and sbiding faith in the effieac 
sidies and who use statistics merely as food te nourish See his” caith faith 


derive much strength and 1 ees from the above — To attempt 
overthrowing this faith is useless. A closer scrut ~, of the history, 
however, com; tial mind to r that the testimony 


pels an 
of the facts isnot at-all n favor of the subsid 


Shi grew as ra before the law of 189@-as after, in te 
of pe St istic re the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. Since ibes 
Japan has eed an sreqgeetes revolution even more ——b — 
than Bn its political revelution. he methods and machinery of produc- 


In a few years the 


tion were chan with ticredible idit 
ged barbarism aa ci ation through the power - 


nation rushed from 


its imitative mius. But the was not s enough t 

satisfy the } , and they imitate eae estas a used in 
western lands to stimulate t with 
State-aided steamship nD mn created a the iret | ex that exploited 


both Government am}. pea people t to fight the devi 

fire by creating another Rate supported s ae company to com- 
with the first led to a community of interests arrangement 

Peat must ¢ excite the admiration of the king of Wall Street pro- 

menor. 

Shipping would have developed anyhow; in fact, was developing 
with ares ra . The Government merely gave form to the mari- 
time und omer of the a It will always be a question if 
the Gevernment gave the best direction, whether the duveloumens would 
not have been sounder, though less rapid, had the capitalists been left 
to decide for themselves what lines to establish. 


The following extracts are taken from a publication by the 
Department of Commerce, published in 1916, and entitled “ Gov- 
ernment aid to merchant shipping—Study of subsidies, subven- 
tions, and other forms of State aid in principal countries of 
the world,” by Grosvenor M. Jones, commercial agent. Mr. 
Jones is now with the Department of Commerce, and was ap- 
pointed by the Shipping Board on the committee that prepared 
the data for this bill and the studies thereon. 


The industrial development of Japan since that . mee ane 
European methods of manufacture ani commerce has been Mr 
markable and accounts JD 2 large measure for the development of the 


merchant marine. * 
The expenditures of I for mail subventions and of Japan aoe 
been very liberal. The fact that the merchant marine of J 


develope very rapidly lene the institution of the peveee nancy, pales Bas 


i attributes og by many to to th ro liberal State aid which i 


but account the fact that Japan has had a "suerte 
able industrial and commuercial “Eeoalaeaat during this period Al- 
though the principal Japanese steamship companies have been.in re- 
ceipt of Government aid since 1888 and have developed rapidly, their 
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financial statements for recent years show that they have not got be- 
yond the need for financial assistance from the State. In other words, 
the “infant industry” has never grown up. . 

Attention is called to the fact that in spite of long and liberal 
subsidies the subsidized lines are not yet on a sound and perma- 
nent basis. As further evidence of this, and also of my insist- 
ence that one subsidy law cails for another and another and 
more liberal subsidies, I call attention to the following extract 
from: the New York Tribune of May 8, 1922, inserted in the 
hearings at the instance of Commissioner Lissner: 

The Japanese Government plans-to use the money saved as a result 
of the action of the Conference on Limitation of Armament to provide 
greater subsidies for her merchant marine, according to a 4 teh 
published by the Japan Advertiser. It is estimated that about $125,- 
000,000 will, . made available for the use of the steamship com- 

aniles. 

name the reasons given for this action are the enforced idleness of 
may shipyard workers, and also the fact that many of the Japanese 
ships now in operation are inferior to those owned by foreign lines. 
No reference is made directly to United States competition. 

This article is also significant in that the proposal made is 
identical in amount with the $125,000,000 loan fund provided 
in the pending bill. An amusing thing about ship subsidies is 
that the shipping interests in each nation argue that they must 
have a subsidy because other nations pay subsidies. Japan, 
with the cheapest labor of any maritime nation, pays large ship 
subsidies, and it is insisted that subsidies must be paid to the 
United States shipowners because of the high American wages. 

Another important feature of the Japanese merchant marine 
situation is given in the following additional extract from the 
said book by Grosvenor M. Jones: 

Although the overseas trade of Japan has increased rapidly, the 
merchant shipping flying the Japanese flag is occupied chiefly in trade 
between points in the Far East. In this connection the following 
extract from the article by Dr. W. Muller will be of interest : 

The growth of Japanese shipping, both absolute and relative, is cer- 
tainly striking, but nevertheless the importance of Japanese shipping 
in the world’s traffic should not be placed too high. t must even be 
said that Japanese shipping, for the present, exhibits a local character, 
inasmuch as the principal field of its activity lies in the Far East. 
Let us consider, e. g., a circle described with a radius of about 1,180 
miles, reaching as far as Hongkong, around Kobe, the largest and most 
centrally located port of Japan. It will be found that hardly one- 
sizth of the total Japanese steamer traffic lies outside such circle. To 
be ‘sure, Japan sends its own ships even to Burope, North and South 
America, and Australia, but still the share of Japan’s flag in the 
traffic of the greatest ports of the world, such as New York, aueeet: 
Hamburg, Rotterdam, London, as well as the important Suez Canal, is 
negligible. 

A typical example of the false and deceptive propaganda 
that has gone forth through the country and the concealment 
from the public of the real facts is shown in the reports that 
have been published widespread that the farmers are for the 
present ship subsidy bill and had indorsed the bill; this was 
predicated upon the claim that J. R. Howard, president of the 
American Farm Bureau, had pledged farmers’ support for the 
bill. Doubtless but few of you know, as practically no men- 
tion of same was made in the daily press, that T. C. Atkeson, 
representative of the National Grange, with over 800,000 bona 
fide members, and B. C. Marsh, managing director of the Farm- 
ers’ National Council, with about 600,000 members, appeared 
at the hearings against the bill, stated that Howard did not 
represent the views of the American farmers, and gave irre- 
futable evidence to the effect that the American farmers are 
unalterably opposed to the pending ship subsidy bill, just as 
they have been opposed to all ship subsidy bills in the past. 
Neither did the press say anything of the fact that Howard 
appeared in person at the hearings in behalf of the bill and on 
cross-examination admitted that the American Farm Bureau 
in national convention had adopted resolutions declaring 
against any subsidies and had never taken any contrary action. 
Instead of representing their views, Howard misrepresented 
the views of the members of the American Farm Bureau. 

In discussing this matter an editorial in the May 12, 1922, 
issue of Wallace’s Farmer, owned and published by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace, stated: 

We wonder if the members of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
are really as much in favor of ship subsidy as President Howard 
thinks. As a result of Howard's letter in support of ship subsidy, the 
newspapers of the East now seem to think that the farmers are now 
lined up solidly behind the subsidy. This is not true. 

Then the editorial continued with arguments against the ship 
subsidy bill. 

It is proper to explain that while his name appears at the 
masthead as one of the editors, yet it is followed with a note 
that while Mr. Henry C. Wallace is Secretary of Agriculture he 
is relieved from responsibility for what appears in the paper. 
His son is one of the editors and is understood to be in charge, 
and I suppose he wrote the editorial. 

Likewise the Iowa Homestead contained the following edi- 
torial ; 


JUNE 13, 


A dispatch states that Chairman Lasker, of the United States Ship- 

ping Board, has announced the receipt in Washington of a em 

m President J. R. Howard, of the American Farm Bureau era- 

tion, in which approval is given to the Federal-aid plan for the upbuild- 

ing and development of the American merchant marine thro vern- 

et The telegram from President Howard, as quoted, is as 
ows: 

“While the American Farm Bureau Federation is opposed to an 
subsidy on principle we realize the necessity for developing the Ameri- 
cap merchant marine as a naval auxiliary and as an agent in the de- 
velopment of foreign trade. We approve aid temporarily until our flag 
can be established on the high seas, but no longer. Subsidies, like 
tariffs, should be flexible and not continue after industry becomes self- 
supporting. If subsidy be supported on naval grounds, it is essential 
that merchant ships be available and used for training of naval 
reserves.” 

Commenting upon the Howard telegram, Chairman Lasker said: 

“It marks the end of half a century of opposition by the American 
farmer, and to me there is great encouragement to be found in the 
fact that this telegram indorses what President Harding has repeatedly 
said to the effect that no one interest in the country is more interested 
in the development of an established merchant marine than the great 
American farmer.” 

Notwithstanding what Mr. Howard is said to have set forth in his 
telegram, I do not believe that one farmer in ten or one farm bureau 
member in ten is in favor of a subsidy for wealthy shipowners. Mr. 
Lasker is wrong when he inmagines that the Howard telegram marks the 
end of half a century of op tion to a ship subsidy on the part of the 
American farmer. o such optimism is justified. My guess is that 
before the question is finally settled it will be found that the American 
farmer, if once he gets at the facts, has only started to fight. This 
same American farmer, who for the last year or more has passed 
through an experience which he hopes never to see repeated, is in no 
mood and in_no financial condition to sanction subsidies, whether they. 
be to railroad owners or to shipowners. What would Chairman Lasker, 
of the Shipping Board, say to a proposition to subsidize the American 
farmer to relieve him of taxes to make available appropriations so that 
he—this man who feeds all—mig'gt prosper? 

I hope that ony farmer will at once acquaint himself with the terms 
of the proposed ship subsidy, and if he does not favor this form of t 
to the rich, this gross favoritism for the few, this expenditure of public 
funds for private gain, that he will communicate with his Congressman. 
Let the farmer speak for himself. He is entitled to speak for himself. 
Until he has delegated this authority to others no one can properly 
speak for him. I can not believe that the farmers are for a subsidy. I 
will never believe it until they themselves say so. 


Mr. T. C. Atkeson inserted these editorials in the record and 
stated: 

Wallace’s Farmer and the Iowa Homestead ar a very de- 
cidedly different state of mind out there in Iowa, but as far as I can 
discover both represent a Republican state of mind, and both these 
— seem to have a common state of mind on the question of ship 
subsidy. 

J. R. Howard, president of the American Farm Bureau, ap- 
peared at the hearings and read a prepared statement, “ which,” 
he said, “I claim no credit for having prepared, except haying 
made a few suggestions.” It was not necessary for him to 
explain that he had not prepared the statement, because it 
became very apparent upon cross-examination that he knew 
nothing about the bill and nothing about most of the things 
contained in his statement. 

Howard said that he sent that telegram to the President “ at 
the request of the Shipping Board.” 

He stated that Chairman Lasker delivered to him “ some data 
and studies, and so forth, in favor of the bill,” and asked him 
for an opinion on the bill. . 

In that connection attention is called to the following testi- 
money from the hearings: 

Mr. Davis. I know, but I am asking you whether Chairman Lasker 
furnished you, yourself, at the time he furnished the other studies, 
with a copy of this repart which had been prepared at the instance of 
the Shipping Board giving a history of ship subsidies and subventions 
in the various other countries? 

Mr. Howarp. I think I never have seen that. I don’t recall ever 
secing it. Mr. Lasker geve me a copy of his own address before this 
committee and a digest of material which must have consisted of 
tnree or four hundred pages prepared by the Shipping Board on the 
general subject, which I did not read but turned over to this com- 
mittee who did the work for me. He might have sent that bulletin to 
the committee. 

Mr. Davis. You don’t know, then, that this report not only shows 
but states, that ship subsidies and Government aid has not resulted 


in materially aiding in the upbuilding or maintenance of a merchant 
marine in any country on earth, with the possible exception of Japan, 


do_ you? 
r. HowarpD. Well, I don’t know that that book stated it. I heard 
I don’t know where he got 


Professor Hall make a similar statement. 
his material. 

Mr. Davis. He was one of the gentlemen you had make that study 
and he made that statement in the Pt of his studies on the subject } 

Mr. Howarp. I understand so. don’t know where he got his 
information. 

Howard said that Professor Hall, of Northwestern University, 
was “an expert on shipping,” but it will be noted that he did not 
follow Professor Hall’s advice. 

Howard stated that he referred the question of this ship 
subsidy bill to their research and transportation department 
and to a committee of manufacturers, of which he mentions the 
vice president of the John Deere Plow Co. and the president 
of the Advance Rumley Co., and the president of the Avery 
Manufacturing Co. He explained that the head of the research 
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and transportation department was a lawyer, and he had 
selected his assistants. In other words, he seems to have re- 
ferred it to most everybody except farmers. As to why he 
should call upon the International Harvester Trust to make up 
his mind. for him I do not know, but it seems that he acted 
upon their advice instead of that of the shipping expert who 
was called into conference. 

However, it is only fair to Mr. Howard to state that he did 
recognize his obligations to the bureau which he was pretending 
to represent to the extent of making the following statements: 


Let me say right here that the American Farm Bureau Federation 
is opposed to a subsidy as a matter of principle. We believe that in 
the end the economic interests of the country will be best served by 
the minimum of interference on the part of the Government, regardless 
of whether that interference is expressed in the form of repression, 
regulatory legislation, or direct aid. Government assistance is an 
artificial aid taken out of the pockets of all of us to assist the business 
of a few of us. 

I have already said that we object to a subsidy in principle. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation has also gone definitely on_record 
in its opposition to tax exemption, iacloding: tax exemption on Federal 
farm loan bonds. We stand foursquare to the world, asking no exemp- 
tion in cases where it would be to our advantage to have that exemp- 
tion, because the whole principle is unsound. We can not conceive 
that the American exporter or importer is entitled to deduct freight 
money from his income tax because he ships on an American vessel 
rather than a British. His act is no more meritorious than that of 
the shipper by land who sends his goods from Chicago to Buffalo over 
the New York Central instead of the Grand Trunk, or who ships from 
the Twin Cities to Vancouver by way of the Great Northern instead 
of the Soo line and Canadian Pacific. We can not do other than 
oppose the tax-exemption provisions of the present bill. 


The following occurred on cross-examination : 


Mr. Davis. Now, Mr. Howard, you spoke of the fact that you were 
oppease to the tax-exemption provision of the bill, and said that under 
the resolutions that had been adopted je your bureau and the in- 
structions given you you could not do otherwise than go on record 
in opposition to it. ow, do you mean resolutions adopted by the 
bureau in national convention? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes. 

Mr, DAvis. When was that done? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, now, I couldn’t give you the exact date and the 
exact wording, but we have gone definitely on record with regard to 
tax-exempt securities. 

Mr. Davis. That has been your uniform policy? 

Mr. Howarb. Yes. Yes, sir; and it didn’t seem consistent to advocate 
a tax exemption in one specific ease, such as this would be, when we 
were on record against other—possibly more important—tax exemp- 
tions. We are simply trying to take a consistent attitude. 

Mr. Davis. I think you are quite correct. I did not mean to criticize 
our position. I am in accord with it. Now, when did you hold your 
ast national convention? 

Mr. Howarp. Last November. 

Mr. Davis. At that time, of course, no action was taken upon this 

bill, which had not been introduced ? 

Mr. Howarp. No. 

Mr. Davis. Now, you also stated in your testimony and in the tele- 
ram to the President which tow read “that the American Farm 
ureau is opposed to any subsi on principle.” Now, is it not also 
true that the farm bureau in national convention has gone on record 

against subsidy? 

Mr. Howakgp, I don’t know whether there was specific mention at the 
last meeting of subsidy or not. 

Mr. Davis. Well, at some previous meeting? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes; we have always taken that stand, 
our general attitude as a rule—as a general proposition. 


Upon having his attention called to the different provisions 
of the bill, Howard repeatedly either expressed disapproval of 
same or withheld his approval, using such expressions as: 

That must be safeguarded, Mr. Congressman, in some way, and it is 
up to you to devise the way. 

Upon being questioned about a certain proposed amendment 
to safeguard the public interest, he said: 

Why, I should think you ought to convince the committee of the 
reasonableness of that. 

Upon being questioned about another proposed safeguarding 
amendment, the following was said: 

Mr. Howaap. Why do you not include those in the bill, Judge? 

Mr, Devs. I do not know whether I will be permitted to include any- 
thing or not. (Lanenter: } I am speaking about the bill as it is. 

Mr. fHowarp. Well, we have not indorsed the bill as it is; we are 
just simply indorsing the general principles. 

So that Mr. Howard places himself in the inconsistent atti- 
tude of excusing himself for having indorsed this proposed legis- 
lation on the ground that the American Farm Bureau in 
national convention had only declared against subsidies “on 
general principles,” and yet he winds up by saying that— 

We have not indorsed the bill as it is; we are just simply indorsing 
the general principles. 

Mr. Thomas C. Atkeson, who, by the way, is a brother of the 
gentleman from Missouri by that name, appeared at the hear- 
ings as a representative of the National Grange against this 
ship subsidy bill. Mr. Atkeson stated that his organization 
had an— 


actual bona fide, 
100,000 more mem 
United States. 
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It has been 


aid-up membership of about 800,000, more than 
rship than any other farm organization in the 


He stated that they had granges in all the States in the 
Union except a few of the Southern States, having a member- 
am at cnaner in the State of New York, 108,000 in Ohio, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Atkeson stated that the National Grange in national con- 
vention had gone on record against ship subsidies in nearly 
every session from 1899 to 1914; that they had had as many as 
20,000 farmers in their annual meetings; and that the action 
against subsidies was always unanimous. He inserted in the 
record abstracts of the reports, resolutions, and so forth, 
adopted by the National Grange in the different years, and they 


oe an exceedingly strong indictment against ship sub- 
sidies. 


The report of the legislative committee on the subject in the 


1906 convention, which was unanimously approved, contained 
the following: 


The committee met in Washington, April 3, to represent the grange 
before the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries against the 
7 subsidy bill. 

mate bill 529, commonly known as the ship subsidy bill, had been 
passed by the Senate and was then pending in the House. is meas- 
ure is the same old scheme of taking money from the ple by taxa- 
tion and bestowing it upon a small number of shipbuilder: , which the 
efforts of the National Grange had defeated at a previous session of 
Congress. The present bill differs from its predecessors in that its 
authors have tried to cover up the ugly words “subsidy” and 
“bounty” by the use of the term “subvention.” That is, instead of 
providing for the payment of bounties to shipbuilders or owners of 
steam or sailing vessels, the bill provides for the payment of “ subven- 
tions’ in amounts proportionate to the size of the vessels, the nature 
of the trade in which they are engaged, etc. But a subsidy by any 
other name is as objectionable, and your legislative committee protested 
as earnestly against the use of public revenues for subventions to a 
a persons as against bounties or subsidies to the same class of 

zens, 


I also wish to call attention to the following extract from Mr. 
Atkeson’s statement: 


At the forty-first annual meeting of the National Grange. held in 
Hartford, Conn., in 1907, the master, N. J. Batchelder, made the fol- 
lowing reference to ship subsidy legislation in his address: 

“The power of organized selfish interests working to secure appro- 
priations by Congreta of public funds for private purposes was shown 
again by the action of the House of Representatives in passing the no- 
torious ship subsidy bill. Notwithstanding the fact that it was made 
clear to the Members of Congress that the farmers of the country are 
strongly opposed to legislation granting subsidies or bounties for pri- 
vate ends, the bill was passed the House, though in a form unyatis- 
factory to its originators and with many of its worst features elimi- 
nated. It failed of ratification in the Senate. 

“The action of many Members of Congress in defying the wishes of 
their constituents in this matter is evidetice of the urgent necessity for 
the members of the grange keeping a vigilant watch over their Repre- 
sentatives, and for advising them in no uncertain manner that they are 
uncompromisingly opposed to subsidy or bounty legislation in any form. 

“T am advised that the ship subsidy advocates are planning to 
begin another campaign of misrepresentation in favor of their scheme, 
and as their project for securing millions of public funds is evidently 
well financed, they will doubtless be able to get a certain following in 
Congress. To keep the hands of the subsidy hunters out of the United 
States Treasury it is necessary that the members of this order take 
immediate action by writing to their Senators and Representatives that 
a vote for subsidy legislation is a vote against the public interests.” 


Apparently referring to a statement that had been made by 
J. R. Howard, Mr. Atkeson said: 


It has been said before this committee that the farmers did not 
know anything about a subsidy or spipping, but I will guarantee that 
you can go out at random, outside of Congress, of course—but you can 

‘o out anywhere in this country and take the first 100 men you meet 
n the country and compare them with the first hundred men you meet 
on the streets of Washington, and the men from the country will know 
more about this question than the hundred men you will find in Wash- 
ington at random. 

© weeks ago the first notice I saw in an agricultural newspaper 
discussing this matter appeared. Within a week I have seen three or 
four hundred farm papers, agricultural newspapers, scattered from 
Maine to Oregon. A great many of them have discussed this subsidy 


' within the last week, and I have seen but one paper that favored it. 


The June, 1922, issue of the National Grange Monthly con- 
tains the following significant statement: 

At the request of Worthy Master Lowell copies of this ship subsidy 
bill have been sent to the masters of all of the State granges and the 
State masters have been asked to express their opinion as to the advis- 
ability of Congress voting ship subsidy at this time. The replies as 
reported to the —_ office by National Master Lowell are almost 
unanimously in opposition to the subsidy, only one reply thus far re- 
ported being favorable and one noncommittal. 

Mr. Benjamin C. Marsh, managing director of the Farmers’ 
National Council, appeared at the hearings against the ship 
subsidy bill. Mr. Marsh analyzed the bill by sections from the 
farmers standpoint, displaying a surprising mastery of the 
subject. His arraignment of the bill was intelligent ahd 
terrific. He riddled the claim that the farmers are for this 
bill. ; 

I shall now take up the specific discussion of the arguments 
in favor of this bill. As stated in the outset, one af the chief 
arguments in favor of the passage of this bill and one which 
seems to be quite effective is that the passage of this bill will 
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stop the present Shipping Board expense of about '$50,000;000 
per annum. Another argument which I shall discuss im con- 
meci.on with ‘the one just mentioned ts that it is mecessary ‘to 
pass this bill in order to get the Government out of the shipping 
business. There never were more fallactous arguments than 
these. Not to speak of the fact that this ‘bill would involve a 


much heavier burden upon the public Treasury than the said |. 


expense, as well as many additional burdens upon the masses 


of the people through the indirect aids tn favor of shipping |- 


interests ; as a matter of fact, the passage of this bill ‘would not 


result in any saving of said annual $50,000,000 expense any time, 
soon, and perhaps but little saving of same in the future unless. 


the shameful extravagance of the Shipping Board is curtailed, 
and that can and should be done whether this ‘bill passes or not. 

In the first place, only a small portion of this $50,000,000 
annual expense of the Shipping Board represents ‘the loss on 
voyage operations. 

The net profits from the operations of fhe Shipping Board 
vessels from the beginning to Jume 30, 1919, was $166,493,- 
994.85 and the net revenue from the beginning of operations 


to March 81, 1920, was $132,783,781.29, as reported by the: 


Shipping Board and as incorporated in the repert on the mer- 
chant marine bill of 1920 filed by Chairman Jones for the 
Senate Committee on Commerce. 

According to the report of the Shipping Beard the excess 
of cash outge, Division of Operations, for May, 1921, was 
$6,500,000 and for June $1,714,000. ‘The present Shipping Board 
took charge as of July 1, 1921, and according to their reports 
the net operating losses and expenses, including voyage losses, 
administrative expenses, repairs and betterment, insurance, 
and the lay-up expenses of vessels not in operation, for the 
first three months of the present year averaged $3,413,021.19 
per month; however, the net voyage losses for those months 
averaged only $792,178.91 per month. 

On April 30, 1922, there were 1,582 employees in the operat- 
ing department of the Shipping Board Emergeney Fleet Oor- 
poration—that many employed and paid by the Government. 
And yet the Shipping Board Bmergency Fleet Corporation is 
only actually operating 13 ships—those of the United States 
lines managed by Thomas H. Rossbottom. Of the remainder of 
the Shipping Board vessels in operation a small number are 
operated under bare-boat charters, under which the charterers 
have absolute control and sustain any losses incurred; the 
charter-hire receipts paid the Shipping Board for February 
were $65,411 and for March were $88,139; the remainder are 
eperated under managing-agent agreements, by which the man.. 
aging agents operate the vessels on a commission of the gross 
revenues. They have their own organizations. There are only 
about 46 companies and individuals operating Shipping Board 
vessels. However, this very large number of employees is re- 
tained by the Shipping Board te supervise these lessees of 
Shipping Board vessels. 

This is a considerably larger number than was so employed 
last June, although there are less than 60 per cent as many 
vessels in operation in April of this year as there were in 
operation in June of last year and only 36 per cent as many 
vessels in operation this year as there were in January of last 
year. It must ‘be borne in mind that those employees in the 
operating department constitute less than a fifth ef the total 
number of employees of the Shipping Board and Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. The total number of employees 
as reported by the Shipping Board as of July 15, 1921, at the 
hearings before the Appropriations Committee was 8,280, with 
annual salaries aggregating $15,755,799. While I do not know, 
the exact number of the present employees, I think I am safe 
in saying that ‘there has ‘been no material reduction in “the 
aggregate number nor in the total amount of salaries paid; while 
there has been a reduction in the salaries of some of the clerical 
and subordinate employees, yet there has been an increase in the 
Salaries of many of the higher officials. 

The chairman and other representatives of the Shipping 
Board in testifying at the hearings on the appropriation ‘bill 
for the coming year, when they asked for the $50,000,000 appro- 
priation for expenses and losses, estimated that same would be 
made up as follows: ' 


Set NNN. i i ind oe Side anes mmtece $5, 497, 561 
Other expenses : 

Repairs and betterment, insurance, expenses during 

permanent lay up, advertising.___-.--._--... vepstoiaie 


ad 29, 502, 439 
Adnivistrative expenses 1 000 


TE ia aig pasies vtaeiiens ten cibdianntinonteghiin dhibteuntibdiais wabinii 50, 000,.000 
Martin Green, staff correspondent of the New York Evening 
World, summed up the situation as follows: 


It costs #3 cents to spend a dollar in administration of the affairs 
of the Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, according to fig- 
ures submitted to Congress in connection with the request for an 
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appropriation of $50,000,000 for vessel losses and administration ex- 
penses for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. 

are going toe lose $5,497 
$29 439 Wlating the 


operation. 
parison perati departm Gov- 
ernment aoa = oe here. “tone dene riment selected is that 
which takes care of the internal revenue of country. 

The total internal-revenue receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, amounted to 408,075,468. The net expense of coll ‘this 
ment was $27,043,000. It costs ‘the Government 60 cents to collect 
each $100 of the money resulting from internal revenue and 43 cents to 
spend $1 disbursed by the Emergency Fieet Corporation in handling the 
people's sbips. 

Mr. Lasker was questioned as to why it was that there was 
not a reduction in the Shipping Board expenses in view of the 
fact that there had been such a large reduction in the number 
of ships in operation, in connection with which attention ts 
called to the following testimony at the hearings: 

Mr. Davis. Well, you are enly operating less than one-third of the 

8 DOW. 
Mr. Lasker. Well, as a business man, you know this: That whether 


we are opera 400 ships or 1,200 ships, there isn’t much difference 
in your ov ‘ 


I emphatically insist that the overhead expense connected 
‘with the operation of 400 ships should be decidedly less than 
the overhead expense connected with the operation of 1,200 


561 in vessel tions, ley out 
loss, and sink $15,000,000 in super- 


ent of the 


| ships, especially when the larger number were operated by a 


much larger number of operating companies. , 
Chairman Lasker further testified as follows: 


Mr. Davis. Even under the operation of this law, and at least until 
the ships that are sold on time are paid for, will it not ‘be necessary to 
continue a very substantial Shipping Board force? 

Mr. Lasker. Do I understand you to ask “until the ships are paid 
for will it be necessary ”? 

Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Lasker. The answer to that is no; but if your question means 
as long #3 we have to operate ships, we have to keep substan- 
tially the same organization as now, the answer is yes. 


It being conceded that the present expenses of the Shipping 
Board will continue until our ships are disposed of and the 
Shipping Board ceases to have same operated, the-query natu- 
rally arises as to when that time will arrive, Chairman 
Lasker’s zealous and questionable activity in behalf of this bill 
is such that it may be reasonably inferred that he will give as 
strong assurances as possible as to any good results that might 
accrue therefrom, During the course of cress-examination he 
made the following statement: 


It will be a good many years before we do not have ong atts lef: 
with most favorable legislation. I want to make it plaim here that 
do not think the proposed legislation is going to, hy the wave of a 


magic wand, give us a merchant marine, 


In his direct statement at the hearings Chairman Lasker 
said : 


The Shipping Board wishes to emphasize to your committee and to 
Congress that world shipping is now more depressed than it ever has 
been in proportion to world tonnage. 

We believe that of the 700 good freight ships we have, the Shippin 
‘Board would feel ve' happy if, within 30 months from the time o 
the passage of this bill, it could dispose of suffictent ships to take 
care of the routes it is now operating and put the Hmergency Pieet 
Corporation out of business as an operating company. 


He makes no prediction as to the disposition of the remainder 
of the 1,700 vessels owned by the Shipping Board, 
This was said on cross-examination : 


Mr. Davis. Now, you stated yesterday that if this bill should pass 
you estimated it would take 80 months within which to dispose of the 
400 vessels owned by the Shipping Board now in operation. I want to 
ask you how long it would take you to dispose of the balance of the 
Government ficet and other shipping property? 

Mr. Lasker. That is a very difficult thing to answer. First, we 
would have to solve what is to be done with the s 5,000,000 dead 
weight of questionable ships, because as long as they are in existence 
it hangs as a pall over the whole market for the good ships, and 
whether or no the last 300 would sell very fast would be determined 
by world conditions, on the ene hand, and how successful we ‘were in 
building up an American merchant marine, on the other hand. 


Mr. Lasker later admitted there are a number of expenses of 
the Shipping Board that have no connection whatever with the 
operation of ships, and would not be affected by the fact as to 
whether this bill passes or does not pass, as will be seen from 
the following testimony : 


Mr. Davis. Mr, Lasker, right on the question of the muddled accounts 
and the claims and the pending suits and — of that kind, of oe 
it is going to be necessary to maintain a sufficient force to dispose 0: 
and wind up all those matters, whether this bill passes or not. 

Mr. LASKER. Let us put it the other way; whether this bill passes or 
not won't affect hew we have to k the force for that purpose. 
I hope to have that straightened out within a oy 

Mr. Davis. That is the point I want to at exactly. There are 
various activities now, including those d with the claims and 
accounts and suits and those dealing with the uncom consibr uc- 
tion and those dealing with other features of your work that ee 
temporary. 

Mr. Lasker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And will sooner or later be wound up? 

Mr. LAsKer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Whether this bill passes or doesn’t pass? 

Mr. Lasker. Absolutely. It has nothing to do with it, 
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Chairman Lasker himself stated at the hearings that— 

The Shipping Board is not trying to establish trade. * * * We 
are only taking such trade as is offered, and oo can not build up an 
American trade that way. We get only the plusage of the trade, as is 

roved by the fact that now we have tied up much more than Great 

ritain has. ; 

Although it has taken off a large number, the present Ship- 
ping Board has not established a single new line. 

Any proof or suggestions of ships making profits invariably 
caused a commotion among the representatives of the Shipping 
Board. They seem’to absolutely resent any such proof. As 
before stated, the Shipping Board is only actually operating 
13 yessels—those of the United States Lines, of which Thomas 
H. Rossbottom is general manager, on a salary paid by the 
Shipping Board. Mr. Rossbottom was called as a witness at 
the hearings by the Shipping Board. On cross-examination he 
was asked about the success of the operations of the United 
States Lines, and testified in part as follows: 

Mr. Rosssotrom. The United States Lines is the creature of the 
Shipping Board. The ree Board owns the steamers. They were 
the steamers that had been artered and solid on partial-time pay- 
ments, I believe, to the United States Mail Steamship Co. to be oper- 
ated between New York and European ports. Then when the United 
States Mail went into the hands of a receiver these steamers were 
thrown back on the Shipping Board, and the Shipping Board re- 
quested the Secretary of War to transfer me from the Panama Line 
to the United States Lines to manage the United States Lines until 
such time as the lines could be sold. 

Mr. Rossbottom further testified that the vessels he was oper- 
ating might be called— 

a horse and a mule and a jackass team. 

Two of them, the George Washington and the America, being 
real steamers, some of the others being only fairly suited to 
the trade, but expensive of operation, as they were originally— 
cargo steamers, and then the passenger accommodations were installed 
as a sort of an afterthought— 

With the result that the operating expense was as much as a 
first-class passenger steamer, but the operating revenue was 
greatly reduced because of the lack of adequate accommodations 
for passengers. Four of the vessels, which he classed as— 
full-fledged jackasses— 
were old German tubs about 21 years old. In further describ- 
ing them he said: 

Their operating expenses are enormous, and I can not get any 
operating revenue out of them, because people will not travel in them. 

he third-class accommodations are not fit for J'? to be stowed in 
the ships are old, the steel is crystallizing, and I have all kinds of 
expenses for repairs on them. 

Mr. Rossbottom testified that during the last four months of 
1921 they operated the George Washington, the America, and 
three of the old German vessels in. the New York-Bremen serv- 
ice, and operated three of the said converted cargo vessels in 
the New York-London service. He furnished full figures show- 
ing that the net operating revenue on those ships during the 
said four months was $535,259.48; he explained that this did 
not include any deductions for insurance, interest, and depre- 
ciation, nor repairs which had been made by the Shipping 
Board, but that it did include all expenses incurred by the 
United States Lines; also coal, oil, and advertising paid by the 
Shipping Board, as well as office rent and wharfage bills paid 
by the Shipping Board. Mr. Rossbottom further showed that 
the good vessels made very large profits, which were partially 
offset by the losses on the old and unsuitable vessels. Mr, 
Rossbottom stated: 

There are three steamers that I have in mind thai if I had them 
in the United States Lines with the America and George Washington 
I would not take off my hat to anybody. 

It must be borne in mind that this profit was made dur- 
ing what is generally conceded to be the worst depression in 
the history of shipping. Furthermore, the four months for 
which the figures were given were about the worst part of the 
year. In speaking of this North Atlantic service, W. J. Love, 
vice president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, in charge 
of traffic, said: 

This is the time of the year when they are making money. Well 
I mean to say May, June, and July eastbound; July, August, and 
September, and the early part of October westbound. That is their 
harvest. * * ©* All of the larger ships are booked full eastbound, 
I am informed, well into July, and the passengers are now turning 
their attention to the smaller ships and to the ships of lesser grade. 

He further stated that our ships are running full ladened 
eastbound on the Atlantic and are booked very well coming 
home, too, in the same months above referred to. 

It is a recognized fact that the lines being operated-by Mr. 
Rossbottom encounter as strong foreign competition as any 
lines in the world. 

During the examination of a witness on a subsequent day of 
the hearings I referred to the above testimony of Mr. Ross- 





On the question of the expense after all the ships have been 
disposed of, Chairman Lasker testified as follows: 

After we quit operating we would then only have to k a ships’ 
disposal rtment. Our vast accounting would end, and I would 
say after we disposed of the “a oy eet time a few hundred people 
would be all the employees the Shipping Board would need. 

However, according to Lasker’s own fondest dream, that is 
many years off. The functions of the Shipping Board at that 
time should require the services of a less number of employees 
than he estimated; that is, if the pending bill should not pass. 
However, if this bill passes and the extravagance of the 
Shipping Board is continued you may rest assured that there 
will be no substantial reduction in the number of employees and 
the expense of the Shipping Board. I say that because the pend- 
ing bill provides numerous activities, the execution of which 
would require a large organization. 

As before stated, the passage of the pending bill will not 
avoid the present expenses of said board, but it will place upon 
the American people additional heavy burdens for the sole 
benefit of a few men engaged in the shipping industry. 

As before shown, the Shipping Board has laid up a large 
number of Shipping Board vessels formerly in operation. They 
took off all the Shipping Board vessels that were in competition 
with privately owned American vessels. Although this reduc- 
tion did not result in any saving of expense or reduction in 
appropriations, yet it did have another decided effect. During 
the year of 1921 the average amount of our imports and ex- 
ports carried in American vessels was 51.6 per cent. The per- 
centage was larger than this during the first half of the year, 
but less during the last half of the year on account of the 
reduction of the number of vessels in operation. The result of 
such laying up of the Shipping Board vessels is explained as 
follows: 

The Department of Commerce recently made the rather depressing 
announcement that American ships are carrying a decreasing percentage 
of our export and import trade, the Shipping Board vessels making 
the worse showing. 

The reports of the Department of Commerce give the exact 
figures by months which show the decided decrease in the 
amount carried in Shipping Board vessels and an increase in 
the amount carried by privately owned American vessels and 
an increase in the amount carried by foreign-owned vessels, as 
the American privately owned vessels did not get all the busi- 
ness that had formerly been carried by Shipping Board vessels. 

The situation is briefly summarized in an article in the 
Annalist, as follows: é 

yore ships are rapidly regaining control of our import trade. In 
July, 1920, they carried only 36 per cent of the total, while in July, 
1921, they carried 54 per cent. During the same period American 
independent vessels increased their tonnage from 32 to 36 per cent, 
while the Shipping Board lost 22 per cent. The Shipping Board ves- 
sels handled only 10 per cent of the total in July, 1921, a record low 
figure, and only one-sixth of the total carried in July, 1920. 

The present showing is even worse. Chairman Lasker was 
asked what he had to say with respect to that situation; that is, 
that the Shipping Board vessels have very materially lost their 
proportionate percentage of business since he took charge, and 
the foreign vessels are carrying a large percentage of our im- 
ports and exports, and at the same time the private American 
vessels were increasing their percentage of our imports and ex- 
ports carried. He very candidly replied that there was not 
enough business, he did not think, to_make it profitable for both 
the private American vessels and the Shipping Board vessels, 
so they pulled off the Shipping Board vessels in order to give 
the business to the private vessels. It seems that they got some 
of it and the foreign vessels get a good deal of it. In other 
words—and that is the chief trouble about the whole situation, 
and has been from the beginning—that those in charge of our 

’ Shipping Board affairs have never at any time regarded the 

American taxpayer; they are not regarding him now. They 

are regarding the American taxpayer less than ever before; 

they are very much concerned about the private shipping interests, 

but whenever there is a choice between the shipping interests 

and the public interests they resolve it in favor of the private 

interests and boldly announce it as their policy. We can not 

get this thing properly solved as long as that situation obtains. 

The so-called experts, those controlling the affairs and opera- 

tions of this board, are men taken from the competitive inter- 

ests. Now, to whom do they owe allegiance? All we can judge 
| of is by the way they act and by the way they talk. 

Not only have Chairman Lasker and other members and offi- 

cials of the Shipping Board made every effort to show that the 

Shipping Board vessels are not being operated successfully and 

if can not be, but there are many things to indicate that they 

% are making no sincere efforts to have them operated successfully 

and profitably. 
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bottom as to operating said lines at a profit, and Meyer Lissner, 
a member of the Shipping Board, interjected the following state- 
ment ; *! 
hai in that rd, I do not think it is just to the Ship- 

ing Board to allow the staneenens that wee | made and the question = 
Cudee Davis asked ‘the witness in regard to lines managed by 
Reathotion'’ to stand without explanation, a Rossbottom, ft is fom 
did testify that there was-a net of something 2 $500,000 ont t of the 
operation of the ‘fieet under his ansagenent rie he also distinc 
stated that that did mot include any allowance for insurance, inte 
and depreciation, 

Lissner not only resented the suggestion that the Shipping 
Board was profitably operating some of its vessels, but stated 
that he did not think it was “just to the Shipping Board” to 
allow a statement to stand to the effect that the Shipping Board 
has successfully performed its duty 

This incident is typical of the spirit manifested by him all 
during the hearings, 

It is a fact that some of the shipowners are operating their 
own vessels at a profit but are operating at a loss Shipping 
Board vessels, which ‘they ‘are operating under managing agent 
contracts. Reference was made to this ‘matter and to the fact 
that one steamship cempany was operating its own vessels at a 
profit and operating Shipping Board vessels at a profit which it 
had under bare-boat charter, but was operating at a loss Ship- 
ping Board vessels which it had under a managing agent con- 
tract; and the inquiry was made as to why that was. Lissner 
interjected the explanation that the Shipping Board exercised 
a certain control and direction over vessels operated under 
managing agent contracts, but did not as to those under bare- 
beat charters. And therehy hangs an interesting tale. 

During the hearings Lissner was ‘the master of ceremonies 
on the part of the Shipping Board, his chief function being to 
muddy the waters and prevent the develepment of important 
facts. 

Members of the committee insisted upon the Shipping Board 
inserting in the hearings a statement of the operating ‘losses 
and profits of each of the concerns operating Shipping Board 
vessels, but the Shipping Board refused ‘to furnish this infor- 
mation. In fact, they refused to furnish a great deal of impor- 
tant information which was asked for at the hearings 

In this connection I wish to call attention to an article ‘that 
appeared in the March 22, 1922, issue of the Nautical Gazette, 
America’s oldest shipping weekly, with the following title and 
opening paragraph : 

Is Shipping Board really trying to further an American merchant .ma- 
rine? Question raised by its course in refusing to allocate additional 
tonnage in Levant Be and ‘forcing millers ‘to patronize fore’ ships. 

Is the Shipping ‘Beard sincere in its efforts to establish an 
merchant marme? To the man en the street the question may seem 
superfluous, for, he argues, what other intent could actuate a band of 
patriotic citizens te give up their ‘personal business and expend their 
time and services in handling of Government tonnage at salaries rang- 
ing from $12,000 to $35/000 per year. But to the genuine shi 
man the query has become so pertinent that mere 
suffice as an answer. It has become ‘especially timely by reason of 
certain recent acts of officials of the board. An exaive of their atti- 
tude toward certain of our shipping problems leads to some very dis- 
quieting cenclusions. 

Then the article discusses at length the question thus raised. 

The Nautical Gazette, in its issue of May 13, 1922, contains a 
most illuminative article entitled : 

Board's red-tape methods preclude  Semntonenint of American ship- 
ping ; mene ma of Fleet Corporation’s ships are hampered 
———— oO cial regulations and can not act on their own in- 

I wish I had time to read this very instructive article, in 
order that you might fully understand why it is that ship 
operators can operate their own vessels successsfully and profit- 
ably, but at the same time can not do so with Shipping Board 
vessels. A reading of the article fully discloses what Lissner 
had in mind when he interjected ‘the explanation referred to a 
few moments ago. 

Of course, Albert D. Lasker was not chosen as chairman of 
the Shipping Board because of any knowledge of the shipping 
business, for he knew absolutely nothing about it. At the 
Appropriations Committee hearings last July Lasker himself 
said : 

I am not an expert in shipping, ‘but I take a little pride in being an 
expert in publicity. 

It has been charged in the press that his appointment was 
suggested by certain large private shipping interests. They 
doubtless desired his appointment because, in view of ‘his suc- 
cess as an advertiser and publicity man, ‘they thought he was 
the proper man to carry out an elaborate propaganda program 
in favor of a ship subsidy bill. Soon after his appointment 
Chairman Lasker requested the American Steamship Owners’ 
Association, embracing practically all of the American private 
shipowners, to suggest the names of experts to assist him in his 
work. As admitted by the general manager of that association 
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at the hearings, they recommended W. J. Love, EK. J. Frey, and 
J. B. Smull, who were promptly appointed, Smull and Love at 
salaries of $35,000 each per annum and Frey at a salary of 
$25,000 per annum, Love was made vice president of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, in charge of traffic; Frey was 
made vice president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, in 
charge of operations; and Smull was made vice president of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, in charge of chartering, 
allocations, and contract department. At the time of his ap- 
pointment Love was assistant manager of the American offices 
of Purness, Wythe & Co., the largest British shipping concern 
an ie analy A Nt DEES 0, nae. Sip, 
Mr, Love yo direct from this 


of the Pacific Mail Riesamanie Co. at the time of his appointment 
to the position with the Shipping Board. Smull is a member 
and half owner of Winchester & Co., One of the largest, if not 
the largest, American shipping brokerage firms, Of course, all 
of these men know that their employment with the sl 
Beard is only temporary, after which they will return to their 
former employers or other private shipping concerns. Besides, 
they naturally came saturated with the views of the private 
shipping interests with which they had grown up and been 
associated. One of the chief troubles of the Shipping Board 
affairs from the beginning has been that its policies have been 
largely determined and managed by representatives from pri- 
vate shipping interests. But few of the members of the Ship- 
ping Board have had practical knowledge of shipping affairs, 
and they have permitted the representatives from the private 
~~ arash shemale hid tl a ening 

Private shipowners fought the enactment of the 1916 shipping 
act providing for the establishment of the United States Ship- 
ping Board and a merchant marine. Bver since they seem to 
have been obsessed with the idea that if the Shipping Beard 
vessels should be operated successfully there was a likelihood 
of permanent Government ownership and operation. Oonse- 
quently they ‘have been very hostile to Government-owned ves- 
séls and the operation thereof, and have continuously advocated 
a policy of the Government getting rid of its fleet at once in 
whatever manner was necessary to do so; most of them advo- 
cate scrapping a large part of the Government fleet. They soon 
converted Chairman Lasker to their views. Consequently 
frem the time he was appointed chairman of the Shipping Board 
he has been persistently denouncing the character and ‘quality 
of the Shipping Beard vessels, and proclaiming the failure of 
their operation and the impossibility of them being success- 
fully operated. 

The general attitude of the shipewners was expressed at the 


hearings by H. H. Raymond, president of the American Steam- 


ship Owners’ Association, who expressed himself in part, as 
follows: 


yunite pees, Can you give us the benefit of your reason for that op- 
Mr. Raymonp. I feel that if the Government is to rid itself of ships, 
or, in other “a if we are to get rid of Government owned and oper- 
ated vessels, the sooner they are ° bet 

Mr. Davis. a = think the vessels ought ‘to oi “sold at once to 
wheever is able to — them? 

Mr. bee abe ng That is my personal opinion. 
the association in eee 
a8 an owner operater. 


Later in his testimony Mr. Raymond said, in speaking of the 
Shipping Board vessels: 

What I would like to see San, pereenaiy, & ts is to see every one “3 them 
tied up and not taken out w are I 
sooner see them enanbey and entirely out of er tomema ‘oe Gov- 
ernment owne 

The attitude of Chairman Lasker and Mr. J. B. Smull, vice 
president Hmergency Fleet Corporation and Director of Opera- 
tions, one of the $35,000-a-year experts, was expressed at the 
hearings before the subcommittee of House Committee on Ap- 
propriations last July as follows: 

Mr. Lasker. If we find—and I am also asking this for the enlighten- 
ment of the board—that we can not get enough ehewe to share 
with us the risk of operating, = J ‘think that e “operating. vice vice 
presidents would recommend to a that; rather 
with the present system, we should ‘tie oe until such time as 

a proper loss-sharing 
basis, even tho it t increase the renaedinte ay to the Gov- 
ernment to tie boats 


up 
Mr. SMULL. I would tie them up. 
‘Mr. LASKER. Feces, . sn oie: to make the thi helpful to fale 
final ultimate sitnation, we might have to perforce increase the lo 
ea atl that we _— ~ Gong it by tying the boats up, in order to 


Mr, SMULL. Yes, sir. 
'The Shipping Board started tying up the boats to such an 


extent that the shippers in the Middle West called a meeting 
that was held in Cincinnati on October 7, 1921, and there 


I am not speaking for 
to that amendment. I am opposed to it 


we could allocate them 








of the foreign trade department 
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the Cincinnati Chamber 6f 


¢ a 
the trade routes which had been 


the shippers of the Middle West were dependent, 

Mr. Stewart stated at the hearings that— 

It looked like the enly usimess they ‘had in ‘hand was destroying the 
trade routes. 


He further stated: 


The new 38 Board was just ge its | 

Those .are aie now, but it did’ frighten U8 

‘the future of our American merchant marine. Of course, we were mot 
em 


Lasker came own hore told you he had on dis hands 

colossal wreek ae history and he did not know what ‘he was | ° 

going to do sie oe and, fact, did not believe en could be done 
we could not 


with it, tee we bi to worry about the th to 
give some help in ‘this situe situation. ing 


This protest had the desired effect, for the time being at 
least. 

However, Mr. Stewart, upon behalf of the Midwest Merchant 
Marine Committee and the Mississippi Valley Asseciation, as 


them to ship through Gulf and South Atlantic 

The Cincimnati Inquirer of May 4, 1922, in discussing the 
subject, stated: 

New York influences got nent it is said, and “ the 74 to 15 per 
eent handi on the rates, an Shipping Beard completed the de- 
struction until now neither ane ne eee nor any of the other cities of the 
midwest territory can do otherwise than route their business through 
North Atlantic Chairman Stewart ‘said that he was unable to 
tell how much the action of the Shipp Board in sunehtine the North 
Atlantic Satenenee wee costi the midwest shipp a 
was satisfied that the sa ecean freights weald be pre if the 
South Atlantic and Quit po were allowed to handle their own cates. 

“The trouble with the whole. situation . snot a are .cri pwart last 
selves and destroying our own merchant marin ey Btewa 
night. As soon as business commences to —— we wil 


ors ee ee ee eee 

will give us ‘the ae uickest movements. We must have ‘the South 

Atlantic and Gulf its open to our Ef we are barred from 

SaEia Mi gern The pemmauliy af teraoag Coney ‘wee’ Sa 
et and er 

ea b = Gatoss Oe os Rivers. Our exporters will never 

stand for 


At a meeting of the Foreign Trade Department of the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce, on May ‘2, 1922, Malcelm Stewart 
was given carte blanche to investigate the situation and register 

against the continuance of the Board in its 


a ‘(protest 
“affiliation with the North Atlantic conference, and it ‘was ‘sug- 


gested that a congressional investigation might be instituted. 
During the discussion Mr. Robert S. Alter, former president of 
ay Se said : 

ve returned recently from 30 ove poanes. in by wt a in an dn- 
yestigation. ts this ao matter, and I to ~ this . 
same interests w hich formerty cortro! 
Line conference, and North Atlantic conference oa merely a con- 
tinuation of ‘the ‘old ataaien of Liverpool-Hamburg interests. 

At the same meeting Mr. Stewart :read :a statement showing 
the higher freight rates the South Atlantic and Gulf ports were 
compelled to charge because of the said action of ‘the Shipping 
Board, and this statement showed that— 
the effect of these rates made a diserimination Aten nesta <Snshenett: and 
midwest producers of 11.75 per cent on oo owns, 17.27 per eent on 

ial boards and phosphate of lime, 
1658 per cent on condensed milk, 11.61 per cent on automobile Darts, 
and 11.75 per cent on packing-house cts. 

We are cutting our own throats— 

Said Mr. Stewart— 

atti this domination to 
eased tie faint fo Tae Bit Sng Roads ica pees 
parity _ rates with those to the North Atlantic ports, but th ing 
a 2 the effect of this by allo a conilition ‘to uae ch 
the freight originators of ‘the midwest ‘States ‘to send their 
Sneed to New York. 

If we do not remedy this condition our business will 3 congested in 
New York when ‘freight activities resume, and we I be unable to 
eon advantage of trade outlets which are a mormal export 

It is further explained that the lines from the Gulf and Seuth 
Atlantic ports were willing to make ‘as lew rates ‘as the Nerth 
Atiantic lines, and explained that they could do so.as they have 
no berthage charges to pay in comparison with the tremendous 


that are made .at the New Work and eastern sport 


eharges 
wharves. (iApplause.] 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from a [Mr. GaLiivar]. 

Mr. HUDD 


LESTON. r. Chairman, I also yield 10 :minntes 
to the gentleman from ce aa [Mr. Gatzazvan]. 
The OMAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 


everyone within the seund 
of my voice has :at ene time or :another heard of ithe Rev. ‘Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, «one of ‘the most eminent divines °m 


America. 
Expressing his belief that the:eighteenth amendment is in the 
re ae natcieiosnintestemnn exceed- 


pede to. “consult amen « qualified to 
‘have an opinion upon such matters, men who are not poo 
or drinkers, or personally affected ‘by ‘the act, and ‘that ‘these 
men agree with him almost unanim 

The good doctor emphasizes his belief ‘that the Volstead Act 
goes far beyond the eighteenth amendment, ‘that it meddies with 
matters ‘that should be left to ‘individual determination, ‘that it 
renders criminal that which is not criminal, and substitutes a 
“\gsuperimposed national eenscience” for ‘‘personal -conscience;” 
causing unnecessary hardship to working people who “are tem- 
perate in the honest sense of the term”; the .decter repeats that 
the act ‘has a tendency to impair respect for law, and that it is 
“distinctly and definitely un-American.” 

I agree with Doctor Parkhurst that the Volstead law is a 
piece of legislation «superimposed upon the prohibition constitu- 
tiepal amendment; it has opened up a new chapter of American 
history; it bas demonstrated the futility of constitutions, politi- 
cal principles, and judicial decisions. In my judgment, these 
things necessarily happen when the Government of a people 
passes out of their hands and into the keeping and administra- 
tion of a’bedy of determined and unscrupulous faxaties, aiiled 
and abetted by a panic-stricken and terrorized Congress. 

There is another ‘thing that eccurs to me wright here. One 
of the supposedly unchanging principles of the United States 
GConstitation is the absolute en of church and state. 
And yet \the prohibition :amendment and its monstrous offspring, 
the Volstead Act, are the handiwork of certain sectaries who 
have eliminated true Christianity from their pulpits and have 
made the use and disuse of wines and liquors the test of .con- 
duct and the standard of religious.faith, and every effort made 
to prévent the use and step the |persecution of the .users af 
wine in those churehes which ‘regard wine as a vital clement in 
the most sacred sacraments.of their faith is hailed with acclaim 
by these fanatics. 

As far.as possible the administrators of the law are selected 
from these fanatical sects who have set up the odious and anti- 
American doctrine that criticism of the law is sedition and a 
refusal to obey it treason. 

Its most prominent advocates, its most active lobbyists, and 
its most aggressive terrorists are selected from the ranks of 
these sectaries, which in their meetings, sessions, and con- 
ferenees demand that no official shall be nomimated and no 
judges appointed to administer the law that are not ‘indorsed 
iby them. In other words, the reign of American law has been 
displaced by a reign of sectarian terror and violence, and the 
principle that.animated George Washingtonand the fathers and 
founders of this Republic have -been supplanted ‘by the preach- 
ments of ‘Titus Oates, of infamous memory, and the practices 
of ‘the dancing dervishes of Islam. 

Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, guaranteed to 
the free citizens of America, ‘have passed out, and a program of 
political lies, sectarian license, and the pursuit of persecution 
by fanatical harpies of free American principles has been sub- 
stituted. The enemies of political, social, and religious liberty 
through the scandalous maladministration ef this monstrous 
law have assumed the functions of the judge and jury, have in- 
vaded the sanctity .of ‘the home, attacked ‘the personal liberty 
of the citizen, abridged the functions and perverted the pro- 
fession and practice of medicine, and have assailed the rights 
and insulted the faith of every church not in communion with 
them. 

They ‘have succeeded in placing in the hands of’their partisans 
and parasites the sale and distribution of wines and liquors 
that medical advice and the necessities of sickness. deem needful 
and which are grudgingly permitted by the Jaw, to the end 
that the American publie is victimized and plundered by ‘the 
conscienceless dealers now purveying a quality and character 
of liquor dangerous to the health and disgraceful to the char- 
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acter of a civilized people; they have enormously increased 
the death rate; they have multiplied crime and insanity, and 
have made the Government a partner in these odious offenses 
against humanity. 

Their blind fanaticism has given birth to an atrocious traffic 
in the manufacture and sale of the deadliest form of alcoholic 
compounds, so that even the legalized Volstead dealer in spuri- 
ous and low-grade liquors and the illegitimate dealer in every 
form of liquid abominations—the bootlegger, so called—are 
growing rich upon the necessities and disabilities of the citizens 
of this fantastically termed “ free America.” 

Every American citizen who has in mind the dangers that 
are inherent in this law to American liberty and the integrity 
of the Republic and dares to protest against it is assailed in the 
bitterest forms of vilification and vituperation by the paid 
agents of professional prohibition and their press, and the self- 
respecting dignitaries of the churches which still cling to the 
ancient principles and teachings of Christianity are not free 
from the shameless attacks of the ministers and the minions 
of the Volstead “ Camorra” if they plead for a return to the 
standards and ethics of Christianity and the ideals of human 
freedom, 

The toiling millions are ruthlessly deprived of the comforts of 
life, the solaces of their domestic living, and the safeguards of 
health by sectarian fanaticism, while the wealthy still laugh at 
the obstacles the law sets up; and the rich and leisurely tourist 
finds the law a negation and a farce on the ships that sail the 
sea under the American flag. 

Its open violation on the ships of the United States Shipping 
Board makes one laugh when he reads so much about law and 
order now that the eighteenth amendment has been adopted. 





Here and now I desire to call attention to and emphasize the’ 


barefaced hypocrisy of a government appropriating money to 
enforce this bastard child of prohibition and at the same time 
appropriating more money to advertise the violation of its own 
laws on its own ships the minute they get outside the 3-mile 
limit. 

We have the lovely Volstead idea as interpreted by VoLsTEAD’s 
friend Lasker, which is a paradox—-we may not get drunk on 
land but we can get drunk on water. [Laughter.] Do you 
know what I mean? 

I hold in my hand the wine list of one of Mr. Lasker’s sailing 
delights. It was formerly known as the steamship Peninsula 
State, and now bears the name of one of our former Presidents— 
President Pierce. It is one of the most prominent trans-Atlantic 
ships of the United States lines. When I read its reminiscent 
and at times exasperating details it is not with any intention 
of giving pain or sorrow to those Members of Congress who voted 
for the Volstead law. Rather is it to let Congress and the coun- 
try know how on American territory, under Federal appropria- 
tions, the law is violated daily. Listen to the list, men of intelli- 
gence, and those men who were frightened when the Volstead 
finger was pointed at them and were driven to vote for this law: 

United States Lines, 8. 8. “ Peninsular State.’’ 


Wine Last. 





CLARETS AND BURGUNDIES. Per bottle. 
MINI oo iec ds tein ten tous ctnncerag aise codhokeeanin atte ocean apis agwececaniaicanoin ater $2. 00 
Haute sauternes 00 
Moulin au Vent — 2. 50 
Pommard___-... 2. 75 
St. Emilion ea 2.00 
Pontet Canet 1. 50 

CHAMPAGNES. 

Condom: Rotupe, 1081, qmkttaen as cos i ie 7. 00 
Cordon Rouge. 1911, DI es i ne Citenedciidcmpcidoaeh cup name 3. 75 
Moet & Chandon, Imported, SID -cciiuitpetentigncovemerpesifiiinnch ticle dideindhipeee 7.00 


Moet & Chandon, Imported, NE recseiceptaleiecsnees Snchendloinnleceiaieenintanmet 3. 75 
BEOECNED, COREE rst ons ier etnenalidipiriedabelndigathiniin debe th Udcdrahn dain’ ° 

Heldsick, quarts 
Heidsick, pints 





RR Bostic dtitin she igahnce wtigs ce i lntsd pth = witrechihiinwapiidighhannty 





SPIRITS. 

Whisky—Black and White, Johnny Walker, Haig & Haig, Jame- 95 
ee a i ee . 
Whisky—-American rye . 80 
EE, BEE IN rcs og oece zp cnscsevengsnn ney . 25 
OND ican oi db cndicitee cine bondwdcnnidbddbdenibiionigia: - 25 
NE ia Sask rth dn de esha oveniineaplobs delgeetcisnindn anieStas enenes sedannes tiie imtelis ten benapitiee . 25 
ON, DIB a icra stantrencttneinn niacin muniitieamséiniaes dibdliiathiidae hs - 25 
Cognac (Martell Three Star) _-----_-.--_-.----~_.- per pony. . 30 

LIQUEURS. Per pony. 
CCID, I nn Lo cee ws write tenia epi chietnidertoeulsindcienbbimnphucaien 
Chartreuse, QUO hk. 8S. deans J das dn ee dae : 80 
Cnet Oe Reena Ne cs Sestak gnc sca Sadoees eis escent bara .30 
Cre. Ce DEOMI, GUND. 5, nconnnmitwinnnamgiiumehpndediesmaenan . 80 
Benedictine _...-----_. ~~ Dn watindiimh ons cebnaahpdaannely . 30 
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= MINERAL WATERS, ETC. Per bottle. 
D. Ressler’ DS RR NOE dni n ci nm id tienen See ibicl acicdictelt $0. 40 
D. Ressler’s extra ie CN carte id apnacsiesinledthacsianin - 25 
Bass Ale. ~ eapeietp co seimpanen sep enesion i eaenee => om, w= on ene engnen Gham taney tnen =p <a en mirage - 25 
Strout, OF cibkbckdbendabigddeonodudakdbcuunamumnabnuidbis . 25 
French SE hala din exihiB mol ch ~ dil bkds Was coddbhitbem ansaid clei ldbily we dalbiihiishnstiltiiy wilh . 60 
Faaparilia, ED, MOE BB cnsice nie pyeneptnloin annie qintainie dinate . 25 
Apoitfaar naris ne 35 
Club Soda .. -15 
Red Raven, luto Water. - 25 
NE ME i ons cs derchipereneiinn to ceiriabio-sienerig imdeoesn canes tiepinndbesadieitinnsd 50 
rona Perfectoes . 80 
Graham Courtney, Inv. 20 
Centrilla, Brevas 15 
SORE RII ice apinstn cathittshe stl chsde enipieh to iron deidsch enntiaotndomniintnics wien! per pkt.. .20 
Murad, large G@s.cs'** OO 
ais tc: 6 ID 
lia ipetiiavaes . 20 
Aint - 20 
ib am thai thicman a nhdinenastisancntsantte tsi an ws as diiinneb inliniaoen acubisen soinicebiin _——- ‘= 

GSH 
tan 4 OOstd 2; 
PURE MIO Bi cel hh Sheng Den ict as wilh le ah gs Ab chitben Wy sling Me do_ . 80 
Tuxedo, Cae Strike, Velvet, and Prince Albert tobaccos_pertin_. | 20 


How do you like that, men of America, men who preach law 
and order, men who say that there is no favoritism anywhere 
that the flag flies? 

The morals of the American people have been lowered by the 
law, and it is time for the people of this great country to wake 
up to the true character and purposes of the pseudo-religionists 
who have, by a vindictive and un-American propaganda, in- 
augurated a reign of terror in and out of Congress. They are a 
body whose ideal is a practical union of church and state—their 
church and a state run by them according to their peculiar 
ideas—so that the American Republic of free men and sane 
laws may be supplanted by a quasi religious autocracy superior 
to the Constitution and administered directly and indirectly 
by them, their parsons, partisans, parasites, plunderers, and 
press. 

It is time for Americans to rouse themselves before their 
rights and liberties are stolen and destroyed by a body of men 
and women whose perverted morals and distorted religions have 
almost wrecked these United States. 

To your tents, O Israel! 

Applause. } 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Herrick]. 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, we have up here this bill which is supposed to be dis- 
cussed, but which nobody has discussed, and in view of that 
fact I may be pardoned perhaps for digressing upon another 
matter instead of speaking upon the bill. I am sorry to say 
that the rules of the House compel me to refer to the Member 
who objected earlier in the day when I wanted to get this 
matter into the Recorp as a gentleman, and I am frank to say 
that I could not call him that outside. The matter he ob- 
jected to was matter pertaining to the compensation, the hos- 
pitalization, the vocational training, and war-risk insurance ad- 
justments that I have been able to procure adjudication upon 
for numerous crippled soldiers and dependents of soldiers of 
the late World War. 

I want to say further, I will not say that I am, but I will 
say that perhaps I am the only Member of Congress that pays 
an extra clerk out of his own pocket for this kind of work in 
order that it may be properly attended to with dispatch. I 
am paying an extra clerk $100 a month out of my own pocket. 
Some people may have the notion that the Congressman has 
nothing to do except to take part in the consideration of legis- 
lation on the floor of the House, and that he can spend the rest 
of his time in having a good time and enjoying the emoluments 
of his position. They do not seem to realize that he is a sort 
of glorified errand boy and general all-around trouble shooter. 
Therefore the value of a Member of Congress to his constituents 
is not to be measured entirely by his record of voting and 
speech making. It is important that he should vote, of course, 
and still more important that he should vote right. It may 
even serve a good purpose for him to make an occasional speech 
on the floor of the House; but there are other times and places 
where a Representative may be of value besides roll calls and 
filling the pages of the CoNGRESsIONAL Recorp. He must be the 
servant of those who have business with the departments and 
the bureaus of the Federal Government. The makers of the 
Constitution may not have contemplated that he should render 
such service, but, just the same, it has developed into one of 
the most valuable functions of a Congressman and one that 
occupies much of'his time. It means hard work, and lots of it, 
and it is not nearly so spectacular as the big stuff on the floor 
of the House, but it is real service. I have found much satis- 
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faction in the fact that I have been able toe render some service 
of this kind. 

Most prominent among the opportunities to give assistance 
have been the cases of ex-service men in need of compensation 
and hospitalization and vocational training. Theoretically, it 
should not be necessary for Congressmen. to interest them- 
selves in compensation claims, since we have enacted a law 
creating the Veterans’ Bureau and clothing it with full au- 
thority and ample personnel for this work. But the many 
complaints. of delay and injustice have made it plain that some 
one must look into these cases, and, as usual, the Congressman 
is the “trouble shooter.” I have handled more than 600 such 
claims since the beginning of this Congress. I must say frankly 
that I have found that the greatest difficulty has been to get 
proper cooperation from the claimants and their friends in the 
way of promptly securing and submitting the necessary ev!i- 
dence. However, the bureau has not been free from blame. I 
have great respect for the director of the bureau, but he seems 
to be handicapped by having a lot of employees who lack the 
energy or the sympathy or the intelligence to render the service 
for which the bureau was created. I deem it quite proper that 
the bureau should help the disabled seldier in the establishing 
of his claim, but I have found it too often the rule that claims 
are rejected without any intelligent explanation, and when I 
write for detailed information my requests are sometimes: ig- 
nored and at other times are replied to in. stereotyped phrases 
that leaves one none the wiser. I find that the decentraliza- 
tion plan has not resulted in the advantages that had been 
claimed for it. Since the folders of the Oklahoma claimants 
have been sent to the Dallas office the delays are apparently 
increased and the results less satisfactory. There is delay be- 
cause of information that must be had from the War Depart- 
ment or from the central office of the bureau; some matters 
have to be referred to Washington for adjudication, which con- 
sumes further time; and district officers seem prone to approve 
former findings with little regard for new evidence that may 
have been submitted. The increasing number of requests for 
congressional aid is a very poor tribute to the efficiency of the 
district office. 

With the consent of the House, I wish to place in the Recorp 
a list of some of the claims with whieh I have been privileged 
to assist and with reference to which final and satisfactory 
action has been had. Im the handling of the matters in the 
following list I have had to write an average of 10 letters to 
the case. I have 262 cases pending, and I have been working 
upon some of these for more than a year. 


WORLD WAR VETERANS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS. 


Harry Adkins, Oklahoma City, $95 per month compensation. 
John Allen, Wichita, Kans., total permanent disability award and 
payment of life insurance at $57.50 per month. 
Granville B, Allen, Oklahoma City, compensation $90 per month. 
John G. Allen, Oklahoma City, compensation: $100 per month. 
Dewey G. Arnold, Chandler, Okla., award of $9 per month reinstated. 
Joe P. Babek, Okiahoma City award increased to $22.50 per montb. 
Adlai S. Baker, Oklahoma ity, compensation 35° per month. 
Lioyd C. Ball, Oklahoma City, compensation $: ode, month. 
King B. Benson, Madill, Okla., compensation $1 r month. 
Lillian B. Bickers, Oklahoma City, adjustment of claim for $329.75 
due on allotment. 
Burney P. Bodard, Carnegie, Okla,, compensation $80 per month. 
Raymond P. Bollinger (deceased), Oklahoma City, accrued compensa- 
tion due soldier in amount of $213.88 paid to mother. 
Ira BE. Bonnell, Goltry, Okla., compeneutios $80 per month. 
Donald R. Bonfoey, Oklahoma City, award of compensation at $10 
per month reopened, 
g100ec R. Brediay, Chickasha, Okla., total permanent disability rating 
per month. 
Leo J. Brand, Oklahoma City, compensation $100 per month. 
James M. Brewer, Oklahoma ws compensation $10 per month. 
Howard A. Bryce (deceased), Oklahoma City, award of compensation 
om Gate of discharge till death and payment of accrued compensation 
© parents. 
onard P. Brown, Ardmore, Okla., compensation $60 per month. 
aa h E. eee Oklahoma City, award.of compensation reinstated 
a er month. 
Orville Bryan, Oklahoma City, compensation $22.50 month. 
Edward L. Buddy, North Pnid, Okia., compensation per month, 
goseph S. Burgess, Oklahoma City,. compensation $80 per month. 
Step en Carney, Oklahoma City, permanent total disability at $100 
per month. 
Willie H. Carroll, Oklahoma City, award of compensation reinstated 
at $61.75 per month. 
Thomas H. Carter (deceased), Oklahoma City, insurance claim for 
$10,000 reconsidered and approved in favor of brother: 
James H. Cary, Okiahoma City, award of compensation at $9 per 


month ae a 

Elmer J. Caywood, Oklahoma City, rating of permanent total dis- 
ability ae per month, 

Bill Emery Chaffee, Oklahoma City, award of compensation at $8 per 
month reinstated. 

oer Chambers, Oklahoma City, award of compensation $90 per 
month. 

rome pemovee ao ee ee eet per a 

“yr rastek, oma City, compensation per month. 

Otis L. Clark (deceased), Bufanla, Okla., settlement of insurance 
claim effected in favor of widow for ,000. 

Ralph H. Clark, Oklahoma City, compensation $90 per month. 

Cecil C. Colbert, Guthrie, Okla., compensation $8.75 per month. 
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Wiley. Cook, Stroud, Okla., compensation at $72 per month during 
hospita aaa Ney; Ohlake a 

eorge BE. Co ma City, award ef compensati instated 
a — : y 01 pen on re e 
Ng tee Critchfield, Oklahoma City, compensation $71.25 per 


month. 
David _B. Crowley, Pairview, Okla., compensation $18.40 per month. 
Baril Cunni , Oklahoma City, compensation per month and 
section 2 vocational a. 
Ollie H. Cuthbert, Kingfisher, Okla., award of compensation rein- 


t_$9 per 
arles Dalbey, Oklahoma City, compensation $100 month. 

Lerenzo D. ell, Oklahoma City, compensation $60 per month. 

Vivian K. De Bord, Perry, Okla., adjustment of claim for Army pay 
and recovery of Victory bond. 

W. R. Deese, Duncan, Okla., payment of discharge bonus: effected. 

Walter Delaney (deceased), Oklahoma City, compensation $35 per 
month for widow. 

George O. Demke, Oklahoma City, compensation $80 per month. 
Washinaten W. Dennard, Oklahoma City, compensation $80 per 

onth. 

Charles F. Dickens, Durant, Okla., refund of deduction for allotment 
covering 10 months; 

Ralph Dooley, Guthrie, Okla., compensation $9 per month. 

Vernie G. Dowell, Stroud, Okia., compensation $80 per month. 

Louis W. Dollarhide, Wright City, Okla., compensation $12 per 


month. 
Miss Darthulia Duel, Fairview, Okla., compensation $80 per month. 
ets Dunaway, Drumright, Okla., payment of discharge bonus 
elected, 
Don Dunn, Chickasha, Okla., compensation $8 per month, 
oe W. Early, Atoka, Okla., award of compensation at $95 rein- 
stated. 
Charlie C. Ebbs (deceased), Oklahoma City, award of compensation 
$15 per month for each of — F 
Carl Edmonds, Antlers, Okla., section 2 vocational training secured. 
George B. Edwards, Madill, Gkla., won $8 per month. 
— R. Ellis, Oklahoma City, total disability award of $100 per 
month. 
John BE. Falkenberg, Medford, Okla., compronstien $19 per month. 
Marvin Farr, Oklahoma City, compensa $9.50 per month. 
‘ te wy son, El Reno, Okla., award of compensation increased 
rem to 6 
Joseph O. Fielder, Guthrie, Okla., compensation $100 per month. 
bt 7 FP. Finn, El Reno, Qkla., compensation increased from $23.75 
to 35. 
et D. Folke, Oklahoma City, reimbursement for lost check, 
Lorentz H. Foremmling; Oklahoma City, compensation $80 per month. 
Andrew J. Forester, Payson, Okla., compensation $8. per month. 
Clancy Ford, Kingfisher, Okla., compensation $8. per menth. 
Paul J. Fournier, Quinlan, Okia., compensation per month. 
bn C. Francis, Oklahoma City, total permanent rating $100 per 
month. 
Clarence O. Gillespie, Oklahoma City, compensation $100 month. 
Herbert B. Ginn, Oklahoma City, insurance settlement $109.32. 
Forrest B. Gore, Carlinville, Ill., compensation $100 per month. 
Foy H. Graves (deceased), Okarche, Okla., tion of cleim for 
$10,000 life insurance reconsidered and claim SPO ne 
Bonner Green, Wagoner, Okla., compensation $100 per month. 
a freeory, Watts, Oxkia., compensation award of $10 per month 
reinstated: 
Marvin L. Grimes, Kingfisher, Okla., compensation $90 per month. 
Joseph T. Grimsley, Pawnee, Okla., compensation award. at $8 per 
month reinstated and section 2 trafhing authorized. 
= Grissom, Oklahoma City, compensation reinstated at $8 per 
monta. 
Claude D. Hadden, Oklahoma City, compensation $80 per month. 
Harry G. Hale, Oklahoma City, compensation $16 per month. 
Andrew Hamlin, Oklahoma City, compensation at $23.75 per month. 
James B. Harley, Enid, Okla., section 2 training authorized. 
Wm. J. Hayes, Oklahoma City, compensation, $12 per month. 
g190% QO. Heminger, Oklahoma City, refund of ded for allotment, 
95.64. 
John C. Hi ir-. Kingfisher, Okla., adjustment of Be”, account, $13. 
Curtis K. Hillbrant, Lamont, Okla., compensation per mth. 
— J. Hobbs, Chandler, Okla., compensation increased to $24 per 
montana, 
ae. Hoffman, Oklahoma City, payment for medical attendance 
allowed, 
Ace Hogland, Geary, award amended to include allowance for de- 
pendent father. 
Oliver R. Holbrook, Ardmore, Okla., transfer from Houston Hospital 
to Oklahoma City authorized. 
Austin W. Hoover, Oklahoma City, award of compensation reopened 
at $16 per month. 
Otto A. Howard, Nash, Okla., compensation $15.75 per month. 
Wm. R. Howe, Oklahoma City, payment for medical treatment 
authorized. 
Wm. D. How), Chandler, Okla., compensation at $100 per month. 
James Hudspeth, Mulhall, Okla., compensation at $95 per month. 
Geo. R. Hf es, Elk City, Okla., compensation $15.20 per month. 
Martin G. Hundorf, Woodward, Okla., compensation $20 per month. 
Benj. Jones, Fairland, Okla., compensation increased to $20 per 
month. 
Ezekiel Jones, Oklahoma City, award of compensation reopened at 
$52 per month. 
Birtrus Kemmerer, Oklahoma City, compensation $80 per month. 
Thomas J. Kern, Sallisaw, Okla., compensation per month. 
Albert Keuhne, homa City, compensation $80 per month. 
Lee Ueal Kincannon, Oklahoma City, refund from allotment of 
$40.82. 
Samuel Q. Kinyon, Seminole, Okla., compensation $90 per month. 
Joseph EB. Kirchner, Perry, Okla., compensation $80 per month. 
John Kirk, Holdenville, Okla., compensation $80 per month. 
Thomas S. Kizer, Cache, Okla., compensation $80 per month. 
. Herman M. Kroeger, Ponca City, Okla., compensation and hospitaliza- 
tion. 
Harold B, LaBree, Ames, Iowa, compensation and section 2 voca- 
tional training. 
Grady M. tter, Oklahoma City, compensation $90 per month. 
Waiter Leach, Wagoner, Okla., award of per month reinstated. 
Mrs. Josephine LeBron, Oklahoma City, claim for $523.26 approved, 
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Robert E, Lee, Oklahoma City, compensation $22.50, section 2 voca- 
tional training 
James L, LeGate, Oklahoma City, anmpensetion $90 
e 


r month, 
Carl Claude Leseney (deceased), Temple, Okla., adjustment of awards 
~f compensation and insurance in favor of widow e 3 
John W. Livingston, Wynnewood, Okla., compensation $9 per month. 
Charles A. Lowe, Dnid, Okla., compensation $22.50 month. 
James Henry Lyons, Oklahoma City, compensation $47.50 per month. 
s178 5a H. McBride, Okiahoma City, refund of deduction for allotment, 
‘ 


Preston H, McCormick, Shamrock, Okla., compensation $8 per month. 
Robert. J. McDill, Oklahoma City, compensation $9 per month. 
oth: S. McKay (deceased), Okeene, Okla., accrued insurance paid to 
ow. 
Milton H. McLiman, Guthrie, Okla., award of total temporary dis- 
ability during hospitalization. 
Oscar McNabb, Davis, Okla., compensation $80 
Sam. Makler, Oklahoma City, payment of $331. 
and allowance. 
Arley VY. Malone, Oklahoma City, correction of payments under 
amended raring. 
V. Rue Marichal, Whitesboro, Tex., compensation $80 per month. 
John Marston, Wetumka, Okla., compensation $40 per month and 
section 2 vocational training. 
Dare J. Meade, Kingfisher, Okla., award of compensation at $18 per 
month. 
Ernest L. Meador, Covington. Okla., compensation $90 per month. 
' sone Mentag, Oklahoma City, award of compensation at $80 re- 
nstated. 
Joe E. Meese, Beaver, Okla., compensation $9 per month. 
Ed. A. Mercer, Oklahoma City, compensation $8 per month. 
William C. Miller, Oklahoma City, compensation $60 per month. 
Martin L. Mills, Ardmore, Okla., compensation $80 per month. 
Fred. Misak, Oklahoma City, reimbursement $30 allotment money. 
Kenneth D. Mitchell, Oklahoma City, vocational training, section 2, 
authorized, 
Otto W. Moore conenee? Duncan, Okla., rejection of claim for 
$10,000 life insurance reconsidered and claim approved. 
Ray Morgan (deceased), Oklahoma City, awa 
per month in favor of widow. 
Clyde W. Morrisette, Oklahoma City, compensation $18 per month. 
Benj. F. Mullins, Stratford, Okla., compensation $90 per month. 
Howard A. Murphy, Oklahoma City, compensation increased from $20 
to ss per month. 
iram E. Myers, Chandler, Okla., compensation $8 per month and 
section 2 vocational training. 
~— L. Myers, Hayward, Okla., compensation increased to $10 per 
month. 
Fred EB, Neese, Carmen, Okla., compensation $14.25 per month. 
Edward C. Newer, Kingfisher, Okla., award of compensation reinstated 
at $14.25 per month. 
Elias G. Nicholson, Oklahoma City, award of total temporary dis- 
ability reinstated 
Oscar a Atoka, Okla., award of permanent total disability of $100 
T mon . 
sata a Norman, Wynnewood, Okla., readjustment of awards at 
per month. 
Oscar Oakley, Ardmore, Okla., compensation $46.80 per month. 
Clarence J. Oliver (deceased), Oklahoma City, compensation $25 per 
month for widow and $15 per month each for parents. 
Arthur T. Page, Oklahoma City, award reinstated at $24 per month. 
Gocege Parish, Oklahoma City, request for special hospitalization ap- 
proved. 
_—— Patterson, Oklahoma City, total permanent disability $100 per 
month. 
John F. Peaslee 


r month. 
due on allotment 


of compensation $35 


Oklahoma City, compensation aie. per month. 
Don L. Phelps, Wetumka, Okla., compensation $45 per month. 

Virgil Guy Presson, Norman, Okla., award of compensation increased 
to $80 per month. 

Gi'bert Purvis, Albany, Okla., compensation $9 per month. 

William V. Ray, Durant, Okla., adjustment of allotment effected, 
$118.17. 

Vernor R. Ramsey, Ada, Okla., compensation increased from $44 to 
$70.40 per month. 

Jiles C. Raymer, Texhoma, Okla., settlement of $111.67 due on allot- 
ment and allowance effected. 

William L. Rellihen, Chandler, Okla., award of $90 per month during 
hospitalization. 

larence R. Renfro, Oklahonra City, compensation $90 per month. 

Harry BH. Reynolds, Duncan, Okla., compensation $40 per month. 

a B. Rice, Kingfisher, Okla., allowance for dental treatment ap- 
proved. 

Ed. P. Richardson, Madill, Okla., award of compensation reinstated 
at $13.50 per month, 

Frank J. Riner, Chandler, Okla., compensation $20 per month. 

Clay Rizenhoover, Seminole, Okla., compensation $95 per month. 

J. Cooper Robertson (deceased), Ada, Okla., compensation award of 
$25 per month in favor of widow. 

John M. Roebuck, Kingfisher, Okla., compensation $9 per month. 

Reginald R. Rogers, Oklahoma City, securing of $100 Liberty bond 
paid for while in the service. . 

Alman Russell, Geary, Okla., compensation $80 per month. 

Don H. Sackrider, Enid, Okla., compensation $90 per month. 

John M. Salvini, Oklahoma City, compensation award reopened, $6.30 
per month. 

Jesse G. Sartin, Cherokee, Okla., compensation $20 per month. 

Leo J. Schoenfelder, Durant, Okla., compensation $22.50 per month. 

Mrs. Floe E. Simmerman, Riverside, Okla., settlement of allotment 
claim, $218.38 effected. 

William F, Simpson, Broken Bow, Okla., section 2, vocational train- 


ing. 
Fronzo Sinclair, Oklahoma City, Okla., compensation $95 per month. 
aan Sissons, Sparks, Okla., compensation $80 during hospitaliza- 
on. 
Theodore F. Sitton, Oklahoma City, section 2 traini ranted. 
Eden Slaughter (deceased). Durant, Okla., award of $35 to widow. 
Stacy Sloss, Drumright, Okla., settlement of claim on account of allot- 
ment effected $49. 
Claude Smith, Durant, Okla., compensation $80 per month. 
Ronald Reed Smith, Oklahoma City, compensation $12 per month, 
Shirley Steele Smith, Oklahoma City, compensation $80 per month. 
ne 0. Smith, Oklahoma City, allowance for dental treatment 
~vproved, 


$56.10, 


Lester W. Stanley (deceased), Duncan, Okla., adjustment of life in- 
surance, $1,685.15, paid to mother and monthly awards. 

Frank Sternberg, Fairview, Okla., compensation $80 per month. 

George C. Spain, Fay, Okla., compensation $80 per month. 

Vernon K. Stafford, Oklahoma City, compensation $80 per month. 

Edward Stetler, Kingfisher, Okla., award amended to include allow- 
ance for wife. : 

Charles C. Stevens, Oklahoma City, payment of $146.20 to soldier 
on _aceount of deductions for Liberty bonds. 

James H. Stewart, Akins, Okla., compensation $8 per month. 

Turner M. Sumter, Atoka, Okla., compensation $90 per month. 

Harry C. Sweat, Fort Gibson, Okla., compensation 3 per month, 

Emmette R. Talley, Hobart, Okla., compensation $80 per month. 

Brough N. Tanner, Alva, Okla., compensation $9 per month. 

James W. Teague, Marble co Okla., compensation $80 per month. 

Charnold D. Terrell (deceas i: Prague, Okla., adjustment of soldier’s 
insurance among his heirs effected. 

Frederick Thompson, Oklahoma City, compensation increased from $9 
to $22.50 per month. 

Roland A. Thompson, McAlester, Okla., compensation $80 per month. 
Bh R. Thompson, Ardmore, Okla., total permanent rating at $100 

, onth. 

Ralph B. Thornton, Blackwell, Okla., compensation $80 per month, 

Martin L. Tomlinson, Oklahoma City, compensation $9 per month. 

—— H. Trotman, Phoenix, Ariz., total permanent rating at $100 per 
month. 


on P. Tyson, Davidson, Okla., payment of $90 reenlistment bonus 
James L. Turner (deceased), Oklahoma City, payment of accrued com- 
pensation, $228, to father of deceased soldier. 
Charles F. Valentine, Fort Gibson, Okla,, compensation $60 per 
month ; section 2, vocational training. 
George Van, Picher, Okla., section 2, vecational training. 
whee Van Arsdale, Oklahoma City, Okla., compensation $90 per 
g1ieb E. Wade, Kingfisher, Okla., claim for Army pay due allowed, 
Jacob Walls, Chandler, Okla.. compensation $13.68 per month. 
af cmarten O. Whitaker, Tulsa, Okla., total disability rating at $100 per 
onth. 
Ernest Wilcher, Caddo, Okla., section 2, vocational training, granted. 
Lester W. Williams, Stroud, Okla., award increased from $51 to 


William Leonard Wilson, Oklahoma City, Okla., 


payment of dis- 
charge bonus effected. 
Depew, Okla., compensation reinstated at $13.50 


Montie D. Wilson, 
per menth. 

Robert W. Wood, Oklahoma City, Okla., readjusted award of com- 
pensation. ~ 

— H. Wood, Oklahoma City, Okla., compensation $16 per 
month. 

Elmer Woodruff, Stillwater, Okla., compensation $95 per month; 
section 2, vocational oe 

Robert BD. Woods, Guthrie, Okla., adjustment of claim for $34.53 
effected. 

James B. Young, Kingfisher, Okla., compensation $8 per month. 

Arthur Zimmerman, e Okla., compensation-$8 per month, 

John B. Zuck, Stillwater, Okla., compensation $80 per month. - 


It has also been my pleasure to assist a considerable number 
of veterans of the Civil and Spanish-American Wars and their 
widows. I have handled in all 154 such claims, of which 88 
have been closed and 66 are now pending. In all, 59 pensions 
have been granted in the cases in which I have been interested.’ 
The service of the Bureau of Pensions has been very satisfac- 
tory, aside from some difficulty in getting reports as to evidence 
that was required in support of claims. 

I am appending a list of the pensions that have been granted 
in the cases to which I have given my attention: 


TOTAL DISABILITY PENSIONS FOR CIVIL WAR VETERANS, 


George Blanchard, Enid, Okla., $72 per month. 
Nathan M. Brewer, Enid, Okla., $72 per month. 
William P. Brunner, Enid, Okla. $72 per month. 
William H. Burchfield, Mnid, Okla., $72 per month, 
Jonathan W. Covey, Enid, Okla., $72 per month. 
Henry C. Davis, Enid, Okla., $72 per month. 
Pleasant Foster, Enid, Okla., $72 per month. 

David Giltner, Enid, Okla., $72 per month. 

Allen Hensley, Pond Creek, Okla., $72 per month. 
Thomas J. Hughes, Newkirk, Okla., $72 per month. 
Charles H. McDermond, HBnid, Okla., $72 per month, 
Jacob P. Martin, Ponca City, Okla., $72 per month. 
Samuel L. Patrick, Chandler, Okla., $72 per month, 
Josiah W. Reeser, Cheyenne, Okla., $ 2 per month. 
James Reppeto, Ponca City, Okla., $72 per month. 
Samuel Sproat, Enid, Okla., $72 per month. 

Henry H. Swim, Enid, Okla., $72 per month. 

Le Roy T. True, Liberal, Kans,, $72 per month. 
John L. Walton, Enid, Okla., $72 per month. 
William B. Williamson, Ames, Okla., $72 per month. 
John Wortmann, Enid, Okla., $72 per month, 


PENSIONS FOR SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR VETERANS, 


Fred. L, Berry, Laverne, Okla. a per month. 

William T. Bogert, National i ary Heme, Kans., $30 per month, 
Fred Brabson, Enid, Okla., $15 per month. 

Charles P. Gilbert Laverne, Okla,, $15 per month, 

Ernest K. Hanks, nid, Okla., $12’ per month. 

Fred. Hornbeck, Charleston, Okla., $12 per month. 

James A. Howell, Ponca City, Okila., $1 
Fred T. Kirby, Ponea City, Okla., $12 per month. 
Lawrence McCabe, Beaver, Okla., $830 per month. 
Martin W. Marcoot, Enid, Okla., $12 per month. 
William H. Quick, Perry Okla., $18 pre month. 
Benjamin F. Rector, Enid, Okla., $15 per month. 
Bert K. Smith, Oklahoma City, per month. 
Wilber A. Tharp, Enid, Okla., $12 per month. 
William P. Wofford, Laverne, la., $18 per month. 


per month, 
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PENSIONS FOR SOLDIERS’ WIDOWS. 
Amanda E. Burlison, Billings, Okla., $30 per month, 
Rose M. Butcher, Biackwel , Okla., $30 per month. 
Kk. Ellen Carpenter, Cherokee, Ok!la., $30 per month. 
Mary BD. Casteel, Perry, Okla., $30 per month. 
Ada WB, Cole, Billings, Okla., $12 per month. 
Margaret Cook, Billings, Okla., $30 per month. 
Fannie C. Crane, Orienta, Okla., $12 per month. 
Mathilda J. Dagne, Perry, Okla., $30 per month. 
Mary L. L- Emerson, Perry, Okla., $30 per month. 
Sarah Ann Major Foster, Fairview, Ok a., $30 per month. 
Martha E. Hughes, Ames, Okla., $30 per month. 
Adelia A. Hyle, Morrison, Okla., $30 per month, 
Hester A. Jack, Byron, Okla., $30 per month. 
Elizabeth Kennel, Riverside, Okla., $30 per month. 
Abbeline Mathis, Enid, Okla., $30 per month. 
Nancy U. Musser, Cherokee, Okla., $30 per month. 
Ida M. Ruby, Ponea City, Okla., $30 per month. 
Pamelia A. Sherwood, Supply. Okla., $30 per month. 
Lizzie J. Thomson, Enid, a., $30 per month. 
Ora 8S. Walsh, Fairview, Okla., $12 per month. 
Mary A. Weeden, Elmwood, Okla., $30 per month. 
Maggie Wells, Kiowa, Kans., $30 per month. 
Mary B. Wey, Fairview, Okla., apportionment of one-half her hus- 

band’s pension, $25. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, pending that I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Fifty-five Members present, not a 
quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 
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Anderson Echols Kunz Rossdale 
Andrew, Mass. Edmonds Lampert Rouse 
Ansorge Evans Langley Rucker 
Anthony Fairchild Larson, Minn, Ryan 
App!eby Fields Lee, N. Y. Sabath 
Arentz Fish Lehibach Sanders, Ind, 
Aswell Fitzgerald Linthicum Schall, Minn, 
Barkley Focht Little Sears 

Beck Fordney Luce Shreve 

Bell Foster Lyon Siegel 
Bixler Frear cArthur Sinclair 
Black Free McClintic Sinnott 
Blakene Freeman McFadden Sisson 
Bland, Va. Frothingham McKenzie —- 
Blanton Fuller McLaughlin, Nebr.Smith, Mich. 
Boies Gahn McLaughlin, Pa, nell 

Bond Garrett, Tex. Maloney Snyder 
Brennan Gilbert Mann Stafford 
Britten Glynn Mansfield Stedman 
Brooks, Pa. Goldsborough Mead Steenerson 
Buchanan Goodykoontz Merritt Stevenson 
Burke Gorman Michaelson Stiness 
Burroughs Gould Mills Stoll 
Burtness Graham, Pa. Montague Strong, Pa. 
Burton Green; Iowa Montoya Sullivan 
Butler : Greene, Mass, Moore, Ohio Swank 
Campbell, Kans. Griffin Morgan Sweet 
Cantrill Hawes Mot Tague 
Carter . Hawley Mudd Taylor, Ark. 
Chandler,N.Y. Hays Nelson, J. M. Taylor, Colo. 
Chandler, Okla. Hersey O’Brien Taylor, Tenn, 
Chindblom Hicks O’Connor Temple 
Clague Himes Oliver . Thomas 
Clark, Fla. Hogan Olpp Tilson 
Clarke, N. Y, Hooker Osborne Towner 
Classon ° Hukriede Padgett Treadway 
Cockran Hull Pai Tyson 

Codd Humphreys Park, Ga. Underhill 
Cole, Iowa Husted Parker, N. Y. Vare 
Connell Hutchinson Parks, Ark. Vestal 
Cooper, Ohio Ireland Perkins Voigt 
Cooper, Wis. Jefferis, Nebr. Perlman Volk 

Copley Johnson, 8. Dak. Petersen Walters 
Crago Johnson, Wash. Porter Ward, N. Y. 
Crowther Jones, Pa. Pou Wason 
Dale Kahn Pringey Watson 
Darrow Kelly, Pa. Rainey, Ala. Wheeler 
Davis, Minn. Kendall Ransley White, Me. 
Deal Kennedy Rayburn Williams, Il. 
Dempsey Kiess Reber Wood, Ind. 
Dickinson Kindred Reed, N. Y. Woods, Va. 
Drane Kinkaid Reed, W. Va. Woodyard 
Drewry Kitchin Riordan Wyant 
Driver Kleczka Robertson Ziblman 
Dunn Knight Robsion 

Dyer Kreider Rodenberg 


The committee rose; and Mr. WatsH having resumed the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. LonewortH, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 11872 and, finding itself without a quorum, he had 
caused the roll to be called, whereupon 207 Members answered 
to their names, and he handed in the list of the absentees. 
— The committee resumed its sitting.’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Banxk- 
HEAD] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BANKHBAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I desire to call to the attention of this.House and the 
country some features of the legislative situation affecting the 
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disposition of the Government property at Muscle Shoals, Ala. 
I was very glad, indeed, to hear the distinguished majority 
leader this morning disclaim on his own account and on the 
part of the President of the United States the alleged state- 
ment given out in the press this morning that it was not the 
purpose of the administration or of the Republican Party 
leaders in Congress to undertake to take up for final disposi- 
tion at this session of Congress the matter of the offer of Henry 
Ford for the purchase and lease of the Government properties 
at Muscle Shoals. I was glad to hear it, because, as I know 
it to be, this is the greatest public question now undetermined 
by the action of this session of Congress; and in my judgment 
is of greater importance to the people of America than any 
matter that has been acted upon by this session of Congress. 

This body has disposed of much important legislation of na- 
tional concern, but in the taking up and disposition of this 
problem there is involved a larger measure of real national 
concern than in any other question now upon the calendar of 
the House for action, and it is upon that phase of the case 
that I am undertaking in this speech to make an appeal, not 
by way of threat, not in criticism of what has transpired in 
the past in connection with this matter—although, God knows, 
there has been too much delay already—but to make an earnest 
appeal on the part of those who are so gravely interested in 
the problem, to the Republican organization in this House, to 
the Republican Rules Committee of the House which alone ean 
give us an opportunity to have the membership of the House 
pass upon this question, to take it up for immediate action, 
and to give the Congress a speedy opportunity to pass upon 
the merits of the Ford proposal. 

Agriculture, as has been demonstrated in the hearings before 
the Military Committee, as represented by the National Grange, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, and the Farmers’ 
Union and every other at agricultural organization in the 
United States, is tremendously and zealously interested in this 
Ford proposition. Not only that but the great business organi- 
zations of the Mississippi Valley are tremendously interested in 
it. I received a day or so ago, as did every other Member of 
the House, a letter from the president of the great Mississippi 
Valley Association, representing States, agricultural and in- 
dustrial, constituting 55 per cent of the population of the 
American Union. The executive of that great industrial and 
commercial organization appeals.to the Congress of the United 
States not for further delay but for immediate action upon 
the Ford offer. 

I shall quote only one or two sentences from the letter of 
Mr. James E. Smith, president of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation. The letter is dated June 9, 1922. In that letter Mr. 
Smith says, referring to the completion of the Wilson Dam: 

We believe its completion and operation, under the plans submitted 
by Mr. Ford, will do more to assist in the development of our valley 
resources and bring greater and more beneficial results to our valley 
territory than any one thing that can poses be done at this time. 

We believe that it is a great nationa ——s and that the accom- 

a of Mr. Ford’s plans will benefit every portion of the United 

Mr. Chairman, the great Military Committee of this House for 
three months has had under consideration, most careful and 
conscientious consideration, every possible phase involved in con- 
nection with the disposition of these great properties. 

They have considered, upon the suggestion of the Secretary 
of War, all of the plans proposed for the lease or purchase of 
these properties. That committee, practically by unanimous ac- 
tion, has submitted their report and say to the Congress of the 
United States that after consideration of every possible element 
of public policy, public safety, and public prosperity involved in 
these propositions, that they regard the offer of Henry Ford as 
the only one worthy of consideration and urge immediate action 
upon their favorable recommendation to the House of Represen- 
tatives. Hear the concluding request of the majority report 
upon this proposition : 

We respectfully recommend favorable action on the bill at the earliest 
date possible. 

The minority report concludes—and the minority report is 
really in substance the same as the majority report with the ex- 
ception of one detail involved in the offer of Mr. Ford— 

In conclusion we feel justified in urging upon the membership the 
desirability of early action upon the Ford offer which if accepted would 
render possible the utilization of the vast properties involved and stop 
the present enormous expense and waste to the Government, 

I am making this appeal not to the general membership of 
this House because I believe you are ready to take action upon 
this proposition, but the only way we can register action upon 
it is through the machinery of the organization of the House of 
Representatives which is controlled by the majority steering 
committee and by majority control of the Committee on Rules, 
and it is to them we are making this appeal upon the part of 
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those who are interested in this problem from the standpoint 
of national defense; from the standpeint of the production of 
fertilizer that will be sold to the farmers: of America every~- 
where at probably 50 per cent of its present price, that will 
make possible the development for navigation of the wonderful 
Tennessee River from Chattanooga to its mouth, and that will 
bring about these results: without any further ultimate expense 
to the Government of the United States: mere than that already 
expended in the construction of the plant and that portion: of 
the dam now built. This: House has practically coneluded with 
the serious business pregram before it. We hear nearly every 
day of an early agreement. for three-day recesses so that Mem- 
bers may disperse and go home and attend to their campaigns 
throughout the United States: The House under the leadership 
of the distinguished gentleman from Wyoming has brought its 
business to a conelusion, with this exception as to the major 
matters as-far as the calendar of the House now stands. 

And so we urge and appeal to them, not as an arfument upon 
the merits of the proposition here new; but’ merely to give this 
House an opportunity under the rules and regulations that gov- 
ern it for the representatives of the American people to express 
their opinion upon this great question of national concern: 
This appeal is not made myself individually; but is voiced as 
being the expression, yea, almest the prayer, of a great many 
millions of American people, especially all the farmers of the 
eommtry. Will you heed their demand? The responsibility for 
action is yours. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE MUSCLE SHOALS DEVELOPMENT. 

Under the provisions of section 124 of the national defense 
act of 1916, Congress appropgiated $20,000,000 to be used in the 
construction of a water-power plant. at a site selected. by the 
President for the production of explosives in time of war and 
fertilizer in time of peace for the benefit of farmers of Amer- 
ica. When we got into the World War in 1917 President Wil- 
son ordered such a plant constructed at. Muscle Shoals, Ala. 
The Government proceeded. to. construct nitrate plant No. 1 
at Sheffield, plant. No. 2. at Muscle Shoals, a pewer. plant at 
Gorgas, Ala. and transmission line thereto, and. to acquire the 
limestone, quarry at Waco, Ala., near Russellville. Plant No. 1 
proved to be an experimental failure. It cost nearly $13,000,000, 
Plant No. 2, for the making of. nitrogen. from. the air by the 
cyanamid process, is a. preven and established. success in every 
particular. It cost. $67,000,000. 

The steam plant at Gorgas, on the Warrior River, built for 
the Government by the engineers of the Alabama, Power Go., 
with Government money, cost $5,000,000. To secure the neces- 
sary water pewer for the economical operation. of plant No. 2 
work was.commenced on the great. Wilson Dam.across the Ten- 
nessee River, and work progressed rapidly on same until a 
year ago, when by the failure of a Republican Congress to make 
further appropriations, the work was stopped on the dam, and 
it now stands in that condition—one-third completed—the Gov- 
ernment having expended $17,000,000 already on its partial 
construction. The nitrogen plant is also standing in an idle 
and useless condition, costing $300,000 a year for maintenance 
and protection. 

THE OFFERS MADE FOR THD PLANTS. 


On February 1, 1922, Secretary of War Weeks sent to the 
Speaker of the House a letter in which he stated that the prop- 
erties of the Government at Muscle Shoals should be disposed 
of either by lease, sale, or otherwise, and’ submitted to Congress 
proposal of Henry Ford, which had been made by Ford at the 
invitation of the War Department in June, 1921, and amended 
by him on January 25, 1922. The whole offer was referred to 
the House Committee on Military Affairs for investigation and 
report. There is such deep interest in the Ford offer that I 
here incorporate a. synopsis of it as shown in the report of’ the 
Military Committee: 

THE HENRY FORD PROPOSAL. 

Mr. Ford asks the Government, acting through Congress, to 
advance the money to complete Dam No. 2, on which there has 
been expended, approximately, $17,000,000, and also to advance 
the money for the eonstruction of Dam No. 3, the cost of. which 
completion and construction, according to the estimates of the 
Chief of Engineers. of the. United. States. Army, would. be in 
round figures $50,000,000, but which according to the estimates 
—_ by Mr. Ford’s engineers would’ be, approximately, $42,- 

000. 

He further asks that’ the Government shall purehase 
necessary flowage rights at both the: dams, the cest of which: is 
estimated at $1,500,000; also that the Government: convey to 
him by deed’ nitrate: plant Ne. 1, which cost $12;887;941:31, and 
nitrate plant Ne, 2, including the Wace- quarry; which cost 
$67,555,355.09; alse. all the lamd’ connected’ with these plants, 


being 4,666 acres; also all the interest of the United States Gov- 
ernment in the Gorgas Warrior. steam, plant, situated, on the 
Warrior River, 88: miles distant from Muscle: Shoals, on which 
the Government expended $4,979;782:38. 

Mr. Ford further proposes that the Government, through. the 
Secretary of War, lease to him Dams No; 2:and: No. 3; together 
with all their appurtenances, for a lease period of 100 years. 
He also proposes that at. the end! of: the lease period the com- 
pany shall have the preferred: right.to negotiate with .the: United 
States Government’ for such léase or purchase of the property 
and upon such terms: as may be then. prescribed by Congress. 

In consideration of the foregoing, Mr. Ford 

First. That he-is to form a corperation with capital stock of 
ee or more,.of whieh at, least $10,000,000 shall. be paid 
in in cash, 

Second. The company skal] complete for the United States, 
subject to the approval of the Chief of Engineers of the. United 
States Army, Dam Noe. 2,.its.loeks, power. heuse, and all neces- 
sary equipment, all in accordance with the plans and specifica- 
tions: prepared or to be prepared or: approved: by: the: Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army, and progressively install 
hydroelectric equipment: in said: power house adequate for gen- 
erating approximately: 600,000 hovsepower, ali: work aforesaid - 
to: be: performed as: speedily as possible at actual cost, without 
profit: to the company. 

Third. He: further: proposes that as soon as the release of 
suitable construction equipment and) labor forces: ati Dam: No, 2 
will permit, or at am earlier date,. if desired by the company, 
the company shall construct and complete, subject: to the ap- 
proval of. the. Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, for 
the United: States, Dam: No. 3) its lock, pewer house; and all 
hecessary equipment, all in accordance with the plans and 
specifications, prepared and to be prepared. by the Chief of 
Engineers: of the United: States Army, or by: the company, at 
its option, and approved'by the Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Army, and progressively install the hydroelectric equip- 
ment in said power house adequate for generating approxi- 
mately 250,000° horsepower; all the work aforesaid to be’ per- 
formed as speedily as possible-at actual cost. and without, profit 
to the company. 

He further proposes that the company will lease from the 
United States. Dam No. 2,. its:power heuse, and all the hydro- 
electric and operating appurtenances, except the locks, together 
with all lands. and buildings owned. or to be acquired by the 
United States.connected with.or adjacent. to. either end of said 
dam, for a period of 100 years from the date when structures 
and equipment of a capacity of 100,000 horsepower are con- 
structed and installed and ready for service ;.and will pay to the 
United States: as annual rentaltherefor 4 per cent of the actual 
cost of acquiring lands and flawage rights:and of building the 
locks, dam, and power-house facilities, payable annually at the 
end of each: lease year, except) that during andi for the first, six 
years of the lease period the rental shall be in the following 
amounts and payable at the following times: $200,000 one year 
from the date when 100,000 hersepower is imstalled ready for 
service, and’ thereafter $200,000 at the end’ of each year for 
five years. 

Fourth. Also; the company: will lease from: the United States 
Dam No. 3, its power houses; and all of the hydroelectric and 
operating appurtenances, except the lock, together with all 
lands and buildings owmed: or to be acquired by the United 
States conneeted with or adjacent to the end of the said dam, 
for a period equal to the lease term of Dam. No, 2 and its bydro- 
electric power equipment thereat, and that the:said lease terms 
of the two dams and’ the hydroelectric thereat shall expire at 
the same time, the said, period to begin. at the date when said 
structures and’ equipment of a capacity of 80,000 horsepower 
are constructed and installed and ready for service, and will 
pay to the United States as annual rental therefor 4 per cent 
of the actual cost of acquiring the lands and flowage rights and 
of constructing the lock, dam,.and power-house facilities, pay- 
able annually at the end of each lease year, except that during 
and for the first three years. of the lease period the rentals 
shall be for the following amounts and’ payable at the following 
times; to wit: $160,000 one year from the date: when: 80,000 
horsepower is installed and ready’ for: service, and’ thereafter 
$160;000-annually at the end of each year for two years. 

Pifth. He further agrees: that’ the company will pay to the 
United States during the period ef’ the: lease: of Dams: No. 2 
and No. 3, $20,000 annually in: installments im ad- 
vanee for repairs, maintenanee; and operation: of Dam No. 3, 
its gates and lock, and $35,000‘annually im installments quarterly 
‘in: advance for repairs, maintenanee, and operation: off Dam No. 
2; its: gatesand' locks, it being understood that alb necessary 
repairs; maintenance; and) operation. thereef shall: be under the 
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direction, care, and responsibility of the United States during | nitrogen content of at least 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen, which 


the said 100 years lease period. The company, at its own ex- 
pense, will make all necessary renewals and repairs incident to 
the efficient maintenance of the power houses, substructures, 
superstructures, machinery, and appliances appurtenant to said 
power houses, and will maintain the same in efficient operating 
condition. — 

Sixth. He further proposes that at all times during the period 
of the lease of Dam No. 2 the company will furnish to the 
United States free of charge, to be delivered at any point on the 
lock grounds indicated by the Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Army, electri¢al power to an amount necessary for the 
operation of the locks, but not in excess of 200 horsepower, and 
shall also furnish power for the same purpose at Dam No. 3, 
but not in excess of 100 horsepower. 

Seventh. He further proposes to provide a sinking fund cov- 
ering the lease period, which at the end of the same will amor- 
tize the cost to the Government of the cost of completing Dam 
No. 2, the construction of Dam No. 8, and the cost of the flowage 
rights in connection therewith. 

Eighth. He further proposes to pay to the Government for 
the conveyance to him or the company of all the property con- 
stituting nitrate plant No. 2, including lands, power plant, 
buildings, materials, machinery, fixtures, equipment, apparatus, 
appurtenances, tools, and supplies, and the right, license, and 
privilege to use any and all of the patent processes, methods, 
and designs which have been acquired and may be transferred 
or assigned to a purchaser of nitrate plant No. 2 by the United 
States, together with the sulphuric-acid units now in storage 
on the premises; also all of the property constituting nitrate 
plant No. 1, including power plant, buildings, materials, ma- 
chinery, fixtures, equipment, apparatus, appurtenances, tools, 
and supplies, and the right, license, and privilege to use any 
and all of the patent processes, methods, and designs which have 
been acquired and may be transferred ‘to a purchaser of nitrate 
plant No. 1 by the United States; also all of the property con- 
stituting the Waco quarry, including the rights of way and 
buildings, material, quarry tract, machinery, railroad tracks, 
appurtenances, tools, and supplies; also all of the property con- 
stituting the steam power plant built and now owned by the 
Government at Gorgas, Ala., on the Warrior River, including 
lands, rights of way, buildings, machinery, material, apparatus, 
appurtenances, tools, and supplies, and the transmission line 
from the Gorgas steam plant to nitrate plant No. 2 at Muscle 
Shoals, and all other transmission lines belonging to the United 
States and connected with any of the aforesaid Government 
properties, the sum of $5,000,000 in five installments, as follows: 
$1,000,000 upon the acceptance of this offer, and $1,000,000 
annually thereafter until the purchase is fully paid, with inter- 
est at the rate of 5 per cent per annum on deferred payments, 
with the privilege of anticipating any or all of the payments, 
possession to be delivered upon the payment of the first of said 
installments and deeds of conveyance to be delivered when full 
payment for such property has been made. 

It is further provided that each of said deeds shall refer to 
or contain the provisions of the offer, and said deeds shall be 
so drawn as to make these provisions covenants running with 
the land. 

Ninth. The proposal further provides that the company shall 
maintain nitrate plant No. 2 in its present state of readiness 
or its equivalent, for immediate operation in the manufacture 
of materials necessary in time of war for the production of ex- 
plosives, during the entire lease period, and it is further pro- 
vided that whenever, in the national defense, the United States 
shall require all or any part of the operating facilities of nitrate 
plant No, 2 for the production of any material necessary in the 
manufacture of explosives or other war materials, then the 
United States shall have the immediate right upon five days’ 
notice to the company, to take over and operate the same, and 
the company will supply the United States with the hydro- 
electric power necessary for such operation, together with such 
complete patented processes which the company owns or has 
the right to use; and, further, when required for national de- 
fense, any of the company’s personnel and operating organiza- 
tion necessary for operating any part of nitrate plant No. 2 in 
the manufacture of materials for explosives or other war mate- 
rials shall be at the disposal of the United States, to be reason- 
ably compensated for such use by the Government. 

Tenth. It is also proposed that the company shall be obligated 
during the lease period to manufacture nitrogen and other com- 
mercial fertilizers, mixed or unmixed, with or without filler, 
according to demand, at nitrate plant No. 2 or its equivalent, 
or at such other plant or plants adjacent or near thereto as it 
may construct, using the most economical source ‘of power avail- 
able. The annual production of these fertilizers shall have the 





is the present annual production of nitrate plant No. 2, and, 
further, that if said plant is destroyed during the lease period to 
restore the plant within a reasonable time to its former ca- 
pacity. Guaranties are included in the proposal for carrying out 
this important provision, and a limitation of 8 per cent profit 
is fixed on the production of said fertilizer. 

Eleventh. It is further provided in the proposal that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall have the right to enforce 
all of the provisions of the contract to be entered into between 
the Government and the company by the exercise of all usual 
legal remedies, and in addition thereto the company will agree 
that the Attorney General of the United States may, upon the 
request of the Secretary of War, institute proceedings in equity 
in the District Court of the United States for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Alabama for the purpose of canceling and terminating 
the lease of Dam No. 2 or Dam No. 38, or both of them, because 
of such violation, or for the purpose of remedying or correcting 
by injunction, mandamus, or other process any act of commission 
or omission in violation of the terms of this proposal or any 
contract made in furtherance thereof. 

The Alabama Power Co. also, but long after the Ford offer 
was made, made an offer for the plants and the power plant at 
Gorgas. They only wanted to get the power from Wilson 
Dam ; they made no proposal to make fertilizer. Their claim to 
an option to buy the steam plant at Gorgas has been denied 
by a recent opinion rendered by the Attorney General of the 
United States, who held that they had no legal rights to it 
under their contract with the Government. The Alabama Power 
Co. has already received a fee of $285,000 for building the 
Gorgas steam plant. 

I have from the beginning been in favor of the Ford offer and 
against all other offers. I favor it for the following reasons: 

1. It is fair to the taxpayers and the Government. 

2. It relieves the Government of any further ultimate expense 
in completing the Dams 2 and 3 and installing the electrical 
energy to be generated by over a million horsepower of water. 
Ford will repay all that expense. 

3. It keeps the nitrate plant in going condition, subject to the 
use of the Government for 100 years in case of war to make 
explosives. 

4. It will open up the Tennessee River to navigation from 
Chattanooga to its mouth, thereby giving competition to oppres- 
sive railroad rates now charged. 

5. It will give employment at high wages to tens of thousands 
of laboring men who are now out of work and whose-families 
are suffering. 

6. It will build up a great tdustrial center in Alabama, to 
increase the State and national wealth, and add taxes for the 
public benefit. 

7. Over and above all else, and upon this is founded my great- 
est interest in this whole business, it will cut the fertilizer bills 
of the farmers of Alabama and of the Nation half in two. The 
Fertilizer Trust is fighting Ford’s offer to the last ditch, but we 
who are fighting for the interests of agriculture see in this Ford 
offer the only chance we have ever had to break forever the 
oppressive strangle hold that this trust now has upon the necks 
of the farmers of America. 

I have personal confidence in Henry Ford. I believe he will 
do for the farmers what he has promised to do. In their behalf 
it has given me pleasure to have advocated at all times and to 
advocate now the offer of Henry Ford. Give usa vote and we 
will do the rest. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 19 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BLANpD]. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I am told by those 
most familiar with the original Panama Canal act that there 
was no governing body in the world given such autocratic 
power as was given to the Governor of the Canal Zone, and 
that power maintains until this day. I have studied conditions 
down in the zone considerably, and I find a very unusual condi- 
tion prevails there. .We had had civilian Governors of the 
Panama Canal Zone. Even under a civilian governor the ex- 
traordinary autocratic power given by the act occasioned much 
complaint as to the manner in which they governed the zone. 
Now, imagine the conditions down there now when the Secre- 
tary of War has appointed a military man as governor of the 
zone, when he is attempting to apply military rules to a civil 
administration. The peopie down there who work on the Pan- 
ama Canal are good American citizens, and they want to exer- 
cise the rights and privileges of American citizens. The origi- 
nal Panama Canal act gave the governor the right, if a man 
opened his mouth about the administration, to deport him. 

This bill being considered to-day gives him more power than 
he ever had before. It is brought in here for the purpose of 
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giving the governor more power over his subjects than an: 
executive ever had in any government in the history of 
people. Let me show you what they are doing 
Here is a manifesto—a ukase, if you please—issued by 
governor reprimanding an American citizen not. subject to 
tary rule. These fellows are put to the goose step 
Here is what they posted on the walls and trees and 
of the zone against a person that has been there for 
and a mighty good citizen he is. This fellow who w: 
manded was over at Colon, outside of the zone. 
it, he is superintendent of construction. He w 
with the present administration of the Canal Zone, 
the things that he made complaint of down there was 
tary Weeks sent a commission there to make an inv: 
and one of the recommendations of the commission was te stop 
the fight against mosquitoes which had made the zone habitab! 
for white men. They recommended that these activities of 
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sympathy with this military commission who had displeased 
the zone people. The people generally complained about that 


The governor came to the United States, and while he was gone 
the acting governor issued this manifesto, and I want te read it 
to you. It is as follows: 
Tas PANAMA CANAL ZONE ExkecurTivs DmeParTMEN?, 
Belboa Heights, February 1, 1922, 
All concerned: 

The following letter of this date is published for the information of 

all concerned : 
Mr, A. 8S. Boyp, 
Pedro Miguel, Canal Zone. 

Sir: Some days ago it was brought to my attention that on Janu: 
ary 7, 1922, you announced to a sroup of gentlemen in the Strangers’ 
Club in Colon that you personally had received authentic information 
that the pfesent Governor of the Canal Zone would be removed and 
his successor announced within 48 hours. 

From your own statement in regard to this matter it ig apparent to 
a person of any judgment that your source of information was any- 
thing but authentic, and it is hard to conceive your attaching any im- 
portance to a rumor emanating from such a source. 

After carefully reviewing your statement and the statements of 
others who are conversant with this matter—incidentally the state- 
ments of all others agree in parm st Be wf from your version—I am 
inclined to believe that your action this matter was brought about, 
net by intentional disloyalty but by your inability to resist the tempta- 
tion to attain notoriety by posing as the exclusive possessor of the in- 
formation which you gave out. 

In view of your long and satisfactory service with the canal and 
your circumstances as explained to me, I have decided not to 
nsist upon your resignation, but continue you with the organization 
with this letter of reprimand, which will, of course, be placed upon 
your personal file. 

M. L. WALKmr, 


Respectfully, 
Acting Governer. 

Gentlemen, I want to know what you think about such a 
manifesto, of such a reprimand of a civil employee under a 
civil government; a public reprimand upon an American citizen 
made in true military style? I wrote to Secretary Weeks and 
asked him what he thought about it, and asked him if he ap- 
proved of putting the goose-step on American citizens and per- 
mitting a military autocracy there to hold an American citizen 
up to scorn and shame because he manifested a spirit of Amer- 
iean independence. For fear I may neglect it, I ask unanimous 
consent to put a portion of the correspondence between the 
Seana nD and myself into the Recorp, Here is my letter to 


: FEBR' . 
Hon. Joun W. WEEKS, ent, 2AER. 


Secretary of War, War Department, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Secretary: I am inctosi copy of an order or notice pub- 
lished broadcast in Panama by the ng governor concerning the coo. 


Tt Sie be bated t Mr, Boyd h i 

w no’ , yd was char with hay said that 
the present governor of the Canal Zone Soul te remote Oke that his 
successor named within 48 hours. Et seems that Mr. Boyd has been 
published and reprimanded and that he is new on “ good beha ‘ 

I have been to Panama twice in the last two years, and I do not 
think any too much of the military control of that place. It seems to 
reach the limit of military autocracy. Su e Mr. Boyd had said the 
words ch What ht has any o} to punish him or inyvesti- 

wt Bis . aes * es . him to the eS o This letter on) 
es the o which an Army officer will go connection with 

Enea Ale trend wane seats bist Bien echietal toon bien, ie 

now Mr. very well, old no m. ie is re 
arded as one of the most intell t and efficient servants in. the zone. 

e has t the best part of his life there and hé is well thought of 
by all. le has not communicated with me direc or in 
connection with this matter, but has come to me through nonmili 
friends. I would like to have you tell me if this order, ukase, maa 
festo, edict, or military order is with knowledge and consent. 

a view it in harmony with the rit of American dence in 
hought and speech? am deeply interested in this m and will 
expect a personal answer giving me seme notion as to whether or not 
the officer issuing the order has exceeded his authority under his au- 
thorization and law. 

Yours very truly, 


ee 
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Feeruary 24, 1922, 
Hon. J. W. WaE5xs, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. 0: 

Dean Ms. Sucnerany: On February Poe ete pow W Ontiee te 
a copy of some kind of a tter by the Governor of the C: 
Zo: directed toward A. Boyd. I addressed the letter to Js" per- 

only your nal attitude, and I would natu- 
= it would mot eal! for reference te the zone. 
a ght have an answer to this letter within some reasonable length 
Very sincerely yours, 
On the 24th of February, 1922, the Secretary of War re- 
plied as follows: ° 
War DerarTMENtT, 
Washingten, February 2}, 1992. . 
Hon. Oscar BD. Buanp, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Drak Conceessman: I am in t of your letter of February 
15 in reference to the action of the A Governor of the Panama 
Canal in making public a letter a to Mr. A. 8. Boyd, Pedro 
Miguel, Canal Zone, reprimanding him for having announced. in the 
Strangers’ Club, in Colen, on January 7, 1922, he had received 
authentic information that the present Governor of the Canal Zone 
= be removed and that his successor would be announced within 

ours. 

I have no. information regarding the incident referred to by yo 
except what is contained in your letter under acknowledgment. it 
is believed the action taken by the aeting governor is not inconsistent 
with the broad powers con upon the Governor of the Panama 
Canal under the Panama Canal act. and by the President. I have no 
particular comment to make regard the matter, except to say that 
at the present time conditions on e Isthmus are rather unusual 
Se unrest there, due te the reductions in force and 
the ctions in wages Seem, the excessive rates paid during the war 

riod and the two years follow the armistice. Another contribut- 
ng influence to this unrest in the 1 Zone is an active propaganda 
on the part ef the employees to retain certain privileges heretofore 
unwisely allowed them, but which they are now being properly de- 
prived of. Under these conditions loyal employees of the canal sheuld 
not aid in ——e idle rumors. regarding c es in canal officials 
when there is no foundation for them and the spreading of which 
would only cause continued unrest. 

Sincerely yours, 


Joun W. Waexs, 
BSeeretary of War. 


On March 2 I addressed him as follows: 


Marcn 2, 1922. 
Hon. JoHN W. Wrexs 
Secretary of War, War Department, Washington, D. CO. 

Dean Mr. Secrerary: Your letter of February 24 in answer to my 
two letters of previous date is at hand, 

I asked you specific questions as to how you viewed the conduct of 
the Governor of the Canal Zone in publishing a letter of reprimand 
sent to an employee of the Government. You evaded the question by 
saying you had no particular comment to make regarding, the matter, 
You also said that you believed the action taken by the acting Rorenss 
is not inconsistent with the bread powers conferred upon the vernor 
of the Zone under the Panama Canal act and by the President. 

Admitting the powers granted by Congress are broad on account of 
it being necessary in times of great danger to exercise unusual power, 
will you contend that there is such an emergency at this time as to 
warrant putting into effect the strict ae regulations as applicable 
to civil employees of the Zone? The situation is, Mr. Secretary, that 

m have appointed a sapesery: ones as. Governor ef the Canal Zone, 
Tam not denying your right do so, nor am I denying the technical 
authority of the acting governor to put into force the goose step if he 
se desires, but I am — the policy of the Secretary of War or 
the President or the ongress permits these things to continue. 

Yow have not indicated to me as to whether this was done with your 
authority or consent or whether you approve of it or not. matter 
is a matter of administration and you are the administrator. If you 
favor a military, aut c government. of this Canal Zone, Congress 
should way 3 steps, if it deems it advisable, to prevent you from s0 

overn e zone,, 
% I a have the correct view of this matter. I am certainly 
anxious to have rmation, and if I am convinced that I am wrong 
about the matter I certainly am not inclined to want agitation for its 
own sake. 

Do you think the aet of the acting governor is justified in peace 
times? Do you prove of 7. kind of government by an 
Army officer ap: ted te a civil position as affecting civilian em- 


1 ? 
¥ ‘Prosting TI may have an early reply, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 


The Secretary on March 24 wrote me as follows: 


War DSPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 2), 1982. 
Hon. Oscar BD. BLAND, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 


My Dram ConGRsssmaN: Your letter of Mareh 2, potearitg to my 
letter of February 24 in answer to your previous letter of February 
15, relative to the rimand addressed to Mr. A. 8S. Boyd, an employee 
of’ the Panama Canal, by the Governor of the Panama Canal 
Zone and published in a mem m to “All concerned” by the 
acting governor, was received during my absence from the city, and I 
understand ees telephoned you that a reply would necessarily 

my 


be delayed q return, 

My previous letter was written as L was about to leave the city and 
per! was not phrased antinaly to meet ¥ citicism.. However, 
whether that is correct or not, I do approve the action taken by the 
acting governor. The facts seem to demonstrate that Mr. ae 
licky made a statement relative to the: imminent removal of the Gov- 
ernor of the Panama Canal Zone and. stated that he had it from au- 
thentie authority. This, if true, would have implied that the governor 
had given some cause for such action, such as incompetency, negligence, 

ibly seme other more serious offense, for such and any 
statement or rumor quite naturally produces an imp in the 
minds of those who hear it, even if untrue, which would be harmful 
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to the governor in the performance of his duty. There was never any | to be intrusted with power to appoint United States marshals 
HET a ta ee a nary nnaor tor eae repr, | down there. Some one has said it will save expense. My God! 


mand administered. It was not military or ee: and would apply 
been started 


with equal force if such a rumor by a civilian em- 
pleyee a 207 ae of the Government. 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. Waugcs, 
Secretary of ‘War. 


Suppose I make a statement against President Harding 
to-day that gravely reflects upon his administration of affairs 
or even questions his ability or honesty. Do you think he 
would have the right to hold me up to ridicule and scorn by 
reprimanding me publicly and posting it on the trees? Does he 
have the right to put military shackles on me? I do not believe 
that anybody would attempt to do it but a governor who could 
not forget that he was an Army officer 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. But the gentleman is not an 
employee of the Government. As I understand it, the man 
ee was an employee of the Government in the Canal 
Zon 

Mn. BLAND of Indiana. 
Government? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. You are not. 

Mr, BLAND of Indiana. No; I am not, in the sense he was. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Then, is your illustration in 
point? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. However, I do think I am an em- 
ployee of the Government at this time. 

F Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I can not look at it in the same 
ight. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I draw a salary from the same 
source that he does or any other citizen in the employ of the 
Government, and we are not going to subscribe to the doctrine 
that a man who comes to a civil life from q military life is 
going to put military shackles upon American citizens. Mr. 
Boyd had a right to free speech; he had a right to criticize the 
governor, as every American citizen has the right to criticize 
Congress, which they do freely. If we fellows tried to put mili- 
tary shackles on the fellows who criticize us, we would have the 
whole country in shackles all the time. 

Mr. DENISON. Willi the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. I know the gentleman wants to be fair. The 
governor has a responsible position down there, and this man 
was employed in work for the Government. What do you think 
ought to be done? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. The Governor of Indiana has a 
responsible position, sir, and men every day go on the platform 
and criticize what he is not doing, and severely criticize him. 
Do you think he has the right to publicly reprimand him and 
say, “I will let you go this time; I will reprimand you publicly 
and give you the military goose step, but I will not let you go 
free again” ? This bill proposes to give them more power. If 
you listen to the military oligarchy, my friend, in amending 
the law for the Panama Canal Zone, you will have it so that the 
liberty of no man there wil! be safe, before you get through, 
and this is only a cry for more power, and God knows they have 
got moré than any men who govern should have. In the first 
place, I do not believe a military man ought to be appointed as a 
civilian executive. I would not want to detract from the 
military record of any good military man—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. 
more 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 13 minutes, 

Mr. DENISON. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana three 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for three minutes more. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I would not want to detract from 
the reputation of any good military man, but I say it is a mis- 
taken policy to appoint a military man to control civilian em- 
ployees, especially under such a law as grants abnormal powers, 
as this bill grants. I have not had the time to analyze this 
bill very carefully, and I have not the time to discuss it if I 
had examined it, but if you will look it over you will see that 
the purpose of this bill is to put more power in the hands 
of men who are now seeking to stifle liberty and free speech 
on the Canal Zone. 

They want to take from the Department of Justice the power 
to appoint United States marshals. They want the governor 


Who is not an employee of the 


I would like to have three minutes 


They will have a deputy to do it. They will appoint more offi- 
cers down there than they have already. The governor will 
appoint a man of his own ilk, of his own kind, to do it, They 
want to take the power away from the civilians. 

I was down there when the present military governor treated 
the present United States marshal with scant courtesy. Mili- 
tary trained men are enraged at civilian interference. That is 
military autocracy. Why not let the Army do everything else 
in the way of administering justice down there? Let us do 
away with our courts there and have military tribunals instead 
to try American citizens. Why do you want to deprive Amer- 
ican citizens of their rights? Because the War Department 
asks for it? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
marshal, and where is he from? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. The marshal is a mighty fine fel- 
low, and he comes from Indiana, and I know him. I know 
he is a fine fellow, and he is not getting too much money for it. 
It is a very poor job, and he says he is going to get out of 
there. He is at present living in an atmosphere of hostility 
to his office. 

But that is not what is worrying me. I say the principle 
involved is wrong. You should not give more power to these 
military men than they already have. You will regret it if 
you do it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. DENISON. Will not the gentleman wait for five 
minutes? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. I will withdraw the point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, of course I do not blame the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Branp] for manifesting some 
feeling because one of the provisions of this bill abolishes the 
office of marshal of the Canal Zone, which, he says, is now 
held by one of his personal friends; but I do not think the 
gentleman’s remarks are justified. I do not think he is going 
to frighten anybody by raising the bugaboo of “ militarism” on 
the Canal Zone. We have a governor there, appointed not by 
the Secretary of War but by the President himself, and the Sec- 
retary of War has nothing to do with it. The President ap- 
pointed Colonel Morrow, who was a very distinguished Army 
engineer and who served throughout the late war in France and 
rendered faithful and distinguished services to his country. 
He is an able military engineer, he has worked on the Canal 
Zone for a number of years, and he knows as much about the 
Canal as any man living. He is wonderfully well equipped for 
the position, and he is managing the Canal Zone with efficiency 


Who is the gentleman who is 


.and with great credit to himself. 


We have an officer down there known as the chief of police 
of the Canal Zone. He has subordinate officers who can easily 
serve writs, and so forth, like any other officers serving under 
a superior officer. We also have the useless position of marshal, 
whose duties can be performed by a deputy just as well. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a question? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman understand that the 
Committee on Rules really understood that this bill would 
abolish a useless officer? 

Mr. DENISON. I do not know about that. I do not know 
that they went into the ‘merits of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Some of us get the impression that the 
Committee on Rules opposes the abolition of useless offices, 
[Laughter:] 

Mr. DENISON. But, Mr. Chairman, this bill does abolish 
an office that has been found to be useless, 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question right 
there? 

Mr. DENISON. I will yield in a moment. It provides that 
the duties that have been performed heretofore by the marshal 
shall ba, performed by the present chief of police and such depu- 
ties as he may assign to that work with the approval of the 
court. Now, that provision in this bill has aroused the ire of 
my good friend from Indiana (Mr. BLANp], and I will say that 
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when that provision was put in the bill I did not know that it 
was a friend of his whose job was being abolished. I have no 
doubt the marshal is a good man, but I am thinking first of the 
interests of the country ; the Secretary of War, who administers 
the affairs of the Canal Zone for the President, not as Secre- 
tary of War but as the representative of the President, has 
recommended that this office be abolished. The governor has 
recommended it and the special commission which the Presi- 
dent appointed and sent to the Canal Zone to investigate the 
situation down there have investigated ‘the subject and have 
recommended that this position -be abolished. Now I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RAKER. In reading the bill and report I notice that it 
is proposed to abolish the office of marshal .and to have the 
chief of police take charge of the marshal’s work. Does not the 
marshal have to serve all of the writs and summonses out of the 
Federal court there? 

Mr. DENISON. In the first place, there is no Federal court. 
There is a district court. 

Mr. RAKER. The district court of the Canal Zone. 

Mr. DENISON. It is the district court of the Canal Zone. 
The marshal theoretically serves the papers, but he does not 
as a matter of fact do it in person. He has deputies under him 
to do that work. 

Mr. RAKER. Somebody has to do that work, and I under- 
stand there is a great deal of litigation, and that a good many 
arrests are made and that a good many writs must be served. 
Now, why transfer those duties from themarshal to the chief of 
police? 

Mr. DENISON. Perhaps the gentleman from California did 
not understand what I was trying to say. 

Mr. RAKER. I heard it clearly. 

Mr. DENISON. The purpose of it is to abolish a useless 
position and in the interest of economy save the Treasury 
$5,000 a year and the other emoluments that go with the job. 

Mr. RAKER. Under your report it appears that there is a 
great deal of litigation, and that there are many arrests which 
are attended to by the marshal. Now, if it requires a marshal, 
and as you say police deputies will be required to do it, how 
do you save anything? 

Mr. DENISON. If the gentleman.can not understand what 
I have been saying to him, I do not know how I can make it 
any plainer. There is a chief of police there now, and he has 
his deputies; he can just as well perform all these duties that 
are now performed by the marshal. At present there are two 
officers—a chief of police, whose duties are principally to pre- 
Serve peace and order, and a marshal, whose duties are to 
serve the processes of the court. The chief of police could 
just as well perform all the duties of the office of marshal. 

Mr. RAKER. But if additional deputies are required, who 
will have, to be paid. an additional amount of money to do the 
work that the marshal is now doing, why take the work away 
from a high-class officer, recognized all over the United States 
aS a proper officer to enforce the law in the Federal courts, 
and give those duties to a policeman? 

Mr. DENISON. The error of the gentleman from California 
is in assuming that additional deputies will be required. I 
have been telling the gentleman, or trying to tell him, that 
the duties of this office can be performed by the present chief 
of police and his present deputies, so that the office of marshal 
is wholly unnecessary, and we can abolish it and save that 
much money. I do not know whether the gentleman from 
California believes in doing away with useless offices and sav- 
ing the Government that much money, but it seems to me to 
be a very wise policy in view of the present cost of govern- 
ment, 

Mr. RAKER. Surely. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. 
tion? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Who appoifts the chief of police? 

Mr. DENISON. The Governor of the Canal Zone, Governor 
Morrow. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Who was at the head of the com- 
mission that went down there and recommended that this thing 
be done? 

Mr. DENISON. 
Fry. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. General Conner. It was a military 
commission, and General Conner made a military recommenda- 
tion. Is not he the same fellow who recommended that me abol- 
ish the health regulations down there? 

Mr. DENISON. The men to whom the gentleman refers are 
capable men who have been serving their country very well; 


Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 


I do not know; but I think it was a Mr. 
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they are all men of high character and high standing. I do 
not assume that the gentleman from Indiana will dispute that 
at all. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. DENISON. Now, I am not going to take any time of the 
House in replying to this big talk about military rule. There is 
no such thing on the Canal Zone. While Governor Morrow was 
an officer in the Army when he was appointed governor, he 
is not governing the Canal Zone as a military man any more 
than Gen. Leonard Wood is now governing the Philippines as a 
mmilitary governor. He is performing the duties of governor 
just as any civilian would. And all I have to say about the 
action of Acting Governor Walker, in connection with the inci- 
dent referred to by the gentleman from Indiana, is that I think 
the acting governor acted with more grace, more leniency, and 
more consideration toward the party referred to than any 
military governor would have done, and perhaps than was 
justified under the circumstances related. 

Governor Morrow was appointed by the President. His 
appointment was confirmed by the Senate. The fact that he 
has been a colonel in the Army ought not to discredit him. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I take it the situation is this: 
The marshal himself serves no papers to speak of. 

Mr. DENISON. Not at all. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. You abolish that office in- 
volving a charge on the Treasury of $5,000-where the work is 
ordinarily done through the deputies and which will be done 
hereafter by the police officers. 

Mr. DENISON. This is correct. 

_Mr. RAKER. Where does the gentleman get the idea that the 
marshal does not personally serve the papers? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. He does serve the papers; I have 
been there and seen him. 

Mr. RAKER. You will find that the important work, not- 
withstanding he has deputies, is done by the marshal himself. 

Mr. DENISON. The Secretary of War gives us the informa- 
tion. The Governor of the Canal Zone and various individuals 
on the Canal Zone have given me the information that the mar- 
shal does not himself serve the papers. He may do so in cer- 
tain instances, in some important cases, but as a rule he per- 
forms no official duties whatever. 

Mr, RAKER. The gentleman gives the impression abroad 
that the marshal does not do the work. I know by personal 
observation that the important work is done by the marshal 
personally in other courts, and I am asking the gentleman if it 
is not so in the Canal Zone? 

Mr. DENISON. That is not the case in that court. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. If you are going to do away with 
the United States marshals and leave it to the military gov- 
ernor—— 

Mr. DENISON. We are not doing that. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. If you are going to leave it to the 
military governor, why not do away with the Federal court 
and let the drumhead court take care of the litigation? 

Mr. DENISON. That question answers itself. I am sure 
that when the gentleman reads over his remarks he will cor- 
rect them and not let them stand in that way in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. WaLsH, Speaker 
pro tempore, having resumed the chair, Mr, LonaworrH, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 11872 and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
leave of absence of my colleague Mr. Dupr&, for the balance 
of the week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act for the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr, DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

ine motions was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 21 
minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, June 14, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were. 


taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as -follows: 

635. A communication from = President of the United 
States, transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental and deficiency estimate 
for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 1922 and prior 
fiscal years amounting to $1,167,000 (H. Doc. No. 339) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

636. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental estimate for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
amounting to $50,000, to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
collect moneys due the United States on account of loans made 
to farmers under the seed grain loan acts of March 8, 1921, and 
March 20, 1922 (H. Doc. No. 340) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

637. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 19238, for the Public Health Service, National Home 
for Lepers, in the sum of $650,000 (H. Doc. No. 341); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 

638. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, amounting to $24,700, for salaries of employees 
in the Washington office of the director special agent service, 
United States customs (H. Doc. No. 342); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

639. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, 
amounting to $698,031.56, for completion of acquisition of land 


for military purposes at Camp Bragg, N. C. (H. Doc. No. 348) ; |. 


to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

640. A communication from the President of the United States, 
-transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
Department of Commerce for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922, for Colorado River Commission, $10,000 (H. Doc. No. 
844); to the Committee on Appropriations and: ordered to be 
printed. 

641. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
amounting to $26,500, for salaries and expenses, Dye and Chem- 
ical Section, Division of Customs (H. Doc. No. 845); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

642. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
for pay of personnel and maintenance of hospitals, Public 
Health Service, $500,000 (H. Doe. No. 846); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

643. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
a letter from the Acting Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, together with a compilation of giver and harbor laws, 
covering the period from June 23, 1913, to-March 4, 1921, made 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, in compliance with 
section 6 of the river and harbor act approved June 5, 1920 
(H. Doc. No. 347); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. PARKER of New York: Committee.on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, §8. 3458. An act to authorize the Niagara 
River Bridge Co. to reconstruct its present bridge across the 
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of Canada, or to remove its present bridge and construct, 
me Ire gr pn eas asthe comp Racy with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1092). Referred to the House Cal- 


Mr. HAWES: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 11827. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the county courts of Howard and Saline Counties, in the State 


of Missouri, to construct a bridge across the Missouri River; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1088). Referred to the House 


Mr. MILLER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 10913. 
A bill to amend sections 4826 and 4827 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States relating to Board of Managers of National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1094). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union.. 

Mr. TINCHER: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 11843. A 
bill for the prevention and removal of obstructions and burdens 
upon interstate commerce in grain, by regulating transactions 
on grain future exchanges, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1095). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WINSLOW : Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. §. 848. An act to amend section 22 of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as 
amended; with amendments (Rept. No. 1096). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11525) 
granting a pension to Emma W. Mitchell, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A. bill (H. R. 12007) providing for 
the conveyance of certain land to the city of Boise, Idaho, and 
from the city of Boise, Idaho, to the United States; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WILSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 348) to estab- 
lish a national hydraulic laboratory; to the Committee on 
Flood Control. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introdu¢éed and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 12008) granting a pension to 
John Gilroy ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr.- FISH: A bill (H. R. 12009) granting an increase of 
pension to Annie M. Owen; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. HAYDEN:.A bill (H. R. 12010) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A, Radell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KUNZ: A bill (H. R. 12011) for the relief of Dennis 
Sweeny; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 12012) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Willis P. McCampbell; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12013) granting a pension to James Pat- 
terson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 12014) granting a pension to 
James F’, Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGUE: A bill ¢(H. R. 12015) for the relief of John 
E. Anderson ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 12016) for 
the relief of Augusta Sulzer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 12017) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Chester A. Waite; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12018) for the 
relief of Ben M., Ellis; to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5987. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition of Volunteer Relief Corps, 
No. 89, Mrs, Isaelle French, secretary, in re Morgan pension bill; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
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5988. By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: Resolutions from 
the following organizations, all of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring 
the enactment of an adequate tariff law based on the American 
valuation plan: Philadelphia Hat Makers’ Association; Labor 
Lyceum Association; Beer Drivers’ Union No. 182; Brewery 
Firemen, Oilers and Helpers’ Union, Local No. 285; Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and Soft Drink 
Workers of America, Local No. 5; and Journeymen Barbers’ 
International Union of America, Local No. 104; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

5989. Also, evidence in support of House bill 11993, granting 
an increase of pension to Eloise Wilkinson; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

5990. Also, evidence in support of House bill 11992, grant- 
ing a pension to James Donnelly; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

5991. By Mr. FAIRFIELD: Petition of M. F. Kann and 
others, of Fort Wayne and Kendallville, Ind., protesting against 
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the passage of House bills 9753 and 4388, and Senate bill 1948; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5992. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the George M. Jones Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, urging the bringing about of State conferences 
between mine operators and the United Mine Workers; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

5993. Also, petition of the Order of the Holy Cross, West 
Park, N. Y., urging action be taken to help the cause of the 
Armenians; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5994. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of members of the Brother- 
hood Bible Class of South Congregational Church, members of 
South Congregational Church, and members of the faculty of 
Central High School and Junior College, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., protesting against the return of Armenia to Turkish 


‘sovereignty ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


5995. By Mr. SPEAKS: Papers to accompany House bill 
11982, granting an increase of pension to S. Harriett Morris; 
to the Committee on. Invalid Pensions. 





